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P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 


The  present  Work  is  designed  to  render  the  same  service  in  the 
study  of  the  Bible  as  the  Dictionaries  of  Greek  and  Boman  Anti- 
quities, Biography,  and  Geography  have  done  in  the  study  of  the 
classical  writers  of  antiquity.  Within  the  last  few  years  Biblical 
studies  have  received  a  fresh  impulse ;  and  the  researches  of  modern 
scholars,  as  well  as  the  discoveries  of  modern  travellers,  have  thrown 
new  and  unexpected  light  upon  the  history  and  geography  of  the 
East  It  has,  therefore,  been  thought  that  a  new  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  founded  on  a  fresh  examination  of  the  original  documents,  and 
embodying  the  results  of  the  most  recent  researches  and  discoveries, 
would  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  country.  It 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  Editor  and  Contributors  to  present  the  infor- 
mation in  such  a  form  as  to  meet  the  wants  not  only  of  theological 
students,  but  also  of  that  larger  class  of  persons  who,  without  pursuing 
theology  as  a  profession,  are  anxious  to  study  the  Bible  with  the  aid 
of  the  latest  investigations  of  the  best  scholars.  Accordingly,  while 
the  requirements  of  the  learned  have  always  been  kept  in  view, 
quotations  from  the  ancient  languages  have  been  sparingly  intro- 
duced, and  generally  in  parentheses,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the 
continuous  perusal  of  the  Work.  It  is  confidently  believed  that 
the  articles  will  be  found  both  intelligible  and  interesting  even  to 
those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages ;  and  that 
such  persons  will  experience  no  difficulty  in  reading  the  book 
through  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  scope  and  object  of  the  Work  may  be  briefly  defined.  It  is  a 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  and  not  of  Theology.  It  is  intended  to  eluci- 
date the  antiquities,  biography,  geography,  and  natural  history  of  the 
Old  Testament,  New  Testament,  and  Apocrypha ;  but  not  to  explain 
systems  of  theology,  or  discuss  points  of  controversial  divinity.  It 
has  seemed,  however,  necessary  in  a  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  "  to  give 
a  full  account  of  the  Book,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its  separate  parts. 
Accordingly,  articles  are  inserted  not  only  upon  the  general  subject, 
such  as  "  Bible,"  "  Old  Testament,"  "  New  Testament,"  "  Apocrypha," 
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and  "Canon,"  and  upon  the  ancient  versions,  as  "  Septuagint "  and 
"  Vulgate ;"  but  also  upon  each  of  the  separate  books.  These  articles 
are  naturally  some  of  the  most  important  in  the  Work,  and  occupy 
considerable  space,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  "  Genesis,"  "  Isaiah," 
"Job,"  "Nehemiah,"  "Pentateuch."  "Proverbs,"  and  the  books  of 
"  SamneL" 

The  Editor  believes  that  the  Work  will  be  found,  upon  examina- 
tion, to  be  far  more  complete  in  the  subjects  which  it  professes  to  treat 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.  No  other  Dictionary  has  yet  attempted 
to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  proper  names  occurring  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  to  say  nothing  of  those  in  the  Apocrypha.  The 
present  Work  is  intended  to  contain  every  name,  and,  in  the  case  of 
minor  names,  references  to  every  passage  in  the  Bible  in  which  each 
occurs.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  names  are  those  of  com- 
paratively obscure  persons  and  places ;  but  this  is  no  reason  for  their 
omission.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  for  such  articles  that  a 
Dictionary  is  most  needed.  An  account  of  the  more  important 
persons  and  places  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  historical  and 
geographical  works ;  but  of  the  less  conspicuous  names  no  infoi- 
mation  can  be  obtained  in  ordinary  books  of  reference.  Accordingly 
many  names,  which  have  been  either  entirely  omitted  or  cursorily 
treated  in  other  Dictionaries,  have  had  considerable  space  devoted 
to  them ;  the  result  being  that  much  curious  and  sometimes  impor- 
tant knowledge  has  been  elicited  respecting  subjects,  of  which  little 
or  nothing  was  previously  known.  Instances  may  be  seen  by  re- 
ferring to  the  articles  "  Ishmael,  son  of  Nethaniah,"  "  Jareb," 
"  Jedidiah,"  "  Jehosheba." 

In  the  alphabetical  arrangement  the  orthography  of  the  Authorized 
Version  has  been  invariably  followed.  Indeed  the  Work  might  be 
described  as  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  according  to  the  Authorized 
Version.  But  at  the  commencement  of  each  article  devoted  to  a 
proper  name,  the  corresponding  forms  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Vulgate  are  given,  together  with  the  variations  in  the  two  great 
manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint,  which  are  often  curious  and  well 
worthy  of  notice.  All  inaccuracies  in  the  Authorized  Version  are 
likewise  carefully  noted. 

In  the  compositior  and  distribution  of  the  articles  three  points 
have  been  especially  kept  in  view — the  insertion  of  copious  references 
to  the  ancient  writers  and  to  the  best  modern  authorities,  as  much 
brevity  as  was  consistent  with  the  proper  elucidation  of  the  subjects. 
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and  facility  of  reference.  To  attain  the  latter  object  an  explanation 
is  given,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  under  every  word  to 
which  a  reader  is  likely  to  refer,  since  it  is  one  of  the  great  drawbacks 
in  the  use  of  a  Dictionary  to  be  referred  constantly  from  one  heading 
to  another,  and  frequently  not  to  find  at  last  the  information  that  is 
wanted. 

Many  names  in  the  Bible  occur  also  in  the  classical  writers,  and 
are  therefore  included  in  the  Classical  Dictionaries  already  published. 
But  they  have  in  all  cases  been  written  anew  for  this  work,  and  from 
a  Biblical  point  of  view.  No  one  would  expect  in  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible  a  complete  history  of  Alexandria  or  a  detailed  life  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  simply  because  they  are  mentioned  in  a  few  passages  of 
the  Sacred  Writers.  Such  subjects  properly  belong  to  Dictionaries 
of  Classical  Geography  and  Biography,  and  are  only  introduced  here 
so  far  as  they  throw  light  upon  Jewish  history,  and  the  Jewish  cha- 
racter and  faith.  The  same  remark  applies  to  all  similar  articles, 
which,  far  from  being  a  repetition  of  those  contained  in  the  preceding 
Dictionaries,  are  supplementary  to  them,  affording  the  Biblical  inform- 
ation which  they  did  not  profess  to  give.  In  like  manner  it  would 
obviously  be  out  of  place  to  present  such  an  account  of  the  plants 
and  animals  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  as  would  be  appropriate  in 
systematic  treatises  on  Botany  or  Zoology.  All  that  can  be  reason- 
ably required,  or  indeed  is  of  any  real  service,  is  to  identify  the  plants 
and  animals  with  known  species  or  varieties,  to  discuss  the  difficulties 
which  occur  in  each  subject,  and  to  explain  all  allusions  to  it  by  the 
aid  of  modern  science. 

In  a  Work  written  by  various  persons,  each  responsible  for  his 
own  contributions,  differences  of  opinion  must  naturally  occur.  Such 
differences,  however,  are  both  fewer  and  of  less  importance  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  subject;  and  in 
some  difficult  questions — such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  "  Brethren 
of  our  Lord" — the  Editor,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  uni- 
formity, has  considered  it  an  advantage  to  the  reader  to  have  the 
arguments  stated  from  different  points  of  view. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  ensure,  as  far  as  practicable, 
uniformity  of  reference  to  the  most  important  books.  In  the  case 
of  two  works  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  geographical  articles,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  mention  that  all  references  to  Dr.  Robinson's 
"Biblical  Researches"  and  to  Professor  Stanley's  "Sinai  and  Pales- 
tine," have  been  uniformly  made  to  the  second  edition  of  the  former 
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work  (London,  1856,  3  vols.),  and  to  the  fourth  edition  of  the  latter 
(London,  1857). 

The  Editor  cannot  conclude  this  brief  explanation  without 
expressing  his  obligations  to  the  Writers  of  the  various  articles. 
Their  names  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  value  of  their 
contributions ;  but  the  warm  interest  they  have  taken  in  the  book, 
and  the  unwearied  pains  they  have  bestowed  upon  their  separate 
departments,  demand  from  the  Editor  his  grateful  thanks.  There 
is,  however,  one  Writer  to  whom  he  owes  a  more  special  acknow- 
ledgment. Mr.  George  Grove  of  Sydenham,  besides  contributing 
the  articles  to  which  his  initial  is  attached,  has  rendered  the  Editor 
important  assistance  in  writing  the  majority  of  the  articles  on  the 
more  obscure  names  in  the  First  Volume,  in  the  correction  of  the 
proofs,  and  in  the  revision  of  the  whole  book.  The  Editor  has  also 
to  express  his  obligations  to  Mr.  William  Aldis  Wright,  Librarian  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  to  the  Rev.  Charles  P.  Phinn  of 
Chichester,  for  their  valuable  assistance  in  the  correction  of  the 
proofs,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  E.  Stanley  Poole  for  the  revision  of  the 
Arabic  words.  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  has  likewise  written  in  the  Second 
and  Third  Volumes  the  more  obscure  names  to  which  no  initials  are 
attached. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  importance  of  many  of  the  subjects 
contained  in  the  latter  half  of  the  alphabet, — of  which  "  Miracles," 
"Noah,"  "Palestine,"  "Pentateuch,"  "Prophecy,"  "Versions,"  and 
"Vulgate"  may  be  mentioned  as  specimens, — it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  extend  the  work  to  three  volumes,  instead  of  comprising 
it  in  two,  as  originally  intended.  The  usefulness  of  many  Encyclo- 
paedias and  Dictionaries  has  been  sacrificed  by  compressing  into 
narrow  limits  the  later  letters ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  extension 
of  the  present  work  will  add  greatly  to  its  value.  It  has  also  enabled 
the  Editor  to  give,  at  the  end  of  the  Third  Volume,  an  Appendix  to 
Volume  I.,  containing  many  important  articles  on  Natural  History, 
as  well  as  some  subjects  omitted  in  the  First  Volume,  such  as 
"  Antichrist,"  "  Baptism,"  and  "  Church." 

It  is  intended  to  publish  shortly  an  Atlas  of  Biblical  Geography, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  form  a  valuable  supplement  to  the 
Dictionary. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

London,  November,  1863. 
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A 

A'ALAB.  [Addah.] 

AAHON  (^IHR ;  'Aaoir ;  Aaron),  the  son  of 
Amram  (DTOV,  kindred  of  the  Highest)  and  Joche- 
bod  033V,  uhote  glory  it  Jehovah),  and  the  elder 
brother  of  Mom*  and  Miriam  (Num.  xxri.  59,  xxxiii. 
39).  He  was  a  Levite,  and,  as  the  first-born,  would 
naturall  y  be  the  priest  of  the  household,  even  before 
any  special  appointment  by  God.  Of  his  early  history 
we  know  nothing,  although,  by  the  way  in  which 
he  is  first  mentioned  in  Ex.  Iv.  14,  as  "  Aaron 
the  Levite,"  it  would  seem,  as  if  he  had  been 
already  to  some  extent  a  leader  in  his  tribe.  All 
that  is  definitely  recorded  of  him  at  this  time  is, 
that,  in  the  same  passage,  he  is  described  as  one 
"  who  could  speak  well.  Judging  from  the  acts 
of  his  life,  we  should  suppose  him  to  hare  been, 
like  many  eloquent  men,  a  man  of  impulsive  and 
comparatively  unstable  character,  leaning  almost 
wholly  on  his  brother ;  incapable  of  that  endurance 
of  loneliness  and  temptation,  which  is  an  element  of 
real  greatness  j  but  at  the  same  time  earnest  in  his 
devotion  to  God  and  man,  and  therefore  capable  of 
sacrifice  and  of  discipline  by  trial. 

His  first  office  was  to  be  the  « Prophet,"  «'.  e. 
(according  to  the  proper  meaning  of , the  word),  the 
Interpreter  and  "Mouth"  (£1.  iv.  16)  of  his  bro- 
ther, who  was  "  slow  of  speech ;"  and  accordingly 
he  was  not  only  the  organ  of  communication  with 
the  Israelites  and  with  Pharaoh  (Ex.  iv.  30,  vii.  2), 
but  also  the  actual  instrument  of  working  most 
of  the  miracles  of  the  Exodus.  (See  Ex.  vii. 
19,  Ac.)  Thus  also  on  the  way  to  Mount  Sinai, 
during  the  battle  with  Amalek,  Aaron  is  mentioned 
with  Hur,  as  staying  up  the  weary  hands  of  Moses, 
when  they  were  lifted  up  for  the  victory  of  Israel 
(not  in  prayer,  as  is  sometimes  explained,  but)  to 
bear  the  rod  of  God  (see  Ex.  xvii.  9).  Through  all 
this  period,  he  is  only  mentioned  as  dependent  upon 
his  brother,  and  deriving  all  his  authority  from  him. 
The  contrast  between  them  is  even  more  strongly 
marked  on  the  arrival  at  Sinai.  Moses  at  once  acts 
as  the  mediator  (Gal.  iii.  19)  for  the  people,  to 
come  near  to  God  for  them,  and  to  speak  His  words 
to  them.  Aaron  only  approaches  with  Nadab,  and 
Abihu,  and  the  seventy  elders  of  Israel,  by  special 
command,  near  enough  to  see  God's  glory,  but  not 
■so  as  to  enter  His  immediate  presence.  Left  then, 
en  Moses'  departure,  to  guide  the  people,  he  is  tried 
VOL.  1. 


AARUN 

for  a  moment  on  his  own  responsibility  and  he  fails, 
not  from  any  direct  unbelief  on  his  own  part,  but 
from  a  weak  inability  to  withstand  tile  demand  of 
the  people  for  visible  "gods  to  go  before  them." 
Possibly  it  seemed  to  him  prudent  to  make  an 
image  of  Jehovah,  in  the  well-known  form  of 
Egyptian  idolatry  (Apis  or  Mnevis),  rather  than 
to  risk  the  total  alienation  of  the  people  to  false 
gods;  and; his  weakness  was  rewarded  by  seeing 
a  "feast  of  the  Lord"  (Ex.  rrrii.  5)  degraded 
to  the  lowest  form  of  heathenish  sensuality, 
and  knowing,  .from  Moses*  words  and  deeds,  that 
the  covenant  with  the  Lord  was  utterly  broken. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  stronger  contrast  with  this 
weakness,  and  the  self-convicted  shame  of  his  excuse, 
than  the  burning  indignation  of  Moses,  and  his  stern 
decisive  measures  of  vengeance ;  although  beneath 
these  there  lay  an  ardent  affection,  which  went 
almost  to  the  verge  of  presumption  in  prayer  for 
the  people  (Ex.  xxxii.  19-34),  and  gained  forgive- 
ness for  Aaron  himself  (Deut.  ix.  20). 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  immediately 
after  this  great  sin,  and  almost  as  though  it  had 
not  occurred,  God's  fore-ordained  purposes  were 
carried  out  in  Aaron's  consecration  to  the  new  office 
of  the  high-priesthood.  Probably  the  fall  and  the 
repentance  from  it  may  have  made  him  one  "  who 
could. have  compassion  on  the  ignorant,  and  them 
who  are  out  of  the  way,  as  being  himself  also  com- 
passed with  mfirmity."  The  order  of  God  for  the 
consecration  is  found  in  Ex.  xxix.,  and  the  record  of 
its  execution  in  Lev.  viii. ;  and  the  delegated  cha- 
racter of  the  Aaronic  priesthood  is  clearly  seen  by 
the  fact,  that,  in  this  its  inauguration,  the  priestly 
office  is  borne  by  Moses,  as  God's  truer  represen- 
tative (see  Heb.  vii.). 

The  form  of  consecration  resembled  other  sacri- 
ficial ceremonies  in  containing,  first,  a  sin-offering, 
the  form  of  cleansing  from  sin  and  reconciliation 
[Sot-offering]  ;  a  burnt-offering,  the  symbol  of 
entire  devotion  to  God  of  the  nature  so  purified 
[Burnt-offering]  j  and  a  meat-offering,  the 
thankful  acknowledgment  and  sanctifying  of  God's 
natural  blessings  [Meat-offering].  It  had,  how- 
ever, besides  these,  the  solemn  assumption  of  the 
sacred  robes  (the  garb  of  righteousness),  the  anoint- 
ing (the  symbol  of  God's  grace),  and  the  offering  of 
the  ram  of  consecration,  the  blood  of  which  was 
sprinkled  on  Aaron  and  his  sons,  as  upon  the  altar 
and  vessels  of  the  ministry,  in  order  to  sanctify 

them  for  the  service  of  God.   The  former  ceremonies 
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represented  the  blessings  and  duties  of  the  man ,  the 
latter  the  special  consecration  of  the  priest.* 

The  solemnity  of  the  office,  and  its  entire  de- 
pendence for  sanctity  on  the  ordinance  of  God, 
were  vindicated  by  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
for  '*  offering  strange  fire"  on  the  altar,  and  appa- 
rently (see  Lev.  x.  9,  10)  for  doing  so  in  drunken 
recklessness.  Aaron's  checking  his  sorrow,  so  as  at 
least  to  refrain  from  all  outward  signs  of  it,  would 
be  a  severe  trial  to  an  impulsive  and  weak  character, 
and  a  proof  of  his  being  lifted  above  himself  by  the 
office  which  be  held. 

From  this  time  the  history  of  Aaron  is  almost 
entirely  that  of  the  priesthood,  and  its  chief  feature 
is  the  great  rebellion  of  Korah  and  the  Levites 
against  his  sacerdotal  dignity,  united  with  that  of 
Dathan  and  Abiram  and  the  Reubenites  against  the 
temporal  authority  of  Moses  [Kobah].  The  true 
vindication  of  the  reality  of  Aaron's  priesthood  was, 
not  so  much  the  death  of  Korah  by  the  fire  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  efficacy  of  his  offering  of  incense  to 
stay  the  plague,  by  which  he  was  seen  to  be  accepted 
as  an  Intercessor  for  the  people.  The  blooming  of 
his  rod  which  followed,  was  a  miraculous  sign, 
visible  to  all,  and  capable  of  preservation,  of  God's 
choice  of  him  and  his  house. 

The  only  occasion,  on  which  his  individual  cha- 
racter is  seen,  is  one  of  presumption,  prompted  as 
before  chiefly  by  another,  and,  as  before,  speedily 
repented  of.  The  murmuring  of  Aaron  and  Miriam 
against  Moses  clearly  proceeded  from  their  trust, 
the  one  in  his  priesthood,  the  other  in  ljer  prophetic 
inspiration,  as  equal  commissions  from  God  (Num. 
xii.  2).  It  seems  to  have  vanished  at  once  before 
the  declaration  of  Moses'  exaltation  above  all  pro- 
phecy and  priesthood,  except  that  of  One  who  was  to 
come :  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  direction  of  the 
punishment,  to  have  originated  mainly  with  Miriam. 
On  all  other  occasions  he  is  spoken  of  as  acting 
with  Moses  in  the  guidance  of  the  people.  Leaning 
as  he  seems  to  have  done  wholly  on  him,  it  is  not 
strange  that  he  should  have  shared  his  sin  at  Me- 
ribah,  and  its  punishment  [Moses]  (Mum.  xx. 
10-12).  As  that  punishment  seems  to  have  purged 
out  from  Moses  the  tendency  to  self-confidence, 
which  tainted  his  character,  so  in  Aaron  it  may 
have  destroyed  that  idolatry  of  a  stronger  mind,  into 
which  a  weaker  one,  once  conquered,  is  apt  to  fall. 
Aaron's  death  seems  to  have  followed  very  speedily. 
It  took  place  on  Mount  Hor,  after  the  transference 
of  his  robes  and  office  to  Eleazar,  who  alone  with 
Moses  was  present  at  his  death,  and  performed  his 
burial  (Num.  xx.  28).  This  mount  is  still  called 
the  "  Mountain  of  Aaron."  [Hor.] 

The  wife  of  Aaron  was  Elisheba  (Ex.  vi.  23) :  and 
the  two  sous  who  survived  him,  Eleazar  and  Itha- 
mar.  The  high  priesthood  descended  to  the  former, 
and  to  his  descendants  until  the  time"  of  Eli,  who, 
although  of  the  house  of  Ithamar,  received  the  high  I 
priesthood  (see  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  11,  §5,  viii.  1, ' 
§  3),  and  transmitted  it  to  his  children ;  with  them 
it  continued  till  the  accession  of  Solomon,  who  took 
it  from  Abiathar,  and  restored  it  to  Zadok  (of  the 
house  of  Eleazar),  so  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  1  Sam. 
ii.  30.  '  [A.  B.] 

N.B.  In  1  Chr.  xxvii.  17,  "Aaron"  (pflK)  is 
counted  as  one  of  the  "  tribes  of  Israel." 


•  It  is  noticeable  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  leper  to  his  place,  as  one  of  God's  people, 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  consecration. 
Sec  Lev.  xlv.  10-32. 


ABAKIM 

AB  (2K,  father),  an  element  in  the  composition 
of  many  proper  names,  of  which  Abba  is  a  Chaldain 
form,  the  syllable  affixed  giving  the  emphatic  force 
of  the  definite  article.  Applied  to  God  by  Jesus 
Christ  (Mark  xiv.  36),  and  by  St.  Paul  (Rom. 
viii.  15 ;  Gal.  iv.  6).  [R.  W.  B.] 

AB.  [Months.] 

AB  ACUC,  2  Esdr.  i.  40.  [Habakkuk.] 

ABADDON.  [Asmodeus.] 

ABAG'THA  (t*n?3K  ;  Abgatha),  on;  of  the 
seven  eunuchs  in  the  Persian  court  of  Ahasnenu 
(Esth.  i.  10).  In  the  LXX.  the  names  of  these 
eunuchs  are  different.  The  word  contains  the  same 
root  which  we  find  in  the  Persian  names  Bigtlia 
(Esth.  i.  10),  Bigthan  (Esth.  ii.  21),  Bigthana 
(Esth.  vi.  2),  and  Bagoat.  Bohlen  explains  it  from 
the  Sanscrit  bagad&ta,  "given  by  fortune,"  from 
baga,  fortune,  the  tun. 

AB'ANA  (rU3K;b  'AjWd;  Abana),  one  of 
the  "  rivers  (JlVirij)  of  Damascus  "  (2  K.  v.  12). 
The  Barada  (Xpviro^iat  of  the  Greeks)  and 
the  Awaj  are  now  the  chief  streams  of  Damascus, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  former 
of  these  represents  the  Abana  and  the  latter  the 
Pharpar  of  the  text.  As  far  back  as  the  days 
of  Pliny  and  Strabo  the  Barada  was,  as  it  now  is, 
the  chief  river  of  the  city  (Rob.  iii.  446),  flowing 
through  it,  and  supplying  most  of  its  dwellings 
with  water.  The  Awaj  is  further  from  Damascus, 
and  a  native  of  the  place,  if  speaking  of  the  two 
together,  would  certainly,  with  Naaman,  name  the 
Barada  first  (Porter,  i.  276).  To  this  may  be 
added  the  fact  that  in  the  Arabic  version  of  the 
passage — the  date  of  which  has  been  filed  by  Ro- 
diger  as  the  11th  cent. — Abana  is  rendered  by 

Barda,  iSSjj-    Further,  it  seems  to  have  escaped 

notice  that  one  branch  of  the  Awaj — if  Kiepert's 
map  (in  Rob.  185G)  is  to  be  trusted — now  bears 
the  name  of  Wady  Barbar.  There  is  however  no 
reference  to  this  in  Robinson  or  Porter. 

The  Barada  rises  in  the  Antilibanns  near  Zeb- 
dany,  at  about  23  miles  from  the  city,  and  1149 
feet  above  it.  In  its  course  it  passes  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Abila,  and  receives  the  waters  of  Ain-Fijelt, 
one  of  the  largest  springs  in  Syria.'  This  was  long 
believed  to  be  the  real  source  of  the  Barada,  accord- 
ing to  the  popular  usage  of  the  country,  which 
regards  the  most  copious  fountain,  not  the  most 
distant  head,  as  the  origin  of  a  river.  We  meet 
with  other  instances  of  the  same  mistake  in  the  case 
of  the  Jordan  and  the  Orontoa  [Ain]  ;  it  is  to  Dr. 
Robinson  that  we  are  indebted  for  its  discovery  in  the 
present  ease  (Rob.  iii.  477).  After  flowing  through 
Damascus  the  Barada  runs  across  the  plain,  leaving 
the  remarkable  Assyrian  ruin  Tell  es-Salahiyeh  on 
its  left  bank,  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  lake  or  marsh 
Bahret  el-KMlyeh.  Mr.  Porter  calculates  that 
14  villages  and  150,000  souls  are  dependent  on  this 
important  river.  For  the  course  of  the  Barada  see 
Porter,  vol.  i.  chap.  v.  Journ.  of  S.  Lit  N.S.  viii., 
Rob.  iii.  446,  7.  Lightfoot  (Cent.  Char,  iv.)  and 
Gesenius  (Thes.  116)  quote  the  nameJVOnp  as  ap- 
plied in  the  Lexicon  Arich  to  the  Amana.  [G.] 

ABA'BTM  (Milton  accents  Ab'arim),  the 
"  mount,"   or  "  mountains  of"  (always  with 

*  The  Keri,  with  the  Targum  Jonathan  and  the 
Syriic  ver-ion,  has  Amanah.    See  margin  of  A.  V. 
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the  def.  article,  DnaVPI  nn,  or  nn,  rb  6pot 
rb  'Afiapifi,  or  «V  re?  xipar  tov  '\optdvov, 
=  the  mountains  of  the  farther  parts,  or  possibly, 
of  the  fords),  a  mountain  or  range  of  highlands 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Moab 
(Deut.  xxxii.  49),  facing  Jericho,  and  forming  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  Jordan  valley  at  that  part.  Its 
most  elevated  spot  was  "  the  Mount  Nebo, '  head ' 
of  'the'  Pisgah,"  from  which  Moses  viewed  the 
Promised  Land  before  his  death.  There  is  nothing 
to  prove  that  the  Abarim  were  a  range  or  tract  of 
any  length,  unless  the  Ije- Abarim  ("  heaps  of  A.") 
named  in  Num.  xxxiii.  44,  and  which  were  on  the 
south  frontier  of  Moab,  are  to  be  taken  as  belonging 
to  them.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  word 
derived  from  the  same  root  as  Abarim,  viz.  "OJ?, 
is  the  term  commonly  applied  to  the  whole  of  the 
country  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan. 

These  mountains  are  mentioned  in  Num.  xxvii. 
12.  xxxiii.  47,  48,  and  Deut.  xxxii.  49 ;  also  pro- 
bably in  Jer.  xxii.  20,  where  the  word  is  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  "  passages." 

In  the  absence  of  research  on  the  E.  of  the  Jordan 
and  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  topography  of  those  regions 
must  remain  to  a  great  degree  obscure.  [G.j 

AB'DA  (IH3S?;  AiS&v;  Ahda).  1.  Father  of 

Adoniram  (1  K.  iv.  6).  2.  Son  of  Shammoa  (Neh. 
xi.  17),  called  Obadiah  in  1  Chr.  ix.  16. 

AB'DEEL  (btm? ;  Mdeel),  &ther  of  She- 
lemiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26). 

ABDI  (nay ;  "AJ3<rf;  Abdi),  name  of  three 
men.    1.  (1  Chr.  vi.  44).    2.  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 

3.  (Ezr.  x.  26). 

ABDI' AS,  2  Esdr.  i.  39.  [Obadiah.] 
AB'DIEL^ljn??;  'AJ3MA;  XMi»0,son  of 
Guni  (IChr.  v.  15).' 
ABDON  (fWa?;  'Kfitiy;  Abdon).    1.  A 

judge  of  Israel  (Judg.  xii.  13,  15),  perhaps  the 
same  person  as  Bedan  in  1  Sam.  xii.  11.  2.  Son 
of  Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  23).  3.  First-born  son  of 
Jehiel,  son  of  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  viii.  30,  ix.  35,  36). 

4.  Son  of  Micah,  a  contemporary  of  Josiah  (2  Chr. 
xxxir.  20),  called  Achbor  in  2  K.  xxii.  12. 

ABDON  (I'-Ha?;  'K&ir,  AojS/W,  "Pa$P6«), 
a  dtv  in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  given  to  the  Gershonites 
(Josh.  xxi.  30;  1  Chr.  vi.  74).  No  place  of  this 
name  appears  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  24-31);  but  instead  we  find  (28)  p3{7, 

"  Hebron,"  *  which  is  the  same  word,  with  the  change 
frequent  in  Hebrew  of  "I  for  1.  Indeed  many  MSS. 
have  Abdon  in  Josh.  xix.  28  (Ges.  980;  yViner, 
j.  t>.) ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  ancient  ver- 
sions retain  the  K,  except  the  Vatican  LXX.  which 
has  'EA£«Sr  (Alex.  'Axpiv).  [G.] 

ABEDHEGOOMnaj?;  'A0»t,ay4;  Abde- 

uago),  i.  e.  servant  of  Nego,  perhaps  the  same  as 
Nebo,  which  was  the  Chaldaean  name  of  the  planet 
Mercury,  worshipped  as  the  scribe  and  interpreter  of 
the  gods  (Gesen.).  Abednego  was  the  Chaldaean  name 


*  The  Am  is  here  rendered  by  H.  The  H  in  the  well- 
known  Hebron  represents  Ch.  Elsewhere  (as  Gaza, 
Gomorrah)  Am  is  rendered  by  G  in  the  Anth.  Version. 

<>  It  is  in  favour  of  Getenius'  interpretation  that  the 
Chaldre  Tanrom  always  renders  Abel  by  MUhor,  which 


given  to  Azariah,  one  of  the  three  friends  of  Daniel, 
miraculously  saved  from  the  burning  fiery  furnace 
(Dan.  Hi.).     [Azariah,  No.  10.]     [R.  W.  B.] 

A'BEL  (^3K=:k  meadow,  according  toGeseniua 

who  derives  it  from  a  root  signifying  moisture  like 
that  of  grass :  see,  however,  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  a  different  meaning  of  Lengerke,  Kenaan,  i.  358, 
and  Hengstenberg,  Pent.  ii.  319) ;  the  name  ot 
several  places  in  Palestine : — 

1.  A'bel-beth-ma'acha  (rDJfO  1V3  'X),  a 

town  of  some  importance  (t6\h  ko1  pirrooVoAir. 
"  a  city  and  a  mother  in  Israel  "  2  Sam.  xx.  19), 
in  the  extreme  N.  of  Palestine ;  named  with  Dan, 
Cinneroth,  Kedesh ;  and  as  such  falling  an  early 
prey  to  the  invading  kings  of  Svria  (1  K.  xv. 
20)  and  Assyria  (2  K.  xv.  29).  'in  the  parallel 
passage,  2  Chr.  xvi.  4,  the  name  is  changed  to 
Abel  Maim,  WO  X  =  "Abel  on  the  waters."  Here 

Sheba  was  overtaken  and  besieged  by  Joab  (2  Sam. 
xx.  14, 15) ;  and  the  city  was  saved  by  the  exercise 
on  the  part  of  one  of  its  inhabitants  of  that  sagacity 
for  which  it  was  proverbial  (18).  In  verses  14 
and  18  it  is  simply  Abel,  and  in  14  is  apparently 
distinguished  from  Beth-maacha.  If  the  derivation 
of  Gesenius  be  the  correct  one,  the  situation  of  Abel 
was  probably  in  the  Ard  el-Huleh,  the  marshy 
meadow  country  which  drains  into  the  Sea  of 
Merom,  whether  at  Abil  (Robinson,  iii.  372),  or 
more  to  the  south  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  390  note). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it  between  Paneas  and 
Damascus ;  bat  this  has  not  been  identified. 

2.  A'bel-miz'eaim  (Miizraim),  DHXO  'K,  ac- 
cording to  the  etymology  of  the  text,  the  mourning 
of  Egypt,  xMos  Atyixrov  (this  meaning,  however, 
requires  a  different  pointing,  ^3tt  for  ?3K)  :  the 

name  given  by.  the  Canaanites  to  the  floor  of  A  tad, 
at  which  Joseph,  his  brothers,  and  the  Egyptians 
made  their  mourning  for  Jacob  (Gen.  1.  11).  It 
was  beyond  ("QJ?  =  on  the  east  of)  Jordan,  though 

placed  by  Jerome  at  Beth-Hogla  (now  Ain-Hajla), 
near  the  river,  on  its  west  bank.  [Atad.] 

3.  A'wx-SHrr'TiiJ  (with  the  article  D'tSB'n  'N), 
"  the  meadow  of  the  acacias,"  in  the  "  plains '' 
(n3TJ?  =  the  deserts)  of  Moab ;  on  the  low  level 
of  the  Jordan  valley,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  cultivated  "  fields  "  on  the  upper  level  of  the 
table-land.  Here — their  last  resting-place  before 
crossing  the  Jordan — Israel  "  pitched  from  Beth- 
jesimoth  unto  A.  Shittim,"  Num.  xxxiii.  49. 
The  place  is  most  frequently  mentioned  by  its 
shorter  name  of  Shittim.  [Shtttdc.1  In  the  days 
of  Josephus  it  was  still  known  as  Abila, — the  town 
embosomed  in  palms,0  (Srov  rvy  x6\is  i<rr\r 
'AJJiA^,  Qoivutlqnirw  8*  lar\  rb  xttolw.  Ant. 
iv.  8,  §  1),  60  stadia  from  the  river  (v.  1,  §1). 
The  town  and  the  palms  have  disappeared ;  but  the 
acacia-groves,  denoted  by  the  name  Shittim,  still 
remain,  "  marking  with  a  line  of  verdure  the  upper 
terraces  of  the  Jordan  valley"  (Stanley.  8.  and  P. 
298). 

4.  A'bel-jieho'lah  (MecAolah,  nVltVi  'K, 


In  later  Hebrew  lost  its  special  significance,  and  was 
used  for  a  level  spot  or  plain  generally. 

*  It  was  amongst  these  palms,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus, that  Deuteronomy  was  delivered  by  Moses. 
Bee  the  passage  above  cited. 
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"  meadow  of  the  dance  "),  named  with  Beth-shean 
(Scythopolis)  and  Jokneam  (1  K.  iv.  12),  and 
therefore  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Jordan  valley  (Eus. 
iv  r<f  av\avi).  To  "  the  border  (the  '  lip '  or 
4  brink ')  of  Abel-meholah,"  and  to  Beth-shittah 
(the  '  house  of  the  acacia '),  both  places  being  evi- 
dently down  in  the  Jordan  valley,  the  routed 
Bedouin  host  fled  from  Gideon  (Judg.  vii.  22). 
Here  Elisha  was  found  at  his  plough  by  Elijah 
returning  up  the  valley  from  Horeb  (1  K.  xu. 
10-19).  In  Jerome's  time  the  name  had  dwindled 
to  'AjScXpca. 

5.  A'bel-cera'mim  (D'DTSl  'K),  in  the  A.  V. 
rendered  "  the  plain  of  the  vineyards,"  a  place  east- 
ward of  Jordan,  beyond  Aroer ;  named  as  the  point 
to  which  Jephtha  s  pursuit  of  the  Bene- Amnion 
extended  (Judg.  xi.  33).  A  K&fir)  i.fnr(\o<p6pos 
'A$t\  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  at  6  (Jerome,  7) 
miles  beyond  Philadelphia  (Rabbah) ;  and  another, 
olvofipos  Kdkovpirn,  more  to  the  N.  12  miles  E. 
from  Gadara,  below  the  Hieromax.  Ruins  bearing 
the  name  of  Abila  are  still  found  in  the  same  posi- 
tion (Ritter,  Syria,  1058).  There  were  at  least 
three  places  with  the  name  of  Aroer  on  the  further 
side  of  the  Jordan.  [Aroer.] 

6.  "  The  great  '  Abel,'  in  the  field  of  Joshua 
the  Bethsliemite"  (1  Sam.  vi.  18).  By  comparison 
with  14  and  15,  it  would  seem  that  J  has  been 
here  exchanged  for  *?,  and  that  for  few  should  be 
read  }3K  =  stone.  So  the  LXX.  and  the  Chaldee 
Targum.  Our  translators,  by  the  insertion  of 
"  stone  of,"  take  a  middle  course.  See,  however, 
Lengerke  (358)  and  Herxheimer  (I  Sam.  vi.  18), 
who  hold  by  Abel  as  being  the  name  subsequently 
given  to  the  spot  in  reference  to  the  "  mourning  " 
(l^aNIV)  there,  ver.  19.  In  this  case  compare 
Gen'.  I'll.  [G.] 

ABEL,  in  Hebr.  HEBEL  pari;  "Aj8«X; 
Abel ;  i.e.  breath,  vapour,  trawtitoriness,  probably 
so  called  from  the  shortness  of  his  life),  the  second 
son  of  Adam,  murdered  by  his  brother  Cain  (Gen. 
iv.  1-16).  Jehovah  showed  respect  for  Abel's  offer- 
ing, but  not  for  that  of  Cain,  because,  according 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.  4),  Abel  "  by 
faith  offered  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain. ' 
The  expression  "  sin,"  i.  e.  a  sin-offering  "  lieth  at 
the  door"  (Gen.  iv.  7),  seems  to  imply  that  the 
need  of  sacrifices  of  blood  to  obtain  forgiveness  was 
already  revealed.  On  account  of  Abel's  faith,  St. 
Augustine  makes  Abel  the  type  of  the  new  regene- 
rate man;  Cain  that  of  the  natural  man  (de  Civ. 
Dei,  xv.  1).  St.  Chrysostom  observes  that  Abel 
offered  the  best  of  his  flock — Cain  that  which  was 
most  readily  procured  {Horn,  in  Gen.  xviii.  5). 
Jesus  Christ  spoke  of  him  as  the  first  martyr 
(Matt,  xxiii.  35) ;  so  did  the  early  church  subse- 
quently. For  Christian  traditions  see  Iran.  v.  67 ; 
Chrysost.  Horn,  in  Gen.  xix. ;  Cedren.  Hist.  8. 
For  those  of  the  Rabbins  and  Mahommedans.  Eisen- 
Taanga,E)ddeckt.  Jud.  i.  462,  832;  Hottinger, 
Hist.  Or.  24 ;  Ersch  tt  Gruber,  Encykhp.  s.  v. ; 
and  the  Kar-an  V.  The  place  of  his  murder  and 
his  grave  are  pointed  out  near  Damascus  (Pococke, 
b.  ii.  168) ;  and  the  neighbouring  peasants  tell  a 
curious  tradition  respecting  his  burial  (Stanley, 
S.  4r  P.  p.  413). 

The  Oriental  Gnosticism  of  the  Sabaeans  made 
Abel  an  incarnate  Aeon,  and  the  Gnostic  or  Mani- 
chaean  sect  of  the  Abelitae  in  North  Africa  in  the 
time  of  Augustine  (de  Haeres.  86,  87),  so  called 


themselves  from  a  tradition  that  Abel,  though  mar- 
ried, lived  in  continence.  In  order  to  avoid  perpe- 
tuating original  sin,  they  rbllow?d  his  example,  but  in 
order  to  keep  up  their  sect,  each  married  pair  adopted 
a  male  and  female  child,  who  in  their  turn  vowed  to 
marry  under  the  same  conditions.        [R.  W.  B.] 

A'BEZ  ("r*aK  in  pause  )>3K  ;  'Pt$h ;  Aba), 
a  town  in  the  possession  of  Issachar,  named  be- 
tween Kisbion  and  Remeth,  in  Josh.  xix.  20,  only. 
Gesenius  mentions  as  a  possible  derivation  of  the 
name,  that  the  Chaldee  for  tin  is  i*l¥3K.  Possibly, 
however,  the  word  is  a  corruption  of  JOTl,  Thebez, 

now  Tubds,  a  town  situated  not  far  from  Engannim 
aod  Shunem  (both  towns  of  Issachar),  and  which 
otherwise  has  entirely  escaped  mention  in  the  list 
in  Joshua.  [G.] 

A'BI  03K;  "AjSov;  Abi),  mother  of  king  Heze- 
kiah  (2  K.  xviii.  2).  The  name  is  written  Abijah 
(iV3X)  in  2  Chr.  xxix.  1.   Her  father's  name  was 

Zechariah.  He  was  perhaps  the  Zechariah  mentioned 
by  Isaiah  (viii.  2).  [R.  W.  B.] 

ABI'A,  ABI'AH,  or  ABI'JAH  (Hjatrt - 

Wat* ;  'AM ;  Abia).    1.  Son  of  Becher,  the 

son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8).  2.  Wife  of  Her- 
ron  (1  Chr.  ii.  24).  3.  Second  son  of  Samuel, 
whom  together  with  his  eldest  son  Joel  he  made 
judges  in  Beersheba  (1  Sam.  viii.  2  ;  1  Chr.  vii.  28). 
The  corruptness  of  their  administration  was  the 
reason  alleged  by  the  Israelites  for  their  demanding 
a  king.  4.  Mother  of  king  Hezekiah.  [Abi.] 
For  other  persons  of  this  name  see  Abijah. 

[R.  W.  B.] 

ABI-AL'BON.  [Abiel.] 

ABI'ASAPH,  otherwise  written  EBI'ASAPH 
(*|DK'3K,  Ex.  vi.  24,  and  t^aK,  1  Chr.  vi. 

8,  22,  ix.  19;  'K&t&aap,  'Afiuriip,  'A0id<nup; 
Abiasaph :  according  to  Simonis,  "  cvjus  patrem 
abstulit  Seta,"  with  reference  to  the  death  of 
Korah,  as  related  in  Num.  xvi. ;  but  according  to 
Fiirst  and  Gesenius,  father  of  gathering,  i.  e.  the 
gatherer;  compare  *\Oti,  Asaph,  1  Chr.  vi.  89). 
He  was  the  head  of  one  of  the  families  of  the 
Korhites  (a  house  of  the  Kohathites),  but  his  pre- 
cise genealogy  is  somewhat  uncertain.  In  Ex.  vi. 
24,  he  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  represented  as 
one  of  the  sons  of  Korah,  and  as  the  brother  of 
Assir  and  Elkanah.  But  in  1  Chr.  vi.  he  appears 
as  the  son  of  Elkanah,  the  son  of  Assir,  the  son  of 
Korah.  The  natural  inference  from  this  would  be 
that  in  Ex.  vi.  24  the  expression  "  the  sons  of 
Korah "  merely  means  the  families  into  which  the 
house,  of  the  Korhites  was  subdivided.  But  if  so, 
the  verse  in  Exodus  must  be  a  later  insertion  than 
the  time  of  Moses,  as  in  Moses'  lifetime  the  great- 
grandson  of  Korah  could  not  have  been  the  head  of 
a  family.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  verse  is 
quite  out  of  its  place,  and  appears  improperly  to 
separate  ver.  25  and  ver.  23,  which  both  relate  to 
the  house  of  Aaron.  If,  however,  this  inference  is 
not  correct,  then  the  Ebiasaph  of  1  Chr.  vi.  is  a 
different  person  from  the  Abiasaph  of  Ex.  vi.,  viz. 
his  great-nephew.  But  this  does  not  seem  pro- 
bable. It  appears  from  1  Chr.  ix.  19,  that  that 
branch  of  the  descendants  of  Abiasaph  of  which 
Shallum  was  chief  were  porters,  "  keepers  of  the 
gates  of  the  tabernacle ;"  and  from  ver.  31  that 
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Mattithiah, «  the  first-born  of  Sballam  the  Korahite 
bid  the  set  office  over  the  things  that  were  made 
in  the  pans,"  apparently  in  the  time  of  David. 
From  Neh.  xii.  25  we  learn  that  Abiasaph's  family 
was  not  extinct  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah ;  for  the 
family  of  Meshullam  (which  is  the  same  as  Shal- 
lum),  with  Talmon  and  Akkub,  still  filled  the  office 
of  porters,  "  keeping  the  ward  at  the  threshold  of 
the  gate."  Other  remarkable  descendants  of  Abi- 
aaaph,  according  to  the  text  of  1  Chr.  vi.  33-37, 
were  Samuel  the  prophet  and  Elkanah  his  father 
(1  Sam.  i.  1),  and  Heman  the  singer;  but  Ebiasaph 
seems  to  be  improperly  inserted  in  ver.  37.*  The 
possessions  of  those  Kohathites  who  were  not  de- 
scended from  Aaron,  consisting  of  ten  cities,  lay  in 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh, 
and  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xxi.  20-26 ;  1  Chr.  vi. 
61).  The  family  of  Elkanah  the  Kohathite  resided 
in  Mount  Ephraim  (1  Sam.  i.  1).        [A.  C.  H.] 

ABI'ATHAB  ("W3K;  'A0«M<ip;  Abiathar; 

but  the  version  of  Santes  Pagninus  has  Ebiathar, 
according  to  the  Hebrew  points.  In  Mark  ii. 
26,  it  is  'A&ul$ap.  According  to  Simonis,  the 
name  means  "  (cuius)  pater  superstes  mansit, 
mortua  scil.  matre ; '  but  according  to  Fiirst  and 
Gesenius,  father  of  excellence,  or  abundance). 
Abiathar  was  that  one  of  all  the  sons  of  Ahimelech 
the  high  priest  who  escaped  the  slaughter  inflicted 
apon  his  father's  house  by  Saul,  at  the  instigation 
of  Doeg  the  Edomite  (see  title  to  Ps.  lii.  and  the 
psalm  itself  j,  in  revenge  for  his  having  inquired  of 
the  Lord  for  David,  and  given  him  the  shew-bread 
to  eat,  and  the  sword  of  Goliath  the  Philistine,  as 
is  related  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  We  are  there  told  that 
when  Doeg  slew  in  Mob  on  that  day  fourscore  and 
five  persons  that  did  wear  a  linen  ephod, "  one  of 
the  sons  of  Ahimelech  the  son  of  Ahitub,  named 
Abiathar,  escaped  and  fled  after  David ;"  and  it  is 
added  in  xxiii.  6,  that  when  he  did  so  "  he  came 
down  with  an  ephod  in  his  band,"  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  for  David  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  9,  xxi.  7 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  1,  v.  19,  &c.).  The 
fact  of  David  having  been  the  unwilling  cause  of 
the  death  of  all  Abiathar's  kindred,  coupled  with 
his  gratitude  to  his  father  Ahimelech  for  his  kind- 
ness to  him,  made  him  a  firm  and  stedfast  friend 
to  Abiathar  all  his  life.  Abiathar  on  his  part  was 
firmly  attached  to  David.  He  adhered  to  him  in 
bis  wanderings  while  pursued  by  Saul;  he  was 
with  him  while  he  reigned  in  Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii. 
1-3),  the  city  of  the  house  of  Aaron  (Josh.  xxi. 
10-13) ;  he  carried  the  ark  before  him  when  David 
brought  it  up  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  1 1 ;  IK. 
ii.  26) ;  he  continued  faithful  to  him  in  Absalom's 
rebellion  (2  Sam.  xv.  24,  29,  35,  36,  xvii.  15-17, 
xix.  11);  and  44  was  afflicted  in  all  wherein  David 
was  afflicted."  He  was  also  one  of  David's  chief 
counsellors  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  34).  When,  however, 
Adonijah  set  himself  up  for  David's  successor  on 
the  throne  in  opposition  to  Solomon,  Abiathar, 
either  persuaded  by  Joab,  or  in  rivalry  to  Zadok, 
or  under  some  influence  which  cannot  now  be  dis- 
covered, sided  with  him,  and  was  one  of  his  chief 
partisans,  while  Zadok  was  on  Solomon's  side.  For 
this  Abiathar  was  banished  to  his  native  village, 
Anathoth,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh.  xxi.  IS), 
and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  which  was 


*  See  The  Genealogies  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  by  Lord  Arthur  Hcrvey,  p.  210,  and  p. 
214,  note. 
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spar  ed  by  Solomon  only  on  the  strength  of  his  long 
and  faithful  service  to  David  his  father.  He  was 
no  longer  permitted  to  perform  the  functions  or 
enjoy  the  prerogatives  of  the  high-priesthood.  For 
we  are  distinctly  told  that  "  Solomon  thrust  out 
Abiathar  from  being  priest  to  the  Lord ;"  and  that 
"  Zadok  the  priest  did  the  king  put  in  the  room  of 
Abiathar"  (1  K.  ii.  27,  35).  So  that  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  assertion  in  1  K.  iv.  4,  that  in 
Solomon's  reign  "Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  the 
priests ;"  and  still  more  difficult  in  connexion  with 
ver.  2,  which  tells  us  that  "  Azariah  the  son  of 
Zadok  "  was  "  the  priest :"  a  declaration  confirmed 
by  1  Cbr.  vi.  10.  It  is  probable  that  Abiathar  did 
not  long  survive  David.  He  is  not  mentioned  again, 
and  he  must  have  been  far  advanced  in  years  at 
Solomon's  accession  to  the  throne. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  difficulties  connected 
with  Abiathar,  to  which  a  brief  reference  must  be 
made  before  we  conclude  this  article.  ( 1 .)  In  2  Sam . 
viii.  17,  and  in  the  duplicate  passage  1  Chr.  xviii. 
16,  and  in  1  Chr.  xxiv.  3,  6,  31,  we  have  Ahime- 
lech substituted  for  Abiathar,  and  Ahimelech  the 
son  of  Abiathar,  instead  of  Abiathar  the  son  of 
Ahimelech.  Whereas  in  2  Sam.  xx.  25,  and  in  every 
other  passage  in  the  0.  T.,  we  are  uniformly  told 
that  it  was  Abiathar  who  was  priest  with  Zadok 
in  David's  reign,  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ahi- 
melech, and  that  Ahimelech  was  the  son  of  Ahitub. 
The  difficulty  is  increased  by  finding  Abiathar 
spoken  of  as  the  high-priest  in  whose  time  David 
ate  the  shew-bread,  in  Mark  ii.  26.  (See  Alford, 
ad  he.)  However,  the  evidence  in  favour  of  David's 
friend  being  Abiathar  the  son  of  Ahimelech  pre- 
ponderates so  strongly,  and  the  impossibility  of  any 
rational  reconciliation  is  so  clear,  that  one  can  only 
suppose,  with  Procopius  of  Gaza,  that  the  error  was 
a  clerical  one  originally,  and  was  propagated  from 
one  passage  to  another.  The  mention  of  Abiathar 
by  our  Lord,  in  Mark  ii.  26,  might  perhaps  be  ac- 
counted for,  if  Abiathar  was  the  person  who  per- 
suaded his  father  to  allow  David  to  have  the  bread, 
and  if,  as  is  probable,  the  loaves  were  Abiathar's 
(Lev.  xxiv.  9),  and  given  by  him  with  his  own 
hand  to  David.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  our 
Lord  doubtless  spoke  of  Abiathar  as  JHSn,  "  the 

priest,"  the  designation  applied  to  Ahimelech 
throughout  1  Sam.  xx.,  and  equally  applicable  to 
Abiathar.  The  expression  ipxitptus  is  the  Greek 
translation  of  our  Lord's  words. 

(2.)  Another  difficulty  concerning  Abiathar  is  to 
determine  his  position  relatively  to  Zadok,  and  to 
account  for  the  double  high-priesthood,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  the  line  of  Ithamar  over  that  of 
Eleazar.  A  theory  has  been  invented  that  Abiathar 
was  David's,  and  Zadok  Saul's  high-priest,  but  it 
seems  to  rest  on  no  solid  ground.  The  facts  of  the 
case  are  these : — Ahimelech,  the  son  of  Ahitub,  the 
son  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eli,  was  high-priest  in 
the  reign  of  Saul.  On  his  death  his  son  Abiathar 
became  high-priest.  The  first  mention  of  Zadok  is 
in  1  Chr.  xii.  28,  where  he  is  described  as  a 
young  man  mighty  of  valour,"  and  is  said  to  have 
joined  David  while  he  reigned  in  Hebron,  in  com- 
pany with  Jchoiada,  "  the  leader  of  the  Aaionites." 
From  this  time  we  read,  both  in  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  Chronicles,  of  "  Zadok  and  Abiathar 
the  priests,"  Zadok  being  always  named  first.  And 
yet  we  are  told  that  Solomon  on  his  accession  put 
Zadok  in  tho  room  of  Abiathar.  Perhaps  the  true 
state  of  the  case  was,  that  Abiathar  was  (he  first. 
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ind  Zadok  the  Moond  priest;  but  that  from  the 
•uperior  Etreogth  of  the  house  of  Eleazar  (of  which 
Zadok  was  head),  which  enabled  it  to  furnish  16 
out  of  the  24  courses  (1  Chr.  xxiv.),  Zadok  acquired 
considerable  influence  with  David ;  and  that  this, 
added  to  his  being  the  heir  of  the  elder  line,  and 
perhaps  also  to  gome  of  the  passages  being  writteu 
after  the  line  of  Zadok  were  established  in  the  high- 
priesthood,  led  to  the  precedence  given  him  over 
Abiathar.  We  have  already  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  jealousy  of  Zadok  being  one  of  the  motives 
which  inclined  Abiathar  to  join  Adonijah's  taction. 
It  is  most  remarkable  how,  first,  Saul's  cruel 
slaughter  of  the  priests  at  Nob,  and  then  the 
political  error  of  the  wise  Abiathar,  led  to  the  ful- 
filment of  God's  denunciation  against  the  house  of 
Eli,  as  the  writer  of  1  K.  ii.  27  leads  us  to  observe 
when  he  says  that "  Solomon  thrust  out  Abiathar 
from  being  priest  unto  the  Lord,  that  he  might 
fulfil  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  He  spake  con- 
cerning the  house  of  Eli  in  Shiloh."  See  also  Joseph. 
Ant.  viii.  1,  §§3,  4.  [A.  C.  H.] 

A'BIB.  [Months.] 

ABI'DAH  and  ABI'DA  (17T3K;  'AfitM; 

Abida),  a  son  of  Midian  (Gen.  xrv.  4 ;  1  Chr. 
i.  33).  [E.  S.  P.] 

A'BIDAN  QT3N;  'AftM*;  Abidan),  chief 

of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Num.  i.  11,  ii.  22,  vii.  60,  65,  x.  24). 

A'BIEL  (j>K>3N;  'AM*;  Abiet).    1.  The 

father  of  Kish,  and  consequently  grandfather  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  ix.  1),  as  well  as  of  Abner,  Saul's  com- 
mander-in-chief (1  Sam.  xiv.  51).  In  the  genealogy 
in  1  Chr.  viii.  33,  ix.  39,  Ner  is  made  the  father  of 
Kish,  and  the  name  of  Abiel  is  omitted,  but  the 
correct  genealogy  according  to  Samuel  is : — 
Asm 
I 

Kish  Ner 
Saul  Abner 
2.  One  of  David's  30  "  mighty  men "  (1  Chr. 
a.  32);  called  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  31,  Abi-Albon,  a 
name  which  has  the  same  meaning.     [R.  W.  B.] 

ABIE'ZEB  0$  '3K,  father  of  kelp;  'A/9i- 

t(tp,  'If (I ;  familia  Ezri,  domns  Abiezer). 
1.  Eldest  son  of  Gilead,  and  descendant  of  Machir 
and  Manasseh,  and  apparently  at  one  time  the  lead- 
ing family  of  the  tribe  (Josh.  xvii.  2;  Num.  xxvi. 
30,  where  the  name  is  given  in  the  contracted 
form  of  Jeeter).    In  the  genealogies  of 

Chronicles,  Abiezer  is,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
text,  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  sister  of  Gilead 
(1  Chr.  vii.  18).  Originally,  therefore,  the  family 
was  with  the  rest  of  the  house  of  Gilead  on  the 
east  of  Jordan ;  but  when  first  met  with  in  the 
history,  some  part  at  least  of  it  had  crossed  the 
Jordan  and  established  itself  at  Ophrah,  a  place 
which,  though  not  yet  identified,  must  have  been 
on  the  hills  which  overlook  from  the  south  the 
wide  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  field  of  so  many  of  the 
battles  of  Palestine  (Stanley,  246-7 ;  Judg.  vi.  34). 
Here,  when  the  fortunes  of  his  family  were  at  the 
lowest — "  my  '  thousand'  is  '  the  poor  one'  in  Ma- 
nasseh "  (vi.  15) — was  born  the  great  Judge  Gideon, 
destined  to  raise  his  own  house  to  almost  royal  dignity 
(Stanley,  229),  and  to  achieve  for  his  country  one  of 
the  most  signal  deliverances  recorded  in  their  whole 


history.  [Gideon  ;  Ophrah.]  The  name  occurs, 
in  addition  to  the  passages  above  quoted,  in  Judg.  vi. 
34,  viii.  2 ;  and  in  an  adjectival  form  ('"Ityfl  *3K, 
"  the  Abiexrite")  in  Judg.  vi.  11,  24,  viii.  32. 

2.  One  of  David's  "  mighty  men  "  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
27 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  28,  xxvii.  12).  [G.] 

ABIGAIL  (^J'3N,  or  ^>J'3K;  'AjBryalo; 
Abigail).  1.  The  beautiful  wife  of  Nabal,  a  wealthy 
owner  of  goats  and  sheep  in  Carmel.  When  David  s 
messengers  were  slighted  by  Nabal,  Abigail  took  the 
blame  upon  herself,  supplied  David  and  his  follow- 
ers with  provisions,  and  succeeded  in  appeasing  his 
anger.  Ten  days  after  this  Nabal  died,  and  David 
sent  for  Abigail  and  made  her  his  wife  (1  Sam. 
xxv.  14,  teqT).  By  her  he  had  a  son,  called  Chi- 
les b  in  2  Sam.  iii.  3;  but  Daniel,  in  1  Chr.  iii.  1. 
For  Daniel  Thenius  proposes  to  reed  suggested 

to  him  by  the  LXX.  AaXovta  (Then.  Exeg.  Handb. 
ad  loc.). 

2.  A  sister  of  David,  married  to  Jether  the  Tsh- 
maelite,  and  mother,  by  him,  of  Amasa  (1  Chi',  ii. 
17).  In  2  Sam.  xvii.  25,  she  is  described  as  the 
daughter  of  Nahash,  sister  to  Zeruiah,  Joab's  mother, 
and  as  marrying  Ithra  (another  form  of  Jether)  an 
Israelite. 

The  statement  in  Samuel  that  the  mother  of 
Amasa  was  an  Israelite  is  doubtless  a  transcriber's 
error.  There  could  be  no  reason  for  recording  this 
circumstance;  but  the  circumstance  of  David's  sister 
marrying  a  heathen  Ishmaelite  deserved  mention 
(Thenius,  Exeg.  Handb.  Sam.  1.  c).  [R.  W.  B.] 

ABIHA'lL  (^PI'3N;  'AflixofA;  Abihaiel). 

1.  Father  of  Zuriel,  chief  of  the  Levitical  family  of 
Memri,  a  contemporary  of  Moses  (Num.  iii.  35). 

2.  Wife  of  Abishur  (1  Chr.  ii.  29).  3.  Son  of 
Huri,  of  the  tribeof  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  14).  4.  Wife 
of  Rehoboam.  She  is  called  the  daughter,  i.  e.  a 
descendant  of  Eliab,  the  elder  brother  of  David.  In 
2  Chr.  xi.  18,  her  name  is  written  with  71  instead 
of  n,  and  in  the  LXX.  'A£iafa.  5.  Father  of 
Esther  and  uncle  of  Mordecai  (Esth.  ii.  15,  ix.  29). 

The  names  of  No.  2  and  4  are  written  iu  some 
MSS.  ^PI'3K  ('AJixolo,  1  Chr.  ii.  29;  'AjBi- 
yala,  2  Chr.  xi.  18),  which  Gesosus  conjectures 
to  be  a  corruption  of       '3K,  but  which  Simonis 

derives  from  a  root^n,  and  interprets  "  father  of 
light,  or  splendour."  [R.  W.  B.] 

ABI'HU  (tM!V3K ;  'A0mt»;  Abiu),  the  second 
son  (Num.  iii.  2)  of  Aaron  by  Elisheba  (Ex.  vi.  23), 
who  with  his  father  and  his  elder  brother,  Nadab 
and  70  elders  of  Israel  accompanied  Moses  to  the 
summit  of  Siuai  (Ex.  xxiv.  1).  Being  together  with 
Nadab  guilty  of  offering  strange  fire  (Lev.  x.  1)  to 
the  Lord,  i.  e.  not  the  holy  fire  which  burnt  con- 
tinually upon  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  (Lev.  vi.  9, 
12) ;  they  were  both  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven, 
and  Aaron  and  his  surviving  sons  were  forbidden  to 
mourn  for  them.  [R.  W.  B.] 

ABI'HUD  01iT3K ;  'AfcoiS ;  Abiud),  son  of 
Bela  and  grandson  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  3). 

ABI  JAH  or  ABI'JAM.  1.  (W3K,  iV3K, 
DJ3K,  will  of  Jehovah;  'A0«£,  'Aj8«oo\  LXX. ; 
'AjEUat,  Joseph.;  Abiam,  Abia),  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Rehoboam  on  the  throne  of  Judah  (1  K. 
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zit.  31 ;  2  Chr.  xii.  16).  He  u  called  Abijah 
in  Chronicles,  Abijam  in  Kings ;  the  latter  name 
being  probably  an  error  in  the  MSS.,  since  the 
LXX.  have  nothing  corresponding  to  it,  and  their 
form,  'AjSioii,  seems  taken  from  Abijahu,  which 
occurs  2  Chr.  xiii.  20,  21.  Indeed  Gesenius  says 
that  some  MSS.  read  Abijah  in  1  K.  liv.  31.  The 
supposition;  therefore,  of  Lightfoot  {Harm.  0.  T., 
p.  209,  Pitman's  edition),  that  the  writer  in  Kings, 
who  takes  a  much  worse  view  of  Abijah's  character 
than  we  find  in  Chronicles,  altered  the  last  syllable 
to  avoid  introducing  the  holy  Jah  into  the  name  of 
a  bad  man,  is  unnecessary.  Bnt  it  is  not  fanciful 
or  absurd,  for  changes  of  the  kind  were  not  un- 
usual: for  example,  after  the  Samaritan  schism, 
the  Jews  altered  the  name  of  Shechem  into  Sychar 
(drunken),  as  we  have  it  in  John  iv.  5  ;  and  Hosea 
(iv.  1 5)  changes  Bethel,  house  of  Odd,  into  Bethaven, 
house  of  taught.    (See  Stanley,  S.  $  P.  p.  222.) 

From  the  first  book  of  Kings  we  learn  that 
Abijah  endeavoured  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  the 
Ten  Tribes,  and  made  war  on  Jeroboam.  No  details 
are  given,  but  we  are  also  informed  that  he  walked 
in  all  the  sins  of  Rehoboam  (idolatry  and  its  attend- 
ant immoralities,  1  K.  xiv.  23,  24),  and  that  his 
heart  "  was  not  perfect  before  God,  as  the  heart  of 
David  his  father."  In  the  second  book  of  Chro- 
nicles his  war  against  Jeroboam  is  more  minutely 
described,  and  he  makes  a  speech  to  the  men  of 
Israel,  reproaching  them  for  breaking  their  alle- 
giance to  the  house  of  David,  tor  worshipping  the 
golden  calves,  and  substituting  unauthorized  priests 
for  the  sons  of  Aaron  and  the  Levites.  He  was 
successful  in  battle  against  Jeroboam,  and  took 
the  cities  of  Bethel,  Jeshanoh,  and  Ephrain,  with 
their  dependent  villages.  It  is  also  said  that  his 
army  consisted  of  400,000  men,  and  Jeroboam's  of 
800,000,  of  whom  500,000  fell  in  the  action :  but 
Kennicott  {The  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment considered,  p.  532)  shows  that  our  MSS. 
are  frequently  incorrect  as  to  numbers,  and  gives 
reasons  for  redi  icing  these  to  40,000,  80,000,  and 
50,000,  ns  we  actually  find  in  the  Vulgate  printed 
at  Venice  in  1486,  and  in  the  old  Latin  version  of 
Josephus ;  while  there  is  perhaps  some  reason  to 
think  that  the  smaller  numbers  were  in  his  ori- 
ginal Greek  text  also.  Nothing  is  said  by  the 
writer  in  Chronicles  of  the  sins  of  Abijah,  but  we 
are  told  that  after  his  victory  he  "  waxed  mighty, 
and  married  fourteen  wires,"  whence  we  may  well 
infer  that  he  was  elated  with  prosperity,  and  like 
his  grandfather  Solomon  fell  during  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life  into  wickedness,  as  described  in 
Kings.  Both  records  inform  us  that  he  reigned 
three  years.  His  mother  was  called  either  Maachoh 
or  Michaiah,  which  are  mere  variations  of  the 
same  name,  and  in  some  places  (1  K.  xv.  2  ; 
2  Chr.  xi.  20)  she  is  said  to  be  the  daughter  of 
Absalom  or  Abishalom  (again  the  same  name) ;  in 
one  (2  Chr.  xiii.  2)  of  Uriel  of  Gibeah.  But 
it  is  so  common  for  the  word  113,  daughter,  to  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  granddaughter  or  descendant, 
that  we  need  not  hesitate  to  assume  that  Uriel 
married  Absalom's  daughter,  and  that  thus  Maachah 
was  daughter  of  Uriel  and  granddaughter  of  Absa- 
lom. Abijah  therefore  was  descended  from  David, 
both  on  his  father's  and  mother's  Bide.  According 
to  Ewald's  chronology  the  date  of  Abijah's  acces- 
sion was  B.C.  968 ;  Clinton  places  it  in  B.C.  959. 
The  18th  year  of  Jeroboam  coincides  with  the  1st 
and  2nd  of  Abijah. 


2.  The  second  son  of  Samuel,  called  Abu.ii  in  out 
version  ('AjSuf,  LXX.).   [ASIA,  Abiah,  No.  3.] 

3.  The  son  of  Jeroboam  I.  king  of  Israel,  in 
whom  alone,  of  all  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  was 
found  "  some  good  thing  toward  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,"  and  who  was  therefore  the  only  one  of  his 
family  who  was  suffered  to  go  down  to  the  grave 
in  peace.  He  died  in  his  childhood,  just  after 
Jeroboam's  wife  had  been  sent  in  disguise  to  seek 
help  for  him  in  his  sickness  from  the  prophet  Abi- 
jah, who  gave  her  the  above  answer.    (1  K.  xiv.) 

4.  A  descendant  of  Eleaznr,  who  gave  his  name 
to  the  eighth  of  the  twenty-four  courses  into  which 
the  priests  were  divided  by  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
10  j  2  Chr.  viii.  14).  To  the  course  of  Abijah 
or  Abia  belonged  Zacharias  the  father  of  John  the 
Baptist  (Luke  i.  5). 

6.  A  contemporary  of  Nebemiah  (Neh.  x.  7). 

[G.  E.  L.  C] 

ABI  JAM.  [Abijah,  No.  1.] 
A'BLLA.  [Abilene.] 

ABILENE  ('A0iAt)>>4,  Luke  iii.  1),  a  tetrarchy 
of  which  Abila  was  the  capital.  This  Abila  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Abila  in  Peraea,  and  other 
Syrian  cities  of  the  same  name,  but  was  situated 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  Antilibanus,  in  a  district 
fertilised  by  the  river  Barada.  It  is  distinctly  as- 
sociated with  Lebanon  by  Josephus  {Ant.  xviii.  6, 
§10,xix.  5,  §1,  xx.  7,  §1;  B.  J.  ii.  11,  §5). 
Its  name  probably  arose  from  the  green  luxuriance 
of  its  situation,  "  Abel  "  perhaps  denoting  "  a  grassy 
meadow."  [See  p.  3,  b.]  The  name,  thus  derived, 
is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  traditions  of  tho 
death  of  Abel,  which  are  associated  with  the  spot, 
and  which  are  localised  by  the  tomb  called  Nebi Haiti. 
on  a  height  above  the  ruins  of  the  city.  The  position 
of  the  city  is  very  clearly  designated  by  the  Itineraries 
as  1 8  miles  from  Damascus,  and  38  (or  32)  miles  from 
Heliopolis  orBaolbec  (/{in.  Ant.  and  Tab.  Petit.). 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  Abilene 
which  is  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  as  the  tetrarchy 
of  Lysanias.  [Lysanias.]  Like  other  districts 
of  the  East,  it  doubtless  underwent  many  changes 
both  of  masters  and  of  extent,  before  it  was  finally 
absorbed  in  the  province  of  Syria.  Josephus  asso- 
ciates this  neighbourhood  with  the  name  of  Lysa- 
nias both  before  and  after  the  time  referred  to  by 
the  evangelist.  For  the  later  notices  see  the  pas- 
sages just  cited.  We  there  find  "  Abila  of  Lysa- 
nias," and  "  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias,"  distinctly 
mentioned  in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Caligula. 
We  find  also  the  phrase  'AfiiAa  Avaavtov  in  Ptolemy 
(v.  15,  §22).  The  natural  conclusion  appears  to  be 
that  this  was  the  Lysanias  of  St.  Luke.  It  is  time 
that  a  chieftain  bearing  the  same  name  is  mentioned 
by  Josephus  in  the  time  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
as  ruling  in  the  same  neighbourhood  {Ant.  xiv. 
3,  §3,  xv.  4,  §1  ;  B.  J.  1,  13,  §1 ;  also  Dion 
Cass.  xlix.  32) :  and  from  the  close  connexion  of 
this  man's  father  with  Lebanon  and  Damascus 
{Ant.  xiii.  16,  §3,  xiv.  7,  §4 ;  B.  J.  i.  9,  §2) 
it  is  probable  that  Abilene  was  part  of  his  territory, 
and  that  the  Lysanias  of  St.  Luke  was  the  son  or 
grandson  of  the  former.  Even  if  we  assume  (as 
many  writers  too  readily  assume)  that  the  tetrarch 
mentioned  in  the  time  of  Claudius  and  Caligula  is 
j  to  be  identified,  not  with  the  Lysanias  of  St.  Luke, 
!  but  with  the  earlier  Lysanias  (never  called  tetrarch 
;  and  never  positively  connected  with  Abila)  in  the 
■  times  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  there  is  no  difficulty 
i  in  believing  that  a  prince  bearing  this  name  ruled 
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ever  a  tetrarchy  having  Abila  for  itf  capital,  in  the 
1 5th  year  of  Tiberius.  See  Wieseler,  Clironolo- 
gische  Synopse  der  vier  Evangelien,  pp.  174-183.) 

The  site  of  the  chief  city  of  Abilene  has  been  un- 
doubtedly identified  where  the  Itineraries  place  it ; 
and  its  remains  have  been  described  of  late  years  by 
many  travellers.  It  stood  in  a  remarkable  gorge 
called  the  86k  Wady  Barada,  where  the  river 
breaks  down  through  the  mountain  towards  the 
plain  of  Damascus.  Among  the  remains  the  in- 
scriptions are  most  to  our  purpose.  One  contain- 
ing the  words  Awarfov  Terpdpxov  is  cited  by  Po- 
cocke,  but  has  not  been  seen  by  any  subsequent  tra- 
veller. Two  Latin  inscriptions  on  the  nice  of  a 
rock  above  a  fragment  of  Roman  road  (6rst  noticed 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  1 822,  No.  52)  were  first 
published  by  Letronne  (Journal  desSavans,  1827), 
and  afterwards  by  Orelli  (Tnscr.  Lot.  4997, 4998). 
One  relates  to  some  repairs  of  the  road  at  the  expense 
of  the  Abileni:  the  other  associates  the  16th  Legion 
with  the  place.  (See  Hogg,  in  the  Trans,  of  the 
Royal  Oeog.  Soc.  for  1851  ;  Porter,  in  the  Journal 
of  Sacred  Literature  for  July,  1853,  and  especially 
his  Damascus,  i.  261-273;  and  Robinson,  Later 
Bib.  Res.  478-484.)  [J.  S.  H.] 

ABIM'AEL  (SnD'3K;  'AJ9ipaeA;  AbimaeT), 

a  descendant  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  28;  1  Chr.  i. 
22),  and  probably  the  progenitor  of  an  Arab 
tribe.  Bochart  (Phaleg,  ii.  24)  conjectures  that 
his  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  M<t\i,  a  place 
in  Arabia  Aromatifera,  mentioned  by  Theophrastus 
(Hist.  Plant,  ix.  4),  and  thinks  that  the  Malitae 
are  the  same  as  Ptolemy's  Manitae  (vi.  7,  §154), 
and  that  they  were  a  people  of  the  Minaeans  (for 
whom  see  Arabia).  The  name  in  Arabic  would 
*  -  »t 

probably  be  written  J^Le  TE-  S-  P-] 

ABIM'ELECH  OfbO^N,  father  of  the  king, 

or  father-king ;  'A/3i/iA«x ;  Abimelech),  the 
name  of  several  Philistine  kings.  It  is  supposed 
by  many  to  have  been  a  common  title  of  their 
kings;  like  that  of  Pharaoh  among  the  Egyptians, 
and  that  of  Caesar  and  Augustas  among  the 
Romans.  The  name  Father  of  the  King,  or  Father 
King,  corresponds  to  Padishah  (Father  King),  the 
title  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  Atallh  (Father,  pr. 
paternity),  the  title  of  the  Khans  of  Bucharia 
(Gesen.  Thes.).  An  argument  to  the  same  effect 
is  drawn  from  the  title  of  Ps.  xxxiv.,  in  which  the 
name  of  Abimelech  is  given  to  the  king,  who  is 
called  Achish  in  1  Sam.  xxi.  11 ;  but  perhaps  we 
ought  not  to  attribute  much  historical  value  to  the 
inscription  of  the  Psalm. 

1.  A  Philistine,  king  of  Genu-  (Gen.  xx.,  xxi.), 
who,  exercising  the  right  claimed  by  Eastern 
princes,  of  collecting  all  the  beautiful  women  of 
their  dominions  into  their  harem  (Gen.  xii.  15; 
Esth.  ii.  3),  sent  for  and  took  Sarah.  A  similar 
account  is  given  of  Abraham's  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion, to  that  of  his  behaviour  towards  Pharaoh 
[Abraham], 

2.  Another  king  of  Gerar  in  the  time  of  Isaac, 
of  whom  a  similar  narrative  is  recorded  in  relation 
to  Rebekah  (Gen.  xxvi.  1,  seq.). 

3.  Son  of  the  judge  Gideon  by  his  Shechemite 
concubine  (Judg.  viii.  31).  After  his  father's  death 
he  murdered  all  his  brethren.  70  in  number,  with 
the  exception  of  Jotham  the  youngest,  who  concealed 


himself;  and  he  then  persuaded  the  Shechemites, 
through  the  influence  of  his  mother's  brethren,  to 
elect  him  king.  It  is  evident  from  this  narrative 
that  Shechem  now  became  an  independent  state, 
and  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  conquering  Israelites 
(Ewald,  Qesch.  ii.  444).  When  Jotham  heard  that 
Abimelech  was  made  king,  he  addressed  to  the  She- 
chemites bis  table  of  the  trees  choosing  a  king  (Judg. 
ix.  1 ,  seq.  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  7,  §2),  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  well-known  fable  of  Menenius 
Agrippa  (Liv.  ii.  32).  After  he  had  reigned  three 
years,  the  citizens  of  Shechem  rebelled.  He  was 
absent  at  the  time,  but  he  returned  and  quelled  the 
insurrection.  Shortly  after  he  stormed  and  took 
Thebez,  but  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  woman 
with  the  fragment  of  a  mill-stone  (comp.  2  Sam.  xi. 
21) ;  and  lest  he  should  be  said  to  have  died  by  a 
woman,  he  bid  his  armour-bearer  slay  him.  Thus 
God  avenged  the  murder  of  his  brethren,  and  ful- 
filled the  curse  of  Jotham. 

4.  Son  of  Abiathar,  the  high-priest  in  the  time 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xviii.  16),  called  Abimelech  in 
2  Sam.  viii.  16  [Ahimelecu].         [R.  W.  B.] 

ABIN'ADAB  (anyiN  ;  'A,u»aMj8 ;  Abi- 
nadah).  1.  A  Levite,  a  native  of  Kirjathjearim, 
in  whose  house  the  ark  remained  20  years  (1  Sam. 
vii.  1,  2 ;  1  Chr.  xdii.  7).  2.  Second  son  of  Jesse, 
who  followed  Saul  to  his  war  against  the  Phi- 
listines (1  Sam.  xvi.  8,  xvii.  13).  3.  A  son  of 
Saul,  who  was  slain  with  his  brothers  at  the  fatal 
battle  on  Mount  Gilboa  (2  Sam.  xxxi.  2).  4.  Father 
of  one  of  the  12  chief  officers  of  Solomon  (1  K. 
iv.  7).  [R.  W.  B.]. 

ABIN'OAM  (Djfr3K  ;  "AjWu;  Abinoem), 
the  father  of  Barak  (Judg!  iv.  6,  12 ;  v.  1,  12). 

.  [R.  W.  B.] 
ABI'RAM  (DT3K;    'Afitipir;  AWron). 

1.  A  Reubenite,  son  of  Eliab,  who  with  Dathan 
and  On,  men  of  the  same  tribe,  and  Koran  a  Levite, 
organized  a  conspiracy  against  Moses  and  Aaron 
(Num.  xvi.).    [For  details  see  Korah.] 

2.  Eldest  son  of  Hid,  the  Bethelite,  who  died 
when  his  father  laid  the  foundations  of  Jericho  (1 
K.  xvi.  34),  and  thus  accomplished  the  first  part  of 
the  curse  of  Joshua  (Josh.  vi.  26).     [R.  W.  B.] 

AB'ISHAQ  (JC»3K;  'A$ioiy;  Abisag),  a 

beautiful  Shunamite,  taken  into  David's  harem  to 
comfort  him  in  his  extreme  old  age  (1  K.  i.  1-4). 
After  David's  death  Adonijah  induced  Bathsheba, 
the  queen-mother,  to  ask  Solomon  to  give  him 
Abishag  in  marriage ;  but  this  imprudent  petition 
cost  Adonijah  his  life  (1  K.  ii.  13,  seq.).  [Abo. 

NIJAH.]  [R.  W.  B.] 

ABISH'AI  0B»3»;  'A$t<r<ri  and  'Aj8«ral ; 

Abisai),  son  of  David's  sister  Zeruiah,  and  brother 
of  Joab.  He  was  one  of  David's  chief  officers.  The 
services  which  he  rendered  to  David  were  numerous, 
and  his  zeal  and  devotion  conspicuous.  He  accom- 
panied him  on  his  perilous  visit  to  the  camp  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xxvi.  5).  He  was  eager  to  punish  the 
insolence  of  Shimei  (2  Sam.  xvi.  9).  He  fled  with 
him  from  Absalom,  and  commanded  a  third  part  of 
the  royal  army  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2).  He  rescued  him 
from  Ishbi-benob,  the  giant,  in  the  war  with  the 
Philistines  (2  Sam.  xxi.  16,  17).  Lastly,  according 
to  1  Chr.  xviii.  12,  David's  slaughter  of  18,000 
Edomites  (or  Syrians,  1  Sam.  viii.  13)  is  due  to 
Abishai.  [R.  W.  B.] 
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ABISH'ALOM  (D^3K  ;    A/WaAsi/x  ; 

Abessahm),  father  of  Maachah,  who  was  the  wife 
of  Rehoboam,  and  mother  of  Abijah  (1  K.  it.  2, 10). 
He  is  called  Absalom  (Di^BQlC)  in  2  Chr.  xi.  20, 21. 

This  person  most  be  David's  son  (see  LXX.,  2  Sam. 
xiv.  27).  The  daughter  of  Absalom  was  doubtless 
called  Maachah  after  her  grandmother  (2  Sam. 
iii.  3). 

ABISHTJA  0HB»3K;    'K&iaoi ;  Abisue. 

According  to  Simonis,  patria  solus ;  i.  q.  %ualro- 
rpos,  and  Z^varpos.  According  to  Fiirst,  father  or 
lord  of  happiness.  Pater  salutis,  Gesen.).  1.  Son 
of  Bela,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  riii.  4). 
2.  Son  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  and  the 
father  of  Bukki,  in  the  genealogy  of  the  high-priests 
(I  Chr.  vi.  4,  5,  50,  51 ;  Err.  vii.  4,  5).  Accord- 
ing to  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  1,  §3)  he  executed 
the  office  of  high-priest  after  his  father  Phinehas, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Eli;  his  descendants,  till 
Zadok,  falling  into  the  rank  of  private  persons 
(itiwrtiaavrts).  His  name  is  corrupted  into 
'I&Vipros.  Nothing  is  known  of  him.   [A.  C.  H.] 

AB1SHUR  (T1^3K  ;  'A0uroip ;  Abisur), 
son  of  Shammai  (1  Chr.  ii.  28). 

AKITAL  f>B»3N  ;  A/SirdX ;  Abital),  one  of 
David's  wives  (2  Sam.  iii.  4 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  3). 

ABTTUB^lB^N;  'Aj8<t<«A;  Abitub),  son  of 
Shaharaim  by  Hushim  (1  Chr.  viii.  11). 

ABLUTION.  [PraiFiCATioN.] 

AB"NEB  ("03K,  once  "U'JIK,  fattier  of  light; 

Afiwrlip;  Abner),  son  of  Ner,  who  was  the 
brother  of  Kish  (1  Chr.  ix.  36),  the  father  of 
Saul.  Abner,  therefore,  was  Saul's  first  cousin, 
and  was  made  by  him  commander-in-chief  of  his 
army  (1  Sam.  xiv.  51).  He  was  the  person  who 
conducted  David  into  Saul's  presence  after  the 
death  of  Goliath  (xvii.  57) ;  and  afterwards  accom- 
panied his  master  when  he  sought  David's  life  at 
Hachilah  (xxvi.  3-14).  From  this  time  we  hear  no 
more  of  him  till  after  the  death  of  Saul,  when  he 
rises  into  importance  as  the  mainstay  of  his  family. 
It  would  seem  that,  immediately  after  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Mount  Gilboa,  David  was  proclaimed  king 
of  Judah  in  Hebron,  the  old  capital  of  that  tribe, 
but  that  the  rest  of  the  country  was  altogether  in 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  and  that  five  years 
passed  before  any  native  prince  ventured  to  oppose 
his  claims  to  their  power.  During  that  time  the 
Israelites  were  gradually  recovering  their  territory, 
and  at  length  Abner  proclaimed  the  weak  and  unfor- 
tunate Ishbosheth,  Saul's  son,  as  king  of  Israel  in 
Mahanaim,  beyond  Jordan — at  first  no  doubt  as  a 
place  of  security  against  the  Philistines,  though  all 
serious  apprehension  of  danger  from  them  must  have 
soon  passed  away — and  Ishbosheth  was  generally 
recognized  except  by  Judah.  This  view  of  the  order 
of  events  is  necessary  to  reconcile  2  Sam.  ii.  10, 
where  Ishbosheth  is  said  to  have  reigned  over  Israel 
for  two  years,  with  ver.  11,  in  which  we  read  that 
David  was  king  of  Judah  for  seven ;  and  it  is  con- 
firmed by  vers.  5,  6,  7,  in  which  David's  message  of 
thanks  to  the  men  of  Jabesh-gilead  for  burying  Saul 
and  his  sons  implies  that  no  prince  of  Saul's  house 
had  as  yet  claimed  the  throne,  but  that  David  hoped 
that  his  title  would  be  soon  acknowledged  by  all 
Israel ;  while  the  exhortation  "  to  be  valiant "  pro- 
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bably  refers  to  the  struggle  with  the  Philistines, 
who  placed  the  only  apparent  impediment  in  the 
way  of  his  recognition.  \Var  soon  broke  out  between 
the  two  rival  kings,  and  a  "  very  sore  battle  "  was 
fought  at  Gibeon  between  the  men  of  Israel  under 
Abner,  and  the  men  of  Judah  under  Joab,  son  of 
Zeruiah,  David's  sister  (1  Chr.  ii.  16).  When  the 
army  of  Ishbosheth  was  defeated,  Joab's  youngest 
brother  Asahel,  who  is  said  to  have  been  "  as  light 
of  foot  as  a  wild  roe,"  pursued  Abner,  and  in  spite 
of  wanting  refused  to  leave  him,  so  that  Abner  in 
self  defence  was  forced  to  kill  him.  After  this  the 
war  continued,  success  inclining  more  and  more  to 
the  side  of  David,  till  at  last  the  imprudence  of 
Ishbosheth  deprived  him  of  the  counsels  and  general- 
ship of  the  hero,  who  was  in  truth  the  only  support 
of  his  tottering  throne.  Abner  had  married  Rizpah, 
Saul's  concubine,  and  this,  according  to  the  views  of 
Oriental  courts,  might  be  so  interpreted  as  to  imply 
a  design  upon  the  throne.  Thus  we  read  of  a  cer- 
tain Armais,  who,  while  left  viceroy  of  Egypt  in  the 
absence  of  the  king  his  brother,  "  used  violence  to 
the  queen  and  concubines,  and  put  on  the  diadem, 
and  set  up  to  oppose  his  brother  "  (Manetho,  quoted 
by  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  15).  Cf.  also  2  Sam.  xvi.  21 , 
xx.  3,  1  K.  ii.  13-25,  and  the  case  of  the  Pseudo- 
Smerdis,  Herod,  iii.  68.  [AbsaJuOM;  Adonuah.] 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  Ishbosheth  so  understood  it, 
though  Abner  might  seem  to  have  given  sufficient 
proof  of  his  loyalty,  and  he  even  ventured  to  re- 
proach him  with  it.  Abner,  incensed  at  his  ingra- 
titude, after  an  indignant  reply,  opened  negotiations 
with  David,  by  whom  he  was  most  favourably  re- 
ceived at  Hebron.  He  then  undertook  to  procure 
his  recognition  throughout  Israel ;  but  after  leaving 
his  court  for  the  purpose  was  enticed  back  by  Joab, 
and  treacherously  murdered  by  him  and  his  brother 
Abishai,  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  partly  no  doubt,  as 
Joab  showed  afterwards  in  the  case  of  Amasa,  from 
fear  lest  so  distinguished  a  convert  to  their  cause 
should  gain  too  nigh  a  place  in  David's  favour 
(Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  1,  §5),  but  ostensibly  in  reta- 
liation for  the  death  of  Asahel.  For  this  there  was 
indeed  some  pretext,  inasmuch  as  it  was  thought 
dishonourable  even  in  battle  to  kill  a  mere  stripling 
like  Asahel,  and  Joab  and  Abishai  were  in  this  case 
the  revengers  of  blood  (Num.  xxxv.  19),  but  it  is 
also  plain  that  Abner  only  killed  the  youth  to  save 
bis  own  life.  This  murder  caused  the  greatest  sorrow 
and  indignation  to  David ;  but  as  the  assassins  were 
too  powerful  to  .be  punished,  he  contented  himself 
with  showing  every  public  token  of  respect  to 
Abner's  memory,  by  following  the  bier  and  pouring 
forth  a  simple  dirge  over  the  slain,  which  is  thus 
translated  by  Ewald  (Dichter  des  alten  Sondes,  i. 
p.  99):- 

As  a  villain  dies,  ought  Abner  to  die  2 
Thy  bands,  not  fettered ; 
Thy  feet,  not  bound  with  chains; 
As  one  falls  before  the  malicious,  fellest  thou ! 

— t.  e.  "  Thou  didst  not  fall  as  a  prisoner  taken  in 
battle,  with  hands  and  feet  fettered,  but  by  secret 
assassination,  such  as  a  villain  meets  at  the  hands 
oMUains  "  (2  Sam.  iii.  33,  34).  See  also  Lowth, 
jjttwej  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  xxii.    [G.  E.  L.  C] 

ABOMINATION  OF  DESOLATION  (to 
PtiXuy/ia  Trjr  IpTtji&atm,  Matt.  xxiv.  15),  men- 
tioned by  onr  Saviour  as  a  sign  of  the  approaching 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with  reference  to  Dan.  ix. 
27,  xi.  31,  iii.  11.  The  Hebrew  words  in  these 
purges  are  respectively,  DD&D  D'WpX?,  flpB'n 
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ndffO,  and  QOVy^:  the  LXX.  translate  the 
first  word  uniformly  $S4\vypa,  and  the  second 
ipri)n&a*uv  (ix.  27)  and  ifriiuiatm  (xi.  31,  xii. 
11):  many  MSS.  however  have  h^anap.ivov  in 
xi.  31.  The  meaning  of  the  first  of  these  words 
is  clear :  ^Mptf  expresses  any  religious  impurity, 

and  in  the  plural  number  especially  idols.  Suidas 
defines  $t4\vyna  as  used  by  the  Jews  ray  ttSa\ov 
Ked  trap  iieriimfia  irSpunrov.  It  is  important  to 
observe  that  the  expression  is  not  used  of  idolatry 
in  the  abstract,  but  of  idolatry  adopted  by  the 
.lews  themselves  (2  K.  xxi.  2-7,  xxiii.  13).  Hence 
we  must  look  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
in  some  act  of  apostacy  on  their  part;  and  so 
the  Jews  themselves  appear  to  have  understood  it, 
according  to  the  traditional  feeling  referred  to  by 
Josephus  (B,  J.  iv.  6,  §3),  that  the  temple  would 
be  destroyed  iav  xf*P*s  oiKfiai  rpouidvwrt  to  W/ic- 
pos.    With  regard  to  the  second  word  DOf,  which 

has  been  variously  translated  of  desolation,  of  the 
desolator,  that  astonisheth  (Marginal  transl.  xi.  31, 
iii.  11),  it  is  a  participle  used  substantively  and 
placed  in  immediate  apposition  with  the  previous 
noun,  qualifying  it  with  an  adjective  sense  asto- 
nishing, horrible  (Gesen.  s.  v.  DW5>),  and  thus 
the  whole  expression  signifies  a  horrible  abomi- 
nation. What  the  object  referred  to  was,  is  a 
matter  of  doubt ;  it  should  be  observed,  however, 
that  in  the  passages  in  Daniel  the  setting  up  of  the 
abomination  was  to  be  consequent  upon  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  sacrifice.  The  Jews  considered  the  pro- 
phecy as  fulfilled  in  the  profanation  of  the  Temple 

*  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when  the  Israelites 
themselves  erected  an  idolatrous  altar  (fia/uls, 
Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  5,  §4)  upon  the  sacred  altar, 
and  offered  sacrifice  thereon:  this  altar  is  de- 
scribed as  pSIkvy/ia  rrjt  ipvfuigtm  (1  Mace.  i. 
54,  vi.  7).  The  prophecy  however  referred  ulti- 
mately (as  Josephus  himself  perceived,  Ant.  x.  11, 
§7)  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans, 

,  and  consequently  the  ptiKvyua  must  describe 
some  occurrence  connected  with  that  event.  But 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  one  which  meets  all  the 
requirements  of  the  case:  the  introduction  of  the 
Roman  standards  into  the  Temple  would  not  be  a 
&t4\vypa,  properly  speaking,  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  Jews  themselves  participated  in  the 
worship  of  them ;  moreover,  this  event,  as  well  as 
several  others  which  have  been  proposed,  such  as 

'  the  erection  of  the  statue  of  Hadrian,  fail  in  regard 
to  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  being  subsequent 
to  the  destruction  of  the  city.  It  appears  most  pro- 
bable that  the  profanities  of  the  Zealots  constituted 
the  abomination,  which  was  the  sign  of  impending 
ruin.  Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  3,  §7.)        [V*. L. B.j 

A'BRAHAM  (D!T1?K,  father  of  a  multitude ; 
'KBpoAu;  Abraham:  originally  ABRAM,  D"OK, 
father  of  elevation;  'A&pan;  Abram),  the  son  of 
Terah,  and  brother  of  Nahor  and  Haran ;  and  the 
progenitor,  not  only  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  but  of 
several  cognate  tribes.  His  history  is  recorded  to  us 
with  much  detail  in  Scripture,  as  the  verv  type  of 
a  true  patriarchal  life ;  a  life,  that  is,  in  which  all 
authority  is  paternal,  derived  ultimately  from  God 
the  Father  of  all,  and  religion,  imperfect  as  yet  in 
revelation  and  ritual,  is  based  entirely  on  that  same 
fatherly  relation  of  God  to  man. '  The  natural  | 
!end<a.cy  of  such  a  religion  is  to  the  worship  of  | 
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tutelary  gods  of  the  family  or  of  the  tribe;  traces 
of  such  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  patriarchs 
are  found  in  the  Scriptural  History  itself;  and  the 
declaration  of  God  to  Moses  (in  Ex.  vi.  3)  plainly 
teaches  that  the  full  sense  of  the  unity  and  eternity 
of  Jehovah  was  not  yet  unfolded  to  them.  But 
yet  the  revelation  of  the  Lord,  as  the  "  Almighty 
God  "  (Gen.  xvii.  1,  xxviii.  3,  xxxv.  11),  and  "  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth"  (Gen.  xviii.  25),  the  know- 
ledge of  His  intercourse  with  kings  of  other  tribes 
(Gen.  xx.  3-7),  and  His  judgment  on  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  (to  say  nothing  of  the  promise  which  ex- 
tended to  "all  nations")  must  have  raised  the  pa- 
triaichal  religion  far  above  this  narrow  idea  of  God, 
and  given  it  the  germs,  at  least,  of  future  exalta- 
tion. {The  character  of  Abraham  is  that  which  is 
formed  by  such  a  religion,  and  by  the  influence  of 
a  nomad  pastoral  life ;  free,  simple,  and  manly ;  full 
of  hospitality  and  family  affection ;  truthful  to  all 
such  as  were  bound  to  him  by  their  ties,  though 
not  untainted  with  Eastern  ciaft  to  those  considei-ed 
as  aliens ;  ready  for  war,  but  not  a  professed  warrior, 
or  one  who  lived  by  plunder;  free  and  childlike  in 
religion,  and  gradually  educated  by  God's  hand  to 
a  continually  deepening  sense  of  its  all-absorbing 
claims.  It  standsjemaikably  contiasted  with  those 
of  Isaac  and  Jacob.! 

The  Scriptural -history  of  Abraham  is  mainly 
limited,  as  usual,  to  the  evolution  of  the  Great  Co- 
venant in  his  life ;  it  is  the  history  of  the  man 
himself  rather  than  of  the  external  events  of  his 
life;  and,  except  in  one  or  two  instances  (Gen.  xii. 
10-20,  xiv.,  xx.,  xxi.  22-34)  it  does  not  refer  to  his 
relation  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  them  he 
may  only  have  appeared  as  a  chief  of  the  hardier 
Chaldaean  race,  disdaining  the  settled  life  of  the 
more  luxurious  Canaauites,  and  fit  to  be  hired  by 
plunder  as  a  protector  against  the  invaders  of  the 
North  (see  Gen.  xiv.  21-23).  Nor  is  it  unlikely, 
though  we  have  no  historical  evidence  of  it,  that 
his  passage  into  Canaan  may  have  been  a  sign  or  a 
cause  of  a  greater  migration  from  Haran,  and  that 
he  may  have  been  looked  upon  (e.  g.  by  Abimelech, 
Gen.  xxi.  22-32)  as  onek  who  from  his  position  as 
well  as  his  high  character,  would  be  able  to  guide 
such  a  migration  for  evil  or  for  good  (Ewald,  Gesch. 
i.  pp.  409-413). 

The  traditions,  which  Josephus  adds  to  the  Scrip- 
tural narrative,  are  merely  such  as,  after  his  manner 
and  in  accordance  with  the  aim  of  his  writings,  exalt 
the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  Abraham,  making  him 
the  teacher  of  monotheism  to  the  Chaldaeans, 
and  of  astronomy  and  mathematics  to  the  Egyp- 
tians. He  quotes  however  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,' 
as  ascribing  to  him  the  conquest  and  govern- 
ment of  Damascus  on  his  way  to  Canaan,  and 
stating  that  the  tradition  of  his  habitation  was  still 
preserved  there  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  c.  7,  §2  ;  see 
Gen.  xv.  2). 

The  Arab  traditions  are  partly  ante-Moham- 
medan, relating  mainly  to  the  Kaabah  (or  sacred 
house)  of  Mecca,  which  Abraham  and  his  sou 
"  Ismail "  are  said  to  have  rebuilt  for  the  fourth  time 
over  the  sacred  black  stone.  But,  in  great  measure, 
they  are  taken  from  the  Koran,  which  has  itself 
borrowed  from  the  0.  T.  and  from  the  Rabbinical 
traditions.   Of  the  latter  the  most  remarkable  is  the 


*  Nicolaus  was  a  contemporary  and  favourite  of 
Herod  the  Great  and  Augustas.  The  quotation  is 
probably  from  an  Universal  History,  said  to  have  con- 
tained 144  books. 
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story  of  his  having  destroyed  the  idols  (see  Jud.  v. 
6-8),  which  Tenih  not  only  worshipped  (as  declared 
in  Josh.  xxiv.  2),  but  also  manufactured,  and 
having  been  cast  by  Nimrod  into  a  fiery  furnace, 
which  tamed  into  a  pleasant  meadow.  The  legend 
is  generally  traced  to  the  word  Ur  ("UK),  Abraham's 
birth-place,  which  has  also  the  sense  of"  light"  or 
"  fire.  But  the  name  of  Abraham  appeals  to  be 
commonly  remembered  in  tradition  through  a  very 
large  portion  of  Asia,  and  the  title  "  el-Khalil, ' 
« the  Friend"  (of  God)  (see  2  Chr.  xx.  7;  Is. 
xli.  8 ;  Jam.  ii.  23)  is  that  by  which  he  is  usually 
spoken  of  by  the  Arabs. 

The  Scriptural  history  of  Abraham  is  divided 
into  various  periods,  by  the  various  and  progressive 
revelations, ot  God,  which  he  received — 

(I.)  With  his  father  Tenth,  his  wife  Sarai,  and 
nephew  Lot,  Abram  left  Ur,  for  Haran  (Charran), 
in  obedience  to  a  call  of  God  (alluded  to  in  Acts  vii. 
2-4).  Haran,  apparently  the  eldest  brother— since 
Nahor,  and  probably  also  Abram b  married  his 
daughter — was  dead  already ;  and  Nahor  remained 
behind  (Gen.  zi.  SI).  In  Haran  Terah  died :  and 
Abram,  now  the  head  of  the  family,  received  a 
second  call,  and  with  it  the  promise."  His  promise 
was  two-fold,  containing  both  a  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual blessing,  the  one  of  which  was  the  type  and 
earnest  of  the  other.  The  temporal  promise  was, 
that  he  should  become  a  great  and  prosperous  nation, 
the  spiritual,  that  in  him  "  should  all  families  of 
the  earth  be  blessed"  (Gen.  xii.  2). 

Abram  appears  to  have  entered  Canaan,  as  Jacob 
afterwards  did,  along  the  valley  of  the  Jabbok ;  for 
he  crossed  at  once  into  the  rich  plain  of  Moreh, 
near  Sichem,  and  under  Ebal  and  Gerizim.  There, 
in  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  of  the  land,  be  re- 
ceived the  first  distinct  promise  of  his  future  inhe- 
ritance I  Gen.  xii.  7),  and  built  his  first  altar  to 
God.  "The  Canaanite "  (it  is  noticed)  " was  then 
in  the  land,"  and  probably  would  view  the  strangers 
of  the  warlike  north  with  no  friendly  eyes.  Accord- 
ingly Abram  made  his  second  resting-place  in  the 
strong  mountain  country,  the  key  of  the  various 
passes,  between  Bethel  and  Ai.  There  he  would 
dwell  securely,  till  famine  drove  him  into  the  richer 
and  move  cultivated  land  of  Egypt. 

That  his  history  is  no  ideal  or  heroic  legend,  is 
very  clearly  shown,  not  merely  by  tne  record  ot  his 
deceit  as  to  Sarai,  practised  in  Egypt  and  repeated 
afterwards,  but  much  more  by  the  clear  description 
of  its  utter  failure,  and  the  humiliating  position  in 
which  it  placed  him  in  comparison  with  Pharaoh, 
and  still  more  with  Abimelech.  That  he  should 
have  felt  afraid  of  such  a  civilized  and  imposing 
power,  as  Egypt  even  at  that  time  evidently  was, 
is  consistent  enough  with  the  Arab  nature  as  it  is 
now:  that  he  should  have  sought  to  guard  himself 
by  deceit,  especially  of  that  kind,  which  is  true  in 
word  and  false  in  effect,  is  unfortunately  not  at  all 
incompatible  with  a  generally  religious  character ; 


b  "iacah"  (in  Gen.  xi.  29)  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  same  person  as  Sarai.  That  Abram  calls  her 
bis  "  sister"  is  not  conclusive  against  it ;  lor  see  xiv. 
14,  where  Lot  is  called  his  "  brother." 

'  It  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Acts  (vii.  4)  that 
Abram  quitted  Haran  after  his  father's  death.  This 
is  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  statements  that 
Terah  was  70  years  old  st  the  birth  of  Abram  (Gen. 
xi.  26) ;  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  205  (Gen.  xi.  82) ; 
and  that  A  brum  was  7  5  years  old  when  he  left  Haran : 
hence  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  Abram  migrated 
from  Haran  in  his  father's  lifetime.    Various  expla- 


but  that  such  a  story  should  hare  been  framed  in  an 
ideal  description  of  a  saint  or  hero  is  inconceivable. 

The  period  of  his  stay  in  Egypt  is  not  recorded, 
but  it  is  from  this  time  that  his  wealth  and  power 
appear  to  have  begun  (Gen.  xiii.  2).  If  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Hyksos  in  Memphis  is  to  be  referred 
to  this  epoch,  as  seems  not  improbable  [Egypt], 
then,  since  they  were  akin  to  the  Hebrews,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  Abram  may  have  token  part  in 
their  war  of  conquest,  and  so  have  had  another 
recommendation  to  the  favour  of  Pharaoh. 

On  his  return,  the  very  fact  of  this  growing 
wealth  and  importance  caused  the  separation  of  Lot 
and  his  portion  of  the  tribe  from  Abram.  Lot's 
departure  to  the  rich  country  of  Sodom  implied  a 
wish  to  quit  the  nomadic  life,  and  settle  at  once ; 
Abram,  on  the  contrary,  was  content  still  to  "  dwell 
in  tents"  and  wait  for  the  promised  time  (Heb. 
xi.  9).  Probably  till  now  he  had  looked  on  Lot  as 
his  heir,  and  his  separation  from  him  was  a  Provi- 
dential preparation  for  the  future.  From  this  time 
he  took  up  his  third  resting-place  at  Mamre,  or 
Hebron,  the  future  capital  of  Judah,  situated  in  the 
direct  line  of  communication  with  Egypt,  and  open- 
ing down  to  the  wilderness  and  pasture  land  of 
Beersheba.  This  very  position,  so  different  from 
the  mountain-fastness  of  Ai,  marks  the  change  in 
the  numbers  and  powers  of  bis  tribe. 

The  history  of  his  attack  on  Chedorlaomer  which 
follows,  gives  us  a  specimen  of  the  view  which 
would  be  taken  of  him  by  the  external  world.  By 
the  way  in  which  it  speaks  of  him  as  "  Abram  the 
Hebrew,"11  it  would  seem  to  be  an  older  document, 
a  fragment  of  Canaanitish  history  (as  Ewald  calk 
it),  preserved  and  sanctioned  by  Moses.  The  inva- 
sion was  clearly  another  northern  immigration  or 
foray,  for  the  chiefs  or  kings  were  of  Shinar  (Baby- 
lonia), Ellasar  (Assyria  ?),  Elam  (Persia),  &c. ;  that 
it  was  not  the  first,  is  evident  from  the  vassalage  of 
the  kings  of  the  cities  of  the  plain;  and  it  ex- 
tended (see  Gen.  xiv.  5-7)  far  to  the  south  over  a 
wide  tract  of  country.  Abram  appears  here  as  the 
head  of  a  small  confederacy  of  chiefs,  powerful 
enough  to  venture  on  a  long  pursuit  to  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  to  attack  with  success  a 
large  force,  and  not  only  to  rescue  Lot,  but  to  roll 
back  for  a  time  the  stream  of  northern  immigra- 
tion. His  high  position  is  seen  in  the  gratitude  of 
the  people,  and  the  dignity  with  which  he  refuses 
the  character  of  a  hireling ;  that  it  did  not  elate 
him  above  measure,  is  evident  from  his  reverence 
to  Melchizedek,  in  whom  he  recognized  one  whose 
call  was  equal  and  consecrated  rank  superior  to  his 
own  [Melchizedek]. 

(II.)  The  second  period  of  Abram's  life  is  mar  ked 
by  the  fresh  revelation,  which,  without  further 
unfolding  the  spiritual  promise,  completes  the  tem- 
poral one,  already  in  course  of  fulfilment.  It  first 
announced  to  him,  that  a  child  of  his  own  should  in- 
herit the  promise,  and  that  his  seed  should  be  as  the 


nations  have  been  given  of  this  difficulty ;  the  most 
probable  is,  that  the  statement  in  Gen.  xi.  26,  that 
Terah  was  70  years  old  when  he  begat  bis  three  chil- 
dren, applies  only  to  the  oldest,  Haran,  and  that  the 
births  of  his  two  younger  children  belonged  to  a  sub- 
sequent period  [Chronology]. 

a  'O  trtpaTTjf,  LXX.  If  this  sense  of  the  word  be 
taken,  it  strengthens  the  supposition  noticed.  In  any 
case  the  name  is  that  applied  to  the  Israelites  by 
foreigners,  or  used  by  them  of  themselves  only  in 
speaking  to  foreigners :  see  Hkbskw. 
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"  stars  of  heaven."  This  promise,  unlike  the  other, 
Appeared  at  his  age  contrary  to  nature,  and  there- 
fore it  is  on  this  occasion  that  his  taith  is  specially 
noted,  as  accepted  and  "  counted  for  righteousness. ' 
Accordingly,  he  now  passed  into  a  new  position,  for 
not  only  is  a  fuller  revelation  given  as  to  the  cap- 
tivity of  his  seed  in  Egypt,  the  time  of  their  deli- 
verance, and  their  conquest  of  the  land,  "  when  the 
iniquity  of  the  Amorites  was  full,"  but  after  his 
solemn  burnt-offering  the  visible  appearance  of  God 
in  fire  is  vouchsafed  to  him  as  a  sign,  and  he 
enters  into  covenant  with  the  Lord  (Gen.  xv.  18). 
This  covenant,  like  the  earlier  one  with  Noah  (Gen. 
ix.  9-17)  is  one  of  free  promise  from  God,  faith  only 
in  that  promise  being  required  from  man. 

The  immediate  consequence  was  the  taking  of 
Hagor,  Sarai's  maid,  to  be  a  concubiue  of  Abram  (as 
a  means  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  seed), 
and  the  conception  of  Ishmael. 

(III.)  For  fourteen  years  after,  no  more  is  re- 
corded of  Abram,  who  seems  during  all  that  period 
to  have  dwelt  at  Mamre.  After  that  time,  in 
Abram's  99th  year,  the  last  step  in  the  revelation 
of  the  promise  is  made,  by  the  declaration  that  it 
should  be  given  to  a  son  of  Sarai ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  temporal  and  spiritual  elements  are  dis- 
tinguished ;  Ishmael  can  share  only  the  one,  Isaac 
is  to  enjoy  the  other.  The  covenant,  which  before 
was  only  for  temporal  inheritance  (Gen.  iv.  J8),  is 
now  made  "  everlasting,"  and  sealed  by  circum- 
cision. This  new  state  is  marked  by  the  change 
of  Abram's  name  to  "  Abraham,"  and  Sarai's  to 
"  Sarah,"  *  and  it  was  one  of  far  greater  acquaint- 
ance and  intercourse  with  God.  For,  immediately 
after,  we  read  of  the  Lord's  appearance  to  Abraham 
in  human  form,  attended  by  two  angels,  the  mi- 
nisters of  His  wrath  against  Sodom,  of  His  announce- 
ment of  the  coming  judgment  to  Abraham,  and 
acceptance  of  his  intercession  for  the  condemned 
cities/  The  whole  record  stands  alone  in  Scripture 
for  the  simple  and  familiar  intercourse  of  God  with 
him,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  vaguer  and 
more  awful  descriptions  of  previous  appearances 
(see  e.  g.  xv.  12),  and  of  those  of  later  times  (Gen. 
xxviii.  17,  xxxii.  30;  Ex.  iii.  6,  &c).  And,  cor- 
responding with  this,  there  is  a  perfect  absence  of 
all  fear  on  Abraham's  part,  and  a  cordial  and 
reverent  joy,  which,  more  than  anything  else,  recals 
the  time  past  when  "  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God 
was  heard,  walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the 
day." 

Strangely  unworthy  of  this  exalted  position  -as 
the  "  Friend  "  and  intercessor  with  God,  is  the  re- 
petition of  the  falsehood  as  to  Sarah  in  the  land  of 


•  The  original  name  »Tg>  is  uncertain  in  deriva- 

—  T 

tion  and  meaning.  Gescnius  renders  it  "  nobility," 
from  the  same  root  as  "  Sarah ;"  Ewald  by  "  quarrel- 
some" (from  the  root  MIC  in  sense  of  "  to  fight"). 

TT 

The  name  Sarah,  n"IE>  is  certainly  "  princess." 

TT  ' 

;  Tradition  still  points  out  (he  supposed  site  of  this 
appearance  of  the  Lord  to  Abraham.  About  a  mile 
from  Hebron  is  a  beautiful  and  massive  oak,  which 
still  bears  Abraham's  name.  The  residence  of  the 
patriarch  was  called  "  the  oaks  of  Mamre,"  errone- 
ously translated  in  A.  V.  "  the  plain  "  of  Mamre  (Gen. 
xiii.  18,  xviii.  1) ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is 
the  exact  spot,  since  the  tradition  in  the  time  of  Jo- 
sephus  (B.  J.  iv.  9,  §7)  was  attached  to  a  terebinth. 
This  tree  no  longer  remains  j  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  stood  within  the  ancient  enclosure,  which  is 


the  Philistines  (Gen.  xx.).  It  was  the  first  time 
he  had  come  in  contact  with  that  tribe  or  collection 
of  tribes,  which  stretched  along  the  coast  almost  to 
the  borders  of  Egypt;  a  race  apparently  of  lords 
ruling  over  a  conquered  population,  and  another 
example  of  that  series  of  immigrations  which  appear 
to  have  taken  place  at  this  time.  It  seems,  fiom 
Abraham's  excuse  for  his  deceit  on  this  occasion,  as 
if  there  had  been  the  idea  in  his  mind,  that  all  arms 
may  be  used  against  unbelievers,  who,  it  is  assumed, 
have  no  "  fear  of  God,"  or  sense  of  right.  If  so,  the 
rebuke  of  Abimelech,  by  its  dignity  and  its  clear 
recognition  of  a  God  of  justice,  must  have  put  him 
to  manifest  shame,  and  taught  him  that  others  also 
were  servants  of  the  Lord. 

This  period  again,  like  that  of  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  was  one  of  growth  in  power  and  wealth,  as 
the  respect  of  Abimelech  and  his  alarm  for  the 
future,  so  natural  in  the  chief  of  a  race  of  conquei- 
ing  invaders,  very  clearly  shows.  Abram's  settle- 
ment at  Beersheba,  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  near 
the  Amalekite  plunderers,  shows  both  that  he  needed 
room,  and  was  able  to  protect  himself  and  his  flocks. 

The  birth  of  Isaac  crowns  his  happiness,  and 
fulfils  the  first  great  promise  of  God :  and  the 
expulsion  of  Ishmael,  painful  as  it  was  to  him,  and 
vindictive  as  it  seems  to  have  been  on  Sarah's  part, 
was  yet  a  step  in  the  education  which  was  to  teach 
him  to  give  up  all  for  the  one  great  object.  The 
symbolical  meaning  of  the  act  (drawn  out  in  Gal. 
iv.  21-31)  could  not  have  been  wholly  unfelt  by 
the  patriarch  himself,  so  far  as  it  involved  the 
sense  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  promise,  and 
carried  out  the  fore-ordained  will  of  God. 

(IV.)  Again  for  a  long  period  (25  years,  Joseph. 
Ant.  i.  13,  §2)  the  history  is  silent:  then  comes 
the  final  trial  and  perfection  of  his  faith  in  the 
command  to  offer  up  the  child  of  his  allections  and 
of  God's  promise.  The  trial  lay,  first  in  the 
preciousness  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  perplexity  in 
which  the  command  involved  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise ;  secondly,  in  the  strangeness  of  the  com- 
mand to  violate  the  human  life,  of  which  the  sac-red- 
ness had  been  enforced  by  God's  special  command 
(Gen.  ix.  5,  6),  as  well  as  by  the  feelings  of  a  father. 
To  these  trials  he  rose  superior  by  faith,  that  "  God 
was  able  to  raise  Isaac  eveu  from  the  dead "  (Heb. 
xi.  19),  probably  through  the  same  faith,  to  which 
our  Lord  refers,  that  God  had  promised  to  be  the 
"  God  of  Isaac  "  (Gen.  xvii.  19),  and  that  He  was  not 
"  a  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  » 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  the  blessing  given  to 
him  now,  the  original  spiritual  promise  is  repeated 
for  the  first  time  since  his  earliest  call,  and  in  the 


still  called  "Abraham's  House."  A  fair  was  held 
beneath  it  in  the  time  of  Constantine ;  and  it  remained 
to  the  time  of  Theodosius.  (Robinson,  ii.  81,  ed. 
1856  ;  Stanley,  S.  <*  P.  143.) 

8  The  scene  of  the  sacrifice  is.  according  to  our  pre- 
sent text,  and  to  Jusephus,  the  land  of  "  Moriab,"  or 
n*^lDf  chosen  by  Jehovah,  Ges.  (comp.  the  name 
"  Jchovah-Jireh").  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  has 
*'  Moreh,"  Pn'lD  ;  the  LXX.  render  the  word  here  by 
iriv  tyr/Airr,  the  phrase  used  for  what  is  undoubtedly 
"  Moreh  "  in  xii.  6,  whereas  in  2  Chr.  iii.  they  render 
"Moriab."  by  'A^uupta:  they  therefore  probably  read 
"Moreh"  also.  The  fact  of  the  three  days'  journey 
from  Beersheba  suits  Moreh  better  (see  Stanley's 
S.  $  P.  p.  251) ;  other  considerations  seem  in  favour 
of  Moriah. 
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same  words  then  used.  But  the  promise  that  "  in 
his  seed  all  nations  should  be  blessed"  would  be 
now  understood  very  differently,  and  felt  to  be  far 
above  the  temporal  promise,  in  which,  perhaps,  at 
first  it  seemed  to  be  absorbed.  It  can  hardly  be 
wrong  to  refer  pre-eminently  to  this  epoch  the 
declaration,  that  Abraham  "  saw  the  day  of  Christ 
and  was  glad  "  (John  viii.  56). 

The  history  of  Abraham  is  now  all  but  over, 
though  his  life  was  prolonged  for  nearly  50  years. 
The  only  other  incidents  are  the  death  and  burial 
of  Sarah,  the  marriage  of  Isaac  with  Rebekah,  and 
that  of  Abraham  with  Keturah. 

The  death  of  Sarah  took  place  at  Kirjath  Arte, 
i.e.,  Hebron,  so  that  Abraham  must  have  returned 
from  Beersheba  to  his  old  and  more  peaceful  home. 
In  the  history  of  her  burial,  the  most  notable 
points  are  the  respect  paid  to  the  power  and  cha- 
racter of  Abraham,  as  a  mighty  prince,  and  the 
exceeding  modesty  and  courtesy  of  his  demeanour. 
It  is  sufficiently  striking  that  the  only  inheritance 
of  his  family  in  the  land  of  promise  should  be  a 
tomb.  The  sepulchral  cave  of  Macbpelah  is  now 
said  to  be  concealed  under  the  Mosque  of  Hebron 
(see  Stanley,  S.  f  P.  p.  101). 

The  marriage  of  Isaac',  so  far  as  Abraham  is 
concerned,  marks  his  utter  refusal  to  ally  his  son 
with  the  polluted  and  condemned  blood  of  the 
Canaanites. 

The  marriage  with  Keturah  is  the  strangest  and 
most  unexpected  event  recorded  in  his  life,  Abraham 
having  long  ago  been  spoken  of  as  an  old  man ;  but 
his  youth  having  been  restored  before  the  birth  of 
Isaac  must  have  remained  to  him,  and  Isaac's  mar- 
riage having  taken  his  son  comparatively  away, 
may  have  induced  him  to  seek  a  wife  to  be  the 
support  of  his  old  age.  Keturah  held  a  lower  rank 
than  Sarah,  and  her  children  were  sent  away,lest  they 
should  dispute  the  inheritance  of  Isaac,  Abraham 
having  learnt  to  do  voluntarily  in  their  case  what 
had  been  forced  upon  him  in  the  case  of  Ishmael. 

Abraham  died  at  the  age  of  175  years,  and  his 
sons,  the  heir  Isaac,  and  the  outcast  Ishmael, 
united  to  lay  him  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  by 
the  side  of  Sarah. 

His  descendants  were  (1)  the  Israelites;  (2)  a 
branch  of  the  Arab  Mnes  through  Ishmael;  (3) 
the  "children  of  >*»  East,"  of  whom  the  Mi- 
dianites  were  the^chief;  (4)  perhaps  (as  cognate 
tribes),  the  nations  of  Ammon  and  Moab  (see  these 
names);  and  through  their  various  branches  his 
name  is  known  all  over  Asia.  [A.  B.] 

A'BBAM.  [Abraham.] 

ABKO'NAH  (nroy,  from  "O^,  to  cross 
over),  one  of  the  halting-places  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  desert,  immediately  preceding  Ezion-geber,  and 
therefore,  looking  to  the  root,  the  name  may  pos- 
sibly retain  the  trace  of  a  ford  across  the  head  of 
the  Elanitic  Gulf.  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  given  as 
Ebronah  ('Eppari;  HebronaK)  (Num.  xxiiii.  34, 
35).    [Ebbgnah.]  [G.] 

ABBO'NAS  (' Appavit),  a  torrent  (x* (/«#oj ), 
apparently  near  Cilicia:  if  so,  it  may  possibly  be 
the  Nahr  Abrmm,  or  Ibrahim,  the  ancient  Adonis, 
which  rises  in  the  Lebanon  at  Afka,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  at  Jebeil  (Byblos).  It  has  however  been 
conjectured  (Movers,  Banner  Zeits.  xiii.  38)  that 
the  word  is  a  corruption  of  "VUPI  "DJ?  =  beyond 

the  river  (Euphrates),  which  has  just  before  been 
mentioned;  a  corruption  not  more  inconceivable 


than  many  which  actually  exist  in  the  LXX.  The 
A.  V.  has  Abbonai  (  Jud.  it  24).  [G.J 

ABSALOM  (Di^3K,/«a«r  of  peace;  Aj8«r- 
a-aXdfi  •  Absalom),  third  son  of  David  by  Maacah, 
daughter  of  Talmai  king  of  Geshur,  a  Syrian  dis- 
trict adjoining  the  N.E.  frontier  of  the  Holy  Land 
near  the  Lake  of  Merom.  He  is  scarcely  men- 
tioned till  after  David  had  committed  the  great 
crime  which  by  its  consequences  embittered  his  old 
age,  and  then  appears  as  the  instrument  by  whom 
was  fulfilled  God's  threat  against  the  sinful  king, 
that  "  evil  should  be  raised  up  against  him  out  of 
his  own  house,  and  that  his  neighbour  should  lie 
with  his  wives  in  the  sight  of  tile  sun."  In  the 
latter  part  of  David's  reign,  polygamy  bore  its  ordi- 
nary fruits.  Not  only  is  his  sin  in  the  case  of 
Bathsheba  traceable  to  it,  since  it  naturally  suggests 
the  unlimited  indulgence  of  the  passions,  but  it  also 
brought  about  the  punishment  of  that  sin,  by  raising 
up  jealousies  .and  conflicting  claims  between  the 
sons  of  different  mothers,  each  apparently  living 
with  a  separate  house  and  establishment  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  8,  xiv.  24;  cf.  1  K.  vii.  8,  &c.).  Absalom 
had  a  sister  Tamar,  who  was  violated  by  her  half- 
brother  Amnon,  David's  eldest  son  by  Ahinoam, 
the  Jezreelitess.  The  king,  though  indignant  at  so 
great  a  crime,  would  not  punish  Amnon  because  he 
was  his  first  born,  as  we  learn  from  the  words  ical 
o6«  ikintriat  to  wpcvjua  'Apvby  toS  vlov  ainov, 
tri  1fyd*a  ainiv,  Srt  Tpmor&KOS  ainov  Ijy,  which 
are  found  in  the  LXX.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  21),  though 
wanting  in  the  Hebrew.  The  natural  avenger  of 
such  an  outrage  would  be  Tamar's  full  brother  Ab- 
salom, just  as  the  sons  of  Jacob  took  bloody  ven- 
geance for  their  sister  Dinah  (Gen.  xxxlv.).  He 
brooded  over  the  wrong  for  two  years,  and  then  in- 
vited all  the  princes  to  a  sheep-shearing  feast  at  his 
estate  in  Baal-hazor,  possibly  an  old  Canaanitish 
sanctuary  (as  we  infer  from  the  prefix  Baal),  on  the 
borders  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin.  Here  he  ordered 
his  servants  to  murder  Amnon,  and  then  fled  for 
safety  to  his  father-in-law's  court  at  Geshur,  where 
he  remained  for  three  years.  David  was  over- 
whelmed by  this  accumulation  of  family  sorrows, 
thus  completed  by  separation  from  his  favourite 
son,  whom  he  thought  it  impossible  to  pardon  or 
recall.  But  he  was  brought  back  by  an  artifice  of 
Joab,  who  sent  a  woman  of  Tekoah  (afterwards 
known  as  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Amos)  to 
entreat  the  king's  interference  in  a  suppositious  case 
similar  to  Absalom's.  Having  persuaded  David  to 
prevent  the  avenger  of  blood  from  pursuing  a  young 
man  who,  she  said,  had  slain  his  brother,  she 
adroitly  applied  his  assent  to  the  recall  of  Absalom, 
and  urged  him,  as  he  had  thus  yielded  the  general 
principle,  to  "fetch  home  his  banished."  David 
did  so,  but  would  not  see  Absalom  for  two  more 
years,  though  he  allowed  him  to  live  in  Jerusalem. 
At  last  wearied  with  delay,  perceiving  that  his 
triumph  was  only  half  complete,  and  that  his 
exclusion  from  court  interfered  with  the  ambitious 
schemes  which  he  was  forming,  fancying  too  that 
sufficient  exertions  were  not  made  in  his  favour,  the 
impetuous  young  man  sent  his  servants  to  burn  a 
field  of  com  near  his  own,  belonging  to  Joab,  thus 
doing  as  Samson  had  done  ( Judg.  xv.  4).  Thereupon 
Joab,  probably  dreading  some  further  outrage  from 
his  violence,  brought  him  to  his  father,  from  whom 
he  received  the  kiss  of  reconciliation.  Absalom  now 
began  at  once  to  prepare  for  rebellion,  urged  to  it 
portly  by  his  own  restless  wickedness,  partly  per- 
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haps  by  the  fear  lest  Bathsheba's  child  should  sup- 
plant him  in  the  succession,  to  which  be  would  feel 
himself  entitled  as  of  royal  birth  on  his  mother's 
side  as  well  as  his  father's,  and  as  being  now  David's 
eldest  surviving  son,  since  we  may  infer  that  the 
second  son  Chileab  was  dead,  from  no  mention  being 
made  of  him  after  2  Sam.  iii.  3.  It  is  harder  to 
account  for  his  temporary  success,  and  the  immi- 
nent danger  which  befet  so  powerful  a  government 
as  his  father's.  The  sin  with  Bathsheba  had  pro- 
bably weakened  David's  moral  and  religious  hold 
upon  the  people :  and  as  he  grew  older  he  may  have 
become  less  attentive  to  individual  complaints,  and 
that  personal  administration  of  justice  which  was 
one  of  an  eastern  king's  chief  duties.  For  Absalom 
tried  to  supplant  his  father  by  courting  popularity, 
standing  in  the  gate,  convening  with  every  suitor, 
lamenting  the  difficulty  which  he  would  find  in 
getting  a  hearing,  "  putting  forth  his  hand  and 
kissing  any  man  who  came  nigh  to  do  him.  obei- 
sance." He  also  maintained  a  splendid  retinue 
(zv.  1),  and  was  admired  tor  his  personal  beauty 
and  the  luxuriant  growth  of  his  hair,  on  grounds 
similar  to  those  which  had  made  Saul  acceptable 
(1  Sam.  x.  23).  It  is  probable  too  that  the  great 
tribe  of  Judah  had  taken  some  offence  at  David's 
government,  perhaps  from  rinding  themselves  com- 
pletely merged  in  one  united  Israel ;  and  that  they 
hoped  secretly  for  pre-eminence  under  the  less  wise 
and  liberal  rule  of  his  son.  Thus  Absalom  selects 
Hebron,  the  old  capital  of  Judah  (now  supplanted 
by  Jerusalem),  as  the  scene  of  the  outbreak ;  Aroasa 
his  chief  captain,  and  Ahitophel  of  Giloh  his  prin- 
cipal counsellor,  are  both  of  Judah,  and  after  the 
rebellion  was  crushed,  we  see  signs  of  ill-feeling 
between  Judah  and  the  other  tribes  (xii.  41).  But 
whatever  the  causes  may  have  been,  Absalom 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  at  Hebron  after  forty 
years,  as  we  now  read  in  2  Sam.  xv.  7,  which  it 
seems  better  to  consider  a  false  reading  for  four 
(the  number  actually  given  by  Josephus),  than  to 
interpret  of  the  fortieth  year  of  David's  reign  (see 
Gerlach,  in  loco,  and  Ewald,  Oeschiehte,  iii.  p.  217). 
The  revolt  was  at  first  completely  successful ;  David 
fled  from  his  capital  over  the  Jordan  to  Mahanaim 
in  Gilead,  where  Jacob  had  seen  the  "  Two  Hosts" 
of  the  angelic  vision,  and  where  Abner  had  rallied 
the  Israelites  round  Saul's  dynasty  in  the  person  of  I 
the  unfortunate  Ishbosheth.  Absalom  occupied  Je- 
rusalem, and  by  the  advice  of  Ahitophel,  who  saw 
that  for  such  an  unnatural  rebellion  war  to  the 
knife  was  the  best  security,  took  possession  of 
David's  harem,  in  which  he  had  left  ten  concubines. 
This  was  considered  to  imply  a  formal  assumption 
of  all  his  father's  royal  rights  (cf.  the  conduct  of 
Adonijah,  1  K.  ii.  13  ff.,  and  of  Smerdis  the  Ma- 
gian,  Herod,  iii.  68),  and  was  also  a  fulfilment  of 
Nathan's  prophecy  (2  Sam.  xii.  11).  But  David 
had  left  friends  who  watched  over  his  interests. 
The  vigorous  counsels  of  Ahitophel  were  afterwards 
rejected  through  the  crafty  advice  of  Hushai,  who 
insinuated  himself  into  Absalom's  confidence  to 
work  his  ruin,  and  Ahitophel  himself,  seeing  his 
ambitious  hopes  frustrated,  and  another  preferred 
by  the  man  for  whose  sake  he  had  turned  traitor, 
went  home  to  Gilo  and  committed  suicide.  At  last, 
after  being  solemnly  anointed  king  at  Jerusalem 
(xix.  10),  and  lingering  there  far  longer  than  was 
expedient,  Absalom  crossed  the  Jordan  to  attack  his 
father,  who  by  this  time  had  rallied  round  him  a 
considerable  force,  whereas  had  Ahitophel's  advice 
beeu  followed,  he  would  probably  have  been  crushed 


at  once.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought  in  Gilead, 
in  the  wood  of  Ephraim,  so  called,  according  to 
Gerlach  (  Comm.  in  loco),  from  the  great  defeat  of 
the  Ephraimites  (Judg.  xii.  4),  or  perhaps  from 
the  connexion  of  Ephraim  with  the  trans-Jordanic 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.,  p. 
323).  Here  Absalom's  forces  were  totally  defeated, 
and  as  he  himself  was  escaping,  his  long  hair  waa 
entangled  in  the  branches  of  a  terebinth,  where  he 
was  left  hanging  while  the  mule  on  which  he  waa 
riding  ran  away  from  under  him.  Here  he  was 
despatched  by  Joab  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of 
David,  who,  loving  him  to  the  last,  had  desired  that 
his  life  might  be  spared,  and  when  he  heard  of  hi* 
death  lamented  over  him  in  the  pathetic  words, 
0  my  ton  Absalom !  would  God  I  had  died  for 
thee  I  0  Absalom,  my  son,  my  sonl  He  was  buried 
in  a  great  pit  in  the  forest,  and  the  conquerors 
threw  stones  over  his  grave,  an  old  proof  of  bitter 
hostility  (Josh.  vii.  26).  The  sacred  historian  con- 
trasts this  dishonoured  burial  with  the  tomb  which 
Absalom  had  raised  in  the  King's  dale  (com p.  Gen. 
xiv.  17)  for  the  three  sons  whom  he  had  lost 
(comp.  2  Sam.  xviii.  18,  with  xiv.  27),  and  where 
he  probably  had  intended  that  his  own  remains 
should  be  laid.  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  10,  §  3) 
mentions  the  pillar  of  Absalom  as  situate  2  stadia 
from  Jerusalem.  An  existing  monument  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  just  outside  Jerusalem  bears 
the  name  of  the  Tomb  of  Absalom ;  but  the  Ionic 
pillars  which  surround  its  base  show  that  it  belongs 
to  a  much  later  period,  even  if  it  be  a  tomb 
at  all.    .  [G.  E.  L.  C.l 


The  so-called  Tomb  of  Absalom. 


AB'SALOM  (' k&tai<i\miu>s ;  Absolom,  Absa- 
lom), the  father  of  Mattathias  (1  Mace.  xi.  70)  and 
Jonathan  (1  Mace.  xui.  11).  [B.  F.  W.] 

AC'OAD  (13K;   ApxdJ ;  Achad),  one  of 

the  cities  in  the  land  of  Shinar  —  the  others 
being  Babel,  Erech,  and  Calneh — which  were  the 
beginning  of  Nimrod's  kingdom  (Gen.  x.  10).  A 
great  many  conjectures  have  been  formed  as  to  its 
identification  : — 1 .  Following  the  reading  of  the 
oldest  version  (the  LXX.),  the  river  Argades,  men- 
tioned by  Aelian  as  in  the  Persian  part  of  Sittacene 
beyond  the  Tigris,  has  been  put  forward  (Bochart, 
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Pltal.  iv.17).  But  this  is  too  far  east.  2.  Sacada, 
a  town  stated  by  Ptolemy  to  have  stood  at  the 
junction  of  the  Lycus  (Great  Zab)  with  the  Tigris, 
below  Nineveh  (Leclerc,  in  Winer).  3.  A  district 
"  north  of  Babylon"  called  'KKtirm  (Knobel, 
Genesis,  108).  4.  And  perhaps  in  the  absence  of 
any  remains  of  the  name  this  has  the  greatest  show 
of  evidence  in  its  favour,  Nisibis,  a  city  on  the 
Khabour  river,  still  retaining  its  name  (Nisibin), 
and  situated  at  the  N.E.  part  of  Mesopotamia, 
about  150  miles  east  of  Orfa,  and  midway  between 
it  and  Nineveh.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Jerome 
(Onomastiom,  Achad),  that  it  was  the  belief  of 
the  Jews  of  his  day  (ffebraei  dicunt)  that  Nisibis 
was  A  read ;  a  belief  confirmed  by  the  renderings 
of  the  Targums  of  Jerusalem  and  Pseudo-jonathan 
(j'3'Y)l),  and  of  Ephraem  Syrus ;  and  also  by  the 
fact  that  the  ancient  name  of  Nisibis  was  Acar 
(Rosenmiiller,  ii.  29),  which  is  the  word  given  in 
the  early  Peschito  version  J^J.  and  also  occurring 

in  three  MSS.  of  the  Onomasticon  of  Jerome.  (See 
the  note  to  "  Achad "  in  the  edition  of  Jerome, 
Ven.  1767,  vol.  iii.  127.) 

The  theory  deduced  by  Rawlinson  from  the  latest 
Assyrian  researches,  is,  that"  Akkad"  was  the  name 
of  the  "  great  primitive  Hamite  race  who  inhabited 
Babylonia  from  the  earliest  time,"  who  originated 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  whose  language  was  "  the 
great  parent  stock  from  which  the  trunk  stream  of 
the  Semitic  tongues  sprang."  "  In  the  inscriptions 
of  Sargon  the  name  of  Akkad  is  applied  to  the 
Armenian  mountains  instead  of  the  vernacular  title 
of  Ararat."  (Rawlinson,  in  Herodotus,  i.  319, 
note.)  The  name  of  the  city  is  believed  to  have 
been  discovered  in  the  inscriptions  under  the  form 
Kinzi  Akkad  (ibid.  447).  [G.] 

ACCARON.  [Ekron.] 

ACCHO  (\SS),  Ao<  sow* I?);  'Akx».  'Am), 

Strabo;  the  PTOLEMAlsofthe  Maccabees  and  N.T.), 
now  called  Acca,  or  more  usually  by  Europeans,  Raint 
Jean  if  Acre,  the  most  important  sea-port  town  on 
the  Syrian  coast,  about  30  miles  S.  of  Tyre.  It  was 
situated  on  a  slightly  projecting  headland,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  that  spacious  bay — the  only 
inlet  of  any  importance  along  the  whole  sea- board 
of  Palestine — which  is  formed  by  the  bold  pro- 
montory of  Carmel  on  the  opposite  side.  This 
bay,  though  spacious  (the  distance  from  Accho  to 
Carmel  being  about  8  miles),  is  shallow  and  ex- 
posed, and  hence  Accho  itself  does  not  at  all  times 
offer  safe  harbourage ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay,  however,  the  roadstead  of  Haifa,  immediately 
under  Carmel,  supplies  this  deficiency. ,  Inland  the 
hills,  which  from  Tyre  southwards  press  close 
upon  the  sea-shore,  gradually  recede,  leaving  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Accho  a  plain  of  re- 
markable fertility  about  6  miles  broad,  and  watered 
by  the  small  river  Bclus  (Nahr  Nam&n),  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  sea  close  under  the  walls 
of  the  town :  to  the  S.E.  the  still  receding  heights 
afford  access  to  the  interior  in  the  direction  of  Sep- 
phoris.  Accho,  thus  favourably  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  approaches  from  the  north,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  has  been  justly  termed  the  "  key  of 
Palestine." 

In  the  division  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes, 
Accho  fell  to  the  lot  of  Asher,  but  was  never 
wrested  from  its  original  inhabitants  (Judg.  i.  31) ; 
and  hence  it  is  reckoned  among  the  cities  of 


Phoenicia  (Strab.  ii.  134;  Plin.  v.  17;  Ptol.  ». 
15).  No  further  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the 
0.  T.  history,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  risen  to 
much  importance  until  after  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Macedonian  empire,  when  its  proximity  to 
the  frontier  of  Syria  made  it  an  object  of  frequent 
contention.  Along  with  the  rest  of  Phoenicia  it 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Egypt,  and  was  named  Ptolemais, 
after  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  probably  Soter,  who 
could  not  have  failed  to  see  its  importance  to  his 
dominions  in  a  military  point  of  view.  In  the 
wars  that  ensued  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  it  was 
taken  by  Antiochus  the  Great  (Ptol.  v.  62),  and 
attached  to  his  kingdom.  When  the  Maccabees 
established  themselves  in  Judaea,  it  became  the 
base  of  operations  against  them.  Simon  drove  his 
enemies  back  within  its  walls,  but  did  not  take  it 
(1  Mac.  v.  22).  Subsequently,  when  Alexander 
Balas  set  up  his  claim  to  the  Syrian  throne,  he 
could  offer  no  more  tempting  bait  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  Jonathan  than  the  possession  of  Ptole- 
mais aad  its  district  (1  Mac.  x.  39).  On  the 
decay  of  the  Syrian  power  it  was  one  of  the  few 
cities  of  Judaea  which  established  its  independence. 
Alexander  Jannaeus  attacked  it  without  success. 
Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  his  assist- 
ance, took  it,  and  transferred  it,  with  her  daughter 
Selene,  to  the  Syrian  monarchy :  under  her  rule  it 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  Tigranes  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiii.  12.  §2,  13.  §2,  16.  §4).  Ultimately  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  constructed  a 
military  road  along  the  coast,  from  Berytus  to 
Sepphoris,  passing  through  it,  and  elevated  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  colony,  with  the  title  Colonia  Claudii 
Caesaris  (Plin.  v.  17) .  The  only  notice  of  it  in  the 
N.  T.  is  in  connexion  with  St.  Paul's  passage  from 
Tyre  to  Caesarea  (Acts  xxi.  7).  Few  remains  of  anti- 
quity are  to  be  found  in  the  modern  town:  the 
original  name  has  alone  survived  all  the  changes  to 
which  the  place  has  been  exposed.      [W.  L.  B.j 

AC'COS  ('Aa-mvi ;  Jacob),  father  of  John  and 
grandfather  of  Eupolemus  the  ambassador  from 
Judas  Maccabseus  to  Rome  (1  Mace.  viii.  17). 

AC'COZ.  [Koz.] 

ACELDAMA  ('AiceASa/ut;  Lachm.  (B) 
'AiccASiiudx;  Haceldama);  rvploy  djuorox,  "the 
field  of  blood ;"  (Chald.  KOT  ?i?n),  the  name  given 
by  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  to  a  "  field  "  (x»pioy) 
near  Jerusalem  purchased  by  Judas  with  the  money 
which  he  received  for  the  betrayal  of  Christ,  and  so 
called  from  his  violent  death  therein  (Acts  i.  19). 
This  is  at  variance  with  the  account  of  St.  Matthew 
(xxvii.  8),  according  to  which  the  "  field  of  blood  " 
(4-ypbt  alparos)  was  purchased  by  the  Priests  with 
the  30  pieces  of  silver  after  they  had  been  cast  down 
by  Judas,  as  a  burial-place  for  strangers,  the  locality 
being  well  known  at  the  time  as  "  the  field  of  the 
Potter,"  •  (tok  iyphv  rov  ircpa/iea»).  See  Alfbrd's 
notes  to  Acts  i.  19.  And  accordingly  ecclesiastical 
tradition  appears  from  the  earliest  times  to  have 
pointed  out  two  distinct  (though  not  unvarying)  spot* 
as  referred  to  in  the  two  accounts.  In  Jerome's 
time  (Onom.  Acheldama)  the  "  ager  sanguinis  "  was 
shown  "  ad  australemfc  plagam  montis  Sion."  Arcul- 

*  The  prophecy  referred  to  by  St  Matthew,  Zeeha- 
riah  (not  Jeremiah)  xl.  12, 13,  does  not  in  the  present 
state  of  the  Heb.  text  agree  with  the  quotation  of  the 
Evangelist.  The  Syriac  Ten.  omits  the  name  alto- 
gether. 

b  Eusebhu,  from  whom  Jerome  translated,  hu  here 
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fas  (p.  4)  saw  the  "  large  fig-tree  where  Judas 
hanged  himself,"  certainly  in  a  different  place  from 
that  of  the  "  small  field  (Aceldama)  where  the  bodies 
of  pilgrims  were  buried  "  (p.  5).  Saewulf  (p.  42) 
was  shown  Aceldama  "  next "  to  Gethsemane,  "  at 
the  foot  of  Olivet,  near  the  sepulchres  of  Simeon  and 
Joseph  "  (Jacob  and  Zacharias).  In  the  "  Cites  de 
Jherusalem  "  (Rob.  ii.  560)  the  place  of  the  suicide 
of  Judas  was  shown  as  a  stone  arch,  apparently 
inside  the  city,  and  giving  its  name  to  a  street.  Sir 
John  Maundeville  (175)  round  the  "  elder-tree  "  of 
Judas  "feat  by"  the  "image  of  Absalom;"  but 
the  Aceldama  "  on  the  other  side  of  Mount  Sion 
towards  the  south."  Maundrell's  account  (p. 
468-9)  agrees  with  this,  and  so  does  the  large  map 
of  Schultz,  on  which  both  sites  are  marked.  The 
Aceldama  still  retains  its  ancient  position,  but  the 
tree  of  Judas  has  been  transferred  to  the  "  Hill  of 
Evil  Counsel "  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  105,  186 ;  and 
Barclay's  Map,  1857,  and  "  City,"  &c.,  75,  208). 

The  "  field  of  blood"  is  now  shown  on  the  steep 
southern  face  of  the  valley  or  ravine  of'Hmnom, 
near  its  eastern  end ;  on  a  narrow  plateau  (Salz- 
mann,  Etude,  p.  22),  more  than  half  way  up  the 
hillside,  lb  modem  name  is  Hah  ed-damm.  It  is 
separated  by  no  enclosure ;  a  few  venerable  olive- 
trees  (see  Salzmann's  photograph,  "  Champ  da 
tang")  occupy  part  of  it,  and  the  rest  is  covered  by 
a  rained  square  edifice — half  built,  half  excavated — 
which,  perhaps  originally  a  church  (Pauli,  in  Ritter, 
Pal.  p.  464),  was  in  Maundrell's  time  (p.  468)  In 
use  ns  a  charnel-house,  and  which  the  latest  con- 
jectures (Schultz,  Williams,  and  Barclay,  207)  pro- 
pose to  identify  with  the  tomb  of  Ananus  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  v.  12,  §2)!  It  was  believed  in  the  middle  ages 
that  the  soil  of  tliis  place  had  the  power  of  very  rapidly 
consuming  bodies  buried  in  it  (Sandys,  187),  and  in 
consequence  either  of  this  or  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
spot,  great  quantities  of  the  earth  were  taken  away ; 
amongst  others  by  the  Pisan  Crusaders  in  1218  for 
their  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  and  by  the  Empress  He- 
lena for  that  at  Rome  (Rob.  i.  355;  Raumer,  270). 
Besides  the  charnel-house  above  mentioned,  there  are 
several  large  hollows  in  the  ground  in  this  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  which  may  have  been  caused 
by  such  excavations.  The  formation  of  the  hill  is 
cretaceous,  and  it  is  well  known  that  chalk  is  always 
favourable  to  the  rapid  decay  of  animal  matter. 
The  assertion  (Krafft,  193  ;  Ritter,  Pal.  463)  that 
a  pottery  still  exists  near  this  spot  does  not  seem  to 
be  borne  out  by  other  testimony.  [G.] 

ACHAIA  f>X«*»)  signifies  in  the  N.  T.  a 
Roman  province,  which  included  the  whole  of  the 
Peloponnesus  and  the  greater  part  of  Hellas  proper 
with  the  adjacent  islands.  This  province  with 
that  of  Macedonia  comprehended  the  whole  of 
Greece:  hence  Achaia  and  Macedonia  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  together  in  the  N.  T.  to  indicate 
all  Greece  (Acts  xviii.  12,  xix.  21;  Rom.  xv.  26, 
xvi.  25 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  15 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  1 ,  ix.  2,  xi.  10 ; 
1  Thess.  L  7,  8).  A  narrow  slip  of  country  upon 
the  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus  was  originally 
called  Achaia,  the  cities  of  which  were  confederated 
in  an  ancient  League,  which  was  renewed  in  B.C.  280 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  Macedonians.  This 
League  subsequently  included  several  of  the  other 
Grecian  states,  and  became  the  most  powerful  poli- 
tical body  in  Greece ;  and  hence  it  was  natural  for 

iv  Potion.  This  may  be  a  clerical  error,  or  it  may 
add  another  to  the  many  instances  existing  of  the 
change  of  a  traditional  site  to  meet  circumstances. 


ACHIM 

the  Romans  to  apply  the  name  of  Achaia  to  the 
Peloponnesus  and  the  south  of  Greece,  when  they 
took  Corinth  and  destroyed  the  League  in  B.C.  146. 
(KaAoSct  Si  oix  'EAAdoos  &AA'  'Arafat-  irytuim 
ol  'Puftmoi,  Sioti  Ixcp^carro  'EAAljKaj  5V 
'Axaiuy  toV»  toS  'EAAqrutov  irpo«OTT)KoV«r, 
Paus.  vii.  16,  §10.)  Whether  the  Roman  province 
of  Achaia  was  established  immediately  alter  the 
conquest  of  the  League,  or  not  till  a  later  period,  ■ 
need  not  be  discussed  here  (see  Diet,  of  Geogr.  i. 
p.  17).  In  the  division  of  the  provinces  by  Au- 
gustus between  the  emperor  and  the  senate  id  B.C. 
27,  Achaia  was  one  of  the  provinces  assigned  to  the 
senate,  and  was  governed  by  a  proconsul  (Strab. 
xvii.  p.  840 ;  Dion.  Cass.  liii.  12).  Tiberius  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign  (a.d.  16)  took  it  away 
from  the  senate,  and  made  it  an  imperial  province 
governed  by  a  procurator  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  76) ;  but 
Claudius  restored  it  to  the  senate  (Suet.. Claud.  25). 
This  was  its  condition  whan  Paul  was  brought 
before  Gallio,  who  is  therefore  (Acts  xviii.  12) 
correctly  called  the  "  proconsul "  (ivSirarot)  of 
Achaia,  which  is  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  deputy  " 
of  Achaia. 

ACHA'IOUS  CAx«r*<fs)>  name  of  a  Christian 

(1  Cor.  xvi.  17,  subscription  No.  25). 

A'CHAN  (I3y,  trouWsr;  written  "Oy  in  1  Chr. 
ii.  7;  "Axar  or  "Ax<¥;  Action. or  Achar),  an 
Israelite  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  who,  when 
Jericho  and  all  that  it  contained  were  accursed 
and  devoted  to  destruction,  secreted  a  portion 
of  the  spoil  in  his  tent.  For  this  sin  Jehovah 
punished  Israel  by  their  defeat  in  their  attack  upon 
Ai.  When  Achan  confessed  bis  guilt,  and  the 
booty  was  discovered,  he  was  stoned  to  death  with 
his  whole  family  by  the  people  in  a  valley  situated 
between  Ai  and  Jericho,  and  their  remains,  together 
with  his  property,  were  burnt.  From  this  event  the 
valley  received  the  name  of  Achor  (»'. e.  trouble) 
[Achok]  .  From  the  similarity  of  the  name  Achan 
to  Achar,  Joshua  said  to  Achan,  "  Why  hast  thou 
troubled  us?  the  Lord  shall  trouble  thee  this  day  " 
(Josh.  vii.).  In  order  to  account  for  the  terrible 
vengeance  executed  upon  the  family  of  Achan,  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  resort  to  the  hypothesis  that 
they  were  accomplices  in  his  act  of  military  insub- 
ordination. The  sanguinary  severity  of  Oriental 
nations,  from  which  the  Jewish  people  were  by  no 
means  free,  has  in  all  ages  involved  the  children  in 
the  punishment  of  the  father.  [R.  W.  B.] 

AOH'BOB  ("1)332;  'Axo0*Vi  Achobor).  1. 
Father  of  Baal-hanan,  king  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxrri. 
38 ;  1  Chr.  i.  49).  2.  Son  of  Micaiah,  a  con* 
temporary  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  12,  14;  Jer.  xxvi. 
22,  xxrri.  12),  called  Abdon  in  2  K.  xxii.  12. 

ACHIACH'AEUS  ('Ax^X"*"*  ('Ax«'x<¥<»). 
i.  e.  pTntPnt*  =  Postumus ;  Achicharus),  Tob. 

i.  21,  &c 

A  CHIM  ('Ax<<Mi  Matt.  i.  14),  son  of  Sadoc, 
and  father  of  Eliud,  in  our  Lord's  genealogy;  the 
fifth  in  succession  before  Joseph  the  husband  of 
Mary.    The  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  would  be 
Jachin  (Gen.xlvi.  10;  1  Chr.xxiv.  17),  which 

in  the  latter  place  the  LXX.  render '  Ax'm  or ' Ax« if* • 
It  is  a  short  form  of  Jehoiachin,  the  Lord  will 
establish.  The  name,  perhaps,  indicates  him  as 
successor  to  Jehoiachin's  throne,  and  expresses  his 
parents'  faith  that  God  would,  in  due  time,  estab- 
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lisk  the  kingdom  of  David,  according  to  the  pro- 
mise  in  Is.  ix.  7  (6  in  the  Heb.  Bib.)  and  else- 
where. [A.  C.  H.] 

A'OHIOB  ('Axi<4/>,  i.  e.  "liS'PIN,  the  brother 
»/  light;  comp.  Num.  xxxiv.  27;  Achior :  con- 
founded with  'Axiixaf0I>  Tob.  xi.  17),  a  general 
of  the  Ammonites  in  the  army  of  Holofernes,  who  is 
afterwards  represented  as  becoming  a  proselyte  to 
Judaism  (Jud.  v.  vii.  xiii.  xiv.).       [B.  F.  W.] 

A'OHISH(E«3K;  'Ayx«»  'Ayxovs ;  Achis), 
a  Philistine  king  at  Gath,  son  of  Maoch,  who  in  the 
title  to  the  34th  Psalm  is  called  Abimelech  (possibly 
corrupted  from  IpO  tP'SK).  David  twice  found  a 
refuge  with  him  when  he  fled  from  Saul.  On  the 
first  occasion,  being  recognised  by  the  servants  of 
Achish  as  one  celebrated  for  his  victories  over  the 
Philistines,  he  was  alarmed  for  his  safety,  and  feigned 
madness  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10-13).  [David.]  From 
Achish  he  fled  to  the  cave  of  Adullam.  2ndly. 
David  fled  to  Achish  with  600  men  (1  Sam.  xxvi. 
2),  and  remained  at  Gath  a  year  and  four  months. 

Whether  the  Achish,  to  whom  Shimei  went  in 
disobedience  to  the  commands  of  Solomon  (1  K.  ii. 
40),  be  the  same  person  is  uncertain.  [R.  W.  B.") 

ACH'METHA.  [Ecbatana.] 

A'CHOE,    VALLEY    OF,  ("fay  DO}/; 

'EfieKctxtop',  Achor)  =;  -  valley  of  trouble,"  accord- 
ing to  the  etymology  of  the  text ;  the  spot  at  which 
Achan,  the  "  troublcr  of  Israel,"  was  stoned  (Josh, 
vii.  24,  26).  On  the  N.  boundary  of  Jiulnh 
(xv.  7;  also  Isa.  lxv.  10;  Hos.  ii.  15).  It  was 
known  in  the  time  of  Jerome  (Onom.  s.  t>.),  who 
describes  it  as  north  of  Jericho ;  but  this  is  at 
variance  with  the  course  of  the  boundary  in  Joshua 
(Keil's  Joshua,  131).  [G.] 

ACH'SAH  (np?y;  'A<rxa;  Axa),  daughter  of 

Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  the  Jfenezite.  Her 
father  promised  her  in  marriage  to  whoever  should 
take  Debir,  the  ancient  name  of  which  (according  to 
the  analogy  of  Kirjath-Arba,  the  ancient  name  oi 
Hebron)  was  Kiijath-Sepher  (or  as  in  Josh.  xv.  49, 
Kirjath-Sanna),  Me  city  of  the  book.  Othniel,  her 
father's  younger  brother,  took  the  city,  and  accord- 
ingly received  the  hand  of  Achsah  as  his  reward. 
Caleb,  at  his  daughter's  request,  added  to  her 
dowry  the  upper  and  lower  springs,  which  she  had 
pleaded  for  as  peculiarly  suitable  to  her  inheritance 
in  a  south  country  (Josh.  xv.  15-19.  See  Stanley's 
S.$P.  p.  161).  [Gulloth.")  The  story  is  repeated 
in  Judg.  i.  11-15.  Achsah  is  mentioned  again,  as 
being  the  daughter  of  Caleb,  in  1  Chr.  ii.  49.  But 
there  is  much  confusion  in  the  genealogy  of  Caleb 
there  given.    [CALEB.]  [A.  C.  H.J 

ACH'SHAPH  (e^K ;  'A04>,  Kouty  and 
fit  dtp ;  Achsaph,  Axaf),  a  city  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  Asher,  named  between  Beten  and  Alam- 
melech  (Josh.  xix.  25);  originally  the  seat  of  a 
Canaanite  king  (xi.  1 ,  xii.  20).  It  is  possibly  the  mo- 
dern Kesaf,  ruius  bearing  which  name  were  found 
by  Robinson  (iii.  55)  on  the  N.W.  edge  of  the 
Hidch.  But  more  probably  the  name  has  survived 
in  Chaifa,  a  town  which,  from  its  situation,  must 
always  have  been  too  important  to  have  escaped 
mention  \o  the  history,  as  it  otherwise  would  have 
done.  If  this  suggestion  is  correct,  the  I.XX.  render- 
ing, Kd(f>,  exhibits  the  name  in  the  process  of 
change  from  the  ancient  to  the  modern  form.  [G.] 
vat-  i 


ACH'ZIB  (3'»K ;  KtC'P,  'AxCf/9 ;  Achzib). 
1.  A  city  of  Judah,  in  the  Shefelah,  named  with 
Keilah  and  Mareshah  (Josh.  xv.  44,  Micah  i.  14). 
The  latter  passage  contains  a  play  on  the  name: 
"  the  houses  of  Achzib  (3*J3K)  shall  be  a  lie 
(3T3N)."  It  is  probably  the'  same  with  Chezib 
and  Chozeba,  which  see. 

2.  A  town  belouging  to  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  29), 
from  which  the  Cnnaanites  were  not  expelled  (Judg. 
i.  31);  afterwards  Ecdippa  (Jos.  B.  J.  i.  13,  §4, 
'EKS'nrwuy).  Joscphus  also  (Ant.  v.  1,  §22)  gives 
the  name  as '  Apx^i . . . .  ^  ko!  'Aktiv6vs.  Here  was 
the  Casale  Hubertiot  the  Crusaders  (Schulz ;  Ritter, 
Pal.  782) ;  and  it  is  now  es-Zib,  on  the  sea-shore 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  Herdaicil,  2  h.  20  m.  N. 
of  Akka  (Robinson,  iii.  628 ;  and  comp.  Maundrell, 
427).  After  the  return  from  Babylon  Achzib  was 
considered  by  the  Jews  as  the  northernmost  limit 
of  the  Holy  Land.  See  the  quotations  from  the 
Gem'aaa  in  Reland  (544).  [G.] 

AO'ITHO  {'AKiSiiv,  probably  an  error  for 
'Ax«T(4fl;  Achitob,  i.e.  2WnX,  hind  brother), 
Jud.  viii.  1 ;  comp.  2  Esdr.  i.  1."     [B.  F.  W.] 

ACBABAT'TINE.  [Arabattine.] 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  (*pd(*n 
&tcoo-t6\uv,  Acta  Apostolorum),  a  second  trea- 
tise (Seirepor  \6yos)  by  the  author  of  the  third 
Gospel,  traditionally  known  as  Lucas  or  Luke  (which 
see).  The  identity  of  the  writer  of  both  books  is 
strongly  shown  by  their  great  similarity  in  style  and 
idiom,  and  the  usage  of  particular,  words  and  com- 
pound forms.  The  theories  which  assign  the  book  to 
other  authors,  or  divide  it  among  several,  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  searching  inquiry.  They  will  be 
found  enumerated  in  Davidson's  Introd.  to  the  N.  T. 
vol.  ii.,  and  Alford's  prolegomena  to  vol.  ii.  of  his 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed to  be,  at  first  sight,  somewhat  surprising 
that  notices  of  the  author  are  so  entirely  wanting, 
not  only  in  the  book  itself,  but  also,  generally,  in 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  whom  he  must  have 
accompanied  for  some  years  on  his  travels.  But 
our  surprise  is  removed  when  we  notice  the  habit 
of  the  Apostle  with  regard  to  mentioning  his  com- 
panions to  have  been  very  various  and  uncertain, 
and  remember  that  no  Epistles  were,  strictly  speak- 
ing, written  by  him  while  our  writer  was  in  his 
company,  before  his  Roman  imprisonment ;  for  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  joined  him  at  Corinth  (Acts 
xviii.),  where  the  two  Epp.  to  the  Thess.  were 
written,  nor  to  have  been  with  him  at  Ephesus, 
ch.  xix.  whence,  perhaps,  the  Ep.  to  the  Gal.  was 
written ;  nor  again  to  have  wintered  with  him  at 
Corinth,  ch.  xx.  3,  at  the  time  of  bis  writing  the 
Ep.  to  the  Rom.  and,  perhaps,  that  to  the  Gal. 

The  book  commences  with  an  inscription  to  one 
Theophilus,  who,  from  bearing  the  appellation  (tpa- 
thttos,  was  probably  a  man  of  birth  and  station. 
But  its  design  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  limited 
to  the  edification  of  Theophilus,  whose  name  is 
prefixed  only,  as  was  customary  then  as  now,  by 
way  of  dedication.  The  readers  were  evidently 
intended  to  be  the  members  of  the  Christian 
Church,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles;  for  its  con- 
tents are  such  as  are  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  the  whole  church.  They  are  The  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  of  the  Father  by  the  descent  of  Vie 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  resuits  of  that  outpouring,  by 
the  dispersion  of  the  Gospel  among  Jews  mul  Gen- 
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tiles.  Under  these  leading  heads  all  the  personal  : 
and  subordinate  details  may  be  ranged.  Imme-  j 
Jiately  after  the  Ascension,  St.  Peter,  the  first  of 
the  Twelve,  designated  by  our  Lord  as  the  Kock  on 

'  whom  the  Church  was  to  be  built,  the  holder  of 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom,  becomes  the  prime  actor 
under  God  in  the  founding  of  the  Church.  He  is 
the  centre  of  the  first  great  group  of  sayings  and 
doings.  The  opening  of  the  door  to  Jews  (ch.  ii.) 
and  Gentiles  (ch.  x.)  is  his  office,  and  by  him,  in 
good  time,  is  accomplished.  But  none  of  the  existing 
twelve  Apostles  were,  humanly  speaking,  fitted  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  cultivated  Gentile  world. 
To  be  by  divine  grace  the  spiritual  conqueror  of 
Asia  and  Europe,  God  raised  up  another  instru- 
ment, from  among  the  highly-educated  and  zealous 
Pharisees.  The  preparation  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  for 
the  work  to  be  done,  the  progress,  in  his  hand,  of 
that  work,  his  joumeyings,  preachings,  and  perils, 
his  stripes  and  imprisonments,  his  testifying  in 
Jerusalem  and  being  brought  to  testify  in  Rome, — 
these  are  the  subjects  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
book,  of  which  the  great  central  figure  is  the 
Apostle  Paul. 

Any  view  which  attributes  to  the  writer  as  his 
chief  design  some  collateral  purpose  which  is  served 
by  the  book  as  it  stands,  or,  indeed,  any  purpose 
beyond  that  of  writing  a  faithful  history  of  such 
facts  as  seemed  important  in  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel,  is  now  generally,  and  very  properly,  treated 
as  erroneous.  Such  a  view  has  become  celebrated 
in  modem  times,  as  held  by  Baur ; — that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  writer  was  to  compare  the  two  great 
Apostles,  to  show  that  St.  Paul  did  not  depart 
from  the  principles  which  regulated  St.  Peter,  and 
to  exalt  him  at  every  opportunity  by  comparison 
with  St.  Peter.  The  reader  need  hardly  be  re- 
minded how  little  any  such  purpose  is  borne  out  by 
the  contents  of  the  book  itself;  nay,  how  naturally 
they  would  follow  their  present  sequence,  without 
any  such  thought  having  been  in  the  writer's 
mind.  Doubtless  many  ends  are  answered  and. 
many  results  brought  out  by  the  book  as  its 
narrative  proceeds :  as  e.  g.  the  rejection  of  the 
Gospel  by  the  Jewish  people  everywhere,  and  its 
gradual  transference  to  the  Gentiles;  and  others 
which  might  be  easily  gathered  up,  and  made  by 
ingenious  hypothesizers,  such  as  Baur,  to  appear  as 
if  the  writer  were  bent  on  each  one  in  its  turn,  as 
the  chief  object  of  his  work. 

As  to  the  time  when,  and  place  at  which  the 
book  was  written,  we  are  left  to  gather  them 
entirely  from  indirect  notices.    It  seems  most  pro- 

*  bable  that  the  place  of  writing  was  Rome,  and  the 
time  about  two  years  from  the  date  of  St.  Paul's 
arrival  there,  as  related  in  ch.  xxviii.,  sub  fin. 
Had  any  considerable  alteration  in  the  Apostle's 
circumstances  taken  place  before  the  publication, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have 
been  noticed.  And  on  other  accounts  also  this  time 
was  by  far  the  most  likely  for  the  publication  of 
the  book.  The  arrival  in  Rome  was  an  important 
|«riod  in  the  Apostle's  life :  the  quiet  which  suc- 
ceeded it  seemed  to  promise  no  immediate  deter- 
mination of  his  cause.  A  large  amount  of  historic 
material  had  been  collected  in  Judaea,  and  during 
th»  various  missionary  journeys ;  or,  taking  another 
and  not  less  probable  view,  Nero  was  beginning  to 
undergo  that  change  for  the  worse  which  disgraced 
the  latter  portion  of  his  reign :  none  could  tell  how 
soon  the  whole  outward  repose  of  Roman  society 
mitrht  be  shaken,  and  the  tacit  toleration  which 


the  Christians  enjoyed  be  exchanged  for  bitter  per- 
secution. If  such  terrors  were  imminent,  there 
would  surely  be  in  the  Roman  Church  prophets 
and  teachers  who  might  tell  them  of  the  storm 
which  was  gathering,  and  warn  them,  that  the 
records  lying  ready  fur  publication  must  be  given  to 
the  faithful  before  its  outbreak  or  event. 

Such  a  priori  considerations  would,  it  is  true, 
weigh  but  little  against  presumptive  evidence  fur- 
nished by  the  book  itself;  but  arrayed,  as  they  are,  in 
aid  of  such  evidence,  they  carry  some  weight,  when 
we  find  that  the  time  naturally  and  fairly  indi- 
cated in  the  book  itself  for  its  publication  is  that 
one  of  all  others  when  we  should  conceive  that 
publication  most  likely. 

This  would  give  us  for  the  publication  the  year 
63  A.D.,  according  to  the  most  probable  assignment 
of  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome. 

The  genuineness  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  has 
ever  been  recognised  in  the  Church.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  (H.  E.  iii.  25)  among  the  6fioKoyo6pt- 
vai  0fuu  yp<upcd.  It  is  first  directly  quoted  in  the 
epistle  of  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  to 
those  of  Asia  and  Phrygia  (a.d.  177);  then  re- 
peatedly and  expressly  by  Irenaeus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  so  onwards.  It  was 
rejected  by  the  Marcionites  (cent,  iii.)  and  Mani- 
chaeans  (cent,  iv.)  as  contradicting  some  of  their 
notions.  In  modem  Germany,  Baur  and  some 
others  have  attempted  to  throw  discredit  on  it, 
and  fix  its  publication  in  the  2nd  century,  mainly 
by  assuming  the  hypothesis  impugned  above,  that 
it  is  an  apology  for  St.  Paul.  But  the  view  has 
found  no  favour,  and  would,  ere  this,  have  been 
forgotten,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ability  and  sub- 
tlety of  its  chief  supporter. 

The  text  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  very  full 
of  various  readings ;  more  so  than  any  other  book 
of  the  N.  T.  To  this  several  reasons  may  have 
contributed.  In  the  many  backward  references  to 
Gospel  history,  and  the  many  anticipations  of  state- 
ments and  expressions  occurring  in  the  Epistles, 
temptations  abounded  for  a  corrector  to  try  his 
hand  at  assimilating,  and,  as  he  thought,  recon- 
ciling, the  various  accounts.  In  places  where  eccle- 
siastical order  or  usage  was  in  question,  insertions 
or  omissions  were  made  to  suit  the  habits  and 
views  of  the  Church  in  aftertimes.  Where  the 
narrative  simply  related  facts,  any  act  or  word 
apparently  unworthy  of  the  apostolic  agent  was 
modified  for  the  sake  of  decorum.  Where  St.  Paul 
repeats  to  different  audiences,  or  the  writer  him- 
self narrates,  the  details  of  his  miraculous  conver- 
sion, the  one  passage  was  pieced  from  the  other,  so 
as  to  produce  verbal  accordance.  There  are  in  this 
book  an  unusual  number  of  those  remarkable  intcs-  ' 
notations  of  considerable  length,  which  are  found  in 
the  Codex  Bezae  (D)  and  its  cognates.  A  critic  of 
some  eminence,  Bornemann,  believes  that  the  text  of 
the  Acts  originally  contained  them  all,  and  has  been 
abbreviated  by  correctors ;  and  he  has  published  an 
edition  in  which  they  are  inserted  in  full.  But, 
while  some  of  them  bear  an  appearance  of  genuine- 
ness (as  e.  g.  that  in  ch.  xii.  10,  where,  after 
i^ktivrts,  is  added  Kvrifiriiray  robs  iirri  $aS- 
fitis,  itol)  the  greater  part  are  unmeaning  and 
absurd  (e.  g.  that  in  ch.  xvi.  39,  where  we  read 
after  ^{«Xfl€?y, — cnroWc?,  '  Hyvofiattfitv  T<k  KaB' 
ifias  Sri  tori  trtpts  olxaior  xal  tfye/ay6rrtt 
TtaptKiKftrav  abrobt  Kiyovrts  'Eic  Tijs  irdXtas 
TjiOnji  ^t\8are  fririror*  iri\tv  avmpif^waiy 
rifiiv  tiriKp&favTes  Kaff  itp.tav). 
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The  most  remarkable  exegetical  works  and  mo- 
nographs on  the  Acts,  besides  commentaries  on 
the  whole  N.  T.  are  Baumg&rten,  Apostelge- 
'  tchichte,  oder  der  EntmicMumjsgang  der  Kirclie 
mm  Jerusalem  bit  Rom,  Halle,  1852 :  Lekebusch, 
Die  Composition  una*  Entstehung  der  Apostelge- 
schichte  ton  Severn  untersucht,  Gotha,  1854. 

The  former  of  these  works  is  a  very  complete 
treatise  on  the  Christian-historical  development  of 
the  Church  as  related  in  the  book :  the  latter  is  of 
more  value  as  a  critical  examination  of  the  various 
theories  as  to  its  composition  and  authorship. 

Valuable  running  historical  comments  on  the 
Acts  are  also  found  in  Neander's  Pflanzung  u. 
Leilung  der  Christlichen  Kirche  durch  die  Apostel, 
ed.  4.  Hamburg,  1847:  Conybeare  and  Howson's 
Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  2nd  ed.  Lond.  1856. 
Professed  commentaries  have  been  published  by 
Mr.  Humphry,  Lond.  1847,  and  Professor  Hackett, 
Boston,  U.  S.  1852.  [H.  A.] 

AD'ADAH  (frjtnjj;  'A,»v«A.;  Adada),  one 
of  the  cities  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  named 
with  Dimonah  and  Kedesh  (Josh.  xv.  22).  It  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Oncmasticon  of  Eusebius,  nor  has 
any  trace  of  it  been  yet  discovered. 

A'DAH  (jny, ornament,  beauty;  'AM;  Ada). 

1.  The  first  of  the  two  wives  of  Lamech,  fifth  in 
descent  from  Cain,  by  whom  were  bom  to  him  Jabal 
and  Jubal  (Gen.  iv.  19). 

2.  A  Hittitess,  daughter  of  Elon,  one  (probably 
the  first)  of  the  three  wives  of  Esau,  mother  of  his 
first-born  son  Eliphax,  and  so  the  ancestress  of  six 
(or  seven)  of  the  tribes  of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi. 

2,  10  ff.  15  ff.).  In  Gen.  xxvi.  34  she  is  called 
Bashbmath.  [F.  W.  G.] 

ADAI'AH  (fing;  'ASat,  'EJerrf;  Hadaia), 
name  of  six  men.  1.  Maternal  grandfather  of 
king  Josiah  (2  K.  xxu.  1).    2.  (1  Chr.  vi.  41). 

3.  (1  Chr.  viii.  21).    4.  (1  Chr.  ix.  12 ;  Neh.  xi. 

12).    5.  (Ezr.  x.  29).   6.  (Ezr.  x.  39 ;  Neh.  xi.  5). 

Written  WIJJ  in  2  Chr.  xxiii.  1. 
tt-: 

ADAIiIA  (K'THK ;  -Bop* i ;  AdaKa),  a  son 
of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  8). 

AD  AM  (DTK ;   *AJo> ;   Adam),  the  name 

which  is  given  in  Scripture  to  the  first  man. 
The  term  apparently  has  reference  to  the  ground 
from  which  he  was  formed,  which  is  called 
Adamah  (flD'W,  Gen.  ii.  7).  The  idea  of  redness 
j  of  colour  seems  to  be  inherent  in  either  word. 
(Cf.  an«,  Lam.  iv.  7 ;  D'lK  red,  tflN  Edam, 

Gen.  xxv.  30  ;  D"lV<,  a  ruby :  Arab.  colore 

ftaco  praeditus  f nit,  rubrum  tinxit,  4c.)  The 
generic  term  Adam,  mart,  becomes,  in  the  case  of 
the  first  man,  a  denominative.  Supposing  the 
Hebrew  language  to  represent  accurately  the  pri- 
mary ideas  connected  with  the  formation  of  man, 
it  would  seem  that  the  appellation  bestowed  by 
God  was  given  to  keep  alive  in  Adam  the  memory 
of  his  earthly  and  mortal  nature ;  whereas  the 
name  by  which  he  preferred  to  designate  himself 
was  tsh  (E^tft,  a  man  of  substance  or  worth,  Gen. 
ii.  23).  The  creation  of  man  was  the  work  of  the 
sixth  day.  His  formation  was  the  ultimate  object 
of  the  Creator.    It  was  with  reference  to  him  that 


all  things  were  designed.  He  was  to  be  the  «  roof 
and  crown"  of  the  whole  fabric  of  the  world.  In 
the  first  nine  chapters  of  Genesis  there  appear  to  be 
three  distinct  histories  relating  more  or  less  to  the  « 
life  of  Adam.  The  first  extends  from  Gen  i.  1  to 
ii.  3,  the  second  from  ii.  4  to  iv.  26,  the  third  from 
v.  1  to  the  end  of  ix.  The  word  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  two  latter  narratives,  which  is  rendered 
there  and  elsewhere  generations,  may  also  be  ren- 
dered history.  The  style  of  the  second  of  these 
records  diners  very  considerably  from  that  of  the 
first.  In  the  first  the  Deity  is  designated  by  the 
word  Elohim ;  in  the  second  He  is  generally  spoken 
of  as  Jehovah  Elohim.  The  object  of  the  first  of 
these  narratives  is  to  record  the  creation ;  that  of 
the  second  to  give  an  account  of  paradise,  the  original 
sin  of  man  and  the  immediate  posterity  of  Adam ; 
the  third  contains  mainly  the  history  of  Noah,  re- 
ferring it  would  seem  to  Adam  and  his  descendants, 
principally  in  relation  to  that  patriarch. 

The  Mosaic  accounts  furnish  us  with  very  few  ma- 
terials from  which  to  form  any  adequate  conception 
of  the  first  man.  He  is  said  to  have  been  created 
in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  and  this  is  com- 
monly interpreted  to  mean  some  super-excellent  and 
divine  condition  which  was  lost  at  the  Fall :  appa- 
rently however  without  sufficient  reason,  as  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  condition  is  implied  in  the  time  of 
Noah,  subsequent  to  the  flood  (Gen.  ix.  6),  and  is 
asserted  as  a  fact  by  St.  James  (Hi.  9),  and  by  St. 
Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.  7).  It  more  probably  points  to 
the  Divine  pattern  and  archetype  after  which  man's 
Intelligent  nature  was  fashioned;  reason,  under-  ( 
standing,  imagination,  volition,  &c.  being  attributes  - 
of  God ;  and  man  alone  of  the  animals  of  the  earth 
being  possessed  of  a  spiritual  nature  which  resem- 
bled God's  nature.  Man  in  short  was  a  spirit, 
'-.rented  to  reflect  God's  righteousness  and  truth  and 
love,  and  capable  of  holding  direct  intercourse  and 
communion  with  Him.  As  long  as  his  will  moved 
in  harmony  with  God's  will,  he  fulfilled  the  purpose 
of  his  Creator.  When  he  refused  submission  to  God, 
he  broke  the  law  of  his  existence  and  fell,  intro- 
ducing confusion  and  disorder  mto  the  economy  of 
his  nature.  As  much  as  this  we  may  learn  from 
what  St.  Paul  says  of  "  the  new  man  being  renewed 
in  knowledge  after  the  image  of  Him  that  created 
him"  (Col.  iil.  10),  the  restoration  to  such  a  con- 
dition being  the  very  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God.  The  name  Adam  was  not  conrined  to  the 
father  of  the  human  race,  but  like  homo  was  appli- 
cable to  woman  as  well  as  man,  so  that  we  find  it 
said  in  Gen.  v.  1,  2,  "  This  is  the  book  of  the 
'history'  of  Adam  in  the  day  that  God  created 
<  Adam,'  in  the  likeness  of  God  made  He  him,  male 
and  female  created  He  them,  and  called  their  name 
Adam  in  the  day  when  they  were  created." 

The  man  Adam  was  placed  in  a  garden  which  the 
Lord  God  had  planted  "  eastward  in  Eden,"  for  the 
purpose  of  dressing  it  and  keeping  it.  It  is  of  course 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  identify  the  situation  of  Eden 
with  that  of  any  district  familiar  to  modern  geo- 
graphy. There  seems  good  ground  for  supposing  it  to 
have  been  an  actual  locality.  It  was  probably  near 
the  source  of  a  river  which  subsequently  divided  into 
four  streams ;  these  are  mentioned  by  name :  Pison 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Indus,  Gihon  is  taken 
for  the  Nile,  Hiddekel  is  called  by  the  LXX.  here, 
and  at  Dan.  x.  4,  Tigris,  and  the  fourth  is  Euphrates ; 
but  how  they  should  have  been  originally  united  is 
unintelligible.  Adam  was  permitted  to  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  every  tree  in  the  garden  but  one,  which  was 
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called  the  "  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  end  evil." 
»  What  this  was,  it  is  also  impossible  to  say.  Its 
name  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  had  the  power 
of  bestowing  the  consciousness  of  the  difference 
between  good  and  evil ;  in  the  ignorance  of  which 
man's  innocence  and  happiness  consisted.  The  pro- 
hibition to  taste  the  fruit  of  this  tree  was  enforced 
by  the  menace  of  death.  There  was  also  another 
true  which  was  called  "  the  tree  of  life."  Some 
suppose  it  to  have  acted  as  a  kind  of  medicine,  and 
that  by  the  continual  use  of  it  our  first  parents,  not 
created  immortal,  were  preserved  from  death.  ( Abp. 
Whately.)  While  Adam  was  in  the  garden  of  Eden 
the  lwasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  were 
brought  to  him  to  be  named,  and  whatsoever  he 
called  every  living  creature  that  was  the  name 
thereof.  Thus  the  power  of  fitly  designating  objects 
of  sense  was  possessed  by  the  first  man,  a  faculty 
which  is  generally  considered  as  indicating  mature 
and  extensive  intellectual  resources.  Upon  the 
failure  of  a  companion  suitable  for  Adam  among  the 
creatures  thus  brought  to  him  to  be  named,  the 
Lord  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  him,  and 
took  one  of  his  ribs  from  him,  which  He  fashioned 
into  a  woman  and  brought  her  to  the  man.  Prof. 
S.  Lee  supposed  the  narrative  of  the  creation  of  Eve 
to  have  been  revealed  to  Adam  in  his  deep  sleep 
(Lee's  Job,  Introd.,  p.  16).  This  is  agreeable  with 
the  analogy  of  similar  passages,  as  Acts  x.  10,  xi.  5, 
xxii.  17.  At  this  time  they  are  both  described  as 
being  naked  without  the  consciousness  of  shame. 

Such  is  the  Scripture  account  of  Adam  prior  to  the 
Fall :  there  is  no  narrative  of  any  condition  super- 
human, or  contrary  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  humanity . 
The  first  man  is  a  true  man,  with  the  powers  of  a 
man  aud  the  innocence  of  a  child.  He  is  moreover 
spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  as  being  "  the  figure,  totoi, 
of  Him  that  was  to  come,"  the  second  Adam,  Christ 
Jesus  (Rom.  v.  14).  His  human  excellence  there- 
fore cannot  have  been  superior  to  that  of  the  Son  of 
Mary,  who  was  Himself  the  Pattern  and  Perfect 
Han.  By  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent,  the  woman 
who  was  given  to  be  with  Adam,  was  beguiled  into 
a  violation  of  the  one  command  which  had  been  im- 
posed upon  them.  She  took  of  the  fruit  of  the  for- 
bidden tree  and  gave  it  to  her  husband.  The  propriety 
of  its  name  was  immediately  shown  in  the  results 
which  followed:  self-consciousness  was  the  first 
fruits  of  sin ;  their  eyes  were  opened  and  they  knew 
that  they  were  naked.  The  subsequent  conduct  of 
Adam  would  seem  to  militate  against  the  notion 
that  he  was  in  himself  the  perfection  of  moral  excel- 
lence. His  cowardly  attempt  to  clear  himself  by 
the  inculpation  of  his  helpless  wife  bears  no  marks 
of  a  high  moral  nature  even  though  fallen ;  it  was 
j  conduct  unworthy  of  his  sons,  aud  such  as  many 
*  of  them  would  have  scorned  to  adopt.  Though 
the  curse  of  Adam's  rebellion  of  necessity  fell  upon 
him,  yet  the  very  prohibition  to  eat  of  the  tree  of 
life  after  his  transgression,  was  probably  a  mani- 
festation of  Divine  mercy,  because  the  greatest 
malediction  of  all  would  have  been  to  have  the 
ij.s«»\U*€T»3T*mV».  gift  0f  indestructible  life  superadded  to  a  state  of 
wretchedness  aud  sin.  When  moreover  we  find  in 
Prov.  iii.  18,  that  wisdom  is  declared  to  be  a  tree  of 
life  to  them  that  lay  hold  upon  her,  and  in  Rev.  ii.  7, 
,  xxii.  2, 14,  that  the  same  expression  is  applied  to  the 
grace  of  Christ,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  this 
was  merely  a  temporary  prohibition  imposed  till 
the  Gospel  dispensation  should  be  brought  in.  Upon 
this  supposition  the  condition  of  Christians  now  is 
as  favourable  as  that  of  Adam  before  the  Fall,  and 
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their  spiritual  state  the  same,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil. 

Till  a  recent  period  it  has  been  generally  believed 
that  the  Scriptural  narrative  supposes  the  whole 
human  race  to  have  sprung  from  one  pair.  It  is 
maintained  that  the  0.  T.  assumes  it  in  the  reason 
assigned  for  the  name  which  Adam  gave  his  wife 
after  the  Fall,  viz.  Eve,  or  Chawah,  t.  e.  a  liviatf 
woman,  "  because  she  was  the  mother  of  all  living  ;" 
and  that  St.  Paul  assumes  it  in  his  sermon  at  Athens 
when  he  declares  that  God  hath  mode  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men ;  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
and  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  when  he  opposes 
Christ  as  the  representative  of  redeemed  humanity 
to  Adam  as  the  representative  of  natural,  fallen  and 
sinful  humanity.  But  the  full  consideration  of  this 
important  subject  will  come  more  appropriately 
under  the  article  Man. 

In  the  middle  ages  discussions  were  raised  as  to 
the  period  which  Adam  remained  in  Paradise  in  a 
sinless  state.  To  these  Dante  refers  in  the  Paradiso, 
xxvi.  139-142— 

*  Xel  roonte,  che  si  leva  pita  dall*  onda. 
Fa'  io,  con  vita  pura  e  disoneata, 
Dal  Is  prim'  ore  a  quells  ch'  e  seconds. 
Come  11  Sol  muta  quadra,  sir  ora  Best*." 
Dante  therefore  did  not  suppose  Adam  to  have  r 
been  more  than  seven  hours  in  the  earthly  paradise. 
Adam  is  stated  to  have  lived  930  years :  so  it  would 
seem  that  the  death  which  resulted  from  his  sin 
was  the  spiritual  death  of  alienation  from  God. 
"  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
surely  die:"  and  accordingly  we  find  that  this 
spiritual  death  began  to  work  immediately.  The 
sons  of  Adam  mentioned  iu  Scripture  are  Cain, 
Abel  and  Seth :  it  is  implied  however  that  he  had  i 
others.  [S.  L.] 

AD'AM  (DIN  =  earth  :*  Adorn),  a  city  on  the 
Jordan  "  beside  (JIVD)  '  Zarthan,' "  in  the  time  of 
Joshua  (Josh.  iii.  16).  It  is  not  elsewhere  men- 
tioned, nor  is  there  any  reference  to  it  in  Joeephus. 
The  LXX.  (both  MSS.)  has  em  /i4povs  KopioSi- 
aplft,  a  curious  variation,  in  which  it  has  been 
suggested  (Stanley,  S.  If  P.  App.  §80,  note)  that  a 
trace  of  Adam  appears  in  api/u,  D  being  changed  to 
K  according  to  the  frequent  custom  of  the  LXX. 

Note. — The  A.  V.  here  follows  the  Keri,  which, 
for  D1K3  —  "  by  Adam,"  the  reading  in  the  He- 
brew text  or  Chetib,  has  =  "  from  Adam," 
an  alteration  which  is  a  questionable  improvement 
(Keil,  51).  The  accurate  rendering  of  the  text  is 
"  rose  up  upon  a  heap,  very  far  off,  by  Adam,  the 
city  that  is  beside  Zarthan  "  '(Stanley,  S.  #  P.  304 
note).  [G.] 

AD' AMAH  (nOlN;  'Apuolfl;  Edema),  one  of 

the  "  fenced  cities"  of  Naphtali,  named  between 
Chinnereth  and  ha-Ramah  (josh.  xix.  36).  It  was 
probably  situated  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
but  no  trace  of  it  has  yet  been  discovered. 

ADAMANT,  a  name  given  to  stones  of  ex- 
cessive hardness,  as,  for  instance,  to  the  diamond. 
It  is  used  twice  in  the  A.  V.  to  render  the  Hebr. 
Sh&mir  (TDB>,  root  IDC,  rignit,  korruit),  viz.  in 
Ez.  iii.  9,  and  Zech.  vii.  12.    In  the  former 


■  Can  the  place  have  derived  Its  name  from  the 
" '  fat*  ground"  (nOINil)  which  was  in  this  very 
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neighbourhood — "  between  Succoth  and  Zarthan " 
(1  K.  vii.  «)t 
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passage  it  is  used  metaphorically  of  the  firmness 
with  which  God's  servant  should  be  endowed  to 
resist  his  enemies ;  in  the  latter,  of  the  hardness  of 
man's  heart  in  resisting  the  truth.  Sh&mtr  occurs 
a  third  time  in  Jer.  xrii.  1,  where  it  is  rendered 
"diamond"  in  A.  V.  The  Vulgate  in  all  these 
passages  has  Adamas.  The  LXX.  in  Ez.  iii.  9, 
and  Zech.  vii.  12,  hare  omitted  to  render  the  He- 
brew word  at  all,  and  the  whole  passage  in  Jer. 
xrii.  1  is  omitted  in  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX. ; 
but  the  Complut.  Ed.  has  «V  6wx'  hSaiuunlvtp. 
The  word  adamant  occurs  once  in  the  Apocrypha  in 
Ecclus.  xvi.  16,  "  He  has  separated  his  light  from  the 
darkness  with  an  adamant, ' t.  e.  by  an  adamantine 
wall — impassable,  irresistible,  immoveable. 

Gesenius  is  disposed  to  connect  Skimtr  with  the 
Greek  a\dpa,  apvpis,  emery  powder  for  polishing — 
the  debris  of  o-fivplrns  kWos  (LXX.,  Job  xli.  7); 
hut  Dioscoriiles  (v.  1G6)  says,  cr/iipis  hiBos  iorlr, 
i  ras  \frli<povs  ol  SaKTv\ioy\iQot  o>4x<""r'- 
Bochart  also  supposes  auipts  to  hare  been  a  hard 
stone  used  in  cutting  and  polishing  other  stones, 
and  not  a  powder  (Ilieroz.  p.  ii.  lib.  vi.  c.  11, 
p.  842).  "  [W.  D.] 

AD' AMI  CpiK;  'App4;  Adami),  a  place  on 
the  border  of  Naphtali,  named  after  Alton  be- 
zaanannim  (Josh.  xix.  33).  By  some  it  is  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  next  name,  han-Nekeb,  but 
see  Iceland,  545.  In  the  post-biblical  times  Adami 
bore  the  name  of  Damin. 

A'DAE  (accurately  Addar,  TW ;  2<f> 080  ; 
Addar),  a  place  on  the  south  boundary  of  Pales- 
tine and  of  Judah  (Josh.  xr.  3)  which  in  the  parallel 
list  is  called  Hazab-addar. 

ADAB.  [Months.] 

AD' ASA  ('Aimril.  LXX. ;  to  'Atcurd,  Jos. ; 
Adarsa,  Adazer),  a  place  in  Judaea,  a  day's  jour- 
ney from  Gazera,  and  30  stadia  from  Bethhoron 
(Jos.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §5).  Here  Judas  Maccabaeus 
encamped  before  the  battle  in  which  Nicanor  was 
killed,  Nicanor  baring  pitched  at  Bethhoron  (1  Msec, 
vii.  40,  45).  In  the  Onomasticon  it  is  mentioned 
as  near  Guphna. 

AD3EEL  6K3"!K;  NoflMX;  Adbeel;  'A/3- 
SrqAos,  Joseph. ;  "  perhaps  '  miracle  of  God,'  from 

s  eg 

,     %\\,  miracle,"  Gesen.  s.  t.),  a  son  of  Ishmael 

(Gen.  xxv.  13 ;  1  Chr.  i.  29},  and  probably  the  pro- 
genitor of  an  Arab  tribe.  No  satisfactory  identifi- 
cation of  this  name  with  that  of  any  people  or  place 
mentioned  by  the  Greek  geographers,  or  by  the  Arabs 
themselres,  has  yet  been  discovered .  The  latter  hare 
lost  most  of  the  names  of  Ishmael's  descendants  be- 
tween that  patriarch  and  'Admin  (who  is  said  to  be 
of  the  21st  generation  before  Mohammad),  and  this 
could  scarcely  hare  been  the  case  if  tribes,  or  places 
named  after  them,  existed  in  the  times  of  Arabian 
historians  or  relaters  of  traditions:  it  is  therefore 
unlikely  that  these  names  are  to  be  recovered  from 
the  works  of  native  authors.  But  some  they  have 
taken,  and  apparently  corrupted,  from  the  Bible; 
and  among  these  is  Adbeel,  written  (in  the  3/ir-dt 

ex-Zemin)  [E.  S.  P.] 

ADD  AN  (pIK ;  'HS.i'.LXX.;  'AoAd>,  Apocr. 
Esdras ;  Adon,  Vulg.),  one  of  the  places  from  which 
some  of  the  captivity  returned  with  Zerubbabel  to 
Judaea  who  could  not  show  their  pedigree  as 
Israelite*  (Kzr.  ii.  59).     In  the  parallel  lists  of 


Nehemiah  (vii.  61)  and  Esdras  the  name  is  Addon  " 
and  Aalar.  [G.] 

AD'DAB  (TW;  'A8l>;  Addar),  son  of  Bei.i 

(1  Chr.  viii.  3),  called  Ard  in  Num.  xxvi.  40. 

ADDER,  a  venomous  serpent.  The  word  occurs 
five  times  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  (see  infra)  of 
the  0.  T.  and  three  In  the  margin  as  synonymous 
with  cockatrice,  viz.  Is.  xi.  8,  xiv.  29,  lix.  5. 
It  represents  four  different  Hebrew  words,  'Acthub, 
Pethen,  Tsip/wnt,  and  Shcpldphon. 

'Acs/M  (aiKOJ>),  occurs  only  in  Ps.  cxI.  3, 
and  seems  to  be  a  compound  of  EOV,  retror. 
sum  se  fiexit,  and  2\>V,  insidiatus  est,  words 
which  express  the  action  of  a  serpent  lurking  in 
ambush  and  coiling  himself  up  to  strike.  The 
LXX.  render  the  word  by  lurxls,  and  are  followed 
by  St.  Paul  io  quoting  the  passage  at  Rom.  iii.  13, 
and  by  the  Vulgate. 

Pethen  (JflB)  is  expressed  by  adder  in  Ps.  lviii. 
4,  xci.  13,  but  elsewhere  by  asp.  It  is  derived 
from  an  unused  root  jriB,  validus  fuit,  and  per- 
haps is  related  to  ,  contorsit.  From  Deut. 
xxxii.  33  and  Job  xx.  14,  16,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  poisonous  snake.  It  was  also  deaf 
(Bnn^  not  hearing  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  from 

which  we  infer  that  the  art  of  charming  serpents 
by  music  was  known  in  David's  days.  Gesenius 
connects  the  word  with  the  Chaldee  jnB,  tUriB, 
•  •  y 

and  with  the  Syr.  (j^a,  but  not  with  ^-D^L2 
draco. 

Tsiphoni  (^ypX)  i»  translated  adder  only  in 
Prov.  xxiii.  32,  where  the  LXX.  hare  Ktpaari\i. 
In  the  three  passages  of  Isaiah  quoted  above,  and 
in  Jer.  viii.  17,  it  is  rendered  cockatrice.  The 
root  is  3JBV,  of  which  Gesenius  gives  two  mean- 
ings, protrusit  and  sibilavit,  which  are  equally 
applicable  to  a  serpent ;  the  former  to  the  way  in 
which  it  strikes  its  prey,  the  latter  to  the  sound  it 
utters.  Tsiphoni  is  probably  the  serpent  called  by 
the  Greeks  fiaaiKuTKts,  and  by  the  Latins  regulus. 
The  passage  of  Jeremiah  above  quoted  implies  its 
fierce  nature,  and  the  translation  of  it  by  the  LXX. 
(6<pfis  flocoToCiToj)  its  deadly  poison.  From  Is. 
lix.  5,  we  gather  that  the  animal  was  oviparous ; 
from  xiv.  29,  that  it  was  not  identical  with  ETIJ. 
and  from  xi.  8  that  it  was  subterranean  in  habit. 

Shephiphon  (jiVSt?,  derived  from  *1DB',  serpsit) 
occurs  only  in  Gen.  xlix.  17,  where  it  is  used  by 
Jacob  to  characterize  the  tribe  of  Dan.  Its  habit 
of  lurking  in  the  road,  and  biting  at  the  horses' 
heels,  identifies  it  with  the  Coluber  Cerastes  of  Lin- 
naeus, a  small  and  very  venomous  snake  found  in 
Egypt,  and  fully  described  and  figured  by  Bruce  in 
his  Abyssinian  travels  (vol.  v.  pp.  200-212,  Ed. 
Germ.).  The  LXX.  render  it  ttpis  itp'  itov  iyxaMr- 
ptvos  M  rpt$ov,  probably  connecting  the  word  with 
P|}B>.    See  Gesen.  Thes.  p.  1381.  [W.  D.] 

AD"DI  ('A8S1,  Luke  iii.  28),  son  of  Cosam,  and 
father  of  Melchi,  in  our  Lord's  genealogy ;  the  third 
above  Salathiel.  The  etymology  and  Hebrew  form 
of  the  name  are  doubtful,  as  it  does  not  occur  in  the 
LXX.,  but  it  probably  represents  the  Hebrew 
an  ornament,  and  is  a  short  form  of  Adiel,  01 
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Adaiah.  The  latter  name  in  1  Ohr.  vi.  41  (26  in 
Heb.  Bib.)  is  rendered  in  the  Septuagiut  'A5af, 
which  is  very  close  to  Addi.  [A.  C.  H.] 

ADDON.  [Addah.] 

A'DEK,  accurately  EDEB  ("IT^  j  "E8«p; 
Hcder,  name  of  a  man  (1  Chr.  viii.  15). 

AD'IDA  ('AJtM;  Joseph.  *AJ»i8a;  Addus, 
Adiuda),  a  town  on  an  eminence  (Ant.  xiii.  6, 
§4)  overlooking  the  low  country  of  Judah'  ('A.  iv 
rp  Ss^A^),  fortified  by  Simon  Maccabaeus  in  his 
wars  with  Tryphon  (1  Mace.  xii.  38,  xiu.  13). 
Alexander  was  here  defeated  by  Aretas  (Ant.  xiii. 
15,  §2);  and  Vespasian  used  it  as  one  of  his  out- 
posts in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (B.  J.  iv.  9,  §  1 ). 
Probably  identical  with  Hadid  and  Adithaim 
(which  see).  [G.] 

A'DIEL  6«ng;  'UStfa,  'Attfa,  'OSrijA. ; 
Adiel),  name  of  three  men.  1.  (1  Chr.  iv,  36). 
2.  (1  Chr.  ix.  12).     3.  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25). 

A'DIN  (jnj);  'ASSh;  "ASfV,  'Htlv,  'HSly; 

Adin,  Adan),  name  of  a  man  (Ezr.  ii.  15,  viii.  6; 
Keh.  vii.  20,  x.  16). 

AD'INA  (N3HJ!;  'Atiri;-Adina),  name  of  a 

man  (1  Chr.  xi.  42). 

AD'INO,  THE  EZNITE,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8. 
See  Jasiiobeam. 

ADITHA1M  (with  the  article,  DWlgn),  a 
town  belonging  to  Judah,  lying  in  the  low  country 
(Shefelah),  and  named,  between  Sharaim  and  hag- 
Gederah,  in  Josh.  xv.  36  only.  It  is  entirely  omitted 
by  the  LXX.  At  a  later  time  the  name  appears  to 
have  been  changed  to  Hadid"  (Chadid)  and  Adida. 
For  the  dual  termination,  comp.  tlie  two  names 
occurring  in  the  same  verse;  also  Eglniin,  Horo- 
naim,  etc.  [G.J 

ADJURATION.  [Exorcism.] 

AD'LAI  (^HJ);  'A5M ;  Adli),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  29). 

AD1IAH  (npnXj  ASofid;  Adama),  one  of 
the  "  cities  of  the  plain,"  always  coupled  with 
Zeboim  (Gen.  x.  19;  xiv.  2,  8;  Deut.  xxix.  23; 
Hos.  xi.  8).    It  had  a  king  of  its  own. 

AD'MATHA'(«nO"lN;  Admat/ia),  one  of  the 
seven  princes  of  Persia  (Esth.  i.  14). 

AD'NA  (bOn}>;  *E8W ;  Edna),  name  of  a  man 
(Ezr.  x.  30).  ' 

AD'NAH  (nnjf;  'EoVa,  'E8«w;  Ednas), 
name  of  two  men.  i.  (1  Chr.  xii.  20).  2.  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  14). 

ADONI-BE'ZEK  (Pja-'JIK,  lord  of  Bezek ; 
'AoWijBefeV ;  Adonibczcc),  king  of  Bezek,  a  city 
of  the  Canaanites.  [Bezek.]  This  chieftain  was 
vanquished  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Judg.  i.  3-7), 
who  cut  off  his  thumbs  and  great  toes,  and  brought 
him  prisoner  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died.  He  con- 
fessed that  he  had  inflicted  the  same  cruelty  upon  70 
petty  kings  whom  he  had  conquered.   [R.  W.  B.j 

ADONI'KAM.    [Adonijah,  No.  3.] 

*  If  so.  it  is  an  instance  of  Ain  changing  to  Vheth 
(fee  Ccs.  436). 


ADONIJAH 
ADONI'JAH  (flJiTK,  IHOh**,  my  Lord  a 
Jehovah  ;  'ASaiWoi ;  Adonias).  1.  The  fourth 
son  of  David  by  Haggith,  bora  at  Hebrou.  while 
his  cither  was  king  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  iii.  4). 
After  the  death  of  his  three  brothers,  Amnon, 
Chileab,  and  Absalom,  he  became  eldest  son ; 
and  when  bis  father's  strength  was  visibly  de- 
clining, put  forward  his  pretensions  to  the  crown, 
by  equipping  himself  in  royal  state,  with  chariots 
and  horsemen,  and  fifty  men  to  run  before  him,  in 
imitation  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  1),  whom  he  also 
resembled  in  personal  beauty,  and  apparently  also  in 
character, as  indeed  Joscphus  says  (Ant.  vii. 14,  §4). 
For  this  reason  he  was  plainly  unfit  to  be  king,  and 
David  promised  Bathsheba  that  her  son  Solomon 
should  inherit  the  crown  (1  K.  i.  30),  for  there 
was  no  absolute  claim  of  primogeniture  in  these 
Eastern  monarchies.  Solomon's  cause  was  espoused 
by  the  best  of  David's  counsellors,  the  illustrious 
prophet  Nathan ;  Zadok,  the  descendant  of  Eleazar, 
and  representative  of  the  elder  line  of  priesthood ;  Be- 
naiah,  the  captain  of  the  king's  bodyguard  ;  together 
with  Shimci  and  Rei,  whom  Ewald  (Geschichte,  iii. 
266)  conjectuj-es  to  be  David's  two  surviving  bro- 
thers, comparing  1  Chr.  ii.  13,  and  identifying 
»yDC  with  nytSC  (SUmmon  in  our  version),  and 
'JTI  with  HT  (our  BaddaC).  From  1  K.  ii.  8,  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  Shimei  of  2  Sam.  xvi.  5  could 
have  actively  espoused  Solomon's  cause.  On  the 
side  of  Adonijah,  who  when  he  made  his  attempt 
on  the  kingdom  was  about  35  years  old  (2  Sam. 
v.  5),  were  Abiathar,  the  representative  of  Eli's, 
1. e.  the  junior  line  of  the  priesthood  (descended 
from  ithamar,  Aaron's  fourth  son),  and  Joab,  the 
famous  commander  of  David's  army ;  the  latter  of 
whom,  always  audacious  and  self-willed,  probably 
expected  to  find  more  congenial  elements  in  Ado- 
nijah's  court  than  in  Solomon's.  His  name  and 
inlluence  secured  a  large  number  of  followers  among 
the  captains  of  the  royal  army  belonging  to  the 
trilw  of  Judah  (comp.  IK.  i.  9  and  25);  and  these, 
together  with  all  the  princes  except  Solomon,  were 
entertained  by  Adonijah  at  a  great  sacrificial  feast 
held  "  by  the  stone  Zoheleth,  which  is  by  En-rogel." 
The  meaning  of  the  stone  Zoheleth  is  very  doubtful, 
being  translated  rod  of  the  watch  tower  in  the 
Chaldee ;  great  rock,  Syr.  and  Arab. ;  and  explained 
"  rock  of  the  stream  of  water  "  by  R.  Kimchi.  En- 
rogel  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  7,  as  a  spring  on  the 
border  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  S.  of  Jerusalem,  and 
may  be  the  same  as  that  afterwards  called  the  Well  of 
Job  or  Joab  (Am  Ay&b).  It  is  explained  spring  of 
Vic  /idler  by  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast,  perhaps  be- 
cause he  treads  his  clothes  with  his  feet  (ViT  see 

v  v' 

Gesen. ».  r.);  but  comp.  Deut.  xi.  10,  where  "  water- 
ing with  the  feet"  refers  to  machines  trodden  with 
the  foot,  and  such  possibly  the  spring  of  Rogel 
supplied.  [Enrogel.]  A  meeting  for  a  religious 
purpose  would  be  held  near  a  spring,  just  as  in 
later  times  sites  for  rpoo-tuxai  were  chosen  bv 
the  waterside  (Acts  xvi.  13).  " 

Nathan  and  Bathsheba,  now  thoroughly  alarmed, 
apprised  David  of  these  proceedings,  who  immedi- 
ately gave  orders  that  Solomon  should  be  conducted 
on  the  royal  mule  in  solemn  procession  to  Gihon. 
a  spring  on  the  \V.  of  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  30). 
[Gihon.]  Here  he  was  anointed  and  proclaimed 
king  by  Zadok,  and  joyfully  recognized  by  the  people. 
This  decisive  measure  struck  terror  into" the  opposite 
party,  and  Adonijah  fled  to  sanctuary,  but  was 
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pardoned  by  Solomon  on  condition  that  he  should 
"  shew  himself  a  worthy  man,"  with  the  threat  that 
"  if  wickedness  were  fonnd  in  him  he  should  die " 
(i.  52). 

The  death  of  David  quickly  followed  on  these 
events;  and  Adonijah  begged  Bathsheba,  who  as 
"  king's  mother"  would  now  have  special  dignity 
and  influence  [Asa],  to  procure  Solomon's  consent 
to  his  marriage  with  Abishag,  who  had  been  the 
wife  of  David  in  his  old  age  (1  K.  i.  3).  This  was 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  fresh  attempt  on  the 
throne  [Absalom  ;  Abner]  ;  and  therefore  Solomon 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  by  Benaiah,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  his  previous  pardou. 
Far  from  looking  upon  this  as  "  the  most  flagrant 
act  of  despotism  since  Doeg  massacred  the  priests 
at  Saul's  command  "  (Newman,  Hebrew  Monarchy, 
ch.  iv.),  we  must  consider  that  the  clemency  of 
Solomon  in  sparing  Adonijah,  till  he  thus  again  re- 
vealed a  treasonable  purpose,  stands  in  remarkable 
contrast  with  the  almost  universal  practice  of 
Eastern  sovereigns.  Any  one  of  these,  situated  like 
Solomon,  would  probably  have  secured  his  throne 
by  potting  all  his  brothers  to  death,  whereas  we 
have  no  reason  to  think  that  any  o"f  David's  sons 
suffered  except  the  open  pretender  Adonijah,  though 
all  seem  to  have  opposed  Solomon's  claims;  and  if 
his  execution  be  thought  an  act  of  severity,  we  must 
remember  that  we  cannot  expect  to  find  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel  acted  upon  a  thousand  years 
before  Christ  came,  and  that  it  is  hard  for  us,  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  altogether  to  realize  the  position 
of  an  Oriental  king  in  that  remote  age. 

2.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Jchoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  8). 

3.  One  of  the  Jewish  chiefs  in  the  time  of  Nche- 
miah  (x.  16).    He  is  called  Adonikam  (DjJO'lR ; 

'ASayuein;  Adonicam)  in  Ezr.  ii.  13.  Comp. 
Ezr.  viii.  13 ;  Neh.  vii.  18.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

ADONTRAM  (Dn'JTR,  1  K.  iv.  6 ;  by  an  un- 
usual contraction  A  DORA  M,  DTIR,  2  Sam.  xx.  24, 
and  1 K.  12,18;  alsoHADORAM,  D"ihn,  2Chr.x.  13; 

AStoripdfi ;  Aihniram,  Aduram).  Chief  receiver 
of  the  tribute  during  the  reigns  of  David  (2  Sam.  xx. 
24),  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  6)  and  Rehoboam  (1  K.  xii. 

18).  This  List  monarch  sent  him  to  collect  the 
tribute  from  the  rebellious  Israelites,  by  whom  he 
was  stoned  to  death.  [K.  W.  B.] 

ADONI-ZE'DEC  (p"Tr<JhR,  lord  of  justice; 

'ASuviP((4k  ;  Adonisedec),  the  Amorite  king  of 
Jerusalem  who  organized  a  league  with  four  other 
Amorite  princes  against  Joshua.  The  confederate 
kings  having  laid  siege  to  Gibeon,  Joshua  marched 
to  the  relief  of  his  new  allies  and  put  the  be- 
siegers to  flight.  The  6ve  kings  took  refuge  in  a 
cave  at  Makkedah,  whence  they  were  taken  and 
slain,  their  bodies  hung  on  trees  and  then  buried 
in  the  place  of  their  concealment  (Josh.  x.  1-27). 
[Joshua.]  [R.  W.  B.] 

ADOPTION  (yiaStala),  an  expression  meta- 
phorically used  by  St.  Paul  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
«ent  and  prospective  privileges  of  Christians  (Rom. 
viii.  15, 23;  Gal.  iv.  5;  Eph.  1.  5).  He  probably 
alludes  to  the  Roman  custom  of  adoption,  by  which 
a  person,  not  having  children  of  his  own,  might 
adopt  as  his  son  one  born  of  other  parents.  It  was 
a  formal  act,  effected  either  by  the  pioccss  named 
adrogatio,  when  the  person  to  be  adopted  was  in- 


dependent of  his  parent,  or  by  adoptio,  specifically 
so  called,  when  in  the  power  of  his  parent.  (See 
Diet,  of  Or.  and  Horn.  Ant.  art.  Adoptio.)  The 
effect  of  it  was  that  the  adopted  child  was  entitled 
to  the  name  and  sacra  prwata  of  his  new  father, 
and  ranked  as  his  heir-at-law :  while  the  father  on 
his  part  was  entitled  to  the  property  of  the  son, 
and  exercised  towards  him  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  a  lather.  In  short  the  relationship  was  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  as  existed  between 
a  natural  father  and  son.  The  selection  of  a  person 
to  be  adopted  implied  a  decided  preference  and  love 
on  the  part  of  the  adopter:  and  St.  Paul  aptly  trans- 
fers the  well  known  feelings  and  customs  connected 
with  the  act  to  illustrate  the  position  of  the  Chris- 
tianized Jew  or  Gentile.  The  Jews  themselves 
were  unacquainted  with  the  process  of  adoption: 
indeed  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Mosaic  law  affecting  the  inherit 
ance  of  property :  the  instances  occasionally  ad 
ducal  as  referring  to  the  custom  (Gen.  xv.  3,  xvi 
2,  xxx.  5-9)  are  evidently  not  cases  of  adoption 
proper.  *  [W.  L.  B.] 

ADO'EA  or  ADOB.  [Adoraim.] 

ADOEA'IM  (DnhN;  'Atttpal;  Aduram), 

a  fortified  city  built  by  Kehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  9), 
in  Judah*  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  10,  §  1),  apparently  in  or 
near  the  Shefelah,  since,  although  omitted  from  the 
lists  in  Josh.  xv.  it  is  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  9,  §1 , 
15,  §4 ;  B.  J.  i.  2,  §6,  i.  8,  §4)  almost  uniformly 
coupled  with  Mareshah,  which  was  certainly  situated 
there.  For  the  dual  termination  compare  Adithaim, 
Gederothaiin,  etc.  By  Josephus  it  is  given  as 
"AZtepa,  'ASc&pco; ;  and  in  Ant.  xiii.  6,  §5,  he  calls 
it  a  "  city  of  Idumaea,"  under  which  name  were 
included,  in  the  later  times  of  Jewish  history,  the 
southern  parts  of  Judaea  itself  (Rcland,  48 ;  Robin- 
son, ii.  G9).  Adoraim  is  probably  the  same  place 
with  "Atwpa  (1  Mace.  xiii.  20),  unless  that  be  Dor, 
on  the  sea-coast  below  Carmel.  Robinson  identities 
it  with  Dira,  a  "  large  village  "  on  a  rising  ground 
west  of  Hebron  (ii.  215).  [G.] 

ADO'EAM.  [ADONIRAM.] 

ADORATION.  The  acts  and  postures  by 
which  the  Hebrews  expressed  adoration,  bear  a  great 
similarity  to  those  still  in  use  among  Oriental  na- 
tions. To  rise  up  and  suddenly  prostrate  the  body, 
was  the  most  simple  method  ;  but  generally  speak- 
ing, the  prostration  was  conducted  in  a  more  formal 
manner,  the  person  falling  upon  the  knee  and  then 
gradually  inclining  the  body,  until  the  forehead 
touched  the  ground.  The  various  expressions  in 
Hebrew  referring  to  this  custom  appear  to  have 

their  specific  meaning:  thus  ^D3  (»hrro>,  LXX.) 
describes  the  sudden  fall;  JPQ  (Kd/nrrw,  LXX.) 
bending  the  knee ;  TljJ  (jcinrrv,  LXX.)  the  inclina- 
tionof  the  head  andbody ;  and  lastly  finC  (tt/joo-ko- 
veii',  LXX.)  complete  prostration :  the  term  13D  (Is. 
xliv.  15,  17,  19,  xlvi.  6)  was  introduced  at  a  late 
period  as  appropriate  to  the  worship  paid  to  idols  by 
the  Babylonians  and  other  eastern  nations  (Dan.  iii. 
5,  6).    Such  prostration  was  usual  in  the  worship 


*  Even  without  this  statement  of  Josephus,  it  is 
plain  that  "  Juduh  and  Benjamin,"  in  2  Chr.  xi.  10, 
is  a  form  of  expression  for  the  new  kinfrdom,  and  that 
none  of  the  towns  named  are  necessarily  in  the  limits 
of  Benjamin  proper. 
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of  Jehovah  (Geo.  xvii.  3 ;  Ps.  xcv.  6) ;  but  it  was 
by  do  means  exclusively  used  for  that  purpose ;  it 
was  the  formal  mode  of  receiving  visitors  (Gen. 
xviii.  2),  of  doing  obeisance  to  one  of  superior 
station  (2  Sam.  xiv.  4),  and  of  showing  respect  to 
equals  (1  K.'ii.  19).  Occasionally  it  was  repeated 
three  times  (1  Sam.  xx.  41),  and  even  seven  times 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  3).  It  was  accompanied  by  such  acts 
as  a  kiss  (Ex.  xviii.  7),  laying  hold  of  the  knees  or 
feet  of  the  person  to  whom  the  adoration  was  paid 
(Matt,  xxviii.  9),  and  kissing  the  ground  on  which 
he  stood  (Ps.  lxxii.  9 ;  Mic.  vii.  17).  Similar  adora- 
tion was  paid  to  idols  (1  K.  xix.  18) ;  sometimes 
however  prostration  was  omitted,  and  the  act  con- 
sisted simply  in  kissing  the  hand  to  the  object  of 
reverence  (Job  xxxi.  27)  in  the  manner  practised 
by  the  Romans  (Plin.  xxviii.  5 :  see  Diet,  of  Ant. 
art.  Adorvtio),  in  kissing  the  statue  itself  (Hot. 
riii.  2).  The  same  customs  prevailed  at  the  time 
of  our  Saviour's  ministry,  as  appears  not  only  from 
the  numerous  occasions  on  which  they  were  put  in 
practice  towards  Himself,  but  also  from  the  parable 
of  the  unmerciful  servant  (Matt,  xviii.  26),  and  from 
Cornelius's  reverence  to  St.  Peter  (Acts  x.  25),  in 
which  case  it  was  objected  to  by  the  Apostle,  as  im- 
plying a  higher  degree  of  superiority  than  he  was 
entitled  to,  especially  as  coming  from  a  Roman  to 
whom  prostration  was  not  usual.       [W.  L.  B.] 

ADRAM'MELECH  C^JTHN ;  'AoVwyU- 
A«x  »  AdramelecK).  1.  The  name  of  an  idol  wor- 
shipped by  the  colonists  introduced  into  Samaria 
from  Sepharvaim  (  2  K.xvii.  31).  He  was  worshipped 
with  rites  resembling  those  of  Molech,  children  being 
burnt  in  his  honour.  In  Gesenius  (sub  voce)  the 
word  is  explained  to  mean  splendour  of  the  king, 
being  a  contraction  of  IJ^Sn  T!K.    But  Winer, 

quoting  Reland,  De  vet.  UnguA  Pers.  ix.  interprets 
the  first  part  of  the  word  to  mean  fire,  and  so  regards 
this  deity  as  the  Sun-god,  in  accordance  with  the 
astronomical  character  of  the  Chaldaean  and  Persian 
worship.  Sir  H.  Kawlinson  also  regards  Adram- 
melech  as  the  male  power  of  the  sun,  and  Anam- 
mklech,  who  is  mentioned  with  Adrammelech, 
as  a  companion-god,  as  the  female  power  of  the  sun. 
(Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  i.  p.  611.) 

2.  Son  of  the  Assyrian  king  Sennacherib,  whom 
he  murdered  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Sha- 
rezer  in  the  temple  of  Nisroch  at  Jsineveh,  after  the 
failure  of  the  Assyrian  attack  on  Jerusalem.  The 
parricides  escaped  into  Armenia  (2  K.  xix.  36;  2 
Chr.  xxxii.  21 ;  Is.  xxxvii.  37).  The  date  of  this 
event  was  B.C.  680.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

ADRAMYTTIUM  (occasionally  Atramyt- 
tium  :  and  some  cursive  MSS.  have  'ATpafivHiftf, 
instead  of  'ASpOjUvrV?  >n  Acts  xxvii.  2),  a  sen- 
port  in  the  province  of  Asia  [Asia],  situated  in  the 
district  anciently  called  Aeolis,  and  also  Mysia  (see 
Acts  xvi.  7).  Adramyttium  gave,  and  still  gives 
its  name  to  a  deep  gulf  on  this  coast,  opposite  to 
the  opening  of  which  is  the  island  of  Lesbos  [Mi- 
tylene].  St.  Paul  was  never  at  Adramyttium, 
except  perhaps  during  his  second  missionary 
journey,  ou  his  way  from  Galatia  to  Trpas  (Acts 
xvi.),  and  it  has  no  Biblical  interest,  except  as 
illustrating  his  voyage  from  Coesarea  iu  a  ship  be- 
longing to  this  place  (Acts  xxvii.  2).  The  reason 
is  given  in  what  follows,  viz.  that  the  centurion 
and  his  prisoners  would  thus  be  brought  to  the 
coasts  of  Asia,  and  thorefore  some  distance  on  their 
way  towards  Rome,  to  places  where  some  other 
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ship  bound  for  the  west  would  probably  be  found. 
Ships  of  Adramyttium  must  have  been  frequent  on 
this  coast,  for  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  traffic. 
It  lay  on  the  great  Roman  road  between  Assos, 
Troas,  and  the  Hellespont  on  one  side,  and  Perga- 
mus,  Ephesus,  and  Miletus  on  the  other,  and  was 
connected  by  similar  roads  with  the  interior  of  the 
country.  According  to  tradition  Adramyttium  was 
a  settlement  of  the  Lydians  in  the  time  of  Croesus : 
it  was  afterwards  an  Athenian  colony :  under  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus  it  became  a  seaport  of  some 
consequence ;  and  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul  Pliny 
mentions  it  as  a  Roman  assize-town.  The  modem 
Adramyti  is  a  poor  village,  but  it  fa  still  a  place  of 
some  trade  and  shipbuilding.  It  is  described  in  the 
travels  of  Pococke,  Turner,  and  Fellows.  It  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  notice  the  mistaken  opinion 
of  Grotius,  Hammond,  and  others,  that  Hadrume- 
tum  on  the  coast  of  Africa  is  meant  in  this  passage 
of  the  Acts.  [J.  S.  H.] 

A'DRIA,  more  properly  ADRIAS  (t  *Aoyfa»). 
It  is  important  to  nx  the  meaning  of  this  word  as 
used  in  Acts  xxvii.  27.  The  word  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  town  of  Adria,  near  the  Po ; 
and  at  .first  it  denoted  that  part  of  the  gulf  of  Ve- 
nice which  is  in  that  neighbourhood.  Afterwards 
the  signification  of  the  name  was  extended,  so  as 
to  embrace  the  whole  of  that  gulf.  Subsequently 
it  obtained  a  much  wider  extension,  and  in  the 
apostolic  age  denoted  that  natural  division  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  Humboldt  names  the  Syrtic 
basin  (sec  Acts  xivii.  17),  and  which  had  the 
coasts  of  Sicily,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Africa  for  its 
boundaries.  This  definition  is  explicitly  given  by 
almost  a  contemporary  of  St.  Paul,  the  geographer 
Ptolemy,  who  also  says  that  Crete  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Adrias.  Later  writers  state  that 
Malta  divides  the  Adriatic  sea  from  the  Tyrrhenian 
sen,  and  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  the  Aegean  from 
the  Adriatic.  Thus  the  ship  in  which  Josephus 
started  for  Italy  about  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  voy- 
age, foundered  in  Adrian  (Life,  3),  and  there  he 
was  picked  up  by  a  ship  from  Cyrene  and  taken  to 
Putcoli  (see  Acta  xxviii.  13).  It  is  through  igno- 
rance of  these  facts,  or  through  the  want  of  attend- 
ing to  them,  that  writers  have  drawn  an  argument 
from  this  geographical  term  in  favour  of  the  false 
view  which  places  the  Apostle's  shipwreck  in  the 
Gulf  of  Venice.  [Melita.]  (Smith's  Voy.  and 
Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul.  Diss,  on  the  Island  Me- 
lita.)        "  [J.  S.  H.] 

A'DRIEL  (VT!?;  Hadriel),  a 

son  of  Barzillai  the  Meholathite,  to  whom  Saul  gave 
his  daughter  Merab,  although  he  had  previously  pro- 
mised her  to  David  (1  Sam.  xviii.  19).  His  five  sons 
were  amongst  the  seven  descendants  of  Saul  whom 
David  surrendered  to  the  Gibeonites  (2  Sam.  xxi.  9) 
in  satisfaction  for  the  endeavours  of  Saul  to  extirpate 
them,  although  the  Israelites  had  originally  made  a 
league  with  them  (Josh.  ix.  15).  In  2  Sam.  xxi. 
they  are  called  the  sous  of  Michal ;  but  as  Michal 
had  no  children  (2  Sam.  vi.  23),  the  A.  V.  in  order 
to  surmount  the  difficulty,  erroneously  translates 

iTT?\  "brought  up"  instead  of  "bare."  This 

accords  with  the  opinion  of  the  Targum  and  Jewish 
authorities.  The  margin  also  gives  "  the  sister  ot 
Michal "  for  "  Michal."  Probably  the  error  is  due 
to  some  early  transcriber.  [R.  W.  B.] 

ADtTEL  ('AootrtiA,  t.  c.  V^nj;,  1  Chr.  iv.  36 
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('Icti^X) ;  U.  12  ('AM*)>  the  ornament  of  God), 
Tob.  i.  1.  [B.  F.  W.j 

ADUL'LAM,  Apocr.  Odollam,  (D^Hg,  'OJoA- 

Kifj.),  a  city  of  Jadah  in  the  lowland  of  the  Shefelah, 
Josh.  xt.  35  (comp.  Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  "  Jadah  went 
down"  and  Micah  i.  15,  where  it  is  named  with 
Mareshah  and  Achzib)  ;  the  seat  of  a  Canaanite 
king  (Josh.  xii.  15),  and  evidently  a  place  of  great 
antiquity  (Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  12,  20).  Fortified  by 
Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  7),  one  of  the  towns  re- 
occupied  by  the  Jews  after  their  return  from  Ba- 
bylon (Neb.,  xi.  30),  and  still  a  city  ('O.  irdAu) 
in  the  times  of  the  Maccabees  (2  Mace.  xii.  38). 

The  site  of  Adullam  has  not  yet  been  identified, 
but  from  the  mention  of  it  in  the  passages  quoted 
above  in  proximity  with  other  known  towns  of  the 
Shefelah,  it  is  likely  that  it  was  near  Deir  Dubbin, 
5  or  fi  miles  N.  of  Kleutheropolis.  (By  Busebius 
and  Jerome,  and  apparently  by  the  LXX.  it  is  con- 
founded with  Eolon  :  see  that  name.)  The  limestone 
cliffs  of  the  whole  of  that  locality  are  pierced  with 
extensive  excavations  (  Robinson,  ii.  23, 5 1-53),  some 
one  of  which  is  possibly  the  "  cave  of  Adullam," 
the  refuge  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
13 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  15 ;  Stanley,  S.  and  P.  259). 
Monastic  tradition  places  the  cave  at  Khureitun,  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Wady  Uriae,  between  Beth- 
lehem and  the  Dead  Sea  (Robinson,  i.  481).  [G.] 

ADULTERY.  The  parties  to  this  crime  were 
a  married  woman  and  a  man  who  was  not  her  hus- 
band. The  toleration  of  polygamy,  indeed,  renders 
it  nearly  impossible  to  make  criminal  a  similar 
offence  committed  by  a  married  man  with  a  woman 
not  his  wife.  In  the  patriarchal  period  the  sanc- 
tity of  marriage  is  noticeable  from  the  history  of 
Abraham,  who  fears,  not  that  his  wife  will  be  se- 
duced from  him,  but  that  he  may  be  killed  for  her 
sake,  and  especially  from  the  scruples  ascribed  to 
Pharaoh  and  Abimelech  (Gen.  xii.,  xx.).  The  wo- 
man's punishment  was,  as  commonly  amongst  east- 
ern nations,  no  doubt  capital,  and  probably,  as  in 
the  case  of  Tamar's  unchastity,  death  by  fire 
(xxxviii.  24).  The  Mosaic  penalty  was  that  both  the 
guilty  parties  should  be  stoned,  and  it  applied  as  well 
to  the  betrothed  as  to  the  married  woman,  provided 
she  were  free  (Deut.  xxii.  22-24).  A  bondwoman 
so  offending  was  to  be  scourged,  and  the  man  was 
to  make  a  trespass  offering  (Lev.  xix.  20-22). 

The  system  of  inheritances,  on  which  the  polity 
of  Moses  was  based,  was  threatened  with  confusion 
by  the  doubtful  offspring  caused  by  this  crime,  and 
this  secured  popular  sympathy  on  the  side  of  mo- 
rality until  a  far  advanced  stage  of  corruption  was 
reached.  Yet  from  stoning  being  made  the  penalty 
we  may  suppose  that  the  exclusion  of  private  revenge 
was  intended.  It  is  probable  that,  when  that  ter- 
ritorial basis  of  polity  passed  away — as  it  did  after 
the  captivity — and  when,  owing  to  Gentile  example, 
the  marriage  tie  became  a  looser  bond  of  union, 
public  feeling  in  regard  to  adultery  clanged,  and 
the  penalty  of  death  was  seldom  or  never  inflicted. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  the  woman  brought  under  our 
Lord's  notice  (John  viii.),  it  is  likely  that  no  one 
then  thought  of  stoning  her  in  fact,  but  there  re- 
mained the  written  law  ready  for  the  purpose  of 
the  caviller.  It  is  likely  also  that  a  divorce  in 
which  the  adulteress  lost  her  dower  and  rights  of 
maintenance,  &c.  (Gemara  Chethuboth,  cap.  vii.  6), 
was  the  usual  remedy  suggested  by  a  wish  to 
avoid  scandal  and  the  excitement  of  commiseration 


for  crime.  The  word  rapaXtiyiurrlo-ai  (Matt  i. 
19),  probably  means  to  bring  the  case  before  the 
local  Sanhedrim,  which  was  the  usual  course,  but 
which  Joseph  did  not  piopose  to  take,  preferring 
repudiation  (Buxtorf,  de  Spans,  et  Dicort.  iii.  1-4 ), 
because  that  could  be  managed  privately  (Aifloa). 

Concerning  the  famous  trial  by  the  waters  of 
jealousy  (Num.  v.  11-29),  it  has  been  questioned 
whether  a  husband  was  in  case  of  certain  facta 
bound  to  adopt  it.  The  more  likely  view  is,  that 
it  was  meant  as  a  relief  to  the  vehemence  of  impla- 
cable jealousy  to  which  Orientals  appear  prone,  but 
which  was  not  consistent  with  the  laxity  of  the 
nuptial  tie  prevalent  in  the  period  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  ancient  strictness  of  that  tie  gaTe 
room  for  a  more  intense  feeling,  and  in  that  in- 
tensity probably  arose  this  strange  custom,  which 
no  doubt  Moses  found  prevailing  and  deeply  seated; 
and  which  is  said  to  be  paralleled  by  a  form  of  7 
ordeal  called  the  "  red  water "  in  Western  Africa 
(Kitto,  Cyclop,  a.  v.).  The  forms  of  Hebrew  jus- 
tice all  tended  to  limit  the  application  of  this  test 
1.  By  prescribing  certain  facts  presumptive  of 
guilt,  to  be  established  on  oath  by  two  witnesses, 
or  a  preponderating  but  not  conclusive  testimony  to 
the  iact  of  the  woman's  adultery.  2.  By  tech- 
nical rules  of  evidence  which  made  proof  of  those 
presumptive  facts  difficult  (Sotah,  vi.  2-5).  3.  By 
exempting  certain  large  classes  of  women  (all  indeed, 
except  a  pure  Israelites  married  to  a  pure  Israelite, 
and  some  even  of  them)  from  the  liability.  4.  By 
providing  that  the  trial  could  only  be  before  the 
great  Sanhedrim  (Sotah,  i.  4).  5.  By  investing  it 
with  a  ceremonial  at  once  humiliating  and  intimi- 
dating, yet  which  still  harmonised  with  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  ordeal  as  recorded  in  Num.  v.;  but 
6.  Above  all,  by  the  conventional  and  even  mer- 
cenary light  in  which  the  nuptial  contract  was 
latterly  regarded. 

When  adultery  ceased  to  be  capital,  as  no  doubt 
it  did,  and  divorce  became  a  matter  of  mere  conve- 
nience, it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  trial 
was  continued.  And  when  adultery  became  common, 
as  the  Jews  themselves  confess,  it  would  have  been 
impious  to  expect  the  miracle  which  it  supposed. 
If  ever  the  Sanhedrim  were  driven  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances to  adopt  this  trial,  no  donbt  every 
effort  was  used,  nay,  was  prescribed  (Sotah,  i.  5,  6) 
to  overawe  the  culprit  and  induce  confession.  Nay, 
even  if  she  submitted  to  the  trial  and  was  really 
guilty,  some  rabbis  held  that  the  effect  oa  her 
might  be  suspended  for  years  through  the  merit  of  7 
some  good  deed  (Sotah,  iii.  4-6).  Besides,  how- 
ever, the  intimidation  of  the  woman,  the  man  was 
likely  to  feel  the  public  exposure  of  his  suspicions 
odious  and  repulsive.  Divorce  was  a  ready  and 
quiet  remedy ;  and  the  only  question  was,  whether 
the  divorce  should  carry  the  dowry,  and  the  pro- 
perty which  she  had  brought;  which  was  decided 
by  the  slight  or  grave  character  of  the  suspicions 
against  her  (Sotah,  vi.  1,  Gemara  Chethuboth, 
vii.  6 ;  Ugol.  Uxor  Heb.  c.  vii.).  If  the  husband 
were  incapable  through  derangement,  imprison- 
ment, &c,  of  acting  on  his  own  behalf  in  the  matter, 
the  Sanhedrim  proceeded  in  his  name  as  concerned 
the  dowry,  but  not  as  concerned  the  trial  bv  the 
water  of  jealousy  (Sotah,  iv.  6).  [H.  H.] 

ADUM'MIM,  "  the  going  up  to  "  or  "  of  " 
■xpi<rlkurts  'ktafipdr ;  ascensto  or 
ascensm  Adutnmim)  =  the  "  pass  of  the  red ;"  on* 
of  the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Benjamin,  a 
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rising  ground  or  pass  "  over  against  Gilgal,"  and 
"  on  the  south  side  of  the  '  torrent ' "  (Josh.  xv.  7, 
xviii.  17),  which  is  the  position  still  occupied  by 
the  road  leading  up  from  Jericho  and  the  Jordan 
valley  to  Jerusalem  (Rob.  i.  558  *),  on  the  south 
face  of  the  gorge  of  the  Wady  Kelt.  Jerome  (  Onom. 
Adommin)  ascribes  the  name  to  the  blood  shed  there 
by  the  robbers  who  infested  the  pass  in  his  day,  as 
they  still  (Stanley,  314,  424;  Martineau,  481; 
Stewart)  continue  to  infest  it,  as  they  did  in  the 
middle  ages,  when  the  order  of  Knights  Templars 
arose  out  of  an  association  for  the  guarding  of  this 
road,  and  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  our  Lord, 
of  whose  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  this  is 
the  scene.  Bnt  the  name  is  doubtless  of  a  date 
and  significance  far  more  remote,  and  is  probably 
derived  from  some  tribe  of  "  red  men "  of  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country  (Stanley,  424, 
note).  The  suggestion  of  Keil  that  it  refers  to  the 
"  rothlichen  Faroe  des  Felsen,"  is  the  conjecture  of  a 
man  who  has  never  been  on  the  spot,  the  whole  pass 
being  of  the  whitest  limestone.  [<;.] 

AEDI'AS  ('AIS(«;  Helios),  1  Esdr.  ix.  27. 
Probably  a  corruption  of  Euah. 

AE'GYPT.  [Egypt.] 

AENE'AS  (AWoj;  Aeneas),  a  paralytic  at 
Lydda,  healed  by  St.  Peter  (Acts  ix.  33, 34). 

AE'NON  (AMr ;  Aermon),  a  place  "  near  to 
Salim,"  at  which  John  baptized  (John  iii.  23).  It 
was  evidently  west  of  the  Jordan  (comp.  iii.  22, 
with  20,  and  with  i.  28),  and  abounded  in  water. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  name,  which  is  merely  a  Greek 
version  of  the  Chaldee  pj*J?  =  "  springs."  Aenon  is 
given  in  the  Onomasticon  as  8  miles  south  of  Scytho- 
polis,  "juxta  Salem  et  Jordanem."  Or.  Robinson's 
most  careful  search,  on  his  second  visit,  however, 
failed  to  discover  any  trace  of  either  name  or  remains 
in  that  locality  (iii.333).  But  a  Salim  has  been  (band 
by  him  to  the  east  of  and  close  to  Nabidia,  where 
there  are  two  very  copious  springs  (ii.  279 ;  iii.  298). 
This  position  agrees  with  the  requirements  of  Gen. 
xxxiii.  18.  [Salem.]  In  favour  of  its  distance 
from  the  Jordan  is  the  consideration  that,  if  close 
by  the  river,  the  Evangelist  would  hardly  have 
drawn  attention  to  the  "  much  water  "  there. 

The  latest  writer  on  Jerusalem,  Dr.  Barclay 
C1858),  reports  the  discovery  of  Aenon  at  Wady 
Farah,  a  secluded  valley  about  5  miles  to  the  N.E. 
of  Jerusalem,  running  into  the  great  Wady  Fowar 
immediately  above  Jericho.  The  grounds  of  this 
novel  identification  are  the  very  copious  springs  and 
pools  in  wliich  W.  Farah  abounds,  and  alio  the  pre- 
sence of  the  name  Selam  or  Seleim,  the  appellation  of 
another  Wady  close  by.  But  it  requires  more  exami- 
nation than  it  has  yet  received.  (Barclay,  City  of  the 
Oreat  King,  558-570.)  Sec  the  curious  speculations 
of  Lightlbot  (Cent.  Chorog.  1,  2,  3,  4).  [G.] 

AERA.  [Chronology.] 

AETHIOTIA.  [Ethiopia.] 

AFFINITY.  [Marriage.] 

AG  ABA  CA(t(ro8(t;  Aggab),  1  Esdr.  v.  20. 
[Hagar.] 

AGABUS  ("A70./301),  a  Christian  piojilict  in 
the  apostolic  age,  mentioned  in  Act*  xi.  28  and 

*  Robinson's  words,  "  On  the  south  side  

above,"  are  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  identity 
at  the  place  with  the  Maaleh-Adummim  docs  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  him. 


xxi.  10.  The  same  person  must  be  meant  in 
both  places ;  for  not  only  the  name,  but  the  office 
(tpotyttrns)  «nd  residence  (oiro  t?i  'IouJolos),  are 
the  same  in  both  instances.  He  predicted  (Acts  xi. 
28)  that  a  famine  would  take  place  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius  ''  throughout  all  the  world "  (if'  ikrp> 
tV  ohtmiiirnr).  This  expression  may  take  a  nar- 
rower or  a  wider  sense,  either  of  which  confirms 
the  prediction.  As  Greek  and  Roman  writers  used 
h  oiitoviiirn  of  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  world,  so 
a  Jewish  writer  could  use  it  naturally  of  the  Jewish 
world  or  Palestine.  Ancient  writers  give  no  account 
of  any  universal  famine  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
but  they  speak  of  several  local  famines  which  were 
severe  in  particular  countries.  Josephus  {Ant.  xx. 
2,  §6;  ib.  5,  §2)  mentions  one  which  prevailed  at 
that  time  in  Judaea,  and  swept  away  many  of  tlie 
inhabitants.  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  a  Jewish 
proselyte  who  was  then  at  Jerusalem,  imported 
provisions  from  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  which  she  dis- 
tributed among  the  people  to  save  them  from 
starvation.  This,  in  all  probability,  is  the  famine 
to  which  Agabus  refers  in  Acts  xi.  28.  The  chro- 
nology admits  of  this  supposition.  According  to 
Josephns,  the  famine  which  he  describes  took  place 
when  Cuspius  Fadus  and  Tiberius  Alexander  were 
procurators ;  i.  e.  as  Lardner  suggests,  it  may  have 
begun  about  the  close  of  a.d.  44,  and  lasted  three 
or  four  years.  Fadus  was  sent  into  Judaea  on  the 
death  of  Agrippa,  which  occurred  in  August  of  the 
year  a.d.  44.  If  we  attach  the  wider  sense  to 
otKovnivriv,  the  prediction  may  import  that  a 
famine  should  take  place  throughout  the  Roman 
empire  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  (the  year  is 
not  specified),  and  not  that  it  should  prevail  in  all 
parts  at  the  same  time.  We  find  mention  of  three 
other  famines  during  the  reign  of  Claudius :  one 
in  Greece  (Euseb.  Chron.  i.  79),  and  two  in  Rome 
(Dion.  Cass.  !x.  11 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  43). 

The  name  Agabus  is  variously  derived :  by 
Drusius,  from  i»n,  a  locust;  by  Grotins,  from 
33JJ,  he  loved:  which  latter  Witsius  and  Wolf  also 

adopt.  See  the  Curae  PhiMogicae  of  the  latter,  vol. 
ii.  p.  1167.  Winer  refers  to  a  dissertation  by  M. 
Walch,  DeAgabo  vote,  in  his  Dissert,  ad  Act.  Ap. 

ii.  131  ff.  There  is  an  extended  notice  of  the  in- 
cidents in  which  be  appears  in  Bnumgarten,  Apostel- 
geschichte,i.  pp.270  ft",  and  ii.  pp.  113  f. 

A'GAG  (3JK,  from  an  Arabic  root  "  to  burn," 
Gcsen. ;  'hyiry  and  T&y ;  Agag),  possibly  the  title 
of  the  kings  of  Amalek,  like  Pharaoh  of  Egypt.  One 
king  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  Num.  xxiv.  7, 
and  another  in  1  Sam.  xv.  8,  9,  20, 32.  The  latter 
was  the  king  of  the  Amalekites,  whom  Saul  spared 
together  with  the  best  of  the  spoil,  although  it  wna 
the  well-known  will  of  Jehovah  that  the  Amalekites 
should  be  extirpated  (Ex.  xvii.  14 ;  Deut.  xxv.  17). 
For  this  act  of  disobedience  Samuel  was  commissioned 
to  declare  to  Saul  his  rejection,  and  he  himself  sent 
for  Agag  and  ait  him  in  pieces.  [Samdel.] 

Hainan  is  called  the  Agaqite  in  Esther  (Bow 
•valor,  iii.  1, 10,viii.  3,5).  The  Jews  consider  Haman 
a  descendant  of  Agag,  the  Amalckite,  and  hence  ac- 
count for  the  hatred  with  which  he  pursued  th*ir  race 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  6,  §5 ;  Targ.  Esth.).    [R.  W.  B.] 

AGAGI'TE.  [Agag.] 

A 'GAB.  [Hagar.] 

AGARE'NES  (ui'ol  "Ayap;  filii  Agar),  Bar. 

iii.  23.  [Haoar.J 
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AGATE,  a  precious  stone.  The  word  occurs  in 
the  A.  V.  twice  as  the  representative  of  the  Heb. 
Kadkod,  and  twice  as  that  of  Shebi.  The  derivation 
of  Kadkod  Ob"13)  from  T13,  ignem  exemsit, 
scmtillavit,  implies  the  bright  and  sparkling  charac- 
ter of  the  stone.  From  Is.  liv.  12  we  might  infer 
that  it  was  partially  transparent,  and  from  Ez. 
xxvii.  16,  that  it  was  imported  from  Syria  to  Tyre. 
In  the  former  passage  the  LXX.  render  it  ftunrtr, 
and  the  Vulgate  iaspis ;  but  in  the  latter  both  ver- 
sions keep  the  Hebrew  word.  Gesenius  supposes  it 
to  be  the  ruby  or  carbuncle.  Shebi  (135?)  occurs 
in  Ex.  xxvii.  19  and  xxxix.  12.  It  is  rendered  by 
the  LXX.  4x<tr7ji,  and  in  the  Vulg.  achates,  and 
may  perhaps  be  the  agate,  though  there  is  nothing 
in  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  indicate  the  origin. 
It  is  usually  derived  from  il3B',  captivum  fecit, 
but  may  possibly  be  connected  with  the  proper 
name,  tOfc?,  from  whence  the  merchants  brought 

all  precious  stones  to  the  markets  of  Tyre  (Comp. 
Braun.  de  Vest.  Sac.  Inst.  Heb.  ii.  15).  The  agate 
was  tie  second  stone  on  the  third  row  of  the  breast- 
plate of  the  High-priest.  It  is  a  semipellucid  uu- 
crystallised  variety  of  quartz,  found  in  parallel  or 
concentric  layers  of  various  colours,  and  presenting 
different  tints  in  the  same  specimen.       [W.  D.] 

AGE,  OLD.  In  early  stages  of  civilization, 
when  experience  is  the  only  source  of  practical 
knowledge,  old  age  has  its  special  value,  and  conse- 
quently its  special  honours.  The  Spartans,  the 
Athenian!,  and  the  Romans  were  particular  in  show- 
ing respect  to  the  aged,  and  the  Egyptians  had  a 
regulation  which  has  its  exact  parallel  in  the  Bible 
(Herod,  ii.  80 ;  Lev.  xix.  32).  Under  a  patriarchal 
form  of  government  such  a  feeling  was  still  more 
deeply  implanted.  A  further  motive  was  su- 
peradded in  the  case  of  the  Jew,  who  was  taught 
to  consider  old  age  as  a  reward  for  piety,  and  a 
signal  token  of  God's  favour.  For  these  reasons 
the  aged  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  social 
and  political  system  of  the  Jews.  In  private  life 
they  were  looked  up  to  as  the  depositaries  of  know- 
ledge (Job  xv.  10) :  the  young  were  ordered  to  rise 
up  in  their  presence  (Lev.  xix.  32) :  they  allowed 
them  to  give  their  opinion  first  (Job  xxxii.  4) :  they 
were  taught  to  regard  grey  hairs  as  a  "  crown  of 
glory "  and  as  the  "  beauty  of  old  men  "  (Prov. 
xvi.  31,  xx.  29).  The  attainment  of  old  age  was 
regarded  as  a  special  blessing  (Job  v.  26),  not  only 
on  account  of  the  prolonged  enjoyment  of  life  to  the 
individual,  but  also  because  it  indicated  peaceful 
and  prosperous  times  (Zech.  viii.  4;  1  Mac  xiv.  9 ; 
Is.  liv.  20).  In  public  affair-s  age  carried  weight 
with  it,  especially  in  the  infancy  of  the  state:  it 
formed  under  Moses  the  main  qualification  of  those 
who  acted  as  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  all 
matters  of  difficulty  and  deliberation.  The  old  men 
or  Elders  thus  became  a  class,  and  the  title  gradu- 
ally ceased  to  convey  the  notion  of  age,  and  was 
used  in  an  official  sense,  like  Patres,  Senatores,  and 
other  similar  terms.  [Elders.]  Still  it  would  be 
but  natural  that  such  an  office  was  generally  held 
By  men  of  advanced  age  (1 K.  xii.  8).  [W.  L.  B.) 

AG'EE  (K3M ;  "A<ra,  'Ayoi;  Age),  name  of  a 

man  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11). 
AGGE'US  ('Ayyeuos;  Aggaevs).  [Haggai.] 
AGRICULTURE.    This,  though  prominent 

in  the  Scriptural  narrative  concerning  Adam,  Cain, 


and  Noah,  was  little  cared  for  by  the  patriarchs ; 
more  so,  however,  by  Isaac  and  Jacob  than  by 
Abraham  (Gen.  xxvi.  12,  xxxvii.  7),  in  whose  time, 
probably,  if  we  except  the  lower  Jordan  valley 
(xrii.  10),  there  was  little  regular  culture  in  Ca- 
naan. Thus  Gerar  and  Sliechem  seem  to  have  been 
cities  where  pastoral  wealth  predominated.  Tho 
herdmen  strove  with  Isaac  about  bis  wells ;  about 
his  crop  there  was  no  contention  (xx.  14,  xxxiv. 
28).  In  Joshua's  time,  as  shown  by  the  story  of 
the  '  Eshcol '  (Numb.  xiii.  23-4),  Canaan  was  found 
in  a  much  more  advanced  agricultural  state  than 
Jacob  had  left  it  in  (l>eut.  viii.  8),  resulting  pro- 
bably from  the  severe  experience  of  famines,  and 
the  example  of  Egypt,  to  which  its  people  were 
thus  led.  The  pastoral  life  was  the  means  of  keep- 
ing the  sacred  race,  whilst  yet  a  family,  distinct 
from  mixture  and  locally  unattached,  especially 
whilst  in  Egypt.  When,  grown  into  a  nation, 
they  conquered  their  future  seats,  agricultur  e  sup- 
plied a  similar  check  on  the  foreign  inter-course  and 
speedy  demoralisation,  especially  as  regards  idolatry, 
which  commerce  would  have  caused.  Thus  agri- 
culture became  the  basis  of  the  Mosaic  common- 
wealth (Michaelis,  xxrvii.-xli.).  It  tended  to  check 
also  the  freebooting  and  nomad  life,  and  made  a 
numerous  offspring  profitable,  as  it  was  already 
honourable  by  natural  sentiment  and  by  law. 
Thus,  too,  it  indirectly  discouraged  slavery,  or, 
where  it  existed,  made  the  slave  somewhat  like 
a  son,  though  it  made  the  son  also  somewhat  of 
a  slave.  Taken  in  connexion  with  the  inalienable 
character  of  inheritances,  it  gave  each  man  and  each 
family  a  stake  in  the  soil  and  nurtured  a  hardy 
patriotism.  "The  land  is  Mine"  (Lev.  xxv.  23) 
was  a  dictum  which  made  agriculture  likewise  the 
basis  of  the  theocratic  relation.  Thus  every  family 
felt  its  own  life  with  intense  keenness,  and  had  its 
divine  tenure  which  it  was  to  guard  from  alienation. 
The  prohibition  of  culture  in  the  sabbatical  year 
formed,  under  this  aspect,  a  kind  of  rent  reserved 
by  the  Divine  Owner.  Landmarks  were  deemed 
sacred  (Deut.  xix.  14),  and  the  inalienability  of  the 
heritage  was  ensured  by  its  reversion  to  the  owner 
in  the  year  of  jubilee ;  so  that  only  so  many  years 
of  occupancy  could  be  sold  (Lev.  xxv.  8-16, 23-35). 
The  prophet  Isaiah  (v.  8)  denounces  the  contempt 
of  such  restrictions  by  wealthy  grandees  who  sought 
to  "  add  field  to  field,"  erasing  families  and  depopu- 
lating districts. 

A  change  in  the  climate  of  Palestine,  caused  by 
increase  of  population  and  the  clearance  of  trees, 
must  have  token  place  before  the  period  of  the 
N.  T.  A  further  change  caused  by  the  decrease 
of  skilled  agricultural  labour,  e.  g.  in  irrigation 
and  terrace-making,  has  since  ensued.  Not  only 
this,  but  the  great  variety  of  elevation  and  local 
character  in  so  small  a  compass  of  country  neces- 
sitates a  partial  and  guarded  application  of  general 
remarks  (liobinson,  i.  507,  553,  554,  iii.  595; 
Stanley,  S.  Sf  P.  119,  124-6).  Yet  wherever 
industry  is  secure,  the  soil  still  asserts  its  old 
fertility.  The  Jfauran  (Peraea)  is  as  fertile  as 
Damascus,  and  its  bread  enjoys  the  highest  repu- 
tation. The  black  and  fat,  but  light,  soil  about 
Gaza  is  said  to  hold  so  much  moisture  as  to  be 
very  fertile  with  little  rain.  Here,  as  in  the 
neighl>ourhood  of  Beyrit,  is  a  vast  olive-ground, 
and  the  very  sand  of  the  shore  is  said  to  be  fertile 
if  watered.  The  Israelites  probably  found  in  Canaan 
a  fair  proportion  of  woodland,  which  their  neces- 
sities, owiug  to  the  discouingcmeut  of  comine.ee, 
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most  have  led  them  to  reduce  (Josh.  xrii.  18), 
But  even  in  early  times  timber  seems  to  hare 
been  tar  less  used  for  building  material  than  among 
western  nations ;  the  Israelites  were  not  skilful 
hewers,  and  imported  both  the  timber  and  the 
workmen  (1  K.  v.  6,  8).  No  store  of  wood-fuel 
seems  to  have  been  kept;  ovens  were  heated  with 
such  things  as  dung  and  hay  (Ez.  iv.  12,  15 ;  Mai. 
iv.  13) ;  and,  in  any  case  of  sacrifice  on  an  emer- 
gency, some,  as  we  should  think,  unusual  source  of 
supply  is  constantly  mentioned  for  the  wood  (1  Sam. 
vi.  14;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  22 ;  1  K.  xix.  21 ;  comp.Gen. 
xrii.  3,  6,  7).  All  this  indicates  a  non-abundance 
of  timber. 

Its  plenty  of  water  from  natural  sources  made 
Canaan  a  contrast  to  rainless  Egypt  (Deut.  viii.  7, 
xi.  8-12).  Nor  was  the  peculiar  Egyptian  method 
alluded  to  in  Deut.  xi.  10  unknown,  though  less 
prevalent  in  Palestine.  That  peculiarity  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  making  in  the  fields  square  shallow 
beds,  like  our  salt-pans,  surrounded  by  a  raised 
border  of  earth  to  keep  in  the  water,  which  was 
then  turned  from  one  square  to  another  by  pushing 
aside  the  mud  to  open  one  and  close  the  next  with 

r  the  foot.  A  very  similar  method  is  apparently  de- 
scribed by  Robinson  as  used,  especially  for  garden 
vegetables,  in  Palestine.  There  irrigation  (including 
under  the  term  all  appliances  for  making  the  water 
available)  was  as  essential  as  drainage  in  our  region ; 
and  for  this  the  large  extent  of  rocky  surface,  easily 
excavated  for  cisterns  and  ducts,  was  most  useful. 
Even  the  plain  of  Jericho  is  watered  not  by  canals 
from  the  Jordan,  since  the  river  lies  below  the  land, 
but  by  rills  converging  from  the  mountains.  In  these 
features  of  the  country  lay  its  expansive  resources 
to  meet  the  wants  of  a  multiplying  population.  The 
lightness  of  agricultural  labour  in  the  plains  set 
free  an  abundance  of  hands  for  the  task  of  terracing 
and  watering;  and  the  result  gave  the  highest 
stimulus  to  industry. 

The  cereal  crops  of  constant  mention  are  wheat 
and  barley,  and  more  rarely  rye  and  millet  (?).  Of 
the  two  former,  together  with  the  vine,  olive,  and 
fig,  the  use  of  irrigation,  the  plough  and  the  harrow, 
mention  is  found  in  the  book  of  Job  (xxxi.  40; 
xv.  33 ;  xxiv.  6  ;  xxix.  9  ;  xxxix.  10).  Two  kinds 
of  cummin  (the  black  variety  called  "  fitches,"  Is. 
xxviii.  27),  and  such  podded  plants  as  beans  and 
lentiles,  may  be  named  among  the  staple  produce. 
To  these,  later  writers  add  a  great  variety  of  garden 

^plants,  e.g.,  kidney-beans,  peas,  lettuce,  endive, 
leek,  garlic,  onion,  melon,  cucumber,  cabbage,  &c. 
{Mkhno,  Celaim.  1.  1,  2).  The  produce  which 
formed  Jacob's  present  was  of  such  kinds  as  would 
keep,  and  had  kept  during  the  famine  (Geo.  xliii.  11). 

The  Jewish  calendar,  as  fixed  by  the  three  great 
festivals,  turned  on  the  seasons  of  green,  ripe,  and 

'  fully-gathered  produce.  Hence,  if  the  season  was 
backward,  or,  owing  to  the  imperfections  of  a  non- 
astronomical  reckoning,  seemed  to  be  so,  a  month 
was  intercalated.  This  rude  system  was  fondly 
retained  long  after  mental  progress  and  foreign 
intercourse  placed  a  correct  calendar  within  their 
power;  so  that  notice  of  a  Vtidar,  i.e.,  second 
or  intercalated  Adar,  on  account  of  the  lambs  being 
not  yet  of  paschal  size,  and  the  barley  not  forward 
enough  for  the  Abib  (green  sheaf ),  was  sent  to  the 
Jews  of  Babylon  and  Egypt  (Ugol.  de  Me  Rust.  v. 
22)  early  in  the  season. 

The  year  ordinarily  consisting  of  12  months 
was  divided  into  6  agricultural  periods  as  follows 
(Tosaphta.  Tacmith,  ch.  1)  :— 


AGBIOULTUBB 

I.  Sownra  Ton. 

(beginning  atxxm 
autumnal  I 
equinox        >  Early  rain  doe. 

Marchesvan  I 

Kasleu,  former  half   ' 


1L  Uxaire  Time. 

Kasleu,  latter  half. 
Tebeth. 

Shebath,  former  half. 


III.  OoldSkapoh. 


Shebath,  latter  hair 
Adar   


'/Latter  rain  due. 


Nisan,  furmer  half   J 

IV.  Harvest  Time. 

i Beginning  about 
Passover. 

IJar. 

Slvan.  former  half   

V.  SCMMEB. 

Slran.  latter  half 
Tamui. 

Ab,  former  half. 

VL  Sitltbt  Season. 

Ab.  Utter  half. 

EluL 

Tisri,  former  half  Ingathering  of  fruits. 

Thus  the  6  months  from  mid  Tisri  to  mid  Nisan 
were  mainly  occupied  with  the  process  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  rest  with  the  gathering  of  the  fruits. 
Kain  was  commonly  expected  soon  after  the 
autumnal  equinox  or  mid  Tisri ;  and  if  by  the  ■ 
first  of  Kasleu  none  had  fallen,  a  fast  was  pro- 
claimed (Mishna,  Taanith,  ch.  1).  The  common 
scriptural  expressions  of  the  "early"  and  the 
"latter  rain  (Deut.  xi.  14;  Jer.  v.  24;  Has. 
vi.  3 ;  Zech.  x.  1 ;  Jam.  v.  7)  are  scarcely  con- 
firmed by  modem  experience,  the  season  of  rains  ■ 
being  unbroken  (Robinson,  i.  41,429;  iii.  96), 
though  perhaps  the  fall  is  more  strongly  marked 
at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it.  The  conster- 
nation caused  by  the  failure  of  the  former  rain 
is  depicted  in  Joel  i.  ii. ;  and  that  prophet  seems 
to  promise  that  and  the  latter  lain  together  "  in 
the  first  month,"  i.e.  Nisan  (ii.  23).  The  ancient 
Hebrews  had  little  notion  of  green  or  root-crops 
grown  for  fodder,  nor  was  the  long  summer  drought 
suitable  for  them.  Barley  supplied  food  both  to 
man  and  beast,  and  the  plant,  called  in  Ez.  iv.  9, 
"  Millet,"  inM,  holms  dochna,  Linn.  (Gesenius), 
was  grazed  while  green,  and  ita  ripe  grain  made 
into  bread.  In  the  later  period  of  more  advanced 
irrigation  the  )J"l7n,  "  Fenugreek,"  occurs,  also  the 
nnf,  a  clover,  apparently,  given  cut  (PeaA.  v.  5). 
Mowing  (Tj),  Am.  vi.  1 ;  Ps.  lxxii.  6)  and  hay- 
making were  familiar  processes,  but  the  latter  had 
no  express  word,  Yyn  standing  both  for  grass  and 

hay,  a  token  of  a  hot  climate,  where  the  grass  may 
become  bay  as  it  stands. 

The  produce  of  the  land,  besides  fruit  from  trees, 
was  technically  distinguished  as  i"IN13n,  including 
apparently  all  cereal  plants,  TIVJOp  (quicqnid  in 
siliqvis  nascitw,  Buxt.  Lex.),  nearly  equivalent  to 
the  Latin  legumen,  and  DW1T  or  riJ'J  'JUTlt, 
scmina  Itortensia  (since  the  former  word  alone  was 
used  also  generically  for  all  seed,  including  all  else 
which  was  liable  to  tithe,  for  which  purpose  the 
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distinction  seemj  to  have  existed.  The  plough 
probably  was  like  the  Egyptian,  and  the  process  of 
ploughing  mostly  very  light,  like  that  called 
scarificatio  by  the  Romans  ("Syria  tenui  sulco 
arat, '  Plin.  rriii.  47),  one  yoke  of  oxen  mostly 
sufficing  to  draw  it.  Such  is  still  used  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  its  parts  are  shown  in  the  acompanying 
drawing :  a  is  the  pole  to  which  the  cross  beam 
with  yokes,  4,  is  attached ;  c,  the  share ;  d,  the 
handle;  e  represents  three  modes  of  arming  the 
share,  and/  is  a  goad  with  a  scraper  at  the  other 
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Fig.  l^Plough,  Ac.  Be  ■till  OKd  in  A»ja  Minor.-CFrom  FclloeVe 
Alia  Minor.) 

end,  probably  for  cleansing  the  share.  Mountains 
and  steep  places  were  hoed  (Is.  vii.  5 ;  Maimon.  ad 


Mis/m.  Tt.  2;  Robinson,  iii.  595,  602-3).  Th» 
breaking  up  of  new  land  was  performed  as  with 
the  Romans  vere  novo.  Such  new  ground  and 
fallows,  the  use  of  which  latter  was  familiar  to  the 
Jews  (Jer.  iv.  3;  Hos.  x.  12),  were  cleared  of 
stones  and  of  thorns  (Is.  v.  2 ;  Gemara  Hierosol. 
ad  loo.)  early  in  the  year,  sowing  or  gathering 
from  "  among  thorns "  being  a  proverb  for 
slovenly  husbandry  (Job  v.  5 ;  Prov.  xxiv.  30, 31 ; 
Robinson,  ii.  127).  Virgin  land  was  ploughed 
a  second  time.  The  proper  words  are  nflB,  pro- 
scindere,  and  "intf",  ofrmgere,  i.  e.,  iterare  ut 
frangantur  glebae  (by  cross  ploughing),  Van-,  de 
R.  S.  i.  32 ;  both  are  distinctively  used  Is.  xxviii. 
24.  Land  already  tilled  was  ploughed  before  the 
rains,  that  the  moisture  might  the  better  penetrate 
(Maimon.  ap.  Ugol.  de  Be  Stat.  v.  11).  Rain, 
however,  or  irrigation  (Is.  xxxii.  20)  prepared  the 
soil  for  the  sowing,  as  may  be  Inferred  from  the 
prohibition  to  irrigate  till  the  gleaning  was  over, 
lest  the  poor  should  suffer  (Peah,  v.  3) ;  and  such 
sowing  often  took  place  without  previous  ploughing, 
the  seed,  as  in  the  parable  of  the  sower,  being 
scattered  broadcast,  and  ploughed  in  afterwards,  the 
roots  of  the  late  crop  being  so  far  decayed  as  to 


Fig.  1.— Egyptian  ploughing  and  flowing.— {Wilkinson,  Tambt  of  the  A'uiej.— TfaAe,.) 


serve  for  manure  (Fellows,  Asia  Minor,  p.  72). 
The  soil  was  then  brushed  over  with  a  light  harrow, 
often  of  thorn  bushes.    In  highly  irrigated  spots 


the  seed  was  trampled  in  by  cattle  (Is.  xxxii.  20) 
as  in  Egypt  by  goats  (Wilkinson,  i.  p.  39,  2nd  Ser.). 
Sometimes,  however,  the  sowing  was  by  patches  only 


Fig.  S. — Gotta  treading  in  the  grain,  when  won  in  the  field,  after 

in  well  manured  spots,  a  process  called  TbJD,  der. 
103,  pardus,  from  its  spotted  appearance,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  drawing  by  Surenhu- 
sins  to  illustrate  the  Mishna.    Where  the  soil  was 


Fig.  4.— (fcro-urpwmg  in  patchc*.— (Survnltueiua.) 


the  water  bna  inMded.— (WRklflaou,  lamb*,  near  the  Pyramids.) 

heavier,  the  ploughing  was  best  done  dry  ("dum  sicca 
tellure  licet,  Virg.  Georg.  i.  2 1 4) ;  and  there,  though 
not  generally,  the  sarritio  pHy,  der.  "HP,  to 
cleanse),  and  even  the  liratio  of  Roman  husbandry, 
performed  with  tabulae  affixed  to  the  sides  of  the 
share,  might  be  useful.  But  the  more  formal  rou- 
tine of  heavy  western  soils  must  not  be  made  the 
standard  of  such  a  naturally  fine  tilth  as  that  of 
Palestine  generally.  "  Sunt  enim  regionum  propria 
munera,  sicut  jEgypti  et  AlVicae,  in  quibus  agricola 
post  semcntem  ante  messem  segctem  non  attingit 
...  in  iis  autem  locis  ubi  desideratur  sarritio,"  &c. 
Columella,  ii.  12.    Ourins  the  rains,  if  not  too 
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heavy,  or  between  their  two  periods,  would  be  the 
best  tune  for  these  operations ;  thus  70  days  before 
the  passover  was  the  time  prescribed  for  sowing  for 
the  "  wave-sheaf,"  and,  probably,  therefore,  for  that 
of  barley  generally.  The  oxen  were  urged  on  by  a 
goad  like  a  spear  (Judg.  iii,  31).  The  custom  of 
watching  ripening  crops  and  threshing  floors  against 
theft,  or  damage  (Robinson,  i.  490 ;  ii.  18,  83,  99) 
is  probably  ancient.  Thus  Boaz  slept  on  the  floor 
(Ruth  iii.  4,  7.)  Barley  ripened  a  week  or  two 
before  wheat,  and  as  fine  harvest  weather  was  cer- 
tain (Prov.  xxvi.  1 ;  1  Sam.  xii.  17 ;  Am.  iv.  7), 
the  crop  chiefly  varied  with  the  quantity  of  timely 
rain.  The  period  of  harvest  must  always  have 
differed  according  to  elevation,  aspect,  &c.  (Robin- 
son, i.  430,  551.)    The  proportion  of  harvest 

,  gathered  to  seed  sown  was  often  vast,  a  hundred- 
fold is  mentioned,  but  in  such  a  nay  as  to  signify 
that  it  was  a  limit  rarely  attained  (Gen.  xxvi.  12 ; 
Matt.  xiii.  8). 

The  rotation  of  crops,  familiar  to  the  Egyptians 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  p.  4),  can  hardly  have  been  un- 
xnown  to  the  Hebrews.  Sowing  a  field  with  divers 

-  seeds  was  forbidden  (Deut.  xxii.  9),  and  minute 
directions  are  given  by  the  rabbis  for  arranging  a 
seeded  surface  with  great  variety,  yet  avoiding 
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Fig.  5 — Sowing- — (Siiiinliiiwui.> 


Fig.  i.— So*m%. — (Siimthiutiu.) 


juxtaposition  of  hetcrogenea.  Such  arrangements 
are  shown  in  the  annexed  drawings.    Three  fur- 


Fig.  8.— Sowing.— (SunmhtuiuoO 


rows'  interval  was  the  prescribed  margin  (Celaim, 
ii.  6).  The  blank  spaces  in  fig.  5,  a  and  6,  repre- 
sent such  margins,  tapering  to  save  ground.  In 
a  vineyard  wide  spaces  were  often  left  between  the 
vines,  for  whose  roots  a  radius  of  4  cubits  was  ' 
allowed,  and  the  rest  of  the  space  cropped :  so 
herb-gardens  stood  in  the  midst  of  vineyards 
(l'eah.  v.  5).  Fig.  9  shows  a  corn-field  with  olives 
about  and  amidst  it. 


Fig.  P.— Cornfield  with  Olltt*.— (SunohUHUt.) 


The  wheat,  &c,  was  reaped  by  the  sickle  (the 
word  for  which  is  ET?in  in  Deut.,  and  ^>J5>  in  Jw- 
and  Joel),  either  the  ears  merely,  in  the  "  Picenian  n 
method  (Varr.  do  He  Rust.  i.  50),  or  stalk  and  all, 
or  it  was  pulled  by  the  roots  (Peah.  v.  10).  It 


Fig  10—  RcpinK  <rho»t.-{WUkin>oa,  Ttrmbi     Ik.  Kt*p—T**u.) 


was  bound  in  sheaves — a  process  prominent  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  described  by  a  peculiar  word,  tjpy — or 


Fig.  11.— Pulling  lip  tlw*  doom  hj  too  roots.— (Wilkmuin,  HI  ntpra  ; 
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AGRICULTURE 
heaped,  in  the  form  of  a  helmet, 

niNDDW?  of  a  turban  (of  which,  however,  see 
another  explanation  ,~Buxt.  Lex.  s.  v.  rtiDlMS), 
or  of  a  cake.    The  sheaves  or  heaps  were 


AGRICULTURE 
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FI».  It— Bo«pmg._(Sum>b«li«.) 


carted  (Am.  ii.  13)  to  the  floor — a  circular  spot  of 
hard  ground,  probably,  as  now,  from  50  to  80  or 
100  feet  in  diameter.  Such  floors  were  probably  per- 
manent, and  became  well  known  spots  (Gen.  1.  10, 
11;  2Sam.xxiv.  16,  18).  On  these  the  oxen,  &c., 
forbidden  to  be  muzzled  (Deut.  xxv.  4),  trampled  out 


Pig-  It— Tbrerhinp-floor.  The  oxen  driven  round  the  h-np ;  contrary 
to  the  usual  ctutora.— (Wilkinson,  Thebei.) 

the  grain,  as  we  find  represented  in  the  Egyptian 
monuments.  At  a  later  time  the  Jews  used  a 
threshing  sledge  called  ilforej  (Is.  xli.  15 ;  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  22;  1  Chr.  xxi.  23),  probably  resembling 
the  nSreg,  still  employed  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
p.  190) — a  stage  with  three  rollers  ridged  with  iron, 
which,  aided  by  the  driver's  weight,  crushed  out, 
often  injuring,  the  grain,  as  well  as  cut  or  tore  the 
straw,  which  thus  became  fit  for  fodder.  It  appears 
to  have  been  similar  to  the  Roman  tribiilwn  and  the 
plostellum  Poenicum  (Van-,  de  S.R.i,  52).  Lighter 
grams  were  beaten  out  with  a  stick  (Is.  xxviii.  27). 


Barley  was  sometimes  soaked  and  then  parched 
before  treading  out,  which  got  rid  of  the  pellicle  of 
the  grain.  See  further  the  AntiquitaUs  Triturae, 
Ugolini,  vol.  29. 


Fig.  1..- Thrahing  Inurnment.— (From  Fellow.'.  An*  Minor.) 

The  use  of  animal  manure  is  proved  frequent  bv  - 
such  recurring  expressions  as  "  dung  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  field,"  &c.  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  10 ;  2  K.  ix.  37 , 
Jer.  viii.  2,  &c).  A  rabbi  limits  the  quantity  to 
three  heaps  of  ten  half-core,  or  about  380  gallons, 
to  each  flSp  (=  J  of  ephah  of  grain,  Gesen.),  and 
wishes  the  quantity  in  each  heap,  rather  than  their 
number,  to  be  increased  if  the  field  be  large 
(Scbevoith,  cap.  iii.  2).  Nor  was  the  great  useful- 
ness of  sheep  to  the  soil  unrecognised  (ibid.  4), 
though,  owing  to  the  general  distinctness  of  the 
pastoral  life,  there  was  less  scope  for  it.  Vegetable 
ashes,  burnt  stubble,  Sec.  were  also  used. 

The  "shovel"  and  "fen"  (fllTI  and  ITlfD 
Is.  m.  24,  but  their  precise  difference  is  very 

doubtful)  indicate  the  process  of  winnowing  a 

conspicuous  part  of  ancient  husbandly  (Ps.  xxxv. 
5 ;  Job  xxi.  18 ;  Is.  xvii.  13),  and  important  owing 
to  the  slovenly  threshing.  Evening  was  the  fa- 
vourite time  (Ituth  iii.  2)  when  there  was  mostly 
a  breeze.  The  rVlfQ  (iTlJ,  to  scatter) =irnWr 
(Matt.  iii.  12 ;  Horn.  Iliad,  xviii.  588),  was  perhaps 
a  broad  shovel  which  threw  the  grain  up  against 
the  wind;  while  the  DOT  (akin  to  IIVl?)  may 
have  been  a  fork  (still  used  in  Palestine  for  the 
same  purpose),  or  a  broad  basket  in  which  it  was 
tossed.  The  heap  of  produce  rendered  in  rent  was 
sometimes  customarily  so  large  as  to  cover  the 
J1PT1  (Bava  Metzia,  ix.  2).  This  favours  the 
latter  view.  So  the  ttvov  was  a  corn-measure  in 
Cyprus,  and  the  tlxrvtr  =  J  a  ^hptrct  (Liddell 
and  Scott,  Lex.  s.  v.  Trior1).  The  last  process  was 
the  shaking  in  a  sieve,  fl^3,  cribrum,  to  separate 
dirt  and  refuse  (Am.  ix.  9). 


Pur.  IS  — Treadmr  out  the  pram 


be  oxen,  and  v/innornntr.    1.  Raking  tip  the  nun  to  me  centre,    t.  The  d 
with  wooden  thorcU — (WifltmMn,  Tinier.) 


IT.   3.  \VinnnwmK-, 
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Fields  and  floors  were  not  commonly  enclosed ; 
vineyards  mostly  were,  with  a  tower  and  other 
buildings  (Num.  xxii.  24;  Ps.  Ira.  13;  Is.  t.  5; 
Matt.  «i.  33;  comp.  Jud.  vi.  11).  Banks  of  mud 
from  ditches  were  also  used. 

With  regard  to  occupancy,  a  tenant  might  pay  a 
fixed  moneyed  rent  (Cant.  viii.  11) — in  which  case 
he  was  called  la'C,  and  was  compellable  to  keep 
the  ground  in  good  order ;  or  a  stipulated  share  ot 
the  fruits  (2  Sam.  ix.  10 ;  Matt.  xxi.  34),  often  a 
half  or  a  third ;  but  local  custom  was  the  only 
rub:  in  this  case  he  was  called  ^3P»,  and  was 
more  protected,  the  owner  sharing  the  loss  of  a 
short  or  spoilt  crop ;  so,  in  case  of  locusts,  blight, 
&c.,  the  year's  rent  was  to  be  abated ;  or  he  might 
receive  such  share  as  a  salary — an  inferior  position — 
when  the  term  which  described  him  was  "ONI. 
It  was  forbidden  to  sow  flax  dining  a  short  occu- 
pancy (hence  leases  for  terms  of  years  would  seem 
to  have  been  common),  lest  the  soil  should  be  un- 
duly exhausted  (comp.  Gtorg.  i.  77).  A  passer-by 
might  eat  any  quantity  of  com  or  grapes,  but  not 
reap  or  carry  oil"  fruit  (Deut.  xxiii.  24-25 ;  Matt, 
xii.  1). 

The  rights  of  the  corner  to  be  left,  and  of  glean- 
ing [Corner  ;  Gleaning],  formed  the  poor  man's 
claim  on  the  soil  for  support.  For  his  benefit,  too, 
a  sheaf  forgotten  in  carrying  to  the  floor  was  to  be 
left ;  so  also  with  regard  to  the  vineyard  and  the 
olive-grove  (Lev.  xix.  fl,  10;  Deut.  xxiv. 
Besides  there  seems  a  probability  that  every  third 
year  a  second  tithe,  besides  the  priests',  was  paid 
for  the  poor  (Deut.  xiv.  28.  xxvi.  12 ;  Am.  iv.  4 ; 
Tob.  i.  7 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8).  On  this  doubtful 
point  of  the  poor  man's  tithe  ('jjl  ICVD)  sec  a 
learned  note  by  Surenhusius,  ad  Peah.  viii.  2. 
These  rights,  in  case  two  poor  men  were  partners 
in  occupancy,  might  be  conveyed  by  each  to  the 
other  for  half  the  field,  and  thus  retained  between 
them  (Maimon.  ad  Peah.  v.  5).  Sometimes  a  cha- 
ritable owner  declared  Ins  ground  ooramon,  when 
its  fruits,  as  those  of  the  sabbatical  year,  went  to 
the  poor.  For  three  years  the  fruit  of  newly- 
planted  trees  was  deemed  uncircumcised  and  for- 
bidden ;  in  the  4th  it  was  holy,  as  first-fruits ;  in 
the  5th  it  might  be  ordinarily  eaten  (Mishna  Arlah, 
passim).  For  the  various  classical  analogies,  see 
Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Antiq.  s.  v.       [H.  H.] 

AGBIPTA.  [Heeod.] 

A'GTJK  ("rtJK,  from  13K,  to  collect),  an  un- 
known Israelite  sage,  the  author  of  the  sayings 
contained  in  Prov.  xxx.  He  is  called  the  son  of 
Jakeh,  and  addressed  his  advice  to  Ithiel  and  Ileal. 
Jerome  and  Raschi  consider  this  a  symbolical  name 
of  Solomon  himself.  But  this  is  inconsistent  with 
the  designation  n^33l  son  of  Jakeh,  since  Solomon 
is  described  in  the  same  book  as  llVja,  son  of 
David.  [R.V.  B.] 

A'HAB  (3KPIK;  AXa<x/8;  AM),  son  of 
Orori,  seventh  king  of  the  separate  kingdom  of 
Israel,  and  second  of  his  dynasty.  The  great 
lesson  which  we  learn  from  his  life  is  the  depth 
of  wickedness  into  which  a  weak  man  may  tall, 
even  though  not  devoid  of  good  feelings  and  amiable 
impulses,  when  he  abandons  himself  to  the  guidance 
of  another  person,  resolute,  unscrupulous,  and  de- 
praved. The  cause  of  his  ruin  was  his  marriage 
with  Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  or  Eithobal,  king 


AHAB 

of  Tyre,  who  had  been  priest  of  Astarte,  but  had 
usurped  the  throne  of  his  brother  Phalles  (compare 
Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  13,  2,  with  c.  Apian,  i.  18). 
If  she  resembles  the  Lady  Macbeth  of  our  great 
dramatist,  Ahab  has  hardly  Macbeth's  energy  and 
determination,  though  he  was  probably  by  nature  a 
better  man.  We  hare  a  comparatively  full  account 
of  Ahab's  reign,  because  it  was  distinguished  by 
the  ministry  of  the  great  prophet  Elijah,  who  was 
brought  into  direct  collision  with  Jezebel,  when  she 
ventured  to  introduce  into  Israel  the  impure  wor- 
ship of  Baal  and  her  father's  goddess  Astarte.  In 
obedience  to  her  wishes,  Ahab  caused  a  temple  to 
be  built  to  Baal  in  Samaria  itself,  and  an  oracular 
grove  to  be  consecrated  to  Astarte.  With  a  fixed 
determination  to  extirpate  the  tnie  religion,  Jezebel 
hunted  down  and  put  to  death  God's  prophets, 
some  of  whom  were  concealed  in  caves  by  Obadiah, 
the  governor  of  Ahab's  house ;  while  the  Phoenician 
rites  were  carried  on  with  such  splendour,  that  we 
read  of  450  prophets  of  Baal,  and  400  of  Asherah. 
(See  1  K.  xviii.  19,  where  onr  version  follows  the 
LXX.  in  erroneously  substituting  "  the  groves  " 
for  the  proper  name  Asherah,  as  again  in  2  K. 
xxi.  7,  xxiii.  6.)  [A8BERAH.]  How  the  worship 
of  God  was  restored,  and  the  idolatrous  priests  slain, 
in  consequence  of  "  a  sore  famine  in  Samaria,"  will 
be  more  properly  related  under  the  article  Elijah. 
But  heathenism  and  persecution  were  not  the  only 
crimes  into  wlu'ch  Jezebel  led  her  yielding  husband. 
One  of  his  chief  tastes  was  for  splendid  architect  ure, 
which  he  showed  by  building  an  ivory  house  and 
several  cities,  and  also  by  ordering  the  restoration 
and  fortification  of  Jericho,  which  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  Israel,  and  not  to  Judah,  as  it  is  said 
to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  days  of  Ahab,  rather 
than  in  those  of  the  contemporary  king  of  Judah, 
Jehoshaphat  (1  K.  xvi.  34).  But  the  place  in  which 
he  chiefly  indulged  this  passion  was  the  beautiful 
city  of  Jezreel  (now  Zeriri),  in  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon,  which  he  adorned  with  a  palace  and  park 
for  his  own  residence,  though  Samaria  remained 
the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  Jezreel  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  it  as  the  Versailles  of  the  old 
French  monarchy  to  Paris  (Stanley.  S.  &  P.  244). 
Desiring  to  add  to  his  pleasure-grounds  there  the 
vineyard  of  his  neighbour  Naboth,  he  proposed  to 
buy  it  or  give  land  in  exchange  for  it ;  and  when 
this  was  refused  by  Naboth,  in  accordance  with  the 
Mosaic  law,  on  the  ground  that  the  vineyard  was 
"  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers  "  (Lev.  xxv.  23),  a 
false  accusation  of  blasphemy  was  brought  against 
him,  and  not  only  was  he  himself  stoned  to  death, 
but  his  sons  also,  as  we  learn  from  2  K.  ix.  26. 
Elijah,  already  the  great  vindicator  of  religion,  now 
appeared  as  the  assertor  of  morality,  and  declared 
that  the  entire  extirpation  of  Ahab's  house  was  the 
penalty  appointed  for  his  long  course  of  wickedness, 
,  now  crowned  by  this  atrocious  crime.  The  execu- 
tion, however,  of  this  sentence  was  delayed  in  con- 
sequenoe  of  Ahab's  deep  repentance.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  first  book  of  Kings  is  occupied  by  an 
account  of  the  Syrian  wars,  which  originally  seems 
to  have  been  contained  in  the  last  two  chapters.  It 
is  much  more  natural  to  place  the  20th  chapter 
after  the  21st,  and  so  bring  the  whole  history  of 
these  wars  together,  than  to  interrupt  the  narrative 
by  interposing  the  story  of  Naboth  between  the 
20th  and  22nd,  especially  as  the  beginning  of  the 
22nd  seems  to  follow  naturally  from  the  end  of  the 
2oth.  And  this  arrangement  is  actually  found  in  the 
LXX.  and  confirmed  by  the  narrative  of  Josephus. 
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We  rend  of  three  campaigns  which  Ahab  undertook 
against  Benhadad  II.  king  of  Damascus,  two  defensive 
and  one  offensive.  In  the  first,  Benhadad  laid  siege 
to  Samaria,  and  Ahab,  encouraged  by  the  patriotic 
counsels  of  God's  prophets,  who,  next  to  the  true 
religion,  valued  most  deeply  the  independence  of 
His  chosen  people,  made  a  sudden  attack  on  him 
whilst  in  the  plenitude  of  arrogant  confidence  he 
was  banqueting  in  his  tent  with  his  32  vassal  kings. 
The  Syrians  were  totally  routed,  and  fled  to  Da- 
mascus. 

Next  year  Benhadad,  believing  that  his  failure 
was  owing  to  some  peculiar  power  which  the  God 
of  Israel  exercised  over  the  lulls,  invaded  Israel  by 
way  of  Aphek,  on  the  E.  of  Jordan  (Stanley,  S.  & 
P.  App.  §6).  Yet  Ahab's  victory  was  so  complete 
that  Benhadad  himself  fell  into  his  hands ;  but  was 
released  (contrary  to  the  will  of  God  as  announced 
by  a  prophet)  on  condition  of  restoring  all  the  cities 
of  Israel  which  he  held,  and  making  "  streets  "  for 
Ahab  in  Damascus  ;  that  is,  admitting  into  his 
capital  permanent  Hebrew  commissioners,  in  an 
independent  position,  with  special  dwellings  for 
themselves  and  their  retinues,  to  watch  over  the 
commercial  and  political  interests  of  Ahab  and  his 
subjects.  This  was  apparently  in  retaliation  for  a 
similar  privilege  exacted  by  Benhadad's  predecessor 
from  Omri  in  respect  to  Samaria.  After  this  great 
success  Ahab  enjoyed  peace  for  three  years,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  account  exactly  for  the  third  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  which  in  Kings  is  briefly  attributed 
to  an  attack  made  by  Ahab  on  Ramoth  in  Gilead 
on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  conjunction  with  Jeho- 
shaphat  king  of  Judah,  which  town  he  claimed  as 
belonging  to  Israel.  But  if  Ramoth  was  one  of 
the  cities  which  Benhadad  agreed  to  restore,  why 
did  Ahab  wait  for  three  years  to  enforce  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  treaty  ?  From  this  difficulty,  and  the 
extreme  bitterness  shown  by  Benhadad  against  Ahab 
personally  (1  K.  xxii.  31),  it  seems  probable  that 
this  was  not  the  case  (or  at  all  events  that  the 
Syrians  did  not  so  understand  the  treaty),  but  that 
Ahab,  now  strengthened  by  Jehoshaphat,  who  must 
have  felt  keenly  the  paramount  importance  of 
crippling  the  power  of  Syria,  originated  the  war 
by  assaulting  Ramoth  without  any  immediate  pro- 
vocation. In  any  case,  God's  blessing  did  not  rest 
on  the  expedition,  and  Ahab  was  told  by  the  prophet 
Micaiah  that  it  would  fail,  and  that  the  prophets 
who  advised  it  were  hurrying  him  to  his  ruin.  For 
giving  this  warning  Micaiah  was  imprisoned ;  but 
Ahab  was  so  far  roused  by  it  as  to  take  the  pre- 
caution of  disguising  himself,  so  as  not  to  offer  a 
conspicuous  mark  to  the  archers  of  Benhadad.  But 
he  was  slain  by  a  "  certain  man  who  drew  a  bow  at 
a  venture ;"  and  though  staid  up  in  his  chariot  for 
a  time,  yet  he  died  towards  evening,  and  his  army 
dispersed.  When  he  was  brought  to  be  buried  in 
Samaria,  the  dogs  licked  up  bis  blood  ns  a  servant 
was  washing  his  chariot;  a  partial  fulfilment  of 
Elijah's  prediction  (1  K.  xxi.  19),  which  was  more 
literally  accomplished  in  the  case  of  his  son  (2  K. 
ii.  26).  Joseph  us,  however,  substitutes  Jezreel  for 
Samaria  in  the  former  passage  (Ant.  viii.  15,  6). 
The  date  of  Ahab's  accession  is  919  B.C. ;  of  his  I 
death,  B.C.  897.  I 
1.  A  lying  prophet,  who  deceived  the  captive 
Israelites  in  Babylon,  and  was  burnt  to  death  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Jer.  xxix.  21.       [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

AHAR  HEL  (VpnrW  ;  MeX^ot  'Pvx*P  ; 
Aharakel),  name  of  a  man  (1  Car.  iv.  8). 
vol..  I. 


AHA8UEEUS  83 
AHAS'AI  (nrW  ;  Ahazi),  a  man  called  Jah- 
zerah  (HTTP)  in  1  Chr.  ix.  12.    Gesenius  con- 
jectures that  we  should  read  Ahaziah  (JVtiTK)  in 

both  passages. 

AHASBA'I  03pn«;  'Aa$hov  ;  Aasbaij, 
name  of  a  man  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34). 

AHASUE'RUS  (S^-flfriK ;  *A<r<ro<i,pojt 
LXX.,  but  'Aavypos,  Tob.  xiv.  15,  A.  V. ;  Assuerus, 
Vulg.),  the  name  of  one  Median  and  two  Persian 
kings  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  may  be 
desirable  to  prefix  to  this  article  a  chronological  table 
of  the  Medo-Persian  kings  from  Cyaxares  to  Artax- 
erxes  I.ongimanus,  according  to.  their  ordinary  class- 
ical names.  The  Scriptural  names  conjectured  to 
correspond  to  them  in  this  article  and  Aktaxerxes 
are  added  in  italics. 

1.  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  son  of  Phraortes, 
grandson  of  Deioces  and  conqueror  of  Nineveh,  be- 
gan to  reign  B.C.  634.  Ahasuerus. 

2.  Astyages  his  son,  last  king  of  Media,  B.c 
594.    Darius  the  Jfede. 

3.  Cyrus,  son  of  his  daughter  Mandane  and  Cam- 
byses, a  Persian  noble,  first  king  of  Persia,  559. 
Cyrus. 

4.  Cambyses  his  son,  529.  Ahasuerus. 

5.  A  Magian  usurper,  who  personates  Smerdis, 
the  younger  son  of  Cyrus,  521.  Artaxerxes. 

6.  Darius  Hystaspis,  raised  to  the  throne  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Magi,  521.  Darius. 

7.  Xerxes,  his  son,  485.  Aliasuerus. 

8.  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  (Macrocheh),  his  son, 
465-495.  Artiixerxcs. 

The  name  Ahasueru6  or  Achashverosh  is  the 
same  as  the  Sanscrit  ksl,atra,  a  king,  which  appears  " 
as  kshershi  in  the  arrow-headed  inscriptions  of  Perse- 
polis,  and  to  this  in  its  Hebrew  form  K  prosthetic  is 
prefixed  (see  Gibbs'  (.esenius  K).  This  name  in 
one  of  its  Greek  forms  is  Xerxes,  explained  by  Herod, 
(vi.  98)  to  mean  ipijtos,  a  signification  sufficiently 
near  that  of  king. 

1.  In  Dan.  ix.  1,  Ahasuerus  is  said  to  be  the 
father  of  Darius  the  Mede.  Now  it  is  almost  certain 
that  Cyaxares  is  a  form  of  Ahasuerus,  grecised  into 
Axares  with  the  prefix  Cy-  or  Kai-,  common  to  the  " 
Kaianian  dynasty  of  kings  (Malcolm's  Persia,  cb. 
iii.),  with  which  may  be  compared  Kai  Khosroo,  the 
Persian  name  of  Cyrus.  The  sou  of  this  Cyaxares 
was  Astyages,  and  it  is  no  improbable  conjecture  that 
Darius  the  Mede  was  Astyages,  set  over  Babylon  as  • 
viceroy  by  his  grandson  Cyrus,  and  allowed  to  live 
there  in  royal  state.  (See  Rawlinson's  Herodotus, 
vol.  i.  Essay  iii.  §  1 1 .)  [Darius.]  This  first  Aha- 
suerus, then,  is  Cyaxares,  the  conqueror  of  Nineveh. 
And  in  accordance  with  this  view,  we  read  in  Tobit, 
xiv.  15,  that  Nineveh  was  taken  by  Nabuchodonosor 
and  Assuerus,  t.  e.  Cyaxares. 

2.  In  Ezra  iv.  6,  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  after 
the  death  of  Cyrus,  desirous  to  frustrate  the  building 
of  Jerusalem,  send  accusations  against  them  to 
Ahasuerus  king  of  Persia.  This  must  be  Cambyses. 
For  we  rend  (v.  5)  that  their  opposition  continued  * 

;  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  that  of  Darius,  and  Aha- 
suerus and  Artaxerxes,  i.  e.  Cambyses  and  the  Psen- 
do-smerdis,  are  mentioned  as  reigning  between  them. 
[Artaxerxes.  I  Xenophon  (Cyr.  viii.)  calls  the 
brother  of  Cambyses  Tanyoxares,  i.  e.  the  younger 
Oxares,  whence  we  infer  that  the  elder  Oxares  oi 
Axares, or  Ahasuerus,  was  Cambyses.  His  constant 
wars  probablv  prevented  him  from  interfering  in  tht 
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concerns  of  the  Jews.  He  was  plainly  called  after 
hi*  grandfather,  who  was  not  of  royal  race,  and  there- 
fore It  is  very  likely  that  he  also  assumed  the  kingly 
name  or  title  of  Axares  or  Cyaxares  which  had  been 
borne  by  his  most  illustrious  ancestor. 

3.  The  third  is  the  Ahasuerns  of  the  book  of 
Esther.  It  is  needless  to  give  more  than  the  heads 
of  the  well-known  story.  Having  divorced  his 
■  queen  Vashti  for  refusing  to  appear  in  public  at  a 
banquet,  he  married  four  years  afterwards  the  Jewess 
Esther,  cousin  and  ward  of  Mordecal.  Five  years 
after  this,  Haman,  one  of  his  counsellors,  having 
been  slighted  by  Mordecai,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
order  the  destruction  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  empire. 
But  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  massacre,  Esther 
and  Mordecai  overthrew  the  influence  which  Haman 
had  exercised,  and  so  completely  changed  his  feelings 
in  the  matter,  that  they  induced  him  to  put  Haman 
to  death,  and  to  give  the  Jews  the  right  of  self- 
defence.  This  they  used  so  vigorously,  that  they 
killed  several  thousands  of  their  opponents.  Now 
ftom  the  extent  assigned  to  the  Persian  empire 
(Esth  i.  1), "  from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia,'  it 
-  is  proved  that  Darius  Hystaspis  is  the  earliest  pos- 
sible king  to  whom  this  history  can  apply,  and  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  consider  the  claims  of  any 
after  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  But  Ahasnerus  can- 
not be  identical  with  Darius,  whose  wives  were  the 
daughters  of  Cyrus  and  Otanes,  and  who  in  name 
and  character  equally  diners  from  that  foolish  tyrant. 
Neither  can  he  be  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  although 
as  Artaxerxes  is  a  compound  of  Xerxes,  there  is  less 
difficulty  here  as  to  the  name.  But  in  the  first 
place  the  character  of  Artaxerxes,  as  given  by  Plu- 
tarch and  by  Dindorus  (xi.  71),  is  also  very  unlike 
that  of  Ahasuerns.  Besides  this,  in  Ezra  vii.  1-7, 
11-26,  Artaxerxes,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign, 
issues  a  decree  very  favourable  to  the  Jews,  and 
it  is  unlikely  therefore  that  in  the  tuxlfth  (Esth. 
iii.  7)  Haman  could  speak  to  him  of  them  as  if  he 
knew  nothing  about  them,  and  persuade  him  to 
sentence  them  to  an  indiscriminate  mastMre.  We 
are  therefore  reduced  to  the  belief  that  Ahasuerns  is 
'  Xerxes  (the  names  being,  as  we  have  seen,  identical) : 
and  this  conclusion  is  fortified  by  the  resemblance  of 
character,  and  by  certain  chronological  indications .  As 
Xerxes  scourge'!  the  sea,  and  put  to  death  the  engineers 
of  his  bridge,  bet  wise  their  work  was  injured  by  a 
storm,  so  Ahasnerus  repudiated  his  queen  Vashti  be- 
cause she  would  not  violate  the  decorum  of  her  sex,  and 
ordered  the  massacre  of  the  whole  Jewish  people  to 
gratify  the  malice  of  Haman.  In  the  third  year  of 
the  reign  of  Xerxes  was  held  an  assembly  to  arrange 
the  Grecian  war  (Herod,  vii.  7  ff.).  In  the  third 
vear  of  Ahasnerus  was  held  a  great  feast  and  assem- 
bly in  Shushan  the  palace  (Esth.  i.  3).  In  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign  Xerxes  returned  defeated 
from  Greece,  and  consoled  himself  by  the  pleasures 
of  the  harem  (Herod,  ix.  108).  In  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign  "  fair  young  virgins  were  sought " 
■f'<r  Ahasnerus,  and  he  replaced  Vashti  by  marrying 
f  sther.  The  tribute  he  -  laid  upon  the  land  and 
u)  m  the  isles  of  the  sea"  (tCsth.  x.  1)  may  well 
have  been  the  result  of  the  expenditure  and  ruin  of 
the  Grecian  expedition.  Throughout  the  book  of 
Esther  in  the  LXX.  'Aprat*>{»)»  is  written  for  Aha- 
suerns, but  on  this  no  argument  of  anv  weight  can 
be  founded.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

AHA'VA  (tttntjt ;  S  'Ewf,  t  'Aov4;  Aluna), 
a  place  (Ezr.  viii.  15),  or  a  river  Onj)  (viii.  25),  j 
on  the  banks  of  which  Ezra  collected  the  second 


AHA/, 

expedition  which  returned  with  him  from  Baby  low 
to  Jerusalem.  Various  hare  been  the  conjectures  an 
to  its  locality :  e.  g.  Adiaba  (Leclere  and  Manner!) ; 
Abeh  or  Aveh(Havemick,  see  Winer);  the  Great  Zab 
(Rosenmuller,5t6.<?«ojr.).  But  the  latest  researches 
are  in  favour  of  its  being  the  modern  Hit,  on  the 
Euphrates,  due  east  of  Damascus,  the  uame  of  which 
is  known  to  have  been  in  the  post-biblical  times  Ihi, 
or  Ihi  da-kira  (Talm.  KTpl  KW),  "  the  spring  of 
bitumen."  See  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  i.  316,  note. 

In  the  apocryphal  Esdms  the  name  is  given 
&epit.  Josephus  (Ant.  xi.  5,  §  2)  merely  says  «/» 
rh  vipar  rov  Eluppirou.  [G]. 

AHAZ  (triK,  possessor;  'Axi(,  Joseph.; 

'Axctfqt ;  Achat),  eleventh  king  of  Judah,  son  of 
Jotham,  ascended  the  throne  in  the  20th  year  of 
his  age,  according  to  2  K.  xvi.  2.  But  this  must  be 
a  transcriber's  error  for  the  25th,  which  number 
is  found  in  one  Hebrew  MS.,  the  LXX.,  the 
Peshito,  and  Arabic  version  of  2  Chr.  xzviii.  1 ; 
for  otherwise,  his  son  Hezekiah  was  born  when  be 
was  eleven  years  old  (so  Clinton,  Fasti  Hell.,  vol. 
i.  p.  318).  At  the  time  of  his  accession,  Rezin 
king  of  Damascus  and  Pekah  king  of  Israel  had 
recently  formed  a  league  against  Judah,  and  they 
proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Jerusalem,  intending  to 
place  on  the  throne  Ben  Tabeal,  who  was  not  a 
prince  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah.  bnt  probably 
a  Syrian  noble.  Upon  this  the  great  Prophet 
Isaiah,  full  of  zeal  for  God  and  patriotic  loyalty  to 
the  house  of  David,  hastened  to  give  advice  and 
encouragement  to  Ahaz,  and  it  was  probably  owing 
to  the  spirit  of  energy  and  religious  devotion  which 
he  poured  into  his  counsels,  that  the  allies  failed 
in  their  attack  on  Jerusalem.  Thus  much,  together 
with  anticipations  of  danger  from  the  Assyrians, 
and  a  general  picture  of  weakness  and  unfaithful- 
ness both  in  the  king  and  the  people,  we  find  in 
the  famous  prophecies  of  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th 
chapters  of  Isaiah,  in  which  he  seeks  to  animate 
and  support  them  by  the  promise  of  the  Messiah. 
From  2  K.  xvi.  and  2  Chr.  xxviii.  we  learn  that 
the  allies  took  a  vast  number  of  captives,  who, 
however,  were  restored  in  virtue  of  the  remon- 
strance: of  the  prophet  Oded ;  and  that  they  also 
inflicted  a  most  severe  injury  on  Judah  by  the 
capture  of  Elath.  a  flourishing  port  on  the  Red  Sea, 
in  which,  after  expelling  the  Jews,  they  reestab- 
lished the  Edomites  (according  to  the  true  reading 
of  2  K.  xvi.  6,  D'OHK  for  O'DVlN),  who 

attacked  and  wasted  the  E.  part  of  Judah,  while 
the  Philistines  invaded  the  W.  and  S.  The  weak- 
minded  and  helpless  Ahaz  sought  deliverance  from 
these  numerous  troubles  by  appealing  to  Tiglath- 
pileser  king  of  Assyria,  who  freed  him  from  his 
most  formidable  enemies  by  invading  Syria,  taking 
Damascus,  killing  Kezin,  and  depriving  Israel  of  its 
Northern  and  Transjordanic  districts.  But  Ahax 
had  to  purchase  this  help  at  a  costly  price:  he 
j  became  tributary  to  Tiglath-pileser,  sent  him  all  the 
treasures  of  the  Temple  and  his  own  palace,  and 
even  appeared  before  him  in  Damascus  as  a  vassal. 
He  also  ventured  to  seek  for  safety  in  heathen 
ceremonies ;  making  his  son  pass  through  the  fire 
to  Moloch,  consulting  w:zards  and  necromancers 
(Is.  viii.  19),  sacrificing  to  the  Syrian  gods,  intro- 
ducing a  foreign  altar  from  Damascus,  and  probably 
the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  Assyria  and 
Babylon,  as  he  would  seem  to  have  set.  up  the  horses 
of  the  sun  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxiii.  11  (ci\Tac.  Ann. 
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rii.  13);  and  "the  altars  on  the  top  (or  roof)  of 
the  upper  chamber  of  Ahaz  "  (2  K.  iiiii.  12)  were 
connected  with  the  adoration  of  the  stars.  We  see 
another  and  blameless  result  of  this  intercourse 
with  an  astronomical  people  in  the  "  sundial  of 
Ahaz,"  Is.  xxxviii.  8.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  1G 
years,  lasting  B.C.  740-724.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

AHAZIAH  (nnnN,  WJITK,  whom  Jehovah 

sustains ;  'OxoQas ;  Oohozias).  1.  Son  of  Ahab 
and  Jezebel,  and  eighth  king  of  Israel.  After  the 
battle  of  Ramoth  in  Gilead  [Ahab]  the  Syrians 
had  the  command  of  the  country  along  the  east  of 
Jordan,  and  they  cut  off  all  communication  between 
the  Israelites  and  Moabites,  so  that  the  vassal  king 
of  Moab  refused  his  yearly  tribute  of  100,000 
Umbs  and  100,000  rams  with  their  wool  (comp. 
Is.  xvi.  1).  Before  Ahaziah  could  take  measures 
for  enforcing  his  claim,  he  was  seriously  injured  by  a 
fall  through  a  lattice  in  his  palace  at  Samaria.  In  his 
health  he  had  worshipped  hi  mother's  gods,  and  now 
he  sent  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  of  Baakebub  in  the 
Philistine  city  of  Ebon  whether  he  should  recover  his 
health.  But  Elijah,  who  now  for  the  last  time  exer- 
cised the  prophetic  office,  rebuked  him  for  this  im- 

6ety,  and  announced  to  him  his  approaching  death, 
e  reigned  two  years  (B.C.  896,  895}.  The  only 
other  recorded  transaction  of  his  reign,  ins  endeavour 
to  join  the  king  of  Judah  in  trading  to  Ophir,  is 
more  fitly  related  under  Jehoshaphat  (1  K.  xxii. 
50  ff. ;  2  K.  i. ;  2  Chr.  n.  35  ff.). 

2.  Fifth  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Jehoram  and 
Athaliah,  daughter  of  Ahab,  and  therefore  nephew 
of  the  preceding  Ahaziah.  He  is  called  Azariah, 
2  Chr.  xxii.  6,  probably  by  a  copyist's  error,  and 
Jehoahaz,  2  Chr.  xxi.  17.  Ewald  (Geschichte 
des  Volts  Israel,  iii.  p.  525)  thinks  that  his  name 
was  changed  to  Ahaziah  on  his  accession,  but  the 
LXX.  read  'Oxotfat  for  Jehoahaz,  and  with  this 
agree  the  Peshito,  Chald.,  and  Arab.  So  too  while 
in  2  K.  riii.  26  we  read  that  he  was  22  years 
old  at  his  accession,  we  find  in  2  Chr.  xxii.  2  that 
his  age  at  that  time  was  42.  The  former  number 
is  certainly  right,  as  in  2  Chr.  xxi.  5,  20,  we  see 
that  his  father  Jehoram  was  40  when  he  died, 
which  would  make  him  younger  than  his  own  son, 
so  that  a  transcriber  must  have  confounded  33 
(22)  and  3D  (42).  Ahaziah  was  an  idolater, 
"  walking  in  all  the  ways  of  the  house  of  Ahab," 
and  he  allied  himself  with  his  uncle  Jehoram  king 
of  Israel,  brother  and  successor  of  the  preceding 
Ahaziah,  against  Hazael,  the  new  king  of  Syria. 
The  two  kings  were,  however,  defeated  at  Ramoth, 
where  Jehoram  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he 
retired  to  his  mother's  palace  at  Jezreel  to  be 
healed.  The  anion  between  the  uncle  and  nephew 
was  so  close  that  there  was  great  danger  lest 
heathenism  should  entirely  overspread  both  the 
Hebrew  kingdoms,  but  this  was  prevented  by  the 
great  revolution  carried  out  in  Israel  by  Jehu  under 
the  guidance  of  Elisha,  which  involved  the  house 
of  David  in  calamities  only  less  severe  than  those 
which  exterminated  the  house  of  Omri.  It  broke 
out  while  Ahaziah  was  visiting  his  uncle  at  Jezreel. 
As  Jehu  approached  the  town,  Jehoram  and  Ahaziah 
went  out  to  meet  him,  either  from  not  suspecting 
his  designs,  or  to  prevent  them.  The  former  was 
4x>t  through  the  heart  by  Jehu,  Ahaziah  was 
pursued  as  for  as  the  pass  of  Gur,  near  the  city  of 
Ibleam,  and  there  mortally  wounded.  He  died  when 
he  reached  Megiddo.    But  in  2  Chr.  xxii.  9,  it  is 


said  that  he  was  found  hidden  in  Samaria  after  the 
death  of  Jehoram,  brought  to  Jehu,  and  killed  by 
his  orders.  Attempts  to  reconcile  theso  accounts 
may  be  found  in  Pole's  Synopsis,  in  Lightfoot's 
Harm,  of  Old  Test,  (in  loc.),  and  in  Davidson's 
Text  of  the  Old  Testament,  part  ii.  book  ii.  ch.  xiv. 
Ahaziah  reigned  one  yeai ,  B.C.  884,  called  the  12th 
of  Jehoram  king  of  Israel,  2  K.  viii.  25,  the  11th, 
2  K.  ix.  29.  His  father  therefore  must  have  died 
before  the  11th  of  Jehoram  was  concluded  (Clinton, 
Fasti  Hell.,  i.  p.  324).  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

AH'BAN  (jar*! ;  'AxojEty;  Mobban),  name 
of  a  man  (1  Chr.  "ii.  29). 

AH'EE  pTIK  ;  'Aip ;  Alter),  name  of  a  man 
(.1  Chr.  vil.  12). 

AHI  OnK,  connected  by  LXX.  and  Vulg.  with 
ntt,  brotlter,  and  hence  translated  in  LXX.  by  AJeA- 
<pou,  and  in  Vulg.  by  fratres,  in  1  Chr.  v.  15 ; 
but  in  1  Chr.  vii.  34,  we  find  'Axif>,  and  AM  : 
Gesen.  thinks  it  a  contraction  of  Ahijah,  n'nK), 
name  of  two  men  (1  Chr.  v.  15 ;  vii.  34). 

AHI'AH.  [Ahijah.] 

AHI'AM  (DK'nK,  for  3t0nt«,  Gesen. ;  'A/*- 

yiy ;  Ahiam),  son  of  Sharar  the  Hararite  (or  of 
Sacar,  1  Chr.  xi.  35),  one  of  David's  30  mighty 
men  (2  Sam.  rriii.  33). 

AHI'AN  (fnX  i  'At/i ;  Ahin),  name  of  a  man 

(1  Chr.  vii.  19).' 

AHIE'ZER  ptJPPIN  ;  'AxieXv;  AMezer). 

1.  Son  of  Ammishaddai,  hereditary  chieftain  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  under  the  administration  of  Moses 
(Num.  i.  12,  ii.  25,  vii.  66). 

2.  The  Benjamite  chief  of  a  body  of  archei.  at 
the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xii.  3).      [R.  W.  B.] 

AHniTJD  Own*;  'Axf*f>;  Ahihud).  1.  The 

son  of  Shelomi,  and  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
selected  to  assist  Joshua  and  Eleazar  in  the  division 
of  the  Promised  Land  (Mum.  xxxiv.  27). 

2.  OrjTIN;  'Iax«X<S-;  AMud),  chieftain  of  thr 

tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  7).      [R.  W.  B.] 

ABTJAH,  or  AHI'AH  (fWIK  and  \T\*m ; 

'Ax'cC ;  Achias).  1.  Son  of  Ahitub,  Ichabod's 
brother,  the  son  of  Phinehas,  the  son  ot  Eli 
( 1  Sam.  xiv.  3,  18).  He  is  described  as  being  the 
Lord's  priest  in  Shiloh,  wearing  an  ephod.  And 
it  appears  that  the  ark  of  God  was  under  his  care, 
and  that  he  inquired  of  the  Lord  by  means  of  it 
and  the  ephod  (comp.  1  Chr.  xiii.  3).  There  is, 
however,  great  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  state- 
ment in  1  Sam.  xiv.  18,  concerning  the  ark  being 
used  for  inquiring  by  Ahijah  at  Saul's  bidding,  and 
the  statement  that  they  inquired  not  at  the  ark  in 
the  days  of  Saul,  if  we  understand  the  latter  ex- 
pression in  the  strictest  sense.  This  difficulty  seems 
to  have  led  to  the  reading  in  the  Vatican  copy  of 
the  LXX.,  of  to  itpotit,  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  18,  insteaa 
of  rip  Ktfiarhr,  or  rather  perhaps  of  I'lBK,  instead 
of  JVtR,  in  the  Hebrew  codex  from  which  that  ver- 
sion was  made.  Others  avoid  the  difficulty  by  in- 
terpreting fl"H<  to  mean  a  chest  for  carrying  about 
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the  ephod  in.  But  all  difficulty  will  disappear  if 
we  apply  the  expression  only  to  all  flic  latter  years 
of  the  reign  of  Saul,  when  we  know  that  the  priestly 
establishment  was  at  Nob,  and  not  at  Kiijath- 
jearini,  or  Baale  of  Judah,  where  the  ark  was.  But 
the  narrative  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  is  entirely  favourable 
to  the  mention  of  the  ark.  For  it  appears  that 
Saul  was  at  the  time  in  Gibeah  of  Benjamin,  and 
Gibenh  of  Benjamin  seems  to  have  been  the  place 
where  the  honse  of  Abinadab  was  situated  (2  Sam. 
vi.  3),  being  probably  the  Benjamite  quarter  of 
Kirjath-jearim,  which  lay  on  the  very  borders  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin.  (See  Josh,  xviii.  14,  28.) 
Whether  it  was  the  encroachments  of  the  Philis- 
tines, or  an  incipient  schism  between  the  tribes  of 
Benjamin  and  Judah,  or  any  other  cause,  which 
led  to  the  disuse  of  the  ark  during  the  latter  years 
of  Saul's  reign,  is  difficult  to  say.  But  probably 
the  last  time  that  Ahijah  inquired  of  the  Lord 
before  the  ark  was  on  the  occasion  related  1  Sam. 
xiv.  36,  when  Saul  marred  his  victory  over  the 
Philistines  by  his  rash  oath,  which  nearly  cost 
Jonathan  his  life.  For  we  there  rend  that  when 
Saul  proposed  a  night-pursuit  of  the  Philistines, 
the  priest,  Ahijah,  said,  Let  us  draw  near  hither 
onto  God,  for  the  purpose,  namely,  of  asking  coun- 
sel of  God.  But  God  returned  no  answfr,  in  con- 
sequence, as  it  seems,  of  Saul's  rash  curse.  If,  as 
is  commonly  thought,  and  as  seems  most  likely, 
Ahijah  is  the  same  person  as  Ahimelech  the  son  of 
Ahitub,  this  failure  to  obtain  an  answer  from  the 
priest,  followed  as  it  was  by  a  rising  of  the  people 
to  save  Jonathan  out  of  Saul's  hands,  may  have 
led  to  an  estrangement  between  the  king  and  the 
high-priest,  and  predisposed  him  to  suspect  Ahime- 
lech's  loyalty,  and  to  take  that  terrible  revenge 
upon  him  for  his  favour  to  David.  Such  changes 
of  name  as  Ahi-meleeh  and  Ahi-jah  are  not  un- 
common. (Siet  Genealogies,  p.  115-118.)*  However 
it  is  not  impossible  that,  as  Gesenios  supposes,  Ahi- 
melech may  have  been  brother  to  Ahijah. 

2.  Son  of  Bela  (1  Chr.  viii.  7). 

3.  Son  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  25). 

4.  One  of  David's  mighty  men,  a  Pelonito  (1 
Chr.  xi.  36). 

5.  A  Lcvite  in  David's  reign  who  was  over  the 
treasures  of  the  house  of  God,  and  over  the  treasures 
of  the  dedicated  things  (1  Chr.  uvi.  20). 

6.  One  of  Solomon's  princes,  brother  of  Eli- 
horeph,  and  son  of  Sliisha  (1  K.  iv.  3). 

7.  A  prophet  of  Shiloh  (1  K.  xiv.  2),  hence 
called  the  Shilonite  (xi.  29)  in  the  days  of  Solomon 
and  of  Jeroboam  king  of  Israel,  of  whom  we  have 
two  remarkable  prophecies  extant:  the  one  in  1  K. 
xi.  31-39,  addressed  to  Jeroboam,  announcing  the 
rending  of  the  ten  tribes  from  Solomon,  in  punish- 
ment of  his  idolatries,  and  the  transfer  of  the  king- 
dom to  Jeroboam :  a  prophecy  which,  though  deli- 
vered privately,  became  known  to  Solomon,  and 
excited  his  wrath  against  Jeroboam,  who  fled  for 
his  life  into  Egypt,  to  Sliishak,  and  remained  there 
Jill  Solomon's  death.  The  other  prophecy,  in  1  K. 
xiv.  6-10,  was  delivered  in  the  prophet's  extreme 
old  age  to  Jeroboam's  wife,  in  which  he  foretold  the 
death  of  Abijali,  the  king's  son,  who  was  sick,  and  to 
inquire  concerning  whom  the  queen  was  come  in  dis- 
guise, and  then  went  on  to  denounce  the  destruction 
of  Jeroboam's  house  on  account  of  the  images  which 
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he  had  set  up,  and  to  foretell  the  captivity  of  Isiaei 
"beyond  the  river"  Euphrates.  These  prophecies 
give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  faithfulness  and  boldness 
of  Ahijah,  aud  of  the  eminent  rank  which  he 
attained  as  a  prophet.  Jeroboam's  speech  concern- 
ing him  (1  K.  xiv.  2,  3)  shows  the  estimation  in 
which  he  held  his  truth  and  prophetic  powers.  In 
2  Chr.  it.  29  reference  is  made  to  a  record  of  the 
events  of  Solomon's  reign  contained  in  the  "  pro- 
phecy of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite."  If  there  were  a 
larger  work  of  Ahijah's,  the  passage  in  1  K.  xi.  is 
doubtless  an  extract  from  it. 

8.  Father  of  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  the  contem- 
porary of  Asa,  king  of  Judah.  He  was  of  the  tribe 
of  Wliar  ( 1  K.  xv.  27,  33).  [A.  C.  H.] 

AHTKAM  (DiJ'Plt* ;  "Ax"^ ;  Ahicam),  a  son 

of  Shaphan  the  scribe,  an  influential  officer  at  the 
court  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  12),  and  of  Jehoiakim 
his  son  (Jer.  xxvi.  21).  When  Shaphan  brought 
the  book  of  the  law  to  Josiah,  which  Hilkiah  the 
high  priest  had  found  in  the  temple,  Ahikam  was 
Bent  by  the  king,  together  with  four  other  delegates, 
to  consult  Huidah  the  prophetess  on  the  subject. 
In  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  when  the  priests  and 
prophets  arraigned  Jeremiah  before  the  princes  ff 
Judah  on  account  of  his  bold  denunciations  of  the 
national  sins,  Ahikam  successfully  used  his  in- 
fluence to  protect  the  prophet.  His  son  Gedaliah 
was  made  governor  of  Judah  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  Chaldean  king,  and  to  his  charge  Jeremiah  was 
entrusted  when  released  from  prison  (.ler.  xxxix. 
14,  xl.  5).  [Ii.  W.  B.]  • 

AHI'LUD  Ol^nK  ;  'Ax^S.  'Ax«/»&«X  \ 

MH'id),  father  of  Jehoshnphat  (2  Sam.  viii.  16, 
xx.  24 ';  1  K.  iv.  3 ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  15). 

AHTM'AAZ  (.fJJD'riN;  'Axi/uks;  Arhimaas). 
1.  Father  of  Saul's  wife,  Ahinoam  (1  Sam.  xiv.  50). 

2.  Son  of  Zadok,  the  pri^t  in  David's  reign. 
When  David  fled  from  Jerusalem  on  account  of 
Absalom's  rebellion,  Zadok  and  Abiathar,  accom- 
panied by  their  sons,  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan,  and 
the  Levites,  carried  the  ark  of  God  forth,  intending 
to  accompany  the  king.  But  at  his  bidding  they 
returned  to  the  city,  as  did  likewise  Hushai  the 
Archite.  It  was  then  arranged  that  Hushni  should 
feign  himself  to  be  a  friend  of  Absalom,  and  should 
tell  Zadok  and  Abiathar  whatever  intelligence  he 
could  obtain  in  the  palace.  Tbey,  ou  their  puts, 
weie  to  forward  the  intelligence  through  Ahimaaz 
and  Jonathan.  Accordingly  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz 
stayed  outside  the  walls  of  the  city  at  En-Rogel,  on 
the  road  towards  the  plain.  A  message  soon  came 
to  them  from  Zadok  and  Abiathar  through  the 
maid-servaut,  to  say  that  Ahithcphel  had  counselled 
an  immediate  attack  against  David  and  his  followers, 
aud  that,  consequently,  the  king  must  cross  the 
Jordan  without  the  least  delay.  They  started  at 
once  on  their  errand,  but  not  without  being  sus- 
pectel,  for  a  lad  seeing  the  wench  speak  to  them, 
and  seeing  them  immediately  ran  oil  quickly — and 
Ahimaaz,  we  know,  was  a  practised  runner — went 
and  told  Absalom,  who  ordered  a  hot  pursuit.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  they  had  got  as  far  as 
Bahurim,  the  very  place  where  Shimei  cursed 
David  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5),  to  the  house  of  a  steadfast 
pnrtizan  of  David's.  Here  the  woman  of  the  house 
effectually  hid  them  in  a  well  in  the  court-yard, 
and  covered  the  well's  mouth  with  ground  or 
!  bruised  com.     Absalom's   servants  coming  up 
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searched  for  them  io  vain;  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  gone,  and  returned  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem, 
Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan  hasted  on  to  David,  and 
told  him  Ahithophel's  connsel,  and  David  with  his 
whole  company  crossed  the  Jordan  that  very  night. 
Ahithophel  was  so  mortified  at  seeing  the  failure  of 
his  scheme,  through  the  unwise  delay  in  executing 
it,  that  he  went  home  and  hanged  himself.  This 
signal  service  rendered  to  David,  at  the  hazard  of 
hi  life,  by  Ahimaaz,  must  have  tended  to  ingra- 
tiate him  with  the  king.  We  have  a  proof  how 
highly  he  was  esteemed  by  him,  as  well  as  an 
honourable  testimony  to  his  character,  in  the  say- 
ing of  David  recorded  2  Sam.  xviii.  27.  For 
when  the  watchman  announced  the  approach  of  a 
messenger,  and  added,  that  his  running  was  like  the 
running  of  Ahimaaz,  the  son  of  Zadok,  the  king 
said, "  He  is  a  good  man,  and  cometh  with  good 
tidings." 

The  same  transaction  gives  us  a  very  curious 
specimen  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  a  singu- 
lar instance  of  oriental  or  Jewish  craft  in  Ahi- 
maaz. For  we  learn,  first,  that  Ahimaaz  was  a 
professed  runner— and  a  very  swift  one  too — which 
one  would  hardly  have  expected  in  the  son  of  the 
high-priest.  It  belongs,  however,  to  a  simple  state 
of  society  that  bodily  powers  of  any  kind  should  be 
highly  valued,  and  exercised  by  the  possessor  of 
them  in  the  most  natural  way.  Ahimaaz  was  pro- 
bably naturally  swift,  and  so  became  famous  for 
his  running  (2  Sam.  xviii.  27).  So  we  are  told  of 
Asahel,  Joab's  brother,  that  "  he  was  as  light  of 
foot  as  a  wild  roe"  (2  Sam.  ii.  18).  And  that 
quick  running  was  not  deemed  inconsistent  with 
the  utmost  dignity  and  gravity  of  chaiacter  ap- 
pears from  what  we  lead  of  Elijah  the  Tishbite, 
that  "  lie  gilded  up  his  loins  and  ran  before  Ahab 
(who  was  in  his  chariot)  to  the  entrance  of  Jez- 
reel"  (1  K.  rviii.  46).  The  kings  of  Israel  had 
running  footmen  to  precede  them  when  they  went 
in  their  chariots  (2  Sam.  xv.  1 ;  1  K.  i.  5),  and 
their  guards  were  called  D^X"!,  runners.  It  ap- 
peal's by  2  Chr.  xix.  6,  10,  that  in  Hezekiah's 
reign  there  was  an  establishment  of  running  mes- 
sengers, who  were  also  called  D'Y"1.  The  same 
name  is  given  to  the  Persian  posts  in  Esth.  iii.  13, 
15,  riii.  14;  though  it  appears  from  the  latter 
passage  that  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  the  service  was 
performed  with  mules  and  camels.  The  Greek 
name,  borrowed  from  the  Persian,  was  trfyapoi. 
As  regards  Ahimaaz' s  craftiness  we  read  that,  when 
Absalom  was  killed  by  Joab  and  his  armour-bearers, 
Ahimaaz  was  very  urgent  with  Joab  to  be  em- 
ployed as  the  messenger  to  run  and  carry  the 
tidings  to  David.  The  politic  Joab,  well  knowing 
the  king's  fond  partiality  for  Absalom,  and  that 
the  news  of  his  death  would  be  anything  but  good 
news  to  him,  and,  apparently,  having  a  friendly 
feeling  towards  Ahimaaz,  would  not  allow  him  to 
be  the  bearer  of  such  tidings,  but  employed  Cushi 
instead.  But  after  Cushi  had  started,  Ahimaaz 
was  so  urgent  with  Joab  to  be  allowed  to  run  too 
tliat  at  length  he  extorted  his  consent.  Taking  a 
shorter  or  an  easier  way  by  the  plain  he  managed 
to  outrun  Cushi  before  he  got  in  sight  of  the 
watch-tower,  and,  arriving  first,  he  reported  to  the 
king  the  good  news  of  the  victory,  suppressing  his 
knowledge  of  Absalom's  death,  and  leaving  to 
Cushi  the  task  of  announcing  it.  He  had  thus  the 
merit  of  bringing  good  tidings  without  the  alloy  of 
the  disaster  of  the  death  of  the  king's  son.    ""his  is 
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the  last  we  hear  of  Ahimaaz,  for  the  Ahimaaz  of 
1  K.  iv.  15,  who  was  Solomon's  captain  in  Kaph- 
tali,  was  certainly  a  different  person.  There  is  no 
evidence,  beyond  the  assertion  of  Joseph  us,  that  ha 
ever  filled  the  office  of  high-priest ;  and  Josephus 
may  have  concluded  that  he  did,  merely  because,  in 
the  genealogy  of  the  high-priests  (1  Chr.  vi.  8,  9), 
he.intervenes  between  Zadok  and  Azariah.  Judg- 
ing only  from  1  K.  iv.  2,  compared  with  1  Chr. 
vi.  10,  we  should  conclude  that  Ahimaaz  died 
before  his  father  Zadok,  and  that  Zadok  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandson  Azariah.  Josephus's  state- 
ment that  Zadok  was  the  first  high-priest  of  Solo- 
mon's temple,  seeing  the  temple  was  not  finished 
till  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  is  a  highly  im- 
probable one  in  itself.  The  statement  of  the  Seder 
Olam,  which  makes  Ahimaaz  high-priest  in  Keho- 
boam's  reign,  is  still  more  so.  It  is  safer,  therefore, 
to  follow  the  indications  of  the  Scripture  narrative, 
though  somewhat  obscured  by  the  apparently  cor- 
rupted passages,  1  K.  iv.  4,  and  1  Chr.  vi.  9,  10, 
and  conclude  that  Ahimaaz  died  before  he  attained 
the  high-priesthood,  leaving  as  his  heir  his  son 
Azarias. 

3.  Solomon's  officer  in  Naphtali,  charged  with 
providing  victuals  for  the  king  and  his  household 
tor  one  month  in  the  year.  He  was  probably  of 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  was  the  king's  son-in- 
law,  having  married  his  daughter  Basmath  (]  K. 
iv.  7,  15).  [A.  C.  H.] 

AHI'MAN  ({DTO  ;  'Ax<judV  ;  Achiman). 
1.  One  of  the  three  giant  Anakim  who  inhabited 
Mount  Hebron  (Num.  xiii.  22,  33),  seen  by  Caleb 
and  the  spies.  The  whole  race  were  cat  off  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  xi.  21),  and  the  thiee  brothers  were 
slain  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Jirdg.  i.  10). 

2.  1  Chr.  ix.  17.  [8.  W.  B.] 

AHIM'ELECH  OfWPIN ;  'AxfpA«X  <">d 
' hfttjitXtX  i  Achimelech).  1.  Son  of  Ahitub 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  12),  and  high-priest  at  Neb  in  the 
days  of  Saul.  He  gave  David  the  show-bread  to 
eat,  and  the  sword  of  Goliath ;  and  for  so  doing  was, 
upon  the  accusation  of  Doeg  the  Edomite,  put  to  death 
with  his  whole  house  by  Saul's  order.  Eighty-five 
priests  wearing  an  ephod  were  thus  cruelly  slaugh- 
tered;  Abiathar  alone  escaped.  [Abiathar.]  The 
LXX.  read  three  hundred  and  five  men,  thus  afford- 
ing another  instance  of  the  frequent  clerical  errors  in 
transcribing  numbers,  of  which  Ezr.  ii.  compared 
with  Neb.  vii.  is  a  remarkable  example.  The  inter 
change  of  D^bB*,  or  <\p&,  with  D'B^B'  and 
is  very  common.  For  the  question  of  Ahi- 
melech's  identity  with  Ahijah,  see  Ahijah.  For 
the  singular  confusion  between  Ahimelech  and 
Abiathar  in  the  1st  book  of  Chronicles,  see  Abi- 
athae. 

2.  One  of  David's  companions  while  he  was 
persecuted  by  Saul,  a  Hittite ;  called  in  the  LXX. 
Abimeleeh ;  which  is  perhaps  the  right  reading,  after 
the  analogy  of  Abimeleeh,  king  of  Gerar  (1  Sam.  xxvi. 
6).  In  the  title  of  Ps.  xxxiv.  If^D'aN  seems  to  be 
a  corrupt  reading  for  J"IJ  IpSo  E*3t<.  See  1  Sam. 
xxi.  13  (12,  in  A.  V.). "    "      '*   [A.  C.  H.] 

AHTMOTH  (niD^riK ;  'Ax^  i  Achimoth), 
a  I.evite  of  the  house  of  the  Korhites,  of  the  family 
of  the  Kohathites,  apparently  in  the  time  of  David 
|  (1  Chi-,  vi.  25).    In  ver.  35,  for  Ahimol/t  we  find 
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Mahath  (nTOj,  Made,  as  in  Luke  iii.  26.  For 
a  correction  of  these  genealogies,  see  Qeneahqies 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  p.  21*, 
note.  [A.  C.  H.] 

AHIN'ADAB  (3"lJ»nK;  'AxtyaSiB;  Ahin- 
adab),  son  of  Iddo,  one  of  Solomon's  twelve  com- 
missaries who  supplied  provisions  for  the  royal 
household.  The  district  entrusted  to  Ahinadab  was 
that  of  Mahanaim,  situated  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan  (1  K.  It.  14).  [R.  W.  B.] 

AHEN'OAM  (DJ»5'ri»<;  brother  of  grace; 
Kx'viofjL;  Achmoam),  a  woman  of  Jezreel,  whose 
masculine  name  may  be  compared  with  that  of 
Abigail,  father  of  joy.  It  was  not  uncommon  to 
give  women  names  compounded  with  3K  (father) 
and  fltjt  (brother).  Ahiooam  was  married  to  David 
daring  his  wandering  life  (1  Sam.  xxv.  43),  lived 
with  him  and  his  other  wife  Abigail  at  the  court  of 
Achish  (xrvii.  3),  was  taken  prisoner  with  her  by 
the  Amalekites  when  they  plundered  Ziklag  (xrx. 
5),  but  was  rescued  by  David  (18).  She  is  again 
mentioned  as  living  with  him  when  he  was  king 
of  Judah  in  Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii.  2) ;  and  was  the  mo- 
ther of  his  eldest  son  Amnon  (in.  2).  [G.  E.L.C.] 

AHTO  (VriK;   ol  aSe\<po\  abrov ;   Ahio ; 

2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4 ;  f rater  ejus,  1  Chr.  xiii.  7).  1. 
Son  of  Abinadab,  who  accompanied  the  ark  when 
it  was  brought  out  of  his  father's  house  (2  Sam. 
vi.  3,  4;  1  Chr.  xiii.  7).  2.  (1  Chr.  viii.  14). 
3.  (I  Chr.  viii.  31,  ix.  37). 

AHT'BA  (jn'PW;  'AXtp4;  Ahira),  chief  of  the 

tribe  of  Naphtali  when  Moses  took  the  census  in 
the  year  after  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  15,  ii.  29,  vii. 
78,83,x.27).  [R.W.B.] 

AHI'BAM  (DynK;  'la.XV*»\  Ahiram),  son 
of  Benjamin  (Num.  xxvi.  38),  called  Ehi  in  Gen. 
xlvi.  21. 

AHIS'AMACH    OlWPlt*  j    'Axivapdx  ; 

Achisamech),  name  of  a  man  (Ex.  xxxi.  6,  xxxv. 
34,  xxxviii.  23). 

AfflSH'AHAB  (-inB»PIN  ;  'Ax«rod>;  Ahi- 
sahar),  name  of  a  man  (1  Chr.  vii.  10). 

AHTSHAB  (TE«riK;  'Ax«rip  ;  Ahisar), 
the  controller  of  Solomon's  household  (1  K. 
iv.  6). 

AHIT'OPHEL  (SjsrvriN  ;  'Axiro>«A;  Jo- 
seph. 'AxiT^eAoj ;  Achitophel),  a  native  of  Giloh, 
in  the  hill  country  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  51),  and  privy 
councillor  of  David,  whose  wisdom  was  so  highly  es- 
teemed, that  his  advice  had  the  authority  of  a  divine 
oracle,  though  his  name  had  an  exactly  opposite  sig- 
nification (2  Sam.  xri.  23).  He  was  the  grandfather 
of  Bathsheba  (comp.  2  Sam.  xi.  3  with  xxiii.  34). 
She  is  called  daughter  of  Ammiel  in  1  Chr.  iii. 

5;  but  ^K'Sg  is  only  the  anagram  of 

Absalom  immediately  he  had  revolted  sent  for  him, 
and  when  David  heard  that  Ahitophel  hod  joined 
the  conspiracy,  he  prayed  Jehovah  to  turn  his 
counsel  to  foolishness  (xv.  31),  alluding  possibly 
to  the  signification  of  his  name.  David's  grief  at 
the  treachery  of  his  confidential  friend  found  ex- 


pression in  the  Messianic  prophecies  (Ps.  xli.  9 ;  Iv. 
12-14). 

In  order  to  show  to  the  people  that  the  breach 
between  Absalom  and  bis  father  was  irreparable, 
Ahitophel  persuaded  him  to  take  possession  of  the 
royal  harem  (2  Sam.  xvi.  21).  David,  in  order  to 
counteract  his  counsel,  sent  Hushai  to  Absalom. 
Ahitophel  had  recommended  an  immediate  pursuit 
of  David  j  but  Hushai  advised  delay,  his  object 
being  to  send  intelligence  to  David,  and  to  give 
him  time  to  collect  his  forces  for  a  decisive  en- 
gagement. When  Ahitophel  saw  that  Hushai's 
advice  prevailed,  he  despaired  of  success,  and  return- 
ing to  his  own  home  "  put  his  household  in  order 
and  hung  himself"  (xvii.  1-23).  (See  Joseph. 
Ant.  vii.  9,  §  8;  Niemeyer,  Charakt.  iv.  454; 
Ewald,  Geschich.  ii.  652.)  [R.  W.  B.] 

AHITUB  (n^nt?  ;  'AxitA/3  ;  Achitob). 

1.  Father  of  Ahimelech,  or  Ahijah,  the  son  of 
Phineas,  and  the  elder  brother  of  Ichabod  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  3,  xxii.  9,  11),  and  therefore  of  the  house  of 
Eli  and  the  family  of  Ithamar.  There  is  no  record 
of  his  high-priesthood,  which,  if  he  ever  was  high- 
priest,  must  have  coincided  with  the  early  days  of 
Samuel's  judgeship. 

2.  Son  of  Amariah,  and  father  of  Zadok  the 
high-priest  (1  Chr.  vi.  7,  8;  2  Sam.  viii.  17),  of 
the  house  of  Eleazar.  From  1  Chr.  ix.  11,  where 
the  genealogy  of  Azariah,  the  head  of  one  of  the 
priestly  families  that  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel,  is  traced,  through  Zadok,  to  "  Ahitub, 
the  ruler  of  the  house  of  God,"  it  appears  tolerably 
certain  that  Ahitub  was  high-priest.  And  so  the 
LXX.  version  unequivocally  renders  it  vlov  'Ax»t4>3 
fryovnivov  oXkov  toC  ©eoS.  The  expression  T1J 
'ttn'3  is  applied  to  Azariah  the  high-priest  in 
Hezekiah's  reign  in  2  Chr.  xxxi.  13.  The  passage 
is  repeated  in  Neh.  xi.  11,  but  the  LXX.  hav» 
spoilt  the  sense  by  rendering  AWvturi,  as  if  it 
were  "1J3.  If  the  line  is  correctly  given  in  these 
two  passages  Ahitub  was  not  the  father,  but  the 
grandfather  of  Zadok,  his  father  being  Meraiath. 
But  in  1  Chr.  vi.  8,  and  in  Ezr.  vii.  2,  Ahitub  is 
represented  as  Zadok's  father.  This  uncertainty 
makes  it  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  time  of 
Ahitub's  high-priesthood.  If  he  was  father  to 
Zadok  he  must  hare  been  high-priest  with  Ahime- 
lech. But  if  he  was  grandfather,  his  age  would 
have  coincided  exactly  with  the  other  Ahitub,  the 
son  of  Phinehas.    Certainly  a  singular  coincidence. 

3.  The  genealogy  of  the  high-priests  in  1  Chr. 
vi.  11,  12,  introduces  another  Ahitob,  son  of 
another  Amariah,  and  father  of  another  Zadok.  At 
p.  287  of  the  Genealogies  will  be  found  reasons 
tor  believing  that  the  second  Ahitub  and  Zadok  are 
spurious.  [A.  C.  H.] 

AHXAB(3^ri8;  Aa\d<p ;  Achalab),  a  city 
of  Asher  from  which  the  Canaanites  were  not 
driven  out  (Judg.  i.  31).  Its  omission  from  the 
list  of  the  towns  of  Asher,  in  Josh,  xix.,  has  led 
to  the  suggestion  (Bertheau  on  Judg.)  that  the 
name  is  but  a  corruption  of  Achshaph;  but  this 
appears  extravagant.  It  is  more  probable  that 
Achlab  reappears  in  later  history  as  Gush  Chaleb, 
3^1  C13,  or  Giscala  (Reland,  813,  817),  a  place 
lately  identified  by  Robinson  under  the  abbreviated 
name  of  el-Jish,  near  Safed,  in  die  hilly  country  to 
the  N.W.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Rob.  ii.  446,  iii.  73). 
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Gash  Chxkb  was  in  Rabbinical  times  famous  for  its 
oil  (see  the  citations  !n  Reland,  817),  and  the  old 
olive-trees  still  remain  m  the  neighbourhood  (Rob. 
iii.  72).  From  it  came  the  famous  John,  son  of 
Levi,  the  leader  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Jos.  Vit. 
§10;  B.  J.  ii.  21,  §1),  and  it  had  a  legendary 
celebrity  as  the  birthplace  of  the  parents  of  no  less 
a  person  than  the  Apostle  Paul  (Jerome,  quoted  by 
Reland,  813).  [0.] 

AHLAI  (^riN  ;  AoJol,  AXoI<4  ;  Oholai, 
Oholi).  1.  Name  of  a  woman  (1  Chr.  ii.  31). 
2.  Name  of  a  man  (1  Chr.  xi.  41). 

AHO'AH  (nintt,  probably  another  form  of 

n;n« ;  'Axuf  ;         80,1  of       the  son  of 

Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  4).  The  patronymic  Ahohite 
('nhK)  is  found  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  9,  28 ;  1  Chr. 
xi.  12,'  29  ;  xxvii.  4.  [Em.] 

AHOHI'TE.  [Ahoah.] 

AHOXAH  (fl^HK ;  'OoA«<;  Oolla),  a  harlot, 
used  by  Ezekiel  as  the  symbol  of  Samaria  (Ez. 
xxiii.  i,  5,  36,  44). 

AHOXIAB  (3t$nK;  'EAidfl;  Ooliab),  a 
Danite  of  great  skill  as  a  weaver  and  embroiderer, 
whom  Moses  appointed  with  Bezaleel  to  erect  the 
tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxv.  30-35). 

AHOXIBAH  (na^HK ;  'OotoPi;  Ooliba), 
a  harlot,  used  by  Ezekiel  as  the  symbol  of  Judah 
(Ex.  xxiii.  4,  11,  22,  36,44). 

AHOLIBA'MAH  (HM^|  'OWtui  ; 
OoWxma),  one  (probably  the  second)  of  the  three 
wires  of  Esau.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Anah,  a 
descendant  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  25). 
It  is  doubtless  through  this  connexion  of  Esau  with 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir  that  we  are  to 
trace  the  subsequent  occupation  of  that  territory  by 
him  and  his  descendants  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
each  of  his  three  sons  by  this  wife  is  himself  the 
head  of  a  tribe,  whilst  all  the  tribes  of  the  Edomites 
sprung  from  his  other  two  wives  are  founded  by 
his  grandsons  (Gen.  xxxvi.  15-19).  In  the  earlier 
narrative  (Gen.  xxvi.  34)  Aholibamah  is  called  Ju- 
dith, daughter  of  Been,  the  Hittite.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  change  in  the  name  of  the  woman  seems 
to  be  that  her  proper  personal  name  was  Judith,  and 
that  Aholibamah  was  the  name  which  she  received 
as  the  wife  of  Esau  and  foundress  of  three  tribes  of 
his  descendants;  she  is  therefore  in  the  narrative 
called  by  the  first  name,  whilst  in  the  genealogical 
table  of  the  Edomites  she  appears  under  the  second. 
This  explanation  is  confirmed  by  the  recurrence  of 
the  name  Aholibamah  in  the  concluding  list  of  the 
genealogical  table  (Gen.  xxxvi.  40-43)  which,  with 
Hengstenberg  (Die  Autkeniie  d.  Pent.  ii.  279; 
Eng.  transl.  ii.  228),  Tuck  (Kama,  ub  d.  Gen. 
493),  Knobel  (Genet,  p.  258),  and  others,  we  must 
regard  as  a  list  of  names  of  places  and  not  of  persons, 
as  indeed  is  expressly  said  at  the  close  of  it:  "  These 
are  the  chiefs  (beads  of  tribes)  of  Esau,  according 
to  their  settlements  in  the  land  of  their  possession. ' 
The  district  which  received  the  name  of  Esau's  wife, 
or  perhaps  rather,  from  which  she  received  her 
married  name,  was  no  doubt  (as  the  name  itself  in- 
iHcates)  situated  in  the  heights  of  the  mountains  of 
Edom,  probably  therefore  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


Mount  Hor  and  Petra,  though  Knobel  places  it 
south  of  Petra,  having  been  misled  by  Burckhardt's 
name  Hesma,  which  however,  according  to  I'obin- 
son  (ii.  155),  is  "  a  sandy  tract  with  mountains 
around  it  .  .  .  but  not  itself  a  mountain,  as  re- 
ported by  Burckhardt."  It  seems  not  unlikely 
that  the  three  tribes  descended  from  Aholibamah, 
or  at  least  two  of  them,  possessed  this  district,  since 
there  are  enumerated  only  eleven  districts,  whereas 
the  number  of  tribes  is  thirteen,  exclusive  of  that  of 
Korah,  whose  name  occurs  twice,  and  which  we 
may  further  conjecture  emigrated  (in  part  at  least) 
from  the  district  of  Aholibamah,  and  became  associ- 
ated with  the  tribes  descended  from  Eliphot,  Esau's 
first-born  son. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  each  of  the  wives  of  Esau 
is  mentioned  by  a  different  name  in  the  genealogical 
table  from  that  which  occurs  in  the  history.  This 
is  noticed  under  Bashemath.  With  respect  to  the 
name  and  race  of  the  father  of  Aholibamah,  see  Anah 
and  Beeri.  [F.  W.  G/l 

AHU'MAI  ('OWN ;  'Axvurf;  Mumai),  name 
of  a  man  (4  Chr.  iv.  2). 

AHTJZ'ZATH  (mfW;  '0Xo{i»i  Ochotath), 
one  of  the  friends  of  the  Philistine  king  Abhnelech 
who  accompanied  him  at  his  interview  with  Isaac 
(Gen.  xxvi.  26).  In  LXX.  he  is  called  6  vufjjpa- 
yayht  avrov  =  pronubue,  or  bridesman,  and  his 
name  is  inserted  in  xxi.  22, 23.  St.  Jerome  renders 
the  word  "  a  company  of  friends,"  as  does  also  the 
Targum. 

For  the  termination  "  -ath  "  to  Philistine  names 
camp.  Gath,  Goliath,  Timnath.         [R.  W.  B.] 

A'l  0})  =  heap  of  ruins,  Ges.).  1.  (always 
with  the  def.  article,  'JJH  (see  Gen.  xii.  8,  in  A.  V.), 
Vol,  r)  Vol,  'Ala,  'AI;  Jos.  Alfa;  Hat),  a  royal 
city  (comp.  Josh.  viii.  23,  29 ;  x.  1 ;  xii.  9)  of 
Canaan,  already  existing  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xii.  8)  [Hai],  and  lying  east  of  Bethel 
(comp.  Josh.  xii.  9),  and  "  beside  Bethaven  "  (Josh, 
vli.  2 ;  viii.  9).  It  was  the  second  city  token  by 
Israel  after  their  passage  of  the  Jordan,  and  was 
"  utterly  destroyed  "  (Josh.  vii.  3,  4,  5 ;  viii.  1,  2, 
3,  10,  11,  12,  14,  16,  17,  18,  20,  21,  23,  24,  25, 
26, 28, 29 ;  ix.  3 ;  x.  1,  2  ;  xii.  9).  (See  Stanley, 
S.  and  P.  202.)  However,  if  Aiath  be  Ai— and  from 
its  mention  with  Migron  and  Michmash,  it  is  at 
least  probable  that  it  was  so — the  name  was  still 
attached  to  the  locality  at  the  time  of  Sennacherib's 
march  on  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  28).  [AiATH.]  At 
any  rate,  the  '  men  of  Bethel  and  Ai,"  to  the  * 
number  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-three,  returned 
from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  28 ; 
Neh.  vii.  32,  "  one  hundred  and  twenty-three" 
only) ;  and  when  the  Benjamites  again  took  possession 
of  their  towns,  "  Michmash,  Aija,  and  Bethel,  with 
their  *  daughters,' "  are  among  the  places  named 
(Neh.  xi.  31).  [Aija.] 

Eusebius  remarks  (Onom.  'Ayyal)  that  though 
Bethel  remained,  Ai  was  a  tines  (prows,  aires 
niroy  StUwrat:  but  even  that  cannot  now  be  said, 
and  no  attempt  has  yet  succeeded  in  fixing  the  site 
of  the  city  which  Joshua  doomed  to  be  a  "  heap 
and  a  desolation  for  ever."  Stanley  (S.  and  P. 
202)  places  it  at  the  head  of  the  Wady  Harith ; 
Williams  and  Van  de  Velde  (S.  and  P.  204,  note) 
apparently  at  the  same  spot  as  Robinson  (i.  443, 
575 ;  and  Kiepert's  map,  1 856),  north  of  Mtkhm&s, 
and  between  it  and  Deir  Duw&n.  For  Krafll's  idaoti 
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hcatiou  with  Kirbet  et-Haiyeh,  see  Rob.  Ui.  288. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  words  Avim 
(D'lP)  in  Josh,  xviii.  23,  and  Gaza  (ilTBO  ">  1  Chr. 
vii.  28,  are  corruptions  of  Ai.  [A vim  ;  Azzah.] 
2.  ('y ;  Taf  and  Kat ;  Hat),  a  city  of  the 

Ammonites,  apparently  attached  to  Heshbon  (Jer. 
xlix.  3).  [ti.] 

AI'ATH  (n*?;  us  t)\v  ri\tv  'Ayyai ;  Atath), 

a  place  named  by  Isaiah  (x.  28)  in  connexion  with 
Migron  and  Michmash.  Probably  the  same  as  Ai. 
[Ai;  Aua.] 

AI'JA  (K»J?  ;  Hai),  like  Aiath,  probably  a 
variation  of  the  name  Ai.  The  name  is  men- 
tioned with  Michmash  and  Bethel  (Neh.  xi.  31). 
[Ai.] 

AI'JALON  (I&JK,  "  place  of  deer*  or  ga- 

iclles,"  Gesen.  p.  46,  Stanley,  208,  note;  AiaAaV 
and  •  Ajalon).    1.  A  city  of  the  Kohathites 

(Josh.  xxi.  24;  1  Chr.  vi.  69),  originallv  allotted 
to  the  tribe  of  Den  (Josh.  jdx.  42 ;  A.  V. "  Ajalon  "), 
which  tribe,  however,  was  unable  to  dispossess  the 
Amorites  of  the  place  (Jndg.  i.  35).  Aijalon  was 
one  of  the  towns  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi. 
10)  during  his  conflicts  with  the  new  kingdom  of 
Kphraim  (1  h%  xiv.  30),  and  the  last  we  hear  of  it 
is  as  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  (2  Chr. 
xrviii.  18,  A.  V.  "Ajalon"). 

Being  on  the  very  frontier  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
we  can  understand  how  Aijalon  should  be  spoken  of 
sometimes  (1  Chr.  vi.  69,  coinp.  with  66)  as  in 
Ephraim,h  and  sometimes  (2  Chr.  xi.  10 ;  1  Sam. 
xiv.  31)  as  in  Judah  and  Benjamin. 

The  name  is  most  familiar  to  us  from  its  mention 
in  the  celebrated  speech  of  Joshua  during  his  pur- 
suit of  thcCanaanites  (Josh.  x.  12,  "valley  (pOJ?) 
of  Aijalon ;"  see  Stanley,  210).  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  town  has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son in  the  modem  Tab,"  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the 
Jaffa  road,  about  14  miles  out  of  Jerusalem.  It 
stands  on  the  side  of  a  long  hill  which  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  a  tine  valley  of  corn-fields, 
which  valley  now  bears  the  name  of  the  Men  [bn 
Omeir,  but  which  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing was  the  volley  of  Aijalon  which  witnessed  the 
defeat  of  the  Canaanites  (Rob.  ii.  253,  iii.  145). 

2.  A  place  in  Zebulun,  mentioned  as  the  burial- 
place  of  Elon  (JlW),d  one  of  the  Judges  (Judg. 
xii.  12).  "  [G.] 

AI'JELETH  SHAHAR,  more  correctly 
Ayeleth  Has-shachar  pPIB'n  ifW,  the  hind 

of  the  morning  davm),  found  once  only  in  the  Bible, 
in  connexion  with  Ps.  xxii.,  of  which  it  forms  part 
of  the  introductory  verse  or  title.  This  term  has 
been  variously  interpreted.  Rashi,  Kimchi  and 
A  ben-Ezra  attest  that  it  was  taken  for  the  name  of 
a  musical  instrument.  Many  of  the  modem  ver- 
sions have  adopted  this  interpretation ;  and  it  also 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  translators  from 


"  The  part  of  the  country  in  which  Aijalon  was  situ- 
ated— the  western  slopes  of  the  main  central  table- 
land leading  doivn  to  the  plain  of  Sharon — must,  if  the 
derivation  of  the  names  of  its  towns  is  to  be  trusted, 
have  abounded  in  animals.  Besides  Aijalon  (deer), 
here  lay  Bhsalbim  (foxes  or  jackals),  and  not  far  off  the 
valley  of  Zeboim  (hyaenas).    See  Stanley,  162,  note. 
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whom  we  have  the  Authorized  Version,  although 
they  have  left  the  term  itself  untranslated.  Some 
critics  speak  of  this  instrument  as  a  "  flute ;"  and 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  Mendelssohn,  Knapp,  and  others, 
render  the  Hebrew  words  by  '*  morning  flute." 
Michaelis  admits  the  difficulty  of  describing  the 
instrument  thus  named,  but  he  conjectures  tliat 
it  might  mean  a  "  flute"  to  be  played  on  at  the 
time  of  the  11  morning"  sacrifice.  No  account  is 
rendered,  however,  by  Michaelis,  or  by  those  critics 
who  adopt  his  view,  of  the  etymological  voucher 
for  this  translation.  Mendelssohn  quotes  from  the 
Shilte  Haggeborim  a  very  fanciful  description  of  the 
"Ayeleth  Hasschahar"  (see  Prologomena  to  Mendel- 
sohn's Psalms) ;  but  he  does  not  approve  it :  he  rather 
seeks  to  justify  his  own  translation  by  connecting 
the  name  of  the  "flute"  with  D'ailK  rk'H 
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Ayeleth  Ahabim  (Prov.  v.  19),  and  by  endeavour- 
ing to  make  it  appear  that  the  instrument  derived 
its  appellation  from  the  sweetness  of  its  tones. 

The  Chaldee  Paraphrast,  a  very  ancient  authority, 
renders  HIB'n  nb»K,  "  the  power  of  the  continual 
morning  sacrifice,1'  implying  that  this  term  con- 
veyed to  the  chief  musician  a  direction  respecting 
the  time  when  the  22nd  psalm  was  to  be  cbaunted. 
In  adopting  such  a  translation,  must  be  re- 

ceived  as  synonymous  with  JW'K  (strength,  force) 
iu  the  20th  ver.  (A.  V.  19th  ver.)  of  the  same  psalm. 

According  to  a  third  opinion,  the  "  hind  of  the 
morning"  expresses  allegorically  the  argument  of 
the  22nd  psalm.  That  this  was  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  view  is  evident  from  the  commeii- 
taries  of  Rashi  and  Kimchi ;  for  the  latter  regards 
the  "  Hind  of  the  Morning "  as  an  allegorical  ap- 
pellation of  the  house  of  Judah,  whose  captivity  in 
Babylon  is,  agreeably  to  his  exegesis,  the  general 
burden  of  the  psalm.  Tholuck,  who  imagines  the 
22nd  Psalm  to  treat  primarily  of  David,  and  of  the 
Messiah  secondarily,  makes  David  allude  to  himself 
under  the  figure  of  "the  hind  of  the  morning."  He 
speaks  of  himself  as  of  a  hind  pursued  even  from 
the  first  dawn  of  the  morning  (Tholuck  on  the  Ps. 
in  loco). 

The  weight  of  authority  predominates,  however, 
in  favour  of  the  interpretation  which  assigns  to 
the  sole  purpose  of  describing  to  the 
musician  the  melody  to  which  the  psalm  was  to 
be  played,  and  which  does  not  in  any  way  con- 
nect "Ayeleth  Hasshachar"  with  the  arguments 
of  the  psalm  itself.  To  Aben  Ezra  this  inter- 
pretation evidently  owes  its  origin,  and  his  view 
has  been  received  by  the  majority  of  grammarians 
and  lexicographers,  as  well  as  by  those  commentators 
whose  object  has  been  to  arrive  at  a  grammatical 
exposition  of  the  text.  Amongst  the  number, 
Buxtorf,  Bochart,  Gesenius,  Rosenmiiller,  and  M. 
.Sachs  (in  Zulu's  Bible),  deserve  especial  mention. 
According  to  the  opinion  then  of  this  trustworthy 
band  of  scholars,  ^l1B>n  nJ?»K  described  a  lyrical 
composition  no  longer  extant;  but  in  the  age  of 
David,  and  during  the  existence  of  the  Temple  of 

•>  Terhaps  this  may  suggest  an  explanotion  of  the 
allusion  to  the  "  house  of  Joseph "  in  the  difficult 
passage,  Judg.  i.  Si,  8i. 

c  'la\u>,  in  Epiphanius ;  see  Rcland,  533. 

d  It  will  be  observed  that  the  two  words  differ  only 
in  their  vowel-points. 
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Solomon,  when  tin  Psalms  were  chaunted  for 
public  and  private  service,  it  was  so  well  known 
ns  to  convey  readily  to  the  director  of  the  sacred 
music  what  it  was  needful  for  him  to  know. 
That  this  was  not  an  unusual  method  of  describ- 
ing a  melody  may  be  satisfactorily  proved  from  a 
variety  of  analogous  instances.  Ample  evidence 
is  found  in  the  Talmud  (Jeruscbal.  Berach.)  that 
the  expression  "  hind  of  the  morning "  was  used 
figuratively  for  "  the  rising  sun and  a  similar  use 
of  the  Arabic  "  Gezalath  may  be  adduced.  (See 
RosenmuUer's  Scholia,  in  loco,  and  Furstfs  Con- 
cordance.) Aben  Ezra  is  censured  by  Bochart  ( Hie- 
rozoicon,  book  iii.  ch.  17)  for  describing  the  poem 

as  an  amorous  song  (n!?nn,  tnn 

nSt  iD3  peri,  -at  -pn  hy  new  ova 

D*3nS),  a  term  considered  too  profane  to  be 
employed  in  reference  to  a  composition  used  for 
public  worship.  But  if  for  the  obnoxious  epithet 
"amorous"  the  word  "elegiac"  be  substituted 
(and  the  expression  used  by  the  rabbi  will  readily 
admit  of  this  change  in  the  translation),  the  objec- 
tion is  removed. 

Calmet  understands  TIBTI  n?»«  to  mean  a 

"  band  of  music ;"  and  he  accordingly  translates 
the  introductory  verse,  "  A  Psalm  of  David, 
addressed  to  the  music  master  who  presides  over 
the  Band  called  the  Morning  Hind."    [D.  W.  M.] 

AIN  (PV)i  an  eye,  and  also,  in  the  simple  bat 
vivid  imagery  of  the  East,  a  spring  or  natural  burst 
of  living  water,  always  contradistinguished  ftom 
the  well  or  tank  of  artificial  formation,  and  which 
latter  is  designated  by  the  words  Beer  ("1X3),  Bor 
(TtO  and  113).    Ain  still  retains  its  ancient  and 

double  meaning  in  Arabic,  jjjke-     Such  living 

springs  abound  in  Palestine  even  more  than  in  other 
'  -nountainous  districts,  and,  apart  from  their  natural 
value  in  a  hot  climate,  form  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  the  country.  Professor  Stanley 
(S.  and  P.  147,  509)  has  called  attention  to  the 
accurate  and  persistent  use  of  the  word  in  the  ori- 
ginal text  of  the  Bible,  and  has  well  expressed  the 
inconvenience  arising  from  the  confusion  in  the 
A.  V.  of  words  and  things  so  radically  distinct  as 
Ain  an  l  Beer.  "  The  importance  of  distinguishing 
between  the  two  is  illustrated  by  Ex.  xv.  27,  in 
which  the  word  Ainoth  (translated  '  wells ')  is  used 
for  the  springs  of  fresh  water  at  Elim,  although  the 
rocky  soil  of  that  place  excludes  the  supposition  of 
dug  wells." 

Ain  oftenest  occurs  in  combination  with  other 
words,  forming  the  names  of  definite  localities: 
these  will  be  found  under  En,  as  En-gedi,  En-gannim, 
ic   It  occurs  alone  in  two  cases : — 

1 .  (with  the  def.  article,  l?JJp-)  One  of  the  land- 
marks on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Palestine  as 

*  That  thi>,  and  not  the  spring  lately  identified  at 
Difnch,  near  the  source  of  the  Jordan  at  Tel  el-Kady 
(Rob.  iii.  S93;  Bitter,  Jordan,  ilS),  is  the  Daphne 
referred  to  in  the  Vulgate,  is  clear  from  the  quota- 
tion* from  Jerome  given  in  Reland  {Pal.,  cap.  xxv. 
p.  120).  In  the  Targums  of  Jonathan  and  Jerusalem, 
Riblah  is  rendered  by  Daphne,  and  Ain  by  'Invatha 
(ttniiyjN-  Schwarz  (29)  would  place  Ain  at 
"  Kin-al-Malcha"  (doubtless  Ain-Xellahah)  :  to  be 
consistent  with  which,  he  is  driven  to  assume  that 
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described  by  Moses  (Num.  xxxiv.  11),  and  appa- 
rently mentioned,  if  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  is 
accurate,  to  define  the  position  of  Kiblah,  viz.  "  on  the 
east  side  of '  the  spring ' "  (LXX.  'rwl  wrryis).  By 
Jerome,  in  the  Vulgate,  it  is  rendered  contra  fontem 
Daphnm,  meaning  the  spring  which  rose  in  the 
celebrated  grove  of  Daphne  dedicated  to  Apollo  and 
Diana  at  Antioch.*  But  Kiblah  having  been  lately, 
with  much  probability,  identified  (Rob.  iii.  542-6 ; 
Porter,  ii.  335)  with  a  place  of  the  same  name  on 
the  N.E.  slopes  of  the  Herman  range,  "  the  spring  " 
of  the  text  must  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge be  taken  to  be  'Am  el-'Azy,  the  main  source 
of  the  Orontes,  a  spring  remarkable,  even  among  the 
springs  of  Palestine,  for  its  force  and  magnitude. 
The  objections  to  this  identification  are  the  distance 
from  Mbleh — about  9  miles ;  and  the  direction — 
nearer  N.E.  than  E.  (see  Rob.  iii.  534;  Porter,  ii. 
335-6,  358).    [Riblah  ;  Hamath.] 

2.  One  of  the  southernmost  cities  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  32),  afterwards  allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix. 
7 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  32 1>)  and  given  to  the  priests  (Josh, 
xxi.  16).  In  the  list  of  priests'  cities  in  1  Chr.  vi. 
Ashan  takes  the  place  of  Ain. 

In  Neh.  xi.  29,  Ain  is  joined  to  the  name  which 
in  the  other  passages  usually  follows  it,  and  appears 
as  Enrunmon.  So  the  LXX.,  fn  the  two  earliest  of 
the  passages  in  Joshua,  give  the  name  as  'Epwu&d 
and  'Ept/ipuir.    (See  Rob.  ii.  204.)  [G.] 

A'JAH  (n>K ;  'AU ;  Aja).  1.  Son  of  Zibeon 
(Gen.  ixxvi.  24 ;  1  Chr.  i.  40).  [An AH.]  2. 
Father  of  Rizpah,  a  concubine  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  iii. 
7,  xxi.  8,  10,  11). 

A'JALON  (Josh.  x.  12,  xix.  42 ;  2  Chr.  xxviii. 
18).  The  same  place  as  Aijalon  (1)  which  see. 
The  Hebrew  being  the  same  in  both,  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  inconsistency  in  the  spelling  of  the 
name  in  the  A.  V.  [G.] 

ATKAN  (Jj3}f ;  'IouKd/i ;  Acan),  a  descendant 

of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  27),  called  JaKAN  in  1  Chr. 

i.  42.  [Bene-Jaakan.] 

AK'KUB  (31p>J> ;  'AfcoejS  and  'AKoip ;  Acoub), 
name  of  four  men.    1.  (1  Chr.  iii.  24).    2.(1  Chr. 

ii.  17;  Ezr.  ii.  42;  Neh.  vii.  45,  xi.  19,  xii.  25). 
3.  (Ezr.  ii.  45).    4.  (Neh.  viii.  7). 

AKEAB'BIM,  "  the  ascent  op,"  and  "  the 
going  up  to  ;"  also  "  Maaleu-acrabeim  " 
(O'STpj;  rftgD  =  "  the  scorpion-pass;"  Iwdfyuris 

'A*;p<ij8cu> ;  Ascengus  scorpionum).  A  pass  between 
the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Zin,  forming  one 
of  the  landmarks  on  the  south  boundary  at  once  of 
Jndah  (Josh.  xv.  3)  and  of  the  Holy  Land  (Num. 
xxxiv.  4).  Also  the  north  (?)  boundary  of  the 
Amorites  (Jndg.  i.  36). 

Judas  Maccabaeus  had  here  a  great  victory  over 


the  Daphne  near  Paulas  had  also  the  name  of 
Riblah. 

b  There  is  a  curious  expression  in  this  verse  which 
has  not  yet  been  explained.    After  enumerating  the 

"cities"  ('TV)  of  Simeon,  the  text  proceeds,  "and 

their  villages  (^XPI)  were  Etam,  Ain  five 

cities"  (*")J?).  Considering  the  strict  distinction  so 
generally  observed  In  the  use  of  these  two  words,  the 
above  is  at  lsist  worthy  of  note.  [Haxor.] 
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the  Edomites  (1  Mace  v.  3,'  "  Arabattine,"  which 

gee;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §1). 

De  Saulcy  (i.  77)  would  identify  it  with  the 
long  and  steep  pass  of  the  Wady  et-Zuumrah. 
Scorpions  he  certainly  found  there  in  plenty,  but 
this  wady  is  too  much  to  the  north  to  have  been 
Akrabbim,  as  the  boundary  went  from  thence  to 
Zin  and  Kadesh-baroea,  which  wherever  situated 
were  certainly  many  miles  farther  south.  Robinson's 
conjecture  is,  that  it  is  the  line  of  cliffs  which  cross 
the  Ghor  at  right  angles,  1 1  miles  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  form  the  ascent  of  separation  between  the 
Ghor  *nd  the  Arabah  (ii.  120).  But  this  would  be 
a  descent  and  not  an  ascent  to  those  who  were  enter- 
ing the  Holy  Land  from  the  south.  Perhaps  the 
most  feasible  supposition  is  that  Akrabbim  is  the 
steep  pan  es-Sufah,  by  which  the  final  step  is  made 
from  the  desert  to  the  level  of  the  actual  land  of 
Palestine.  As  to  the  name,  scorpions  abound  in  the 
whole  of  this  district. 

This  place  must  not  be  confounded  with  Acra- 
battene,  north  of  Jerusalem ;  which  see.  [G.] 

ALABASTER  {ixd$wrrpot ;  alabastrum), 
a  word  occurring  in  Matt.  xxvi.  7,  Mark  xiv.  8, 
and  Luke  vii.  37,  and  signifying  an  alabaster  boi 
to  contain  precious  ointment  or  spikenard.    It  is 


AUbMler  V«Met«.— From  tb«  Bntwfa  MuMmn.— Tb«  nwcnptkn  on 
ttiB  centre  TeMel  denotes  tbe  quantity  it  holde. 


however  properly  the  name  of  the  substance  of 
which  the  box  was  formed,  and  hence  in  2  K. 
xxi.  13,  the  LXX.  use  i  kkifrturrpot  for  the 
Heb.  nn^¥,  patina,  lecythm,  amptlla.  Horace 
(fid.  iv.  12)  uses  onyx  in  the  same  way,  "  Nardi 
parvus  onyx  eliciet  cadum."  Alabaster  is  a  calca- 
reous spar,  resembling  marble,  but  softer  and  more 
easily  worked,  and  therefore  very  suitable  for  being 
wrought  into  boxes.  Pliny  (lib.  iii.  20)  represents 
it  as  peculiarly  proper  for  this  purpose  (xiii.  2), 
"  Vas  unguentarium,  quod  ex  alabastrite  lapide  ad 
unguenta  a  corruptione  conservanda  excavare  sole- 
bant."  The  expression  brake  the  box,  in  Mark 
xiv.  3,  implies  only  the  removal  of  the  seal  upon 
the  mouth  of  the  box,  by  which  seal  the  perfume 
was  prevented  from  evaporating.  [VV.  U.] 

*  The  Alex.  MS.  In  this  place  reads  W<u'«  for 
'ttovfuuf,  and  Ewald  (Ouch.  iv.  91,  398)  endeavours 
to  show  therefrom  that  the  Acrabattine  there  men- 
tioned was  that  between  Samaria  and  Judaea,  is 
support  of  his  opinion  that  a  large  part  of  Southern 
Palestine  was  then  in  possession  of  the  Edomites. 
But  this  reading  noes  not  agree  with  the  contest,  and 


ALCIMUS 
AL'AMETH  (noSj? ;  'EAi»«M<*  i  Almatit). 

1.  SonofBocher(lChr.vii.8V    2.  Son  of  Jehoadah 
(1  Chr.  viii.  36),  callel  Jarah  in  1  Chr.  ix.  42. 

ALAMUELECH  p^ofo*  =  "king's  oak;" 

'EXi/icAex  ;  Elmelech),  a  place  within  the  limits  of 
Asher,  named  between  Achshaph  and  Amad  (Josh, 
xix.  26,  only).  It  has  not  yet  been  identified; 
but  Schwara  (191)  suggests  a  connexion  with  the 
Nahr  el-Meld,  which  falls  into  the  Kishon  near 
Haifa.  [G.] 

AL'AMOTH  (rita^J? ;  Ps.  xlvi.,  title;  1  Chr. 

xv.  20),  a  word  of  exceedingly  doubtful  meaning, 
and  with  respect  to  which  various  conjectures  pre- 
vail. Some  critics  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  kind 
of  lute  brought  originally  from  Elam  (Persia) : 
others  regard  it  as  an  instrument  on  which  young 
girls  (Tttths)  used  to  play  (comp.  the  old  English 
instrument  "  the  Virginal ")  :  whilst  some  again 
consider  the  word  to  denote  a  species  of  lyre,  with 
a  sourdine  (mute)  attached  to  it  for  the  purpose  of 
subduing  or  deadening  the  sound,  and  that  on  this 

account  it  was  called  nto^,  from  thy,  to  conceal. 
Lafage  speaks  of  as  "  chant  supeneur  on 

chant  a  l'octave."  Some  German  commentators, 
having  discovered  that  the  lays  of  the  mediaeval 
minstrels  were  chaunted  to  a  melody  called  "  die 
Jungfrauenweise,"  have  transferred  that  notion  to 
the  Psalms ;  and  Tholuck,  for  instance,  translates 
by  the  above  German  term.  According  to 
this  notion  would  not  be  a  musical  instru- 

ment, but  a  melody.  (See  Mendelssohn's  Intro- 
duction to  his  Version  of  the  Psalms;  ForkeL 
GeschirMe  der  Musik ;  Lafage.  His.  Oin.  de  la 

Musique;  and  Gesenius  on  1X0?))).  [D.W.  M.] 

AL'CIMTJS  ("AAjtifiof,  valiant,  a  Greek  name, 
assumed,  according  to  the  prevailing  fashion,  as  re- 
presenting D'P^N,  'EAuure/fi,  Ood  hath  set  op). 
called  also  J  aceimur(  4  Kol'Idxei/uot  all.  'Wk<i/u>i, 
Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  9, 5,  i.  e.  O'pJ,  cf.Jtid.  iv.  6  varr. 
lectt.),  a  Jewish  priest  (1  Mace.  vii.  14),  who  was 
attached  to  the  Hellenizing  party  (2  Mace.  xiv.  3) k. 
On  the  death  of  Menelaus  he  was  appointed  to  the 
High-Priesthood  by.  the  influence  of  Lysias,  though 
not  of  the  pontifical  family  (Joseph.  1.  c. ;  xx.  9 ; 
1  Mace.  vii.  14),  to  the  exclusion  of  Onias,  the 
nephew  of  Menelaus.  When  Demetrius  Soter  ob- 
tained the  kingdom  of  Syria  he  paid  court  to  that 
monarch,  who  confirmed  him  in  his  office,  and 
through  his  general  Bacchides  [Bacchides]  esta- 
blished him  at  Jerusalem.  His  cruelty,  however, 
was  so  great  that,  in  spite  of  the  force  left  in  his 
command,  he  was  unable  to  withstand  the  opposi- 
tion which  he  provoked,  and  he  again  fled  to  Deme- 
trius, who  immediately  took  measures  for  his  re- 
storation. The  first  expedition  under  Nicanor  proved 
unsuccessful ;  but  upon  this  Bacchides  marched  a 
second  time  against  Jerusalem  with  a  large  army, 

it  is  at  least  certain  that  Josephus  had  the  text  as  it 
now  stands. 

*  According  to  a  Jewish  tradition  (Bereshith  R.  05), 
he  was  "  sister's  son  of  Jose  ben  Joeser,  "  chief  of  tbe 
Sanhedrim,  whom  he  afterwards  put  to  death. — 
Raphall,  JTut.  o/Jeict,  i.  245,  S0». 
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routed  Judat,  who  fell  in  the  battle  (1G1  B.C.)  and 
reinstated  Alcimus.  After  his  restoration,  Alcimus 
seems  to  have  attempted  to  modify  the  ancient  wor- 
ship, and  as  he  was  engaged  in  pulling  down  "  the 
wall  of  the  inner  court  of  the  sanctuary  "  (i.  e., 
which  separated  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  from  it ; 
yet  see  Grimm,  1  Mace.  ix.  54)  he  was  "  plagued  " 
fty  paralysis),  and  "died  at  that  time,"  160  B.C. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  9,  •">,  xii.  10 ;  1  Mace.  vii.  ix. 
cf.  2  Mace.  xiT.  it.  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Isr. 
iv.  365  If.)  [B.  F.  W.] 

AL'EBIA  («V  'AAejuut;  m  Alimia),  a  large 
and  strong  city  in  Gilead  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees  (I  Mace  v.  26).  Its  name  does  not 
occur  again,  nor  hare  we  yet  any  means  of  identi- 
fying it.  [G.] 

AL'EMETH  (accurately,  Allemeth;  DoVjf ; 
Ta\titi6 ;  AlmatK),  the  form  under  which  Almon, 
the  name  of  a  city  of  the  priests  in  Benjamin, 
appears  in  1  Chr.  vi.  60  [451.  Under  the  very 
similar  form  of  'Almtt  or  Almuth,  it  has  been 
apparently  identified  in  the  present  day  at  about 
a  mile  N.E.  of  Anata,  the  site  of  Anathoth ;  first 
by  Schwarz  (128)  and  then  by  Mr.  Finn  (Rob. 
iii.  287).  Among  the  genealogies  of  Benjamin  the 
name  occurs  in  connexion  with  Azmaveth,  also  the 
name  of  a  town  of  that  tribe  (1  Chr.  viii.  36,  ix. 
42;  compared  with  Ezr.  ii.  24).  [Almon.]  In 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  2  Sam.  xvi.  5,  Bahurim 
is  rendered  Alemath.  [G.J 

ALEXANDER  III.,  king  of  Macedon,  sur- 
jamed  the  Great  ('AA^{o»5poj,  the  helper  of  men ; 
Alexander;  Arab,  the  two-horned,  Golii,  Lex.  Arab. 
1896),  "the  son  of  Philip"  (1  Mace.  vi.  2)  and 
Olympias  was  born  at  Pella  B.C.  356.  On  his 
mother's  side  he  claimed  descent  from  Achilles; 
and  the  Homeric  legends  were  not  without  influence 
upon  his  life.  At  an  early  age  he  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  Aristotle;  and  while  still  a 
vouth  he  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day  at  Chaeroneia 
(338  B.C.).  On  the  murder  of  Philip  (B.C.  336) 
Alexander  put  down  with  resolute  energy  the  dis- 
affection and  hostility  by  which  his  throne  was 
menaced ;  and  in  two  years  he  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont (B.c.  834)  to  carry  oat  the  plans  of  his  father, 
and  execute  the  mission  of  Greece  to  the  civilised 
world.  The  battle  of  the  Granicus  was  followed 
by  the  subjugation  of  western  Asia;  and  in  the 
following  year  the  fate  of  the  East  was  decided  at 
Issus  (B.C.  333).  Tyre  and  Gaza  were  the  only 
cities  in  Western  Syria  which  offered  Alexander  any 
resistance,  and  these  were  reduced  and  treated  with 
unusual  severity  (B.C.  332).  Egypt  next  sub- 
mitted to  him ;  and  in  B.C.  331  he  founded  Alex- 
andria, which  remains  to  the  present  day  the  most 
characteristic  monument  of  his  life  and  work.  In 
the  same  year  he  finally  defeated  Darius  at  Gau- 
gamela ;  and  in  B.C.  330  his  unhappy  rival  was 
murdered  by  Bessus,  satrap  of  Bactria.  The  next 
two  years  were  occupied  by  Alexander  in  the  con- 
solidation of  his  Persian  conquests,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  Bactria.  In  B.C.  327  he  crossed  the  Indus, 
penetrated  to  the  Hyiaspes,  and  was  there  forced 
by  the  discontent  of  his  army  to  tum  westward. 
He  reached  Susa  B.C.  325,  and  proceeded  to  Baby- 
loo  B.C.  324,  which  he  chose  as  the  capital  of  his 
empire.  In  the  next  year  he  died  there  (B.C.  323) 
hi  the  midst  of  his  gigantic  plans ;  and  those  who 
inherited  his  conquests  left  his  designs  unachieved 
and  unattempted  (cf.  Dan.  vii.  fi,  viii.  5,  xi.  3). 


The  famous  tradition  of  the  visit  of  Alexander  to 
Jerusalem  during  his  Phoenician  campaign  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xi.  8,  1  fl°.)  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  con- 
troversy. The  Jews,  it  is  said,  had  provoked  his 
anger  by  refusing  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  him 
when  summoned  to  do  so  during  the  siege  of  Tyre, 
and  after  the  reduction  of  Tyre  and  Gaxa  (Joseph. 
1.  c.)  he  turned  towards  Jerusalem.  Jaddua  (Jad- 
dus)  the  High-Priest  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22),  who 
had  been  warned  in  a  dream,  how  to  avert  the 
king's  anger,  calmly  awaited  his  approach ;  and 
when  he  drew  near  went  out  to  Sapha  (HDV,  he 
matched),  within  sight  of  the  city  and  temple,  clad 
in  his  robes  of  hyacinth  and  gold,  and  accompanied 
by  a  train  of  priests  and  citizens  arrayed  in  white. 
Alexander  was  so  moved  by  the  solemn  spectacle 
that  he  did  reverence  to  the  holy  name  inscribed 
upon  the  tiara  of  the  High-Priest;  and  when 
Parmenio  expressed  surprise,  he  replied  that  "he 
had  seen  the  god  whom  Jaddua  represented  in  a 
dream  at  Dium,  encouraging  him  to  cross  over  into 
Asia,  and  promising  him  success."  After  this,  it 
is  said,  that  he  visited  Jerusalem,  offered  sacrifice 
there,  heard  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  which  foretold 
his  victory,  and  conferred  important  privileges  upon 
the  Jews,  not  only  in  Judaea  but  in  Babylonia  and 
Media,  which  they  enjoyed  during  the  supremacy 
of  his  successors.  The  narrative  is  repeated  in  the 
Talmud  (Jomn  f.  69 ;  ap.  Otho,  Lac.  Rabb.  s.  v. 
Alexander;  the  High-Priest  is  there  said  to  have 
been  Simon  the  Just),  in  later  Jewish  writers 
(Vajikra  R.  13;  Joseph  ben  Gorion,  ap.  Ste. 
Croix,  p.  553),  and  in  the  chronicles  of  Abulfeda 
(Ste.  Croix,  p.  555).  The  event  was  adapted  by 
the  Samaritans  to  suit  their  own  history,  with  a 
corresponding  change  of  places  and  persons  and 
various  embellishments  (Aboul'l&tah,  quoted  by 
Ste.  Croix,  pp.  209-12);  and  in  due  time  Alex- 
ander was  enrolled  among  the  proselytes  of  Judaism. 
On  the  other  hand  no  mention  of  the  event  occurs 
in  Anion,  Plutarch,  Diodorus,  or  Curtius ;  and  the 
connexion  in  which  it  is  placed  by  Josephus  is  alike 
inconsistent  with  Jewish  history  (Ewald,  Gesch. 
d.  Volkes  Isr.  iv.  124,  IT.)  and  with  the  narrative  of 
Anion  (iii.  1  i0S6/iji  hf-ift  vi?J  rdfjji  tXaivnv 
$Ktv  it  IltjAooo'toi'). 

But  admitting  the  incorrectness  of  the  details 
of  the  tradition  as  given  by  Josephus,  there  are 
several  points  which  confirm  the  truth  of  the  . 
main  fact.  Justin  says  that  "many  kings  of 
the  East  came  to  meet  Alexander  wearing  fillets  " 
(lib.  xi.  10)  ;  and  after  the  capture  of  Tyre 
"  Alexander  himself  visited  some  of  the  cities 
which  still  refused  to  submit  to  him"  (Curt, 
iv.  5,  13).  Even  at  a  later  time,  according  to 
Curtius,  he  executed  vengeance  personally  on  the 
Samaritans  for  the  murder  of  his  governor  Andro- 
machus  (Curt.  iv.  8,  10).  Besides  this,  Jewish 
soldiers  were  enlisted  in  his  army  (Hecat.  ap. 
Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  22);  and  Jews  formed  an 
important  element  in  the  population  of  the  city,  ' 
which  he  founded  shortly  after  the  supposed  visit. 
Above  all,  the  privileges  which  he  is  said  to  have 
conferred  upon  the  Jews,  including  the  remission  of 
tribute  every  sabbatical  year,  existed  in  later  times, , 
and  imply  some  such  relation  between  the  Jews 
and  the  great  conqueror  as  Josephus  describes. 
Internal  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
story  even  in  its  picturesque  fulness.  From  policy 
or  conviction  Alexander  delighted  to  represent  him- 
self as  chosen  by  destiny  for  the  great  act  which  he 
achieved.    The  siege  of  Tyre  arose  professedly  from 
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a  religious  motive.  The  buttle  of  Issus  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  visit  to  Gordium;  the  invasion  of 
Persia  by  the  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of  Amnion. 
And  if  it  be  impossible  to  determine  the  eiact  cir- 
cumstances of  the  meeting  of  Alexander  and  the 
Jewish  envoys,  the  silence  of  the  classical  his- 
torians, who  notoriously  disregarded  (e.g.  the 
Maccabees)  and  misrepresented  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  8)  the 
fortunes  of  the  Jews,  cannot  be  held  to  be  con- 
clusive against  the  occurrence  of  an  event  which 
must  have  appeared  to  them  trivial  or  unintelligible 
(Jahn,  Archaeol.  iii.  300  ff. ;  Ste.  Croix,  JSxamm 
critique,  &c.,  Paris,  1810;  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  vi.  206  f. ;  and  on  the  other  side  Ant.  van 
Dale,  Dissert,  super  Aristed,  Amstel.  1705,  pp. 
69  ff.). 

The  tradition,  whether  true  or  false,  presents 
an  aspect  of  Alexander's  character  which  has  been 
frequently  lost  sight  of  by  his  recent  biogra- 
phers. He  was  not  simply  a  Greek,  nor  must 
he  be  judged  by  a  Greek  standard.    The  Oriental- 

'  ism,  which  was  a  scandal  to  his  followers,  was 
a  necessary  deduction  from  his  principles,  and  not 
the  result  of  caprice  or  vanity  (com p.  An-,  vii.  29). 
He  approached  the  idea  of  a  universal  monarchy 
from  the  side  of  Greece,  but  his  final  object  was 
to  establish  something  higher  than  the  paramount 
supremacy  of  one  people.  His  purpose  was  to 
combine  and  equalize,  not  to  annihilate:  to  wed 
the  East  and  West  in  a  just  union — not  to  enslave 
Asia  to  Greece  (Plut.  de  Alex.  Or.  1,  §6).  The 
time,  Indeed,  was  not  yet  come  when  this  was  pos- 
sible, but  if  he  could  not  accomplish  the  great  issue, 
he  prepared  the  way  for  its  accomplishment. 

The  first  and  most  direct  consequence  of  the 
policy  of  Alexander  was  the  weakening  of  nationali- 

'  ties,  the  first  condition  necessary  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  old  religions.  The  swift  course  of  his  vic- 
tories, the  constant  incorporation  of  foreign  de- 
menti in  his  armies,  the  fierce  wars  and  changing 
fortunes  of  his  successors,  broke  down  the  barriers 
by  which  kingdom  had  been  separated  from  king- 
dom, and  opened  the  road  for  larger  conceptions 
of  life  and  faith  than  had  hitherto  been  possible 
(cf.  Polyb.  iii.  59).    The  contact  of  the  East  and 

,  West  brought  out  into  practical  forms,  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  had  been  confined  to  the , 
schools.  Paganism  was  deprived  of  life  as  soon 
as  it  was  transplanted  beyond  the  narrow  limits 
in  which  it  took  its  shape.  The  spread  of  com- 
merce followed  the  progress  of  arms;  and  the 
Greek  language  and  literature  vindicated  their 
claim  to  be  considered  the  most  perfect  expres- 
sion of  human  thought  by  becoming  piactically 
universal. 

The  Jews  were  at  once  most  exposed  to  the 
powerful  influences  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
East,  and  most  able  to  support  them.  In  the 
arrangement  of  the  Greek  conquests,  which  followe  1 
the  battle  of  Ipsus  B.C.  301.  Judaea  was  made  the 
frontier  land  of  the  rival  empires  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  and  though  it  was  necessarily  subjected  to 
the  constant  vicissitudes  of  war,  it  was  able  to 

■  make  advantageous  terms  with  the  state  to  which  it 
owed  allegiance  from  the  important  advantages 
which  it  ottered  for  attack  or  defence  [ANTIOCHUS, 
ii.-vii.].  Internally  also  the  people  were  prepared 
to  withstand  the  enects  of  the  revolution  which  the 
Greek  dominion  effected.  The  constitution  of 
Ezra  had  obtained  its  full  development.    A  power- 

.  ful  hierarchy  had  succeeded  in  substituting  the  idea 
of  a  church  for  that  of  a  state;  and  the  Jew  was 


now  able  to  wander  over  the  world  and  yet  remain 
faithful  to  the  god  of  bis  fathers  [The  Disper- 
sion]. The  same  constitutional  change  had  strength- 
ened the  intellectual  and  religious  position  of  the 
people.  A  rigid  "  fence "  of  ritualism  protected 
the  course  of  common  life  from  the  license  of  Greek 
manners ;  and  the  great  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
God,  which  was  now  seen  to  be  the  divine  centre  of 
their  system,  counteracted  the  attractions  of  a  philo- 
sophic pantheism  [Simon  the  Just].  Through 
a  long  course  of  discipline,  in  which  they  had  been 
left  unguided  by  prophetic  teaching,  the  Jews  had 
realised  the  nature  of  their  mission  to  the  world, 
and  were  waiting  for  the  means  of  fulfilling  it. 
The  conquest  of  Alexander  furnished  them  with  the 
occasion  and  the  power.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  example  of  Greece  fostered  personal  as  well 
as  popular  independence.  Judaism  was  speedily 
divided  into  sects,  analogous  to  the  typical  forms  of 
Greek  philosophy.  But  even  the  rude  analysis  of 
the  old  faith  was  productive  of  good.  The  free- 
dom of  Greece  was  no  less  instrumental  in  forming 
the  Jews  for  their  final  work  than  the  contemplative 
spirit  of  Persia,  or  the  civil  organization  of  Koine ; 
for  if  the  career  of  Alexander  was  rapid,  its  effects  _ 
were  lasting.  The  city  which  he  chose  to  bear  his 
name  perpetuated  in  after  ages  the  office  which  he 
providentially  discharged  for  Judaism  and  mankind ; 
and  the  historian  of  Christianity  must  confirm  the 
judgment  of  Arrian,  that  Alexander,  "  who  was  like  „ 
no  other  man,  could  not  have  been  given  to  the  world 
without  the  special  design  of  Providence "  (?{•» 
toS  Otiov,  Arr.  vii.  30).  And  Alexander  himself 
appreciated  this  design  better  even  than  his  great 
teacher;  for  it  is  said  (Plut.  de  Alex.  Or.  1,  §6) 
that  when  Aristotle  urged  him  to  treat  the  Greeks 
as  freemen  and  the  Orientals  as  slaves,  he  found  the 
true  answer  to  this  counsel  in  the  recognition  of  - 
his  '  divine  mission  to  unite  and  reconcile  the  world 
(notvbs  9)Kciv  Ot&Otv  oouoo-t^s  itai  5ioAAcuct}|» 


TL-lrniimchra  (Attic  talent)  of  Lyumiu-bus,  K  ing  of  Thrace. 
Olir.  Head  of  Alexander  the  Great.  n«  n  young  Jupiter  Amman,  to 
right.    Re  BASIAEOS  AYSIMAXOY.    In  SeUI,  mono- 
gram und      Pallati  unhxl  to  loft,  holding  e.  Victory. 


In  the  prophetic  visions  of  Daniel  the  influence 
of  Alexander  is  necessarily  combined  with  that  of 
his  successors*  They  represented  with  partial  ex- 
aggeration the  several  phases  of  his  character ;  and 
to  the  Jews  nationally  the  policy  of  the  Syrian 
kings  was  of  greater  importance  than  the  original 
conquest  of  Asia.  But  some  traits  of  "  the  first 
mighty  king"  (Dan.  viii.  21,  xi.  3)  are  given  with 
vigorous  distinctness.  The  emblem  by  which  he  is 
typified  (.TBS,  a  he-goat,  fr.  TSV  he  leapt,  Ges. 
Thes.  s.  v.)  suggests  the  notions  of  strength  and 


"  The  attempt  of  Bertholdt  to  apply  the  description 
of  the  third  monarchy  to  that  of  Alexander  has  little 
lo  recommend  it  [Daniel]. 
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speed  and  the  universal  extent  (Dan.  viii.  5,  .  .  . 
from  the  west  on  the  face  of  the  w/tole  earth),  and 
marvellous  rapidity  of  his  conquests  (Dan.  1.  c.  he 
touched  not  the  ground)  are  brought  forward  as  the 
characteristics  of  his  power,  which  was  directed  by 
the  strongest  personal  impetuosity  (Dan.  viii.  6, 
in  the  fury  of  his  fmrer).  He  ruled  with  great 
dominion,  and  did  according  to  his  will  (si.  3) ; 
"  and  there  was  none  that  could  deliver  . .  .  out  of 
his  hand  (viii.  7)."  [B.  F.  W.J 

ALEXANDER  BALAS  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii. 
4,  §8,  'AXiffwSpos  i  Bd\as  kty6fifvos ;  Strab.  my. 
p.  751,  rbv  Bd\av  ' hxi^avipov ;  Just.  xxxv.  1, 
Subornant  pro  eo  i?a/u»tquendam  . . .  et . . .  nomen 
ei  Alexandri  inditur.  Balas  possibly  represents  the 
Aram,  lord :  he  likewise  assumed  the  titles  i 

iTt$arl)s  and  f  iepyrH/j,  1  Mace.  x.  1 ).  He  was, 
according  to  some,  a  (natural)  son  of  Autiochus  IV. 
Epiphanes  (Strab.  xiii.  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  %  1),  but 
he  was  more  generally  regarded  as  an  impostor  who 
falsely  assumed  the  connexion  (App.  Syr.  67 ; 
Justin  1.  c.  cf.  Polyb.  xxxiii.  16).  He  claimed 
the  throne  of  Syria  in  152  B.C.  in  opposition  to 
Demetrius  Soter,  who  had  provoked  the  hostility  of 
the  neighbouring  kings  and  alienated  the  affections 
of  his  subjects  (Joseph.  I.  c).  His  pretensions 
were  put  forward  by  Heraclides,  formerly  treasurer 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  obtained  the  recogni- 
tion of  his  title  at  Home  by  scandalous  intrigues 
(Polyb.  xxxiii.  14,  16).  After  landing  at  Ptole- 
mais  (1  Mace.  x.  1)  Alexander  gained  the  warm 
support  of  Jonathan,  who  was  now  the  leader  of 
the  Jews  (1  Mace.  ii.  73) ;  and  though  his  first 
efforts  were  unsuccessful  (Just.  xxxv.  1,  10),  in 
150  B.O.  he  completely  routed  the  forces  of  Deme- 
trius, who  himself  fell  in  the  retreat  (1  Mace.  x.  48- 
50 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  2, 4 ;  Str.  xvi.  p.  751).  After 
this  Alexander  married  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of 
Ptolemaeus  VI.  Pliilometor ;  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  kingdom  appointed  Jonathan  governor  (  pcpiS- 
ipXt't  *  Mace.  x.  65)  of  a  province  (Judea:  cf. 
1  Mace.  xi.  57).  But  his  triumph  was  of  shoit 
duration.  After  obtaining  power  he  gave  himself 
up  to  a  life  of  indulgence  (Liv.  Ep.  50 ;  cf.  Atlien.  v. 
211);  and  when  Demetrius  Nicator,  the  son  of  Deme- 
trius Soter,  landed  in  Syria  in  147  B.C.,  the  new  pre- 
tender found  powerful  support  (1  Mace.  x.  67  If). 
At  first  Jonathan  defeated  and  slew  Apollonius  the 
governor  of  Coele-Syria,  who  had  joined  the  party 
of  Demetrius,  for  which  exploit  he  received  fresh 
favours  from  Alexander  (1  Mace.  x.  69-89);  but 
shortly  afterwards  (B.C.  146)  Ptolemy  entered 
Syria  with  a  large  force,  and  after  he  had  placed 
garrisons  in  the  chief  cities  on  the  coast,  which 
received  him  according  to  the  commands  of  Alex- 
ander, suddenly  pronounced  himself  in  favour  of 
Demetrius  (1  Mace.  xi.  1-11 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii. 
4, 5  ff.),  alleging,  probably  with  truth,  the  existence 
of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life  (Joseph.  1.  c.  cf. 
Diod.  ap.  Muller.  Fragm.  ii.  16).  Alexander,  who 
had  been  forced  to  leave  Antioch  (Joseph.  1.  c.), 
was  in  Cilicia  when  he  heard  of  Ptolemy's  defec- 
tion (1  Mace  xi.  14).  He  hastened  to  meet  him, 
but  was  defeated  (1  Mace.  xi.  15 ;  Just.  xxxv.  2), 
and  fled  to  Abae  in  Arabia  (Diod.  1.  c.),  where  he 
was  murdered  B.C.  146  (Diod.  1.  c. ;  1  Mace.  xi. 


*  There  may  be  also  some  allusion  in  the  word  to 
the  legend  of  Caranus,  the  founder  of  the  Argive 
dynasty  in  Macedonia,  who  was  guided  to  victory  by 
•'  a  flock  of  goats  "  (Justin,  I.  7). 


17  differ  as  to  the  manner;  and  Euseb.  OLron. 
Arm.  i.  349  represents  him  to  have  beeu  slain  in 
the  battle).  The  narrative  in  1  Mace,  and  Josephus 
Ehows  clearly  the  partiality  which  the  Jews  enter- 
tained for  Alexander  "  as  the  first  that  entreated  of 
true  peace  with  them  "  (1  Mace.  x.  47) ;  and  the 
same  feeling  was  exhibited  afterwards  in  the  zeal 
with  which  they  supported  the  claims  of  his  sou 
Antiochus.    [Antiochus  vt.]         [B.  F.  W.] 


Tcumdrachm  (llolonuic  talent)  of  Alexander  Halua. 

Obv.  Bun  of  King  to  right  Iter.  BA2IAE02  AAEEAN- 
APOY.  Eagle,  upon rodder,  to  left,  and  palm-branch.  In  flHd 
ttii-  monogram  and  ermbol  of  Tyre ;  dale  T/HP  (loS  X*.  Scleu- 
Old),  *c. 


ALEXANDER  ('AAeJoi/Spos),  in  N.  T. 
1.  Son  of  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  who  was  compelled 
to  bear  the  cross  for  our  Lord  (Mark  xv.  21).  From 
the  manner  in  which  he  is  there  mentioned,  together 
with  his  brother  Rufus,  they  were  probably  persons 
well  known  in  the  early  Christian  church. 

2.  One  of  the  kindred  of  Annas  the  high  priest 
(Acts  iv.  6),  apparently  iu  some  high  office,  as  he 
is  among  three  who  are  mentioned  by  name.  Some 
suppose  him  ideutical  with  Alexander  the  Alabarch 
at  Alexandria,  the  brother  of  Philo  Judaeus,  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  (Ant.  xviii.  8,  §1,  xix.  5,  §1) 
in  the  hitter  passage  as  a  (plhos  ipx"*01  °f  'he 
Emperor  Claudius :  so  that  the  time  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  such  an  idea. 

3.  A  Jew  at  Ephesue,  whom  his  countrymen  put 
forward  during  the  tumult  raised  by  Demetrius  the 
silversmith  (Acts  xix.  33),  to  plead  their  cause  with 
the  mob,  as  being  unconnected  with  the  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  worship  of  Artemis.  Or  he  may 
have  been,  as  imagined  by  Calvin  and  others,  a 
Jewish  convert  to  Christianity,  whom  the  Jews 
were  willing  to  expose  as  a  victim  to  the  frenzy  of 
the  mob. 

4.  An  Ephesian Christian,  reprobated  by  St.  Paul 
in  1  Tim.  i.  20,  as  having,  together  with  one  Hy- 
menaeus,  put  from  him  faith  and  a  good  conscience, 
and  so  made  shipwreck  concerning  the  faith.  This 
may  be  the  same  with 

5.  Alexander  the  coppersmith  ('AX.  i  x°X~ 
Kfis),  mentioned  by  the  same  apostle,  2  Tim.  iv. 
14,  as  having  done  him  many  mischiefs.  It  is  quite 
uncertain  where  this  person  resided  ;  but  from  the 
caution  to  Timotheus  to  beware  of  him,  probably 
at  Ephesus.  [H.  A.] 

ALEXANDRIA  (4  'AXt(ivtptia,  3  Mace.  iii. 
1;  Mod.,  El-hkendereeyeh;  Ethn.,  'AXf^arSpeis, 
3  Mace.  ii.  30,  iii.  21 ;  Acts  xviii.  24,  vi.  9),  the 
Hellenic  Roman  and  Christian  capital  of  Egypt,  was 
founded  by  Alexander  the  Great  B.C.  332,  who 
traced  himself  the  ground-plan  of  the  city  which  he 
designed  to  make  the  metropolis  of  his  western  em- 
pire (Plut.  Alex.  26).  The  work  thus  began  was 
continued  after  the  death  of  Alexander  by  the  Pto- 
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lemies ;  and  the  beauty  (Athen.  i.  p.  3)  of  Alex- 
andria became  proverbial.  Every  natural  advantage 
contributed  to  its  prosperity.  The  climate  and  site 
were  singularly  healthy  (Strab.  p.  793).  The  har- 
bours, formed  by  the  island  of  Pharos  and  the  head- 
land Lochias,  were  safe  and  commodious,  alike  for 
commerce  and  for  war;  and  the  Lake  Mareotis  was 
an  inland  haven  for  the  merchandise  of  Egypt  and 
India  (Strab.  p.  798).  Under  the  despotism  of  the 
.  later  Ptolemies  the  bade  of  Alexandria  declined,  but 
its  population  (300,000  freemen,  Diod.  xvii.  52 : 
the  free  population  o(  Attica  was  about  130,000)  and 
wealth  (Strab.  p.  798)  were  enormous.  After  the 
victory  of  Augustus  it  suffered  for  its  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  Antony  (Strab.  p.  792) ;  but  its  im- 
portance as  one  of  the  chief  corn-ports  of  Rome* 
secured  for  it  the  general  favour  of  the  first  empe- 
rors. In  later  times  the  seditious  tumults  for  which 
the  Alexandrians  had  always  been  notorious,  deso- 
lated the  city  (a.c.  260  ff.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall,  c  x.),  and  religious  feuds  aggravated  the 
popular  distress  (Dionys.  Alex.  Bp.  iii.,  xii. ;  Euseb. 
H.  E„  vi.  41  ff. ;  vii.  22V  Yet  even  thus,  though 
Alexandria  suffered  greatly  from  constant  dissen- 
sions and  the  weakness  of  the  Byzantine  court,  the 
splendour  of"  the  great  city  of  the  West "  amazed 
Amrou,  its  Arab  conqueror  (a.c.  640 ;  Gibbon, 
c  li.) ;  and  after  centuries  of  Mahometan  mis- 
rule it  promises  once  again  to  justify  the  wisdom 
of  its  founder  (Strab.  xvil.  791-9;  Frag.  ap. 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  7,  2;  Plut.  Alex.  26;  Arr. 
iii.  1 ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  5.  Comp.  ALEXANDER 
the  Great.) 

The  population  of  Alexandria  was  mixed  from  the 
first  (comp.  Curt.  iv.  8, 5) ;  and  this  fact  formed  the 
groundwork  of  the  Alexandrine  character.  The  three 
regions  into  which  the  city  was  divided  (Regio 
Judacorum,  Brucheium,  Bhacotis)  corresponded  to 
the  three  chief  classes  of  its  inhabitants,  Jews, 
Greeks,  Egyptians  ;b  but  in  addition  to  these  prin- 
cipal races,  representatires  of  almost  every  nation 
were  found  there  (Dion  Clirys.  Orat.  xxxii.).  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  Alexander  himself  assigned  to 
the  Jews  a  place  in  his  new  city ;  "  and  they  ob- 
tained," he  adds,  "  equal  privileges  with  the  Mace- 
donians "  (  c.  Ap.  ii.  4)  in  consideration  M  of  their 
sen-ices  against  the  Egyptians  "  (B.  J.  ii.  18,  7). 
Ptolemy  I.  imitated  the  policy  of  Alexander,  and, 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  he  removed  a  con- 
siderable number  of  its  citizens  to  Alexandria.  Many 
others  followed  of  their  own  accord ;  and  all  re- 
ceived the  full  Macedonian  franchise  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  1.  Cf.  c.  Ap.  i.  22),  as  men  of  known  and 
tried  fidelity  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  ii.  4).  Already  on 
a  former  occasion  the  Jews  had  sought  a  home  in  ' 
the  huid  of  their  bondage.  More  than  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  before  the  foundation  of  Alexandria 
a  large  body  of  them  had  taken  refuge  in  Egypt, 
after  the  murder  of  Gedaliah;  but  these,  after  a 
general  apostacy,  were  carried  captive  to  Babylon  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (2  K.  xxv.  26 ;  Jer.  xliv. ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  x.  9,  7). 


*  The  Alexandrine  corn-vessels  (Acts  xxvii.  6, 
xxviii.  11)  were  large  (Acts  xxvii.  37)  and  handsome 
(Luc.  Kavig.  p.  668,  ed.  Bcned.) ;  and  even  Vespasian 
made  a  voyage  In  one  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vil.  2).  They 
generally  sailed  direct  to  Puteoli  (IHeaearchia,  Strab. 
p.  793) ;  Senoc.  Ep.  77,  1 ;  cf.  Suet.  Aug.  98,  Acts 
xxviii.  13) ;  but,  from  stress  of  weather,  often  sailed 
under  the  Asiatic  coast  (Acts  xxvii. ;  cf.  Luc.  1.  c.  p. 
670  f. ;  Smith,  Voyage  of  St.  Paul,  pp.  "0  ft".). 
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The  fate  of  the  later  colony  was  far  Jitferent. 
The  numbers  and  importance  of  the  Egyptian  Jews 
were  rapidly  increased  under  the  Ptolemies  by  fresh 
immigrations  and  untiring  industry.  Philo  esti- 
mates them  in  his  time  at  little  less  than  1,000,000 
(In  Flacc.  §6,  p.  971);  and  adds,  that  two  of 
the  five  districts  of  Alexandria  were  called  "  Jew- 
ish districts;"  and  that  many  Jews  lived  scattered 
in  the  remaining  three  (id.  §8,  p.  973).  Julius 
Caesar  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  10,  §1)  and  Augustus 
confirmed  to  them  the  privileges  which  they  had  en- 
joyed before,  and  they  retained  them  with  various 
interruptions,  of  which  the  most  important,  A.D.  39, 
is  described  by  Philo  (I.  c),  during  the  tumults 
and  persecutions  of  later  reigns  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  ii. 
4 ;  B.J.  xii.  3,  2).  They  were  represented,  at 
least  for  some  time  (from  the  time  of  Cleopatra  to 
the  reign  of  Claudius;  Jost,  Qexh.  d.  Jvdenth. 
353)  by  their  own  officer  (iSvipxv*,  Strab.  ap. 
Joseph.  Ant .  xiv.  7,  2 ;  a\a$ipX7>st  Joseph.  Ant. 
xviu.  7,  3;  9, 1;  xix.  5,  1 ;  cf.  Rup.  ad  Juv. 
Sat.  i.  130 ;  ytripxns,  Philo,  In  Flacc.  §10,  p. 
975),  and  Augustus  appointed  a  council  (ytpovirla 
i.  e.  Sanhedrim :  Philo  /.  c.)  "  to  superintend  the 
affairs  of  the  Jews,"  according  to  their  own  laws. 
The  establishment  of  Christianity  altered  the  civil 
position  of  the  Jews,  but  they  maintained  their  rela- 
tive prosperity ;  and  when  Alexandria  was  taken  by 
Amrou  40,000  tributary  Jews  were  reckoned  among 
the  marvels  of  the  city  (Gibbon,  cli.). 

For  some  time  the  Jewish  Church  in  Alexandria 
was  in  close  dependence  on  that  of  Jerusalem.  Both 
were  subject  to  the  civil  power  of  the  first  Ptole- 
mies, and  both  acknowledged  the  high-priest  as  then- 
religious  head.  The  persecution  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator  (217  B.C.)  occasioned  the  first  political  sepa- 
ration between  the  two  bodies.  From  that  time 
the  Jews  of  Palestine  attached  themselves  to  the 
fortunes  of  Syria  [Antiocuus  the  Great] ;  and 
the  same  policy  which  alienated  the  Palestinian 
party  gave  unity  and  decision  to  the  Jews  of  Alex- 
andria. The  Septuagint  translation  which  strength- 
ened the  barrier  of  language  between  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  and  the  temple  at  Leontopolis  (161  B.C.) 
which  subjected  the  Egyptian  Jews  to  the  charge 
of  schism,  widened  the  breach  which  was  thus 
opened.  But  the  division  though  marked  was  not 
complete.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
the  Egyptian  Jews  still  paid  the  contributions  to 
the  temple-service  (Kaphall,  Hist,  of  Jews,  ii.  72). 
Jerusalem,  though  its  name  was  fashioned  to  a 
Greek  shape,  was  still  the  Holy  City,  the  metropolu 
not  of  a  country  but  of  a  people  ('IepoVoAix,  Philo, 
In  Flacc.  §7  ;  Leg.  ad  Cai.  §36),  and  the  Alex- 
andrians had  a  synagogue  there  (Acts  vi.  9).  The 
internal  administration  of  tie  Alexandrine  Church 
was  independent  of  the  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem; 
but  respect  survived  submission. 

There  were,  however,  other  causes  which  tended 
to  produce  at  Alexandria  a  distinct  form  of  the 
Jewish  character  and  faith.  The  religion  and  phi- 
losophy of  that  restless  city  produced  an  effect  upon 


>>  Folybius  (xxxlv.  14;  ap.  Strab.  p.  797)  speaks 
of  the  population  as  consisting  of  "  three  races 
(rpia  yAnj),  the  native  Egyptian  .  .  .,  the  merce- 
nary. .  .  .  and  the  Alexandrine .  .  .  of  Greek  descent." 
The  Jews  might  receive  the  title  of  "mercenaries," 
from  the  service  which  they  originally  rendered  to 
Alexander  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  18,  7)  and  the  first  Pto- 
lemies (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  ii.  4). 
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the  people  more  powerful  than  the  influence  ot 
politics  or  commerce.  Alexander  himself  symbolised 
the  spirit  with  which  he  wished  to  animate  his  new 
capital  by  founding  a  temple  of  I  sis  side  by  side 
with  the  temples  of  the  Grecian  gods  (Arr.  iii.  1). 
Th»  creeds  of  the  East  and  West  were  to  coexist  in 
friendly  union ;  and  in  after-times  the  mixed  worship 
of  Serapis  (corop.  Gibbon,  o.  xxriii. ;  Diet,  of  Geogr. 
i.  p.  98)  was  characteristic  of  the  Greek  kingdom 
of  Egypt  (August.  De  Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  5 ;  S.  maxi- 
mum Aegyptiorum  Deus).  This  catholicity  of  wor- 
ship was  further  combined  with  the  spread  of  uni- 
versal learning.  The  same  monarch*  who  favoured 
the  worship  of  Serapis  (Clem.  Al.  Protr.  iv.  §48) 
founded  and  embellished  the  Museum  and  Library ; 
and  part  of  the  Library  was  deposited  in  the  Sera- 
peura.  The  new  faith  and  the  new  literature  led 
to  a  common  issue ;  and  the  Egyptian  Jews  ne- 
cessarily imbibed  the  spirit  which  prevailed  around 
them. 

The  Jews  were,  indeed,  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
the  influences  to  which  they  were  exposed.  They 
presented  from  the  first  a  capacity  for  Eastern  or 
Western  development.  To  the  faith  and  conserva- 
tism of  the  Oriental  they  united  the  activity  and 
energy  of  the  Greek.  The  mere  presence  of  Hel- 
lenic culture  could  not  fail  to  call  into  play  their 

Sowers  of  speculation  which  were  hardly  repressed 
y  the  traditional  legalism  of  Palestine  (comp.  Jost, 
Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  pp.  293  ft.) ;  and  the  unchang- 
ing element  of  divine  revelation  which  they  always 
retained,  enabled  them  to  harmonize  new  thought 
with  old  belief.  But  while  the  intercourse  of  the 
Jew  and  Greek  would  have  produced  the  same  gene- 
ral consequences  in  any  case,  Alexandria  was  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  ensure  their  full  effect.  The 
result  of  the  contact  of  Judaism  with  the  many 
creeds  which  were  current  there  must  have  been 
speedy  and  powerful.  The  earliest  Greek  fragment 
of  Jewish  writing  which  has  been  preserved  (about 
160  B.C.)  [Aristobulus]  contains  large  Orphic 
quotations,  which  had  been  already  moulded  into  a 
Jewish  form  (comp.  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  370) ; 
and  the  attempt  thus  made  to  connect  the  most  an- 
cient Hellenic  traditions  with  the  Law  was  often 
repeated  afterwards.  Nor  was  this  done  in  the 
spirit  of  bold  forgery.  Orpheus,  Musaeus,  and  the 
Sibyls  appeared  to  stand  in  some  remote  period  an- 
terior to  the  corruptions  of  polytheism,  as  the  wit- 
nesses of  a  primeval  revelation  and  of  the  teaching 
of  nature,  and  thus  it  seemed  excusable  to  attribute 
to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  Mosaic  doctrines.  The 
third  book  of  the  Sibyllines  (c.  B.C.  150)  is  the 
most  valuable  relic  of  this  pseudo-Hellenic  litera- 
ture, and  shows  how  far  the  conception  of  Judaism 
was  enlarged  to  meet  the  wider  views  of  the  religious 
condition  of  heathendom  which  was  opened  by  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  Greek  thought:  though 
the  later  Apocalypse  of  Ezra  [ESDRAS  iv.]  exhibits 
a  marked  reaction  towards  the  extreme  eiclusive- 
ness  of  former  times. 

But  the  indirect  influence  of  Greek  literature  and 
philosophy  produced  still  greater  effects  upon  the 
Alexandrine  Jews  than  the  open  conflict  and  com- 
bination of  religious  dogmas.  The  literary  school 
of  Alexandria  was  essentially  critical  and  not  crea- 
tive. For  the  first  time  men  laboured  to  collect, 
revise,  and  classify  all  the  records  of  the  past. 
Poets  trusted  to  their  learning  rather  than  to  their 
imagination.  Language  became  a  study  ;  and  the 
legends  of  early  mythology  are  transformed  into 
philosophic  mysteries.    The  Jews  took  a  rigorous 


share  in  these  new  studies.  The  caution  against 
writing,  which  became  a  settled  law  in  Palestine, 
found  no  favour  in  Egypt.  Numerous  authors 
adapted  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs,  of  Moses,  and 
of  the  Kings  to  classical  models  (Euseb.  Praep.  Ev. 
ix.  17-39.  Eupolemus,  Artapanus  (?),  Demetrius, 
Aristaeus,  Cleodemus  or  Malchas,  "  a  prophet")  A 
poem  which  bears  the  name  of  Phocylides  gives  in 
verse  various  precepts  of  Leviticus  {Daniel,  sec.  Ixx. 
Apolog.  p.  512  f.  Komae,  1772);  and  several  large 
fragments  of  a  "  tragedy  "  in  which  Ezekiel  (c.  B.C. 
110)  dramatized  the  Exodus,  have  been  preserved 
by  Eusebius  (/.  c),  who  also  quotes  numerous  pas- 
sages in  heroic  verse  from  the  elder  Philo  and  Theo- 
dotus.  This  classical Um  of  style  was  a  symptom 
and  a  cause  of  classicalism  of  thought.  The  same 
Aristobulus  who  gave  currency  to  the  Judaco- 
Orphic  verses  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Penta- 
teuch was  the  real  source  of  Greek  philosophy 
(Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  xiii.  12 ;  Clem.  Al.  btrom.  vi. 
98). 

The  proposition  thus  enunciated  was  thoroughly 
congenial  to  the  Alexandrine  character;  and  hence- 
forth it  was  the  chief  object  of  Jewish  speculation 
to  trace  out  the  subtle  analogies  which  were  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  the  writings  of  Moses  and 
the  teaching  of  the  schools.  The  circumstances 
under  which  philosophical  studies  first  gained  a 
footing  at  Alexandria  favoured  the  attempt.  For 
some  time  the  practical  sciences  reigned  supreme ; 
and  the  issue  of  these  was  scepticism  (Matter,  Hitt. 
de  VEcoU  dtAlex.  iii.  162  tf.).  Then  at  length 
the  clear  analysis  and  practical  morality  of  the 
Peripatetics  found  ready  followers;  and  in  the 
strength  of  the  reaction  men  eagerly  trusted  to  those 
splendid  ventures  with  which  Plato  taught  them 
to  be  content  till  they  could  gain  a  surer  know- 
ledge {P'uied.  p.  85).  To  the  Jew  this  surer  know- 
ledge seemed  to  be  already  given ;  and  the  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  meaning  underlying 
the  letter  of  Scripture  was  the  great  principle 
on  which  all  his  investigations  rested.  The  facts 
were  supposed  to  be  essentially  symbolic :  the  lan- 
guage the  veil  (or  sometimes  the  mask)  which 
partly  disguised  from  common  sight  the  truths 
which  it  enwrapped.  Iu  this  way  a  twofold  object 
was  gained.  It  became  possible  to  withdraw  the 
Supreme  Being  (to  tv,  6  &v)  from  immediate  contact 
with  the  material  world ;  and  to  apply  the  narra- 
tives of  the  Bible  to  the  phenomena  of  the  soul.  It 
is  impossible  to  determine  the  process  by  which 
these  results  were  embodied ;  but,  as  in  parallel  cases, 
they  seem  to  have  been  shaped  gradually  in  the 
minds  of  the  mass,  and  imt  fashioned  at  once  by  one 
great  teacher.  Even  in  the  LXX.  there  are  traces 
of  an  endeavour  to  interpret  the  anthropomorphic 
imagery  of  the  Hebrew  text  [Seftuaoint]  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Commentaries  of 
Aristobulus  gave  some  form  and  consistency  to  the 
allegoric  system.  In  the  time  of  Philo  (B.C.  20 — 
A.C.  50)  the  theological  and  interpretative  systems 
were  evidently  fixed  even  in  many  of  their  details, 
and  he  appears  in  both  cases  only  to  have  collected 
and  expressed  the  popular  opinions  of  his  country- 
men. 

In  each  of  these  great  forms  of  speculation — the 
theological  and  the  exegetical — Alexandrianism  has 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  Apostolic  writings. 
But  the  doctrines  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
Alexandrine  school  were  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
it.  The  same  causes  which  led  to  the  formation  of 
wider  views  of  Judaism  iu  Egypt,  acting  under 
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greater  restraint,  produced  corresponding  results  in 
Palestine.    A  doctrine  oi'  the  Word  (Merwa),  and 

"  a  system  of  mystical  interpretation  grew  np  within 
the  Rabbinic  schools,  which  bear  a  closer  analogy  to 
the  language  of  St.  John  and  to  the  "  allegories  '  oi 
St.  Paul  than  the  speculations  of  Philo. 

But  while  the  importance  of  this  Rabbinic  ele- 
ment in  connexion  with  the  expression  of  Apostolic 
truth,  is  often  overlooked,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Alexandrine  teaching  was  more  powerful 

'  in  furthering  its  reception.  Yet  even  when  the 
function  of  Alexandrianism  with  regard  to  Chris- 
tianity is  thus  limited,  it  is  needful  to  avoid  ex- 
aggeration. The  preparation  which  it  made  was 
indirect  and  not  immediate.  Philo's  doctrine  of  the 
Word  (Logos)  led  men  to  accept  the  teaching  of  St. 

-  John,  but  not  to  anticipate  it ;  just  as  his  method 
of  allegorizing  fitted  them  to  enter  into  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  though  they 
could  not  have  foreseen  their  application. 

The  first  thing,  indeed,  which  must  strike  the 
reader  of  Philo  in  relation  to  St.  John  is  the  simi- 

-  larity  of  phrase  without  a  similarity  of  idea.  His 
treatment  of  the  Logos  is  vague  and  inconsistent. 
He  argues  about  the  term  and  not  about  the  reality, 
and  seems  to  delight  in  the  ambiguity  which  it  in- 
volves. At  one  time  he  represents  the  Logos  as  the 
reason  of  God  in  which  the  archetypal  ideas  of 
things  exist  (\6yos  ivitABeros),  at  another  time  as 
the  Word  of  God  by  which  he  makes  himself  known 
to  the  outward  world  (\6yot  xpofyopucis) ;  but  he 
nowhere  realizes  the  notion  of  One  who  is  at  once 
Revealer  and  the  Revelation,  which  is  the  essence  of 
St.  John's  teaching.  The  idea  of  the  active  Logos 
is  suggested  to  him  by  the  necessity  of  withdrawing 
the  Infinite  from  the  finite,  God  from  man,  and  not 
by  the  desire  to  bring  God  to  man.  Not  only  is  it 
impossible  to  conceive  that  Philo  could  hare  written 
as  St.  John  writes,  but  even  to  suppose  that  he 
could  have  admitted  the  possibility  of  the  Incarna- 
tion of  the  Logos,  or  of  the  personal  unity  of  the 
Logos  and  the  Messiah.  But  while  it  is  right  to 
state  in  its  full  breadth  the  opposition  between  the 
teaching  of  Philo  and  St.  John,0  it  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  the  important  office  which  the  mystic  fheo- 

,  sophy,  of  which  Philo  is  the  representative,  fulfilled 
in  preparing  for  the  apprehension  of  the  highest 
Christian  truth.  Without  any  distinct  conception 
of  the  personality  of  the  Logos,  the  tendency  of 
Philo's  writings  was  to  lead  men  to  regard  the 
Logos,  at  least  in  some  of  the  senses  of  the  term,  as 
a  person ;  and  while  he  maintained  with  devout 
earnestness  the  indivisibility  of  the  divine  nature, 
he  described  the  Logos  ns  divine.  In  this  manner, 
however  unconsciously,  he  prepared  the  way  for 

'  the  recognition  of  a  two-fold  personality  in  the  God- 
head, and  performed  a  work  without  which  it  mny 
well  appear  that  the  language  of  Christianity  would 
have  been  unintelligible  (comp.  Dorner,  Die  Lehre 
von  der  Person  Ckristi,  i.  pp.  23  ff.). 

The  allegoric  method  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  Scripture  as  the 
mystic  doctrine  of  the  Word  to  the  teaching  of  St. 
John.  It  was  a  preparation  and  not  an  anticipation 
of  it.  Unless  men  had  been  familiarized  in  some 
such  way  with  the  existence  of  an  inner  meaning  in 


*  The  closest  analogy  to  the  teaching  of  Philo  on 
'  the  Logos  occurs  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which 
is  throughout  Hellenistic  rather  than  Rabbinic.  Com- 
pare Heb.  iv.  12,  with  Philo,  Quit  m.  die.  haeres, 


the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  an  Apollos  "  mighty  in  the  Scripture*  " 
(Acts  xviii.  24-28)  could  have  convinced  many,  or 
how  the  infant  Church  could  hare  seen  almost  un- 
moved the  ritual  of  the  Old  Covenant  swept  away, 
strong  in  the  conscious  possession  of  its  spiritual 
antitypes.  But  that  which  is  found  in  Philo  in 
isolated  fragments  combines  in  the  New  Testament  - 
to  form  one  great  whole.  In  the  former  the  truth 
is  a  framed  in  casual  details,  in  the  latter  it  is  laid 
down  in  its  broad  principles  which  admit  of  infinite 
application;  and  a  comparison  of  patristic  inter- 
pretations with  those  of  Philo  will  show  how  pow- 
erful an  influence  the  Apostolic  example  exercised  in 
curbing  the  imagination  of  later  writers.  Nor  is 
this  all.  While  Philo  regarded  that  which  was 
positive  in  Judaism  as  the  mere  symbol  of  abstract 
truths,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  it  appears  as 
the  shadow  of  blessings  realized  (Hebr.  x.  11,  ytvo- 
uivttr)  in  the  presence  of  a  personal  Saviour.  His- 
tory in  the  one  case  is  the  enunciation  of  a  riddle ; " 
in  the  other  it  is  the  record  of  a  life. 

The  speculative  doctrines  which  thus  worked  for 
the  general  reception  of  Christian  doctrine  were  also 
embodied  in  a  form  of  society  which  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  Christian  Church.  Numerous 
bodies  of  ascetics  (Therapeutae),  especially  on  the' 
borders  of  Lake  Mareotis,  devoted  themselves  to  a 
life  of  ceaseless  discipline  and  study.  Unlike  th< 
Essenes,  who  present  the  corresponding  phase  in 
Palestinian  life,  they  abjured  society  and  labour,  and 
often  forgot,  as  it  is  said,  the  simplest  wants  of  nature 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  hidden  wisdom  of  the 
Scriptures  (Philo,  De  Vit.  Contempt,  throughout). 
The  description  which  Philo  gives  of  their  occupa- 
tion and  character  seemed  to  Eusebius  to  present  so 
clear  an  image  of  Christian  virtues  that  he  claimed 
them  as  Christians ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
some  of  the  forms  of  monasticism  were  shaped  upon  - 
the  model  of  the  Therapeutae  (Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  1 6). 

According  to  the  common  legend  (Euseb.  /.  c.) 
St.  Mark  first  "  preached  the  Gospel  in  Egypt,  and 
founded  the  first  Church  in  Alexandria."  At  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  the  number  of 
Christians  at  Alexandria  must  have  been  very  large, 
and  the  great  leaders  of  Gnosticism  who  arose 
there  (Basilides,  Valentinus)  exhibit  an  exaggeration 
of  the  tendency  of  the  Church.  But  the  later  forms 
of  Alexandrine  speculation,  the  strange  varieties  of 
Gnosticism,  the  progress  of  the  catechetical  school, 
the  development  of  Neo-Platonism,  the  various 
phases  of  the  Arian  controversy,  belong  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  and  to  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy. To  the  last  Alexandria  fulfilled  its  mis- 
sion ;  and  we  still  owe  much  to  the  spirit  of  its 
great  teachers,  which  in  later  ages  straggled,  not 
without  success,  against  the  sterner  systems  of  the 
West. 

The  following  works  embody  what  is  valuable  in 
the  earlier  literature  on  the  Mibject,  with  copious  re- 
ferences to  it :  Matter,  Histoire de  V  If  cole  tFAlexan- 
drie,  2nd  edit.,  Paris,1840.  Dahne,  A.F.,  Qeschicht- 
liche  Darstellung  der  JUdisch-Alexandrmischen 
Peligicms-Philosophie,  Halle,  1834.  Gfrorer,  A.  F., 
Philo,  vad  dieJvdisch-Alexandrinische  Theosophie, 
Stuttgart,  1835.  To  these  may  be  added,  Ewald, 
H.,  Oesch.  det  Volkes  Israel,  Gottingen,  1852,  iv. 
250  ff.,  393  ff.  Jost,  J.  M.,  Gesch.  dee  Juden- 
thums,  Leipzig,  1857,  i.  344  ff.,  388  ff.  Nean- 
der,  A.,  History  of  Christian  Church,  vol.  i.  66  fT- 
Eng.  Tr.  1 847 .    Prof.  Jowett,  Philo  and  St.  Paul. 
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St.  Pants  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  #o., 
London,  1855,  i.  363  ff.  And  for  the  later  Chris- 
tian history :  Guerike,  H.  F.,  De  Schold  Alexan- 
drina  Catechetid,  Halis,  1825.*        [B.  F.  W.] 

A  LI' AH.  [Alvah.] 

ALI'AN.  [alvan.) 

ALLIANCES.  On  the  first  establishment  of 
the  Jews  in  Palestine,  no  connexions  were  formed 
between  them  and  the  surrounding  nations.  The 
geographical  position  of  their  country — the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  institutions — and  the  prohibitions 
against  intercourse  with  the  Canaanites  and  other 
heathen  nations,  alike  tended  to  promote  an  exclu- 
sive and  isolated  state.  But  with  the  extension  of 
tlieir  power  under  the  kings,  the  Jews  were  brought 
more  into  contact  with  foreigners,  and  alliances 
became  essential  to  the  security  of  their  commerce. 
Solomon  concluded  two  important  treaties  exclu- 
sively for  commercial  purposes ;  the  first  with 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  originally  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  materials  and  workmen  for  the  erection 
of  the  Temple,  and  afterwards  for  the  supply  of 
ship-builders  and  sailors  (1  K.  v.  2-12,  ix.  27) :  the 
second  with  a  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  which  was 
cemented  by  his  marriage  with  a  princess  of  the 
royal  family ;  by  this  he  secured  a  monopoly 
of  the  trade  in  horses  and  other  products  of  that 
oountry  (1  K.  x.  28,  29).  After  the  division  of 
the  kingdom,  the  alliances  were  of  an  offensive  and 
defensive  nature:  they  had  their  origin  partly  in 
the  internal  disputes  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  and  partly  in  the  position  which  these 
countries  held  relatively  to  Egypt  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  great  eastern  monarchies  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  on  the  other.  The  scantiness  of  the 
historical  records  at  our  command  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  the  key  to  many  of  the  events  that  oc- 
curred is  to  be  found  in  the  alliances  and  counter- 
alliances  formed  between  these  peoples,  of  which  no 
mention  is  made.  Thus  the  invasion  of  Shishak  in 
Rehoboam's  reign  was  not  improbably  the  result  of 
an  alliance  made  with  Jeroboam,  who  had  pre- 
viously found  an  asylum  in  Egypt  (1  K.  zii.  2, 
xiv.  25).  Each  of  these  monarchs  sought  a  con- 
nexion with  the  neighbooring  kingdom  of  Syria, 
on  which  side  Israel  was  particularly  assailable 
(1  K.  xv.  19):  but  Asa  ultimately  succeeded  in 
securing  the  active  co-operation  of  Benhadad  against 
Baasha  (1 K.  xv.  16-20).  Another  policy,  induced 
probably  by  the  encroaching  spirit  of  Syria,  led  to  the 
formation  of  an  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms 
under  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat,  which  was  maintained 
until  the  end  of  Ahab's  dynasty :  it  occasionally 
extended  to  commercial  operations  (2  dir.  xx.  36). 
The  alliance  ceased  in  Jehu's  reign :  war  broke  out 
shortly  after  between  Amaziah  and  Jeroboam  II. : 
each  nation  looked  for  foreign  aid,  and  a  coalition 
was  formed  between  Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah 
on  the  one  side,  and  Ahaz  and  Tiglath-Pileser,  king 
of  Assyria,  on  the  other  (2  K.  xvi.  5-9).  By  this 
means  an  opening  was  afforded  to  the  advances  of 
the  Assyrian  power ;  and  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  as  they  were  successively  attacked,  sought 
the  alliance  of  the  Egyptians,  who  were  strongly 
interested  in  maintaining  the  independence  of  the 
Jews  as  a  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  Assyrian  power.  Thus  Hoshea  made  a  treaty 
with  So  (Sabaco,  or  Sevechus),  and  rebelled  against 

•  Alexandria  occurs  in  the  Vulgate  by  an  error  for 
No-Ammon  [No-Amhon],  Jer.  xM.  2i ;  Ez.  xxx.  14, 
IS,  It;  Nab.  ill-  8. 
VOL.  L 


Shalmaneser  (2  K.  xvii.  4) :  Hezekiah  adopted  the 
same  policy  in  opposition  to  Sennacherib  (Is.  xxx. 
2) :  in  neither  case  was  the  alliance  productive  of 
much  good:  the  Israelites  were  abandoned  by  So: 
it  appears  probable  that  his  successor  Sethos,  who 
had  offended  the  military  caste,  was  unable  to  render 
Hezekiah  any  assistance :  and  it  was  only  when  the 
independence  of  Egypt  itself  was  threatened,  that 
the  Assyrians  were  defeated  by  the  joint  forces  of 
Sethos  and  Tirhakah,  and  a  temporary  relief  afforded 
thereby  to  Judah  (2  K.  xix.  9, 36 ;  Herod,  ii.  141). 
The  weak  condition  of  Egypt  at  the  beginning  of 
the  26th  dynasty  left  Judah  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Assyrians,  who  under  Esarhaddon  subdued 
the  country,  and  by  a  conciliatory  policy  secured 
the  adhesion  of  Manasseh  and  his  successors  to  his 
side  against  Egypt  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11-13).  It 
was  apparently  ss  an  ally  of  the  Assyrians  that 
Josiah  resisted  the  advance  of  Necbo  (2  Chr.  xxrv. 
20).  His  defeat,  however,  and  the  downfall  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  again  changed  the  policy  of  the 
Jcwb,  and  made  them  the  subjects  of  Egypt.  Ne- 
buchadnezzar's first  expedition  against  Jerusalem 
was  contemporaneous  with  and  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  expedition  of  Necho  against  the  Baby- 
lonians (2  K.  xxiv.  1 ;  Jer.  xlri.  2) :  and  laBtly  Zede- 
kiah's  rebellion  was  accompanied  with  a  renewal 
of  the  alliance  with  Egypt  (Ez.  xvii.  15) :  a  tem- 
porary relief  appears  to  have  been  afforded  by  the 
advance  of  Hophrah  (Jer.  xxrvii.  1 1),  but  it  was  of 
no  avail  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  Jewish  inde- 
pendence. 

On  the  restoration  of  independence,  Judas  Macca- 
baeus  sought  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  who 
were  then  gaining  an  ascendancy  in  the  East,  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  neighbouring  state  of  Svria 
(1  Mac.  viil.;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §6):  'this 
alliance  was  renewed  by  Jonathan  (1  Mac  xii.  1 ; 
Ant.  xiii.  5,'§8),  and  by  Simon  (1  Mac  xv.  17  ; 
Ant.  xiii.  7,  §3) :  on  the  last  occasion  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Jews  was  recognized  and  formally 
notified  to  the  neighbouring  nations  B.C.  140  (1 
Mac  xv.  22,  23).  Treaties  of  a  friendly  nature 
were  at  the  same  period  concluded  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians under  an  impression  that  they  came  of 
a  common  stock  (1  Mac  xii.  2,  xiv.  20 ;  Ant.  xii. 
4,  §10,  xiii.  5,  §8).  The  Roman  alliance  was 
again  renewed  by  Hyrcanus,  B.C.  128  (Ant.  xiii. 
9,  §2),  after  his  defeat  by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  and 
the  losses  he  had  sustained  were  repaired.  This 
alliance,  however,  ultimately  proved  fatal  to  the 
independence  of  the  Jews:  the  rival  claims  of  Hyr- 
canus and  Aristobulus  having  been  referred  to  Pom- 
pey,  B.C.  63,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
of  placing  the  country  under  tribute  (Ant.  xiv.  4, 
§4).  Finally,  Herod  was  raised  to  the  sovereignty 
by  the  Roman  Senate,  acting  under  the  advice  ot 
M.  Antony  (Ant.  xiv.  14,  §5). 

The  formation  of  an  alliance  was  attended  with 
various  religious  rites:  a  victim  was  slain  and 
divided  into  two  parts,  between  which  the  con- 
tracting parties  passed  involving  imprecations  of  a 
similar  destruction  upon  him,  who  should  break  the 
terms  of  the  alliance  (Gen.  xv.  10;  cf.  Liv.  i. 
24);  hence  the  expression  1TH3  JY13  (  =  Spxia 
ripvtir,  foedus  iccrc)  to  make  (lit.  to  cut)  a 
treaty;  hence  also  the  use  of  the  term  (rjt*.  (lit. 
imprecation)  for  a  covenant.  That  this  custom 
was  maintained  to  a  late  period  appears  from  Jor. 
xxxiv.  18-20.  Generally  speaking,  the  oath  alone 
is  mentioned  in  the  contracting  of  alliances,  either 
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between  nation*  (Josh.  ix.  15)  or  individuals  (Gen. 
xxvi.  28,  xxri.  53 ;  1  Sam.  xt.  17 ;  3  K.  li.  4). 
The  event  was  celebrated  by  a  feast  (Gen.  /.  c. ; 
Ex.  xxiv.  11 ;  2  Sam.  iii.  12,  20).  Salt,  as  sym- 
bolical of  fidelity,  was  used  on  these  occasions;  it 
was  applied  to  the  sacrifices  (Lev.  ii.  13),  and 
probably  used,  at  among  the  Arabs,  at  hospitable 
entertainments ;  hence  the  expression  "  covenant  of 
salt"  (Numb,  xviii.  19;  2  Chr.  xiii.  5).  Occa- 
sionally a  pillar  or  a  heap  of  stones  was  set  up  as  a 
memorial  of  the  alliance  (Gen.  xxxi.  52).  Presents 
were  also  sent  by  the  party  soliciting  the  alliance 
(1  K.  xv.  18 ;  Is.  xxx.  S ;  1  Mace.  xv.  18).  The 
fidelity  of  the  Jews  to  their  engagements  was  con- 
spicuous at  all  periods  of  their  history  (Josh.  ix. 
18),  and  any  breach  of  covenant  was  visited 
with  very  severe  punishment  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1 ; 
Ex.  xvii.  16).  [W.  L.  B.] 

AL'LON  ($>K  or  $>K),  a  large  strong  tree 

of  some  description,  probably  an  oak  (see  Ges.  Thee. 
51,  103 ;  Stanley,  App.  §76Y  The  word  is  found 
in  two  names  in  the  topography  of  Palestine. 

1.  Allon,  more  accurately  Elon  (}PK 
(D'33PV3)  ;  M«Xa :  Elori),  a  place  named  among 

the  cities  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  33).  Probably 
the  more  correct  construction  is  to  take  it  with  the 
following  word,  i.  e.  "  the  oak  by  Zaanannim,"  or 
"  the  oak  of  the  loading  of  tents,  as  if  deriving  its 
name  from  some  nomad  tribe  frequenting  the  spot. 
Such  a  tribe  were  the  Kenites,  and  in  connexion 
with  them  the  place  is  again  named  in  Judg.  iv. 
1 1  ,b  with  the  additional  definition  .of  "  by  Kedesh 
(Naphtali)."  Here,  however,  the  A.  V.  following 
the  Vulgate,  renders  the  words  "  the  plain  of 
Zaanaim."   [ELOJ».]    (See  Stanley,  340,  note.) 

2.  ALLON-BAC'HrjTH  (nW3  $>g  •  =  "  oak  of 
weeping;"  and  so  fid\avos  wMott;  querela 
fletus),  the  tree  under  which  Rebekah's  nurse, 
Deborah,  was  buried  (Gen.  xxxv.  8).  Ewald  (GescA. 
iii.  29)  believes  the  "  oak  of  Tabor  "  (1  Sam.  x.  3, 
A.  V.  "  plain  of  T.")  to  be  the  same  as,  or  the 
successor  of,  this  tree,  "  Tabor "  being  possibly  a 
merely  dialectical  change  from  "  Deborah,"  and 
he  would  further  identify  it  with  the  *'  palm-tree 
of  Deborah "  (Judg.  iv.  5).  See  also  Stanlev, 
143,  220.  [G.J 

ALMO'DAD  (Yjto<>K;  'EKftuSil;  Elmo- 
dad),  the  first,  in  order,  of  the  descendants  of 
Joktan  (Gen.  x.  26 ;  1  Chr.  i.  20),  and  the  pro- 
genitor of  an  Arab  tribe.  His  settlements  must  be 
looked  for,  in  common  with  those  of  the  other  de- 
scendants of  Joktan,  in  the  Arabian  peninsula;  and 
his  name  appears  to  be  preserved  in  that  of  Mudid 
(or  El-Muddd,  the  word  being  one  of  those  proper 
names  that  admit  of  the  article's  being  prefixed),  a 
famous  personage  in  Arabian  history,  the  reputed 
father  of  Ishmael's  Arab  wife  (Mir^at  et-Zemdn, 
Sec),  and  the  chief  of  the  Joktanite  tribe  Jurhum 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  the  older,  or  first, 
Jnrhum),  that,  coming  from  the  Yemen,  settled  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mekkeh,  and  intermarried 
with  the  Ishmaelites.    The  name  of  Mud&d  was 


Alton,  is  the  reading  of  V.  d.  Hooght,  and 
of  Walton's  Polyglott ;  but  most  MSS.  have  as  above 
(Davidson's  Bebr.  Text,  48). 

b  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  Targura  Jonathan 
renders  '.his  passage  by  words  meaning  "  the  plain  of 
Ihe  swamp"  (see  Schwa™,  181).    This  is  Ewald'e 


ALMOND-TREE 

peculiar  to  Jurhum,  and  borne  by  several  of  Ha 
chiefs  (Canasin  de  Perceval,  Etsai  sur  mist,  dee 
Arabes  avant  FIslamime,  $c,  i.  33,  seq.,  168,  and 
194,  teq.).  Gesenius  {Lex.  ed.  TregeUes,  in  ioc.) 
says,  "  If  there  were  an  ancient  error  in  reading 

(for  Tliobst),  we  might  compare  Morad,  $\^c 

or  $\j^o jjij-  nRme  °f  *  trihe  living  in  a  moun- 
tainous region  of  Arabia  Felix,  near  Zabid."  (For 
this  tribe  see  Abulfedae  Hist.  Antetalamua,  ed. 

Fleischer,  p.  190.)    Others  have  suggested 

but  the  well-known  tribes  of  this  stock  are  of  Ish- 
maelite  descent.  Bochart  (Phaleg,  ti.  16)  thinks 
that  Almodad  may  be  traced  in  the  name  of  th  • 
'AWov/iatarat  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  7,  §24),  a  people 
of  the  interior  of  Arabia  Felix,  near  the  source*  of 
the  river  Lar  [Arabia].  [E.  S. 

ALMON  (fiobS\  Td>oXa;  Almon),  a  city 
within  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  with  "  suburbs" 
given  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  18).  Its  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  in 
Josh,  xviii.  In  the  parallel  list  in  1  Chr.  vi.  it  is 
found  as  Alemeth — probably  a  later  form,  and  that 
by  which  it  would  appear  to  liare  descended  to  us. 
[Alehetii.]  [G.] 

ALMON-DD3LATHATM  (accurately  Dib- 
lathamah,  nD^Xrtb^ ;  TeApAr  Af/&o*W/i ; 

ffelmon-dibfothaim),  one  of  the  latest  stations  of 
the  Israelites,  between  Dibon-gad  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Abarim  (Num.  xxxiii.  46,  47).  Dibon- 
gad  is  doubtless  the  present  Dhibdn,  just  to  the 
north  of  the  Amon ;  and  there  is  thus  every  pro- 
bability that  Almon^liblathaim  was  identical  with 
Beth-diblnthaim,  a  Moabite  city  mentioned  by  Je- 
remiah (xlviii.  22)  in  company  with  both  Dibon  and 
Nebo,  and  that  its  traces  will  be  discovered  on  fur- 
ther exploration.  [O.] 
ALMOND-TBEE  ;  ALMOND  (ipt?).  In 

Jer.  i.  11,  Sh&qtd  signifies  the  tree,  which  was  so 
called  because  it  is  the  first  of  all  trees  which  buds,  and 
as  it  were  awakes  out  of  sleep,  after  the  winter  season 
(root  *1pC,  vigilavit ;  Comp.  Plin.  xvi.  25,  s.  42 : 

"  floret  prima  omnium  amygdala  mense  Januario, 
Martio  ver6  pomum  maturat").  The  LXX.  render 
"7pB>  bpO,  by  PaxTTiplar  Kapvtrrtr.  In  Gen. 
xliii.  11,  Num.  xvii.  8,  "tj3B>  signifies  the  fruit, 
and  the  LXX.  have  itipva  in  both  places,  the  Vulg. 
amygdala.    In  Eccl.  xii.  5,  }f?'1  is  ren- 

dered by  the  LXX.  koI  ivfrfifftt  rh  ifi&ytaXop,  a 
rendering  followed  by  the  Vulg.  and  A.  V.,  but  re- 
jected by  Gesenius  on  the  ground  that  the  flower  of 
the  almond-tree  is  pink,  not  white;  and  therefore 
has  no  reference  to  the  hoariness  of  old  age.  Ge- 
senius suggests  "  spemit  sen  fastidit  (senex  dentibus 
carens)  nmygdalam,"  vel  "  fastidium  a  eat  amyg- 
dala seni." 

In  Ex.  xxr.  33,  34,  xxxvii.  19,  20,  the  Pual 
participle  of  the  root  ipt?  occurs,  signifying  "  made 

explanation  also  (Gc$eh.  ii.  492,  note).  For  other 
interpretations  see  FOrst  {B.  W.  B.  91). 

c  The  Sam.  Version,  according  to  its  customart 
rendering  of  Allcm,  has  here  !UV33  "IICO.  "  the 
plain  of  Bakith."  See  this  subject  more  fu;'.y  ex- 
amined under  Ki.ox. 
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in  the  form  of  the  almond-flower."  "  In  the  can- 
dlestick shall  be  four  bowls  made  like  unto  almonds, 
with  their  knops  and  flowers."  [W.  D.] 

ALMS  (Chald.  K^IV),  beneficence  towards  the 

poor,  from  Anglo-Sax.  aelmesse,  probably,  as  well  as 
Germ,  almcaen,  from  iXennoainni;  eleemosijna, 
Vulg.  (bnt  see  Bosworth,  A.  8.  Diet.).  The  word 
"  alms  "  is  not  found  in  our  version  of  the  canonical 
books  of  0.  T.,  but  it  occurs  repeatedly  in  N.  T.,  and 
in  the  Apocryphal  books  of  Tobit  and  Ecclesiasticus. 
The  Heb.  t\J£Vt,  righteoumess,  the  usual  equivalent 
for  alms  in  0.  T.,  is  rendered  by  LXX.  in  Deut. 
xxiv.  13,  Dan.  ir.  24,  and  elsewhere,  iXtripLOaivri, 
whilst  some  MSS.,  with  Vulg.  and  Khem.  Test., 
read  in  Matt.  ri.  1,  Smatoaiyv. 

The  duty  of  almsgiving,  especially  in  kind,  con- 
sisting chiefly  in  portions  to  be  left  designedly  from 
produce  of  the  field,  the  vineyard,  and  the  oliveyard 
(Lev.  xix.  9, 10,  xxiii.  22 ;  Deut.  xv.  11,  xxiv.  19, 
xxv-i.  2-1 3 ;  Ruth  ii.  2),  is  strictly  enjoined  by  the 
Law.  After  his  entrance  into  the  land  of  promise, 
the  Israelite  was  ordered  to  present  yearly  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  land  before  the  Lord,  in  a  manner 
significant  of  his  own  previously  destitute  condition. 
Every  third  year  also  (Deut.  xiv.  28)  each  pro- 
prietor was  directed  to  share  the  tithes  of  his  produce 
with  "  the  Levite,  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and 
the  widow."  The  theological  estimate  of  alms- 
giving among  the  Jews  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing passages : — Job  xxxi.  17 ;  Prov.  x.  2,  xi.  4 ; 
Esth.  ix.  22  ;  Ps.  cxii.  9 ;  Acts  ix.  36,  the  case  of 
Dorcas;  x.  2,  of  Cornelius:  to  which  maybe  added, 
Tob.  iv.  10,  11,  xiv.  10, 11 ;  and  Ecclus.  iii.  30, 
xl.  24.  And  the  Talmudists  went  so  far  as  to 
interpret  righteousness  by  almsgiving  in  such  pas- 
sages as  Gen.  xviii.  19;  Is.  liv.  14;  Ps.  xvii.  15. 

In  the  women's  court  of  the  Temple  there  were 
13  receptacles  for  voluntary  offerings  (Mark  xii.41), 
one  of  which  was  devoted  to  alms  for  education  of 
poor  children  of  good  family.  Before  the  Captivity 
there  is  no  trace  of  permission  of  mendicancy,  but  it 
was  evidently  allowed  in  later  times  (Matt.  xx.  30 ; 
Mark  x.  46 ;  Acts  iii.  2). 

After  the  Captivity,  but  at  what  time  it  cannot 
be  known  certainly,  a  definite  system  of  almsgiving 
was  introduced,  and  even  enforced  under  penalties. 
In  every  city  there  were  three  collectors.  The  col- 
lections were  of  two  kinds ;  I.  of  money  for  the  poor 
of  the  city  only,  made  by  two  collectors,  received 
in  a  chest  or  box  (HSlp)  in  the  synagogue  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  distributed  by  the  three  in  the  evening ; 
2.  for  the  poor  in  general,  of  food  and  money, 
collected  every  day  from  house  to  house,  received 
in  a  dish  ('IDOn),  and  distributed  by  the  three 
collectors.  The  two  collections  obtained  the  names 
respectively  of  "  alms  of  the  chest,"  and  "  alms  of 
the  dish."  Special  collections  and  distributions  were 
also  made  on  fast-days. 

The  Pharisees  were  zealous  in  almsgiving,  but 
too  ostentatious  in  their  mode  of  performance,  for 
which  our  Lord  finds  fault  with  them  (Matt.  vi.  2). 
But  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  ex- 
pression /J)  aaXvitrgs  is  more  than  a  mode  of  de- 
nouncing their  display,  by  a  figure  drawn  from  the 
frequent  and  well-known  use  of  trumpets  in  reli- 

aand  other  celebrations,  Jewish  as  well  as 
en.  Winer,  «.  v.  Carpzov.  Eleem.  Jud.  32. 
Vftringo,Z)e/Syn.  Vet.  iii. 1,13.  Elsley,  On  Gospels. 
Maimonides,  De  J ure  Pauperis,  vii.10;  ix.1,6;  I. 


(Prideaux).  Jahn,  Areh.  Bibl.  iv.  37 1 .  (Upham.) 
Lightfoot,  Horae  Hebr.,  on  Matt.  vi.  2,  and  Descr. 
Templi,  19.  Diet,  of  Antiq.  s.  v. '  Tuba.'  [See 
Offerings;  Poor;  Tithes;  Temple.] 

The  duty  of  relieving  the  poor  was  not 
neglected  by  the  Christians  (Matt.  vi.  1-4 ;  Luke 
xiv.  13 ;  Acts  xx.  35 ;  Gal.  ii.  10).  Every  Chris- 
tian was  exhorted  to  lay  by  on  the  Sunday  in  each 
week  some  portion  of  his  profits,  to  be  applied  to  the 
wants  of  the  needy  (Acts  xi.  30;  Rom.  xv.  25-27 ; 

1  Cor.  xvi.  1-4).  It  was  also  considered  a  duty 
specially  incumbent  on  widows  to  devote  themselves 
to  such  ministrations  (1  Tim.  v.  10).  [H.W.P.] 

ALMTTG  or  ALGTJM  TREE  (D'|»!?K  and 

the  former  occurring  in  1  K.  x.  11, 

12,  and  the  latter  in  2  Chr.  ii.  8,  ix.  10,  11). 
From  these  passages  we  leam  that  these  trees 
were  brought  from  Ophir  and  from  Lebanon, 
and  that  the  timber  was  used  for  pillars  for  the 
house  of  the  Lord  and  for  the  king's  house,  for  ter- 
races or  stairs  (H^DD),  and  for  harps  and  psalteries 
for  singers.  Most  of  the  Rabbins  take  the  words  to 
signify  corals,  and  in  this  sense  is  used  in 

the  Talmud ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
some  kind  of  wood  is  meant,  and  that  this  Rabbini- 
cal meaning  is  due  to  similarity  of  colour  between 
the  two  substances.  Most  later  writers  follow  Cel- 
sius (ITierobot.  i.  p.  171,  seq.\  who  take  it  to 
mean  the  red  sandal-wood  of  China  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago  (Pterocarpus  snntalinus  of  Linnaeus), 
of  which  to  this  day  in  India  costly  utensils  ore 
made.  The  statement  in  2  Chr.  ii.  8,  ascribing 
the  growth  of  almug-trees  to  Mount  Lebanon,  is 
adverse  to  this  identification  ;  but  Gesenius  sug- 
gests with  great  probability  that  this  statement  is 
due  to  the  fact  ot  this  timber  being  exported  from 
Tyre,  after  liaving  been  brought  thither  from  the 
East.  The  ancient  versions  afford  no  certain  clue 
as  to  what  tree  is  meant.  The  LXX.  in  1  K.  /.  c. 
have  «Aemrr«t  al.  ia-t^/cirra,  in  2  Chr.  /.  c. 
rtvKtm.  The  Vulgate  has  thyina,  from  tiop, 
tula — an  African  tree  with  sweet-smelling  wood 
used  for  making  costly  furniture,  and  variously 
identified  with  the  cedar,  the  savin,  and  the  African 
arbor  vitae.  (See  Horn.  Od.  v.  60 ;  Voss.  ad  Virg. 
Georg.  ii.  126.)  Some  authors  take  the  algum- 
tree  to  be  a  kind  of  cedar,  relying  on  the  passage  in 

2  Chr.;  and  Dr.  Shaw  supposes  it  to  have  been 
the  cypress,  because  the  wood  of  that  tree  is  still 
used  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  for  violins,  harpsi- 
chords, and  other  stringed  instruments.  Hiller 
(Ilierophyt.  xiii.  §  7)  supposes  a  gummy  or  resin- 
ous wood  to  be  meant,  but  this  would  be  unfit  for 
the  uses  to  which  the  almug-tree  is  said  to  have 
been  applied.  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  7)  describes  the 
wood  as  that  of  a  kind  of  pine,  which  he  distinguishes 
from  the  pine  of  his  own  days.  [W.  D.] 

ALOE  or  LION  ALOE  (D^flN  or  nftriK), 

a  species  of  odoriferous  tree,  called  by  the  Greeks 
iyiWoxor,  and  by  later  writers  (vAclK6tj.  The 
word  occurs  four  times  in  A.  V.,  viz.  Num.  xxiv.  6; 
Prov.  vii.  17  ;  Ps.  xiv.  9 ;  Cant.  iv.  14.  In  the 
first  two  passages  the  LXX.  have  no  direct  renderT 
ing  of  the  word,  as  they  have  confused  it  with  the 
piur.  of  bn\t,  tentorium ;  in  the  third  passage  they 
represent  it  by  orwrH) ;  and  in  the  fourth  by 
which  is  merely  the  Hebrew  word  in  Greek  charac- 
ters.    The  agollochus  is  the  aloe-wood  of  latei 

E  2 
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authors,  called  aim  paradise-wood  and  eagle-wood. 
It  is  agreed  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  agallochus, 
the  one  true  end  Tery  excellent,  the  other  spurious, 
or  at  any  rate  inferior.  The  former  grows  in  Co- 
chin China,  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam  and  in  China, 
is  never  exported,  and  is  so  rare  in  India  as  to  be 
worth  its  weight  in  gold.  Pieces  of  the  wood, 
resinous,  blackish,  heavy,  anil  perforated  as  by 
worms,  are  called  Calambac.  The  people  of  Siam 
call  the  tree  itself  Kissina ;  the  Japanese  Kaworiki, 
or  scented-tree ;  and  the  Chinese  Sfit-Awnj.  The 
aroma  of  the  tree  is  said  to  arise  when  it  becomes 
old  from  the  thickening  of  the  oily  particles  into 
resin  within  the  trunk.  See  description  and  figure 
of  the  tree  in  Rumphii  Herb.  Amboinensi.  v.  ii. 
p.  29-40.  The  inferior  sort  is  called  Oaro  in 
Eastern  India,  and  is  the  wood  of  a  tree  growing  in 
the  Moluccas,  Excoecaria  Agallocha  of  Linnaeus. 
The  native  name  of  this  tree  is  aghil,  kdraghil,  or 
kahgaru,  from  which  both  the  Greek  and  Heb. 
names  would  seem  to  be  derived.  The  Portuguese, 
the  first  Europeans  who  visited  India,  on  account  of 
the  similarity  of  sound,  called  the  aghil,  eagle-wood, 
whence  we  have  the  French  bois  aaigle,  and  the 
Germ.  Adterholz.    De  Sacy  suggests  a  connexion 

between 

D^rit?  «nd  the  Arabic  »r 
("  quod  more  Aegyptiorum  pronunciatur  ludtula  ") 
=  cardamomum,  Avicen.  Op.  Arab.  v.  i.  p.  163, 
243, 275 ;  but  Gesenius  demurs  to  this  as  too  bold. 

The  aloe-wood  is  used  in  the  East  for  perfuming 
garments  and  rooms,  and  is  also  administered  as  a 
cordial  in  fainting  and  epileptic  fits.  The  flower  of 
the  Excoecaria  is  highly  fragrant.  See  Cels.  Hiero- 
bot.  v.  i.  p.  134-170 ;  Dioscorid.  i.  v.  21 ;  and  Do 
Lamark,  Enojcl.  Method,  i.  422-429.    [W.  D.] 

ATiOTH  >  Boa*.**;  Bahth),  a  place 

or  district,  forming  with  Asher  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  ninth  of  Solomon's  commissariat  offices  (1  K. 
iv.  16).  It  is  read  by  the  LXX.  and  later  scholars 
as  Bealoth,  though  the  A.  V.  treats  the  3  as  a 
prefix.  In  the  former  case  see  Bealoth.  Josephus 
has  -H)k  irtpi  'Apit))w  TopaXiav,  "Apid)  being  the 
name  which  he  elsewhere  gives  to  Ecdippa  (Achzib) 
on  the  sea-coast  in  Asher.  [G.] 

ALPHAEUS  ('AA^auw ;  'B^n),  the  father 

of  the  lesser  St.  James  the  Apostle  (Matt.  x.  3 ; 
Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13),  and  hus- 
band of  that  Mary  (called  in  Mark  it.  40,  mother 
of  James  the  less  and  of  Joses)  who,  with  the 
mother  of  Jesus  and  others,  was  standing  by  the 
cross  during  the  crucifixion  (John  xii.25.)  [Mart.] 
In  this  latter  place  he  is  colled  Clopas  (not,  as  in 
the  A.  V.,  Cleophas) ;  a  variation  arising  from  the 
double  pronunciation  of  the  letter  PI ;  and  found  also 
in  the  LXX.  rendering  of  Hebrew  names.  Winer 
compares  'kyyaloi  from  '3n,  *En<i0  from  PlDn, 
tpaaix  from  HDS  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1),  TajScV  from  PI3t2 

(Gen.  xxii.  24),  and  says  that  although  no  reliable 
example  appears  in  the  LXX.  of  the  hardening  of  PI 
at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  yet  such  are  found,  as 
in  KtXwfa  from  l£>n.  Whether  the  fact  of  this 
variety  existing  gives  us  a  farther  right  to  identify 
Alphaeus  with  the  Cleopas  of  Luke  xxiv.  18,  can 
never  be  satisfactorily  determined.  If,  as  commonly, 
the  ellipsis  in  'loitas  'Iture&jSou  in  Luke  vi.  15, 
Acts  i.  13,  is  to  be  filled  up  by  inserting  &S*\<p6s, 
then  the  apostle  St.  Judc  was  another  son  of 
Alphaeus.   And  in  Mark  ii.  14,  Levj  (or  Matthew) 


is  also  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Alphaeus.  Not 
can  any  satisfactory  reason  be  given  why  we  should 
suppose  this  to  have  been  a  different  person,  as  is 
usually  done.  For  further  particulars,  see  James 
the  Less,  and  Brethren  of  Jesus.    [H.  A.] 

ALTAR  (PSTD ;  twuurrlipm',  $upis ;  al- 
tare).  (A.)  The  first  altar  of  which  we  have  any 
account  is  that  built  by  Noah  when  he  left  the 
ark  (Gen.  viii.  20).  The  Targumists  indeed  assert 
that  Adam  built  an  altar  after  he  was  driven  out  of 
the  garden  of  Eden,  and  that  on  this  Coin  and  Abel, 
and  afterwards  Noah  and  Abraham,  oflered  sacrifice 
(Pseudo  Jonath.  Gen.  viii.  20,  xxii.  9).  According 
to  the  tradition  the  First  Man  was  made  upon  an 
altar  which  God  himself  had  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  on  the  site  of  this  altar  were  reared  both 
those  of  the  Patriarchs  and  that  in  the  Temple  of 
Solomon.  This  tradition,  if  no  other  way  valuable, 
at  least  shows  the  great  importance  which  the  Jews 
attached  to  the  altar  as  the  central  point  of  their 
religious  worship  (BShr,  Symbol,  ii.  350V 

In  the  early  times  altars  were  usually  built  in 
certain  spots  hallowed  by  religious  associations,  e.  g. 
where  Cod  appeared  (Gen.  xii.  7,  xiii.  18,  xrvi.  25, 
nxv.  1).  Generally  of  course  they  were  erected 
for  the  offering  of  sacrifice ;  but  in  some  instances 
they  appear  to  have  been  only  memorial.  Such  was 
the  altar  built  by  Moses  and  called  Jehovah  Nissi, 
as  a  sign  that  the  Lord  would  have  war  with  Am.i- 
lek  from  generation  to  generation  (Ex.  xvii.  15, 16). 
Such  too  was  the  altar  which  was  built  by  the 
Reubenites,  Gadites,  and  half-tribe  of  Manasseii, 
"  in  the  borders  of  Jordan,"  and  which  was  erected 
"  not  for  burnt  offering  nor  for  sacrifice,"  but  that 
it  might  be  "  a  witness  "  between  them  and  the  rest 
of  the  tribes  (Josh.  xxii.  10-29).  Altars  were  most 
probably  originally  made  of  earth.  The  Law  of 
Moses  allowed  them  to  be  mode  either  of  earth  or 
unhewn  stones  (Ex.  xx.  26) :  any  iron  tool  would 
have  profaned  the  altar — but  this  could  only  refer 
to  the  body  of  the  altar  and  that  part  on  which  the 
victim  was  laid,  as  directions  were  given  to  make  a 
casing  of  shittim-wood  overlaid  with  brass  for  the 
altar  of  burnt  offering.  (See  below.) 

Id  later  times  they  were  frequently  built  on  high 
places,  especially  in  idolatrous  worship  (Dent.  xii.  2  ; 
for  the  pagan  notions  on  this  subject,  see  Tac.  Ann. 
xiii.  57).  The  altars  so  erected  were  themselves 
sometimes  called  "  high  places  "  (rtOS,  2  K.  xxiii. 
8 ;  2  Chr.  xiv.  3,  4tc.).  By  the  Law  of  Moses  all 
altars  were  forbidden  except  those  first  in  the  Taber- 
nacle and  afterwards  in  the  Temple  (Lev.  xvii.  8, 
9;  Dent.  xii.  13,  &c.).  This  prohibition, however, 
was  not  strictly  observed,  at  least  till  after  the 
building  of  the  Temple,  even  by  pious  Israelites. 
Thus  Gideon  built  an  altar  (Judg.  vi.  24).  So 
likewise  did  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii.  9,  10),  David  (2 
Sam.  xxiv.  25),  and  Solomon  (1  K.  iii.  4). 

The  sanctity  attaching  to  the  altar  led  to  its 
being  regarded  as  a  place  of  refuge  or  asylum  (Ex. 
xxi.  14 ;  IK.  i.  50). 

(B.)  The  Law  of  Moses  directed  that  two  altars 
should  be  mode,  the  one  the  Altar  of  Burnt-offering 
(called  also  the  Altar  hot'  i^oxftv,  see  Havernick 
in  Ez.  xliii.  13  ff.)  and  the  other  the  Altar  of 
Incense. 

I.  The  Altar  of  Burnt  offering  (fAfoffi  n3t»). 

called  in  Malach.  i.  7.  12,  "  the  table  of  the  Lord," 
perhaps  also  in  Ez.  xliv.  16.  This  differed  in  con- 
struction at  different  times.  (1 .)  In  the  Tabernacle 
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(Ex.  xxvii  1  ff.  xxxviii.  1  If.)  it  was  compara- 
tively small  and  portable.  In  shape  it  was  square. 
It  was  live  cubits  in  length,  the  same  in  breadth, 
and  three  cubits  high.  It  was  made  of  planks  of 
shittim  (or  acacia)-wood  overlaid  with  brass.  (Jo- 
sephus  says  gold  instead  of  brass,  Ant.  iii.  6,  §8). 

The  interior  was  hollow  (nfl^  3433,  Ex.xxvii.  8). 

But  as  nothing  is  said  about  a  covering  to  the  altar 
on  which  the  victims  might  be  placed,  Jarchi  is 
probably  correct  in  supposing  that  whenever  the 
tabernacle  for  a  time  became  stationary,  the  hollow 
case  of  the  altar  was  filled  up  with  earth.  In  sup- 
port of  this  view  he  refers  to  Ex.  xx.  24,  where 
the  command  is  given,  ' 1  make  me  an  altar  of  earth," 
&c.,  and  observes:  "  A 1  tare  terreum  est  hoc  ipsum 
aeneom  aitare  cujus  concavum  terra  implebatur, 
cum  castra  metarentur." 

At  the  four  corners  were  four  projections  called 
horns,  made,  like  the  altar  itself,  of  shittim-wood 
overlaid  with  biass.  It  is  not  quite  certain  how  the 
words  in  Ex.  xxvii.  2,  WTUTD  j"nB  43BO,  should 

be  explained.  According  to  Mendelssohn  they  mean 
that  these  horns  were  of  one  piece  with  the  altar. 
So  also  Enobel  (Comm.  in  loc.).  And  this  is  pro- 
bably right.  By  others  they  are  understood  to 
describe  only  the  projection  of  the  horns  from  the 
altar.  These  probably  projected  upwards ;  and  to 
them  the  victim  was  bound  when  about  to  be  sacri- 
ficed (Ps.  cxviii.  27).  On  the  occasion  of  the  con- 
secration of  the  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  12)  and  the 
ottering  of  the  sin-offering  (Lev.  iv.  7  if.)  the  blood 
of  the  victim  was  sprinkled  on  the  horns  of  the 
altar.  (See  the  symbolism  explained  by  Baumgarten, 
Commentar  zum  Pentateuch,  ii.  63.)  Round  the 
altar  midway  between  the  top  and  bottom  (or,  as 
others  suppose,  at  the  top)  ran  a  projecting  ledge 
(23T3,  A.  V.  "  Compass  ")  on  which  perhaps  the 

priests  stood  when  they  officiated.  To  the  outer 
edge  of  this,  again,  a  grating  or  net-work  of  brass 
(n»ri3  flBh  nfe^D  "133D)  was  affixed,  and 

reached  to  the  bottom  of  the  altar,  which  thus  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  being  larger  below  than 
above.*  Others  have  supposed  this  grating  to  adhere 
closely  to  the  boards  of  which  the  altar  was  com- 
posed, or  even  to  have  been  substituted  for  them 
half-way  up  from  the  bottom. 

At  any  rate  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
grating  was  perpendicular,  not  horizontal  as  Jona- 
than supposes  (Targum  on  Ex.  xxvii.  5).  According 
to  him  it  was  intended  to  catch  portions  of  the 
sacrifice  or  coals  which  fell  from  the  altar,  and 
which  might  thus  be  easily  replaced.  But  it  seems 
improbable  that  a  network  or  grating  should  have 
been  constructed  for  such  a  purpose  (cf.  Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  6,  §8).  At  the  four  comers  of  the  net- 
work were  four  brasen  rings  into  which  were  inserted 
the  staves  by  which  the  altar  was  carried.  These 
staves  were  of  the  same  materials  as  the  altar  itself. 
As  the  priests  were  forbidden  to  ascend  the  altar  by 
steps  (Ex.  xx.  26),  it  has  been  conjectured  that  a 
slope  of  earth  led  gradually  up  to  the  33^3,  or 
ledge  from  which  they  officiated.    This  must  have 

*  Knobel  (in  loc.)  Is  of  opinion  that  the  object  of 
the  net-work  was  to  protect  the  altar  from  being  in- 
jured by  the  feet  and  knees  of  the  officiating  priests. 
The  33"13,  he  thinks,  was  merely  an  ornament  by 
•ray  of  finish,  at  the  top  of  this. 


been  either  on  the  north  or  south  side;  for  on  the 
east  was  "the  place  of  the  ashes"  (Lev.  i.  16), 
and  on  the  west  at  no  great  distance  stood  the  laver 
of  brass.  According  to  the  Jewish  tradition  it  was 
on  the  south  side.  The  place  of  the  altar  was  at 
"the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  tent  of  the  con- 
gregation "  (Ex.  xl.  29).  The  various  utensils  for 
the  service  of  the  altar  (Ex. xxvii.  3)  were:  (1.) 
nVVD,  pans  to  clear  away  the  fet  (\Xhb)  and 
ashes  with :  elsewhere  the  word  is  used  of  the  pots 
in  which  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifices  was  put  to  seethe 
(cf.  Zech.  xiv.  20,  21,  and  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13,  with 

1  Sam.  ii.  14).  (2.)  D'JPj  shovels,\u\g.  forcipes, 
Gesen.  palae  cineri  remooendo.  (3.)  nipitp, 
basons.  LXX.  <pia\ai,  vessels  in  which  the  blood 
of  the  victims  was  received,  and  from  which  it 
was  sprinkled  (r.  pit).  (4.)  nj^D,  Jtesh-hooks, 
LXX.  Kpdypai,  by  means  of  which  the  flesh  was 
removed  from  the  caldron  or  pot.  (See  1  Sam.  ii. 
13,  14,  where  they  arc  described  as  having  three 
prongs.)  (5.)  T\RIV3,fire-pans,  or  perhaps  censers. 
These  might  either  be  used  for  taking  coals  from 
the  fire  on  the  altar  (Lev.  xvi.  12) ;  or  for  burning 
incense  (Num.  xvi.  6,  7).  There  is  no  reason  to 
give  the  word  a  different  meaning  in  Ex.  xxv.  38, 
where  our  version,  following  the  Vulgate,  translates 
it  "  snuff-dishes."   All  these  utensils  were  of  brass. 

(2.)  In  Solomon's  Temple  the  altar  was  con- 
siderably larger  in  its  dimensions,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  much  greater  size  of  the 
building  in  which  it  was  placed.  Like  the  former 
it  was  square:  but  the  length  and  breadth  were 
now  twenty  cubits,  and  the  height  ten  (2  Chr.  iv. 
1).  It  differed,  too,  in  the  material  of  which  it 
was  made,  being  entirely  of  brass  (1  K.  viii.  64; 

2  Chr.  vii.  7).  It  had  no  grating:  and  instead  of  a 
single  gradual  slope,  the  ascent  to  it  was  probably 
made  by  three  successive  platforms,  to  each  of  which 
it  has  been  supposed  that  steps  led  (Sureuhus. 
Mishnn,  vol.  ii.  p.  261,  as  in  the  figure  annexed). 


Alur  of  Burnt  Oir.riiig,  from  Surenhuitus*  Afnlma. 


Against  this  may  be  urged  the  fact  that  the  Law 
of  Moses  positively  forbade  the  use  of  steps  (Ex.  xx. 
26)  and  the  assertion  of  Josephns  that  in  Herod's 
temple  the  ascent  was  by  an  inclined  plane.  On 
the  other  hand  steps  are  introduced  in  the  ideal,  or 
symbolical,  temple  of  Ezekiel  (xliii.  17),  and  the 
prohibition  in  Ex.xx.  has  been  interpreted  as  apply- 
ing to  a  continuous  flight  of  stairs  and  not  to  a 
broken  ascent.  But  the  Biblical  account  is  so  brief 
that  we  arc  necessarily  unable  to  determine  the 
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question.    Asa,  we  read,  renewed  (E^irPl)  this 

altar  (2  Chr.  xv.  8).  This  may  either  mean  that 
he  repaired  it,  or  more  probably  perhaps  that  he 
reconsecrated  it  after  it  had  been  polluted  by  idol- 
worship  (eVejcoiVig-e,  LXX.).  Subsequently  Ahaz 
had  it  removed  from  its  place  to  the  north  side  of 
the  new  altar  which  Urijah  the  priest  had  made  in 
accordance  with  his  direction  (2  K.  xvi.  14).  It 
was  "  cleansed  "  by  command  of  Hezekiah  (WWO, 
2  Chr.  xxix.  18),  and  Hanasseh,  after  renouncing  his 
idolatry,  either  repaired  (Chetib,  p'1)  or  rebuilt  it 
(Keri,  \TX).  It  may  finally  hare  been  broken  up 
and  the  braes  carried  to  Babylon,  but  this  is  not 
mentioned  (Jer.  lii.  17  ff.).  According  to  the  Rab- 
binical tradition,  this  altar  stood  on  the  very  spot 
on  which  man  was  originally  created. 

(3.)  The  Altar  of  Burnt-offering  in  the  second 
(Zerubbabel's)  temple.  Of  this  no  description  is 
given  in  the  Bible.  We  are  only  told  (Ezr.  iii.  2) 
that  it  was  built  before  the  foundations  of  the 
Temple  were  laid.  According  to  Josephus  (Ant. 
xi.  4,  §  1)  it  was  placed  on  the  same  spot  on  which 
that  of  Solomon  had  originally  stood.  It  was  con- 
structed, as  we  mar  infer  from  1  Mace.  iv.  47, 
of  unhewn  stones  (\l$ovt  6\oK\fyous).  Antiochns 
Kpiphanes  desecrated  it  (tpKoSifi-qaav  $S4\vyfia 
<VtyuSo*«0t  M  to  BvtruurHiptov,  1  Mace.  i.  54) : 
and  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  5,  §4)  re- 
moved it  altogether.  In  the  restoration  by  Judas 
Maecabaeus  a  new  altar  was  built  of  unhewn  stone 
in  conformity  with  the  Mosaic  Law  (1  Mace.  iv. 
47). 

(4.)  The  altar  erected  by  Herod,  which  is  thus 
described  by  Josephus  (B.  J.  v.  5,  §6): — "In 
front  of  the  Temple  stood  the  altar,  1 5  cubits  in 
height,  and  in  breadth  and  length  of  equal  dimen- 
sions, viz.  50  cubits :  it  was  built  foursquare,  with 
hom-like  comers  projecting  from  it;  and  on  the 
south  side  a  gentle  acclivity  led  up  to  it.  More- 
over it  was  made  without  any  iron  tool,  neither  did 
iron  ever  touch  it  at  any  time."  Rutin,  has  40 
cubits  square  instead  of  50.  The  dimensions  given 
in  the  Mishna  are  different.  It  is  there  said  (Mid- 
dnth,  3,  1)  that  the  altar  was  at  the  base  32  cubits 
square ;  at  the  height  of  a  cubit  from  the  ground 
30  cubits  square ;  at  5  cubits  higher  (where  was 
the  circuit,  N33^D)  it  was  reduced  to  28  cubits 

square,  and  at  the  horns  still  further  to  26.  A 
spare  of  a  cubit  each  way  was  here  allowed  for  the 
officiating  priests  to  walk,  so  that  24  cubits  square 
were  left  for  the  fire  on  the  altar  (ilS'JJJOrt).  This 

description  is  not  very  clear.  But  the  Rabbinical 
and  other  interpreters  consider  the  altar  from  the 
upwards  to  have  been  28  cubits  square, 
allowing  at  the  top,  however,  a  cubit  each  way  for 
the  horns,  and  another  cubit  for  the  passage  of  the 
priests.  Others,  however  (as  L'Empereur  in  foe.), 
suppose  the  ledge  on  which  the  priests  walked  to 
have  been  2  cubits  lower  than  the  surface  of  the 
altar  on  which  the  fire  was  placed. 

The  Mishna  further  states,  in  accordance  with  Jo- 
sephus (see  above),  and  with  reference  to  the  law 
already  mentioned  (Ex.  xx.  25),  that  the  stones  of 
which  the  altar  was  made  were  unhewn ;  and  that 
twice  in  the  year,  viz.  at  the  Feast  of  the  Passover 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  they  were  white- 
washed afresh.  The  way  up  (BOS)  was  on  the 
south  side,  32  cubit*  Imig  and  16  broad,  constructed 


also  of  unhewn  stones.  In  connexion  with  the 
horn  on  the  south-west  was  a  pipe  intended  to 
receive  the  blood  of  the  victims  which  was 
sprinkled  on  the  left  side  of  the  altar:  the  blood 
was  afterwards  carried  by  means  of  a  subterra- 
nean passage  into  the  brook  Kidron.  Under  the 
altar  was  a  cavity  into  which  the  drink-offerings 
passed.  It  was  covered  over  with  a  slab  of  marble, 
and  emptied  from  time  to  time.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  altar  were  a  number  of  brasen  rings,  to  secure 
the  animals  which  were  brought  for  sacrifice. 
Lastly,  round  the  middle  of  the  altar  ran  a  scarlet 
thread  (K13,3  btf  IMPI)  to  mark  where  the  blood 
was  to  be  sprinkled,  whether  above  or  below  it. 

According  to  Lev.  vi.  12, 13,  a  perpetual  fire 
was  to  be  kept  burning  on  the  altar.  This,  as 
Bahr  (Si/mbol.  ii.  350)  remarks,  was  the  symbol 
and  token  of  the  perpetual  worship  of  Jehovah. 
For  inasmuch  as  the  whole  religion  of  Israel  was 
concentrated  in  the  sacrifices  which  were  ottered, 
the  extinguishing  of  the  fire  would  have  looked 
like  the  extinguishing  of  the  religion  itself.  It  was 
therefore,  as  he  observes,  essentially  different  from 
the  perpetual  fire  of  the  Persians  (Curt.  iii.  3; 
Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6 ;  Hyde,  Eel.  Vet.  Pers.  viii. 
p.  148),  or  the  fire  of  Vesta  to  which  it  has  been 
compared.  These  were  not  sacrificial  fires  at  all, 
but  were  symbols  of  the  Deity,  or  were  connected 
with  the  belief  which  regarded  fire  as  one  of  the 
primal  elements  of  the  world.  This  fire,  according 
to  the  Jews,  was  the.  same  as  that  which  came 
down  from  heaven  (tvo  ohaaumtris)  "and  con- 
sumed upon  the  altar  the  burntpoffering  and  the 
fat"  (Lev.  ix.  24).  It  couched  upon  the  altar, 
they  say,  like  a  lion ;  it  was  bright  as  the  sun ; 
the  flame  thereof  was  solid  and  pure ;  it  consumed 
things  wet  and  dry  alike;  and,  l.nally,  it  emitted 
no  smoke.  This  was  one  of  the  five  things  existing 
in  the  first  temple  which  tradition  declares  to  have 
been  wanting  in  the  second  (Tract.  Joma,  c.  i.  sub 
fin.  fol.  21,  col.  b.).  The  fire  which  consumed  the 
sacrifices  was  kindled  from  this :  and  besides  these 
there  was  the  fire  from  which  the  coals  were  taken 
to  burn  incense  with.  (See  Carpzov.  Apparat.  Hist. 
Crit.  Annot.  p.  288.) 

II.  The  Altar  of  Incense  (JVTDpn  PQtD  and 
l"nbp  "IDpDj  Ex.  xxx.  1 ;  twicurrfiptov  Dvpii/ta- 
tos,  LXX.),  called  also  the  golden  altar  (rtSTD 
arnn.  Ex.  xsxix.  38 ;  Kum.  iv.  11)  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Altar  of  Burnt-offering,  which  was  called 
the  brazen  altar  (Ex.  xxxviii.  30).  Probably  this  is 
meaut  by  the  "  altar  of  wood  "  spoken  of  Ezek.  xli. 
22,  which  is  further  described  as  the  "  table  that  is 
be/ore  the  Lord"  precisely  the  expression  used  of 
the  altar  of  incense.  (See  Delitzsch,  Brief  an 
die  ffebr.  p.  678.)  The  name  n3tO,  "altar," 
was  not  strictly  appropriate,  as  no  sacrifices  were 
offered  upon  it ;  but  once  in  the  year,  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement,  the  high-priest  sprinkled  upon 
the  horns  of  it  the  blood  of  the  sin-ottering  (Ex. 
xxx.  10). 

(a.)  That  in  the  Tabernacle  was  made  of  acacia- 
wood,  overlaid  with  pure  gold.  In  shape  it  was 
square,  being  a  cubit  in  length  and  breadth,  and 
2  cubits  in  height.  Like  the  Altar  of  Burnt- 
offering  it  had  horns  at  the  four  corners,  which  were 
of  one  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  altar.  (So  Rabb. 
Levi  lien  Oersom: — "  Disci  mus  inde  quod  non  con- 
veniat  facere  cornua  soparatim,  et  altari  deinde  np- 
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ponere,  sed  quod  comua  debeant  ease  ex  corpore 
alturis"  {Comment,  in  Leg.  fol.  109,  col.  4). 
It  bad  also  a  top  or  roof  (33  ;  tayapi,  LXX.), 

ou  which  the  incense  was  laid  and  lighted.  Many, 
following  the  interpretation  of  the  Vulgate  craticu- 
lam  ejus,  have  supposed  a  kind  of  grating  to  be 
meant ;  but  for  this  there  is  no  authority.  Round 
the  altar  was  a  border  or  wreath  (It ;  o-rpeirrV 
<rrt(pdyT)v  xpwrrtr,  LXX.).  Josephus  says:  iwijr 
i(rx<*f>&  xpvo-sa  ""P  ivtarwra,  tx,,wra  Kara. 
yarlav  ini/XTjtv  arlQayov  (Ant.  iii.  7).  "  Erat 
itaque  anctortuic,  ex  solido  oonflatum  auro,  quod 
tecto  ita  adhaerebat,  ut  in  extremitate  illud  cingeret, 
et  prohiberet,  ne  quid  facile  ab  altari  in  terram  de-, 
volveretur."  (Carpzov.  Appar.  Hist.  Crit.  Annot. 
p.  273.)  Below  this  were  two  golden  rings  which 
were  to  be  "for  places  for  the  stares  to  bear  it 
withal."  The  staves  were  of  acacia-wood  overlaid 
with  gold.  Its  appearance  may  be  illustrated  by 
die  following  figure: — 
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SuppoHd  tuna  of  the  Altar  of  li 


This  altar  stood  in  the  Holy  Place,  "  before  the 
vail  that  is  by  the  ark  of  the  testimony  "  (Ex.  xxx. 
6,  xl.  5).  Philo  too  speaks  of  it  as  ttru  toC  rpore- 
fou  Karranrrrdfffurros,  and  as  standing  between  the 
candlestick  and  the  table  of  shew-bread.  In  appa- 
rent contradiction  to  this,  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  enumerates  it  among  the  objects 
which  were  within  the  second  vail  (jtrrh  rb  Stircpor 
KartarirafffLa),  i.  e.  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  It  is  true 
that  by  tvfiuxrfipiov  in  this  passage  may  be  meant 
"  a  censer,"  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the 
LXX.,  but  it  is  better  understood  of  the  Altar  of 
Incense  which  by  Philo  and  other  Hellenists  is 
called  ti;uarr4\pu>*.  It  is  remarkable  also  that  in 
1  K.  vi.  22,  this  same  altar  is  said  to  belong  to 

"the  oracle"  (T3^  TEW  nafBfl)  or  most 

Holy  Place.  This  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for 
by  the  great  typical  and  symbolical  importance  at- 
tached to  this  altar,  so  that  it  might  be  considered 
to  belong  to  the  tturipa  vienvfi.  (See  Bleek  on 
Heb.  ix.  4,  and  Delitzsch  m  loc.) 

(5.)  The  Altar  in  Solomon's  Temple  was  similar 
(1  K.  vii.  40 ;  1  Chr.  xxviii.  18),  but  was  made 
of  cedar  overlaid  with  gold.  The  altar  mentioned 
in  Is.  vi.  6  is  clearly  the  Altar  of  Incense,  not  the 
Altar  of  Burnt-offering.  From  this  passage  it 
would  seem  that  heated  stones  (n&¥*l)  were  laid 


upon  the  altar,  by  means  of  which  the  incense  was 
kindled.  Although  it  is  the  heavenly  altar  which 
is  there  described,  we  may  presume  that  the 
earthly  corresponded  to  it. 

(c.)  The  Altar  of  Incense  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  removed  from  the  Temple  of  Zerubbabel  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Mace.  i.  21).  Judas 
Maocabaeus  restored  it,  together  with  the  holy 
vessels,  &c.  (1  Mace.  iv.  49).  On  the  arch  of  Titus 
no  Altar  of  Incense  appears.  But  that  it  existed 
in  the  last  Temple,  and  was  richly  overlaid,  we  learn 
from  the  Mishna  (Hagiga  3,  8).  From  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  sweet  incense  was  burnt  upon 
it  every  day,  morning  and  evening  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8), 
as  well  as  that  the  blood  of  atonement  was  sprinkled 
upon  it  (v.  10),  this  altar  had  a  special  importance 
attached  to  it.  It  is  the  only  altar  which  appears 
in  the  Heavenly  Temple  (Is.  vi.  6 ;  Rev.  viii. 
3,  4). 

G.  Other  Altars.  (1.)  Altars  of  brick.  There 
seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  such  in  Is.  lxv.  3.  The 

words  are:  D'TppD,  "  offering  in- 

cense on  the  bricks,"  generally  explained  as  referring 
to  altars  made  of  this  material,  and  probably  situ- 
ated in  the  "gardens"  mentioned  just  before. 
Kosenmiiller  suggests,  however,  that  the  allusion  is 
to  some  Babylonish  custom  of  burning  incense  on 
bricks  covered  over  with  magic  formulae  or  cunei- 
form inscriptions.  This  is  also  the  view  of  Gesenius 
and  Maurer. 


1, *.  Efrrprinn,  from  bafr-rrliefc.  (KOMelltnl.) 
8.  Aa»yrian.  found  al  kbormbud.  (Lnyi.nl.) 
4.  Babylonian,  MUioOitqm  Satiohale.  (UyardO 
fl.  AMyrian,  from  K  bono  bad.  (Layani.) 

(2.)  An  Altar  to  an  Unknown  God  (^Kyv&tntf 
6t#,  Acta  xvii.  22).  What  altar  this  was  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  St.  Paul  merely 
mentions  in  his  speech  on  the  Areopagus  that  he 
had  himself  seen  such  an  altar  in  Athens.  His  as- 
sertion, as  it  happens,  is  confirmed  by  other  writers. 
Pausanias  says  (i.  §4),  ivroCflo  «col  jBwuol  Btm 
Tf  ivona(ofiiya>v  iyrdnrrttr  Kai  ijp&vv  Kal  waltuy 
ruv  erfiatcss  Kal  *a\4pov.  And  Philostratus  (  Vit. 
Apollon.  vi.  3),  omppoy4trrfpoy  rb  lrtpl  rayruy 
Stay  (Z  \iytiv,  Kai  ravra  'AS^vpny,  ov  Kal 
ayyaaruy  HatpAvm/  /Sotytol  XSpvtnat.  This,  as 
Winer  observes,  need  not  be  interpreted  as  if  the 
several  altars  were  dedicated  to  a  number  of  iyytxr- 
roi  fool,  but  rather  that  each  altar  had  the  inscrip- 
tion 'KyvtSxrrtp  8f$.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that 
such  inscription  referred  to  the  God  of  the  Jews,  as 
One  whose  Name  it  was  unlawful  to  utter  (as 
Wolf  and  others  have  supposed).  As  to  the  origin 
of  these  altars,  Eichhom  suggests  that  they  may 
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have  been  built  before  the  art  of  writing  was 
known  (/Swpol  imvw/ioi),  and  subsequently  in- 
scribed iyv.  9t$.  Neander  s  view,  however,  is 
probably  more  correct.  He  quotes  Diog.  Laertius, 
who,  in  his  Lite  of  Epimenides,  says  that  in  the 
time  of  a  plague,  when  they  knew  not  what  God  to 
propitiate  in  order  to  avert  it,  he  caused  black  and 
white  sheep  to  be  let  loose  from  the  Areopagus, 
and  wherever  they  lay  down,  to  be  offered  to  the 
respective  divinities  (ry  vpoff^KOVTi  6t$).  66ey, 
adds  Diogenes,  trt  vol  rvr  iirrw  tiptty  Kara  robs 
S^lfious  tS»v  'A$.  &u/xobt  aywi/itovs.  On  which 
Noauder  remarks  that  on  this  or  similar  occasions 
altars  might  be  dedicated  to  an  Unknown  God, 
since  they  knew  not  what  God  was  offended  and 
required  to  be  propitiated.  [J.  J.  S.  P.] 

AL-TASCHITH  (DPIE'R  bx,  Al  Tashchiih), 

found  in  the  introductory  verse  to  the  four  follow- 
ing Psalms :  lvii.,  lviii.,  1U.,  Ixxv.  Literally  ren- 
dered, the  import  of  the  words  is  "  destroy  not;" 
and  hence  some  Jewish  commentators,  including 
Rashi  ('  CI)  and  Kimchi  (pTT),  have  regarded 
nn{?ri  ?K  as  a  compendium  of  the  argument 

treated  in  the  above-mentioned  Psalms.  Modern 
expositors,  however,  have  generally  adopted  the 
view  of  Aben-Ezra  (Comment,  on  Psalm  lvii.), 
agreeably  to  which  "  Al  Tascheth"  is  the  beginning 
of  some  song  or  poem  to  the  tune  of  which  those 
psalms  were  to  be  chaanted.  [D.  VV.  M.J 

A'LTJSH  (t5n?S,  Sam.         ;  AlAoij ;  Aim), 

one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  on  their  journey 
to  Sinai,  the  last  before  Rephidim  (Num.  xxxiii.  IS, 
14).  No  trace  of  it  has  yet  been  found.  In  the 
Seder  Olam  (Kitto,  Cyo.  t.  v.)  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  8  miles  from  Rephidim.  [G.] 

ALT  AH  (npV ;  r»Ao ;  Alea),  a  duke  of 
Edom  (Gen.  xnvi".  40),  written  Aliah  (fl^P)  in 
1  Chr.  i.  51.  ": 

ALT AN  (IJ^Jf ;  T*\ip;  Alton),*  Horite.son 
of  Shobal  (Gen.  xxxvi.  23),  written  Alian  (J^g)  in 
1  Chr.  i.  40.  * : " 

ATtfAD  'Au'<A;  Amaad),  an  un- 

known place  in  Asher  between  Alammelech  and 
Misheal  (Josh.  xix.  26  only). 

AMAD'ATHA  (Esth.  xvi.  10,  17);  and 
AMAD'ATHTJS  (Esth.  xii.  6).  [Hammedatha.J 

ATHAL  (bOV;  'AjmU;  Amal),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Chr.  vii.  35). 

AM'ALEK  (plrtM/;  'A/wX^it;  Amalech),  son 
of  Eliphaz  by  his  concubine  Timnah,  grandson  of 
Esau,  and  one  of  the  chieftains  ("dukes"  A.  V.) 
of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12,  16).  His  mother  come 
of  the  Horite  race,  whose  territory  the  descendants 
of  Esau  had  seized :  and,  although  Amalek  himself 
is  represented  as  of  equal  rank  with  the  other  sons 
of  Eliphaz,  yet  his  posterity  appear  to  have  shared 
the  fate  of  the  Horite  population,  a  "  remnant" 
only  being  mentioned  as  existing  in  Edom  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah,  when  they  were  dispersed 
by  a  band  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (1  Chr. 
iv.  43).  [W.  L.  B.] 

AMAL'EKITES  (D'ptaj/;  'A/aoAi;kit<u  ; 
Amalecitae),  a  nomadic  tribe,  which  occupied  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai  and  the  wiidrrucss  intervening 


between  the  southern  hill-ranges  of  Palestine  and 

the  border  of  Egypt  (Num.  xiii.  29 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  7, 
xxvii.  8).  Arabian  historians  represent  them  as 
originally  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  Peisian 
Gulf,  whence  they  were  pressed  westwards  by 
the  growth  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  spread  „ 
over  a  portion  of  Arabia  at  a  period  antecedent  to 
its  occupation  by  the  descendants  of  Joktan.  This 
account  of  their  origin  harmonizes  with  Gen.  xiv.  7, 
where  the  "  country"  ("  princes"  according  to  the 
reading  adopted  by  the  LXX.)  of  the  Amalekites 
is  mentioned  several  generations  before  the  birth 
of  the  Edomite  Amalek:  it  throws  light  on  the 
traces  of  a  permanent  occupation  of  central  Pales- 
tine in  their  passage  westward,  as  indicated  by  the 
names  Amalek  and  Mount  of  the  Amalekites  (Judg. 
v.  14,  xii.  15):  and  it  accounts  for  the  silence 
of  Scripture  as  to  any  relationship  between  the 
Amalekites  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Edomites  or 
the  Israelites  on  the  other.  That  a  mixture  of  the 
two  former  races  occurred  at  a  later  period,  would 
in  this  case  be  the  only  inference  from  Gen.  xxxvi. 
16,  though  many  writers  have  considered  that 
passage  to  refer  to  the  origin  of  the  whole  nation, 
explaining  Gen.  xiv.  7,  as  a  case  of  prokpth.  The 
physical  character  of  the  district,  which  the  Ama- 
lekites occupied  [Arabia],  necessitated  a  nomadic 
life,  which  they  adopted  to  its  fullest  extent,  taking 
their  families  with  them  even  on  their  military 
expeditions  (Judg.  vi.  5).  Their  wealth  consisted 
in  flocks  and  herds.  Mention  is  made  of  a  "  town" 
(1  Sam.  xv.  5),  and  Josephus  gives  an  exaggerated 
account  of  the  capture  of  several  towns  by  Saul 
(Ant.  vi.  7,  §2) ;  but  the  towns  could  have  been 
little  more  than  stations,  or  nomadic  enclosures.  The 
kings  or  chieftains  were  perhaps  distinguished  by  the 
hereditary  title  Agag  (Num.  xxiv.  7  ;  1  Sam.  it. 
8).  Two  important  routes  led  through  the  Ama- 
lekite  district,  viz.,  from  Palestine  to  Egypt  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  to  southern  Asia  and  Africa 
by  the  Aelanitic  arm  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  expedition  of  the  four 
kings  (Gen.  xiv.)  had  for  its  object  the  opening  of 
the  latter  route ;  and  it  is  in  connexion  with  the 
former  that  the  Amalekites  first  came  in  contact 
with  the  Israelites,  whose  progress  they  attempted 
to  stop,  adopting  a  guerilla  style  of  warfare 
(Deut.  xxv.  18),  but  were  signally  defeated  at 
Rephidim  (Ex.  xvii.).  In  union  with  the  Ca- 
naanites  they  again  attacked  the  Israelites  on  the 
borders  of  Palestine,  and  defeated  them  near  Hor- 
mah  (Num.  xiv.  45).  Thenceforward  we  hear  of 
them  only  as  a  secondary  power,  at  one  time  in 
league  with  the  Moabites  (Judg.  iii.  13),  when  they 
were  defeated  by  Ehud  near  Jericho;  at  another  time 
in  league  with  the  Midiomtes  (Judg.  vi.  3)  when 
they  penetrated  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  were 
defeated  by  Gideon.  Saul  undertook  an  expedition 
against  them,  overrunning  their  whole  district 
"from  Havilah  to  Shur,'  and  inflicting  an  im- 
mense loss  upon  them  (1  Sam.  xv.).  Their 
power  was  thenceforth  broken,  and  they  degenerated 
into  a  horde  of  banditti,  whose  style  of  warfare  is 
well  expressed  in  the  Hebrew  term  "1V1J  (Geseu. 
Lex.)  frequently  applied  to  them  in  the  description 
of  their  contests  with  David  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ziklag,  when  their  destruction  was  completed  (  ISam. 
xxvii.,  xxx. ;  comp.  Numb.  ixiv.  20).   [W.  L.  B.] 

A'MAM  (D©{<  ;  X4k  ;  Amam),  a  city  in  the 

south  of  Judah,  named  with  Shema  aud  Moladah 
(el-MWt)  in  Josh.  xv.  26,  ouly.    In  the  Alex.  LXX. 
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the  name  U  joined  to  the  preceding — hattpan&u. 
Nothing  is  known  of  it.  [('■I 
A'MAN.    [Ha  man.] 

AMA'NA  (njDS).  apparently  a  mountain  in 

or  near  Lebanon, — "  from  the  head  of  Amana " 
(Cant.  it.  8).  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  this 
is  the  mountain  in  which  the  river  Abana  (2  K.  v. 
12 ;  Keri,  Targum  Jonathan,  and  margin  of  A.  V. 
"  Amana")  has  its  source,  but  in  the  absence  of  fur- 
ther research  in  the  Lebanon  this  is  mere  assumption. 
The  LXX.  translate  iwb  ipxht  ■wlarwt.  [G.] 

AMABI'AH  (i"PTDK  and  VinDN  •  'A/«pfa 

and  'kpoplos;  Amorioa;  whom  God  promised, 
Sim.,  Gesen.,  f.  q.  Bt6<ppoaroi).  Father  of 
Ahitub,  according  to  1  Chr.  vi.  7,  52,  and  son 
of  Meraioth,  in  the  line  of  the  high-priests.  In 
Josephus' 8  Hist.  (Ant.  viii.  1,  §3)  he  is  transformed 
into  ApoQoios. 

2.  The  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  xiz.  11).  He  was  the  son  of  Azariah,  and 
the  fifth  high-priest  who  succeeded  Zadok  (1  Chr. 
vi.  11).  Nothing  is  known  of  him  beyond  his 
name,  but  from  the  way  in  which  Jehoshaphat 
mentions  him  he  seems  to  have  seconded  that  pious 
king  in  his  endeavours  to  work  a  reformation  in 
Israel  and  Judah  (see  2  Chr.  xvii.  xix.).  Josephus, 
who  calls  him  'Afuurlor  rbv  Upia,  "  Amaziah  the 
priest,"  unaccountably  says  of  him  that  he  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  as  well  as  Zebadiah,  as  the 
text  now  stands.  But  if  ixaripovs  is  struck  out 
this  absurd  statement  will  disappear  (Ant.  ix.  1, 
§1).  It  is  not  easy  to  recognise  him  in  the  won- 
derfully corrupt  list  of  high-priests  given  in  the 
Ant.  x.  8,  §6.  But  he  seems  to  be  concealed 
under  the  strange  form  AE1DPAM02,  Axioramns. 
The  syllable  AH  is  corrupted  from  A3,  the  termi- 
nation of  the  preceding  name,  Azarias,  which  has 
accidentally  adhered  to  the  beginning  of  Amariah,  as 
the  final  3  has  to  the  very  same  name  in  the  text 
of  Nicephoins  (ap.  Seld.  de  Success,  p.  103), 
producing  the  form  3afiaplas.  The  remaining 
Ilpaftot  is  not  far  removed  from  'Auaplas.  The 
successor  of  Amariah  in  the  high-priesthood  must 
have  been  Jehoiada.  In  Josephus  *iJ«'aj,  which 
is  a  corruption  of  'IvStat,  follows  Axioramns. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  support  in  the  sacred 
history  for  the  names  Ahitub  and  Zadok,  who  are 
made  to  follow  Amariah  in  the  genealogy,  1  Chr. 
vi.  11,  12. 

8.  The  head  of  a  Levities!  house  of  the  Kohath- 
ites  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19, 
niv.  23). 

4.  The  head  of  one  of  the  twenty-four  courses 
of  priests,  which  was  named  after  him,  in  the  time 
of  David,  of  Hezekiah,  and  of  Nehemiah  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  14;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  15;  Neh.  x.  3,  xii.  2,  13). 
In  the  first  passage  the  name  is  written  Im- 
mer,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  same  name.  Another 
form  of  the  name  is  HDJjtj  Imri  (1  Chr.  ix.  4,  5), 

a  man  of  Judah,  of  the  sons  of  Bnni.  Of  the  same 
family  we  find, 

5.  Amariah  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  42 ; 
Neh.  xi.  4). 

6.  An  ancestor  of  Zephaniah  the  prophet  (Zeph. 
i.  1).  "  [A.  C.  H.] 

AM'ASA    (IXemS,,    a  burden;  ' Autff<ra1 ; 

Amasa).  1.  Son  of  Ithra  or  Jether,  by  Abigail, 
David's  sister  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25).  He  joined  Absalom 


lu  his  rebellion,  and  was  by  him  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  place  of  Joab,  by  whom  he 
was  totally  defeated  in  the  forest  of  Ephraim  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  6).  When  Joab  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
David  for  killing  Absalom,  David  forgave  the  trea- 
son of  Amasa,  recognized  him  as  his  nephew,  and 
appointed  him  Joab's  successor  (xix.  13).  Joab 
afterwards,  when  they  were  both  in  pursuit  of  the 
rebel  Sheba,  pretended  to  salute  Amasa,  and  stabbed 
him  with  his  sword  (xx.  10),  which  he  held  con- 
cealed in  his  left  hand.  Whether  Amasa  be  identical 
with  'ETpJf  who  is  mentioned  among  David's  com- 
manders (1  Chr.  xii.  18),  is  uncertain  (Ewald, 
Oesch.  Israel,  ii.  544). 

2-  A  prince  of  Ephraim,  son  of  Hadlai,  in  the 
reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12).       f  R.  W.  B.] 

A  MASAI.  [Amasa.] 

AMABITAI  CapO%;  'Aiuurla;  Amassai), 
name  of  a  man  (Neh.  xi.  13). 

AMABI'AH  (iVpDg;  Kfuurtas;  Amasias), 
name  of  a  man  (2  Chr.  xvii.  16). 

A'MATH.  [Hamath.] 

AM'ATHEIS  ('Auaiias ;  Emeus),  1  Esd.  ix. 
29.  [Atiilai.] 

AM'ATHIS  (in  some  copies  Amathajs),  "  the 
land  OP  "  (f)  'Aua9hit  x^P°)  i  a  district  to  the 
north  of  Palestine,  in  which  Jonathan  Marcabaeus 
met  the  forces  of  Demetrius  (1  Mace.  xii.  25). 
From  the  context  H  is  evidently  Hamath.  [G.] 

AMAZIAH  (iVVOK,  or  WXDN.sirCTffrA  of 
Jehovah;  'Apsaaas,  'Auatrias;  Amasias,  son  of 
Joash,  and  eighth  king  of  Judah,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  25  on  the  murder  of  his 
father,  and  punished  the  murderers;  sparing,  how- 
ever, their  children,  in  accordance  with  Deut.  xxiv. 
16,  as  the  2nd  book  of  Kings  (xiv.  6)  expressly  in- 
forms us,  thereby  implying  that  the  precept  had  not 
been  generally  observed.  In  order  to  restore  his  king- 
dom to  the  greatness  of  Jehoshaphat's  days,  he  made 
war  on  the  Edomites,  defeated  them  in  the  valley  of 
Salt,  south  of  the  Desd  Sea  (the  scene  of  a  great 
victory  in  David's  time,  2  Sam.  viii.  13 ;  1  Chr. 
xviii.  12;  Ps.  Ix.  title),  and  took  their  capital, 
Selah  or  Petra,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Jokteel,  i.  e.  praeminm  Dei  (Gesenius  in  voce), 
which  was  also  borne  by  one  of  his  own  Jewish 
cities  (Josh.  xv.  38).  We  read  in  2  Chr.  xxv. 
12-14,  that  the  victorious  Jews  threw  10,000 
Edomites  from  the  cliffs,  and  that  Amaziah  per- 
formed religious  ceremonies  in  honour  of  the  gods 
of  the  country  ;  an  exception  to  the  general  cha- 
racter of  his  reign  (cf.  2  K.  xiv.  3,  with  2  Chr. 
xxv.  2).  In  consequence  of  this  he  was  overtaken  by 
misfortune.  Having  already  offended  the  Hebrews 
of  the  northern  kingdom  by  sending  back,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  prophet'B  direction,  some  mercenary 
troops  whom  he  had  hired  from  it,  he  had  the 
foolish  arrogance  to  challenge  Joash  king  of  Israel 
to  battle,  despising  probably  a  sovereign  whose 
strength  had  been  exhausted  by  Syrian  wars,-  and 
who  had  not  yet  made  himself  respected  by  the 
great  successes  recorded  in  2  K.  xiii.  25.  But 
Judah  was  completely  defeated,  and  Amaziah  him- 
self was  taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed  by  Joash  to 
Jerusalem,  which,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  ix. 
9,  3),  opened  its  gates  to  the  conqueror  under  a 
threat  that  otherwise  he  would  put  Amaziah  to 
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doath.  We  do  not  know  the  historian's  authority 
for  this  statement,  but  it  explains  the  fact  that  the 
city  was  taken  apparently  without  resistance  (2  K. 
xiv.  13).  A  portion  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  on 
the  side  towards  the  Israelitish  frontier  was  broken 
down,  and  treasures  and  hostages  were  carried  off 
to  Samaria.  Amaziah  lived  15  years  after  the 
death  of  Joash ;  and  in  the  29th  year  of  his  reign 
was  murdered  by  conspirators  at  Lachish,  whither 
he  had  retired  for  safety  from  Jerusalem.  The 
chronicler  seems  to  regard  this  as  a  punishment  for 
his  idolatry  in  Edom,  though  his  language  is  not 
very  clear  on  the  point  (2  Chr.  xiv.  27) ;  and 
doubtless  it  is  very  probable  that  the  conspiracy 
was  a  consequence  of  the  low  state  to  which  Judah 
must  have  been  reduced  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  after  the  Edomitish  war  and  humiliation  in- 
flicted by  Joash  king  of  Israel.  His  reign  lasted 
from  B.C.  837  to  809.  (Clinton,  Fasti  Bellmid, 
i.  p.  325.) 

2.  Priest  of  the  golden  calf  at  Bethel,  who  endea- 
voured to  drive  the  prophet  Amos  from  Israel  into 
Judah,  and  complained  of  him  to  king  Jeroboam  II. 
(Am.  vii.  10). 

3.  A  descendant  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  34). 

4.  A  Levite  (1  Chr.  vi.  45).  [G.  E.  L.  C] 
AMBASSADOR.  Sometimes  TV  and  some- 
times ^N^O  is  thus  rendered;  and  the  occurrence 
if  both  terms  in  the  parallel  clauses  of  Prov.  xiii. 
17  seems  to  show  that  they  approximate  to  syno- 
nyms. The  office,  like  its  designation,  was  not 
JeKnite  nor  permanent,  but  pro  re  nati  merely. 
The  precept  given  Deut.  xx.  10,  seems  to  imply 
some  such  agency ;  rather,  however,  that  of  a  mere 
nuncio,  often  bearing  a  letter  (2  K.  v.  5,  xix.  14) 
than  of  a  legate  empowered  to  treat.  The  inviola- 
bility of  such  an  officer's  person  may  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred from  the  ou'y  recorded  infraction  of  it  being 
followed  with  unusual  severities  towards  the  van- 
quished, probably  designed  as  a  condign  chastisement 
of  that  oflence  (2  Sam.  x.  2-5 ;  cf.  iii.  26-31).  The 
earliest  examples  of  ambassadors  employed  occur  in 
the  cases  of  Edom,  Moab,  and  the  Amorites  (Num. 
xx.  14,  xxi.  21  ;  Judg.  xi.  17-19),  afterwards  in 
that  of  the  fraudulent  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  4,  &c), 
and  in  the  instances  of  civil  strife  mentioned  Judg. 
xi.  12  and  xx.  12.  (See  Cunae us  de  Rep.  Hebr.  ii. 
20,  with  notes  by  J.  Nicholaus.  Ugol.  iii.  771-4.) 
They  are  mentioned  more  frequently  during  and 
after  the  contact  of  the  great  adjacent  monarchies  of 
Syria,  Babylon,  &c.  with  those  of  Judah  and  Israel, 
e.g.  in  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib.  They  were 
usually  men  of  high  rank;  as  in  that  case  the 
chief  captain,  the  chief  cupbearer,  and  chief  of  the 
eunuchs  were  deputed,  and  were  met  by  delegates 
of  similar  dignity  from  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  17, 
18;  see  also  Is.  xxx.  4).  Ambassadors  are  found 
to  have  been  employed,  not  only  on  occasions  of 
hostile  challenge  or  insolent  menace  (2  K.  xiv.  8 ; 
1  K.  xx.  2,  6),  but  of  friendly  compliment,  of  re- 
quest for  alliance  or  other  aid,  of  submissive  depre- 
cation, and  of  curious  inquiry  (2  K.  xiv.  8,  xvi.  7, 
xviii.  14;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  31).  The  dispatch  of  am- 
bassadors with  urgent  haste  is  introduced  as  a 
token  of  national  grandeur  in  the  obscure  prophecy 
Is.  xviii.  2.  [H.  H.] 

AMBER,  the  A.  V.  rendering  of  ^OCTI 
(Chashmal)  which  occurs  three  times  in  Ezekiel, 
I.  4,  27,  viii.  2,  and  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  by 


IrXeK-roor;  electrum,  Vnlg.  It  is  certain  from 
the  context  of  these  passages  that  the  bituminous 
substance  which  we  call  amber  is  not  meant. 
According  to  Pliny  (xxxiii.  4.  8.  23),  the  ^Ktrrpor 
was  a  metallic  substance  compounded  of  four  paits 
gold  and  one  silver.  Passow  claims  this  meaning 
tor  the  word  in  those  passages  of  Horn,  and  Hesiod 
where  it  occurs,  and  also  in  Soph.  Antig.  1038, 
where  he  speaks  of  rbv  wpbs  SapSeW  1f\ficrpov. 

The  Heb.  bot5TI  is  certainly  a  metal.  Its  de- 
rivation is  not  so  certain.  Bochart  (Hieroz.  iii. 
876-893,  Lips.)  thinks  that  it  is  compounded  ot 
t?ri3  =  n{?TI3,  brass,  and  the  Talmudic  word 

V?D.  vbbo,  gold,  so  that  ^DCTI  =  bt&n),  brass 

mixed  with  gold,  xa^Koxfiirow,  or  at  any  rate 
brass  having  the  splendour  and  colour  of  gold, 
XaAxor  xcwro«S4r  =  3nVO  ntSTU,  Ezr.  viii.  27. 
Gesenius  dissents  from  this  derivation,  and  prefers 

to  consider  bn&rj  =  bo  +  ami,  the  syllable  bo 

implying  smoothness,  as  in  the  words 

—  T  -    "  —  T  * 

imKiaaa,  mulceo,  Sec  Re  therefore  takes  it  to 
mean  smooth  polished  brass,  comparing  Ez.  i.  7, 
hh[)  nKTU.  The  liabbins  have  a  fanciful  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  from  CK  nVn,  animalia 
ignea  loquentia,  and  assert  it  to  be  the  name  of  an 
angel.  [W.  D.] 

AMETHYST  (ncfrlTN),  the  name  of  a  pre- 
cious stone  mentioned  in  Ex.  xxviii.  19,  xxxix.  12, 
which  the  LXX.  have  translated  afii$verrot,  and  the 
Vulg.  amethystus.  The  Heb.  word  is  a  verbal 
from  the  root         io  dream,  and  hence  it  was 

believed  that  it  caused  those  who  wore  it  to  dream, 
whilst  the  Greek  name  of  this  stone  arose  from  its 
supposed  ability  to  protect  the  wearer  of  it  from 
drunkenness  (Dir.  a  and  pctfvw).  Pliny  (xxxvii.  9) 
mentions  the  opinion  that  it  was  so  designated  be- 
cause it  imitates  the  colour  of  wine  without  reach- 
ing it.  The  amethyst  was  the  third  jewel  in  the 
third  row  of  the  breastplate  of  judgment.  It  is 
mentioned  also  in  Rev.  xxi.  20,  as  the  twelfth  of 
the  precious  stones  with  which  the  foundations  of 
the  city  wall  were  garnished.  The  amethyst  is  a 
sub-species  of  quartz,  generally  of  a  violet  colour, 
but  those  from  the  East  are  sometimes  deep  red. 
The  best  amethysts  are  found  in  India,  Armenia, 
and  Arabia.  Pliny  calls  them  sculptiirae  faciks  ; 
and  they  were  very  extensively  used  for  rings  and 
seals.    See  Kalisch  on  Ex.  xxviii.  19.     [W.  D.] 

ATWI  ('ON;  'Hjwf;  Ami),  name  of  one  of 
"  Solomon's  servants "  (Ezr.  ii.  57);  called  Anion 
(]^DK)  in  Neh.  vii.  59.  Ami  is  probably  a  cor- 
rupted form  of  Amon. 

AMIT'TAI  ('RDK ;  'A/uM;  Amathi),  father 
of  the' prophet  Jonah  (2  K.  xiv.  25 ;  Jon.  i.  1). 

AM'MAH,  the  hill  of  (nm  njDJ;  ifavrbs 

Ap/uf p ;  collis  aquae  dnctbs),  a  hill '  facing '  Giah  by 
the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  Gibeon,  named  as  the 
point  to  which  Joab's  pursuit  of  Abner  after  the  death 
of  Asahel  extended  (2  Sam.  ii.  24).  Josephus  {Ant. 
vii.  i.  §3)  r6wos  rU,  by  'Ap/jAron  KaXowrt  (comp. 
Targ.  Jon.KriOijI).  Both  Symmachus  (wtmi),  and 
Theodotion  (uSpa-yoryoj),  agree  with  the  Vulgate  in 
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an  allusion  to  some  watercourse  here.  Can  this  point 
to  the  "  excavated  fountain,"  "  under  the  high 
rock,"  described  as  near  Gibeon  (El-Jib)  by  Ro- 
binson (i.  455)?  [G.] 

AM'MIDOI,  in  some  copies  Aiuudioi 
QAftfuSoi  or  'A^iiSioi),  named  in  1  Esdr.  v.  20 
among  those  who  came  up  from  Babylon  with 
Zorobabel.  The  three  names  Pyra,  Chadias,  and 
A.  are  inserted  between  Beeroth  and  Ramah  with 
out  any  corresponding  words  in  the  parallel  lists 
of  Ezra  or  Nehemiah. 

AIOHEL  (^WPBP;  'Afufa;  Ammiel),  name 
of  four  men.  1.  (Num.  xiii.  12).  2.  (2  Sam.  Ix. 
4,  5,  itH.  27.  3.  Father  of  Bathsheba  (1  Chr. 
iii.  5),  called  Eliam  (DJf'^N)  in  2  Sam.  xi.  3. 

4.  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  5). 

AMMTOUD  *E>uoe8;  Atnmihud), 

naine  of  five  men.  1.  (Num.  i.  10,  ii.  18,  vii. 
48,  53,  x.  22 ;  1  Chr.  vii.  26).  2.  (Num.  xxxiv. 
20).    3.  (Num.  xxxiv.  28).    4.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  37). 

5.  (1  Chr.  ix.  4). 

AMMIN'ADAB(3nroy;,AM"'«»<W;  Ami- 
nodal, ;  one  of  the  people,  i.  e.  family,  of  the  prince 
(famulus  principis),  Gesen.;  man  of  generosity, 
Fiirst,  who  ascribes  to  DJ?  the  sense  of  "  homo"  as 
its  primitive  meaning :  the  passages,  Ps.  ex.  3,  Cant, 
vi.  12,  margin,  seem  however  rather  to  suggest 
the  sense  my  people  is  willing).  1.  Son  of  Ram  or 
Aram,  and  father  of  Nahshoo,  or  Naasson  (as  it  is 
written.  Matt.  i.  4;  Luke  iii.  32),  who  was  the 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  at  the  first  numbering 
of  Israel  in  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus  (Num. 
i.  7,  ii.  3;  Ruth  iv.19,  20;  1  Chr.  ii.  10).  We 
gather  hence  that  Amminadab  died  in  Egypt  before 
the  Exodus,  which  accords  with  the  mention  of 
him  in  Ex.  vi.  23,  where  we  read  that "  Aaron 
took  him  Eliaheba  daughter  of  Amminadab,  sister 
of  Nahshon,  to  wife,  and  she  bare  him  Nadab  and 
Abihn,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar."  This  also  indicates 
that  Amminadab  must  have  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  most  grievous  oppression  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt.  He  is  the  fourth  generation  after  Judah 
the  patriarch  of  bis  tribe,  and  one  of  the  ances- 
tors of  Jesus  Christ.  Nothing  more  is  recorded 
of  him ;  but  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Aaron 
may  be  marked  as  the  earliest  instance  of  alliance 
between  the  royal  line  of  Judah  and  the  priestly 
line  of  Aaron.  And  the  name  of  his  grandson 
Nadab  may  be  noted  as  probably  given  in  honour 
of  Ammi-nadab  his  grandfather. 

2.  The  chief  of  the  112  sons  of  Uzziel,  a  junior 
I.evitical  house  of  the  family  of  the  Kohatbites 
(Ex.  vi.  18),  in  the  days  of  David,  whom  that  king 
sent  for,  together  with  Uriel,  Asaiah,  Joel,  She- 
maiah,  and  Eliel,  other  chief  fathers  of  Levities! 
houses,  and  Zadok  and  Abiatbar  the  priests,  to 
bring  the  ark  of  Gal  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  10- 
12),  to  the  tent  which  he  had  pitched  for  it.  The 
passage  last  quoted  is  instructive  as  to  the  mode  of 
naming  the  houses ;  for  besides  the  sons  of  Kohathi 
120,  at  v.  5,  we  have  the  sons  of  Elizaphan,  200, 
at  v.  8,  of  Hebron,  80-,  at  v.  9,  and  of  Uxziel,  112, 
at  v.  10,  all  of  them  Kohathites  (Num.  iii.  27,  30). 

-  *  The  expression  most  commonly  employed  for  this 
nation  is  "  Bene-Ammon ;"  next  in  frequency  comes 
"  Aminoni"  or  "  Ammonim and  least  often  "  Am- 
nion." The  translators  of  the  Auth.  Version  have,  a* 
usual,  ooglcctcd  these  minute  differences,  and  have 


3.  At  1  Chr.  vi.  22  (7,  Heb.  B.)  Izhar,  the  son 
of  Kohath,  and  father  of  Korah,  is  called  Ammi- 
nadab, and  the  Vatican  LXX.  hat  the  same  reading. 
(The  Alexandrine  has  Izhar.)  But  it  is  probably  only 
a  clerical  error.  4.  In  Cant.  vi.  12  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  we  ought  to  read  aHS'Sy^  Ammma- 
dib,  with  the  A.  V.,  or  S'nj  'BP,  my  willing 
people,  as  in  the  margin.  If  Amminadib  is  a 
proper  name,  it  is  thought  to  be  either  the  name  of 
some  one  famous  for  his  swift  chariots,  ITDS'IO, 
or  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  Abinadab,  and  to 
the  new  cart  on  which  they  made  to  ride  (tt'STJ) 

the  ark  of  God  (2  Sam.  vi.  S).  But  this  last, 
though  perhaps  intended  by  the  LXX.  version  of 
Cant.,  which  has  'A/waSdjS,  is  scarcely  probable. 
In  vii.  2  (1  A.  V.)  the  LXX.  also  render  anrfQ, 

"  oh  1  prince's  daughter,"  by  Bvyvrlp  vaXifi,  and  in 
the  Cod.  Alex.  Suyarip  'Afuraiip.     [A.  C.  H.] 

AMMISHAiyDAI  CK^tSV ;  A/turaoat;  Am- 
misaddai),  name  of  a  man  (Num.  i.  12,  ii.  25, 
vii.  66,  71,  x.  25). 

AMMIZ'ABAD  CnW??;  Za$iS;  Amitabad), 
name  of  a  man  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  6). 

AMTKON,  AMTHONITE8,  CHILDBEN 
op  AMMON"  ())SP  (only  twice),  »31D}>,  D'ilDV; 
ynS}}  \33 ;  'Au/ulp,  'A/i/twiTm,  LXX.  in  Pent. ; 
elsewhere  'Afipfv,  viol  'Ap.p6v;  Joseph.  'K/i/ia- 
Wrox;  Amnion,  Vulg.),  a  people  descended  from 
Ben-Ammi,  the  son  of  Lot  by  his  younger  daughter 
(Gen.  xix.  38 ;  comp.  Ps.  lxxxiii.  7,  8),  as  Moab 
was  by  the  elder ;  and  dating  from  the  destruction 
of  Sodom. 

The  near  relation  between  the  two  peoples  in- 
dicated in  the  story  of  their  origin  continued 
throughout  their  existence :  from  their  earliest 
mention  (Deut.  ii.)  to  their  disappearance  from  the 
biblical  history  (Jud.  v.  2)  the  brother-tribes  are 
named  together  (comp.  Judg.  x.  10 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  1 ; 
Zeph.  ii.  8,  4c).  Indeed,  so  close  was  their 
union,  and  so  near  their  identity,  that  each  would 
appear  to  be  occasionally  spoken  of  under  the  name 
of  the  other.  Thus  the  <•  land  of  the  children  of 
Amnion"  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the 
"children  .of  Lot,"  «'.  e.  to  both  Amnion  and 
Moab  (Deut.  ii.  19).  They  are  both  said  to  have 
hired  Balaam  to  curse  Israel  (Deut.  xxiii.  4), 
whereas  the  detailed  narrative  of  that  event  omits 
all  mention  of  Ammon  (Num.  xxii.  xxiii.).  In  the 
answer  of  Jephthah  to  the  king  of  Ammon  the 
allusions  are  continually  to  Moab  (Judg.  xi.  15, 
18,  25),  while  Chemosh,  the  peculiar  deity  of 
Moab  (Num.  xxi.  29),  is  called  "thy  god"  (24). 
The  land  from  Arnon  to  Jabbok,  which  the  king 
of  Ammon  calls  "my  laud"  (13),  is  elsewhere 
distinctly  stated  to  have  once  belonged  to  a  "  king 
of  Moab"  (Num.  xxi.  26). 

Unlike  Moab  the  precise  position  of  the  territoi  y 
of  the  Ammonites  is  not  ascertainable.  In  the 
earliest  mention  of  them  (Deut.  ii.  20)  they  are  said 
to  have  destroyed  those  Rephaim,  whom  they  called 
the  Zamxummim,  and  to  have  dwelt  in  their  place, 
Jabbok  being  their  border  *  (Num.  xxi.  24 ;  Deut. 

employed  the  three  terms,  Children  of  Ammon,  Am- 
monites, Ammon,  indiscriminately. 

k  Joscphus  says  in  two  places  [Ant.  i.  11,  }S,  and 
xi.  5,  $8),  that  Moab  and  Amnion  were  ii.  Cut-t* 
Ryria. 
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iii.  16,  ii. 37).  " Land"  or  " country "  is,  however, 
but  rarely  ascribed  to  them,  nor  is  there  any  reference 
to  those  habits  and  circumstances  of  civilisation — the 
"  plentiful  fields,"  the  "  hay,"  the  "  summer-fruits," 
the  "  vineyards,"  the  "  presses,"  and  the  "  songs  of  the 
grape-ti  eadera  " — which  so  constantly  recur  in  the 
allusions  to  Moab  (Is.  xv.  xvi. ;  Jer.  xlviii.) ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  everywhere  tiaces  of  the 
fierce  habits  of  marauders  in  their  incursions— 
thrusting  out  the  right  eyes  of  whole  cities 
( 1  Sam.  xi.  2),  ripping  up  the  women  with  child 
(Am.  i.  13),  and  displaying  a  very  high  degiee  of 
crafty  cruelty  (Jer.  xli.  6,  7;  Jud.  vii.  11,  12)  to 
their  enemies,  as  well  as  a  suspicious  discourtesy 
to  their  allies,  which  on  one  occasion  (2  Sam.  x. 
1-5)  brought  all  but  extermination  on  the  tribe  (xii. 
31).  Nor  is  the  contrast  less  observable  between 
the  one  city  of  Amnion,  the  fortified  hold  of  Rab- 
bah  (2  Sam.  xi.  1 ;  Ez.  xxv.  5 :  Am.  i.  13),  and 
the  "  streets,"  the  "  house-tops,  and  the  "  high- 
places,"  of  the  numerous  and  busy  towns  of  the 
.  rich  plains  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii. ;  Is.  xv.  xvi.). 
Taking  the  above  into  account  it  is  hard  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that,  while  Moab  was  the  settled 
and  civilised  half  of  the  nation  of  Lot,  the  Bene- 
Ammon  formed  its  predatory  and  Bedouin  section. 
A  remarkable  confirmation  of  this  opinion  occurs 
in  the  fact  that  the  special  deity  of  the  tribe  was 
worshipped,  not  in  a  house  or  on  a  high  place,  but 
in  a  booth  or  tent  designated  by  the  very  word 
which  most  keenly  expressed  to  the  Israelites  the 
contrast  between  a  nomadic  and  a  settled  life  (Am. 
v.  26 ;  Acts  vii.  43)  [Succoth].  (See  Stanley, 
App.  §89.) 

On  the  west  of  Jordan  they  never  obtained  a 
tooting.  Among  the  confusions  of  the  times  of 
the  Judges  we  find  them  twice  passing  over; 
once  with  Moab  and  Amalek  seising  Jericho, 
the  "  city  of  palm-trees "  (Judg.  iii.  13),  and  a 
secoud  time  "to  fight  against  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, and  the  house  of  Ephraim ;"  but  they 
quickly  returned  to  the  freer  pastures  of  Gilead, 
leaving  but  one  trace  of  their  presence  in  the  name 
of  Chephar  ha-Ammonai,  "  the  hamlet  of  the  Am- 
monites "  (Josh,  xviii.  24),  situated  in  the  portion 
of  Benjamin  somewhere  at  the  head  of  the  passes 
which  lead  up  from  the  Jordan-valley,  and  form 
the  natural  access  to  the  table-land  of  the  west 
country. 

The  hatred  in  which  the  Ammonites  were  held  by 
Israel,  and  which  possibly  was  connected  with  the 
story  of  their  incestuous  origin,  is  stated  to  have 
arisen  partly  from  their  opposition,  or,  rather,  their 
want  of  assistance  (Deut.  xxiii.  4),  to  the  Israelites 
on  their  approach  to  Canaan.  But  it  evidently 
sprang  mainly  from  their  share  in  the  affair  of 
Balaam  (Deut.  xxiii.  4;  Neh.  xiii.  1).  At  the 
period  of  Israel's  first  approach  to  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine the  feeling  towards  Ammon  is  one  of  regard. 
The  command  is  then  "distress  not  the  Moabites 
.  .  .  distress  not  the  children  of  Ammon,  nor 
meddle  with  them "  (Deut.  ii.  9,  19 ;  and  comp. 
37),  and  it  is  only  from  the  subsequent  transaction 
that  we  can  account  for  the  fact  that  Edoro,  who 
had  also  refused  passage  through  his  land  but  bad 
taken  no  part  with  Balaam,  is  punished  with  the 
ban  of  exclusion  from  the  congregation  for  three 
generations,  while  Moab  and  Ammon  is  to  be  kept 
out  for  ten  generations  (Deut.  xxiii.  2),  a  sentence  , 
which  acquires  peculiar  significance  fiom  its  being 
the  same  pronounced  on  "bastards"  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse,  from  its  collocation  amongst  those 


pronounced  in  reference  to  the  most  loathsome 
physical  deformities,  and  also  from  the  emphatic  re- 
capitulation (ver.  6),  "thou  shalt  not  seek  their 
peace  or  their  prosperity  all  thy  days  for  ever." 

But  whatever  its  origin  it  is  certain  that  the 
animosity  continued  in  foice  to  the  latest  date. 
Subdued  by  Jcphthah  (Judg.  xi.  33),  and  scat- 
tered  with  great  slaughter  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.  1 1) 
— and  that  not  once  only,  for  he  "vexed"  them 
"  whithersoever  he  turned  (xiv.  47) — they  enjoyed 
under  his  successor  a  short  respite,  probably  the 
result  of  the  connexion  of  Moab  with  David  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  3)  and  David's  town,  Bethlehem  —  where 
the  memory  of  Ruth  must  have  been  still  fresh. 
But  this  was  soon  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
shameful  treatment  to  which  their  king  subjected 
the  friendly  messengers  of  David  (2  Sam.  x.  1 ; 
1  Chr.  xix.  1),  and  for  which  he  destroyed  their 
city  and  inflicted  on  them  the  severest  blows 
(2  Sam.  xii.;  1  Chr.  xx.).  [Rabbah.] 

In  the  days  of  Jehosbaphat  they  made  an  incur- 
sion into  Judah  with  the  Moabites  and  the  Maonites,c 
but  were  signally  repulsed,  and  so  many  killed  that 
three  days  were  occupied  in  spoiling  the  bodies 
(2  Chr.  xx.  1-25).  In  Uziiah's  reign  they  made 
incursions  and  committed  atrocities  in  Gil  cad  (Am. 
i.  13) ;  Jotham  had  wars  with  them,  and  exacted 
from  them  a  heavy  tribute  of  "silver  (comp. 
"jewels,"  2  Chr.  xx.  25),  wheat,  and  barley " 
(2  Chr.  xxvii.  5).  In  the  time  of  Jeremiah  we 
find  them  in  possession  of  the  cities  of  Gad  fi  can 
which  the  Jews  had  been  removed  by  Tigla'h- 
Pileser  (Jer.  xlix.  1-6);  and  other  incursions  sue 
elsewhere  alluded  to  (Zeph.  ii.  8,  9).  At  the  time 
of  the  captivity  many  Jews  took  refuge  among  the 
Ammonites  from  the  Assyrians  (Jer.  xl.  11),  but 
no  better  feeling  appears  to  have  arisen,  and  on  the 
return  from  Babylon,  Tobiah  the  Ammonite  and  San- 
ballat  a  Moabite  (of  Choronaim,  Jer.  xlix.),  were  fore- 
most among  the  opponents  of  Nehemiah's  restoration. 

Amongst  the  wives  of  Solomon's  harem  are  in- 
cluded Ammonite  women  (1  K.  xi.  1),  one  of 
whom,  Naamah,  was  the  mother  of  Kehoboam  (1  K. 
xiv.  31 ;  2  Chr.  xii.  13),  and  henceforward  traces 
of  the  presence  of  Ammonite  women  in  Judah  air 
not  wanting  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  26;  Neh.  xiii.  23;  Exr. 
ix.  1 ;  see  Geiger,  Unchrift,  &c.  47,  49,  299). 

The  last  appearances  of  the  Ammonites  in  the 
biblical  narrative  are  in  the  books  of  Judith  (v.  vi. 
vii.)  and  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mac.  v.  6,  30-43), 
and  it  has  been  already  remarked  that  their  chief 
characteristics — close  alliance  with  Moab,  hatred  of 
Israel,  and  cunning  cruelty — are  maintained  to  the 
end.  By  Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  Tryph.)  they  are 
spoken  of  as  still  numerous  (yvv  iroA.fr  xXijfloj); 
but  notwithstanding  this  they  do  not  appear  again. 

The  tribe  was  governed  by  a  king  (Judg.  xi.  12, 
&c.;  1  Sam.  xii.  12;  2  Sam.  x.  1;  Jer.  xl.  14) 
and  by  « princes,"  (2  Sam.  x.  3;  1  Chr.  xix. 
3).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Nahash  (1  Sam. 
xi.  1 ;  2  Sam.  x.  2)  was  the  official  title  of  the  king 
as  Pharaoh  was  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs;  but 
this  is  without  any  clear  foundation. 

The  divinity  of  the  tribe  was  Molech,  generally 
named  in  the  0.  T.  under  the  altered  form  of  Mil- 
corn — "  the  abomination  of  the  children  of  Am- 
mon;" and  occasionally  as  Malcham.    In  more 

•  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  instead  of  "  Ammon- 
ites" in  1  Chr.  xx.  1,  and  xxvi.  8,  we  should  read, 
with  the  LXX.  "Maonitcs"  or  "  Mchunim."  Tut 
reasons  for  this  will  be  given  under  Muicum. 
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than  one  passage  under  the  word  reudered  "  their 
king"  in  the  A.  V.  an  allusion  is  intended  to  this 
idol.  [Molkch.] 

The  Ammonite  names  preserved  in  the  sacred 
text  are  as  follow.  It  is  open  to  inquiry  whether 
these  words  hare  reached  us  in  their  original  form 
(certainly  those  in  Greek  have  not),  or  whether 
they  hare  been  altered  in  transference  to  the  He- 
brew records. 

Achior, '  Ax«6/>,  quasi  '118,  brother  of  light, 
Jud.  t.  5,  &c. 

Baalis,  vb^,  joyful,  Jer.  xl.  14. 

Hanun,  pjn,  pitiable,  2  Sam.  x.  1,  &c. 

Molech,  t|^b,  king. 

Noaniah,  HDJ),  pleasant,  1  K.  xiv.  21,  Ik. 

Nachash,  ETB,  serpent,  1  Sam.  xi.  1,  &c. 

Shobi,  »5B>,  return,  2  Sam.  xvii.  27. 

Timothcus,  Ti/uSfcor,  1  Mac.  t.  6,  &c. 

Tobijah,  TPSSO,  good,  Neh.  U.  10,  &c. 

Zelek,  p^V,  scar,*  2  Sam.  xxiii.  37. 

The  name  Zamzuromim,  applied  by  the  Ammonites 
to  the  Rephahn  whom  they  dispossessed,  should  not 
be  omitted.  [G.] 

AM'NON  (l^C*t,  once  ;  'A/irir  ; 

Amnon).  1.  Eldest  son  of  David  by  Ahinoam  the 
Jezreclitess,  born  in  Hebron  while  his  father's 
royalty  was  only  acknowledged  in  Judah.  He 
dishonoured  his  half-sister  Tamar,  and  was  in  conse- 

?uence  murdered  by  her  brother  (2  Sam.  xiii.  1-29). 
AUSALOH.] 

2.  Son  of  Shimon  (1  Chr.  iv.  20).  [G.  E.  L.  C] 
AHOK  (piQy ;  'Afi^K ;  Amoc),  name  of  a  man 
(Neh.  xii.  7,  20)." 

AMON  (|to$ ;  'A/i/ity),  an  Egyptian  di- 
vinity, whose  name  occurs  in  that  of  |to$<  tb 

(Nah.  iii.  8),  or  Thebes,  also  called  K3  [No].  It 
has  been  supposed  that  Amon  is  mentioned  in  Jer. 
xlvi.  25,  but  the  A.  V.  is  most  probably  correct  in 
rendering  X3D  J1D8  "  the  multitude  of  No,"  as  in 
the  parallel  passage,  Ez.xxx.  15,  where  the  equivalent 
|tor|  is  employed.  Comp.  also  Ez.  xxx.  4,  10,  for 
the  nse  of  the  latter  word  with  reference  to  Egypt. 
These  cases,  or  at  least  the  two  former,  seem  there- 
fore to  be  instances  of  paronomasia  (comp.  Is.  xxx. 
7,  lir.  11, 12).  The  Greeks  called  this  divinity 
"A/iaw,  whence  the  Latin  Amnion  and  Hammon ; 
but  their  writers  give  the  Egyptian  pronunciation 
as  'Afifumv  (Herod,  ii.  42),  'A/iovy  (Plut.  de  Tsui,  et 
Osir.  9),  or  'A/i&y  (Iambi,  de  Myst.  viii.  3).  The 
ancient  Egyptian  name  is  Amen,  which  must  signify 
"  the  hidden,"  from  the  verb  amen,  u  to  enwrap, 
conceal  "  (Champollion,  JXciionnaire  E'gyptien, 
p.  197),  Copt.  £JUt.OtU>  Tm>  interpretation 
agrees  with  that  given  by  Plutarch,  on  the  authority 
of  a  supposition  of  Manetho.  (MweMit  per  i 
"iffStrrtrns  to  ratpvp/teVor  oferoi  Kal  rify  Kpinpir 
brb  toOtjji  SnKovoVai  ttJt  <pavrjtt  de  hid.  et  Osir. 
I.  c.)  Amen  was  one  of  the  eight  gods  of  the  first 
order,  and  chief  of  the  triad  of  Thebes.  He  was 
worshipped  at  that  city  as  Amen-Ra,  or  "  Amen  the 
son,"  represented  as  a  man  wearing  a  cap  with  two 

4  Compare  the  soubriquet  of  "  Le  Balofro." 


high  plumes,  and  Amen-Ra  ka  mut-ef,  "  Amen-Ra, 
who  is  both  male  and  female/'  represented  as  the 
generative  principle.  In  the  latter  form  he  is  ac- 
companied by  the  figures  of  trees  or  other  vegetable 
products,  like  the  "  groves  "  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
[Egypt],  and  is  thus  connected  with  Baal.  In 
the  Greet  Oasis,  and  the  famous  one  named  after 
him,  he  was  worshipped  in  the  form  of  the  ram- 
headed  god  Num,  and  called  either  Amen,  Amen-Ra, 
or  Ameu-Num,  and  thus  the  Greeks  came  to  suppose 
him  to  be  always  ram-headed,  whereas  this  was  the 
proper  characteristic  of  Num  (Wilkinson,  Modern 
Egypt  and  Thebes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  367,  375).  The 
worship  of  Amen  spread  from  the  Oases  along  the 
north  coast  of  Africa,  and  even  penetrated  into 
Greece.  The  Greeks  identified  Amen  with  Zeus, 
and  he  was  therefore  called  Zeus  Ammon  and  Ju- 
piter Ammon.  [R.  S.  P.] 

AHONQtoN;  'Apis,  Kings;  'AjuSy,  Chr. ; 
Joseph.  "A/nmros ;  Amon).  1.  King  of  Judah, 
son  and  successor  of  Manasseh.  The  name  may. 
mean  skilful  in  his  art,  or  child  (verbal  from 
JON,  to  nurse).    Yet  it  sounds  Egyptian,  as  if 

connected  with  the  Thebon  god,  and  possibly  may 
have  been  given  by  Manasseh  to  his  son  in  an  idolatrous 
spirit.  Following  his  father's  example,  Amon  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  the  service  of  false  gods,  but  was 
killed  in  a  conspiracy  after  a  reign  of  two  years. 
Probably  by  insolence  or  tyranny  he  had  alienated 
his  own  servants,  and  fell  a  victim  to  their  hostility, 
for  the  people  avenged  him  by  putting  all  the  con- 
spirators to  death,  and  secured  tic  succession  to  his 
son  Josiah.  To  Anion's  reign  we  must  refer  the 
terrible  picture  which  the  prophet  Zephaniah  gives 
of  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  Jerusalem : 
idolatry  supported  by  priests  and  prophets  (i.  4, 
iii.  4),  the  poor  ruthlessly  oppressed  (iii.  3),  and 
shameless  indifference  to  evil  (iii.  11).  According 
to  Clinton  (F.  If.  i.  p.  328),  the  date  of  his  ac- 
cession is  B.C.  642 ;  of  his  death,  B.C.  640  (2  K. 
xxi.  19;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  20). 

2.  A  contemporary  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xxii.  26; 
2  Chr.  xix.  25). 

3.  See  Ami.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

AM'OKITE,  THE  AM'ORITES  (nbtt 

VTDNn  (always  in  the  singular),  accurately  *'  the 

Emorite" — the  dwellers  on  the  summits — moun- 
taineers ;  "Afiofycuot ;  Amorrhaei),  one  of  the  chief 
nations  who  possessed  the  land  of  Canaan  before  its 
conquest  by  the  Israelites. 

In  the  genealogical  table  of  Gen.  x.  "  the  Amn- 
rite "  is  given  as  the  fourth  son  of  Canaan,  with 
"  Zidon,  Heth  [HittitoJ,  the  Jebusite,"  &c.  The 
interpretation  of  the  name  as  "  mountaineers"  or 
"  highlanders" — due  to  Simonis  (see  his  Onomas- 
tiuon),  though  commonly  ascribed  to  Ewald  —  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  notices  of  the  text, 
which,  except  in  a  few  instances,  speak  of  the  Amo- 
rites  as  dwelling  on  the  elevated  portions  of  the 
country. .  In  this  respect  they  are  contrasted  with  the 
Canaanites,  who  were  the  dwellers  in  the  lowlands ; 
and  the  two  thus  formed  the  main  broad  divisions 
of  the  Holy  Land.  "  The  Hittite,  and  the  Jebu- 
site, and  the  Amorite,  dwell  in  the  mountain  [of 
Judah  and  Ephrsim],  and  the  Canaanite  dwells 
by  the  sea  [the  lowlands  of  Philistia  and  Sharon  J 
and  by  the  '  side '  of  Jordan  "  [in  the  valley  of  the 
Arabah],— was  the  report  of  the  first  Israelites  who 
entered  the  country  (Num.  xiii.  29 ;  and  see  Josh. 
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t.  1,  i.  «,  a.  8 ;  Dent.  i.  6,  21 ;  "  Mountain  of 
tho  A."  44).  This  we  shall  find  borne  out  by 
other  notices.  In  the  very  earliest  times  (Gen. 
xiv.  7)  they  are  occupying  the  ban-en  heights  west 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  place  which  afterwards 
bore  the  name  of  En-gedi ;  hills  in  whose  fastnesses, 
the  "rocks  of  the  wild  goats,"  David  afterwards 
took  refuge  from  the  pursuit  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  zxiii. 
29;  uiv.  2).  [Hazezon-Tahar].  From  this 
point  they  stretched  west  to  Hebron,  where  Abram 
was  then  dwelling  under  the  "  oak-grove"  ot  the 
three  brothers,  Aner,  Eshcol,  and  Mature  (Gen. 
xiv.  13 ;  corap.  xiii.  18).  From  this,  their  ancient 
seat,  they  may  have  crossed  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  tempted  by  the  high  table-lands  on  the 
east,  for  there  we  next  meet  them  at  the  date  of 
the  invasion  of  the  country.  Sihon,  their  then 
king,  bad  taken  the  rich  posture-land  south  of  the 
Jabbok,  and  had  driven  the  Moabites,  its  former 
possessors,  across  the  wide  chasm  of  the  Amon 
(Num.  xxi.  26 ;  13),  which  thenceforward  formed 
the  boundary  between  the  two  hostile  peoples 
(Num.  xxi.  13).  The  Israelites  apparently  ap- 
proached from  the  south-east,  keeping  "  on  the 
other  side "  (that  is  on  the  east)  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  Anion,  which  there  bends  southwards,  so  as 
to  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  country  of 
Moab.  Their  request  to  pass  through  hisdand  to 
the  fords  of  Jordan  was  refused  by  Sihon  (Num. 
xxi.  21;  Deut.  ii.  26);  he  "went  out"  against 
them  (xxi.  23;  ii.  32),  was  killed  with  his  sons 
and  his  people  (ii.  33),  and  his  land,  cattle,  and 
cities  taken  possession  of  by  Israel  (xxi.  24,  25, 
31,  ii.  34-56).  This  rich  tract,  bounded  by  the 
Jabbok  on  the  north,  the  Arnon  on  the  south,  Jor- 
dan on  the  west,  and  "  the  wilderness  "  oa  the  east 
(Judg.  xi.  21,  22) — in  the  words  of  Josephus  "  a 
laud  lying  between  three  rivers  after  the  manner  of 
an  island  "  (Ant.  iv.  5,  §2) — was,  perhaps,  in  the 
most  special  sense  the  "land  of  the  Amorites" 
(Num.  xxi.  31;  Josh.  xii.  2,  3,  xiii.  9;  Judg.  xi. 
21,  22);  but  their  possessions  are  distinctly  stated 
to  liave  extended  to  the  very  feet  of  Hermon  (Deut. 
iii.  8,  iv.  48),  embracing  "all  Gilcad  and  all 
Bashan"  (iii.  10),  with  the  Jordan  valley  on  the 
east  of  the  river  (iv.  49),  and  forming  together  the 
land  of  the  "  two  kings  of  the  Amorites,"  Sihon  and 
Og  (Dent.  xxxi.  4;  Josh.  ii.  10,  ii.  10,  xxiv.  12). 

After  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  we  again  meet 
with  Amorites  disputing  with  Joshua  the  conquest 
of  the  west  country.  But  although  the  name 
generally  denotes  the  mountain-tribes  of  the  centre 
of  the  country,  yet  this  definition  is  not  always 
strictly  maintained,  varying  probably  with  the  au- 
thor of  the  particular  part  of  the  history,  and  the 
time  at  which  it  was  written.  Nor  ought  we  to 
expect  that  the  Israelites  could  have  possessed  very 
areurate  knowledge  of  a  set  of  small  tribes  whom 
they  were  called  upon  to  exterminate — with  whom 
they  were  forbidden  to  hold  any  intercourse — and, 
moreover,  of  whose  general  similarity  to  each 
other  we  have  convincing  proof  in  the  confusion  in 
question. 

Some  of  these  differences  are  as  follows  : — 
Hebron  is  "Amorite"  in  Gen.  xiii.  18,  xiv.  13, 
though  "Hittite"  in  xxiii.  and  "Canaanite"  in 
Judg.  i.  10.  The  "  Hivites  "  of  Gen.  xxiiv.  2,  are 
"  Amorites "  in  xlviii.  22  ;  and  so  also  in  Josh.  ix. 
7,  xi.  19,  as  compared  with  2  Sam.  xxi.  12.  Jeru- 
salem is  "  Amorite"  in  Josh.  x.  5,  6,*  but  in  xvii. 
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63,  xviii.  28;  Judg.  i.  21,  xix.  11;  2  Sam.  r.  «, 
&c.,  it  is  "  Jebusite."  The  "  Canaanitos"  of  Num. 
xiv.  45  (comp.  Judg.  i.  17),  are  "  Amorites"  in 
Deut.  i.  44.  Jarmnth,  Lachish  and  Kglon  were 
in  the  low  country  of  the  Sltefela  (Josh.  xt.  35, 
39),  but  in  Josh.  x.  5,  6,  they  are  "  Amorites  that 
dwell  in  the  mountains ;"  and  it  would  appear  as 
if  the  "  Amorites"  who  forced  the  Danites  into  the 
mountain  (Judg.  i.  34,  35)  must  have  themselves 
remained  on  the  plain. 

Notwithstanding  these  few  differences,  however, 
from  a  comparison  of  the  passages  previously 
quoted  it  appears  plain  that  "  Amorite "  was  a 
local  term,  and  not  the  name  of  a  distinct  tribe. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  following  facts.  ( 1)  The 
wide  area  over  which  the  name  was  spread.  (2) 
The  want  of  connexion  between  those  on  the  east 
and  those  on  the  west  of  Jordan — which  is  only 
once  hinted  at  (Josh.  ii.  10).  (3)  The  existence 
of  kings  like  Sihon  and  Og,  whose  territories  were 
separate  and  independent,  but  who  are  yet  called 
"  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites,"  a  state  of  thing* 
quite  at  variance  with  the  habits  of  Semitic  tribes. 
(4)  Beyond  the  three  confederates  of  Abram,  and 
these  two  kings,  no  individual  Amorites  appear  in 
the  history  (unless  Araunah  or  Oman  the  Jebusite 
be  one).  (5)  There  are  no  traces  of  any  peculiar 
government,  worship,  or  customs,  different  from 
those  of  the  other  "  nations  of  Canaan." 

One  word  of  the  "  Amorite"  language  has  sur- 
vived— the  name  Senir  (not  "  Shenir")  for  Mount 
Hermon  (Deut.  iii.  9) ;  but  may  not  this  be  the 
Canaanite  name  as  opposed  to  the  Phoenician  (Siriou) 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Hebiew  on  the  other  ? 

AH  mountaineers  are  warlike ;  and,  from  the  three 
confederate  brothers  who  at  a  moment's  notice  ac- 
companied "  Abram  the  Hebrew  "  in  his  pursuit  of 
the  five  kings,  down  to  those  who,  not  depressed 
by  the  slaughter  inflicted  by  Joshua  and  the  terror 
of  the  name  of  Israel,  persisted  in  driving  the  chil- 
dren of  Dan  into  the  mountain,  the  Amorites  fully 
maintained  this  character. 

After  the  conquest  of  Canaan  nothing  is  heard  in 
the  Bible  of  the  Amorites,  except  the  occasional  men- 
tion of  their  name  in  the  usual  formula  for  desig- 
nating the  eaily  inhabitants  of  the  country.  [G-3 

A'MOS  (DtoV,  a  burden;  'A/xt&s;  Amos), 

a  native  of  Tekoah  in  Judah,  about  six  miles  S. 
of  Bethlehem,  originally  a  shepherd  and  dresser  of 
sycomore-trees,  was  called  by  God's  Spirit  to  be  a 
prophet,  although  not  trained  in  any  of  the  re- 
gular prophetic  schools  (i.  1,  vii.  14,  15).  Ho 
travelled  from  Judah  into  the  northern  kingdom 
of  Israel  or  Ephraim,  and  there  exercised  his  mi- 
nistry, apparently  not  for  any  long  time.  His  date 
cannot  be  later  than  the  15th  year  of  Uzziah's  reign 
(B.C.  808,  according  to  Clinton,  F.  H.,  i.  p.  325) : 
for  he  tells  us  that  he  prophesied  "  in  the  reigns  of 
Uzziah  king  of  Judah,  and  Jeroboam  the  son  of 
Joash  king  of  Israel,  two  years  before  the  earth- 
quake." This  earthquake  (also  mentioned  Zech. 
xiv.  5)  cannot  have  occurred  after  the  17th  year  of 
Uzziah,  since  Jeroboam  II.  died  in  the  15th  of  that 
king's  reign,  which  therefore  is  the  latest  year  ful- 
filling the  three  chronological  indications  furnished 
by  the  prophet  himself.  But  his  ministry  probably 
took  place  at  an  earlier  period  of  Jeroboam  s  reign, 
l>erliii[v  about  the  middle  of  it,  for  on  the  one  hand 
Amos  speaks  of  the  conquests  of  this  warlike  king 
as  completed  (vi.  13,  cf.  2  K.  xiv.  25),  on  the 
other  the  Assyrians,  who  towards  the  end  of  Li* 
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ragn  were  approaching  Palestine  (Hoe.  x.  6,  ri. 
5),  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  hare  caused  any  alarm  in 
the  country.  Amos  predicts  indeed  that  Israel  and 
other  neighbouring  nations  will  be  punished  by  cer- 
tain wild  conquerors  from  the  North  (i.  5,  v.  27, 
ri.  14),  but  does  not  name  them,  as  if  thev  were 
still  unknown  or  unheeded.  In  this  prophet's  time 
Israel  was  at  the  height  of  power,  wealth,  and 
security,  bnt  infected  by  the  crimes  to  which  such 
a  state  is  liable.  The  poor  were  oppressed  (viii.  4), 
the  ordinances  of  religion  thought  burdensome  (viii. 
5),  and  idleness,  luxury,  and  extravagance  were  ge- 
neral (Hi.  15).  The  source  of  these  evils  was  idolatry, 
of  course  that  of  the  golden  calves,  not  of  Baal,  since 
Jehu's  dynasty  occupied  the  throne,  though  it  seems 
probable  from  2  K.  xiii.  6,  which  passage  must  refer 
to  Jeroboam's  reign  [Benbadad  III.],  that  the 
rites  even  of  Astarte  were  tolerated  in  Samaria, 
though  not  encouraged.  Calf-worship  was  spe- 
cially practised  at  Bethel,  where  was  a  principal 
temple  and  summer  palace  for  the  king  (vii.  13; 
cf.  iii.  15),  also  at  Gilgal,  Dan,  and  Beersheba 
in  Judah  (iv.  4,  v.  5,  viii.  14),  and  was  offen- 
sively united  with  the  true  worship  of  the  Lord 
(v.  14,  21-23;  cf.  2  K.  xvii.  33).  Amos  went 
to  rebuke  this  at  Bethel  itself,  but  was  compelled 
to  return  to  Judah  by  the  high-priest  Amaziah, 
who  procured  from  Jeroboam  an  order  for  his  ex- 
pulsion from  the  northern  kingdom.  The  book  of 
the  prophecies  of  Amos  seems  divided  into  four 
principal  portions  closely  connected  together.  (1) 
From  i.  1  to  ii.  3  he  denounces  the  sins  of  the  na- 
tions bordering  on  Israel  and  Judah,  as  a  preparation 
for  (2)  in  which,  from  ii.  4  to  vi.  14,  he  describes 
the  state  of  those  two  kingdoms,  especially  the 
former.  This  is  followed  by  (3)  vii.  1 — ix.  10, 
in  which,  after  reflecting  on  the  previous  prophecy, 
he  relates  his  visit  to  Bethel,  and  sketches  the  im- 
pending punishment  of  Israel  which  he  predicted  to 
Amaziah.  Alter  this  in  (4)  he  rises  to  a  loftier 
and  more  evangelical  strain,  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  hope  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom 
will  be  fulfilled,  and  His  people  forgiven  and  esta- 
blished in  the  enjoyment  of  God's  blessings  to  all 
eternity.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  style  consists 
in  the  number  of  allusions  to  natural  objects  and 
agricultural  occupations,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  early  life  of  the  author.  See  i.  3,  ii.  13,  iii. 
4,  5,  iv.  2,  7,  9,  v.  8,  19,  vi.  12,  vii.  1,  ix. 
3,  9,  13,  14.  The  book  presupposes  a  popular  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Pentateuch  (see  Hengstenberg, 
BeilrSge  zvr  Einleitung  ins  Alte  Tcttament,  i.  p. 
83-125),  and  implies  that  the  ceremonies  of  religion, 
except  where  corrupted  by  Jeroboam  I.,  were  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  Moses.  The  references 
to  it  in  the  Mew  Testament  are  two:  v.  25,  26,  27 
is  quoted  by  St.  Stephen  in  Acts  vii.  42,  and  ix.  1 1 
by  St.  James  in  Acta  iv.  16.  As  the  book  is  evi- 
dently not  a  series  of  detached  prophecies,  but  logi- 
cally and  artistically  connected  in  its  several  parts, 
it  was  probably  written  by  Amos  as  we  now  have 
it  after  his  return  to  Tekoah  from  his  mission  to 
Bethel.  (See  Ewald,  Propheten  des  Alt  en  Btmdes,  i. 
p.  84  ff.)  [G.  E.L.C.] 

ATtfOZ  Q^OK;  'A/u£i;  Amos),  father  of  the 

prophet  Isaiah  (2  K.  iii.  2,  20,  rx.  1 ;  2  Chr.  xxvi. 
xxxii.  20,  32 ;  Is.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  xiii.  1,  xx.  2. 

AMPHTP'OLTS  i"A/upfiro\ii),  a  city  of  Mace- 
donia, through  which  Paul  and  Silas  passed  in 
their  way  from  I'hilippi  to  Thessolonica  (Acts  xvii. 


1).  It  was  distant  33  Roman  miles  from  Philippi 
(/tin.  Anton,  p.  320).  It  was  called  Ampbi-polis, 
because  the  river  Strymon  flowed  almost  round  the 
town  (Thuc.  iv.  102).  It  stood  upon  an  eminence 
on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  this  river,  just  below 
its  egress  from  the  lake  Cercinitis,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  three  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  a 
colony  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  memorable  in  the 
Pelopbnnesian  war  for  the  battle  fonght  under  its 
walls,  in  which  both  Brasidas  and  Cleon  were  killed 
(Thuc.  v.  6-11).  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a 
village  called  Neoiltdrio,  in-  Turkish  Jeni-Keni,  or 
"  New-Town." 

AM'PLIAS  CAuxXfoj),  a  Christian  at  Rome 
(Rom.  xvi.  8). 

AM'HAM  (DTDJf,  'Auflpitt;  Amram).  1.  A 

Levite,  father  of  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam  (Ex. 
ri.  18,  20 ;  Mum.  iii.  19).  Hence  the  patronymic 
Amramites  (Num.  iii.  27 ;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  23).  2.  A 
contemporary  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  34).     [R.  W.  B.] 

AM'BAPHEL  (WlDK  ;  'AjiopaMA ;  Arnra- 
phel) ,  perhaps  a  Hamite  king  of  Shinar  or  Babylonia, 
who  joined  the  victorious  incursion  of  the  Elamite 
Chedorloomer  against  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah and  the  cities  of  the  plain  (Gen.  xiv.). 
The  meaning  of  the  name  is  uncertain  ;  some  have 
connected  it  with  the  Sanskrit  amarapdia,  "  the 
guardian  of  the  immortals."  (Comp.  Rawlinson's 
Herodotus,  i.  446.)  [S.  L.] 

AMULETS  were  ornaments,  gems,  scrolls,  ice., 
worn  as  preservatives  against  the  power  of  enchant- 
ments, and  generally  inscribed  with  mystic  forms  or 
characters.  The  ''earrings"  in  Gen.  xxxv.  4  (D'DTJ ; 
iv&Tta;  inaures)  were  obviously  connected  with 
idolatrous  worship,  and  were  probably  amulets  token 
from  the  bodies  of  the  slain  Shechemites.  They  are 
subsequently  mentioned  among  the  spoils  of  Midian 
(Judg.  viii.  24),  and  perhaps  their  objectionable 
character  was  the  reason  why  Gideon  asked  for 
them.  Again,  in  Hoe.  iii.  13,  "decking  herself  with 
earrings''  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
"  days  of  Baalim."  Hence  in  Chaldee  an  earring 
is  called  NE^Ij?. 

Bat  Rmulets  were  more  often  worn  round  the 
neck,  like,  the  golden  bulla  or  leather  lorum  of  the 
Roman  boys.  Sometimes  they  were  precious  stones, 
supposed  to  be  endowed  with  peculiar  virtues.  In 
the  "  Mirror  of  stones  "  the  strangest  properties  are 
attributed  to  the  amethyst,  Kinocetus,  Alectorin, 
Ceraunium.  See. ;  and  Pliny,  talking  of  succina, 
says  "  Infantibus  alligari  amulcti  rationc  prodest " 
(xxxvli.  12,  s.  37).  They  were  generally  suspended 
as  the  centre-piece  of  a  necklace,  and  among  the 
Egyptians  often  consisted  of  the  emblems  of  va- 
rious deities,  or  the  symbol  of  truth  and  justice 
("  Thmei ").  A  gem  of  this  kind,  formed  of 
sapphires,  was  worn  by  the  chief  judge  of  Egypt 
(Diod.  i.  48,  75),  and  a  similar  one  is  repie- 
scnted  os  worn  by  the  youthful  deity  Harpocrates 
(Wilkinson,  An.  Egypt,  iii.  364).  The  Arabs  hang 
round  their  children's  necks  the  figure  ot  an  open 
hand;  a  custom  which,  according  to  Shaw,  arises 
from  the  unluekiness  of  the  number  5.  This 
principle  is  often  found  in  the  use  of  amulets. 
Thus  the  basilisk  is  constantly  engraved  on  the 
talismauic  scarabaei  of  Egypt,  and  according  to  Jahn 
(4rcA.  SV)I.  §131,  Engl,  tr.),  the  0<\pff>  of  Is. 
iii.  23,  were  "  figures  of  serpents  carried  in  the 
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hand  "  (more  probably  worn  in  the  ears)  "  by  He- 
brew women."  The  word  is  derived  from 
sibilavit,  and  means  both  "  enchantments  "  (cf.  Is. 
iii.  3),  and  the  magical  gems  and  formularies  used 
to  avert  them  (Gesen.  a. v.).  It  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  LXX.  intends  Te/»5^ia  as  a  translation  of 
this  word ;  "  pro  voce  rtpiS.  nihil  est  in  textu  He- 
braico  "  (Schlensner's  Thesaurus).  For  a  like  rea- 
son the  phallus  was  among  the  sacred  emblems  of 
the  Vestals  (Diet,  of  Ant.,  Art.  '  Kascinum "). 

The  commonest  amulets  were  sacred  words  (the 
tetragrammaton,  5cc.)  or  sentences,  written  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner,  or  inscribed  in  some  cabbalistic  figure 
like  the  shield  of  David,  called  also  Solomon's  Seal. 
Another  form  of  this  figure  is  the  pentangle  (or  pen- 
tacle,  v.  Scott's  Antiquary),  which  "consists  of 
three  triangles  intersected,  and  made  of  five  lines, 
which  may  be  so  set  forth  with  the  body  of  man  as 
to  touch  and  point  out  the  places  where  our  Saviour 
was  wounded  "  (Sir  Thos.  Brown's  Vulg.  Errors,  i. 
10).  Under  this  head  fall  the  'ZQiaia  yp&mtarra 
(Acts  iii.  19),  and  in  later  times  the  Abraxic  gems 
of  the  Basilidians ;  and  the  use  of  the  word  "  Abraca- 
dabra," recommended  by  the  physician  Sercnus 
Samonicus  as  a  cure  of  the  hemitritaeus.  The  same 
physician  prescribes  for  quartan  ague 

"  Maeonfae  Illados  quartom  suppone  tlmenuV 

Charms  "  consisting  of  words  written  on  folds  of 
papyrus  tightly  rolled  up  and  sewed  in  linen,"  hare 
been  found  at"  Thebes  (Wilkinson,  I.  c),  and  our 
English  translators  possibly  intended  something  of 
the  kind  when  they  rendered  the  curious  phrase 
(in  Is.  iii.)  e»Din  *JU  by  "  tablets."  It  was  the 
danger  of  idolatrous  practices  arising  from  a  know- 
ledge of  this  custom  that  probably  induced  the 
sanction  of  the  use  of  phylacteries  (Dent.  vi.  8 ; 
ix.  18,  n'lBBto).    The  modern  Arabs  use  scraps 

of  the  Koran  (which  they  call  "  telesmes "  or 
"  alakakirs")  in  the  same  way. 


Amulet.    Modern  Egjptlu.    (From  LaoC*  Modern  Eujptiam  ) 

A  very  large  class  of  amulets  depended  for  their 
value  on  their  being  constructed  under  certain 
astronomical  conditions.  Their  most  general  use 
was  to  avert  ill-luck,  &c.,  especially  to  nullify  the 
effect  of  the  i^SaXpis  PioKavos,  a  belief  in  which 
is  found  among  all  nations.  The  Jews  were  parti- 
cularly addicted  to  them,  and  the  only  restriction 
placed  by  the  Rabbis  on  their  nse  was,  that  none 
but  approved  amulets  (I.  e.  such  as  were  knotcn  to 
have  cured  three  persons)  were  to  be  wom  on  the 
Sabbath  (Lightfoot's  Hor.  Hebr.  in  Mat.  xxiv.  24). 
It  was  thought  that  they  kept  off  the  evil  spirits 
who  caused  disease.  Some  animal  substances  were 
considered  to  possess  such  properties,  as  we  sec  from 
Tobit.  Pliny  (xxviii.  47)  mentions  a  fox's  tongue 
worn  on  an  amulet  as  a  charm  against  blear  eyes, 
and  says  (xxx.  15)  "  Scarabaeorum  cornua  alligata 
amulet!  naturam  obtinent;"  perhaps  an  Egyptian 


ANAH 

fancy.  In  the  same  way  one  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors wore  a  seal-skin  as  a  charm  against  thunder. 
Among  plants,  the  white  bryony  and  the  Hypericon, 
or  Fuga  Daemon um,  are  mentioned  as  useful  (Sir 
T.  Brown,  Vulg.  Errors,  i.  10.  He  attributes  the 
whole  doctrine  of  amulets  to  the  devil,  but  still 
throws  out  a  hint  that  they  may  work  by  "  im- 
ponderous  and  invisible  emissions"). 

Amulets  are  still  common.  On  the  Mod.  Egyp- 
tian "  Hegib"  see  Lone,  Mod.  Egypt,  c.  11,  and 
on  the  African  "  pieces  of  medicine,"  a  belief  in 
which  constitutes  half  the  religion  of  the  Africans, 
see  Livingstone's  Travels,  p.  285  et  passim.  [Te- 
raphim;  Talisman.]    *  [F.  W.  F.] 

AJTZICVOK;  'Aptmta,  'Apcuri;  Amasai, 
Amsi),  name  of  two  men,  both  Levites.  1.  (1  Chr. 
vi.  46).    2.  (Neh.  xi.  12). 

A 'NAB  (33g,  'AvaPM,  'hvdy :  Alex.  'A»<49), 

a  town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  50), 
named,  with  Debir  and  Hebron,  as  once  belonging  to 
the  Anakim  (Josh.  xi.  21).  It  has  retained  its 
ancient  name,  and  lies  among  the  hills  about  10 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Hebron,  close  to  Shoco  and  Eshte- 
moa  (Rob.  i.  494).  The  conjecture  of  Eus.  and 
Jerome  (Onom.  Anob,  Anab)  is  evidently  inad- 
missible. [G.] 

AN'AEL,  ANANAEL  (*Ako<\,  'Aw.*a, 
i.  e.  bvOin,  God  hath  gicen),  Tob.  i.  1 ;  21. 
Cf.  Jer.  xxii.  88;  Zech.  xir.  10;  Neh.  iii.  1,  xii. 
39.  [B.  F.  W.] 

A"KAH  (MJg ;  'Awt ;  Ana),  the  son  of  Zi- 
beon, the  son  of  Seir,  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
20,  24),  and  father  of  Ahoiibamah,  one  of  the 
wives  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  14).  We  are  no 
doubt  thus  to  understand  the  text,  with  Winer, 
Hengstenberg,  Tuch,  Knobel,  and  many  others, 
though  the  Hebrew  reads  "  Ahoiibamah,  daughter  of 
Anah,  daughter  of  Zibeon  flijn?"TO  njjpia);" 
nor  is  there  any  necessity  to  correct  the  reading  in 
accordance  with  the  Sam.,  which  has  J3  instead  of 
the  second  T13 ;  it  is  better  to  refer  the  second  111 
to  Ahoiibamah  instead  of  to  its  immediate  ante- 
cedent Anah :  the  word  is  thus  used  in  the  wider 
sense  of  descendant  (here  granddaughter),  as  it  is 
apparently  again  in  this  chapter,  v.  39.  We  may 
further  conclude  with  Hengstenberg  {Pent.  ii.  280 ; 
Eng.  transl.  ii.  229)  that  the  Anah  mentioned  amongst 
the  sons  of  Seir  in  v.  20  in  connexion  with  Zibeon, 
is  the  same  person  as  is  here  referred  to,  and  is  there- 
fore the  grandson  of  Seir.  The  intention  of  the 
genealogy  plainly  is  not  so  much  to  give  the  lineal 
descent  of  the  Seirites  as  to  enumerate  those  de- 
scendants, who,  being  heads  of  tribes,  came  into  con- 
nexion with  the  Edomites.  It  would  thus  aopear 
that  Anah,  from  whom  Esau's  wife  sprang,  was  the 
head  of  a  tribe  independent  of  his  father,  and  rank- 
ing on  an  equality  with  that  tribe.  Several  diffi- 
culties occur  in  regard  to  the  race  and  name  of 
Anah.  By  his  descent  from  Seir  he  is  a  Horite 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  20),  whilst  in  v.  2  he  is  called  a 
Hivite,  and  again  in  the  narrative  (Gen.  xxvi.  34) 
he  is  called  Been  the  Hittite.  Hengstenberg's  ex- 
planation of  the  first  of  these  difficulties  is  far- 
fetched; and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  word 
Hivite  OJHIl)  is  a  mistake  of  ti-anscribers  for 
Horite  (^Hfl).    With  regard  to  the  identification 
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of  Anah  the  Horite  with  Been  the"  Hittite,  see 
Beeri.  [F.  W.  G.] 

ANAHA'BATH  (ITVUl*;  'A»aX<xfi»),  a 
place  within  the  border  of  lssachar,  named  with 
Shichon  and  Rabbith  (Jos.  xix.  19).  Nothing  is  yet 
known  of  it.  [G.] 

ANAI'AH  (rVJg  ;  'Anurias,  'Aval*  ;  Ania, 
Anaia),  name  of  a  man  (Neh.  viii.  4,  x.  22),  called 
Ananias  QAvtwlas)  in  1  Esd.  U.  43. 

A'NAK.  [Axakim.] 

ANAKIM  (jypiV.;  'Evok./i ;  JZnakim),  a 
race  of  giants  (so  called  either  from  their  stature 
(Jongicottis,  Gesen.),  or  their  strength  (Fiiret), 
(tho  root  pjy  being  identical  with  our  word  necK), 

descendants  of  Arba  (Josh.  xv.  13,  xxi.  11),  dwell- 
ing in  the  southern  part  of  Canaan,  and  par- 
ticularly at  Hebron,  which  from  their  progenitor 
received  the  name  of  J13TK  nnp,  city  of  Arba. 
Besides  the  general  designation  Anakim,  they  are 
variously  called  pJJJ  '33,  sons  of  Anak  (Num.  xiii. 
33),  pjgn  «T^,  descendants  of  Anak  (Num.  xiii. 
22),  and  D'pjg  '33,  sons  of  Anakim  (Dent.  i.  28). 
These  designations  serve  to  show  that  we  must  re- 
gard Anak  as  the  name  of  the  race  rather  than  that 
of  an  individual,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  what  is 
said  of  Arba,  their  progenitor,  that  he  "  was  a 
great  man  among  the  Anakim "  (Josh.  xiv.  15). 
The  race  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  three 
tribes  or  families,  bearing  the  names  Sheshai,  Ahi- 
man,  and  Talmai.  Though  the  warlike  appearance 
of  the  Anakim  had  struck  the  Israelites  with  terror 
in  the  time  of  Hoses  (Num.  xiii.  28 ;  Deut.  ix.  2), 
they  were  nevertheless  dispossessed  by  Joshua,  and 
utterly  driven  from  the  land,  except  a  small  rem* 
■unt  that  found  refuge  in  the  Philistine  cities,  Gaza, 
Gath,  and  Ashdod  (Josh.  xi.  21).  Their  chief  city 
Hebron  became  the  possession  of  Caleb,  who  is  said 
to  have  driven  out  from  it  the  three  sons  of  Anak 
mentioned  above,  that  is  the  three  families  or  tribes 
of  the  Anakim  (Josh.  xv.  14;  Judg.  i.  20).  After 
this  time  they  vanish  from  history.     [F.  W.  G.] 

AN'AMIM  (D'1?3I|;  tnittrutit;  Anamim), 
a  Mizraite  people  or  tribe,  respecting  the  settle- 
ments of  which  nothing  certain  is  known  (Gen. 
x.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  11).  Judging  from  the  po- 
sition of  the  other  Mizraite  peoples,  as  far  as  it 
has  been  determined,  this  one  probably  occupied 
some  part  of  Egypt,  or  of  the  adjoining  region  of 
Africa,  or  possibly  of  the  south-west  of  Palestine. 
No  name  bearing  any  strong  resemblance  to  Anamim 
has  been  pointed  out  in  the  geographical  lists  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  or  in  classical  or  modem 
geography.  [R.  S.  P.] 

ANASTMELECH  cfe?8;  'Am^-X! 
AnamelecK),  one  of  the  idols  worshipped  by  the 
colonists  introduced  into  Samaria  from  Sephar- 
vaim  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  He  was  worshipped  with 
rites  resembling  those  of  Molech,  children  being 
burnt  in  his  honour,  and  is  the  companion-god  to 
Apramkf.leCh.  As  Adrammelech  is  the  male 
power  of  the  sun,  so  Anammelech  is  the  female 
power  of  the  sun  (Rawlinson's  Herodolm,  i.  p. 
till).  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  uncertain. 
Rawlinson  connects  it  with  the  name  Anvnit.  Ge- 
v-uiu.«  derives  the  name  from  words  meaning  idol  and 
vor.  i. 
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king,  but  Roland  {dd  vet.  ling.  Pen.  ix.)  deduces 
the  first  part  of  it  trom  the  Persian  word  for  grief. 
Winer  advocates  a  derivation  connecting  the  idol 
with  the  constellation  Cepheus,  some  of  the  stars  in 
which  are  called  by  the  Arabs  "  the  shepherd  and 
the  sheep."  '  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

A"NAN  (pV;  'Hvdfi;  Arum),  name  of  a  man 
(Neh.  x.  26)." 

ANA'NI  ('MJ?  J  'AydV;  Annni),  name  of  a  man, 
one  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

ANANI'AH  (fVMg ;  'Anuria;  Anania),mme 
of  a  priest  (Neh.  iii.  23). 

ANANI'AH  (iTU?),  a  place,  named  between 

Nob  and  Razor,  in  which  the  Benjamites  lived  after 
their  return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  32).  The 
LXX.  omits  all  mention  of  this  and  the  accompany- 
ing names.  [G.] 

ANANIAS  (!VM#,  or  fVMn ;  'Ararlas). 

1.  A  high-priest  in  Acts  xxiii.  2  ff.  xxiv.  1. 
He  was  the  son  of  Zebedaeus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  5, 
§2),  succeeded  Joseph  son  of  Camydus  {Ant.  xx.  1, 
§3,  5,  §2),  and  preceded  Ismael  son  of  Phabi  {Ant. 
xx.  8,  §§8,  11).  He  was  nominated  to  the  office 
by  Herod  king  of  Chalcis,  in  a.d.  48  {Ant.  xx.  5, 
§2) ;  and  in  a.d.  52  sent  to  Rome  by  the  prefect 
rjmmidius  Quadratus  to  answer  before  the  Emperor 
Claudius  a  charge  of  oppression  brought  by  the 
Samaritans  (Ant.  xx.  6,  §2).  He  appears,  however, 
not  to  have  lost  his  office,  but  to  have  resumed  it 
on  his  return.  This  has  been  doubted :  butWieseler 
(Chronol.  d.  Apostol.  Zeitalters,  p.  76,  note)  has 
shown  that  it  was  so  in  all  probability,  seeing  that 
the  procurator  Cumanus,  who  went  to  Rome  with 
him  as  his  adversary,  was  unsuccessful,  and  was 
condemned  to  banishment.  He  was  deposed  from 
his  office  shortly  before  Felix  left  the  province 
{Ant.  xx.  8,  §8) ;  but  still  had  great  power,  which 
he  used  violently  and  lawlessly  {Ant.  xx.  9,  §2). 
He  was  at  last  assassinated  by  the  sicarii  {B.  J.  ii. 
17,  §9)  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  Jewish  war. 

2.  A  disciple  at  Jerusalem,  husband  ot  Sapphira 
(Acts  v.  1  fl'.).  Having  sold  his  goods  for  the  benefit 
of  the  church,  he  kept  back  a  part  of  the  price, 
bringing  to  the  apostles  the  remainder,  as  if  it  were 
the  whole,  his  wife  also  being  privy  to  the  scheme. 
St.  Peter,  being  enabled  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
to  see  through  the  fraud,  denounced  him  as  having 
lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  i.  e.  having  attempted  to 
pass  upon  the  Spirit  resident  in  the  apostles  an  act 
of  deliberate  deceit.  On  hearing  this,  Ananias  fell 
down  and  expired.  That  this  incident  was  no  mere 
physical  consequence  of  St.  Peter's  severity  of  tone, 
as  some  of  the  German  writers  have  maintained, 
distinctly  appears  by  the  direct  sentence  of  a  similar 
death  pronounced  i>y  the  same  apostle  upon  his  wife 
Sapphira  a  few  hours  after.  [SaPPHIRA.]  It  is 
of  course  possible  that  Ananias 's  death  may  have 
been  an  act  of  divine  justice  unlocked  for  by  the 
apostle,  as  there  is  no  mention  of  such  an  intended 
result  in  his  speech:  but  in. the  case  of  the  wife, 
such  an  idea  is  out  of  the  question.  Niemeyer 
(Characteristih  der  Bibel,  i.  p.  574)  has  well  stated 
the  case  as  regards  the  blame  which  some  have 
endeavoured  to  cost  on  St.  Peter  in  this  matter, 
when  he  says  that  not  man,  but  God,  is  thus  anim- 
adverted on :  the  apostle  is  but  the  organ  and 
announcer  of  the  divine  justice,  which  was  pleased  hv 
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this  act  of  deserved  severity  to  protect  the  morality  of 
the  infant  church,  and  strengthen  its  power  for  good. 

3.  A  Jewish  disciple  at  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  10  ff.), 
of  high  repute,  "  a  devout  man  according  to  the 
law,  having  a  good  report  of  all  the  Jews  which 
dwelt  there  "  (Acts  xxii.  12).  Being  ordered  by 
the  Lord  in  a  vision,  he  sought  out  Saul  during  the 
period  of  blindness  and  dejection  which  followed  his 
conversion,  and  announced  to  him  his  future  com- 
mission as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  conveying  to 
him  at  the  same  time,  by  the  laying  on  of  his  hands, 
the  restoration  of  sight,  and  commanding  him  to 
arise,  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  his  sins, 
calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Tradition  makes 
him  to  have  been  afterwards  bishop  of  Damascus, 
and  to  have  died  by  martyrdom  (Merulog.  Grae- 
corum,  i.  p.  79  f.).  [H.  A.] 

ANANI'AS  (Ayavlas),  name  of  eight  men. 
1.  (1  Esd.  v.  16)  (JMi).  2.  (1  Esd.  ix.  21). 
3.  (1  Esd.  ix.  29).  4.  (1  Esd.  ix.  43).  [Anaiah.] 
5.  (1  Esd.  ix.  48).  [Hamah.]  6.  "  An.  the 
great"  (Tob.  v.  12,  13).  7.  Ancestor  of  Judith 
(Jud.  viii.  1,  Vulg.  only).  8.  Song  of  3  Ch.  59 ; 
1  Mace.  ii.  59.    [Hananiah  ;  Shadrach.] 

ANAN'IEL  (Avavtfr ;  Ananiel),  forefather  of 
Tobias  (Tob.  i.  1). 

ATCATH  (TUg ;  Aivix,  'Aj-d* ;  Anath),  father 

of  Shamgar  (Judg.  iii.  31 ,  v.  6). 

ANATH  EMA  (ivdffepo,  in  LXX.,  the  equi- 
valent for  Din,  »  thing  or  person  devoted:  in  N.  T. 

generally  translated  accursed.  The  more  usual 
form  is  ivi$n/ia  (eWrffhi/ii),  with  the  sense  of  an 
offering  suspended  in  a  temple  (Luke  xxi.  5;  2 
Mac  ix.  16):  the  Alexandrine  writers  preferred  the 
short  penultimate  in  this  and  other  kindred  words 
(«.  g.  ixtStfia,  civitim) :  but  occasionally  both 
forms  occur  in  the  MSS.,  as  in  Jud.  xvi.  19 ;  2 
Mac.  xiii.  15;  Luke  xxi.  5:  no  distinction  therefore 
existed  originally  in  the  meanings  of  the  words,  as 
has  been  supposed  by  many  early  writers.  The 
Hebrew  OWl  is  derived  from  a  verb  signifying  pri- 
marily to  shut  up,  and  hence  to  (1)  consecrate  or 
devote,  and  (2)  exterminate.  Any  object  so  de- 
voted to  the  Lord  was  irredeemable:  if  an  inanimate 
object,  it  was  to  be  given  to  the  priests  (Num. 
xviii.  14) ;  if  a  living  creature  or  even  a  man,  it 
was  to  be  slain  (Lev.  xxvii.  28,  29);  hence  the 
idea  of  extermination  as  connected  with  devoting. 
Generally  speaking  a  vow  of  this  description  was 
taken  only  with  respect  to  the  idolatrous  nations  who 
were  marked  out  for  destruction  by  the  special  de- 
cree of  Jehovah,  as  in  Num.  xxi.  2 ;  Josh.  vi.  17 : 
but  occasionally  the  vow  was  made  indefinitely, 
and  involved  the  death  of  the  innocent,  as  is  illus- 
trated in  the  cases  of  Jephthah's  daughter  (Judg. 
xi.  31),  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  xiv.  24)  who  was 
only  saved  by  the  interposition  of  the  people.  The 
breach  of  such  a  vow  on  the  part  of  any  one  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  participating  in  it  was  punished 
with  death  (Josh.  vii.  25).  In  addition  to  these 
cases  of  spontaneous  devotion  on  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals, the  word  DTTI  is  frequently  applied  to  the 
extermination  of  idolatrous  nations:  in  such  cases 


*  There  are  some  variations  in  the  orthography  of 
this  name,  both  in  Hebrew  and  the  A.  V.,  which  murt 
be  noticed.  1_.  Hebrew  :  In  1  K.  ii.  26,  and  Jer. 
txxii.il,  it  is  n'njj?,  and  similarly  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  27, 


the  idea  of  a  vow  appears  to  be  dropped,  and  the 
word  assumes  a  purely  secondary  sense  (i£o\o8ptim. 
LXX.) :  or,  if  the  original  meaning  is  still  to 
be  retained,  it  may  be  in  the  sense  of  Jehovah 
(Is.  xxxiv.  2)  sltutting  up,  i.  e.  placing  under  a 
ban,  and  so  necessitating  the  destruction  of  them, 
in  order  to  prevent  all  contact.  The  extermination 
being  the  result  of  a  positive  command  (Ex.  xxii.  20), 
the  idea  of  a  vow  is  excluded,  although  doubtless 
the  instances  already  referred  to  (Num.  xxi.  2 ; 
Josh.  vi.  17)  show  how  a  vow  was  occasionally 
superadded  to  the  command.  It  may  be  further 
noticed  that  the  degree  to  which  the  work  of  de- 
struction was  carried  out,  varied.  Thus  it  applied 
to  the  destruction  of  (1)  men  alone  (Deut.  xx.  13) ; 
(2)  men,  women,  and  children  (Deut.  ii.  34) ;  (3) 
virgins  excepted  (Num.  xxxi.  17 ;  Judg.  xxi.  11); 
(4)  all  living  creatures  (Deut.  xx.  16 ;  1  Sam.  xv. 
3) ;  the  spoil  in  the  former  cases  were  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  army  (Deut.  ii.  35,  xx.  14 ;  Josh.  xxii. 
8),  instead  of  being  given  over  to  the  priesthood, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  recorded  vow  of  Joshua  (Joeh. 
vi.  19).  Occasionally  the  town  itself  was  utterly 
destroyed,  the  site  rendered  desolate  (Josh.  vi.  26), 
and  the  name  Hormah  (JAriSt/ia,  LXX.)  applied 
to  it  (Num.  xxi.  3). 

We  pass  on  to  the  Rabbinical  sense  of  D1H  as  re- 
ferring to  excommunication,  premising  that  an  ap- 
proximation to  that  sense  is  found  in  Ezr.  x.  8, 
where  forfeiture  of  goods  is  coupled  with  separation 
from  the  congregation.  Three  degrees  of  excom- 
munication are  enumerated  (1)  TT3,  involving  va- 
rious restrictions  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  matters 
for  the  space  of  30  days:  to  this  it  is  supposed  that 
the  terms  lupopt(tw  (Luke  vi.  22)  and  kitoavri- 
yayos  (John  ix.  22)  refer.  (2)  D^in,  a  more  pub- 
lic and  formal  sentence,  accompanied  with  curses, 
and  involving  severer  restrictions  foi  an  indefinite 
period.  (3)  KflDC,  rarely,  if  ever,  used — com- 
plete and  irrevocable  excommunication.  DTTI  was 
occasionally  used  in  a  generic  sense  for  any  of  the 
three  (Carpzov.  Appar.  p.  557).  Some  expositors 
refer  the  terms  ivtttlfay  koI  iK&iWtir  (Luke  vi. 
22)  to  the  second  species,  but  a  comparison  of  John 
ix.  22  with  34  shows  that  ix&iWtiv  is  synonym- 
ous with  airoavv&ywyov  toitiv,  and  there  appears 
no  reason  for  supposing  the  latter  to  be  of  a  severe 
character. 

The  word  lu/iStpa  frequently  occurs  in  St  Paul's 
writing,  and  many  expositors  have  regarded  his  use 
of  it  as  a  technical  term  for  judicial  excommunica- 
tion. That  the  word  was  so  used  in  the  early 
Church,  there  can  be  do  doubt  (Bingham,  Antiq . 
xvi.  2,  §16) :  but  an  examination  of  the  passages  in 
which  it  occurs  shows  that,  like  the  cognate  word 
l&aStfLartfa  (Matt.  xxvi.  74  ;  Mark  xiv.  71  ;  Acts 
xxiii.  12,  21),  it  had  acquired  a  more  general  sense 
as  expressive  either  of  strong  feeling  (Rom.  ix.  3; 
cf.  Ex.  xxxii.  32),  or  of  dislike  and  condemnation 
(1  Cor.  xii.  3,  xvi.  32  ;  Gal.  i.  9).     [W.  L.  B.] 

AN'ATHOTH  (rfnjg ;  'ArocVM ;  Anatkoth), 

name  of  two  men.  1.  A  Benjamite  (Chr.  vii.  8). 
2.  (Neh.  x.  19). 

AN'ATHOTH  (TrirWg,'  possibly  =  «  echoes  j" 

nruyn.  2.  English :  Anethothite,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  27 : 
Anetothite,  1  Chr.  xxvii.  12  :  Antothite,  1  Chr.  xi.  2S, 
xii.  8.  "  Jeremiah  of  A."  .lor.  xxix.  27,  shomd  lie, 
"  J.  the  Anathothito." 
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pi  or.  of  Dig,  by  which  name  the  place  i9  called  in  the 

Tilmud  Jama,  10;  'AvaBiB ;  Anathoth),  a  city  of 
Benjamin,  omitted  from  the  list  in  Josh,  xviii.,  but  a 
priests'  city;  with  "suburbs"  (Josh.  xxi.  18 ;  1  Chr. 

vi.  60  (45)  ).  Hither,  to  his  "  fields,"  Abiathar  was 
banished  by  Solomon  after  the  failure  of  his  attempt 
to  put  Adonijah  on  the  throne  (1  K.  ii.  26).  This 
was  the  native  place  of  Abiezer,  one  of  David's 
30  captains  (2  Sam.  iriii.  27  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  28, 
xxvii.  12),  and  of  Jehu,  another  of  the  mighty  men 
(1  Chr.  xii.  3) ;  and  here,  "  of  the  priests  that 
were  in  Anathoth,"  Jeremiah  was  born  (Jer.  i.  1 ; 
xi.  21,  23 ;  xxix.  27 ;  xxxii.  7,  8,  9). 

The  "men"  ('CJK,  not  '33,  as  in  most  of  the 
other  cases;  comp.  however,  Netophnh,  Michmash, 
Jtc.)  of  A.  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezra  ii.  23 ;  Neh.  vii.  27 ;  1  Esdr.  v.  18). 

Anathoth  lay  on  or  near  the  great  road  from  the 
north  to  Jerusalem  (Is.  z.  30) ;  by  Eusebius  it  is 
placed  at  3  miles  from  the  city  (Onom.),  and  by 
Jerome  (turrit  Anathoth)  at  the  same  distance 
contra  septentrionem  Jerusalem  (ad  Jerem.  cap. ).). 
The  traditional  site  at  Kuriet  el-Enab  does  not  fulfil 
these  conditions,  being  10  miles  distant  from  the 
city,  and  nearer  W.  than  N.  But  the  real  position 
has  no  doubt  been  discovered  by  Robinson  at  Anita, 
on  a  broad  ridge  If  hour  N.N.E.  from  Jerusalem. 
The  cultivation  of  the  priests  survives  in  tilled 
fields  of  grain,  with  figs  and  olives.  There  axe  the 
remains  of  walls  and  strong  foundations,  and  the 
quarries  still  supply  Jerusalem  with  building  stone 
(Rob.  i.  437,  438).  [G.] 

ANCHOR.  [Ship.] 

ANDREW,  St.  CAvtpiat:  Andreas;  the 
name  Andreas  occurs  in  Greek  writers ;  e.  g.  A  then. 

vii.  p.  312,  and  iv.  p.  675;  it  is  found  in  Dion 
Cass,  lxviii.  32,  as  the  name  of  a  Cyrenian  Jew,  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan),  one  among  the  first  called  of 
the  Apostles  of  our  Lord  (John  i.  41 ;  Matt  iv.  18) ; 
brother  (whether  elder  or  younger  is  uncertain)  of 
Simon  Peter  (ibid.).  He  was  of  Bethsaida,  and  had 
been  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist.  On  hearing  Jesus 
a  second  time  designated  by  him  as  the  Lamb  of  God, 
he  left  his  former  master,  and,  in  company  with 
another  of  John's  disciples,  attached  himself  to  our 
Lord.  By  his  means  his  brother  Simon  was  brought 
to  Jesus  (John  i.  41).  The  apparent  discrepancy 
in  Matt.  iv.  18  fT.  Mk.iii.  16  ff.,  where  the  two 
appear  to  have  been  called  together,  is  no  real  one, 
St.  John  relating  the  first  introduction  of  the  bro- 
thers to  Jesus,  the  other  Evangelists  their  formal 
call  to  follow  Him  in  his  ministry.  In  the 
catalogue  of  the  Apostles,  Andrew  appears,  in 
Matt.  x.  2,  Luke  vi.  14,  second,  next  after  his 
brother  Peter;  but  in  Mark  iii.  16,  Acts  i.  14, 
fourth,  next  after  the  three,  Peter,  James,  and 
John,  and  in  company  with  Philip.  And  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  his  real  place  of  dignity  among 
the  apostles;  for  in  Mark  xiii.  3,  we  find  Peter, 
James,  John,  and  Andrew,  inquiring  privately  of 
our  Lord  about  His  coming ;  and  in  John  xii.  22, 
when  certain  Greeks  wished  for  an  interview  with 
Jesus,  they  applied  through  Andrew,  who  consulted 
Philip,  and  in  company  with  him  made  the  request 
known  to  our  Lord.  This  last  circumstance,  com- 
bined with  the  Greek  character  of  both  their  names, 
may  perhaps  point  to  some  slight  shade  of  Hel- 
lenistic connexion  on  the  part  of  the  two  apostles ; 
though  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  any  of  the 
Twlve  were  Hellenists  in  the  proper  sense.  On 


the  occasion  of  the  fire  thousand  in  the  wilderness 
wanting  nourishment,  it  is  Andrew  who  points  out 
the  little  lad  with  the  five  barley  loaves  and  the  two 
fishes.  Scripture  relates  nothing  of  him  beyond 
these  scattered  notices.  Except  in  the  catalogue  (i. 
14),  his  name  does  not  occur  once  in  the  Acta.  The 
traditions  about  him  are  various.  Eusebius  (iii.  1) 
makes  him  preach  in  Scythia;  Jerome  (Ep.  148, 
ad  Marc.)  and  Theodoret  (ad  Psalm,  cxvi.),  in 
Acliaia  (Greece) ;  Nicephorus  (ii.  39),  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Thrace.  He  is  said  to  have  been  crucified,  at 
Patrae  in  Achaia,  on  a  cux  decussata  (X) ;  but  this 
is  doubted  by  Lipsius  (de  Cruce,  i.  7),  and  Sa- 
gittarius (de  Cruciatibus  Martyrvm,  viii.  12). 
Eusebius  (H.  E.  iii.  25)  speaks  of  an  apocryphal 
Acts  of  Andrew;  and.  Epiphanius  (Haer.  xlvi.  1) 
states  that  the  Encratites  accounted  it  among  their 
principal  Scriptures ;  and  (lxiii.  2)  he  sap  the  same 
of  the  Origeniani.  (See  Fabric.  Cod.  Apocr.  i.  456  ff., 
Menolog.  Qraecor.  i.  221  f. ;  Perion.  Vit.  Apostol. 
i.  p.  82  ff.)  [H.  A.] 

ANDBONI'CUS  ('AityoVucoj).  1.  An  officer 
left  as  viceroy  (SiaSix^fos,  2  Mace.  iv.  31)  in 
Antioch  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  during  his  absence 
(n.c.  171).  Menelaus  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  his  good  offices  by  offering  him 
some  golden  vessels  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
temple.  When  Onias  (Onias  III.)  was  certainly 
assured  that  the  sacrilege  had  been  committed, 
he  sharply  reprove i  Menelaus  for  the  crime,  having 
previously  taken  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo 
and  Artemis  at  Daphne.  At  the  instigation  of 
Menelaus,  Andronicus  induced  Onias  to  leave  the 
sanctuary  and  immediately  put  him  to  death  in 
prison  (xaf4n\fiaty,  2  Mace.  iv.  34  ?).  This 
murder  excited  general  indignation ;  and  on  the 
return  of  Antiochus,  Andronicus  was  publicly 
degraded  and  executed  (£  Mace.  iv.  30-38).  Jose- 
phus  places  the  death  of  Onias  before  the  High- 
Priesthood  of  Jason  (Ant .  xii.  5.  1),  and  omits  all 
mention  of  Andronicus ;  but  there  is  not  sufficient 
reason  to  doubt  the  truthfulness  of  the  narrative, 
as  Wemsdorf  has  done  (Ve  fide  libr.  Mace.  pp. 
90,  f.). 

2.  Another  officer  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  who 
was  left  by  him  on  Gnrizim  («V  Tap-  2  Mace, 
v.  23),  probably  in  occupation  of  the  temple  there. 
As  the  name  was  common,  it  seems  unreasonable  to 
identify  this  general  with  the  former  one,  and  so  to 
introduce  a  contradiction  into  the  history  (Wems- 
dorf, I.  c. ;  Ewald,  Oesch.  d.  Volhes  /jr.  iv.  335  n. ; 
comp.  Grimm,  2  Mace.  iv.  38).         [B.  F.  W.] 

ANDRONI  CUS  ('AxopoVmoj ;  Andronictu), 
a  Christian  at  Rome,  saluted  by  St.  Paul  (Rom. 
xvi.  7),  together  with  Junias.  The  two  are  called  by 
him  his  relations  (trvyytrus)  and  fellow-captives, 
and  of  note  among  the  apostles,  nsing  that  teim 
probably  in  the  wider  sense;  and  he  describes  them 
as  having  been  converted  to  Christ  before  himself. 
According  to  Hippolytus  he  was  bishop  of  Pannonia ; 
according  to  Dorotheus,  of  Spain.  [H.  A.] 

A"NEM  (D33J ;  *V  'Atvdv,  Alex.  Atd/i),  a  city 
of  Issachar,  with  "  suburbs,"  belonging  to  the 
Gershonites,  1  Chr.  vi.  73  (Heb.  58).  It  is  omitted 
in  the  lists  in  Josh.  xix.  and  xxi.,  and  instead  of  it 
we  find  En-gannim .  Possibly  the  one  is  a  contraction 
of  the  other,  as  Kartan  of  Kirjathaim.  [G.] 

A  TIER  ("0J>;  $  'AWtp;  Aner),  a  city  of 

Manasseh  west  of  Jordan,  with  "suburbs" 

F  2 
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to  the  Kohathites  (1  Chr.  vi.  70  (55)  ).  By  com- 
parison with  the  parallel  list  in  Josh.  xxi.  25,  it 
would  appear  to  be  a  corruption  of  Taanach  (T})J 

for  iJjm). 

A'NEE  Avrir;  Aner),  one  of  the 

three  Hebronite  chiefs  who  aided  Abraham  in  the 
pursuit  after  the  four  invading  kings  (Gen.  xiv. 
13,  24).  [R.  W.  B.] 

ANGABETJ'O  ('Ayyopf  io> ;  Angaria,  Vulg., 
Matt.  v.  41,  Mark  rv.  21),  simply  translated 
"  compel "  in  the  A.  V.,  is  a  word  of  Persian, 
or  rather  of  Tatar,  origin,  signifying  to  compel  to 
serve  as  an  tyyapos  or  mounted  courier.  The  words 
ankarie  or  anyharii,  in  Tatar,  mean  compulsory 
work  without  pay.  Herodotus  (viii.  98)  describes 
the  system  of  the  iyyaptla.  He  says  that  the 
Persians,  in  order  to  make  all  haste  in  carrying 
messages,  have  relays  of  men  and  horses  stationed 
at  intervals,  who  hand  the  despatch  from  one  to 
another  without  interruption  either  from  weather  or 
darkness,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Greeks  in  their 
Xxxjixatriipopla.  This  horse-post  the  Persians  called 
ltyyap4)iov.  In  order  to  effect  the  object,  license  was 
given  to  the  couriers  by  the  government  to  press 
into  the  service  men,  horses,  and  even  vessels. 
Hence  the  word  cane  to  signify  "press,"  and 
Irryaptla  is  explained  by  Suidas  tyfuxrla  Kai  imy- 
leala  tovktta,  and  hyyapcitirSai,  els  Qoprtrylar 
ley t trial.  Persian  supremacy  introduced  the  practice 
and  the  name  into  Palestine ;  and  Lightfoot  says  the 
Talmudiata  used  to  call  any  oppressive  service 
N^33X.  Among  the  proposals  made  by  Demetrius 
Soter  to  Jonathan  the  high-priest,  one  was  ^  iyya- 
ptitaiai  Ttk  r&v  'lovtalay  faroftryta.  The  system 
was  also  adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  thus  the  word 
"  angario "  came  into  use  in  later  Latin.  Pliny 
alludes  to  the  practice,  "  festioationem  tabellarii 
diplomats  adjuvi."  Sir  J.  Chardin  and  other  tra- 
vellers make  mention  of  it.  The  Syyaooi  were  also 
called  itrrdytai..  (Liddell  and  Scott,  and  Stephens ; 
and  Scheller,  Lex.  >.  m. ;  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  6, 
§§17,  18;  Athen.  iii.  94,  122;  Aesch.  Ag.  282, 
Pen.  217  (Dind.);  Esth.  viii.  14;  Joseph.  A.  J. 
xlii.  2,  §3;  Pliny,  Ep.  x.  14, 121,  122;  Lightfoot 
On  Matt.  v.  41 ;  Chardin,  Travels,  p.  257 ;  Plut. 
De  Alex.  Hag.  p.  326.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

ANGELS  (D'DX^D ;  of  Srve\oi;  often  with 

the  addition  of  ft\i\\  or  Dt6k.    In  later  books 

t  :  •  v: 

the  word  D'BHp,  ol  87101,  is  used  as  an  equi- 
valent term.)  By  the  word  "  angels  "  (».  e.  "  mes- 
sengers "  of  God)  we  ordinarily  understand  a  race 
of  spiritual  beings,  of  a  nature  exalted  far  above 
that  of  man,  although  infinitely  removed  from  that 
of  God,  whose  office  is  "  to  do  Him  service  in  hea- 
ven, and  by  His  appointment  to  succour  and  defend 
men  on  earth."  The  object  of  the  present  article 
is  threefold :  1st,  to  refer  to  any  other  Scriptural 
uses  of  this  and  similar  words ;  2ndly,  to  notice  the 
revelations  of  the  nature  of  these  spiritual  beings 
given  in  Scripture ;  and  3rdly,  to  derive  from  the 
same  source,  a  brief  description  of  their  office  towards 
man.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  its  scope  is  purely 
Biblical,  and  that,  in  consequence,  it  does  not  enter 
into  any  extra-Scriptural  speculations  on  this  mys- 
terious subject. 

(I.)  In  the  first  place,  there  are  many  passages 
in  which  the  expression  the  "  angel  of  God,"  "  the 
mgel  of  Jehovah,"  is  certainly  used  for  a  manifes- 
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tation  of  God  himself.  This  is  especially  the  ess* 
in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  may 
be  seen  at  once,  by  a  comparison  of  Gen.  xxii.  1 1 
with  12,  and  of  Ex.  iii.  2  with  6,  and  14 ;  where  He, 
who  is  called  the  "  angel  of  God  "  in  one  verse,  is 
called  "  God,"  and  even  "  Jehovah  "  in  those  which 
follow,  and  accepts  the  worship  due  to  God  alone. 
(Contrast  Rev.  xix.  10  ixi.  9.)  See  also  Gen.  xvi. 
7,  13,  xxxi.  11,  13,  xlviii.  15,  16;  Num.  xxii. 
22,  32,  35,  and  comp.  Is.  Ixiii.  9  with  Ex.  xxxiii. 
14,  &c.  &c.  The  same  expression  (it  seems)  is  used 
by  St.  Paul,  in  speaking  to  heathens.   See  Acts 

xxvii.  23  comp.  with  xxiii.  11. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that,  side  by  side  with 
these  expressions,  we  read  of  God's  being  manifested 
in  the  form  of  man ;  as  to  Abraham  at  Mam  re 
(Gen.  xviii.  2,  22  comp.  xix.  1),  to  Jacob  at  Pe- 
nuel  (Gen.  xxxii.  24,  30),  to  Joshua  at  Gilgal 
(Josh.  v.  13,  1 5),  &c.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted, 
that  both  sets  of  passages  refer  to  the  same  kind  of 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  Presence. 

This  being  the  case,  since  we  know  that  "no 
man  hath  seen  God  "  (the  Father)  "  at  any  time," 
and  that  "  the  only-begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father  He  hath  revealed  Him  "  (John 
i.  18),  the  inevitable  inference  is  that  by  the  "  Angel 
of  the  Lord"  in  such  passages  is  meant  He, 
who  is  from  the  beginning  the  "  Word,"  «'.  *.  the 
Manifester  or  Revealer  of  God.  These  appearances 
are  evidently  "  foreshadowings  of  the  Incarnation." 
By  these  (that  is)  God  the  Son  manifested  Himself 
from  time  to  time  in  that  human  nature,  which  He 
united  to  the  Godhead  for  ever  in  the  Virgin's 
womb. 

This  conclusion  is  corroborated  by  the  fact,  that 
the  phrases  used  as  equivalent  to  the  word  "  Angels  ** 
in  Scripture,  viz.  the  '*  sons  of  God,"  or  even  in 
poetry,  the  "  gods  "  (Elohim),  the  "  holy  ones," 
Sec.,  are  names,  which  in  their  full  and  proper 
sense  are  applicable  only  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
As  He  is  "the  Son  of  God,"  so  also  is  He  the 
"  Angel,"  or"  messenger"  of  the  Lord.  Accordingly 
it  is  to  His  Incarnation,  that  all  angelic  ministration 
is  distinctly  referred,  as  to  a  central  truth,  by 
which  alone  its  nature  and  meaning  can  be  under- 
stood.   (See  John  i.  51 ,  comparing  it  with  Gen. 

xxviii.  11-17,  and  especially  with  v.  13.) 
Besides  this,  which  is  the  highest  application  of 

the  word  "  angel,"  we  find  the  phrase  used  of  any 
messengers  of  God,  such  as  the  prophets  (Is.  xlii. 
19;  Hag.  i.  13;  Mai.  iii.  1),  the  priests  (Mai.  ii. 
7),  and  the  rulers  of  the  Christian  churches  (Rev. 
i.  20) ;  much  as,  even  more  remarkably,  the  word 
"  Elohim  "  is  applied,  in  Ps.  lxxxii.  6,  to  those  who 
judge  in  God's  name. 

These  usages  of  the  word  are  not  only  interesting 
in  themselves,  but  will  serve  to  throw  light  on  the 
nature  and  the  method  of  the  ministration  of  those, 
whom  wc  more  especially  term  "  the  angels." 

(II.)  In  passing  on  to  consider  what  is  revealed 
in  Scripture  as  to  the  angelic  nature,  we  are  led  at 
once  to  notice,  that  the  Bible  deals  with  this  and 
with  kindred  subjects  exclusively  in  their  practical 
bearings,  only  so  far  (that  is)  as  they  conduce  to 
our  knowledge  of  God  and  of  ourselves,  and  more 
particularly  as  they  are  connected  with  the  one 
great  subject  of  all  Scripture,  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God.  Little  therefore  is  said  of  the  nature  of 
angels  as  distinct  from  their  office. 

They  are  termed  "spirits"  (as  e.g.  in  Heb.  i. 
14),  although  this  word  is  applied  more  com- 
monly, not  so  much  to  themselves,  as  to  their  power 
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dwelling  in  man  (e.g.  1  Sam.  zviii.  10;  Matt.  via. 
16,  &c.  See.).  The  word  is  the  same  as  that  used  of 
the  soul  of  man,  when  separate  from  the  body  (e.g. 
Matt.  xiv.  26 ;  Luke  xxiv.  37, 39 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  19) ; 
but,  since  it  properly  expresses  only  that  super- 
tensuous  and  rational  element  of  man's  nature, 
which  is  in  him  the  image  of  God  (see  John  iv. 
'24),  and  by  which  he  has  communion  with  God 
(Rom.  viii.  16);  and  since  also  we  are  told,  that 
there  is  a  "  spiritual  body,"  as  well  as  a  "  natural 
(#vxutir)  body"  (1  Cor.  it.  44),  it  does  not 
assert  that  the  angelic  nature  is  incorporeal.  The 
contrary  seems  expressly  implied  by  the  words,  in 
which  our  Lord  declares,  that,  after  the  Resurrec- 
tion, men  shall  be  "like  the  angels"  (i<rayyt\oi) 
(Luke  xx.  36) ;  because  (as  is  elsewhere  said,  Phil, 
iii.  21)  their  bodies,  as  well  as  their  spirits,  shall 
hare  been  made  entirely  like  His.  It  may  also  be 
noticed  that  the  glorious  appearance,  ascribed  to  the 
angels  in  Scripture  (as  in  Dan.  x.  6)  is  the  same 
as  that  which  shone  out  in  our  Lord's  Transfigura- 
tion, and  in  which  St.  John  saw  Him  clothed  in 
heaven  (Rev.  i.  14-16);  and  moreover,  that,  when- 
ever angels  have  been  made  manifest  to  man,  it  has 
always  been  in  human  form  (as  e.g.  in  Gen.  xviii., 
jdx.;  Luke  xxiv.  4;  Acts  i.  10,  &c.  &c.).  The 
very  fact  that  the  titles  "  sons  of  God  "  (Job  i.  6, 
xxi viii.  7;  Dan.  iii.  25  comp.  with  28*),  and 
"gods"  (Ps.  viii.  5;  xovii.  7),  applied  to  them, 
ai«  also  given  to  men  (see  Luke  iii.  38 ;  Ps.  lxxxii. 
6,  and  comp.  our  Lord's  application  of  this  last 
passage  in  John  x.  34-37),  points  in  the  same  way 
to  a  difference  only  of  degree,  and  an  identity  of 
kind,  between  the  human  and  the  angelic  nature. 

The  angels  are  therefore  revealed  to  us  as  beings, 
such  as  man  might  be  and  will  be  when  the  power 
of  sin  and  death  is  removed,  partaking  in  their  mea- 
sure of  the  attributes  of  God,  Truth,  Purity,  and 
Love,  because  always  beholding  His  face  (Matt, 
xviii.  10),  and  therefore  being  "made  like  Him" 
(1  John  iii.  2).  This,  of  course,  implies  finiteness, 
and  therefore  (in  the  strict  sense)  "  imperfection  " 
of  nature,  and  constant  progress,  both  moral  and 
intellectual,  through  all  eternity.  Such  imperfec- 
tion, contrasted  with  the  infinity  of  God,  is  ex- 
pressly ascribed  to  them  in  Job  iv.  18 ;  Matt.  xxiv. 
36 ;  1  Pet.  i.  12 :  and  it  is  this,  which  emphatic- 
ally points  them  out  to  us  as  creatures,  fellow-ser- 
vants of  man,  and  therefore  incapable  of  usurping 
the  place  of  gods. 

This  finiteness  of  nature  implies  capacity  of  temp- 
tation (see  Butler's  Anal.  Part  i.  c.  5) ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  hear  of  "  fallen  angels.  Of  the 
nature  of  their  temptation  and  the  circumstances 
of  their  fall,  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  All 
that  is  certain  is,  that  they  "  left  their  first  estate  " 
(tV  iavruy  4pxl)i>):  and  that  they  are  now  "  angels 
of  the  devil "  (Matt.  xrv.  41 ;  Kev.  xii.  7,  9),  par- 
taking therefore  of  the  falsehood,  uncleanness,  and 
hatred,  which  are  his  peculiar  characteristics  (John 
viii.  44).  AH  that  can  be  conjectured  must  be 
based  on  the  analogy  of  man's  own  temptation  and 
tall. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  title  especially  assigned 
to  the  angels  of  God,  that  of  the  "  holy  ones  "  (see 
e.g.  Dan.  iv.  13,  23,  viii.  13;  Matt.  xrv.  31),  is 


■  Gen.  vi.  2,  is  omitted  here  and  below,  as  being 
a  controverted  passage ;  although  many  MS8.  of  the 
T  TT  have  oi  syyaAot  instead  of  at  viol  here. 

*  The  inordinate  subjectivity  of  German  philosophy 
on  this  subject  (sec,  e.g.,  Winer's  BealK.),  of  course, 


precisely  the  one  which  is  given  to  those  men  who  are 
renewed  in  Christ's  image,  but  which  belongs  to 
them  in  actuality  and  in  perfection  only  hereafter. 
(Comp.  Heb.  ii.  10,  v.  9,  xii.  23.)  Its  use  evi- 
dently implies  that  the  angelic  probation  is  over,  and 
their  crown  of  glory  won. 

Thus  much  then  is  revealed  of  the  angelic  nature, 
as  may  make  it  to  us  an  ideal  of  human  goodness 
(Matt.  vi.  10),  or  beacon  of  warning  as  to  the 
tendency  of  sin.  It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  in 
such  revelation  is  found  a  partial  satisfaction  of 
that  craving  for  the  knowledge  of  creatures,  higher 
than  ourselves  and  yet  fellow-servants  with  us  of 
God,  which  in  its  diseased  form  becomes  Poly- 
theism.* Its  full  satisfaction  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  Incarnation  alone,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that 
after  the  Revelation  of  God  in  the  flesh,  the  angelic 
ministrations  recorded  are  indeed  fewer,  but  the 
reference  to  the  angels  are  far  more  frequent — as 
though  the  danger  of  Polytheistic  idolatry  had,  com- 
paratively speaking,  passed  away. 

(ill.)  The  most  important  subject,  and  that  on 
which  we  have  the  fullest  revelation,  is  the  office 
of  the  angels. 

Of  their  office  in  heaven,  we  have,  of  course,  only 
vague  prophetic  glimpses  (as  in  1  K.  xxii.  19 ;  Is. 
vi.  1-3;  Dan.  vii.  9, 10;  Rev.  vi.  11,  Sec.),  which 
show  us  nothing  but  a  never-ceasing  adoration,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  vision  of  God,  through  the  "  perfect 
love,  which  casteth  out  fear." 

Their  office  towards  man  is  far  more  fully  de- 
scribed to  us.  They  are  represented  as  being,  in 
the  widest  sense,  agents  of  God's  Providence,  na- 
tural and  supernatural,  to  the  body  and  to  the  soul. 
Thus  the  operations  of  nature  are  spoken  of,  as 
under  angelic  guidance  fulfilling  the  Will  of  God. 
Not  only  is  this  the  case  in  poetical  passages,  such 
as  Ps.  civ.  4  (commented  upon  in  Heb.  i.  7),  where 
the  powers  of  air  and  fire  are  referred  to  them, 
but  in  the  simplest  prose  history,  as  where  the  pes- 
tilences which  slew  the  firstborn  (Ex.  xii.  23 ; 
Heb.  xi.  28),  the  disobedient  people  in  the  wilder- 
ness (1  Cor.  x.  10),  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of 
David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16;  1  Chr.  xxi.  16),  and  the 
army  of  Sennacherib  (2  K .  xii.  35),  as  also  the  plague 
which  cut  off  Herod  (Acts  xii.  23)  are  plainly  spoken 
of  as  the  work  of  the  "  Angel  of  the  Lord."  Nor  can 
the  mysterious  declarations  of  the  Apocalypse,  by 
far  the  most  numerous  of  all,  be  resolved  by  honest 
interpretation  into  mere  poetical  imagery.  (See 
especially  Rev.  viii.  and  ix.)  It  is  evident  that 
angelic  agency,  like  that  of  man,  does  not  exclude 
the  action  of  secondary,  or  (what  are  called)  "  na- 
tural "  causes,  or  interfere  with  the  directness  and 
universality  of  the  Providence  of  God.  The  per- 
sonifications of  poetry,  and  legends  of  mythology 
are  obscure  witnesses  of  its  truth,  which,  however, 
can  rest  only  on  the  revelations  of  Scripture  itself. 

More  particularly,  however,  angels  are  spoken  of 
as  ministers  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  "  su- 
pernatural," or  perhaps  more  correctly,  the  "  spi- 
ritual "  Providence  of  God ;  as  agents  in  the  great 
scheme  of  the  spiritual  redemption  and  sanctiriev- 
tion  of  man,  of  which  the  Bible  is  the  record.  The 
representations  of  them  are  different  in  different 
books  of  Scripture,  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the 


hastens  to  the  conclusion  that  the  belief  in  angels  is 
a  mere  consequence  of  this  craving,  never  (it  would 
seem)  so  entering  into  the  analogy  of  God's  provi- 
dence as  to  suppose  it  possible  that  this  inward  crav- 
ing should  correspond  to  some  outward  reality. 
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New ;  but  the  reasons  of  the  differences  are  to  be 
found  in  the  differences  of  scope  attributable  to  the 
books  themselves.  As  different  parts  of  God's  Pro- 
vidence arc  brought  out,  so  also  arise  different  views 
of  His  angelic  ministers. 

In  the  Book  of  Job,  which  deals  with  "  Natural 
Religion,"  they  are  spoken  of  but  vaguely,  as  sur- 
rounding God's  throne  above,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
completion  of  His  creative  work  (Job  i.  6,  ii.  1, 
xxxviii.  7).  No  direct  and  visible  appearance  to 
man  is  even  hinted  at. 

In  the  Book  of  Genesis,  there  is  no  notice  of  an- 
gelic appearance  till  after  the  call  of  Abraham. 
Then,  as  the  book  is  the  history  of  the  chosen  fa- 
tuity, so  the  angels  mingle  with  and  watch  over  its 
family  life,  entertained  by  Abraham  and  by  Lot 
(Geo.  zviii.,  xix.),  guiding  Abraham's  servant  to 
Padan-Aram  (xxiv.  7,  40),  seen  by' the  fugitive 
Jacob  at  Bethel  (xzviii.  12),  and  welcoming  his 
return  at  Mahanaim  (zxxii.  1).  Their  ministry 
hallows  domestic  life,  in  its  trials  and  its  blessings 
alike,  and  is  closer,  more  familiar,  and  less  awful 
tliau  in  aftertimes.  (Contrast  Gen.  xviii.  with? 
Judg.  vi.  21,  22,  xiii.  16,  22.) 

In  the  subsequent  history,  that  of  a  chosen  na- 
tion, the  angels  are  represented  more  as  ministers  of 
wrath  and  mercy,  messengers  of  a  King,  rather  than 
common  children  of  the  One  Father.  It  is,  moreover, 
to  be  observed,  that  the  records  of  their  appearance 
belong  especially  to  two  periods,  that  of  the  Judges, 
and  that  of  the  captivity,  which  were  transition 
pei  iois  in  Israelitish  history,  the  former  one  des- 
titute of  direct  revelation  or  prophetic  guidance, 
the  latter  one  of  special  trial  and  unusual  con- 
tact with  heathenism.  During  the  lives  of  Moses 
and  Joshua  there  is  no  record  of  the  appearance  of 
created  angels,  ami  only  obscure  reference  to  angels 
at  all.  In  the  Book  of  Judges  angels  appear  at 
once  to  rebuke  idolatry  (ii.  1-4),  to  call  Gideon 
(vi.  11,  &c.)  and  consecrate  Samson  (xiii.  3,  &c.)  to 
the  work  of  deliverance. 

The  prophetic  office  begins  with  Samuel,  and  im- 
mediately angelic  guiJance  is  withheld,  except 
when  needed  by  the  prophets  themselves  (1  K.  xix. 
5;  2  K.  vi.  17).  During  the  prophetic  and 
kingly  period,  angels  are  spoken  of  only  (as  noticed 
above)  as  ministers  of  God  in  the  operations  of 
nature.  But  in  the  captivity,  when  the  Jews 
were  in  the  presence  of  foreign  nations,  each  claim- 
ing its  tutelary  deity,  then  to  the  prophets  Daniel 
and  Zechariah,  angels  are  revealed  in  a  fresh  light, 
as  watching,  not  only  over  Jerusalem,  but  also 
over  heathen  kingdoms,  under  the  Providence,  and 
to  work  out  the  designs,  of  the  Lord.  (See  Zech. 
passim,  and  Dan.  iv.  13,  23,  x.  10, 13, 20, 21,  &c) 
In  the  whole  period,  they,  as  truly  as  the  prophets 
and  kings  themselves,  are  seen  as  God's  ministers, 
watching  over  the  national  life  of  the  subjects  of 
the  Great  King. 

The  Incarnation  marks  a  new  epoch  of  angelic 
ministration.  "  The  Angel  of  Jehovah,"  the  Lord 
of  all  created  angels,  having  now  descended  from 
heaven  to  earth,  it  was  natural  that  His  servants 
should  continue  to  do  Him  service  there.  Whether  to 
predict  and  glorify  His  birth  itself  (Matt.  i.  20 ; 
Luke  i.  ii.)  to  minister  to  Him  after  his  temptation 
and  agony  (Matt.  iv.  11;  Luke  xiii.  43),  or  to 


'  The  notion  of  special  guardian  angels,  watching 
over  individual*,  is  consistent  with  this  passage,  but 
not  necessarily  deduced  from  it.  The  belief  of  it 
among  the  early  Christians  is  shown  by  Acts  xii.  19. 


declare  His  resurrection  and  triumphant  ascension 
(Matt,  xxviii.  2;  John  xx.  12;  Acts  i.  10,  11) — 
they  seem  now  to  be  indeed  "  ascending  and  de- 
scending on  the  Son  of  Man,"  almost  ss  though 
transferring  to  earth  the  ministrations  of  heaven. 
It  is  clearly  seen,  that  whatever  was  done  by  them 
for  men  in  earlier  days,  was  but  typical  of  and 
flowing  from  their  service  to  Him.  (See  Ps.  xci. 
11,  comp.  Matt.  iv.  6.) 

The  New  Testament  is  the  history  of  the  Charok 
of  Christ,  every  member  of  which  is  united  to 
Him.  Accordingly,  the  angels  are  revealed  now,  as 
"  ministering  spirits "  to  each  individual  member 
of  Christ  for  bis  spiritual  guidance  and  aid  (Heb.  i. 
14).  The  records  of  their  visible  appearance  are 
but  unfrequent  (Acts  v.  19,  viii.  26,  x.  3,  xii.  7, 
xxvii.  23) ;  but  their  presence  and  their  aid  are  re- 
ferred to  familiarly,  almost  as  things  of  course,  ever 
after  the  Incarnation.  They  are  spoken  of  ss  watch- 
ing over  Christ's  little  ones"  (Matt,  xviii.  10),  as 
rejoicing  over  a  penitent  sinner  (Luke  xv.  10),  a* 
present  in  the  worship  of  Christians  (1  Cor.  xi. 
10),d  and  (perhaps)  bringing  their  prayers  before 
God  (Rev.  viii.  3,  4),  and  as  bearing  the  souls  of 
the  redeemed  into  Paradise  (Luke  xvi.  22).  In  one 
word  they  are  Christ's  ministers  of  grace  now,  as 
they  shall  be  of  judgment  hereafter  (Matt.  xiii.  39, 
41,  49,  xvi.  27,  xxiv.  31,  &c.).  By  what  method 
they  act  we  cannot  know  of  ourselves,  nor  are  we 
told,  perhaps  lest  we  should  worship  them,  instead 
of  Him,  whose  servants  they  are  (see  Col.  ii.  18; 
Rev.  xxii.  9) ;  but  of  course  their  agency,  like  that 
of  human  ministers,  depends  for  its  efficacy  on  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Such  is  the  action  of  God's  angels  on  earth,  as  dis- 
closed to  us  in  the  various  stages  of  Revelation ; 
that  of  the  evil  angels  may  be  better  spoken  of 
elsewhere  [Satan]  :  here  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
it  is  the  direct  opposite  ot  their  true  original  office, 
but  permitted  under  God's  overruling  providence 
to  go  until  the  judgment  day. 

That  there  are  degrees  of  the  angelic  nature, 
fallen  and  unfallen,  and  special  titles  and  agencies 
belonging  to  each,  is  clearly  declared  by  St  Paul 
(Eph.  i.  21 ;  Rom.  viii.  38),  but  what  their  ge- 
neral nature  is,  it  is  needless  for  us  to  know,  and 
therefore  useless  to  speculate.  For  what  little  is 
known  of  this  special  nature  see  Cherubim,  Se- 
raphim, Michael,  Gabriel.  [A.  B.] 

ANGLING.  [Fbhikg.] 
ANT  AM  (DJWK ;  'AnoV ;  Aniam),  name  of  > 
man  (1  Chr.  vii.  19). 

AM  (D\3» ;  Aio-d> ;  Anuri),  a  city  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  named  with  Eshtemoh  (i's- 
SemueK)  and  Goshen  (Josh.  xv.  50).  Eusebiua 
and  Jerome  (Onom.  'kvoiip,  Anwi)  mention  a  place 
of  this  name  in  Daroma,  9  miles  south  of  Hebron 
(comp.  also  Anea,  s.  v.  Anab).  [G.j 

ANISE  (oVijtbv,  Matt,  xxiii.  23 ;  Anethmi), 
properly  the  common  dill  (Anethum  gratmlens, 
Linn.),  described  by  the  Talmudists  as  rOE* 
The  anise  has  its  specific  name,  iyurov,  and  though 
similar  to  the  dill  in  properties,  is  an  entirely  dis- 
tinct plant.    The  dill  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 


d  The  difficulty  of  the  passage  has  led  to  its  being 
questioned,  but  the  wording  of  the  original  and  the 
usape  of  the  N.  T.  seem  almost  decisive  on  toe 
point. 
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producing  a  small  flower  of  a  bright  brown  colour, 
and  a  flattened  elliptical  fruit  or  seed.  Both  the 
plant  and  the  wed  were  used  by  the  ancients  (Plin. 
xix.  61,  xx.  74;  Apie.  Ti.  5)  as  a  condiment,  the 
latter  having  a  warm  aromatic  flavour  resembling 
that  of  carraway  seed.  Its  use  with  us  is  medicinal, 
as  a  carminative.  It  is  still  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  East.  [W.  L.  B.] 

ANKLET  (rtpmtfJStt,  v4tm  vtpurQi/not, 
Clem.  Alex.).  This  word  only  occurs  in  Is.  iii.  18, 
D'DSJ?  (and  as  a  proper  name,  Josh.  xiii.  16) ;  unless 
such  ornaments  are  included  in  mjJVR,  Num.  njri. 
50,  which  word  etymologically  would  mean  rather  an 
anklet  than  a  bracelet.  Indeed,  the  same  word  is 
used  in  Is.  iii.  20  (without  the  Aleph  prosthetic) 
for  the  "  stepping-chains  worn  by  Oriental  women, 
fastened  to  the  ankle-band  of  each  leg,  so  that  they 
were  forced  to  walk  elegantly  with  short  steps 
(Gesen.  s. ».).  They  were  as  common  as  bracelets 
and  armlets,  and  made  of  much  the  same  materials; 
the  pleasant  jingling  and  tinkling  which  they  made 
as  they  knocked  against  each  other,  was  no  doubt 
one  of  the  reasons  why  they  were  admired  (Is.  iii. 
16,  18,  "  the  bravery  of  their  tinkling  ornaments.") 
To  increase  this  pleasant  sound  pebbles  were  some- 
times enclosed  in  them  (Calmet.  5.  t>.  Periaceiia 
and  Bella).  The  Arabic  name  "  khulkh&l  "  seems 
to  be  onomatopoean,  and  Lane  (Mod.  Egypt. 
App.  A.)  quotes  from  a  song,  in  allusion  to  the  plea- 
sure caused  by  their  sound,  "  the  ringing  of  thine 
anklets  has  deprived  me  of  reason."  Hence  Mo- 
hammed forbade  them  in  public;  "let  them  not 
make  a  noise  with  their  feet,  that  their  ornaments 
which  they  hide  may  [thereby]  be  discovered" 
(Koran,  xxiv.  31 ,  quoted  by  Lane) ;  no  doubt  Ter- 
tullian  discountenances  them  for  similar  reasons: 
"  Nescio  an  eras  de  periscelio  in  nervum  se  patiatur 
arctari.  .  .  .  Pedes  domi  figite  et  plus  quam  in  auro 
placebunt"  (De  cult.femm.  ii.  13). 

They  were  sometimes  of  great  value.  Lane  speaks 
of  them  (although  they  are  getting  uncommon)  as 
"made  of  solid  gold  or  silver"  (Mod.  Egypt. 

1.  0.) ;  but  he  says  that  the  poorer  village  children 
wear  them  of  iron.  For  their  use  among  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  see  Wilkinson,  iii.  374,  and  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  Diet,  of  Ant.  Art. 
"  PerisoeUs.w  They  do  not,  we  believe,  occur  in  the 
Nineveh  sculptures. 

Livingstone  writes  of  the  favourite  wife  of  an 
African  chief,  "she  wore  a  profusion  of  iron  rings 
on  her  ankles,  to  which  were  attached  little  pieces 
of  sheet  iron  to  enable  her  to  make  a  tinkling  as 
she  walked  in  her  mincing  African  style"  (p.  273). 
On  the  weight  and  inconvenience  of  the  copper  rings 
worn  bv  the  chiefs  themselves,  and  the  odd  walk  it 
causes  them  to  adopt,  see  id.  p.  276.    [F.  W.  F.] 

AN*NA  (njri;  'Am;  Anna) :  the  name 
occurs  in  Punic  as  the  sister  of  Dido.  1.  The 
mother  of  Samuel  (1  K.  i.  2  ff.).  [Hannah.] 

2.  The  wife  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  9  ff.).  3.  The  wile 
of  Raguel  (Tob.  vii.  2  ff.).  4.  A  "  prophetess" 
in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth  (Luke 
ii.  36).  [B.  F.  W.] 

AN'NAAS  (Was;  Anaaa),  1  Esd.  v.  23. 
[Sehaah.] 

AN'NAS  ("Awot,  in  Josephas  "Aiwoj),  a  Jewish 
high-priest.  He  was  son  of  one  Seth,  and  was  ap- 
pointed high-priest  in  his  37th  yetr  (a.d.  7),  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  by  Quirinus,  the  imperial  governor 
of  Syria  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviu.  2,  §1 ) ;  but  was  obliged 


to  give  way  to  Ismael,  son  of  Phabi,  by  Valerius 
Gratus,  procurator  of  Judaea,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  a.d.  14  (to.  xviii.  2,  §2).  But 
soon  Ismael  was  succeeded  by  Eleazar,  son  of  Annas ; 
then  followed,  after  one  year,  Simon,  son  of  Ca- 
mithus,  and  then,  after  another  year  (about  A.D. 
25),  Joseph  Caiaphas,  son-in-law  of  Annas  (John 
xviii.  13;  Joseph.  /.  c).  He  remained  till  the 
passover,  A.D.  37,  and  is  mentioned  in  Luke  iii.  2, 
as  officiating  high-priest,  but  after  Annas,  who 
seems  to  have  retained  the  title,  and  somewhat  also 
of  the  power  of  that  office.  Our  Lord's  first  hear- 
ing (John  xviii.  13)  was  before  Annas,  who  then 
sent  him  bound  to  Caiaphas.  In  Acts  iv.  6,  he  is 
plainly  called  the  high-priest,  and  Caiaphas  merely 
named  with  others  of  his  family.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  to  give  an  account  of  the  seemingly  ca- 
pricious applications  of  this  title.  Winer  supposes 
that  Annas  retained  it  from  his  former  enjoyment  of 
the  office ;  but  to  this  idea  St.  Luke's  expressions 
seem  opposed,  in  which  he  clearly  appears  as  bear- 
ing the  high-priest's  dignity  at  the  time  then  pre- 
sent in  each  case.  Wieseler,  in  his  Chronology,  and 
more  recently  in  an  article  in  Herzog's  Real-cyclo- 
padie,  maintains  that  the  two,  Annas  and  Caiaphas, 
were  together  at  the  head  of  the  Jewish  people,  the 
latter  as  actual  high-priest,  the  former  as  president 

of  the  Sanhedrim  (tObi) ;  and  so  also  Selden,  De 

Synedriis  et  praefecturia  juridicie  veteran  Ebrot- 
orum,  ii.  655:  except  that  this  latter  supposes 
Caiaphas  to  have  been  the  second  praefect  of  the 
Sanhedrim.  Some  again  suppose  that  Annas  held 
the  office  of  JJD,  or  substitute  of  the  high-priest, 
mentioned  by  the  later  Talmudists.  He  lived  to 
old  age,  having  had  five  sons  high-priests  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xx.  9,  §  1).  [H.  A.] 

AN'NAS  ('AvdV ;  Nuaa),  name  of  a  man  (1  Esd. 
ix.  32). 

ANNTJU8  f/Amwo*;  Amin),  1  Esd.  viii.  48; 
comp.  Ezr.  viii.  19. 

ANOINT  (nEto;  Xf><»;  un9°)-  Anointing 
in  Holy  Scripture  is  either  I.  Material,  with  oil 
[Oil],  or  U.  Spiritual,  with  the  Holy  Ghcst. 

1.  Material. — 1.  Ordinary.  Anointing  the 
body  or  head  with  oil  was  a  common  practice  with 
the  Jews,  as  with  other  Oriental  nations  (Deut. 
xxviii.  40;  Ruth  iii.  3;  Mic.  vi.  15).  Absti- 
nence from  it  was  a  sign  of  mourning  (2  Sam.  xiv. 
2;  Dan.  x.  3;  Matt.  vi.  17).  Anointing  the 
head  with  oil  or  ointment  seems  also  to  have  been 
a  mark  of  respect  sometimes  paid  by  a  host  to  his 
guests  (Luke  vii.  46  and  Ps.  xxiii.  5),  and  was 
the  ancient  Egyptian  custom  at  feasts.  Observe, 
however,  that  in  Ps.  xxiii.  the  Hebrew  is  T\WI 

T  I  —  ' 

"thou  hast  made  fat;"  LXX.,  iXixavas;  Vulg., 
impinguasti ;  and  in  Luke  vii.  oAcIfxn  is  used 
as  it  is  in  the  similar  passages  (John  xi.  2  ;  xii.  3). 
The  word  anoint  (bWtltpw)  also  occurs  in  the  sense 
of  preparing  a  body  with  spices  and  unguents  for 
burial  (Mark  xvi.  1,  Also  xiv.  8,  /MVplfa).  From 
the  custom  of  discontinuing  the  use  of  oil  in  times 
of  sorrow  or  disaster,  to  be  anointed  with  oil  comes 
to  signify  metaphorically,  to  be  in  the  enjoyment 
of  success  or  prosperity  (Ps.  xcii.  10  ;  comp.  Eccl. 
ix.  8). 

2.  Official.  Anointing  with  oil  was  a  rite  of 
inauguration  into  each  of  the  three  typical  offices  of 
the  Jewish  commonwealth,  whose  tenants,  as 
anointed,  were  types  of  the  Anointed  One  (IV55T5,, 
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Xpttrrbs.  (a)  Prophets  were  occasionally  anointed 
to  their  office  (1  K.  xix.  16),  and  are  called  mes- 
■iahs,  or  anointed  (1  Chr.  xvi.  22;  Ps.  cv.  15). 
(6)  Priests,  at  the  first  institution  of  the  Levitical 
priesthood,  were  all  anointed  to  their  offices,  the 
sons  of  Aaron  as  well  as  Aaron  himself  (Ex.  xl. 
15:  Num.  iii.  3);  but  afterwards,  anointing 
teems  not  to  have  been  repeated  at  the  consecration 
»f  ordinary  priests,  but  to  have  been  especially  re- 
served for  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxix.  29  ;  Lev.  xvi. 
32) ;  so  that  "  the  priest  that  is  anointed"  (Lev. 
iv.  3)  is  generally  thought  to  mean  the  high- 
priest,  and  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  t  apx'tpebs,  i 
Ktxpitriiims  (ITt5>73n  jnlsn).   See  also  vv.  5,  16, 

and  c.  vi.  22  (vi/ 15,  Heb.)  (c)  Kings.  The 
JewB  were  familiar  with  the  idea  of  making  a  king 
by  anointing,  before  the  establishment  of  their  own 
monarchy  (Judg.  ix.  8, 15).  Anointing  was  the 
principal  and  divinely-appointed  ceremony  in  the 
inauguration  of  their  own  kings  (1  Sam.  ix.  16,  x. 
1 ;  IK.  i.  34,  39) ;  indeed  ,  so  pre-eminently  did 
it  belong  to  the  kingly  office,  that  "  the  Lord's 
anointed  '  was  a  common  designation  of  the  theo- 
cratic king  (1  Sam.  xii.  3,  5 ;  2  Sam.  i.  14,  16). 
The  rite  was  sometimes  performed  more  than  once. 
David  was  thrice  anointed  to  be  king:  first,  pri- 
vately by  Samuel,  before  the  death  of  Saul,  by  way 
of  conferring  on  him  a  right  to  the  throne  (1  Sam. 
xvi.  1, 13) ;  again  over  Judah  at  Hebron  (2  Sam. 
ii.  4),  and  finally  over  the  whole  nation  (2  Sam.  v. 
3).  After  the  separation  into  two  kingdoms,  the 
kings  both  of  Judah  and  of  Israel  seem  still  to  hare 
been  anointed  (2  K.  ix.  3,  xi.  12).  So  late  as  the 
time  of  the  captivity  the  king  is  called  "the 
anointed  of  the  Lord"  (Ps.  lxxxix.  38,  51 ;  Lam. 
iv.  20).  Some  persons,  however,  think,  that  after 
David,  subsequent  kings  were  not  anointed  except 
when,  as  in  the  cases  of  Solomon,  Joash  and  Jehu, 
the  right  of  succession  was  disputed  or  transferred 
(Jahn,  Archaeol.  Bibt.  §223).  Beside  Jewish  kings, 
we  read  that  Hazael  was  to  be  anointed  king 
over  Syria  (1  K.  xix.  15).  Cyrus  also  is  called 
the  Lord's  anointed,  as  having  been  raised  by  God 
to  the  throne  for  the  special  purpose  of  delivering 
the  Jews  out  of  captivity  (Is.  xlv.  1).  (d)  Inani- 
mate objects  also  were  anointed  with  oil  in  token  of 
their  being  set  apart  for  religious  service.  Thus 
Jacob  anointed  a  pillar  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxi.  13); 
and  at  the  introduction  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  the 
tabernacle  and  all  its  furniture  were  consecrated  by 
anointing  (Ex.  ixx.  26-28).  The  expression  "  anoint 
the  shield"  (Is.  xxi.  5)  (Irotiiioart  Svptobs, 
LXX. ;  arripite  clypeum,  Vulg.)  refers  to  the  custom 
of  rubbing  oil  into  the  hide,  which,  stretched  upon 
a  frame,  formed  the  shield,  in  order  to  make  it 
supple  and  fit  for  use. 

3.  Ecclesiastical.  Anointing  with  oil  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  is  prescribed  by  St.  James  to  be 
used  together  with  prayer,  by  the  elders  of  the 
church,  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick  iAetyarrcs 
(James  v.  14).  Analogous  to  this  is  the  anointing 
with  oil  practised  by  the  twelve  (Mark  ix.  13),  and 
our  Lord  s  anointing  the  eyes  of  a  blind  man  with 
clay  made  from  saliva,  in  restoring  him  miracu- 
lously to  sight  (i-wi-xfiat,  John  ix.  6,  11). 

II.  Spiritual. — 1.  In  the  0.  T.  a  Deliverer  is 
promised  under  the  title  of  Messiah,  or  Anointed  (Ps. 
ii.  2;  Dan.  ix.  25,  26);  and  the  nature  of  his 
anointing  is  described  to  be  spiritual,  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Is.  Ixi.  1  ;  see  Luke  iv.  18).  As  anointing 
with  oil  betokened  prosperity,  and  produced  a  cheer- 


ful aspect  (Ps.  civ.  15),  so  this  spiritual  nncticn  is 
figuratively  described  as  anointing  "  with  the  oil  of 
gladness"  (Ps.  xlv.  7 ;  Heb.  i.  9).  In  the  N.  T. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  shown  to  be  the  Messiah,  or 
Christ,  or  Anointed  of  the  Old  Testament  (John 
i.  41;  Acts  ix.  22,  xvii.  2,  3,  iviii.  5,  28);  and 
the  historical  fact  of  his  being  anointed  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  recorded  and  asserted  (John  i.  32, 
33 ;  Acta  iv.  27,  x.  38).  2.  Spiritual  anointing 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  is  conferred  also  upon  Chris- 
tians by  God  (2  Cor.  i.  21),  and  they  are  described 
as  having  an  unction  (xpfofiti)  from  the  Holy  One, 
by  which  they  know  all  things  (1  John  ii.  20, 27). 
To  anoint  the  eyes  with  eyesalve  is  used  figuratively 
to  denote  the  process  of  obtaining  spiritual  percep- 
tion (Rev.  iii.  18).  [T.  T.  P.] 

A'NOS  Owm;  Jonas),  1  Esd.  ix.  34. 
[Vahiah.] 

ANT  (n^Dl ;  an  insect  twice  mentioned  in  the 

book  of  Proverbs  (vi.  6,  xxx.  25).  In  both  pas- 
sages its  provident  habits  are  referred  to,  especially 
its  providing  its  meat  in  the  summer.  This  has  ge- 
nerally been  supposed  to  imply  that  the  store  was 
laid  up  against  winter,  and  among  the  ancients  this 
belief  was  universal.  It  may  suffice  to  refer  to  Hor. 
Sat.  1,  1,  v.  33-38.  But  observation  of  the  habits 
of  ants  does  not  confirm  this  belief,  and  as  certainly 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  the  statements  of 
Scripture.  (See  Kirby  and  Spence's  Entomology,  p. 
313,  Ed.7,  London,  1 856,  where  the  question  is  fully 
discussed .)  The  particular  species  of  ant  referred  to 
by  Solomon  has  not  been  identified ;  and  we  find 
no  mention  of  ants  in  modem  accounts  of  Palestine. 
The  LXX.  render  the  word  by  nipprit,  in 

Prov.  vi.  6.    The  derivation  of  is  supposed 

I  T  T  ! 

to  be  from  the  root  7D3,  which  again  is  connected 
with  bbo  and  iab,  abscidit  tel  abscissus  est,  and 

hence  perhaps  the  idea  that  the  ants  bite  of!  the 
end  of  the  grain  they  gather  to  prevent  its  germi- 
nating.   It  seems  more  reasonable  to  connect 

S  '  ' 

with  the  Arabic  root  conecendit  prorep- 

tando  arborem  :    so  that  rkoi  is  properly  a 

climber  by  creeping.  See  Boch.  Jlieroz.  iii.  478. 
seq.  Lips.  [W.  D.] 

ANTIOCH  (  Airioxefa).  1.  In  Syria.  The 
capital  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and  afterwards 
the  residence  of  the  Roman  governors  of  the  pro- 
vince which  bore  the  same  name.  This  metropolis 
was  situated  where  the  chain  of  Lebanon,  running 
northwards,  and  the  chain  of  Taurus,  running 
eastwards,  are  brought  to  an  abrupt  meeting.  Here 
the  Orontes  breaks  through  the  mountains;  and 
Antioch  was  placed  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  partly 
on  an  island,  partly  on  the  level  which  forms  the. 
left  bank,  and  partly  on  the  steep  and  craggy  as- 
cent of  Mount  Silpius,  which  rose  abruptly  on  the 
south.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  was 
Daphne,  the  celebrated  sanctuary  of  Apollo  (2 
Mace.  iv.  33);  whence  the  city  was  sometimes 
called  Antioch  by  Daphne,  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  cities  of  the  same  name. 

No  city,  after  Jerusalem,  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  apostolic  church. 
Certain  points  of  close  association  between  these 
two  cities,  as  regards  the  progress  of  Christianity, 
may  be  noticed  in  the  first  place.     One  of  the 
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seven  deacons,  or  almoners  appointed  at  Jerusalem, 
was  Nicolas,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch  (Acts  vi.  5). 
The  Christians,  who  were  dispersed  from  Jerusa- 
lem at  the  death  of  Stephen,  preached  the  gospel  at 
Antioch  (ibid.  xi.  19).  It  was  from  Jerusalem 
that  Agabus  and  the  other  prophets,  who  foretold 
the  famine,  came  to  Antioch  (ibid.  xi.  27,  28); 
and  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  consequently  sent  on  a 
mission  of  charity  from  the  latter  city  to  the 
former  (ibid.  xi.  30,  xii.  25).  It  was  from  Jeru- 
salem again  that  the  Judaixcrs  came,  who  disturbed 
the  church  at  Antioch  (ibid.  xt.  1) ;  and  it  was  at 
Antioch  that  St.  Paul  rebuked  St.  Peter  for  conduct 
into  which  he  had  been  betrayed  through  the  in- 
fluence of  emissaries  from  Jerusalem  (Gal.  ii.  1,1, 12). 

The  chief  interest  of  Antioch,  however,  is  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  th> 
heathen.    Here  the   first  Gentile  church  wt 
founded  (Acts  xi.  20,21);  here  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ  were  first  called  Christians  (xi.  26) ;  here 
St.  Paul  exercised  (so  far  as  is  distinctly  recorded 
his  first  systematic  ministerial  work  (xi.  22-26 ; 
see  xir.  26-28;  also  xt.  35  and  xviii.  23)  ;  henc 
he  started  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  missionary 
journey  (xiii.  1-3), and  hither  be  returned  (xir.  26). 
So  again  after  the  apostolic  council  (the  decrees  oi 
which  were  specially  addressed  to  the  Gentile  convert 
nt  Antioch,  xt.  23),  he  began  and  ended  his  secon  i 
missionary  jonrney  at  this  place  (it.  36,  xviii.  22). 
This  too  was  the  starting  point  of  the  third  mil 
sionary  journey  (xviii.  23),  which  was  brought  to 
a  termination  by  the  imprisonment  at  Jerusalem 
and  Caesaiea.   Though  St.  Paul  was  never  agait . 
so  far  as  we  know,  at  Antioch,  it  did  not  cease  t 
be  an  important  centre  for  Christian  progress;  but 
it  does  not  belong  to  this  place  to  trace  its  history 
as  a  patriarchate,  and  its  connexion  with  Ignatius 
Chrysostom,  and  other  eminent  names. 

Antioch  was  founded  in  the  year  300  B.C.,  by 
Seleucus  Nicator,  with  circumstances  of  consider- 
able display,  which  were  afterwards  embellished  by 
fable.  The  situation  was  well  chosen,  both  for 
military  and  commercial  purposes.  Jews  were 
settled  there  from  the  first  in  large  numbers,  were 
governed  by  their  own  ethnarch,  and  allowed  to 
haTe  the  same  political  privileges  with  the  Greeks 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3,  §1 ;  c.  Ap.  ii.  4).  Antioch 
grew  under  the  successive  Seleucid  kings,  till  it 
became  a  city  of  great  extent  and  of  remarkable 
beauty.  Some  of  the  most  magnificent  buildings 
were  on  the  island.  One  feature,  which  seems  to 
have  been  characteristic  of  the  great  Syrian  cities, 
— a  vast  street  with  colonnades,  intersecting  the 
whole  from  end  to  end, — was  added  by  Antioch  us 
Epiphanes.  Some  lively  notices  of  the  Antioch  of 
this  period,  and  of  its  relation  to  Jewish  history,  are 
supplied  by  the  books  of  Maccabees.  (See  especially 
1  Mace.  iii.  37,  xi.  13 ;  2  Mace.  iv.  7-9,  T.  21. 
xi.  36.) 

It  is  the  Antioch  of  the  Roman  period  with 
which  we  are  concerned  in  the  N.  T.  By  Pompey 
it  had  been  made  a  free  city,  and  such  it  continued 
till  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  early  Empe- 
rors raised  there  some  large  and  important  struc- 
tures, such  as  aqueducts,  amphitheatres  and  baths. 
Herod  the  Great  contributed  a  road  and  a  colon- 
nade (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  5,  §3;  B.  J.,  i.  21, 
§11).  Here  should  be  mentioned  that  the  citizens 
of  Antioch  under  the  Empire  were  noted  for  scurri- 
lous wit  and  the  invention  of  nicknames.  This 
perhaps  was  the  origin  of  the  name  by  which  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  are  designate],  and  which 
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was  probably  given  by  Romans  to  the  despised  sect, 
and  not  by  Christians  to  themselves. 

The  great  authority  for  all  that  is  known  of 
ancient  Antioch  is  C.  O.  Miiller's  Antiquitates 
Antiochenae  (Gott.  1839).  Modern  Antakia  is  a 
shrunken  and  miserable  place.  Some  of  the  walls, 
shattered  by  earthquakes,  have  a  striking  appear- 
ance on  the  crags  of  Mount  Silpius.  They  are  de- 
scribed in  Chesney's  account  of  the  Euphrates  Ejc- 
pedition,  where  also  is  given  a  view  of  a  gateway 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  St.  Paul.  One  error, 
however,  should  be  pointed  out,  which  has  found 
its  way  into  these  volumes  from  Calmet,  namely, 
Jerome's  erroneous  identification  of  Antioch  with 
the  Ribloh  of  the  Old  Testament. 


Uttte  of  St.  I'uul,  Aatiocb. 

2.  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii.  14,  xiv.  19, 
21 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  11).  The  position  of  this  town  is 
clearly  pointed  out  by  Strabo  in  the  following 
words  (xii.  p.  577) : — "  In  the  district  of  Phrygia 
called  Paroreia,  there  is  a  certain  mountain-ridge, 
stretching  from  E.  to  W.  On  each  side  there  is  a 
large  plain  below  this  ridge ;  and  it  has  two  cities 
in  its  neighbourhood:  Philoinelium  on  the  north, 
and  on  the  other  side  Antioch,  called  Antioch  near 
Pisidia.  The  former  lies  entirely  in  the  plain ;  the 
latter  (which  has  a  Roman  colony)  is  on  a  height." 
The  relations  of  distance  also  between  Antioch  and 
other  towns  are  known  by  the  Peutingerian  table. 
Its  site,  however,  has  only  recently  been  ascertained. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  Ak-sher,  which  is 
now  known  to  be  Philomelium  on  the  north  side  of 
the  ridge.  Even  Winer  (1847)  gives  this  view, 
the  difficulties  of  which  were  seen  by  Leake,  and 
previously  by  Mannert.  Mr.  Arundell,  the  British 
chaplain  at  Smyrna,  undertook  a  journey  in  1833 
for  the  express  purpose  of  identifying  the  Pisidian 
Antioch,  and  he  was  perfectly  successful  (Arundell 
Asia  Minor,  ch.  xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.).  The  ruins  are 
very  considerable.  This  discovery  was  fully  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Hamilton  (i?«s.  in  Asia  Minor,  vol. 
i.  ch.  27).  Antioch  corresponds  to  Yalobatch, 
which  is  distant  from  Ak-sher  six  hours  over  the 
mountains. 

This  city,  like  the  Syrian  Antioch,  was  founded 
by  Seleucus  Nicator.  Under  the  Romans  it  became 
a  colonia,  and  was  also  called  Caesarea,  as  we  learn 
from  Pliny  (v.  24).    The  former  fact  is  contirmed 
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bv  the  Latin  inscription*  and  other  features  of  the 
coins  of  the  place ;  the  Utter  by  inscriptions  dis- 
covered on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 

The  occasion  on  which  St.  Paul  visited  the  city 
tor  the  first  time  (Acts  xiii.  14)  was  very  interest- 
ing and  important.  His  preaching  in  the  syna- 
gogue led  to  the  reception  of  the  gospel  by  a  great 
number  of  the  Gentiles:  and  this  resulted  in  a 
violent  persecution  on  the  pert  of  the  Jews,  who 
first,  using  the  influence  of  some  of  the  wealthy 
female  residents,  drove  him  from  Antioch  to  I  co- 
rn um  (ib.  50,  51),  and  subsequently  followed  him 
even  to  Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  .19).  St.  Paul,  on  his 
return  from  Lystra,  revisited  Antioch  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  the  minds  of  the  disciples  (ib.  21). 
These  events  happened  when  he  was  on  his  first  mis- 
sionary journey,  in  company  with  Barnabas.  He 
probably  visited  Antioch  again  at  the  beginning  of  his 
second  journey,  when  Silas  was  his  associate,  and  Ti- 
motheus,  who  was  a  native  of  this  neighbourhood, 
had  just  been  added  to  the  party.  The  allusion  in 
2  Tim.  iii.  1 1  shows  that  Timotheus  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  sufferings  which  the  apostle  had 
undergone  during  his  first  visit  to  the  Pisidian  An- 
tioch.   [PHBYOIA  ;  PlSIDIA.]  [J.  S.  H.] 

ANTI'OOHUS  II.  ('WoXo»,  the  toUh- 
stander),  king  of  Syria,  surnamed  the  God  (fids), 
"  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Milesians,  because  he 
overthrew  their  tyrant  Timarchus"  (App.  Sgr. 
65),  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus  (2»rfy>,  the 
Saviour)  in  B.C.  261.  During  the  earlier  part  of 
his  reign  he  was  engaged  in  a  fierce  war  with  Pto- 
lemaeus  Philadelphia,  king  of  Egypt  (totis  viribui 
dimieaoit,  Hieron.  ad  Dan.  li.  6),  in  the  course  of 
which  Parthia  and  Bactria  revolted  and  became  in- 
dependent kingdoms.  At  length  (B.C.  250)  peace 
was  mode,  and  the  two  monarchs  "joined  them- 
selves together  "  (Dan.  xi.  6),  and  Ptolemy  ("  the 
king  of  the  south  *)  gave  his  daughter  Berenice  in 
marriage  to  Antiochus  ("  the  king  of  the  north  ") 
who  set  aside  his  former  wife,  Laodice,  to  receive 
her.  After  some  time,  on  the  death  of  Ptolemy 
(B.C.  247),  Antiochus  recalled  Laodice  and  her 
children  Seleucus  and  Antiochus  to  court.  Thus 
Berenice  was  "  not  able  to  retain  her  power ;"  and 
Laodice,  in  jealous  fear  lest  she  might  a  second  time 
lose  her  ascendancy,  poisoned  Antiochus  (him  "  that 
supported  her,"  i.e.  Berenice),  and  caused  Berenice 
and  her  infant  son  to  be  put  to  death,  B.C.  246 
(Dan.  xi.  6 ;  Hieron.  ad  Dan.  1.  c.  App.  Syr.  65). 

After  the  death  of  Antiochus,  Ptolemaeus  Ever- 
getes,  the  brother  of  Berenice  ("  out  of  a  branch  of 
her  root"),  who  succeeded  his  father  Ptol.  Phila- 
delphus,  exacted  vengeance  for  his  sister's  death  by 
an  invasion  of  Syria,  in  which  Laodice  was  killed, 
her  son  Seleucus  Callinicus  driven  for  a  time  from 
the  throne,  and  the  whole  country  plundered  (Dan. 
xi.  7-9 ;  Hieron.  1.  c. ;  hence  his  surname  "  the  be- 
nefactor"). The  hostilities  thus  renewed  conti- 
nued for  many  years ;  and  on  the  death  of  Seleucus 
B.C.  226,  after  his  "  return  into  his  own  land " 
(Dan.  ii.  9),  his  sons  Alexander  (Seleucus)  Kerau- 
nos,  and  Antiochus  "  assembled  a  great  multitude 
of  forces  "  against  Ptol.  Philopator  the  son  of  Ever- 
getes,  and  "  one  of  them  "  (Antiochus)  threatened 
to  overthrow  the  power  of  Egypt  (Dan.  xi.  9,  10 ; 
Hieron.  /.  c).  [B.  F.  W.] 

ANTI'OOHUS  III.,  surnamed  the  Great 
(niyas),  succeeded  his  brother  Seleucus  Keraunos, 
who  was  assassinated  after  a  short  reign  in  B.C. 
223.    He  prosecuted  the  war  against  Ptol.  Philo- 
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pator  with  vigour,  and  at  first  with  success.  In 
B.C.  218  he  drove  the  Egyptian  forces  to  Siiko, 
conquered  Samaria  and  Gilead,  and  wintered  at 
Ptolemais,  but  was  defeated  next  year  at  Raphia, 
near  Gaza  (B.C.  217),  with  immense  loss,  and  in 
consequence  made  a  peace  with  Ptolemy,  in  which 
he  ceded  to  him  the  disputed  provinces  of  Coele- 
Syria,  Phoenicia  and  Palestine  (Don.  xi.  11,  12 ; 
Polyb.  v.  40  ff. ;  53  ff.).  During  the  next  thirteen 
years  Antiochus  was  engaged  in  strengthening  his 
position  in  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the  frontiers  at 
Parthia,  and  by  his  successes  gained  his  surname 
of  the  Great.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  B.C.  205, 
Ptolemaeus  Philopator  died,  and  left  his  kingdom 
to  his  son  Ptol.  Epiphanes,  who  was  only  five 
years  old.  Antiochus  availed  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity which  was  offered  by  the  weakness  of  a 
minority  and  the  unpopularity  of  the  regent,  to 
unite  with  Philip  III.  of  Macedon  for  the  purpose 
of  conquering  and  dividing  the  Egyptian  dominions. 
The  Jews,  who  had  been  exasperated  by  the  con- 
duct of  Ptol.  Philopator  both  in  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  openly  espoused  his  cause,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  short-sighted  policy  ("  the  factions 
among  thy  people  shall  rise,"  i.  e.  against  Ptolemy : 
Dan.  xi.  14).  Antiochus  succeeded  in  occupying 
the  three  disputed  provinces,  but  was  recalled  to 
Asia  by  a  war  which  broke  out  with  Attalus,  king 
of  Pergamus ;  and  his  ally  Philip  was  himself  em- 
broiled with  the  Romans.  In  consequence  of  this 
diversion  Ptolemy,  by  the  aid  of  tfcopas,  again 
made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  3,  3)  and  recovered  the  territory  which  he 
had  lost  (Hieron.  ad  Dan.  xi.  14).  In  B.C.  198 
Antiochus  reappeared  in  the  field  and  gained  a 
decisive  victory  "  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  " 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3,  3 ;  Hieron.  1.  c.  ubi  Paneas 
nunc  condita  est) ;  and  afterwards  captured  Scopus 
and  the  remnant  of  his  forces  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  Sidon  (Dan.  xi.  15).  The  Jews,  who  had 
suffered  severely  during  the  struggle  (Joseph.  I.e.), 
welcomed  Antiochus  as  their  deliverer,  and  "  he 
stood  in  the  glorious  land  which  by  his  hand  was 
to  be  consumed  "  (Dan.  xi.  16).  His  further  de- 
signs against  Egypt  were  frustrated  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Romans ;  and  his  daughter  Cleopatra 
(Polyb.  xxviii.  17),  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to 
Ptol.  Epiphanes,  with  the  Phoenician  provinces  for 
her  dower  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4, 1),  favoured  the  inte- 
rests of  her  husband  rather  than  those  of  her  father 
(Dan.  xi.  17;  Hieron.  1.  c).  From  Egypt  An- 
tiochus turned  again  to  Asia  Minor,  and  after  va- 
rious successes  in  the  Aegaean  crossed  over  to 
Greece,  and  by  the  advice  of  Hannibal  entered  on  a 
war  with  Rome.  His  victorious  course  was  checked 
at  Thermopylae  (B.C.  191),  and  after  subsequent 
reverses  he  was  finally  defeated  at  Magnesia  in 
Lydia,  B.C.  190.*  By  the  peace  which  was  con- 
cluded shortly  afterwards  (B.C.  188)  he  was  forced 
to  cede  all  his  possessions  "  on  the  Roman  side  of 
M.  Taurus,"  and  to  pay  in  successive  instalments 
an  enormous  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  war  (15,000  Euboic  talents:  App.  Sgr.  38). 
This  last  condition  led  to  his  ignominious  death. 
In  B.C.  187  he  attacked  a  rich  temple  of  Belus  in 
Klyniais,  and  was  slain  by  the  people  who  rose  in  its 
defence (Strab.xvi.  744;  Just,  xxxii. 2).  Thus  "he 
stumbled  and  fell,  and  was  not  found  "  (Dan.  xi.  19). 


*  The  statement  in  1  Mace  viii.  6,  that  Antiochus 
was  token  prisoner  by  the  Romans,  is  not  supported 
by  any  other  testimony. 
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The  policy  of  Antiochus  towards  the  Jews  was 
liberal  and  conciliatory.  He  Dot  only  assured  to 
them  perfect  freedom  and  protection  in  the  exercise 
of  their  worship,  bat  according  to  Josephus  (Ant. 
xii.  3,  3),  in  consideration  of  their  great  sufferings 
and  services  in  his  behalf,  he  made  splendid  contri- 
butions towards  the  support  of  the  temple  ritual, 
and  gave  various  immunities  to  the  priests  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  At  the  same  time 
imitating  the  example  of  Alexander  and  Seleucus. 
and  appreciating  the  influence  of  their  fidelity  and 
unity,  he  transported  two  thousand  families  of 
Jews  from  Mesopotamia  to  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  to 
repress  the  tendency  to  revolt  which  was  manifested 
in  those  provinces  (Joseph.  Ant.  1.  c). 

Two  sons  of  Antiochus  occupied  the  throne  after 
him,  Seleucus  Philopator,  his  immediate  successor, 
and  Antiochus  IV.,  who  gained  the  kingdom  u] 
the  assassination  of  his  brother. 
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Totradntchm  (Auic  ulenl)  of  Antiothu*  II 


Ob*.:  Hood  of  Kinatorlgbt.  Re*.:  BA2IAEQ2  ANTloXoY. 

wo  moDugnmi.   Apollo,  otketl,  aoaud  on  cortiau,  u>  left. 


ANTI'OOHUS  IV.  EPIPBTANES  ('Ex.- 
$arl\s,  the  Illustrious,  also  called  Gt6s,  and  in 
mockery  eVijuu^i,  the  frantic :  Athen.  x.  438 ; 
Polyb.  xxvi.  10)  was  the  youngest  son  of  Antiochus 
the  Great.  He  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  the  Go- 
mans  (B.C.  188)  after  his  father's  defeat  at  Mag- 
nesia. In  B.C.  175  he  was  released  by  the  inter- 
vention of  his  brother  Seleucus,  who  substituted 
his  own  son  Demetrius  in  his  place.  Antiochus 
was  at  Athens  when  Seleucus  was  assassinated  by 
Heliodorua.  He  took  advantage  of  his  position,  and, 
by  the  assistance  of  Eumenes  and  Attains,  easily 
expelled  Heliodorus  who  had  usurped  the  crown, 
and  himself  "  obtained  the  kingdom  by  flatteries  " 
(Dan.  xi.  21 ;  cf.  Liv.  xli.  20),  to  the  exclusion  of 
his  nephew  Demetrius  (Dan.  viii.  7). 

The  accession  of  Antiochus  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  desperate  efforts  of  the  Hellenizing  party 
at  Jerusalem  to  assert  their  supremacy.  Jason 
(Jesus:  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  5,  1,  see  Jason),  the  bro- 
ther of  Onias  III.,  the  high  priest,  persuaded  the 
king  to  transfer  the  high  priesthood  to  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  bought  permission  (2  Mace.  iv.  9) 
to  carry  out  his  design  of  habituating  the  Jews  to 
Greek  customs  (2  Mace.  iv.  7.  20).  Three  years 
afterwards  Menelaus,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
[Simon],  who  was  commissioned  by  Jason  to 
carry  to  Antiochus  the  price  of  his  office,  sup- 
planted Jason  by  offering  the  king  a  larger  bribe, 
and  was  himself  appointed  high  priest,  while  Jason 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  among  the  Ammonites 
(2  Mace.  iv.  23-26).  From  these  circumstances 
and  from  the  marked  honour  with  which  Antiochus 
was  received  at  Jerusalem  very  early  in  his  reign 
(c.  B.C.  173 ;  2  Mace.  iv.  22),  it  appears  that  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  regaining  the  border  provinces 
which  had  been  given  as  the  dower  of  his  sister 


Cleopatra  to  Ptol.  Epiphanes.  But  his  ambition 
led  him  still  further,  and  he  undertook  four  cam- 
paigns against  Egypt,  B.C.  171,  170,  169,  168, 
with  greater  success  than  had  attended  his  prede- 
cessor, and  the  complete  conquest  of  the  country 
was  prevented  only  by  the  interference  of  the  Ro- 
mans (Dan.  xi.  24;  1  Mace.  i.-16  ff. ;  2  Mace.  v. 
11  ff.).  The  course  of  Antiochus  was  everywhere 
marked  by  the  same  wild  prodigality  as  had  sig- 
nalised his  occupation  of  the  throne  (Dan.  1.  c). 
The  consequent  exhaustion  of  his  treasury,  and  the 
armed  conflicts  of  the  rival  high  priests  whom  he 
had  appointed,  furnished  the  occasion  for  an  assault 
upon  Jerusalem  on  his  return  from  his  second 
Egyptian  campaign  (B.C.  170),  which  he  had  pro- 
bably planned  in  conjunction  with  Ptol.  Philometor, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  his  power  (Dan.  xi.  26). 
The  Temple  was  plundered,  a  terrible  massacre 
took  place,  and  a  Phrygian  governor  was  left  with 
Menelaus  In  charge  of  the  city  (2  Mace.  v. 
1-22;  1  Mace.  1.  20-28).  Two  years  after- 
wards, at  the  close  of  the  fourth  Egyptian 
expedition  (Polyb.  xxix.  1,  11;  App.  Syr. 
66 ;  cf.  Dan.  xi.  29, 30),  Antiochus  detached 
a  force  under  Apollonius  to  occupy  Jerusalem 
and  fortify  it,  and  at  this  time  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  assistance  of  the  ancestral  enemies 
of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  iv.  61 ;  v.  3  ff. ;  Dan. 
xi.  41).  The  decrees  then  followed  which 
have  rendered  his  name  infamous.  The  Temple 
was  desecrated,  and  the  observance  of  the  law 
was  forbidden.  "  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  Cisleu 
in  o.u.  [the  Syrians]  set  up  the  abomination  of  deso- 
'  lation  (i.  e.  an  idol  altar :  v.  59)  on  the  altar  " 
(1  Mace,  i .  54).  Ten  days  afterwards  an 
offering  was  made  upon  it  to  Jupiter  Olympius. 
At  Jerusalem  all  opposition  appears  to  have  ceased ; 
but  Mattathios  and  bis  sons  organised  a  resistance 
("  holpen  with  a  little  help,"  Dan.  xi.  34),  which 
preserved  inviolate  the  name  and  faith  of  Israel. 
Meanwhile  Antiochus  turned  his  arms  to  the  East, 
towards  Parthia  (Tac.  ffist.v.  8)  and  Armenia  (App. 
Syr.  45;  Diod.  sp.  Muller,  Fragm.  ii.  p.  10 ;  Dan. 

xi.  40).  Hearing  not  long  afterwards  of  the  riches  of 
a  temple  of  Nonaea  («'  the  desire  of  women,"  Dan.  xi. 
37)  in  Elymais,  hung  with  the  gifts  of  Alexander,  he 
resolved  to  plunder  it.  The  attempt  was  defeated ; 
and  though  he  did  not  fall  like  his  father  in  the  act 
of  sacrilege,  the  event  hastened  his  death.  He  re- 
tired to  Babylon,  and  thence  to  Tabae  in  Persia, 
where  be  died  B.C.  164,  the  victim  of  superstition, 
terror,  and  remorse  (Polyb.  xxxi.  2;  Joseph.  Ant. 

xii.  8,1  ff.),  having  first  heard  of  the  successes  of  the 
Maccabees  in  restoring  the  temple-worship  at  Jeru- 
salem (1  Mace.  vi.  1-16;  cf.  2  Mace.  i.  7-17?). 
"  He  came  to  his  end  and  there  was  none  to  help 
him"  (Dan.  xi.  45).  Cf.  App.  Syr.  45;  Liv.  xli. 
24-5,  xlii.  6,  xliv.  19,  xlv.  11-13;  Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  5,  8. 

The  reign  of  Antiochus,  thus  shortly  traced,  was 
the  last  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  before 
the  coming  of  our  Lord.  The  prominence  which  is 
given  to  it  in  the  book  of  Daniel  fitly  accords  with 
its  typical  and  representative  character  (Dan.  vii. 
8,  25,  viii.  11  ft'.).  The  conquest  of  Alexander 
bad  introduced  the  forces  of  Greek  thought  and  life 
into  the  Jewish  nation,  which  was  already  prepared 
for  their  operation  [Alexander],  For  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  these  forces  had  acted  power- 
fully both  upon  the  faith  and  upon  the  habits  of  the 
people ;  and  the  time  was  come  when  an  outward 
struggle  alone  could  decide  whether  Judaism  was 
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ing.  "  He  magnified  himself  above  all."  The  reol 
deity  whom  he  recognised  was  the  lioman  war-god ; 
and  fortresses  were  his  most  sacred  temples  ( Dan. 
xi.  38  ff.;  Ewald,  Gtscli.des  Votkes  Isr.  iv.  340). 
Confronted  with  such  a  persecutor  the  Jew  realised 
the  spiritual  power  of  his  faith.  The  evils  of  hea- 
thendom were  seen  concentrated  in  a  personal  shape. 
The  outward  forms'  of  worship  became  invested 
with  something  of  a  sacramental  dignity.  Common 
life  was  purified  and  ennobled  by  heroic  devotion. 
An  independent  nation  asserted  the  integrity  of  its 
hopes  in  the  face  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Home. 

[B.  F.  W.] 

ANTTOCHUS  V.  EUTATOB  (Zbrirwp, 

of  ruble  descent),  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus  1 V . 
B.C.  164,  while  still  a  child,  under  the  guardianship 
of  Lysias  (App.  Syr.  46 ;  1  Mace.  iii.  32,  f.,  vi.  17), 
though  Antiochus  had  assigned  this  office  to  Philip 
his  own  foster-brother  on  his  death-bed  (I  Mace, 
vi.  14  f.  55;  2  Mace.  ix.  29).  Shortly  after  his 
accession  he  marched  against  Jerusalem  with  a 
large  army,  accompanied  by  Lysias,  to  relieve 
the  Syrian  garrison,  which  was  hard  pressed  by 
Judas  Maccabaeus  (I  Mace.  vi.  19  ff.).  Here- 
pulsed  Judas  at  Bethzaeharia,  and  took  Bethsura 
(Bethxur)  after  a  vigorous  resistance  (1  Mace.  vi. 
31-50).  But  wheu  the  Jewish  force  in  the  temple 
was  on  the  point  of  yielding,  Lysias  persuaded  the 
king  to  conclude  a  hasty  peace  that  he  might  ad- 
vance to  meet  Philip,  who  had  returned  from  Persia 
and  made  himself  master  of  Antioch  (1  Mace.  vi. 
51  ff. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  9,  5  f.).  Philip  was 
speedily  overpowered  (Joseph.  1.  c);  but  in  the 
next  year  (B.C.  162)  Antiochus  and  Lysias  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Demetrius  Soter,  the  son  of  Se- 
leucus  Philopator,  who  caused  them  to  be  put  to 
death  in  revenge  for  the  wrongs  which  he  had 
himself  suffered  from  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1 
Mace.  vii.  2-4 ;  2  Mace.  xiv.  1, 2 ;  Joseph.  AsU. 
xii.  10, 1.  Polyb.  xxxi.  19).        [B.  F.  W.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  VI.  ('AA/{oi'8»o»  A\«{oV- 
Spov  rod  v6$ov,  App.  Syr.  68 ;  sumamed  &4os, 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  7, 1 ;  and  irt^mv^s  Mmnwos 
on  coins),  was  the  son  of  Alexander  Balas  and 
Cleopatra  (App.  Syr.  1.  c).  After  his  lather's 
death  (146  B.C.)  he  remained  in  Arabia ;  but 
though  still  a  child  (raitlov,  App.  1.  c,  TaiSd- 
piov  vtintmtv,  1  Mace.  xi.  54),  he  was  soon 
^^J^^^VZg^ZSSZ  afterwards  brought  forward  d.  ,45  „.c.)  as 
ing  k  victory.  Id  fteui  monogram.  a  claimant  to  the  throne  of  Syria  against 

Demetrius  'Nicator  by  Tryphon  or  Diodotus 
The  conduct  of  Antiochus  was  in  every  way  |  (1  M:icc.  xi.  89;  App.  Syr.  68;  Strab.  xiv.  p. 


to  be  merged  in  a  rationalised  Paganism,  or  to  rise 
not  only  victorious  from  the  coufiict,  but  more  vigor- 
ous and  more  pure.  There  were  many  symptoms 
which  betokened  the  approaching  struggle.  The 
position  which  Judaea  occupied  on  the  borders  of 
the  conflicting  empires  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  exposed 
equally  to  the  open  miseries  of  war  and  the  treach- 
erous favours  of  rival  sovereigns,  rendered  its  na- 
tional condition  precarious  from  the  first,  though 
these  very  circumstances  were  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  freedom.  The  terrible  crimes  by  which 
the  wars  of  "  the  North  ami  South  "  were  stained, 
must  have  alienated  the  mind  of  every  faithful  Jew 
from  his  Grecian  lords,  even  if  persecution  had  not 
been  superadded  from  Egypt  first  and  then  from 
Syria.  Politically  nothing  was  left  for  the  people 
in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  but  independence,  or  the 
abandonment  of  every  prophetic  hope.  Nor  was 
their  social  position  less  perilous.  The  influence  of 
Greek  literature,  of  foreign  travel,  of  extended 
commerce,  had  made  itself  felt  in  daily  life.  At 
Jerusalem  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  seem  to  have 
desired  to  imitate  the  exercises  of  the  Greeks ;  and  a 
Jewish  embassy  attended  the  games  of  Hercules  at 
Tyre  (2  Mace.  iv.  9-20).  Even  their  religious 
feelings  were  yielding ;  and  before  the  rising  of  the 
Maccabees  no  opposition  was  offered  to  the  execution 
of  the  king's  decrees.  Upon  the  first  attempt  of 
Jason  the  "  priests  had  no  courage  to  serve  at  the 
altar"  (2  Mace.  iv.  14;  cf.  1  Maoc.  i.  43);  and 
this  not  so  much  from  wilful  apostacy,  as  from  a 
disregard  to  the  vital  principles  involved  in  the  con- 
flict. Thus  it  was  necessary  that  the  final  issues 
of  a  false  Hellenism  should  be  openly  seen  that  it 
might  be  discorded  for  ever  by  those  who  cherished 
the  ancient  faith  of  Israel. 


Tttrftdr.tt-i.ra  (Attic  tnlait)  of  ADtim'litta  IV.  Kpi|tliftne». 
Ilonil  of  king,  to  right.  Rot. 


suited  to  accomplish  this  end;  and  yet  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  result  of  passionate  impulse  rather 
than  of  any  deep-laid  scheme  to  extirpate  a  strange 
creed.    At  first  he  imitated  the  liberal  policy  of 


668 ;  xvi.  p.  752),  who  had  been  an  officer  of  his 
father.  Tryphon  succeeded  in  gaining  Antioch 
(1  Mace.  xi.  56) ;  and  afterwards  the  greater  part 
of  Syria  submitted  to  the  young  Antiochus.  Jc- 


his  predecessors ;  and  the  occasion  for  his  attacks  i  nathan,  who  was  confirmed  by  him  in  the  high 
was  furnished  by  the  Jews  themselves.  Even  the  |  priesthood  (1  Mace.  xi.  57)  and  invested  with  the 
motives  by  which  he  was  finally  actuated  were  i  government  of  Judaea,  contributed  greatly  to  his 


personal,  or  at  most  only  political.  Able,  ener- 
getic (Polyb.  xxvii.  17)  and  liberal  to  profusion, 
Antiochus  was  reckless  and  unscrupulous  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  plans.  He  had  learnt  at  Home  to 
court  power  mid  to  dread  it.  lie  gained  on  empire, 
and  he  remembered  that  he  had  been  a  hostage. 
Regardless  himself  of  the  gois  of  his  fathers  (Dan. 
xi.  37),  he  was  incapable  of  appreciating  the  power 
of  religion  in  others;  and  like  Nero  in  later  times, 
he  became  a  type  of  the  enemy  of  God,  not  as  the 
Roman  cmiieror  by  the  perpetration  of  unnatural 
crimes,  but  by  the  disregard  of  every  higher  feel- 


success  [Alexander  Balas],  occupying  A  seal  on 
and  Gaza,  and  reducing  the  country  as  far  as 
Damascus  (1  Mace.  xi.  60-2).  He  afterwards  de- 
feated the  troops  of  Demetrius  at  Hazor  (1  Mace. 

xi.  67)  near  Cadesh  (v.  73);  and  repulsed  a  second 
attempt  which  he  made  to  regain  Palestine  (1  Mace. 

xii.  24  ff.).  Tryphon  having  now  gained  the  su- 
preme power  in  the  name  of  Antiochus,  no  longer 
concealed  his  design  of  usurping  the  crown.  As  a 
first  step  he  took  Jonathan  by  treachery  and  put 
him  to  death;  B.C.  143  (1  Mace.  xii.  40  ff.");  wrA 
afterwards  murdered  the  young  king,  and  ascendt  1 
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the  throne  (1  Mace.  xiii.  31 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii. 
5,  6 ;  App.  Syr.  68.  Livy  (Epit.  55)  soys  incor- 
rectly decern  annos  admodmn  habens  . . .  Diod.  ap. 
Miiller,  Fragm.  ii.  19.  Just,  xxxvi.l).  [B.F.W.] 
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nate  circumstance  that  the  old  Semitic  name  of  the 
place  has  lingered  among  the  present  Arabic  popu- 
lation, and  partly  to  a  journey  specially  undertaken 
by  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  night  march  of  the  soldiers  who  con- 
veyed St.  Paul  from  Jerusalem  to  Caesarea 
(Acts  xxiii.  31).    Dr.  Robinson  was  of 
opinion,  when  he  published  his  first  edi- 
tion, that  the  road  which  the  soldiers  took 
on  this  occasion  led  from  Jerusalem  to 
Caesarea  by  the  pass  of  Beth-Horon,  and 
by  Lydda,  or  Diospolis.    This  is  the  route 
which  was  followed  by  Cestius  Gallus, 
as  mentioned  by  Josephus  (B.  J.  ii.  19, 
§1);  and  it  appears  to  be  identical  with 
that  given  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  ac- 
cording to  which  Antipatris  is  42  miles 
from  Jenisalem,  and  '26  from  Caesarea. 
_  Even  on  this  supposition  it  would  have 

Obr.=         of  King.  mdUm,  »  righ>.  "L.\  BAIIAEOS  ANTIoXoY  befD  1uito  P°Bsible  for  tro0P8  'f8™?  Jen\- 
Enri*ANo]Y5  AIoNYSoY.    In  field.  TPY*  (Tiypnon),  ud  date  salem  on  the  evening  of  one  day,  to  reach 


Tetmiracbm  (Attic  talent)  of  AntiochiM  VI. 


62?  ('•»  Sdeuciil). 

AKTI'OCHUS  VII.  SIDE'TES  (2i84m», 
of  Side,  in  Pamphylia:  not  from  "|>V,  a  hunter: 

Pint.  Apophth.  p.  34 ;  called  also  E&cre/Jfjs,  the 
pious,  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  8, 2 ;  Euseb.  Chron.  Arm. 
i.  349),  king  of  Syria,  was  the  second  son  of  Deme- 
trius I.  When  his  brother,  Demetrius  Nicator,  was 
taken  prisoner  (c.  141  B.C.)  by  Mithridates  I. 
(Arsaoes  VI.,  1  Mace.  xiv.  1)  king  of  Parthia,  he 
married  his  wife  Cleopatra  (.App.  Syr.  68 ;  Just, 
xxrvi.  1),  and  obtained  possession  of  the  throne 
(137  B.C.),  having  expelled  the  usurper  Tryphon 
(1  Maoc.  xv.  1  ff. ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  668).  At  first 
he  made  a  very  advantageous  treaty  with  Simon, 
who  was  now  "  high  priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews," 
but  when  he  grew  independent  of  his  help,  he  with- 
drew the  concessions  which  he  had  made  and  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  fortresses  which  the 
Jews  held,  or  an  equivalent  in  money  (1  Mace.  xv. 
26  ff. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  7,  3).  As  Simon  was  un- 
willing to  yield  to  his  demands,  he  sent  a  force 
under  Cendebaeus  against  him,  who  occupied  a  for- 
tified position  at  Cedron  (?  1  Mace.  xv.  41),  near 
Azotus,  and  harassed  the  surrounding  country. 
After  the  defeat  of  Cendebaeus  by  the  sons  of  Simon 
and  the  destruction  of  his  works  (1  Mace.  xri.  1-10), 
Antiochus,  who  had  returned  from  the  pursuit  of 
Tryphon,  undertook  an  expedition  against  Judaea  in 
person.  He  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  but  according 
to  Josephus  granted  honourable  terms  to  John  Hyr- 
canus  (B.C.  133),  who  had  made  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  8  j  yet  comp.  Porphyr.  ap. 
Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.  i.  349,  muros  urbia  demolitur 
atqite  electissimos  eorum  trucidat).  Antiochus 
next  turned  his  arms  against  the  Parthians,  and 
Hrrcanus  accompanied  him  in  the  campaign.  But 
after  some  successes,  he  was  entirely  defeated  by 
Phraortes  II.  (Arsaces  VII.),  and  fell  in  the  battle 
c.  B.C.  127-6  (Joseph.  1.  c. ;  Just,  xxxvi. ;  xxxviii. 
10 ;  App.  Syr.  68,  tiertwtv  iauroV.  For  the  year 
of  his  death  cf.  Niebuhr,  Kl.  Schrift.  i.  251.  f.  j 
Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  332,  ff.).  [B.  F.  W.] 

ANTIPA8.  [Herod.] 

ANTIP'ATEB  ('ArrfiroTpot ;  Antipater),  son 
of  Jason,  ambassador  from  the  Jews  to  the  Lacede- 
monians (1  Mace.  xii.  16,  xiv.  22) 

ANTIPATHIS  ('A»rIiroTp«).  Our  means  of 
identifying  this  town  are  due,  partly  to  the  fortu 


Caesarea  on  the  next,  and  to  start  thence, 
after  a  rest,  to  return  to  (it  is  not  said  that 
they  arrived  at)  their  quarters  at  Jerusalem  before 
nightfall.  But  the  difficulty  is  entirely  removed 
by  Dr.  Smith's  discovery  of  a  much  shorter  road, 
leading  by  Gophna  direct  to  Antipatris.  On  this 
route  he  met  the  Roman  pavement  again  and  again, 
and  indeed  says  "  he  does  not  remember  observing 
anywhere  before  so  extensive  remains  of  a  Roman 
road."  (See  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vol.  i.  pp.  478-498  ; 
Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  vol.  ii.  pp.  330-334, 
2nd  ed.) 

It  may  be  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  spot  where 
the  ancient  city  stood,  but  the  Arabic  name,  Kefr- 
Saba,  determines  the  general  situation.  Josephus 
tells  us  that  the  old  name  was  Capharsnba  (Krupap- 
ai$a  or  Xo/3opfd/8a),  and  that  Herod,  when  he  re- 
built the  city,  changed  it  to  Antipatris,  in  honour 
of  his  father  Antipater  {Ant.  xiii.  15,  §1,  xvi.  5, 
§2  ;  B.  J.  i.  21,  §9).  The  position  of  Kefr-Saba 
is  in  sufficient  hai  mony  with  what  the  Jewish  his- 
torian says  of  the  position  of  Antipatris,  which  he 
describes  as  a  well-watered  and  well-wooded  plain, 
near  a  hilly  ridge,  and  with  his  notices  of  a  trench 
dug  from  thence  for  military  purposes  to  the  sea 
near  Joppa,  by  one  of  the  Asmonean  princes  {Ant. 
xni.  15,  §1  ;  B.  J.  i.  4,  §7).  At  a  later  period  he 
mentions  the  place  again  in  connexion  with  a  military 
movement  of  Vespasian  from  Caesarea  towards  Jeru- 
salem (B.  J.  iv.  8,  §1).  No  remains  of  ancient 
Antipatris  have  been  found ;  but  the  ground  has 
not  been  fully  explored.  [J.  S.  H.] 

ANTO'NIA,  a  fortress,  built  by  Herod  on  the 
site  of  the  more  ancient  Bans,  on  the  N.W.  of  the 
Temple,  and  so  named  by  him  after  his  friend  An- 
tonius.  [JERUSALEM.]  The  word  nowhere  occurs 
in  the  Bible. 

ANTOTHI'JAH(n;r\h?y ;  'hvaBii  itol'IoO.'.; 
Anathothia),  name  of  a  man'(l  Chr.  viii.  24). 

AUTJB  OMJf ;  'Ev4$;  Anob),mme  of  a  man 
(1  Chr.  iv.  8).  * 

A'NUS  fAwiortt;  Banaeus),  a  Levite  (1  Esd. 
ix.  48).  [Bani.] 

AP'AME  ('AirdfH) ;  Apeme),  concubine  of  Da- 
rius (1  Esd.  iv.  29). 

APE  (t)1p),  K6ph.  An  animal  of  the  monkey 
tribe  mentioned  in  1  K.  x.  22,  and  in  the  parallel 
passage  in  2  Chr.  ix.  21,  among  the  merchandies 
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brought  by  the  fleets  of  Solomon  and  Hiram  once  in 
every  three  yean.  The  LXX.  render  the  word  by  j 
rf07)icor,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  Simia. 
The  Greeks  have  the  word  ten/lot,  or  (trpros,  for  a 
long-tailed  species  of  monkey  ( Arist.  H.  A.  ii.  8, 9), 
and  Pliny  (viii.  19,  s.  28)  uses  Cephas.  Both  Greeks 
and  Hebrews  received  the  word  with  the  animal  from 
India,  for  the  ape,  both  in  Sansc.  and  Malabar,  is  called 
Kapi  =  swift,  active.  Hence  also  the  Germ,  Age, 
the  Anglosaxon  Apa,  and  the  Engl.  Ape,  the  initial 
guttural  being  dropped,  just  as  the  Latins  got  Amare 
from  the  Sansc.  Kam.  (See  Bopp.  Sansc.  Gloss. 
p.  65.°)  The  Ceplis  of  Aethiopia  are  described  and 
figured  in  I.  Ludolfi  Historia  Aethiopica,  i.  10, 
§52-64.  They  are  represented  as  tailless  animals, 
climbing  rocks,  eating  worms  and  ants,  and  pro- 
tecting themselves  from  the  attack  of  lions  by  casting 
sand  into  their  eyes.  In  a  mosaic  pavement  found 
at  Praeneste,  and  figured  in  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  423, 
an  ape  or  monkey  is  represented,  having  inscribed 
near  it  the  word  KHItlEN.  [W.  D.] 

APEL'LES  ('AiwAATjj),  a  Christian  saluted 
by  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  xvi.  10,  and  honoured  by 
/  the  designation  Sixtfiot  iv  Xpurrf.  Origin  (t'n 
he.)  suggests  that  he  may  have  been  identical  with 
A  polios ;  but  there  seems  no  ground  for  supposing  it, 
and  we  learn  from  Horace  {Sat.  i.  5,  100)  that 
Apella  was  a  common  name  among  the  Jews.  Tra- 
dition makes  him  bishop  of  Smyrna,  or  Heraclea 
(Fabric.  Lux  Evangel,  p.  116).  [H.  A.] 

APHAB'SATHCHITES,  APHAB'SITES, 
APHAK'SAOITE8(i«'3nD-)DK,  S'DIBN, 

•■T  :  -  :  -  -:"     "t  :  -  -i, 
K'SplBK ;  'A(pap<ra6axatot,'A<pttftraxa7oi,'A<t>ap- 

acuot ;  Apharsathachaei,  Arphasachaex),  the  names 
of  certain  tribes,  colonies  from  which  had  settled 
in  Samaria  under  the  Assyrian  leader  Asnapper 
(Ezr.  iv.  9,  v.  6).  The  first  and  last  are  re- 
garded as  the  same.  Whence  these  tribes  came 
is  entirely  a  matter  of  conjecture :  the  initial  tt 
is  regarded  as  prosthetic ;  if  this  be  rejected,  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  two  first  names  bears  some  re- 
semblance (a  very  distant  one,  it  must  be  allowed) 
to  Paraetacae,  or  Paraetaceni,  significant  of  moun- 
taineers, applied  principally  to  a  tribe  living  on 
the  borders  of  Media  and  Persia;  while  the  second 
has  been  referred  to  the  Parrhasii,  and  by  Gesenius, 
to  the  Persae,  to  which  it  certainly  bears  a  much 
greater  affinity,  especially  in  the  prolonged  form  of  the 
latter  name  found  in  Dan.  vi.  29  (WCTO).  The  pre- 
sence of  the  proper  name  of  the  Persians  in  Ezr.  i. 
1,  iv.  3,  must  throw  some  doubt  upon  Gesenius' 
conjecture;  but  it  is  very  possible  that  the  local 
name  of  the  tribe  may  have  undergone  alteration, 
while  the  official  and  general  name  was  correctly 
given.  [W.  L.  B.] 

ATHEK  (pB^,  from  a  root  signifying  tenacity 
or  firmness,  Ges. ;  'A^eVr),  the  name  of  several 
places  in  Palestine. 

1.  A  royal  city  of  the  Canaanitcs,  the  king  of 
which  was  killed  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  18).  As 
this  is  named  with  Tappuah  and  other  places  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  it  is  very  probably  the  same 
as  the  Aphekah  of  Josh.  zv.  53. 

2.  A  city,  apparently  in  the  extreme  north  of 
Asher  (Josh.  xix.  30),  from  which  the  Canaonites 
were  not  ejected  (Judg.  i.  31 ;  though  here  it  is 
Aphik,  P'SK).  This  is  probably  the  same  place  as 
the  Ajhek  (Josh.  xiii.  4),  on  the  extreme  north 


"  border  of  the  Amorites,"  and  apparently  beyond 
Sidon,  and  which  is  identified  by  Gesenius  (The*. 
140  a)  with  the  Aphaca  of  classical  times,  famou* 
for  its  temple  of  Venus,  and  now  Afka  (Rob.  iii. 
606 ;  Porter,  ii.  295-6).  Afka,  however,  lies  be- 
yond the  ridge  of  Lebanon,  on  the  north-western 
slopes  of  the  mountain,  and  consequently  much 
further  up  than  the  other  towns  of  Asher  which 
have  been  identified.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
hardly  more  to  the  north  of  the  known  limits  of 
the  tribe,  than  Kadesh  and  other  places  named  as 
in  Judah  were  to  the  south ;  and  Aphek  may,  like 
many  other  sanctuaries,  have  had  a  reputation  at 
a  very  early  date,  sufficient  in  the  dap  of  Joshua 
to  cause  its  mention  in  company  with  the  other 
northern  sanctuary  of  Baal-gad. 

3.  (With  the  article,  pBKiY),  a  place  at  which  the 
Philistines  encamped,  while  the  Israelites  pitched  in 
Eben-ezer,  before  the  fatal  battle  in  which  the  sons 
of  Eli  were  killed  and  the  ark  taken  (1  Sam.  iv.  1). 
This  would  be  somewhere  to  the  N.W.  of,  and  at 
no  great  distance  from,  Jerusalem. 

4.  The  scene  of  another  encampment  of  the  Phi- 
listines, before  an  encounter  not  less  disastrous  than 
that  just  named, — the  defeat  and  death  of  Sao) 
(1  Sam.  xxix.  1).  By  comparison  with  ver.  11,  it 
seems  as  if  this  Aphek  were  not  necessarily  neav 
Shunem,  though  on  the  road  thither  from  the  Phi- 
listine district.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  the 
same  place  as  the  preceding ;  and  if  so,  the  Phi- 
listines were  marching  to  Jezreel  by  the  present  road 
along  the  "  backbone  "  of  the  country. 

5.  A  city  on  the  military  road  from  Syria  to 
Israel  (1  K.  xx.  26).  It  was  walled  (30),  and  was 
apparently  a  common  spot  for  engagements  with 
Syria  (2  K.  xiii.  17 ;  with  the  article).  The  use 
of  the  word  "WTSn  (A.  V.  «  the  plain  ")  in  1  K. 

xx.  25,  fixes  the  situation  of  A.  to  have  been  in  the 
level  down-country  east  of  the  Jordan  [Misnon]  ; 
and  there,  accordingly,  it  is  now  found  in  Fik,  at 
the  head  of  the  Wady  Fik,  6  miles  east  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  the  great  road  between  Damascus,  K&- 
bulus,  and  Jerusalem,  still  passing  (Kiepert's  map, 
1857),  with  all  the  permanence  of  the  East, 
through  the  village,  which  is  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  inns  that  it  contains  (Burckh.  280).  Bv 
Joseph  us  (viii.  14,  §4)  the  name  is  given  as  'Ac)€jra. 
Eusebius  (Onom.  'AQtica)  says  that  in  his  time 
there  was,  beyond  Jordan,  a  Kti/irj  /itydXr)  (Jer. 
castellum  grande)  called  Apheca  by  (xepf)  Hippes 
(Jer.  Hippus) ;  but  he  apparently  confounds  it 
with  (1).  Hippos  was  one  of  the  towns  which 
formed  the  Decapolis.  Fik,  or  Feik,  has  been 
visited  by  Burckhardt,  Seetzen,  and  others  (Ritter, 
Pal.  348-353),  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  places 
bearing  this  name  that  has  been  identified  with 
certainty.  [G.j 

APHE'EAH  (nj?BN;  *aW;  Apheca),  a 

city  of  Judah,  in  the  mountains  (Josh.  xv.  53), 
probably  the  same  as  Aphek  (1). 

APHE'REMA  ('A^o/pe/ia ;  'A<p«pfi/us,  Jos.), 
one  of  the  three  "  governments  "  (vinous)  added  to 
Judaea  from  Samaria  (and  Galilee,  x.  30)  by  De- 
metrius Soter,  and  confirmed  by  Nicanor  (1  Mace, 
xi.  34)  (see  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  4,  §9,  and  Reland,  178). 
The  word  is  omitted  in  the  Vulgate.  It  is  probably 
the  same  as  Ephraim  (Ophrah,  Taiy&eh). 

APHER'RA  ('A<t><pfppi ;  Euro),  one  of  the 
"  servants  of  Solomon  "  (1  Esd.  v.  34). 
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APHI'AH  (ITBit ;  '/l<P*k  ;  Aphid),  name  of 
one  of  the  forefathers  of  king  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix.  1). 

A'PHIK  (P'Btf;  Aphec),  a  city  of  Asher 
from  which  the  Canaanites  were  not  driven  out 
(Judg.  i.  31).  Probably  the  same  place  as 
Aphkk  (2). 

APH'RAH,  the  house  of  (iTlD}&  JV3),  a  place 
mentioned  in  Mic.  i.  10,  and  supposed  by  some 
(Winer,  172)  to  be  identical  with  Ophrah.  But 
this  can  hardly  be,  inasmuch  as  all  the  towns  named 
in  the  context  are  in  the  low  country  to  the  west  of 
Judah,  while  Ophrah  would  appear  to  lie  E.  of 
Bethel  [Ophrah].  The  LXX.  translate  the  word 
it  oUou  Kara  ytXana.  [G.] 

APITSES  (f>;t?I1 ;  'A<l>«rfi;  Aphses),  chief  of 
the  18th  of  the  24  courses  in  the  service  of  the 
temple  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  15). 

APOC  ALYPSE.  [Revelatiox.] 

APOCRYPHA  (Bt$\ia'Kriitpv<pa).  The  col- 
lection of  Books  to  which  this  term  is  popularly 
applied  includes  the  following.  The  order  given  is 
that  in  which  they  stand  in  the  English  version. 

I.  1  Esdras. 

II.  2  Esdras. 

III.  Tobit. 

IV.  Judith. 

V.  The  rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Esther,  which  are  found  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor 
in  the  Chaldee. 

VI.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

VII.  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach  or 
Ecclesiasticus. 

VIII.  Baruch. 

IX  The  Soug  of  the  Three  Holy  Children. 

X.  The  History  of  Susanna. 

XI.  The  History  of  the  destruction  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon. 

XII.  The  Prayer  of  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah. 

XIII.  1  Maccabees. 

XIV.  2  Maccabees. 

The  separate  books  of  this  collection  ore  treated 
of  in  distinct  Articles.  Their  relation  to  the  ca- 
nonical books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  discussed 
under  Canon.  In  the  present  article  it  is  pro- 
posed to  consider : — I.  The  meaning  and  history  of 
the  word.  II.  The  history  and  character  of  the  collec- 
tion as  a  whole  in  its  relation  to  Jewish  literature. 

I.  The  primary  meaning  of  aWoVtov^o!,  "  hidden, 
secret "  (in  which  sense  it  is  used  in  Hellenistic  as 
well  as  classical  Greek,  cf.  Ecclus.  xxiii.  19 ;  Luke 
viii.  17 ;  Col.  ii.  13),  seems,  towards  the  close  of 
7  the  2nd  century,  to  have  been  associated  with  the 
signification  "spurious,"  and  ultimately  to  have 
settled  down  into  the  latter.  Tertullian  (de  Anim. 
c.  2)  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  i.  19,  69, 
iii.  4,  29)  apply  it  to  the  forged  or  spurious  books 
which  the  heretics  of  their  time  circulated  as  au- 
thoritative. The  first  passage  referred  to  from  the 
Stroma  ta  however  may  be  taken  as  an  instance  of 
the  transition  stage  of  the  words.  The  followers  of 
Prodicus,  a  Gnostic  teacher,  are  said  there  to  boast 
that  they  have  /3i'f)Aoi/»  &xoKp4$ovj  of  Zoroaster.  In 
Athanasius  (JSp.  Fest.  vol.  ii.  p.  38;  Synopsis 
Sac.  Scrip,  vol.  ii.  p.  154,  ed.  Colon.  1686),  An 
gustine  (c.  Faust,  a.  2,  de  Civ.  Dei,  rv.  23),  Je- 
rome (Ep.  ad  Lactam,  and  Prol.  Sal.')  the  word  is 
used  uniformly  with  the  bad  meaning  which  had 
become  attached  to  it.    The  writers  of  that  period 
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however  do  not  seem  to  have  seen  clearly  horn  the 
word  liad  acquired  this  secondary  sense ;  and  hence 
we  find  conjectural  explanations  of  its  etymology. 
The  remark  of  Athanasius  (Synops.  S.  Scr,  I.  c.) 
that  such  books  are  os-OKpv^i)!  paKkev  <  hyayvi- 
otas  S£ia  is  probably  meant  rather  as  a  play  upon 
the  word  than  as  giving  its  derivation.  Augustine 
is  more  explicit :  "  Apocryphae  nuncupantur  eo  quod 
earum  occulta  origo  non  claruit  patribus  "  (de  Civ. 
Dei,  I.  e  ).  "  Apocryphi  non  quod  habendi  sunt 
in  aliqua  auctoritate  secret*  sed  quia  nulla  testifica- 
tionis  luce  declarati,  de  nescio  quo  secret©,  nescio 
quorum  praesumtionc  prolati  sunt"  (c.  Faust. 
I.  c).  Later  conjectures  are  (1),  that  given  by 
the  translation  of  the  English  Bible  (ed.  1539, 
Pref.  to  Apocr.),  "  because  they  were  wont  to  be 
read  not  openly  and  in  common,  but  as  it  were  in 
secret  and  apart;"  (2)  one,  resting  on  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  meaning  of  a  passage  in  Epiphanius 
(de  Mens,  ac  Pond.  c.  4)  that  the  books  in  question 
were  so  called  because,  not  being  in  the  Jewish 
canon,  they  were  excluded  iwh  tS»  ffawrijs  from 
the  ark  in  which  the  true  Scriptures  were  pre- 
served ;  (3)  that  the  word  ir6xpv<pa  answers  to  % 

the  Heb.  D'JWJ,  Iibri  absconditi,  by  which  the 

later  Jews  designated  those  books  which,  as  of 
doubtful  authority  or  not  tending  to  edification,  were 
not  read  publicly  in  the  synagogues ;  (4)  that  it 
originates  in  the  Kpvwrh.  or  secret  books  of  the 
Greek  mysteries.  Of  these  it  may  be  enough  to 
say,  that  (1)  is,  as  regards  some  of  the  books  now 
bearing  the  name,  at  variance  with  fact;  that 
(2),  as  has  been  said,  rests  on  a  mistake ;  that  (3) 
wants  the  support  of  direct  evidence  of  the  use  of 
&r6icpv<pa  as  the  translation  for  the  Hebrew  word, 
and  that  (4),  though  it  approximates  to  what  is 
probably  the  true  history  of  the  word,  is  so  far  only 
a  conjecture.  The  data  for  explaining  the  transi- 
tion from  the  neutral  to  the  bad  meaning,  are  to  be 
found,  it  is  believed,  in  the  quotations  already  given, 
and  in  the  facts  connected  with  the  books  to  which 
the  epithet  was  in  the  first  instance  applied.  The 
language  of  Clement  implies  that  it  was  not  alto- 
gether disclaimed  by  those  of  whose  books  he  uses 
it.  That  of  Athanasius  is  in  the  tone  of  a  man 
who  is  convicting  his  opponents  out  of  their  own 
mouth.  Augustine  implicitly  admits  that  a  "  se- 
crets auctoritas  "  had  been  claimed  for  the  writings 
to  which  he  ascribes  merely  an  "  occulta  origo." 
All  these  facts  harmonise  with  the  belief  that  the 
use  of  the  word  as  applied  to  special  books  originated 
in  the  claim  common  to  nearly  all  the  sects  that 
participated  in  the  Gnostic  character,  to  a  secret  a 
esoteric  knowledge  deposited  in  books,  which  were 
made  known  only  to  the  initiated.  It  seems  not 
unlikely  that  there  is  a  reference  in  Col.  ii.  13,  to 
the  pretensions  of  such  teachers.  The  books  of  our 
own  Apocrypha  bear  witness  both  to  the  feeling 
and  the  way  in  which  it  worked.  The  inspiration 
of  the  Pseudo-Esdras  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  40-47)  leads 
him  to  dictate  204  books,  of  which  the  70  last  are 
to  be  "  delivered  only  to  such  as  are  wise  among  the 
people."  Assuming  the  var.  lect.  of  94  in  the 
Arabic  and  Ethiopian  versions  to  be  the  true  read- 
ing, this  indicates  the  way  in  which  the  secret  books, 
in  which  was  the  "spring  of  understanding,  the 
fountain  of  wisdom,  and  the  stream  of  knowledge," 
were  set  up  as  of  higher  value  than  the  twenty-four  * 
books  acknowledged  by  the  Jewish  canon,  which 
were  for  "  the  worthy  and  unworthy  alike."  It 
was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  these  secret 
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books  should  be  pseudonymous,  ascribed  to  the 
great  names  in  Jewish  or  heathen  history  that  had 
become  associated  with  the  reputation  of  a  myste- 
rious wisdom.  So  books  in  the  existing  Apocrypha 
bear  the  names  of  Solomon,  Daniel,  Jeremiah,  Ezra. 
Beyond  its  limits  the  creation  of  spurious  docu- 
ments took  a  yet  bolder  range,  and  the  list  given  by 
Athanasius  *  {Syn.  S.  Script.)  shows  at  once  the 
variety  and  extent  of  the  mythical  literature  which 
was  palmed  off  upon  the  unwary  as  at  once  secret 
and  sacred. 

Those  whose  faith  rested  on  the  teaching  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  who  looked  to  the  O.  T. 
Scriptures  either  in  the  Hebrew,  or  the  LXX.  col- 
lection, were  not  slow  to  perceive  that  these  produc- 
tions were  destitute  of  all  authority.  They  applied 
in  scorn  what  had  been  used  as  a  title  of  honour. 
The  secret  book  (/ton  secretions.  Orig.  Comm.  in 
Mutt.  ed.  Lomm.  iv.  p.  237)  was  rejected  as  spu- 
rious. The  word  Apocryphal  was  degraded  to  the 
position  from  which  it  has  never  since  risen.  So 
far  as  books  like  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs  and  the  Assumption  of  Moses  were  con- 
cerned, the  task  of  discrimination  was  comparatively 
easy,  but  it  became  more  difficult  when  the  ques- 
tion affected  the  books  which  were  found  in  the 
LXX.  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  recog- 
nised by  the  Hellenistic  Jews ;  but  were  not  in  the 
Hebrew  text  or  in  the  Canon  acknowledged  by  the 
Jews  of  Palestine.  The  history  of  this  difficulty, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  affected  the  recep- 
tion of  particular  books,  belongs  rather  to  the 
subject  of  Canon  than  to  that  of  the  present  article, 
but  the  following  facts  may  be  stated  as  bearing  on 
the  application  of  the  word.  (1.)  The  teachers  of 
the  Greek  and  Latiu  Churches  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  the  Septuagint  or  versions  resting  on  the 
same  basis,  were  naturally  led  to  quote  freely  and 
reverently  from  all  the  books  which  were  incorpo- 
rated in  it.  In  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen, 
Athanasius,  «.  g.,  we  find  citations  from  the  books 
of  the  present  Apocrypha,  as  "  Scripture,"  "divine 
Scripture,"  "  prophecy."  They  are  very  far  from 
applying  the  term  iriicpixpo!  to  these  writings.  If 
they  are  conscious  of  the  difference  between  them 
and  the  other  books  of  the  0.  T.,  it  is  only  so  far 
as  to  lead  them  (cf.  A  than.  Synops.  8.  Scr.  I.  c.) 
to  place  the  former  in  the  list  of  oh  Korovttfueva, 
iwiXrydjuevo,  books  which  were  of  more  use  for  the 
ethical  instruction  of  catechumens  than  for  the 
edification  of  mature  Christians.  Augustine  in 
like  manner  applies  the  word  "  Apocrypha "  only 
to  the  spurious  books  with  false  titles  which  were 
in  circulation  among  heretics,  admitting  the  others, 
though  with  some  qualifications,  under  the  title  of 
Canonical  (de  doctr.  Clir.  ii.  8).  (2.)  Wherever, 
on  the  other  hand,  any  teacher  came  in  contact  with 
the  feelings  that  prevailed  among  the  Christians  of 
Palestine,  there  the  influence  of  the  rigorous  limi- 
tation of  the  old  Hebrew  canon  is  at  once  conspi- 
cuous. This  is  seen  in  its  bearing  on  the  history 
of  the  Canon  in  the  list  given  by  McWo,  bishop  of 
Sardis  (Kuseb.  H.  E.  iv.  20),  and  obtained  by  him 
from  Palestine.  Of  its  effects  on  the  application  of 
the  word,  the  writings  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and 
Jerome  give  abundant  instances.  The  former 
(Cutcch.  iv.  33)  gives  the  Canonical  list  of  the 


*  The  books  enumerated  by  Athanasius,  besides 
writing?  falsely  ascribed  lo  authors  of  canonical  books, 
.'is  Zcphaniah,  Ilabakkuk,  I->.ckicl,  and  Daniel,  in- 
ilutleil  others  which  have  the  namex  of  hnoch,  of  the 


22  books  of  the  O.  T.  Scriptures,  and  rejects  the 
introduction  of  all  "  apocryphal "  writings.  The 
latter  in  his  Epistle  to  Lceta  warns  the  Christian 
mother  in  educating  her  daughter  against  "  omnia 
apocrypha."  The  Prologus  Galeatus  shows  that 
be  did  not  shrink  from  including  under  that  title, 
the  books  which  formed  part  of  the  Septuagint,  and 
were  held  in  honour  in  the  Alexandrian  and  Latin 
Churches.  In  dealing  with  the  several  books  he 
discusses  each  on  its  own  merits,  admiring  some, 
speaking  unhesitatingly  of  the  "  dreams,"  "  tables  " 
of  others.  (3.)  The  teaching  of  Jerome  influenced, 
though  not  decidedly,  the  language  of  the  Western 
Church.  The  old  spurious  heretical  writings,  the 
"  Apocrypha  "  of  Tertullian  and  Clement,  fell  more 
and  more  into  the  back  ground,  and  were  almost 
utterly  forgotten.  The  doubtful  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  used  publicly  in  the  service  of  the 
Church,  quoted  frequently  with  reverence  as  Scrip- 
ture, sometimes  however  with  doubts  or  limitations 
as  to  the  authority  of  individual  books  according  to 
the  knowledge  or  critical  discernment  of  this  or  that 
writer  (cf.  Bp.  Cosins's  Scholastic  History  of  the 
Canon).  During  this  period  the  term  by  which 
they  were  commonly  described  was  not  apocryphal 
but "  ecclesiastical."  So  they  had  been  described  by 
Rufinus  {Expos,  in  Symb.  Apost.  p.  26),  who 
practically  recognised  the  distinction  drawn  by  Je- 
rome, though  he  would  not  use  the  more  oppro- 
brious epithet  of  books  which  were  held  in  honour : 
"  iibri  qui  non  canonici  sed  Ecclesiastici  a  majoribus 
appellati  sunt quae  omnia  (the  contents 
of  these  books)  Iegi  quidem  in  Ecclesiis  voluerunt 
non  tamen  proferri  ad  auctoritatem  ex  his  fidei  coo- 
firm  an  dam.  Caeteras  vero  scripturas  apocryphas  no- 
minamnt  quas  in  Ecclesiis  legi  noluerunt:"  and 
this  offered  a  mezzo  terming  between  the  language 
of  Jerome  and  that  of  Augustine,  and  as  such  found 
favour.  (4.)  It  was  reserved  for  the  age  of  the 
Reformation  to  stamp  the  word  Apocrypha  with  its 
present  signification.  The  two  views  which  had 
hitherto  existed  together,  side  by  side,  concerning 
which  the  Church  had  pronounced  no  authoritative 
decision,  stood  out  in  sharper  contrast.  The  Council 
of  Trent  closed  tile  question  which  had  been  left 
open,  and  deprived  its  theologians  of  the  liberty 
they  had  hitherto  enjoyed — extending  the  Canon 
of  Scripture  so  as  to  include  all  the  hitherto  doubtful 
or  deutero-canonical  books,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  books  of  Esdras  and  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh, 
the  evidence  against  which  seemed  too  strong  to  be 
resisted  (Sess.  IV.  de  Can.  Script.').  In  accordance 
with  this  decree,  the  editions  of  the  Vulgate  pub- 
lished by  authority  contained  the  books  which  the 
Council  had  pronounced  canonical,  as  standing  on 
the  same  footing  as  those  which  had  never  been 
questioned,  while  the  three  which  had  been  rejected 
were  printed  commonly  in  smaller  type  and  stood 
after  the  New  Testament.  The  Reformers  of  Ger- 
many and  England  on  the  other  hand,  influenced  in 
part  by  the  revival  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  the 
consequent  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  He- 
brew Canon,  and  subsequently  by  the  reaction 
against  this  stretch  of  authority,  maintained  the 
opinion  of  Jerome  and  pushed  it  to  its  legitimate 
results.  The  principle  which  had  been  asserted  by 
Carlsladt  dogmatically  in  his  "  de  Canonicis  Scrip- 


Patriarchs,  of  Zochariah  the  father  of  the  Baptist, 
the  Prayer  of  Joseph,  the  testament  (6ui0>i«i|)  and 
assumption  of  Mows,  Abraham,  Ehlari  and  Mod  ad, 
and  Elijah. 
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torn  libellus"  (1520)  was  acted  on  by  Luther. 
He  spoke  of  individual  books  among  those  in  ques- 
tion with  a  freedom  as  great  as  that  of  Jerome, 
judging  each  on  its  own  merits,  praising  Tobit  as  a 
"  pleasant  comedy,'  and  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh  as 
a  "  good  model  for  teni tents,"  and  rejecting  the  two 
books  of  Esdras  as  containing  worthless  fables. 
The  example  of  collecting  the  doubtful  books  in  a 
separate  group  had  been  set  in  the  Strasburg  edi- 
tion of  the  Septuagint,  1526.  In  Luther's  complete 
edition  of  the  German  Bible  accordingly  (1534) 
the  books  (Judith,  Wisdom,  Tobias,  Sirach,  1  and  2 
Maccabees,  Additions  to  £sther  and  Daniel,  and  the 
Prayer  of  Manasseh)  were  grouped  together  under 
the  general  title  of  "  Apocrypha,  i.  e.  Books  which 
are  not  of  like  worth  with  Holy  Scripture,  yet  are 
good  and  useful  to  be  read."  In  the  history  of  the 
English  Church,  Wicliff  showed  himself  in  this  as 
in  other  points  the  forerunner  of  the  Reformation, 
and  applied  the  term  Apocrypha  to  all  but  the 
"  tvcenty-fice "  Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  judgment  of  Jerome  was  formally  as- 
serted in  the  sixth  Article.  The  disputed  books 
were  collected  and  described  in  the  same  war  in  the 
printed  English  Bible  of  1539  (Cranmers),  and 
since  then  there  has  been  no  fluctuation  as  to  the 
application  of  the  word.  The  books  to  which  the 
term  is  ascribed  are  in  popular  speech,  not  merely 
apocryphal,  but  the  Apocrypha. 

II.  Whatever  questions  may  be  at  issue  as  to  the 
authority  of  these  books,  they  have  in  any  case  an 
interest  of  which  no  controversy  can  deprive  them 
as  connected  with  the  literature,  and  therefore  with 
the  history,  of  the  Jews.  They  represent  the  period 
of  transition  and  decay  which  followed  on  the  return 
from  Babylon,  when  the  prophets  who  were  then 
the  teachers  of  the  people  had  passed  away  and  the 
age  of  scribes  succeeded.  Uncertain  as  may  be  the 
dates  of  individual  books,  few,  if  any,  can  be  thrown 
further  back  than  the  commencement  of  the  3rd 
century  B.C.  The  latest,  the  2nd  Book  of  Esdras, 
is  probably  not  later  than  30  B.C.,  2  Esdr.  vii.  28 
being  a  subsequent  interpolation.  The  alterations 
of  the  Jewish  character,  the  different  phases  which 
Judaism  presented  in  Palestine  and  Alexandria,  the 
good  and  the  evil  which  were  called  forth  by  contact 
with  idolatry  in  Egypt,  and  by  the  struggle  against 
H  in  Syria,  all  these  present  themselves  to  the  reader 
of  the  Apocrypha  with  greater  or  less  distinctness. 
In  the  midst  of  the  diversities  which  we  might  na- 
turally expect  to  find  in  books  written  by  different 
authors,  in  different  countries,  and  at  considerable 
intervals  of  time,  it  is  possible  to  discern  some  cha- 
racteristics which  belong  to  the  collection  as  a 
whole,  and  these  may  be  noticed  in  the  following 
order. 

(1.)  The  absence  of  the  prophetic  element. 
From  first  to  last  the  books  bear  testimony  to  the 
assertion  of  Josephus  (c.  Ap.  i.  8),  that  the  inptBhs 
tiaBoxi  of  Prophets  had  been  broken  after  the  close 
of  the  0.  T.  canon.  No  one  speaks  because  the 
word  of  the  Lord  had  come  to  him.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  direct  confession  that  the  gift  of  prophecy 
had  departed  (1  Mace.  ix.  27),  or  the  utterance  of 
a  hope  that  it  might  one  day  return  (ibid.  iv.  46, 
riv.  41).  Sometimes  a  teacher  asserts  in  words 
the  perpetuity  of  the  gift  (Wisd.  vii.  27),  and  shows 
in  the  act  of  asserting  it  how  different  the  iUumina- 
♦ion  which  he  had  received  was  from  that  bestowed 
on  the  Prophets  of  the  Canonical  Books.  When  a 
writer  simulates  the  prophetic  character,  he  repeats 
with  slight  modifications  the  language  of  the  older 
VOL.  L 


prophets  as  in  Baruch,  or  makes  a  meie  prediction 
the  text  of  a  dissertation  as  in  the  Epistle  of  Je- 
remy, or  plays  arbitrarily  with  combinations  of 
dreams  and  symbols,  as  in  2  Esdras.  Strange  and 
perplexing  as  the  last  named  book  is,  whatever  there 
is  in  it  of  genuine  feeling  indicates  a  mind  not  at 
ease  with  itself,  distracted  with  its  own  suflerings 
and  with  the  problems  of  the  universe,  and  it  is 
accordingly  very  far  removed  from  the  utterance  of 
a  man  who  speaks  as  a  messenger  from  God. 

(2.)  Connected  with  this  is  the  almost  total  dis- 
appearance of  the  power  which  had  shown  itself  in 
the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Song  of  the 
Three  Children  lays  claim  to  the  character  of  a 
Psalm,  and  is  probably  a  translation  from  some 
liturgical  hymn;  but  with  this  exception  the  form 
of  poetry  is  altogether  absent.  So  far  as  the  writers 
have  come  under  the  influence  of  Greek  cultivation 
they  catch  the  taste  for  rhetorical  ornament  which 
characterized  the  literature  of  Alexandria.  Fictitious  T 
speeches  become  almost  indispensable  additions  to 
the  narrative  of  an  historian,  and  the  story  of  a 
martyr  is  not  complete  unless  (as  in  the  later  Acta 
Martyrum  of  Christian  traditions)  the  sufferer  de- 
claims in  set  terms  against  the  persecutors.  (Song 
of  the  Three  Child.,  3-22 ;  2  Mac.  vi.  vii.) 

(3.)  The  appearance,  as  part  of  the  current  lite- 
rature of  the  time,  of  works  of  fiction,  resting  or  ' 
purporting  to  rest  on  an  historical  foundation.  It 
is  possible  that  this  development  of  the  national 
genius  may  have  been  in  part  the  result  of  the 
Captivity.  The  Jewish  exiles  brought  with  them 
the  reputation  of  excelling  in  minstrelsy,  and  were 
called  on  to  sing  the  "  songs  of  Zion  "  (Ps.  exxrvii). 
The  trial  of  skill  between  the  three  young  men  in 
1  Esdr.  iii.  iv.  implies  a  traditional  belief  that  those 
who  were  promoted  to  places  of  honour  under  the 
Persian  kings  were  conspicuous  for  gifts  of  a  some- 
what similar  character.  The  transition  from  this 
to  the  practice  of  story-telling  was  with  the  Jews, 
as  afterwards  with  the  Arabs,  easy  and  natural 
enough.  The  period  of  the  captivity  with  its 
strange  adventures,  and  the  remoteness  of  the 
scenes  connected  with  it,  offered  a  wide  and  attractive 
field  to  the  imagination  of  such  narrators.  'Some- 
times, as  in  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  motive  of  such 
stories  would  be  the  love  of  the  marvellous  ming- 
ling itself  with  the  feeling  of  scorn  with  which  the 
Jew  looked  on  the  idolater.  In  other  cases,  as  in 
Tobit  and  Susanna,  the  story  would  gain  popu- 
larity from  its  ethical  tendencies.  The  singular  va- 
riations in  the  text  of  the  former  book  indicate  at 
once  the  extent  of  its  circulation  and  the  liberties 
taken  by  successive  editors.  In  the  narrative  of 
Judith,  again,  there  is  probably  something  more 
than  the  interest  attaching  to  the  history  of  the 
past.  There  is  indeed  too  little  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  narrative  for  us  to  look  on  it  as  his- 
tory at  all,  and  it  takes  its  place  in  the  region  of 
historical  romance,  written  with  a  political  motive. 
Under  the  guise  of  the  old  Assyrian  enemies  of 
Israel  the  writer  is  covertly  attacking  the  Syrian 
invaders  against  whom  his  countrymen  were  con- 
tending, stirring  them  up  by  a  story  of  imagined  or 
traditional  heroism  to  follow  the  example  of  Judith 
as  she  had  followed  that  of  Jael  (Ewald,  Oescli. 
Israeli,  vol.  iv.  p.  541).  The  development  of  this 
form  of  literature  is  of  course  compatible  with  a 
high  degree  of  excellence,  but  it  is  true  of  it  at  all 
times,  and  was  especially  true  of  -  the  literature  of 
the  ancient  world,  that  it  belongs  rather  to  its  later 
and  feebler  period.  It  is  a  special  sign  of  decay  in  ho- 
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nesty  and  discernment,  when  such  writings  ore  posed 
off  and  accepted  as  belonging  to  actual  history. 

(4.)  The  free  exercise  of  the  imagination  within 
the  domain  of  history  led  to  the  growth  of  a  pnrely 
legendary  literature.  The  full  development  of  this  | 
was  indeed  reserved  for  a  yet  later  period.  The 
books  of  the  Apocrypha  occupy  a  middle  place  be- 
tween those  of  the  Old  Testament  in  their  sim- 
plicity and  truthfulness  and  the  wild  extravagances 
of  the  Talmud.  As  it  is,  however,  we  find  in  them 
the  germs  of  some  of  the  fabulous  traditions  which 
were  influencing  the  minds  of  the  Jews  at  the  time 
of  Our  Lord's  ministry,  and  have  since  in  some  in- 
stances incorporated  themselves  more  or  less  with 
the  popular  belief  of  Christendom.  So  in  2  Mac.  i. 
ii.  we  meet  with  the  statement!)  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Captivity  the  priests  had  concealed  the  sacred 
fire,  and  that  it  was  miraculously  renewed — that 
Jeremiah  had  gone,  accompanied  by  the  tabernacle 
and  the  ark,  "  to  the  monntain  where  Moses  climbed 
up  to  see  the  heritage  of  God,"  and  had  there  con- 
cealed them  in  a  cave  together  with  the  altar  of  in- 
cense. The  apparition  of  the  Prophet  at  the  close 
of  the  same  book  (xv.  1 5),  as  giving  to  Judas  Mac- 
cabneus  the  sword  with  which,  as  a  "  gift  from 
God,"  he  was  to  "  wound  the  adversaries,"  shows 
how  prominent  a  place  was  occupied  by  Jeremiah 
in  the  traditions  and  hopes  of  the  people,  and  pre- 
pares us  to  understand  the  rumours  which  followed 
on  our  Lord's  teaching  and  working  that  "  Jeremios 
or  one  of  the  prophet*  "  had  appeared  again  (Matt, 
xvi.  14).  So  again  in  2  Esdr.  xiii.  40-47  we  find 
the  legend  of  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  which,  in  spite  of  direct  and  indirect  testi- 
mony on  the  other  side,  has  given  occasion  even  in 
oar  own  time  to  so  many  wild  conjectures.  In  ch. 
xiv.  of  the  same  book  we  recognise  (as  has  been 
pointed  out  already)  the  tendency  to  set  a  higher 
value  on  books  of  an  esoteric  knowledge  than  on 
those  in  the  Hebrew  Canon ;  but  it  deserves  notice 
that  tliis  is  also  another  form  of  the  tradition  that 
Ezra  dictated  from  a  supernaturally-inspired  me- 
mory the  Sacred  Books  which,  according  to  that 
tradition,  had  been  lost,  and  that  both  fables  are 
exaggerations  of  the  part  actually  taken  by  him 
and  by  "  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  "  in  the 
work  of  collecting  and  arranging  them.  So  also  the 
rhetorical  narrative  of  the  Exodus  in  Wisd.  xvi.-xix. 
indicates  the  existence  of  a  traditional,  half-legendary 
history  side  by  side  with  the  canonical.  It  would 
seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  life  of  Moses  had  appeared 
with  many  different  embellishments.  The  form  in 
which  that  life  appears  in  Josephus;  the  facts 
mentioned  in  St.  Stephen's  speech  and  not  found  in 
the  Pentateuch,  the  allusions  to  Jannes  and  Jambres 
(2  Tim.  iii.  8),  to  the  disputes  between  Michael 
and  the  devil  (Jude  9),  to  the  "rock  that  fol- 
lowed "  the  Israelites  (1  Cor.  x.  4),  all  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  wide-spread  popularity  of  this  semi- 
apocryphal  history. 

(5.)  As  the  most  marked  characteristic  of 
the  collection  as  a  whole  and  of  the  period  to 
which  it  belongs,  there  is  the  tendency  to  pais  off 
supposititious  books  under  the  cover  of  illustrious 
names.  The  books  of  Esdras,  the  additions  to  Da- 
niel, the  letters  of  Baruch  and  Jeremiah,  and  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  are  obviously  of  this  character. 
It'is  difficult  perhaps  for  us  to  measure  in  each  in- 
stance the  decree  in  which  the  writers  of  such  books 
wore  guilty  of  actual  frauds.  In  a  lmok  like  the 
Wi3dom  of  Solomon,  for  example,  the  form  may 
have  been  adopted  as  a  means  of  gaining  attention 


by  which  no  one  was  likely  to  be  deceived,  and,  s» 
such,  it  does  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  legitimate 
personation.  The  fiction  in  this  case  need  not  dimi- 
nish our  admiration  and  reverence  for  the  book  any  » 
more  than  it  would  destroy  the  authority  of  EecW- 
siastcs  were  we  to  come  to  the  conclusion  from  in- 
ternal or  other  evidence  that  it  belonged  to  a  later 
age  than  that  of  Solomon.  The  habit,  however,  of 
writing  books  under  fictitious  names  is,  as  the  later 
Jewish  history  shows,  a  very  dangerous  one.  The 
practice  becomes  almost  a  trade.  Each  such  work 
crentes  a  new  demand,  to  be  met  in  its  turn  by  a 
fresh  supply,  and  thus  the  prevalence  of  an  Apo- 
cryphal literature  becomes  a.  sure  sign  oi  want  of 
truthfulness  on  one  side,  and  want  of  discernment 
on  the  other. 

(6.)  The  absence  of  honesty  and  of  the  power  to 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  shows  itself  in  a 
yet  more  serious  form  in  the  insertion  of  formal 
documents  purporting  to  be  authentic,  but  in  reality  » 
failing  altogether  to  establish  any  claim  to  that 
title.  This  is  obviously  the  case  with  the  decree 
of  Artaxerxes  in  Esth.  xvi.  The  letters  with  which 
2  Mac.  opens  from  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  betray 
their  true  character  by  their  historical  inaccuracy. 
We  can  hardly  accept  as  genuine  the  letter  in  which 
the  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians  (1  Mac  xii.  20, 2 1 ) 
writes  to  Onias  that  "  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Jews 
are  brethren,  and  that  they  are  of  the  stock  of 
Abraham."  The  letters  in  2  Mac.  ix.  and  xi.,  on  the 
other  hand,  might  be  authentic  so  far  as  their  con- 
tents go,  but  tJie  recklessness  with  which  such  do- 
cuments are  inserted  as  embellishments  and  make- 
weights throws  doubt  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  on 
all  of  them. 

(7.)  The  loss  of  the  simplicity  and  accuracy 
which  characterise  the  history  of  the  0.  T.  is  shown 
also  in  the  errors  and  anachronisms  in  which  these 
books  abound.  Thus,  to  take  a  few  of  the  most 
striking  instances,  Haman  is  made  a  Macedonian, 
and  the  purpose  of  his  plot  is  to  transfer  the  king- 
dom from  the  Persians  to  the  Macedonians  (Esth. 
xvi.  10) ;  two  contradictory  statements  are  given  in 
the  same  book  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(2  Mac  i.  15-17,  ix.  5-29) ;  Nabuchodonosor  is 
made  to  dwell  at  Kineve  as  the  king  of  the  Assy- 
rians (Judith  i.  1). 

(8.)  In  their  relation  to  the  religious  and  ethical 
development  of  Judaism  during  the  period  which 
these  books  embrace,  we  find  (1.)  the  influences  of 
the  struggle  against  idolatry  under  Antiochus,  as 
shown  partly  in  the  revival  of  the  old  heroic  spirit, 
and  in  the  record  of  the  deeds  which  it  called  forth, 
as  in  Maccabees,  partly  again  in  the  tendency  of  n 
narrative  like  Judith,  and  the  protests  against  idol- 
worship  in  Baruch  and  Wisdom.  (2.)  The  growing 
hostility  of  the  Jews  towards  the  Samaritans  is  shown 
bv  the  Confession  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  (Ecclus.  1. 
25,  26).  (3.)  The  teaching  of  Tobit  illustrates  the 
prominence  the?  and  afterwards  assigned  to  alms- 
giving among  the  duties  of  a  holy  life  (Tob.  ir. 
7-11,  xii.  9).  The  classification  of"  the  three  ele- 
ments of  such  a  life,  prayer,  fasting,  alms,  in  xii.  8, 
illustrates  the  traditional  ethical  teaching  of  the 
Scribes  which  was  at  once  recognized  and  purified 
from  the  errors  that  had  been  connected  with  it  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt.  vi.  1-18).  (4.)  The 
same  book  indicates  also  the  growing  belief  in  the  * 
individual  guardianship  of  aogels  and  the  germs  of 
a  grotesque  dcmonology,  resting  in  part  on  the  more 
mysterious  phaenomena  of  man's  spiritual  nature, 
like  the  cases  of  demoniac  possession  in  the  Gospels, 
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but  associating  itself  only  too  easily  with  all  the  frauds 
and  superstitions  of  vagabond  exorcists.  (5.)  The 
great  Alexandrian  book  of  the  collection,  the  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon,  breathes,  as  we  might  expect,  a 
strain  of  higher  mood ;  and  though  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  ground  for  the  patristic  tradition  that  it 
was  written  by  Philo,  the  conjecture  that  it  might 
have  been  was  not  without  a  plausibility  which 
might  well  commend  itself  to  men  like  Basil  and 
Jerome.  The  personification  of  Wisdom  as  "  the 
unspotted  mirror  of  the  power  of  God  and  the  image 
of  his  goodness"  (vii.  26)  as  the  universal  teacher 
of  all  "holy  souls"  in  "all  ages"  (vii.  27),  as 
guiding  and  ruling  God's  people,  approaches  the 
teaching  of  Philo  and  foreshadows  that  of  St.  John 
as  to  the  manifestation  of  the  Unseen  God  through 
the  medium  of  the  Logos  and  the  office  of  that  di- 
vine Word  ss  the  light  that  lighteth  every  man. 
In  relation  again  to  the  symbolic  character  of  the 
Temple  as  "  a  resemblance  of  the  holy  tabernacle  " 
which  God  "  has  prepared  from  the  beginning  "  (ix. 
8),  the  language  of  this  book  connects  itself  at  once 
with  that  of  Philo  and  with  the  teaching  of  St. 
Paul  or  Apollos  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But 
that  which  is  the  great  characteristic  of  the  book,  as 
of  the  school  from  which  it  emanated,  is  the  writer's 
apprehension  of  God's  kingdom  and  the  blessings 
connected  with  it  as  eternal,  and  so,  as  independent 
of  men's  conceptions  of  time.  Thus  chs.  i.  ii.  con- 
tain the  strong  protest  of  a  righteous  man  against 
the  materialism  which  then  in  the  form  of  n  sensual 
selfishness,  as  afterwards  in  the  developed  system 
of  the  Saddncees,  was  corrupting  the  old  faith  of 
Israel.  Against  this  he  asserts  that, the  "souls  of 
the  righteous  are  in  the  hands  of  God  "  (in.  1) ; 
that  the  blessings  which  the  popular  belief  con- 
nected with  length  of  days  were  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  duration  of  years,  seeing  that  "  wisdom  is  the 
gray  hair  unto  men,  and  an  unspotted  life  is  old 
age."  (6.)  In  regard  to  another  truth  also  this  book 
was  in  advance  of  the  popular  belief  of  the  Jews  of 
Palestine.  In  the  midst  of  its  strong  protests 
against  idolatry,  there  is  the  fullest  recognition  of 
God's  universal  love  (xi.  23-26),  of  the  truth  that 
His  power  is  but  the  instrument  of  His  righteous- 
ness (xii.  16),  of  the  difference  between  those  who 
are  the  "  less  to  be  blamed  "  as  "  seeking  God  and 
desirous  to  find  Him  "  (xiii.  6),  and  the  victims  of 
a  darker  and  more  debasing  idolatry.  Here  also  the 
unknown  writer  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  seems 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  higher  and  wider  teach- 
ing of  the  New  Testament. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
article  to  speak  of  the  controversies  which  have 
arisen  within  the  Church  of  England,  or  in  Lutheran 
or  Reformed  communities  abroad,  in  connexion  with 
the  authority  and  use  of  these  Books.  Those  dis- 
putes raise  questions  of  a  very  grave  interest  to  the 
student  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  What  has  been 
aimed  at  here  is  to  supply  the  Biblical  student  with 
data  which  will  prepare  him  to  judge  fairly  and 
impartially.  [E.  H.  P.] 

APOLLOTTIA  ('AiroXXavlVl,  a  city  of  Mace- 
donia, through  which  Paul  and  Silas  passed  in  their 
way  from  Philippi  and  Amphipolis  to  Thessalonica 
(Acts  xvii.  1).  It  was  in  the  district  of  Mygdonia 
CPlin.  iv.  10.  s.  17),  and  according  to  the  Antonim 
Itinerary  was  distant  30  Roman  miles  from  Am- 
phipolis and  37  Roman  miles  from  Thessalonica. 
This  city  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  more 
celebrated  Apollonia  in  Illyria. 

APOLLO'NITJB  C^o\X<iy,os),  the  son  of 


Thrasaeus  governor  of  Code-Syria  and  Phoe- 
nice,  under  Seleccus  IV.  PjIilopator,  b.c. 
187  if.,  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Jews  (2  Mace.  iv. 
4),  who  urged  the  king,  at  the  instigation  of  Simon 
the  commander  (ffTpaTij'vd's)  of  the  temple,  to 
plunder  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (2  Mace.  iii.  5  ff.). 
The  writer  of  the  Declamation  on  the  Maccabees, 
printed  among  the  works  of  Josephus,  relates  of 
Apollonius  the  circumstances  which  are  commonly 
referred  to  his  emissary  Heliodorus  (De  Mace.  4 ; 
cf.  2  Maec.  iii.  7  ff.). 

2.  An  officer  of  Antiochus  Epiplianes,  governor 
of  Samaria  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  5 ;  7,  1),  who  lei 
out  a  large  force  against  Judas  Maccabaeus,  but  was 
defeated  and  slain  B.C.  166  (1  Mace.  iii.  10-12  ;  Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xii.  71).  He  is  probably  the  same  per- 
son who  was  chief  commissioner  of  the  revenue  of 
Judaea  (&px»v  <popo\oylas,  1  Mace.  i.  29 ;  cf. 
2  Mace.  v.  24),  who  spoiled  Jerusalem,  taking 
advantage  of  the  Sabbath  (2  Mace.  v.  24-26),  and 
occupied  a  fortified  position  there  (B.C.  168) 
(1  Mace.  i.  30  ff.). 

3.  The  son  of  Menestheus  (possibly  identical 
with  the  former),  an  envoy  commissioned  (B.C. 
173)  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  congratulate  Pto- 
lemaeus  Philometor  on  his  being  enthroned  (2  Mace, 
iv.  21).  An  ambassador  of  the  same  name  was  at 
the  head  of  the  embassy  which  Antiochus  sent  to 
Rome  (Liv.  xlii.  6). 

4.  The  son  of  Gennaeus  (6  rod  Teyvtdov,  it 
seems  impossible  that  this  can  be  des  edlen  Apoll. 
Sohn,  Luth.),  a  Syrian  general  under  Antiochus  V. 
Eupator  c.  B.C.  163  (2  Mace.  xii.  2). 

5.  The  Daian  (Alios,  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4,  §3, 
i.e.  one  of  the  Dahae  or  Dai,  a  people  of  Sogdiana),  a 
governor  of  Coele-Syria  (rbr  Syra  M  k.  3.  1  Mace, 
x.  69)  under  Alexander  Balas,  who  embraced  the 
cause  of  his  rival  Demetrius  Nicator,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  him  to  a  chief  command  (1  Mace.  I.  c. 
KarigTtiae,  Vulg.  constituit  ducem\  If  he  were 
the  same  as  the  Apollonius  whom  Polybius  men- 
tions as  foster-brother  and  confidant  of  Demetrius  I. 
(probably  a  son  of  (3)  tvoiv  {nrapxorroiv  bS(\<poir, 
Mt Xt&y'pov  koX  MfVt<r64wSf  Polyb.  xxxi.  21,  §2), 
his  conduct  is  easily  intelligible.  Apollonius  raised  a 
large  force  and  attacked  Jonathan,  the  ally  of  Alex- 
ander, but  was  entirely  defeated  by  him  (B.C.  147) 
near  Azotus  (1  Mace.  x.  70  ff.).  Josephus  {Ant. 
xiii.  4,  §3  f.)  represents  Apollonius  as  the  general  of 
Alexander  at  the  time  of  bis  defeat ;  but  this  state- 
ment, though  it  has  found  advocates  (Wernsdorf, 
de  fide  libr.  Maoc.  p.  135,  yet  doubtfully),  appears 
to  he  untenable  on  internal  grounds.  Cf.  Grimm, 
1  Mace.  x.  69.  [B.  F.  W.] 

APOLLOPH'ANES  (AiroW^dVi;*;  Apot- 
lophanes),  a  Syrian,  killed  by  Judas  Maccabaeus 
(1  Mace.  ii.  5). 

AFOI/LOS  ('A*oAA<Jt,  i.  e.  'AiroXAdVior,  as 
the  Codex  Bezae  actually  gives  it,  or  perhaps  "A»ro\- 
\6twpos),  a  Jew  from  Alexandria,  eloquent  (\6yw;, 
which  may  also  mean  learned),  and  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures  *.  one  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord 
(Christ)  according  to  the  imperfect  view  of  the 
disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  (Acts  xviii.  25),  but 
on  his  coming  to  Ephesus  during  a  temporary  ab- 
sence of  St.  Paul,  A.D.  54,  more  perfectly  taught 
by  Aquila  and  Priscilla.  After  this  he  became  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  first  in  Achaia,  and  then  in 
Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  27,  six.  1),  where  he  watered 
that  which  Paul  had  planted  (1  Cor.  iii.  9).  When 
the  apostle  wrote  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
|  Apollos  was  with  or  near  him  H  Cor.  xvi.  12), 
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probably  at  Ephesus  in  A.D.  57 :  we  hear  of  him 
then  that  he  was  unwilling  at  that  time  to  journey 
to  Corinth,  but  would  do  so  when  he  should  have 
convenient  time.  He  is  mentioned  but  once  moiv 
■n  the  N.  T.,  in  Tit.  iii.  13.  where  Titus  is  de- 
sired to  "  bring  Zenas  the  lawyer  and  Apollos  on 
their  way  diligently,  that  nothing  may  be  wanting 
to  them."  After  this  nothing  is  known  of  him. 
Tradition  makes  him  bishop  of  Caesarea  (Menolog. 
Orate,  ii.  b.  17).  The  exact  part  which  Apollos 
took  in  the  missionary  work  of  the  apostolic  age 
can  never  be  ascertained:  and  much  fruitless  con- 
jecture has  been  spent  on  the  subject.  After  the 
entire  amity  between  St.  Paul  and  him  which 
appears  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  imagine  any  important  difference 
in  the  doctrines  which  they  taught.  Certainly  we 
cannot  accede  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  <ro<fn'o 
against  which  the  apostle -so  often  warns  the  Co- 
rinthians, was  a  characteristic  of  the  teaching  of 
Apollos.  Thus  much  may  safely  be  granted,  that 
there  may  have  been  difference  enough  in  the  outward 
character  and  expression  of  the  two  to  attract  the 
lover  of  eloquence  and  philosophy  rather  to  Apollos, 
somewhat  perhaps  to  the  disparagement  of  St.  Paul. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  spent  in  Germany  in 
defining  the  four  parties  in  the  church  at  Corinth, 
supposed  to  be  indicated  1  Cor.  i.  12 :  and  the 
Apollos  party  has  been  variously  characterised :  see 
Neander,  Pflam.  u.  Leitung,  p.  378  ft".  4th  ed. ; 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  vol.  i.,  p.  526;  vol.  ii.  pp.  6-11,  2nd.  ed. 
Winer  refers  to  Pfizer,  Z>iss.  de  Apollone  doctore 
apostol.,  Altorf,  1718 :  Hopf.,  Comm.  de  Apollone 
pseudo  doctore.  Hag.  1782:  and  especially  to 
Heymann,  in  the  Saxon  Exegetische  Studien,  ii. 
2l3ff.  [H.A.] 

APOLL'YON.  [Asmodecs.] 

APOSTLE  (AtoVtoAoj,  one  sent  forth),  the 
official  name,  in  the  N.  T.,  originally  of  those 
Twelve  of  the  disciples  whom  Jesus  chose,  to  send 
forth  rust  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  to  be  with  Him 
during  the  course  of  his  ministry  on  earth.  After- 
wards it  was  extended  to  others  who,  though  not  of 
the  number  of  the  Twelve,  yet  were  equal  with 
them  in  office  and  dignity.  The  woid  also  appears 
to  hare  been  used  in  a  non-official  sense  to  desig- 
nate a  much  wider  circle  of  Christian  messengers 
and  teachers  (see  2  Cor.  viii.  23 ;  Phil.  ii.  25). 
It  is  only  of  those  who  were  officially  designated 
apostles  that  we  treat  in  this  article. 

The  original  qualification  of  an  apostle,  as  stated 
by  St.  Peter,  on  occasion  of  electing  a  successor  to 
the  traitor  Judas,  was,  that  he  should  have  boen 
personally  acquainted  with  the  whole  ministerial 
course  of  our  Lord,  from  the  baptism  of  John  till 
the  day  when  He  was  taken  up  into  heaven.  He 
himself  describes  them  as  "  they  that  had  continued 
with  Him  in  his  temptations"  (Luke  xxii.  28).  By 
this  close  personal  intercourse  with  Him,  they  were 
peculiarly  fitted  to  give  testimony  to  the  facta  of 
redemption :  and  we  gather,  from  his  own  words 
in  John  liv.  28,  xr.  26,  27,  xvi.  13,  that  an  espe- 
cial bestowal  of  the  Spirit's  influence  was  granted 
them,  by  which  their  memories  were  quickened, 
and  their  power  of  reproducing  that  which  they 
had  heard  lrom  Hun  increased  above  the  ordinary 
measure  of  man.  The  apostles  were  from  the 
lower  ranks  of  life,  simple  and  uneducated  ;  some 
of  them  were  related  la  Jesus  according  to  the 
flesh :  some  had  previously  been  disciples  of  John 


the  Baptist.  Our  Lord  chose  them  early  in  ma 
public  career,  though  it  is  uncertain  precisely  at 
what  time.  Some  of  them  had  certainly  partly 
attached  themselves  to  Him  before ;  but  after  their 
call  as  apostles,  they  appear  to  have  been  continu- 
ously with  Him,  or  in  his  sen-ice.  They  seem  to 
have  been  all  on  an  equality,  both  during  and  after 
the  ministry  of  Christ  on  earth.  We  find  one 
indeed,  St.  Peter,  from  fervour  of  peisonol  charac- 
ter, usually  prominent  among  them,  and  distin- 
guished by  having  the  first  place  assigned  him  in 
rounding  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  churches  [Peter]  ; 
but  we  never  lind  the  Slightest  trace  in  Scripture 
of  any  superiority  or  primacy  being  in  consequence 
accorded  to  him.  We  also  find  that  he  and  two 
others,  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  are 
admitted  to  the  inner  privacy  of  our  Lord's  acta 
and  sufferings  on  several  occasions  (Mark  r.  37 ; 
Matt.  xvii.  1,  ff.,  xxvi.  37);  but  this  is  no  proof 
of  superiority  in  rank  or  office.  Early  in  our 
Lord's  ministry,  He  sent  them  out  two  and  two  to 
preach  repentance,  and  perform  miracles  in  his 
name  (Matt.  x. ;  Luke  ix.).  This  their  mission 
was  of  the  nature  of  a  solemn  call  to  the  children  of 
Israel,  to  whom  it  was  confined  (Matt.  z.  5,  6). 
There  is  however  in  his  charge  to  the  apostles  on 
this  occasion,  not  a  word  of  their  proclaiming  hi* 
own  mission  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jewish  people : 
their  preaching  was  nt  this  time  strictly  or  a  pre- 
paratory kind,  resembling  that  of  John  the  Baptist, 
the  Lord's  forerunner. 

The  Apostles  were  early  warned  by  their  Muster 
of  the  solemn  nature  and  the  danger  of  their  calling 
(Matt.  x.  17),  but  were  not  entrusted  with  any 
esoteric  doctrines,  of  which  indeed  his  teaching, 
being  eminently  and  entirely  practical,  did  not  ad- 
mit. They  accompanied  Him  in  his  journeys  of 
teaching  and  to  the  Jewish  feasts,  saw  his  wonderful 
works,  heard  his  discourses  addressed  to  the  people 
(Matt.  v.  1  ff.,  xxiii.  1  ff. ;  Luke  iv.  13  ff.)  or 
those  which  he  held  with  learned  Jews  (Matt.  xix. 
13  ff. ;  Luke  x.  25  ff.),  made  inquiries  of  Him  on 
religious  mattexs,  sometimes  concerning  his  own 
sayings,  sometimes  of  a  general  nature  (Matt.  xiH. 
10  ff.,  xv.  15  ff.,  xviii.  1  ff. ;  Luke  viii.  9  ff.,  arfi. 
41,  xvii.  5;  John  ix.  2  ff.,  xiv.  5,  22  al.)  :  some- 
times they  worked  miracles  (Mark  vi.  13 ;  Luke  ix. 
6),  sometimes  attempted  to  do  so  without  suc- 
cess (Matt.  xvii.  16).  They  recognised  their 
Master  as  the  Christ  of  God  (Matt.  xvi.  16 ;  Luke 
ix.  20),  and  ascribed  to  Him  supernatural  power 
(Luke  ix.  54),  but  in  the  recognition  of  the  spiritual 
teaching  and  mission  of  Christ,  they  made  very 
slow  progress,  held  back  as  they  were  by  weakness 
of  apprehension  and  by  natural  prejudices  (Matt. 

xv.  16,  xvi.  22,  xvii.  20  f.;  Luke  ix.  54,  xxiv.  25; 
John  xvi.  12) :  they  were  compelled  to  ask  of  Him 
the  explanation  of  even  his  simplest  parables  (Mark, 
viii.  14  ff. ;  Luke  xii.  41  ff.),  and  openly  confessed 
their  weakness  of  faith  (Luke  xvii.  5).  Even  at 
the  removal  of  our  Lord  from  the  earth  the)  were 
yet  weak  in  their  knowledge  (Luke  xxiv.  21 ;  John 

xvi.  12),  though  He  had  for  so  long  been  carefully 
preparing  and  instructing  them.  And  when  that 
happened  of  which  He  had  so  often  forewarned  them, 
— his  apprehension  by  the  chief  priests  and  Phari- 
sees,— they  all  forsook  Him  and  fled  (Matt.  xxvi. 
56,  &c.).  They  left  his  burial  to  one  who  was  not 
of  their  number  and  to  the  women,  and  were  only 
convinced  of  his  resurrection  on  the  very  plainest 
proofs  furnished  by  Himself.  It  was  first  when  this 
fact  became  undeniable  that  light  seems  to  have 
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entered  their  minds,  and  not  even  then  without  his 
own  special  aid,  opening  their  understandings  that 
they  might  understand  the  Scriptures.  Even  after 
that,  many  of  them  returned  to  their  common  oocu* 
pations  (John  xxi.  3  ff.),  and  it  required  a  new 
direction  from  the  Lord  to  recall  them  to  their  mis- 
sion and  re-unite  them  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  i.  4). 
Before  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Church, 
Peter,  at  least,  seems  to  have  been  specially  inspired 
by  Him  to  declare  the  prophetic  sense  of  Scripture 
respecting  the  traitor  Judas,  and  direct  his  place  to 
be  tilled  up.  On  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  ten  days 
after  our  Lord's  ascension,  the  Holy  Spirit  came 
down  on  the  assembled  church  (Acts  ii.  1  ff.) ;  and 
from  that  time  the  Apostles  became  altogether  dif- 
ferent men,  giving  witness  with  power  of  the  life 
and  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  he  had  de- 
clared they  should  (Luke  xxiv.  48  ;  Acts  i.  8.  22, 
ii.  32,  iii.  15,  v.  32,  xiii.  31).  First  of  all  the 
mother-church  at  Jerusalem  grew  up  under  their 
hands  (Acts  iii.-vii.),  and  their  superior  dignity  and 
power  were  universally  acknowledged  by  the  rulers 
and  the  people  (Acts  v.  12  ff.).  Even  the  persecution 
which  arose  about  Stephen,  and  put  the  first  check 
on  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  Judaea,  does  not 
seem  to  have  brought  peril  to  the  Apostles  (Acts 
▼iii.  1).  Their  first  mission  out  of  Jerusalem  was 
to  Samaria  (Acts  viii.  5  ff.  14),  where  the  Lord 
himself  had,  during  his  ministry,  sown  the  seed 
of  the  Gospel.  Here  ends,  properly  speaking  (or 
rather  perhaps  with  the  general  visitation  hinted  at 
in  Acta  ix.  32),  the  first  period  of  the  Apostles' 
agency,  during  which  its  centre  is  Jerusalem,  and 
the  prominent  figure  is  that  of  St.  Peter.  Agree- 
ably to  the  promise  of  our  Lord  to  him  (Matt.  xvi. 
18),  which  we  conceive  it  impossible  to  understand 
otherwise  than  in  a  personal  sense,  he  among  the 
twelve  foundations  (Rev.  xxi.  14)  was  the  stone  on 
whom  the  Church  was  first  built ;  and  it  was  his 
privilege  first  to  open  the  doors  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  Jews  (Acts  ii.  14,  42)  and  to  Gentiles 
(Acts  x.  11).  The  centre  of  the  second  period  of 
the  apostolic  agency  is  Antioch,  where  a  church 
soon  was  built  up,  consisting  of  Jews  and  Gentiles ; 
and  the  central  figure  of  this  and  of  the  subsequent 
period  is  St.  Paul,  a  convert  not  originally  belong- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  Twelve,  but  wonderfully 
prepared  and  miraculously  won  for  the  high  office 
[Paul!.  This  period,  whose  history  (all  that  we 
know  of  it)  is  related  in  Acts  xi.  19-30,  xiii.  1-5, 
was  marked  by  the  united  working  of  Paul  and  the 
other  apostles,  in  the  co-operation  and  intercourse 
of  the  two  churches  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem. 
From  this  time  the  third  apostolic  period  opens, 
marked  by  the  almost  entire  disappearance  of  the 
Twelve  from  the  sacred  narrative,  and  the  exclusive 
agency  of  St.  Paul,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. The  whole  of  the  remaining  narrative  of  the 
Acts  is  occupied  with  his  missionary  journeys; 
and  when  we  leave  him  at  Rome,  all  the  Gentile 
churches  from  Jerusalem  round  about  unto  Illyricum 
owe  to  him  their  foundation,  and  look  to  him  for 
supervision.  Of  the  missionary  agency  of  the  rest 
of  the  Twelve,  we  know  absolutely  nothing  from 
the  sacred  narrative.  Some  notices  we  have  of 
their  personal  history,  which  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  names,  together  with  the  principal 
iegends,  trustworthy  or  untrustworthy,  which  have 
come  down  to  us  respecting  them.  See  Peter, 
James,  John  especially.  As  regards  the  apostolic 
office,  it  seems  to  have  been  pre-eminently  that  of 
founding  the  churches,  and  upholding  them  by 


supernatural  power  specially  bestowed  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  ceased,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  its  first 
holders :  all  continuation  of  it,  from  the  very  con- 
ditions of  its  existence  (cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  1),  being  im- 
possible. The  Mo-kotos  of  the  ancient  churches 
co-existed  with,  and  did  not  in  any  sense  succeed, 
the  Apostles ;  and  when  it  is  claimed  for  bishops  or 
any  church  officers  that  they  are  their  successors, 
it  can  be  understood  only  chronologically,  and  not 
officially. 

The  work  which  contains  the  fullest  account  of 
the  agency  of  the  Apostles  within  the  limits  of  the 
N.  T.  history  is  Neander's  treatise,  Gesch.  der 
Pflanzrmg  und  Leitxmg  der  christlichen  Ktrchi 
durch  die  Apostel,  4th  edition,  Hamburg,  1847. 
More  ample,  but  far  less  interesting,  notices  may 
be  found  in  Cave's  Antiq.  Apost.,  or  History  of 
the  Apostles,  Lond.  1677.  [H.  A.] 

APT  AIM  (DJBSt;  'ATaWi-;  Appham),  name 
of  a  man  (1  Chr.  ii"  30,  31). 

APPEAL.  The  principle  of  appeal  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Mosaic  law  in  the  establishment  of  a 
central  court  under  the  presidency  of  the  judge  or 
ruler  for  the  time  being,  before  which  all  cases  too 
difficult  for  the  local  courts  were  to  be  tried  (Deut. 
xvii.  8-9).  Winer,  indeed,  infers  from  Josephus 
{Ant.  iv.  8,  §  14,  &»car*iiiriTatrav,  sc.  ol  ttKtur- 
rof)  that  this  was  not  a  proper  court  of  appeal,  the 
local  judges  and  not  the  litigants  being,  according  to 
the  above  language,  the  appellants :  but  these  words, 
taken  m  connexion  with  a  former  passage  in  the 
same  chapter  (rf  ris  .  .  .  rtvb.  airlav  irpoaWpoi) 
may  be  regarded  simply  in  the  light  of  a  general 
direction.  According  to  the  above  regulation,  the 
appeal  lay  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  to  the  judge 
(1  Judg.  iv.  5),  and  under  (he  monarchy  to  the 
king,  who  appears  to  hare  deputed  certain  persons 
to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  record  his 
decision  thereon  (2  Sam.  xr.  3).  Jehoshapliat  dele- 
gated his  judicial  authority  to  a  court  permanently 
established  for  the  purpose  (2  Chr.  xix.  8).  These 
courts  were  re-established  by  Ezra  (Ezr.  vii.  25). 
After  the  institution  of  the  Sanhedrim  the  final 
appeal  lay  to  them,  and  the  various  stages  through 
which  a  case  might  pass  are  thus  described  by  tile 
Talmudists — from  the  local  consistory  before  which 
the  cause  was  first  tried,  to  the  consistory  that  sat 
in  the  neighbouring  town :  thence  to  the  courts  nt 
Jerusalem,  commencing  in  the  court  of  the  23  that 
sat  in  the  gate  of  Shushan,  proceeding  to  the  court 
that  sat  in  the  gate  of  Nicanor,  and  concluding  with 
the  great  council  of  the  Sanhedrim  that  sat  in  the 
room  Gazith  (Carpzov.  Appar.  p.  571). 

A  Roman  citizen  under  the  republic  had  the 
right  of  appealing  in  criminal  cases  from  the  deci- 
sion of  a  magistrate  to  the  people ;  and  as  the 
emperor  succeeded  to  the  power  of  the  people,  there 
was  an  appeal  to  him  in  the  last  resort.  (See  Diet, 
of  Ant.  art.  Appellatio.) 

St,  Paul,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  exercised  a  right  of 
appeal  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  court  at 
Jerusalem  to  the  Emperor  (Acts  xxv.  11).  But 
as  no  decision  had  been  given,  there  could  be  no 
appeal,  properly  speaking,  in  his  esse:  the  lan- 
guage used  (Acts  xxv.  9)  implies  the  right  on  the 
part  of  the  accused  of  electing  either  to  be  tried  by 
the  provincial  magistrate,  or  by  the  Emperor.  Since 
the  procedure  in  the  Jewish  courts  at  that  period 
was  of  a  mixed  and  undefined  character,  the  Roman 
and  the  Jewish  authorities  co-existing  and  carrying 
on  the  course  of  justice  between  them,  Paul  availed 
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himself  of  his  undoubted  privilege  to  be  tried  by 
the  pure  Roman  law.  [W.  L.  li.] 

AP'PHIA  ('Ainf>(a,  a  Greek  form  ot  the  Latin 
Appia,  written  'Amn'a  Acts  xxviii.  15),  a  Christian 
woman  addressed  jointly  with  Philemon  and  Ar- 
chippus  in  Philem.  1,  apparently  a  niomber  of  the 
former's  household,  seeing  that  the  letter  is  on  a 
family  matter,  and  that  the  church  that  is  in  her 
house  is  mentioned  next  to  these  two,  and  not  im- 
probably his  wife  (Ohryi.,  Theodoret).  Nothing 
more  is  said  or  known  of  her.  [H.  A.] 

APTHU8  ('A«',fx»s*;  surname  of 

Jonathan  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  ii.  5). 

AFPII  FOR'UM(,AinrIoi;  <pipo»,  Acts  xxviii. 
15)  was  a  very  well  known  station  (as  we  leant 
from  Hor.  Sat.  i.  5,  and  Cic.  ad  Alt.  ii.  10)  on  the 
Appian  Way,  the  great  road  which  led  from  Rome 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  St. 
Paul,  having  landed  at  Puteoli  (ver.  13)  on  his 
arrival  from  Malta,  proceeded  under  the  charge  of 
the  centurion  along  the  Appian  Way  towards  Rome, 
and  found  at  Appii  Forum  a  group  of  Christians, 
who  had  gone  to  meet  him.  The  position  of  this 
place  is  hied  by  the  ancient  itineraries  at  43  miles 
from  Rome  (/Vin.  Ant.  p.  107;  /tin.  Hkr.  p. 
611).  The  Jerusalem  Itinera!  y  calls  it  a  mutatio. 
Horace  describes  it  as  full  of  taverns  and  boatmen. 
This  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  at  the 
northern  end  of  a  canal  which  ran  parallel  with  the 
road,  through  n  considerable  part  of  the  Pomptine 
Marshes.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the 
site  with  some  ruins  near  Treponti ;  and  in  fact 
the  43rd  milestone  is  preserved  there.  The  name 
is  probably  due  to  Appius  Claudius,  who  first  con- 
structed this  part  of  the  rood :  and  from  a  passage 
in  Suetonius,  it  would  appear  that  it  was  connected 
in  some  way  with  his  family,  even  in  the  time  of 
St.  Paul.  "[Tiibek  Taverns.]         [J.  S.  H.] 

APPLE,  APPLE-TEEE(nlBFI),  Tappiach. 
The  passages  in  which  this  fruit  is  mentioned  are  Cant, 
vii.  8 ;  Prov.  xxv.  11,  and  the  same  word  is  used  for 
thetree  in  Joelt.  12 ;  Cant.  ii.  3, 5,  viii.  5.  The  de- 
rivation is  from  nDJ,  jkusit,  spiravit,  and  implies  a 
fragrance  belonging  to  the  fruit  as  noticed  in  Cant.  vii. 
8.  The  cultivation  of  these  trees  probably  gave  its 
name  to  Beth-Tappuah  of  the  mountains  of  Judah 
(see  Josh.  xr.  34, 53;  xii.  17),  the  modem  Teffuh 

(Arab,  ^^iji),  where  Robinson  noticed  olive- 
yards  and  vineyards,  with  marks  of  industry  and 
thrift  on  every  side.  "  Many  of  the  former  ter- 
races," he  3ays,  "  along  the  hill-sides  are  still  in 
use,  and  the  land  looks  somewhat  as  it  may  have 
done  in  ancient  times"  (Robins,  ii.  71).  Unfor- 
tunately he  makes  no  mention  of  any  fruit  which 
might  be  identified  with  the  niBFI  of  Scripture. 

Referring  to  the  passages  above  quoted  we  may 
gather  that  the  fruit  was  golden-coloured,  fragrant, 
and  sweet,  and  that  the  tree  was  shady  and  beauti- 
ful. "  As  the  apple-tree  among  the  trees  of  the 
wood,  so  is  my  beloved  among  the  sons." 

In  all  the  passages  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  is 
fitiXov.     Vulg.  malum. 

It  is  said  that  the  apple  is  a  fruit  little  known 
in  Palestine,  and  that  this  rendering  of  mSFI  is  not 
consistent  with  the  excellence  ascribed  both  to  the 
fnnt  and  tree  by  Scripture.    Bishop  Patrick  sup- 


poses the  word  to  signify  all  fruits  that  breathe  a 
fragrant  odour,  such  as  oranges,  peaches,  citrons 
pomegranates,  &c. ;  i.  e.  he  holds  the  name  WBB 

to  be  generic,  not  specific.  Celsius  (ffierobot.  t.  i. 
p.  25.))  has  laboured  to  identify  this  fruit  with 
the  mala  Cydonia,  or  quinces  (see  also  Ray,  Hist, 
of  Plants,  v.  ii.  c.  iii.  p.  1453) ;  but  the  most  gene- 
ral opiuion  is  that  the  citron-tree  (Citrus  medical 
is  the  rV)9F).  In  the  character  both  of  its  foliage 
and  its  fruit,  it  satisfies  all  the  above-quoted  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  and  it  flourishes  in  Western  Asia 
in  company  with  the  orange  and  the  lemon.  It  is  a 
large  and  beautiful  tree,  it  is  always  green,  it  is 
very  fragrant,  gives  a  deep  and  refreshing  shade, 
and  is  laden  with  golden  coloured  Knit.  In  Cant, 
ii.  5,  the  renderir-g  of  the  A.  V.,  "  Comfort  me  with 
apples"  should  be  rather  "  strew  me  a  coach  of 
citron  leaves,"  in  accordance  with  the  Greek  of  the 
LXX.,  oToi/Mo-oTt  nt  iv  p^Kou.  [W.  D.] 

AQUILA  ('AitiXat:  Wolf,  Curat,  on  Acta 
xviii.  2,  believes  it  to  have  been  Graecised  Com  the 
Latin  Aquila,  not  to  have  any  Hebrew  origin,  and  to 
have  been  adopted  as  a  Latin  name,  as  Paulas  by 
Saul),  a  Jew  whom  St.  Paul  found  at  Corinth  on  his 
arrival  from  Athens  (Acts  xviii.  2).  He  is  there  de- 
scribed as  rioiTiicoj  T*1>  yim,  from  the  connexion 
of  which  description  with  the  fact  that  we  find  more 
than  one  Pontius  Aquila  in  the  Pontian  gens  at  Rome 
in  the  days  of  the  Republic  (see  Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  33 ; 
Suet.  Caes.  78;  Diet,  of  Biogr.  art.  Aquila  and 
Pontius),  it  has  been  imagined  that  he  may  have 
been  a  freedman  of  a  Pontius  Aquila,  and  that  his 
being  a  Pontian  by  birth  may  have  been  merely  an 
inference  from  his  name.  But  besides  that  this  is  a 
point  on  which  St.  Luke  could  hardly  be  ignorant, 
Aquila,  the  translator  of  the  0.  T.  into  Greek,  waj 
also  a  native  of  Pontus.  At  the  time  when  St.  Paul 
met  with  Aquila  at  Corinth,  he  had  fled,  with  his  wife 
Priscilla,  from  Rome,  in  consequence  of  an  order  of 
Claudius  commanding  all  Jews  to  leave  Rome  (Suet. 
Claud.  25 — "Judaeos  impulsore  Chresto  assidue 
tumultuantes  Roma  expulit:"  see  Claudius). 
He  became  acquainted  with  St.  Paul,  and  they 
abode  together,  and  wrought  at  their  common  trade 
of  making  theCilician  tent  or  hair-cloth  [Paul}. 
On  the  departure  of  the  Apostle  from  Corinth,  a 
year  and  six  months  after,  Priscilla  and  Aquila 
accompanied  him  to  Kphesus  on  his  way  to  Syria. 
There  they  remained ;  and  when  A  polios  came  to 
Ephesus,  knowing  only  the  baptism  of  John,  they 
took  him  and  taught  him  the  way  of  the  Lord 
more  perfectly.  At  what  time  they  became  Chris- 
tians is  uncertain :  had  Aquila  been  converted  before 
his  first  meeting  with  St.  Paul,  the  word  paBirrlis 
would  hardly  have  been  omitted  (see  against  this 
view  Neander,  Pfl.  u.  Lett.  p.  333  f..  and  for  it 
Herzog  Encycl.  s.v.).  At  the  time  of  writing 
1  Cor.,  Aquila  and  his  wife  were  still  in  Ephesus 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  19) ;  but  in  Rom.  xvi.  3  ff.,  we  find 
them  again  at  Rome,  and  their  house  a  place  of 
assembly  for  the  Christians.  They  are  there  de- 
scribed as  having  endangered  their  lives  for  that  of 
the  Apostle.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  19,  they  are  saluted  as 
being  with  Timotheus,  probably  at  Ephesus.  In 
both  these  latter  places  the  form  Prisca  and  not 
Priscilla  is  used. 

Nothing  further  is  known  of  cither  of  them. 
The  Menolog.  Graecoruin  gives  only  a  vague  tradi- 
tion that  they Voi c  beheaded;  and  the  Martyrol. 
Rom.  crltbiates  both  on  July  8.  [H.  A.J 
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All  (TJJ)  and  AE  OF  MOAB  (3100  -|J/* 
Sam.  Vers.  ilKntt ;  "Hp ;  Ar),  one  of  the  chief 
places  of  Moab  (Is.  XT.  1;  Num.  jud.  28). b 
From  the  Onomasticon  (MooJ>),  and  from  Jerome's 
Com.  on  Is.  XT.  1,  it  appears  that  in  that  day 
the  place  was  known  as  Areopolisc  and  Rabbath- 
Moab,  "  id  est,  grandia  Moab ''  (Reland,  577 ;  Kob. 
H.  166,  note)."  The  site  is  still  called  Xabba ;  it 
lies  about  half-way  between  Kertk  and  the  Wady 
Mojeb,  10  or  11  miles  from  each,  the  Roman  road 
passing  through  it.  The  remains  are  not  so  im- 
portant as  might  be  imagined  (Irby,  140 ;  Burckh. 
377 ;  De  Saulcy,  ii.  44-46,  and  Map  8). 

In  the  books  of  Hoses  Ar  appears  to  be  used  as  a 
representative  name  for  the  whole  nation  of  Moab ; 
see  Deut.ii.  9, 18,29;  and  also  Num.  xxi.  15,  where 
it  is  coupled  with  a  word  rarely  if  ever  used  in  the 
same  manner,  132',  "  *ne  dwelling  of  Ar."  In 
Num.  xxii.  36  the  almost  identical  words  'D  TJ? 
are  rendered  "  a  city  of  Moab,"  following  the  Sam. 
Vers.,  the  LXX.,  and  Vulgate.  [G.] 

A'BA  (KTK ;  'Apt ;  Ara),  name  of  a  man 

(1  Chr.  rii.  38). 

A 'BAB  (3TN;  AJpt>;  Alex.,  'Eptf ;  Arab), 

a  city  of  Judah  in  the  mountainous  district,  pro- 
bably in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron.  It  is  men- 
tioned only  in  Josh.  xr.  52,  and  has  not  yet  been 
identified.  [Abbtte.] 

ABABAH  (fiaTg;  'Apafia;  Campestria, 
pUmitiesi),  Josh,  xviii.  18.  Although  this  word 
appears  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  in  its  original  shape 
only  in  the  Terse  above  quoted,  yet  in  the  Hebrew 
text  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

1.  If  the  deriTation  of  Gesenius  (  Thee.  1066)  is  to 
be  accepted,  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  term 
is  "  burnt  up  "  or  "  waste,"  and  thence  "  sterile," 
and  in  accordance  with  this  idea  it  is  employed  in 
Tarious  poetical  parts  of  Scripture  to  designate  gene- 


•  According  to  Gesenius  (Jetaia,  SIS),  an  old,  pro- 
bably Moabite,  form  of  the  word  TJJ,  a  "  city." 

>>  Samaritan  Codex  and  Version,  "  as  far  as  Moab," 
reading  "\ff  for  Iff;  and  so  also  LXX.  cue  M. 

«  We  have  Jerome's  testimony  tbat  Areopolifl  was 
bcUerod  to  be  gvati' Afot  iroAis,  "  the  city  of  Ares" 
(Mars).  This  is  a  good  Instance  of  the  tendency 
which  Is  noticed  by  Trench  (English  Past  and  Pre- 
sent, 218,  220)  as  existing  in  language  to  tamper 
with  the  derivations  of  words.  He  gives  another 
example  of  it  in  "  Hierosolyma,"  quasi  Upot,  "  holy." 

<>  Bitter  {Syrien,  1212,  13)  tries  hard  to  make 
oat  that  Areopolis  and  Ar-Moab  were  not  identical, 
and  tbat  the  latter  was  the  "  city  in  the  midst  of 
the  wady"  [Aaoxa] ;  but  he  falls  to  establish  his 
point. 

*  The  early  commentators  and  translators  seem  to 
nave  overlooked  or  neglected  the  fact,  tbat  the 
Jordan  valley  and  its  continuation  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea  nod  a  special  name  attached  to  them,  and  to  them 
only.  By  Josephus  the  Jordan  valley  is  always  called 
the  mit'or ;  but  he  applies  the  same  name  to  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  Jerome,  in  the  Onomasticon, 
states  the  name  by  which  it  was  then  known  was 
Anion,  avXwv  («. «.  channel) ;  but  he  preserves  no 
such  distinction  in  the  Vulgate,  and  renders  Arabah 
by  planUiet,  solitude,  campestria,  desertum,  by  one 
or  all  of  which  he  translates  indiscriminately  Mishor, 
Bekaa,  Midbar,  Shefela,  Jeahimon,  equally  unmindful 
of  the  special  force  attaching  to  several  of  these 
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rally  a  barren,  uninhabitable  district, — "a  deso- 
lation, a  dry  land,  and  a  desert,  a  land  wherein  no 
man  dwelleth,  neither  doth  any  sou  of  man  pas3 
thereby "  (Jer.  li.  43 :  see  a  striking  remark  in 
Martineau,  395 ;  and  amongst  other  passages,  Job 
xxiv.  5,  xxxix.  6 ;  Is.  xxxiii.  9,  xxxr.  1). 

2.  But  within  this  general  signification  it  is  plain, 
from  even  a  casual  examination  of  the  topographical 
records  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible,  that  the 
word  has  also  a  more  special  and  local  force.  In 
these  cases  it  is  found  with  the  definite  article 
(n3"iyn,  ha-Arabah),  "  the  Arabah,"  and  is  also  so 

mentioned  as  clearly  to  refer  to  some  spot  or  district 
familiar  to  the  then  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  This 
district — although  nowhere  expressly  so  defined  in 
the  Bible,  and  although  the  peculiar  force  of  the 
word  "  Arabah "  appears  to  have  been  disregarded 
by  eTen  the  earliest  commentators  and  interpreters 
of  the  Sacred  Books* — has  within  our  own  times 
been  identified  with  the  deep-sunken  valley  or  trench  » 
which  forms  the  most  striking  among  the  many 
striking  natural  features  of  Palestine,  and  which 
extends  with  great  uniformity  of  formation  from 
the  slopes  of  Hermon  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf  of  the 
Red  Sea ;  the  most  remarkable  depression  known  tc 
exist  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  (Humboldt,  Cosmos, 
i.  150,  ed.  Bohn;  see  also  301).  Through  the 
northern  portion  of  this  extraordinary  fissure  the 
Jordan  rushes  through  the  lakes  of  Huleh  and  Gen- 
nesareth  down  its  tortuous  coarse  to  the  deep  chasm 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  This  portion,  about  150  miles 
in  length,  is  known  amongst  the  Arabs  by  the 

name  of  el-Ghor  an  appellation  which  it 

has  home  certainly  since  the  days  of  Abulfeda.' 
The  southern  boundary  of  the  Ghor  has  been  fixed 
by  Robinson  to  be  the  wall  of  cliffs  which  crosses 
the  valley  about  10  miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Down  to  the  foot  of  these  cliffs  the  Ghor  extends ; 
from  their  summits,  southward  to  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah,  the  valley  changes  its  name,  or,  it  would 


words.  Even  the  accurate  Aquila  has  failed  in  this, 
and  uses  his  favourite  4  biuMi  indiscriminately.  The 
Talmud,  if  we  may  trust  the  single  reference  given 
by  Belaud  (365),  mentions  the  Jordan  valley  under 
the  name  Bekaah,  a  word  at  that  time  of  no  special 
import.  The  Samaritan  Version  and  the  Targums 
apparently  confound  all  words  for  valley,  plain,  or 
low  country,  under  the  ono  term  Mishor,  which  was 
originally  confined  strictly  to  the  high  smooth  downs 
east  of  Jordan  on  the  upper  level  [MisHoa]. 

In  the  LXX.  we  frequently  find  the  words  'Apafid 
and  'Apa/&0 ;  but  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this 
has  been  done  intelligently,  or  whether  it  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  favourite  habit  of  these  translators  of 
transferring  a  Hebrew  word  literally  into  Greek  when 
they  were  unable  to  comprehend  its  force.  (See 
some  curious  examples  of  this — to  take  one  book 
only— in  2  K.  ii.  14,  ;  iii.  4,  rujrfS ;  iv.  39, 
AouZe ;  v.  19  (comp.  Gen.  xxxv.  16),  ItfipaBd. ;  vi.  8, 
cV"';  ix.  13,  Y°P<V,  *c.  &c.)  In  the  latter  case 
It  is  evidence  of  an  equal  ignorance  to  that  which 
has  rendered  the  word  by  oWjuu,  xaff  ccnrepav,  and 
'Apafiia. 

'  By  Abulfeda  and  Ibn  Haukal  the  word  el-Qhor 
is  used  to  denote  the  valley  from  the  Lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth  to  the  Dead  Sea  (Bitter,  Sinai,  1059, 
1060).  Thus  each  word  was  originally  applied  to 
the  whole  extent,  and  each  has  been  since  restricted 
to  a  portion  only  (see  Stanley,  App.  487).  The  word 
Ghor  is  interpreted  by  Freytog  to  mean  "  locus  de- 
pressior  inter  montes." 
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be  more  accurate  to  say,  retains  its  old  name  of 
Wadyel-Arabah  (j^l  g^). 

Looking  to  the  indications  of  the  Sacred  Text 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  times  of  the  con- 
quest and  the  monarchy  the  name  "  Arabah  "  was 
applied  to  the  valley  iu  the  entire  length  of  both  its 
southern  and  northern  portions.  Thus  in  Deut.  i. 
1,  probably,  and  in  Deut.  ii.  8,  certainly  (A.  V. 
"  plain  "  in  both  cases),  the  allusion  is  to  the  south- 
ern portion,  while  the  other  passages  in  which  the 
name  occurs,  point  with  certainty — now  that  the 
identification  has  been  suggested — to  the  northern 
portion.  In  Deut.  iii.  17,  iv.  49 ;  Josh.  iii.  16, 
xi.  2,  xii.  3;  and  2  K.  xiv.  25,  both  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Cinneroth  (Genneaareth)  arc 
named  in  close  connexion  with  the  Arabah.  The 
allusions  in  Deut.  xi.  30;  Josh.  viii.  14,  xii.  1, 
xviii.  18;  2  Sam.  ii.  29,  iv.  7;  2  K.  xxv.  4; 
Jer.  xxxix.  4,  Hi.  7,  become  at  once  intelligible 
when  the  meaning  of  the  Arabah  is  known,  however 
puzzling  they  may  have  been  to  former  com- 
mentators.s  In  Josh.  xi.  16  and  xii.  8  the  Arabah 
takes  its  place  with  "  the  mountain,"  "  the  low- 
land "  plains  of  I'hilistia  and  ttsdmelon, "  the  south  " 
and  "  the  plain  "  of  Coele  Syria,  as  one  of  the  great 
natural  divisions  of  the  conquered  country. 

3.  But  further  the  word  is  found  in  the  plural 
and  without  the  article  (ni3"lj),  Arbotli),  always 

in  connexion  with  either  Jericho  or  Moab,  and  there- 
fore doubtless  denoting  the  portion  of  the  Arabah 
near  Jericho ;  in  the  former  case  on  the  west,  and 
in  the  latter  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan ;  the 
Arboth-Moab  being  always  distinguished  from  the 
Sede-Moab  —  the  bare  and  bumt-up  soil  of  the 
sunken  valley,  from  the  cultivated  pasture  or  corn- 
fields of  the  downs  on  the  upper  level — with  all  the 
precision  which  would  naturally  follow  from  the 
essential  difference  of  the  two  spots.  (Sec  Num. 
xxii.  1,  xxvi.  3,  63,  xxxi.  12,  xxxiii.  48,  49,  50, 
xxxv.  1,  xxxvi.  13;  Deut.  xxxiv.  1,  8;  Josh.  iv. 
13,  v.  10.  xiii.  32;  2  Sam.rv.  28,  xvii.  16 ;  2  K. 
xxv.  5 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  5,  Iii.  8). 

The  word  Arabah  does  not  appear  in  the  Bible 
until  the  book  of  Numbers.  Iu  the  allusions  to  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  in  Gen.  xiii.  10,  &c.  the  curious 
term  Ciccar- is  employed.  This  word  and  the  other 
words  used  in  reference  to  the  Jordan  valley,  as 
well  as  the  pcculiai  ities  aud  topography  of  that 
region — in  fact  of  the  whole  of  the  Ghor — will  be 
more  appropriately  considered  under  the  word  Job- 
dan.  At  present  our  attention  may  be  confined  to 
the  southern  division,  to  that  portion  of  this  singular 
valley  which  has  from  the  most  remote  date  borne, 
as  it  still  continues  to  bear,  the  name  of  "  Arabah." 

A  deep  interest  will  always  attach  to  this  re- 
markable district,  from  the  fact  that  it  must  have 
been  the  scene  of  a  large  portion  of  the  wanderings 
of  the  children  of  Israel  after  their  repulse  from  the 
south  of  the  Promised  Land.  Wherever  Kadesh 
and  Hormah  may  hereafter  be  found  to  lie,  we 
know  with  certainty,  even  in  our  present  state  of 
ignorance,  that  they  must  have  been  at  the  north 
of  the  Arabah  ;  and  therefore  "  the  way  of  the  Red 
Sea,"  by  which  they  journeyed  "  from  Mount  Hor 
to  compass  the  land  of  Edom,"  after  the  refusal  of 


I  See  the  mistakes  of  Michaelis,  Marias,  and  others, 
who  identified  the  Arabah  with  the  Bekaa  (i.e.  the 
plain  of  Cocle-Syria,  the  modern  el-BHkSa),  or  with 
the  Mishor,  the  level  down  country  on  the  cast  of 
Jordan  (Kcil,  305,  226). 


the  king  of  Edom  to  allow  them  a  passage  through 
bis  country,  must  have  been  southwards,  down  the 
Arabah  towards  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  till,  as  is 
nearly  certain,  they  turned  up  one  of  the  Wadys  on 
the  left,  and  so  made  their  way  by  the  back  of  the 
mountain  of  Seir  to  the  land  of  Moab  on  the  east  of 
the  Dead  Sea. 

More  accurate  information  will  no  doubt  be  ob- 
tained before  long  of  the  whole  of  this  interesting 
country,  hut  in  the  meantime  as  short  a  summary 
as  possible  is  due  of  what  can  be  collected  from, 
the  reports  of  the  principal  travellers  who  have 
visited  it. 

The  direction  of  the  Ghor  is  nearly  due  north 
and  south.  The  Arabah,  however,  slightly  changes 
its  direction  to  about  N.N.E.  by  S.S.W.  (Rob.  i. 
162,  3).  But  it  preserves  the  straightness  of  its 
course,  and  the  general  character  of  the  region  is 
not  dissimilar  from  that  of  the  Ghor  (Ritter,  Sinai, 
1132;  Irby,  134)  except  that  the  soil  is  more 
sandy,  and  that  from  the  absence  of  the  central 
river  and  the  absolutely  desert  character  of  the 
highland  on  its  western  side  (owing  to  which  the 
wadys  bring  down  no  fertilising  streams  in  sum- 
mer, and  nothing  but  raging  torrents  in  winter), 
there  are  very  few  of  those  lines  and  "  circles  "  of 
verdure  which  form  so  great  a  relief  to  the  torrid 
climate  of  the  Ghor. 

The  whole  length  of  the  Arabah  proper,  froni  the 
cliffs  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Akabah,  appears  to  be  rather  more  than  10O 
miles  (Kiepert  s  Map,  Rob.  i.).  In  breadth  it  varies. 
North  of  Petra,  that  is  about  70  miles  from  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah,  it  is  at  its  widest,  being  perhaps 
from  14  to  16  miles  across:  but  it  contracts  gra- 
dually to  the  south  till  at  the  gulf  the  opening  to 
the  sea  is  but  4,  or,  according  to  some  travellers, 
2  miles  wide  (Rob.  i.  162 ;  Martineau,  392). 

The  mountains  which  form  the  walls  of  this  vast 
valley  or  trench  are  the  legitimate  successors  ot 
those  which  shut  in  the  Ghor,  only  in  every  way 
grander  and  more  desert-like.  On  the  west  are  the 
long  horizontal  lines  of  the  limestone  ranges  of  the 
Tib.,  "  always  faithful  to  their  tabular  outline  and 
blanched  desolation"  (Stanley,  7,  84;  also  MS. 
Journal ;  and  see  Laborde,  262),  mounting  up  from 
the  valley  by  huge  steps  with  level  barren  tracts 
on  the  top  of  each  (Rob.  ii.  125),  and  crowned  by 
the  vast  plateau  of  the  "  Wilderness  of  the  Wan- 
derings." This  western  wall  ranges  in  height  from 
1500  to  1800  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  Arabah 
(Rob.  i.  162),  and  through  it  break  in  the  wadys 
and  passes  from  the  desert  above — unimportant 
towards  the  south,  but  further  north  larger  and  of 
more  permanent  character.  The  chief  of  these 
wadys  is  the  W.  el-Jerafeh,  which  emerges  about 
60  miles  from  Akabah,  and  leads  its  waters,  when 
any  are  flowing,  into  the  W.  eUJtib  (Rob.  ii.  120, 
125)i  and  through  it  to  the  marshy  ground  under 
the  cliffs  south  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Two  principal  passes  occur  in  this  range.  First, 
the  very  steep  and  difficult  ascent  close  to  the  Akabah, 
by  which  the  road  of  the  Mecca  pilgrims  between 
the  Akabah  and  Suez  mounts  from  the  valley  to  the 
level  of  the  plateau  of  the  Tlh.  It  bears  apparently 
no  other  name  than  en-N&ib,  "  the  Pass  (Rob.  i. 
175).  The  second — es-5«/aA— has  a  more  direct 
connexion  with  the  Bible  history,  being  probably 
that  at  which  the  Israelites  were  repulsed  by  the 
Canaanites  (Deut.  i.  44;  Num.  xiv.  43-45).  It  is 
on  the  road  from  Petra  to  Hebron,  above  Am  el- 
Wcibeli,  and  is  not  like  the  former,  from  the  Arabah 
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to  the  plateau,  but  from  the  plateau  itself  to  a  higher 
level  1000  feet  above  it.  See  the  descriptions  of  Ro- 
binson (ii.  178),  Lindsay  (ii.  46),  Stanley  (85). 

The  eastern  wall  is  formed  by  the  granite  and 
basaltic  (Schubert  in  Ritter,  Sinai,  1013)  moun- 
tains of  Edom,  which  are  in  every  respect  a  contrast 
to  the  range  opposite  to  them.  "  At  the  base  are 
low  hills  of  limestone  and  argillaceous  rock  like 
promontories  jutting  into  the  sea  ...  in  some 
places  thickly  strewed  with  blocks  of  porphyry; 
then  the  lofty  masses  of  dark  porphyry  constituting 
the  body  of  the  mountain ;  above  these  sandstone 
broken  into  irregular  ridges  and  grotesque  groups 
or  din's,  and  further  back  and  higher  than  all  long 
elevated  ridges  of  limestone  without  precipices  1 
(Rob.  n.  123,154;  Laborde,  209,  210,  262  ;  Lord 
Lindsay,  ii.  43),  rising  to  a  height  of  2000  to 
2300  feet,  and  in  Mount  Hor  reaching  an  elevation 

*  of  not  less  than  5000  feet  (Hitter,  Sinai,  1 139, 40). 
Unlike  the  sterile  and  desolate  ranges  of  the  Tth, 
these  mountains  are  covered  with  vegetation,  in 
many  parts  extensively  cultivated  and  yielding  good 
crops ;  abounding  in  "  the  fatness  of  the  earth " 
and  the  "  plenty  of  com  and  wine  "  which  were 
promhed  to  the  forefather  of  the  Arab  race  as  a 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  birthright  (Rob.  ii. 
154 ;  Laborde,  203,  263).  In  these  mountains 
there  is  a  plateau  of  great  elevation,  from  which 
again  rise  the  mountains — or  rather  the  downs 
(Stanley,  87)— of  Sherfth.  Though  this  district  is 
now  deserted,  yet  the  ruins  of  towns  and  villages 

-  with  which  it  abounds  show  that  at  one  time  it  must 
have  been  densely  inhabited  (Burckh.  435, 436). 

The  numerous  wadys  which  at  once  drain  and 
give  access  to  the  interior  of  these  mountains  are  in 
strung  contrast  with  those  on  the  west,  partaking 
of  the  fertile  character  of  the  mountains  from  which 
they  descend.  In  almost  all  cases  they  contain 
streams  which,  although  in  the  heat  of  summer 
small  and  losing  themselves  in  their  own  beds,  or 
in  the  sand  of  the  Arabah,  "  in  a  few  paces  "  after 
they  forsake  the  shadow  of  their  native  ravines 
(Laborde,  141),  are  yet  sufficient  to  keep  alive  a 
certain  amount  of  vegetation,  rushes,  tamarisks, 
palms,  and  even  oleanders,  lilies,  and  anemones, 
while  they  form  the  resort  of  the  numerous  tribes 
of  the  children  of  Esau,  who  still  "  dwell  (Stanley, 
87,  also  MS.  Journal ;  Laborde,  141  ;  Mart  396) 
in  Mount  Seir,  which  is  Edom"  (Gen.  xxxvi.  8). 
The  most  important  of  these  wadys  are  the  Wady 
Ithm  (Jetoum  of  Laborde),  and  the  Wad;/  Abu 
Kusheibc/i.  The  former  enters  the  mountains  close 
above  the  Akabah  and  leads  by  the  back  of  the  range 
to  Petra,  and  thence  by  Shobek  and  Tufileh  to  the 
country  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Traces  of  a  Roman  road 
exist  along  this  route  (Laborde,  203 ;  Rob.  ii.  161) ; 
by  it  Laborde  returned  from  Petra,  and  there  can 

_  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  route  by  which  the 
Israelites  took  their  leave  of  the  Arabah  when  they 
went  to  "  compass  the  land  of  Edom  "  (Num.  xxi. 
4).  The  second,  tire  W.  Abu  Kuiheibeh,  is  the 
most  direct  access,  from  tire  Arabah  to  Petra,  and  is 
that  up  which  Laborde 11  and  Stanley  appear  to 
have  gone  to  the  city.  Besides  these  are  Wady 
Tubal,  in  which  the  traveller  from  the  south  gains 


*  Hardly  recognizable,  though  doubtless  to  be  re- 
cognized, under  the  Pabovchebe  of  Laborde  (144),  or 
the  Abou  Ohshtbe  of  Lindsay. 

'  The  various  springs  occurring  both  on  the  east 
and  west  sides  of  the  Arabah  are  enumerated  by 
Bobinson  (ii.  1S4). 


his  first  glimpse  of  the  red  sandstone  of  Edom,  and 
W.  Ghurundel,  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  of 
the  same  name  north  of  Petra  and  west  of  Sinai.1 

To  Dr.  Robinson  is  due  the  credit  of  having  first 
ascertained  the  spot  which  forms  at  once  the  south- 
em  limit  of  the  Ghor  and  the  northern  limit  of  the 
Arabah.  This  boundary  is  the  line  of  chalk  dirt's 
which  sweep  across  the  valley  at  about  6  miles 
below  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  are 
from  50  to  150  feet  in  height;  the  Ghor  ends  with 
the  marshy  ground  at  their  feet,  and  level  with  their 
tops  the  Arabah  begins  (Rob.  ii.  116,  118,  120). 
Thus  the  dins  act  as  a  retaining  wall  or  buttress 
supporting  the  higher  level  of  the  Arabah,  and  the 
whole  forms  what  in  geological  language  might  be 
called  a  "  fault"  in  the  floor  of  the  great  valley. 

Through  this  wall  breaks  in  the  embouchure  of 
the  great  main  drain  of  the  Arabah— the  Wady 
el-Jeib — in  itself  a  very  large  and  deep  watercourse 
which  collects  and  transmits  to  their  outlet  at  this 
point  the  torr  ents  which  the  numerous  wadys  from 
both  sides  of  the  Arabah  pour  along  it  in  the  winter 
season  (Rob.  ii.  118,  120,  125).  The  furthest 
point  south  to  which  this  drainage  is  known  to 
reach  is  the  Wady  Ghurundel  (Rob.  ii.  125),  which 
debouches  from  the  eastern  mountains  about  40 
miles  from  the  Akabah  and  60  from  the  diffs  just 
spoken  of.  The  Wady  el-Jeib  also  forms  the  most 
direct  rood  for  penetrating  into  the  valley  from  the 
north.  On  its  west  bank,  and  crossed  by  the  road 
from  Wady  Musa  (Petra)  to  Hebron,  are  the  springs 
of  Ain  el-Weibeh,  maintained  by  Robinson  to  be 
Kadesh  (Rob.  ii.  175;  but  see  Stanley,  93,  95). 

Of  the  substructure  of  the  floor  of  the  Arabah 
very  little  is  known.  In  his  progress  southward 
along  the  Wady  el-Jeib,  which  is  during  part  of  its 
course  over  100  feet  in  depth,  Dr.  Robinson  (ii.  1 19) 
notes  that  the  sides  are  "  of  chalky  earth  or  marl, ' 
but  beyond  this  there  is  no  information. 

The  surface  is  dreary  and  desolate  in  the  extreme 
"  A  more  frightful  desert,"  says  Dr.  Robinson  (ii. 
121)  "it  had  hardly  been  our  lot  to  behold  .  .  . 
loose  gravel  and  stones  everywhere  furrowed  with 
the  beds  of  torrents  .  .  .  blocks  of  porphyry 
brought  down  by  the  torrents  among  which  the 
camels  picked  their  way  with  great  difficulty  .  .  . 
a  lone  shrub  of  the  ghudah,  the  almost  only  trace 
of  vegetation."  This  was  at  the  ascent  from  the 
Wady  el-Jeib  to  the  floor  of  the  great  valley 
itself.  Further  south,  near  Ain  el-Weibeh,  it  is  a 
rolling  gravelly  desert  with  round  naked  hills  of 
considerable  deration  (ii.  173).  At  Wady  Ghur- 
undel it  is  "  on  expanse  of  shifting  sands,  broken 
by  innumerable  undulations  and  low  hills  "  (Burckh . 
442),  and  "  countersected  by  a  hundred  water- 
courses "  (Stanley,  87).  The  southern  portion  has 
a  considerable  general  slope  from  east  to  west  quite 
apart  from  the  undulations  of  the  surface  (Stanley, 
85),  a  slope  which  extends  .as  far  north  as  Petra 
(Schubert,  1 097).  Nor  is  the  heat  less  terrible  than 
the  desolation,  and  all  travellers,  almost  without 
exception,  bear  testimony  to  the  difficulties  of  jour- 
neying in  a  region  where  the  sirocco  appears  to  blow 
almost  without  intermission  (Schub.  1016;  Burckh. 
444;  Mart.  394;  Rob.ii.  123)." 


k  The  wind  in  the  Elanitic  arm  of  the  Red  Sea  is 
very  violent,  constantly  blowing  down  the  Arabah 
from  the  north.  The  navigation  of  these  waters  is 
□n  that  account  almost  proverbially  dangerous  and 
difficult  (See  the  notice  of  this  In  the  Edki.  Bm. 
vol.  cill.  H».) 
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However,  in  spite  of  this  heat  and  desolation, 
there  is  a  ceitain  amount  of  vegetation,  even  in 
the  open  Arabah,  in  the  driest  part*  of  the  year. 
Schubert  in  March  found  the  Arta  (Calligonum 
com.),  the  Anthia  variegata,  and  the  Coloquinta 
(Kitter,  1014),  also  tamarisk-bushes  (tar/a)  lying 
thick  in  a  torrent-bed"  (1016);  and  on  Stanley's 
road  "  the  shrubs  at  times  had  almost  the  appear- 
ance of  a  jungle,"  though  it  is  true  that  they  were 
so  thin  as  to  disappear  when  the  "  waste  of  sand  " 
was  overlooked  from  an  elevation  (85,  and  see  Rob. 
i.  163,  175). 

It  is  not  surprising  that  after  the  discovery  by 
Burckhardt  in  1812  "  of  the  prolongation  of  the 
Jordan  valley  in  the  Arabah,  it  should  have  been 
assumed  that  this  had  in  former  times  formed  the 
outlet  for  the  Jordan  to  the  Bed  Sea.0  Lately, 
however,  the  levels  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea 
have  been  token,  imperfectly  but  still  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  p  to  disprove  the  possibility  of  such 
a  theory  ;  and  in  addition  there  is  the  universal  tes- 
timony of  the  Arabs  that  at  least  half  of  the  district 
drains  northward  to  the  Dead  Sea — a  testimony 
fully  confirmed  by  all  the  recorded  observations  of  the 
conformation  of  the  ground.  A  series  of  accurate 
levels  from  the  Akabah  to  the  Dead  Sea,  up  the  Ara- 
bah, are  necessary  before  the  question  can  be  set  at 
rest,  bat  in  the  meantime  the  following  may  be  taken 
as  an  approximation  to  the  real  state  of  the  case. 

1.  The  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  and  of  the  Medi- 
terranean are  very  nearly  at  one  level.1 

2.  The  depression  of  the  surface  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
is  652  feet,  and  of  the  Dead  Sea  1316  feet,  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  therefore  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Therefore  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  can  never  in 
historical  times  have  flowed  into  the  Gulf  of  Aka- 
bah, even  if  the  formation  of  the  ground  between  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Gulf  would  admit  of  it.  But, 

3.  All  testimony  goes  to  show  that  the  drainage 
of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Arabah  is  towards 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  therefore  that  the  land  rises  south- 
ward from  the  latter.  Also  that  the  south  portion 
drains  to  the  gulf,  and  therefore  that  the  land  rises 
northward  from  the  gulf  to  some  point  between  it 
and  the  Dead  Sea.'  The  watershed  is  said  by  the 
Arabs  to  be  a  long  ridge  of  hills  running  across  the 
valley  at  2}  days,  or  say  40  miles,  from  the  Akabah 
(Stanley,  85),  and  it  is  probable  that  this  is  not 
far  wrong.  By  M.  de  Bertou  it  is  fixed  ns  opposite 
the  entrance  to  the  Wady  Talk,  apparently  the  same 
spot.  '  [G.] 

ARABATTINE  (i  •AKpafiarrtyri,  Acrabat- 
tane),  in  Idumaea  (1  Mace.  v.  3).  [Acrabbim ; 
and  see  the  note  to  that  article.]  [G.] 

ARATBIA  ('ApaPia,  Gal.  i.  17,  iv.  25),  a  coun- 
try known  in  the  0.  T.  under  two  designations : — 
1.  D"Ji?  fTN,  the  east  country  (Gen.  xxv.  6) ;  or 

■  The  bees  -whose  hum  so  charmed  him  (1017) 
must  from  his  description  have  been  in  a  side  wady, 
not  in  the  Arabah  itself. 

•  See  Burckhardt,  441,  442.  The  sagacity  of  Ritter 
had  led  him  earlier  than  this  to  infer  its  existence 
from  the  remarks  of  tbe  ancient  Mahometan  his- 
torians (Rob.  ii.  187). 

♦  This  theory  appears  to  have  been  first  announced 
by  Col.  Leake  in  the  preface  to  Burokhardt's  Travels 
(sec  p.  vi.).  It  was  afterwards  espoused  and  dilated 
on,  amongst  others,  by  Lord  Lindsay  (ii.  23),  Dean 
Milman  (jjist.  of  Jftn,  Allen,  241),  and  Stephens 
{.InriilinU  of  Trar.  ii.  41). 

p  These  observations  w  ill  be  stated  in  detail  in  the 


perhaps  DIP  (Gen.  x.  30 ;  Num.  xxiii.  7 ;  Is.  it. 
6);  and  tfjjj  '33  JHR  (Gen.  xxix.  1);  gent.  n. 
Dlj5  '33,  sons  of  the  East  (Judg.  vi.  3,  seqq. ; 

1  K.  iv.  30;  Job  i.  3;  Is.  xi.  14;  Jer.  xlix.  28; 
Ez.  xxv.  4).  (Translated  by  the  LXX.  and  in  Vulg., 
and  sometimes  transcribed  (KtJV/i)  by  the  former.) 
From  these  passages  it  appears  that  d"J|3  and 
DljJ  '33  indicate,  primarily,  the  country  east  of 

Palestine,  and  the  tribes  descended  from  Ishmael  * 
and  from  Keturah  ;  and  that  this  original  significa- 
tion may  have  become  gradually  extended  to  Arabia 
and  its  inhabitants  generally,  though  without  any 
strict  limitation.  The  third  and  fourth  passages 
above  referred  to,  as  Gesenius  remarks  (Lex.  ed. 
Tregelles,  in  roc.),  relate  to  Mesopotamia  and  Baby- 
lonia (comp.  ii  sWroA.4,  Matt.  ii.  1,  seqq.).  Winer 
considers  Kedem,  &c.,  to  signify  Arabia  and  the 
Arabians  generally  (fiealtcQrterbuch,  in  toe.) ;  but  a 
comparison  of  tbe  passages  on  which  his  opinion  is 
founded  has  led  us  to  consider  it  doubtful.  [Bekb- 
Kkdem.]  2.  3Tg  (2  Chr.  ix.  14)  and  3Tg  (Is.  xxi. 

13;  Jer.  xxv.  24;  Ex.  xxvii.  21);  gent.  n.  '3TJ| 
(Is.  xiii.  20;  Jer.  iii.  2);  and  '3"JP  (Neh.  ii.  19); 
pi.  D'2n»  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  xxii.  1),  and  DtCTJ? 

(2  Chr.  xvii.  11,  xxvi.  7).  (LXX.  'Apafita,  &c'. ; 
Vulg.  Arabia,  tc.)  These  seem  to  have  the  same 
geographical  reference  as  the  former  names  to 
the  country  and  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  * 
chiefly  north  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  In  the 
N.  T.  'Apafila  cannot  be  held  to  have  a  more 
extended  signification  than  the  Hebrew  equivalents 
in  the  0.  T.  3Tg  (Ex.  xii.  38 ;  Neh.  xiii.  3)  and 
3^J  (1  K.  i.  lSj'jer.  xxv.  20,  L  37;  Ez.  xxx.  5), 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  a  mixed  multitude "  (Ex. 
xii.  38,  here  followed  by  3^)}  "  the  mixed  multi- 
tude," kings  of  "  Arabia "  (so  in  Vulg.,  and  in 
Heb.  in  corresponding  passage  in  2  Chr.  ix.  14), 
and  (in  the  last  two  instances)  "the  mingled  people," 
have  been  thought  to  signify  the  Arabs.  The 
people  thus  named  dwelt  in  the  deserts  of  Peba. 

- .  o 

By  the  Arabs,  the  country  is  called  v_>jjt!1  sikj 
(Bilad  El- Arab),  « the  country  of  the  Arabs,"  and 
wfjjtll  (Jezcere*'  El-'Arab),  "  the  penin- 

sula of  the  Arabs"  and  the  people  ("Arab) ; 

"  Bedawce "   in    modern    Arabic,    and  AarfCb 

^AjgJ^  in  the  old  language,  being  applied  to 


account  of  the  Jordan.  Those  of  Lynch  seem  on  the 
whole  tho  most  reliable :  they  give  as  the  levels  of 
tbe  Sea  of  Galilee  and  tbe  bead  Sea  below  the  Medi- 
terranean respectively  692  and  1316'7  feet. 

*  See  the  Report  of  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  and  of 
M.  Bourdaloue,  quoted  in  Allen's  Dead  Sea. 

'  Schubert's  barometrical  observations  are  not  very 
intelligible,  but  they  at  least  show  this  :  at  the  end 
of  the  2nd  day  his  halting-place  was  495  ft.  above 
the  water  of  the  Gulf;  3rd  day,  1017  ft. ;  4th  day, 
2180  ft.  Then,  after  leaving  Petra,  his  halting-place 
( 1  in  the  Arabah)  was  97  ft.  below  the  water  of  the 
Gulf  (Schubert;  Kitter,  Sinai,  1097). 
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people  of  the  desert,  as  distinguished  from  towns- 
people. They  give  do  satisfactory  derivation  of  the 
name  'Arab,  that  from  Yaarub  being  puerile.  The 
Hebrew  designation,  'Ereb,  has  been  thought  to  be 
-  from  'Arabah,  "  a  desert,"  tic.,  which,  with  the 
article,  is  the  name  of  an  extensive  district  in  Ara- 
bia Petraea. 

Geographical  Divisions. — Arabia  was  divided, 
by  the  Greeks,  into  Arabia  Felix  <6$afpw 
'Apafila),  Arabia  Deserta  (4  tfrnf-os  'Apa&ta), 
(Strab.  rvi.  767;  Pun.  vi.  28,  §32;  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  48, 
seqq.),  and  Arabia  Petraea  (ji  Tlcrpala  'Apafila,  Pt. 
T.  17,  SI).  The  first  two  divisions  were  those  of 
the  earlier  writers ;  the  third  being  introduced  by 

*  Ptolemy.  According  to  this  geographer's  arrange- 
■ueut,  they  included,  within  doubtful  limits,  1,  the 
whole  peninsula;  2,  the  Arabian  desert  north  of 
the  former;  and,  3,  the  desert  of  Petra,  and  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai.  It  will  be  more  convenient  in 
this  article  to  divide  the  country,  agreeably  to  the 
natural  divisions  and  the  native  nomenclature,  into 

f  Arabia  Proper,  or  Jezeeret  El- Arab,  containing  the 
whole  peninsula  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  northern 
deserts ;  Northern  Arabia,  or  El-B&iiyeh,  bounded 
by  the  peninsula,  the  Euphrates,  Syria,  and  the 
desert  of  Petra,  constituting  properly  Arabia  De- 
serts, or  the  great  desert  of  Arabia;  and  Western 
Arabia,  the  desert  of  Petra  and  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai,  or  the  country  that  has  been  called  Arabia 
Petniea,  bounded  by  Egypt,  Palestine,  Northern 
Arabia,  and  the  Red  Sea. 

Arabia  Proper,  or  the  Arabian  peninsula,  consists 
of  high  table-land,  declining  towards  the  north ;  its 
roost  elevated  portions  being  the  chain  of  mountains 

j  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  Ked  Sea,  and  the  ter- 
ritory east  of  the  southern  part  of  this  chain.  The 
high  land  is  encircled  from  the  'Akabah  to  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  by  a  belt  of  low  littoral  country ; 
on  the  west  and  south-west  the  mountains  tall 
abruptly  to  this  low  region ;  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  peninsula  the  fall  is  generally  gradual.  So  far 
as  the  Ulterior  has  been  explored,  it  consists  of 
mountainous  and  desert  tracts,  relieved  by  large 
districts  under  cultivation,  well  peopled,  watered 
by  wells  and  streams,  and  enjoying  periodical  rains. 
The  watershed,  as  the  conformation  of  the  country 
indicates,  stretches  from  the  high  land  of  the  Yemen 
to  the  Persian  Gulf.  From  this  descend  the  torrents 
that  irrigate  the  western  provinces,  while  several 
considerable  streams— there  are  no  navigable  rivers — 
reach  the  sea  in  the  opposite  direction :  two  of  these 
traverse 'Oman ;  and  another,  the  principal  river  of 
the  peninsula,  enters  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  coast 
of  El-Bahreyn,  and  is  known  to  traverse  the  inland 
province  called  Yemdmeh.  The  geological  formation 
is  in  part  volcanic ;  and  the  mountains  are  basalt, 
schist,  granite,  as  well  as  limestone,  &c. ;  the  vol- 
canic action  being  especially  observable  about  El- 

;  Medeeneh  on  the  north-west,  and  in  the  districts 
bordering  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  most  fertile  tracts 
are  those  on  the  south-west  and  south.  The  modern 
Yemen  is  especially  productive,  and  at  the  same 
time,  from  its  mountainous  character,  picturesque. 

T  The  settled  regions  of  the  interior  also  appear  to  be 
more  fertile  than  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  case ; 
and  the  deserts  ailbrd  pasturage  after  the  rains. 
The  principal  products  of  the  soil  are  date-palms, 
tamarind-trees,  vines,  fig-trees,  tamarisks,  acacias, 
the  banana,  &c.,  and  a  great  variety  of  thorny 
thmbs,  which,  with  others,  afford  pasture  for  the 
camels ;  the  chief  kinds  of  pulse  and  cereals  (except 
oats),  cofi be,  spices,  drugs,  gums  and  resins  cotton 


and  sugar.  Among  the  metallic  and  mineral  pro- 
ducts are  lead,  iron,  silver  (in  small  quantities), 
sulphur,  the  emerald,  onyx,  &c  The  products  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  as  coming  from  Arabia  will  be 
found  described  under  their  respective  heads.  They 
seem  to  refer,  in  many  instances,  to  merchandise  of  *~ 
Ethiopia  and  India,  carried  to  Palestine  by  Arab  and 
other  traders.  Gold,  however,  was  perhaps  found 
in  small  quantities  in  the  beds  of  torrents  (comp. 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  93,  iii.  45, 47) ;  and  the  spices,  incense, 
and  precious  stones,  brought  from  Arabia  (1  K.  x. 
2,  10,  15;  2  Chr.ix.  1,  9,  14;  Is.  lx.  6;  Jer.  vi. 
20 ;  Ez.  xxrii.  22),  probably  were  the  products  of 
the  southern  provinces,  still  celebrated  for  spices, 
frankincense,  ambergris,  4c,  as  well  as  for  the 
onyx  and  other  precious  stones.  Among  the  more 
remarkable  of  the  wild  «nim«l«  of  Arabia,  besides 
the  usual  domestic  kinds,  and  of  course  the  camel 
and  the  horse,  for  both  of  which  it  is  famous,  are 
the  wild  ass,  the  musk-deer,  wild  goat,  wild  sheep, 
several  varieties  of  the  antelope,  the  hare,  monkeys 
(in  the  south,  and  especially  in  the  Yemen) ;  the  bear, 
leopard,  wolf,  jackal,  hyaena,  fox ;  the  eagle,  vul- 
ture, several  kinds  of  hawk,  the  pheasant,  red-legged 
partridge  (in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai),  sand-grouse 
(throughout  the  country),  the  ostrich  (abundantly  in 
central  Arabia,  where  it  is  hunted  by  Arab  tribes) ; 
the  tortoise,  serpents,  locusts,  Sec.  Lions  were  for- 
merly numerous,  as  the  names  of  places  testify. 
The  sperm-whale  is  found  off  the  coasts  bordering 
the  Indian  ocean.  Greek  and  Roman  writers  (Herod., 
Agatharch.  op.  Huller,  Strab.,  Diod.  Sic,  Q.  Curt., 
Dion.  Perieg.  Heliod.  Aethiop.  and  Plin.)  mention 
most  of  the  Biblical  and  modern  products,  and  the 
animals,  above  enumerated,  with  some  others.  (See 
the  Dictionary  of  Geography.) 

Arabia  Proper  may  be  subdivided  into  five  prin-  « 
cipal  provinces :  the  Yemen ;  the  districts  of  Hadra- 
mawt, Mahrcb,  and  'Oman,  on  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  El-Bahreyn, 
towards  the  head  of  the  Gulf  just  named ;  the  great 
central  country  of  Nejd  and  Yenuimeh ;  and  the  Hijaz 
and  Tihdrneh  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  Arabs  also  have 
rive  divisions,  according  to  the  opinion  most  worthy  1 
of  credit  (Mardsid,  ed.  Juynboll,  it  roc.  Hijaz; 
comp.  Strabo),  Tibameh,  the  Hijaz,  Nejd,  El-'Aiood 
(the  provinces  lying  towards  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,including  Ycmarneh),  and  the  Yemen  (including 
'Oman  and  the  intervening  tracts).  They  have,  how- 
ever, never  agreed  either  as  to  the  limits  or  the 
number  of  the  divisions.  It  will  be  necessary  to  state 
in  some  detail  the  positions  of  these  provinces,  in 
order  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  identifications 
of  Biblical  with  Arab  names  of  places  and  tribes. 

The  Yemen  embraced  originally  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  Arabia,  and  the  frankincense  and  spice 
country.  Its  name,  signifying  "  the  right  baud  " 
(and  therefore  "  south,"  comp.  Matt.  xii.  42),  is  sup- 
posed to  have  given  rise  to  the  appellation  ntalymv 
(Felix),  which  the  Greeks  applied  to  a  much  more 
extensive  region.  At  present,  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Hijaz  on  the  north,  and  Hadramawt  on  the  east, 
with  the  sea-board  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian 
Ocean ;  but  formerly,  as  Fresnel  remarks  (comp. 
Sale,  Prelim.  Disc.),  it  appears  ro  have  extended  at 
least  so  as  to  include  Hadramawt  and  Mahreh  (Ibn- 
El-Wardee  M.S. ;  Yakoot's  Mushtarak,  ed.  W  iisten- 
feld,  and  Mardsid,  passim).  In  this  wider  accepta- 
tion, it  embraced  the  region  of  the  first  settlements  ' 
of  the  Joktanites.  Its  modem  limits  include,  on  the 
north,  the  district  of  Khawlan  (not,  as  Niebu.'ir 
supposes,  two  distinct  districts),  named  after  Khaw- 
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bin  (Kamoos),  the  Joktanite  (ifarisid  in  toe.,  and 

|  Cauasin  de  PeroeTal.  Earn  sur  J? Hist.  des  Arabes 
ayant  rislamisme,  i. 113):  and  that  of  Neiran.  with" 
the  city  of  that  name  founded  by  Nejran  the  Joktanite. 
(Canssin,  i.  60,  and  113,  seqq.),  which  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  soundest  opinion,  the  Negre  of  Aelios 
Gallus  (Strab.  xvi.  782 ;  see  jomard,  Etudes  gtogr. 
et  hist,  tar  F  Arable,  appended  to  Mengin,  Hist,  de 
I'Egypte,  Sec.,  iii.  385-6). 

Haaramawt,  on  the  coast  east  of  the  Yemen,  is 
a  cultivated  tract  contiguous  to  the  sandy  deserts 
called  El-  Ahkaf,  which  are  said  to  be  the  original  seats 

■  of  the  tribe  of  'A'd  (Ibn-El-Wardee,  and  others).  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  frankincense,  which  it  still 
exports  (El-Idreesee,  ed.  Jaubert,  i.  54),  and  for- 
merly it  carried  on  a  considerable  trade,  its  prin- 
cipal port  being  Zafari,  between  Mirbat  and  Ras 
Sajir,  which  is  now  composed  of  a  series  of  villages 
(Fresnel,  4*  Lettre,  Journ.  Asiat.  ih>  Se'rie,  v. 
521).    To  the  east  of  Hadriuavrt  are  the  districts 

j  of  Shihr,  which  exported  ambergris  (Marasid,  in 
toe.),  and  Mahreh  (so  called  after  a  tribe  of  Kuda'ah 
(Id.  in  voc.),  and  therefore  Joktanite),  extending 
from  Seyhoot  to  Karwfm  (Fresnel,  4«  Lettre,  p.  510). 
'Oman  forms  the  easternmost  corner  of  the  south 
coast,  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It 
presents  the  same  natural  characteristics  as  the  pre- 
ceding districts,  being  partly  desert  with  large  fertile 
tracts.  It  also  contains  some  considerable  lead-mines. 

The  highest  province  on  the  Persian  Gulf  is  El- 
Bahreyn,  between  'Oman  and  the  head  of  the  Gulf, 
of  which  the  chief  town  is  Hejer  (according  to  some, 
the  name  of  the  province  also)  (Kimoos,  Marasid, 
in  voce).  It  contains  the  towns  (and  districts)  of 
Kateefaud  El-Ahsa  (El-Idreesee,  i.  371;  Marasid, 
in  voce. ;  Mushtarak,  in  voc.  El-Ahsa),  the  latter  not 
being  a  province  as  has  been  erroneously  supposed. 
The  inhabitants  of  El-Bahreyn  dwelling  on  the  coast 
are  principally  fishermen  and  pearl-divers.  The  dis- 

j  trict  of  El-Ahsa  abounds  in  wells,  and  possesses 
excellent  pastures  which  are  frequented  by  tribes  of 
other  parts. 

The  great  central  province  of  Nejd,  and  that  of 
Yemameh,  which  bounds  it  on  the  south,  are  little 
known  from  the  accounts  of  travellers.  Nejd  sig- 
nifies "  high  land,"  and  hence  its  limits  are  very 

,  doubtfully  laid  down  by  the  Arabs  themselves.  It 
consists  of  cultivated  table-land,  with  numerous 
wells,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  pastures ;  but  it  is 
intersected  by  extensive  deserts.  Yemameh  appears 
to  be  generally  very  similar  to  Nejd.  On  the  south 
lies  the  great  desert  called  Er-Ruba  el-Khilee,  unin- 
habitable in  the  summer,  but  yielding  pasturage  in 
the  winter  after  the  rains.  The  camels  of  the 
tribes  inhabiting  Nejd  are  highly  esteemed  in  Arabia, 
and  the  breed  of  horses  is  the  most  famous  in  the 

7  world.  In  this  province  are  said  to  be  remains  of 
very  ancient  structures,  similar  to  those  east  of  the 
Jordan. 

The  Hijaz,  and  Tihameh  (or  El-GbxSr,  the  "  low 
land '"),  are  bounded  by  Nejd,  the  Yemen,  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  desert  of  Petra,  the  northern  limit  of 
the  Hijaz  being  Eyleh  (El-Makreezee's  Khitat,  inmc. 
Eyleh).    The  Hijaz  is  the  holy  land  of  Arabia,  its 

*  chief  cities  being  Mekkeb  and  El-Medeeneh ;  and  it 
. -  was  also  the  first  seat  of  the  Ishmaelites  in  the  penin- 

'  aula.  The  northern  portion  is  in  general  sterile  and 
rocky ;  towards  the  south  it  gradually  merges  into 
the  Yemen,  or  the  district  called  El-  Aseer,  which  is 
but  little  noticed  by  either  eastern  or  western  geo- 
graphers (see  Jomard,  245,  scqq.).  The  province  of 
Tihiimeh  extends  between  the  mountain-chain  of 


the  Hijaz,  and  the  shore  of  the  lied  Sea;  and  k 
sometimes  divided  into  Tihameh  of  the  Hijax,  and 
Tihameh  of  the  Yemen.  It  is  a  parched,  sandy 
tract,  with  little  rain,  and  fewer  pasturages  and 
cultivated  portions  than  the  mountainous  country. 
Northern   Arabia,    or   the   Arabian  Desert 

(xoLJt),  >»  divided  by  the  Arabs  (who  do 

not  consider  it  as  strictly  belonging  to  their  country)  • 
into  Badiyet  Eah-Shani,  "  the  Desert  of  Syria," 
Badiyet  El-Jezeereh,  "  the  Desert  of  Mesopotamia" 

(not  "  of  Arabia,"  as  Winer  supposes),  and 

Badiyet  El-'Irak,  "  the  Desert  of  El-'Irak."  It  it, 
so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  a  high,  undulating, 
parched  plain,  of  which  the  Euphrates  forms  the 
natural  boundary  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
frontier  of  Syria,  whence  it  is  bounded  by  the 
latter  country  and  the  desert  of  Petra  on  the 
north-west  and  west,  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  form- 
ing its  southern  limit.  It  has  few  oases,  the  water 
of  the  wells  is  generally  either  brackish  or  unpo- 
table,  and  it  is  visited  by  the  sand-wind  called 
Samoom,  of  which  however  the  terrors  have  been 
much  exaggerated.  The  Arabs  find  pasture  for 
their  flocks  and  herds  after  the  rains,  and  in  the 
more  depressed  plains ;  and  the  desert  generally  pro- 
duces prickly  shrubs,  &c.,on  which  the  camels  feed. 
The  inhabitants  were  known  to  the  ancients  as 
rmirlrai,  "  dwellers  in  tents,"  or  perhaps  so  called 
from  their  town  al  Sic^ai  (Strab.  xvi.  747,  767 ; 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  24 ;  Amm.  Marc  xxiii.  6 ;  comp.  Is. 
xiii.  20;  Jer.  xlix.  31;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  11);  and 
they  extended  from  Babylonia  on  the  east  (comii. 
Num.  xxiii.  7  ;  2  Chr.  xxi.  16;  Is.  ii.  6,  xiii.  20), 
to  the  borders  of  Egypt  on  the  west  (Strab.  xvi. 
748;  Plin.  v.  12;  Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  4,  xxii.  15). 
These  tribes,  principally  descended  from  Ishmael  * 
and  from  Keturah,  have  always  led  a  wandering 
and  pastoral  life.  Their  predatory  habits  are  se- 
veral times  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16 
and  17,  xxvi.  7;  Jobi.  15;  Jer.  iii.  2).  They  also 
conducted  a  considerable  trade  of  merchandise  of  * 
Arabia  and  India  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  (Ezek.  xxvii.  20-24),  whence  a  chain  of  oases 
still  forms  caravan-etations  (Burckhardt,  Arabia, 
Appendix  vi.);  and  they  likewise  traded  from  the 
western  portions  of  the  peninsula.  The  latter  traffic 
appears  to  be  frequently  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Ishmaelites,  Keturahites,  and  other  Arabian  peoples 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  28;  1  K.  x.  15,  25;  2  Chr.  ix. 
14,  24;  Is.  lx.  6;  Jer.  vi.  20),  and  probably  con- 
sisted of  the  products  of  southern  Arabia  and  of  the 
opposite  shores  of  Ethiopia :  it  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Idumaea ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
the  references  to  the  latter  people  and  to  the  tribes 
of  Northern  Arabia  in  the  passages  relating  to  this 
traffic.  That  certain  of  these  tribes  brought  tribute 
to  Jehoshaphat  appears  from  2  Chr.  xvii.  11 ;  and 
elsewhere  there  are  indications  of  such  tribute 
(comp.  passages  referred  to  above). 

Western  Arabia  includes  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
[Sinai]  ,  and  the  desert  of  Petra,  corresponding  ge- 
nerally with  the  limits  of  Arabia  Petraea.  The 
latter  name  is  probably  derived  from  that  of  its  * 
chief  city ;  not  from  its  stony  character.  It  was  in 
the  earliest  times  inhabited  by  a  people  whose  ge- 
nealogy is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the  Horites 
or  Horim  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  20,  21 ;  Deut.  ii.  12, 
22,  xxxvi.  20-22).  [Horites.]  Its  later  inhabit- 
ants were  in  part  the  same  as  those  of  the  preceding 
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division  of  Arabia,  as  indeed  the  boundary  of  tbe 
two  countries  is  arbitrary  and  unsettled ;  but  it  was 

*  mostly  peopled  by  descendants  of  Esau,  and  was  ge- 
nerally known  as  the  land  of  Edom,  or  Idumaea 
[Edom]  ;  as  well  as  by  its  older  appellation,  the 
desert  of  Seir,  or  Mount  Seir  [SeirJ.  The  com- 
mon origin  of  the  Idumaeans  from  Esau  and  Ishmael 
is  found  in  the  marriage  of  the  former  with  a  daughter 
of  the  latter  (Gen.  xxviii.  9,  xixvi.  3).  The  Naba- 
thaeans  succeeded  to  the  Idumaeans,  and  Idumaea  is 
mentioned  only  as  a  geographical  designation  after 
(he  time  of  Josephus-  The  Nabathaeans  have  always 
been  identified  with  Nebaioth,  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen. 

T  xxv.  13;  Is.  bi.  7),  until  Quatretncre  (Me'moirt  sur 
lea  Nabathieni)  advanced  the  theory  that  they  were 
of  another  race,  and  a  people  of  Mesopotamia.  [Ne- 
baioth.] Petra  was  in  the  great  route  of  tbe  west- 
ern caravan-traffic  of  Arabia,  and  of  the  merchandise 
brought  up  the  Elanitic  Gulf.  See  preceding  sec- 
tion, and  Edom,  Elath,  Ezionoeber,  &c. 

Inhabitants.' — The  Arabs,  like  every  other  an- 
cient nation  of  any  celebrity,  have  traditions  repre- 
senting their  country  as  originally  inhabited  by 
races  which  became  extinct  at  a  very  remote  period. 
These  were  the  tribes  of 'A  d,  Thamood,  Umeiyim, 
'Abeel,  Tasm,  Jedees,  'Emleek  (Amalek),  Jurhum 
(the  first  of  this  name),  and  Wobdri :  some  omit 
the  fourth  and  the  last  two,  but  add  Jasitn.  The 
majority  of  their  historians  derive  these  tribes  from 

7  Shero ;  bnt  some,  from  Ham,  though  not  through 
Cuah.b  Tbeir  earliest  traditions  that  have  any  ob- 
vious relation  to  the  Bible  refer  the  origin  of  the 

m  existing  nation  in  the  first  instance  to  Kahtan, 
whom  they  and  most  European  scholars  identify 
with  Joktan;  and  secondly  to  Ishmael,  whom  they 
assert  to  have  married  a  descendant  of  Kahtan, 
though  they  only  carry  up  their  genealogies  to 
'Adrian  (said  to  be  of  the  21st  generation  before 
Mohammad).  They  are  silent  respecting  Cushite 
settlements  in  Arabia;  but  modern  research,  we 
think,  proves  that  Cushites  were  among  its  early 
inhabitants.  Although  Cush  in  the  Bible  usually 
corresponds  to  Ethiopia,  certain  passages  seem  to 

j  indicate  Cushite  peoples  in  Arabia ;  and  the  series 
of  the  sons  of  Cash  should,  according  to  recent 
discoveries,  be  sought  for  in  order  along  the  south- 
ern coast:  exclusive  of  Seba  (Merog),  occupying 
one  extreme  of  their  settlements,  and  Nimrod  the 
other.  The  great  ruins  of  Ma-rib  or  Seba,  and  of 
other  places  in  the  Yemen  and  Hadramiwt,  ore  not 

*  those  of  a  Semitic  people ;  and  further  to  the  east, 
the  existing  language  of  Mahreh,  the  remnant  of  that 
of  the  inscriptions  found  on  the  ancient  remains  just 
mentioned,  is  in  so  great  a  degree  apparently  Afri- 
can, as  to  be  called  by  some  scholars  Cushite ;  while 
the  settlements  of  Kaamoh  and  those  of  his  sons 
Sheba  and  Dedan,  are  probably  to  be  looked  for 
towards  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  bordered  on 
the  north  by  the  descendants  of  Keturah,  bearing 
the  same  names  as  the  two  latter.  In  Babylonia 
also,  independent  proofs  of  this  immigration  of 
Cushites  from  Ethiopia  have,  it  is  thought,  been 
lately  obtained.   The  ancient  cities  and  buildings 


*  In  this  section  is  included  tbe  history.  The  Arab 
materials  for  the  latter  are  meagre,  and  almost  purely 
traditional.  Tbe  chronology  is  founded  on  genealo- 
gies, and  is  too  intricate  and  unsettled  for  dissuasion 
in  this  article ;  but  it  Is  necessary  to  observe  that 
"  son  "  should  often  be  read  "  descendant,''  and  that 
the  Arabs  ascribe  great  length  of  life  to  the  ancient 
people. 

'  This  enumeration  Is  from  s  comparison  of  Arab 


of  southern  Arabia,  in  their  architecture,  the  in- 
scriptions they  contain,  and  the  native  traditions 
respecting  them,  are  of  the  utmost  value  in  aiding 
a  student  of  this  portion  of  primaeval  history. 
Indeed  they  are  the  only  important  archaic  monu- 
ments of.  the  country ;  and  they  illustrate  both  its 
earliest  people  and  its  greatest  kingdoms.  Ma-rib, 
or  Seba"  (the  Mariaba  of  the  Greek  geographers), 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  sites.  (See  Mi- 
chaehV  Questions,  Mo.  94,  Ac.  in  Niebuhr's  Arabia.) 
It  was  founded,  according  to  the  general  agreement 
of  tradition,  by  'Abd-esh-Shems  Seba,  grandson  of 
Yaarub  the  Kahtanite  (Mushtarak,  in  he. ;  Abu-1- 
Fida,  Hist,  anttisl.  ed.  Fleischer,  p.  114);  and  the 
Dyke  of  El-'Arim,  which  was  situate  near  the  city, 
and  the  rupture  of  which  (a.d.  150-170  according 
to  De  Socy ;  120  according  to  Caussin  de  Perceval) 
formed  an  era  in  Arabian  history,  is  generally  ascribed 
to  Lukman  the  Greater,  the  A'dite,  who  founded 
the  dynasty  of  the  2nd  'A'd  (Ibn-El-Wardee,  MS. ; 
Hamza  Ispahanensis,  ap.  Schultens,  pp.  24-5 ;  El- 
Mes'oodee,  cited  by  De  Sacy,  Mim.  do  VAcad., 
xlviii.  484  seqq. ;  and  Ibn  Khaldoon  in  Cnussin's 
Essai,  i.  16).  'A'dites  (in  conjunction  with  Cush- 
ites) were  probably  the  founders  of  this  and  similar  * 
structures,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  predominantly 
Joktanite  people,  the  Biblical  Sheba,  whose  name  is 
preserved  in  the  Arabian  Seba,  and  in  the  Sabaei  of 
the  Greeks.  It  has  been  argued  (Caussin,  Essai,  i. 
42  seqq. ;  Renan,  Langves  Sdmitiques,  i.  300)  that 
the  'A  ditea  were  the  Cushite  Seba ;  but  this  hypo- 
thesis, which  involves  the  question  of  the  settlements 
of  the  eldest  son  of  Cush,  and  that  of  the  descent  of 
the  'A'dites,  rests  solely  on  the  existence  of  Cushite 
settlements  in  southern  Arabia,  and  of  the  name  of 

Seba  (ijcw)  m  tr,e  Yemen  (by  these  writers  infe- 
rentially  identified  with  K3D ;  by  the  Arabs,  una- 
nimously, with  Seba.  the  Kahtanite,  or  Kit?  ;  the 

Hebrew  shin  being,  in  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  instances,  sin  in  Arabic) ;  and  it  necessitates  the 
existence  of  the  two  Biblical  kingdoms  of  Seba 
and  Sheba  in  a  circumscribed  province  of  southern 
Arabia,  a  result  which  we  think  is  irreconcileable 
with  a  careful  comparison  of  the  passages  in  the 
Bible  bearing  on  this  subject.  [Cush,  Seba, 
Sheba.]  Neither  is  there  evidence  to  indicate  the 
identity  of  'A'd  and  the  other  extinct  tribes  with 
any  Semitic  or  Hamitic  people :  they  must,  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  be  classed  with  the  Re-  * 
phaim  and  other  peoples  whose  genealogies  are  not 
known  to  us.  The  only  one  that  can  possibly  be 
identified  with  a  Scriptural  name  is  Amalek,  whose 
supposed  descent  from  the  grandson  of  Esau  seems 
inconsistent  with  Gen.  xiv.  7,  and  Num.  xxiv.  20. 
[Amalek.] 

The  several  nations  that  have  inhabited  the 
country  are  divided,  by  the  Arabs,  into  extinct, 
and  existing  tribes ;  and  these  are  again  distinguished 

as  l.El-'Arabel-'A'ribeh(or  el-'Arba\ or  

el-'Aribeh),  the  Pure  or  Genuine  Arabs;  2.  El- 
'Arab  el-Muta'arribeh,  and  3.  El- Arab  el-Mustaa- 


authors.  Caussin  de  Perceval  has  entered  into  some 
detail  on  the  subject  (Essai,  i.  11-33),  but  without 
satisfactorily  reconciling  contradictory  opinions ;  and 
his  identifications  of  these  with  other  tribes  are  purely 
hypothetical. 

•  Seba  was  tbe  city  of  Ma-rib  (liushtarak,  in  me.), 
or  the  country  in  the  Yemen  of  which  the  city  was 
Ma-rib  (Mar&tii,  in  roe.).    See  also  SmsBA. 
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ribeh,  the  Instititious,  or  Naturalized,  Arabs.  Of 
many  convicting  opinions  respecting  these  races, 
two  only  are  worthy  of  note.  According  to  the 
first  of  these,  E1-' Arab  el-  A'ribeh  denotes  the  extinct 

1  tribes,  with  whom  some  conjoin  Kahtan;  while 

'  the  other  two,  as  synonymous  appellations,  belong 
to  the  descendants  of  I&hmael.4  According  to  the 
second,  El- Arab  el- A'ribeh  denotes  the  extinct 
tribes ;  El-'Arab  el-Muta'arribeh,  the  unmixed  de- 
scendants of  Kahtan ;  and  El-'Arab  el-Mustaaribeh 
the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  by  the  daughter  of 
Muddd  the  Joktanitc.  That  the  descendants  of 
Joktan  occupied  the  principal  portions  of  the  south 
and  south-west  of  the  peninsula,  with  colonies  in 

»  the  interior,  is  attested  by  the  Arabs  and  fully  con- 
firmed by  historical  and  philological  researches.  It 
is  also  asserted  that  they  hare  been  gradually  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Ishmaelite  immigrants,  though  not 
without  leaving  strong  traces  of  their  former  ex- 
istence. Fresnel,  however  (1*  Lettre,  p.  24), 
says  that  they  were  quite  distinct,  at  least  in  Mo- 

7  hammad's  time,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
Ishmaelite  element  lias  been  exaggerated  by  Mo- 
hammadan  influence. 

Respecting  the  Joktanite  settlers  we  have  some 
certain  evidence.  In  Genesis  (x.  30)  it  is  said, 
"and  their  dwelling  was  from  Mesha,  as  thou 
goest  unto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  east  [Kedem]." 
The  position  of  Mesha  is  very  uncertain ;  it  is  most 
reasonably  supposed  to  be  the  western  limit  of  th/e 
first  settlers  [Mesha]  :  Sephar  is  undoubtedly 
Dhafdri,  or  Zai'ari,  of  the  Arabs  (probably  pro- 
nounced, in  ancient  times,  without  the  final  vowel, 
as  it  is  at  the  present  day),  a  name  not  un- 
common in  the  peninsula,  but  especially  that  of 
two  celebrated  towns— one  being  the  seaport  on 
the  south  coast,  near  Mirbat;  the  other,  now  in 
ruins,  near  San'a,  and  said  to  be  the  ancient  resi- 
dence of  the  Himyerite  kings  (Ee-Sdghanee,  MS. ; 
Ifuslitarak,  in  boo.  ;  Marasid,  ib. ;  El-Idreesee,  i. 
148).  Fresnel  (4»  Lettre,  p.  516,  seqq.)  prefers 
the  seaport,  as  the  Himyerite  capital,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  Jomard  (Etudes,  p.  367).  He  informs  us 
that  the  inhabitants  call  this  town  "  IsfBr."  Con- 
sidering the  position  of  the  Joktanite  races,  this  is 
probably  Sephar;  it  is  situate  near  a  thuriferous 
mountain  (ifardsid,  in  voc.),  and  exports  the  best 
frankincense  (Niebuhr,  p.  148):  Zafari,  in  the  Ye- 
men, however,  is  also  among  mountains  [Sephar]. 
In  the  district  indicated  above  are  distinct  and 
undoubted  traces  of  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Jok- 

f  tan  mentioned  in  Genesis,  such  as  Hadramawt  for 
Hazarmaveth,  Az£l  for  Uzal,  Seba  for  Sheba,  &c. 
Their  remains  are  found  in  the  existing  inhabitants 
of  (at  least)  its  eastern  poition,  and  their  records 
in  the  numerous  Himyerite  ruins  and  inscriptions. 
The  principal  Joktanite  kingdom,  and  the  chief 

>  state  of  ancient  Arabia,  was  that  of  the  Yemen, 
founded  (according  to  the  Arabs)  by  Yaarub,  the 
son  (or  descendant)  of  Kahran  (Joktan).  Its  most  an- 
c  ient  capital  was  probably  San'a,  formerly  called  Azril 
-i  -  i 

1«j!)'?  or      m  t'ie ■^■"'k'''*" ,n voc' 

after  Azdl,  6on  of  Joktan  (Yitkoot).  [Uzal.]  The 
other  capitals  were  Ma-rib,  or  Seba,  and  Zafari. 
7  This  was  the  Biblical  kingdom  of  Sheba.  Its  rulers, 
and  most  of  its  people,  were  descendants  of  SebJt 
(  =  Sheba),  whence  the  classical  Sabaei  (Diod.  Sic. 

d  El-'Arab  cl-T  A'ribeh  is  conventionally  applied  by 
the  lexicographers  to  all  who  spoke  pure  Arnbic 
'tt'fore  its  corruption  beicnn.  . 


iii.  38,  46).  Among  its  rulers  was  probably  th» 
Queen  of  Sheba  who  came  to  hear  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  (2  K.  x.  2).  The  Arabs  call  her  Bilkees,  a  T 
queen  of  the  later  Himyerites ;  and  their  tiadrtions 
respecting  her  are  otherwise  not  worthy  of  credit, 
[Sheba.]  The  dominant  family  whs  apparently 
that  of  Himyer,  son  (or  descendant)  of  Seba.  A 
member  of  this  family  founded  the  more  modern 
kingdom  of  the  Himyerites.  The  testimony  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  the  classical  writers,  as  well  as  native 
tradition,  seems  to  prove  that  the  latter  appellation 
superseded  the  former  only  shortly  before  the  Chris- " 
tian  era :  •'.  e.  after  the  foundation  of  the  later  king- 
dom. "  Himyerite,"  however,  is  now  very  vaguely 
used. — Himyer,  it  may  be  observed,  is  perhaps 

"red"  \jt^,  (ram  or an* 

several  places  in  Arabia  whose  soil  is  reddish  derive 

their  names  from  Aafar  f^^AelJj  "  reddish." 

This  may  identify  Himyer  (the  red  man?)  with 
Ophir,  respecting  whose  settlements,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  country  called  Ophir,  the  opinion  of 
the  learned  is  widely  divided  [Ophib].  The  simi- 
larity of  signification  with  <t>oirii  and  ipv&pis 
lends  weight  to  the  tradition  that  the  Phoenicians 
came  from  the  Erythraean  Sea  (Herod,  vii.  89). 
The  maritime  nations  of  the  Mediterranean  who 
had  an  affinity  with  the  Egyptians, — such  as  the 
Philistines,  and  probably  the  primitive  Cretans  and 
Carians — appear  to  have  been  an  offshoot  of  an 
early  immigration  from  southern  Arabia,  which 
moved  northwards,  partly  through  Egypt  [Caph- 
tob].  It  is  noticeable  that  the  Shepherd  invaders 
of  tgypt  are  said  to  have  been  Phoenicians;  but 
Jtanetho,  who  seems  to  have  held  this  opinion,  also 
tells  us  that  some  said  they  were  Arabs  (Manetho, 
ap.  Cory,  Anc.  Fragments,  2nd  ed.,  p.  171),  and  the 
hieroglyphic  name  has  been  supposed  to  correspond 
to  the  common  appellation  of  the  Arabs,  Shatu,  the 
"  camel-riding  Shasu"  (Select  Papyri,  pi.  liii.),  an 
identification  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  Egyp- 
tian historian's  account  of  their  invasion  and  polity. 
In  the  opposite  direction,  an  early  Arab  domination 
of  Chaldaea  is  mentioned  by  Berosus  (Cory,  p.  60), 
as  preceding  the  Assyrian  dynasty.  All  these  indi- 
cations, slight  as  they  are,  must  be  borne  in  mind 
in  attempting  a  reconstruction  of  the  history  of 
southern  Arabia. — The  early  kings  of  the  Yemen 
were  at  continual  feud  with  the  descendants  of 
Kahlan  (brother  of  Himyer)  until  the  fifteenth  in 
descent  (according  to  the  majority  of  native  histo- 
rians) from  Himyer  united  the  kingdom.  Thi* 
king  was  the  first  Tubboa,  a  title  also  distinctive  of 
his  successors,  whose  dynasty  represents  the  proper 
kingdom  of  Himyer,  whence  the  Homeritae  (Ptol. 
vi.  7 ;  Plin.  vi.  28).  Their  rule  probably  ex- 
tended over  the  modern  Yemen,  Hadramawt,  and 
Mahreh.  The  fifth  Tubbaa,  Dhu-l-Adliar,  or  Zu-1- 
Axdr,  is  supposed  (Caussin,  i.  73)  to  be  the  11a- 
sarus  of  Aelius  Gallus  (B.C.  24).  The  kingdom 
of  Himyer  lasted  until  a.d.  525,  when  it  fell- 
before  on  Abyssinian  invasion.  Already,  about  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century,  the  kings  of  Axum 
appear  to  have  become  masters  of  part  of  the 
Yemen  (Caussin,  Jfssni,  i.  114 ;  Zeitschr.  d. 
Deutsch  Morgenland.  Oeselhchnft,  vii.  17  seqq., 
xi.  338  seqq.),  adding  to  their  titles  the  names  of 
places  in  Arabia  belonging  to  Himyer.  After  four 
reigns  they  were  succeeded  by  Himyerite  prinors, 
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T  »assnls  of  Persia,  the  last  of  whom  submitted  to 
Mohammad.  Kings  of  Hadramawt  (the  people  of 
Hadramawt  are  the  classical  Ohatramotitae ,  PHn. 
vi.  28 ;  comp.  Adramitne)  are  also  enumerated  by 
the  Arabs  (lbn-Khaldoon,  ap.  Caussin,  i.  135,  seqq.) 
and  distinguished  from  the  descendants  of  Yaarub, 
an  indication,  as  is  remarked  by  Caussin  (/.  c),  of 
their  separate  descent  from  Hazarmaveth  [Hazar- 
maveth]. The  Greek  geographers  mention  a 
fourth  people  in  conjunction  with  the  Sabaei,  Ho- 
meritae,  and  Chatramotitae, — the  Minaei  (Strab. 
xvi.  768 ;  Ptol.  v.  7  §23 ;  Plin.  vi.  32 ;  Diod. 
Sic.  iii.  42)  who  have  not  been  identified  with  any 
Biblical  or  modern  name.  Some  place  them  as  high 
as  Mekkeh,  and  derive  their  name  from  Mink  (the 
sacred  valley  N.E.  of  that  city),  or  from  the  god- 
dess Manah,  worshipped  in  the  district  between 
Mekkeh  and  El-Medeeneh.  Fresnel,  however,  places 
them  in  the  Wadee  Do' an  in  Hadramawt,  arguing 
(hat  the  Yemen  anciently  included  this  tract,  that 
the  Minaei  were  probably  the  same  as  the  Rhabanitae 
or  Rhamanitae  (Pt.  vi.  7,  §24  j  Strabo,  xvi.  782), 
and  that  'Pa/juwtTotv  was  a  copyist's  error  for 
'Ufieairvy. 

The  other  chief  Joktanite  kingdom  was  that  of 
-  the  Hijaz,  founded  by  Jurhum,  the  brother  of  Yaarub, 
who  left  the  Yemen  and  settled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mekkeh.  The  Arab  lists  of  Its  kings  are 
inextricably  confused ;  but  the  name  of  their  leader 
and  that  of  two  of  his  successors  was  Mudad 
(or  El-Mudnd),  who  probably  represents  Almodad 
[Ai.modad].    Ishmael,  according  to  the  Arabs, 

•  married  a  daughter  of  the  first  Mud  Ad,  whence 
sprang  'Adnan  the  ancestor  of  Mohammad.  This 
kingdom,  situate  in  a  less  fertile  district  than  the 
Yemen,  and  engaged  in  conflict  with  aboriginal 
tribes,  never  attained  the  importance  of  that  of 
the  south.  It  merged,  by  intermarriage  and  con- 
quest, into  the  tribes  of  Ishmael.  (Kutb-ed-Deen,ed. 
Wusteofeld,  pp.  35,  and  39  seqq. ;  comp.  autho- 
rities quoted  by  Caussin.)  Fresnel  cites  an  Arab 
author  who  identifies  Jurhum  with  Hadoram  [Ha- 
doram.] 

Although  these  were  the  principal  Joktanite 
kingdoms,  others  were  founded  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  peninsula.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  were 
that  of  El-Heereh  in  El-Irak,  and  that  of  Ghassan  on 
the  confines  of  Syria ;  both  originated  by  emigrants 
after  the  Flood  of  El-'Arim.  El-Heereh  soon  be- 
came lshmaelitic :  Ghassan  long  maintained  its  ori- 
ginal stock.  Among  its  rulers  were  many  named 
Kl-Harith.    Respecting  the  presumed  identity  of 

*  some  of  these  with  kings  called  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  Aretas,  and  with  the  Aretes  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  ri.  32),  see  A  RET  AS. 

The  IshmaelHes  appear  to  have  entered  the 
peninsula  from  the  north-west.  That  they  have 
spread  over  the  whole  of  it  (with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  districts  on  the  south  coast  which  are 
•aid  to  be  still  inhabited  by  unmixed  Joktanite 
r  peoples),  and  that  the  modern  nation  is  predomi- 
nantly Ishmaelite,  is  asserted  by  the  Aiabs.  They 
Ho  not,  however,  carry  up  their  genealogies  higher 
than  'Adnan  (as  we  have  already  said),  and  they 
have  lost  the  names  of  most  of  Ishmael's  immediate 
and  near  descendants.  Such  as  have  been  Identified 
with  existing  names  will  be  found  under  the  several 
articles  bearing  their  names.  [See  also  H  agarenes.] 
They  extended  northwards  from  the  Hijaz  into  the 
Arabian  desert,  where  they  mixed  with  Keturahites 
and  other  Abrahamic  peoples;  and  westwards  to 
Idumaea,  where  they  mixed  with  Edomites,  &c. 


The  tribes  sprung  from  Ishmael  have  always  been 
governed  by  petty  chiefs  or  heads  of  families  (sheykhs  7 
and  emeers) ;  they  have  generally  followed  a  patri- 
archal life,  and  have  not  originated  kingdoms,  though 
they  have  in  some  instances  succeeded  to  those  of 
Joktanites,  the  principal  one  of  these  being  that  of 
El-Heereh.  With  reference  to  the  Ishmaelites  gene- 
rally, we  may  observe,  in  continuation  of  a  former 
remark,  that  although  their  first  settlements  in  the 
Hijdz,  and  their  spreading  over  a  great  part  of  the 
northern  portions  of  the  peninsula,  are  sufficiently 
proved,  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  wide  extension  given 
to  them  by  Arab  tradition.  Mohammad  derived  from 
the  Jews  whatever  tradition  he  pleased,  and  silenced 
any  contrary,  by  the  Kur-dn  or  his  own  dicta.  This 
religious  element,  which  does  not  directly  affect  the 
tribes  of  Joktan  (whose  settlements  are  otherwise 
unquestionably  identified),  has  a  great  influence  over 
those  of  Ishmael.  They  therefore  cannot  be  cer- 
tainly proved  to  hnve  spread  over  the  peninsula, 
notwithstanding  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  j 
their  language  (which  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
have  been  the  Arabic  commonly  so  called),  and  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  Arabs ;  but  from  these 
and  other  considerations  it  becomes  at  the  same 
time  highly  probable  that  they  now  form  the  pre- 
dominant element  of  the  Arab  nation. 

Of  the  descendants  of  Keturah  the  Arabs  say 
little.  They  appear  to  have  settled  chiefly  north  m 
of  the  peninsula  in  Desert  Arabia,  from  Palestine  to 
the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  the  passages  in  the  Bible  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  Dedan  (except  those 
relating  to  the  Cushite  Dedan,  Gen.  x.  7)  refer 
apparently  to  the  tribe  sprung  from  this  race  (Is. 
xxi.  13;  Jer.  xxv.  23 ;  Ez.  xrvii.  20),  perhaps  with 
an  admixture  of  the  Cushite  Dedan,  who  seems  to 
have  passed  up  the  western  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Some  traces  of  Keturahites,  indeed,  are  as- 
serted to  exist  in  the  sonth  of  the  peninsula,  where 
a  king  of  Himyer  is  said  to  have  been  a  Midianlte 
(El-Mes'oodee,  ap.  Schultens,  pp.  158-9) ;  and  where 
one  dialect  is  said  to  be  of  Midian,  and  another  of 
Jokshan  son  of  Keturah  (Moajam) ;  but  these  tra- 
ditions must  be  ascribed  to  the  Rabbinical  influence 
in  Arab  history.  Native  writers  are  almost  wholly 
silent  on  this  subject;  and  the  dialects  mentioned 
above  are  not,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  us,  of  the 
tribes  of  Keturah.   [Keturah,  &c.] 

In  Northern  and  Western  Arabia  are  other  peoples 
which,  from  their  geographical  position  and  mode 
of  life,  are  sometimes  classed  with  the  Arabs.  Of 
these  are  Ajialek,  the  descendants  of  Esau,  &r. 

Religion.  —  The  most  ancient  idolatry  of  the 
Arabs  we  must  conclude  to  have  been  fetishism, 
of  which  there  are  striking  proofs  in  the  sacred  fc 
trees  and  stones  of  historical  times,  and  in  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  Sabaeism.  With 
the  latter  were  perhaps  connected  the  temples  (or 
palace-temples)  of  which  there  are  either  remains 
or  traditions  in  the  Himyerite  kingdom ;  such  as 
Beyt  GhumdAn  in  San'a,  and  those  of  Reydan, 
Beynooneh,  Ru'oyn,  'Eyneyn,  and  Riftm.  To  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  we  find  allusions  hi 
Job  (xxxi.  26-28)  and  to  the  belief  in  the  influence 
of  the  stars  to  give  rain  (xxxviii.  31),  where  the  ' 
Pleiades  give  rain,  and  Orion  withholds  it;  and 
again  in  Judges  (v.  20,  21)  where  the  stars  fight 
against  the  host  of  Sisera.  The  names  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  earlier  fetishism,  the  stone-worship, 
tree-worship,  &c.,  of  various  tribes,  are  too  nu- 
merous to  mention.  One,  that  of  Manah,  the 
goddess   worshipped  between   Mekkeh  and  El- 
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Medeeneh  has  been  compared  with  Mem  (Is.  lxv. 
11),  which  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "number" 
[Mem].    Magianism,  an  importation  from  Chal- 

.  daea  and  Persia,  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
religions  of  the  Pagan  Arabs;  bnt  H  never  had 
very  numerous  followers.  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced in  southern  Arabia  towards  the  close  of  the 

»  2nd  century,  and  about  a  century  later  it  had  made 
great  progress.  It  flourished  chiefly  in  the  Yemen, 
where  many  churches  were  built  (see  Philostorg. 
Hist.  Ecclcs.  iii. ;  Sozomen,  vi. ;  Evagr.  vi.).  It 
also  rapidly  advanced  in  other  portions  of  Arabia, 
through  the  kingdom  of  Heereh  and  the  contiguous 
countries,  Ghass&n,  and  other  parts.  The  persecu- 
tions of  the  Christians,  and  more  particularly  of 
those  of  Nejr&n  by  theTubbaa  Zu-n-Nuwas,  brought 
about  the  tail  of  the  Himyerite  dynasty  by  the 

'  invasion  of  the  Christian  ruler  of  Abyssinia. 
Judaism  was  propagated  in  Arabia,  principally  by 

0  Karaites,  at  the  captivity,  but  it  was  introduced 
before  that  time :  it  became  very  prevalent  in  the 
Yemen,  and  in  the  Hijaz,  especially  at  Kheybar 
and  El-Medeeneh,  where  there  are  said  to  be  still 

j  tribes  of  Jewish  extraction.  In  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  birth  of  Mohammad  another 
class  had  sprung  up,  who,  disbelieving  the  idolatry 
of  the  greater  number  of  their  countrymen,  and  not 
yet  believers  in  Judaism,  or  in  the  corrupt  Chris- 
tianity with  which  alone  they  were  acquainted, 
f  looked  to  a  revival  of  what  they  called  the  "  reli- 
gion of  Abraham "  (see  Sprenger* s  Life  of  Mo- 
hammed, i.,  Calcutta,  1856).  The  promulgation 
of  the  Mohammadan  imposture  overthrew  paganism, 
but  crushed  while  it  assumed  to  lead  tie  move- 
ment which  had  been  one  of  the  causes  of  it» 
success,  and  almost  wholly  superseded  the  religions 
of  the  Bible  in  Arabia. 

Language. — Arabic,  the  language  of  Arabia,  is 
the  most  developed  and  the  richest  of  the  Semitic 

7  languages,  and  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  an 
extensive  literature:  it  is,  therefore,  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  study  of  Hebrew.  Of  its  early 
phases  we  know  nothing ;  while  we  have  archaic 
monuments  of  the  Himyeritic  (the  ancient  language 
of  southern  Arabia),  though  we  cannot  fix  their 
precise  ages.  Of  the  existence  of  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  (or  Aramaic)  in  the  time  of  Jacob  there  is 
evidence  in  Gen.  (xnri.  47) ;  and  probably  Jacob 
and  Laban  understood  each  other,  tho  one  speaking 
Hebrew  and  the  other  Chaldee.  It  seems  also 
(Judg.  vii.  9-15)  that  Gideon,  or  Phurah,  or  both, 
understood  the  conversation  of  the  "  Midianites, 
and  the  Amalekites,  and  all  the  children  of  the 

east"  (Dlj5  '33).    It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 

in  the  14th  or  13th  cent.  B.C.  the  Semitic 
7  languages  differed  much  less  than  in  after  times. 
But  it  appears  from  2  K.  xviii.  26,  that  in  the 
8th  cent.  B.C.  only  the  educated  classes  among  the 
Jews  understood  Aramaic.  With  these  evidences 
before  us,  and  making  a  due  distinction  between 
the  archaic  and  the  known  phases  of  the  Aramaic 
and  the  Arabic,  we  think  that  the  Himyeritic  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  sister  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the 
T  Arabic  (commonly  so  called)  as  a  sister  of  the  He- 
brew and  the  Aramaic,  or,  t'n  its  classical  phasis, 
as  a  descendant  of  a  sister  of  these  two,  bat  that 


*  By  this  term  is  to  be  understood  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  southern  Arabia  generally,  not  that  of  the 
Hirnyerltes  only. 

'  The  Arabs  have  impressed  their  national  charsc- 


tbe  Himyeritic  is  mixed  with  an  African  language, 
and  that  the  other  dialects  of  Arabia  are  in  like 
manner,  though  in  a  much  less  degree,  mixed  with 
an  African  language.  The  inferred  differences  be- 
tween the  older  and  later  phases  of  the  Aramair. 
and  the  presumed  difference  between  those  of  the 
Arabic,  are  amply  confirmed  by  comparative  phi- 
lology. The  division  of  the  Ishmaelite  language 
into  many  dialects  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
separation  of  tribes  by  uninhabitable  tracts  of 
desert,  and  the  subsequent  amalgamation  of  those 
dialects  to  the  pilgrimage  and  the  annual  meetings 
of  'Okaz,  a  fair  in  which  literary  contests  took 
place,  and  where  it  was  of  the  first  importance  that 
the  contending  poets  should  deliver  themselves  in  a 
language  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  congregated,  in  order  that  it  might  be  critic- 
ally judged  by  them ;  for  many  of  the  meanest  of 
the  Arabs,  utterly  ignorant  of  reading  and  writing, 
were  of  the  highest  of  the  authorities  consulted  by 
the  lexicologists  when  the  corruption  of  the  language 
had  commenced,  i.  e.  when  the  Arabs,  as  Moham- 
madans,  had  begun  to  spread  among  foreigners. 

Respecting  the  Himyeritic,*  until  lately  little  was 
known ;  bnt  monuments  bearing  inscriptions  in  this 
language  have  been  discovered  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  principally  in  Hadramawt 
and  the  Yemen,  and  some  of  the  inscriptions  hare 
been  published  by  Fresnel,  Amaud,  Wellsted,  and 
Cruttenden ;  while  Fresnel  has  found  a  dialect  still 
spoken  in  the  district  of  Mahreh  and  westwards  at 
far  as  Kisheem,  that  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Za- 
Ciri  and  Mirbat  being  the  purest,  and  called  "  Ek- 
hili and  this  is  supposed  with  reason  to  be  the 
modern  phasis  of  the  old  Himyeritic  (4*  Lettre). 
Fresnel' s  alphabet  has  been  accepted  by  the  learned. 
The  dates  found  in  the  inscriptions  range  from 
30  (on  the  dyke  of  Ma-rib)  to  604  at  Hisn  Ghorab, 
but  what  era  these  represent  is  uncertain. — Ewald 
( Ueber  die  Bimyansche  Sprache  in  Hoefer's  Zeit- 
schrift,  i.  295,  teqq.)  thinks  that  they  are  years  of 
the  Rupture  of  the  Dyke,  while  acknowledging  their 
apparent  high  antiquity ;  but  the  difficulty  of  sup- 
posing such  inscriptions  on  a  ruined  dyke,  and  the 
fact  fiat  some  of  them  would  thus  be  brought  later 
than  the  time  of  Mohammad,  make  it  probable 
that  they  belong  rather  to  an  earlier  era,  perhaps 
that  of  the  Himyerite  empire,  though  what  point 
marks  its  commencement  is  not  determined.  The 
Himyeritic  in  its  earlier  phasis  probably  represent* 
the  first  Semitic  language  spoken  in  Arabia. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Arabs '  are  of 
great  value  in  illustrating  the  Bible ;  bat  supposed 
parallels  between  the  patriarchal  life  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  state  of  the  modem  Arabs  must  not 
be  hastily  drawn.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
this  people  are  in  a  degraded  condition ;  that  they 
have  been  influenced  by  Jewish  contact,  especially 
by  the  adoption,  by  Mohammad ,  of  parts  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  and  of  rabbinical  observances ;  and  that 
they  are  not  of  the  race  of  Israel.  They  must  be 
regarded,  1st.  as  Bedawees,  or  people  of  the  desert, 
and  2ndly,  as  settled  tribes  or  townspeople. 

The  Bedawees  acknowledge  that  their  ancient 
excellence  has  greatly  declined  since  the  time  of 
Mohammad,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this 
decline  had  commenced  much  earlier.  Though 


teristics  on  every  people  whom  they  have  conquered, 
except  the  Tatar  races.  "Arab  life"  is  therefore 
generally  understood  in  a  very  wide  sense.  The 
modern  Egyptians  are  essentially  an  Arab  people. 
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each  tribe  boasts  of  its  unadulterated  blood,  and 
por«  language,  their  learned  men  candidly  ad- 
mit the  depreciation  of  national  character.  Scrip- 
tural customs  still  found  among  them  most  there- 
fore be  generally  regarded  rather  as  indications  of 
former  practices,  than  as  being  identical  with  them. 
Furthermore,  the  Bible  always  draws  a  strong  con- 
trast between  the  character  of  the  Israelites  and 
that  of  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  whom  the  Be- 
dawees  mostly  represent.  Yet  they  are,  by  com- 
parison with  other  nations,  an  essentially  unchange- 
able people,  retaining  a  primitive,  pastoral  life,  and 
many  customs  strikingly  illustrating  the  Bible. 
They  are  not  as  much  affected  by  their  religion  as 
might  be  supposed :  many  tribes  disregard  religious 

•  observances,  and  even  retain  some  pagan  rites.  The 
Wannabees,  or  modern  Arab  reformers,  found 
great  difficulty  in  suppressing  by  persuasion,  and 
even  by  force  of  arms,  such  rites ;  and  where  they 
succeeded,  the  suppression  was,  in  most  cases,  only 
temporary.  Incest,  sacrifices  to  sacred  objects,  &c., 

?  were  among  these  relics  of  paganism.  (See  Burck- 
kardt's  Note*  on  the  Bedouins  and  Wahabys.)  The 
less  changed  a  tribe,  however,  the  more  difficulty  is 
there  in  obtaining  information  respecting  it :  such  a 
one  is  very  jealous  of  intercourse  with  strangers  even 
of  its  own  nation.  In  southern  Arabia,  for  instance, 
is  a  tribe  which  will  not  allow  a  guest  to  stay  within 

T  its  encampments  beyond  the  three  days  demanded 
by  the  laws  of  hospitality.  This  exclusion  undoubt- 
edly tends  to  preserve  the  language  from  corruption, 
and  the  people  from  foreign  influence ;  but  it  pro- 
bably does  not  improve  the  national  character. 

To  the  settled  Arabs,  these  remarks  apply  with 
the  difference  that  the  primitive  mode  of  life  is 
in  a  great  degree  lost,  and  the  Jewish  practices  are 
much  more  observable;  while  intermixture  with 
foreigners,  especially  with  Abyssinian  and  Negro 
concubines  in  the  Yemen  and  the  Hijaz,  has  tended 
to  destroy  their  purity  of  blood.  A  Bedawee  will 
scarcely  marry  out  of  his  tribe,  and  is  not  addicted 
to  concubinage ;  he  considers  himself,  and  is,  quite 
distinct  from  a  townsman,  in  habits,  in  mode  of 
thought,  and  in  national  feeling.  Again,  a  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  between  the  people  of  northern 
and  those  of  southern  Arabia ;  the  former  being 
chiefly  of  bhmaelite,  the  latter  of  Joktanite, 
descent,  and  in  other  respects  than  settlement  and 
intermarriage  with  foreigners,  further  removed 
from  the  patriarchal  character. 

Regarded  in  the  light  we  have  indicated,  Arab 
manners  and  customs,  whether  those  of  the  Bedawees 
or  of  the  townspeople,  afford  valuable  help  to  the 
student  of  the  Bible,  and  testimony  to  the  truth  and 
vigour  of  the  Scriptural  narrative.  No  one  can  mix 
with  this  people  without  being  constantly  and  forci- 
bly reminded  either  of  the  early  patriarchs  or  of  the 
settled  Israelites.  We  may  instance  their  pastoral 
life,  their  hospitality  (that  most  remarkable  of  desert 
virtues)  [Hospitality],  their  universal  respect 
for  age  (romp.  Lev.  xix.  32),  their  familiar  defer- 
ence (comp.  2  K.  v.  13),  their  superstitious  regard 
for  the  beard.  On  the  signet-ring,  which  is  worn 
on  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand,  is  usually  in- 
scribed a  sentence  expressive  of  submission  to  God, 
or  of  his  perfection,,  &c.,  explaining  Ex.  xxxix.  30, 
"  the  engraving  of  a  signet,  Holiness  to  the  Lord," 
and  the  saying  of  our  Lord  (John  iii.  33),  "  He . . . 
hath  set  to  his  seal  that  God  is  true."  As  a  mark 
of  trust,  this  ring  is  given  to  another  person  (as 
in  Gen.  xli.  42).  The  inkhom  worn  in  the  girdle  is 
also  very  ancient  (Ex.  ix.  2,  3,  1 1),  as  well  as  the 
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veil.  (For  these  and  many  other  illustrations,  see 
Lane's  Modern  Egyptians,  index.)  A  man  has  a 
right  to  claim  his  cousin  in  marriage,  and  he  relin- 
quishes this  right  by  taking  off  his  shoe,  as  the  kins-  7 
man  of  Ruth  did  to  Boaz  (Kuth  iv.  7,  8;  see  Burck- 
hardfs  Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and  Wahabys,  i. 
113). 

References  in  the  Bible  to  the  Arabs  themselves 
are  still  more  clearly  illustrated  by  the  manners  of  the 
modern  people,  in  their  predatory  expeditions,  their 
mode  of  warfare,  their  caravan  journeys,  &c.  To  the 
interpretation  of  the  book  of  Job,  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  this  people  and  their  language  and  literature 
is  essential ;  for  many  of  the  most  obscure  passages 
can  only  be  explained  by  that  knowledge. 

The  commerce  of  Arabia  especially  connected 
with  the  Bible  has  been  referred  to  in  the  sections 
on  Western  and  Northern  Arabia,  and  incidentally 
in  mentioning  the  products  of  the  peninsula.  Direct 
mention  of  the  commerce  of  the  south  does  not 
appear  to  be  made  in  the  Bible,  but  it  seems  to 
have  passed  to  Palestine  principally  through  the  * 
northern  tribes.  Passages  relating  to  the  fleets  of 
Solomon  and  to  the  maritime  trade,  however,  bear 
on  this  subject,  which  is  a  curious  study  for  the  his- 
torical inquirer.  The  Joktanite  people  of  southern 
Arabia  have  always  been,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Ishmaelite  tribes,  addicted  to  a  seafaring  life.  * ' 
The  latter  were  caravan-merchants;  the  former, 
the  chief  traders  of  the  Red  Sea,  carrying  their 
commerce  to  the  shores  of  India,  as  well  as  to  the 
nearer  coasts  of  Africa.  Their  own  writers  describe 
these  voyages ;  since  the  Christian  era  especially,  as 
we  might  expect  from  the  modern  character  of 
their  literature.  (See  the  curious  Accounts  of  India 
and  China  by  Two  Mohammadan  Travellers  of  the 
9th  cent.,  trans,  by  Renaudot,  and  amply  illus- 
trated in  Mr.  Lane's  notes  to  his  translation  of 
the  Thousand  and  One  Nights.)  The  classical 
writers  also  make  frequent  mention  of  the  com- 
merce of  southern  Arabia.  (See  the  Diet,  of  Or. 
and  Bom.  Geography.)  It  was  evidently  carried  to 
Palestine  by  the  two  great  caravan  routes  from  the 
head  of  the  Red  Sea  and  from  that  of  the  Persian 
Gulf ;  the  former  especially  taking  with  it  African 
produce ;  the  latter,  Indian.  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  wandering  propensities  of  the  Arabs,  of 
whatever  descent,  do  not  date  from  the  promulga- 
tion of  El-lslam.  All  testimony  goes  to  show  that 
from 'the  earliest  ages  the  peoples  of  Arabia  formed  * 
colonies  in  distant  lands,  and  have  not  been  actuated 
only  by  either  the  desire  of  conquest  or  by  reli- 
gious .impulse  in  their  foreign  expeditions;  but 
rather  by  restlessness  and  commercial  activity. 

The  principal  European  authorities  for  the  his- 
tory of  Arabia,  are,  Schultens'  Hist.  Imp.  Vetus. 
Joctanidarum,  Hard.  Gel.  1786,  containing  extracts 
from  various  Arab  authors;  and  his  Monumenta 
Vetustiora  Arabiae,  Lug.  Bat.  1740;  Eicbhorn's 
Monumenta  Antiquiss.  Hist.  Arabum,  chiefly  ex- 
tracted from  Ibn-Kuteybeh,  with  his  notes,  Goth. 
1775 ;  Fresnel,  Lettressur  CHist.  des  Arabes  avant 
rislamisme,  published  in  the  Journal  Asiatique, 
1838-53;  Quatremere,  Memoirs  sur  les  Naba- 
theens;  Caussin,  Essai  sur  (Hist,  des  Arabes 
avant  t  Islamisme,  Paris,  1847-8:  for  the  geo- 
graphy, Niebuhr's  Description  de  FArabie,  Amst. 
1774;  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Arabia,  Lond. 
1839;  Wellsted,  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the 
ruins  of  Nakeb-ai-Hajar,  in  Journ.  of  B.  6. 
vii.  20 ;  his  copy  of  Inscription,  in  Journ.  of  Asiat. 
Soc. of  Bengal,  iii.  1834;  and  his  Journal,  London, 
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1838 ;  CruUenden,  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from 
Mokhd  to  Sand  ;  Jomard,  Eftudes geogr.  et  hist. 
appended  to  Mengia,  Hist,  de  I'Egypte,  vol.  iii. 
Paris.  1839 :  and  for  Arabia  V etraca  and  Sinai, 
Robinson's  Biblical  Researches ;  Stanley's  Sinai 
and  Palestine ;  Tuch's  Essay  on  the  Sinaitic  In- 
tcriptions,  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental 
Soc.  xiv.  129  seqq.  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  Diodorus 
Sicolus,  Pliny,  and  the  minor  geographers,  should 
also  be  consulted :— for  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Arabs,  Burckhardt's  Notes  on  the  Bedouins 
and  Wahabys,  8vo.  1831 ;  and  for  Arab  life  in  its 
widest  sense,  Mr.  Lane's  Notes  on  the  Thousand 
and  One  Nights,  ed.  1838 ;  and  his  Modern  Egyp- 
tians, eil.  1842. 

The  most  important  native  works  are,  with  two 
exceptions,  still  untranslated,  and  but  few  of  them 
are  edited.  Abu-l-Kida's  Hist.  AnteisUtmica  has 
been  edited  and  translated  by  Fleischer,  Lips.  1831 ; 
and  El-Idreesee's  Geography  translated  by  Jaubert, 
and  published  in  the  Jlecucii  de  Voyages  et  de  Mi- 
moires,  by  the  Geogr.  Soc.  of  Paris,  1 836 ;  of  those 
which  have  been,  or  are  in  course  of  being,  edited, 
are  Ydkoot'n  Homonymous  Geographical  Dic- 
tionary, entitled  El-Mushtarak  WaiCan,  aa-l-Muf- 
tarak  Saltan,  ed.  Wustcnfeld,  Got.  1845;  the 
Mardsid  el-Ittilai,  probably  an  abridgment  by 
an  unknown  hand  of  his  larger  geogr.  diet,  called 
the  Mo-Ham,  ed.  Juynboll,  Lug.  Bat.  1852-4;  the 
Histories  of  Mekheh,  ed.  Wttstenfeld,  and  now  pub- 
lishing by  the  German  Oriental  Society  ;  and  Ibn- 
Khaldoon's  Prolegomena,  ed.  Quatremere,  i.  Paris, 
1358.  Of  those  in  MS.,  besides  the  indispensable 
works  of  the  Arab  lexicographers,  we  would  especi- 
ally mention  Ibn-Khaldoon's  History  of  the  Arabs  ; 
the  Khareedct  el-Ajdlb  of  Ibn-El-Wardee ;  the 
Mir  at  ex-Zemin  of  Ibn-El-Jtfzee ;  the  Murooj 
edh-Dhahab  of  El-Mes'oodee ;  Y4koot's  Mo*tjam 
el-Buiddn;  the  Kitd'>-el-Aghdnee  of  El-Is&hinee; 
and  the  'lid  of  El-Kurtubee.  [E.  S.  P.] 

A'RAD  ("Tig;  'flp<S;  Arad),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Chr.  viii.  15)1 

A'RAD  ("niT;  'AWe,'Ap&),aroyalcityofthe 
Canaanites,  named  with  Hormah  and  Libnah  (Josh, 
ill.  14).  The  wilderness  of  Judah  was  to  "  the  south 
of  Arad "  (Judg.  i.  16).  It  is  also  undoubtedly 
named  in  Num.  xxi.  1  (comp.  Hormah  in  ver.  3), 
and  xxxiii.  40, '  the  Canaanite  king  of  Arad,'  instead 
of  the  reading  of  the  A.  V.,  "  king  Arad  the  Ca- 
naanite." (See  the  translations  of  Zunx,  De  Wette, 
&u.)  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon  (s.  v. 
"Apaita,  Aral,  'kUo,  Asason  Thamar)  as  a.city  of 
the  Amorites,  near  the  desert  of  Kaddes,  4  miles  from 
Malatha  (Moladah),  and  20  from  Hebron.  This 
agrees  with  the  conjecture  of  Robinson,  who  iden- 
tifies it  with  a  hill,  Tell  'Arid,  an  hour  and  a  half 
N.E.  by  E.  from  Milh  (Moladah),  and  8  hours  from 
Hebron  (Rob.  ii.  101,  201,  202).  [G.] 

AR'ADUS  CApaSos;  Arados),  included  in 
the  list  of  places  to  which  the  decree  of  Lucius  the 
consul,  protecting  the  Jews  under  Simon  the  high 
priest,  was  addressed  (1  Mace.  xv.  23).  The  same 
place  a»  Arvad.    ,  [G.] 

A'RAH  (ITTN;  'OfiX,  "Ap«t,  'Hpai.'Hpi; 

Aree,  Area),  name  of  two  men.  1.  (1  Chr.  vii.  39). 
2.  (Err.  ii.  5;  Neh.  vi.  18 ;  vii.  10),  given  as  Arcs 
{'Apis)  in  1  Esd.  v.  10. 

A'RAM  (DTK,  occasionally  with  the  definite 
article  DTNil,  and  once  DT ;  probably  from  a  root 


signifying  height,  and  which  is  also  the  base  of 
"  Raman  "  (Gesenius,  151 ;  Stanley,  129),  the  unt 
by  which  the  Hebrews  designated,  generally,  the 
country  lying  to  the  north-east  of  Palestine;*  the 
great  mass  of  that  high  table-land  which,  rising 
with  sudden  abruptness  from  the  Jordan  -and  the 
very  margin  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  stretches, 
at  an  elevation  of  no  less  than  2000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
itself,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  low  land  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediteiranean,  the  "  land  of  Canaan." 
or  the  low  country  (Gen.  xxxi.  18,  xxxiii.  18,  &c). 
Throughout  the  A.  V.  the  word  is,  with  only  a  very 
few  exceptions,  rendered  as  in  the  Vulgate  and 
LXX. — Syria  ;  a  name  which,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, includes  far  more  to  our  ears  than  did  Aram 
to  the  Jews.  [Svria.] 

Its  earliest  occurrence  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is 
in  the  form  of  Aranwiaharaim,  i.  e.  the  "  highland 
of  or  between  the  two  rivers"  (Gen.  xxiv.  10, 
A.  V.  "  Mesopotamia"),  but  in  several  succeeding 
chapters,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  the 
word  is  used  without  any  addition,  to  designate  a 
dweller  in  Aram-nahaiaim — Laban  or  Bethuel — 
"  the  Aramite  "  (see  Gen.  xxv.  20,  xxviii.  2, 5,  xxxi. 
20,  24;  also  Judg.  iii.  10,  compared  with  8; 
Deut.  xxvi.  5,  compared  with  xxiii.  4,  and  Ps.  lx. 
title).  Padan,  or  accurately  Paddan,  Aram 
('M  JTB  "cultivated  highland,"  from  paddah,  to 

plough,  Ges.  1092;  Stanley,  129,  note)  was  an- 
other designation  for  the  same  region  (Gen.  xxv.  20, 
xxviii.  2;  comp.  Hos.  xii.  12,  where  the  woid 
Sadeh7  fnE',  is,  perhaps,  equivalent  to  Paddan). 

[Sadeh  ;  Padan  aeam.]  A  tribe  of  Hittites 
(Khattd)  bearing  the  name  of  Patent  is  reported  to 
have  been  met  with  in  the  inscriptions  of  Sbalman- 
eser,  B.C.  900-860.  They  then  occupied  the  valley 
of  the  Orentes,  and  the  country  eastward  as  far  as 
the  watershed  between  that  river  and  the  Euphrates. 
The  latest  explorers  do  not  hesitate  to  identify  this 
name  with  Aidan-aram  and  Batanaea  or  Bashan 
(Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  i.  463) ;  but  if  this  be  cor- 
rect, the  conclusion  of  the  identity  of  Padan-aram  and 
Mesopotamia  arrived  at  above  from  a  comparison 
of  the  statements  of  Scripture,  must  be  modified. 

Later  in  the  history  we  meet  with  a  number  of 
small  nations  or  kingdoms  forming  puts  of  the 
general  land  of  Aram: — 1.  Aram-Zobah  (2  Sam. 
x.  6,  8),  or  simply  Zobah,  COW  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47 ; 
2  Sam.  viii.  3 ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  xix.)  [Zobah].  2. 
Aram  beth-rehob  (2  Sam.  x.  6),  or  Rehob, 
(x.  8).  [Rehob.]  3.  Aram-maachah  (1  Chr." 
xix.  6),  or  Maachah  only,  fDJJO  (2  Sam.  x.  6). 
[Maachah.1  4.  Geshnr,  "in  Aram"  (2  Sam. 
xv.  8),  usually  named  in  connexion  with  Maachah 
(Deut.  iii.  14;  Josh,  xiii.  11,  13,  &c).  [GESHtm.] 
5.  Aram-Dammesek  (Damascus)  (1  Sam.  viii.  5, 
6;  1  Chr.  xviii.  5,  6).  The  whole  of  these  petty 
states  ar  e  spoken  of  collectively  under  the  name  of 
"Aram"  (2  Sam.  x.  13),  but  as  Damascus  in- 
creased in  importance  it  gradually  absorbed  the 
smaller  powers  (1  K.  xx.  1),  and  the  name  of 
Aram  was  at  last  applied  to  it  alone  (Is.  vii.  8 ; 
also  1  K.  xi.  25,  xv.  18,  &c.). 

It  is  difficult  to  believe,  from  the  narrative,  that 

*  The  name  Aram  probably  appears  also  to  the 
Homeric  names  'Apipoi  (It.  U.  788)  and  'Epi/iSo. 
(Od.  iv.  84).  Comp.  Strub.  xvi.  785;  Grata,  Hist.  »/ 
Greece,  iii.  387. 
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at  the  time  of  David's  struggles  these  "  kingdoms  " 
were  anything  more  than  petty  tribes  located  round 
the  skirts  of  the  possessions  of  Gad  aud  Manasseh. 
Some  writers,  however  (Rosenmiiller  and  Michaelis 
amongst  others),  have  attempted  to  show  that  their 
territory  extended  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Mediterranean  (at  Berytus)  on 
the  other,  in  which  case  it  would  have  been  con- 
siderably larger  than  Palestine  itself.  This,  how- 
ever, will  be  best  examined  under  the  separate 
heads,  including,  in  addition  to  those  already 
noticed,  Ish-tob  and  Ha  math. 

According  to  the  genealogical  table  in  Gen.  x., 
Aram  was  a  son  of  Shem,  and  his  brethren  were 
Elam,  Asshur,  and  Arphaxad.  It  will  be  observed 
that  these  names  occur  in  regular  order  from  the 
east,  Aram  closing  the  list  on  the  borders  of  the 
"  western  sea." 

In  three  passages  Aram  would  seem  to  denote 
Assyria  (2  K.  xviii.  26 ;  Is.  xxxvi.  11 ;  Jer.  xxxv.  11). 

In  2  K.  xvi.  6,  the  Syrians  are  said  to  have 
come  to  Elath  (on  the  Red  Sea).  The  word  ren- 
dered Syrians  is  D'DITit,  Annum,  which  in  the 

Keri  is  corrected  to  Adomim,  Edoraites. 

In  2  Chr.  xxii.  5,  the  name  is  presented  in  a  short- 
ened form  as  Ram,  D'B^n ;  comp.  Job  xxxii.  2. 

2.  Another  Aram  is  named  in  Gen.  xxii.  21,  as 
a  son  of  Kemuel,  and  descendant  of  Nahor.  Prom 
its  mention  with  Uz  and  Buz  it  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  tribe  of  Ram,  to  the  "  kindred"  of 
which  belonged  "  Elihu,  the  son  of  Barachel  the 
Buzite,"  who  was  visiting  Job  in  the  land  of  Ur 
(Job  xxxii.  2).  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that, 
among  the  other  descendants  of  Nahor  are  named 
Tebach  (comp.  Tibhath,  1  Chr.  xit.  18),  and  Maa- 
cah;  so  that  the  tribe  was  possibly  one  of  the 
smaller  divisions  of  Aram  described  above.  [G.] 

ARADH'TESS  (n»S"1K);  »'.  e.  a  female  inha- 
bitant of  Aram  (1  Chr.  vii.  14).  In  other  passages 
of  the  A.  V.  the  ethnic  of  Aram  is  rendered  Syrian. 

A'BAN  (JTK ;  Sam.  |"tK ;  \pdv ;  Aran,  Aram), 
name  of  a  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  28;  1  Chr.  i.  42). 

AB'ABAT  (QinK-'Apapir-,  Ararat),  a  moun- 
tainous district  of  Asia  mentioned  in  the  Bible  in 
connexion  with  the  following  events: — (1.)  As  the 
resting-place  of  the  ark  after  the  Deluge  (Gen.  viii. 
4,  "  upon  the  mountains  of  Ararat,"  A.  V. ;  super 
monies  Armmiae,  Vnlg.) :  (2.)  as  the  asylum  of  the 
sons  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  37 ;  Is.  xxxvii.  38 ; 
the  LXX.  have  elj  Apptviw  in  the  latter,  and  the 
Vulg.  fn  tetram  Armeniorum  in  the  former  passage ; 
A.  V.  has  in  both  "  the  land  of  Armenia") :  (3.)  as 
the  ally,  and  probably  the  neighbour,  of  Minni  and 
Ashchenaz  (Jer.  li.  27).  [Armenia.]  In  Gen.  xi. 
2  we  have  apparently  an  indication  of  its  position  as 
eastward  of  Mesopotamia  (01(50,  "  from  the  east," 
A.  V.),  whence  Bohlen  (Tntrod.  to  Gen.  ii.  139) 
identifies  Ararat  with  Aryavarta,  the  "  holy  land  " 
in  the  north  of  Hindostan:  but  the  Hebrew  is 
more  correctly  translated  in  the  margin,  as  also  in 
Gen.  xiii.  11,  eastward  (Gesen.  Thesaurus,  p. 
805),  the  writer,  as  it  would  seem,  describing  the 
position  of  Mesopotamia  in  reference  to  his  own 
country,  rather  than  to  Ararat. 

The  name  Ararat  was  unknown  to  the  geographers 
.'of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  it  still  is  to  the  Armenians 
of  the  present  day :  but  that  it  was  an  indigenous 
and  on  ancient  name  for  a  portion  of  Armenia, 


appears  from  the  statement  of  Moses  of  Choratie, 
who  gives  Araratia  as  the  designation  of  the  central 
piovince,  aud  connects  the  name  with  an  historical 
event  reputed  to  have  occurred  u.c.  1750  (JBistor. 
Armm.  Whiston,  p.  361).  Jerome  identified  it 
with  the  plain  of  the  A  rases:  it  would,  however, 
be  more  correct  to  consider  the  name  in  its  Biblical 
sense  as  descriptive  generally  of  the  Armenian  high-  " 
lands — the  lofty  plateau  which  overlooks  the  plain 
of  the  Araxes  on  the  N.,  and  of  Mesopotamia  on 
the  S.  We  shall  presently  notice  the  characteristics 
of  this  remarkable  region,  which  adapted  it  to 
become  the  cradle  of  the  human  race  and  the  cen- 
tral spot  whence,  after  the  Deluge,  the  nations  were 
to  radiate  to  different  quarters  of  the  world.  It  is, 
however,  first  necessary  to  notice  briefly  the  opinions 
put  forth  as  to  the  spot  where  the  ark  rested,  as 
described  in  Gen.  viii.  4,  although  all  such  specu- 
lations, from  the  indefiniteness  of  the  account,  can- 
not lead  to  any  certain  result.  Berosus  the  Chal- 
daean,  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great,  fixes 
the  spot  on  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  (upbs  rf 
tpti  ray  KopSualtw,  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  3,  §6),  which 
form  the  southern  frontier  of  Armenia.  His  opinion 
is  followed  by  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  versions, 
which  give  IITjp  as  the  equivalent  for  Ararat  in 
Gen.  viii.  4,  and  in  a  later  age  by  the  Koran.  Tra- 
dition still  points  to  the  Jebel  Judi  as  the  scene  " 
ot  the  event,  and  maintains  the  belief,  as  stated 
by  Berosus,  that  fragments  of  the  ark  exist  on  its 
summit.  The  selection  of  this  range  was  natural 
to  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain ;  for  it 
presents  an  apparently  insurmountable  barrier  on 
that  side,  hemming  in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  with 
abrupt  declivities  so  closely  that  only  during  the 
summer  months  is  any  passage  afforded  between  ' 
the  mountain  and  river  (Ainsworth's  Travels  in 
track  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  p.  154).  Josephus  also 
quotes  Nicolaus  Damasoeuus  to  the  effect  that  a 
mountain  named  Boris,  beyond  Minyas,  was  the 
spot.  This  has  been  identified  with  Varat,  a 
mountain  mentioned  by  St.  Martin  (M4m.  fur 
CArminie,  i.  265)  as  rising  to  the  N.  of  Lake  Van : 
but  the  only  important  mountain  in  the  position 
indicated  is  described  by  recent  travellers  under  the 
name  Seiban  Tagh,  and  we  are  therefore  inclined  to 
accept  the  emendation  of  Schroeder,  who  proposes 
to  read  Mdcm,  the  indigenous  name  of  Mount 
Ararat,  for  Bipis.  That  the  scene  of  an  event  so 
deeply  interesting  to  mankind  had  even  at  that 
early  age  been  transferred,  as  was  natural,  to  the 
loftiest  and  most  imposing  mountain  in  the  district, 
appears  from  the  statement  of  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  3, 
§5)  that  the  spot,  where  Noah  left  the  aik,  had 
received  a  name  descriptive  of  that  even^'which  he 
renders  '  Knofia-Hipiov,  and  which  sSpz>s\identical 
with  Ifachdjevan,  on  the  banks  o£<n* „Xraxes.  ,T? 
this  neighbourhood  all  the  assoe/ations  connected 
with  Noah  are  now  assigned  b/,thJ  native  Arme- 
nians, and  their  opinion  has  been/  so  far*  indorsed  by 
Europeans  that  they  have  givenl  The  name  ArJiar" 
exclusively  to  the  mountain  whitfw^s  called  Massis 
by  the  Armenians,  Agri-Dagh,  i.\e\  Sfiikp  Mountain,  * 
by  the  Turks,  and  Kuh-i-kuh,  i»,  Ifoa/PsftfHQ-. 
tain,  by  the  Persians.  It  rises  immediately  ,ou1rof 
the  plain  of  the  A  raxes,  and  termn^tes  in  two - 
conical  peaks,  named  the  Great  and  Letsc^laiidV . 
about  seven  miles  distant  from  each  other,  die' 
former  of  which  attains  an  elevation  of  17,260  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  about  14,000  above 
the  plain  of  the  Araxes,  while  the  latter  is  lower 
by  4O00  feet.  The  summit  of  the  higher  is  covered 
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with  eternal  snow  for  about  3000  feet  of  perpen- 
dicular height.  That  it  is  of  volcanic  origin,  is 
evidenced  by  the  immense  masses  of  lava,  cinders, 
and  porphyry  with  which  the  middle  region  is 
covered:  a  deep  cleft  on  its  northern  side  has  been 
regarded  as  the  site  of  its  crater,  and  this  cleft  was 
the  scene  of  a  terrible  catastrophe  which  occurred 
July  2,  1840,  when  the  village  of  Argiiri  and  the 

r  Monastery  of  St.  James  were  buried  beneath  the 
diiris  brought  down  from  the  upper  heights  by  a 
violent  earthquake.  Clouds  of  reddish  smoke  and 
a  strong  smell  of  sulphur,  which  pervaded  the 
neighbourhood  after  the  earthquake,  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  volcanic  powers  of  the  mountain  are 
not  altogether  dormant.  The  summit  of  Ararat 
was  long  deemed  inaccessible,  and  the  Armenians 
still  cling  to  this  belief.    It  was  first  ascended  in 

6  1829  by  Parrot,  who  approached  it  from  the  N.W. : 
he  describes  a  secondary  summit  about  400  yards 
distant  from  the  highest  point,  and  on  the  gentle 
depression  which  connects  the  two  eminences  he 
surmises  that  the  ark  rested  (Journey  to  Ararat, 
p.  179).  The  region  immediately  below  the  limits 
of  perpetual  snow  is  barren  and  unvisited  by  beast 
or  bird.  Wagner  (Reise,  p.  185)  describes  the  silence 
and  solitude  that  reign  there  as  quite  overpowering. 
Argiiri,  the  only  village  known  to  have  been  built 
on  its  slopes,  was  the  spot  where,  according  to  tra- 
dition, Noah  planted  his  vineyard.  Lower  down, 
in  the  plain  of  Araxes,  is  Nachdjevan,  where  the 
patriarch  is  reputed  to  have  been  buried. 

Returning  to  the  broader  signification  we  have 
assigned  to  the  term  "  the  mountains  of  Ararat," 
as  co-extensive  with  the  Armenian  plateau  from  the 
base  of  Ararat  in  the  N.  to  the  range  of  Kurdistan 
in  the  S.,  we  notice  the  following  characteristics  of 
that  region  as  illustrating  the  Bible  narrative : — 
(1.)  Its  elevation.  It  rises  as  a  rocky  island  out 
of  a  sea  of  plain  to  a  height  of  from  6000  to  7000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  presenting  a  surface 
of  extensive  plains,  whence,  as  from  a  fresh  base, 
spring  important  and  lofty  mountain-ranges,  having 
a  generally  parallel  direction  from  E.  to  W.,  and  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  transverse  ridges  of  mo- 
derate height.  (2.)  Its  geographical  position.  The 
Armenian  plateau  stands  equidistant  from  the 
Euxine  and  the  Caspian  seas  on  the  N.,  and  be- 
tween the  Fenian  Gulf  and  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  S.  With  the  first  it  is  connected  by  the 
Acampsis,  with  the  second  by  the  Araxes,  with  the 
third  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  latter  of 
which  also  serves  as  an  outlet  towards  the  countries 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast.    These  seas  were  the 

*  high  roads  of  primitive  colonization,  and  the  plains 
watered  by  these  rivers  were  the  seats  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Assyrians,  the 
Babylonians,  the  Medes,  and  the  Colchians.  Viewed 
with  reference  to  the  dispersion  of  the  nations, 
Armenia  is  the  true  iuipa\os  of  the  world :  and  it 
is  a  significant  fact  that  at  the  present  day  Ararat 

,  is  the  great  boundary-stone  between  the  empires 
of  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia.  (3.)  Its  physical 
formation.  The  Armenian  plateau  is  the  result  of 
volcanic  agencies :  the  plains  as  well  as  the  moun- 
tains supply  evidence  of  this.  Armenia,  however, 
differs  materially  from  other  regions  of  similar 
geological  formation,  as,  for  instance,  the  neighbour- 
ing range  of  Caucasus,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  rise 
to  a  sharp,  well-defined  central  crest,  but  expands 
into  plains  or  steppes,  separated  by  a  graduated 
series  of  subordinate  ranges.  Wagner  (Seise,  p. 
263)  attributes  this  peculiarity  to  the  longer  period 


during  which  the  volcanic  powers  were  at  work, 
and  the  room  afforded  for  the  expansion  of  the 
molten  masses  into  the  surrounding  districts.  The 
result  of  this  expansion  is  that  Armenia  is  far  more 
accessible,  both  from  without,  and  within  its  own 
Hmits,  than  other  districts  of  similar  elevation: 
the  passes,  though  high,  are  comparatively  easy, 
and  there  is  no  district  which  is  shut  out  from 
communication  with  its  neighbours.  The  fall  of 
the  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  plateau  is  not 
decided  in  any  direction,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the 
early  courses  of  the  rivers — the  Araxes,  which  flows 
into  the  Caspian,  rising  westward  of  either  branch 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  taking  at  first  a  northerly 
direction — the  Euphrates,  which  flows  to  the  S., 
rising  northward  of  the  Araxes,  and  taking  a 
westerly  direction.  (4.)  The  climate  is  severe. 
Winter  lasts  from  October  to  May,  and  is  succeeded 
by  a  brief  spring  and  a  summer  of  intense  heat. 
The  contrast  between  the  plateau  and  the  adjacent 
countries  is  striking :  in  April,  when  the  Mesopo* 
tamian  plains  are  scorched  with  heat,  and  on  the 
Euxine  shore  the  azalea  and  rhododendron  are  in 
bloom,  the  Armenian  plains  are  still  covered  with 
snow ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  September  it  freezes 
keenly  at  night.  (5.)  The  vegetation  is  more 
varied  and  productive  than  the  climate  would  lead 
us  to  expect.  Trees  are  not  found  on  the  plateau 
itself,  but  grass  grows  luxuriantly,  and  furnishes 
abundant  pasture  during  the  summer  months  to 
the  flocks  of  the  nomad  Kurds.  Wheat  and  barley 
ripen  at  far  higher  altitudes  then  on  the  Alps  and 
the  Pyrenees :  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
abundance  of  water,  and  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
short  summer  bring  the  harvest  to  maturity  with 
wonderful  speed.  At  Erz-rum,  more  than  6000 
feet  above  the  sea,  the  crops  appear  above  ground 
in  the  middle  of  June,  and  are  ready  for  the  sickle 
before  the  end  of  August  (Wagner,  p.  255).  The 
vine  ripens  at  about  5000  feet,  while  in  Europe  its 
limit,  even  south  of  the  Alps,  is  about  2650  feet. 

The  general  result  of  these  observations  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  Biblical  narrative  would  be  to  show 
that,  while  the  elevation  of  the  Armenian  plateau 
constituted  it  the  natural  resting-place  of  the  ark 
after  the  Deluge,  its  geographical  position  and  its 
physical  character  secured  an  impartial  distribution 
of  the  families  of  mankind  to  the  various  quarters 
of  the  world.  The  climate  furnished  a  powerful 
inducement  to  seek  the  more  tempting  regions  on 
all  sides  of  it.  At  the  same  time  the  character  of  the 
vegetation  was  remarkably  adapted  to  the  nomad 
state  in  which  we  may  conceive  the  early  generations 
of  Noah's  descendants  to  have  lived.    [W.  L.  B.] 

ARAU'NAH  (HJITK;  'Opvi;  Areuna),  a 
Jebnsite  who  sold  his  threshing-floor  on  Mount 
Moriah  to  David  as  a  site  for  an  altar  to  Jehovah, 
together  with  his  oxen,  for  50  shekels  of  silver  (2 
Sam.  xxiv.  18-24),  or  (according  to  1  Chr.  xri.  25) 
for  600  shekels  of  gold  by  weight.  From  the 
expression  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  23)  "these  things  did 
Araunah,  the  king,  give  unto  the  king,"  it  has  been 
inferred  that  he  was  one  of  the  royal  race  of  the 
Jebusites.  His  name  is  variously  written  in  various 
places:  nrilNH  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16);  .TJTN  (xxiv. 
18) ;  JJTK  (l'  Chr.  xxi. ;  2  Chr.  iii.).  [Ornan.] 

[R.  W.  B.] 

AR'BA  (yant*.  hero  of  Baal,  so  FSrst,  for 
^3"lK,likcSt*n,t<;  'ApPif,  Arbe\  the  progenitoi 
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of  the  Anakim,  or  sons  of  Anak,  from  whom  their 
thief  city  Hebron  received  its  name  of  Kirjath  Arba 
(Josh.  xiv.  15,  it.  18,  xxi.  11).        [F.  W.  G.] 

ABBATHTTE,  THE  Cri3TJf H ;  i  TapafieuBl ; 

Arbathites),  i.  e.  a  native  of  the  Arabah  or  Ghor. 
Abialbon  the  A.  was  one  of  David's  30  mighty  men 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  31 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  32). 

ABBATTIS  (iv  Ap/terrou,  Alex.  'Ao/Mk- 
to»;  Arbatis),  a  district  of  Palestine  named 
in  1  Mace  v.  23  only.  Ewald's  conjecture  (Oe- 
schichte,  iv.  359  note)  grounded  on  the  reading 

of  the  Peschito  Syriac  (OlOjiJ,  Ard  Bot)  is 
that  the  district  N.  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  part  of 
which  is  still  called  Ard  el-Batihah,  is  here  in- 
tended. But  it  seems  at  least  equally  probable  that 
the  word  is  merely  a  corruption  of  'Axpafiarlyv, 
the  province  or  toparchy  which  lay  between  Nea- 
polis  and  Jericho  (Keland,  192  ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3, 
§§4,  5,  &C.).     [ACRABATKNE.]  [G.] 

ARBETLA  (iv  'hpfrhXois ;  in  Arbellis),  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  only  in  1  Mace.  ix.  2,  and 
there  only  as  denning  the  situation  of  Masaloth, 
a  place  besieged  and  taken  by  Bacchides  and  Al- 
cimus  at  the  opening  of  the  campugn  in  which 
Judas  Maccabaeus  was  killed.  According  to  Jo- 
sephus (Ant.  xii.  11,  §1)  this  was  at  Arbcla  of 
Galilee,  iv  'ApjS^Aois  ti\u  T»jt  VaXiXaiat,  a 
place  which  he  elsewhere  states  to  be  near  Sep- 
phoris,  on  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  and  remarkable 
for  certain  impregnable  caves,  the  resort  of  robbers 
and  insurgents,  and  the  scene  of  more  than  one  des- 
perate encounter  (conip.  Ant.  xiv.  15,  §§4,  -5 ; 
B.  J.  i.  16,  §§2,  3;  ii.  20,  §6;  Vita,  §37). 
These  topographical  requirements  are  fully  met  by 
the  existing  Irbid,'  a  site  with  a  few  ruins,  west  of 
Medjel,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Wady  Ha- 
mam,  in  a  small  plain  at  the  foot k  of  the  hill  of 
Kurun  Hattin.  The  caverns  are  in  the  opposite 
face  of  the  ravine,  and  bear  the  name  of  Kula'at 
Ibn  Main  (Rob.  ii.  398;  Burckh.  331 ;  Irby,  91). 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  soundness  of 
this  identification.0  The  army  of  Bacchides  was  on 
its  road  from  Antioch  to  the  land  of  Judaea  (yijr 
ToiSa),  which  they  were  approaching  ""by  the  way 
that  leadeth  to  Galgala "  (Uilgal),d  that  is  by  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  in  the  cured,  line  to  which 
Irbid  lies.*  Ewald,  however  (Oeschichte,  iv.  370, 
note),  insists,  in  opposition  to  Josephus,  that  the 
engagements  of  this  campaign  were  confined  to 
Judaea  proper,  a  theory  which  drives  him  to  con- 
sider "  Galgala "  as  the  Jitjilia  north  of  Gophna. 
[Giloal.]  But  he  admits  that  no  trace  of  an 
Arbela  in  that  direction  has  yet  come  to  light. 

Arbela  may  be  the  Beth-arbel  of  Hos.  x.  14,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  ensure  it.  [G.] 

ARBI'TE,  THE  ('aTKrl;  de  Arbi).  Paarai 

*  The  Arbela  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  called  IrbU 
by  the  Arabic  historians  (Rob.  ii.  399).  The  change 
of  /  to  d  is  not  unfrequent.  Moreover,  the  present 
Irbid  is  undoubtedly  mentioned  in  the  Talmuds  as 
Arbel  (see  ScUwarz,  189  ;  Roland,  3S8  ;  Bob.  iii.  343, 
note). 

b  So  Irby  (91).  Robinson,  on  the  contrary,  says 
that  the  ruins  ore  on  the  brow  overlooking  the  chasm 
of  the  wady. 

c  First  suggested  in  the  Munich  Qtl.  Anzeige,  Nov. 
1(36,  and  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  Robinson. 

A  Some  MSS.  and  the  important  version  of  the 
Syriac  Peschito  read  "  Gilead ;"  in  which  case  the 


the  Arbite  was  one  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
35).  The  word,  according  to  Gesenius  (145),  sig- 
nifies a  native  of  Arab.  In  the  parallel  list  of 
Chronicles  it  is  given  as  Ben-Ezbai,  by  a  change  in 
letters  not  unfrequently  occurring.  [Ezbai.]  The 
LXX.  version,  Ovpaiotpxt,  is  very  corrupt.  (See 
Kennicott,  Dissert,  on  2  Sam.  xxiii.  p.  210.)  [G.] 

AEBONA'I  (Jud.  ii.  24).  [Abronas.] 
ABCHELA'TJS  ('Apx&aox;  Arclulaus:  in 
the  Talmud,  Dl^jTIN),  son  of  Herod  the  Great, 
by  a  Samaritan  woman,  Malthakc?  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvii.  1,  §3;  B.  J.  i.  28,  §4),  and,  with  his 
brother  Antipas,  brought  up  at  Rome  (id.  B.  J.  i.  31 , 
§1).  At  the  death  of  Herod  (B.C.  4)r  bis  kingdom 
was  divided  between  his  three  sons,  Herod  Antipas, 
Archelaus,  and  Philip.  Archelaus  received  the  half, 
containing  Idumea,  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  the  cities 
on  the  coast,  with  GOO  talents'  income  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvii.  11,  §4).  With  one  party  among  the  Jews  he 
was  popular :  another  complained  against  him,  but  in 
vain,  to  Augustus  (id.  Ant.  xvii.  11, 1).  He  never 
properly  had  the  title  of  king  (JkuriKtis)  assigned' to 
him  (Matt.  ii.  22),  but  only  that  of  iivipxns  (ibid-)i 
so  that  the  former  word  must  be  taken  as  loosely 
used.  In  the  10th  year  of  his  reign  (Joseph,  xvii. 
13,  §2,  Vit.  1),  or  the  9th  (B.  J.  ii.  7,  §3), 
according  to  Dion  Cass.  (xv.  27)  in  the  consulship 
of  M.  Aemil.  Lepidus  and  L.  Ammtius,  i.  e.  A.D.  6, 
a  complaint  was  preferred  by  his  brothers  and  his 
subjects  against  him  on  the  ground  of  his  tyranny, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  deposed,  and  ba- 
nished to  Vicnne  in  Gaul  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  13, 
§2 ;  B.  J.  ii.  7,  §3),  where  he  is  generally  said  to 
have  died.  But  Jerome  (Onomast.  s.  v.  Bethlehem) 
relates  that  he  was  shown  the  sepulchre  of  Arche- 
laus near  that  town.  If  so,  he  must  have  returned 
as  a  private  man  to  Judaea,  and  there  have  died. 
The  parents  of  our  Lord  turned  aside  from  fear  of 
him  on  their  way  back  from  Egypt,  and  went  to 
Nazareth  in  Galilee,  in  the  domain  of  his  gentler 
brother  Antipas.  He  seems  to  have  been  guilty  of 
great  cruelty  and  oppression.  Josephus  relates 
(Ant.  xvii.  9,  §3 ;  B.  J.  ii.  1,  3)  that  he  put  to 
death  3000  Jews  in  the  temple  not  long  after  his 
accession.  This  cruelty  was  exercised  not  only  to- 
wards Jews,  but  towards  Samaritans  also  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  ii.  7,  §3).  Archelaus  wedded  illegally  (t»5 
TraTplovTropa0d<riv  xornoAiMvos,  Ant.  xvii.  13,  §2) 
(ilaphyra,  the  former  wife  of  his  brother  Alexander, 
who  had  had  children  by  her.  (There  is  no  reason 
for  saying  with  Winer  that  Archelaus  had  children 
by  her:  he  has  apparently  mistaken  Josephus's  i( 
oo  koI  r^Kva  fiv  abrf,  where  oV  refers  to  Alexander, 
not  to  Archelaus.)  [H.  A.] 

ABCHEBT.  [Arms.] 

AB'CHEVITES  'Apxvaioi;  Er- 

Arbela  beyond  Jordan  must  be  thought  of.  But  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  Josephus  would  be  inaccurate  in  his 
topography,  at  a  part  of  the  country  which  he  knew 
so  thoroughly. 

°  The  importance  of  the  Wady  Jfamam  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  as  commanding  the  great  north  road, 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  important  springs  in  the 
plain  of  Gennesareth,  is  not  lost  sight  of  by  Wilson 
(Lands  of  the  Bible,  in  Ritter,  Jordan,  328). 

'  The  death  of  Herod  took  place  in  the  same  year 
with  the  birth  of  Christ ;  but  this  is  to  be  placed  four 
years  before  the  date  in  general  use  as  the  Christian 
era. 
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ckuaei,  Vulg.),  perhaps  the  inhabitants  of  Erbch, 
some  ol  whom  had  been  placed  as  colonists  in 
Samaria  (Err.  iv.  9).  [W.  L.  B.] 

AB'OHI  C3"Wtn  j  Archt),  Jo«h.  xvi.  2.  [Ab- 

CHITE.] 

AR0HIPTC8  ("Apx'inrot;  ArchipputX  a 
Christian  teacher  in  Colossae,  called  by  St.  Paul  his 
«w«TfKrri^Ti)T  (  Philem.  2).  A*  the  epistle,  which 
concerns  a  private  matter,  is  addressed  to  him  jointly 
with  Philemon  and  Apphia,  and  as  "  the  church  in 
their  house  "  is  also  addressed,  it  seems  necessary  to 
infer  that  he  was  a  member  of  Philemon's  family. 
He  had  received  (Col.  ir .  1 7)  a  Suucorla  in  the  Lord, 
and  was  admonished  to  take  heed  to  it,  that  he  fulfil 
it.  Jerome,  Theodoret,  and  Oecumenius,  suppose  him 
to  hare  been  overseer  of  the  church  at  Colossae. 
Others  believe  him  to  have  been  a  teacher  at  Lao- 
dicaea  (Const.  Apostoi.sn.  46;  Th»odoret  ad  Col.  iv. 
17 ;  and  recently  Wieseler,  Chronol.  de$  apostoiisehen 
Zeitalters,  p.  452)-:  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  ground  for  the  view.  There  is  a  legend  that 
he  was  of  the  number  of  the  Seventy  disciples,  and 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Chonae,  near  Laodicaea 
(Menolog.  Graec.  i.  246).  There  is  a  monograph 
written  about  him  by  lHetelmair,  Dt  Archippo, 
Altorf,  1751.  4to.  [H.  A.] 

ARCHI'TE,  THE  C3T»n,  as  if  from  a 
place  named  Erech,  TfTit ;  t  'Apax'  ;  Arachitcs), 
the  usual  designation  of  David's  friend  Hushai 
(2  Sam.  xv.  82 ;  ivii.  5,  14 ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  S3).- 

The  word  also  appeal's  (somewhat  disguised,  it  is 
true,  in  the  A.  V.)  in  Josh.  xvi.  2,  where  **  the 
borders  of  Archi "  (i.  «. '  the  Archite ')  *  are  named 
as  on  the  boundary  of  the  "  children  of  Joseph," 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethel.  No 
town  of  the  name  of  appears  in  Palestine :  is  it 
possible  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gerizi,  the  Zo- 
marites  and  the  Jebusites,  we  have  here  the  last 
faint  trace  of  one  of  the  original  tribes  of  the 
country?  [G.] 

ARCHITECTURE.  Although  there  are  many 
notices,  both  in  the  Canonical  Scriptures  and  in  the 
Apocryphal  writings,  bearing  reference  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  other  nations  besides  the  Israelites,  it  is 
nevertheless  obvious  that  the  chief  business  of  a 
work  like  the  present,  under  the  article  of  Archi- 
tecture, is  to  examine  the  modes  of  building  in  use 
among  the  Jews,  and  to  discover,  if  possible,  how- 
far  they  were  influenced,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
the  example  or  the  authority  of  foreigners.  The 
book  of  Genesis  (iv.  17,  20,  22)  appears  to  divide 
mankind  into  great  characteristic  sections,  viz.  the 
'  "  dwellers  in  tents "  and  the  "  dwellers  in  cities," 
when  it  tells  us  that  Cain  was  the  founder  of  a  city ; 
and  that  among  his  descendants  one,  Jabal,  was 
"  the  father  of  them  that  dwell  In  tents,"  whilst 
Tubal -cain  was  "  the  instructor  of  every  artificer  in 
brass  and  iron."  It  is  probable  that  the  workers  in 
metal  were  for  the  most  part  dwellers  in  towns: 
and  thus  the  arts  of  architecture  and  metallurgy 
became  from  the  earliest  times  leading  characteristics 
of  the  civilized  as  distinguished  from  the  nomadic 
tendencies  of  the  human  race. 

To  the  race  of  Shem  is  attributed  (Gen.  x.  11, 
12,  22,  xi.  2-9)  the  foundation  of  those  cities  in  the 
plain  of  Shinar,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  others ;  to 

»  Compare  Josh,  xviil.  16,  where  "  Jebusi"  should 
be  translated  "  the  Jebuelte,"  as  it  has  been  in  xv.  8. 
8m  also  Osaizm  j  Zkmarain. 


one  of  which,  Ream,  the  epithet  "  great''  sufficiently 
marks  its  importance  in  the  time  of  the  writer,  a 
period  a'  least  as  early  as  the  13th  cent.  B.C.,  if  not 
very  much  earlier.  (Kawlinson,  Outline  of  An.  Hist. 
p.  10 ;  Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  22 1,  235,  238.)  From 
the  same  book  we  learn  the  account  of  the  earliest 
recorded  building,  and  of  the  materials  employed  in 
its  construction  (Gen.  xi.  3, 9) ;  and  though  a  doubt 
rests  on  the  precise  (it*  of  the  tower  of  Bel  us,  so 
long  identified  with  the  Bin  Nimroud  (Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  p.  100,  Bonn ;  Newton,  On  Proph.  x.  pp. 
155, 156;  Vaux,  Nin.  and  Pertep.  pp.  173,  178; 
Keith,  On  Proph.  p.  289),  yet  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  the  bricks  found  there  in  such  abundance, 
though  bearing  mostly  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
agree  perfectly  with  the  supposition  of  a  city  pre- 
viously existing  on  the  same  or  a  closely  neighbour- 
ing site.  (Layard,  U.  249,  278,  and  Am.  and  Sab. 
531;  Plin.  vii.  56;  Ex.  iv.  1.) 

In  the  book  of  Esther  (i.  2)  mention  is  made  of 
the  palace  at  Susa,  for  three  months  in  the  spring 
the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia  (Esth.  iii.  13 ; 
Xen.  Cyrop.  viil.  6,  §22);  and  in  the  books  of 
Tobit  and  Judith,  of  Ecbatana,  to  which  they  retired 
for  two  months  during  the  heat  of  summer.  (Tob. 
iii.  7,  xlv.  14 ;  Jud.  i.  12 ;  Herod,  i.  98.) 

A  branch  of  the*  same  Syro- Arabian  race  as  the 
Assyrians,  but  the  children  of  Ham,  was  the  nation, 
or  at  least  the  dominant  caste,  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  style  of  whose  architecture  agrees  so  remarkably 
with  the  Assyrian  (Layard,  ii.  206,  et  seqq.).  It  is 
in  connexion  with  Egypt  that  the  Israelites  appear 
first  as  builders  of  cities,  compelled,  in  common  with 
other  Egyptian  captives,  to  labour  at  the  buildings 
of  the  Egyptian  monarchs.  Pithom  and  Raamses 
are  said  to  hare  been  built  by  them.  (Ex.  i.  11 ; 
Wilkinson,  ii.  195.) 

The  Israelites  were  by  occupation  shepherds,  and 
by  habit  dwellers  in  tents  (Gen.  xlvii.  3).  The 
"  house  "  built  by  Jacob  at  Succoth  is  probably  no 
exception  to  this  statement  (TPS,  Gesen.).  They 
had  therefore  originally,  speaking  properly,  no  archi- 
tecture. Even  Hebron,  a  city  of  higher  antiquity 
than  the  Egyptian  Zoan  (Tanis),was  called  originally 
from  its  founder,  perhnps  a  Canaanite  of  the  race  of 
Anak,  Kirjath-Arba,  the  house  of  Arba  (Num.  xdii. 
22 ;  josh.  xiv.  15).  From  the  time  of  the  occu- 
pation of  Canaan  they  became  dwellers  in  towns 
and  in  houses  of  stone,  for  which  the  native  lime- 
stone of  Palestine  supplied  a  ready  material  (Lev. 
xiv.  34,45 ;  1  K.  vii.  10 ;  Stanley,  S.  and  P.  146, 
8) ;  but  the  towns  which  they  occupied  were  not 
all,  nor  indeed  in  most  cases,  built  from  the  first 
by  themselves  (Deut.  vi.  10;  Num.  xiii.  19). 

The  peaceful  reign  and  vast  wealth  of  Solomon 
gave  great  impulse  to  architecture ;  for  besides  the 
Temple  and  his  other  great  works  at  and  near 
Jerusalem,  he  built  fortresses  and  cities  in  various 
places,  among  which  the  names  and  sites  of  Baalath 
and  Tadmor  are  in  all  probability  represented  by 
the  more  modern  superstructures  of  Baal  bee  and 
Palmyra  (1  K.  ix.  15,  24).  Among  the  succeeding 
kings  of  Israel  and  of  Judah,  more  than  one  is  re- 
corded as  a  builder:  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  23),  Baasha 
(xvi.  17).  Orori  (xvi.  24),  Ahab  (xvi.  34,  xxii.  39), 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  xx.  20;  2  Chr.  xxxu.  27,  30), 
Jehoash,  and  Josiah  (2  K.  xii.  11,  12,  xxii.  6); 
and,  lastly,  Jehoiakim,  whose  winter  palace  is  men- 
tioned (Jer.  xxii.  14,  xxxvi.  22 ;  see  also  Am.  iii.  15). 

On  the  return  from  captivity,  the  chief  care  of 
the  rulers  was  to  rebuild  the  Temple  and  the  walks 
of  Jerusalem  in  a  substantial  manner,  with  stone, 
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and  with  timber  from  Lebanon  (Ezr.  iii.  8,  T.  8 ; 
Neb.  ii.  8,  iii.  1,  32).  Daring  tie  government  of 
Simon  Maccabeus,  the  fortress  called  Bans,  and 
'  afteiwards  Antonia,  was  erected  for  the  defence  of 
the  Temple  and  the  city.  But  the  reigns  of  Herod 
and  of  his  sons  and  successors  were  especially  re- 
markable Am-  the  great  architectural  works  in  which 
they  delighted.  Not  only  was  the  Temple  restored 
to  a  large  portion  if  not  to  the  full  degree  of  its 
former  siagniticence,  but  the  lortiticationa  and  other 
public  buildings  of  Jerusalem  were  enlarged  and 
embellished  to  an  extent  previously  unknown  (Luke 
xxi.  5 ;  Benj.  of  Tudela,  p.  83,  Bonn).  [More 
particular  descriptions  of  these  works  will  be  found 
under  Jerusalem.]  Besides  these  great  works, 
the  town  of  Caesarea  was  built  on  the  site  of  an 
insignificant  building  called  Strata's  Tower;  Samaria 
was  enlarged,  and  received  the  name  of  Sebaste ;  the 
town  of  Agrippium  was  built;  and  Herod  carried 
his  love  for  architecture  so  for  as  to  adorn  with 
buildings  cities  even  not  within  his  own  dominions, 
Berytus,  Damascus,  Tripolis,  and  many  other  places 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  21,  1,  11).  His  son  Philip  the 
tetrarch  enlarged  the  old  Greek  colony  of  Paneas, 
giving  it  the  name  of  Caesarea  in  honour  of  Tiberius ; 
whilst  his  brother  Antipas  founded  tlie  city  of  Ti- 
berias, and  adorned  the  towns  of  Sepphoris  and 
Betharamphta,  giving  to  the  latter  the  name  Livias, 
in  honour  of  the  mother  of  Tiberius  (Reland,  p.  497). 

Of  the  original  splendour  of  these  great  works  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained ;  but  of  their  style  and 
appearance  we  can  only  conjecture,  though  with 
nearly  absolute  certainty,  that  they  were  formed 
on  Greek  and  Roman  models.  Of  the  style  of  the 
earlier  buildings  of  Palestine,  we  can  only  form  an 
idea  from  the  analogy  of  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian, 
and  Persian  monuments  now  existing,  and  from  the 
modes  of  bnilding  still  adopted  in  Eastern  countries. 
The  connexion  of  Solomon  with  Egypt  and  with  Tyre, 
and  the  influence  of  the  Captivity,  may  have  in  some 
measure  successively  affected  the  style  both  of  the 
two  temples,  and  of  the  palatial  edifices  of  Solomon. 
The  enormous  stones  employed  in  the  Assyrian, 
l'ersepolitan,  and  Egyptian  buildings,  find  a  parallel 
in  the  substructions  of  Baalbec,  more  ancient  than 
the  superstructure  (Layard,  ii.  317,  318),  and  in 
the  stones  of  so  vast  a  size  which  still  remain  at 
Jerusalem,  relics  of  the  building  eitlier  of  Solomon, 
or  of  Herod  (Williams,  pt.  ii.  1).  But  as  it  has  been 
observed  again  and  again,  scarcely  any  connected 
monuments  are  known  to  survive  in  Palestine  by 
which  we  can  form  an  accurate  idea  of  its  buildings, 
beautiful  and  renowned  as  they  were  throughout 
the  East  (Plin.  v.  14;  Stanley,  18:)),  and  even 
of  those  which  do  remain  no  trustworthy  ex- 
amination has  yet  been  made.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  reservoirs  known  under  the 
names  of  the  Pools  of  Solomon  and  Hezekiah  con- 
tain some  portions  at  least  of  the  original  fabrics 
(Stanley,  103,  165). 

The  domestic  architecture  of  the  Jews,  so  for 
as  it  can  be  understood,  is  treated  under  House. 
Tools  and  Instruments  of  building  are  mentioned  by 
the  sacred  writers ;  the  plumb-line,  Am.  vii.  7 ;  the 
measuring-reed,  Ez.  xl.  3 ;  the  saw,  1  K.  vii.  9. 

[H.  W.  P.] 

ARD  (TWt;  'Apit,  'A8d>;   And,  Bered). 

1.  Son  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  xlvi.  21).  2.  Son  of 
Beta,  and  grandson  of  Benjamin  (Num.  xxvi.  40), 
written  Addar  in  1  Chr.  viii.  3.  His  descendants 
are  called  the  Ascites  ('TIN!"!),  Num.  xxvi.  40. 


AR'DATH  —  "the  field  called  ArdaUi  "  — 
2  Esdr.  ix.  26. 

AR'DON  (|VT1N ;  'Aptev ;  Aj-don),  name  of  a 

man  (1  Chr.  ii.  18). 

ABETJ  O^tOSt,  Sam.  ^VTK;  'Apfa;  Areli), 

a  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16;  Num.  xxvi.  17). 
His  descendants  are  called  the  Areutes  (Num. 
xxvi.  17). 

ABEOP'AGUS  or  MARS'  HILL  (o'Aptwr 
Triyss,  i.  e.  the  hill  of  Ares  or  Mars;  Areopagus, 
Vulg.),  was  a  rocky  height  in  Athens,  opposite  the 
western  end  of  the  Acropolis,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated only  by  an  elevated  valley.  It  rises  gradually 
from  the  northern  end,  and  terminates  abruptly  on 
the  south ,  over  against  the  Acropolis,  at  which  point 
it  is  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  valley  already 
mentioned.  Of  the  site  of  the  Areopagus,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  both  from  the  description  of  Pausanias, 
and  from  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  who  relates 
that  it  was  a  height  over  against  the  Acropolis, 
from  which  the  Persians  assailed  the  latter  rock 
( Pans.  i.  28.  §5 ;  Herod,  viii.  52).  According  to 
tradition  it  was  called  the  hill  of  Mars  (Ares), 
because  this  god  was  brought  to  trial  here  before 
the  assembled  gods  by  Neptune  (Poseidon),  on 
account  of  his  murdering  Halirrhothius,  the  son  of 
the  latter.  The  spot  is  memorable,  as  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Areopagus  (i)  «V  AoWe> 
nry?  j8ovA^),  frequently  called  the  Upper  Council 
(ti  arm  Povkjj)  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred,  which  held  its  sittings  in  the 
valley  below  the  hill.  It  existed  as  a  criminal 
tribunal  before  the  time  of  Solon,  and  was  the 
most  ancient  and  venerable  of  all  the  Athenian 
courts.  It  consisted  of  all  persons  who  had  held 
the  office  of  Archon,  and  who  were  members  of  it 
for  life,  unless  expelled  for  misconduct.  It  en- 
joyed a  high  reputation,  not  oidy  in  Athens,  but 
throughout  Greece.  Before  the  time  of  Solon  the 
court  tried  only  cases  of  wilful  murder,  wounding, 
poison,  and  arson ;  but  he  gave  it  extensive  powers 
of  a  censorial  and  political  nature.  The  Council  is 
mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad  fam.  xiii.  1 ;  ad  Ait.  i. 
14,  v.  11),  and  continued  to  exist  even  under  the 
Koman  emperors,  its  meetings  were  held  on  the 
south-eastern  summit  of  the  rock.  There  are  still 
sixteen  stone  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  leading  up  to 
the  hill  from  the  valley  of  the  Agora  below ;  and 
immediately  above  the  steps  is  a  bench  of  stones 
excavated  in  the  rock,  forming  three  sides  of  a 
quadrangle,  and  facing  the  south.  Here  the  Areo- 
pagites  sat  as  judges  in  the  open  air  (uwalOoioi 
iSutifom-o,  Pollux,  viii.  118).  On  the  eastern 
and  western  side  is  a  raised  block.  These  blocks 
are  probably  the  two  rude  stones  which  Pau- 
sanias saw  there,  and  which  are  described  by 
Euripides  as  assigned,  the  one  to  the  accuser,  the 
other  to  the  criminal,  in  the  causes  which  were 
tried  in  the  court  ([ph.  T.  961).  The  Areopagus 
possesses  peculiar  interest  to  the  Christian,  as  the 
spot  from  which  St.  Paul  delivered  his  memorable 
address  to  the  men  of  Athens  (Autsxvii.  22-31). 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  commentators  that 
St.  Paul  was  brought  before  the  Council  of  Areo- 
pagus ;  but  there  is  no  trace  in  the  narrative  of  any 
judicial  proceedings.  St.  Paul  "  disputed  daily 
in  the  " market"  or  Agora  (xvii.  17),  which  was 
situated  south  of  the  Areopagus  in  the  valley  lying 
between  this  hill  and  those  of  the  Acropolis,  the 
Pnyx  and  the  Museum.     Attracting  more  and 
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more  attention,  "  certain  philosopher!  of  the  Epi- 
cureans and  Stoicka"  brought  him  up  from  the 
valley,  probably  by  the  stone  steps  already  men- 
tioned, to  the  Areopagus  above,  that  they  might 
listen  to  him  more  conveniently.  Here  the  philo- 
sophers probably  took  their  seats  on  the  stone 
benches  usually  occupied  by  the  members  of  the 
Council,  while  the  multitude  stood  upon  the  steps 
and  in  the  valley  below.  (For  details,  see  Diet,  of 
Ant.  p.  126 ;  Diet  of  Geogr.  i.  p.  281.) 

AB'ETASCApfTaj.'A^Tiij;  Arab.  Ctorash), 
a  common  appellation  of  many  of  the  Arabian  kings 
or  chiefs.    Two  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

1.  A  contemporary  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (B.C. 
170)  and  Jason  (2  Mace.  v.  8).         [B.  F.  W.] 

2.  In  2  Cor.  xi.  32,  St.  Paul  writes,  Iv  Aaficur- 
Ktf  i  iDrdpxV*  'AptVa  rou  0affi\tois  i<ppoiptt  tV 
ni\iv  AauaffK^ya>y  vidtral  fie.  This  Aretas  was 
father-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas.  [Hebod.]  There 
is  a  somewhat  difficult  chronological  question  re- 
specting the  subordination  of  Damascus  to  this 
Aretas.  The  city  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius 
was  attached  to  the  province  of  Syria ;  and  we  have 
Damascene  coins  of  both  these  emperors,  and  again 
of  Nero  and  his  successors.  But  we  have  none  of 
Caligula  and  Claudius,  and  the  following  circum- 
stances make  it  probable  that  a  change  in  the  rulership 
of  Damascus  took  place  after  the  death  of  Tiberias. 
There  had  been  war  for  some  time  between  Aretas, 
king  of  Arabia  Nabataea,  whose  capital  was  Petra, 
and  Antipas,  on  account  of  the  divorce  by  Antipas 

.  of  Aretas  s  daughter  at  the-instance  of  Herodias,  and 
also  on  account  of  some  frontier  disputes.  A  battle 
was  fought,  and  the  army  of  Antipas  entirely  de- 
stroyed (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5,  §1).  On  this, 
being  a  favourite  with  Tiberius,  he  sent  to  Rome  for 
help:  and  Vitellius,  governor  of  Syria,  was  com- 
missioned to  march  against  Aretas,  and  to  take  him 
dead  or  alive.  While  he  was  on  his  march  (Ant. 
xviii.  5,  §3)  he  heard  at  Jerusalem  of  the  death  of 
Tiberius  (March  16,  a.d.  37),  and,  toac/jov  (k<I>4- 
p«u>  o4kc8'  inolms  Svvififvos  Sia  to  tit  TiXor  pt- 
Tawnrrteicdmt  tA  rpdy/iara,  abandoned  his  march, 
and  sent  his  army  into  winter-quarters,  himself  re- 
maining at  Antioch.  By  this  change  of  affairs  at  Rome 
a  complete  reversal  took  place  in  the  situation  of 
Antipas  and  his  enemy.  The  former  was  ere  long 
(a.d.  39)  banished  to  Lyons,  and  his  kingdom  given 
to  Agrippa,  his  foe  (Ant.  xviii.  7),  who  had  been 
.  living  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  the  new  emperor 
(Ant.  xviii.  6,  §5).  It  would  be  natural  that 
Aretas,  who  had  been  grossly  injured  by  Antipas, 
should,  by  this  change  of  affairs,  be  received  into 
favour ;  and  the  more  so,  as  Vitellius  had  an  old 
grudge  against  Antipas,  of  which  Joseph  us  says,  Ant. 
xviii.  4,  §5,  tVepiMrrev  ipyfiv,  u«xpi  &l  Ke&  perijKte, 
ratov  tV  ipxV  TapeiAii^orot.  Now  in  the  year 
38  Caligula  made  several  changes  in  the  East,  grant- 
ing Ituraea  to  Sooemus,  Lesser  Armenia  and  parts  of 
Arabia  to  Cotys,  the  territory  of  Cotys  to  Rhaeme- 
talccs,  and  to  Polemon,  son  of  Polemon,  his  father's 
government.  These  facts,  coupled  with  that  of  no 
Damascene  coins  of  Caligula  or  Claudius  existing, 
make  it  probable  that  about  this  time  Damascus, 

*  which  belonged  to  the  predecessor  of  Aretas  (Ant. 
xiii.  5.  §2),  was  granted  to  him  by  Caligula.  Thus 
the  difficulty  would  vanish.  The  other  hypotheses, 
that  the  ethnarch  was  only  visiting  the  city  (as  if 
he  could  then  have  guarded  the  walls  to  prevent 
escape), — that  Aretas  had  seized  Damascus  on  Vi- 
telline giving  up  the  expedition  against  him  (as  if  a 


Roman  governor  of  a  province  would  allow  one  of 
its  chief  cities  to  be  taken  from  him,  merely  because 
he  was  in  uncertainty  about  the  policy  of  a  new 
emperor),  are  very  improbable.  Wieseler,  Chirm, 
das  apostolischen  Zeitalters,  p.  174,  and  again  in 
his  art.  in  Herzog*s  EncyclopSdie,  refers  to  a  coin 
fSatri\fo>s  'ApeVa  ^iXlXAqro*,  but  it  seems  to  be- 
long to  an  earlier  Aretas.  See  Conyb.  and  Howson, 
Life  of  St.  Paul,  ed.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  132,  note.  See 
Wieseler,  pp.  142  ff.,  167  If.,  whose  view  has  been 
adopted  in  this  article;  Anger,  de  Temporum  » 
Acta  Ap.  ratione,  p.  173  ff.,  and  Convb.  and 
Howson,  vol.  i.  p.  99  ff.  end.  [H.  A.] 

ARE'TJS,  a  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  whose 
letter  to  the  high  priest  Onias  is  given  in  1  Mace 
xii.  20,  seq.  He  is  called  Arena  in  the  A.  V.  in 
ver.  20  and  in  the  margin  of  ver.  7 ;  but  in  the 
Greek  text  he  is  named  'Oviipns  in  ver.  20,  and 
Aapeibs  in  ver.  7 :  there  can  be  little  doubt  how- 
ever that  these  are  corruptions  of  *Ap«it.  In  Jo- 
sephus  (Ant.  xii.  4,  §10,  v.  §8)  the  name  is  written 
'ApeToi,  and  in  the  Vulgate  Arius.  There  were  two 
Spartan  kings  of  the  name  of  Areus,  of  whom  the 
first  reigned  B.C.  309-265,  and  the  second,  the 
grandson  of  the  former,  died  when  a  child  of  eight 
years  old  in  B.C.  257.  There  were  three  high  priests 
of  the  name  of  Onias,  of  whom  the  first  held  the 
office  B.C.  323-300.  This  is  the  one  who  must 
have  written  the  letter  to  Areus  I.,  probably  in  some 
interval  between  309  and  300.  (Grimm,  tu  Mace. 
p.  185.)  [Onias.] 

AB'GOB  (2'ry»,  once  with  the  def.  article 
3j"Wtn  =  "  the  stony,"  from  Ges.  Thes. 

1260;  'Apyi&,  Argob),  a  tract  of  country  on 
the  cast  of  the  Jordan,  in  Bashan,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Og,  containing  60  "  great "  and  fortified 
"  cities  "  (Ciy).  Argob  was  in  the  portion  allotted 
to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  was  taken  pot- 
session  of  by  Jair,  a  chief  man  in  that  tribe. 
[J air;  Bashan;  HavoTH-Jaib.]  It  afterwards 
formed  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts, 
under  the  charge  of  an  officer  whose  residence  was 
at  Ramoth-Gilead  (Deut.  ill.  4, 13,  14 ;  IK.  iv. 
13).  In  later  times  Argob  was  called  Tracbonitis, 
apparently  a  mere  translation  of  the  older  name. 
[Trachonitis.]  In  the  Samaritan  version  it  is 
rendered  fltOU'l  (Rigobaah) ;  but  in  tbeTarguma 
of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  it  is  tUISIO*  (i.e.  Tra- 
chonitis). Later  on  we  trace  it  in  the  Arabic  ver- 
sion of  Saadiah  as  t_o»»<e>  (Mvjeb,  with  the  same 
meaning) ;  and  it  is  now  apparently  identified  with 
the  Lejah,  £1  -e-vlU.  a  very  remarkable  district 

south  of  Damascus,  and  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
which  has  been  visited  and  described  by  Burckhardt 
(111-119),  Seetzen,  and  Porter  (vol.  ii.  specially 
240-245).  This  extraordinary  region— about  22 
miles  from  N.  to  S.  by  14  from  W.  to  E.  and  of 
a  regular,  almost  oval,  shape — has  been  described 
as  an  ocean  of  basaltic  rocks  and  boulders,  tossed 
about  in  the  wildest  confusion,  and  intermingled 
with  fissures  and  crevices  in  every  direction.  "  It 
is,"  says  Mr.  Porter,  "  wholly  composed  of  black 
basalt,  which  appears  to  have  issued  from  innumer- 
able pores  in  the  earth  in  a  liquid  state,  and  to  have 
flowed  out  on  eveiy  side.  Before  cooling,  its  sur- 
face was  violently  agitated,  and  it  was  afterwards 

•  Jonath.  joint? ;  Jems.  KJUK3M- 
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shattered  and  rent  by  internal  convulsions.  The 
cup-like  cavities  from  which  the  liquid  mass  was 
extruded  are  still  seen,  and  likewise  the  wavy  sur- 
face a  thick  liquid  assumes  which  cools  while  flow- 
ing.  The  rock  is  filled  with  little  pits  and  air-bubbles  j 
it  is  as  hard  as  flint,  and  emits  a  sharp  metallic  sound 
when  struck  "  (241).  "  Strangers  it  may  seem, 
this  ungainly  and  forbidding  region  is  thickly  studded 
with  deserted  cities  and  villages,  in  all  of  which  the 
dwellings  are  solidly  built  and  of  remote  antiquity  " 
(238).  The  number  of  these  towns  visited  by  one 
traveller  lately  returned  is  50,  and  there  were  many 
others  which  he  did  not  go  to.  A  Roman  road  runs 
through  the  district  from  S.  to  N.  probably  between 
Bosra  and  Damascus.  On  die  outer  boundary  of  the 
Lejah  are  situated,  amongst  others,  the  towns  known 
in  Biblical  history  as  Kenath  and  Edrei.  In  the 
absence  of  more  conclusive  evidence  on  the  point,  a 
strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  identification 
of  the  Lejah  with  Argob  arises  from  the  peculiar 
Hebrew  word  constantly  attached  to  Argob,  and  in 
this  definite  sense  apparently  to  Argob  only.  This 
word  is?jrj  (Chebel),  literally  "a  rope"  (o"xoW- 
/to,  vtpliurpov,  funiculus),  and  it  designates  with 
charming  accuracy  the  remarkably  defined  boundary 
line  of  the  district  of  the  Lejah,  which  is  spoken  of 
repeatedly  by  its  latest  explorer  as  "  a  rocky  shore ;" 
"  sweeping  round  in  a  circle  clearly  defined  as  a 
rocky  shore  line;"  "resembling  a  Cyclopean  wall 
in  ruins"  (Porter,  ii.  19,  219,  239,  &c).  The 
extraordinary  features  of  this  region  are  rendered 
still  more  extraordinary  by  the  contrast  which  it 
presents  to  the  surrounding  plain  of  the  Hauran,  a 
high  plateau  of  waving  downs  of  the  richest  agri- 
cultural soil  stretching  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to 
the  Lejah,  and  beyond  that  to  the  desert,  almost 
literally  "without  a  stone;"  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at — if  the  identification  proposed  above  be 
correct — that  this  contrast  should  have  struck  the 
Israelites,  and  that  their  language,  so  scrupulous  of 
minute  topographical  distinctions,  should  have  per- 
petuated in  the  words,  Mishor,  Argob,  and  Chebel, 
at  once  the  level  downs  of  Bashan  [Misiior],  the 
stony  labyrinth  which  so  suddenly  intrudes  itself 
on  the  soil  (Argob),  and  the  definite  fence  or  boun- 
dary which  encloses  it  [Chebel],  [G.] 

AB'GOB  toS  *Ap7<!/8 ;  Argob),  a  man 

killed  with  Pekahiah  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xv.  25). 

ABIABATBTES  '(properly  Mithridates,  Diod. 
xxxi.,  X.,  p.  25,  ed.  Bip.)  VI.,  Philopatob  ('Apio- 
jkWi?i,  'ApdBris,  probably  signifying  -great''  or 
"  honourable  master,"  from  the  roots  existing  in 
aryas  (Sanscrit),  "  honourable,"  and  rata  (head), 
"  master;"  Smith,  LHvt.  Biogr.  s.  v.),  king  of 
Cappadocia  B.c.  163-130.  He  was  educated  at 
Rome  (Liv.  xlii.  19) ;  and  his  whole  policy  was 
directed  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Romans. 
This  subservience  cost  him  his  kingdom  . B.C.  158; 
but  he  was  shortly  afterwards  restored  by  the 


Romans  to  a  share  in  the  government  (App".  Syr. 
47  ;cf.  Polyb.  xiii.  20,  23;  Polyb.  iii.  5);  and  on 
the  capture  of  his  rival  Olophernes  by  Demetrius 
Soter,  regained  the  supreme  power  (Just  rrrv  1) 
He  fell  in  B.0. 130,  in  the  war  of  the  Romans  against 
Aristonicus  who  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus 
on  the  death  of  Attalus  III.  (Just,  xxxvii.  1,  2). 
Letters  were  addressed  to  him  from  Rome  in  favour 
of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  xv.  22),  who,  in  aftertimes, 
seem  to  have  been  numerous  in  his  kingdom  (Acts 
u.  9 ;  comp.  1  Pet  i.  1.).  [B.  F.  W.] 


ABIOCH  105 
ABID'AI  (Hntf;  'Aprons;  Aridat),  ninth 
son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  9). 

AEID'ATHA  (KrnnK;  2ap/W;  Aridatha), 
sixth  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  8). 

AT8IEH  (nnNPI,  the  lion;  Aj>f«;  ^n«),name 
of  a  man  (2  K.  xv.  25). 

A'BIEL  6k>TN,  lion,  i.  e.  hero,  0f  God,  or, 
hearth  of  God;  'Kpvi\\ ;  Ariel). 

1.  As  the  proper  name  of  a  man  (where  the 
meaning  no  doubt  is  the  first  of  those  given  above) 
the  word  occurs  in  Ezr.  viii.  16.  This  Ariel  was 
one  of  the  "  chief  men  "  who  under  Ezra  directed 
the  caravan  which  he  led  back  from  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem. 

The  word  occurs  also  in  reference  to  two  Moabites 
slain  by  Benaiah,  one  of  David's  chief  captains  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  20;  1  Chr.  xi.  22).  Gesenius  and 
many  others  agree  with  our  A.  V.  in  regarding 
the  word  as  an  epithet,  "two  lion-like  men  of 
Moab;"  but  it  seems  better  to  look  upon  it,  with 
Thenius,  Winer,  Fiirst,  and  others,  as  a  proper 
name,  and  translate  "  two  [sons]  of  Ariel,"  supply- 
ing the  word  \J3,  which  might  easily  have  fallen 
out. 

A  similar  word  occurs  in  Num.  xxvi.  17,  Areli 
(y$")K)  **  'he  »ame  of  a  Gadite,  and  head  of  one 
of  the  families  of  that  tribe.  Both  the  LXX.  and 
the  Vulg.  give  Ariel  for  this  word,  and  Winer 
without  remark  treats  it  as  the  same  name. 

2.  A  designation  given  by  Isaiah  to  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  (Is.  xxix.  1  (bis),  2  (6«),  7).  Its 
meaning  is  obscure.  We  must  understand  by  it 
either  "Lion  of  God  "—so  Gesenius,  Ewald,  Ha- 
vernick,  Fiirst,  and  many  others — or,  with  Um- 
breit,  Knobel,  and  most  of  the  ancient  Jewish  ex- 
positors, "Hearth  of  God,"  tracing  the  first  corn- 
s' 

ponent  of  the  word  to  the  Arabic  Sj\>  a  fire-place 

or  hearth  (Gesen.  Thes. ;  Fiirst,  Heb.  «.  Chald. 
I/andwSrt.  s.  v.).  This  latter  meaning  is  suggested 
by  the  use  of  the  word  in  Ez.  xliii.  15,  16,  as  a 
synonyme  for  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  although 
Havernick  (Commentariib.  Ezech.  p.  699),  relying 
on  the  passage  in  Isaiah,  insists  that  even  here  we 
must  understand  Lion  of  God.  The  difficulty  is  in- 
creased by  the  reading  of  the  text  in  Ezekiel  being 
itself  doubtful.  On  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable 
that  the  words  used  by  the  two  prophets,  if  not  differ- 
ent in  form,  are  at  least  different  in  derivation  and 
meaning,  and  that  as  a  name  given  to  Jerusalem 
Ariel  means  "  Lion  of  God,"  whilst  the  word  used  by 
Ezekiel  means  "  Hearth  of  God."       [F.  W.  G.] 

ABIMATHAE'A  ('A^fa/a,  Matt,  xxvii. 
57;  Luke  xxiii.  51 ;  John  xix.  38),  the  birthplace,  or 
at  least  the  residence  of  Joseph,  who  obtained  leave 
from  Pilate  to  bury  our  Lord  in  his  "  new  tomb" 
at  Jerusalem.  St.  Luke  calls  this  place  "a  city  of 
Judaea;"  but  this  presents  no  objection  to  its 
identification  with  the  prophet  Samuel's  birth-place, 
the  Ramah  of  1  Sam.  i.  1,  19,  which  is  named  in 
the  Septuagint  Armathaim  ('Ap/iafiaf/i),  and  by 
Josephus,  Armatha  ('Ap^ofld,  Joseph.  Ant.  v. 
10,  §2).  The  Ramathem  of  the  Apocrvpha 
('Po/ia««>,  1  Mace.  xi.  34)  is  probablv  the  same 
place.  [Ramah.]  [j.  s.  H.] 

A'BIOCH  flVTK,  probably  from  ntt,  a  Hon, 
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"  Uou-like,"  comp.  yUM ;  'Apuixhs,  LXX.,  in 

Dan.  only  ;  'Apuix,  Theodot. ;  Arioch,  Vnlg.). 
1.  "King  of  Eltasar'*  (Gen.  xiT.  1,9).  2.  "  The 
captain  of  the  guard"  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  ii. 
14  ff.).  [B.  F.  W.] 

AKIS'AI  CD'Tt? ;  'Powfxuos ;  Ariaai),  eighth 
son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  9). 

ARISTAB'CHTJB  ('Ap(<rrapx»»;  Aristar- 
chua),  a  Thessalonian  (Acta  xx.  4;  xxrii.  2),  who 
aocompaDied  St.  Paul  on  hi»  third  missionary  journey, 
(Acta  iix.  29,  where  he  is  mentioned  asharing  been 
seized  in  the  tumult  at  Kphesus  together  with  Ciahis, 
both  irvmMiiusut  tlaoXou).  We  hear  of  him  again 
as  accompanying  the  Apostle  on  his  return.to  Asia, 
Acta  xx.  4 ;  and  again  xxrii.  2,  as  being  with  him  on 
his  voyage  to  Rome.  We  ti  ace  him  afterwards  as  St. 
Paul's  crucaixurfAwToj  in  Col.  iv.  10,  and  Philem. 
24,  both  these  notices  belonging  to  one  and  the  same 
time  of  Col.  Iv.  7  ;  Philem.  12  ff.  After  this  we 
altogether  lose  sight  of  him.  Tradition,  says  Winer, 
makes  him  bishop  of  Apamea.  [H.  A.] 

ARISTOBU'LUS  ('A/koto^m/Aoi;  Aristo- 
fo/us),  a  Jewish  priest  (2  Mace.  i.  10),  who  re- 
sided in  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemaeus  VI. 
Philometor  (comp.  Grimm,  2  Mace  i.  9).  In  a  letter 
of  Judas  Maccabaeus  he  is  addressed  (1C5  B.C.) 
as  the  representative  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  fApur- 
roPoiKtf  . . .  koI  rots  Iv  kly.  'lovt.  2  Mace.  I.  c), 
and  is  further  styled  "  the  teacher  "  (SMutkoXos, 
i.  e.  counsellor?)  of  the  king.  Joseph  us  makes  no 
mention  of  him ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
he  is  identical  with  the  peripatetic  philosopher  of 
the  name  (Clem.  Alex.  Str.  v.  §98 ;  Euseb.  Praep. 
En.  viii.  9),  who  dedicated  to  Ptol.  Philometor  his 
allegoric  exposition  of  the  Pentateuch  (BlfiKovs 
^Tyrruak*,  toO  MoiwreW  vo/tou,  Euseb.  //.  E. 
vii.  32).  Considerable  fragments  of  this  work  have 
been  preserved  by  Clement  and  Eusebius  (Euseb. 
Praep.  Evang.  vii.  13,  14,  viii.  (8)  9,  10,  xiii. 
12 ;  in  which  the  Clementine  fragments  recur) ; 
but  the  authenticity  of  the  quotations  has  been 
vigorously  contested,  h  was  denied  by  R.  Simon 
and  especially  by  Hody  {De  bibl.  text,  oritj.,  pp.  50 
ff.  Oxon.  1705)  who  was  answered  by  Vnlckenner 
(Diatribe  de  Aristobulo  Judaea,  Lugd.  Bat.  1806) ; 
and  Valckenaer'a  arguments  are  now  generally  con- 
sidered conclusive.  (Gfidrer,  Phih  u.  s.  w.  ii.  pp. 
71  ff. ;  Pachne,  Jui.  Alex.  Belig.-PhUos.  ii.  73  If. ; 
TC wald,  Gcsch.  ties  VMes  fsr .  i  v.  294  n .)  The  object 
of  Aristobtilus  was  to  prove  that  the  peripatetic  doc- 
trines were  based  (1/prfictat)  on  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets ;  and  his  work  has  an  additional  interest 
as  showing  that  the  Jewish  doctrines  were  first 
brought  into  contact  with  the  Aristotelian  and  not 
with  the  Platonic  philosophy  (comp.  Matter,  J/ist.  de 
i'icole  (TAIex.  iii.  153  ff.).  The  fragments  which 
remain  are  discussed  at  length  in  the  works  quoted 
above,  which  contain  also  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  chronological  difficulties  of  the  different 
accounts  of  Aristobulus.  [B.  F.  W.] 

ABI8TOBU'LU8  CkpurrifovKos),  a  resident 
at  Rome,  some  of  whose  household  are  greeted  in 
Horn.  xvi.  10.  It  does  not  appear  whether  he  was 
a  Roman ;  or  whether  he  believed :  from  the  form 
of  expression,  probably  not.  Or  he  may  have  been 
dead  at  the  tame.  The  Mcnolog.  Graecontm,  as 
usual  (iii.  p.  17  f.),  makes  him  to  have  been  one  of 
the  70  disciples,  and  reports  that  he  preached  the 
gospel  in  Britain.  [II.  A.] 


ARK 

ABK,  NOAH'S.  [Noah.] 

ABK  OF  THE  COVENANT  (JTTR). 
This,  taken  generally  together  with  the  mercy-seat, 
was  the  one  piece  of  the  tabernacle's  furniture  espe- 
cially invested  with  sacredness  and  mystery,  and  is 
therefore  the  first  for  which  precise  directions  were 
delivered  (Ex.  xxv.).  The  word  signifies  a  mere 
chest  or  box,  and  is  (as  well  as  the  word  5130, 
"ark"  of  Noah)  rendered  by  the  LXX.  and  New 
Testament  writers  by  ki0ut6s.  We  may  remark : 
1.  its  material  dimensions  and  fittings;  II.  its  de- 
sign and  object,  under  which  will  be  included  its 
contents ;  and  III.  its  history. 


Egyptian  Art.    (BoneUmi,  p.  6ft.) 

I.  It  appears  to  have  been  an  oblong  chest  of 
shittim  (acacia)  wood,  2J  cubits  long,  by  1$  broad 
and  deep.  Within  and  without  gold  was  overlaid  on 
the  wood,  and  on  the  upper  side  or  lid,  which  was 
edged  round  about  with  gold,  the  mercy  seat,  sup- 
porting the  cherubim  one  at  each  end,  and  regarded 
as  the  symbolical  throne  of  the  Divine  presence 
[Cherubim  and  Mercy  Seat],  was  placed.  The 
ark  was  fitted  with  riugs,  one  at  each  of  the  four 
corners,  and  therefore  two  on  each  side,  and  through 
these  were  passed  stares  of  the  same  wood  similarly 
overlaid.  By  these  staves,  which  always  remained 
in  the  rings,  the  Levites  of  the  house  of  Kohsth,  to 
whose  office  this  especially  appertained,  bore  it  in  its 
progress.  Probably,  however,  when  removed  from 
within  the  veil,  in  the  most  holy  place,  which  was 
its  proper  position,  or  when  taken  out  thence,  priests 
were  its  bearers  (Num.  vii.  9,  x.  21,  iv.  5, 19, 20; 
1  K. viii.  3,6).  The  ends  of  the  staves  were  visible 
without  the  veil  in  the  holy  place  of  the  temple  of 
Solomon,  the  staves  being  drawn  to  the  ends,  appa- 
rently, but  not  out  of  the  rings.  The  aik,  when 
transported,  was  enveloped  iu  the  "  veil "  of  the 
dismantled  tabernacle,  in  the  curtain  of  badgers' 
skins,  and  in  a  blue  cloth  over  all,  and  was  there- 
fore not  seen. 

II.  Its  purpose  or  object  was  to  contain  inviolate 
the  Divine  autograph  of  the  two  tables,  that  "co- 
venant" from  which  it  derived  its  title,  the  idea  of 
which  was  inseparable  from  it,  and  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  depositum  of  the  Jewish  dispensa- 
tion. The  perpetual  safe  custody  of  the  material 
tables  no  doubt  suggested  the  moral  observance  of 
the  precepts  inscribed.  It  was  also  probably  a  re- 
liquary for  the  pot  of  manna  and  the  rod  of  Aaron. 
We  read  in  1  K.  viii.  9,  that  "  there  was  nothing 
in  the  ark  save  the  two  tables  of  stone  which 
Moses  put  there  at  Horeb."  Yet  St.  Paul,  or  the 
author  of  Heb.  ix.  4,  asserts  that,  beside  the  two 
tables  of  stone,  the  "  pot  of  manna  "  and  "  Aaron's 
rod  that  budded  "  were  inside  the  ark,  which  wore 
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directed  to  be  "  laid  up  "  and  "  kept  be/ore  the  tes- 
timony," i.e.  before  the  tables  of  the  law  (Ex.  zl. 
20) ;  and  probably,  since  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
sther  receptacle  for  them,  and  some  would  have 
been  necessary,  the  statement  of  1  K.  viii.  9,  im- 
plies that  by  Solomon's  time  these  relics  had  disap- 
peared. The  expression  JV1K  "TOO,  Deut.  xxx.  26, 

obscurely  rendered  "  tn  the  side  of  the  ark  "  (A.  V.), 
merely  means  "  beside "  it.  The  words  of  the 
A.  V.  in  1  dir.  xiii.  3,  seem  to  imply  an  use  of 
the  ark  for  the  purpose  of  an  oracle ;  but  this  is 
probably  erroneous,  and  "  we  sought  it  not"  the 
meaning ;  so  the  LXX.  renders  it :  tee  Gesenius, 
Lei.  s.  t.  Bn"J. 

Occupying  the  most  holy  spot  of  the  whole  sanc- 
tuary, it  tended  to  exclude  any  idol  from  the  centre 
of  worship.  And  Jeremiah  (iii.  16)  looks  forward 
to  the  time  when  even  the  ark  should  be  "  no  more 
remembered,"  as  the  climax  of  spiritualised  religion 
apparently  in  Messianic  times.  It  was  also  the 
support  of  the  mercy  seat,  materially  symbolising, 
perhaps,  the  "  covenant "  as  that  on  which  "  mercy  " 
rested.  It  also  furnished  a  legitimate  vent  to  that 
longing  after  a  material  object  for  reverential  feel- 
ing which  '  is  common  to  all  religions.  It  was, 
however,  never  seen,  save  by  the  high  priest,  and 
resembled  in  this  respect  the  Deity  whom  it  sym- 
bolised, whose  face  none  might  look  upon  and  live 
(Winer,  ad  loo.  note).  That  this  reverential  feeling 
may  hare  been  impaired  during  its  absence  among 
the  Philistines,  seems  probable  from  the  example  of 
Uxzah. 

III.  The  chief  facts  in  the  earlier  history  of  the 
ark  (see  Josh.  iii.  and  vi.)  need  not  be  recited. 
We  may  notice,  however,  a  fiction  of  the  Rabbis 
that  there  were  two  arks,  one  which  remained  in 
the  shrine,  and  another  which  preceded  the  camp 
on  its  march,  and  that  this  latter  contained  the 
broken  tables  of  the  law,  as  the  former  the  whole 
ones.  In  the  decline  of  religion  in  a  later  period  a 
superstitious  security  was  attached  to  its  presence 
in  battle.  Yet,  though  this  was  rebuked  by  its 
permitted  capture,  when  captured,  its  sanctity  was 
vindicated  by  miracles,  as  seen  in  its  avenging 
progress  through  the  Philistine  cities.  From  this 
period  till  David's  time  its  abode  was  frequently 
shifted.  It  sojourned  among  several,  probably  Le- 
vities!, families  (1  Sam.  vii.  1 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  3,  11 ; 
1  Chr.  xiii.  13,  xv.  24,  25)  in  the  border  villages 
of  Eastern  Judah,  and  did  not  take  its  place 
in  the  tabernacle,  but  dwelt  in  curtains,  i.e.  in 
a  separate  tent  pitched  for  it  in  Jerusalem  by 
Itavid.  Its  bringing  up  by  David  thither  was  a 
national  festival,  and  its  presence  there  seems  to 
have  suggested  to  bis  piety  the  erection  of  a  house 
to  receive  it.  Subsequently  that  house,  when  com- 
pleted, received,  in  the  installation  of  the  ark  in  its 
shrine,  the  signal  of  its  inauguration  by  the  effulg- 
ence of  Divine  glory  instantly  manifested.  Several 
of  the  Psalms  contain  allusions  to  these  events 
(e.  g.  ndv.,  xlvii.,  exxxii.)  and  Ps.  cv.  appears  to 
have  been  composed  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  of 
them. 

When  idolatry  became  more  shameless  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  Manasseh  placed  a  "  carved 
image  "  in  the  "  house  of  God,  and  probably  re- 
moved the  ark  to  make  way  for  it.  This  may 
account  for  the  subsequent  statement  that  it  was 
reinstated  by  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  7,  xxxv.  3). 
It  was  probably  taken  captive  or  destroyed  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar (2  Es:Ir.  x.  22).    Pridcaux's  argu- 
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ment  that  there  must  have  been  an  ark  in  the 
second  temple  is  of  no  weight  against  express  testi- 
mony, such  as  that  of  Josephus  (B.  J.  v.  5,  §5) 
and  Tacitus  (/fist,  v.  9,  mania  arcana),  con- 
firmed also  by  the  Rabbins,  who  state  that  a 
sacred  stone  called  by  them  iTDS?  )3K,  "  stone 
of  drinking"  [Stone],  stood  in  its  stead;  as 
well  as  by  the  marked  silence  of  those  apocrypha! 
books  which  enumerate  the  rest  of  the  principal 
furniture  of  the  sanctuary  as  present,  besides  the 
positive  statement  of  2  Esdr.  as  above  quoted. 


Egrptiu  Ark.        llkliaai,  Anc  Egjpl.; 


The  ritual  of  the  Etruscans,  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  other  ancient  nations,  included  the  use  of  what 
Clemens  Alexandria  us  calls  tclffrat  fivarutai  (Pro- 
trept.  p.  12);  but  especially  that  of  the  Egyptians, 
in  whose  religious  processions,  as  represented  on 
monuments,  such  an  ark,  surmounted  by  a  pair  of 
winged  figures  like  the  cherubim,  constantly  ap- 
pears (Wilkinson,  An.  Egypt,  v.  p.  271,  275). 
The  same  Clemens  (Strom,  v.  578)  also  contains 
an  allusion  of  a  proverbial  character  to  the  ark  and 
its  rites,  which  seems  to  show  that  they  were  popu- 
larly known,  where  he  says  that  "  only  the  master 
(titiaicaKos)  may  uncover  the  ark  "  (a-i/Soros). 
In  Latin  also,  the  word  arcanum,  connected  with 
area  and  arceo,  is  the  recognised  term  for  a  sacred 
mystery.  Illustrations  of  the  same  subject  occur 
also  Plut.  de  Is.  et  Osi.  c.  39 ;  Ov.  Ars  Am.  ii. 
609,  &C ;  Etiseb.  Praep.  Ktang.n.  3;  Catull. 
Ixiv.  260-1 ;  Apul.  Met.  xi.  262.  [H.  H.] 

ARK'ITE,  the  (♦pnpn,  Sam.  Cod.  'pTIJJ; 
'ApovKotos ;  Aracaeui),  one  of  the  families 
of  the  Canaanites  (Gen.  x.  17;  1  Chr.  i.  15), 
and  from  the  context  evidently  located  in  the 
north  of  Phoenicia.  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  6,  §2) 
gives  the  name  as  'Apovnalos,  and  as  possessing 
"Apienv  tV  fy  r$  Aif)dv$.  He  also  again  men- 
tions the  place  {'Apnaia,  B.  J.  vii.  5,§1)  in  de- 
fining the  position  of  the  Sabbatical  river.  The 
name  is  found  in  Pliny  (v.  16),  and  Ptolemy  (v.  15), 
and  from  Aelius  Lampridius  {Alex.  Sen.)  we  leam 
that  the  Vrb»  Arcena  contained  a  temple  dedicated 
to  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Alexander  Severus,  and  was  thence  called  Caesarea 
Libani.  Area  was  well  known  to  the  Crusaders, 
who  under  Raimond  of  Toulouse  besieged  it  for  two 
months  in  1099  in  rain ;  it  was,  however,  afterwards 
taken  by  William  of  Sartanges.  In  1202  it  was 
totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.    The  site  which 

now  bears  the  name  of '  Arka  ([SjS )  U**  on  tne 

coast,  2  to  2}  horn's  from  the  shore,  about  12  miles 
north  of  Tripoli,  and  5  south  of  the  Nahr  el-Khcbw 
(Eleutherus).    The  great  coast  road  passes  halfway 
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between  it  and  the  sea.  The  site  is  marked  by  a 
rocky  tell  rising  to  the  height  of  100  feet  close  above 
the  Nahr  Arka.  On  the  top  of  the  tell  is  an  area 
of  about  two  acres,  and  on  this  and  on  a  plateau  to 
the  north  the  ruins  of  the  former  town  are  scattered. 
Among  them  are  some  columns  of  granite  and 
syenite  (Rob.  iii.  579-81;  Ges.  1073;  Winer, 
s.  v. ;  Reland,  575 ;  Burrkhardt,  162  ;  Diet,  of  Or. 
and  Rom.  Geogr.,  art.  Arca).  [G.] 

ARMAGEDDON  ('AppurytMr,  Rev.  xvi. 
16).  It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work 
to  enter  into  any  of  the  theological  controversies  con- 
nected with  this  word.  Whatever  its  full  symbol- 
ical import  may  be,  the  image  rests  on  a  geogra- 
phical basis:  and  the  locality  implied  in  the 
Hebrew  term  here  employed  (to?  t&tov  top  ko\6v- 
litrov  'Eppaurrl  'ApfiaytSiiy)  is  the  great  battle- 
field of  the  Old  Testament,  where  the  chief  con- 
flicts took  place  between  the  Israelites  and  the 
enemies  of  God's  people.  The  passage  is  best  illus- 
trated by  comparing  a  similar  one  in  the  book  of 
Joel  (iii.  2,  12),  where  the  scene  of  the  Divine 
judgments  is  spoken  of  in  the  prophetic  imagery  as 
the  "  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  fact  underlying 
the  image  being  Jehoshaphat 's  great  victory  (2  Chr. 
xx.  26  ;  see  Zech.  xiv.  2,  4).  So  here  the  scene 
of  the  struggle  of  good  and  evil  is  suggested  by 
that  battle-field,  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  was 
famous  for  two  great  victories,  of  Barak  over  the 
Canaanites  (Judg.  iv„  v.),  and  Gideon  over  the 
Midianites  (Judg.  vii.);  and  for  two  great  dis- 
asters, the  death  of  Saul,  in  the  invasion  of  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  8),  and  the  death  of  Jo- 
siah  in  the  invasion  of  the  Kgyptians  (2  K.  xxiii. 
29,  30 ;  2  Chr.  ixxv.  22).  With  the  first  and 
fourth  of  these  events,  Megiddo  (MaytSSii  in  the 
LXX.  and  Josephus)  is  especially  connected. 
Hence  'Ap-itaytSay,  "  the  hill  of  Megiddo."  (See 
Bahr's  Excursus  on  Herod,  ii.  159.)  The  same 
figurative  language  is  used  by  one  of  the  Jewish 
prophets  (Zech.  iii.  11).  As  regards  the  Apoca- 
lypse, it  is  remarked  by  Stanley  (Sinai  and  Pales- 
tine, p.  330),  that  this  imagery  would  be  peculiarly 
natural  to  a  Galilaean,  to  whom  the  scene  of  these 
battles  was  familiar.    [Meoiodo.]     [J.  S.  H.] 

ARME'NIA  ('Apfifvla)  is  nowhere  mentioned 
under  that  name  in  the  original  Hebrew,  though 
it  occurs  in  the  English  version  (2  K.  xix.  37), 
where  our  translators  have  very  unnecessarily  sub- 
stituted it  for  Ararat  (corop.  marginal  reading).  The 
abesnce  of  the  name,  however,  which  was  not  the 
indigenous  name  of  the  people,  by  no  means  implies 
that  the  Hebrew  writers  were  unacquainted  with 
the  country:  they  undoubtedly  describe  certain 
f  districts  of  it  under  the  names  Ararat,  Minni,  and 
Togarmah.  Of  these  three  the  latter  appears  to 
have  the  widest  signification :  it  is  the  name  of  a 
race  (Gen.  x.  3),  and  not  of  a  locality,  and  is  used 
by  Ezekiel  ns  descriptive  of  the  whole  country 
(xxvii.  14,  xxxviii.  6),  while  the  two  former  are 
mentioned  together,  and  have  been  identified  with 
separate  localities. 

Armenia  is  that  lofty  plateau  whence  the  rivers 
Euphrates,  Tigris,  A  raxes,  and  Acampsis,  pour 
down  their  waters  in  different  directions,  the  two 
first  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  lost  two  respectively 
to  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  seas.  It  may  be  termed 
the  nucleus  of  the  mountain  system  of  western 
Asia:  from  the  centre  of  the  plateau  rise  two 
lofty  chains  of  mountains,  which  run  from  E.  to 
W„  converging  towards  the  Caspian  sen,  but  paral- 


lel to  each  other  towards  the  W.,  the  most  north- 
erly named  by  ancient  geographers  Abus  M*,  and 
culminating  in  Mount  Ararat;  the  other  named 
Niphates  M*.  Westward  these  ranges  may  be 
traced  in  Anti-Taurus  and  Taurus,  while  in  the 
opposite  direction  they  are  continued  in  Caspius  M*. 
The  climate  of  Armenia  is  severe,  the  degree  of 
severity  varying  with  the  altitude  of  different 
localities,  the  valleys  being  sufficiently  warm  to 
ripen  the  grape,  while  the  high  lands  are  bleak  and 
only  adapted  for  pasture.  The  latter  supported 
vast  numbers  of  mules  and  horses,  on  wbich  the 
wealth  of  the  country  chiefly  depended :  and  hence 
Strabo  (xi.  529)  characterizes  the  country  as  <r<piSpa 
lmr6&oros,  and  tells  us  that  the  horses  were  held  in 
as  high  estimation  as  the  celebrated  Nisacan  breed. 
The  inhabitants  were  keen  traders  in  ancient  as  in 
modern  times. 

The  slight  acquaintance  which  the  Hebrew 
writers  had  of  this  country  was  probably  derived 
from  the  Phoenicians.  There  are  signs  of  their 
knowledge  having  been  progressive.  Isaiah,  in  his 
prophecies  regarding  Babylon,  speaks  of  the  hosts 
as  coming  from  "  the  mountains"  (xiii.  4),  while 
Jeremiah,  in  connexion  with  the  same  subject,  uses 
the  specific  names  Ararat  and  Minni  (li.  27).  Eze- 
kiel, who  was  apparently  better  acquainted  with 
the  country,  uses  a  name  which  was  familiar  to  its 
own  inhabitants,  Togarmah.  Whether  the  use  of 
the  term  Ararat  in  Is.  xxxvii.  38  belongs  to  the 
period  in  which  the  prophet  himself  lived,  is  a 
question  which  cannot  be  here  discussed.  In  the 
prophetical  passages  to  which  we  shall  refer,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  Armenia  is  spoken  of  rather  in 
reference  to  its  geographical  position  as  one  of  the 
extreme  noithern  nations  with  which  the  Jews  were 
acquainted,  than  for  any  more  definite  purpose. 
(1.)  Ararat  is  noticed  as  the  place  whither  the 
sons  of  Sennacherib  fled  (Is.  xxxvii.  38):  in 
the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  (li.  27)  it  is  summoned 
along  with  Minni  and  Ashkenaz  to  the  destruction  of 
Babylon,  the  LXX.  however  only  notice  the  last. 
It  was  the  central  district  surrounding  the  moun- 
tain of  that  name.  (2.)  Minni  0|D)  is  only  noticed 

in  the  passage  just  referred  to.  It  is  probably 
identical  with  the  district  Minyas,  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Murad-su  branch  of  the  Euphrates 
(Joseph.  Ant.  i.  3,  §6).  It  contains  the  root  of 
the  name  Armenia  according  to  the  generally  re- 
ceived derivation,  Har-Minni,  "the  mountains  of' 
Minni."  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  spot  where 
Xenophon  ascertains  that  the  name  of  the  country 
through  which  he  was  passing  was  Armenia,  co- 
incides with  the  position  here  assigned  to  Minni 
(Xen.  An.  iv.  5;  Ainsworth,  Track  of  10,000,  p. 
177.   (3.)  Togarmah  (nD"U'lFI;  Qoyapiui,  and 

&opyopi)  is  noticed  in  two  passages  of  Eze- 
kiel, both  of  which  support  the  idea  of  its  identity 
with  Armenia.  In  xxvii.  14  he  speaks  of  its  com- 
merce with  the  Tynans  in  "  horses,  horsemen  and 
mules"  ( A .  V.),  or,  as  the  words  mean,  "  carriage- 
horses,  riding-horses,  and  mules"  (Hitzig,  Com- 
ment.), which  we  have  already  noticed  as  the  staple 
productions  of  Armenia.  That  the  house  of  Togar- 
mah "traded  in  the  fairs  of  Tyre,"  as  the  A.  V. 
expresses  it,  is  more  than  the  Hebrew  text  seems  to 
warrant:  the  words  simply  signify  that  the  Arme- 
nians carried  on  commerce  with  the  Tynans  in  those 
articles.  In  this  passage  Togarmah  is  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  Meshech  and  Tubal ;  in  xixviii. 
6,  it  is  described  as  "  of  the  north  quarters"  in  cod- 
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nexion  with  Gomer.  Coupling  with  these  particu- 
lars the  relationship  between  Togarmah,  Asbkenaz, 
and  Riphat  (Gen.  z.  3),  the  three  sons  of  Gomer, 
and  the  nations  of  which  these  patriarchs  were  the 
progenitors,  we  cannot  fail  in  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Togarmah  represents  Armenia.  We 
will  only  add  that  the  traditional  belief  of  the  Ar- 
menians themselves,  that  they  are  descended  from 
Thorgomass  or  Tiorgarmah,  strongly  confirms  this 
view.  [W.  L.  B.] 

ARMLET  (rny Vt< ;  ^tWioy;  Num.xxxi.50, 
XXiSora  or  ^AiSior ;  2  Sam.  i.  10,  ^poxictXiov ; 
Aquila,  brachial!  armilla; — properly  a  fetter, 
from  a  step ;  comp.  Is.  iii.  20,  and  Anklet), 
an  ornament  universal  in  the  East,  especially  among 
women ;  used  by  princes  as  one  of  the  insignia  of  roy- 
alty, and  by  distinguished  persons  in  general.  The 
word  is  not  used  in  the  A .  V.,  as  even  in  2  Sam.  i.  10, 
they  render  it  "  by  the  bracelet  on  his  arm."  Some- 
times only  one  was  wom,  on  the  right  arm  (Eoclus. 
xxi.  21).  From  Cant.  viii.  6,  it  appears  that  the 
signet  sometimes  consisted  of  a  jewel  on  the  armlet. 


Avjmarj  Armlet.    From  Ntncveb  Marble*,  Britah  Museum. 


These  ornaments  were  wom  by  most  ancient 
princes.  They  are  frequent  on  the  sculptures  of  Per- 
sepolis  and  Nineveh,  and  were  set  in  rich  and  fan- 
tastic shapes  resembling  the  heads  of  animals  (  Layard, 
Nineveh,  ii.  298).  The  kings  of  Persia  wore  them, 
and  Astyages  presented  a  pair  among  other  orna- 
ments to  Cyrus  (Xen.  Cyr.  i.  3).  The  Aetbio- 
pians,  to  whom  some  were  sent  by  Cambyses, 
scornfully  characterised  them  as  weak  fetters  (He- 
rod, ii.  23).  Nor  were  they  confined  to  the  kings, 
since  Herodotus  (viii.  113)  calls  the  Persians  gene- 
rally u/(Aiixf>dpoi.  In  the  Egyptian  monuments 
"kings  are  often  represented  with  armlets  and 
bracelets,  and  in  the  Leyden  Museum  is  one  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  third  Thothmes."  [A  gold 
bracelet    figured    below.]     (Wilkinson's  Anc. 


Kfrrptwu  Armlet.  From  the  Leydea  Muprum. 


E;/!lpt.  iii.  375,  and  Plates  1,  2,  14).  They 
wcie  even  used  by  the  old  British  chiefs  (Turner, 
Anjl.  Sax.  l.  383).  The  story  of  Tarpeia  shows 
that  they  were  common  among  the  ancient  Sa- 
bines,  but  the  Romans  considered  the  use  of  them 
effeminate,  although  they  were  sometimes  given 
as  military  rewards  (Liv.  Jt.  44).    Finally,  they 


are  still  worn  among  the  most  splendid  regalia 
of  modern  Oriental  sovereigns,  and  it  is  even  said 
that  those  of  the  king  of  Persia  are  worth  a 
million  sterling  (Kitto,  Pict.  Hist,  of  Pal.  i.  499). 
They  form  the  chief  wealth  of  modern  Hindoo 
ladies,  and  are  rarely  taken  off.  They  are  made  of 
every  sort  of  material  from  the  finest  gold,  jewels, 
ivory,  coral,  and  pearl,  down  to  the  common  glass 
rings  and  varnished  earthenware,  bangles  of  the 
women  of  the  Deccau.  Now,  as  in  ancient  times, 
they  are  sometimes  plain,  sometimes  enchased ; 
sometimes  with  the  ends  not  joined,  and  sometimes 
a  complete  circle.  The  arms  are  sometimes  quite 
covered  with  them,  and  if  the  wearer  be  poor,  it 
matters  not  how  mean  they  are,  provided  only  that 
they  glitter.  It  is  thought  essential  to  beauty  that 
they  should  fit  close,  and  hence  Harmer  calls  them 
"rather  manacles  than  bracelets,"  and  Buchanan 
says  "  that  the  poor  girls  rarely  get  them  on  without 
drawing  blood,  and  rubbing  part  of  the  skin  from  the 
hand ;  and  as  they  wear  great  numbers,  which  often 
break,  they  suffer  much  from  their  love  of  admira- 
tion." Their  enormous  weight  may  be  conjectured 
from  Gen.  xxiv.  24.  [F.  W.  F.] 

ARMO'NI  C3b"W;  'Epfmmt;  Armani),  son 
of  Saul  by  Rizpah  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8). 

ARMS,  ARMOUR.  In  the  records  of  a 
people  like  the  Children  of  Israel,  so  large  a  part 
of  whose  history  was  passed  in  warfare,  we  natu- 
rally look  for  much  information,  direct  or  indirect, 
on  the  arms  and  modes  of  fighting  of  the  nation 
itself  and  of  those  with  whom  it  came  into  contact. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  notices  that  we 
find  in  the  Bible  on  these  points  are  extremely 
few  and  meagre,  while  even  those  few,  owing  to 
the  uncertainty  which  rests  on  the  true  meaning 
and  force  of  the  terms,  do  not  convey  to  us  nearly 
all  the  information  which  they  might.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  because  the  notices  of  the  his- 
tory, scanty  as  they  are,  are  literally  everything  we 
have  to  depend  on,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  yet  sup- 
plemented and  illustrated  either  by  remains  of  the 
arms  themselves,  or  by  those  commentaries  which 
the  sculptures,  vases,  bronzes,  mosaics,  and  paintings 
of  other  nations  furnish  to  the  notices  of  manners 
and  customs  contained  in  their  literature. 

In  remarkable  contrast  to  Greece,  Rome,  Egypt, 
and  we  may  now  add  Assyria,  Palestine  has  not 
yet  yielded  one  vestige  of  the  implements  or 
'utensils  of  life  or  warfare  of  its  ancient  inhabit- 
ants ;  nor  has  a  single  sculpture,  piece  of  pottery, 
coin,  or  jewel,  been  discovered  of  that  people  with 
whose  life,  as  depicted  in  their  literature,  we  are 
more  familiar  than  with  that  of  our  own  ancestors. 
Even  the  relations  which  existed  between  the  cus- 
toms of  Israel,  and  those  of  Egypt  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Assyria  on  the  other,  have  still  to  be  investi- 
gated, so  that  we  are  prevented  from  applying  to 
the  history  of  the  Jews  the  immense  amount  of  in- 
formation which  we  possess  on  the  warlike  customs 
of  these  two  nations,  the  former  especially.  Per- 
haps the  time  will  arrive  for  investigations  in  Pales- 
tine of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  have,  within 
the  last  ten  years,  given  us  so  much  insight  into 
Assyrian  manners;  but  in  the  meantime  all  that 
can  be  done  here  is  to  examine  the  various  terms 
by  which  instruments  of  war  appear  to  be  desig- 
nated in  the  Bible,  in  the  light  of  such  help  as  can 
be  got  from  the  comparison  of  parallel  passages, 
from  the  derivation  of  the  words,  and  from  the 
renderings  of  the  ancient  versions. 
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The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into— 
I.  Offensive  weapons :  Arms. 
II.  Defensive  weapons :  Armour. 
I.  Offensive  weapons :  1 .  Apparently  the  earliest 
known,  and  most  widely  used,  was  the  Chereb  (3TT1), 

"  Sword,"  from  a  root  signifying  to  lay  waste. 

Its  first  mention  in  the  history  is  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  massacre  at  Shechem,  when  "  Simeon 
and  Levi  took  each  man  his  sword,  and  came  upon 
the  city  boldly  and  slew  all  the  males  "  (Gen.  xxxiv. 
25).  But  there  is  an  allusion  to  it  shortly  before 
in  a  passage  undoubtedly  of  the  earliest  date  (Ewald, 
i.  446  note) :  the  expostulation  of  Laban  with  Jacob 
(Gen.  zxxi.  26).  After  this,  during  the  account 
of  the  conquest  and  of  the  monarchy,  the  mention 
of  the  sword  is  frequent,  but  very  little  can  be 
gathered  from  the  casual  notices  of  the  text  as  to  its 
shape,  size,  material,  or  mode  of  use.  Perhaps  if 
anything  is  to  be  inferred  it  is  that  the  Chereb  was 
not  either  a  heavy  or  a  long  weapon.  That  of 
Ehud  was  only  a  cubit,  i.  e.  18  inches  long,  so  as 
to  have  been  concealed  under  bis  garment,  and  no- 
thing is  said  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  was 
shorter  than  usual,  for  the  "  dagger  "  of  the  A.  V. 
is  without  any  ground,  unless  it  be  a  renJering 
of  the  jwtxaipa  °f  the  LXX.  But  even  assuming 
that  Ehud's  sword  was  shorter  than  usual,  yet  a 
consideration  of  the  narratives  in  2  Sam.  ii.  16,  and 

xx.  8-10,  and  also  of  the  ease  with  which  David 
used  the  sword  of  a  man  so  much  larger  than  him- 
self as  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  51 ;  xxi.  9,  10),  goes 
to  show  that  the  cJiereb  was  both  a  lighter  and  a 
shorter  weapon  than  the  modem  sword.  What 
frightful  wounds  one  blow  of  the  sword  of  the 
Hebrews  could  inflict,  if  given  even  with  the  left 
hand  of  a  practisixl  swordsman,  may  be  gathered 
from  a  comparison  of  2  Sam.  xx.  8-12  with  1  K. 
it  5.  A  ghastly  picture  is  there  given  us  of  the 
murdered  man  and  his  murderer.  The  unfortunate 
Amasa  actually  disembowelled  by  the  single  stroke, 
and  "  wallowing  "  in  his  blood  in  the  middle  of 
the  road — the  treacherous  Juab  standing  over  him 
bespattered  from  his  "  girdle "  to  his  "  shoes  " 
with  the  blood  which  had  spouted  from  his  victim  1 

The  Chereb  was  carried  in  a  sheath  (UJfl,  1  Sam. 
xvii.  51 ;  2  Sam.  xx.  8,  only:  pi,  1  Chr".  xxi.  27, 
only)  slung  by  a  girdle  (1  Sam.  xrv.  13)  and 
resting  upon  the  thigh  (Ps.  xlv.  3;  Judg.  iii.  16), 
or  upon  the  hips  (2  Sam.  xx.  8).  "Girding  on 
the  sword  "  was  a  symbolical  expression  for  com- 
mencing war,  the  more  forcible  because  in  times  of 
peace  even  the  king  in  state  did  not  wear  a  sword 
(IK.  iii.  24) ;  and  a  similar  expression  occurs  to 
denote  those  able  to  serve  (Jndg.  viii.  10 ;  1  Chr. 

xxi.  5).  Other  phrases,  derived  from  the  chereb,  are, 
"  to  smite  with  the  edge  (literally  '  mouth,'  comp. 
art/id,  and  comp.  "  devour,"  Is.  i.  20)  of  the 
"  sword  " — "  slain  with  the  sword  " — "  men  that 
drew  sword,"  &c. 

Swords  with  two  edges  are  occasionally  referred 
to  'Judg.  iii.  16;  Ps.  cxlix.  6),  and  allusions 
are  found  to  "  whetting  "  the  sword  (Deut.  xxxii. 
41;  Ps.  briv.  3;  Ezek.  xxi.  9).  There  is  no  re- 
ference to  the  material  of  which  it  was  composed 
(unless  it  be  Is.  ii.  4 ;  Joel  iii.  10) ;  doubtless  it  was 
of  meta!  from  the  allui-ions  to  its  brightness  and 
"  glittering"  (see  the  two  passages  quoted  above,  and 
others),  and  the  ordinary  word  for  blade,  viz. 

"  »  flame."  From  the  expression  (Josh.  v.  2, 3) — 
"  swords  of  rock,"  A.  V.  "  sharp  knives  " — we  may 


perhaps  Infer  that  in  early  times  the  material  was 

flint. 

2.  Next  to  the  sword  was  the  Spear  :  and  of  this 
weapon  we  meet  with  at  least  three  distinct  kinds. 

a.  The  Chanith  (JV3I1),  a  "  Spear,"  and  that  of 
the  largest  kind,  as  appears  from  various  circum- 
stances attending  its  mention.  It  was  the  weapon 
of  Goliath — its  staff  like  a  weaver's  beam,  the  iron 
head  alone  weighing  600  shekels,  about  25  lbs. 
(ISam.  xvii.  7,45;  2Sam.xxi.  19;  lChr.xx.5), 
and  also  of  other  giants  (2  Sam.  xxhi.  21 ;  1  Chr. 
xi.  23)  and  mighty  warriors  (2  Sam.  ii.  23,  xxiii. 
18;  1  Chr.  xi.  11,  20).  The  Chanith  was  the 
habitual  companion  of  King  Saul — a  fit  weapon  for 
one  of  his  gigantic  stature — planted  at  the  head  of 
his  sleeping-place  when  on  an  expedition  (1  Sam. 
xxv.  7,  8,  11,  12,  16,  22),  or  held  in  his  hand 
when  mustering  his  forces  (xxii.  6);  and  on  it  the 
dying  king  is  leaning  when  we  catch  our  last 
glimpse  of  his  stately  figure  on  the  field  of  GUboa 
(2  Sam.  i.  6).  His  fits  of  anger  or  madness  become 
even  more  terrible  to  us,  when  we  find  that  it  was 
this  heavy  weapon  and  not  the  lighter  "javelin" 
(as  the  A.  V.  renders  it)  that  he  cast  at  David 
(I  Sam.  xviii.  10,  11,  xix.  9,  10)  and  at  Jonathan 
(xx.  3).  A  striking  idea  of  the  weight  and  force  of 
this  ponderous  arm  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that 
a  mere  back  thrust  from  the  hand  of  Abner  was 
enough  to  drive  its  butt  end  through  the  body  of 
Asahel  (2  Sam.  ii.  23).  The  Chanith  is  mentioned 
also  in  1  Sam.  xdii.  19,  22,  xxi.  8 ;  2  K.  xi.  10 ;  1 
Chr.  xxiii.  9,  and  in  numerous  passages  of  poetry. 

b.  Apparently  lighter  than  the  preceding,  and 
in  more  than  one  passage  distinguished  from  it,  was 
the  Ciddn  (JiTS),  to  which  the  word  "  Javelin" 

perhaps  best  answers  (Ewald,  Wurfspiese).  It 
would  be  the  appropriate  weapon  for  such  ma- 
noeuvring as  that  described  in  Josh.  viii.  14-27, 
and  could  with  ease  be  held  outstretched  for  a  con- 
siderable time  (18,  26;  A.  V.  "  spear").  When 
not  in  action  the  Ciddn  was  carried  on  the  back  of 
the  warrior — between  the  shoulders  (  1  Sam.  xvii. 
6,  "  target,"  and  margin  "  gorget").  Both  in  this 
passage  and  in  verse  45  of  the  same  chapter  the 
Cidon  is  distinguished  from  the  Chanith.  In  Job 
xxxix.  23  ("  spear")  the  allusion  seems  to  be  to  the 
quivering  of  a  javelin  when  poised  before  hurling  it. 

c.  Another  land  of  spear  was  the  Bomach 
(nipt).    In  the  historical  books  it  occurs  in  Num. 

xxv.  7  ("javelin  "),  and  1  K.  xviii.  28  ("  lancets;" 
1611,  "lancers").  Also  frequently  in  the  later, 
books,  especially  in  the  often  recurring  formula  for 
arms,  "  shield  and  spear."  1  Chr.  xii.  8  ("  buck- 
ler"), 24  ("spear"),  2 Chr.  xi.  12,  xiv.  8,  xxv. 5, 
and  Neh.  iv.  13,  16-21 ;  Ezek.  xxxix.  9  &c. 

d.  A  lighter  missile  or  "  dart"  was  probably  the 
Shclach  (rb&).  Its  root  signifies  to  project  or 
send  out,  but  unfortunately  there  is  nothing  beyond 
the  derivation  to  guide  us  to  any  knowledge  of  its 
nature.  See  2  Chr.  xxiii.  10,  xxxii.  5  ("  darts  ") ; 
Neh.  iv.  17,  23  (see  margin) ;  Job  xxxiii.  18,  xxxvi. 
12 ;  Joel  ii.  8. 

e.  The  word  Sliebet  (t23t?),  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  which  is  a  rod  or  staff,  with  the  derived  fore* 
of  a  baton  or  sceptre,  is  used  once  only  with  a  mili- 
tary signification,  for  the  "  darts "  with  which 
Joab  dispatched  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xviii.  14). 

3.  Of  missile  weapons  of  offence  the  chief  was  mi 
doubtcdly  the  Bow,  Keslieth  (flB^) ;  it  is  met  with 
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m  the  earliest  stages  of  the  history,  in  use  both  for 
the  chaoe  (Gen.  xxi.  30,  xxvii.  3)  and  war  (xlriii. 
22).  In  later  times  archers  accompanied  the  armies 
of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  ixjri.  3 ;  1  Chr.  x.  3) 
and  of  the  Syrians  (IK.  xxii.  34).  Among  the 
Jews  its  use  was  not  confined  to  the  common  sol- 
diers, but  captains  high  in  rank,  as  Jehu  (2  K.  ix. 
24),  and  even  kings'  wins  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4)  carried 
the  bow,  and  were  expert  and  sure  in  its  use 
(2  Sam.  L  22).  The  tribe  of  Benjamin  seems  to 
hare  been  especially  addicted  to  archery  (1  Chr. 
viii.  40,  xii.  2 ;  2  Chr.  xiv.  8,  xvii.  7) ;  but  there 
were  also  bowmen  among  Reuben,  Gad,  Manasseh 
(1  Chr.  v.  18),  and  Ephraim  (Ps.  lxxviii.  9). 

Of  the  form  or  structure  of  the  bow  we  can 
gather  almost  nothing.  It  seems  to  have  been  bent 
with  the  aid  of  the  foot,  as  now,  fur  the  word  com- 
monly used  for  it  is^TI,  to  tread  (1  Chr.  v.  18, 

Tin.  40 ;  2  Chr.  xiv.  8 ;  Is.  t.  18 ;  Ps.  vii.  12,  &c). 
Bows  of  steel  (or  perhaps  brass,  flifhrU)  are  men- 
tioned as  if  specially  strong  (2  Sam.  xxii.  5 ;  Ps. 
xxiii.  34).    The  string  is  occasionally  named,  "IJV 

or  in'O.   It  was  probably  at  first  some  bind-weed 

or  natural  cord,  since  the  same  word  is  used  in 
Judg.  xvi.  7 — 9  for  "  green  withs." 

In  the  allusion  to  bows  in  1  Chr.  xii.  2,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  sentence  in  the  original  stands 
"  could  use  both  the  right  hand  and  the  left  in 
stones  and  arrows  out  of  a  bow,  "the  words  "  hurling" 
and  "  shooting"  being  interpolated  by  the  trans- 
lators. It  is  possible  that  a  kind  of  bow  for  shoot- 
ing bullfts  or  stones  is  here  alluded  to,  like  the 
pellet-bow  of  India,  or  the  "stone-bow"  in  use 
in  the  middle  ages — to  which  allusion  is  made  by 
Shakespere  (Twelfth  Night,  ii.  5),  and  which  in 
Wisd.  v.  22  is  employed  as  the  translation  of  t«- 
rpo&6\os.  This  latter  word  occurs  in  the  LXX. 
text  of  1  Sam.  xiv.  14,  in  a  curious  variation  of  a 
passage  which  in  the  Hebrew  is  hardly  intelligible — 
Iv  fioklirt,  Kat  ir  TtTpofS6Kois,  xal  Iv  icox^af' 
toC  t«51ok:  "  with  things  thrown,  and  with  stone- 
bows,  and  with  flints  of  the  field."  If  this  be 
accepted  as  the  true  reading,  we  have  here  by  com- 
parison with  xiv.  27, 43,  an  interesting  confirmation 
of  the  statement  (xiii.  19-22)  of  the  degree  to  which 
the  Philistines  bad  deprived  the  people  of  arms; 
leaving  to  the  king  himself  nothing  but  his  faith- 
ful spear,  and  to  his  son,  no  sword,  no  shield,  and 
nothing  but  a  stone-bow  and  a  staff  (A.  V.  "  rod"). 

The  Abbows,  Chittim  (D'-VTlj,  were  carried  in  a 
quiver,  Theii  (^>n,  Gen.  xxvii.  3,  only),  or  Asfi- 
pach  (riBCW),  (Ps.  xxii.  6,  xbx.  2,  exxvii.  5). 

From  an  allusion  in  Job  vi.  4,  they  would  seem  to 
have  been  sometimes  poisoned ;  and  the  "  sharp 
arrows  of  the  mighty  with  coals  of  juniper,"  in  Ps. 
sxx.  4,  may  point  to  a  practice  of  using  arrows 
with  some  burning  material  attached  to  them. 
4.  TheSusa,Kel<t  Qhp),  is  first  mentioned  in 

Judg.  xx.  16,  where  we  hear  of  the  300  Benja- 
mites  who  with  their  left  hand  could  "  sling  stones 
at  an  hairbreadth,  and  not  miss."  The  simple  weapon 
with  which  David  killed  the  giant  Philistine  was 
the  natural  attendant  of  a  shepherd,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  keep  at  a  distance  and  drive  off  anything 
attempting  to  molest  his  flocks.  The  sling  would 
be  familiar  to  all  shepherds  and  keepers  of  sheep, 
and  therefore  the  bold  metaphor  of  Abigail  has  a 
aalami  propriety  in  the  mouth  of  the  wife  of  a 


man  whose  possessions  in  Hocks  were  so  great  as 
those  of  Nabal — ■'  as  for  the  souls  of  thine  enemies 
them  shall  God  sling  out,  as  out  of  the  middle  of  a 
sling"  (1  Sam.  xxv.  29). 

Later  in  the  monarchy,  slingers  formed  part  of 
the  regular  army  (2  K.  Hi.  25),  though  it  would 
seem  that  the  slings  there  mentioned  must  have 
been  more  ponderous  than  in  earlier  times,  and  that 
those  which  could  break  down  the  fortifications  of  so 
strong  a  place  as  Kir-haraseth  must  have  been  more 
like  tile  engines  which  king  Dzziah  contrived  to 
"  shoot  great  stones  "  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  15).  In  verse  14 
of  the  same  chapter  we  find  an  allusion  (concealed 
in  the  A.  V.  by  two  interpolated  words)  to  stones 
specially  adapted  for  slings — "  Uxziah  prepared 
throughout  all  the  host  shields  and  spears  .  . .  bows 
and  sling-stones." 

II.  Passing  from  weapons  to  Armour — from  offen- 
sive to  defensive  arms — we  find  several  "references 
to  what  was  apparently  armour  for  the  body. 

1.  The  Shir-yon  ( jV'TB' ;  or  in  its  contracted  form 
jnt?,  and  once  Pine*);  according  to  the  LXX. 
9<6pa£,  Vulg.  lorica, — a  Breastplate.  This 
occurs  in  the  description  of  the  arms  of  Goliath — 
DTi^i?  ll'X',  a  "  coat  of  mail,"  literally  a 

"  breastplate  of  scales "  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5),  and 
further  (38),  where  Shiryon  alone  is  rendered  "  coat 
of  mail."  It  may  be  noticed  in  passing  that  this 
passage  contains  the  most  complete  inventory  of 
the  furniture  of  a  warrior  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
of  the  sacred  history..  Goliath  was  a  Philistine, 
and  the  minuteness  of  the  description  of  his  equip- 
ment may  be  due  either  to  the  fact  that  the  Phi- 
listines were  usually  better  armed  than  the  Hebrews, 
or  to  the  impression  produced  by  the  contrast  on 
this  particular  occasion  between  this  fully  armed 
champion,  and  the  wretchedly  appointed  soldiers  of 
the  Israelite  host,  stripped  as  they  had  been  very 
shortly  before  both  of  arms,  and  of  the  means  of 
supplying  them,  so  completely,  that  no  smith  could 
be  found  in  the  country,  nor  any  weapons  seen 
among  the  people,  and  that  even  the  ordinary  im- 
plements of  husbandry  had  to  be  repaired  and 
sharpened  at  the  forges  of  the  conquerors  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  19-22).  Shiryon  also  occurs  in  1  K.  xxii.  34, 
and  2  Chr.  xviii.  33.  The  last  cited  passage  is  very 
obscure;  the  A.  V.  follows  the  Syriac  translation, 
but  the  real  meaning  is  probably  "  between  the 
joints  and  the  breastplate."  Ewald  reads  "  between 
the  loins  and  the  chest;"  LXX.  and  Vulgate, 
"  between  the  lungs  and  the  breastbone."  It  is 
further  found  in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  14,  and  Neh.  iv.  16 
("  habergeons  "),  also  in  Job  xii.  26  and  Is.  lix.  17. 
This  word  has  furnished  one  of  the  names  of  Mount 
Hermon  (see  Deut.  iii.  9  ;  Stanley,  403),  a  parallel 
to  which  is  found  in  the  name  6<6oa£  given  to  Mount 
Sipylus  in  Lydia.  It  is  possible  that  in  Deut.  iv.  48, 
Sion  (ftVC?)  is  a  corruption  of  Shir-yon. 

2.  Another  piece  of  defensive  armour  was  the 
Tuchara  (tOHH),  which  is  mentioned  but  twice — 

namely,  in  reference  to  the  ileil  or  gown  of  the 
priest,  which  is  said  to  have  had  a  hole  in  the 
middle  for  the  head  with  a  hem  or  binding  round  the 
hole  "  as  it  were  the  '  mouth '  of  an  habergeon" 
(KTTW),  to  prevent  the  stuff  from  tearing  (Ex. 
xrviii.  32).  The  English  "habergeon"  was  the 
diminutive  of  the  "  hauberk,"  and  was  a  quilted 
shirt  or  doublet  put  on  over  the  head.  ' 
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3.  The  Helmet  ii  but  seldom  mentioned.  The 
word  for  it  is  Coba'  (JJ313,  or  twice  Mlp),  from 

a  root  signifying  to  be  high  and  round.  Reference 
is  made  to  it  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  5 ;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  14 ; 
Ezek.  xxrii.  10. 

4.  Greaves,  or  defences  for  the  feet  (not "  legs  " 
as  in  the  A.V.) —  iintfD,  Mitichah,  made  of  brass, 
nt?n] — are  named  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  6,  only. 

Of  the  defensive  arms  borne  by  the  warrior  the 
notices  are  hardly  less  scanty  than  those  just  ex- 
amined. 

5.  Two  kinds  of  Shield  are  distinguishable. 

a.  The  TiiniwA  (?13¥;  from  a  root  }3¥,  to  pro- 
tect). This  was  the  large  shield,  encompassing 
(Ps.  v.  12)  and  forming  a  protection  for  the  whole 
person.  When  not  in  actual  conflict,  the  tiinnah 
was  carried  before  the  warrior  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7, 41). 
The  definite  article  in  the  former  passage  ('  the ' 
shield,  not  "  a  shield  "  as  in  the  A.  V.)  denotes  the 
importance  of  the  weapon.  The  word  is  used  with 
Sumach  (1  Ch.  lii.  8,  14;  2  Ch.  xi.  32,  &c.)  and 
Chanith  (1  Ch.  xii.  34)  as  a  formula  for  weapons 

6.  of  smaller  dimensions  was  the  Magen  (]3D. 

from  ]3i,  to  cover),  a  buckler  or  target,  probably 

for  use  in  band  to  hand  fight.  The  difference  in 
size  between  this  and  the  Tzinnah  is  evident  from 

1  K.  x.  16,  17;  2  Chr.  ix.  15,  16,  where  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  gold  is  named  as  being  used  for 
the  latter  than  for  the  former.  The  portability  of 
the  magen  may  be  inferred  from  the  notice  in 

2  Chr.  xii.  9,  10;  and  perhaps  also  from  2  Sam. 

1.  21.  The  word  is  a  favourite  one  with  the  poets 
of  the  Bible  (see  Job  xv.  26 ;  Ps.  iii.  3,  xriii. 

2,  &c.).  Like  Tzinnah,  it  occurs  in  the  formu- 
listic  expressions  for  weapons  of  war,  but  usually 
coupled  with  light  weapons— the  bow  (2  Chr. 
xiv.  8,  xvii.  7),  darts,  rb&  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5). 

6.  What  kind  of  arm  was  the  Shelet  (the?)  it 

is  impossible  to  determine.  By  some  translators  it 
is  rendered  a  "  quiver,"  by  some  "  weapons  "  gene- 
rally, by  others  a  "shield."  Whether  either  or 
none  of  these  are  correct,  it  is  clear  that  the  word 
had  a  very  individual  sense  at  the  time :  it  denoted 
certain  special  weapons  taken  by  David  from  Ha- 
dadezer  king  of  Zobah  (2  Sam.  viii.  7 ;  1  Chr. 
xviii.  7),  and  dedicated  in  the  temple,  where  they 
did  service  ou  the  memorable  occasion  of  Joash's 
proclamation  (2  K.  xi.  10 ;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  9),  and 
where  their  remembrance  long  lingered  (Cant, 
iv.  4).  From  the  feet  that  these  arms  were  of 
gold  it  would  seem  that  they  cannot  have  been  for 
offence. 

In  the  two  other  passages  of  its  occurrence  (Jer. 
Ii.  1 1 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  1 1 )  the  word  has  the  force  of  a 
foreign  arm.  [G.] 

ARMY.  I.  Jewish  Army. — The  military  or- 
ganization of  the  Jews  commenced  with  their  de- 
parture from  the  land  of  E'.gypt,  and  was  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  the  expedition  on  which  they 
then  entered.  Every  man  above  20  years  of  age 
was  a  soldier  (Num.  i.  3):  each  tribe  formed  a 
regiment,  with  its  own  banner  and  its  own  leader 
(Num.  ii.  2,  x.  14):  their  positions  in  the  camp 
or  on  the  march  weie  accurately  fixed  (Num.  ii.): 
the  whole  army  started  and  stopped  at  a  given 
signal  (Num.  x.  5,  6):  thus  they  came  up  out 
of  Egypt  ready  for  the  fight  (Ex.  xiii.  18).  That 


the  Israelites  preserved  the  same  exact  order 
throughout  their  march,  may  be  inferred  from 
Balaam's  language  (Num.  xxiv.  6).  On  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy,  a  conscription  was  made 
from  the  general  body  under  the  direction  of  a 
muster-master  (originally  named  IOC,  Deut.  xx.  5, 
"  officer,"  afterwards  "TB1D,  2  K.  xxv.  19,  "  scribe 

of  the  host,"  both  terms  occurring,  however,  to- 
gether in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  11,  the  meaning  of  each  being 
primarily  a  writer  or  scribe),  by  whom  also  the 
officers  were  appointed  (Deut.  xx.  9).  From  the 
number  so  selected,  some  might  be  excused  serv- 
ing on  certain  specified  grounds  (Deut.  xx.  5-8 ; 
1  Mac  iii.  56).  The  army  was  then  divided  into 
thousands  and  hundreds  under  their  respective  cap- 
tains (O'D^Kri  "lb,  niKSn  -fe>,  Num.  xxxi.  14), 

and  still  further  into  families  (Num.  ii.  34;  2  Chr. 
xxv.  5,  xxvi.  12) — the  family  being  regarded  as 
the  unit  in  the  Jewish  polity.  From  the  time  the 
Israelites  entered  the  land  of  Canaan  until  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom,  little  progress  was 
made  in  military  affairs :  their  wars  resembled 
border  forays,  and  the  tactics  turned  upon  stratagem 
rather  than  upon  the  discipline  and  disposition  of 
the  forces.  Skilfully  availing  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  which  the  country  ottered,  they  gained 
the  victory  sometimes  by  an  ambush  (Josh.  viii.  4) ; 
sometimes  by  surprising  the  enemy  (Josh.  x.  9,  xi. 
7 ;  Judg.  vii.  21) ;  and  sometimes  by  a  judicious 
attack  at  the  time  of  fording  a  river  (Judg.  iii.  28, 
iv.  7,  vii.  24,  xii.  5).  No  general  muster  was 
made  at  this  period ;  but  the  combatants  were  sum- 
moned on  the  spur  of  the  moment  either  by  trum- 
pet-call (Judg.  iii.  27),  by  messengers  (Judg.  vi. 
35),  by  some  significant  token  (1  Sam.  xi.  7),  or, 
as  in  later  times,  by  the  erection  of  a  standard 
(D3j  Is.  xviii.  3 ;  Jer.  iv.  21,  li.  27),  or  a  beacon- 
fire  on  an  eminence  (Jer.  vi.  1). 

With  the  kings  arose  the  custom  of  maintaining 
a  body-guaid,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  stand- 
ing army.  Thus  Saul  had  a  band  of  3000  select 
warriors  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  xiv.  52,  xxiv.  2),  and 
David,  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  600  ( 1  S»m. 
xxiii.  13,  xxv.  13).  This  baud  he  retained  after  he 
became  king,  and  added  the  Cherethites  and 
Pelethites  (2  Sam.  xv.  18,  xx.  7),  together  with 
another  class,  whose  name  Shalishim  (D'B^E', 

Tpurrierai,  LXX.)  has  been  variously  interpreted 
to  mean  (1)  a  .corps  of  veteran  guards  =  Komnn 
triarii  (Winer,  t.  v.,  Kriegsherr) ;  (2)  chariot- 
warriors,  as  being  three  -in  each  chariot  (Gesen. 
Thes.  p.  1429);  (3)  officers  of  the  guard,  thirty 
in  number  (Ewald,  Oesch.  ii.  601).  The  feet  that 
the  Egyptian  war-chariot,  with  which  the  Jews 
were  first  acquainted,  contained  but  two  warriors, 
forms  on  objection  to  the  second  of  these  opinions 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  335),  and  the  frequent 
use  of  the  term  in  the  singular  number  (2  K.  vii. 
2,  ix.  25,  xv.  25)  to  the  third.  Whatever  be 
the  meaning  of  the  name,  it  is  evident  that  it 
indicated  officers  of  high  rank,  the  chief  of  whom 

(B^fn,  "  lord,"  2  K.  vii.  2,  or  'B^rt  EW, 

"chief  of  the  captains,"  1  Chr.  xii.  18)  was  imme- 
diately about  the  king's  person,  as  adjutant  or 
secretary-at-war.  David  further  organized  a  na- 
tional militia,  divided  into  twelve  regiments,  each  of 
which  was  called  out  for  one  month  in  the  year 
under  their  respective  officers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  1 ) ; 
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at  the  head  of  the  army  when  in  active  service  he 
appointed  a  commander-in-chief  It?,  "  cap- 

tain of  the  host,"  1  Sam.  xiv.  50) 

Hitherto  the  army  had  consisted  entirely  of 
infantry  ('  1  Sam.  iv.  10,  xv.  4),  the  use  of 
horses  having  been  restrained  by  divine  com- 
mand (Deut.  xvii.  16).  The  Jews  had,  however, 
experienced  the  great  advantage  to  be  obtained 
by  chariots,  both  in  their  encounters  with  the 
Canaanites  (Josh.  xvii.  16;  Judg.  i.  19),  and 
at  a  later  period  with  the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  viii. 
4,  x.  18).  The  interior  of  Palestine  was  indeed 
generally  unsm'ted  to  the  use  of  chariots:  the 
Canaanites  had  employed  them  only  in  the  plains 
and  valleys,  such  as  Jezreel  (Josh.  xvii.  16),  the 
plain  of  Philistia  (Judg.  i.  19 ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  5),  and 
th*  upper  valley  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  xi.  9 ;  Judg. 
■v.  2).  But  the  border,  both  on  the  side  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  was  admirably  adapted  to  their  use; 
and  accordingly  we  Knd  that  as  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  kingdoms  extended,  much  importance  was 
attached  to  them.  David  had  reserved  a  hundred 
chariots  from  the  spoil  of  the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  viii. 
4) :  these  probably  served  as  the  foundation  of  the 
force  which  Solomon  afterwards  enlarged  through 
his  alliance  with  Egypt  (2  K.  x.  28,  29),  and  ap- 
plied to  the  protection  of  his  border,  stations  or 
barracks  being  erected  for  them  in  different  localities 
(1  K.  ix.  19).  The  force  amounted  to  1400  chariots, 
4000  horses,  at  the  rate  (in  round  numbers)  of  three 
horses  for  each  chariot,  die  third  being  kept  as  a  re- 
serve, and  12,000  horsemen  (2  K.  x.  26;  2  Chr.  i. 
14).  At  this  period  the  organization  of  the  army  was 
complete ;  and  we  have,  in  I  K.  ix.  22,  apparently 
a  list  of  the  various  gradations  of  rank  in  the 
service,  as  follow:— (1)  flDrfasn  "  men 

of  war  "  =  privates ;  (2)  DH3JI,  "  servants,"  the 
lowest  rank  of  officers  =  lieutenants ;  (3)  D'TK', 
"  princes  "  =  captains ;  (4)  D'B'^E',  "captains," 
already  noticed,  perhaps  =  staff- officers ;  (5) 
33TT)  nfe>  and  D'BHBn  nt?,  « rulers  of  his 
chariots  and  his  horsemen  "=  cavalry  officers. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  system  established  by 
David  was  maintained  by  the  kings  of  Judah ;  but 
in  Israel  the  proximity  of  the  hostile  kingdom  of 
Syria  necessitated  the  maintenance  of  a  standing 
army.  The  militia  was  occasionally  called  out  in 
time  of  peace,  as  by  Asa  (2  Chr.  xiv.  8),  by 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14),  by  Amaziah  (2  Chr. 
xxv.  5),  and  lastly  by  Uzziah  (2  Chr.  rrvi.  11): 
but  these  notices  prove  that  such  cases  were 
exceptional.  On  the  other  hand  the  incidental  no- 
tices of  the  body-guard  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  regularly  kept  np  (1  K.  xiv.  28 ;  2  K.  xi.  4, 
11).  Occasional  reference  is  made  to  war-chariots 
(2  K.  viii.  21),  and  it  would  appear  that  this 
branch  of  the  service  was  maintained,  until  the 
wars  with  the  Syrians  weakened  the  resources  of 
the  kingdom  (2  K.  xiii.  7):  it  was  restored  by 
Jotham  f Is.  ii.  7),  but  in  Hezekiah's  reign  no 
force  of  the  kind  could  be  maintained,  and  the  Jews 
were  obliged  to  seek  the  aid  of  Egypt  for  horses 
and  chariots  (2  K.  xviii.  23,  24).  This  was  an 
evident  breach  of  the  injunction  in  Deut.  xvii.  16, 
and  met  with  strong  reprobation  on  the  port  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah  (xxxi.  1). 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  and  manoeuvring 
of  the  army  in  the  field,  we  know  but  little.  A 
■ti vision  into  three  bodies  ii  frequently  mentioned 
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(Judg.  vii.  16,  ix.  43;  1  Sam.  xi.  11;  2  Sum. 
xviii.  2) :  such  a  division  served  various  purposes : 
in  action  there  would  be  a  centre  and  two  wings , 
in  camp,  relays  for  the  night-watches  (Judg.  vH. 
19) ;  and  by  the  combination  of  two  of  the  divi- 
sions, there  would  be  a  main  body  and  a  reserve,  or 
a  strong  advanced  guard  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  xxv.  13). 
Jehoshaphat  divided  his  army  into  five  bodies,  corre- 
sponding, according  to  Ewald  (Geschichte,  iii.  192), 
to  the  geographical  divisions  of  the  kingdom  at  that 
time :  may  not,  however,  the  threefold  principle  of 
division  be  noticed  here  also,  the  heavy-armed  troops 
of  Judah  being  considered  as  the  proper  army,  and 
the  two  divisions  of  light-armed  ot  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin as  an  appendage  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14-18)  ? 

The  maintenance  and  equipment  of  the  soldiers 
at  the  public  expense  dates  from  the  establishment 
of  a  standing  army:  before  which,  each  soldier 
armed  himself,  and  obtained  his  food  either  by  vo- 
luntary offerings  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  29),  by  forced 
exactions  (1  Sam.  xxv.  13),  or  by  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country  (1  Sam.  xiv.  27) :  on  one 
occasion  only  do  we  hear  of  any  systematic  arrange- 
ment for  provisioning  the  host  (Judg.  xx.  10).  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  soldier  ever  received  pay 
even  under  the  kings  (the  only  instance  of  pay 
being  mentioned  applies  to  mercenaries,  2  Chr.  xxv. 
6) :  but  that  he  was  maintained,  while  on  active 
service,  and  provided  with  arms,  appears  from  1  K. 
iv.  27,  x.  16,  17  ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  14:  notices  occur 
of  an  arsenal  or  armoury,  in  which  the  weapons  were 
stored  (1  K.  xiv.  28 ;  Nch.  iii.  19 ;  Cant.  iv.  4). 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  Jewish  army 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy : 
the  numbers,  as  given  in  the  text,  are  manilestly 
incorrect,  and  the  discrepancies  in  the  various 
statements  irreconcileable.  At  the  Exodus  the 
number  of  the  warriors  was  600,000  (Ex.  xii. 
37),  or  603,350  (Ex.  xxxviii.  26 ;  Num.  i.  46) ; 
at  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  601,730  (Num.  xxvi. 
51).  In  David's  time  the  army  amounted,  accord- 
ing to  one  statement  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9),  to  1,300,000, 
viz.  800,000  for  Israel  and  500,000  for  Judah; 
but  according  to  another  statement  (1  Chr.  xxi. 
5,  6)  to  1,470,000,  viz.  1,000,000  for  Israel  and 
470,000  for  Judah.  The  militia  at  the  same 
period  amounted  to  24,000  X  12  =  288,000  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  1  ff.).  At  a  later  period  the  army  of  Judah 
under  Abijah  is  stated  at  400,000,  and  that  of 
Israel  under  Jeroboam  at  300,000  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3). 
Still  later,  Asa's  army,  derived  from  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  alone,  is  put  at  530,000 
(2  Chr.  xiv.  8),  and  Jehoshaphat's  at  1,160,000 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  14  ft'.). 

Little  need  be  said  on  this  subject  with  regard  to 
the  period  that  succeeded  the  return  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity  until  the  organization  of  mili- 
tary affairs  in  Judaea  under  the  Romans.  The 
system  adopted  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  was  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  Mosaic  law  (1  Mac.  iii.  55): 
and  though  he  maintained  a  standing  army,  varying 
from  3000  to  6000  men  (1  Mac.  iv.  6  ;  2  Mac.  viii 
16),  yet  the  custom  of  paying  the  soldiers  appenn. 
to  have  been  still  unknown,  and  to  have  originated 
with  Simon  (1  Mac.  xiv.  32).  The  introduction  of 
mercenaries  commenced  with  John  Hyrcanus,  who. 
according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  8,  §4),  rifled  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  in  order  to  pay  them :  the  into 
tine  commotions  that  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander Jannaens  obliged  him  to  increase  the  numler 
to  6200  men  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13,  §5,  14,  §1): 
and  the  same  policy  was  followed  by  Alexandra 
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(Ant.  xiii.  16,  62)  and  oy  Herod  the  Great,  who 
had  in  hia  par  'lhracian,  German,  and  Gallio  troops 
(Ant.  xvii.  8,  §3).  The  discipline  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  army  was  gradually  assimilated  to 
that  of  the  Romans,  and  the  titles  of  the  officers 
borrowed  from  it  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  20,  §7). 

II.  Roman  army. — The  Roman  army  was  di- 
vided into  legions,  the  number  of  which  varied 
considerably,  each  under  six  tribuni  (xiAfapxoi, 
"  chief  captain,"  Acts  xxi.  31),  who  commanded  by 
turns.  The  legion  was  subdivided  into  ten  cohorts 
(trrtTpa,  "  band,"  Acts  x.  1),  the  cohort  into  three 
maniples,  and  the  maniple  into  two  centuries,  con- 
taining originally  100  men,  as  the  name  implies, 
but  subsequently  from  50  to  100  men,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  legion.  There  were  thus 
60  centuries  in  a  legion,  each  under  the  command 
of  a  centurion  (iKarotn'pxnt,  Acts  x.  1,  22; 
iKaritTapx",  Matt.  viii.  5,  xxvii.  54).  In  ad- 
dition to  the  legionary  cohorts,  independent  cohorts 
of  volunteers  served  under  the  Roman  standards; 
and  Biscoe  (History  of  Acts,  p.  220)  supposes  that 
all  the  Roman  forces  stationed  in  Judaea  were  of 
this  class.  Josephus  speaks  of  five  cohorts  as  sta- 
tioned at  Caesarea  at  the  time  of  Herod  Agrippa's 
death  (Ant.  xix.  9,  §2),  and  frequently  mentions 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Caesarea  and  Se baste  served 
in  the  ranks  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §7).  One  of  these  cohorts 
was  named  the  Italian  (Acts  x.  1),  not  as  being  a 
portion  of  the  Italica  legio  (for  this  was  not  em- 
bodied until  Nero's  reign),  but  as  consisting  of 
volunteers  from  Italy  ("  Conors  militum  voluntaria, 
quae  est  in  Syria,'1  Grater,  fnscr.  i.  434).  This 
cohort  probably  acted  as  the  body-guard  of  the  pro- 
curator. The  cohort  named  "  Augustus' "  (cnreipa 
2e/3<urrfj,  Acts  xxvii.  1)  may  have  consisted  of  the 
volunteers  from  Sebaste  (B.  J.  ii.  12,  §5 ;  Biscoe, 
p.  223).  Winer,  however,  thinks  that  it  was  a 
oohors  Augusta,  similar  to  the  legio  Augusta 
(Realm,  t.  v.  Rimer).  The  head-quarters  of  the 
Roman  forces  in  Judaea  were  at  Caesarea.  A 
single  cohort  was  probably  stationed  at  Jerusalem 
as  the  ordinary  guard ;  at  the  time  of  the  great 
feasts,  however,  and  on  other  public  occasions,  a 
larger  force  was  sent  up,  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
order  (B.  J.  ii.  12,  §1,  15,  S3).  Frequent  dis- 
turbances arose  in  reference  to  the  images  and  other 
emblems  carried  by  the  Roman  troops  among  their 
military  ensigns,  which  the  Jews  regarded  as 
idolatrous:  deference  was  paid  to  their  prejudices 
by  a  removal  of  the  objects  from  Jerusalem  (Ant. 
xviii.  3.  §1,  5,  83).  The  ordinary  guard  con- 
sisted of  four  soldiers  (rtrpihoy,  "quaternion"), 
of  which  there  were  four,  corresponding  to  the  fcnr 
watches  of  the  night,  who  relieved  each  other  even' 
three  hours  (Acts  xii.  4;  cf.  John  xix.  23;  Polyb". 
vi.  33,  §7).  When  in  charge  of  a  prisoner,  two 
watched  outside  the  door  of  the  cell,  while  the 
other  two  were  inside  (Acts  xii.  6).  The  officer 
mentioned  in  Acts  xxviii.  16  (ffrparonSApxns, 
"  captain  of  the  guard  ")  was  perhaps  the  prae- 
fectus  praetorio,  or  commander  of  the  Praetorian 
troops,  to  whose  care  prisoners  from  the  provinces 
were  usually  consigned  (Plin.  Ep.  x.  65).  The 
Je£ioXa0oi  (lanccarii,  Vulg.;  "  spearmen,"  A.  V.), 
noticed  in  Acts  xxiii.  23,  appear  to  have  been  light- 
armed,  irregular  troops:  the  origin  of  the  name  is, 
however,  quite  uncertain  (Alford,  Comm.  in  I.  <?.).  I 

[W.  L.  B.] 

AE'NA  (Amu),  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Ezra 
'1  Bsd.  i.  2),  occupying  the  place  of  Xerahiah  or  j 
&anuu  in  his  genealogy.  j 


AB'NAN  (}J"Wt;  'Oovi  ;  Arnan),  name  of  a 

man  (1  Chr.  iii.  21). 

AB'NON  flirW ;  derivable,  according  to  Ge- 

senius,  Thes.  153,  from  roots  signifying  "  swift  " 
or  "  noisy,"  either  suiting  the  character  of  the 

stream  ;  'Kovuv ;  j4rnon),  the  river  (hn,  ac- 
curately "torrent")  which  formed  the  boundary 
between  Moab  and  the  Amorites,  on  the  north, 
of  Moab  (Num.  xxi.  13,  14,  24,  26;  Judg.  xi. 
22),  and  afterwards  between  Moab  and  Israel 
(Reuben)  (Deut.  Ii.  24,36,  iii.  8,  12,  16,  iv.48; 
Josh.  xii.  1,  2,  xiii.  9,  16;  Judg.  xi.  13,  26). 
From  Judg.  xi.  18,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  also 
the  east  border  of  Moab.*  See  also  2  K.  x.  33 ; 
Jer.  xlviii.  20.  In  many  of  the  above  passages  it 
occurs  in  the  formula  for  the  site  of  Aroer,  "  which 
is  by  the  brink  of  the  river  Arnon."  In  Numbers 
it  is  simply  "  Arnon,"  but  in  Deut.  and  Joshun 
generally  "  the  river  A."  (A.  V.  sometimes  "  river 
of  A.").  Isaiah  (xvi.  2)  mentions  its  fords ;  and 
in  Judg.  xi.  26  a  word  of  rare  occurrence  (T,  hand, 

cotnp.  Num.  xiii.  29)  is  used  for  the  sides  of  the 
stream.  The  "  high  places  of  A."  (Hto3,  a  word 
which  generally  refers  to  worship)  are  mentioned  in 
Num.  xxi.  28.  By  Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  5,  §1)  it 
is  described  as  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Arabia 
and  flowing  through  all  the  wilderness  (tpfipos) 
till  it  falls  into  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  time  of 
Jerome  it  was  still  known  as  Arnon ;  but  in  the 
Samarito-Arabic  version  of  the  Pentateuch  by  Abu 
Said  (10th  to  12th  cent.)  it  is  given  as  el-Mojeb. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Wady  eUMojeb  of 
the  present  day  is  the  Arnon.  It  has  been  visited 
and  described  by  Burckhardt  (372-375);  Irby 
(142) ;  and  Seetzen  (Reise,  1854,  ii.  347 ;  and  in 
Ritter,  Syria,  1 195).  The  ravine  through  which  it 
flows  is  still  ihe"locumvailis  inpraerupta  demersue 
satis  horribilem  et  periculosum  which  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Jerome  (Onom.).  The  Roman  road  from 
Rabba  to  Dhib&n  crosses  it  at  about  two  hours'  dist- 
ance from  the  former.  On  the  south  edge  of  the  ravine 
are  some  nuns  called  Mehatet  el  Haj,  and  on  the  north 
edge,  directly  opposite,  those  still  bearing  the  name  of 
'Ari'ir  [AHOERJ.  The  width  across  between  these 
two  spots  seemed  to  Burckhardt  to  be  about  two 
miles :  the  descent  on  the  south  side  to  the  water 
occupied  Irby  1}  hour:  "extremely  steep"  (Je- 
rome, per  abnipta  descendeta),  and  almost  impass- 
able "  with  rocks  and  stones."  On  each  face  of  the 
ravine  traces  of  the  paved  Roman  road  are  still  found, 
with  milestones ;  and  one  arch  of  a  bridge,  31  feet  6 
inches  in  span,  is  standing.  The  stream  runs  through 
a  level  strip  of  grass  some  40  yards  in  width,  with  a 
few  oleanders  and  willows  on  the  margin.  This 
was  in  June  and  July,  but  the  water  must  often  be 
much  more  swollen,  many  water-worn  rocks  lying 
far  above  its  then  level. 

Where  it  bursts  iuto  the  Dead  Sea  this  stream 
is  82  ft.  wide  and  4  ft.  deep,  flowing  through  a 
chasm  with  perpendicular  sides  of  red,  brown,  and 
yellow  sandstone,  97  ft.  wide  (romantische  Felsen- 
thor :  Seetzen).  It  then  runs  through  the  delta  in 
a  S.W.  course,  narrowing  as  it  goes,  and  is  10  ft. 
deep  where  its  waters  meet  those  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
(Lynch,  Report,  May  3,  1847,  20.) 

■  This  appears  to  have  been  the  branch  called  the 
toil  es-Saideh,  which  flows  N.W.  from  Kolaat  el- 
Kntrane,  joining  the  Watty  Hfttf'h,  two  cr  three  ml)*** 
e:i*t  from  Mra'ir. 
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According  to  the  information  given  to  Burckhardt, 
its  principal  source  is  near  Katrane,  on  the  Haj 
route.  Hence,  under  the  name  of  Seil  es-Saideh, 
it  flows  N.W.  to  its  junction  with  the  W.  Lej&m, 
one  hoar  E.  of  'Ara'ir,  and  then,  as  TV.  Mojeb, 
more  directly  W.  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  W.  Mojeb 
receives  on  the  North  the  streams  of  the  W.  Walt, 
and  on  the  South  those  of  W.  Shekik  and  W.  Sa- 
ttheh  (S.) 

At  its  junction  with  the  Lejfan  is  a  piece  of 
pasture  ground,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  a  hill 
with  ruins  on  it  (Burck.  374).  May  not  these 
ruins  be  the  site  of  the  mysterious  "  city  that  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  river"  (Josh.  xiii.  9, 16 ;  Deut.  ii. 
36)  so  often  coupled  with  Aroer  ?  From  the  above 
description  of  the  ravine,  it  is  plain  that  that  city 
cannot  have  been  situated  immediately  below  Aroer, 
as  has  been  conjectured.  [G.] 

A"BOD  O'Vftt;  Arod),&  sin  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi. 
17),  called  Arodi  (HYtK)  in  Gen.  xlvi.  17.  His 
family  are  called  the  Arodites  (Num.  xxvi.  17). 

AB'OEE  (Tj/Tg,  occasionally  "B/1U?,  =  ruins, 
places  of  which  the  foundations  are  laid  bare,  Ge- 
senius;*  'Afofip;  Aroer),  the  name  of  several 
towns  of  Eastern  and  Western  Palestine. 

1.  A  city  "by  the  brink,"  or  "on  the  bank  of" 
(both  the  same  expression — '  on  the  lip ')  or  "  by  " 
the  torrent  Am  on,  the  southern  point  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Sihon  King  of  the  Amorites,b  and  afterwards 
of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Deut,  ii.  36,  lii.  12,  iv.  48 ; 
Josh.  xii.  2,  xiii.  9,  16 ;  Jndg.  ii.  2ti ;«  2  K.  x.  33 ; 
1  Chr.  v.  8),  but  later  again  in  possession  of  Moab 
(Jer.  xlviii.  19).  It  is  described  in  the  Onomasticon 
(Aroer)  as  "usque  hodie  in  vertice  mentis," 
"  super  ripam  (xtlKos)  torrentis  Amort,"  an  ac- 
count agreeing  exactly  with  that  of  the  only  tra- 
veller of  modern  times  who  has  noticed  the  site, 
namely,  Burckhardt,  who  found  ruins  with  the  name 
'ArA'ir  on  the  old  Roman  road,  upon  the  very  edge 
of  the  precipitous  north  bank  of  tie  Wady  Mojeb. 
[AitNON.l  Like  all  the  topography  east  of  the 
Jordan,  this  site  requires  further  examination. 
Aroer  is  often  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
city  that  is  "in,"  or  "in  the  midst  of,"  "the 
river."  The  nature  of  the  cleft  through  which 
the  Anion  flows  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  there 
can  have  been  any  town  in  such  a  position  imme- 
diately near  Aroer ;  but  a  suggestion  has  been  made 
above  [Arnos],  which  on  investigation  of  the  spot 
may  clear  up  this  point. 

2.  Aroer  "that  is  'facing'  OJB^P)  Rabbah" 
(Kabbah  of  Ammon),  a  town  "built"  by  and 
belonging  to  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  34;  Josh.  xiii. 
25 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5).  This  is  probably  the  place 
mentioned  in  Judg.  xi.  33,  which  was  shown  in 
Jerome's  time  ( Onom.  Amir)  "  in  monte,  vigesimo 
ab  Aelia  lapide  ad  septentrionem."  Hitter  (Syria, 
1130)  suggests  an  identification  with  Ayra,  found 
by  Burckhardt  1\  hours  S.W.  of  es-Salt.  There 
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*  May  It  not  with  equal  probability  be  derived  from 
lJTTJ?,  Juniper,  the  modern  Arabic  'Ahar  (sec  Rob.  ii. 
124,  note)!  Comp.  Lus,  Rimmon,  Tappuach,  and 
other  places  deriving  their  names  from  trees. 

b  Prom  the  omission  of  the  name  in  the  remark- 
able fragment.  Num.  xxl.  27-30,  where  the  principal 
places  taken  by  the  Amorites  from  Moab  are  named, 
Aroer  would  appear  not  to  be  one  of  the  very  oldest 
cities.    Possibly  It  was  built  by  the  Amorites  after 


is  considerable  difference  however  in  the  radical  letters 
of  the  two  words,  the  second  Ain  not  being  present. 

3.  Aroer,  in  Is.  xvil.  2,  if  a  place  at  all,<1  must 
be  still  further  north  than  either  of  the  two  already 
named,  and  dependant  on  Damascus.  Gesenius, 
however,  takes  it  to  be  Aroer  of  Gad,  and  the 
"  forsaken  "  state  of  its  cities  to  be  the  result  of  the 
deportation  of  Galilee  and  Gilead  bv  Tiglath-Pileser 
(2  K.  xv.  29).    See  Ges.  Jesaia,  556. 

4.  A  town  in  Judah,  named  only  in  1  Sam.  xxx. 
28.  Robinson  (ii.  199)  believes  that  he  has  iden- 
tified its  site  in  Wady  'Ar'£rah,  on  the  road  from 
Petra  to  Gaza,  about  11  miles  W.S.W.  of  Str-es- 
Seba,  a  position  which  agrees  very  fairly  with  the 
slight  indications  of  the  text.  [G.] 

AEO'EBITE.  Hothan  the  Aroerite  was  the 
father  of  two  of  David's  chief  captains  (1  Chr.  xi. 
44). 

A'EOM  ('ApoV;  Asonus),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Esd.  v.  16). 

AB'PAD    ("IBTK;    'Ap^xto;    Arphad),  a 

city  or  district  in  Syria,  apparently  dependent 
on  Damascus  (Jer.  xlix.  23).  It  is  invariably 
named  with  Hamath  (now  Hamah,  on  the 
Orontes),  but  no  trace  of  its  existence  has  yet  been 
discovered,  nor  has  any  mention  of  the  place  been 
found  out  of  the  Bible  (2  K.  xviii.  34,  xix.  13; 
Is.  x.  9,  xxxvi.  19,  xxxvii.  13:  in  the  two  last  pas- 
sages it  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  Arphad).  Arpad 
has  been  identified,  but  without  any  ground  be- 
yond tie  similarity  in  the  names,  with  Arvad,  the 
island  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia  (Winer).  [G.] 

AB'PHAD.  [Arpad.J 

ABPHAXAD  CTCOBTN;  'Ap^o{<«;  Jos. 
'Ap<f>a£<£87ji ;  Arphaxadj,  tie  son  of  Shem  and 
the  ancestor  of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  22,  24,  xi.  10),  and 
said  to  be  of  the  Chaldaeans  (Joseph,  i.  6,  4). 
Bochart  (Phaleg,  ii.  4)  supposed  that  the  name 
was  preserved  in  that  of  the  province  Arrapachitis 
('Aij«rax<Ti»,  Ptol.  vi.  1,  §2;  *A#aira)  in 
Northern  Assyria  (comp.  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Voltes 
Isr.,  i.  378).  Different  interpretations  of  the  name 
hare  been  given ;  but  that  of  Ewald  (I.  c.)  appears 
to  be  the  best,  who  supposes  it  to  mean  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Chaldees  (Arab,  araph,  to  bind,  and 
Kard,  Kurd,  pi.  Akrad,  Chald.  Comp.  Niebuhr, 
Gesch.  Assur's,  p.  414,  n). 

2.  Arphaxad,  a  king  "  who  reigned  over  the 
Medes  in  Ecbatana,  and  strengthened  the  city  by 
vast  fortifications  "  (Judith  i.  1-4).  In  a  war  with 
"  Nabuchodonosor,  king  of  Assyria,"  he  was  entirely 
defeated  "  in  the  great  plain  in  the  borders  of 
Ragau"  (?  Mages,  Saga,  Tobit  i.  16,  &c),  and 
afterwards  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  (Jud.  i. 
13-15).  From  the  passage  in  Judith  (i.  2,  «)ko- 
S6finff€v  *V  'ExjSaTiuvu')  he  has  been  frequently 
identified  with  Deioccs  (Artaeus,  Ctes.),  the  founder 
of  Ecbatana  (Herod,  i.  98);  but  as  Deioces  died 
peaceably  (Herod,  i.  102),  it  seems  better  to  look 

their  conquurt,  to  guard  the  important  boundary  of 
the  Arnon. 

c  In  this  place  the  letters  of  the  name  are  trans- 
posed, "lijnj!. 

d  The  LXX.  have  KaraAcA«tpftfVi)  etc  rov  eXitva, 

apparently  reading  "IV  HJf  for  "l$T|}>  ^  ;  nor  do 

any  of  the  ancient  versions  agree  with  the  Hebrew 
text. 

1  2 
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ARROWS 


ARUBOTH 


for  the  original  of  Arphaiad  in  his  son  Phraortes 
(Artynes,  Ctes.),  who  greatly  extended  the  Median 
empire,  and  at  last  fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Assy- 
rians, 633  B.C.  (Herod,  i.  102,  airr6t  rt  Sinpeipii 
.  .  .  vol  6  trrpirot  ainav  6  woKAis.  Niebuhr 
(GescJi.  Asmrs,  32)  endeavours  to  identify  the 
name  with  Astyages  =  Ashdahak,  the  common 
title  of  the  Median  dynasty,  and  refers  the  events 
to  a  war  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon,  B.C.  592  (Ibid.  pp.  212,  285). 
[Judith  ;  Nebuchadnezzar.]  [B.  F.  W.] 
ARROWS.  [Arms.] 

ARSA'CES  VI.,  a  king  of  Parthia,  who  assumed 
the  royal  title  Arsaces  (Aptrdicris,  Armen.  Arschag, 
probably  containing  the  roots  both  of  Arya  and 
Sacae)  in  addition  to  his  proper  name,  MlTHBI- 
dates  I.  (Phraates,  App.  Syr.  67  from  confusion 
with  his  successor)  according  to  universal  custom 
,Strab.  xt.  p.  702),  in  honour  of  the  founder  of 
the  Parthian  monarchy  (Justin,  xli.  5,  5).  He 
made  great  additions  to  the  empire  by  successful 
wars ;  and  when  Demetrius  Nicator  entered  his 
dominions  to  collect  forces  or  otherwise  strengthen 
his  position  against  the  usurper  Tryphon,  be  de- 
spatched an  officer  against  him  who  defeated  the 
great  army  after  a  campaign  of  varied  success 
(Justin,  xxxvi.  1),  and  took  the  king  prisoner,  B.C. 
138  (1  Mace.  xiv.  1-3;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  5,  §11 ; 
Justin,  xii vi.  I ;  xxxviii.  9).  Mithridates  treated 
his  prisoner  with  respect,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage  (App.  Syr.,  67,  68),  but  kept  him  in 
confinement  till  his  own  death,  c.  B.C.  130. 
(App.  Syr.  68;  Diod.  ap.  MUller,  Fragm.  Hat. 
ii.  19.)  [B.  F.  W.] 

AR'SARETH,  a  region  beyond  Euphrates,  ap- 
parently of  great  extent  (2  Esdr.  xiii.  45,  only) .  [G .] 

artaxer'xes  (KnefeTirrwt  or  ruvwt 

Kljipt?,  ArtacAshaskta  or  Artachshasta ;  'Apia- 
aturSd;  Artaxerxes),  the  name  probably  of  two 
different  kings  of  Persia  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  word,  according  to  Herod,  vi. 
98,  means  6  fUyas  ipfitos,  the  great  warrior,  and 
is  compounded  of  arta,  great  or  honoured  (cf.  'Ap- 
tuoi,  Herod,  vii.  61,  the  old  national  name  of  the 
Persians,  also  Arii,  and  the  Sanscrit  Arya,  which  is 
applied  to  the  followers  of  the  Brahminical  law),  and 
kshatra  or  islidrshe",  a  king,  greased  into  Xerxes. 
[AnASUERCS.] 

1.  The  first  Artaxerxes  is  mentioned  in  Ezr.  iv. 
7,  as  induced  by  "  the  adversaries  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin "  to  obstruct  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple, 
and  appears  identical  with  Smerdis,  the  Magian  im- 
postor, and  pretended  brother  of  Cambyses.  For 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Ahasuerus  of  Ezr.  iv.  6 
is  Cambyses,  and  that  the  Darius  of  iv.  24  is  Darius 
Hystaspis,  so  that  the  intermediate  king  must  be 
the  Pseiido-smerdis,  who  usurped  the  throne  B.C. 
522,  and  reigned  eight  months  (Herod.iii.61,67rT.). 
We  need  not  wonder  at  this  variation  in  his  name. 
Artaxerxes  may  have  been  adopted  or  conferred  on 
him  as  a  title,  and  we  find  the  true  Smerdis  called 
Tanyoxares  (the  younger  Oxares)  by  Xenophon 
(Ci/rop.  viii.  7)  mid  Ctesias  {Pert.fr.  8-13),  and 
Oro pastes  by  Justin  {Hist.  i.  9).  Oxares  appears 
to  be  the  same  name  as  Xerxes,  of  which  Artaxerxes 
is  a  compound. 

2.  In  Nell.  ii.  1,  we  have  another  Artaxerxes, 
who  permits  Nehemiah  to  spend  twelve  years  at 
Jerusalem,  in  order  to  settle  the  affaire  of  the  colony 
there,  which  had  fallen  into  great  confusion.  We 


may  safely  identify  him  with  Artaxerxes  Macroeheii 
or  Longimanus,  the  son  of  Xerxes,  who  reigned  B.C. 
464-425.  And  we  believe  that  this  is  the  same 
king  who  had  previously  allowed  Ezra  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  for  a  similar  purpose  (Ezr.  vii.  1). 
There  are  indeed  some  who  maintain  that  as  Darius 
Hystaspis  is  the  king  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Ezra, 
the  king  mentioned  next  after  him,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh,  must  be  Xerxes,  and1  thus  they  dis- 
tinguish three  Persian  kings  called  Artaxerxes  in  the 
Old  Testament,  (1)  Smerdis  in  Ezr.  iv.  (2)  Xerxes 
in  Ezr.  vii.,  and  (3)  Artaxerxes  Macrocheir  in  Ne- 
hemiah. But  it  is  almost  demonstrable  that  Xerxes 
is  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  book  of  Esther  [Ahasue- 
rus], and  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  in  addition  to 
his  ordinary  name  he  would  have  been  called  both 
Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerxes  in  the  O.  T.  It  seems 
too  very  probable  that  the  policy  of  Neh.  ii.  was  a 
continuation  and  renewal  of  that  of  Ezr.  vii.,  and 
that  the  same  king  was  the  author  of  both.  Now 
it  is  not  possible  for  Xerxes  to  be  the  Artaxerxes  o( 
Nehemiah,  as  Josephus  asserts  {Ant.  xi.  5,  §6), 
for  Xerxes  only  reigned  21  years,  whereas  Nehemiah 
(xiii.  8)  speaks  of  the  32nd  year  of  Artaxerxes. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  believe  that  the  Artaxerxes  of 
Ezr.  vii.  is  necessarily  the  immediate  successor  of 
the  Darius  of  Ezr.  vi.  The  book  of  Ezra  is  not  a 
continuous  history.  It  is  evident  from  the  first 
words  of  ch.  vii.  that  there  is  a  pause  at  the  end 
of  ch.  vi.  Indeed,  as  ch.  vi.  concludes  in  the  6th 
year  of  Darius,  and  ch.  vii.  begins  with  the  7th  year 
of  Artaxerxes,  we  cannot  even  believe  the  latter 
king  to  be  Xerxes,  without  assuming  an  interval  of 
36  years  (B.C.  515-479)  between  the  chapters,  and 
it  is  not  more  difficult  to  imagine  one  of  58,  which 
will  carry  us  to  B.C.  457,  the  7th  year  of  Arta- 
xerxes Macrocheir.  We  conclude  therefore  that  this 
is  the  king  of  Persia  under  whom  both  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  carried  on  their  work ;  that  in  B.C.  457 
he  sent  Ezra  to  Jerusalem;  that  after  13  years  it 
became  evident  that  a  civil  as  well  as  an  ecclesias- 
tical head  was  required  for  the  new  settlement,  and 
therefore  that  in  444  he  allowed  Nehemiah  to  go  up 
in  the  latter  capacity.  From  the  testimony  of  pro- 
fane historians  this  king  appears  remarkable  among 
Persian  monarchs  for  wisdom  and  light  feeling,  and 
with  this  character  his  conduct  to  the  Jews  coin- 
cides (Diod.  xi.  71). 

It  remains  to  say  a  word  in  refutation  of  the  view 
that  the  Artaxerxes  of  Nehemiah  was  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  elder  brother  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  who 
reigned  B.C.  404-359.  As  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were 
contemporaries  (Neh.  viii.  9)  this  theory  transfers 
the  whole  history  contained  in  Ezra  vii.  ad  fin.  and 
Nehemiah  to  this  date,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
in  this  critical  period  of  Jewish  annals  there  are  no 
events  recorded  between  the  reigns  of  Darius  Hy- 
staspis (Ezr.  vi.)  and  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  Besides, 
Eliashib,  who  was  high-priest  when  Nehemiah 
reached  Jerusalem  (Neh.  in.  1),  i.e.  on  this  last 
supposition,  B.C.  897,  was  grandson  of  Jeshua  (Neh. 
xii.  10),  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Zerubbabel, 
B.C.  530.  We  cannot  think  that  the  grandfather 
and  grandson  were  separated  by  an  interval  of  139 
years.  *  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

ARTEMAS  ('Aprejuat,  i.  c. ' AprtpdSapot),  a 

companion  of  St.  Paul  (Tit.  iii.  12).  According  to 
tradition,  he  was  bishop  of  I.ystra. 

AR'UBOTH  (Arubboth,  nWIK;  'hpa&A; 

AnHtotli),  the  third  of  Solomon's  commissariat 
districts   (1  K.  iv.  10).     It  included  Sochoh, 
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and  was  therefore  probably  a  name  for  the  rich 
corn-growing  country  of  the  Shefelah.  In  any  case, 
the  significance  of  the  word  is  entirely  lost  at  pre- 
sent.   Josephus  omits  all  mention  of  it.  [(*•] 

ABTTMAH  (npn«;  "Apii^t,  Vat.  'Apt/ii  ; 
in  Suma),  a  place  apparently  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Shechem,  at  which  Abimelech  resided 
(Judg.  ix.  41).  It  is  conjectured  that  the  word 
in  verse  31,  DCIfD,  rendered  "  privily,"  and 

in  the  margin  "  at  Tormah,"  should  be  read  "  at 
Arumah"  by  changing  the  Jl  to  an  K,  but  for 
this  there  is  no  support  beyond  the  apparent  pro- 
bability of  the  change.  Arumah  is  possibly  the 
same  place  as  Ruma,  under  which  name  it  is  given 
by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon.  Ac- 
cording to  them  it  was  then  called  Arimathaea  (see 
also  Arima).  But  this  is  not  consonant  with 
its  apparent  position  in  the  story.  [G.] 

AB'VAD  OJTK,  from  a  root  signifying  "  wan- 
dering," Ges.  1268),  a  place  in  Phoenicia,  the  men 
of  which  are  named  in  close  connexion  with  those  of 
Zidon  as  the  navigators  and  defenders  of  the  ship  of 
Tyre  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  8,  11.  In  agreement  with 
this  is  the  mention  of  "  the  Arvadito"  (ITTKn)  in 

Gen.  x.  18,  and  1  Chr.  i.  16,  as  a  son  of  Canaan, 
with  Zidon,  Hamath,  and  other  northern  localities. 
The  LXX.  have  in  each  of  the  above  passages  *Apo- 
Stos,  and  in  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  6,  §2)  we  find 
'ApovSaios  'ApaSor  tV  vriaov  tvx*r.  There 
is  thus  no  doubt  that  Arvad  is  the  island  of  Ruad 

{*\}J)>  which  lie"  off  Tortosa  {Tartut),  2  or  3 

miles  from  the  Phoenician  coast,  (not  at,  but)  some 
distance  above,  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eleutherus, 
now  the  Nahr  el-Kebir'  (Maund.  403 ;  Burckh. 
161),  and  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  great 
bay  which  sti-etches  above  Tripoli  (Kiepert's  Map, 
1856).  The  island  is  high  and  rocky,  but  very 
small,  hardly  a  mile  in  circumference  (see  Maund. 
399;  "800  yards  in  extreme  length/'  AUen,  ii. 
178).  According  to  Strabo  (xvi.  2,  §13)  Arvad 
was  founded  by  fugitives  from  Sidon,  and  he  tes- 
tifies to  its  prosperity,  its  likeness  to  Tyre,  and 
especially  to  the  well  known  nautical  skill  of  the 
inhabitants.*  (See  the  notices  by  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  others  in  Gesenius,  1269,  and  Winer,  Arva- 
<litm.)  Opposite  Arvad,  on  the  mainland,  was  the 
city  Antaradus,  by  which  name  the  Targum  Jerus. 
renders  the  name  Arvad  in  Gen.  x.  18.  [Aradus.] 
A  plan  of  the  island  will  be  found  in  Allen's  Dead 
Sea,  end  of  vol.  ii. ;  also  in  the  Admiralty  Charts, 
2050, 'Island  of  Ruad.'  [G.] 

AE'ZA  (NYTNt ;  'Clca,'Ap<ra;  Area),  name  of 
.i  man  (1  K.  xvi.  9). 

A'SA  (KDtt,  curing,  physician ;  '\<ri ;  Jos. 

'Ao*an»;  Asa),  son  of  Abijah,  and  third  king 
of  Judah,  was  conspicuous  for  his  earnestness 
in  supporting  the  worship  of  God,  and  rooting  out 
idolatry  with  its  attendant  immoralities ;  and  for 
the  vigour  and  wisdom  with  which  he  provided  for 
the  prosperity  of  bis  kingdom.  In  his  zeal  against 
heathenism  he  did  not  spare  his  grandmother 
Maachah,  who  occupied  the  special  dignity  of 
"  King's  Mother,"  to  which  great  importance  was 
attached  in  the  Jewish  court,  as  afterwards  in 
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*  These  nautical  propensities  remain  in  full  force. 
(See  Allen's  Dead  Sea,  ii.  183.) 


Pel-sin,  and  to  which  parallels  have  been  'blind  in 
modem  Eastern  countries,  as  in  the  position  of  the 
Sultana  Valide  in  Turkey  (see  1  K.  ii.  19 ;  2  K. 
xxiv.  12 ;  Jer.  xxix.  2  ;  also  Calmet,  Fragm.  xvi. ; 
and  Brace's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  537,  and  iv.  244). 
She  had  set  up  some  impure  worship  in  a  grove 
(the  word  translated  idol,  1  K.  xv.  13,  is  in  Hebrew 
horror,  while  in  the  Vulgate  we  read,  ne  esset 
{Maacha)  princeps  in  aacris  Priapi) ;  but  Asa  burnt 
the  symbol  of  her  religion,  and  threw  its  ashes  into 
the  brook  Kidron,  as  Moses  had  done  to  the  golden 
calf  (Ex.  xxxii.  20),  and  then  deposed  Maachah  from 
her  dignity.  He  also  placed  in  the  temple  certain 
gifts  which  his  lather  had  dedicated,  probably  in  the 
earlier  and  better  period  of  his  reign  [Abijah], 
and  which  the  heathen  priests  must  have  used  for 
their  own  worship,  and  renewed  the  great  altar 
which  they  apparently  had  desecrated  (2  Chr.  xv. 
8).  Besides  this,  he  fortified  cities  on  his  frontiers, 
and  raised  an  army,  amounting,  according  to  2  Chr. 
xiv.  8,  to  580,000  men,  but  the  uncertainty  at- 
taching to  the  numbers  in  our  present  text  of 
Chronicles  has  been  pointed  out  by  Kennicott 
[Abijah],  and  by  Davidson  {Introduction  to  the 
O.  T.,  p.  686),  who  considers  that  the  copyists 
were  led  into  error  by  the  different  modes  of  marking 
them,  and  by  confounding  the  different  letters 
which  denoted  them,  bearing  as  they  do  a  great 
resemblance  to  each  other.  Thus  Asn  s  reign  marks 
the  return  of  Judah  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
high  destiny  to  which  God  had  called  her,  and  to 
the  belief  that  the  Divine  Power  was  truly  at  work 
within  her.  The  good  effects  of  this  were  visible  in 
the  enthusiastic  resistance  offered  by  the  people  to 
Zerah,  an  invader,  who  is  called  a  Cushite  or  Ethi- 
opian, and  whom  several  authors,  as  Ewald  {Gesch. 
dee  V.  I.  lit.  p.  470),  identify  with  Osorkon  I.,  the 
second  king  of  the  22nd  dynasty  of  Egypt,  inheritor 
therefore  of  the  quarrel  of  his  father  Shishak,  to  whom 
Asa  had  probably  refused  to  pay  tribute.  [Zerah.] 
At  the  head  of  an  enormous  host  (a  million  of  men, 
we  read  in  2  Chr.  xiv.  9)  he  attacked  Mareshah  or 
Marissa  in  the  S.  W.  of  the  country,  near  the  later 
Eleutheropolis  (Robinson,  B.  R.,  ii.  67),  a  town 
afterwards  taken  by  Judas  Maccabacus  (1  Mace.  v. 
65),  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  Parthians  in  then- 
war  against  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  13,  §9).  There 
he  was  utterly  defeated,  and  driven  back  with  im- 
mense loss  to  Gerar.  As  Asa  returned  laden  with 
spoil,  he  was  commended  and  encouraged  by  a  pro- 
phet, and  ou  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem  convoked  an 
assembly  of  his  own  people  and  of  many  who  had 
come  to  him  from  Israel,  and  with  solemn  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies  renewed  the  covenant  by  which  the 
nation  was  dedicated  to  God.  The  peace  which  fol- 
lowed this  victory  was  broken  by  the  attempt  of 
Baasha  of  Israel  to  fortify  Ramah  as  a  kind  of  De- 
celeia,  "  that  he  might  not  suffer  any  to  go  out  or 
to  come  in  unto  Asa  king  of  Judah.  To  stop  this 
he  purchased  the  help  of  Benhadad  I.  king  of  Da- 
mascus, by  a  large  payment  of  treasure  left  in  the 
temple  and  palace  from  the  Egyptian  tribute  in  Re- 
hoboam's  time,  and  thus  he  forced  Baasha  to  abandon 
his  purpose,  and  destroyed  the  works  which  he  had 
begun  at  Ramah,  using  the  materials  to  fortify  two 
towns  in  Benjamin,  Geba  {the  hill),  and  Mizpeh 
{the  icatch-Uncer),  as  checks  to  any  future  invasion. 
The  wells  which  he  sunk  at  Mizpeh  were  famous  in 
Jeremiah's  time  (xli.  9).  The  means  by  which  he 
obtained  this  success  were  censured  by  the  prophet 
Hanani,  who  seems  even  to  have  excited  some  dis- 
•  ontent  in  Jerusalem,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
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was  imprisoned,  and  some  other  punishments  in- 
flicted (2  Chr.  xvi.  9).  The  prophet  threatened 
Asa  with  war,  which  appears  to  have  been  fulfilled 
by  the  continuance  for  some  time  of  that  with  Baasha, 
as  we  infer  from  an  allusion,  in  2  Chr.  xvii.  2,  to 
the  cities  of  Kphraim  which  he  took,  and  which  can 
hardly  refer  to  any  events  prior  to  the  destruction  of 
Kamah. 

In  his  old  age  Asa  suffered  from  the  gout,  and 
it  is  mentioned  that  "  he  sought  not  to  the  Lord 
but  to  the  physicians."  If  any  blame  be  intended, 
we  must  suppose  that  he  acted  in  an  arrogant  and 
independent  spirit,  and  without  seeking  God's  bless- 
ing on  their  remedies.  He  died  greatly  loved  and 
honoured  in  the  41st  year  of  his  reign.  There  are 
difficulties  connected  with  its  chronology,  arising 
perhaps  from  the  reasons  already  mentioned  as  to 
the  numbers  in  Chronicles.  For  instance,  in  2 
Chr.  xvi.  1,  we  read  that  Baasha  fortified  Ratnah  in 
the  36th  year  of  Asa's  reign.  In  1  K.  xv.  33, 
Baasha  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  26th.  If  the 
former  number  be  genuine,  it  is  supposed  by  the 
note  in  the  margin  of  the  English  Bible,  by  Clinton, 
and  with  some  little  hesitation  by  Ewald,  that  the 
Chronicler  is  referring  to  the  years  not  of  Asa's 
reign,  but  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Judah,  which 
would  coincide  with  the  16th  of  Asa  and  the  13th  of 
Baasha,  and  leave  11  years  for  the  statement  of  1  K. 
xv.  16,  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  Hanani's  threat. 
According  to  Clinton  (F.  H.,  i.  p.  321)  the  date 
of  Asa's  accession  was  B.C.  956.  In  his  1 5th  year 
(B.C.  942)  was  the  great  festival  after  the  defeat  of 
Zerah.  In  B.C.  941  was  the  league  with  Benhadad, 
and  in  B.C.  916  Asa  died.  The  statement  in  2  Chr. 
xv.  19,  must  be  explained  of  the,  35th  year  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  if  we  adopt  that  view  of  the  date 
in  xvi.  1 .  Clinton,  with  an  inconsistency  very  un- 
usual in  him,  does  adopt  it  in  the  later  place,  but 
imagines  a  fresh  war  with  Ethiopia  in  B.C.  922  to 
account  for  the  former.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

ASA'DIAS  ('A<raMaj,  ».«.  nHpn,  the  Lord 
'•meth ;  ITasadias),  1  Chr.  iii.  20,  where  in  A.  V. 
<t  is  written  Hasadiah. 

2.  Bar.  i.  1.  [B.  F.  W.] 

AS'AEL  ('Ao-i^X ;  Vulg.  omits),  of  the  tribe 
•>f  Naphtali,  and  forefather  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  1). 
I Jahzekl  ?] 

AS'AHEL  (^Nnbg,  made  by  God;  "Aaafa  ; 
Asael),  nephew  of  Darid,  being  the  youngest  son 
of  his  sister  Zeruiah.  He  was  celebrated  for  his 
swiftness  of  foot,  a  gift  much  valued  in  ancient 
times,  as  we  see  by  the  instances  of  Achilles, 
Antilochus  (Horn.  Tl.  xv.  570),  Papirius  Cursor 
(Liv.  ix.  16),  and  others.  When  fighting  under 
the  command  of  his  brother  Joab  against  Ish- 
bosheth's  army  at  Gibeon,  he  pursued  Abner,  who, 
after  vainly  warning  him  to  desist,  was  obliged 
to  kill  him  in  self-defence,  though  with  great  re- 
luctance, probably  on  account  of  his  extreme  youth 
(2  Sam.  ii.  18  ft).  [Abner.) 

Asahel  was  also  the  name  of  three  other  men 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  8 ;  2  Chr.  xxxi.  13 ;  Exr.  x.  15).  ] 
[(?.  E.  L.  C. 

ASAHI'AH,  or  ASArAH  (rVB>J?;  'A<rafa; 
Asaia),  a  servant  of  king  Josiah,  sent  by  him,  to- 
gether wifh  others,  to  seek  information  of  Jehovah 
respecting  the  book  of  the  law  which  Hilkiah  found 
in  the  temple  (2  K.  xxii.  12,  14;  also  called 
Asaiah,  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20).  [R.  W.  B.] 


ASAI'AH (fVET? ;  A<ratd;  Alex. hoi;  Asaia), 

name  of  four  men.  1.  ( 1  Chr.  ix.  5).  [Maabeiah.] 
2.  (1  Chr.  iv.  36 ;  vi.  30).  3.  (1  Chr.  xv.  6). 
4.  (1  Chr.  xv.  6,  11).   See  Asahiah. 

AS'ANA  {Aao-avi;  Asana),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Esd.  v.  31).  [A8HUAH.] 

A'SAPH  (t|DK ;  'Aerif;  Asaph).  1.  A 
Levite,  son  of  Berechiah,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
David's  choir  (1  Chr.  vi.  39).  Psalms  1.  and 
Ixxiii.  to  lxxxiii.  are  attributed  to  him,  but  pro- 
bably all  these,  except  1.,  Ixxiii.,  and  lxxvii.,  are 
of  later  origin  (Vaihinger,  Vers,  of  Psalms);  and 
he  was  in  aftertimes  celebrated  as  a  seer  (nTH)  as 
well  as  a  musical  composer,  and  was  put  on  a  par 
with  David  (2  Chr.  xxix.  30 ;  Neh.  xii.  46).  The 
office  appears  to  have  remained  hereditary  in  his 
family,  unless  he  was  the  founder  of  a  school  of 
poets  and  musical  composers,  who  were  called  after 
him  "  the  sons  of  Asaph  "  (comp.  the  Homeridae) 
(1  Chr.  xxv.  1 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  14;  Ezr.  ii.  41). 

2.  The  recorder  ("VSfD)  ofHexelriah  (2K.xviii. 
18,  37 ;  Is.  xxxvi.  3,  22).' 

3.  The  controller  of  the  royal  forests  of  Arta- 
xerxes  (Neh.  ii.  8). 

4.  A  Levite  (Neh.  xi.  17).  [R.  W.  B.] 

ASAB'EEL  &X~jVVl  ;  'E<r«(^A  ;  Asrael), 
name  of  a  man  (1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

ASABE'LAH  (D^K^K  ;  'Epa^X ;  Asarela)_ 
name  of  a  man  (1  Chr.  xxv.  2),  called  Jesh  arelah 

(ftyrzh) m  ver-  u- 

AS'CALON.  [Ashkelon.] 

ASE'AS  ('Ao-otot;  Ascot),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Esd.  ix.  32). 

ASEBE'BIA  ('A<rej8»|0fa;  Sebebms),  a  Levite 
(1  Esd.  viii.  47).  [Sherebiah.] 

ASE'BIA  ('A«/3(a ;  Asbia),  1  Esd.  viii.  48. 

AS'ENATH  (r»l»C ;  'Ao-ertf ;  Alex.  'A<r«- 

vtS  ;  Aseneth),  daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest,  or 
possibly  prince,  of  On  [Potipherah],  wife  of 
Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  45),  and  mother  of  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim  (xli.  50,  xlvi.  20).  Her  name  has  been 
considered  to  be  necessarily  Egyptian  (Lepsius, 
Chronologie  d.  Acgypter,  i.  p.  382),  and  Egyptian 
etymologies  have  therefore  been  proposed.  Gesenius 
(Thes.  s.  v.)  suggests  £.C~n6I*T"j  "  ^e  wn0  '* 
of  Neith,"  the  Egyptian  Minerva ;  but  this  word  has 
not  been  found  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  or  Coptic ; 
and  it  must  be  regarded  as  very  doubtful.  If  we 
are  guided  by  the  custom  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
only  parallel  case,  that  of  Bithiah,  whose  Hebrew 
name,  "  daughter,"  that  is,  "  servant,  of  Jehovah," 
implying  convention,  must  have  been  given  her  on 
her  marriage  to  Mered,  at  a  time  probably  not  long 
distant  fiom  that  of  Joseph's  rule  [Biihiah], 
we  must  suppose  that  his  Egyptian  wife  received  a 
Hebrew  name  from  Joseph,  especially  if  her  native 
name  implied  devotion  to  the  gods  of  the  country. 
Such  a  new  name  would  have  been  prewired  in 
preference  to  the  other  in  the  O.  T.  If  Hebrew, 
Asenath  may  be  compared  to  the  male  proper  name 
A:<nah,  fWDS  (Ezr.  ii.  50),  and  derived  like  it  from 
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|DK  or  DDK,  in  which  case  both  names  would 
signify  storehouse ;  unless  both  may  be  cognate  with 
DID,  and  mean  bramble,  a  sense  not  repugnant  to 

Semitic  usage  in  proper  names.    The  former  de- 
rivation is  perhaps  the  more  probable,  in  connexion 
with  Joseph's  history  and  the  name  of  Ephraim. 
A'SEB.   [Asher.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

ASE'BEB  (2eoc(o;  Saree),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Esd.  v.  32).  [Sisera.] 

A'BHAN  (JEW ;  'A<niV,  Alad?;  Asari),  a  city 
iu  the  low  country  of  Judah  named  in  Josh.  zv. 
42,  with  Libnah  and  Ether.  In  Josh.  xix.  7, 
and  1  Chr.  iv.  32,  it  is  mentioned  again  as  belong- 
ing to  Simeon,  but  in  company  with  Ain  and  liim- 
mon,  which  (see  Josh.  xv.  31)  appear  to  have  been 
much  more  to  the  south.  In  1  Chr.  vi.  59,  it  is 
given  as  a  priests'  city,  occupying  the  same  place 
as  the  somewhat  similar  word  Ain  Q'JJ)  does  in  the 
list  of  Josh.  xjri.  16. 

In  1  Sam.  xxx.  30,  Cbor-sshan  is  named  with 
Hormah  and  other  cities  of  "  the  South." 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onom.)  mention  a  village 
named  Bethasan  as  15  miles  west  of  Jerusalem ; 
but  this,  though  agreeing  sufficiently  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  place  in  Josh.  xv.  42,  is  not  far  enough 
south  for  the  indications  of  the  other  passages ;  and 
indeed  Eoseb.  and  Jer.  discriminate  Bethasan  from 
"  Asan  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon."  It  has  not  yet 
been  identified,  unless  it  be  the  same  as  Ain;  in 
which  case  Robinson  found  it  at  Al  Ohmeeir.  [G.] 

ASEPBEA  CPa&W,  I  adjure;  'E<ro0d;  domo 

jitramenti  is  the  transl.  of  the  Vulg.  "  of  the  house 
of  Ashbea"),  name  of  a  man  (1  Chr.  iv.  21). 

ASH'BEL  (^3B>K ;  'Ao-jEtyx,  'Aav&ip ;  Asbel), 

a  son  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  xlvi.  21 ;  Num.  xxvi.  38 ; 
1  Chr.  viii.  1).  Respecting  the  sons  of  Benjamin, 
see  Becher. 

ASH'DOD,  or  AZO'TUS  Oi"lE>K ; 'AC*™*. 
LXX.  and  N.  T.),  one  of  the  five  confederate  cities 
of  the  Philistines,  situated  about  30  miles  from  the 
southern  frontier  of  Palestine,  3  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  and  nearly  midway  between  Gaza  and 
Joppa.  It  stood  on  an  elevation  overlooking  the 
plain,  and  the  natural  advantages  of  its  position 
were  improved  by  fortifications  of  great  strength. 
For  this  reason  it  was  probably  selected  as  one  of 
the  seats  of  the  national  worship  of  Dagon  (1  Sam. 
v.  5).  It  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  47),  but  was  never  subdued  by  the  Israelites : 
it  appears  on  the  contrary  to  have  been  the  point 
for  conducing  offensive  operations  against  them,  so 
much  so,  that  after  Uzziah  had  succeeded  in  break- 
ing down  the  wall  of  the  town,  he  secured  himself 
against  future  attacks  by  establishing  forts  on  the 
adjacent  hills  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  6):  even  down  to  Ne- 
hemiah's  age  it  preserved  its  distinctiveness  of  race 
and  language  (Neh.  xiii.  23).  But  its  chief  im- 
portance arose  from  its  position  on  the  high-road 
from  Palestine  to  Egypt,  commanding  the  entrance 
to  or  from  the  latter  country :  it  was  on  this  ac- 
count besieged  by  Tartan,  the  general  of  the  Assy- 
rian king,  Sargon,  about  B.C.  716,  apparently  to 
frustrate  the  league  formed  between  Hezekiah  and 
Egypt  (Is.  xx.  1).  Its  impoitacce  as  well  as 
strength  it  testified  by  the  protracted  siege  which 
it  afterwards  sustained  under  Psammetichus,  about 
B.c.  630  (Herod,  ii.  157),  the  effects  of  which 
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are  incidentally  referred  to  by  Jer.  (ixv.  20). 
1  That  it  recovered  from  this  blow  appears  from  its 

being  mentioned  as  an  independent  power  in  alliance 
I  with  the  Arabians  and  others  against  Jerusalem 

(Neh.  iv.  7).  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Maccabees 
I  (1  Mace.  v.  68,  x.  84),  and  lay  in  ruins  until  the 
I  Roman  conquest  of  Judaea,  when  it  was  restored  by 

Gabinius,  B.C.  55  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  5,  §3 ;  B.  j. 

i.  7,  §7),  and  was  one  of  the  towns  assigned  to 
Salome  after  Herod's  death  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  8, 

1  §1).  The  only  notice  of  Azotus  in  the  N.  T.  is  in 
j  connexion  with  Philip's  return  from  Gaza  (Acts 
i  viii.  40).  It  is  now  an  insignificant  village,  with 
no  memorials  of  its  ancient  importance,  but  is  still 
called  Esdud.  [W.  L.  B.] 

ASHDOTH  PIS'GAH  (nipBn  nWK, 
from  t&tt,  "  to  pour  forth ;"  'AmjS&fl  (pturyi ; 
I  radices  Pisgae),  a  curious  and  (since  it  occurs 
I  in  none  of  the  later  books)  probably  a  very 
j  ancient  term,  found  only  in  Deut.  iii.  17 ;  Josh. 
>  xii.  3,  xiii.  20 ;  and  in  Deut.  iv.  49,  A.  V.  "  springs 
of  Pisgah."  In  the  two  passages  from  Deuteronomy 
the  words  form  part  of  a  formula,  by  which  appa- 
rently the  mountains  which  enclose  the  Dead  Sea  on 
the  east  side  are  defined.  Thus  in  iii.  17,  we  read, 
"  the  '  Arabah '  also  (».  «.  the  Jordan  valley)  and 
the  '  border,'  from  Cinnereth  (Sea  of  Galilee)  unto 
the  sea  of  the  *  Aiabah,'  the  Salt  Sea,  under  Ashdoth 
Imp- Pisgah  eastward:"  and  so  also  in  iv.  49, 
though  here  our  translators  have  chosen  to  vary  the 
formula  for  English  readers.  The  same  intention 
is  evident  in  the  passages  quoted  from  Joshua ;  and  * 
in  x.  40,  and  xii.  8  of  the  same  book,  Ashdoth  is 
used  alone — "  the  springs,"  to  denote  one  of  the 
main  natural  divisions  of  the  country.  The  only 
other  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  is  in  the  highly 
poetical  passage,  Num.  xxi.  15,  "the  'pouring 
forth'  of  the  '  torrents,'  which  extendeth  to  Shebeth- 
Ar."  This  undoubtedly  refers  also  to  the  east  of 
the  Dead  Sea. 

What  the  real  significance  of  the  term  may  be,  it 
is  impossible  in  our  present  ignorance  of  the  country 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  determine.  Doubtless,  like 
the  other  topographical  words  of  the  Bible,  it  has  a 
precise  meaning  strictly  observed  in  its  use;  but 
whether  it  be  the  springs  poured  forth  at  the  bas> 
of  the  mountains  of  Moab,  or  the  roots  or  spurs  of 
those  mountains,  or  the  mountains  themselves,  it  is 
useless  at  present  to  conjecture.  [G.] 

ASH  EB,  Apocr.  and  N.  T.  A'SEB  (IBfa ; 
'Aaiip;  Aser),  the  8th  son  of  Jacob,  by  Zilpah, 
Leah  8  handmaid  (Gen.  xxx.  13).  The  name  is 
interpreted  as  meaning  "  happy,"  iu  a  passage 
full  of  the  paronomastic  turns  which  distin- 
guish these  very  ancient  records :  "  And  Leah 
said,  '  In  my  happiness  am  I  ('TB'Na),  for  the 
daughters  will  call  me  happy'  ('MTE'tjt),  and  she 
called  his  name  Asher"  (TtW),  »•  e.  "happy."  A 
similar  play  occurs  in  the  blessing  of  Moses  (Deut. 
xxxiil.  24).  Gad  was  Zilpah's  other  and  elder  son, 
but  the  fortunes  of  the  brothers  were  not  at  all 
connected.  Of  the  tribe  descended  from  Asher  no 
action  is  recorded  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
sacred  history.  Its  name  is  found  in  the  various 
lists  of  the  tribes  which  occur  throughout  the 
earlier  books,  as  Gen.  xxxv.  xlvi.  Ex.  i.  Num.  i. 

ii.  xiii.  Sec.,  and  like  the  rest  Asher  sent  hi* 
chief  as  one  of  the  spies  from  Kadesh-barnea  (Num. 
xiii.).    During  the  march  through  the  desert  his 
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place  was  between  Dan  and  Naphtali  on  the  north 
side  of  the  tabernacle  (Num.  ii.  27) ;  and  after  the 
conquest  he  took  up  his  allotted  position  without 
any  special  mention. 

The  limits  of  the  territory  assigned  to  Asher  are, 
like  those  of  all  the  tribes,  and  especially  of  the 
northern  tribes,  extremely  difficult  to  trace.  This 
is  partly  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  principle  on 
which  these  ancient  boundaries  were  drawn  and 
recorded,  and  partly  from  the  absence  of  identi- 
fication of  the  majority  of  the  places  named.  The 
general  position  of  the  tribe  was  on  the  sea-shore 
from  Carmel  northwards,  with  Manasseh  on  the 
south,  Zebulun  and  Issachar  on  the  south-east,  and 
Naphtali  on  the  north-east  (Jos.  Ant.  v.  1,  §22). 
The  boundaries  and  towns  are  given  in  Josh.  xix. 
24 — 31,  xvii.  10,  ll.and  Judg.  i.  31,  32.  From  a 
comparison  of  these  passages  it  seems  plain  that 
Dor  (Tostm)  must  have  been  within  the  limits 
of  the  tribe,  in  which  case  the  southern  boundary 
was  probably  one  of  the  streams  which  enter  the 
Mediterranean  south  of  that  place — either  Nahr  el- 
Defneh  or  Nahr  Z'irha.  Following  the  beach  round 
the  promontory  of  Carmel,  the  tribe  then  possessed 
the  maritime  portion  of  the  rich  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
probably  for  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  from 
the  shore.  The  boundary  would  then  appear  to 
have  run  northwards,  possibly  bending  to  the  east 
to  embrace  Ahlab,  and  reaching  Zidon  by  Kanah  (a 
name  still  attached  to  a  site  six  miles  inland  from 
Said),  whence  it  turned  and  came  down  by  Tyre 
to  Aehzib  (Ecdippa,  now et-Zib") 

This  territory  contained  some  of  the  richest  soil 
in  all  Palestine  (Stanley,  265 ;  Kenrick,  Pitoen.  35), 
and  ia  its  productiveness  it  well  fulfilled  the  promise 
involved  in  the  name  "  Asher,"  and  in  the  bless- 
ings which  had  been  pronounced  on  him  by  Jacob 
and  by  Moses.  Here  was  the  oil  in  which  he  was 
to  "  dip  his  foot,"  the  "  bread  "  which  was  to  be 
"fat,"  and  the  "royal  dainties"  in  which  he  was 
to  indulge  ;b  and  here  in  the  metallic  manufactures 
of  the  Phoenicians  (Kenrick,  38)  were  the  "  iron 
and  brass"  for  his  "shoes."  The  Phoenician  set- 
tlements were  even  at  that  early  period  in  full 
vigour;0  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Asher  was 
soon  contented  to  partake  their  luxuries,  and  to 
"  dwell  among  them  "  without  attempting  the  con- 
quest and  extermination  enjoined  in  regard  to  nil 
the  Canaanites  (Judg.  i.  31,  32).  Accordingly  he 
did  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Accho,  nor 
Dor,4  nor  Zidon,  nor  Ahlab,  nor  Aehzib,  nor  Hel- 
bah,  nor  Aphik,  nor  Hehob  (Judg.  i.  31),  and  the 
natural  consequence  of  this  inert  acquiescence  is 
immediately  visible.  While  Zebulun  and  Naphtali 
"  jeoparded'  their  lives  unto  the  death "  in  the 
struggle  against  Siscra,  Asher  was  content  to  forget 
the  peril  of  his  fellows  in  the  creeks  and  harbours 
of  his  new  allies  (Judg.  v.  17,  J.8).  At  the  num- 
bering of  Israel  at  Sinai,  Asher  was  more  numerous 
than  either  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  or  Benjamin  (Num. 
i.  32-41),  but  in  the  reign  of  David,  so  insignificant 

*  Aohshaph  (LXX.  K««t+  or  Kataifra)  must  be 
Cha\fa :  Robinson's  identification  (iii.  55)  is  surely 
too  far  inland.  Alammelech  was  probably  on  the 
Nahr  el  Stelech,  a  tributary  of  the  KUhon.  Jipthah- 
cl  may  be  Jefat  (Rob.  111.  107).  Bethlehem  {Beit 
Lahm)  is  10  miles  Inland  from  the  shore  of  the  bay 
of  Chaifa  (Rob.  113);  and  as  it  was  in  Zebulun,  it 
Axes  the  distance  of  Asher's  boundary  as  less  than 
that  from  the  sea. 

•  For  the  crops,  we  Rob.  iii.  102 ;  for  the  oil,  Ken- 
rick, 31;  Reland,  817. 


had  the  tribe  become,  that  its  name  is  altogethei 
omitted  from  the  list  of  the  chief  rulers  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  16-22);  and  it  is  with  a  kind  of  astonish- 
ment that  it  is  related  that  "  divers  of  Asher  and 
Manasseh  and  Zebulun "  came  to  Jerusalem  to  the 
Passover  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1 1).  With  the 
exception  of  Simeon,  Asher  is  the  only  tribe  west 
of  the  Jordan  which  furnished  no  hero  or  judge  to 
the  nation."  "  One  name  alone  shines  out  of  the 
general  obscurity — the  aged  widow  *  Anna  the 
daughter  of  Phanuel  of  the  tribe  of  Aser,'  who  in 
the  very  close  of  the  history  departed  not  from  the 
temple,  but '  served  God  with  tastings  and  prayers 
night  and  day'"  (Stanley,  265).  [G.J 

ASHE'RAH  (fVTK'K),  the  name  ofa  Phoenician 
goddess,  or  rather  of  the  idol  itself.  Our  trans- 
lators following  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  (tXaot ), 
and  of  the  Vulg.  (lucus)  translate  the  word  by 
"  grove."  Almost  all  modern  interpreters  however 
since  Selden  (De  Diis  Syriis,  p.  343)  agree  that 
an  idol  or  image  of  some  kind  must  be  intended,  as 
seems  sufficiently  proved  from  such  passages  as 
2  K.  xxi.  7,  xxiii.  6,  in  the  latter  of  which  we  find 
that  Josiah  "  brought  out  the  Asherah  "  (or  as  our 
version  reads  "  the  grove  ")  "  from  the  house  of  the 
Lord."  There  can,  moreover,  be  no  doubt  that 
Asherah  is  very  closely  connected  with  Ashtoreth 
and  her  worship,  indeed  the  two  are  so  placed  in 
connexion  with  ench  other,  and  each  of  them  with 
Baal  (e.  g.  Judg.  iii.  7,  comp.  ii.  3 ;  Judg..vi.  25 ; 
1  K.  rviii.  19),  that  many  critics  have  regarded  * 
them  as  identical.  There  are  other  passages  how- 
ever in  which  these  terms  seem  to  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  as  2  K.  xsiil.  13,  14,  15.  Movers 
(PhSn.  i.  561)  first  pointed  out  and  established  the 
difference  between  the  two  names,  though  he  pro- 
bably goes  too  far  in  considering  them  as  names  of 
distinct  deities.  The  view  maintained  by  Bertheau 
(ffandb.  d.  A.  T.  Bicht.,  p.  67)  appears  to  be  the 
more  correct  one,  that  Ashtoreth  is  the  proper 
name  of  the  goddess,  whilst  Asherah  is  the  name  of 
the  image  or  symbol  of  the  goddess.  This  symbol 
seems  in  all  cases  to  have  been  of  wood  (see  e.  g. 
Judg.  vi.  25-30  ;  2  K.  xxiii.  14),  and  the  most  pro- 
bable etymology  of  the  term  (TtS'K  =  "IE*,  to  be 

straight,  direct)  indicates  that  it  was  formed  of 
the  straight  stem  of  a  tree,  whether  living  or  set 
up  for  the  purpose,  and  thus  points  us  to  the 
phallic  rites  with  which  no  doubt  the  worship  of 
Astarte  was  connected.  [Ashtoreth.]  See  also 
Egypt.  [F.W.G.] 

ASHES.  The  ashes  on  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  were  gathered  into  a  cavity  in  its  surface  ou 
aheap  called  the  apple  (niBfl),  from  its  round  shape 
(Cramer,  de  Ara  exteriori),  said  to  have  sometimes 
amounted  to  300  Cars;  but  this  Maimon.  and 
others  say  is  spoken  hyperbolice.  On  the  days  of 
the  three  solemn  festivals  the  ashes  were  not  re- 
moved, and  the  accumulation  taken  away  after- 
wards in  the  morning,  the  priests  casting  lots  for 
the  office  (Mishna  Temid.  i.  2,  and  ii.  2).  The 

c  Zidon  was  then  distinguished  by  the  name  Rab- 
bah  =  "  the  Strong,"  Josh.  xix.  28. 

d  This  name  is  added  by  the  LXX.  Compare  Josh, 
xvii.  11. 

•  This  would  be  well  compensated  for  if  the  ancient 
legend  could  be  proved  to  have  any  foundation,  that 
the  parents  of  St.  Paul  resided  at  Glseala,  or  Gush 
Cbaleb,  >. «.  the  Ahlab  of  Asher  (Judg.  i.  »1).  See 
Reland,  813. 
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ashes  of  a  red  heifer  burnt  entire,  according  to  regu- 
lations prescribed  in  Num.  xix.,  had  the  ceremonial 
efficacy  of  purifying  the  unclean  (Heb.  ix.  13),  but 
of  polluting  the  clean.  [Sacrifice.]  Ashes  about 
the  person,  especially  on  the  head,  were  used  as  a 
sign  of  sorrow.    [Mourning.]  [H.  H.] 

ASHTMA  (KD*tW  ;  *A<ri^9;  Asimd),a  god 

worshipped  by  the  people  of  Hamath.  The  worship 
was  introduced  into  Samaria  by  the  Hamathite 
colonists  whom  Shalmanezer  settled  in  that  land 
(2  K.  xTii.  30).  The  name  occurs  only  in  this 
single  instance.  The  Talmudists  say  that  the  word 
signifies  a  goat  without  hair,  or  rather  with  short 
hair  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.),  and  from  this  circum- 
stance Ashima  has  been  regarded  as  identical  with 
the  Mendesian  god  of  the  Egyptians  (considered 
by  the  Greeks  to  be  Pan),  to  whom  the  goat  was 
sacred.  This  god  has  also  by  some  been  identified 
with  the  Phoenician  god  Esmun  (see  Winer, 
JRealio.),  whose  name  is  frequently  found  in  Phoe- 
nician inscriptions  as  a  component  of  the  names  of 
persons,  and  who  is  regarded  as  the  Phoenician 
Aesculapius  (Gesen.  Mm.  Phocn.  pp.  136,  347). 
The  two  conjectures  are  not  necessarily  discrepant, 
since  to  the  Phoenician  Esmun  belong  the  charac- 
teristics both  of  Pan  and  of  Aesculapius  (Movers, 
PhBnizier,  i.  532).  There  are  many  other  con- 
jectures of  Jewish  writers  respecting  this  god,  but 
they  are  of  no  authority  whatever.     [F.  W.  G.] 

ASHTCELON,  A8TSELON,  Apocr.  AS*- 

CALON  {fh^Vl';  once  "the  Eshkalonitc," 
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'WiXWrj ;  'Ao-miXaw;  Saad.  ^N'wr  (note  the 

change  from  Aleph  to  Ain) ;  Ascalon),  one  of  the 
rive  cities  of  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  (Josh, 
xiii.  3;  1  Sam.  vi.  17),  bat  less  often  mentioned, 
and,  apparently,  less  known  to  the  Jews  than  the 
other  four.  This,  doubtless,  arose  from  its  re- 
mote situation,  alone,  of  all  the  Philistine  towns, 
on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean (Jer.  xlvii.  7),  and,  also,  well  down  to 
the  south.  Gaza,  indeed,  was  still  further  south, 
bat  then  it  was  on  the  main  road  from  Egypt  to 
the  centre  and  north  of  Palestine,  while  Ashkelon 
lay  considerably  to  the  left.  The  site,  which 
retains  its  ancient  name,  fully  bears  out  the  above 
inference :  but  some  indications  of  the  fact  may  be 
traced,  even  in  the  scanty  notices  of  Ashkelon 
which  occur  in  the  Bible.  Thus,  the  name  is 
omitted  from  the  list  in  Josh.  XT.  of  the  Philistine 
towns  falling  to  the  lot  of  Judah  (bnt  comp.  Jos. 
Ant.  V.  1,  §22,  where  it  is  specified),  although 
Ekron,  Ashdod  and  Gaza  are  all  named ;  and  con- 
siderable uncertainty  rests  over  its  mention  in 
Judg.  i.  18  (see  Bertheau  in  Excg.  Handb.).  Sam- 
son went  down  from  Timnath  to  Ashkelon,  when  he 
slew  the  thirty  men  and  took  their  spoil,  as  if  to  a 
remote  place  whence  his  exploit  was  not  likely  to 
be  heard  of ;  and  the  only  other  mention  of  it  in 
the  historical  books  is  in  the  formulistic  passages, 
Josh.  xiii.  3,  and  1  Sam.  vi.  17,  and  in  the  casual 
notices  of  Jud.  ii.  28 ;  1  Mac.  x.  86,  xi.  60,  xii. 
33.  The  other  Philistine  cities  are  each  distin- 
guished by  some  special  occurrence  or  fact  con- 
nected with  it,  but  except  the  one  exploit  of  Sam- 
son, Ashkelon  is  to  us  no  more  than  a  name.  In 


*  The  usual  form  would  be  ^j?B>K,  Aihkal.  RB- 

diger  (in  Gesenins,  1 178)  suggests  that  the  uncom- 
mon termination  is  a  Philistine  form. 


the  poetical  books  it  occurs  2  Sam.  i.  20;  Jer. 

xxv.  20,  xlvi.  5,  7;  Am.  i.  8;  Zeph.  ii.  4,  7; 
Zech.  ix.  5. 

In  the  post-biblical  times  Ashkelon  rose  to  con- 
siderable importance.  Near  the  town — though  all 
traces  of  them  have  now  vanished — were  the  temple 
and  sacred  lake  of  Derceto,  the  Syrian  Venus; 
and  it  shared  with  Gaza  an  infamous  reputation  for 
the  steadfastness  of  its  heathenism  and  for  the 
cruelties  there  practised  on  Christians  by  Julian 
(Reland,  588,  590).  "  The  soil  around  the  town 
was  remarkable  for  its  fertility ;  the  wine  of  Asca- 
lon was  celebrated,  and  the  Al-henna  plant 
flourished  better  than  in  any  other  place  except 
Canopus"  (Kenrick,  28).  It  was  also  celebrated 
for  its  cypresses,  for  figs,  olives,  and  pomegranates, 
and  for  its  bees,  which  gave  their  name  to  a  valley 
in  the  neighbourhood  (Kenrick,  28 ;  Edrisi  and  Ibn 
Batuta  in  Ritter,  PalBstma,  88).  Its  name  is 
familiar  to  us  in  the  "  Eschalot"  or  "  Shallot,"  a 
kind  of  onion,  first  grown  there,  and  for  which 
this  place  was  widely  known.  "  The  sacred  doves 
of  Venus  still  fill  with  their  cooings  the  luxuriant 
gardens  which  grow  in  the  sandy  hollow  within 
the  ruined  walls  ■  (Stanley,  257).  Ascalon  played 
a  memorable  part  in  the  straggles  of  the  Crusades. 
"  In  it  was  entrenched  the  hero  of  the  last  gleam 
of  history  which  has  thrown  its  light  over  the 
plains  of  Philistia,  and  within  the  walls  and  towers 
now  standing  Richard  held  his  court"  (Stanley, 
ibid.).  By  the  Mahomedan  geographers  it  was 
called  "  the  bride  of  Syria"  (Schultens,  Index 
Oeogr.). 

"The  position  of  the  town  is  naturally  very 
strong:  the  walls  are  built  on  a  ridge  of  rock 
which  winds  in  a  semicircular  carve  around  the 
town  and  terminates  at  each  end  in  the  sea.  There 
is  no  bay  or  shelter  for  ships,  but  a  small  harbour 
towards  the  east  advanced  a  little  way  into  the 
town,  and  anciently  bore,  like  that  of  Gaza,  the 
name  of  Majumas"  (Kenrick,  28). 

In  the  time  of  Origen  some  wells  of  remarkable 
shape  were  shown  near  the  town,  which  were 
believed  to  be  those  dug  by  Isaac,  or  at  any  rate, 
to  be  of  the  time  of  the  patriarchs.  In  connexion 
with  this  tradition  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that 
in  the  Samaritan  version  of  Gen.  xx.  1,  2,  and 

xxvi.  1,  Askelon  (tf>pO»b)  »  put  for  the  "  Gerar" 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  [G.] 

ASH'KENAZ  (TJ3B>1*  ;  'A<rx«r*<;  Atcena), 
one  of  the  three  sons  of  Gomer,  son  of  Japhet  (Gen. 
x.  3),  that  is,  one  of  the  peoples  or  tribes  belonging 
to  the  great  Japhetic  division  of  the  human  race,  and 
springing  immediately  from  that  part  of  it  which 
bears  the  name  of  Gomer.  The  original  seat  of  the 
people  of  Ashkenaz  was  undoubtedly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Armenia,  since  they  are  mentioned  by 
Jeremiah  (li.  27)  in  connexion  with  the  kingdoms  of 
Ararat  and  Minni.  We  are  not,  however,  on  this  ac- 
count to  conclude  that  they,  any  more  than  the  Go- 
merites  in  general,  were  confined  to  this  locality. 
Assuming  here,  what  will  be  more  properly  discussed 
under  the  word  Japhet,  that  the  Japhetic  tribes  mi- 
grated from  their  original  seats  westward  and  north* 
ward,  thus  peopling  Asia  Minor  and  Europe,  we 
may  probably  recognise  the  tribe  of  Ashkenaz  on 
the  northern  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  name  of  / 
Lake  Ascanius,  and  in  Europe  in  the  name  Scand-a, 


b  Note  here,  as  in  the  Arabic,  the  substitution  of 
Ain  for  Aleph. 
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Scanot-inavia.  Koobel  (  VbUkertafel,  p.  35)  regards 
the  word  at  a  compound  (T33"CN),  the  latter 
element  being  equivalent  to  the  Gr.  yivos,  Lat. 
fjcns,  genus.  Eng.  kind,  kin ;  the  meaning  therefore 

J  being  the  As-race.  If  this  be  so,  it  would  seem 
that  we  here  find  the  origin  of  the  name  Asia, 
which  has  subsequently  been  extended  to  the  whole 
eastern  part  of  the  world.  Knobel  considers  that 
Ashkenaz  is  to  be  identified  with  the  German  race. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  though  possessing  little 
weight  as  evidence  for  this  view,  that  the  rabbins, 
even  to  the  present  day,  call  Germany  t33K>X. 

l  The  opinion  of  Gorres  {VSIkertafel,  p.  92)  that 
Ashkenaz  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Cymry 
or  Gaelic  race  seems  less  probeble  than  that  of 
Knobel.  [F.  W.  G.] 


ASH'NAH  (fllB«),  the  name  of  two  dties 

of  Judah,  both  in  the  Shefelah  or  Lowland ;  (1) 
named  between  Zorea  and  Zanoah,  and  therefore 
probably  N.W.  of  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xv.  33 ;  "Avva; 
Asena) ;  and  (2)  between  Jiphthah  and  Nezib,  and 
therefore  to  the  S.W.  of  Jerusalem  (Josh.  nr.  43 ; 
Ema).  Each,  according  to  Robinson's  Map  (1857), 
would  be  about  16  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  there- 
fore corresponding  to  the  Bethasan  of  the  Onomast. 
Eusebius  names  another  place,  'Ktfyi,  but  with  no 
indication  of  position.  [GJ 

ASHTENAZ  (MSB'S,  of  uncertain  origin,  yet 
see  Hitzig  on  Dan.  i.  3,  and  compare  the  form 
T»e>K,Gen.x.3;  LXX.,'A/8«<rJp(= njy  >3*t(?); 

'Ao^wc'g,  Theodot. ;  Asphaz,  Abiezer,  Syr.),  the 
master  of  the  eunuchs  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan. 

i.  3).  [B.  F.  W.] 

ASHTAROTH,  and  (once)  AS'TAHOTH 
(TVnnE^P;  '\map&6;  AstarotK),  a  city  on  the 

E.  of  Jordan,  in  Bashan,  in  the  kingdom  of  Og, 
doubtless  so  called  from  being  a  seat  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  goddess  of  the  same  name.  [Ash- 
toreth.]  It  is  generally  mentioned  as  a  descrip- 
tion or  definition  of  Og, — who  "  dwelt  in  Astaroth 
in  Edrei."  (Deut.  i.  4),  "  at  Ashtaroth  and  at 
Edrei "  (Josh.  xii.  4,  xiii.  12),  or  "  who  was  at 
Ashtaroth "  (ix.  10).  It  fell  into  possession  of  th< 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xiii.  31),  and  was 
given  with  its  suburbs  or  surrounding  pasture-lands 
(BnjD)  to  the  Gershonites  (1  Chr.  vi.  71  [56] , 
the  other  Levitical  city  in  this  tribe  being  Golan. 
In  the  list  in  Josh.  xxi.  27,  the  name  is  given  as 
Becshterah  (quasi 'g  JV3  =  "  house  of  A . ;"  Iteland, 

621  Gescnius,  Thes.  175  a,  196  uu,  1083).  No- 
thing more  is  heard  of  Ashtaroth.  It  is  not  named 
in  any  of  the  lists,  such  as  those  in  Chronicles,  or 
of  Jeremiah,  in  which  so  many  of  the  trans-Jordanic 
places  are  enumerated.  Jerome  (Onom.  Astaroth) 
states  that  in  his  time  it  lay  six  miles  from  Adra, 
which  again  was  25  from  Bostra.  Eusebius  and  he 
further  (Asteroth  Carnaim)  speak  of  two  xauxd,  or 
castella,  which  lay  nine  miles  apart,  "  inter  Adaram 
ct  Abilam  civitates."  One  of  these  was  possibly 
that  first  named  above,  and  the  other  may  have  been 
Ashteroth-karnaim.  The  only  trace  of  the  name 
yet  recovered  in  these  interesting  districts  is  Tctl- 
Ashterah  or  Asherah  (Ritter,  Syria,  819;  Porter, 

ii.  212),  and  of  this  nothing  more  than  the  name 
is  known.  Uzziah  the  Ashterathite  is  named  in 
1  Chr.  xi.  44.  [G.] 


A8HTOBETH 
ASHTEBOTH  -  KAB'NAIli  (niFttST 
D»3Tp  =  "  Ashtaroth  of  the  two  horns  or  peaks ;" 

Sam.  Vers.  'jrrVj'BJJ;  Saad.     ^Wli  *A<rra- 

pifl  koX  (Alex,  omits  nal)  Kapvtdv;  Astaroth 
Carnaim),  a  place  of  very  great  antiquity,  the 
abode  of  the  Rephaim  at  the  time  of  the  incur- 
sion of  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  while  the  cities 
of  the  plain  were  still  standing  in  their  oasis.  The 
name  reappears  but  once,  and  that  in  the  later 
history  of  the  Jews,  as  Carnaim,  or  Camion  (1 
Mace.  T.  26,  43,  44;  2  Mace  xii.  21,  26;  Jos. 
Ant.  xii.  8,  §4),  "  a  strong  and  great  city." 
"  hard  to  besiege,"  with  a  "  temple  (to  Te/teww) 
of  Atargatis "  (to  'Arapyaruoy),  but  with  no  in- 
dication of  its  locality,  beyond  its  being  in  "  the 
land  of  Galaad." 

It  is  usually  assumed  to  be  the  same  place  as 
the  preceding  [ASHTaBOTh],  but  the  few  facts 
that  can  be  ascertained  are  all  against  such  an 
identification.  1.  The  affix  "  Karoaim,"  which 
certainly  indicates  some  distinction,*  and  which  in 
the  times  of  the  Maccabees,  as  quoted  above,  appears 
to  have  superseded  the  other  name.  2.  The  fact 
that  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon, 
though  not  very  clear  on  the  point,  yet  certainly 
make  a  distinction  between  Ashtaroth  and  A. -Car- 
naim, describing  the  latter  as  a  Ketfih  /ttyurrii  rys 
'Apafilas,  vicus  grandis  in  angulo  Batanaeeae.  3. 
Some  weight  is  due  to  the  renderings  of  the  Sama- 
ritan version,  and  of  the  Arabic  version  of  Saadiah, 
which  give  Ashtaroth  as  in  the  text,  but  A.-Kar- 
naim  by  entirely  different  names  (see  above).  The 
first  of  these,  Aphinith,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  yet  recognised ;  but  the  second,  es-Sanamein, 
can  hardly  be  other  than  the  still  important  place 
which  continues  to 'bear  precisely  the  same  name, 
On  the  Haj  route,  about  25  miles  sooth  of  Damascus, 
and  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Lejah  (Burckh.  55 ;  Kilter, 
Syria,  812).  Perhaps  it  is  some  confirmation  of 
this  view  that  while  the  name  Karnaim  refers  to 
some  double  character  in  the  deity  there  worshipped, 
es-Sanamein  is  also  dual,  meaning  "  the  two  idols." 
There  accordingly  we  are  disposed  to  fix  the  site  of 
Ashtaroth-Karnaim  in  the  absence  of  further  evi- 
dence. [G.] 

ASHTORETH  (ninety;  'Aeripn,;  As- 
tarte),  the  principal  female  divinity  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, as  Baal  was  the  principal  male  divinity.  It  is 
a  peculiarity  of  both  names  that  they  frequently 
occur  in  the  plural  and  are  associated  together 
in  this  form  (Judg.  x.6;  1  Sam.  vii.  4,  xii.  10). 
Gescnius  {Thes.  s.  ct>.)  maintained  that  by  these 
plurals  were  to  be  understood  statues  of  Baal 
and  Astarte ;  but  the  more  correct  view  seems  to 
be  that  of  Movers  (Phdn.  i.  175,  602),  that  the 
plurals  are  used  to  indicate  different  modifications 
of  the  divinities  themselves.  In  the  earlier  books 
of  the  0.  T.,  only  the  plural,  Ashtaroth,  occurs, 
and  it  is  not  till  the  time  ef  Solomon,  who  intra 
duced  the  worship  of  the  Sidonian  Astarte,  aim 
only  iff  reference  to  that  particular  goddess,  Ash  to- 
reth of  the  Sidonians,  that  the  singular  is  found  in 
the  O.  T.  (1  K.  xi.  5,  33;  2  K.  xxiii.  13).  The 
worship  of  Astarte  was  very  ancient  and  very 


*  This  was  held  by  the  Jews  at  the  date  of  the 
Talmud  to  refer  to  its  situation  between  two  high 
peaked  hills  (sec  Sukiah,  fol.  2),  though  it  more 
probably  alludes  to  the  worship  of  the  homed  goddess, 
the  11  mooned  Ashtaroth." 
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widely  spread.  We  find  the  plural  Ashtaroth 
united  with  the  adjunct  Kamaim  as  the  name  of  a 
city  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  5), 
and  we  read  of  a  temple  of  this  goddess,  appa- 
rently as  the  goddess  of  war,  amongst  the  Philis- 
tines in  the  time  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10).  From 
the  connexion  of  this  goddess  with  Baal  or  Bel 
we  should  moreover  naturally  conclude  that  she 
would  be  found  in  the  Assyrian  pantheon,  and  in 
j  fact  the  name  Ishtar  appears  to  be  clearly  identified 
in  the  list  of  the  great  gods  of  Assyria  (Layard, 
AT.  and  B.,  352,  629 ;  Kawlinson,  Early  History 
of  Babylon,  Lond.  1854,  p.  23 ;  Rawlinson,  Hero- 
dotus, i.  634).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
this  Assyrian  goddess  is  the  Ashtoreth  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Astute  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. The  worship  of  Astarte  seems  to  have  ex- 
tended wherever  Phoenician  colonies  were  founded. 
Thus  we  find  her  name  in  inscriptions  still  existing 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Citium,  and  also  at  Carthage  (Gesen.  Mm.  Phoen. 
pp.  125, 449),  and  not  unfrequently  as  an  element 
in  Phoenician  proper  names,  as  "Atrrafrros, '  A/35o- 
ordproi,  AeKetaarapros  (Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  18).  The 
name  occurs  moreover  written  in  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, as  Astart  (Ges.  The*.  $.  v.  For  evi- 
dence of  her  wide-spread  worship  see  also  Eckhel, 
Doct.  Num.  iii.  369  sqq.).  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  Rodiger  in  his  recently  published  Addenda  to 
Gesenius'  Thesaurus  (p.  106)  notices  that  in  the 
inscription  on  the  sarcophagus  of  a  king  named 
Esmunazar  discovered  in  January,  1855  (see 
Robinson,  iii.  36,  note),  the  founding,  or  at 
least  restoration,  of  the  temple  of  this  goddess  at 
Sidon,  is  attributed  to  him  and  to  his  mother 
Amashtoreth,  who  is  further  styled  priestess  of 
Ashtoreth. 

If  now  we  seek  to  ascertain  the  character  and  at- 
tributes of  this  goddess  we  find  ourselves  involved 
in  considerable  perplexity.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  general  notion  symbolized  is  that  of  pro- 
ductive power,  as  Baal  symbolizes  that  of  gene- 
rative power,  and  it  would  be  natural  to  conclude 
that  as  the  sun  is  the  great  symbol  of  the  latter, 
and  therefore  to  be  identified  with  Baal,  so  the 
moon  is  the  symbol  of  the  former  and  must  be 
identified  with  Astarte.  That  this  goddess  was  so 
typified  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  The  ancient 
name  of  the  city,  Ashtaroth-Kamaim,  already  re- 
ferred to,  seems  to  indicate  a  horned  Astarte,  that 
is  an  image  with  a  crescent  moon  on  her  head  like 
the  Egyptian  Athor.  At  any  rate  it  is  certain  that 
she  was  by  some  ancient  writers  identified  with  the 
moon,  thus  Lucian  (De  Syria  Dea,  4)  says, 
'harifrrrtv  !"  iyh  toxics  2f  \r)valr)r  Iwitvax.  And 
again  Herod ian,  v.  6,  10,  Obpaylav  GoiriKts 
Ao-rpoipxt"  (•  grecised  form  of  Astarte)  iro- 
fii(ovtri,  ot\1)i>riv  tlrai  B4\ovrfs.  On  these 
grounds  Movers,  Winer,  Keil,  and  others  maintain 
that  originally  Ashtoreth  was  the  moon-goddess. 
On  the  other  hand  it  appears  to  be  now  ascertained 
that  the  Assyrian  Ishtar  was  not  the  moon-goddess, 
but  the  planet  Venus  (Rawlinson,  Herod.  1.  c),  and 
it  is  certain  that  Astarte  was  by  many  ancient  writers 
identified  with  the  goddess  Venus  (or  Aphrodite)  as 
well  as  also  with  the  planet  of  that  name.  The 
name  itself  seems  to  be  identical  with  our  word 
v  Star,  a  word  very  widely  spread  (Sanskrit,  tara ; 

Zend,  star&nm ;  Pehlevi,  sctaran;  Pen.  xjl£%»^ 

istarah;  Gr.  lurrlip;  Lat.  stella).  Though  this 
derivation  is  regarded  as  doubtful  by  Keil,  from 


the  absence  of  the  initial  J?  in  all  the  presumed 
representatives  of  the  word  (Kdnije,  i.  168,  Eng. 
tr.  i.  189),  it  i«  admitted  by  Gesenius,  Fiirst, 
Movers,  and  most  Hebrew  critics  on  apparently 
good  grounds.  On  the  whole  it  seems  most  likely 
that  both  the  moon  and  the  planet  were  looked 
upon  as  symbols,  under  different  aspects  and  per- 
haps at  different  periods,  of  the  goddess,  just  as 
each  of  them  may  in  different  aspects  of  the  hea- 
vens be  regarded  as  the  "  queen  of  heaven." 

The  inquiry  as  to  the  worship  paid  to  the  goddess 
is  not  less  perplexed  than  that  of  the  heavenly  body 
in  which  she  was  symbolized.  Movers  (PhSn. 
607)  distinguishes  two  Astartes,  one  Carthagi- 
nian-Sidonian,  a  virgin  goddess  symbolized  by  die 
moon,  the  other  Syro-Phoenician  symbolized  by  the 
planet  Venus.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  the  worship  of  Astarte  became  iden- 
tified with  that  of  Venus :  thus  Cicero  (de  Nat. 
Deor.  iii.  23)  speaks  of  a  fourth  Venus,  "  Syria 
Tyroque  concepts,  quae  Astarte  vocatur,"  and  that 
this  worship  was  connected  with  the  most  impure 
and  licentious  rites  is  apparent  from  the  close  con- 
nexion of  this  goddess  with  Ashebah,  or,  as  our 
translators  rendered  the  word,  "  groves."  It  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  here  enter  further  into 
the  very  perplexed  and  revolting  subject  of  the 
worship  of  this  goddess.  The  reader  who  wishes 
to  pursue  the  inquiry  may  rind  ample  details  in 
Movers'  PhSaizier,  already  referred  to,  and  in 
Creuzer*s  Symbol*.  [K.  W.  G.] 

ABH-TBEE  (flfc,  '0ren,  rendered  by  theiXX. 

rfovt,  and  by  the  Vulg.  pinus).  It  is  mentioned 
only  in  Is.  xliv.  14,  in  connexion  with  other  timber 
trees.  The  similarity  of  sound  favours  the  notion 
that  it  is  the  Latin  ornrn,  or  ash-tree;  and  Celsius 
(Hierobot.  i.  192)  takes  it  to  be  the  Arabic 

S 

which,  according  to  Sprengel  {Hist,  rei 

herb.  i.  14)  is  the  Capparis  spinosa  of  Linnaeus, 
a  thorny  tree  producing  bitter  berries.  Gesenius, 
however,  prefers  to  render  it  by  pine,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  and  supposes  the 
name  to  have  arisen  from  the  gracefulness  of  its 
form,  the  root  being  ]TH,  which  in  Arabic  signifies 
agilis,  gracilis  fait.  [W.  D.] 

A8ITUR  (f\mX  ;  'AtxA,  "Ao-oip;  Aslmr, 

Assur),  the  "  Father  of  Tekoa"  (1  Chr.  ii.  24, 
iv.  5). 

ASHUBITES,  the  (nitTKn  ;  rhy  e«ripf; 

Alex.  Baa-rip ;  Oesmri).  This  name  occurs 
only  in  the  enumeration  of  those  over  whom 
Ishbosheth  was  made  king  (2  Sam.  ii.  9).  By 
some  of  the  old  interpreters — Arabic,  Syriac, 
and  Vulgate  versions — and  in  modern  times  by 
Ewald  (Oesch.  iii.  145),  the  name  is  taken  as 
meaning  the  Geshurites,  the  members  of  a  small 
kingdom  to  the  S.  or  S.E.  of  Damascus,  one  of  the 
petty  states  which  were  included  under  the  general 
title  of  Aram.  [ARAM;  Geshcr.]  The  difficulty 
in  accepting  this  substitution  is  that  Geshur  had  a 
king  of  its  own,  Talmai,  whose  daughter  moreover 
was  married  to  David  somewhere  about  this  very 
time  (1  Chr.  iii  2,  compared  with  4),  a  circum- 
stance not  consistent  with  his  being  the  ally  of  Ish- 
bosheth, or  with  the  latter  being  made  king  over 
the  people  of  Geshur.  Talmai  was  still  king  many 
yrars  after  this  occurrence  (2  Sam.  xiii.  37).  In 
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addition,  Geshur  was  iurely  too  remote  from  Ma- 
hanaim  and  from  the  rest  'oflshbosheth's  territory 
to  be  intended  here. 

It  would  therefore  be  perhaps  safer  to  follow 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  which  has  Beth-Asher, 
TB'K  JV3  "  the  house  of  Asher,"  a  reading  sup- 
ported  by  several  MSS.  of  the  original  text,  which, 
omitting  the  Vau,  have  ntPNil  (Davidson,  Hebr. 
Text,  ad  loc.).  "  The  Asherites  "  will  then  denote 
the  whole  of  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  above 
Jezreel  (the  district  of  tie  plain  of  Esdraelon),  and 
the  enumemtion  will  proceed  regularly  from  north 
to  south,  Asher  to  Benjamin.  The  form  "  Asherite  " 
occurs  in  Judg.  i.  32. 

The  reading  of  the  LXX.  was  evidently  quite 
different;  but  what  it  was  has  not  been  yet 
recognised. 

There  is  clearly  no  reference  here  to  the  Asshurim 
of  Gen.  xiv.  3.  [G.] 

ASITVATH  (rWJl;  Aott;  Asoth),  name  of  a 
man  (1  Chr.  vii.  33)7 

A^IA  (ft  'Atria).  The  passages  in  the  N.  T., 
where  this  word  occurs,  are  the  following :  Acts  ii. 
9,  vi.  9,  ivi.  6,  lix.  10,  22,  26,  27,  xx.  4,  16,  18, 
xxi.  27,  xxvii.  2 ;  Rom.  xvi.  5  (where  the  true 
reading  is  'Ao-fas) ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19  ;  2  Cor.  i.  8 ; 
2  Tim.  i.  15;  1  Pet.  i.  1 ;  Rev.  i.  4,  11.  [Chief 
of  Asia:  see  Asiarch.]  In  all  these  passages 
it  may  be  confidently  stated  that  the  word  is  used, 
not  for  "  the  continent  of  Asia,"  nor  for  what  we 
commonly  understand  by  "  Asia  Minor,"  but  for  a 
Roman  province  which  embraced  the  western  part 
of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  which  Ephe- 
sus  was  the  capital.  This  province  originated  in 
the  bequest  of  Attalus.  king  of  PergamuB,  or  king 
of  Asia,  who  left  by  will  to  the  Roman  Republic  his 
hereditary  dominions  in  the  west  of  the  peninsula 
(B.C.  133).  Some  rectifications  of  the  frontier 
were  made,  and  "  Asia"  was  constituted  a  province. 
Under  the  early  Emperors  it  was  rich  and  flourishing, 
though  it  had  been  severely  plundered  under  the 
Republic.  In  the  division  made  by  Augustus  of 
senatorial  and  imperial  provinces,  it  was  placed  in 
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the  tanner  class,  and  was  governed  by  a  proconsul. 
(Hence  ocftJxoTot,  Acts  xix.  38,  and  on  coins.)  It 
contained  many  important  cities,  among  which 
were  the  seven  churches  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  it 
was  divided  into  assize  districts  for  judicial  business. 
(Hence  iyopaioi,  i.  e.  fiitifm.  Acta,  ibid.).  It  is 
not  possible  absolutely  to  define  the  inland  bound- 
ary of  this  province  during  the  life  of  St.  Paul : 
indeed  the  limits  of  the  provinces  were  frequently 
undergoing  change ;  but  generally  it  may  be  said 
that  it  included  the  territory  anciently  subdivided 
into  Aeolis,  Ionia,  and  Doris,  and  afterwards  into 
Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria.     [Mysia,  Lycia,  Bi- 

THYNIA,  PHRYOIA,  GALATIA.] 

Meyer's  comment  on  Acts  xvi.  6  is  curious,  and 
neither  necessary  nor  satisfactory.  He  supposes 
that  the  divine  intimation  given  to  St.  Paul  had 
reference  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  as  opposed  to 
Europe,  and  that  the  apostle  supposed  it  might 
have  reference  simply  to  Asia  cis  Taurum,  and 
therefore  attempted  to  penetrate  into  Bithynia. 
The  view  of  Meyer  and  De  Wette  on  Acts  xxvii.  2 
(and  of  the  former  on  Acts  xix.  10),  viz.,  that  the 
peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  is  intended,  involves  a  bad 
geographical  mistake :  for  this  term  "  Asia  Minor" 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  applied  till  some 
centuries  after  the  Christian  era.  Moreover  the 
mistake  introduces  confusion  into  both  narratives. 
It  is  also  erroneous  to  speak  of  Asia  in  the  N.  T. 
as  A.  proconsular^ ;  tor  this  phrase  also  was  of 
later  date,  and  denoted  one  of  Constantine's  subdivi- 
sions of  the  province  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

In  the  books  of  Maccabees,  where  reference  is 
made  to  the  pre-provinciol  period  of  this  district 
(B.C.  200-150),  we  frequently  encounter  the  word 
Asia  in  its  earlier  sense.  The  title  "  King  of  Asia" 
was  used  by  the  Seleucid  monarchs  of  Antioch,  and 
was  claimed  by  them  even  after  it  more  properly 
belonged  to  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Attalus 
(see  1  Mace.  xi.  13  ;  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life 
and  Epistles  of  St.  Paid,  ch.  xiv. ;  Marquardt's 
BBm.  AltertMhner,  in.  pp.  130-146).  [J.  S.  H.] 

ASIAK'CHAE  £\<rulpx<u ;  principes  Asia*, 
Vulg. ;  chief  of  Asia,  A.  V. ;  Acta  xix.  31), 
officers  chosen  annually  by  the  cities  of  that  part 


Greek  Imperil]  Copper  Colo  (*■  nusdnllion  ")  til  Laodkee,  or  Phregui 


with  num.  of  Amrch. 


I  AYTKAIMAVP  .  ANTON  EINOCCE.    Bum  of  Emperor  lo  righi.    Her.  i  EniAIAITirP  HTOCACIAP  . 
AAOAIKEON  NEOKOPON.   Figure  in  trramph.l  quednno  of  Una,  lo  left. 


of  the  province  of  Asia,  of  which  Ephesus  was,  under 
Homan  government,  the  metropolis.  They  had 
charge  of  the  public  games  and  religious  theatrical 
spectacles,  the  expenses  of  which  they  bore,  as  was 
done  by  the  holders  of  Kttrovpylai  at  Athens,  and 


the  aediles  at  Rome  (Kiebuhr,  in.  35;  Gibbon,  xv. 
U.  205,  ed.  Smith).  Their  office  was  thus,  in  great 
measure  at  least,  religious,  and  they  are  in  conse- 
quence sometimes  called  &px>*p*'S,  ond  their  office 
Itputrirn  (Ma/t.  S.  I'olycarp.  in  Patr.  Ap.  c.  21). 
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Probably  it  represented  the  religious  element  of  the 
ancient  Panionian  league ;  to  the  territorial  limits 
of  which  also  the  circle  of  the  functions  of  the 
Anarchs  nearly  corresponded.  (See  Herod,  i.  142.) 
Officers  called  Aviridp x<"  are  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  665),  who  exercised  judicial  and  civil  func- 
tions, subject  to  the  Roman  government ;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Asiarchs  exercised 
any  but  the  religions  functions  above-mentioned. 
Modestinus  names  BiSwwpx'a  aa^  KainroJoicapx'a 
as  religious  offices  in  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia. 
The  office  of  Asiarch  was  annual,  and  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  proconsul,  but  might  be 
renewed;  and  the  title  appears  to  have  been  con- 
tinued to  those  who  had  at  any  time  held  the  office. 
From  its  costliness,  it  was  often  (&<•)  conferred  on 
a  citizen  of  the  wealthy  city  of  Tralles  (Strabo,  xiv. 
p.  649).  Philip,  the  Asiarch  at  the  time  of  S.  Poly- 
carp's  martyrdom,  was  a  Trallian.  Coins  or  in- 
scriptions bearing  the  names  of  persons  who  had 
served  the  office  of  Asiarch,  once  or  more  times, 
are  known  as  belonging  to  the  following  cities: 
Aphrodisias,  Cyzicus,Hypaepa,  Laodicea,  Pergamus, 
Philadelphia,  Sardis,  Smyrna,  Thyatira.  (Aristid. 
Or.  xxvi.  p.  518,  ed.  Dind. ;  Eckhel,  ii.  507  ;  iv. 
207 ;  Bockh,  Inscr.  vol.  ii. ;  Van  Dale,  Dissert. 
p.  274,  seq. ;  Krause,  Cimtates  Neocorae,  p.  71 ; 
Wetstein,  On  Acts  XIX. ;  Akerman,  Numismatic 
Iliustr.  p.  51  ;  Herod,  v.  38  ;  Hammond,  On 
N.  T.)  [H.  W.  P.] 

ASI'BIAS  (Afft$ias ;  Zabdias),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Esd.  ix.  29). 

A-SIEL  (We*?  i 

'Afft^X;  Asiel),  name  of  a 

man  (1  Chr.  iv.  35). 

AS1PHA  ("AirtaVt;  Oaspha),  1  Esd.  v.  29. 
[Hasupha.] 

AS'KELON.  [Ashkelon.] 

ASMODEUS  (nDfK;    *A<rMO»oa>i,  Tob. 

iii.  8),  the  same  as  li"73S,  which  in  Job  xxxi.  12, 

&c.,  means  "destruction,"  and  'AroAAiW,  Rev. 
ix.  11,  where  he  is  called  "  a  king,  the  angel  of  the 
bottomless  pit,"  and  S  'OKoBptiav,  Wisd.  xviii.  25, 
where  he  is  represented  as  the  "  Evil  angel "  (Ps. 
lxxviii.  49)  of  the  plague.  (Schleusncr's  Thesaur. 
j.  v.)  Prom  the  feet  that  the  Talmud  (cod. 
Gittin.  Eccles.  i.  12)  calls  him  >Tt5H  (G7D  rex 
daemon um  (cf.  Lightfoot,  Hot.  Hebr.  et  Talm.  ia 
Luke  xl.  15),  some  assume  him  to  be  identical  with 
Beelzebub,  and  others  with  Azrael.  The  name  is 
derived  either  from  "TOB>,  to  destroy,  or,  according 
to  Reland  (Winer,  s. «.),  from  a  Persian  word 
=  *<ifxtf«r.  In  the  book  of  Tobit  this  evil  spirit 
is  represented  as  loving  Sara,  the  daughter  of  Raguel, 
and  causing  the  death  of  seven  husbands,  who  mar- 
ried her  in  succession,  on  the  bridal  night ;  gaining 
the  power  to  do  so  (as  is  hinted)  through  their  in- 
continence. Tobias,  instructed  by  Raphael,  bums 
on  "the  ashes  of  perfume"  the  heart  and  liver  of 
the  fish  which  he  caught  in  the  Tigris ;  "  the  Which 
smell  when  the  evil  spirit  had  smelted,  he  fled  into 
the  utmost  parts  of  Egypt,  and  the  angel  bound 
hire"  (Tob.  viU.  3). 

It  is  obviously  a  vain  endeavour  to  attempt  to 
rationalise  this  story  of 

.    .    .    Asmodeus  with  the  fishy  fame 
That  drove  him,  though  enamoured,  from  the  spouse 
Of  Tobit's  son,  and  with  a  vengeance  sent 
From  Media  poet  to  Egypt,  there  fast  bound. 


since  it  is  throughout  founded  on  Jewish  demonology, 
and  "  the  loves  of  the  angels,"  a  strange  fancy  de- 
rived from  Gen.  vi.  2.  Those  however  who  attempt 
this  task  moke  Asmodeus  the  demon  of  impurity, 
and  suppose  merely  that  the  fumes  deadened  the 
passions  of  Tobias  and  his  wife.  The  Rabbis  (among 
other  odd  fables)  make  this  demon  the  offspring  of 
the  incest  of  Tubalcain  with  his  sister  Noema,  and 
say  (in  allusion  to  Solomon's  many  wives)  that 
Asmodeus  once  drove  him  from  his  kingdom,  but 
being  dispossessed  was  forced  to  serve  in  building 
the  temple,  which  he  did  noiselessly,  by  means  of  a 
mysterious  stone  Shamir  (Calmet,  ».  t>.  and  Frag- 
ments, 271,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fanciful 
and  groundless  speculation).  [F.  W.  F.] 

AS'NAH  ;  'Aatyi;  Ascna),  name  of  a 

man  (Ezr.  ii.  50).  [See  Abenath.] 

ASNAPTEB  (1B3DM ;  Syr.  Espid;  A<nr«- 

ratpdp;  Asenaphar),  mentioned  in  Ezr.  iv.  10, 
with  the  epithets  "  great  and  noble,"  as  the  person 
who  settled  the  Cuthaeans  in  the  cities  of  Samaria. 
He  has  been  variously  identified  with  Shalmaneser, 
Sennacherib,  and  Esar-haddon.  Of  the  three  the 
third  is  the  most  probable,  as  Gesenius  says,  since 
in  ver.  2  of  the  same  chapter  the  Cuthaeans  attri- 
bute their  settlement  to  that  king.  But  on  the 
whole,  as  this  is  but  slight  evidence,  it  seems  better 
to  accept  Patrick's  view  (Comm.  in  loco),  that 
Asnapper  was  "  some  great  commander,  who  was 
entrusted  by  one  of  these  kings  to  conduct  them, 
and  bring  them  over  the  river  Euphrates,  and  see 
them  settled  in  Samaria."  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

A'SOM  CA»-o> ;  Asom),  1  Esd.  ix.  33.  [Ha- 

SHtTM.] 

ASP  (jriB,  Pethen;  lurwls,  LXX.;  identical 

with  the  adder  mentioned  in  Ps.  Iviii.  4,  xci.  13. 
It  occurs  in  Deut.  xxxii.  33 ;  Job  xx.  14,  16 ;  Is. 
xi.  8 ;  and  Rom.  iii.  13.  It  is  the  Coluber  Naja  of 
Egypt,  and  is  very  poisonous.  See  Adder.  [W.  D.] 

AS'PATHA  (ttnBpK;  ♦«ry<£;  Esphatha), 

third  son  of  Hainan  (Esth.  ix.  7). 

AS'PHAB,  the  pool  {Kinicos  'ha+ip)  in 
the  "  wilderness  of  Thecoe."  By  this  "pool" 
Jonathan  and  Simon  Haccabaeus  encamped  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  struggle  with  Bacchides  (1  Mace.  ix. 
33;  Joseph,  vlnf.  xiii.  1,§2).  Is  it  possible  that  the 
name  is  a  corruption  of  Xokkos  'Ao-^oAt1ti|s  ?  [G  .J 

ASPHAR'ASTJS  ('Aatpapdros ;  Meclipsato- 
chor),  1  Esd.  v.  8.  [Mizpar.] 

AS'RIEL  (btOTB'K ;  'E<rpi^X;  Asriet.Esriel), 
a  son  of  the  patriarch  Manasseh  (Num.  xxvi.  31 ; 
Josh.  xvii.  2 ;  1  Chr.  vii.  14). 

ASS,  a  quadruped  frequently  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  The  name  is  assigned  by  the  A  V.  to 
several  distinct  Heb.  words,  viz. 
"TVUJ  and  JOB.  and  the  Greek  words  Svot  and 
inroCvyioy.  It  occurs  also  in  two  passages  of 
Ecclus.  xiii.  19,  xxxiii.  24,  in  the  first  of  which  it 
stands  for  tvwypot. 

■  'AtMn  (JU1N),  a  she-ass  of  the  domestic  kind,  >o 
called  from  its  slowness,  being  from  the  root  (TIN, 
I  unused  in  Heb.,  but  having  in  Arab,  the  meaning, 
I  contructo  breciquc  passu  ineessit.       It  is  men- 
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troned  several  times  in  Genesis,  twice  as  distinguished 
from  "TIDIX  It  occurs  also  in  Num.  xiii.,  where 
Balaam's  ass  is  mentioned,  and  also  in  1  Sam.  ut., 

x.  ,  in  the  account  of  Saul  being  sent  to  seek  his 
father's  asses.  Also  in  2  K.  iv.  22,  24,  and  1 
Chr.  zxvii.  30.  In  the  two  passages  of  Genesis 
(xil.  16,  xiv.  23)  where  jinN  contrasts  with  "fori, 
the  LXX.  have  fi/ilovos,  but  in  the  other  passages 
cither  4  trot,  or  6vot  SqAcfa.  In  Zech.  u.  9, 
only  do  they  depart  from  their  usual  rendering,  and 
express  ni3ntt^3  "^Jf  by  v&Xov  viov. 

Chamir  ("fori)  is  the  general  term  for  the  male 
ass,  whether  domesticated  or  not,  and  is  derived 
from  the  root  TOPI,  rubuit,  because  of  its  reddish 
colour,  as  in  Spanish  they  call  the  ass  burro,  bur- 
rico  =  ruber,  and  in  (jr.  from  mifii6s  comes  rifi- 
bixos,  sc.  ftnrot.  The  Hebrews  used  the  ass  as  a 
beast  of  burden,  for  ploughing,  and  for  riding,  and 
held  it  in  considerable  esteem.  The  comparison  of 
Issachar  to  a  strong  ass  (Gen.  xlix.  14)  is  not  in- 
tended as  a  reproach,  though  with  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations,  the  stu- 

e of  the  ass  became  a  proverb.  In  the  law  of 
(Deut.  xxii.  10)  it  was  forbidden  to  plough 
with  the  ox  and  the  ass  yoked  together:  it  was 
also  unclean  because  it  did  not  chew  the  cud  (Lev. 

xi.  26) ;  and  hence  the  force  of  the  statement  in 
2  K.  vi.  25,  "  And  there  was  a  great  famine  in 
Samaria :  and  behold,  they  besieged  it,  until  an  ass's 
head  was  sold  for  fourscore  pieces  of  silver,"  &c. ; 
for  there  could  be  no  stronger  proof  of  the  straits 
the  besieged  were  put  to  than  that  they  should  eat 
what  was  unclean.  The  imputation  cast  upon  the 
Jews  in  ancient  times  of  worshipping  an  ass's  head, 
has  been  variously  explained.  The  conjectures  on 
this  matter  are  some  of  them  ingenious,  but  all  un- 
satisfactory. The  LXX.  usually  render  11DPJ  by 
6  Svos. 

'Air  from  root  TJf,  fervere,  aestuare)  sig- 
nifies a  young  male  ass.    The  A.  V.,  in  Judg.  x.  4, 

xii.  14,  renders  it  ass  colts;  in  Gen.  xxxii.  15, 
xlix.  11,  foal;  in  Job  xi.  12,  colt;  and  in  Isa, 
xxx.  6,  24,  young  asses.  In  the  four  first  passages 
the  LXX.  have  vuKos.  In  Job  and  Isaiah  dVor. 
The  ass  is  a  lascivious  animal;  hence  the  deriva- 
tion of  this  word  ;  and  possibly  also  of  "fo0,  for 
one  meaning  of  ^OPI  is  aestuavit. 

Arid  (yiSff).  This  animal  is  mentioned  in  Job 
xxxix.  5,  in  company  with  the  tOS.  and  both  are 
rendered  in  A.  V.  by  wild  ass.  The  LXX.  omit 
"MT^.  Gesenius  says  iVljf  =  tOB,  the  former 
being  the  Aramean,  the  latter  the  Heb.  form ;  but 
probably  two  distinct  animals  are  meant.  We 
have  the  Chald.  plur.  emphat.  N»V1P,  from  TlV 

t  -  t  -:  T 

in  Dan.  v.  21,  which  is  rendered  by  Thcodot.  hvi- 
■ypuv.  The  Yfiy  is  probably  the  wild  mule  of 
Mongolia,  which  is  superior  to  the  onager  in 
strength,  beauty,  and  swiftness.  The  derivation  is 
from  an  unused  root  "HP.  which  in  the  Arab  sig- 
nifies fugit  (connate  of  "nn,  tremuit,  trepidant). 
Bochart  (fficroz.  ii.  p.  218,  Lips.)  suspects  the 
name         to  be  onomatopoe'tic,  from  the  neighing 

of  the  animal  when  it  sees  man;  and  Gesenius 
•Dinks  that  there  may  be  some  truth  in  this  con- 


jecture, although  we  have  no  confirmation  of  it  m 
the  other  Semitic  dialects.  In  Sanscrit  rttd  =  fiere, 
to  weep. 

Pere  (tflB),  the  wild  ass  of  Asia,  formerly 
found  in  Syria,  but  now  very  rare  in  Western  Asia, 
but  still  found  in  Arabia  and  Persia.  Gesenius 
refers  to  Ker  Porter's  Travels  in  Georgia  and 
Persin,  i.  p.  459,  for  a  description  and  figure 
of  this  animal,  agreeing  precisely  with  a  living  ex- 
ample which  he  saw  in  the  Zoological  Ganienb  in 
London  in  1835.  The  chase  of  this  animal  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  army  of  Cyrus  is  related  by  Xcno- 
phon.  Martial  calls  it pulcher  onager;  and  Op- 
pian  has  described  its  beauty,  fleetness,  and  un- 
tameableness.  The  word  occurs  in  Gen.  xvi.  12, 
where  it  is  said  that  Ishmael  shall  be  DIS  K1B, 
rendered  in  A.  V.  a  wild  man,  in  Ps.  civ.  1 1 ;  in 
several  passages  of  Job;  Isa.  xxxii.  14;  Jer.  ii. 
24,  xiv.  6 ;  and  Hos.  viii.  9.  The  LXX.  vari- 
ously render  it  by  Syaypos,  JVot  typios,  (rot  epij- 
/ilrns,  and  Svoi  cV  ir/pif.  The  derivation  is  from 
ciio  ferri,  cito  currere,  onagrum  agere.  See 
Hos.  xiii.  15,  where  tOTlVi  "nagrmn  egit.  =  fero- 
citer  egit  instar  onagri.  [W.  D.J 

ASSA'BIAS  ('A<ra$las;  Xasabias),  1  Esd.  i. 
9.  [Hashadiah.] 

A  SSAL'IMOTH  (SaX^B ;  Salimoth  (39)  ), 
1  Esd.  viii.  36.  [Shelomith.] 

ASSA'NIAS  CXantas ;  Jssannas),  1  Esd.  viii. 
54.  [Hashawah.] 

A88HUB.  [Assyria.] 

ASSIDEANS  ('AtriSatot;  Astidaei;  i.  e. 
DTPD.  the  pirns,  "  puritans ;"  of  <far<jS<ix,  of 
Saioi),  the  name  assumed  by  a  section  of  the  orthodox 
Jews  (1  Mace.  ii.  42,  alii  'UvSaluy  probably  by 
correction ;  1  Mace.  vii.  13 ;  2  Mace.  xiv.  6),  as 
distinguished  from  u  the  impious "  (of  lurtfitis, 

1  Mace.  iii.  8,  vi.  21,  vii.  5,  &c.),  "  the  lawless  " 
(of  &vonoi,  1  Mace.  iii.  6,  ix.  23,  Sec.),  "  the 
transgressors"  (of  *apivonoi,  1  Mace.  i.  11,  Ac), 
tliat  is,  the  Hellenizing  faction.  They  appear  to 
have  existed  as  a  party  before  the  Maccabaean  rising, 
and  were  probably  bound  by  some  peculiar  vow  to 
the  external  observance  of  the  Law  (1  Mace.  ii.  42, 
iKovo-ii(ta9<u  r$  v6iuf).  They  were  among  the 
first  to  join  Mattathias  (1  Mace.  /.  c.) ;  and  seem 
afterwards  to  have  been  merged  in  the  general  body 
of  the  faithful  (2  Mace.  xiv.  6,  of  XtyifLtroi  riiw 
'luvSaluv  'Ao-iSa?oi,  Sr  i^ttryfiTai  'IoiiSot  t  MaKKa- 
0aios  .  ,  .)  When  Bacchides  came  against  Jerusalem 
they  used  their  influence  (1  Mace.  vii.  13,  wp&rot 
of  'Ao-»8.  Ijo-av  iv  vloTs  'lo-pa^X)  to  conclude  a 
peace,  because  "  a  priest  of  the  seed  of  Aaron  " 
(Aloimus)  was  with  him,  and  sixty  of  them  fell  by 
his  treachery  [Alcimus].  The  name  Chasidiin 
occurs  frequently  in  the  Psalms  (  e.  g.  Ps.  Ixxix. 

2  =  1  Mace.  vii.  17;  cixxii.  9,  &c.)  ;  and  it  has 
been  adopted  in  recent  times  by  a  sect  of  Polish 
Jews,  who  take  as  the  basis  of  their  mystical  system 
the  doctrines  of  the  Cabbalistic  book'Zohar  (Beer, 
Krsch  nnd  Gruber,  s.  v.  CltassidSer).    [B.  F.  W.] 

AS'SIB(TDK;  'A<rt(p,  'k<ri,p;  Aser,  Asir). 

1.  Son  of  Korah  (Ex.  vi.  24 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  22). 

2.  Son  of  Ebiasaph,  and  a  forefather  of  Samuel 
(1  Chr.  vi.  23,  37).  3.  Son  of  Jeconiah  (1  Chr. 
iii.  17),  unless  "1B«  iT03<  be  translated  "  Jeconiah 

•  -     t:  t  : 

the  captive "  (Bcitheau  ad  he.).  [G.j 
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AS'SOS  or  AS'STJS  CA<r<ro»),  a  town  and  sea- 
port of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  in  the  district 
anciently  called  Mysia.  It  was  situated  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Adramyttitjh,  and 
was  only  about  seven  miles  from  the  opposite  coast 
of  Lesbos,  near  Methymna  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  618). 
A  good  Roman  road,  connecting  the  towns  of  the 
central  parts  of  the  province  with  Alexandria 
Troas  [Troas]  passed  through  Assos,  the  distance 
between  the  two  latter  places  being  about  20  miles 
(/fin.  Anton.') .  These  geographical  points  illus- 
trate St.  Paul's  rapid  passage  through  the  town,  as 
mentioned  in  Acts  u.  13,  14.  The  ship  in  which 
he  was  to  accomplish  bis  voyage  from  Troas  to 
Caesarea  went  round  Cape  Lectum,  while  he  took 
the  much  shorter  journey  by  land.  Thus  he  was 
able  to  join  the  ship  without  difficulty,  and  in  suffi- 
cient time  for  her  to  anchor  off  Mitylene  at  the 
close  of  the  day  on  which  Troas  had  been  left. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Assos  was  that  it  was 
singularly  Greek.  Fellows  found  there  "  no  trace 
of  the  Romans."  Leake  says  that  "the  whole 
gives  perhaps  the  most  perfect  idea  of  a  Greek  city 
that  anywhere  exists."  The  remains  are  numerous 
and  remarkably  well  preserved,  partly  because 
many  of  the  buildings  were  of  granite.  The  cita- 
del, above  the  theatre,  commands  a  glorious  view, 
and  must  itself  have  been  a  noble  object  from  the 
sea.  The  Street  of  Tombs,  leading  to  the  Great 
Gate,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
Assos.  Illustrations  of  the  ancient  city  will  be 
found  in  Texier,  Clarac,  Fellows,  and  Choiseul- 
Gouffier.  It  is  now  utterly  desolate.  Two  mono- 
graphs on  the  subject  are  mentioned  by  Winer: 
Quandt,  De  Aston.  Regioui.  1710;  Amnell,  De 
Ao-o-f.  Upsal.  1758. 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  refer  to  the 
interpretation  which  used  to  be  given  to  the  words 
iaaoy  xapiXfyomo,  in  Acts  xxvii.  13.  In  the 
Vulgate  they  were  rendered  *'  cum  sustulissent  de 
Asson,"  and  they  were  supposed  to  point  to  a  city 
of  this  name  in  Crete.  Such  a  place  is  actually 
inserted  by  Padre  Geoigi,  in  the  map  which  accom- 
panies his  Paulus  Xaufragug  (Venet.  1730,  p. 
181).  The  true  sense  of  the  passage  was  first 
given  by  Beza.  [J.  S.  H.] 

ASSUE'RUS  ('AoiJiipoj),  Tob.  xiv.  15.  [Aha- 

8UERCS.] 

AS'SUB  (Htm ;  'Kamvp).  1.  (Ear.  iv.  2  ; 
Ps.  lxxxiii.  8 ;  2  Esd.  ii.  8 ;  Jud.  ii.  14;  v.  1 ;  vi. 
1 ,  17  ;  vii.  20,  24 ;  xiii.  15 ;  xiv.  3 ;  xv.  6 ;  xvi.  4. 
[Assuur;  Assyria.]  2.  (A<roi$;  Alex.' AtroiSp ; 
Aziu),  1  Esd.  v.  31.  [Harhur-1 

ASSYRIA,  ASSHT7R  (HtW;  "Arro-otfp; 
Jos.  'Atravpla ;  Assur),  was  a  great  and  powerful 
country  lying  on  the  Tigris  (Gen.  ii.  14),  the 
capital  of  which  was  Nineveh  (Gen.  x.  11,  Sec.). 
It  derived  its  name  apparently  from  Asshur, 
the  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22),  who  in  later 
times  was  worshipped  as  their  chief  god  by  the 
Assyrians.  The  boundaries  of  Assyria  differed 
greatly  at  different  periods.  Probably  in  the 
earliest  times  it  was  confined  to  a  small  tract  of 
low  country  between  the  Oebel  Makloub  and  the 
Lesser  Zab,  or  Zab  Asfal,  lying  chiefly  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tigris.  Gradually  its  limits  were  ex- 
tended, until  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  comprising 
the  whole  region  between  the  Armenian  mountains 
flat.  37°  30')  upon  the  north,  and  upon  the  south 
the  country  about  Baghdad  (lat.  33°  30').  East- 
ward its  boundary  was  the  high  range  of  Zagros, 
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or  mountains  of  Kvrdistan  •  westward,  it  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  some,  bounded  by  the 
Mesopotamian  desert,  while,  according  to  others,  it 
reached  the  Euphrates.  Taking  the  greatest  of 
these  dimensions,  Assyria  may  be  said  to  hare 
extended  in  a  direction  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  500  miles,  with  a  width  varying 
from  350  to  100  miles.  Its  area  would  thus  a  , 
little  exceed  100,000  square  miles,  or  about  equal  1 
that  of  Italy. 

1.  General  character  of  the  country. — The  coun- 
try within  these  limits  is  of  a  varied  character.  On 
the  north  and  east  the  high  mountain-chains  of 
Armenia  and  Kurdistan  are  succeeded  by  low  ranges 
of  limestone-hills  of  a  somewhat  arid  aspect,  which 
detach  themselves  fiom  the  principal  ridges,  running 
parallel  to  them,  and  occasionally  inclosing,  between 
their  northern  or  north-eastern  hank  and  the  main 
mountain-line,  rich  plains  and  fertile  valleys.  To 
these  ridges  there  succeeds  at  first  an  undulating 
zone  of  country,  well  watered  and  fairly  productive, 
which  finally  sinks  down  with  some  suddenness 
upou  the  great  Mesopotamian  plain,  the  modern 
district  of  El-Jezireh.  This  vast  flat,  which  ex- 
tends in  length  for  250  miles  from  the  latitude  of 
Mardin  (37°  20")  to  that  of  Tekrit  (34°  33'),  and 
which  is  in  places  of  nearly  equal  width,  is  inter- 
rupted only  by  a  single  limestone-range — a  r  arrow 
ridge  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  plain;  which, 
splitting  off  from  Zagros  in  lat.  33°  30 ,  may  be 
traced  under  the  names  of  Sarazur,  Hamrin,  and 
Sinjar,  from  Ivoan  in  Luristan  nearly  to  Raltkuh 
on  the  Euphrates.  "  From  all  parts  of  the  plain 
the  Sinjar  is  a  beautiful  object.  Its  limestone  rocks, 
wooded  here  and  there  with  dwarf  oak,  are  of  a 
rich  golden  colour;  and  the  numberless  ravines 
which  furrow  its  sides  form  ribs  of  deep  purple 
shadow  "  (Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  265). 
Above  and  below  this  barrier,  stretching  southward 
and  westward  further  than  the  eye  can  reach,  and 
extending  northward  and  eastward  70  or  80  miles 
to  the  hill-country  before  mentioned,  is  an  immense 
level  tract,  now  for  the  most  part  a  wilderness, 
scantly  watered  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
but  abundantly  supplied  on  the  left,  which  bears 
marks  of  having  been  in  eaily  times  throughout 
well  cultivated  and  thickly  peopled.  This  plain  is 
not  alluvial,  and  most  parts  of  it  are  even  con- 
siderably raised  above  the  level  of  the  rivet's.  It 
is  covered  in  spring  trme  with  the  richest  vegeta- 
tion, presenting  to  the  eye  a  carpet  of  flowers, 
varying  in  hue  from  day  to  day ;  but  as  the  sum- 
mer advances  it  is  parched  up,  and  gradually 
changes  to  an  arid  and  yellow  waste,  except  along 
the  courses  of  the  rivers.  All  over  this  vast  flat, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Tigris,  rise  "  grass-covered 
heaps,  marking  the  site  of  ancient  habitations" 
(Layard,  p.  245).  Mr.  Layard  counted  from  one 
spot  nearly  a  hundred  {Nineveh  and  its  Remains, 
i.  p.  315);  from  another  above  200  of  these  lofty 
mounds  (If in.  and  Bab.  p.  245).  Those  which/ 
hare  been  examined  have  been  uniformly  found  to 
present  appearances  distinctly  connecting  them  with 
the  remains  of  Nineveh.  [Nineveh.]  It  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  certain  that  they  belong  to 
the  time  of  Assyrian  greatness,  and  thus  they  will 
serve  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  real  Assyrian  do- 
minion. They  are  numerous  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tigris  from  Banian  to  the  Diyaleh,  and  on 
the  right  they  thickly  stud  the  entire  country  both 
north  and  south  of  the  Sinjar  range,  extending 
eastward  beyond  theKAabow  (Lavird,  chs.  xii.-iiv.). 
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northward  to  Mardin,  and  southward  to  the  vicinity 
of  Baghdad. 

2.  Provinces  of  Assyria. — Assyria  in  Scripture 
is  commonly  spoken  of  in  its  entirety,  and  unless 
the  Hutsab  (3?n)  of  Nahum  (ii.  7)  is  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  Adiabene  of  the  geographers,  no  name 
of  a  district  can  be  said  to  be  mentioned  The 
classical  geographers,  on  the  contrary,  divided  As- 
syria into  a  number  of  regions— Strabo  (xvi.  §1 
and  §4)  into  Aturia,  Arbelitis,  Artacene,  Apollo- 
niatis,  Chalonitis,  Dolomene,  Calachene,  Adiabene, 
Mesopotamia,  4c. ;  Ptolemy  (vi.  1)  into  Arrapa- 
chitis,  Adiabene,  the  Garamaean  country,  Apollo- 
niatis,  Arbelitis,  the  country  of  the  Sambatae, 
Calacine,  and  Sittacene.  These  regions  appear  to 
be  chiefly  named  from  cities,  as  Arbelitis  from 
Arbela;  Calacene  (or  Calachine)  from  Calah  or 
Halah  (Gen.  z.  11;  2  K.  xvii.  6);  Apolloniatis 
from  Apollonia;  Sittacene  from  Sittaoe,  tec.  Adia- 
bene, however,  the  richest  region  of  all,  derived  its 

y  appellation  from  the  Zab  (I)iab)  rivers  on  which  it 
lay,  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus  informs  us  (xxiii.  20). 
Ptolemy  (v.  18)  made  Mesopotamia  (which  he  un- 
derstood literally  as  the  whole  country  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris)  distinct  from  Assyria, 
just  as  the  sacred  writers  distinguish  DHHJ  DTK 
from  "WSPK.  Strabo  (xvi.  §1)  extended  Assyria 
to  the  Euphrates,  and  even  across  it  into  Arabia 
and  Syria  1 

3.  Chief  cities. — The  chief  cities  of  Assyria  in 
the  time  of  its  greatness  appear  to  have  been  the 
following: — Nineveh,  which  is  marked  by  the 

»  mounds  opposite  Mosul  (Nebbi-  Yunus  and  jtoyun- 
jik);  Calah  or  Halah,  now  Nimrud;  Asshur,  now 
Kileh  Sherghat;  Sargina,  or  Dur-Snrgina,  now 
Khorsabad;  Arbela,  still  ArbU;  Opis  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Diyalch  with  the  Tigris ;  and  Sittace,  a 
little  further  down  the  latter  river,  if  this  place 
should  not  rather  be  reckoned  to  Babylonia. 

4.  Nations  bordering  on  Assyria. — Towards  the 
north,  Assyria  bordered  on  the  strong  and  moun- 
tainous region  of  Armenia,  which  may  have  been 
at  times  under  Assyrian  dominion,  but  was  never 
reckoned  an  actual  part  of  the  country.  (See  2  K. 
xix.  37.)  Towards  the  east  her  neighbours  were 
originally  a  multitude  of  independent  tribes,  scat- 
tered along  the  Zagros  chaiu,  who  have  their  fatting 
representatives  in  the  modem  Kurds  and  Lurs— the 
real  sovereigns  of  that  mountain-range.  Beyond 
these  tribes  lay  Media,  which  ultimately  subjected 
the  mountaineers,  and  was  thereby  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  Assyria  in  this  quarter.  On 
the  south,  Elam  or  Susiana  was  the  border-state 
east  of  the  Tigris,  while  Babylonia  occupied  the 
same  position  between  the  rivers.  West  of  the 
Euphrates  was  Arabia,  and  higher  up  Syria,  and 
the  country  of  the  Hittites,  which  last  reached 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus  to  Anti-Taurus 
and  A  man  us. 

5.  History  of  Assyria — original  peopling. — On 
the  subject  of  the  original  peopling  and  early  con- 
dition of  Assyria  we  have  more  information  than  is 
generally  possessed  with  regard  to  the  first  begin- 
nings of  nations.  Scripture  informs  us  that  Assyria 

%  was  peopled  from  Babylon  (Gen.  x.  11,,  and  both 
classical  tradition  and  the  monuments  of  the  coun- 
try agree  in  this  representation.  In  Herodotus 
(i.  7),  Ninus,  the  mythic  founder  of  Nineveh,  is  the 
son  (descendant)  of  Belus,  the  mythic  founder  of 
Babylon — a  tradition  in  which  the  derivation  of 


Assvria  from  Babylon,  and  the  greater  antiquity 
and  superior  position  of  the  latter  in  early  times  0 
are  shadowed  forth  sufficiently.  That  Ctesias  (ap. 
Diod.  Sic.  U.  7)  inverts  the  relation,  making 
Semiramis  (according  to  him,  the  wife  and  suc- 
cessor of  Ninus),  found  Babylon,  is  only  one  out  of 
ten  thousand  proofs  of  the  untrustworthy  character 
of  his  history.  The  researches  recently  carried  on 
in  the  two  countries  clearly  show,  not  merely  by 
the  statements  which  are  said  to  have  been  de- 
ciphered on  the  historical  monuments,  but  by  the 
whole  character  of  the  remains  discovered,  that 
Babylonian  greatness  and  civilization  was  earlier  s 
than  Assyrian,  and  that  while  the  former  was  of 
native  growth,  the  latter  was  derived  from  the 
neighbouring  country.  The  cuneiform  writing,  for 
instance,  which  is  rapidly  punched  with  a  very 
simple  instrument  upon  moist  clay,  but  is  only 
with  much  labour  and  trouble  inscribed  by  the 
chisel  upon  rock,  must  have  been  invented  in  a 
country  where  men  "had  brick  for  stone"  (Gen. 
xi.  3),  and  have  thence  passed  to  one  where  the 
material  was  unsuited  for  it.  It  may  be  observed 
also,  that  while  writing  occurs  in  a  very  rude 
form  in  the  earlier  Babylonian  ruins  (Loftus's 
Chaldaea,  p.  169),  and  gradually  improves  in  the 
later  ones,  it  is  in  Assyria  uniformly  of  an  advanced 
type,  having  apparently  been  introduced  there  after 
it  had  attained  to  perfection. 

6.  Date  of  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom. — 
With  respect  to  the  exact  date  at  which  Assyria 
became  a  separate  and  independent  country,  there 
is  an  important  difference  between  classical  autho- 
rities. Herodotus  and  Ctesias  were  widely  at 
variance  on  this  point,  the  latter  placing  the  com- 
mencement of  the  empire  almost  a  thousand  years 
before  the  former!  Scripture  does  but  little  to 
determine  the  controversy ;  thai  little,  however,  is 
in  favour  of  the  earlier  author.  Geographically — 
as  a  country — Assyria  was  evidently  known  to 
Moses  (Gen.  ii.  14,  xxv.  18 ;  Num.  xxiv.  22,  24) ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  in  Jewish  history  as  a 
kingdom  till  the  reign  of  Menahem  (ab.  B.C.  770). 
In  Abraham's  time  (B.C.  1900?)  it  is  almost  cer-  * 
tain  that  there  can  have  been  no  Assyrian  kingdom, 
or  its  monarch  would  have  been  found  among  those 
who  invaded  Palestine  with  Chedorlaomer  (Gen. 
xiv.  1).  In  the  time  of  the  early  Judges  (B.C. 
1400?)  Assyria,  if  It  existed,  can  have  been  of  no 
great  strength ;  for  Chushan-Rishathaim,  the  first 
of  the  foreigners  who  oppressed  Israel  (Judg.  Hi.  8), 
is  master  of  the  whole  country  between  the  rivers 
{Aram-Naharaim  =  "  Syria  between  the  two 
rivers").  These  facts  militate  strongly  against 
the  views  of  Ctesias,  whose  numbers  produce  for 
the  founding  of  the  empire  the  date  of  U.C.  2182 
(Clinton,  F.  H.  i.  p.  263).  The  more  modest  ac- 
count of  Herodotus  is  at  once  more  probable  in 
itself,  more  agreeable  to  Scripture,  and  more  in 
accordance  with  the  native  writer  Berosus.  He- 
rodotus relates  that  the  Assyrians  were  "  lords  of 
Asia  "  for  520  years,  when  their  empire  was  partially 
broken  up  by  a  revolt  of  the  subject-nations  (1.  95). 
After  a  period  of  anarchy,  the  length  of  which  he 
does  not  estimate,  the  Median  kingdom  was  formed, 
179  years  before  the  death  of  Cyrus,  or  B.C.  708. 
He  would  thus,  it  appears,  have  assigned  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Assyrian  empire  a  date  not  very 
greatly  anterior  to  B.C.  1228.  Berosus,  who  made 
the  empire  last  526  years  to  the  reign  of  Pul  (ap. 
Euseb.  CAron.  Can.  i.  4),  must  have  agreed  nearly 
with  this  view ;  at  least  he  would  ceitainly  have 
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placed  the  rise  of  the  kingdom  within  the  13th 
centnry.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  utmost  that  can  be 
determined  with  any  approach  to  certainty.  If,  for 
convenience  sake,  a  more  exact  date  be  desired,  the 
conjecture  of  Dr.  Brandis  has  some  claim  to  be 

*  adopted,  which  fixes  the  year  B.C.  1273  as  that 
from  which  the  526  years  of  Berosus  are  to  be 
reckoned  (Renm  Assyriarum  Tempora  Emmdata, 
p.  17). 

7,  Early  kings,  from  the  foundation  of  the  king- 
dom  to  Pul. — The  long  list  of  Assyrian  kings,  which 
has  come  down  to  as  in  two  or  three  forms,  only 
slightly  varied  (Clint.  F.  B.  i.  p.  267),  and  which 

*  is  almost  certainly  derived  from  Ctesias,  must  of 
necessity  be  discarded  together  with  his  date  for 
the  kingdom.  It  covers  a  space  of  above  1200 
years,  and  bears  marks  besides  of  audacious  fraud, 
being  composed  of  names  snatched  from  all  quarters, 
Arian,  Semitic,  and  Greek — names  of  gods,  names 
of  towns,  names  of  rivers — and  in  its  estimate  of 
time  presenting  the  impossible  average  of  34  or  35 
years  to  a  reign,  and  the  very  improbable  pheno- 
menon of  reigns  in  half  the  instances  amounting 
exactly  to  a  decimal  number.  Unfortunately  we 
have  no  authentic  list  to  substitute  for  the  forgery 
of  Ctesias.  Berosus  spoke  of  45  kings  as  reigning 
during  his  period  of  526  years,  and  mentioned  all 
their  names  (Euseb.  1.  s.  c.) ;  but  they  have  un- 
luckily not  been  preserved  to  us.  The  work  of 
Herodotus  on  Assyrian  history  (Herod,  i.  106  and 
184)  has  likewise  entirely  perished ;  and  neither 
Greek  nor  Oriental  sources  are  available  to  supply 
the  loss,  which  has  hitherto  proved  irreparable. 
Recently  the  researches  in  Mesopotamia  have  done 
something  towards  filling  up  this  sad  gap  in  our 

0-  knowledge;  but  the  reading  of  names  is  still  so 
doubtful  that  it  seems  best,  in  the  present  condition 
of  cuneiform  inquiry,  to  treat  the  early  period  of 
Assyrian  history  in  a  very  general  way,  only  men- 
tioning kings  by  name  when,  through  the  satis- 
factory identification  of  a  cuneiform  royal  designa- 
tion with  some  name  known  to  us  from  sacred  or 
pro  lane  sources,  firm  ground  has  been  reached,  and 
serious  error  rendered  almost  impossible. 

The  Mesopotamian  researches  have  rendered  it 
apparent  that  the  original  seat  of  government  was 
t  not  at  Nineveh.  The  oldest  Assyrian  remains  have 
been  found  at  KSeh-Sherghat,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  60  miles  south  of  the  later  capital ;  and 
this  place  the  monuments  show  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  the  earliest  kings,  as  well  as  of  the 
Babylonian  governors  who  previously  exercised  au- 
thority over  the  country.  The  ancient  name  of 
the  town  appears  to  have  been  identical  with  that 
of  the  country,  viz.  Asshur.  It  was  built  of  brick, 
and  has  yielded  but  a  very  small  number  of  sculp- 
tures. The  kings  proved  to  have  reigned  there  are 
fourteen  in  number,  divisible  into  three  groups ;  and 
their  reigns  are  thought  to  have  covered  a  space  of 
nearly  350  years,  from  B.C.  1273  to  B.C.  930.  The 
most  remarkable  monarch  of  the  series  was  called 
Tigiath-Pileser.  He  appears  to  have  been  king 
towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  thus 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Samuel.  He  over- 
ran the  whole  country  between  Assyria  Proper  and 
the  Euphrates ;  swept  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
from  south  to  north,  from  the  borders  of  Babylon 
to  Mount  Taurus ;  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  con- 
tended in  northern  Syria  with  the  Hittites ;  in- 
vaded Armenia  and  Cappadocia ;  and  claims  to  have 
subdued  forty-two  countries  "  from  the  channel  of 
the  Lower  Zab  (Zab  Asfal)  to  the  Upper  Sea  of  the 
vol.  L  ' 
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Setting  Sun."  All  this  be  accomplished  in  the  first 
five  years  of  his  reign.  At  a  later  date  he  appears 
to  have  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  king  ot 
Babylon,  who  had  invaded  his  territory  and  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  off  to  Babylon  various  idols  fiom 
the  Assyrian  temples. 

The  other  monarchs  of  the  Kileh-SKerghat  series, 
both  before  and  after  Tigiath-Pileser,  are  compara- 
tively insignificant.  The  later  kings  of  the  series  are 
only  known  to  us  as  the  ancestors  of  the  two  great 
monarchs,  Sardanapalus  the  first,  and  his  son  Shal- 
maneser  or  Shalmamibar,  who  were  among  the 
most  warlike  of  the  Assyrian  princes.  Sardanapalus 
the  first,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  warlike 
Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks  (Suidas,  s.  v. ;  comp. 
Hellan.  Fr.  158),  transferred  the  seat  of  govern- 1 
ment  from  Kileh-Sherghat  to  Ximrud  (probably 
the  Scriptural  Calah),  where  he  built  the  first 
of  those  magnificent  palaces  which  have  recently 
been  exhumed  by  our  countrymen.  A  great  portion 
of  the  Assyrian  sculptures  now  in  the  British  - 
Museum  are  derived  from  this  edifice.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  building  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Layaid 
(Nm.  and  its  Remains,  vol.  ii.  ch.  11).  By  an 
inscription  repeated  more  than  a  hundred  times 
upon  its  sculptures  we  learn  that  Sardanapalus 
carried  his  arms  far  and  wide  through  Western 
Asia,  warring  on  the  one  hand  in  Lower  Babylonia 
and  Chaldaea,  on  the  other  in  Syria  and  upon  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  His  son,  Shalmaneser 
or  Shalmamibar,  the  monarch  who  set  up  the  Black 
Obelisk,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  to  commemo-' 
rate  his  victories,  was  a  still  greater  conqueror. 
He  appears  to  have  overrun  Cappadocia,  Armenia, 
Azerbijan,  great  portions  of  Media  Magna,  the* 
Kurdish  mountains,  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria, 
and  Phoenicia;  everywhere  making  the  kings  of 
the  countries  tributary  to  him.  If  we  may  trust 
the  reading  of  certain  names,  on  which  cuncifoim 
scholars  appear  to  be  entirely  agreed,  he  came  in 
contact  with  various  Scriptural  personages,  being  j 
opposed  in  his  Syrian  wars  by  Beiihadad  and  Hazael, 
kings  of  Damascus,  and  taking  tribute  from  Jehu, 
king  ot  Israel.  His  son  and  grandson  followed  ii 
his  steps,  but  scarcely  equalled  his  glory.  The 
latter  is  thought  to  be  identical  with  the  Biblica' 
Pul,  Phul,  or  Phaloch  [Pol],  who  is  the  first  ot  J 
the  Assyrian  kings  of  whom  we  have  mention  in 
Scripture. 

8.  The  kings  from  Pul  to  Esarhaddon.— The 
succession  of  the  Assyrian  kings  from  Pul  almost  to 
the  close  of  the  empire  is  rendered  tolerably  certain, 
not  merely  by  the  inscriptions,  but  also  by  the 
Jewish  records.  In  the  2nd  book  of  Kings  we  find 
the  names  of  Pul,  Tigiath-Pileser,  Shalmaneser, 
Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  following  one  another 
in  rapid  succession  (2  K.  xv.  19  and  29,  xvii.  3, 
xviii.  13,  xix.  37) ;  and  in  Isaiah  we  have  the  name 
of  "Sargon,  king  of  Assyria"  (xx.  1),  who  is  a 
contemporary  of  the  prophet,  and  who  must  evi- 
dently therefore  belong  to  the  same  series.  The 
inscriptions,  by  showing  us  that  t-'argon  was  the  7 
father  of  Sennacherib,  fix  his  place  in  the  list,  and 
give  us  for  the  monarchs  of  the  last  half  of  the 
8th  and  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century  B.C.  the 
(probably)  complete  list  of  Tigiath-Pileser  II.,  Shal- 
maneser II.,  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon. 
It  is  not  intended  in  this  place  to  enter  into  any 
detailed  account  of  the  actions  of  these  kings,  which 
will  be  more  properly  related  in  the  articles  spe- 
cially devoted  to  them.  [Pirt,  Siulmaseser, 
Sargon,  Ate.]    A  few  remarks,  however,  will  be 
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made  on  the  general  condition  of  the  empire  at  this 
period. 

9.  Establishment  of  the  Lover  Dynasty. — It 
■terns  to  be  certain  that  at,  or  near,  the  accession 
of  Pul,  a  gnat  change  of  tome  kind  or  other 
occurred  in  Assyria.  Berosus  is  said  to  have  brought 
his  grand  dynasty  of  45  kings  in  526  years  to  a  close 
at  the  reign  of  Pol  (Polyhist.  ap.  Euseb.  1.  s.  a), 
and  to  hav«  made  him  the  first  king  of  a  new  series. 
By  the  synchronism  of  Menahem  (2  K.  nr.  19),  the 
date  of  Pui  may  be  determined  to  about  B.C.  770. 
It  was  only'  23  years  later,  as  we  find  by  the  Canon 
of  Ptolemy,  that  the  Babylonians  considered  their 
independence  to  have  commenced  (B.o.  747).  Hero- 
dotus probably  intended  to  assign  nearly  to  this 
same  era  the  great  commotion  which  (according  to 
him)  broke  up  the  Assyrian  empire  into  a  number 
of  fragments,  out  of  which  were  formed  the  Median 
and  other  kingdoms.  These  traditions  may  none  of 
them  be  altogether  trustworthy ;  but  their  coinci- 
dence is  at  least  remarkable,  and  seems  to  show 
that  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  B.C. 
there  must  have  been  a  break  in  the  line  of  Assyrian 
kings  —  a  revolution,  foreign  or  domestic — and  a 
consequent  weakening  or  dissolution  of  the  bonds 
which  united  the  conquered  nations  with  their 
conquerors. 

It  was  related  by  Bion  and  Polyhistor  (Agathias, 
ii.  25),  that  the  original  dynasty  of  Assyrian  kings 
ended  with  a  certain  Belochua  or  Beleus,  who  was 
succeeded  by  a  usurper  (called  by  them  Beletaras 
or  Balatorus),  in  whose  family  the  crown  continued 
until  the  destruction  of  Nineveh.  The  general  cha- 
racter of  the  circumstances  narrated,  combined  with 
a  certain  degree  of  resemblance  in  the  names — for 
Belochua  is  close  upon  Phaloch,  and  Beletaras  may 
represent  the  second  element  in  Tiglath-Z'itessr  (who 
in  the  inscriptions  is  called  "  TigUth-Palattira  ")— 
induce  a  suspicion  that  probably  the  Pul  or  Phaloch 
of  Scripture  was  really  the  last  king  of  the  old 
monarchy,  and  that  Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  his  successor, 
was  the  founder  of  what  has  been  called  the  "  Lower 
Kmpire."  It  may  be  suspected  that  Berosus  really 
gave  this  account,  and  that  Polyhistor,  who  repeated 
it,  has  been  misreported  by  Eusebius.  The  syn- 
chronism between  the  revolution  in  Assyria  and  the 
era  of  Babylonian  independence  is  thus  brought 
almost  to  exactness,  for  Tiglath-Pileser  is  known  to 
have  been  upon  the  throne  about  B.C.  740  (Clinton, 
F.  H.,  i.  p.  278),  and  may  well  have  ascended  it 
in  B.C.  747. 

10.  Supposed  loss  of  the  empire  at  this  period. — 
Many  writers  of  repute— among  them  Clinton  and 
Niebuhr — have  been  inclined  to  accept  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  with  respect  to  the  breaking  up 
of  the  whole  empire  at  this  period.  It  is  evident, 
however,  both  from  Scripture  and  from  the  monu- 
ments, that  the  shock  sustained  through  the  do- 
mestic revolution  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
Niebuhr  himself  observes  (  Vortr&ge  iiber  aite  Qc- 
tchichte,  i.  p.  38)  that  after  the  revolution  Assyria 
soon  "  recovered  herself,  and  displayed  the  most 
extraordinary  energy."  It  is  plain,  from  Scripture, 
that  in  the  reigns  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  Shalmaneser, 
Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  Assyria  was 
as  great  as  at  any  former  era.  These  kings  all 
warred  successfully  in  Palestine  and  its  neighbour- 
hood ;  some  attacked  Egypt  (Is.  xx.  4) ;  one  appears 
as  master  of  Media  (2  K.  xvii.  6) ;  while  another 
has  authority  over  Babylon,  Susiana,  and  Elvmais 
(2  K.  xvii.  24;  Ezr.  iv.  9).  So  tar  from  our 
observing  symptoms  of  weakness  and  curtailed 


dominion,  it  is  clear  that  at  no  time  were  the 
Assyrian  arms  pushed  further,  or  their  efforts  mora 
sustained  and  vigorous.  The  Assyrian  annals  for  *" 
the  period  are  in  the  most  complete  accordance  with 
these  representations.  They  exhibit  to  us  the 
above-mentioned  monarchs  as  extending  their  do- 
minions further  than  any  of  their  predecessors. 
The  empire  is  continually  rising  under  them,  and 
reaches  its  culminating  point  in  the  reign  of  Esar- 
haddon. The  statements  of  the  inscriptions  on 
these  subjects  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  indica- 
tions of  greatness  to  be  traced  in  the  architectural 
monuments.  No  palace  of  the  old  monarchy 
equalled,  either  in  size  or  splendour,  that  of  Sen- 
nacherib at  Nineveh.  No  series  of  kings  belonging 
to  it  left  buildings  at  all  to  be  compared  with 
those  which  were  erected  by  Sargon,  his  son,  and 
his  grandson.  The  magnificent  remains  at  Ko- 
yxtnjik  and  Khorsabad  belong  entirely  to  these  later  ' 
kings,  while  those  at  Nimrud  are  about  equally 
divided  between  them  and  their  predecessors.  It 
is  further  noticeable  that  the  writers  who  may  be 
presumed  to  have  drawn  from  Berosus,  as  Poly- 
histor and  Abydenus,  particularly  expatiated  upon 
the  glories  of  these  later  kings.  Polyhistor  said 
(ap.  Euseb.  i.  5)  that  Sennacherib  conquered  Baby- 
lon, defeated  a  Greek  army  in  Cilicia,  and  built' 
there  Tarsus,  the  capital.  Abydenus  related  the 
same  facts,  except  that  he  substituted  for  the  Greek 
army  of  Polyhistor  a  Greek  fleet ;  and  added,  that 
Esarhaddon  (his  Axerdis)  conquered  lower  Syria 
and  Egypt  (ibid.  i.  9).  Similarly  Menander,  the 
Tyrian  historian,  assigned  to  Shalmaneser  an  expe- 
dition to  Cyprus  (ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  ix.  14), 
and  Herodotus  himself  admitted  that  Sennacherib 
invaded  Egypt  (ii.  141).  On  every  ground  it  seems 
necessary  to  conclude  that  the  second  Assyrian  ^ 
kingdom  was  really  greater  and  more  glorious  than 
the  first;  that  under  it  the  limits  of  the  empire 
reached  their  fullest  extent,  and  the  internal  pros- 
perity was  at  the  highest. 

The  statement  of  Herodotus  is  not,  however, 
without  a  basis  of  truth.  It  is  certain  that  Baby- 
lon, about  the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser' s  accession, 
ventured  upon  a  revolt,  which  she  seems  after- 
wards to  have  reckoned  tie  commencement  of  her 
independence  [Babylos].  The  knowledge  of  this 
fact  may  have  led  Herodotus  into  his  error,  for  he 
would  naturally  suppose  that  when  Babylon  be- 
came free  there  was  a  general  dissolution  of  the 
empire.  It  has  been  shown  that  this  is  far  from 
the  truth ;  and  it  may  further  be  observed  that, 
even  as  regards  Babylon,  the  Assyrian  loss  was 
not  permanent.  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar- 
haddon, all  exercised  full  authority  over  that  coun- 
try, which  appears  to  have  been  still  an  Assyrian 
fief  at  the  close  of  the  kingdom. 

11.  Successors  of  Esarhaddon. — By  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Esarhaddon  the  triumph  of  the  Assy- 
rian arms  had  been  so  complete  that  scarcely  an 
enemy  was  left  who  could  cause  her  serious  anxiety,  j 
The  kingdoms  of  Hamath,  of  Damascus,  and  of 
Samaria,  had  been  successively  absorbed ;  Phoenicia 
had  been  conquered ;  Judaea  had  been  made  a  feud- 
atory ;  Philistia  and  Idumaca  had  been  subjected, 
Egypt  chastised,  Babylon  recovered,  cities  planted 
in  Media.  Unless  in  Armenia  and  Susiana  there 
was  no  foe  left  to  chastise,  and  the  consequence 
appears  to  have  been  that  a  time  of  profound  peace 
succeeded  to  the  long  and  bloody  wars  of  Sargon 
and  his  immediate  successors,  in  Scripture  it  is 
remarkable  that  we  hear,  nothing  of  Assyria  alter 
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the  reign  of  Eaarhaddon,  and  profane  history  is 
equally  silent  until  the  attacks  begin  which  brought 
about  her  downfal.  The  monuments  show  that 
the  son  of  Eearhaddon,  who  was  called  Sardana- 
palus  by  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb.  i.  9),  made  scarcely 
7  any  military  expeditions,  but  occupied  almost  his 
whole  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase.  Instead  of  adorning  his  residence — as 
his  predecessors  had  been  accustomed  to  do— with 
a  record  and  representation  of  his  conquests,  Sarda- 
napalus  II.  covered  the  walls  of  his  palace  at  Nine- 
Teh  with  sculptures  exhibiting  his  skill  and  prowess 
as  a  hunter.  No  doubt  the  military  spirit  rapidly 
decayed  under  such  a  ruler,  and  the  advent  of  fresh 
enemies,  synchronising  with  this  decline,  produced 
the  ruin  of  a  power  which  had  for  six  centuries 
been  dominant  in  Western  Asia. 

12.  Fall  of  Assyria. — The  fell  of  Assyria,  long  pre- 
viously prophesied  by  Isaiah  (x.  5-19),  was  eflected 
(humanly  speaking)  by  the  growing  strength  and 
boldness  of  the  Modes.  If  we  may  trust  Herodotus, 
the  first  Median  attack  on  Nineveh  took  place  about 
the  year  B.C.  633.    By  what  circumstances  this 

7  people,  who  had  so  long  been  eugaged  in  contests 
with  the  Assyrians,  and  had  hitherto  shown  them- 
selves so  utterly  unable  to  resist  them,  became 
suddenly  strong  enough  to  assume  an  aggressive 
attitude,  and  to  force  the  Ninevitea  to  submit  to  a 
siege,  can  only  be  conjectured.  Whether  mere 
natural  increase,  or  whether  fresh  immigrations 
from  the  east,  had  raised  the  Median  nation  at  this 
time  so  far  above  its  former  condition,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine.  We  can  only  say  that,  soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  they  began 
to  press  upon  the  Assyrians,  and  that,  gradually 
increasing  in  strength,  they  proceeded,  about  the 
year  B.C.  633,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the 
country.  For  some  time  their  efforts  were  unsuc- 
cessful ;  but  after  a  while,  having  won  over  the 
Babylonians  to  their  side,  they  became  superior  to 
the  Assyrians  in  the  field,  and  about  B.C.  625,  or 

*■  a  little  earlier,  laid  final  siege  to  the  capital  [Me- 
dia]. Saracus,  the  last  king — probably  the  grand- 
son of  Eaarhaddon — made  a  stout  and  prolonged 
defence,  but  at  length,  finding  resistance  vain,  he 
collected  his  wives  and  his  treasures  in  his  palace, 
and  with  his  own  hand  setting  fire  to  the  building, 
perished  in  the  flames.  This  account  is  given  in 
brief  by  Abydenus,  who  probably  follows  Berosus ; 
and  its  outline  so  far  agrees  with  Cteaias  (ap. 
Diod.  ii.  27)  as  to  give  an  important  value  to  that 
writer's  details  of  the  siege.  [Nineveh.]  In 
the  general  feet  that  Assyria  was  overcome,  and 
Nineveh  captured  and  destroyed,  by  a  combined 

*  attack  of  Medea  and  Babylonians,  Josephus  (Ant. 
Jud.  x.  5)  and  the  book  of  Tobit  (xiv.  15)  are 
agreed.  Polyhistor  also  implies  it  (ap.  Euseb.  i. 
5) ;  and  these  authorities  must  be  regarded  as  out- 
weighing the  silence  of  Herodotus,  who  mentions 
only  the  Medes  in  connexion  with  the  capture  (i. 
106),  and  says  nothing  of  the  Babylonians. 

13.  Fulfilment  of  prophecy. — The  prophecies  of 
Nahum  and  Zephaniah  (ii.  13-5)  against  Assyria 
were  probably' delivered  shortly  before  the  catas- 
trophe. The  date  of  Nahum  is  very  doubtful 
[Nahom],  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  wrote 
about  B.C.  645,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Manaaseh.  Zephaniah  is  even  later,  since  he  pro- 
phesied under  Josiah,  who  reigned  from  B.C.  639 
to  608.  If  B.C.  625  be  the  date  of  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh,  we  may  place  Zephaniah' s  prophecy 
about  B.C.  630.    Ezekiel,  writing  about  B.C.  584, 


bears  witness  historically  to  the  complete  destruc- 
tion which  had  come  upon  the  Assyrians,  using  the 
example  as  a  warning  to  Pharaoh-Hophra  and  the 
Egyptians  (ch.  xxxi.). 

It  was  declared  by  Nahum  emphatically,  at  the 
close  of  his  prophecy,  that  there  should  be  "  no 
healing  of  Assyria's  bruise  "  (iii.  19).  In  accord- 
ance with  this  announcement  we  find  that  Assyria 
never  rose  again  to  any  importance,  nor  even  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  a  distinct  nationality.  Once 
only  was  revolt  attempted,  and  then  in  conjunction 
with  Armenia  and  Media,  the  latter  heading  the 
rebellion.  This  attempt  took  place  about  a  century 
after  the  Median  conquest,  during  the  troubles 
which  followed  upon  the  accession  of  Darius  Hy- 
staspis.  It  failed  signally,  and  appears  never  to 
have  been  repeated,  the  Assyrians  remaining 
thenceforth  submissive  subjects  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire. They  were  reckoned  in  the  same  satrapy 
with  Babylon  (Herod,  iii.  92 ;  comp.  i.  192),  and 
paid  an  annual  tribute  of  a  thousand  talents  of 
silver.  In  the  Persian  armies,  which  were  drawn 
in  great  part  from  the  subject-nations,  they  appear 
never  to  have  been  held  of  much  account,  though 
they  fought,  in  common  with  the  other  levies,  at 
Thermopylae,  at  Cunaxa,  at  Issus,  and  at  Arbela. 

14.  General  character  of  the  empire. — In  con- 
sidering the  general  character  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, it  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  noticed,  that  like 
all  the  early  monarchies  which  attained  to  any 
great  extent,  it  was  composed  of  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate kingdoms.  In  the  East,  conquest  has  scarcely 
ever  been  followed  by  amalgamation,  and  in  the 
primitive  empires  there  was  not  even  any  attempt 
at  that  governmental  centralisation  which  we  find  7 
at  a  later  period  in  the  satrapial  system  of  Persia. 
As  Solomon  "  reigned  over  all  the  kingdoms  from 
the  river  (Euphrates)  unto  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines and  the  border  of  Egypt,"  so  the  Assyrian 
monarchs  bore  sway  over  a  number  of  petty  kings 
— the  native  rulers  of  the  several  countries — through 
the  entire  extent  of  their  dominions.  These  native 
princes — the  sole  governors  of  their  own  kingdoms 
— were  feudatories  of  the  Great  Monarch,  of  whom 
they  held  their  crown  by  the  double  tenure  of 
homage  and  tribute.  Menahem  (2  K.  xv.  19), 
Hoshea  (ibid.  xvii.  4),  Ahaz  (ibid.  xvi.  8),  Heze- 
kiah  (ibid,  xviii.  14),  and  Manasseh  (2  Chr.  xxiiii. 
1 1-3),  were  certainly  in  this  position,  as  were  T 
many  native  kings  of  Babylon,  both  prior  and  sub- 
sequent to  Nabonassar ;  and  this  system  (if  we  may 
trust  the  inscriptions)  was  universal  throughout 
the  empire.  It  naturally  involved  the  frequent  / 
recurrence  of  troubles.  Princes  circumstanced  as 
were  the  Assyrian  feudatories  would  be  always 
looking  tor  an  occasion  when  they  might  revolt  and 
re-establish  their  independence.  The  ofler  of  a 
foreign  alliance  would  be  a  bait  which  they  could 
scarcely  resist,  and  hence  the  continual  warnings 
given  to  the  Jews  to  beware  of  trusting  in  Egypt. 
Apart  from  this,  on  the  occurrence  of  any  imperial 
misfortune  or  difficulty,  such  for  instance  as  a 
disastrous  expedition,  a  formidable  attack,  or  a 
sudden  death,  natural  or  violent,  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  there  would  be  a  strong  temptation  to 
throw  off  the  yoke,  which  would  lead,  almost  of 
necessity,  to  a  rebellion.  The  history  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  sufficiently  illustrates 
the  tendency  in  question,  which  required  to  be  met 
by  checks  and  remedies  of  the  severest  character. 
The  deposition  of  the  rebel  prince,  the  wasting  of 
his  country,  the  plunder  of  his  capital,  a  considerable 
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increase  in  the  amount  of  the  tribute  thenceforth 
required,  were  the  usual  consequences  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful revolt  j  to  which  were  added,  upon  occasion, 
still  more  stringent  measures,  as  the  wholesale  exe- 
cution of  those  chiefly  concerned  in  the  attempt,  or 
the  transplantation  of  the  rebel  nation  to  a  distant 
locality.  The  captivity  of  Israel  is  only  an  instance 

,  of  a  practice  long  previously  known  to  the  Assy- 
rians, and  by  them  handed  on  to  the  Babylonian 
and  Persian  governments. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  how  far  Assyria  required  a 
religious  conformity  from  the  subject  people.  Her 
religion  was  a  gross  and  complex  polytheism,  compris- 
ing the  worship  of  thirteen  principal  and  numerous 
minor  divinities,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  of  whom 

,  stood  the  chief  god,  Asshur,  who  seems  to  be  the 
deified  patriarch  of  the  nation  (Gen.  x.  22).  The 
inscriptions  appear  to  state  that  in  all  countries 
over  which  the  Assyrians  established  their  supre- 
macy, they  set  up  "  the  laws  of  Asshur,"  and 
"  altars  to  the  Great  Gods."  It  was  probably  in 
connexion  with  this  Assyrian  requirement  that 
Ahaz,  on  his  return  from  Damascus,  where  he  had 
made  his  submission  to  Tiglath-Pileser,  incurred 
the  guilt  of  idolatry  (2  K.  xvi.  10-6).  The  history 
of  Hezekiah  would  seem,  however,  to  show  that 
the  rule,  if  resisted,  was  not  rigidly  enforced ;  for 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  consented 
to  re-establish  the  idolatry  which  he  had  removed, 
yet  he  certainly  came  to  terms  with  Sennacherib, 
and  resumed  his  position  of  tributary  (2  K.  xviii. 
14).  In  any  case  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
worship  which  the  conquerors  introduced  was  not 
intended  to  supersede  the  religion  of  the  conquered 
race,  but  was  only  required  to  be  superadded  as  a 
mark  and  badge  of  subjection. 

15.  Its  extent. — With  regard  to  the  extent  of 
the,  empire  very  exaggerated  views  have  been  en- 
tertained by  many  writers.  Ctesias  took  Semira- 
mis  to  India,  and  made  the  empire  of  Assyria  at 
least  co-extensive  with  that  of  Persia  in  his  own 
day.  This  false  notion  has  long  been  exploded,  but 
eveu  Niebuhr  appears  to  have  believed  in  the  ex- 
tension of  Assyrian  influence  over  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  expedition  of  Memnon — whom  he  considered 
an  Assyrian — to  Troy,  and  in  the  derivation  of  the 
Lydian  Heracleids  from  the  first  dynasty  of  Nine- 
vite  monarchs  {Alt.  Qeschicht.  i.  pp.  28-9).  The 
information  derived  from  the  native  monuments 
tends  to  contract  the  empire  within  more  reasonable 
bounds,  and  to  give  it  only  the  expansion  which  is 
indicated  for  it  in  Scripture.  On  the  west,  the  Me- 
diterranean and  the  river  Halys  appear  to  have 
been  the  boundaries;  on  the  north,  a  fluctuating 
line,  never  reaching  the  Euxine  nor  extending  be- 
yond the  northern  frontier  of  Armenia ;  on  the  east, 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Great  Salt  Desert ;  on  the 
south,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Desert  of  Arabia. 
The  countries  included  within  these  limits  are  the 
following: — Susiana,  Chaldaea,  Babylonia,  Media, 
Matiene,  Armenia,  Assyria  Proper,  Mesopotamia, 
parts  of  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia,  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
Palestine,  and  Idumaea.  Cyprus  was  also  for  a 
while  a  dependency  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  they 
may  perhaps  have  held  at  one  time  certain  portions 
of  Lower  Egypt.  I.ydia,  however,  Phrygia,  Lycin, 
Pamphylia,  Pontus,  Iberia,  on  the  west  and  north, 
Bactria,  Sacia,  Parthia,  India — even  Carmania  and 
Persia  Proper — upon  the  east,  were  altogether  be- 

!  yond  the  limit  of  the  Assyrian  sway,  and  appear  at 
no  time  even  to  have  been  over-run  by  the  Assy 
rian  armies. 
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16.  Civilisation  of  the  Assyrians. — The  civilisa- 
tion of  the  Assyrians,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
was  derived  originally  from  the  Babylonians.  They 
were  a  Semitic  race,  originally  resident  in  Babylonia 
(which  at  that  time  was  Cushite),  and  thus  ac- 
quainted with  the  Babylonian  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries, who  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and 
established  in  the  tract  immediately  below  the 
Armenian  mountains  a  separate  and  distinct  nation- 
ality. Their  modes  of  writing  and  building,  the 
form  and  size  of  their  bricks,  their  architectural  or- 
namentation, their  religion  and  worship,  in  a  great 
I  measure,  were  drawn  from  Babylon,  which  they  ? 
1  always  regarded  as  a  sacred  land — the  original  seat 
;  of  their  nation,  and  the  true  home  of  all  their  gods, 
1  with  the  one  exception  of  Asshur.  Still,  as  their 
J  civilisation  developed,  it  became  in  many  respects 
peculiar.  Their  art  is  of  home  growth.  The  » 
alabaster  quarries  in  their  neighbourhood  supplied 
them  with  a  material  unknown  to  their  southern 
neighbours,  on  which  they  could  represent,  far 
better  than  upon  enamelled  bricks,  the  scenes  which 
interested  them.  Their  artists,  faithful  and  la- 
borious, acquired  a  considerable  power  of  rendering 
the  human  and  animal  forms,  and  made  vivid  and 
striking  representations  of  the  principal  occupations 
of  human  life.  If  they  do  net  greatly  affect  the 
ideal,  and  do  not,  in  this  branch,  attain  to  any 
very  exalted  rank,  yet  even  here  their  emblematic 
figures  of  the  gods  have  a  dignity  and  grandeur 
which  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  which  implies  the 
possession  of  some  elevated  feelings.  But  then- 
chief  glory  is  in  the  representation  of  the  actual.  •» 
Their  pictures  of  war,  and  of  the  chase,  and  even 
sometimes  of  the  more  peaceful  incidents  of  human 
life,  have  a  fidelity,  a  spirit,  a  boldness,  and  an 
appearance  of  life,  which  place  them  high  among 
realistic  schools.  Their  art,  it  should  be  also  noted, 
is  progressive.  Unlike  that  of  the  Egyptians,  which 
continues  comparatively  stationary  from  the  earliest 
to  the  latest  times,  it  plainly  advances,  becoming 
continually  more  natural  and  less  uncouth,  more  life-  s 
like  and  less  stiff,  more  varied  and  less  conventional. 
The  latest  sculptures,  which  are  those  in  the  hunting- 
palace  of  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  are  decidedly  the 
best.  Here  the  animal-forms  approach  perfection, 
and  in  the  striking  attitudes,  the  new  groupings, 
and  the  more  careful  and  exact  drawing  of  the 
whole,  we  see  the  beginnings  of  a  taste  and  a  power 
which  might  have  expanded  under  favourable 
circumstances  into  the  finished  excellence  of  the 
Greeks. 

The  advanced  condition  of  the  Assyrians  in  vari- 
ous other  respects  is  abundantly  evidenced  alike  by 
the  representations  on  the  sculptures  and  by  the 
remains  discovered  among  their  buildings.  They  arc 
found  to  have  understood  and  applied  the  arch ;  to  * 
hare  made  tunnels,  aqueducts,  and  drains ;  to  have 
used  the  lever  and  the  roller ;  to  have  engraved  gems ; 
to  have  understood  the  arts  of  inlaving,  enamelling, 
and  overlaying  with  metals ;  to  have  manufactured 
glass,  and  been  acquainted  with  the  lens;  to  hare 
possessed  vases,  jars,  bronze  and  ivory  ornaments, 
dishes,  bells,  earrings,  mostly  of  good  workmanship 
and  elegant  forms — in  a  word,  to  have  attained  to 
a  very  high  pitch  of  material  comfort  and  pros- 
perity. They  were  still,  however,  in  the  most  im- 
portant points  barbarians.  Their  government  was 
rude  and  inartificial ;  their  religion  coarse  and 
sensual ;  their  conduct  of  war  cruel ;  even  their 
art  materialistic  and  so  debasing ;  they  had  served 
their  purpose  when  they  had  prepared  the  East  for 
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centralise!  government,  and  been  God's  scourge  to 
punish  the  people  of  Israel  (Is.  x.  5-6) ;  they  were,  i 
therefore,  swept  away  to  allow  the  rise  of  that ' 
Arian  race  which,  with  less  appreciation  of  art, 
was  to  introduce  into  Western  Asia  a  more  spiritual 
lb™  of  religion,  a  better  treatment  of  captives, 
and  a  superior  governmental  organisation. 

(See  for  the  geography  Capt.  Jones'  paper  in  the 
xiv"1  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Society's  Journal  (port 
2) ;  Col.  Chesney's  Euphrates  Expedition ;  Mr. 
Layard's  works;  Kick's  Kurdistan,  Ac.  For  the 
historical  views,  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  i. ;  j 
Brandis's  Serum  Assyriarum  Tempora  Emendata  • 
Sir  M.  Rawlinson's  Contributions  to  the  Asiat.  Soc. 
Journ.  and  the  Athenaeum;  Bosanquefs  Sacred 
and  Profane  Chronology;  M.  Opperfs  Rapport 
a  son  Excellence  M.  le  Ministre  de  f  Instruction ; 
Dr.  Hindu's  Contributions  to  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine;  Mr.  Vance  Smith's  Exposition  of  the 
Prophecies  relating  to  Nineveh  and  Assyria ;  and 
comp.  B.  G.  Niebuhi's  Vortrige  Sber  alter  Oe- 
scliichte,  vol.  i. ;  Clinton's  FastiHell., vol.  i.;  andM. 
Niebuhi's  Geschichte  Assur'sund  Babets.)  [G.  R.] 

AS'TABOTH  (n'TPIfV;  'Aora^fl;  Asta- 
roth),  Deut.  i.  4.  [Asbtaroth.] 
ASTAB'TE.  [Ashtoreth.] 
AS'TATH  QAariB;  Etead),  1  Esd.  viii.  38. 

[AZOAD.] 

A8TBONOMY.  [Star.] 

A8TT'AGES('A<rru<{7i)j;  Herod.  'Affrufyu, 
Ctes.  ' AaraSas),  the  last  king  of  the  Medcs,  B.C. 
595-560,  or  B.C.  592-558,  who  was  conquered 
by  Cyrus  (Bel  and  Dragon,  1).  The  name  is 
identified  by  Rawlinson  and  Niebuhr  (Qesch. 
Assur's,  p.  32)  with  Deioces  =  Ashdahdk  (Aru.), 
Ajis  Dahdka  (Pers.),  "  the  biting  snake,"  the 
emblem  of  the  Median  power.  [Dartus  tiie 
Mede;  Cyros.]  [B.  F.  W.] 

ASTJPTIM,  and    "  HOUSE  OF"  (TV3 

D'SDXn  ;  oTkoj  'AoaQiw,  'Eanplfi ;  Domus  ser- 

vorum  Concilium),  1  Chr.  xxvi.  15,  17.  This 
word  is  probably  not  to  be  taken  as  a  proper 
name :  in  Neh.  xii.  25,  it  is  rendered  in  A.  V. 
"  thresholds." 

ASYN'CBITUS  {AciyitpiTos;  Asyncritus), 
a  Christian  at  Rome,  saluted  by  St.  Paul  (Rom. 
xvi.  14). 

A  TAD,  the  threshing-floor  of  ("lOSA  J^j  = 
"  the  floor  (or  trodden  space)  of  the  thorn;"  Sam. 
Vers,  mej?  -(NIK ;    Saad.  gwydl  i  a\as 

AtJJ;  area  Atad),  a  spot  "beyond  Jordan," 
at  which  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  on  their  way 
from  Egypt  to  Hebron,  made  their  seven  days' 
"great  and  very  sore  mourning"  over  the  body 
of  Jacob;  in  consequence  of  which  we  are  told 
it  acquired  from  the  Canaanites  the  new  name 
of  Abel-Mitzraim  (Gen.  1.  10,  11).  According  to 
Jerome  (Onom.  s.  v.  Areaatad)  it  was  in  his  day 
called  Bethgla  or  Bethacla  (Beth-Hogla),  a  name 
which  he  connects  with  the  gyratory  dances  or 
races  of  the  funeral  ceremony :  "locus  gyri ;  eo  quod 
ibi  more  plangentium  circumierint."  Beth-Hoglah 
is  known  to  have  lain  between  the  Jordan  and  Jericho, 
therefore  on  the  west  side  of  Jordan  £Beth-Hog- 
LAll] ;  and  with  this  agrees  the  fact  of  the  mention 
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of  the  Canaanites,  "  the  inhabitants  of  the  land," 
who  were  confined  to  the  west  side  of  the  river  (see 
amongst  others  verse  13  of  this  chapter),  and  one 
of  whose  special  haunts  was  the  sunken  district "  by 
the '  side '  of  Jordan  "  (Num.  xiii.  29).  [Canaas.J 
The  word  "OJ?,  "  beyond,"  although  usually  signi- 
fying the  east  of  Jordan,  is  yet  used  for  either  cast 
or  west  according  to  the  position  of  the  speaker. 
[F.BER.j  That  Jerome  should  have  defined  the 
situation  as  "  trans  Jordanem,"  at  the  same  time 
that  he  explains  it  as  between  the  river  and  Jericho, 
may  be  accounted  for  either  by  the  words  being  a 
mere  quotation  from  the  text,  or  by  some  subse- 
quent corruption  of  copyists.  The  passage  does 
not  survive  in  Eusebius.  [G.] 

AT'AEAH  (rntpj? ;  'Aripa;  Mora),  a  wife  of 
Jerahmeel,  and  mother  of  Onam  (1  Chr.  ii.  26). 

ATAR'GATIS  ^Arapyaris,  Strab.xvi.p.  785, 

'Arofyarlov  91  riir  'ASipav  oJ'EAAijmj 

ticiXovv),  or  according  to  another  form  of  the  word 
Derceto  (A«pir<T<£,  Strab.  /.  c. ;  Luc.  de  Syria 
dea,  p.  884  ed.  Bened.;  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  19  prodi- 
giqsa  Atargatis  Oraecis  Derceto ;  Oy.- Met.  iv.  45 
Dercetis),  a  Syrian  goddess,  represented  generally 
with  the  body  of  a  woman  and  the  tail  of  a  fish 
(Luc.  I.  c. ;  Ovid,  /.  c.  comp.  Dagon).  Her  most 
famous  temples  were  at  Hierapolis  (Mabug)  and 
Ascalon.  Herodotus  identified  her  with  Aphrodite 
Urania  (i.  105,  compared  with  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  4). 
Lucian  compared  her  with  Here,  though  he  allowed 
that  she  combined  traits  of  other  deities  (Aphrodite, 
Rhea,  Selene,  &c;  see  Ashtoreth).  Plutarch 
(Crass.  17)  says  that  some  regarded  her  as  "  Aphro- 
I  dite,  others  as  Here,  others  as  the  cause  and  natural 
power  which  provides  the  principles  and  seeds  for 
all  things  from  moisture  "  {rhv  ipxas  Kal  anip- 
i  fxara  vaffiv  l£  vyp&v  vapaoxovoaf  airlav  koX 
j  <p6viy).  This  last  view  is  probably  an  accurate 
description  of  the  attributes  of  the  goddess,  and 
I  explains  her  fish-like  form  and  popular  identificn- 
!  tion  with  Aphrodite.  Lucian  also  mentions  a 
ceremony  in  her  worship  at  Hierapolis  which 
appears  to  be  connected  with  the  same  belief,  and 
with  the  origin  of  her  name.  Twice  a  year  water 
was  brought  from  distant  places  and  poured  into 
a  chasm  in  the  temple;  because,  he  adds,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  the  waters  of  the  Deluge  wei*u 
drained  away  through  that  opening  (de  Syria  dea, 
p.  883).  Compare  Burm.  ad  Ovid.  Mel.  iv.  45, 
where  most  of  the  references  are  given  at  length ; 
Movers,  Phoeniz.  i.  584  ff. 

There  was  a  temple  of  Atargatis  (' Arapyaruov, 
Alex.  'Artpy. — 2  Mace.  xii.  26)  at  Karnion  (Kar- 
naim,  1  Mace.  v.  43 ;  i.  e.  Ashtaroth-Kamaini) 
which  was  destroyed  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace, 
v.  44). 

The  name  is  rightly  derived  by  Michaelis  (Lex. 
Syr.  pp.  975  f.)  from  Syr.  Targeto,  an  opening 
(tarag,  he  opened).  Comp.  Movers,  Phoeniz.  i.  59+ 
f.  Others  have  deduced  it,  with  little  proba- 
bility, from  "13  greatness  of  fortune  (?),  01 
X*  "VW,  great  fish.    Gesenius  (Thes.  s.  v. 

suggests  Syr.  dnrgeto^dagto,  a  fish.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  Atargatis  was  the  tutelary  goddess 
of  the  first  Assyrian  dynasty  (Derkctadae,  fr.  Der- 
keto:  Niebuhr,  Oesch.  Assur's,  pp.  131, 138),  and 
that  the  name  appears  in  Tiglatk-  or  Ti^att-Pile>er 
(id.  p.  37). 

An  interesting  coin  representing  Atargatis  is 
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engraved  and  described  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, vol.  hi.  pp.  346  If. 

ATAROTH  (rrilOJJ,  and  once  TlTOg  = 
crowns;  %  'ArapM;  Ataroth),  the  name  of 
several  places  in  Palestine  both  on  the  E.  and  W.  of 
Jordan. 

1.  One  of  the  towns .  in  the  "  land  of  Jazer  and 
land  of  Gilead"  (Num.iMii.  3), taken  and  "built" 
by  the  tribe  of  Gad  (xxxii.  34).  From  its  mention 
with  places  which  have  been  identified  on  the  N.E. 
of  the  Dead  Sea  near  the  mountain  of  Jebel  Attarus 

(  y-jjjic  )  >  a  connexion  has  been  assumed  between 

Ataroth  and  that  mountain.  But  Jebel  Attarus 
lies  considerably  to  the  S.  of  Heshbon  (Hesban), 
which  was  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  and  which  is 
named  apparently  as  the  southernmost  limit  of  Gad 
(Josh.  liii.  26),  so  that  some  other  identification  is 
necessary.  Atroth-Shophan  was  probably  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ataroth ;  the  Shophan  serving  as 
a  distinction ;  but  for  this  see  ATROTH. 

2.  A  place  on  the  (South  ?)  boundary  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvi.  2,  7).  The  whole  speci- 
fication of  this  boundary  is  exceedingly  obscure,  and 
it  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  Ataroth  is  or  is  not 
the  same  place  as, 

3.  Ataboth-adar,  or  -addar  ("WR"'}?)  on 
the  west  border  of  Benjamin,  "  near  the  '  moun- 
tain '  that  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  nether  Beth- 
horon  "  (Josh,  xviii.  13).  In  xvi.  5  it  is  .accurately 
rendered  Ataroth-addar. 

In  the  Onomasticon  mention  is  made  of  an 
Atharoth  in  Ephraim,  in  the  mountains,  4  miles  N. 
ofSebaste:  as  well  as  of  two  places  of  the  name 
"  not  far  from  "  Jerusalem.  The  former  cannot  be 
that  seen  by  Robinson  (ii.  265),  now  'At&ra.  Ro- 
binson discovered  another  about  6  miles  S.  of 
Bethel  (i.  575).  This  is  too  far  to  the  E.  of 
Beth-horon  to  be  Ataroth-addar,  and  too  far  S.  to  be 
that  on  the  boundary  of  Ephraim  (2). 

4.  "Ataroth,*  the  house  of  Joab"  (i.e. 
Ataroth-beth-Joab),  a  place  (?)  occurring  in  the  list 
of  the  descendants  of  Judah  (I  Chr.  ii.  54;  'Ato- 
pifl  oIkov  'IioajB  ;  Coronae  domus  Joab.)  [G.] 

ATER  OOK ;  'At<»;  Ather,  Ater),  name  of 

two  men.  1.  (Ear.  ii.  42 ;  Neh.  vii.  45),  called  in 
Esdras  Iatal.  2.  Ater  of  Hezekiah  (Ezr.  ii.  16 ; 
Nch.  vii.  21),  called  in  Esdras  Atebezias. 

ATHATAH  (f^ng;  'A&rfa;  Athaias),  name 
of  a  man  (Neh.  xi.  4). 

ATHALI'AH  (n£nj? ;  To9o\la;  Athalia), 
daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  married  Jehoram 
the  son  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  S.  kingdom  the  worship  of  Baal, 
which  had  already  defiled  and  overspread  the  N. 
Alter  the  great  revolution  by  which  Jehu  seated 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Samaria,  she  killed  all  the 
members  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah  who  had 
escaped  his  sword  (2  K.  x.  14),  availing  herself 
probably  of  her  position  as  King's  Mother  [Asa], 
to  perpetrate  the  crime.  Most  likely  she  exercised 
the  regal  functions  during  Ahaziah's  absence  at 
Jezreel  (2  K.  ix.),  and  resolved  to  retain  her  power, ! 
especially  after  seeing  the  danger  to  which  she  was 


*  The  marginal  note  to  this  name  in  the  Billies  of 
the  present  day,  viz.  "  Ararites  or  crowns,"  be.,  is  a 
corruption  of  Afaritcs  in  the  edition  of  1  CI  1. 
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exposed  by  the  overthrow  of  the  house  of  Omrl,  and 
of  Baal-worship  in  Samaria.  It  was  not  unusual  in 
those  days  for  women  in  the  East  to  attain  a  pro- 
minent position,  their  present  degradation  being  the 
result  of  Mahotnetanism.  Miriam,  Deborah,  Abi- 
gail, are  instances  from  the  Bible,  and  Dido  was 
not  far  removed  from  Athaliah,  either  in  birthplace 
or  date,  if  Carthage  was  founded  B.C.  861  (Joseph. 
0.  Apim.  i.  18).  From  the  slaughter  of  the  royal 
house,  one  infant  named  Joash,  the  youngest  son  of 
Ahaziah,  was  rescued  by  his  aunt  Jehosheba, 
daughter  of  Jehoram  (probably  by  another  wife 
than  Athaliah)  who  had  married  Jehoiada  (2  Chr. 

xxii.  1 1)  the  high-priest  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  6).  The  child 
was  brought  up  under  Jehoiada' s  care,  and  concealed 
in  the  temple  for  six  years,  during  which  period 
Athaliah  reigned  over  Judah.  At  length  Jehoiada 
thought  it  time  to  produce  the  lawful  king  to  the 
people,  trusting  to  their  zeal  for  the  worship  of 
God,  and  loyalty  to  the  house  of  David,  which  bad 
been  so  strenuously  called  out  by  Asa  and  Jehosha- 
phat. After  communicating  his  design  to  five 
"  captains  of  hundreds,"  whose  names  are  given  in 
2  Chr.  xxiii.  1,  and  securing  the  co-operation  of  the 
Levites  and  chief  men  in  the  country-towns  in  case 
of  necessity,  he  brought  the  young  Joash  into  the 
temple  to  receive  the  allegiance  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  guard.  It  was  customary  on  the  Sabbath  for  a 
third  part  of  them  to  do  duty  at  the  palace,  while 
two-thirds  restrained  the  crowd  of  visitors  and  wor- 
shippers who  thronged  the  temple  on  that  day,  by 
occupying  the  gate  of  Sur  (HD,  1  K.  xi.  6,  called 
of  the  foundation,  "flO],  2  Chr.  xxiii.  5,  which 

Gerlach,  in  loco,  considers  the  right  reading  in 
Kings  also),  and  the  gate  "  behind  the  guard  "  {porta 
quae  est  post  habitaculum  scutariorum,  Vulg.), 
which  seem  to  have  been  the  N.  and  S.  entrances 
iuto  the  temple,  according  to  Ewald's  description  of 
it  (Qesckichte,  iii.  p.  306-7).  On  the  day  fixed 
for  the  outbreak  there  was  to  be  no  change  in  the 
arrangement  at  the  palace,  lest  Athaliah,  who  did 
not  worship  in  the  temple,  should  form  any  sus- 
picions from  missing  her  usual  guard,  but  the  latter 
two-thirds  were  to  protect  the  king's  person  by 
forming  a  long  and  closely-serried  line  across  the 
temple,  and  killing  any  one  who  should  approach 
within  certain  limits.  They  were  also  furnished 
with  David's  spears  and  shields,  that  the  work  of 
restoring  his  descendant  might  be  associated  with 
his  own  sacred  weapons.  When  the  guard  had 
token  up  their  position,  the  young  prince  was  an- 
ointed, crowned,  and  presented  with  the  Testimony 
or  Law,  and  Athaliah  was  first  roused  to  a  sense  of 
her  danger  by  the  shouts  and  music  which  accom- 
panied the  inauguration  of  her  grandson.  She 
hurried  into  the  temple,  but  found  Joash  already 
standing  "  by  a  pillar,  or  more  properly  on  it,  t.  e. 
on  the  tribunal  or  throne  apparently  raised  on  a 
massive  column  or  cluster  of  columns,  which  the 
king  occupied  when  he  attended  the  sen-ice  on 
solemn  occasions.    The  phrase  in  the  original  is 

rendered  M  rod  orvXov  by  the  LXX.  and 

super  tribunal  in  the  Vulgate,  while  Gesenius  give* 
for  the  substantive  a  stage  or  pulpit.  (Comp.  2  K. 

xxiii.  3,  and  Ezek.  xlvi.  2.)  She  arrived  however 
too  late,  and  was  immediately  put  to  death  by  Je- 
hoiada's  commands,  without  the  temple.  The  only 
other  recorded  victim  of  this  happy  and  almost 
bloodless  revolution,  was  Mattan  the  priest  o> 
Baal.  For  the  view  here  given  of  the  details  of 
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Jehoiada's  plan,  see  Ewald,  Geschichte,  iii.  p.  574  ff. 
The  Utter  words  of  2  K.  xi.  6  in  oar  version 
"  that  it  be  not  broken  dovn "  are  probably 
wrong : — Ewald  translates, "  according  to  custom  /' 
Gesenius  gires  in  his  Lexicon  "a  keeping  off." 
Clinton's  date  for  Athaliah's  nsnrpatioo  is  B.C. 
883-877.  In  modem  times  the  history  of  Athaliah 
has  been  illustrated  by  the  music  of  Handel  and 
of  Mendelssohn,  and  the  stately  declamation  of 
Racine.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

ATHAErAS  fk-rOaplas ;  el  Astharas),  a 
corrupt  rendering  of  WIBHnn,  THE  TlRSHATHA 
(I  Esd.  v.  40). 

ATHEWBITJB  (*AtV<<l8«>»).  an  envoy  sent 
by  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes  to  Simon,  the  Jewish 
high  priest  (1  Mace.  it.  28-36).  He  is  not  men- 
tioned elsewhere.  [B.  F.  W.] 

ATHENS  ('A93ku;  Athenae),  the  capital 
of  Attica,  and  the  chief  seat  of  Grecian  learning 
and  civilisation  daring  the  golden  period  of  the 
history  of  Greece.  This  city  is  fully  described 
elsewhere  (Diet,  of  Or.  and  Rom.  Geogr.  I.  p. 
255,  sq.);  and  an  account  of  it  would  be  out 
of  place  iu  the  present  work.  St  Paul  visited  it 
in  his  journey  from  Macedonia,  and  appears  to  have 
remained  there  some  time  (Acts  xvii.  14, 15,  seq. ; 
comp.  1  These,  iii.  1).  During  his  residence  there 
he  delivered  his  memorable  discourse  on  the  Areo- 
pagus to  the  "  men  of  Athens"  (Acts  xvii.  22-31) 
[Areopagus].  In  order  to  understand  the  lo- 
calities mentioned  in  the  sacred  narrative,  it  may 
be  observed  that  four 
hills  of  moderate  height 
rise  within  the  walls  of 
the  city.  Of  these  one 
to  the  north-east  is  the 
celebrated  Acropolis,  or 
citadel,  being  a  square 
craggy  rock  about  150 
feet  high.  Immediately 
to  the  west  of  the 
Acropolis  is  a  second  hill 
of  irregular  form,  but 
inferior  height,  called  the 
Areopagus.  To  the  south- 
west rises  a  third  hill, 
the  Pnyx,  on  which  the 
assemblies  of  the  citizens 
were  held:  and  to  the 
south  of  ttie  latter  is  a 
fourth  hill,  known  as  the 
Museum.  The  Agora 
or  "  market,"  where  St. 
Paul  disputed  daily,  was 
situated  in  the  valley  be- 
tween the  Acropolis,  the 
Areopagus,  the  Pnyx 
and  the  Museum,  being 

bounded  by  the  Acropolis  on  the  N.E  and  E., 
by  the  Areopagus  on  the  N.,  by  the  Pnyx  on  the 
N.W.  and  W.,  and  by  the  Museum  on  the  8. 
The  annexed  plan  shows  the  position  of  the  Agora. 
Many  writers  have  maintained  that  there  were  two 
markets  at  Athens;  and  that  a  second  market, 
usually  called  the  new  Agora,  existed  to  the  north 
of  the  Acropolis.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  be 
doubtful  in  which  of  the  two  markets  St.  Paul 
disputed;  but  since  the  publication  of  Forch- 
hammer's  treatise  on  the  Topography  of  Athens, 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  there  was  only  one 
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Agora  at  Athens,  namely,  the  one  situated  in  the 
valley  already  described.  [The  subject  is  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  the  Diet,  of  Geogr.  I.  p.  293, 
seq.]  The  remark  of  the  sacred  historian  re- 
specting the  inquisitive  character  of  the  Athenians 
(xvii.  21)  is  attested  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
antiquity.  The  great  Athenian  orator  rebukes  his 
countrymen  tor  their  love  of  constantly  going  about 
In  the  market,  and  asking  one  another,  What  news  ? 
(xtpuinrts  avrSr  rvridytoHm  Kara  r4)y  ayopdv. 
\4yrral  n  xau/iy;  Dem.  Philipp.  i.  p.  43,  ed. 
Keiske).  Their  natural  liveliness  was  partly  owing 
to  the  purity  and  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  of 
Attica,  which  also  allowed  them  to  pass  much 
of  their  time  in  the  open  air. 

The  remark  of  St.  Paul  upon  the  "  superstitious" 
character  of  the  Athenians  (xvii.  22)  is  in  like 
manner  confirmed  by  the  ancient  writers.  Thus 
Pausanias  says  that  the  Athenians  surpassed  all 
other  states  in  the  attention  which  they  paid  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods  ('ABrpralois  Xfpt<rtrir*p6y  ti 
f)  tots  4aaou  is  tit  SfTi  iati  oTrovS'ijs,  Paus.  i. 
24,  §3) ;  and  hence  the  city  was  crowded  in  every 
direction  with  temples,  altars,  and  other  sacred 
buildings.  The  altar  "  to  the  Unknown  God,"  which 
St.  Paul  mentions  in  his  address,  has  been  spoken 
of  under  Altar. 

Of  the  Christian  church,  founded  by  St.  Paul  at 
Athens,  we  have  no  particulars  in  the  N.  T. ;  but, 
according  to  ecclesiastical  tradition  (Euseb.  ff.  E. 
iii.  4),  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  who  was  con- 
verted by  the  preaching  of  the  Apostle,  was  the 
first  bishop  of  the  church.  [DiONVSil'S.] 


AllK-u^  .bowing  lit*  |*»ition  ot  Ibc  A^-oro. 


ATHiiAi  pbny,  for  n^ng ;  eoxt ;  AOaiai), 

name  of  a  man  (Ezr.  x.  28).  [Amathbis.] 

ATIPHA  0At««x{  ;  Agisti),  1  Esd.  v.  82. 
[Hatipha.] 

ATONEMENT,  THE  DAY  OF  (DV 
D'"!S33 ;  hp&t*  lfr*Jurpo'> ;  diet  expiationum, 
and  dies  propitiationis ;  in  the  Talmud,  MDV, 
i.e.  the  day ;  in  Philo,  rnortias  lo/nJi,  Lib.  de  Sept. 
vol.  v.  p.  47,  edit.  Tauchn.;  in  Acts  xxvii.  9,  $ 
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Ki)OT«(a;  in  Heb.  vii.  27,  ri  fintpa,  according  to 
Olshausen  and  others ;  but  see  Ebrord's  and  Bengel's 
uctes),  the  great  day  of  national  humiliation,  and  the 
only  one  commanded  in  the  Mosaic  law.  [Fasts.] 
The  mode  of  its  observance  is  described  in  Lev.  xvi., 
where  it  should  be  noticed  that  in  vv.  3  to  10  an 
outline  of  the  whole  ceremonial  is  given,  while  in 
the  rest  of  the  chapter  certain  points  are  mentioned 
with  more  details.  The  victims  which  were  offered 
in  addition  to  those  strictly  belonging  to  the  special 
service  of  the  day,  and  to  those  of  the  usual  daily 
sacrifice,  are  enumerated  in  Num.  xxiz.  7-11 ;  and 
the  conduct  of  the  people  is  emphatically  enjoined 
in  Lev.  xriii.  26-32. 

II.  It  was  kept  on  the  tenth  day  of  Tisri,  that  is, 
from  the  evening  of  the  ninth  to  the  evening  of  the 
tenth  of  that  month,  five  days  before  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles.  [Festival.]  Some  have  inferred 
from  Lev.  xvi.  1 ,  that  the  day  was  instituted  on 
account  of  the  sin  and  punishment  of  Kadab  and 
Abihu.  Maimonides  (More  Nevochim,  xviii.)  re- 
gards it  as  a  commemoration  of  the  day  on  which 
Moses  came  down  from  the  mount  with  the  second 
tables  of  the  law,  and  proclaimed  to  the  people  the 
forgiveness  of  their  great  sin  in  worshipping  the 
golden  calf. 

III.  The  observances  of  the  day,  as  described  in 
the  law,  were  as  follows.  It  was  kept  by  the  people 
as  a  solemn  sabbath  (o-d^|3oTO  aafi&irmi,  LXX.). 
They  were  commanded  to  set  aside  all  work  and 
"  to  afflict  their  souls,"  under  pain  of  being  "  cut 
off  from  among  the  people."  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion only  that  the  high  priest  was  permitted  to 
enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Having  bathed  his 
person  and  dressed  himself  entirely  in  the  holy 
white  linen  garments,  he  brought  forward  a  young 
bullock  for  a  sin-offering  and  a  ram  for  a  burnt- 
offering,  purchased  at  his  own  cost,  on  account  of 
himself  and  his  family,  and  two  young  goats  for  a 
sin-offering  with  a  ram  for  a  burnt-offering,  which 
were  paid  for  out  of  the  public  treasury,  on  ac- 
count of  the  people.  He  then  presented  the  two 
goats  before  the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 

and  cast  lots  upon  them.  On  one  lot  Tftifh  ().  e. 
for  Jehovah)  was  inscribed,  and  on  the  other 
(i.  e.  for  Azazel).  He  next  sacrificed  the 
young  bullock  as  a  sin-offering  for  himself  and  his 
family.  Taking  with  him  some  of  the  blood  of  the 
bullock,  he  tilled  a  censer  with  burning  coals  from 
the  brazen  altar,  took  a  handful  of  incense,  and 
entered  into  the  most  holy  place.  He  then  threw 
the  incense  upon  the  coals  and  enveloped  the  meicy- 
seat  in  a  cloud  of  smoke.   Then,  dipping  his  finger 
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into  the  blood,  he  sprinkled  it  seven  times  before 
the  mercy-seat,  eastward.* 

The  goat  upon  which  the  lot  "for  Jehovah" 
had  fallen  was  then  slain,  and  the  high-priest 
sprinkled  its  blood  before  the  mercy-seat  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  done  that  of  the  bullock. 
Going  out  from  the  Holy  of  Holies  he  purified  the 
holy  place,  sprinkling  some  of  the  blood  of  both  the 
victims  on  the  altar  of  incensed  At  this  time  no 
one  besides  the  high-priest  was  suffered  to  be  pre- 
sent in  the  holy  place. 

The  purification  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  of 
the  holy  place,  being  thus  completed,  the  high 
priest  laid  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  goat  on 
which  the  lot  "for  Azazel "  had  fallen,  and  con- 
fessed over  it  all  the  sins  of  the  people.  The  goat 
was  then  led,  by  a  man  chosen  for  the  purpose, 
into  the  wilderness,  into  "  a  land  not  inhabited," 
and  was  there  let  loose. 

The  high  priest  after  this  returned  into  the  holy 
place,  bathed  himself  again,  put  on  his  usual  gar- 
ments of  office,  and  offered  the  two  rams  as  burnt- 
offerings,  one  for  himself  and  one  for  the  people. 
He  also  burnt  upon  the  altar  the  fat  of  the  two 
sin-offerings,  while  their  flesh  was  carried  away 
and  burned  outside  the  camp.  They  who  took 
away  the  flesh  and  the  man  who  hod  led  away  the 
goat  had  to  bathe  their  persons  and  wash  their 
clothes  as  soon  as  their  service  was  performed. 

The  accessory  burnt-offerings  mentioned  Num.  • 
xxix.  7-11,  were  a  young  bullock,  a  ram,  seven 
lambs,  and  a  young  goat.  It  would  seem  that  (at 
least  in  the  time  of  the  second  temple)  these  were 
offered  by  the  high  priest  along  with  the  evening 
sacrifice  (see  below,  V.  7.) 

It  may  be  seen  (as  Winer  has  remarked)  that  in 
the  special  rites  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  there  is  a 
natural  gradation.  In  the  first  place  the  high 
priest  and  his  family  ore  cleansed ;  then  atonement 
is  made  by  the  purified  priest  for  the  sanctuary 
and  all  contained  in  it ;  then  (if  the  view  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  be  correct)  for  the  brazen 
altar  in  the  court,  and  lastly,  reconciliation  is  made 
for  the  people. 

IV.  In  the  short  account  of  the  ritual  of  the 
day  which  is  given  by  Josephus  (Ant.  Hi.  10,  §3) 
l  there  are  a  few  particulars  which  are  worthy  of 
notice.  His  words  of  course  apply  to  the  practice 
in  the  second  temple,  when  the  oi  k  of  the  covenant 
had  disappeared.  He  slates  that  the  high  priest 
sprinkled  the  blood  with  his  finger  seven  times  on  the 
ceiling  and  seven  times  on  the  floor  of  the  most  holy 
place,  and  seven  times  towards  it  (as  it  would  appear, 
outside  the  veil),  and  round  the  golden  altar.  Then 
going  into  the  court  he  either  sprinkled  or  poured 


*  See  Lev.  xvi.  14.  The  English  version,  M  upon 
the  mercy-seat,"  appears  to  be  opposed  to  every 
Jewish  authority.  (See  Drusius  in  loc.  in  the  Oritici 
Sacri.)  It  has,  however,  the  support  of  Ewald's 
authority.  The  Vulgate  omits  the  clause  ;  the  LXX. 
follows  the  ambiguity  of  the  Hebrew.  The  word 
eastward  must  mean  cither  the  direction  in  which 
the  drops  were  thrown  by  the  priest,  or  else  on  the 
east  side  of  the  ark,  •*.  e.  the  side  towards  the  veil. 
The  lost  clause  of  the  verse  may  be  taken  as  a  re- 
petition of  the  command,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  on 
the  number  of  sprinklings  :  "  And  he  shall  take  of 
the  blood  of  the  bullock  and  sprinkle  it  before  the 
mercy-seat,  on  the  east ;  and  seven  times  shall  he 
sprinkle  the  blood  with  his  finger  Lefore  tbe  mcrcy- 
•cat." 

b  That  the  altar  of  incense  was  thus  purified  on 


the  day  of  atonement  we  learn  expressly  from  Ex. 
xxx.  10.  Most  critics  consider  that  this  is  what  is 
spoken  of  in  Lev.  xvi.  18  and  20.  But  some  suppose 
that  it  is  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  which  is  re- 
ferred to  in  those  verses,  the  purification  of  the  altar 
of  incense  being  implied  in  that  of  the  holy  place 
mentioned  in  ver.  16.  Abenezra  was  of  this  opinion 
(see  Drusius  in  loc.).  That  the  expression,  "  before 
tbe  Lord,"  does  not  necessarily  mean  within  the 
tabernacle,  is  evident  from  Ex.  xxiz.  11.    If  the 

|  golden  altar  Is  here  referred  to,  it  seems  remarkable 
that  no  mention  is  made  in  the  ritual  of  the  cleansing 
of  tho  brazen  altar.  But  perhaps  the  practice  spoken 
of  by  Josrphas  and  in  the  Mishna  of  pouring  what 
remained  of  the  mixed  blood  at  the  foot  of  the  large 
altar,  was  an  ancient  one,  and  was  regarded  as  its 

J  purification. 
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tie  blood  round  the  great  altar.  He  also  informs 
as  that  along  with  the  &t,  the  kidneys,  the  top  of 
ihe  liver,  and  the  extremities  (at  li<>x<*l)  of  the 
victims  were  burned. 

V.  The  treatise  of  the  Mishna,  entitled  Yoma, 
professes  to  give  a  mil  account  of  the  observances 
of  the  day  according  to  the  usage  in  the  second 
temple.  The  following  details  appear  either  to  be 
interesting  in  themselves  or  to  illustrate  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Pentateuch. 

1.  The  high  priest  himself,  dressed  in  his 
coloured  official  garments,  used,  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  ordi- 
nary daily  service,  such  as  lighting  the  lamps,  pre- 
senting the  daily  sacrifices,  and  offering  the  incense. 
After  this  he  bathed  himself,  put  on  the  white 
garments,  and  commenced  the  special  rites  of  the 
day.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
render  it  improbable  that  this  was  the  original 
practice. 

2.  The  high  priest  went  into  the  Holy  of  Holies 
four  times  in  the  course  of  the  day:  first,  with 
the  censer  and  incense,  while  a  priest  continued  to 
agitate  the  blood  of  the  bullock  lest  it  should  co- 
agulate :  secondly,  with  the  blood  of  the  bullock : 
thirdly,  with  the  blood  of  the  goat:  fourthly, 
after  having  offered  the  evening  sacrifice,  to  fetch 
out  the  censer  and  the  plate  which  had  contained 
the  incense.  These  four  entrances,  forming,  as 
they  do,  parts  of  the  one  great  annual  rite,  are  not 
opposed  to  a  reasonable  view  of  the  statement  in 
Heb.  ii.  7,  and  that  in  Joscphus,  Bell.  Jud.  V.  5. 
§7.  Three  of  the  entrances  seem  to  be  very  dis- 
tinctly implied  in  Lev.  xvi.  12,  14,  and  15. 

3.  It  is  said  that  the  blood  of  the  bullock  and 
that  of  the  goat  were  each  sprinkled  eight  times, 
once  towards  the  ceiling  and  seven  times  on  the 
floor.  This  does  not  agree  with  the  words  of  Jo- 
seph us  (see  above,  IV.). 

4.  After  he  had  gone  into  the  most  holy  place 
the  third  time,  and  had  returned  into  the  holy 
place,  the  high  priest  sprinkled  the  blood  of  the 
bullock  eight  times  towards  the  veil,  and  did  the 
same  with  the  blood  of  the  goat.  Having  then 
mingled  the  blood  of  the  two  victims  together  and 
sprinkled  the  altar  of  incense  with  the  mixture,  he 
came  into  the  court  and  poured  out  what  remained 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering. 

5.  Most  careful  directions  are  given  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  high  priest  for  the  services  of  the 
day.  For  seven  days  previously  he  kept  away 
from  his  own  house  and  dwelt  in  a  chamber  ap- 
pointed for  his  use.  This  was  to  avoid  the  acci- 
dental causes  of  pollution  which  he  might  meet 
with  in  his  domestic  life.  But  to  provide  for  the 
possibility  of  his  incurring  some  uncleanness  in 
spite  of  this  precaution,  a  deputy  was  chosen  who 
might  act  for  him  when  the  day  came.  In  the 
treatise  of  the  Mishna  entitled  "  Pirki  Avoth,"  it  is 
stated  that  no  such  mischance  ever  befel  the  high 
priest.  But  Josephus  (Ant.  xvii.  6,  §4)  relates 
an  instance  of  the  high  priest  Matthias,  in  the  time 
of  Herod  the  Great,  when  his  relation  Joseph  took 
his  place  in  the  sacred  office.  During  the  whole  of 
the  seven  days  the  high  priest  bad  to  perform  the 
ordinary  sacerdotal  duties  of  the  daily  service  him- 
self, as  well  as  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  On  the 
third  day  and  on  the  seventh  he  was  sprinkled  with 
the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer  in  order  to  cleanse  him 
in  the  event  of  his  having  touched  a  dead  bodv 
without  knowing  it.  On  the  seventh  day  he  was 
ilw  required  to  take  a  solemn  oath  before  the 


elders  that  he  would  alter  nothing  whatever  in  the 
accustomed  rites  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.0 

6.  Several  curious  particulars  are  stated  regard- 
ing the  scapegoat.  The  two  goats  of  the  sin- 
offering  were  to  be  of  similar  appearance,  size,  and 
value.  The  lots  were,  originally,  of  boxwood,  but 
in  later  times  they  were  of  gold.  They  were  put 
into  a  little  box  or  urn,  into  which  the  High  Priest 
put  both  his  hands  and  took  out  a  lot  in  each, 
while  the  two  goats  stood  before  him,  one  at  the 
right  side  and  the  other  on  the  left.  The  lot  in 
each  hand  belonged  to  the  goat  in  the  corresponding 
position,  and  when  the  lot  "for  Azazel"  happened 
to  be  in  the  right  hand,  it  was  regarded  as  a  good 
omen.  The  high  priest  then  tied  a  piece  of  scarlet 
cloth  on  the  scapegoat's  head,  called  "  the  scarlet 
tongue,"  from  the  shape  in  which  it  was  cut.  Mai- 
mouides  says  that  this  was  only  to  distinguish  him, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  known  when  the  time  came 
for  him  to  be  sent  away.  But  in  the  Gemara  it  is 
asserted  that  the  red  cloth  ought  to  turn  white,  as 
a  token  of  God's  acceptance  of  the  atonement  of  the 
day,  referring  to  Is.  j.  18.  A  particular  instance  of 
such  a  change,  when  also  the  lot  "  to  Azazel"  was 
in  the  priest's  right  hand,  is  related  as  having 
occurred  in  the  time  of  Simon  the  Just.  It  is 
further  stated  that  no  such  change  took  place  for 
forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  prayer  which  the  high  priest  uttered  over  the 
head  of  the  goat  was  as  follows : — "  0  Lord,  the 
house  of  Israel,  thy  people,  have  trespassed,  rebelled, 
and  sinned  before  thee.  I  beseech  thee,  0  Lord, 
forgive  now  their  trespasses,  rebellions  and  sins 
which  thy  people  have  committed,  as  it  is  written 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  thy  servant,  saying  that  in  that 
day  there  shall  be  '  an  atonement  for  you  to 
cleanse  you  that  ye  may  be  clean  from  all  your 
sins  before  the  Lord "  (Gemara  on  Yoma,  quoted 
by  Frischmuth).  The  goat  was  then  goaded  and 
rudely  treated  by  the  people  till  it  was  led  away 
by  the  man  appointed.  As  soon  as  it  reached  a 
certain  spot,  which  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as 
the  commencement  of  the  wilderness,  a  signal  was 
made  by  some  sort  of  telegraphic  contrivance,  to  the 
high  priest,  who  waited  for  it.  The  man  who  led 
the  goat  is  said  to  have  taken  him  to  the  top  of  a 
high  precipice  and  thrown  him  down  backwards,  so 
as  to  dash  him  to  pieces.  If  this  was  not  a  mistake 
of  the  writer  of  Yoma,  it  must  have  been,  as 
Spencer  argues,  a  modem  innovation.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  goat  was,  originally,  set  free. 
Even  if  there  be  any  uncertainty  in  the  words  of 
the  Hebrew,  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  must  be 
better  authority  than  the  Talmud — ko!  6  i£cnro<r- 
t4\\uv  rby  x^HfP0'  to*  8i«»raty»«W  tit  tupt <riv 
k.  t.  X.  Lev.  xvi.  26. 

7.  The  high  priest,  as  soon  as  he  had  received 
the  signal  that  the  goat  had  reached  the  wilderness, 
read  some  lessons  from  the  law,  and  offered  up 
some  prayers.  He  then  bathed  himself,  resumed 
his  coloured  garments,  and  offered  either  the  whole, 
or  a  great  part,  of  the  accessory  offering  (mentioned 
Num.  xxxix.  7-11)  with  the  regular  evening  sacri- 
fice. After  this,  he  washed  again,  put  on  the 
white  garments,  and  entered  the  most  holy  place 
for  the  fourth  time,  to  fetch  out  the  censer  and 


•  This,  according  to  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  on 
|  Yoma  (quoted  by  Ughtfoot),  was  instituted  in  con- 
sequence of  an  innovation  of  the  Sadducean  party, 
who  had  directed  the  high  priest  to  throw  the  in- 
oense  upon  the  censer  outside  the  veil,  and  to  carry  U» 
j  smoking,  into  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
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the  incense-plate.  This  terminated  the  special  rites 
of  the  day. 

8.  The  Mishna  gives  very  strict  rules  for  the 
fasting  of  the  people.  In  the  law  itself  no  express 
mention  is  made  of  abstinence  from  food.  But  it  is 
most  likely  implied  in  the  command  that  the  people 
were  "  to  afflict  their  souls."  According  to  Yoma, 
every  Jew  (except  invalids  and  children  under  13 
years  of  age)  is  forbidden  to  eat  anything  so  large 
as  a  date,  to  drink,  or  to  wash  from  sun-eet  to 
sun-set. 

VI.  There  has  been  much  discussion  regarding 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Azazel.  The  opinions  which 
seem  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  following : — 

1.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  designation  of  the 
goat  itself.  This  view  has  been  most  favoured  by 
the  old  interpreters.  They  in  general  supposed  it 
to  mean  the  goat  sent  away,  or  let  loose.  In 
accordance  with  this  the  Vulgate,  renders  it,  Caper 
Emissarius ;  Syramachus,  i  rpiyos  imfxipfrot ; 
Aquila,  i  rpiyos  4roXeXo/t«voi ;  Luther,  der 
ledige  Bock ;  the  English  translators,  the  scapegoat. 
The  LXX.  uses  the  term  4  iroiro/xTaToi,  applied 
to  the  goat  itself.  Theodoret  and  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria consider  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  to  be  the 
goat  sent  away,  and  regard  that  as  the  sense  of  the 
word  used  in  the  LXX.  If  they  were  right,  isrorofir 
raioi  is,  of  course,  not  employed  in  its  ordinary 
meaning  (Averruncus).  (See  Suicer,  s.t.)  It  should 
also  be  observed  that  in  the  latter  clause  of  Lev. 
rvi.  10  the  LXX.  renders  the  Hebrew  term  as  if  it 
was  an  abstract  noun,  translating  ^TKtJ)^  by  tls 
rliv  ixoTo/nrfjv.  Buxtorf  <Heb.  Lex.)  and  Fagius 
(  Critici  Sacri,  in  foe.)  in  accordance  with  this  view 
of  its  meaning,  derived  the  word  from  TP,  a  goat, 
and  to  depart.  To  this  derivation  it  has  been 
objected  by  Bochart,  Winer,  and  others,  that  t{[ 
denotes  a  she-goat,  not  a  he-goat.  It  is,  however, 
alleged  tint  the  word  appears  to  be  epicene  in  Gen. 
xxx.  33;  Lev.  iii.  12,  and  other  places.   But  the 

appUcationofVjg  to  the  goat  itself  involves  the 
Hebrew  text  in  insuperable  difficulties.  It  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  the  prefix  which  is  common 
to  the  designation  of  the  two  lots  should  be  used  in 
two  different  meanings.  If  one  expression  is  to  be 
rendered  for  Jehovah,  it  would  seem  that  the  other 
must  be  for  Axaxel,  with  the  preposition  in  the 
same  sense.  If  this  is  admitted,  taking  Azazel  for 
the  goat  itself,  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  make 
sense  out  of  Lev.  xvi.  10  and  26.  In  these  verses 
the  versions  are  driven  to  strange  shifts.  We  have 
already  referred  to  tho  inconsistency  of  the  LXX. 
In  the  Vulgate  and  our  own  version  the  first  clause 
of  ver.  10  stands  "  cujus  (sc.  hird  sors)  antem  in 
caprum  emissarium" — "  but  the  goat  on  which 
the  lot  fell  to  be  the  scapegoat."  In  ver.  26  our 
version  reads  "  And  he  that  let  go  the  goat  for  the 
scapegoat,"  while  the  Vulgate  cuts  the  knot  to 
escape  from  the  awkward  tautology — "  ille  vero,  qui 
dimiserit  caprum  emissarium." 

2.  Some  have  taken  Azazel  for  the  name  of  the 
place  to  which  the  goat  was  sent,  a)  Abenezra 
quotes  the  words  of  an  anonymous  writer  referring 
it  to  a  hill  near  Mount  Sinai.  Vatablus  adopts  this 
opinion  (Critici  Sacri,  in  Lev.  xvi.)  b)  Some  of 
the  Jewish  writers,  with  Le  Clerc,  consider  that  it 
denotes  the  cliff  to  which  the  goat  was  taken  to  be 
thrown  down,  according  to  Yoma.  c)  Bochart 
regarded  the  word  as  a  pluralis  fractus  signifying 


desert  places,  and  understood  it  as  a  general  name 
for  any  fit  place  to  which  the  goat  might  be  sent. 
But  Gesenius  remarks  that  the  pluralis  fractus, 
which  exists  in  Arabic,  is  not  found  in  Hebrew. 

3.  Many  of  those  who  have  studied  the  subject 
most  closely  take  Azazel  for  a  personal  being  to 
whom  the  goat  was  sent,    a)  Gesenius  gives  to 

the  same  meaning  as  the  LXX.  has  assigned 

to  it,  if  iiroro/ixajoi  is  to  be  taken  in  its  usual  sense; 
but  the  being  so  designated  he  supposes  to  be  some 
false  deity  who  was  to  be  appeased  by  such  a  sacri- 
fice as  that  of  the  goat.    He  derives  the  word  from  a 

root  unused  in  Hebrew,  but  found  in  Arabic,  btV, 

to  remote  or  take  away  (Heb.  Lex.  s.  v.).  Ewald 
agrees  with  Gesenius,  and  speaks  of  Azazel  as  a 
demon  belonging  to  the  pre-Mosaic  religion,  b)  But 
others,  in  the  spirit  of  a  simpler  faith,  have  regarded 
him  as  an  evil  spirit,  or  the  devil  himself.  In  the 
book  of  Enoch  the  name  Azalzel  is  given  to  one  of  the 
fallen  angels ;  and  assuming,  with  Spencer,  that  this 
is  a  corruption  of  Azazel,  if  the  book  were  written, 
as  is  generally  supposed, bya  Jew,  about  B.C.  40, it 
represents  an  old  Jewish  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Origen,  adopting  the  word  of  the  LXX.,  identifies 
him  with  the  devil :  tri  r<  <V  Acvitik? 
ixoroyuTaioi  hv  ^  'E/3pai;rf)  ypaipi)  itvifuurtr 
'AfaftA,  ohlels  trepos  lir  (sc.  <  i  Siifio\os) 
(c.  Cels.  vi.  p.  305,  ed.  Spenc).  Of  modern  writers, 
Spencer  and  Hengstenberg  have  most  elaborately 
defended  the  same  opinion.  Spencer  derives  the 
word  from  TJ?,  fortis,  and  ?TN,  explaining  it  as 

cito  reoedens,  which  he  affirms  to  be  a  most  suit- 
able name  for  the  evil  sprit.  He  supposes  that  the 
goat  was  given  up  to  the  devil,  and  committed  to 
his  disposal.  Hengstenberg  affirms  with  great  con- 
fidence that  Azazel  cannot  possibly  be  anything  but 
another  name  for  Satan.  He  repudiates  the  con- 
clusion that  the  goat  was  in  any  sense  a  sacrifice 
to  Satan,  and  does  not  doubt  that  it  was  sent  away 
laden  with  the  sins  of  God's  people,  now  forgiven, 
in  order  to  mock  their  spiritual  enemy  in  the 
desert,  his  proper  abode,  and  to  symbolize  by  its 
free  gambols,  their  exulting  triumph.  He  considers 
that  the  origin  of  the  rite  was  Egyptian,  and  that 
the  Jews  substituted  Satan  for  Typhon,  whose 
dwelling  was  the  desert.  The  obvious  objection  to 
Spencers  view  is  that  the  goat  formed  part  of  a 
sin-offering  to  the  Lord,  and  that  it,  with  its  fellow, 
had  been  formally  presented  before  the  Lord  at  the 
door  of  the  Tabernacle.  Few,  perhaps,  will  be 
satisfied  with  Hengstenberg" a  mode  of  meeting  this 
difficulty. 

4.  An  explanation  of  the  word  which  seems  less 
objectionable,  if  it  is  not  wholly  satisfactory,  would 

render  the  designation  of  the  lot 
complete  sending  away."  Thus  understood,  the  word 
would  come  from  (the  root  adopted  by  Ge- 
senius), being  the  Peal  pal  form,  which  indicates 
intensity.  This  view  is  held  by  Tholuck  (quoted 
and  approved  by  Thompson),  by  Bahr,  and  by 
Winer. 

VII.  As  it  might  be  supposed,  the  Talmudlsts 
miserably  degraded  the  meaning  of  the  day  of 
atonement.  They  regarded  it  as  an  opportunity 
afforded  them  of  wiping  off  the  score  of  their  more 
heavy  offences.  Thus  Yoma  (cap.  viii.)  says,  "  The 
day  of  atonement  and  death  make  atonement 
through  penitence.    Penitence  itself  makes  atone- 
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tnent  for  slight  transgressions,  and  in  the  case  of 
grosser  sins  it  obtains  a  respite  until  the  coming 
of  the  day  of  atonement,  which  complete!  the 
reconciliation."  More  authorities  to  the  same 
general  purpose  are  quoted  by  Frischmuth  (p.  917), 
some  of  which  seem  also  to  indicate  that  the  peculiar 
atoning  virtue  of  the  day  was  supposed  to  rest  in  the 
scapegoat. 

Philo  {Lib.  de  Septenario)  regarded  the  day  in  a 
far  nobler  light.  He  speaks  of  it  as  an  occasion  for 
the  discipline  of  self-restraint  in  regard  to  bodily 
indulgence,  and  for  bringing  home  to  our  minds  the 
truth  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but 
by  whatever  God  is  pleased  to  appoint.  The  prayers 
proper  for  the  day,  he  says,  are  those  tor  forgive- 
ness of  sins  past  and  for  amendment  of  life  in 
future,  to  be  offered  in  dependence,  not  on  our 
own  merits,  but  on  the  goodness  of  God. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  what  especially  dis- 
tinguished the  symbolical  expiation  of  this  day  from 
that  of  the  other  services  of  the  law,  was  its  broad 
and  national  character,  with  perhaps  a  deeper  refer- 
ence to  the  siu  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of  man. 
Ewald  instructively  remarks  that  though  the  least 
uncleanness  of  an  individual  might  be  atoned  by 
the  rites  of  the  law  which  could  be  observed  at 
other  times,  there  was  a  consciousness  of  secret  and 
indefinite  sin  pervading  the  congregation,  which 
was  aptly  met  by  this  great  annual  fast.  Hence, 
in  its  national  character,  he  sees  an  antithesis  be- 
tween it  and  the  passover,  the  great  festival  of 
social  life;  and,  in  its  atoning  significance,  he  re- 
gards it  as  a  fit  preparation  for  the  rejoicing  at 
the  ingathering  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  the 
feast  of  tabernacles.  Philo  looked  upon  its  position 
in  the  Jewish  calendar  in  the  same  light. 

In  considering  the  meaning  of  the  particular  rites 
of  the  day,  three  points  appear  to  be  of  a  very  dis- 
tinctive character.  1.  The  white  garments  of  the 
high  priest.  2.  His  entrance  into  the  Holy  of  Ho- 
lies. 3.  The  scapegoat.  The  writer  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  7-25)  teaches  us  to  apply  the 
first  two  particulars.  The  high  priest  himself,  with 
his  person  cleansed  and  dressed  in  white  garments, 
was  the  best  outward  type  which  a  living  man 
could  present  in  his  own  person  of  that  pure  and 
holy  One  who  was  to  purify  His  people  and  to 
cleanse  them  from  their  sins. 

But  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  scapegoat, 
we  have  no  such  light  to  guide  us,  and  (as  has  been 
already  implied  in  what  has  been  stated  regarding 
the  word  Azazel)  the  subject  is  one  of  great  doubt 
and  difficulty. 

Of  those  who  take  Azazel  for  the  Evil  Spirit, 
some  have  supposed  that  the  goat  was  a  sort  of 
bribe,  or  retaining  fee,  for  the  accuser  of  men. 
Spencer,  in  supposing  that  it  was  given  up  with  its 
load  of  sin,  to  the  enemy  to  be  tormented,  made  it 
a  symbol  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked ;  while, 
according  to  the  strange  notion  of  Hengstenberg,  that 
it  was  sent  to  mock  the  devil,  it  was  significant  of 
the  freedom  of  those  who  had  become  reconciled  to 
God. 

_  Some  few  of  those  who  have  held  a  different  opi- 
nion on  the  word  Azazel,  have  supposed  that  the 
goat  was  taken  into  the  wilderness  to  suffer  there 


4  In  the  similar  part  of  the  rite  for  the  purification 
of  the  leper  (Lev.  %ir.  6,  7),  in  which  a  live  bird  was 
set  tree,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  bird  signifled  the 
carrying  sway  of  the  uncleanness  of  the  sufferer  in 
precisely  the  same  manner. 


vicariously  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  But  ft  has 
been  generally  considered  that  it  was  dismissed  to 
signify  the  carrying  away  of  their  sins,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  sight  of  Jehovah.11 

If  we  keep  in  view  that  the  two  goats  are  spoken 
of  as  parts  of  one  and  the  some  sin-offering,  and 
that  every  circumstance  connected  with  them  ap- 
pears to  have  been  carefully  arranged  to  bring  them 
under  the  same  conditions  up  to  the  time  of  the 
casting  of  the  lots,  we  shall  not  have  much  difficulty 
in  seeing  that  they  form  together  but  one  symbolical 
expression.  Why  there  were  two  individuals  in- 
stead of  one  may  be  simply  this — that  a  single  ma- 
terial object  could  not,  in  its  nature,  symbolically 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  truth  which  was  to  be 
expressed.  This  is  implied  in  the  reasoning  of  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  on  the  office 
and  sacrifice  of  Christ  (Heb.  ix.).  Hence  some,  re- 
garding each  goat  as  a  type  of  Christ,  supposed  that 
the  one  which  was  slain  represented  his  death,  and 
that  the  goat  set  free  signified  his  resurrection. 
(Cyril,Bochart,and  others,  quoted  by  Spencer.)  But 
we  shall  take  a  simpler,  and  perhaps  a  truer  view, 
if  we  look  upon  the  slain  goat  as  setting  forth  the  act 
of  sacrifice,  in  giving  up  its  own  life  for  others  "  to 
Jehovah,"  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Divine  law ;  and  the  goat  which  carried  off  its 
load  of  sin  "  for  complete  removal,"  as  signifying  the 
cleansing  influence  of  faith  in  that  sacrifice.  Thus  in 
his  degree  the  devout  Israelite  might  have  felt  the 
truth  of  the  Psalmist's  words,  «  As  far  as  the  east  is 
from  the  west,  so  far  hath  he  removed  our  trans- 
gressions from  us."  But  for  us  the  whole  spiritual 
truth  lias  been  revealed  in  historical  fact,  in  the  life, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  Him  who  was  made  sin 
for  us,  who  died  for  us,  and  who  rose  again  for  our 
justification.  This  Mediator,  it  was  necessary, 
should,  "  in  some  unspeakable  manner,  unite  death 
and  life  "  (Maurice  on  Sacrifice,  p.  85). 

(Spencer,  de  legibus  Hebraeorum  Rittialibus,  lib. 
iii.  Dissertatio  viii. ;  Lightfoot's  Temple  Service, 
c.  xv. ;  Toma,  with  the  notes  in  Surenhusius'  ed. 
of  the  Mishna,  vol.  ii. ;  Frischmuth,  Dissertatio  de 
Birco  Emissario,  in  the  Thesaurus  Theologico-Phi- 
lologicus;  Ewald,  Die  Alterthiimer  des  Volkes 
Israel,  p.  370  seq. ;  Hengstenberg,  Egypt  and  the 
Boohs  of  Moses,  on  Lev.  xvi.  (English  Translation) 
and  Christologie,  Protevangelium ;  Thompson's 
Bampton  Lectures,  Lect.  iii.  and  notes.  For  the 
modes  in  which  the  Modern  Jews  have  regarded  and 
observed  the  Day  of  Atonement,  see  Buitorf,  Syna- 
goga  Judaica,  cap.  xx.,  and  Heart,  Ceremonies 
Beligieuses,  vol.  i.)  [S.  C] 

ATHOTH  (nhpj;  EtrotK),  a  city  of  Gad, 
named  with  Aroer  and  Jaazer  (Num.  xxxii.  35). 
No  doubt  the  name  should  be  taken  with  that  follow- 
ing it,  Shophan ;  the  addition  serving  to  distinguish 
this  place  from  the  Ataroth  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. The  A.  V.  follows  the  Vulgate,  Etroth  et 
Sophan.  In  the  LXX.  it  is  altogether  omitted.  [G.] 

ATTAI  (*By ;  'ESI,  'Ml,  'IerM;  Ethei,  Ethi, 
Ethai),  name  of  three  men.  1.  (1  Chr.  ii.  35, 36). 
2.  (1  Chr.  xii.  11).  3.  Second  son  of  king  Reho- 
beam  by  Maacah  (2  Chr.  xi.  20). 

ATTALI'A  ('ATroX«fo),a  coast-town  of  Pam- 
phylia,  mentioned  only  very  casually  in  the  New 
Testament  (Acts  xiv.  25),  as  the  place  from  which 
Paul  and  Barnabas  sailed  on  their  return  to  Antioch 
from  their  missionary  journey  into  the  inland  parts 
of  Asia  Minor.    It  does  not  appear  that  they  mads 
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my  stay,  or  attempted  to  preach  the  gospel  in  At- 
talia. This  city,  however,  though  comparatively 
modem  at  that  time,  was  a  place  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  first  century,  and  has  continued 
to  exist  till  now.  Its  name  since  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury has  been  Satalia,  a  corruption,  of  which  the 
crusading  chronicler,  William  of  Tyre,  gives  a  cu- 
rious explanation. 

Attalus  Philadelphia,  king  of  Pergamus,  ruled 
over  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula  from  the  N. 
to  the  S.,  and  was  in  want  of  a  port  which  should 
be  useful  for  the  trade  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  as 
Trees  was  for  that  of  the  Aegean.  Thus  Attalia 
was  built  and  named  after  the  monarch.  All  its 
remains  are  characteristic  of  the  date  of  its  founda- 
tion. 

There  has  been  considerable  doubt  concerning  the 
exact  position  of  Attalia.  There  is  a  discrepancy 
even  between  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  the  former 
placing  it  to  the  W.  of  the  river  Catarrhactes,  the 
latter  to  the  E.  This  may  probably  be  accounted 
for  by  the  peculiar  character  of  this  river,  the  cal- 
careous waters  of  which  are  continually  making 
changes  in  the  channels.  Beaufort  thought  that 
the  modern  Satalia  is  the  ancient  Olbia,  and  that 
Laara  is  the  true  Attalia.  Forbiger,  after  Man- 
nert,  is  inclined  to  identify  the  two  places.  But 
Spratt  and  Forbes  found  the  true  Olbia  further  to 
the  west,  and  hare  confirmed  Leake's  opinion,  that 
Attalia  is  where  the  modern  name  would  lead  us  to 
expect  to  find  it.  (Beaufort's  Karamania ;  Spratt 
and  Forbes*  Lycia.)  [J.  S.  H.] 

ATTALTJS  CArroAot,  a  Macedonian  name  of 
uncertain  origin),  the  name  of  three  kings  of 
Pergamus  who  reigned  respectively  B.C.  241-197, 
159-138  (Philadelphus),  138-133  (Philometor). 
They  were  all  faithful  allies  of  the  Romans  (Liv. 
xlv.  13) ;  and  the  last  appointed  the  Romans  his 
heirs.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  letters  sent 
from  Rome  in  favour  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  rv.  22) 
were  addressed  to  Attalus  II.  (Polyb.  xxv.  6, 
xxii.  9,  xxxii.  3,  5,  8,  &c,  25  f. ;  Strab.  iiii.  4 ; 
Just.  xxxv.  1,  xxxvi;  4,  5 ;  App.  Mith.  62)  or 
Attalus  III.,  as  their  date  falls  in  B.C.  139-8 
[Lucius],  about  the  time  when  the  latter  suc- 
ceeded his  uncle.  Josephus  quotes  a  decree  of  the 
Pergamenes  in  favour  of  the  Jews  (Ant.  xiv.  10, 
§22)  in  the  time  of  Hyrcanus,  about  B.C.  112 ; 
comp.  Apoc.  ii.  12-17.  [B.  F.  W.] 

ATTHABATE8  ('Ared/wTiij ;  Atharathes), 
1  Esd.  ix.  49  j  comp.  Neh.  viii.  9,  a  corruption  of 
"TheTirshatha;"  comp.  AthakiaS. 

AUGUSTUS  CAES'AB  (hhyomrros  •  Kat- 
aap),  the  first  Roman  empeior.  During  his  reign 
Christ  was  born  (Luke  ii.  1  ff.)  He  was  born 
A.n.C.  691,  B.C.  63.  His  father  was  Caius  Octa- 
virs ;  his  mother  Atia,  daughter  of  Julia  the  sister 
of  C.  Julius  Caesar.  He  bore  the  same  name 
as  his  father,  Ca"as  Octavius.  He  was  prin- 
cipally educated,  having  lost  his  father  when  young, 
by  his  great  uncle  Julius  Caesar.  After  his  mur- 
der, the  young  Octavius  came  into  Italy  as  Caius 
Julius  Caesar  Octavianus,  being  by  his  uncle's  will 
adopted  into  the  Gens  Julia  as  his  heir.  He  was 
taken  into  the  Triumvirate  with  Antony  and  Le- 
pidus,  and  after  the  removal  of  the  latter,  divided 
the  empire  with  Antony ;  taking  the  West  for  his 
share.  But  there  was  no  real  concord  between 
them,  and  the  compact  resulted  in  a  struggle  for 
the  supreme  power,  which  was  terminated  in  favour 
of  Octavianus  by  the  decisive  naval  battle  of  Ac- 
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tium,  B.C.  31  (Suet.  Ootav.  87  ,  Dion  Cass.  L. 
15  ff.;  Veil.  Pater,  ii.  85).  On  this  victory,  he 
was  saluted  Imperator  by  the  senate ;  and  on  his 
offering  afterwards  to  resign  the  chief  power,  Uiey 
conferred  on  him  the  title  Augustus  (B.C.  27).  He 
managed  with  consummate  tact  and  skill  to  conso- 
lidate the  power  conferred  on  him,  by  leaving  the 
names  and  rights  of  the  principal  state  officers  intact, 
while  by  degrees  he  united  them  all  in  his  own 
person.  The  first  link  binding  him  to  N.  T.  his- 
tory is  his  treatment  of  Herod  after  the  battle  of 
Actium.  That  prince,  who  had  espoused  Antony's 
side,  found  himself  pardoned,  taken  into  favour  and 
confirmed,  nav  even  increased  in  his  power  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xv.  6,  §5  ff.;  7  §3;  10  §3).  In  gratitude 
Herod  built  him  a  temple  of  marble  near  the  source 
of  the  Jordan  {Ant.  xv.  10,  §3),  and  was  through 
life  the  fast  friend  of  the  imperial  family.  After 
Herod's  death  in  a.d.  4,  Augustus  divided  his  do- 
minions almost  exactly  according  to  his  dying  direc- 
tions, among  his  sons  (Ant.  xvii.  11,  §4);  but  was 
soon  obliged  to  exile  one  of  them  [ArcuelausJ, 
and  attach  his  portion,  Judaea  and  Samaria,  to  the 
province  of  Syria  (Ant.  xvii.  13,  §2).  Augustus 
died  at  Nola  in  Campania,  Aug.  19  A.U.C.  767, 

A.  D.  14,  in  his  76th  year  (Suet.  Octav.  99  f.; 
Dion.  Cass.  lvi.  29  ff. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  3,  §2, 

B.  J.  11,  9,  §1).  Long  before  his  death  he  had  as- 
sociated Tiberius  with  him  in  the  empire  (Suet. 
TVosr.21 ;  Tacit.  Ann.  1,3).  See,  for  a  more  com- 
plete notice,  the  article  AUGUSTUS  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Biography  and  Mythology.  [H.  A.] 

j  AUGUSTUS'  BAND  (Acts  xxvii.  1).  [Army, 
p.  114,  a.] 

j  AUKA'NUS  (rlt  hvpivos),  leader  of  a  riot  at 
Jerusalem  (2  Mac.  iv.  40).  In  the  Vatican  LXX. 
and  Vulgate  the  name  is  rendered  rls  rvpiyyos, 
quidam  tyrannus. 

AUTE'AS  ('Awro/ot ;  Vulg.  omits),  name  of  a 
Levite  (1  Esd.  ix.  48).  [Hodijah.] 

ATA  (fcOJ?  =  Avva;  'Aid;  Ava/i),  a  place  in 

the  empire  of  Assyria,  from  which  colonies  were 
brought  to  repeople  the  cities  of  Samaria  after  the 
deportation  of  the  Jews  (2  K.  xvii.  24).  From 
the  names  in  connexion  with  which  it  is  intro- 
duced, it  would  appear  to  be  the  same  place  with 
Ivah.  [Ivah.]  It  has  been  suggested  to  be  iden- 
tical with  Ahava :  for  other  suppositions  see  Winer, 
sub  voce. 

AVABAN  (Aiapdv ;  Abaron),  surname  of 
Elenxar,  brother  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mac. 
ii.  5). 

A'VEN(|1«,  nothingness).  1.  The  "plain  of 
Avcn"  ('trriyi?»3)  is  mentioned  by  Amos  (i.  5) 

in  his  denunciation  of  Aram  (Syria)  and  the  country 
to  the  N.  of  Palestine.  It  has  not  been  identified 
with  certainty.  Michaelis  (notes  on  Amos)  he&rd 
from  a  native  of  Damascus  of  a  valley  near  that  city, 
called  Un,  and  he  quotes  a  Dama*  ene  proverb  re- 
ferring thereto;  but  the  information  was  at  best 
suspicious,  and  has  not  been  confirmed,  although 
the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus  has  been  tolerably 
well  explored  by  Burckhardt  (App.  iv.)  and  by 
Porter.  The  Prophet,  however,  would  seem  to  be 
alluding  to  some  principal  district  of  the  country, 
of  equal  importance  with  Damascus  itself,  and  so 
the  LXX.  have  understood  it,  taking  the  letters  as 
pointed  JIN  and  expressing  it  in  their  version  as 
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rrS(o»  tCk.  By  this  they  doubtless  intend  the  great 
plain  of  Lebanon,  Coelesyria,  in  which  the  renowned 
idol  temple  of  Baalbek  or  Heliopolis  was  situated, 
and  which  still  retains  the  very  same  name  by 
which  Amos  and  Joshua  designated  it,  el  B&kda. 
The  application  of  Aven  as  a  term  of  reproach  or 
contempt  to  a  flourishing  idol  sanctuary,  and  the 
play  or  paronomasia  therein  contained,  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  manner  of  Amos  and  of  Hosea. 
The  latter  frequently  applies  the  very  same  word  to 
Bethel.  [Bethaven.J 

2.  In  Hos.  z.  8,  "  the  high  places  of  Aven " 
('N  J"liD3;  Panol^ar;  excelsa  idoli),  the  won! 

is  clearly  a  conn-action  of  Beth-aven,  that  is  Beth- 
el (comp.  iv.  15,  &c). 

3.  In  this  manner  are  pointed,  in  Ez.  xxx.  17, 
the  letters  of  the  name  which  is  elsewhere  given  as 
On,  J1K,  the  sacred  city  of  Heliopolis  or  On,  in 
Egypt.  [Ok.]  (The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  both  render 
it  accordingly,  'HXiovwoKls,  Heliopolis.')  The  in- 
tention of  the  prophet  is  doubtless  to  play  upon  the 
name  in  the  same  manner  as  Amos  and  Hosea.  See 
above  (1).  [G.] 

ATIM,  A'VIMS,  or  A'VITES'  (DMJfn  = 
the  Awim ;  ot  Euaioi,  the  word  elsewhere  used  by 
the  LXX.  for  Hiritcs;  ffevaei).  1.  An  early, 
but  perhaps  not  an  aboriginal  b  people  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine,  whom  we  meet  with  in  the 
S.  W.  corner  of  the  sea-coast,  whither  they  may 
have  made  their  way  northwards  from  the  Desert 
(Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pal.  App.  §83).  The  only 
notice  of  them  which  has  come  down  to  us  is 
contained  in  a  remarkable  fragment  of  primeval 
history  preserved  in  Dent.  ii.  23.  Here  we  see 
them  "  dwelling  in  '  the '  villages "  (or  nomad 
encampments — Chatzerim)  in  the  S.  pait  of  the 
Shefela,  or  great  western  lowland,  "  as  far  as 
Gaza."  In  these  rich  possessions  they  were  attacked 
by  the  invading  Philistines,  "  the  Caphtorim  which 
came  forth  out  of  Caphtor,"  and  who  after  "de- 
stroying" them  and  "dwelling  in  their  stead," 
appear  to  have  pushed  thorn  further  north.  This 
must  be  inferred  from  the  terms  of  the  passage  in 
Josh.  xiii.  2,  3,  the  enumeration  of  the  rest  of  the 
land  still  remaining  to  be  conquered.  Beginning c 
fiom  "  Sihor,  which  is  before  Egypt,"  probably  the 
Wady-el-Arish,  the  list  proceeds  northwards  along 
the  lowland  plains  of  the  sea-coast,  through  the  five 
lordships  of  the  Philistines — all  apparently  taken  in 
their  order  from  S.  to  N. — till  we  reach  the 
Awim,*  as  if  they  had  been  driven  up  out  of  the 
more  southerly  position  which  they  occupied  at  the  I 
date  of  the  ear  lier  record  into  the  plains  of  Sharon.  , 

Nothing  more  is  told  us  of  this  ancient  people, ' 
whose  very  name  is  said"  to  signify  "  ruin."  Pos-  ! 
siblv  a  trace  of  their  existence  is  to  be  found  in  the  1 


*  It  is  characteristic  of  the  looseness  of  the  A.  V. 
that  this  name  is  given  differently  each  time  it  occurs, 
and  that  they  arc  all  inaccurate. 

»  According  to  Ewald  ( Gctchichtc,  i.  S10)  and 
Bertheau,  the  Awim  were  an  Vrvolk  of  Palestine 
proper.  They  may  have  been  so,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  prove  it,  while  the  mode  of  their  dwellings  points 
rather  to  the  desert  as  their  origin. 

•  The  punctuation  of  this  passage -in  our  Bibles  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  text,  which  has  a  ! 
full  stop  at  Ceshuri  (ver.  2),  thus  :  "  This  is  the 
land  that  yet  remaineth,  all  the  borders  of  the 
Philistines  and  all  the  Geshurite.   From  Sihor  
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'  Avim  "  (accurately,  as  in  the  other  i 


'  the  Awim ')  which  occurs  among  the  cities  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  23),  and  which  may  have 
preserved  the  memory  of  some  family  of  the  extinct 
people  driven  up  out  of  their  fertile  plains  to  take 
refuge  in  the  wild  hills  of  Bethel ;  just  as  in  the 
"  Zemaraim  "  of  the  preceding  verse  we  have  pro- 
bably a  reminiscence  of  the  otherwise  forgotten  Ze- 
marites  [Zemaraim].  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
possible  that  the  word  in  this  place  is  but  a  varia- 
tion or  corruption  of  the  name  of  Ai.  [Ai.] 

The  inhabitants  of  the  north-central  districts  of 
Palestine  (Galileans)  were  in  later  times  distin- 
guished by  a  habit  of  confounding  the  gutturals,  as, 
for  instance,  JJ  with  n  (see  Lightfoot,  CAor.  Cent. 

ch.  87 ;  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  h'bi).  Is  it  oossible 
that  ^n,  Hivite,  is  a  variation,  arising  from  this 
cause,  of  *1J?,  Avite,  and  that  this  people  were 

known  to  the  Israelites  at  the  date  of  the  conquest 
by  the  name  of  Hivites?  At  any  rate  it  is  a  curious 
tact  that  both  the  LXX.  and  Jerome,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  identified  the  two  names,  and  also  that 
the  town  of  ha-Awim  was  in  the  actual  district  of 
the  Hivites,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Gibeon,  Chephirah,  and  their  other  chief  cities 
(Josh.  ii.  7,  17,  compared  with  xviii.  22-27). 

The  name  of  the  Awim  has  been  derived  from 
Awa  (Ava),  or  Ivvah  (Ivah),  as  if  they  had  mi- 
grated thence  into  Palestine  ;  but  there  is  no  argu- 
ment for  this  beyond  the  mere  similarity  of  the 
names.' 

2.  The  people  of  Awa,  among  the  colonists  who 
were  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  re-inhabit  the 
depopulated  cities  of  Israel  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  They 
were  idolaters,  worshipping  gods  called  Nibhaz  and 
Tartak.   [Ava.]  [G.] 

A'VITH  (n*1g ;  Ttrtaiii),  the  city  of  Ha 
dad  ben-Bedad,  one  of  the  kings  of  Edom  be- 
fore there  were  kings  in  Israel  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
55 ;  1  Chr.  i.  40 ;  in  the  latter  passage  the  Text 
(Chetib)  has  JlVJJt  which  in  the  Keri  is  corrected 
to  agree  with  the  rending  in  Genesis).    The  name 

may  be  compared  with  el-G/uxceitheh  (sJjyBl^ 

a  "  chain  of  low  hills,"  mentioned  by  Burckhaidt 
(375)  as  lying  to  the  E.  of  the  district  olJCerei  in 
Moab  (Knobel,  Genesis,  257).  [G.] 

AWL  (JJVIO;  Mnw;  sub-la),  a  tool  of 

which  we  do  not  know  the  ancient  form.  The 
only  notice  of  it  is  in  connexion  with  the  custom 
of  boring  the  ear  of  the  slave  (Ex.  xxi.  6 ;  Decit. 
xv.  17).  [W.  L.  B.] 

AXE.  The  Jews  had  more  than  one  designation 
for  this  tool :  (1)  tf'Pip,  from  its  quality  of  sharp- 

cven  to  the  border  of  Ekron  northward,  is  counted  to 
the  Canaanite,"  &c 

d  It  is  perhaps  worth  notice,  where  every  syllable 
has  some  significance,  that  while  "the  GazathiK 

 the  Ekronite,"  are  all  in  the  singular,  "  the 

Awim"  is  plural. 

•  Gescnius,  Thesaurut,  1000.  Lengorke's  explana- 
tion of  it,  as  "  dwellers  in  the  lowlands,"  is  not  ob- 
vious ;  nor  does  he  specify  any  derivation. 

'  See  Lengcrke's  confident  hypothesis  (Xenaan, 
183),  for  which,  as  is  often  the  case,  he  does  not 
condescend  to  give  the  shadow  of  a  reason. 
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MS),'  (2)  jpj,  from  it*  use  in  cuttfnj;  (3)  Wt3, 

from  the  material,  iron.  The  second  of  these 
terms  appears  occasionally  to  hare  been  applied  to 
the  adze  (I  K.  vi.  7).  The  construction  of  the 
tool  was  similar  to  that  now  in  use,  except  that 
the  head  appears  to  have  been  fastened  to  the 
handle  by  thongs,  and  so  was  liable  to  slip  oil 


II 

KgrpBu  An.— (BritUi  Mianrai.) 

(Dent  xlx.  5;  2  K.  vi.  5).  The  word  "axe"  is 
improperly  given  in  our  version  as  the  translation 
of  110(0  (Is.  xliv.  12,  marginal  translation ,-  Jer.  x. 
3) :  the  instrument  meant  is  a  curved  knife,  such 
as  a  wood-career  would  use:  in  Is.  xliv.  12,  the 
word  describes  the  sort  of  workman,  the  smith 
of  knives,  or  tine  workman :  in  Jer.  x.  3,  the  stop- 
ping should  be  altered  so  as  to  connect  the  word 
with  "  the  workman."  [W.  L.  B.] 


Awyrian  Axe  — (BrilHh  Muxnim  ) 


AZ'AEL  CAfatjAot ;  Etelus),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Esd.  ix.  14).    [As  All  EL.] 

AZAE'LUS  ('AfaijAos;  Dielm),  an  Israelite  in 
the  time  of  Esdras :  the  name  is  probably  merely  a 
repetition  of  that  preceding  it  (1  Esd.  ix.  34). 

A'ZAL  (Atzel,  ^Vtt,  but  from  the  emphatic 

accent  Atzal ;  'laait,  Alex.  'Ao-o^A ;  usque 

ad  proximum),  a  name  only  occurring  in  Zech. 
xiv.  5.  It  is  mentioned  as  the  limit  to  which  the 
'ravine'  or  cleft  (M'l)  of  the  Mount  of  Olives 
will  extend  when  "  Jehovah  shall  go  forth  to  fight." 
The  whole  passage  of  Zechanah  is  a  highly  poetical 
one :  and  several  commentators  agree  with  Jerome 
in  taking  Azal  as  an  appellative,  and  not  a  proper 
name.  [G.] 

AZALI'AH  pn^YM;  'E(t\las,  'Eo-eAfej; 

Aslia,  Eselia),  name  of  a  man  (2  K.  xxii.  3 ;  2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  8). 

AZANI'AH  (iTOTK;  'A(avtas;  Azanias), 
name  of  a  man  (Neh.  x.  9). 

AZA'PHION  ('Avvaw^M;  Sephegus),  1  Esd. 
v.  33.  Possibly  a  corruption  of  Sophereth. 

AZ'ARA  ('hffapi ;  Attre),  one  of  the  "  servants 
of  the  temple"  (1  Esd.  v.  31).  No  corresponding 
name  can  be  traced  in  the  parallel  list  in  Ezra. 

AZA'RAEL  (the  same  name  as  the  succeeding 
one ;  ^K^TJf ;  'Ofi^A  ;  Azarecl),  a  Levite-musiciau 
(Neh.  xii!  36). 

AZA'REEL  (VtjtltK ;  'OfrriiA,  'Ao-pi^A,  'Afo- 
ovb\,  'Eftx^A,  'Eo-Spi^  A ;  Alar  eel,  Ezrihet,  Etrcl, 
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Atreel),  name  of  five  men.    1.  (1  Chr.  xii.  6). 

2.  (1  Chr.  xxv.  18),  called  Uzziel  in  xxv.  3. 

3.  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  22).  4.  (Err.  x.  40),  called 
elsewhere  EsriL.       5.  (Neh.  xi.  13). 

AZARI  AH  (n<*)TK  and  inntK  j '  Afoykz; 

Azarias ;  whom  Ood  hath  helped).  It  is  a  com- 
mon name  in  Hebrew  and  especially  in  the  families 
of  the  priests  of  the  line  of  Eleazar,  whose  name 
has  precisely  the  same  meaning  as  Azariah.  It 
is  nearly  identical,  and  is  often  confounded  with 
Ezra  as  well  as  with  Zerahiah  and  Seraiah.  The 
principal  persons  who  bore  this  name  were : — 

1.  Son  of  Ethan,  of  the  sons  of  Zerah,  where, 
perhaps,  Zerahiah  is  the  more  probable  reading 
(1  Chr.  ii.  8). 

2.  Son  of  Ahhniiaz  (1  Chr.  vi.  9).  He  appears 
from  1  K.  iv.  2,  to  have  succeeded  Zadok,  his 
grandfather,  in  the  high-priesthood,  in  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  Ahimaaz  having  died  before  Zadok. 
[Ahimaaz.]  To  him,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
instead  of  to  his  grandson,  Azariah  the  son  of  Jo- 
hanan,  belongs  the  notice  in  1  Chr.  vi.  10,  "  He  it 
is  that  executed  the  priest's  office  in  the  temple 
that  Solomon  built  at  Jerusalem,"  meaning  that  he 
officiated  at  the  consecration  of  the  temple,  and  was 
the  first  high-priest  that  ministered  in  it.  The 
other  interpretation  which  has  been  put  upon  these 
words,  as  alluding  to  the  Azariah  who  was  high- 
priest  in  Uzziah's  reign,  and  resisted  the  kiug  when 
he  attempted  to  offer  incense,  is  quite  unsuited  to 
the  words  they  are  meant  to  explain,  and  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  chronology.  For  this  Aza- 
riah of  1  Chr.  vi.  10  precedes  Amariah,  the  high- 
priest  in  Jehoshaphat's  reign,  whereas  Uzziah  was 
king  five  reigns  after  Jehoshaphat.  Josephus 
merely  mentions  Azarias.  as  the  son  and  successor 
of  Ahimaaz. 

3.  The  son  of  Johanau.  He  must  have  been 
high-priest  in  the  reigns  of  Abijah  and  Asa,  as  we 
know  his  son  Amariah  was  in  the  days  of  Jeho- 
shaphat, the  son  of  Asa.  It  does  not  appear  what 
part  he  took  iu  Asa's  zealous  reformation  (2  Chr. 
xv.),  nor  whether  he  approved  the  stripping  of  the 
house  of  God  of  its  treasures  to  induce  Ben  had  ad  to 
break  his  league  with  Baasha  king  of  Israel,  as 
related  2  Chr.  xvi.,  for  his  name  and  his  olfice  are 
never  alluded  to  in  the  history  of  Asa's  reign, 
either  in  the  book  of  Kings  or  Chronicles.  The 
active  persons  in  the  religious  movement  of  the 
times  were  the  king  himself  and  the  two  prophets, 
Azariah  the  son  of  Oded,  and  Hanani.  The  silence 
concerning  Azariah,  the  high-priest,  is,  perhaps, 
rather  unfavourable  than  otherwise  to  his  religious 
character.  His  name  is  almost  lost  in  Josephus's 
list  of  the  high-priests.  Having  lost,  as  we  saw  in 
the  article  Amariah,  its  termination  AS,  which 
adhered  to  the  following  name,  it  got  by  some  pre 
cess  transformed  into  Io~o>. 

4.  The  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  king 
of  Judah,  whose  name,  pet  haps  from  this  circum- 
stance, is  often  corrupted  into  Azariah  (2  K.  xiv. 
21;  xv.  1,  6,  7,  8,  &c).  The  most  memorable 
event  of  his  life  is  that  which  is  recorded  in  2  Chr. 
xxvi.  17-20.  When  king  Uzziah,  elated  by  his 
great  prosperity  and  power,  "  transgressed  against 
the  Lord  his  fiod,  and  went  into  the  temple  of  the 
Lord  to  burn  incense  upon  the  altar  of  incense," 
Azariah  the  priest,  accompanied  by  eighty  of  his 
brethren,  went  in  boldly  after  him,  and  withstood 
him.  With  unflinching  faithfulness,  and  a  high 
sense  of  his  own  responsibility  as  ruler  of  the 
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House  of  God,  he  addressed  the  king  with  the  well- 
merited  reproof — "  It  appertaineth  not  unto  thee, 
Uzziah,  to  burn  incense  unto  the  Lord,  but  to  the 
priests  the  sons  of  Aaron,  that  are  consecrated  to 
bum  incense:  go  out  of  the  sanctuary,  for  thou 
hast  trespassed :  neither  shall  it  be  for  thine  honour 
from  the  Lord  God."  And  it  is  added  that  when 
••  Azariah  the  chief  priest  and  all  the  priests  looked 
upon  him,  behold  he  was  leprous  in  his  forehead, 
and  they  thrust  him  out  from  thence ;  yea  himself 
hasted  to  go  out,  because  the  Lord  had  smitten 
him."  Uzziah  was  a  leper  unto  the  day  of  his 
death,  and,  as  such,  was  never  able  again  to  go  to 
the  Lord's  House,  which  he  had  so  presumptuously 
invaded.  Azariah  was  contemporary  with  Isaiah 
the  prophet,  and  with  Amos  and  Joel,  and  doubt- 
less witnessed  the  great  earthquake  in  Uzziah's 
reign  (Am.  i.  1 ;  Zech.  xiv.  5).  He  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Josephus'a  list.  Iot>sjAos  occurs  instead ; 
possibly  the  name  of  the  prophet  inadvertently  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  the  high-priest.  Neither  is  he 
in  the  priestly  genealogy  of  1  Chr.  vi. 

6.  The  high-priest  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  (2 
Chr.  riii.  10-13).  He  appears  to  have  cooperated 
zealously  with  the  king  in  that  thorough  purifica- 
tion of  the  temple  and  restoration  of  the  temple- 
services  which  was  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  He- 
zekiah's  reign.  He  especially  interested  himself  in 
providiog  chambers  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  in 
which  to  stow  the  tithes  and  offerings  and  conse- 
crated things  for  the  use  of  the  priests  and  Levi  tea, 
and  in  appointing  overseers  to  have  the  charge  of 
them.  For  the  attendance  of  priests  and  Levites, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  temple-services,  de- 
pended entirely  upon  the  supply  of  such  offerings, 
and  whenever  the  people  neglected  them  the 
priests  and  Levites  were  forced  to  disperse  them- 
selves to  their  villages,  and  so  the  house  of  God 
was  deserted  (comp.  Neh.  x.  35-39,  lii.  27-30, 
44-47).  His  name  seems  to  be  corrupted  into 
ti-nplas  in  Josephus.  He  succeeded  Urijah,  who 
was  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Ahax.  Who  his 
successor  was  is  somewhat  uncertain.  He  is  not, 
any  more  than  the  preceding,  included  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  t  Chr.  vi. 

6-  Another  Azariah  is  inserted  between  Hilkiah, 
in  Josiah's  reign,  and  Seraiah,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  1  Chr.  vi.  13.  But 
Josephus  does  not  acknowledge  him,  making  Se- 
raiah the  son  of  Hilkiah,  and  there  seems  to  be 
scarcely  room  for  him.  It  seems  likely  that  he 
may  have  been  inserted  to  assimilate  the  genealogy 
to  that  of  Ezr.  vii.  1,  where,  however,  the  Seraiah 
and  Azariah  are  probably  neither  of  them  the  high- 
priests  of  those  names. 

7-  Several  other  priests  and  Levites  of  this  name 
occur,  as  Azariah  the  son  of  Zephaniah  (1  Chr.  vi. 
36);  the  son  of  Hilkiah  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra 
(Ezr.  vii.  1),  who  is  probably  the  same  head  of  a 
house  as  is  indicated  in  1  Chr.  ix.  11;  Neh.  vii. 
7,  x.  2,  and  xii.  1,  under  the  form  Ezra;  Azariah 
the  son  of  Maaseiah,  one  of  the  priests  of  the  plain, 
who  repaired  a  portion  of  the  wall  {Neh.  iii.  23, 
24);  a  Levite  (Neh.  vili.  7);  and  other  Levites 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  12)  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah. 

8.  A  chief  officer  of  Solomon's,  the  son  of  Na- 
than, perhaps  David's  grandson  (1  K.  iv.  5). 

9.  Son  Of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  (2  Chr 
xri.  2). 

10.  The  original  name  of  Abed-nego  (Dan.  i.  6, 
7,  II,  19).    He  appears  to  have  been  of  the  seed- 
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royal  of  Judah,  and  for  this  reason  selected,  with 
Daniel  and  his  other  two  companions,  for  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's especial  service.  The  three  children, 
as  they  were  called,  were  remarkable  for  their 
beauty,  and  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and  intelli- 
gence. They  were  no  less  remarkable  for  their 
piety,  their  strict  adherence  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  the  steadfastness  of  their  faith,  even  unto  death, 
and  their  wonderful  deliverance. 

11.  Azariah,  the  son  of  Oded  (2  Chr.  xv.  1), 
called  simply  Oded  In  ver.  8,  was  a  remarkable 
prophet  in  the  days  of  king  Asa,  and  a  contempo- 
rary of  Azariah  the  son  of  Johanan  the  high-priest, 
and  of  Hanani  the  seer.  He  powerfully  stirred  up 
the  spirit  of  Asa,  and  of  the  people  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  in  a  brief  but  pithy  prophecy,  which 
has  been  preserved,  to  put  away  all  idolatrous  wor- 
ship, and  to  restore  the  altar  of  the  one  true  God 
before  the  porch  of  the  temple.  Great  numbers  of 
Israelites  from  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh,  and 
Simeon,  and  all  Israel,  joined  in  the  national  refor- 
mation, to  the  great  strengthening  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  a  season  of  rest  and  great  prosperity  ensued. 
Oded,  the  prophet  in  the  days  of  Ahaz,  may  pro- 
bably have  been  a  descendant  of  Azariah. 

13.  At  2  Chr.  xxii.  6,  Azariah  is  a  clerical  error 
for  Ahaziah.  - 

13.  Several  other  persons  of  this  name  are  men- 
tioned of  different  tribes,  as  e.  g.  Azariah  the  son 
of  Obed  in  the  reign  of  Joash  (1  Chr.  ii.  38,  39 ; 
2  Chr.  xxiii.  1),  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  whose  name 
is  very  important,  as  marking  clearly  the  time 
when  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  ii.  36-41,  was  made 
out,  viz.,  in  Hezekiah 's  reign ;  for  Azariah,  in  v. 
38,  appears  from  2  Chr.  xxiii.  1,  xxiv.  1,  to  have 
been  the  captain  of  a  hundred  when  Joash  was 
seven  years  old ;  in  other  words,  about  one  gene- 
ration older  than  Joash,  Now  there  are  six  gene- 
rations after  Azariah  in  that  genealogy,  ending 
with  Elishama,  and,  counting  Joash,  there  are  from 
Joash  to  Hezekiah  also  six  generations,  viz.,  Joash, 
Amaziah,  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  Hezekiah.  Eli- 
shama, therefore,  was  contemporary  with  Heze- 
kiah. Zabad,  in  1  Chr.  h.  36,  37,  we  know  too 
from  xi.  41,  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  David. 
Another  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  2  Chr.  xxviii. 
12;  a  son  of  Hoshaiah,  Jer.  xliii.  2,  probably  of 
Judah ;  comp.  Neb.  xii.  32, 33,  &c.     [A.  C.  H.] 

AZARI'AS  ('Afarfar ;  Azariaa).  1.  (1  Esd. 
ix.  21),  elsewhere  called  Uzziah.  2.  (1  Esd.  ix. 
43).  3.(1  Esd.  ix.  48),  elsewhere  called  Azariah. 
4.  Priest  in  the  line  of  Esdras  (2  Esd.  i.  1),  else- 
where Azariah  and  Ezerias.  5.  Name  assumed 
by  the  angel  Raphael  (Tob.  v.  12,  vi.  6, 13,  vii.  8, 
ix.  2).  6.  A  captain  in  the  army  of  Judas  Macca- 
baeus  (1  Mac.  v.  18,  56,  60). 

A'ZAZ  (TJV;  'AC»i{;  Azoa),  name  of  a  man 
(1  Chr.  v.  8)." 

AZAZI'AH(4rP}T}!;  'OfToj;  Oxaxiu.  Azarias), 
name  of  three  men.'  1.  (1  Chr.  xv.  21).  2. 
(1  Chr.  x»-ii.  20).     3.  (2  Chi-,  xxxi.  13). 

AZBAZ'ARETH  ('Ao-jBawnJxfi  ;  Asbazareth), 
king  of  the  Assyrians,  probably  a  corruption  of 
Esarhaddon  a  Esd.  v.  69). 

AZDUK  (P-13JJ? ;  •AtaPoix,  Azboc),  name  of 

a  man  (Neh.  iii.  16). 

AZETCAH  (flfTg,  from  a  root  signifying  to  dig 
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or  till  the  ground,"  see  Gesen.  s.  v. ;  'Afyiti,  once 
'lafyiti ;  Axeca),  a  town  of  Judah,  with  dependent 
Tillages  ("  daughters")  lying  in  the  Shefela  or  rich 
agricultural  plain,  a  situation  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  derivation  of  the  name  given  above.  It  is 
named  with  Adullam,  Shaaraim,  and  other  places 
known  to  have  been  in  that  locality  (Josh.  xv.  35 ; 
2  Chr.  xi.  9 ;  Neh.  xi.  30),  but  is  most  clearly 
defined  as  being  near  Shochoh  (that  is  the  northern 
one)  [Shochoh.]  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1).  Joshua's  pur- 
suit of  the  Canaanites  after  the  battle  of  Beth-horon 
extended  to  Axekah  (Josh.  x.  10,  11).  Between 
Azekah  and  Shochoh,  an  easy  step  out  of  their  own 
territory,  the  Philistines  encamped  before  the  battle 
in  which  Goliath  was  killed  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1).  It  was 
among  the  cities  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi. 
9),  was  still  standing  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
the  kings  of  Babylon  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7),  and  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  places  re-occupiod  by  the  Jews 
after  their  return  from  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  30). 

The  position  of  Axekah  has  not  yet  been  recognised. 
The  above  passages  would  seem  to  show  that  it 
must  have  been  to  the  N.  of  the  Shefela,  near  Beth- 
horon  ;  but  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  spoken  of 
as  lying  between  {lurk  pcVor)  Eleutheropolis  and 
Jerusalem,  i.  e.  further  S.  and  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah.  Perhaps  like  Shochoh,  Aphek,  &c.  there 
were  more  than  one  place  of  the  name.  Schwarz 
(p.  102)  would  identify  it  with  "  Tell  Ezakaria  " 
(Zakartya  on  Robinson's  Map,  1856)  not  far  from 
Airf-shems,  and  very  possibly  correctly.  [G.] 

A'ZEL  (Sy«,  in  pause  7VK  ;  'E<H,k ;  Ami),  a 

descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  37,  38,  ix.  43, 44). 

A'ZEM  (DVV,  when  not  emphasized  DVJ> ; 

'ltur6v,  'A<r6p :  Ascm,  Esem),  a  city  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  29),  afterwards  allotted 
to  Simeon  (xix.  3).   Elsewhere  it  is  Ezem.  [G.] 

AZEPHTTRITH  ^Apo-Kfovpii ;  Vulg.  omits), 
1  Ksd.  v.  16.  There  is  no  name  answering  to  this 
in  the  parallel  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

AZ'GAD  OJtP;  'A<ry«t8;  Azgad),  the  name  of 
a  man  (Ezr.  ii.  12,  viii.  12;  Neh.  vii.  17,  x.  15). 

AZI' A  ("Oflot ;  Owns),  a  "  servant  of  the  tem- 
ple" (I  Esd.  v.  31),  elsewhere  called  (Jzza. 

AZI  EI  (2  Esd.  i.  2),  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Es- 
dras,  elsewhere  called  Azaruh  and  Ezias. 

A'ZIEL  (V?S  ;  i  Otiel),  a  Levite 

(1  Chr.  xv.  20).  The  name  is  a  shortened  form  of 
Jaaziel  (ta'JJP),  which  occurs  in  ver.  18  of  same 
chapter. 

AZI'ZA  (t«r}}>;  'CiCtCi  ;  Anita),  name  of  a 
man  (Ezr.  x.  27). 

AZMA'VETH  (fllDty  ;  'Afaie,  'A<r^9  ; 
Azmareth,  Azmoth),  1.  One  of  the  "  mighty 
men"  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  31 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  33). 

2.  A  descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  36,  ix.  42). 

3.  A  Benjamite  (1  Chr.  xii.  3).  4.  One  of  David's 
overseers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25). 

AZMA'VETH  (1110$;  'Afr^*;  Azmareth), 
a  place  to  all  appearance  in  Benjamin,  being 
named  with  Anathoth,  Kirjnth-Jearim  and  other 
(owns  belonging  to  that  tribe.    Forty-two  of  the 

•  The  verb  occurs  only  in  Is.  v.  2.  where  it  is  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  "  fenced ;"  but  by  Gcscnins,  in  his 
Jaaia,  "  grub  ihn  am." 


Bene-Azmaveth  returned  from  the  captirity  wits 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  24).  The  "sons  of  the 
singers"  seem  to  have  settled  round  it  (Neh. 
xii.  29).  The  name  elsewhere  occurs  as  Beth- 
Azmaveth.  Azmaveth  does  not  make  its  appear- 
ance in  the  lists  in  Joshua,  but  the  name  was  borne 
by  several  Benjnmites  of  the  kindred  of  Saul 
(1  Chr.  viii.  36,  ix.  42,  xii.  3;  in  the  last  passage 
Bene-A.  may  merely  denote  natives  of  the  place, 
especially  as  natives  of  Anathoth,  Gibeah,  &c.  are 
mentioned  in  the  same  verse).  [G .] 

AZllON  Qtojjjor  )bj}J;  'Answo,  S«A^»«£; 

Asemona),*  place  named  as  being  on  the  S.  boundary 
of  the  Holy  Land,  apparently  near  the  torrent  of 
Egypt  (  Waii lel-Aritn)  (Num.  xxxiv.  4,  5;  Josh, 
xv.  4).  It  has  not  yet  been  identified.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Onom.),  but  evi- 
dently was  not  actually  known  to  them.  [G.] 

AZ"NOTH-TA'BOB  ("fan  rrUTK;  'Atari* 

8a&6p,  or  'AiBafidp;  A  zanotthabor)  =  the  ears 
(t.  e.  possibly  the  summits)  of  Tabor,  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Naphtnli  (Josh.  xix. 
34).  The  town,  if  town  it  be,  or  the  reason  for 
the  expression  contained  in  the  name,  has  hitherto 
escaped  recognition.  By  Eusebius  (under'AfavatMO) 
it  is  mentioned  as  lying  in  the  plain  in  the  confines 
of  Dio-caesarea. 

For  the  use  of  the  word  |tlt  =  ear,  corap.  Uzzen- 

Sherah  ;  and  for  the  metaphor  involved  in  the 
name,  comp.  Chi8IX>TH-Taboji.  [G.] 

A'ZOR  CA&p ;  Azor),  son  of  Eliakim,  in  tlie 
line  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  i.  13,  14). 

AZO'TUS.  [Ashdod.j 

AZ'RIEL  (^K^tP,  help  of  God;  Gesen.  com- 
pares  the  Punic  Husdrubal,  i.  e.  ^>J?3  ^'J?,  Mp  of 
Baal ;  'u£prh\,  '0(et)\ ;  Ezriel,  Otriel),  name  ot 
three  men.  1.  (1  Chr.  v.  24).  2.  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
19).    3.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26). 

AZRITCAM  (DjjniP;  'Ef>M«V;  Ezricam), 
the  name  of  four  men.  1.  A  descendant  of  the 
royal  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  23).  2.  (1  Chr. 
viii.  38 ;  ix.  44).  3.(1  Chr.  ix.  14 ;  Neh.  xi.  1 5). 
4.  "  Governor  of  the  house  "  to  king  Ahaz  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  7). 

AZURAH  (fiaiTJj;  'AfoWM;  Atvba).  1. 
Wife  of  Caleb,  son  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  18,  19). 
2.  Mother  of  king  Jehoshaphat  (1  K.  xiii.  42; 
2  Chr.  xi.  31). 

A'ZUR  or  AZ'ZUR  ("MV  or  T$;  'A(oip, 
"EC'P  't  Azar),  name  of  three  men.  1.  A  Gibeonite 
(Jer.  xxviii.  1).    2.  (Ez.  xi.  1).    3.  (Neh.  x.  17). 

AZU'RAN  CA(ap6v,  Alex.  'Afoupot ;  Azoroc), 
1  Esd.  v.  1 5.  There  is  no  corresponding  name  in 
the  parallel  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

AZ'ZAH  (fWJj;  rrffa;  Gaza).    This  is  the 

more  accurate  rendering  of  the  name  of  the  well- 
known  Philistine  city,  Gaza  (Dent.  ii.  23 ;  IK.  iv. 
24 ;  Jer.  xxv.  20).  [Gaza.]  There  is  apparently 
nothing  to  explain  why  an  euvption  should  have 
been  made  in  these  three  places  from  the  usual  but 
less  correct)  version  of  the  name.  [  G.] 

AZ'ZAN  (Jjy ;  '0{a  ;    yUun),  name  of  a  man 
(Num.  xjxiv.  26). 
i     AZ'ZUR.    f  Azi'R.] 
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BA'AL  (^V3 ;  Bda\;  Baal),  the  supreme  male 

divinity  of  the  Phoenician  and  Canaanitish  nations, 
as  Ashtoketh  was  their  supreme  female  divinity. 
Both  names  have  the  peculiarity  of  being  used  in 
the  plural,  and  it  seems  certain  that  these  plurals 
designate  not  (as  Gesenius,  Thea.  ».  m.,  main- 
tained) statues  of  the  divinities,  but  different  modi- 
fications of  the  divinities  themselves.  That  there 
were  mnny  such  modifications  of  Baal  is  certain 
from  the  fact  that  his  name  occurs  with  numerous 
adjuncts,  both  in  the  O.  T.  and  elsewhere,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter.  The  plural 
Baalim  is  found  frequently  alone  (e.g.  Judg.  ii.  11, 
i.  10;  1  K.  xviii.  18;  Jer.  ix.  14;  Hos.  ii.  17), 
as  well  as  in  connexion  with  Ashtoreth  (Judg.  x. 
6;  1  Sam.  vii.  4)  and  with  Asherah,  or,  as  our 
version  renders  it,  "  the  groves"  (Judg.  iii.  7 ;  2 
Chr.  xxxiii.  3).  There  is  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  meaning  of  the  name  since  the  word 
is  in  Hebrew  a  common  noun  of  frequent  occur- 
7  rence,  having  the  meaning  Lord,  not  so  much, 
however,  in  the  sense  of  Ruler  as  of  Matter, 
Owner,  Possessor.  The  name  of  the  god,  whether 
singular  or  plural,  is  always  distinguished  from  the 
common  noun  by  the  presence  of  the  article  (^SH, 
D'bySin),  except  when  it  stands  in  connexion  with 
some  other  word  which  designates  a  peculiar  modi- 
fication of  Baal.  In  the  Chaldaic  form  the  word 
becomes  shortened  into  b}J3,  and,  thence  dropping 
the  guttural,  ^3,  Bel,  which  is  the  Babylonian 

name  of  this  god  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  et  Talm., 
Gesen.,  KUrst,  Movers;  the  identity  of  the  two 
words  is,  however,  doubted  by  Kawlinson,  Herod. 
i.  318). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  very  high  an- 
tiquity of  the  worship  of  Baal.  We  find  his  wor- 
ship established  amongst  the  Moabites  and  their 
allies  the  Hidianites  in  the  time  of  Moses  (Num. 
xxii.  41),  and  through  these  nations  the  Israelites 
were  seduced  to  the  worship  of  this  god  under  the 
particular  form  of  Baal-Peor  (Num.  xxv.  3  sqq.; 
Deut.  iv.  3).  Notwithstanding  the  fearful  punish- 
ment which  their  idolatry  brought  upon  them  in 
this  instance,  the  succeeding  generation  returned  to 
the  worship  of  Baal  (Judg.  ii.  10-13),  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  period  during  which  Gideon  was 
judge  (Judg.  vi.  26,  sqq.  viii.  33)  this  form  of 
idolatry  seems  to  have  prevailed  amongst  them  up 
to  the  time  of  Samuel  (Judg.  x.  10 ;  1  Sam.  vii.  4), 
at  whose  rebuke  the  people  renounced  the  worship 
of  Baalim.  Two  centuries  pass  over  before  we 
hear  again  of  Baal  in  connexion  with  the  people  of 
Israel,  though  we  can  scarcely  conclude  from  this 
silence  that  his  worship  was  altogether  abandoned. 
We  know  that  in  the  time  of  Solomon  the  service 
of  many  gods  of  the  surrounding  nations  was  intro- 
duced, and  particularly  that  of  Ashtoreth,  with 
which  Baal  is  so  frequently  connected.  However 
this  may  be,  the  worship  of  Baal  spread  greatly, 
and  together  with  that  of  Asherah  became  the 
'  religion  of  the  court  and  people  of  the  ten  tribes 
under  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  in  consequence  of  his 
marriage  with  Jezebel  (1  K.  xvi.  31-33;  xviii. 
19,  22).  And  though  this  idolatry  was  octa- 
vo L.  I. 


sionally  put  down  (2  K.  iii.  2,  x.  28)  it  appeals 
never  to  have  been  permanently  or  effectually  abo- 
lished in  that  kingdom  (2  K.  xvii.  16).  In  tne 
kingdom  of  Judah  also  Baal- worship  extensively 
prevailed.  During  the  short  reign  of  Ahaziah  and 
the  subsequent  usurpation  of  his  mother  Athalioh, 
the  sister  of  Ahab,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  reli- 
gion of  the  court  (2  K.  viii.  27;  comp.  xi.  18), 
as  it  was  subsequently  under  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  3 ; 
2  Chr.  xxviii.  2),  and  Manasseh  (2  K.  xxi.  3). 

The  worship  of  Baal  amongst  the  Jews  appears 
to  have  been  appointed  with  much  pomp  and 
ceremonial.  Temples  were  erected  to  him  (1  K. 
xvi.  32;  2  K.  xi.  18);  his  images  were  set  up  (2 
K.  x.  26) ;  his  altars  were  very  numerous  (Jer.  xi. 
13),  were  erected  particularly  on  lofty  eminences, 
(1  K.  xviii.  20),  and  on  the  roofs  of  houses  (Jer. 
xxiii.  29);  there  were  priests  in  great  numbers 
(1  K.  xviii.  19),  and  of  various  classes  (2  K.  x.  19) ; 
the  worshippers  appear  to  have  been  arrayed  in 
appropriate  robes  (2  K.  x.  22) ;  the  worship  was 
performed  by  burning  incense  (Jer.  vii.  9)  and 
offering  burmVsacritices,  which  occasionally  con-1 
sisted  of  human  victims  (Jer.  xix.  5).  The  officiat- 
ing priests  danced  with  frantic  shouts  around  the 
altar,  and  cut  themselves  with  knives  to  excite  the 
attention  and  compassion  of  the  god  (1  K.  xviii. 
26-28 ;  comp.  Lucian,  De  Dea  Syra,  50 ;  Ten. 
Apol.  9 ;  Lucan,  i.  565 ;  Tibul.  i.  6,  47). 

Throughout  all  the  Phoenician  colonies  we  con- 
tinually find  traces  of  the  worship  of  this  god, 
partly  in  the  names  of  men  such  as  Adher-bal, 
Asdru-bal,  Ilanni-bal,  and  still  more  distinctly  in 
Phoenician  inscriptions  yet  remaining  (Gesen.  lion. 
Phoen.  passim).  Nor  need  we  hesitate  to  regard 
the  Babylonian  Bel  (Is.  xlvi.  1)  or  Belus  (Herod, 
i.  181),  as  essentially  identical  with  Baal,  though 
perhaps  under  some  modified  form.  Kawlinson 
distinguishes  between  the  second  god  of  the  first 
triad  of  the  Assyrian  pantheon,  whom  he  names 
provisionally  Bcl-Nimrod,  and  the  Babylonian  Bel 
whom  he  considers  identical  with  Merodach  (Herod. 
i.  594,  sqq.;  627,  sqq.). 

The  same  perplexity  occurs  respecting  the  con- 
nexion of  this  god  with  the  heavenly  bodies  as  we 
have  already  noticed  in  regard  to  Ashtoreth. 
Creuzer  (St/mb.ii.  413)  and  Movers  (Phon.  i.  180) 
declare  Baal  to  be  the  Sun-god ;  on  the  other  band, 
the  Babylonian  god  is  identified  with  Zeus,  by 
Herodotus,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
Bel-Merodach  is  the  planet  Jupiter  (Rawlinson, 
Herod.  I.  c).  It  is  quite  likely  that  in  the  case  of 
Baal  as  well  as  of  Ashtoreth  the  symbol  of  the  god 
varied  at  different  times  and  in  different  localities. 
Indeed  the  great  number  of  adjuncts  with  which 
the  name  of  Baal  is  found  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  diversity  of  characters  in  which  he  was  re- 
garded, and  there  must  no  doubt  have  existed  a 
corresponding  diversity  in  the  worship.  It  may 
even  be  a  question  whether  in  the  original  notion 
of  Baal  there  was  reference  to  any  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  since  the  derivation  of  the  name  does  not  in 
this  instance,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  Ashtoreth,  point 
directly  to  them.  If  we  separate  the  name  Baal  from 
idolatry,  we  seem, according  to  its  meaning,  to  obtain 
simply  the  notion  of  Lord  and  Proprietor  of  all. 
With  this  the  idea  of  productive  power  is  naturally 
associated,  and  that  power  is  as  naturally  symbo- 
lized by  the  sun,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  ideas 
of  providential  arrangement  and  rule,  and  so  of  pros- 
perity, are  as  naturally  suggested  by  the  word,  and 
in  the  astral  mythology  these  ideas  are  associated  with 
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the  planet  Jupiter.  In  point  of  fact  we  find  adjuncts 
to  the  name  of  Baal  answering  to  all  these  notions, 
e.  g.  Jittkaiiiiiv,  Bahamm  (Plaut.  Pom.  v.  2.  67) 
=  pOtr^JQ,  "  Lord  of  the  heavens ;"  prpfjj>3, 
Baal-Harnon  (Gesen.  lion.  Phoen.  349),  the  Sun- 
Baal,  and  similarly  the  name  of  a  city  in  the  0.  T. 
POPPAS  (Cant.  viii.  11);  11-^2,  Baal-Gad, 

the  name  of  a  city  (Josh.  xi.  17),  Baal  the  For- 
tune-brioger,  which  god  may  be  regarded  as  identical 
with  the  planet  Jupiter  (Gesen.  Thes.  Filrst). 
Many  more  compounds  of  Baal  in  the  0.  T.  occur, 
and  amongst  them  a  large  number  of  cities,  which 
are  mentioned  below.  We  shall  first  mention 
those  names  of  meu  and  of  gods  in  which  Baal 
is  the  fiist  element.  It  may  be  noted  before 
proceeding  to  specify  the  particular  compounds 
of  Baal  that  the  word  standing  alone  occurs  in 
the  0.  T.  in  two  instances  as  the  name  of  a  man 
(1  Chr.  v.  5,  viii.  30).  Fiirst  considers  that  in 
these  instances  the  latter  element  of  the  word  is 
dropped. 

1.  Ba'al-ue'rith  (JV"13  BaaKPtptB; 

Baalberit).  This  form  of  Baal  was  worshipped  at 
Shechem  by  the  Israelites  after  the  death  of 
Gideon  (Judg.  viii.  33,  ix.  4).  The  name  signifies 
the  Covenant-Baal,  and  has  been  compared  with 
r  the  Greek  Ze!>s  tpKiot  or  the  Latin  Dens  fidius. 
The  meaning,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
god  who  presides  over  covenants,  but  the  god  who 
comes  into  covenant  with  the  worshippers.  In 
Judg.  ix.  46  he  is  called  rv"13  h$.    We  know 

nothing  of  the  particular  form  of  worship  paid  to 
this  god. 

2.  Ba'al-ze'bub  (3*3f  Vp  ;  B<JoA  puAa ; 

Beettebtib),  the  form  of  Baal  worshipped  at  Kkron 
(2  K.  i.  2,  3,  16).  The  meaning  of'  the  name  is 
Baal  or  Lord  of  the  fly.  Though  such  a  designa- 
tion of  the  god  appears  to  us  a  kind  of  mockery, 
and  has  consequently  been  regarded  as  a  term  of 
derision  (Selden,  De  Diis  Syris,  375),  yet  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  was. the  name 
given  to  the  god  by  his  worshippers,  and  the 
j  plague  of  (lies  in  hot  climates  furnishes  a  suffi- 
cient reasou  for  the  designation.  Similarly  the 
Greeks  gave  the  epithet  ixinutot  to  Zeus  (Pausnn. 
v.  14,  §2 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  ii.  38),  and  Pliny 
(xxix.  6,  34,  init.)  speaks  of  a  Fly-god  Myiodes. 
The  name  occurs  in  the  X.-  T.  in  the  well  known 
form  Beelzebub. 

3.  Ba'al-ha'nan  (pn  hyZ,  Baal  it  gracious; 
BaWtvdv.  BaXatvvip,  BaWaviv  ;  Balanan, 
Balaan ;  comp.  JirWV,  'Ituavrr/s,  Jehoeali  is  gra- 
cious). 1.  The  name  of  one  of  the  early  kings  of 
Bdoin  (Gen.  xxrvi.  38,  39  ;  1  Chr.  i.  49,  50). 
2.  The  name  of  one  of  David's  officers,  who  had 
the  superintendence  of  his  olive  and  sycomore  plan- 
tations (1  Chr.  xxvii.  28).  He  was  of  the  town  of 
Gederah  (Josh.  xv.  30)  or  Beth-Gadcr  (1  Chr.  ii. 
51),  and  from  his  name  we  may  conjecture  that  he 
was  of  Canaanitish,  not  Jewish  origin. 

4.  Ba'al-pe'or  ptyB  ^>P3;  Btttytydp;  Beel- 

phajor).  We  have  already  referred,  to  the  worship 
of  this  god.  The  narrative  (Num.  xxv.)  seems 
clearly  to  show  that  this  form  of  Baal-worship  was 
connected  with  licentious  rites.  Without  laying 
too  much  stress  on  the  Rabbinical  derivation  of  tho 
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word  "ity'S,  hiatus,  i.  e.  '•  aperire  hymenem  vh> 

gineum,"  we  seem  to  have  reason  to  conclude 
that  this  was  the  nature  of  the  worship.  Baal- 
Peor  was  identified  by  the  Rabbins  and  early 
fathers  with  Priapus  (see  the  authorities  quoted  by 
Selden,  De  Diis  Syris,  i.  4,  p.  302,  sq.,  who, 
however,  dissents  from  this  view).  This  is  more- 
over the  view  of  Creuzcr  (ii.  411),  Winer, 
Gesenius,  Fttrst,  and  almost  all  critics.  The  reader 
is  referred  for  more  detailed  information  par- 
ticularly to  Creuzer's  Symbolik  and  Movers'  PhS- 
nizier.  [F.  W.  G.] 

BA'AL  (!?J?3),  geographical.  This  word  occurs 

as  the  prefix  or  suffix  to  the  names  of  several  places 
in  Palestiue.  Gesenius  has  expressed  his  opinion 
( Thes.  225  a.)  that  in  these  cases  it  has  no  refer- 
ence to  auy  worship  of  the  god  Baal,  at  the  parti- 
cular spot,  but  merely  expresses  that  the  place 
*'  possesses "  or  contains  something  special  denoted 
by  the  other  part  of  the  name,  the  word  Baal 
bearing  in  that  case  a  force  synonymous  with  that 
of  Beth.  Without  being  so  presumptuous  as  to 
contradict  this  conclusion,  some  reasons  may  (with 
considerable  hesitation)  be  mentioned  for  reconsi- 
dering it. 

(a.)  Though  employed  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
to  a  certain  extent  metaphorically,  and  there  cer- 
tainlv  with  the  force  of  "  possession  "  or  "  owner- 
ship,"— as  a  "  lord  of  liair"  (2  K.  i.  8),  "  lord  of 
dreams"  (Gen.  xxxvii.  19),  &c,  Baal  never 
seems  to  have  become  a  naturalized  Hebrew  word, 
but  frequently  occurs  so  as  to  betray  its  Canaanite 
origin  and  relationship.  Thus  it  is  several  times 
employed  to  designate  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
either  certainly  or  probably  heathen,  but  rarely  if 
ever  those  of  one  undoubtedly  Hebrew.  It  is 
applied  to  the  men  of*  Jericho  before  the  conquest 
(Josh.  xxiv.  11);  to  the  men  of  Shechem,  the 
ancient  city  of  Hamor  the  Hivite,  who  rose  to 
recover  the  rights  of  Hamor's  descendants  long 
after  the  conquest  of  the  land  (Judg.  ix.  2-51 ,  with 
I'wald's  commentary,  Gesch.  ii.  445-7),  and  in  the 
account  of  which  struggle,  the  distinction  between 
the  vJjQ  of  Shechem,  and  the  DVJK— the  Hebrew 

relations  of  Abimelech — is  carefully  maintained. 
It  is  used  for  the  men  of  Keilah,  a  place  on  the 
western  confines  of  Judah,  exposed  to  all  the  attacks 
and  the  influencesof  the  surrounding  heathen  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  II,  1 2),  for  Uriah  the  Hittite  (2  Sam.  xi.  26). 
and  for  others  (Is.  xvi.  8,  &c.).  Add  to  this  the 
consideration  that  if  Baal  forms  part  of  the  name 
of  a  person,  we  are  sure  to  find  the  name  men- 
tioned with  some  Hebrew  alteration,  as  Jerub- 
besheth  for  Jerub-bual ;  Mephibosheth  for  Merib- 
baal ;  Ish-bosheth  for  Esh-baal,  and  others.  In  Hos. 
ii.  16,  a  remarkable  instance  is  preserved  of  the 
distinction,  noticed  above  in  connexion  with  the 
record  of  the  revolt  at  Shechem,  between  the  hea- 
then Baal,  and  the  Hebrew  Tsh — "  at  that  day, 
saith  Jehovah,  men  shall  call  Me  '  Ishi,'  and  shall 
call  Me  no  more  '  Baali,' "  both  words  having  th« 
sense  of  "  my  husband." 

(6.)  Such  places  called  by  this  name  or  its  com- 
pounds as  can  be  identified,  and  several  of  which 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  were  either 
near  Phoenicia,  as  Baal-gad,  Baal-hermon,  Bel- 
maikos  (of  later  times) ;  or  in  proximity  to  some 
other  acknowledged  seat  of  heathen  worship,  as 
Baal-meon  and  Bamoth-Baal,  near  the  infamous 
seat  of  Baal-peor;  or  Kirjath-Bnal  and  Baal-tamar, 
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which  were  in  the  district  containing  the  early  and 

famous  sanctuaries  and  high  places  of  Gibeon  and 
Bethel. 

(c.)  On  more  than  one  occasion  Baal  forms  part 
of  the  names  of  places  which  we  elsewhere  discover 
to  have  been  elevated  spots,  spots  in  which  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Canaanitcs  delighted.  Thus  Baal- 
hcrmon  is  elsewhere  called  "  Mount  B."  and  Baal- 
Perazitn  is  (very  probably)  "  Mount  P."  Baalath- 
beer  too  is  called  in  the  parallel  lists  Kamath  (t.  e. 
"  height").  Compare  the  Vulgate  rendering  of 
Baalah  in  1  Chr.  xiii.  6,  ad  collem  Cariathiarim. 

(d.)  There  is  the  consideration  of  the  very  deep 
significance  with  which  the  name  of  Baal  must 
always  have  been  invested  both  for  the  Israelites 
and  for  their  predecessors  in  the  country ;  for  those 
who  venerated  and  those  who  were  commanded  to 
hate  him.  Surely  this  significance  must  have  been 
sufficient  to  prevent  that  portentous  name  from  be- 
coming a  mere  alternative  for  a  term  which,  like 
Beth,  was  in  the  commonest  daily  use. 

The  places  in  the  names  of  which  Baal  forms  a 
part  are  as  follows: 

1.  Ba'al,  a  town  of  Simeon,  named  only  in 
1  Chr.  iv.  33,  and  which  from  the  parallel  list  in 
Josh.  xix.  seems  to  have  been  identical  with 
Baalath-beer. 

2.  Ba'alah  {rbyZ ;  BodX,  BoXi ;  Saah). 

(a.)  Another  name  for  Kibjatu-Jeariu,  or 
Kirjath-Baal,  the  well-known  town,  now  Kuriet 
d  Enab.  It  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  9,  10; 
1  Chr.  xiii.  6  (tit  *6\tv  AavlS ;  ad  collem  Caria- 
thiarim). In  Josh.  xv.  11,  it  is  called  Mount  (lil) 
Baalah,  and  iu  xv.  60,  and  xviii.  14,  Kirjath- 
Baal.  From  the  expression  "  Baalah,  which  is 
Kirjath-jearim "  (comp.  "  Jebusi,  which  is  Jeru- 
salem," xviii.  28),  it  would  seem  as  if  Baalah 
were  the  earlier  or  Canaanite  appellation  of  the 
place.  In  2  Sam.  vi.  2,  the  name  occurs  slightly 
altered  as  "  Baale  of  Judah"  (fTlM}  »f?J?3),  4*0 
riv  apxirrmy  'loiSa,  de  virit  Judo). 

(b.)  A  town  in  the  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
29),  which  in  xix.  3  is  called  Balah,  and  in  the 
parallel  list  (1  Chr.  iv.  29)  Biliiah. 

3.  Ba'alath  (r6g3 ;  BaaAafl ;  Baalath),  a 

town  of  Dan  named  with  Gibbethon,  Gath-rimmon, 
and  other  Philistine  places  (Josh.  xix.  44).  It  is 
possible  that  the  same  town  is  referred  to  in  1  K. 
ix.  18  and  2  Chr.  viii.  6  (BoXoo9).  See  Jos.  Ant. 
▼Hi-  6,  §1. 

4.  Ba'alath-be'er  (TK3  Jlpga,  Baal  of  the 

veil  =  Holy-well ;  BaKiic ;  Baalath- Beer),  a  town 
among  those  in  the  south  part  of  Judah,  given  to 
Simeon;  and  which  also  bore  the  name  of  Ra- 
M  ath-Neoeb,  or  "  the  heights  of  the  South  "  (Josh, 
xix.  8).  In  another  list  it  appears  in  the  con- 
tracted form  of  Baal. 

Other  sacred  wells  in  this  parched  region  were 
the  Beer-lahai-roi,  the  "  well  of  the  vision  of 
God ;"  and  Beer-sheba,  the  "  well  of  the  oath." 

5.  Ba'al-oad  (11  W3;  BoXoTitt;  Baalgad), 
a  place  evidently  well-known  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Palestine,  and  as  such  used  to  denote 
the  most  northern  (Josh.  xi.  17,  xii.  7),  or  perhaps 
north-western  (xiii.  5,  Hamath  being  to  the  ex- 
treme north-east)  point  to  which  Joshua's  victories 
extended.  It  was  in  all  probability  a  Phoenician 
or  Canaanite  sanctuary,  of  Baal  under  the  aspect  of 


Gad,  or  Fortune.  [Gad.]  No  trace  of  its  site  has 
yet  been  discovered.  The  words  "  the  plain 
(HJJpS)  of  Lebanon "  would  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  by  in  the  great  plain  between  the  two 
ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  which  is  still 
known  by  the  same  Hebrew  word  el-BukSa ;  and 
it  lias  accordingly  been  identified  by  lken  and 
others  with  Baal  bee  (Kob.  iii.  519).  But  against 
this  are  the  too  great  distance  of  Baal  bee  to  the 
north,  and  the  precise  expression  of  the  text— 
"under  Mount  Hermon"  (Jerome:  ad  radicet 
mantis  Hermon).  The  conjecture  of  Schwarz  (60), 
supported  by  Robinson  with  his  usual  care,  is,  that 
the  modern  representative  of  Baalgad  is  Banias, 
a  place  which  long  maintained  a  great  reputation 
as  the  sanctuary  of  Pan.   [Caesarea  Philippi.] 

6.  Ba' al-ha'mon  ({ion  '3 ;  Baal  of  multitude ; 

BttXafiiy;  ea  quae  habet  populos),  a  place  at  which 
Solomon  had  a  vineyard,  evidently  of  great  extent 
(Cant.  viii.  11).  The  only  possible  clue  to  its 
situation  is  the  mention  in  Judith  viii.  3,  of  a  Be- 
lamdn  or  Balamon  (BaKa/uiv;  A.V.  Balamo) 
near  Dothaim ;  and  therefore  in  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim,  not  far  north  of  Samaria.  If  so,  this 
vineyard  may  have  been  in  one  of  the  **  fat  valleys  " 
of  the  "  drunkards  of  Ephraim,  who  are  over- 
come with  wine,"  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  Js. 
xxviii.  1. 

7.  Ba'al-ha'zor  ("fl vn  '3,  BaaFi  village;  BtX- 
ao-Jip,  Alex.  BtSXao&p ;  Baalhasor),  a  place  "  *  by ' 
Ephraim"  ('K"DJf),  where  Absalom  appears  to 

have  had  a  sheep-farm,  and  where  Amnon  was 
murdered  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23). 

8.  Mount  Ba'al-her'mon  (jteTPI  S}?3  "in) 

( Judg.  iii.  3),  aud  simply  Baal-hermon  ( 1  Chr.  v.  23). 
This  is  usually  considered  as  a  distinct  place  from 
Mount  Hermon ;  but  the  only  apparent  ground  for 
so  doing  is  the  statement  in  the  latter  of  the  above 
passages,  "  unto  Baal-hermon,  and  Senir,  and  * 
Mount  Hermon ;"  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
conjunction  rendered  "  and '  may  be  here,  as  often 
elsewhere,  used  as  an  expletive, — "  unto  Baal-her- 
mon, even  Senir,  even  Mount  Hermon."  Perliaps 
this  derives  some  colour  from  the  fact,  which  we 
know,  that  this  mountain  had  at  least  three  names 
(Deut.  iii.  9).  May  not  Baal-hermon  have  been 
a  fourth,  in  use  among  the  Phoenician  worshippers 
of  Baal,  one  of  whose  sanctuaries,  Baal-gad,  was  at 
the  foot  of  this  very  mountain  ? 

9.  Ba'al-Me'on  (Jljn? '3 ;  4  BeeApnfo;  Baal- 

meon),  one  of  the  towns  which  were  "built"  by 
the  Reubenites  (Num.  xxxii.  38),  and  to  which 
they  "  gave  other  names."  Possibly  the  "  Beth," 
which  is  added  to  the  name  in  its  mention  else- 
where, and  which  sometimes  superseded  the  "  Baal " 
of  the  original  name,  is  one  of  the  changes  referred 
to.  [Beth-baal-meon  :  Beth-meon.]  It  is  also 
named  in  1  Chr.  v.  8,  and  on  each  occasion  with 
Nebo.  In  the  time  of  Ezckiel  it  was  Moabite,  and 
under  that  prosperous  dominion  had  evidently  be- 
come a  place  of  distinction,  being  noticed  as  one  of 
the  cities  which  are  the  "  glory  of  the  country  "  (Ez. 
xxv.  9).  In  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(Onom.  Batmen)  it  was  still  a  "  vicus  maximus " 
called  Balinano,  9  miles  distant  from  Heshbon 

*  The  "  unto"  in  the  A.  V.  is  interpolated,  though 
not  so  marked. 
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{'U0ovs,  Esbus),  near  the  "  monntain  of  the  hot 
springs,"  and  reputed  to  be  the  native  place  of 
Elisha. 

10.  Ba'al-per'azim  (LVV1B  '3 ;  BaaLphara- 

rim),  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  David  over  the 
Philistines,  and  of  a  great  destruction  of  their 
images,  and  so  named  by  him  in  a  characteristic 
passage  of  exulting  poetry — " '  Jehovah  hath  burst 
(J^S)  uP°n  m'ne  enemies  before  me  as  a  burst 
(O?)  of  wnten>'  Therefore  he  called  the  name  of 
that  place  '  Baal-perazim,'  "  i.  e.  bursts  or  destruc- 
tions (2  Ham.  v.  20;  1  Chr.xiv.  11).  The  place  and 
the  circumstance  appear  to  be  again  alluded  to  in 
Is.  rxviii.  21,  where  it  is  called  Mount  P.  Perhaps 
this  may  point  to  the  previous  existence  of  a  high 
place  or  sanctuary  of  Baal  at  this  spot,  which  would 
fend  more  point  to  David's  exclamation  (see  Gese- 
nius,  Jes.  844).  The  LXX.  render  the  name  in  its 
two  occurrences,  respectively  'E-rdvot  Siaxorav, 
and  Auunnr])  <papaaiv:  the  latter  an  instance  of 
retention  of  the  original  word  and  its  explanation 
side  by  side ;  the  former  uncertain. 

11.  B  i'ams  al'isha  (ficfy?  '3 ;  B<uftrapur<£, 

BaSirapl ;  Baalsalisa),  a  place  named  only  in  2  K. 
iv.  42 ;  apparently  not  far  from  Gilgal  (comp.  v. 
38).  It  was  possibly  situated  in  the  district,  or 
"  land  "  of  the  same  name.  [ShaLisua.] 

12.  Ba'al-ta'mar  ("IOPI '3,  sanctuary  of  the 

palm ;  BaOA.  Qapip ;  Baalthamar),  a  place  named 
only  in  Judg.  xx.  S3,  as  near  Gibeah  of  Benjamin. 
The  palm-tree  (1DF1)  of  Deborah  (iv.  5)  was 

situated  somewhere  in  the  locality,  and  is  possibly 
alluded  to  (Stanley,  145,  6).  In  the  days  of  Eu- 
sebius  it  was  still  known  under  the  altered  name  of 
Bt)B9afidp ;  but  no  traces  of  it  have  been  found 
by  modern  travellers.  [G.J 

13.  Ba'al-ze'phon  flit*  hyS,  place  of  Ze- 

phon ;  Bifko-er<t>uv,  htfAirrirQuv ;  Bcelsephori),  a 
place  In  Egypt  near  where  the  Israelites  crossed 
the  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xiv.  2,  9 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  7).  From 
the  position  of  Goshen  and  the  indications  afforded 
by  the  narrative  of  the  route  of  the  Israelites,  we 
place  Baal-zephon  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Suez,  a  little  below  its  head,  which  at  this  time 
was  about  30  or  40  miles  northward  of  the  present 
head.  fGosHEN;  Red  Sea,  Passage  op.]  Its  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  other  places  mentioned  with 
it  is  clearly  indicated.  The  Israelites  encamped 
before  or  at  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Higdol  and  the 
sea,  before  Baal-zephon,  according  to  Ex.  (xiv.  2,  9), 
while  in  Num.,  Pi-hahiroth  is  described  as  being 
before  Baal-zephon,  and  it  is  said  that  when  the 
people  came  to  the  former  place  they  pitched  before 
Migdol  (xxxiii.  7) ;  and  again,  that  afterwards  they 
departed  from  before  Pi-hahiroth,  here  in  Heb.  Ha- 
hiroth  (v.  8).  Migdol  and  Baal-zephon  must  there- 
fore have  been  opposite  to  one  another,  and  the 
latter  behind  Pi-hahiroth  with  reference  to  the 
Israelites.  Baal-zephon  was  perhaps  a  well-known 
place,  if,  as  seems  likely,  it  is  always  mentioned  to 
indicate  the  position  of  Pi-hahiroth,  which  we  take 
to  be  a  natural  locality  [Red  Sea,  Passage  of  ; 
Pi-hahiroth].  The  name  has  been  supposed  to 
mean  "  place  of  Typhon,"  or  "  sacred  to  Typhon," 
an  etymology  approved  by  Gesenius  ( Thes.  s.  v.). 
Zephon  would  well  enough  correspond  in  sound  to 
Typhon,  had  we  any  ground  for  considering  the  latter 


name  to  be  either  Egyptian  or  Semitic,  but  as  we  have 
not,  the  conjecture  is  a  very  bold  one.  Were,  how- 
ever, Typhon  an  Egyptian  word,  we  could  not  con- 
sider Zephon  in  Baal-zephon  to  be  its  Hebrew  tran- 
scription, inasmuch  as  it  is  joined  with  the  Hebrew 

form  ^J?3.  We  would  rather  connect  Baal-zephon, 
as  a  Hebrew  compound,  with  the  root  HDV.  as  if 
it  were  named  from  a  watch-tower  on  the  frontier 
like  the  neighbouring  Vnjp,  "  the  tower."  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  name  of  the  son  of  Gad  called 
Ziphion  jVpV  in  Gen.  (xlvi.  16)  is  written  Zephon 
fiif  in  Num.  (xxvi.  15).    The  identifications  of 

Baal-zephon  that  have  been  proposed  depend  upon 
the  supposed  meaning  "  place  of  Typhon. '  Forster 
(Epp.  ad  Mich.,  pp.  28,  29)  thinks  it  was  Heroo- 
polis,  'Hp&ctv  xi\is,  which  some,  as  Champollion 
{L'E'gypte  tout  Us  Pharaons,  ii.  p.  87  seqq.),  con- 
sider, wrongly,  to  be  the  same  as  Avaris,  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Hycsos,  both  which  places  were  connected 
with  Typhon  (Steph.  B.  «.  p.  'Hoi ;  Manetho,  ap. 
Jos.  c.  Apion.  i.  26).  Avaris  cannot  be  Heroopolis, 
for  geographical  reasons.  (Comp.,  as  to  the  site  of 
Avaris,  Brugsch,  0  eographische  Inschriften,  i.  p.  86 
seqq. ;  as  to  that  of  Heroopolis,  Lepsius  Chron.  d. 
Aegypt.  i.  p.  344  seqq.,  and  p.  342,  against  the  two 
places  being  the  same.)  [R.  S.  P.] 

BA'ALAH.   [Baal,  No.  2.] 
BA'ALATH.   [Baal,  Nos.  3,  4.] 
BAALE  OF  JUDAH.    [Baal,  No.  2,  a.] 
BAALIM.  [Baal.] 

BA'ALIS  (D7JJ3  ;  B»\«<r«r<£ ;  Baalis),  king 

of  the  Bene-Ammon  (jSatriAcfc  Ms  'Aft/iAr)  at 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Jer.  xl.  14). 

BA'ANA  (t«J?3 ;  Bowl,  Board ;  Bona,  Baann), 

the  name  of  several  men.  1.  The  son  of  Ahilud, 
Solomon's  commissariat  officer  in  Jezreel  and  the 
north  of  the  Jordan  valley  (1  K.  iv.  12).  2.  (Neh. 
iii.  4).    3.  (1  Esd.  v.  8).  [Baamaji,  4.] 

BA'ANAH  (THjrS ;  Board ;  Baana).    1.  Son 

of  Rimmon,  a  Benjamite,  who  with  his  brother 
Reehab  murdered  Ish-bosheth.  For  this  they  were 
killed  by  David,  and  their  mutilated  bodies  hung 
up  over  the  pool  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iv.  2,  5,  6,  9). 

2.  A  Netophathite,  father  of  Hcleb  or  Heled, 
one  of  David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29 ; 
1  Chr.  xi.  30). 

3.  (Accurately  Baana  tOJ>3  ;  Board ;  Baana), 
son  of  Hushai,  Solomon's  commissariat  officer  in 
Asber  (1  K.  iv.  16). 

4.  A  man  who  accompanied  Zerubbabel  on  his 
return  from  the  captivity  (Ezr.  ii.  2 ;  Neh.  vii.  7). 
Po«ibly  the  same:  person  is  intended  in  Neh.  x.  27. 
[Baana,  3.] 

BA'ABA  (tO£3;  4  BooSd;  Alex.  Boood ; 
Bara),  one  of  the  wives  of  Shaharaim,  a  descendant 
of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  8). 

BAASEI'AH  (W}|3  ;  Booofc ;  Basaia),  a 

Gershonite  Levite,  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Asaph 
the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  40  [25]  ). 

BA'ASHA  (NS>JP3 ;  Booo-d;  Joseph.  Bao-d- 
ri|f ;  Baasa),  third  sovereign  of  the  separate  kingdom 
of  Israel,  and  the  founder  of  its  second  dynasty. 
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BABEL,  BABYLON 

The  name,  according  to  Gesenius,  is  from  a  root  to 
be  vricked,  but  this  would  seem  impossible  unless 
it  has  been  altered  [Abuah],  and  Calroet  suggests 
that  it  may  mean  in  the  tcork,  from  3  m,  and  nBT 
to  make,  or  he  who  seeks  !U?3,  and  lays  teaste  ilKB*. 

T  T  T  T 

Baasha  was  son  of  Ahijah  of  the  tribe  of  Issa- 
char,  and  conspired  against  King  Nadab,  son  of  Jero- 
boam, when  he  was  besieging  the  Philistine  town  of 
Gibbethon,  and  killed  him  with  his  whole  family. 
He  appears  to  hare  been  of  humble  origin,  as  the 
prophet  .Tehu  spraks  of  him  as  having  been  "  exalted 
out  of  the  dust"  (1  K.  xvi.  2).  In  matters  of 
religion  his  reign  was  no  improvement  on  that  of 
Jeroboam  ;  he  equally  forgot  his  position  as  king  of 
the  nation  of  God's  election,  and  was  chiefly  remark- 
able for  his  persevering  hostility  to  Judah.  It  was 
probably  in  the  13th  year  of  his  reign  [Asa]  that 
he  made  war  on  its  king  Asa,  and  began  to  fortify 
Ramah  as  an  twtrtlxiaita  against  it.  He  was  de- 
feated by  the  unexpected  alliance  of  Asa  with  Ben- 
hadad  I.  of  Damascus,  who  had  previously  been 
friendly  to  Baasha.  Benhadad  took  several  towns 
in  the  N.  of  Israel,  and  conquered  lands  belonging 
to  it  near  the  sources  of  Jordan.  Baasha  died  in 
the  24th  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  honourably 
buried  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Tirzah  (Cant.  vi.  4), 
which  he  had  made  his  capital.  The  dates  of  his 
accession  and  death  according  to  Clinton  (F.  H.  i. 
321)  are  B.C.  953  and  B.C.  931  (1  K.  xv.  27,  xvi. 
7;  2Chr.  xvi.  1-6).  [0.  E.  L.  C] 

BA'BEL,  BABYLON,  &e.  ;  Bo0i>A<$r), 
is  properly  the  capital  city  of  the  country,  which 
is  called  in  Genesis  Shinar  pltt!?^  and  in  the 
later  Scriptures  Chaldaea,  or  the  land  of  the 
Chaldaeans  (D<""1E>3).  The  name  is  connected  in 
Genesis  with  the  Hebrew  root  "  confimdere," 
"  because  the  Lord  did  there  confound  the  language 
of  all  the  earth  "  (Gen.  xi.  9) ;  but  the  native  ety- 

»  mology  is  Bdb-il,  "  the  gate  of  the  god  //,"  or 

'  perhaps  more  simply  "  the  gate  of  God/"  and  this 
no  doubt  was  the  original  intention  of  the  appella- 
tion as  given  by  Nimrod,  though  the  other  sense 
came  to  be  attached  to  it  after  the  confusion  of 
tongues.  Probably  a  temple  was  the  first  building 
raised  by  the  primitive  nomads,  and  in  the  gate  of  this 
temple  justice  would  be  administered  in  early  times 
(comp.  2  Sam.  xix.  8),  after  which  houses  would 
grow  up  about  the  gate,  and  in  this  way  the  name 
would  readily  pass  from  the  actual  portal  of  the 
temple  to  the  settlement.  According  to  the  tradi- 
tions which  the  Greek*  derived  from  the  Baby- 
lonians in  Alexander* s  age  the  city  was  originally 
built  about  the  year  i).o.  2230.  The  architectural 
remains  discovered  in  southern  Babylonia,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  monumental  records,  seem  to 

.  indicate  that  it  was  not  at  first  the  capital,  nor,  in- 
deed, a  town  of  very  great  importance.  It  pro- 
bably owed  its  position  at  the  head  of  Nimrod's 
cities  (Gen.  x.  10)  to  the  power  and  pre-eminence 
whereto  it  afterwards  attained  rather  than  to  any 
original  superiority  that  it  could  boast  over  the 

f  places  coupled  with  it.  Erech,  Ur,  and  Ellasar, 
appear  to  have  been  all  more  ancient  than  Babylon, 
and  were  capital  cities  when  Jiabil  was  a  provincial 
village.    The  first  rise  of  the  Chaldaean  power  was 

«  in  the  region  close  upon  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  Be- 
rosus  indicated  by  his  fish-god  Oannes,  who  brought 
the  Babylonians  civilization  and  the  arts  out  of  the 
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sea  (ap.  Synoell.  p.  28,  B.).    Thence  the  nation 
spread  northwards  up  the  course  of  the  rivers,  and 
the  seat  of  government  moved  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, being  finally  fixed  at  Babylon,  perhaps  not  #• 
earlier  than  about  B.C.  1700. 

1.  Topography  of  Babylon— Ancient  descriptions 
of  the  city. — The  descriptions  of  Babylon  which  have 
come  down  to  us  in  classical  writers  are  derived  chiefly 
from  two  sources,  the  works  of  Herodotus  and  of 
Ctesias.  These  authors  were  both  of  them  eye- 
witnesses of  the  glories  of  Babylon — not,  indeed,  at 
their  highest  point,  but  before  they  had  greatly  de- 
clined—and left  acconnts  of  the  city  and  its  chief 
buildings,  which  the  historians  and  geographers  of 
later  times  were,  for  the  most  part,  content  to  copy. 
The  description  of  Herodotus  is  familiar  to  most 
persons.  According  to  this,  the  city,  which  was 
built  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  formed  a  vast  JwviJiuASy  >• 
square,  enclosed  within  a  double  line  of  high  walls, 
the  extent  of  the  outer  circuit  being  480  stades,  or 
about  56  miles.  The  entire  area  included  would  x 
thus  have  been  about  200  square  miles.  Herodotus 
appears  to  imply  that  this  whole  space  was  covered 
with  houses,  which,  he  observes,  were  frequently 
three  or  four  stories  high.  They  were  laid  out  in 
straight  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
the  cross  streets  leading  to  the  Euphrates  being 
closed  at  the  river  end  with  brazen  gates,  which 
allowed  or  prevented  access  to  the  quays  wherewith 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  were  lined  along  its 
whole  course  through  the  city.  In  each  division 
of  the  town,  Herodotus  says,  there  was  a  fortress 
or  stronghold,  consisting  in  the  one  case  of  the 
royal  palace,  in  the  other  of  the  great  temple  of 
Belus.  This  last  was  a  specie*  of  pyramid,  com- 
posed of  eight  square  towers  placed  one  above  the 
other,  the  dimensions  of  the  basement  tower  being 
a  stade — or  above  200  yards — each  way.  The 
height  of  the  temple  is  not  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus. A  winding  ascent,  which  passed  round  all 
the  towers,  led  to  the  summit,  on  which  was 
placed  a  spacious  ark  or  chapel,  containing  no 
statue,  but  regarded  by  the  natives  as  the  habita- 
tion of  the  god.  The  temple  stood  in  a  sacred  pre- 
cinct, two  stades  (or  400  yards)  square,  which  con- 
tained two  altars  for  burnt-oflerings  and  a  sacred 
ark  or  chapel,  wherein  was  the  golden  image  of 
Bel.  The  two  portions  of  the  city  were  united  by 
a  bridge,  composed  of  a  series  of  stone  piers  with 
moveable  platforms  of  wood  stretching  from  one 
pier  to  another.  Such  are  the  chief  features  of 
the  description  left  us  by  Herodotus  (i.  178-186). 

According  to  Ctesias  (ap.  Died.  Sic.  ii.  7,  et 
seqq.)  the  circuit  of  the  city  was  not  480  but  360 
stades — which  is  a  little  under  42  miles.  It  lay, 
he  says,  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
two  parts  were  connected  together  by  a  stone 
bridge  five  stades  (above  1000  yards)  long,  and  30 
feet  broad,  of  the  kind  described  by  Herodotus.  At 
either  extremity  of  the  bridge  was  a  royal  palace, 
that  in  the  eastern  city  being  the  more  magnificent 
of  the  two.  It  was  defended  by  a  triple  enceinte, 
the  outermost  60  stades,  or  7  miles,  round;  the 
second,  which  was  circular,  40  stades,  or  4J  mil's ; 
and  the  third  20  stades,  or  2J  miles.  The  height 
of  the  second  or  middle  wail  was  300  feet,  and  its 
towers  were  420  feet.  The  elevation  of  the  inner- 
most circuit  was  even  greater  than  this.  The  walls 
of  both  the  second  and  the  third  enclosure  were  made 
of  coloured  brick,  and  represented  hunting  scenes — 
the  chase  of  the  leopard  and  the  lion — with  figures, 
mole  and  female,  regarded  by  Ctesias  as  those  of 
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Ninas  and  Semiramis.  The  other  palace  was  in- 
ferior both  in  nze  and  magnificence.  It  was  en- 
closed within  a  single  enceinte,  30  stades,  or  3) 
miles,  in  circumference,  and  contained  representa- 
tions of  hunting  and  battle  scenes  as  well  as  statues 
in  bronze,  said  to  be  those  of  Ninas,  Semiramis,  and 
Jupiter  Belus.  The  two  palaces  were  joined,  not 
m  only  by  the  bridge,  but  by  a  tunnel  under  the  river ! 
Ctesias'  account  of  the  temple  of  Belus  has  not 
come  down  to  us.  We  may  gather,  however,  that 
he  represented  its  general  character  in  much  the 
same  way  as  Herodotus,  but  spoke  of  it  as  sur- 
mounted by  three  statues,  one  of  Bel,  40  feet  high, 
another  of  Rhea,  and  a  third  of  Juno  or  Beltia.  He 
seems  further  to  have  described  elaborately  the 
famous  "hanging  gardens"  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Diod.  Sic.  ii.  10),  but  the  description,  as  reported 
by  Diodorus,  is  not  very  intelligible.  It  appears 
that  they  were  a  square  of  400  feet  each  way,  and 
rose  in  terraces,  the  topmost  terrace  being  planted 
with  trees  of  all  kinds,  which  grew  to  a  great 
size. 

In  examining  the  truth  of  these  descriptions,  we 
shall  most  conveniently  commence  from  the  outer 
circuit  of  the  town.  All  the  ancient  writers  appear 
to  agree  in  the  fact  of  a  district  of  vast  size,  more 
or  less  inhabited,  having  been  enclosed  within  lofty 
walls,  and  included  under  the  name  of  Babylon. 
With  respect  to  the  exact  extent  of  the  circuit  they 
differ.  The  estimate  of  Herodotus  and  of  Pliny  (if. 
N.  vi.  26)  is  480  stades,  of  Strabo  (xvi.  i.  §5)  385, 
of  Q.  Curtius  (v.  i.  §26)  368,  of  Clitarchus  (ap. 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7)  365,  and  of  Ctesias  (ap.  eund.) 
360  stades.  It  is  evident  that  here  we  have 
merely  the  moderate  variations  to  be  expected  in 
independent  measurements,  except  in  the  first  of 
the  numbers.  Setting  this  aside,  the  difference 
between  the  greatest  and  the  least  of  the  estimates 
is  little  more  than  }  per  cent.*  With  this  near 
agreement  on  the  part  of  so  many  authors,  it  is 
the  more  surprising  that  in  the  remaining  case 
we  should  find  the  great  difference  of  one-third 
more,  or  3SJ  per  cent.  Perhaps  the  true  explana- 
tion is  that  Herodotus  spoke  of  the  outer  wall, 
which  could  be  traced  in  his  time,  while  the  later 
writers,  who  never  speak  of  an  inner  and  an  outer 
barrier,  give  the  measurement  of  Herodotus'  timer 
wall,  which  may  have  alone  remained  in  their  day. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Oppert,  who  even  believes 
,  that  he  has  found  traces  of  both  enclosures,  showing 
'  them  to  have  been  really  of  the  size  ascribed  to 
them.  This  conclusion  is  at  present  disputed,  and 
it  is  the  more  general  belief  of  those  who  have  ex- 
amined the  ruins  with  attention  that  no  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  walls  are  to  be  found,  or  at  least,  that 
1  none  have  as  yet  been  discovered.  Still  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  a  line  of  wall  inclosing  an 
enormous  area  originally  existed.  The  testimony 
to  this  effect  is  too  strong  to  be  set  aside,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  wall  is  easily  accounted  for, 
either  by  the  constant  quarrying,  which  would  na- 
turally have  commenced  with  it  (Rich,  First  Mem. 
p.  44),  or  by  the  subsidence  of  the  bulwark  into  the 
moat  from  which  it  was  raised.  Taking  the  lowest 
estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  circuit,  we  shall  have 
for  the  space  within  the  rampart  an  area  of  above  100 


*  If  the  estimate  of  Ctesias  be  regarded  as  100, 
that  of  Clitarchus  will  be  ..   ..  100-1923 

«    Q.  Curtius  100-2 

,.    Strabo   100-894;  but 

.    Herodotus    133-j 
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square  miles ;  nearly  five  times  the  size  of  London  I 
It  is  evident  that  this  vast  space  cannot  hare  been 
entirely  covered  with  houses.  Diodorus  confesses 
(ii.  9,  ad  fin.)  that  but  a  small  part  of  the  enclo- 
sure was  inhabited  in  his  own  day,  and  Q.  Curtius 
(v.  i.  §27)  says  that  as  much  as  nine-tenths  con- 
sisted, even  in  the  most  flourishing  times,  of  gar- 
dens, parks,  paradises,  fields,  and  orchards. 

With  regard  to  the  height  and  breadth  of  the 
walls  there  is  nearly  as  much  difference  of  state- 
ment as  with  regard  to  their  extent.  Herodotus 
makes  the  height  200  royal  cubits,  or  3371  feet; 
Ctesias  50  fathoms,  or  300  feet;  Pliny  and  Solium 
200  royal  feet;  Strabo  50  cubits,  or  75  feet 
Here  there  is  less  appearance  of  independent  measure- 
ments than  in  the  estimates  of  length.  The  two 
original  statements  seem  to  be  those  of  Herodotus 
and  Ctesias,  which  only  differ  accidentally,  the 
latter  having  omitted  to  notice  that  the  royal  scale 
was  used.  The  later  writers  do  not  possess  fresh 
data;  they  merely  soften  down  what  seems  to 
them  an  exaggeration — Pliny  and  Solinus  changing 
the  cubits  of  Herodotus  into  feet,  and  Strabo  the 
fathoms  of  Ctesias  into  cubits.  We  are  forced  then 
to  fall  back  on  the  earlier  authorities,  who  are  also 
the  only  eye-witnesses ;  and,  surprising  as  it  seems, 
perhaps  we  must  believe  the  statement,  that  the 
vast  enclosed  space  above  mentioned  was  surrounded 
by  walls  which  have  well  been  termed  "  artificial 
mountains,"  being  nearly  the  height  of  the  dome  of  " 
St.  Paul's  1  (See  Grate's  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  397 ; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  Mure's  Lit.  of  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  546.)  The  ruined  wall  of  Nineveh  was, 
it  must  be  remembered,  in  Xenophon's  time  150  • 
feet  high  (Anab.  iii.  4.  §10),  and  another  wall 
which  he  passed  in  Mesopotamia  was  100  feet  (ibid. 
U.  4.  §12). 

The  estimates  for  the  thickness  of  the  wall  are 
the  following: — Herodotus,  50  royal  cubits,  or 
nearly  85  feet;  Pliny  and  Solinus,  50  royal,  or 
about  60  common  feet ;  and  Strabo,  32  feet.  Here 
again  Pliny  and  Solinus  have  merely  softened  down 
Herodotus;  Strabo,  however,  has  a  new  number. 
This  may  belong  properly  to  the  inner  wall, 
which,  Herodotus  remarks  (i.  181),  was  of  less 
thickness  than  the  outer. 

According  to  Ctesias  the  wall  was  strengthened 
with  250  towers,  irregularly  disposed,  to  guard 
the  weakest  parts  (Diod.  S.  ii.  7) ;  and  according 
to  Herodotus  it  was  pierced  with  a  hundred  gates, 
which  were  made  of  brass,  with  brazen  lintels  and 
side-posts  (i.  179).  The  gates  and  walls  are  alike 
mentioned  in  Scripture ;  the  height  of  the  one  and 
the  breadth  of  the  other  being  specially  noticed 
(Jer.  Ii.  58 ;  comp.  1.  15,  and  li.  53). 

Herodotus  and  Ctesias  both  relate  that  the  banks 
of  the  river  as  it  flowed  through  the  city  were  on 
each  side  ornamented  with  quays.  The  stream  has 
probably  often  changed  its  course  since  the  time  of 
liabylonian  greatness,  but  some  remains  of  a  quay 
or  embankment  (E)  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
stream  still  exist,  upon  the  bricks  of  which  is  read 
the  name  of  the  last  king.  The  two  writers  also 
agree  as  to  the  existence  of  a  bridge,  and  describe 
it  very  similarly.  Perhaps  a  remarkable  mound 
(K)  which  interrupts  the  long  flat  valley— evi- 
dently the  ancient  course  of  the  river— closing  in 
the  principal  ruins  on  the  west,  may  be  a  trace  of 
this  structure. 

2.  Present  state  of  the  Sums. — Before  seeking 
to  Identify  the  principal  buildings  of  ancient  Baby- 
lon with  the  ruins  near  Hillah.  which  are  univei- 
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■oily  admitted  to  mark  the  site,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  an  account  of  their  present  character  and  con- 
dition, which  the  accompanying  plan  will  illustrate. 
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Prawn  Stale  of  the  Ruins  of  Uabeluo. 

About  five  miles  above  HillaJi,  on  the  opposite 
or  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  occur  a  series  of 
artificial  mounds  of  enormous  size,  which  have 
been  recognised  in  all  ages  as  probably  indicating 
the  site  of  the  capital  of  southern  Mesopotamia. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  "  three  great  masses  of 
building — the  high  pile  of  unbaked  brickwork 
called  by  Rich  '  MujeUibe,'  but  which  is  known  to 
the  Arabs  as  '  Babil  (A) ;'  the  building  denomi- 
nated the  '  Kasr'  or  palace  (B) ;  and  a  lofty  mound 
(C),  upon  which  stands  the  modern  tomb  of  Am- 
ram-ibn-'Alb  "  (LoAWs  Chaldaea,  p.  17).  Besides 
these  principal  masses  the  most  remarkable  features 
are  two  parallel  lines  of  rampart  (F  Fj  bounding  the 
chief  ruins  on  the  east,  some  similar  but  interior 
remains  on  the  north  and  west  (I  I  and  H),  an  em- 
bankment along  the  river-side  (E),  a  remarkable 
isolated  heap  (K)  in  the  middle  of  a  long  valley, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  bat  of  the 
stream,  and  two  long  lines  of  rampart  (G  G),  meet- 
ing at  a  right  angle,  and  with  the  river,  forming 
an  irregular  triangle,  within  which  all  the  ruins 
on  this  side  (except  Babil)  are  enclosed.  On  the 
west,  or  right  bank,  the  remains  are  very  slight  and 
scanty.  There  is  the  appearance  of  an  enclosure, 
vxl  of  a  building  of  moderate  size  within  it  (I>), 


nearly  opposite  the  great  mound  of  Antrim,  but 
otherwise,  unless  at  a  longdistance  from  the  stream, 
this  side  of  the  Euphrates  is  absolutely  bare  of 
ruins. 

Scattered  over  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  reducible  to  no  regular  plan,  are  a 
number  of  remarkable  mounds,  usually  standing 
single,  which  are  plainly  of  the  same  date  with  the 
great  mass  of  ruins  upon  the  river-bank.  Of  these, 
by  far  the  most  striking  is  the  vast  ruin  called  the 
Birs-Nimrud,  which  many  regard  as  the  tower  of 
Babel,  situated  about  six  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  r 
HiUah,  and  almost  that  distance  from  the  Eu- 
phrates at  the  nearest  point.  This  is  a  pyrnmidical 
mound,  crowned  apparently  by  the  ruins  of  a 
tower,  rising  to  the  height  of  153^  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  plain,  and  in  circumference  somewhat 
more  than  2000  feet.  As  a  complete  description  of 
it  is  given  under  the  next  article  [Babel,  tower 
of]  no  more  need  be  said  of  it  here.  There  is 
sufficient  reason  to  believe  from  the  inscriptions 
discovered  on  the  spot,  and  from  other  documents 
of  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  that  it  marks  the  ,- 
site  of  Borsippa,  and  was  thus  entirely  beyond  the 
limits  of  Babylon  (Beros.  Fr.  14). 


TtMPll  OP  IIIUI 


it  Babylon  dbtmguiffbabto  'a  the  pment  Ruin, 


3.  Identification  of  sites. — On  comparing  the  ex- 
isting ruins  with  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  writers, 
the  great  difficulty  which  meets  us  is  the  position 
of  the  remains  almost  exclusively  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river.   All  the  old  accounts  agree  in  repre- 
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sen  ting  tne  Euphrates  na  running  through  the  town, 
and  the  principal  buildings  as  placed  on  the  oppo- 
site aides  of  the  stream.  In  explanation  of  this 
difficulty  it  has  been  urged,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  Euphrates  having  a  tendency  to  run  off  to  the 
right  has  obliterated  all  trace  of  the  buildings  in 


this  direction  (Layard's  Ntn.  and  Bab.,  p.  49S); 
on  the  other,  that  by  a  due  extension  of  the  area  of 
Babylon  it  may  be  made  to  include  the  Birt-lfim- 
rod,  and  that  thus  the  chief  existing  remains  will 
really  lie  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river  (Rich, 
Second  Memoir,  p.  32 ;  Ker  Porter,  Transit,  ii.  p 


View  ol  Habit,  (rum  the  Wo*. 


383).  But  the  identification  of  the  Bin  with 
Boreippa  completely  disposes  of  this  latter  theory ; 
while  the  former  is  unsatisfactory,  since  we  can 
scarcely  sup]K>se  the  abrasion  of  the  river  to 
have  entirely,  removed  all  trace  of  such  gigantic 
buildings  as  those  which  the  ancient  writers  de- 
scribe.   Perhaps  the  most  probable  solution  is  to 


be  found  in  the  fact,  that  a  large  canal  (called 
Shebil)  intervened  in  ancient  times  between  the 
Kasr  mound  (B)  and  the  ruin  now  called  Babil 
(A),  which  may  easily '  have  been  confounded  by 
Herodotus  with  the  main  stream.  This  would  have 
had  the  two  principal  buildings  upon  opposite  sides ; 
while  the  real  river,  which  ran  down  the  long 
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Taller  to  the  west  of  the  Kasr  and  Amrdm mounds, 
would  also  hare  separated  (as  Ctesias  related)  be- 
tween the  greater  and  the  lesser  palace.  If  this 
explanation  be  accepted  as  probable,  we  may  iden- 
tify the  principal  ruins  as  follows: — 1.  The  great 
mound  of  Babil  will  be  the  ancient  temple  of 
Belus.  It  is  an  oblong  mass,  composed  chiefly  of 
unbaked  brick,  rising  from  the  plain  to  the  height 
of  140  ft.,  flattish  at  the  top,  in  length  about  200, 
and  in  breadth  about  140  yards.  This  oblong 
shape  is  common  to  the  temples,  or  rather  temple- 
towers,  of  lower  Babylonia,  which  seem  to  hare 
had  nearly  the  same  proportions.    It  was  origin- 


will  mark  the  site  of  the  great  Palace  of  Nebuchad- 
7  nezzar.  It  is  an  irregular  square  of  about  700 
yards  each  way,  and  may  be  regarded  ns  chiefly 
formed  of  the  old  palace-platform  (resembling  those 
at  Niuereh,  Suaa,  and  elsewhere),  upon  which  are 
still  standing  certain  portions  of  the  ancient  resi- 
dence whereto  the  name  of  "  Kasr*'  or  "  Palace" 
especially  attaches.  The  walls  are  composed  of 
burnt  bricks  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  and  of  excel- 
lent quality,  bound  together  by  a  fine  lime  cement, 
and  stamped  with  the  name  and  ti'les  of  Nebu-t 
chadnezzar.  They  "  contain  traces  of  architec- 
tural ornament — piers,  buttresses,  pilasters,  &c." 
(Layard,  p.  506) ;  and  in  the  rubbish  at  their  base 
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.illy  coated  with  fine  burnt  brick  laid  in  an  excellent 
mortar,  as  was  proved  by  Mr.  Layard  {Sin.  and 
Bab.  pp.  503-5) ;  and  was  no  doubt  built  in  stages, 
most  of  which  hare  crumbled  down,  but  which 
may  still  be  in  part  concealed  under  the  rubbish. 
The  statement  of  Berosus  (Fr.  14),  that  it  was  re- 
built by  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  all  the  inscribed  bricks  which  hare  been  found  7 
in  it  bear  the  name  of  that  king.  It  formed  the 
tower  of  the  temple,  and  was  surmounted  by  a 
chapel,  but  the  main  shrine,  the  altars,  and  no 
doubt  the  residences  of  the  priests  were  at  the  foot, 
in  a  sacred  precinct.    2.  The  mouud  of  the  Kasr 


i 

! 

1 


hare  been  found  slabs  inscribed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  • 
and  containing  an  account  of  the  building  of  the 
edifice,  as  well  as  a  few  sculptured  fragments  and 
many  pieces  of  enamelled  brick  of  brilliant  hues. 
On  these  last  portions  of  figures  are  traceable,  re- 
calling the  statements  of  Ctesias  (ap.  Diod.  Sic.)  that 
the  brick  walls  of  the  palace  were  coloured  and  re- 
presented hunting  scenes.  No  plan  of  the  palace  is 
to  be  made  out  from  the  existing  remains,  which  are 
tossed  in  apparent  confusion  on  the  highest  point  of 
the  mound.  3.  The  mound  of  Amrdm  is  thought 
by  M.  Oppert  to  represent  the  "  hanging  gardens  " 
of  Nebuchadnezzar;  but  this  conjecture  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  very  happy  one.    The  mound  is  COm- 


ClinrI  of  tlir  country  round  RnDTlod,  who  limtb  of  tlw  nnrirnt  City,  nerordiog  to  Oppert. 
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posed  of  poorer  materials  than  the  edifices  of  that 
prince,  and  has  furnished  no  bricks  containing  his 
name.  Again,  it  is  far  too  large  for  the  hanging- 
gardens,  which  are  said  to  have  been  only  400  ft. 
each  way.  The  Amrdm  mound  is  described  by  j 
Rich  as  an  irregular  parallelogram,  1100  yards  long 
by  800  broad,  and  by  Ker  Porter  as  a  triangle,  the 
sides  of  which  are  respectively  1400,  1100,  and 
850  ft.  Its  dimensions  therefore  very  greatly 
exceed  those  of  the  curious  structure  with  which  it 
has  been  identified.  Most  probably  it  represents 
the  ancient  palace,  coeval  with  Babylon  itself,  of 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  speaks  in  his  inscriptions  as 
adjoining  his  own  more  magnificent  residence.  It 
is  the  only  part  of  the  ruins  from  which  bricks  have 
been  derived  containing  the  names  of  kings  earlier 
than.  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  is  therefore  entitled  to 
be  considered  the  most  ancient  of  the  existing  re- 
mains. 4.  The  ruins  marked  DD  on  either  side  of 
the  Euphrates,  together  with  all  the  other  remains 
on  the  right  bank,  may  be  considered  to  represent 
the  lesser  Palace  of  Ctesias,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  greater  by  a  bridge  across 
the  river,  as  well  as  by  a  tunnel  under  the  channel 
of  the  stream  (!).  The  old  course  of  the  Euphrates 
seems  to  have  been  a  little  east  of  the  present  one, 
passing  between  the  two  ridges  marked  1 1,  and 
then  closely  skirting  the  mound  of  Amrdm,  so  as  to 
hare  both  the  ruins  marked  D  upon  its  right  bank. 
These  ruins  are  of  the  same  date  and  style.  The 
bricks  of  that  on  the  left  bosk  bear  the  name  of 
Neriglissar ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
ruin,  together  with  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
stream,  are  the  remains  of  a  palace  built  by  him. 
Perhaps  (as  already  remarked)  the  mound  K  may  be 
a  remnant  of  the  ancient  bridge.  5.  The  two  long 
parallel  lines  of  embankment  on  the  east  (F  F  in 
the  plan)  which  form  so  striking  a  feature  in  the 
remains  as  represented  by  Porter  and  Rich,  but 
which  are  ignored  by  M.  Oppert,  may  either  be  the 
lines  of  an  outer  and  inner  inclosure,  of  which  Ne- 
buchadnezzar speaks  as  defences  of  his  palace ;  or 
they  may  represent  the  embankments  of  an  enor- 
mous reservoir,  which  is  often  mentioned  by  that 
monarch  as  adjoining  his  palace  towards  the  east. 
6.  The  embankment(E)  is  composed  of  bricks  marked 
with  the  name  of  Labynetus  or  Nabunit,  and  is 
undoubtedly  a  portion  of  the  work  which  Bcrosus 
ascribes  to  the  last  king  (Fr.  14). 

The  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the 
magnificence  of  Babylon,  is  the  poorness  of  the  ma- 
terial with  which  such  wonderful  result*  were 
produced.  The  whole  country,  being  alluvial,  was 
entirely  destitute  of  stone,  and  even  wood  was 
scarce  and  of  bad  quality,  being  only  yielded  by  the 
palm-groves  which  fringed  the  courses  of  the  canals 
and  rivers.  In  default  of  these,  the  ordinary  ma- 
terials for  building,  recourse  was  had  to  the  soil  of 
the  country — in  many  parts  an  excellent  clay — and 
with  bricks  made  from  this,  either  sun-dried  or 
baked,  the  vast  structures  were  raised,  which,  when 
they  stood  in  their  integrity,  provoked  comparison 
with  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  which  even  in 
their  decay  excite  the  astonishment  of  the  traveller. 
A  modern  writer  has  noticed  as  the  true  secret  of 
the  extraordinary  results  produced,  "  the  unbounded 
command  of  naked  human  strength"  which  the  Baby- 
lonian monarchs  had  at  their  disposal  (Grate's  Hist, 
of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  401 ) ;  but  this  alone  will  not 
account  for  the  phaenomena;  and  we  must  give 
the  Babylonians  credit  for  a  genius  and  a  grandeur 
sf  conception  rarely  surpassed,  which  led  them  to 
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employ  the  labour  whereof  they  had  the  command 
in  works  of  so  imposing  a  character.  With  only 
"  brick  for  stone,"  and  at  first  only  "slime  (TOPI) 

for  mortar "  (Gen.  xi.  3),  they  constructed  edifices 
of  so  vast  a  size  that  they  still  remain  at  the  present 
day  among  the  most  enormous  ruins  in  the  world, 
impressing  the  beholder  at  once  with  awe  and  ad- 
miration. 

4.  History  of  Babylon. — The  history  of  Babylon 
mounts  up  to  a  time  not  very  much  later  than  the 
Flood.  The  native  historian  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed authentic  records  of  his  country  for  above 
2000  years  before  the  conquest  by  Alexander 
(Beros.  Fr.  11);  and  Scripture  represents  the  "  be- 
ginning pf  the  kingdom  "as  belonging  to  the  time 
of  Nimrod,  the  grandson  of  Bam,  and  the  great- 
grandson  of  Noah  (Gen.  x.  6-10).  Of  Nimrod  no 
trace  has  been  found  in  the  Babylonian  remains, 
unless  he  is  identical  with  the  god  Bel  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Pantheon,  and  so  with  the  Greek  Belus,  the 
hero-founder  of  the  city.  This  identity  is  possible, 
and  at  any  rate  the  most  ancient  inscriptions  appear 
to  show  that  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  really  Cushite,  i. ».  identical  in  race  with  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Southern  Arabia  and  of  Ethiopia. 
The  seat  of  government  at  this  early  time  was,  as 
has  been  stated,  in  lower  Babylonia,  Erech  (  Warka) 
and  Dr  (Mugheir)  being  the  capitals,  and  Babylon 
(if  built)  being  a  place  of  no  consequence.  The 
country  was  called  Shinar  ("iy3t?),  and  the  people 
the  Akkadim  (comp.  Accad  of  Gen.  x.  10).  Of 
the  art  of  this  period  we  have  specimens  in  the 
ruins  of  ifugheir  and  Warka,  the  remains  of  which 
date  from  at  least  the  20th  century  before  our  era. 
We  find  the  use  of  kiln-baked  as  well  as  of  sun-dried 
bricks  already  begun ;  we  find  writing  practised,  for 
the  bricks  are  stamped  with  the  names  and  titles  of 
the  kings;  we  find  buttresses  employed  to  support 
buildings,  and  we  hare  probable  indications  of  the 
system  of  erecting  lofty  buildings  in  stages.  On 
the  other  hand,  mortar  is  unknown,  and  the  bricks 
are  laid  either  in  clay  or  in  bitumen  (comp.  Gen. 
xi.  3);  they  are  rudely  moulded,  and  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes ;  sun-dried  bricks  predominate,  and 
some  large  buildings  are  composed  entirely  of  them  ; 
in  these  reed-matting  occurs  at  intervals,  apparently 
used  to  protect  the  mass  from  disintegration.  There 
is  no  trace  of  ornament  in  the  erections  of  this  date, 
which  were  imposing  merely  by  their  size  and 
solidity. 

The  first  important  change  which  we  are  able  to 
trace  iu  the  external  condition  of  Babylon,  is  its 
subjection,  at  a  time  anterior  to  Abraham,  by  the 
neighbouring  kingdom  of  Elnm  or  Susiana.  Berosus 
spoke  of  a  first  Chaldaean  dynasty  consisting  of 
eleven  kings,  whom  he  probably  represented  as 
reigning  from  B.C.  2234  to  B.C.  1976.  At  the  last 
mentioned  date  he  said  there  was  a  change,  and  a 
new  dynasty  succeeded,  consisting  of  49  kings,  who 
reigned  458  years  (from  B.C.  1976  to  B.C.  1518). 
It  is  thought  that  this  transition  may  mark  the  in- 
vasion of  Babylonia  from  the  East,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  Elamitic  influence  in  the  country, 
under  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.),  whose  represen- 
tative appears  as  a  conqueror  in  the  inscriptions. 
Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar,  and  Arioch,  king  of 
KUasar  (Larsa),  would  be  tributary  princes  whom 
Chedorlaomer  had  subjected,  while  he  himself  may 
have  become  the  founder  of  the  new  dynasty,  which, 
according  to  Berosus,  continued  on  the  throne  for 
above  450  years.    From  this  point  the  history  of 
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Babylon  is  almost  a  blank  for  above  twelve  cento- 

*  ries.  Except  in  the  mention  of  the  plundering  of 
Job  by  the  Chaldaeans  (Job  i.  17),  and  of  the 
"  goodly  Babylonish  garment "  which  Achan  co- 
veted (josh.  vii.  21),  Scripture  is  silent  with  regard 
to  the  Babylonians  from  the  time  of  Abraham  to 
that  of  Hezekiah.  Berosus  covered  this  space  with 
three  dynasties ;  one  (which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned) of  49  Chaldaean  kings,  who  reigned  458 

-  r  years ;  another  of  9  Arab  kings,  who  reigned  245 
years ;  and  a  third  of  49  Assyrian  monarchs,  who 
held  dominion  for  526  years ;  but  nothing  beyond 
this  bare  outline  has  come  down  to  us  on  his  autho- 
rity concerning  the  period  in  question.  The  mo- 
numental records  of  the  country  furnish  a  series  of 
names,  the  reading  of  which  is  very  uncertain, 
which  may  be  arranged  with  a  good  deal  of  proba- 
bility in  chronological  order,  apparently  belonging 
.  to  the  first  of  these  three  dynasties.  Of  the  second 
no  traces  have  been  hitherto  discovered.  The  third 
would  seem  to  be  identical  with  the  Upper  Dynasty 
of  Assyria,  of  which  some  account  has  been  given 
in  a  former  article  [Assyria].  It  would  appear 
then  as  if  Babylon,  after  having  had  a  native  Chal- 
daean dynasty  which  ruled  for  224  years  (Brandis, 
p.  17),  and  a  second  dynasty  of  Elamitic  Chaldaeans 
who  ruled  for  a  further  period  of  458  years,  fell 
wholly  under  Semitic  influence,  becoming  subject 
first  to  Arabia  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  and 
then  to  Assyria  for  above  five  centuries,  and  not 
regaining  even  a  qualified  independence  till  the  time 
marked  by  the  close  of  the  Upper  and  the  formation 
of  the  Lower  Assyrian  empire.  This  is  the  conclu- 
sion which  seems  naturally  to  follow  from  the 
abstract  which  is  all  that  we  possess  of  Berosus : 
and  doubtless  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  true.  But 
the  statement  is  too  broad  to  be  exact ;  and  the  mo- 
numents show  that  Babylon  whs  at  no  time  ab- 
.  sorted  into  Assyria,  or  even  for  very  many  years 
(  together  a  submissive  vassal.  Assyria,  which  she 
had  colonised  during  the  time  of  the  second  or  great 
Chaldaean  dynasty,  to  which  she  had  given  letters 
and  the  arts,  and  which  she  had  held  in  subjection 
for  many  hundred  years,  became  in  her  turn  (about 
B.C.  1270)  the  predominant  Mesopotamian  power, 
and  the  glory  of  Babylon  in  consequence  suffered 
eclipse.  But  she  had  her  native  kings  during  the 
whole  of  the  Assyrian  period,  and  she  frequently 
contended  with  her  great  neighbour,  being  some- 
times even  the  aggressor.  Though  much  sunk  from 
her  former  greatness,  she  continued  to  be  the  second 
power  in  Asia ;  and  retained  a  vitality  which  at  a 
later  date  enabled  her  to  become  once  more  the  head 
of  an  empire. 
,  The  line  of  Babylonian  kings  becomes  exactly 

*  known  to  us  from  the  year  B.C.  747.  An  astro- 
nomical work  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy  has  pre- 
served to  us  a  document,  the  importance  of  which  for 
comparative  chronology  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ex- 
aggerate. The  "  Canon  of  ltolemy,"  as  it  is  called, 
gives  us  the  succession  of  Babylonian  monarchs, 
with  the  exact  length  of  the  reign  of  each,  from  the 
year  B.C.  747,  when  Nabonassar  mounted  the 
throne,  to  B.c.  331,  when  the  last  Persian  king  was 
dethroned  by  Alexander.  This  document,  which 
from  its  close  accordance  with  the  statements  of 
Scripture  always  vindicated  to  itself  a  high  au- 
thority in  the  eyes  of  Christian  chronologers,  has 
recently  been  confirmed  in  so  many  points  by  the 

i  inscriptions  that  its  authentic  character  is  esta- 
blished beyond  all  possibility  of  cavil  or  dispute. 
As  the  basis  of  all  accurate  calculation  for  oriental 
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dates  previous  to  Cyrus,  it  seems  proper  to  tran- 
scribe the  earlier  portion  of  it  in  this  place.  [The 
dates  B.C.  are  added  for  convenience  sake.] 


Tears. 

K.B. 

B.C 

14 

1 

747 

a 

16 

733 

Chlnzlnus  and  Corns  . . 

t 

17 

731 

6 

22 

728 

12 

27 

721 

5 

39 

709 

First  interregnum     . . 

2 

44 

704 

3 

46 

702 

• 

49 

699 

1 

66 

693 

4 

66 

692 

Second  interregnum  ..  .. 

8 

«0 

688 

13 

68 

6X0 

20 

81 

667 

22 

101 

647 

21 

123 

626 

43 

144 

604 

2 

187 

661 

Nerigassnlassarus     . . 

4 

189 

669 

17 

193 

666 

9 

210 

638 

Of  Nabonassar,  the  first  king  in  Ptolemy's  list, 
nothing  can  be  said  to  be  known  except  the  fact, 
reported  by  Berosus,  that  he  destroyed  all  the 
annals  of  his  predecessors  for  the  purpose  of  com-  •  «f 
pelling  the  Babylonians  to  date  from  himself  (Fr. 
11  a).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  the 
husband,  or  son,  of  Semiramis,  and  owed  to  her  his 
possession  of  the  throne.  But  of  this  theory  there 
is  at  present  no  proof.  It  rests  mainly  upon  a 
synchronism  obtained  from  Herodotus,  who  makes 
Semiramis  a  Babylonian  queen,  and  places  her  five 
generations  (167  years)  before  Nitocris,  the  mother 
of  the  last  king.  The  Assyrian  discoveries  have 
shown  that  there  was  a  Semiramis  about  this  time,  I 
bnt  they  furnish  no  evidence  of  her  connexion  with 
Babylon,  which  still  continues  uncertain.  The 
immediate  successors  of  Nabonassar  are  still  more 
obscure  than  himself.  Absolutely  nothing  beyond 
the  brief  notation  of  the  canon  has  reached  us  con- 
cerning Nadius  (or  Nabius),  Chinzinus  (or  Chinzirus) 
and  Poms,  or  Elulaeus,  who  certainly  cannot  be 
the  Tyrian  king  of  that  name  mentioned  by 
Menander  (ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  Jvd.  ix.  14.  §2). 
Mardocempalus,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  monarch  to  . 
whom  great  interest  attaches.  He  is  undoubtedly 
the  Merodach-Baladan,  or  Berodach-Baladan  [Me- 
BODACH-Baladan]  of  Scripture,  and  was  a  person- 
age of  great  consequence,  reigning  himself  twice, 
the  first  time  for  12  years,  contemporaneously 
with  the  Assyrian  king  Sargon,  and  the  second 
time  for  six  months  only,  during  the  first  year  of 
Sennacherib;  and  leaving  a  sort  of  hereditary 
claim  to  his  sons  and  grandsons,  who  are  found 
to  have  been  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Esar- 
haddon  and  his  successor.  His  dealings  with 
Hezekiah  sufficiently  indicate  the  independent  posi- 
tion of  Babylon  at  this  period,  while  the  interest  ' 
which  he  felt  in  an  astronomical  phenomenon  (2 
Chr.  xxxii.  31)  harmonises  with  the  character  of 
a  native  Chaldaean  king  which  appears  to  belong  to 
him.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  show  that  after 
reigning  12  years  Merodach-Baladan  was  deprived 
of  his  crown  and  driven  into  banishment  by  Sargon, 
who  appears  to  have  placed  Arceanus  (his  son  ?) 
upon  the  throne  as  viceroy,  a  position  which  he 
maintained  for  five  years.  A  time  of  trouble  then 
ensued,  estimated  in  the  canon  at  two  years,  during 
which  various  pretenders  assumed  the  crown. 
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among  them  a  certain  Hagisa,  or  Arises,  who 
reigned  for  about  a  month,  and  Merodach-Baladan, 
who  held  the  throne  for  half  a  year  (Polyhist.  ap. 
Euseb.).  Sennacherib,  bent  on  re-establishing  the 
influence  of  Assyria  over  Babylon,  proceeded  against 
Merodach-Baladan  (as  he  informs  us)  in  his  first 
year,  and  having  dethroned  him,  placed  an  Assy- 
rian named  Belib,  or  Belibus,  upon  the  throne, 
who  ruled  as  his  viceroy  for  three  years.  At  the 
end  of  this  time,  the  party  of  Merodach-Baladan 
still  giving  trouble,  Sennacherib  descended  again 
into  Babylonia,  once  more  overran  it,  removed 
Belib,  and  placed  his  eldest  son — who  appears  in 
the  Canon  as  Aparanadius  —  upon  the  throne. 
Aparanadius'  reigned  for  six  years,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  a  certain  Regibelus,  who  reigned  for 
one  year;  after  which  Mesesimordacus  held  the 
throne  for  four  years.  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  these  kings,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  they 
were  viceroys,  or  independent  native  monarchs. 
They  were  contemporary  with  Sennacherib,  to 
whose  reign  belongs  also  the  second  interregnum, 
extending  to  eight  years,  which  the  Canon  inter- 
poses between  the  reigns  of  Mesesimordacus  and 
Asaridanus.  In  Asaridanus  critical  eyes  long  ago 
detected  Esarhaddon,  Sennacherib's  son  and  suc- 
cessor ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  from  the 
inscriptions  that  this  king  ruled  in  person  over 
both  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  holding  his  court 
alternately  at  their  respective  capitals.  Hence  we 
may  understand  how  Manasseh,  his  contemporary, 
came  to  be  "  carried  by  the  captains  of  the  king  of 
Assyria  to  Babylon,"  instead  of  to  Nineveh,  as 
would  have  been  done  in  any  other  reign.  [Ebar- 
iiaddon.J  Saosduchinus  and  Ciniladanus  (or 
Cinneladanus),  his  brother  (Polyhist.),  the  suc- 
cessors of  Asaridanus,  are  kings  of  whose  history  we 
know  nothing.  Probably  they  were  viceroys  under 
the  later  Assyrian  monarchs,  who  are  represented 
by  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb.)  as  retaining  their  au- 
thority over  Babylon  up  to  the  time  of  the  last 
siege  of  Nineveh. 

With  Nabopolassar,  the  successor  of  Cinnela- 
danus, and  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  Babylon  commences.  Accord- 
ing to  Abydenus,  who  probably  drew  his  informa- 
tion from  Berosus,  he  was  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Babylon  by  the  last  Assyrian  king,  at  tiie 
moment  when  the  Medes  were  about  to  make  their 
final  attack;  whereupon,  betraying  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him,  he  went  over  to  the  enemy,  arranged 
a  marriage  between  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
the  daughter  of  the  Median  leader,  and  joined  in 
the  last  siege  of  the  city.  [Nineveh.]  On  the 
success  of  the  confederates  (B.C.  625)  Babylon  be- 
came not  only  an  independent  kingdom,  but  an 
empire;  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the 
Assyrian  territory  were  assigned  to  Nabopolassar 
in  the  partition  of  the  spoils  which  followed  on 
the  conquest,  and  thereby  the  Babylonian  dominion 
became  extended  over  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  as  far  as  the  Taurus  range,  over  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  Palestine,  Idumaea,  and  (perhaps)  a  por- 
tion of  Egypt.  Thus,  among  others,  the  Jews 
passed  quietly  and  almost  without  remark,  from 
one  feudal  head  to  another,  exchanging  dependency 
on  Assyria  for  dependency  on  Babylon,  and  con- 
tinuing to  pay  to  Nabopolassar  the  same  tribute 
and  service  which  they  had  previously  rendered  to 
the  Assyrians.  Friendly  relations  seem  to  have 
been  maintained  with  Media  throughout  the  reign 
of  Nabopolassar,  who  led  or  sent  a  contingent  to 


help  Cyaxares  in  his  Lydian  war,  and  acted  as 
mediator  in  the  negotiations  by  which  that  war 
was  concluded  (Herod,  i.  74).  At  a  later  date 
hostilities  broke  out  with  Egypt.  Neco,  the  son 
of  1'samntik  I.,  about  the  year  B.C.  608,  invaded 
the  Babylonian  dominions  on  the  south-west,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  entire  tract  between 
his  own  country  and  the  Euphrates  (2  K.  xxiii.  29, 
and  xxiv.  7).  Nabopolassar  was  now  advanced  in 
life,  and  not  able  to  take  the  field  in  person  (Beros. 
Kr.  14).  He  therefore  sent  his  son,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  against  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  which 
soon  followed,  restored  to  Babylon  the  former 
limits  of  her  territory  (comp.  2  K.  xxiv.  7  with 
Jer.  xlvi.  2-12).  Nebuchadnezzar  pressed  for- 
ward and  had  reached  Egypt,  when  news  of  his 
father's  death  recalled  him ;  and  hastily  returning  to 
Babylon,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  himself, 
without  any  struggle,  acknowledged  king  (B.C.  604). 

A  complete  account  of  the  works  and  exploits  of 
this  great  monarch — by  far  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  the  Babylonian  kings — will  be  given  in  a  later 
article.  [Nebuchadnezzar.]  It  is  enough  to  note 
in  this  place  that  he  was  great  both  in  peace  and 
in  war,  but  greater  in  the  former.  Besides  re- 
covering the  possession  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and 
carrying  off  the  Jews  after  repeated  rebellions  into 
captivity,  he  reduced  Phoenicia,  besieged  and  took 
Tyre,  and  ravaged,  if  he  did  not  actually  conquer, 
Egypt.  But  it  was  as  the  adorn er  and  beautifier 
of  his  native  land — as  the  builder  and  restorer  of 
almost  all  her  cities  and  temples — that  this  monarch 
obtained  that  great  reputation  which  has  handed 
down  his  name  traditionally  in  the  East,  on  a  par 
with  those  of  Nimrod,  Solomon,  and  Alexander, 
and  made  it  still  a  familiar  term  in  the  mouths  of 
the  people.  Probably  no  single  man  ever  left  behind 
him  as  his  memorial  upon  the  earth  one  half  the 
amount  of  building  which  was  erected  by  this  king. 
The  ancient  ruins  and  the  modern  towns  of  Baby- 
lonia are  alike  built  almost  exclusively  of  his  bricks. 
Babylon  itself,  the  capital,  was  peculiarly  the  object 
of  his  attention.  It  was  here  that,  besides  repairing 
the  walls  and  restoring  the  temples,  he  constructed 
that  magnificent  palace,  which,  with  its  triple  en- 
closure, its  hanging  gardens,  its  plated  pillars,  and 
its  rich  ornamentation  of  enamelled  brick,  was  re- 
garded in  ancient  times  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world  (Strab.  xvi.  1.  §5). 

Nebuchadnezzar  died  B.C.  561,  having  reigned 
for  43  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Evil-Merodach, 
his  son,  who  is  called  in  the  Canon  llloarudamus. 
This  prince,  who  "  in  the  year  that  he  began  to 
reign  did  lift  up  the  head  of  Jehoiachin,  king  of 
Judah,  out  of  prison  "  (2  K.  xxv.  27),  was  mur- 
dered, after  having  held  the  crown  for  two  years 
only,  by  Ncriglissar,  his  brother-in-law.  [Evil- 
Merodach.]  Neriglissar — the  Nerigassolassar  of 
the  canon — is  (apparently)  identical  with  the 
"  Nergnl-shar-ezer,  Kab-Mog "  of  Jeremiah  (xxxix. 
3,  13-14).  He  bears  this  title,  which  has  been 
translated  "chief  of  the  Magi"  (Gesenius),  or 
"chief  priest"  (Col.  Rawlinson),  in  the  Inscrip- 
tions, and  calls  himself  the  son  of  a  "  king  of 
Babylon."  Some  writers  have  considered  him  iden- 
tical with  "  Darius  the  Mede  "  (Larcher,  Conringius, 
Bouhier);  but  this  is  improbable  [Darius  the 
Mede],  and  he  must  rather  be  regarded  as  a  Babylo- 
nian of  high  rank,  who  having  married  a  daughter 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  raised  his  thoughts  to  the  crown , 
and  finding  Evil-Merodach  unpopular  with  his  sub- 
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jecte,  murdered  him,  and  became  his  successor. 
Neriglissar  built  the  palace  at  Babylon,  which  seems 
'  to  hare  been  placed  originally  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river.  He  was  probably  advanced  in  life  at 
his  accession,  and  thus  reigned  but  four  years, 
though  he  died  a  natural  death,  and  left  the  crown 
to  his  son,  Laboroaoarchod.  This  prince,  though  a 
mere  lad  at  the  time  of  his  father's  decease,  was 
allowed  to  ascend  the  throne  without  difficulty: 
but  when  he  had  reigned  nine  months,  he  became 
the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  among  his  friends  and 
connexions,  who,  professing  to  detect  in  him  symp- 
toms of  a  bad  disposition,  seized  him,  and  tortured 
him  to  death.  Nabonidus  (or  I-abynetus),  one  of 
the  conspirators,  succeeded ;  he  is  called  by  Beros  us 
"a  certain  Nabonidus,  a  Babylonian"  (ap.  Joseph, 
c.  Ap.  i.  21),  by  which  it  would  appear  that  he 
was  not  a  member  of  the  royal  family ;  and  this  is 
likewise  evident  from  his  inscriptions,  in  which  he 
only  claims  for  his  father  the  rank  of  "  Rab-Mag." 
Herodotus  seems  to  have  been  mistaken  in  supposing 
him  (i.  188)  the  son  of  a  great  queen,  Nitocris,  and 
(apparently)  of  a  former  king,  I-abynetus  (Nebu- 
chadnezzar?). Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  Babylonian  Nitocris  of  Herodotus  is  really  a 
historical  personage.  His  authority  is  the  sole 
argument  for  her  existence,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
credit  against  the  silence  of  Scripture,  Beros  us,  the 
Canon,  and  the  Babylonian  monuments.  She  may 
perhaps  have  been  a  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  but 
in  that  case  she  must  have  been  wholly  unconnected 
with  Nabonidus,  who  certainly  bore  no  relation  to 
that  monarch. 

Nabonidus,  or  Labynetus  (as  he  was  called  by 
the  Greeks),  mounted  the  throne  in  the  year  n.c. 
555,  very  shortly  before  the  war  broke  out  between 
Cyrus  and  Croesus.  He  entered  into  alliance  with 
the  latter  of  these  monarchs  against  the  former, 
and,  had  the  struggle  been  prolonged,  would  have 
sect  a  contingent  into  Asia  Minor.  Events  pro- 
ceeded too  rapidly  to  allow  of  this ;  but  Nabonidus 
had  provoked  the  hostility  of  Cyrus  by  the  mere 
fact  of  the  alliance,  and  felt  at  once  that  sooner  or 
later  he  would  have  to  resist  the  attack  of  an 
avenging  army.  He  probably  employed  his  long 
and  peaceful  reign  of  17  years  in  preparations 
against  the  dreaded  foe,  executing  the  defensive 
works  which  Herodotus  ascribes  to  his  mother 
(i.  185),  and  accumulating  in  the  town  abundant 
stores  of  provisions  (ib.  c.  190).  In  the  year  B.C. 
539  the  attack  came.  Cyrus  advanced  at  the  head 
of  his  irresistible  hordes,  but  wintered  upon  the 
Diyaleh  or  Gyndes,  making  his  final  approaches  in 
the  ensuing  spring.  Nabonidus  appears  by  the 
inscriptions  to  have  shortly  before  this  associated 
with  him  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom  his 
son,  Bel-shar-ezer  or  Belshazzar;  on  the  approach 
of  Cyrus,  therefore,  he  took  the  field  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  leaving  his  son  to  command  in 
the  city.  In  this  way,  by  help  of  a  recent  dis- 
covery, the  accounts  of  Berosus  and  the  book  of 
Daniel — hitherto  regarded  as  hopelessly  conflict- 
ing— may  be  reconciled.  [Belshazzar.]  Na- 
bonidus engaged  the  army  of  Cyrus,  but  was  de- 
feated and  forced  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Borsippa  (marked  now  by  the 
Birt-Nimrud),  where  he  continued  till  after  the 
fall  of  Babylon  (Beros.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  21). 
Belshazzar  guarded  the  city,  but,  over-confident  in 
its  strength,  kept  insufficient  watch,  and  recklessly 
indulging  in  untimely  and  impious  festivities  (Dan. 
v.),  allowed  the  enemy  to  enter  the  town  by  the 


channel  of  the  river  (Herod,  i.  191 ;  Xen.  Cyrap. 
vii.  7).  Babylon  was  thus  taken  by  a  surprise,  as 
Jeremiah  had  prophesied  (li.  31) — by  an  army  ot 
Modes  and  Persians,  as  intimated  170  years  earlier 
by  Isaiah  (xxi.  1-9),  and,  as  Jeremiah  had  also  fore- 
shown (li.  39),  during  a  festival.  In  the  carnage 
which  ensued  upon  the  taking  of  the  town,  Bel- 
shazzar was  slain  (Dan.  v.  30).  Nabonidus,  on 
receiving  the  intelligence,  submitted,  and  was 
treated  kindly  by  the  conqueror,  who  not  only 
spared  his  life,  but  gave  him  estates  in  Carman ia 
(Beros.  ut  supra ;  oomp.  Abyd.  Fr.  9). 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  as  derivable  from  the 
fragments  of  Berosus,  illustrated  by  the  account  in 
Daniel,  and  reduced  to  harmony  by  aid  of  the  im- 
portant fact,  obtained  recently  from  the  monuments, 
of  the  relationship  between  Belshazzar  and  Nabo- 
nidus. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  it 
differs,  in  many  points  from  the  accounts  of  He- 
rodotus and  Xenophon ;  but  the  latter  of  these  two 
writers  is  in  his  Cyropaedia  a  mere  romancer,  and 
the  former  is  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  Babylonians.  The  native  writer, 
whose  information  was  drawn  from  authentic  and 
contemporary  documents,  is  far  better  authority 
than  either  of  the  Greek  authors,  the  earlier  of 
whom  visited  Babylon  nearly  a  century  after  its 
capture  by  Cyrus,  when  the  tradition  had  doubtless 
become  in  many  respects  corrupted. 

According  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  would  seem 
as  if  Babylon  was  taken  on  this  occasion,  not  by 
Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  but  by  a  Median  king,  named 
Darius  (v.  31).  The  question  of  the  identity  ol 
this  personage  with  any  Median  or  Babylonian  king 
known  to  us  from  profane  sources,  will  be  discussed 
hereafter. [Darius  the  Medic.]  It  need  only  be  re- 
marked here  that  Scripture  does  not  really  conflict 
on  this  point  with  profane  authorities ;  since  there 
is  sufficient  indication,  from  the  terms  used  by  the 
sacred  writer,  that  "  Darius  the  Mede,"  whoever 
he  may  have  been,  was  not  the  real  conqueror,  nor 
a  king  who  ruled  in  his  own  right,  but  a  monarch 
intrusted  by  another  with  a  certain  delegated  au- 
thority (see  Dan.  v.  31,  and  ix.  1). 

With  the  conquest  by  Cyrus  commenced  the 
decay  and  ruin  of  Babylon.  The  "  broad  walls" 
were  then  to  some  extent  "  broken  down"  (Beros. 
Fr.  14),  and  the  "high  gates"  probably  "  burnt 
with  fire"  (Jer.  li.  58).  The  defences,  that  is  to 
say,  were  ruined ;  though  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  laborious  and  useless  task  of  entirely  de- 
molishing the  gigantic  fortifications  of  the  place 
was  attempted,  or  even  contemplated,  by  the  con- 
queror, Babylon  was  weakened,  but  it  continued 
a  royal  residence,  not  only  during  the  lifetime  of 
Darius  the  Mede,  but  through  the  entire  period  of 
the  Persian  empire.  The  Persian  kings  held  their 
court  at  Babylon  during  the  larger  portion  of  the 
year ;  and  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  conquests  it 
was  still  the  second,  if  not  the  first,  city  of  the  ■ 
empire.  It  had,  however,  suffered  considerably  on 
more  than  one  occasion  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
Cyrus.  Twice  in  the  reign  of  Darius  (Bchist.  Ins.), 
and  once  in  that  of  Xerxes  (Ctes.  Pers.  §22),  it 
had  risen  against  the  Persians,  and  made  an  effort 
to  regain  its  independence.  After  each  rebellion  its 
defences  were  weakened,  and  during  the  long  period 
of  profound  peace  which  the  Persian  empire  enjoyed 
from  the  reign  of  Xerxes  to  that  of  Darius  Codo- 
manhus  they  were  allowed  to  go  completely  to 
decay.  The  public  buildings  also  suffered  grievously 
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ftoni  neglect.  Alexander  found  the  greet  temple  of 
Bel  us  in  so  mined  a  condition  that  it  would  have 

r  required  the  labour  of  10,000  men  for  two  months 
even  to  dear  away  the  rubbish  with  which  it  was 
encumbered  (Strab.  rri.  1.  §5).  His  designs  for  the 
restoration  of  the  temple,  and  the  general  embellish- 
ment of  the  city,  were  frustrated  by  his  untimely 
death,  and  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  to 
Antioch  under  the  Seleucidae  gave  the  finishing 

'  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  The  great  city 
of  Seleucia,  which  soon  after  arose  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, not  only  drew  away  its  population,  but  was 
actually  constructed  of  materials  derived  from  its 

'  buildings  (Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  30).  Since  then  Babylon 
has  been  a  quarry  from  which  all  the  tribes  in  the 
vicinity  have  perpetually  derived  the  bricks  with 
which  they  have  built  their  cities,  and  (besides 
/  Seleucia)  Ctesiphon,  Al  Modain,  Baghdad,  Kufa, 
Kerbelah,  HiUah,  and  numerous  other  towns,  have 
risen  from  its  ruins.  The  "  great  city,", "  the 
beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency,"  lias  thus  em- 
phatically "  become  heaps  "  t(Jer.  li.  37)— she  is 
truly  "  an  astonishment  and  a  hissing,  without  an 
inhabitant."  Her  walls  have  altogether  disappeared 
— they  have  "  fallen  "  (Jer.  li.  44),  been  "  thrown 
down''  (1.  15),  been  «  broken  utterly"  (li.  58). 
"  A  drought  is  upon  her  waters  "  (1.  39) ;  for  the 
system  of  irrigation,  on  which,  in  Babylonia,  fer- 
tility altogether  depends,  has  long  been  laid  aside ; 
"  her  cities  "  are  everywhere  "  a  desolation  "  (li. 
43) ;  her  "  land  a  wilderness ;"  "  wild  beasts  of 
the  desert "  (jackals)  "  lie  there ;"  and  "  owls  dwell 
there  "  (comp.  Layard,  Sin.  and  Bab.  p.  484,  with 
Is.  xiii.  21-2,  and  Jer.  1.  39):  the  natives  regard 

.  the  whole  site  as  haunted,  and  neither  will  the 
"  Arab  pitch  tent,  nor  the  shepherd  fold  sheep 
there"  (Is.  xiii.  20). 

(See  for  the  descriptive  portions,  Rich's  Too 
Memoir*  on  Babylon ;  Ker  Porter's  Travel*,  vol.  ii. ; 
Layard' s  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  ch.  xjdi. ;  Fresnel's 
Two  Letter*  to  M.  Mohl  in  the  Journal  As&tiique, 
June  and  July,  1853 ;  and  Loftus's  Chaldaea,  ch.  ii. 
On  the  identification  of  the  ruins  with  ancient  sites, 
compare  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  ii.  Essay  iv. ; 
Oppert's  Maps  and  Plans;  and  Rennell's  Essay  in 
Rich's  Babylon  and  Persepolis.  On  the  history, 
compare  M.  Niebuhr's  Geschichte  Asshur'*  und 
Babet*;  Brandis's  Rerum  Atsyriarum  Tempora 
Emendata ;  Bosanquet's  Sacred  and  Profane  Cluv- 
nology ;  and  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  Essays 
vi.  and  viii.)  [G.  R.) 

BA*BEL,  TOWER  OF.    The  "  tower  of 
Babel "  is  only  mentioned  once  in  Scripture  (Gen. 
xi.  4-5),  and  then  as  incomplete.    Mo  reference  to 
7  it  appears  in  the  prophetic  denunciations  of  the 
punishments  which  were  to  fall  on  Babylon  tor  her 
pride.    It  is  therefore  quite  uncertain  whether  the 
building  ever  advanced  beyond  its  foundations.  As, 
however,  the  classical  writers  universally  in  their 
,  descriptions  of  Babylon  gave  a  prominent  place  to  a 
certain  tower-like  building,  which  they  called  the 
,  ,  temple  (Herod.,  Diod.  Sic,  Arrian.,  Plin.  Sic),  or  the 

^  i**' lt '  tomb  (Strabo)  of  Bel  us,  it  has  generally  been  sup- 
-  6  posed  that  the  tower  was  in  course  of  time  finished, 

and  became  the  principal  temple  of  the  Chaldaean 
metropolis.  Certainly  this  may  have  been  the 
case ;  but,  while  there  is  some  evidence  against, 
there  is  none  in  favour  of  it.  A  Jewish  tradition, 
recorded  by  Bochart  (Phaleg,  i.  9),  declared  that 
fire  fell  from  heaven,  and  split  the  tower  through 
to  its  foundation ;  while  Alexander  Polyhistor  (Fr. 


10)  and  the  other  profane  writers  who  noticed  the 
tower  (as  Abydenus,  Frs.  5  and  6),  said  that  it  had 
been  blown  down  by  the  winds.  Such  authorities 
therefore  as  we  possess,  represent  the  building  as 
destroyed  soon  after  its  erection.  When  the  Jews, 
however,  were  carried  captive  into  Babylonia, 
struck  with  the  vast  magnitude  and  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  certain  of  the  Babylonian  temples,  they 
imagined  that  they  saw  in  them,  not  merely  build- 
ings similar  in  type  and  mode  of  construction  to  the 

"tower"  (fcjJO)  of  their  scriptures,  but  in  this 
or  that  temple  they  thought  to  recognise  the  very 
tower  itself.  The  predominant  opinion  was  in 
favour  of  the  great  temple  of  Nebo  at  Borsippa,  the  * 
modem  Birs-Nimrud,  although  the  distance  of 
that  place  from  Babylon  is  an  insuperable  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  identification.  Similarly  when 
Christian  travellers  first  began  to  visit  the  Meso- 
potamian  ruins,  they  generally  attached  the  name 
of  "  the  tower  of  Babel "  to  whatever  mass,  among 
those  beheld  by  them,  was  the  loftiest  and  most 
imposing.  Rawulf  in  the  16th  century  found  the 
"tower  of  Babel"  at  Felugiah,  Pietro  del  la  Valle 
in  the  18th  identified  it  with  the  rain  Babil  near 
HiUah,  while  early  in  the  present  century  Rich 
and  Ker  Porter  revived  the  Jewish  notion,  and 
argued  for  its  identity  with  the  Bin.  There  are 
in  reality  no  real  grounds  eitlier  for  identifying  the  r 
tower  with  the  Temple  of  Belus,  or  for  supposing 
that  any  remains  of  it  long  survived  the  check 
which  the  builders  received,  when  they  were 
"  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,"  and 
"  left  off  to  build  the  city  "  (Gen.  xi.  8).  AH  then 
that  can  be  properly  attempted  by  the  modem 
critic  is  to  show,  1 .  what  was  the  probable  type 
and  character  of  the  building;  and  2.  what  were 
the  materials  and  manner  of  its  construction. 

With  regard  to  the  former  point,  it  may  readily 
be  allowed  that  the  Birs-Simrud,  though  it  cannot 
be  the  tower  of  Babel  itself,  which  was  at  Babylon 
(Gen.  xi.  9),  yet,  as  the  most  perfect  representative 
of  an  ancient  Babylonian  temple-tower,  may  well 
be  taken  to  show,  better  than  any  other  ruin,  the 
probable  shape  and  character  of  the  edifice.  This 
building  appears,  by  the  careful  examinations  re- 
cently made  of  it,  to  have  been  a  sort  of  oblique 
pyramid  built  in  seven  receding  stages.  "  Upon  a 
platform  of  crude  brick,  raised  a  few  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  alluvial  plain,  was  built  of  burnt  brick 
the  first  or  basement  stage  — an  exact  square,  272 
feet  each  way,  and  26  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 
Upon  this  stage  was  erected  a  second,  230  feet  each 
way,  and  likewise  26  feet  high ;  which,  however, 
was  not  placed  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  first, 
but  considerably  nearer  to  the  south-western  end, 
which  constituted  the  back  of  the  building.  The 
other  stages  were  arranged  similarly — the  third 
being  188  feet,  and  again  26  feet  high ;  the  fourth 
146  feet  square,  and  15  feet  high;  the  fifth  104 
feet  square,  and  the  same  height  as  the  fourth ;  the 
sixth  62  feet  square,  and  again  the  same  height; 
and  the  seventh  20  feet  square  and  once  more  the 
same  height.  On  the  seventh  stage  there  was 
probably  placed  the  ark  or  tabernacle,  which  seems 
to  have  been  again  15  feet  high,  and  must  have 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  covered  the  top  of  the 
seventh  story.  The  entire  original  height,  allowing 
three  feet  for  the  platform,  would  thus  have  been  * 
156  feet,  or,  without  the  platform,  153  feet.  The 
whole  formed  a  sort  of  oblique  pyramid,  the 
gentler  slope  facing  the  N.E.,  and  the  steeper  in- 
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dining  to  the  S.W.  On  the  N.E.  side  was  the  grand 
entrance,  and  here  stood  the  vestibule,  a  separate 
building,  the  debris  from  which  having  joined  those 
from  the  temple  itself,  fill  up  the  intermediate 
space,  and  very  remarkably  prolong  the  mound  in 
this  direction"  (Rawlinsons  Herodotua,  voL  ii. 
pp.  582-3).  The  Bin  temple,  which  was  colled 
the  "Temple  of  the  Seven  Spheres,"  was  ornamented 
with  the  planetary  colours  (see  the  plan),  but  this 
was  most  likely  a  peculiarity.  The  other  chief 
features  of  it  seem  to  have  been  common  to  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  Babylonian  temple-towers.  The 
feature  of  stages  is  found  in  the  temples  at  Warka 
and  Mugheir  (Loftus'  Chaldaea,  pp.  129  and  168), 
which  belong  to  very  primitive  timet  (B.C.  2230) ; 
that  of  the  emplacement,  so  that  the  fonr  angles 
face  the  four  points,  is  likewise  common 


to  those  ancient  structures;  while  the  square  • 
form  is  universal.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  so  large  a  number  of  sUges  was 
common.  The  Mugheir  and  Warka  temples  have 
no  more  than  two,  and  probably  never  bad  more 
than  three,  or  at  most,  four  stages.  The  great 
temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon  (Babil)  shows  only 
one  stage;  though,  according  to  the  best  au- 
thorities, it  too  was  a  sort  of  pyramid  (Herod., 
Strab.).  The  height  of  the  Bits  is  153$  feet, 
that  of  Babil  140  (?),  that  of  the  Warka  temple 
100,  that  of  the  temple  at  Mugheir  50  feet. 
Strabo's  statement  that  the  tomb  of  Belus  was  a 
stade  (606  feet  iu  height)  would  thus  seem  to  be  a 
gross  exaggeration.  Probably  no  Babylonian 
tower  ever  equalled  the  Great  Pyramid ;  the  7 
original  height  of  which  was  480  feet. 


With  regard  to  the  materials  used  In  the  tower, 
and  the  manner  of  its  construction,  more  light  is  to 
oe  obtained  from  the  Warka  and  Mugheir  build- 
ings than  from  the  Bin.  The  Bin  was  rebuilt 
from  top  to  bottom  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  shows 
the  mode  of  construction  prevalent  in  Babylon  at 
the  best  period ;  the  temples  at  Warka  and  Hug- 
heir  remain  to  a  certain  extent  in  their  primitive 
condition,  the  upper  stories  alone  having  been 
renovated.  The  Warka  temple  is  composed  en- 
tirely of  sun-dried  bricks,  which  are  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes ;  the  cement  used  is  mud ;  and 
reeds  are  largely  employed  in  the  construction, 
it  is  a  building  of  the  most  primitive  type,  and 
exhibits  a  ruder  style  of  art  than  that  which  we 
perceive  from  Scripture  tolrnve  obtained  at  the  date 
of  the  tower.    Burnt  bricks  were  employed  in  the 


composition  of  the  tower  (Gen.  xi.  S),  and  though 
perhaps  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  what  the  hemar 

(TOn)  used  tor  mortar  may  have  been  (see  Fresnel 

in  Journ.  Aiiatique  for  June,  1853,  p.  9),  yet  on 
the  whole  it  is  most  probable  that  bitumen  (which 
abounds  in  Babylonia)  is  the  substance  intended. 
Now  the  lower  basement  of  the  Mugheir  temple 
exhibits  this  combination  in  a  decidedly  primitive 
form.  The  burnt  bricks  are  of  small  size  and  of  an 
inferior  quality ;  they  are  laid  in  bitumen ;  and  * 
they  face  a  mass  of  sun-dried  brick,  forming  a  solid 
wall  outside  it,  ten  feet  in  thickness.  No  reeds  are 
used  in  the  building.  Writing  appears  on  it,  but  of 
an  antique  cast.  The  supposed  date  is  B.C.  2300 —  , 
a  little  earlier  than  the  time  commonly  assigned  to 
the  building  of  the  tower.    Probably  the  erection  of 
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the  two  buildings  was  not  separated  by  a  very  long  in- 
terval, though  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  of  the 
two  the  tower  was  the  earlier.  It'  we  mark  its  date, 
as  perhaps  wc  are  entitled  to  do,  by  the  time  of 
Peleg,  the  son  of  Elier,  and  father  of  Keu  (see  Gen. 
X.  25).  we  may  perhaps  place  it  about  B.C.  2U00. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  any  real  idea 
of  "  scaling  heaven  "  was  present  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  raised  either  the  Tower  of  Babel,  or  any 
other  of  the  Babylonian  temple-towers.  The  ex- 
pression used  in  Genesis  (xi.  4;  is  a  mere  hyperbole 
for  great  height  (comp.  Deut.  i.  28 ;  Dan.  iv.  11, 
&c.),  and  should  not  be  taken  literally.  Military 
defence  was  probably  the  primary  object  of  such 
edifices  in  early  times :  but  with  the  wish  for  this 
may  have  been  combined  further  secondary  mo- 
tives, which  remained  when  such  defcuce  was  other- 


BAOOHIDES 

wise  provided  for.  Dk> 
dorus  states  that  the  ereat 

tower  of  the  temple  of 
Belus  was  used  by  the 
Chaldaeans  as  an  observa- 
tory (ii.  9),  and  the  care- 
ful emplacement  of  the 
Babylonian  temples  with 
the  angles  lacing  the  four 
cardinal  points,  would  be 
a  natural  consequence,  and 
may  be  regards  as  a  strong 
confirmation  of  tlie  reality 
of  this  application.  M. 
Fresnel  has  recently  con- 
jectured that  they  were 
also  used  as  sleeping-places 
for  the  chief  priests  in  the 
summer-time  (  Journ.  Asi- 
atiqw,  June,  1853,  pp. 
529-31).  The  upper  air 
is  cooler,  and  is  free  from 
the  insects,  especially  mus- 
quitos,  which  abound  be- 
low ;  and  the  description 
which  Herodotus  gives  of 
the  chamber  at  the  top  of 
the  Belus  tower  (i.  181) 
goes  far  to  confirm  this 
ingenious  view.   [G.  R.] 

BA'BI  (Ba/M;  Alex. 
Bi)/3ai ;  Beer),  1  Esd.  viii. 
37.  [Bubal] 

BABYLON.  [Babel.] 

BACA,  THE  VAI,- 

ley  of  (toan  pojj ; 

KotAar  too  K\av6fi&yos ; 

Vallis  Uusrymarwn),  a 
valley  somewhere  in  Pales- 
tine, through  which  the  ex- 
iled Psalmist  sees  in  vision 
the  pilgrims  passing  in  their 
march  towards  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Jehovah  at  Zion 
(Ps.  lxxxiv.  6).  The  pas- 
sage seems  to  contain  a 
play,  in  the  manner  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  on  the 
name  of  the  trees  (D't<33 ; 

Mulberry)  from  which 
the  valley  probably  derived 
its  name,  and  the  *'  tears  " 
('??)  sh^d  by  ^e  P'lsrinis  m  tne*r  j°y  at  f>eir 
approach  to  Zion.  These  tears  were  so  abundant 
as  to  turn  the  dry  valley  in  which  the  Bacaim  trees 
delighted  (Niebnhr,  quoted  in  Winer,  a.  v.)  into  a 
springy  or  marshy  place  (JJJJO).  That  the  valley 
was  a  real  locality  is  most  probable,  from  the  use 
of  the  definite  article  before  the  name  (Gesen.  Thes. 

205).    A  valley  of  the  same  name  QSiti  \  (S i  Ij) 

still  exists  in  the  Sinaitic  district  (Burck.  619). 

The  rendering  of  the  Targum  is  Gehenna,  i.  e. 
the  Ge-Hinnom  or  ravine  below  Mount  Zion.  This 
locality  agrees  well  with  the  mention  of  Bacaim 
trees  in  2  Sain.  v.  23.  [G.] 

BAC'CHIDES  (Ba*x'Sl*)>  »  6ieai  °f  Auti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii   10,  §2)  and 
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governor  of  Mesopotamia  (fV  itdpay  tov  lrora/xov,  c 
1  Mace.  vii.  8 ;  Joseph.  1.  c.),  who  was  commis- 
sioned by  Demetrius  Soter  to  investigate  the  charges 
which  Alcimus  preferred  against  Jndas  Maccabaeus. 
He  confirmed  Alcimus  in  the  high  priesthood;  1 
and,  having  inflicted  signal  vengeance  on  the  ex- 
treme party  of  the  Assidaeans  [Ashideanb]  he  re- 
turned to  Anticch.  After  the  expulsion  of  Alcimus 
and  the  defeat  and  death  of  Kicanor,  he  led  a  second 
expedition  into  Judaea.  Judas  Maccabaeus  fell  in 
the  battle  which  ensued  at  Laisa  (B.C.  161);  and 
Bacchides  reestablished  the  supremacy  of  the  Syrian 
faction  (1  Mace.  ix.  25,  ol  furtfrtit  HySpts ;  Jos. 
Ant.  xiii.  1,  §1V  He  next  attempted  to  surprise 
Jonathan,  who  had  assumed  the  leadership  of  the 
national  party  alter  the  death  of  Judas ;  but  Jona- 
than escaped  across  the  Jordan.  Bacchides  then 
placed  garrisons  in  several  important  positions, 
and  took  hostages  for  the  security  of  the  present 
government.  Having  completed  the  pacification 
of  the  country"  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1,  5)  he  re- 
turned to  Demetrius  (B.C.  160).  After  two 
years  he  came  back  at  the  request  of  the  Syrian 
faction,  in  the  hope  of  overpowering  Jonathan  and 
Simon,  who  still  maintained  a  small  force  in  the 
desert;  but  meeting  with  ill  success,  he  turned 
against  those  who  had  induced  him  to  undertake 
the  expedition,  and  sought  an  honourable  retreat. 
When  this  was  known  by  Jonathan  he  sent  envoys 
to  Bacchides  and  concluded  a  peace  (B.C.  158)  with 
him,  acknowledging  him  as  governor  under  the 
Syrian  king,  while  Bacchides  pledged  himself  not  to 
enter  the  land  again,  a  condition  which  he  faithfully 
observed  (1  Mace.  vii.  ix. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10, 11  ; 
xiii.  1).  [B.  F.  W.] 

BAOCHtTEUB  (Bcutxovpo; ;  Zaccana),  one 
of  the  "  holy  singers"  (t«v  UpotyaKr&v)  who  had 
taken  a  foreign  wife  (1  Esd.  ix.  24).  No  name 
corresponding  with  this  is  traceable  in  the  parallel 
list  in  Ezra. 

BACCHUS.  [Dionysus.] 

BACENOB  (Baiefivmp ;  Bacenor),  apparently 
a  captain  of  horse  in  the  army  of  Judas  Maccabaeus 
(2  Mac  xii.  35).  Or  possibly  rov  Bajrljropor  may 
have  been  the  title  of  one  of  the  Jewish  companies 
or  squadrons. 

BACKBITES,  THE  (n?3n  ;  LXX.  omits ; 

jam.  Becheritarum),  the  family  of  Bechee,  son  of 
Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi.  &>).  [BERIAH.] 

BADGER  (BW),  Tachash).  The  word 
occurs  seven  times  in  the  4th  chapter  of  Num- 
bers and  six  times  in  Exodus,  always  (with  one 
exception)  in  connexion  with  ~ff),  a  skin,  and 
in  relation  to  the  coverings  of  the  Tabernacle,  of 
the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  and  of  other  sacred  ves- 
sels. In  Kzek.  xvi.  10  it  indicates  the  material  of 
which  the  shoes  of  women  were  made.  The  LXX. 
render  it  by  S4p/xara  {tcuctvBiva  and  icdXvfuia  5«p- 
fi&rtyov  bcucivlltvov.  Aquil.  and  Symm.  IdvBiva, 
Jet.  pelles  Ianthinae:  and  in  this  conjecture  that 
a  colour  is  signified  these  ancient  authorities  are 
followed  by  Bochart,  Oedman,  RosenmUUer,  and 
Hamilton  Smith  in  Kitto.  The  fact,  however,  that 
PTTF1  is  frequently  found  in  the  plural  seems  to 
exclude  the  notion  of  a  colour,  and  Gesenius  argues 
that  some  animal  must  be  meant,  probably  a  badger 

e  In  l  Mace  ix.  67,  his  return  seems  to  be  referred  to 
the  death  of  Alcimus. 
VOL.  I. 


or  seal.  The  Talmudists  say  that  BTJO  is  an  animal 
s    -  ^ 

like  a  weasel.    The  Arabic  ^^.-^vjj"  is  not  only  a 

dolphin  but  also  a  teal,  and  seals  were  numerous 
on  the  shores  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  (Strab.  xvi. 
p.  776).  Perhaps  the  Latin  taxus  or  taxo,  the 
original  of  the  Spanish  taron,  Ital.  tasso,  Fr.  taisson. 
Germ.  Docks,  is  the  same  woid.  The  etymology 
of  the  word  in  Heb.  is  favourable  to  thi»  view. 
EWI  =  HBTin  from  the  root,  HKTI,  oi»«t!w ;  and 
seals  no  less  than  badgers  are  somnolent  animals. 
Maurer,  however,  derives  it  from  the  root  BTIR. 

-  T  ' 

intrusit,  imipit,  penetrant,  a  notion  which  snits  the 
burrowing  of  the  badger  as  well  as  the  plunging  of  the 
seal .  Pliny  (ii.  56)  mentions  the  use  of  the  skips 
of  seals  as  a  covering  for  tents,  and  as  a  protection 
from  lightning.  (Comp.  Plut.  Symp.  v.  9 ;  Sueton. 
Octav.  90 ;  Faber,  Archaeol.  Hebr.  i.  p.  115.) 

The  C'nri  has  also  been  identified  with  the  Tri- 
chechus  marinus  of  Linnaeus,  and  with  the  sea-cow 
called  Lamantin  or  Dugong.  Others  find  it  in  an 
animal  of  the  hyena  kind,  which  is  called  by  the 
Arabs  Tahesch  (Botta'e  Voyage  in  Yemen,  1841). 
Robinson  (i.  171)  mentions  sandals  made  of  the 
thick  skin  of  a  fish  which  is  caught  in  the  Red  Sea. 
It  is  a  species  of  halicore,  named  by  Ehrenberg 
HalicoraHemprichii.  The  skin  isclurasy  and  coarse, 
and  might  answer  very  well  for  the  external  covering 
of  the  Tabernacle.  The  badger  is  not  unknown  in 
Palestine,  but  on  the  whole  the  weight  of  authority 
is  in  favour  of  rendering  the  word  seal.    [W.  D.] 

BA'GO  (Ba7<4,  Bo-yd ;  Vulg.  omits),  1  Esd. 
viii.  40.  [Biovai.] 

BAGO'AS  (Boy<4«;  Bugoas,  Vagao),  Jud. 
xii.  1 1 .  The  name  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  eunuch 
in  Persian  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiii.  4, 9).  Comp,  Burmann 
ad  Ovid.  Am.  ii.  2, 1 . "  [B.  F.  W.] 

BA'QOI  (Boyof ;  Zoroar),  1  Esd.  v.  14.  [BiG- 

VAI.] 

BAHARU"MITE,  THE.  [Bahcrim.] 
BAHU  RIM  (DnirQ  and  Dnna  ;  Bapw[> ; 
Alex.  Baovpeift,  Baovplfi ;  Jos.  Baxovp4it  and 
Baovplv ;  Bahurim),  a  village,  the  slight  notices 
remaining  of  which  connect  it  almost  exclusively 
with  the  flight  of  David.  It  was  apparently  on,  or 
close  to  the  road  leading  up  from  the-Jordan  valley 
to  Jerusalem.  Shimei  the  son  of  Gera  resided 
here  (2  Sam.  xvii.  18 ;  IK.  ii.  8).  and  from  the 
village,  when  David,  having  left  the  "  top  of  the 
mount"  behind  him,  was  making  his  way  down  the 
eastern  slopes  of  Olivet  into  the  Jordan  valley 
'  below,  Shimei  issued  forth,  and  running  along  (Jos. 

Siarpexw)  on  the  side  or  "rib"  of  the  hill  over 
'  against  the  king's  party,  flung  his  stones  and  dust, 
and  foul  abuse  (xvi.  5),  with  a  virulence  which  is 
to  this  day  exhibited  in  the  East  towards  fallen 
greatness  however  eminent  it  may  previously  have 
been.    Here  in  the  court  of  a  house  was  the  well 
,  in  which  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  eluded  their  pur- 
suers (xvu.  18).   In  his  account  of  the  occurrence, 
Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  9,  §7)  distinctly  stated  that 
t  Bahurim  lay  off  the  main  road  (iraTSes  itcroa- 
rimts  rijj  itov),  which  agrees  well  with  the  ac- 
'  count  of  Shimei's  behaviour.    Here  Phaltiel,  the 
husband  of  Micha!,  bade  farewell  to  his  wife  when 
i  on  her  return  to  King  David  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  iii. 
16V  Bahurim  must  have  been  very  near  the  south 
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boundary  of  Benjamin,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  lists  iu  Joshua,  nor  is  any  explanation  givenof  iU 
being  Benjamite,  as  from  Shimei's  residing  there  we 
may  conclude  it  was.  In  the  Targum  Jonathan  on 
2  Sam.  xvi.  5,  we  find  it  given  as  Almon  (Jb'jjf). 

But  the  situation  of  Almon  (see  Josh.  xxi.  18)  will 
not  at  all  suit  the  requirements  of  Bahurim.  Dr. 
Barclay  conjectures  that  the  place  lay  where  some 
ruins  still  exist  close  to  a  Wady  Ruwaby,  which 
runs  in  a  straight  course  for  3  miles  from  Olivet 
directly  towards  Jordan,  offering  the  nearest  though 
not  the  best  route  (Barclay,  563,  4). 

AzMAYETH  "  the  Barhumite "  (*DIT13n ;  i 
BapStapln)? ;  Alex.  Bupupt'tTTis ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  31), 
or  "  the  Baharumite  "  OtMTTBn  ;  6  Bapa/it ; 

1  Chr.  xi.  33),  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard, 
is  the  only  native  of  Bahurim  that  we  hear  of  except 
Shimei.  [G.J 

BA'JITH  (JV3H,  with  the  definite  article, 

"  the  house"),  referring  not  to  a  place  of  this  name, 
but  to  the  "  temple  "  of  the  false  gods  of  Moab,  as 
opposed  to  the  "  high  places "  in  the  same  sen- 
tence (Is.  xv.  2,  and  compare  xvi.  12).  The  allu- 
sion has  been  supposed  to  be  to  Beth-Baal-meon,  or 
Beth-diblathaim,  which  are  named  in  Jer.  xlviii. 
22,  as  here,  with  Dibon  and  Nebo.  But  this  is 
mere  conjecture,  and  the  conclusion  of  Gesenius  is 
as  above  (Jesaia  ad  foe.) ;  LXX.  KimtiaBe  i<p'  tav 
rovs ;  Ascendit  domus.  [G.] 

BAKBAK'KAR  (f 3i?3  ;  Raxfrucip ;  Bac- 

bacar),  a  Levite,  apparently  a  descendant  of  Asaph 
(1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

BAK'BUK  (jM3j?3;    Beoc/3o»« ;  Bacbuc). 

"  Children  of  Bakbuk"  were  among  the  Nethinim 
who  returned  from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  51;  Neh.  vii.  53). 

BAKBUKI'AH  (n'j?3p3  ;   LXX.  omits). 

1.  A  Levite  in  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xi.  17, 
xii.  9).  2.  A  Levite  porter,  apparently  a  different 
person  from  the  preceding  (Neh.  xii.  25). 

BAKING.  [Bread.] 

BALAAM  (Djfrp,  i.e.  Bileam ;  BaWp; 
Joseph.  Bdkafios ;  Balaam),  a  man  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  introduced  in  Numbers  (xxii.  1) 
as  the  son  of  Beor.  He  belonged  to  the  Midianites, 
and  perhaps  as  the  prophet  of  his  people  possessed 
the  same  authority  that  Moses  did  among  the  Israel- 
ites. At  any  rate  he  is  mentioned  in  conjunction 
with  the  five  kings  of  Midian,  apparently  as  a  per- 
son of  the  same  rank  (Num.  xxxi.  8 ;  cf.  xxxi.  16). 
He  seems  to  have  lived  at  Pethor,  which  is  said  at 
Dent,  xxiii.  4  to  have  been  a  city  of  Mesopotamia 
(DyVH  DTK).  Hehimselfspeaksofbeing"brought 
from  Aram  out  of  the  mountains  of  the  East" 
(Num.  xxiii.  7).  The  reading,  therefore,  jtey  '33, 
instead  of       '33,  which  at  Num.  xxii.  5,  is  found 

iu  some  MSS.,  and  is  adopted  by  the  Samaritan, 
Syriac,  and  Vulgate  versions,  need  not  be  preferred, 
as  the  Ammonites  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  extended 
so  far  as  the  Euphrates,  which  is  probably  the  river 
alluded  to  in  this  place.  The  name  Balaam,  accord- 
ing to  Geseuius,  is  compounded  of  ^3  and  0))f 
"  non-populus  fortasse,  i.  q.  peregrinus;"  according 


BALAAM 

to  Vitringa  it  is       and  DP,  the  lord  of  the  people ; 

according  to  Siraonis,  J^3  and  DJf,  the  destruction 

of  the  people.  There  is  a  Bela,  the  son  of  Beor, 
mentioned  Gen.  xxxvi.  32,  as  the  first  king  of 
Edom.  Balaam  is  called  in  2  Pet.  ii.  15  "  the  son 
of  Bosor :"  this  Lightfoot  ( Works,  vii.  80)  thinks  a 
Chaldaism  for  Beor,  and  infers  that  St.  Peter  was 
then  in  Babylon.  Balaam  is  one  of  those  instances 
which  meet  us  in  Scripture  of  persons  dwelling 
among  heathens  but  possessing  a  certain  knowledge 
of  the  ono  true  God.  He  was  endowed  with  a 
greater  than  ordinary  knowledge  of  God :  he  was 
possessed  of  high  gifts  of  intellect  and  genius :  he 
had  the  intuition  of  truth,  and  could  see  into  the 
life  of  things, — in  short,  he  was  a  poet  and  a 
prophet.  Moreover,  he  confessed  that  all  these 
superior  advantages  were  not  his  own  but  derived 
from  God,  and  were  his  gift.  And  thus,  doubtless, 
he  had  won  for  himself  among  his  contemporaries 
far  and  wide  a  high  reputation  tor  wisdom  and 
sanctity.  It  was  believed  that  he  whom  he  blessed 
was  blessed,  and  he  whom  he  cursed  was  cursed. 
Elated,  however,  by  his  fame  and  his  spiritual 
elevation  he  had  begun  to  conceive  that  these  gifts 
were  his  own,  and  that  they  might  be  used  to  the 
furtherance  of  his  own  ends.  He  could  make  mer- 
chandise of  them,  and  might  acquire  riches  and 
honour  by  means  of  them.  A  custom  existed 
among  many  nations  of  antiquity  of  devoting  ene- 
mies to  destruction  before  entering  upon  a  war 
with  them.  At  this  time  the  Israelites  were 
marching  forwards  to  the  occupation  of  Palestine : 
they  were  now  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  by  Jericho.  Balak,  the  king  of 
Moab,  having  witnessed  the  discomfiture  of  his 
neighbours,  the  Amorites,  by  this  people,  entered 
into  a  league  with  the  Midianites  against  them,  and 
despatched  messengers  to  Balaam  with  the  rewards 
of  divination  in  their  hands.  We  see  from  this, 
therefore,  that  Balaam  was  in  the  habit  of  using 
his  wisdom  as  a  trade,  and  of  mingling  with  it 
devices  of  his  own  by  which  he  imposed  upon 
others  and  perhaps  partially  deceived  himself. 
When  the  elders  of  Moab  and  Midian  told  him 
their  message,  he  seems  to  have  had  some  mis- 
givings as  to  the  lawfulness  of  their  request,  for  he 
invited  them  to  tarry  the  night  with  him  that  he 
might  learn  how  the  Lord  would  regard  it.  These 
misgivings  were  confirmed  by  the  express  prohi- 
bition of  God  upon  his  journey.  Balaam  reported 
the  answer,  and  the  messengers  of  Balak  returned. 
The  king  of  Moab,  however,  not  deterred  by  this 
failure,  sent  again  more  and  more  honourable 
princes  to  Balaam,  with  the  promise  that  he  should 
be  promoted  to  very  great  honour  upon  complying 
with  his  request.  The  prophet  again  refused,  but 
notwithstanding  invited  the  embassy  to  tarry  the 
night  with  him  that  he  might  know  what  the  Lord 
would  say  unto  him  farther;  and  thus  by  his 
importunity  he  extorted  from  God  the  permission 
he  desired,  but  was  warned  at  the  same  time  that 
his  actions  would  be  overruled  according  to  the 
Divine  will.  Balaam  therefore  proceeded  on  his 
journey  with  the  messengers  <,f  Balak.  But  God's 
anger  was  kindled  at  this  manifestation  of  deter- 
mined self-will,  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  in 
the  way  for  an  adversary  against  him.  The  words 
of  the  Psalmist,  "  Be  ye  not  like  to  horse  and  mule 
which  have  no  understanding,  whose  mouths  must 
be  held  with  bit  and  bridle,  lest  they  fall  upon 
thee,"  had  they  been  familiar  to  Balaam,  would 
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hare  come  home  to  him  with  most  tremendous 
force ;  for  never  have  they  received  a  more  forcible 
illustration  than  the  comparison  of  Balaam's  con- 
duct to  his  Maker  with  his  treatment  of  his  ass, 
affords  us.  The  wisdom  with  which  the  tractable 
brute  was  allowed  to  "  speak  with  man's  voice," 
and  "forbid"  the  untractable  "madness  of  the 
prophet,"  is  palpable  and  conspicuous.  He  was 
taught,  moreover,  that  even  she  had  a  spiritual 
perception  to  which  he,  though  a  prophet,  was  a 
stranger;  and  when  his  eyes  were  opened  to  be- 
hold the  angel  of  the  Lord,  "  he  bowed  down  bis 
head  and  fell  flat  on  his  face."  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  suppose,  as  some  do,  among  whom  are 
Hengstenberg,  and  Leibnitz,  that  the  event  here 
referred  to  happened  only  in  a  trance  or  vision, 
though  such  an  opinion  might  seem  to  be  supported 
by  the  fact  that  our  translators  render  the  word 
in  xxiv.  4,  16,  "  falling  into  a  trance," 
whereas  no  other  idea  than  that  of  simple  falling  is 
conveyed  by  it.  St.  Peter  refers  to  it  as  a  real 
historical  event :  "the  dumb  ass,  speaking  with 
man's  voice,  forbad  the  mnHn««a  of  the  prophet " 
(2  Pet.  ii.  16).  We  are  not  told  how  these  things 
happened,  but  that  they  did  happen,  and  that  it 
pleased  God  thus  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  His 
elect  people,  and  to  bring  forth  from  the  genius  of 
a  self-willed  prophet,  who  thought  that  his  talents 
were  his  own,  strains  of  poetry  bearing  upon  the 
destiny  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  the  Church  at 
large,  which  are  not  surpassed  throughout  the  Mo- 
saic records.  It  is  evident  that  Balaam,  although 
acquainted  with  God,  was  desirous  of  throwing  an 
air  of  mystery  round  his  wisdom,  from  the  instruc- 
tions he  gave  Balak  to  offer  a  bullock  and  a  ram 
on  the  seven  altars  he  everywhere  prepared  for 
him ;  but  he  seems  to  have  thought  also  that  these 
sacrifices  would  be  of  some  avail  to  change  the 
mind  of  the  Almighty,  because  he  pleads  the  merit 
of  them  (xxiii.  4),  and  after  experiencing  their 
im potency  to  effect  such  an  object,  "  he  went  no 
more,"  we  are  told,  "  to  seek  for  enchantments " 
(xxiv.  1).  His  religion,  therefore,  was  probably 
such  as  would  be  the  natural  result  of  a  general 
acquaintance  with  God  not  confirmed  by  any 
covenant.  He  knew  Him  as  the  fountain  of  wis- 
dom, how  to  worship  Him  he  could  merely  guess 
from  the  customs  in  vogue  at  the  time.  Sacrifices 
had  been  used  by  the  patriarchs,  to  what  extent 
they  were  efficient  could  only  be  surmised.  There 
is  an  allusion  to  Balaam  in  the  prophet  Micah 
(vi.  5),  where  Bishop  Butler  thinks  that  a  con- 
versation is  preserved  which  occurred  between  him 
and  the  king  of  Moab  upon  this  occasion.  But 
such  an  opinion  is  hardly  tenable,  if  we  bear  in 
mind  that  Balak  is  nowhere  represented  as  con- 
sulting Balaam  upon  the  acceptable  mode  of  wor- 
shipping God,  and  that  the  directions  found  in 
Micah  are  of  quite  an  opposite  character  to  those 
which  were  given  by  the  son  of  Beor  upon  the 
high  places  of  Baal.  The  prophet  is  recounting 
**  the  righteousness  of  the  Lord '  in  delivering  His 
people  out  of  the  hand  of  Moab  under  Balak,  and 
at  the  mention  of  his  name  the  history  of  Balaam 
comes  back  upon  his  mind,  and  he  is  led  to  make 
those  noble  reflections  upon  it  which  occur  in  the 
fallowing  verses.  "The  doctrine  of  Balaam"  is 
spoken  of  in  Kev.  ii.  14,  where  an  allusion  has  been 
supposed  to  Nuc6\aos,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
the  Nicolaitans,  mentioned  in  v.  15,  these  two 
nam"  being  probably  similar  in  signification. 
Thougn  the  utterance  of  Balaam  was  overruled  so 


that  he  could  not  curse  the  children  of  Israel,  he 
nevertheless  suggested  to  the  Moabites  the  expe- 
dient of  seducing  them  to  commit  fornication. 
The  effect  of  this  is  recorded  in  ch.  xxv.  A 
battle  was  afterwards  fought  against  the  Midianites, 
in  which  Balaam  sided  with  them  and  was  slain  by 
the  sword  of  the  people  whom  he  had  endeavoured 
to  curse  (Numb.  xxxi.  8).  (Comp.  Bishop  Butler's 
Sermons,  serm.vii.;  Ewald,  Oesch.  des  Volkeslsrael, 
ii.  277).  [S.  L.] 

BAXAO  (4  BoXdVc;  Balac),  Rev.  ii.  14. 
[Balak.] 

BAL'ADAN.  [Merodach-Baladan.] 
BA'LAH  (r6a ;  B»\<£ ;  Bala),  Josh.  xix.  3. 
[Baal,  Qtogr.  No'.  2,  b.J 

BALAK  (p^3;  BoXok;  Balac),  son  of 
Zippor,  king  of  the  Moabites,  at  the  time  when 
the  children  of  Israel  were  bringing  their  journey- 
ings  in  the  wilderness  to  a  close.  According 
to  Gesenius  the  name  signifies  inania,  vacuus. 
Balak  entered  into  a  league  with  Midian  and  hired 
Balaam  to  curse  the  Israelites;  but  his  designs 
were  frustrated  in  the  manner  recorded  in  Num. 
xxii.-xxiv.  He  is  mentioned  also  at  Josh.  xxiv.  9 ; 
Judg.  xi.  26 ;  Mic.  vi.  5.  [Balaam.]  [S.  L.] 
BAL'AMO.  [Baal,  Geogr.  No.  6.] 
BALAS'AMTJS  (fiad\<rafu>s ;  Balsamus),  in 
1  Ksd.  ix.  43.  The  corresponding  name  in  the  list 
in  Ezra  is  Maaseiah. 

BALDNESS  (nrn]?;  (paAdVcpoxm,  ipahi- 
Kpa/ia ;  and  in  Lev.  xiii.  43,  (paXdvrwfia). 
There  are  two  kinds  of  baldness,  viz.  artificial  and 
natural.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been  uncommon, 
since  it  exposed  people  to  public  derision,  and  is  per- 
petually alluded  to  as  a  mark  of  squalor  and  mi- 
sery (2  K.  ii.  23 ;  Is.  iii.  24,  "  instead  of  well-set 
hair,  baldness,  and  burning  instead  of  beauty."  Is/ 
xv.  2  j  Jer.  xlvii.  5 ;  Ez.  viL  18,  &c).  For  this 
reason  it  seems  to  have  been  included  under  the 
AeixV  and  i(<»p4  (Lev.  xxi.  20,  LXX.)  which 
were  disqualifications  for  priesthood.  A  man  bald 
on  the  back  of  the  head  is  called  ITJJ5,  <pa\cucpbs, 
LXX.,  Lev.  xiii.  40,  and  if  forehead-bald,  the  word 
used  to  describe  him  is  n33,  kvcupa\turrla.s,  LXX., 
Lev.  xiii.  41  (recalcastcr).  (Gesen.  s.  m.)  In 
Lev.  xiii.  29  sq.,  very  careful  directions  are  given 
to  distinguish  Bohak,  "  a  plague  upon  the  head  and 
beard  "  (which  probably  is  the  Mentagra  of  Pliny, 
and  is  a  sort  of  leprosy),  from  mere  natural  bald- 
ness which  is  pronounced  to  be  clean,  v.  40  (Jahn, 
ArcA.  Bibl.  §189).  But  this  shows  that  even  na- 
tural baldness  subjected  men  to  an  unpleasant  suspi- 
cion. It  was  a  defect  with  which  the  Israelites 
were  by  no  means  familiar,  since  Kh/vwrlov*  Iw 
ris  iXaxlmous  l&ono  <paXaKptbs  ■wivruv  h.v8p&- 
rm;  says  Herod,  (iii.  12) ;  an  immunity  which  he 
attributes  to  their  constant  shaving.  They  adopted 
this  practice  for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  and  ge- 
nerally wore  wigs,  some  of  which  have  been  found 
in  the  ruins  of  Thebes.  Contrary  to  the  general 
practice  of  the  East,  they  only  let  the  hair  grow  as 
a  sign  of  mourning  (Herod,  ii.  36),  and  shaved 
themselves  on  all  joyous  occasions :  hence  in  Gen.  xli. 
44  we  have  an  undesigned  coincidence.  The  same 
custom  obtains  in  China,  and  among  the  modern 
Egyptians,  who  shave  off  all  the  hair  except  the 
shooshch,  a  tuft  on  the  forehead  and  crown  of  the 
head  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  359,  sq. ;  Lane, 
Hod.  Egypt,  i.  ch.  1). 
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Baldness  was  despised  both  among  Greeks  and 
Romans.  In  //.  U.  219,  it  is  one  of  the  defects  ot 
Thersites;  Aristophanes  (who  was  probably  bald 
himself,  Pax,  767,  Eq.  550)  takes  pride  in  not 
joining  in  the  ridicule  against  it  (ov5*  iaKvtyfv 
Toils  ipaXaxpois,  Nub.  540).  Caesar  was  said 
"calvitii  deformitatem  iniquissime  ferre,"  and  he 
generally  endeavoured  to  conceal  it  (Suet.  Caes.  45 ; 
comp.  Dom.  18). 

Artificial  baldness  marked  the  conclusion  of  a  Na- 
zarite's  vow  (Acts  xviii.  18 ;  Num.  vi.  9),  and 
was  a  sign  of  mourning  ("  quasi  calvitio  luctus  le- 
varetur,"  Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  iii.  26).  It  is  often 
alluded  to  in  Scripture;  as  in  Mic.  i.  16 ;  Am.  viii. 
10;  Jer.  xlvii.  5,  &c. ;  and  in  Deut.  xiv.  1,  the 
reason  for  its  being  forbidden  to  the  Israelites  is 
their  being  "  a  holy  and  peculiar  people."  (Cf.  Lev. 
rii.  27,  and  Jer.  ix.  26,  marg.)  The  practices 
alluded  to  in  the  latter  passages  were  adopted  by 
heathen  nations  («.  g.  the  Arabs,  &c.)  in  honour  of 
various  gods.  Hence  the  expression  TpoxoitovpdSes. 
The  Abantes  {JbriOtv  KOfio&vres),  and  other  half- 
civilised  tribes,  shaved  off  the  forelocks,  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  being  seized  by  them  in  battle.  (See  also 
Herod,  ii.  36,  i.  82.)  [K.  W.  F.] 

BALM,  the  translation  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  Tzari  ('")¥).  Lee  (Lex.  p.  520)  supposes 
it  to  be  ifustich,  a  gum  obtained  from  the  Pistaccia 
Lentiscus :  but  Gesenius  defends  the  common  ren- 
dering, balsam.  It  was  the  gum  of  a  tree  or  shrub 
growing  in  Gilead,  and  very  precious.  It  was  one 
of  the  best  fruits  of  Palestine  (Gen.  xliii.  1 1),  ex- 
ported (Gen.  xxxvii.  25 ;  Ex.  xxvii.  17)  and  espe- 
cially used  for  healing  wounds  (Jer.  viii.  22  ;  xlvi. 
11,  li.  8).  The  Balsam  was  almost  peculiar  to 
Palestine  (Strab.  xvi.  2,  p.  763 ;  Tac.  Hist,  v.  6 ; 
Plin.  xii.  25,  §54,  32,  §59),  distilling  from  a 
t shrub  like  the  vine  and  rue,  which  in  the  time  of 
Josephus  was  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jericho  and  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Ant.  xiv.  4,  §1,  xv. 
4,  §2),  and  still  grows  in  gardens  near  Tiberias 
(Burckhardt,  Syria,  323).  It  is  derived  from  an 
unused  root  HIS,  fidit,  fisswas  fecit,  from  the 

process  by  which  it  was  obtained.  In  Ezek.  xxvii. 
17  the  A.  V.  gives  in  the  margin  rosin.  The 
LXX.  have  ^nrirv  wherever  occurs  in  the 
Heb.     The  fact  that  the  <r))S  grew  originally  in 

Gilead  does  not  forbid  us  to  identify  it  with  the 
shrub  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  cultivated  near 
Jericho;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  tie  the  sense  of 
'IV  down  to  the  meaning  of  the  cognate  words  in 
•  v 

Arab,  and  Syr.  t^ti  ""d  etymology 

of  each  being  the  same,  so  that  they  may  be  appli- 
cable to  the  gum  of  different  trees  or  shrubs,  which 
flourished  in  the  localities  where  these  languages 
were  respectively  spoken.  Jahn  says  that  the  odori- 
ferous balsam        is  not  gathered  from  the  tree  in 

Yemen  called  by  the  Arabic  name  Abu  Shamm,  but 
is  distilled  from  a  fruit  which  is  indigenous  on  the 
mountains  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  The  sap  extracted 
from  the  body  of  the  tree  is  ojtobalsamvm ;  the 
juice  of  the  fruit  is  carpobalsamum,  and  the  liquid 
which  is  extracted  from  the  branches  when  cut  off  is 
xnlobahamnm  (Jahn,  Bibl.  Ant.  i.  §74).  Bochart 
contends  that  the  balm  mentioned  in  Jer.  viii.  8  was 
the  resin  drawn  from  the  terebinth  or  turpentine 
tree.  I  W.  I>.] 


BALNU'US  (BoAkovos  ;  Bonniis),  1  Esd.  ix 
31.  [Binnui.] 

BA LTHA'SAB, Bar.  i.  1 1 ,12 .  [Belsh  azz  ar  .] 
BA'MAU  (fl03,  a  high  place).  Though  fre- 
quently occurring  in  the  Bible  to  denote  the  elevated 
spots  or  erections  on  which  the  idolatrous  rites  were 
conducted  [High-place],  this  word  appears  in 
its  Hebrew  form  only  in  one  passage  (Ex.  n.  2'J), 
very  obscure,  and  full  of  the  paronomasia  so  dear 
to  the  Hebrew  poets,  so  difficult  for  us  to  appreciate : 
"  What  is  the  high-place  (!TO3n)  whereuuto  ye 
hie  (D'K3H)  ?  and  the  name  of  it  is  called  Bamah 
(i1D|)  unto  this  day."    (LXX.  rl  tirrir  aflapa 

....  lea)  iirtitiKeo-av  to  ovofia  avrov  'A0afid.) 
Ewald  (Propheten,  286)  pronounces  this  verse  to  be 
atf'extract  from  an  older  prophet  than  Ezekiel.  [G.] 

BA'MOTH-BA ' AL  (by3Vlto3,  high  places 
of  Baal;  hai/uiiv  BadA;  Bumothbaal),  a  sanctuary 
of  Baal  in  the  country  of  Moab  (Josh.  xiii.  17), 
which  is  probably  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  in 
Num.  xxi.  19,  under  the  shorter  form  of  Bamoth, 
or  Bamoth-in-the-ravine  (20),  and  again  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  towns  of  Moab  in  Is.  xv.  2.  In 
this  last  passage  the  word  is  translated  in  the 
A.  V.  "  the  high  places,"  as  it  is  also  in  Num. 
xxii.  41,  where  the  same  locality  is  doubtless  re- 
ferred to.*  Near  to  Bamoth  was  another  place 
bearing  the  name  of  the  same  divinity,— Baal- 
MKON,  or  BeTU-BAAL-HEON.  [G.] 

BAN  (toS  Batvdv  ;  Tubal),  a  name  in  a  very 
corrupt  passage  (1  Esd.  v.  37) ;  it  stands  for  Tobiah 
in  the  parallel  lists  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

BANAI'AS  (Barafai ;  Baneas),  1  Esd.  ix.  35. 
[Besaiau.] 

BA'NI  (*33  ;  BaW,BovyI,B<uW;  Bonni,Bani, 

Benni),  the  name  of  several  men.  1.  A  Gadite, 
one  of  David's  mightv  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  36 ;  LXX. 
translate,  TloXvSvvintat  vtbt  TaAoatf).  2.  A 
Levite  of  the  line  of  Merari,  and  forefather  to  Ethan 
( 1  Chr.  vi.  46).  3.  A  man  of  Judah  of  the  line  of 
Pharez  (1  Chr.  ix.  4).  4.  "  Children  of  Bani  "  re- 
turned from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ear.  ii.  10 ; 
Neh.  x.  14  ;  Ezr.  x.  29,  34 ;  1  Esd.  v.  12).  [Bw- 
NCI,  Maui,  and  Maani.]  6.  An  Israelite  "  of  the 
sons  of  Bani"  (Ezr.  x.  38).  [Bannus.]  6.  A  Le- 
vite (Neh.  iii.  17).  7.  A  Levite  (Neh.  viii.  7  ;  ix. 
4;  LXX.  transl.  koI  of  vi'ol  Kat/u^A,  5;  x.  13). 
[Anus.]  8.  Another  Levite  (Neh.  ix.  4;  LXX. 
transl.  viol  Xuvtrt).  9.  Another  Levite,  of  the 
sons  of  Asaph  (Neh.  xi.  22). 

BA'NID  (BaWas  ;  Alex.  BaW ;  Banli),  1  Esd. 
viii.  36.  This  represents  a  name  which  has  appa- 
rently escaped  from  the  present  Hebrew  text  (see 
Kzr.  viii.  10). 

BANNAI'A  (Safiarvcuos ;  Alex,  hatwalous  ; 
Bannus),  1  Esd.  ix.  33.  The  corresponding  name 
in  the  list  in  Ezra  is  Zabad. 

BANWS  (BawoOs  ;  Baneas),  1  Esd.  ix.  34. 
[Bani,  or  Binnui.] 

BANQUETS.    These,  among  the  Hebrews, 

•  It  will  be  observed  that  our  Translators  have,  in 
Kum.  xxiii.  3,  rendered  by  "high  place"  a  totally 
different  word  ('BE?),  which  is  devoid  of  the  special 
meaning  of  "  Bamoth." 
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were  not  only  a  means  of  social  enjoyment,  but 
were  a  part  ot  the  observance  of  religious  festivity. 
At  the  three  solemn  festivals,  when  all  the  males  ap- 
peared before  the  Lord,  the  family  also  had  its  do- 
mestic feast,  as  appears  from  the  place  and  the  share 
in  it  to  which  "  the  widow,  the  fatherless,  and  the 
stranger,"  were  legally  entitled  (Deut.  rvi.  11). 
Probably,  when  the  distance  allowed,  and  no  incon- 
venience hindered,  both  males  and  females  went  up 
(«.  g.  to  Shiloh.  1  Sam.  i.  9)  together,  to  hold  the 
festival.  These  domestic  festivities  were  doubtless 
to  a  great  extent  retained,  after  laxity  had  set  in  as 
regards  the  special  observance  by  the  male  sex 
(Nehem.  viii.  17).  Sacrifices,  both  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  as  amongst  heathen  nations  (Ex. 
xxxiv.  15 ;  Judg.  xvi.  23),  included  a  banquet,  and 
Eli's  sons  made  this  latter  the  prominent  part.  The 
two,  thus  united,  marked  strongly  both  domestic 
and  civil  life.  It  may  even  be  said  that  some  sacri- 
ficial recognition,  if  only  in  pouring  the  blood  so- 
lemnly forth  as  before  God,  always  attended  the 
slaughter  of  an  animal  for  food.  The  firstlings  of 
cattle  were  to  be  sacrificed  and  eaten  at  the  sanc- 
tuary if  not  too  far  from  the  residence  (1  Sam.  ix. 
13;  2  Sam.  vi.  19;  Ex.  ixii.  29,  30;  Lev. 
xix.  5,  6;  Deut.  xu.  17,  20,  21,  xv.  19-22). 
From  the  sacrificial  banquet  probably  sprang  the 
4701^ ;  as  the  Lord's  supper  with  which  it  for  a 
while  coalesced,  derived  from  the  Passover.  Besides 
religious  celebrations,  such  events  as  the  weaning  a 
son  and  heir,  a  marriage,  .the  separation  or  reunion 
of  friends,  and  sheepshearing,  were  customarily  at- 
tended by  a  banquet  or  revel  (Gen.  xxi.  8,  xxix.  22, 
xxxi.  27,  54 ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  36 ;  2  Sam.  xiii. 
23).  At  a  funeral,  also,  refreshment  was  taken  in 
common  by  the  mourners,  and  this  might  tend  to 
become  a  scene  of  indulgence,  but  ordinarily  abste- 
miousness seems  on  such  occasions  to  hare  been 
the  rule.  The  case  of  Archelaus  is  not  conclusive, 
but  his  inclination  towards  alien  usages  was 
doubtless  share!  by  the  Herodianizing  Jews  (Jer. 
xvi.  5-7;  Ezek.  xxiv.  17;  Hos.  ix.  4;  Eccl.  vii. 
2  ;  Joseph,  de  B.  J.  ii.  1).  Birthday-banquets 
are  only  mentioned  in  the  cases  of  Pharaoh  and 
Herod  (Gen.  xl.  20;  Matt.  xiv.  6).  A  leading 
topic  of  prophetic  rebuke  is  the  abuse  of  festivals 
to  an  occasion  of  drunken  revelry,  and  the  growth 
of  fashion  in  favour  of  drinking  parties.  Such  was 
the  invitation  typically  given  by  Jeremiah  to  the 
Rechabites  (Jer.  xxxv.  5).  The  usual  time  of  the 
banquet  was  the  evening,  and  to  begin  early  was  a 
mark  of  excess  (Is.  v.  11  ;  Eccl.  x.  16).  The 
slaughtering  of  the  cattle,  which  was  the  prelimi- 
nary of  a  banquet,  occupied  the  earlier  part  of  the 
same  day  (Prov.  ix.  2 ;  Is.  xxii.  13 ;  Matt.  xxii.  4). 
The  most  essential  materials  of  the  banqueting- 
room,  next  to  the  viands  and  wine,  which  last 
was  often  drugged  with  spices  (Prov.  ix.  2 ;  Cant, 
viii.  2),  were  perfumed  ointments,  garlands  or 
loose  flowers,  white  or  brilliant  robes,  after  these, 
exhibitions  of  music,  singers,  and  dancers,  riddles, 
jesting  and  merriment  (Is.  xxviii.  1 ;  Wisd.  ii.  6  ; 
2  Sam.  xix.  35;  Is.  xxv.  6,  v.  12  ;  Judg.  xiv.  12  ; 
Neh.  viii.  10;  Eccl.  x.  19;  Matt,  xxih  11;  Am. 
vi.  5,  6;  Luke  xv.  25).  Seven  days  was  a  not 
uncommon  duration  of  a  festival,  especially  for  a 
wedding,  but  sometimes  fourteen  (Tob.  viii.  19 ; 
Gen.  xxix.  27;  Judg.  xiv.  12);  but  if  the  bride 
were  a  widow,  three  days  formed  the  limit  (Bux- 
torf,  de  Comiv.  Hebr.~) .  The  remainder  sent  to  the 
guests  (Luke  xiv.  17)  was,  probably,  only  usual  in 
princely  banquets  on  a  large  scale,  involving  pro- 


tracted preparation.  "  Whether  the  slaves  who 
bade  the  guests  had  the  office  (as  the  tocatores  or 
mvitatores  among  the  Romans)  of  pointing  out  the 
places  at  table  and  naming  the  strauge  dishes,  must 
remain  undecided."  (Winer,  s.  v.  Gastmalile.) 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Jews  of  the  0.  T. 
period  used  a  common  table  for  all  the  guests.  In 
Joseph's  entertainment  a  ceremonial  separation  pre- 
vailed, but  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  a  separate 
table  tor  each,  as  is  distinctly  asserted  in  Tosephot 
Tr.  Berach.  c.  vi.  to  have  been  usual  (Buxtorf,  I.  c). 
The  latter  custom  certainly  was  in  use  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Germans  (Horn.  Od.  xxiii.,  xxii. 
74 ;  Tac.  Germ.  22),  and  perhaps  among  the  Egyp- 
tians (Wilkinson,  ii.  202,  engravings).  But  the 
common  phrase  to  "  sit  at  table,"  or  "  eat  at  any 
one's  table,"  shows  the  originality  of  the  opposite 
usage.  The  posture  at  table  in  early  times  was 
sitting  (3E*,  23D,  to  sit  round,  1  Sam,  xvi.  11, 
xx.  5,  18),  and  the  guests  were  ranged  in  order  of 
dignity  (Gen.  xliii.  33 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  22 ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xv.  2,  §4) :  the  words  which  imply  the  re- 
cumbent posture  (&vaK\lvt iv,  ia/awbrrttv,  or  aro- 
KtiaBat)  belong  to  the  N.  T.  The  separation  of 
the  women's  banquet  was  not  a  Jewish  custom 
(Esth.  i.  9).  Portions  or  messes  were  sent  from 
the  entertainer  to  each  guest  at  table,  and  a  double 
or  even  five-fold  share  when  peculiar  distinction 
was  intended,  or  a  special  part  was  reserved  (1  Sam. 
i.  5;  Gen.  xliii.  34 ;  1  Sam.  ix.  23, 24).  Portions 
were  similarly  sent  to  poorer  friends  direct  from  the 
banquet-table  (Neh.  viii.  10;  Esth.  ix.  19,  22). 
The  kiss  on  receiving  a  guest  was  a  point  of  friendly 
courtesy  (Luke  vii.  45).  Perfumes  and  scented 
oils  were  offered  for  the  head,  beard,  and  garments. 
It  was  strictly  enjoined  by  the  Kabbis  to  wash  both 
before  and  after  eating,  which  they  called  the 
D'31  Eta  D'O  and  D'jnriN  D'O ;  but  washing 
the  feet  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  the  case  of  a 
guest  who  was  also  a  traveller. 

In  religious  banquets  the  wine  was  mixed,  by  rab- 
binical regulation,  with  three  pails  of  water,  and 
four  short  forms  of  benediction  were  pronounced  over 
it.  At  the  passover  four  such  cups  were  mixed, 
blessed,  and  passed  round  by  the  master  of  the  feast 
(fyX'TplKAiros).  It  is  probable  that  the  character 
of  this  official  varied  with  that  of  the  entertainment ; 
if  it  were  a  religious  one,  his  office  would  be  quasi, 
priestly  ;  if  a  revel,  he  would  be  the  mere  ovy.ito- 
ffidpxys  or  arbiter  bibendi.  [H.  H.] 

BAN'UAS  (nivvos;  Bamis),a  name  occurring 
in  the  lists  of  those  who  returned  from  captivity 
(1  Esd.  v.  26).  Banuas  and  Sudias  answer  to 
Bodaviah  in  the  parallel  lists  of  Ezra  and  Ne- 
ll emiah. 

BABAB'BAS  (BacaPfias,  K3K  "13,  son  of 

Abba,  see  Simonis  Onom.  N.  T.  38),  a  robber 
(Xjjo-t^i,  John  xviii.  40),  who  had  committed 
murder  in  an  insurrection  (Mark  xiv.  7 ;  Luke  xxiii. 
19)  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  lying  in  prison  at  the  time 
of  the  trial  of  Jesus  before  Pilate.  When  the  Roman 
governor,  in  his  anxiety  to  save  Jesus,  proposed 
to  release  him  to  the  people  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  that  he  should  release  one  prisoner  to  them 
at  the  Passover,  the  whole  multitude  cried  out. 
Aljw  toSto*,  &w6\vaor  Si  $/ui>  rhv  BapaPPav ; 
which  request  was  complied  with  by  Pilate.  Ac- 
cording to  many  of  the  cursive,  or  later  MSS.  iu 
Matt,  xxvii.  16,  his  name  was  'ItjitoEs  BapaPPas  ; 
Pilate's  question  there  running,  rlva94\tTt  airo\i<ru 
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ip?v ;  'Iijauw  BapaPPZv,  tj  'Vncovrro*  \tyifitvov 
"kfurriv ;  and  this  reading  is  supported  by  the  Ar- 
menian version,  and  cited  by  Origen  (on  Matt.  vol. 
v.  35).  It  has  in  consequence  been  admitted  into 
the  text  by  Fritxsche  and  Teschendorf.  But  the 
contrast  in  rer.  20,  "  that  they  should  ask  Bar- 
abbas,  and  destroy  Jesus,"  seems  fatal  to  it.  [H.  A.] 

BAR' ACHEL  fooT?  ;  B<yax'<A  ;  Bar. 
achel),  "  the  Buzite,"  father  of  Elihu  (Job  xxxii. 
2,  6).  [Boz.] 

BARACHI'AS,Matt.xxiii.35.  [Zacharias.] 
BA'RAK  (p"Q,  lightning,  as  in  Ex.  xix.  16; 

Bapdx,  LXX. ;  com  p.  the  family  name  of  Hannibal, 
Barcn  =  "  fulmen  belli  "),  son  of  Abinoam  of 
Kedesh,  a  refuge-city  in  Mount  Kaphthali,  was  in- 
cited by  Deborah,  a  prophetess  of  Ephraim,  to  de- 
liver Israel  from  the  yoke  of  Jabin.  Jabin  ("  pru- 
dent ")  was  probably  the  dynastic  name  of  those 
longs  of  northern  Canaan,  whose  capital  city  was 
Hazor  on  L.  Merom.  Sisera,  his  general  and  pro- 
curator, oppressed  a  promiscuous  population  at 
Harosheth.  Accompanied,  at  his  own  express  de- 
sire, by  Deborah,  Barak  led  his  rudely-armed  force 
of  10,000  men  from  Kaphthali  and  Zebulon  to  an 
encampment  on  the  summit  of  Tabor,  where  the 
900  iron  chariots  of  Jabin  would  be  useless.  At  a 
signal  given  by  the  prophetess,  the  little  army, 
seizing  the  opportunity  of  a  providential  storm 
(Joseph,  v.  5,  §4)  and  a  wind  that  blew  in  the 
faces  of  the  enemy,  boldly  rushed  down  the  hill,  and 
utterly  route  1  the  unwieldy  hort  of  the  Canaanites 
in  the  plain  of  Jezreel  (Ksdraelon),  "  the  battle- 
field of  Palestine"  (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  p.  331). 
From  the  prominent  mention  of  Taauach  (Judg.  v. 
19,  "  sandy  soil ")  and  of  the  river  Kishon,  it  is 
most  likely  .that  the  victory  was  partly  due  to  the 
suddenly  swollen  waves  of  that  impetuous  torrent 
(xt'/idji^oy?,  LXX.),  particularly  its  western  branch 
ailed  Megiddo.  The  victory  was  decisive,  Haro- 
sheth taken  (Judg.  iv.  16),  Sisera  murdered,  and 
Jabin  ruined.  A  peace  of  40  years  ensued,  and 
the  next  danger  came  from  a  different  quarter.  The 
victors  composed  a  splendid  epinician  ode  in  com- 
memoration of  their  deliverance  (Judg.  v.). 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  the  date  of  Barak.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Shamgar 
(Judg.  v.  6).  If  so,  he  could  not  have  been 
so  much  as  178  years  after  Joshua,  where  he  is 
generally  placed.  Lord  A.  Hervey  supposes  the 
narrative  to  be  a  repetition  of  Josh.  xi.  1-12  (Genea- 
logies, p.  228,  s?.).  A  great  deal  may  be  said  for 
this  view ;  the  names  Jabin  and  Hazor ;  the  men- 
tion of  subordinate  kings  (Judg.  v.  19;  cf.  Josh.  xi. 
2  so.)  ;  the  general  locality  of  the  battle;  the  pro- 
minence of  chariots  in  both  narratives,  and  espe- 
cially the  name  Misrephoth-maim,  which  seems  to 
mean  "  burning  by  the  waters,"  as  in  the  marg.  of- 
the  A.  V.,  and  not  "  the  flow  of  waters."  Many 
chronological  difficulties  are  also  thus  removed ;  but 
it  is  fair  to  add  that  in  Stanley's  opinion  (S. 
and  P.,  392,  note)  there  are  geographical  diffi- 
culties in  the  way.  (Ewald,  Gesch.  des  VBlkes 
hntel ;  Lord  A.  Hervey,  Genealogies,  225-246  sq.) 
[Deborah.]  [F.  W.  F.] 

BARBARIAN  (PipPapos).   Has  "EMyv 
7  PdpPapos  is  the  common  Greek  definition,  quoted 
by  Scrv.  ad  Vmj.  Am.  ii.  504;  and  in  this  strict 
sense  the  word  is  \ised  in  Rom.  i.  14,  "  I  am  debtor 
both  to  Greeks  and  barbarians ;"  where  Luther  used 
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the  term  *  Ungrieche,'  which  happily  expresses  its 
force.  "EAAijrcs  ko!  pdpPapoi  is  the  constant  di- 
vision found  in  Greek  literature,  but  Thucydides 
(i.  3)  points  out  that  this  distinction  is  subsequent 
to  Homer,  in  whom  the  word  does  not  occur, 
although  he  terms  the  Carians  PapPaptyavoi  (  II. 
ii.  867,  where  Eustathius  connects  the  other  form 
KdpPavos  with  Kip).  At  first,  according  to  Strabo 
(xiv.  662),  it  was  only  used  (car*  bvouaroroitav 
4*1  r&v  lvatK(p6pas  <tol  tcXn/ms  koI  rpa%ifs 
Ka\o6vruv,  and  its  generic  use  was  subsequent.  It 
often  retains  this  primitive  meaning,  as  in  1  Cor. 
xiv.  11  (of  one  using  an  unknown  tongue),  and 
Acts  xxviii.  24  (of  the  Maltese,  who  spoke  a  Punic 
dialect).  So  too  Aesch.  Agam.  2013,  xeAiSoVor 
t'uenv  "Ay vena  <ptov-^v  pdppapov  mkttjjUvj) :  and 
even  of  one  who  spoke  a  patois,  fire  AcVjSioj  Sir 
koI  iv  jHovp  Pappdptp  rtSpafifiivos,  Plat.  Protag. 
341  c.  (it  is  not  so  strong  a  word  as  ra\tyy\o>o~ 
aos,  Donaldson,  Oaf.  §88) ;  and  the  often  quoted 
line  of  Ov.  Trist.  v.  10,37. 

"  Barbaras  hie  ego  sum  quia  non  inlelligor  uUi." 

The  ancient  Egyptians  dike  the  modern  Chinese) 
had  an  analogous  word  for  all  robs  /it)  a$io~t* 
inoy\dcrcrovs,  Herod,  ii.  158;  and  PdpPapos  is 
used  in  the  LXX.  to  express  a  similar  Jewish  dis- 
tinction.   Thus  in  Ps.  lxiii.  1,  \dos  PdpPapos  is 

used  to  translate  "  peregi-mo  sermone  utens." 
(Schleusn.  Tlu-s.  s.  ».),  which  is  also  an  onomato- 
pooian  from  ITlb,  to  stammer.  In  1  Cor.  v.  13, 
1  Tim.  iii.  7,  we  have  of  f{»,and  Matt.  vi.  32,  tA  (But), 
used  Hebraistically  for  D*T3,  D\*K  (in  very  much 
the  same  sort  of  sense  as  that  of  pdpPapoi)  to  dis- 
tinguish all  other  nations  from  the  Jews ;  and  in 
the  Talmndists  we  find  Palestine  opposed  to  rflVT^, 
just  as  Greece  was  to  Barbaria  or  y  PdpPapos: 
(cf.  Cio.  Fin.  ii.  15;  Lightfoot,  Centuria  Chorogr. 
ad  init.)  And  yet  so  completely  was  the  term 
PdpPapos  accepted,  that  even  Joseph  us  and  Phiio 
scruple  as  little  to  reckon  the  Jews  among  them  • 
(Ant.  xi.  7,  §1,  &c.),  as  the  early  Romans  did  to 
apply  the  term  to  themselves  ("  Demophilus  scrip- 
sit,  Marcus  vertit  barbare;"  Plaut.  Asm.  prol.  10). 
Very  naturally  the  word  after  a  time  began  to  in- 
volve notions  of  cruelty  and  contempt  (Ik/pbs  Pap- 
Pdpou,  2  Mac.  iv.  25,  xv.  2,  &c),  and  then  the 
Romans  excepted  themselves  from  the  scope  of  its 
meaning  (Cic.  do  Rep.  i.  37,  §68).  Afterwards 
only  the  savage  nations  were  called  barbarians ; 
though  the  Greek  Constantinopolitans  called  the 
Romans  "  barbarians  "  to  the  very  last.  (Gibbon,  c. 
51,  vi.  351,  ed.  Smith ;  Winer,  ».  t>.)    [F.  W.  F.) 

BARHTJ'MITE,  THE.  [Bahorim.] 

BARI'AH  (Pina ;  B«ji*f ;  Alex.  B«p(o ;  Baria), 

one  of  the  sons  of  Shemaiah,  a  descendant  of  the 
royal  family  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  22). 

BAR-JE'SUS.  [Eltmas.] 

BAR-JO'NA.  [Peter.] 

BAB'KOS  (Dip-!? ;  h*pK6t,  BookoW;  Bercos). 

**  Children  of  Barkos  "  were  among  the  Xethinim 
who  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel 
( Ezr.  ii.  53 ;  Neh.  vii.  55). 

BARLEY  (T\~jW ;  *f»*4  ;  honieum),  a  grain 
cultivated  for  food  both  in  Egypt  and  Palestine. 
It  is  first  mentioned  in  Ex.  ix.  81,  from  which 
passage  we  learn  that  it  was  earlier  than  wheat. 
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It  was  sown  in  October  or  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, ripened  in  March,  and  was  generally 
cut  in  April.  It  is  reckoned  among  the  valuable 
products  of  the  promised  land  in  Dent.  viii.  8. 
We  read  of  barley-meal  in  Num.  v.  15,  of  barley- 
bread  io  Judg.  vii.  13,  and  barley-cakes  in  Ez.  iv. 
12.  It  wan  measured  by  the  ephah  and  homer. 
Barley  was  used  as  food  for  horses  (1  K.  iv.  28  ; 
oomp.  Horn.  II.  v.  1 96),  and  there  are  several  passages 
which  indicate  that  it  was  less  valued  than  wheat. 
The  jealousy-offering  (Num.  v.  15)  was  to  be 
barley-meal,  though  the  common  mincha  was  of  fine 
wheat-flour  (Lev.  ii.  1),  the  meaner  grain  being 
appointed  to  denote  the  vile  condition  of  the  person  on 
whose  behalf  it  was  offered.  The  purchase-money 
of  the  adulteress  in  Hos.  iii.  2  is  generally  believed 
to  be  a  mean  price.  The  derivation  of  the  word 
from  "Oft?,  horruit,  is  obviously  from  the  bearded 
ears  of  the  barley — just  as  in  Latin  we  have  hordeum 
from  horreo.  Gesenius  notices  that  fnj>E>  sing,  is 
used  for  the  growing  crop,  and  D,"lj?tJ'  plur.  for  the 
grain.  '        [W.  D.] 

BARNABAS    (rttttaTTS;    Bapvi$as),  a 

name  signifying  vlbt  a-a/KucA^o-fur ,  "  son  of  pro- 
phecy," or  "exhortation  '  (or,  but  not  so  probably, 
M  consolation,"  as  A.  V.),  given  by  the  Apostles 
(Acts  iv.  36)  to  Joseph  (or  Joses,  as  the  Rec.  Text), 
a  Levite  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  who  was  early  a 
disciple  of  Christ  (according  to  Euseb.  H.  E.  i.  12, 
and  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  p.  176  Sylb.,  one  of  the 
Seventy),  aud  in  Acts  (/.  c.)  is  related  to  have 
brought  the  price  of  a  field  which  he  had  sold,  and 
to  have  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  the  Apostles.  In  Acts 
ix.  27,  we  find  him  introducing  the  newly-converted 
Saul  to  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  in  a  way  which 
seems  to  imply  previous  acquaintance  between  the 
two.  On  tidings  coming  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem 
that  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene  had  been,  after  the 
persecution  which  arose  about  Stephen,  preaching 
the  word  to  Gentiles  at  Antioch,  Barnabas  was 

*  sent  thither  (Acts  ii.  19-26),  aud  being  a  good 
man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  rejoiced  at  see- 
ing the  extension  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  went  to 
Tarsus  to  seek  Saul,  as  one  specially  raised  up  to 
preach  to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xxvi.  17).  Having 
brought  Saul  to  Antioch,  he  was  sent,  together  with 
him,  to  Jerusalem,  upon  a  prophetic  intimation  of  a 
coming  famine,  with  relief  to  the  brethren  in  Judaea 
(Acta  xi.  30).  On  their  return  to  Antioch,  the  two, 
being  specially  pointed  out  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts 
xlii.  2)  for  the  missionary  work,  were  ordained  by 
the  church,  and  sent  forth  (a.o.  45).  From  this 
time,  though  not  of  the  number  of  the  Twelve, 
Barnabas  and  Paul  enjoy  the  title  and  dignity  of 
'  Apostles.  Their  first  missionary  journey  is  related 
in  Acts  xiii.  xiv. ;  it  was  confined  to  Cyprus  and 
Asia  Minor.  Some  time  after  their  return  to  An- 
tioch (a.d.  47  or  48),  they  were  sent  (a.d.,50), 
with  some  others,  to  Jerusalem,  to  determine  with 
the  Apostles  and  Elders  the  difficult  question  re- 
specting the  necessity  of  circumcision  for  the  Gentile 
converts  (Acts  xv.  1  ff.).    On  that  occasion,  Paul 

r  and  Barnabas  were  recognized  as  the  Apostles  of  the 
uncircumcision.  After  another  stay  in  Antioch  on 
their  return,  a  variance  took  place  between  Bar- 
nabas and  Paul  on  the  question  of  taking  with 
them,  on  a  second  missionary  journey,  John  Mark, 
aster's  son  to  Barnabas  (Acts  xv.  36  ff.). '  "  The 
contention  was  so  sharp,  that  they  parted  asunder :" 
and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  hint  furnished  by  the 


notice  that  Paul  was  commended  by  the  brethren  to 
the  grace  of  God,  it  would  seem  that  Barnabas  was 
in  the  wrong.  He  took  Mark,  and  sailed  to  Cyprus,  " 
his  native  island.  And  here  the  Scripture  notices 
of  him  cease:  those  found  in  Gal.  ii.  1,  9,  13, 
belong  to  an  earlier  period  ;  see  above.  From  1  Cor. 
ix.  6,  we  infer  that  Barnabas  was  a  married  man  J 
and  from  Gal.  /.  c,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
dispute  with  Paul,  his  character  seems  not  to  have 
possessed  that  thoroughness  of  purpose  and  deter- 
mination which  was  found  in  the  great  Apostle. 
As  to  his  further  labours  and  death,  traditions  differ. 
Some  say  that  he  went  to  Milan,  and  became  first 
bishop  of  the  church  there :  the  Clementine  Homilies 
make  him  to  have  beeu  a  disciple  of  our  Lord  Him- 
self, and  to  have  preached  in  Home  and  Alexandria, 
and  converted  Clement  of  Rome:  the  Clementine 
Recognitions — to  have  preached  in  Rome  even  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  Our  Lord.  There  is  extant  an 
apocryphal  work,  probably  of  the  fifth  century, 
Acta  et  Passio  Barnabae  in  Cypro,  which  relates 
his  second  missionary  journey  to  Cyprus,  and  his 
death  by  martyrdom  there :  and  a  still  later  enco- 
mium of  Barnabas,  by  a  Cyprian  monk  Alexander, 
which  makes  him  to  have  been  brought  up  with 
St.  Paul  under  Gamaliel,  and  gives  an  account  of 
the  pretended  finding  of  his  body  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Zeuo  (474-490).  We  have  an  Epistle  in 
2 1  chapters  called  by  the  name  of  Barnabas.  Of 
this,  the  first  four  chapters  and  a  half  are  extant 
only  in  a  barbarous  Latin  version ;  the  rest  in  the 
original  Greek.  Its  authenticity  has  been  de- 
fended by  some  great  names ;  and  it  is  quoted  as 
the  work  of  Barnabas  by  Clem.  Alex,  (seven  times), 
by  Origen  (thrice),  and  its  authenticity,  but  not  its 
authority,  is  allowed  by  Euseb.  (ff.  E.  iii.  25)  and 
Jerome  (Cutal.  Scriptor.  Ecclesiast.  c.  6 :  see 
Pearson,  Vindiciae  fgnatianae,  pt.  i.  c.  4).  But 
it  is  very  generally  given  up  now,  and  the  Epistle 
is  believed  to  have  been  written  early  in  the  second 
century.  The  matter  will  be  found  concisely  treated 
by  Hefele,  in  the  prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  1  vol.  8vo.,  Tubingen,  1847 ;  and 
more  at  length  in  his  volume,  Das  Senckchreiben 
des  Ap.  Barnabas,  d"c,  Tubingen,  1840 ;  and  in 
Heberle's  article  in  Herzog's  Cyclopaedia.  [H.  A.] 

BARODIS  (Baputls ;  P.ahotis),  a  name  in- 
serted in  the  list  of  those  "  servants  of  Solomon  " 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (1  Esd.  v.  34). 
There  is  no  corresponding  name  in  the  list  of  Ezra 
or  Nehemiah. 

BAR'SABAS.    [Joseph  Barbaras  ;  Judas 
Barsabas.] 

BAR'TACUS  (Bapriieos  ;  Bezax),  the  fathei 
of  Apame,  the  concubine  of  king  Darius  (1  Esd.  iv. 
29).  "  The  admirable  "  (4  9avfuurr6i)  was  pro- 
bably an  official  title  belonging  to  his  rank.  The 
Syriac  version  has  pt31N,  a  name  which  recalls 
that  of  Artachaeas  ('Apraxof)?*), wn0  ls  named  by 
Herodotus  (vii.  22, 1 17)  as  being  in  a  high  position 
in  the  Persian  army  under  Xerxes,  and  a  special 
favourite  of  that  king  (Simonis,  Onom.;  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Biog.  i.  369). 

BARTHOL'OMEW    (Bo/>9oAo>uuoj,    i.  <. 

13,  son  of  Talmai :  eomp.  the  LXX.  Bohfiat, 

Bo\a/jM,  Josh.  xv.  14,  2  K.  xiii.  37,  and  8oAo- 
fuuos,  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  1,  §1 ;  Bartholomaevs), 
one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  of  Christ  (Matt.  x.  3 : 
Murk  iii.  18  ;  Luke  vi.  14  ;  Acts  i.  13).    His  oun 
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name  nowhere  appears  in  the  three  first  Gospels : 
and  it  has  been  not  improbably  conjectured  that  he 
is  identical  with  Nathanael  (John  i.  45  ff.).    Natha-  : 
nael  there  appears  to  hare  been  first  brought  to  Jesus 
by  Philip ;  and  in  the  three  first  catalogues  of  the  ! 
Apostles  (.cited  above)  Bartholomew  and  Philip  ap- 1 
pear  together.    It  is  difficult  also  to  imagine,  from  | 
the  place  assigned  to  Nathanael  in  John  xxi.  2, 
that  he  can  hnve  been  other  than  an  Apostle.  If 
this  may  be  assumed,  he  was  born  at  Cans  of 
Galilee :  and  is  said  to  hare  preached  the  gospel  in 
India  (Euseb.  B.  E.  v.  10;  Jerome,  Vir  Must.  36) : 
meaning  thereby,  probably,  Arabia  Kelix  ("li>8oi 
ot  KaXoiptvoi  tbSalpovts,  Sophron.),  which  was 
sometimes  called  India  by  the  ancients  (Mosheim, 
De  Rebus  Christ,  ante  Constant.  M.  Commentarii, 
b.  206).  Some  allot  Armenia  to  him  as  his  mission- 
field,  and  report  him  to  have  been  there  flayed 
alive  and  then  crucified  with  his  head  downwards 
(Assemann.  Bibl.  Or.  iii.  2,  20).  [H.  A]. 

BAETIMAE'US  (Bopn^Toj,  i.e.  'KOt?  "13, 

son  of  Timai),  a  Wind  beggar  of  Jericho  who 
(Mark  x.  46  ft'.)  sat  by  the  wayside  begging  as  our 
Lord  passed  out  of  Jericho  on  His  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem.  Notwithstanding  that  many  charged 
him  to  hold  his  peace,  he  continued  crying, "  Jesus, 
thou  son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me  1"  Being 
called,  and  his  blindness  miraculously  cured,  on  the 
ground  of  his  faith,  by  Jesus,  he  became  thence- 
forward a  disciple.  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
him.  "  [H.  A.] 

B\"RUCH(,,rfn2,blesse(l=Senedict;  Bapoix; 

Joseph.  Bapoixos;  Baruch).  1.  Son  of  Neriah, 
the  friend  (Jer.  xxxii.  12),  amanuensis  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
4  if. ;  32)  and  faithful  attendant  of  Jeremiah  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  10  ft'. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  6,  §2  j  n.c.  603), 
in  the  discharge  of  his  prophetic  office.  He  was  of  a 
noble  family  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §1,  i(  cVio^pov 
a<p6Spa  twin;  comp.  Jer.  li.59;  Bar.  i.  1,  De  tribn 
Simeon,  Vet.  Lilt.),  and  of  distinguished  acquire- 
ments (Joseph.  /.  c.  rp  rarp^if  yk&rrn  Staipfpir- 
ras  ircTtuSev/uVoj) ;  aud  his  brother  Seraiah  held 
an  honourable  oth'ce  in  the  court  of  Zedekiah  (Jer. 
li.  59).  His  enemies  accused  him  of  influencing 
Jeremiah  in  favour  of  the  Chaldaeans  (Jer.  xliii.  3 ; 
cf.  xxxvii.  13);  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
with  that  prophet,  where  he  remained  till  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  n.c.  586  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9, 
§1).  By  the  permission  of  Nebuchadnezzar  he 
remained  with  Jeremiah  at  Masphatha  (Joseph. 
1.  c.) ;  but  was  afterwards  forced  to  go  down  to 
Egypt  with  "  the  remnant  of  Judah,  that  were  re- 
turned from  all  nations"  (Jer.  xliii.  6;  Joseph. 
Ant.  x.  9.  §G).  Nothing  is  known  certainly  of 
the  close  of  his  life.  According  to  one  tradition  he 
remained  in  Egypt  till  the  death  of  Jeremiah,  and 
then  retired  to  Babylon,  where  he  died  in  the  12th 
year  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Bertholdt, 
Einl.  1740  n.).  Jerome,  on  the  other  hand,  states, 
"  on  the  authority  of  the  Jews  "  (Hebraei  tradunt), 
that  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  died  in  Egypt  "  before 
the  desolation  of  the  country  by  Nabuchodonosor  " 
(Comm.  in  Is.  xxx.  6, 7,  p.  405).  [Jereuiaii.] 

2.  Son  of  Zabbai  (Xeh.  iii.  20,  x.  6).  3.  Son 
of  Col-hozoh  (Neh.  xi.  5).  [B.  K.  W.] 

BA'BCOH,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  remarkable 
as  the  only  book  in  the  Apocrypha  which  is  formed 
on  the  model  of  the  Prophets;  and  though  it  is 
wanting  in  originality,  it  presents  a  vivid  reflection 
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of  the  ancient  prophetic  tire.  It  may  be  divided 
into  two  main  parts  i. — iii.  8,  and  iii.  9— end.  The 
first  part  consists  of  an  Introduction  (i.  1 — 14), 
followed  by  a  confession  and  prayer  (i.  15 — iii.  8). 
The  second  part  opens  with  an  abrupt  address  to 
Israel  (iii.  9- — iv.  30),  pointing  out  the  sin  of  the 
people  in  neglecting  the  divine  teaching  of  Wisdom 
(iii.  9 — iv.  8),  and  introducing  a  noble  lament  of 
Jerusalem  over  her  children,  through  which  hope 
still  gleams  (iv.  9-30).  After  this  the  tone  of  the 
book  again  changes  suddenly,  and  the  writer  ad- 
dresses Jerusalem  in  words  of  triumphant  joy,  and 
paints  in  the  glowing  colours  of  Isaiah  the  return  ef 
God's  chosen  people  and  their  abiding  glory  (iv. 
30— v.  9). 

1.  The  book  at  present  exists  in  Greek,  and  in 
several  translations  which  were  made  from  the 
Greek.  The  two  classes  into  which  the  Greek  MSS. 
may  be  divided  do  not  present  any  very  remarkable 
variations  (Fntzsche,  Einl.  §7);  but  the  Syro- 
Hexaplaric  text  of  the  Milan  MS.,  of  which  a  com- 
plete edition  is  at  length  announced,  is  said  to 
contain  references  to  the  version  of  Theodotion 
(Eichhom,  Einl.  in  die  Apoc.  Schrift.  388  n.), 
which  must  imply  a  distinct  recension  of  the 
Greek,  if  not  an  independent  rendering  of  an  original 
Hebrew  text.  Of  the  two  Old  Latin  versions  which 
remain,  that  which  is  incorporated  in  the  Vulgate 
is  generally  literal ;  the  other  (Cants,  Rom.  1688 ; 
Sabatier)  is  more  free.  The  vulgar  Syriac  and 
Arabic  follow  the  Greek  text  closely  (Kritzsche, 
I.e.). 

2.  The  assumed  author  of  the  book  is  undoubt- 
edly the  companion  of  Jeremiah,  though  Jahn 
denied  this ;  but  the  details  are  inconsistent  with 
the  assumption.  If  the  reading  in  i.  1  be  correct 
(tr«;  De  Wette  cmj.  Einl.  §321  a;  comp. 
2  K.  xxv.  8),  it  is  impossible  to  fix  "  the  fifth 
year  "  in  such  a  way  as  to  suit  the  contents  of  the 
book,  which  exhibits  not  only  historical  inaccuracies 
but  also  evident  traces  of  a  later  date  than  the  be- 
ginning of  the  captivity  (iii.  9  ff.,  iv.  22  ff. ;  i.  3  ff. 
Comp.  2  K.  xxv.  27). 

3.  The  book  was  held  in  little  esteem  among  the 
Jews  (Hieron.  Praef.  in  Jerem.  p.  834 . . .  nec  Ao- 
betur  apud  Hebraeos  ;  Epiph.  de  mens,  ob  kcutcu 
fVioroAxd  (Bapobx)  **p'  'E/Upaloir) ;  though  it  is 
stated  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions that  it  was  read,  together  with  the  Lamen- 
tations, "on  the  tenth  of  the. month  Gorpiaeus" 
(f.«.  the  day  of  Atonement ;  Const.  Ap.  v.  20,  1). 
But  this  reference  is  wanting  in  the  Syriac  version 
(Bunsen,  Anal.  Ante-lfic.  ii.  187),  and  the  asser- 
tion is  unsupported  by  any  other  authority.  There 
is  no  trace  of  the  use  of  the  book  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  or  in  Justin.  But 
from  the  time  of  Irenaeus  it  was  frequently  quoted  . 
both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  and  generally  as 
the  work  of  Jeremiah  (IrtKN.  adv.  Haer.  v.  35,  1 
sijnjficavit  Jeremias,  Bar.  iv.  36 — v ;  Tkrtcll.  c. 
Qnost.  8  Hieremiae,  Bar.  (Epist.)  vi.  3  If. ;  Clem. 
Pacd.  i.  10,  §91,  tia'Upefilov,  Bar.  iv.  4 ;  id.  Paed. 
ii.  3,  §36,  6ttk  ypcurf,  Bar.  iii.  16-19;  Owo.  ap. 
Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  25 ;  'Uptfilas  <rbv  tptrois  leal  tj 
«WroAj/(?).  Cypr.  Test.  Lib.  ii.  6,  apud  ffuve- 
miam.  Bar.  iii.  35,  &c.).  It  was,  however,  "  olie- 
lized  "  throughout  in  the  LXX.  as  deficient  in  the 
Hebrew  (Corf.  Chis.  ap.  Daniel,  Sic,  Komae,  1772, 
p.  xxi.).  On  the  other  hand  it  is  contained  as  a  se- 
parate book  in  the  Pseudo-Laodicenc  Catalogue,  and 
in  the  Catalogues  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  Athanasius 
and  Nicephorus ;  but  it  is  not  specially  mentioned 
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In  the  Conciliar  catalogues  of  Carthage  and  Hippo, 
probably  as  being  included  under  the  title  Jeremiah. 
(Comp.  [Athan.]  Syn.  S.  Script,  ap.  Credner,  Zur 
Qesch.  des  Kan.  138.  Hilar.  Prol.  in  Psalm.  15.) 
It  is  omitted  by  those  writers  who  reproduced  in  the 
main  the  Hebrew  Canon  (e.  g.  Melito,  Gregory  Na- 
sianzen,  Epiphauius).  Augustine  quotes  the  words 
of  Baruch  (iii.  16)  as  attributed  "more  commonly 
to  Jeremiah  "  {quidam . . .  scribae  ejus  attribuerunl 
....  sed  Jeremiae  celebratim  habetur,  de  Civ.  xviii. 

ii&ixtcL.  33^  and  elsewhere  uses  them  as  such  (c.  Faust. 

*"'->c*  '  iii.  43).  At  the  Council  of  Trent  Baruch  was 
admitted  into  the  Itomish  Canon ;  but  the  Protest- 
ant churches  have  unanimously  placed  it  among 
the  Apocryphal  books,  though  Whiston  maintained 
it*  authenticity  (J.  e.  infra). 

4.  Considerable  discussion  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  original  language  of  the  book.  Those  who  advo- 
cated its  authenticity  generally  supposed  that  it  was 
first  written  in  Hebrew  (Huet,  Dereser,  &c. ;  but 
Jahn  is  undecided :  Bertholdt,  Einl.  1755),  and  this 
opinion  found  many  supporters  (Bendtsen,  Grune- 
berg,  Movers,  Hitzig,  De  Wette,  Einl.  §323). 
Others  again  hare  maintained  that  the  Greek  is  the 
original  text  (Eichhom,  Einl.  388  If. ;  Bertholdt, 
Einl.  1757;  Havemick,  ap.  De  Wette,  1.  c.)  The 
truth  appears  to  lie  between  these  two  extremes. 
The  two  divisions  of  the  book  are  distinguished  by 
marked  peculiarities  of  style  and  language.  The 
Hebraic  character  of  the  first  part  (i. — iii.  8)  is 

'  such  as  to  mark  it  as  a  translation  and  not  as  the 
work  of  a  Hebraizing  Greek:  e.g.  i.  14,  15,  22, 
ii.  4,  9,  25,  iii.  8 ;  and  several  obscurities  seem  to 
be  mistranslations:  e.g.  i.  2,  8,  ii.  18,  29.  The 
second  part,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  written 
with  greater  freedom  and  rigour,  closely  approaches 
the  Alexandrine  type.  And  the  imitations  of  Jere- 
miah and  Daniel  which  occur  throughout  the  first 
part  (cf.  i.  15-18=Dan.  ix.  7-10;  ii.  1,  2= Dan. 
ix.  12,  13,  ii.  7-19  =  Dan.  ix.  13-18)  give  place 
to  the  tone  and  imagery  of  the  Psalms  and  Isaiah. 

5.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  con- 
trast is  gained  by  supposing  that  some  one  tho- 
roughly conversant  with  the  Alexandrine  transla- 
tion of  Jeremiah,  perhaps  the  translator  himself 
(Hitzig,  Fritzschc),  found  the  Hebrew  fragment 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  book  already  attached 
to  the  writings  of  that  prophet,  and  wrought  it  up 
into  its  present  form .  The  peculiarities  of  language 
common  to  the  LXX.  translation  of  Jeremiah  and 
the  first  part  of  Baruch  seem  too  great  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  any  other  way  (for  instance  the  use 
of  ZtapAnns  ,iamirrit\ii,piiifituTis  (0onf}e7v),  iarot- 
Kurpis,  fidyva,  anocrrpttptiy  {neut.),  ipyi(e<r0ai 
rifi,  tyo/ia  tnucaXtiaBai  M  rut),  and  the  great 
discrepancy  which  exists  between  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  texts  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  later  chapters 
of  Jeremiah,  increases  the  probability  of  such  an  ad- 
dition having  been  made  to  the  canonical  prophe- 
cies. These  verbal  coincidences  cease  to  exist  in  the 
second  part,  or  become  very  rare ;  but  this  also  is 
distinguished  by  characteristic  words :  e.g.  i  cud- 
rut  6  0710J,  ixdytir.  At  the  same  time  the  ge- 
neral unity  (even  in  language,  e.g.  xap/UHruV?}) 
and  coherence  of  the  book  in  its  present  form  point 
to  the  work  of  one  man.  (Fritzsche,  Einl.  §5  ; 
Hitzig,  Psalm,  ii.  119;  Ewald,  Gesch.d.  Volkes 
/sr.  iv.  232  n.).  Bertholdt  appears  to  be  quite  in 
error  {Einl.  1743,  1762)  in  assigning  iii.  1-8  to 
a  separate  writer  (De  Wette,  Einl.  §322). 

6.  There  are  no  certain  data  by  which  to  fix  the 
lime  of  the  composition  of  Baruch.    Ewald  (/.  c. 


pp.  230  ff.)  assigns  it  to  the  close  of  the  Persian 
period ;  and  this  may  be  true  as  far  as  the  Hebrew 
portion  is  concerned ;  but  the  present  book  must  be 
placed  considerably  later,  probably  about  the  time  » 
of  the  war  of  liberation  (c.  B.C.  160),  or  somewhat 
earlier. 

7.  The  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  which,  according 
to  the  authority  of  some  Greek  MSS.,  stands  in  the 
English  version  as  the  6th  chapter  of  Baruch,  is  1 
the  work  of  a  later  period.  It  consists  of  a  rhe- 
torical declamation  against  idols  (comp.  Jerem.  x., 
xxix.)  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Jeremiah 
"  to  them  which  were  to  be  led  captive  to  Babylon." 
The  letter  is  divided  into  clauses  by  the  repetition 
of  a  common  burden :  they  are  no  gods ;  fear  them 
not  (w.  16,  23,  29,  66);  how  can  a  man  think  or 
say  that  they  are  gods  ?  (w.  40, 44,  56,  64).  The 
condition  of  the  text  is  closely  analogous  to  that 
of  Baruch ;  and  the  letter  found  the  same  partial 
reception  in  the  Church.  The  author  shows  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  idolatrous  worship;  and 
this  circumstance,  combined  with  the  purity  of  the 
Hellenistic  dialect,  points  to  Egypt  as  the  country  ' 
in  which  the  Epistle  was  written.  There  is  no  po- 
sitive evidence  to  fix  its  date,  for  the  supposed  re- 
ference in  2  Mace.  ii.  2,  is  more  than  uncertain ; 
but  it  may  be  assigned  with  probability  to  the  first 
century  B.C. 

8.  A  Syriac  first  Epistle  of  Baruch  "  to  the 
nine  and  a  half  tribes  "  (comp.  4  Esdr.  xiii.  40,  Vers'. 
Arab.)  is  found  in  the  London  and  Paris  Polyglotts. 
This  is  made  up  of  commonplaces  of  warning,  encou- 
ragement, and  exhortation.  Fritzsche  {Einl.'  §8) 
considers  it  to  be  the  production  of  a  Syrian  monk. 
It  is  not  found  in  any  other  language.  Whiston 
{A  Collection  of  Authentiek  Seconds,  &c.  London, 
1727,  i.  pp.  1  if.,  25  if.)  endeavoured  to  maintain 
the  canouicity  of  this  Epistle  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Book  of  Baruch.  [B.  F.  W.] 

BABZIL'LAI  (^TO,  iron;  BepfeAAi;  Ber- 

zillai).  1.  A  wealthy  Gileadite  who  showed  hos- 
pitality to  David  when  he  fled  from  Absalom 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  27).  On  the  score  of  his  age,  and 
probably  from  a  feeling  of  independence,  he 
declined  the  king's  offer  of  ending  his  days  at 
court  (2  Sam.  xix.  32-39).  David  before  his  death 
recommended  his  sons  to  the  kindness  of  Solomon 
(1  K.  ii.  7). 

2.  A  Meholathite,  whose  son  Adriel  married 
Michal,  Saul's  daughter  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8). 

3.  Ezr.ii.  61 ;  Neh.  vii.  63.  [R.  W.  B.] 

BAS'ALOTH  (BaoW/i ;  Alex.  BaaA<£9  , 
PhasaUm),  1  Esd.  v.  31.  [Bazlith.] 

BAS'CAM A  (4  Bao-Kofid  ;  Jos.  Bao-*f ;  Bos- 
coma),  a  place  in  Gilead  {els  T^r  rdKaaXirtr) 
where  Jonathan  Maccabaeus  was  killed  by  Trypho, 
and  from  which  his  bones  were  afterwards  disin- 
terred and  conveyed  to  Modin  by  his  brother  Simon 
(1  Mac.  xiii.  23;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  6,  §6).  N* 
trace  of  the  name  has  yet  been  discovered.  [G.] 

BA'SHAN  (almost  invariably  with  the  definite 
article,  \1t>2?l ;  Baaiv  ;  Basan),  a  district  on  the 

east  of  Jordan.  It  is  not,  like  Argob  and  other 
districts  of  Palestine,  distinguished  by  one  constant 
designation,  but  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
"  land  of  Bashan"  ('3n  J»TK,  1  Chr.  v.  11 ;  an 
comp.  Num.  xxi.  33,  xxxii.  33),  and  sometimes  as 
"all  Bashan"  ('3i1      ;  Deut.  iii.  10,  13;  Josh. 
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xii.  5,  xiii.  12, 30),  but  most  commonly  without  any 
addition.  It  was  taken  by  the  children  of  Israel  after 
their  conquest  of  the  land  of  Sihon  from  Anion  to 
Jabbok.  They  "  turned  "  from  their  road  over  Jor- 
dan and  "  went  up  by  the  way  of  Bashan" — pro- 
bably by  very  much  the  same  route  as  that  now  fol- 
lowed by  the  pilgrims  of  the  Hajj  and  by  the  Romans 
before  them — to  Edrei  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
Lejah.  [Edrei.]  Here  they  encountered  Og  king 
of  Bashan,  who  "  came  out"  probably  from  the  na- 
tural fastnesses  of  Argob,  only  to  meet  the  entire  de- 
struction of  himself,  his  sons,  and  all  his  people  (Num. 
ui.  33-35 ;  Deut.  iii.  1-3).  Argob,  with  its  60 
strongly  fortified  cities,  evidently  formed  a  principal 
portion  of  Bashan  (Deut.  iii.  4,  5),  though  still  only 
a  portion  (13),  there  being  besides  a  large  number  of 
unwalled  towns  (5).  Its  chief  cities  were  Ashtaroth 
(i.e.  Beeshterah,  comp.  Josh.  ui.  27  with  1  Chr. 
vi.  71),  Edrei,  Golan,  Salcah,  and  possibly  Mnha- 
naim  (Josh.  xiii.  30).  Two  of  these  cities,  vis. 
Golan  and  Beeshterah,  were  allotted  to  the  Levites 
of  the  family  of  Gershom,  the  former  as  a  "  city  of 
refuge"  (Josh.  xxi.  27 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  71). 

The  limits  of  Bashan  ore  very  strictly  defined. 
It  extended  from  the  "  border  of  Gilead  "  on  the  south 
to  Mount  Hermon  on  the  north  (Deut.  iii.  3, 10,  14; 
Josh.  xii.  5 ;  1  Chr.  v.  23),  and  from  the  Arobah  or 
Jordan  valley  on  the  west  to  Salchah  (Sulkhad)  and 
the  border  of  the  Geshurites,  and  the  Maacathitcs  on 
the  east  (Josh.  xii.  3-5;  Deut.  iii.  10).  This  im- 
portant district  was  bestowed  on  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh  (Josh.  xiii.  29-31),  together  with  "  half 
Gilead."  After  the  Manassites  had  assisted  their 
brethren  in  the  conquest  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Jordan,  they  went  to  their  tents  and  to  their  cattle 
in  the  possession  which  Moses  had  given  them  in 
Bashan  (xxii.  7,  8).  It  is  just  named  in  the  list  of 
Solomons  commissariat  districts  (1  K.  iv.  13). 
And  here,  with  the  exception  of  one  more  passing 

flimpse,  closes  the  history  of  Bashau  as  far  as  the 
■ible  is  concerned.  It  vanishes  from  our  view  until 
we  meet  with  it  as  being  devastated  by  Hazael  in 
the  reign  of  Jehu  (2  K.  x.  33).  True  the  "oaks" 
of  its  forests  and  the  wild  cattle  of  its  pastures — 
the  "  strong  bulls  of  Bashan  " — long  retained  their 
proverbial  fame  (Ezck.  xxvii.  6 ;  Ps.  xxii.  12),  and 
the  beauty  of  its  high  downs  and  wide  sweeping 
plains  could  not  but  strike  now  and  then  the  heart 
of  a  poet  (Am.  iv.  1;  Ps.  lxviii.  15;  Jer.  1.  19; 
Mic.  vii.  14),  but  history  it  has  none;  its  very 
name  seems  to  have  given  place  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  one  which  had  a  connexion  with  the  story 
of  the  founder  of  the  nation  (Gen.  xxxi.  47-8),  and 
therefore  more  claim  to  use.  Even  so  early  as  the 
Sime  of  the  conquest, "  Gilead"  seems  to  have  begun 
tn  take  the  first  place  as  the  designation  of  the 
country  beyond  the  Jordan,  a  place  which  it  re- 
tained afterwards  to  the  exclusion  of  Bashan  (comp. 
Josh.  xxii.  9, 15, 32 ;  Judg.  xx.  1 ;  Ps.  lx.  7,  cviii.  8 ; 
I  Chr.  xxvii.  21 ;  2  K.  xv.  29).  Indeed  "  Bashan  " 
is  most  frequently  used  as  a  mere  accompaniment 
to  the  name  of  Og,  when  his  overthrow  is  alluded 
to  in  the  national  poetry. 

After  the  captivity,  Bashan  is  mentioned  as  di- 
vided into  four  provinces — Gaulanitis,  Aurnnitis, 
Trachonitis,  and  Batanaea.  Of  these  four,  ail  but 
the  third  have  retained  almost  perfectly  their  ancient 
names,  the  modern  Lejah  alone  having  superseded 
the  Argob  and  Trachonitis  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments. The  province  of  Jaulaa  is  the  most  west- 
ern of  the  four;  it  abuts  on  the  sea  of  Galilee  and 
the  lake  of  Merom,  from  the  former  of  which  it 
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rises  to  a  plateau  nearly  3000  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  This  plateau,  though  now  almost 
wholly  uncultivated,  is  of  a  rich  soil,  and  its  N.W. 
portion  rises  into  a  range  of  hills  almost  every- 
where clothed  with  oak  forests  (Porter,  ii.  259). 
No  less  than  127  ruined  villages  are  scattered  ov»r 
its  surface.  [GOLAN.J 

The  Hauran  is  to  the  S.E.  of  the  last  named  pro- 
vince and  S.  of  the  Lejah  ;  like  Jaulan,  its  surface 
is  perfectly  flat,  and  its  soil  esteemed  amongst  the 
most  fertile  in  Syria.  It  too  contains  an  immense 
number  of  ruined  towns,  and  also  many  inhabited 
villages.  [Hauran.] 

The  contrast  which  the  rocky  intricacies  of  the 
Lejah  present  to  the  rich  and  flat  plains  of  the  Hau- 
ran and  the  Jaulan  has  already  been  noticed. 
[Argob.} 

The  remaining  district,  though  no  doubt  much 
smaller  in  extent  than  the  ancient  Bashan,  still 
retains  its  name,  modified  by  a  change  frequent  in 
the  Oriental  languages.  Ard-el-Hathanyeh  lies  on 
the  east  of  the  Lejah  and  the  north  of  the  range  of 
Jtbel  Hauran  or  ed  Druse  (Porter,  ii.  57).  It  is 
a  mountainous  district  of  the  most  picturesque  cha- 
racter, abounding  with  forests  of  evergreen  oak, 
and  with  soil  extremely  rich ;  the  surface  studded 
with  towns  of  very  remote  antiquity,  deserted  it  is 
true,  but  yet  standing  almost  as  perfect  as  the  day 
they  were  built. 

For  the  boundaries  and  characteristics  of  these 
provinces,  and  the  most  complete  researches  yet 
published  into  this  interesting  portion  of  Palestine, 
see  Porter's  Damascus,  vol.  ii.  [G.] 

BA'SHAN-HA'VOTH-JAIB,  a  name  given 
to  Argob  after  its  conquest  by  Jair  (Deut.  iii. 
14). 

BASH'EMATH,  or  BAS'MATH  (npb'3, 

fragrant ;  Bcurtfj.de ;  Basemath).  1.  Daughter  of 
Ishmacl,  the  last  married  of  the  three  wives  of 
Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  3,  4,  .13),  from  whose  son, 
Keuel,  four  tribes  of  the  Edomites  were  descended. 
When  first  mentioned  she  is  called  Mahalath  (Gen. 
xxviii.  9);  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  name 
Bashemath  is  in  the  narrative  (Gen.  xxvi.  34) 
given  to  another  of  Esau's  wives,  the  daughter  of 
Elon  the  Hittite.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  Esau's 
wives  receive  different  names  in  the  genealogical 
table  of,  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi.)  from  those 
by  which  they  have  been  previously  mentioned 
in  the  history.  The  diversity  will  be  best  seen  by 
placing  the  names  side  by  side  :— 


Gssfaioot 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  3). 

1.  Adah,  d.  of  Elon. 

2.  Aholihamab,  d.  of  Anah. 

3.  ItasheinaUi.d.of  lahluaeL 


Narrative 
(Gen.  xxvi.  34 ;  xxvitl.  »). 

2.  nasbemath,  d.  or  Elon. 
1.  Judith,  d.  of  Beerl. 

3.  MabaUttb,  d.  of  lslimacl. 


Whatever  be  the  explanation  of  this  diversity  of 
names,  there  is  even  reason  for  supposing  that  they 
refer  to  the  same  persons  respectively;  and  we  may 
Well  conclude  with  Hengstenberg  that  the  change 
of  all  the  names  cannot  have  arisen  from  accident ; 
and  further,  that  the  names  in  the  genealogical  table, 
which  is  essentially  an  Edomitish  document,  are 
those  which  these  women  respectively  bore  as  the 
wives  of  Esau  (Hengstenberg,  Auth.d.  Pent.  ii.  277, 
Eng.  transl.  ii.  22(i).  This  view  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  the  Seirite  wife,  who  is  called  Judith 
in  the  narrative,  appears  in  the  genealogical  account 
under  the  name  of  Auomiiamah,  a  name  which 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  a  district  of  Iduimvi 
(den.  xxxvi.  41).    The  only  ground  for  hesitation 
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or  suspicion  of  error  in  the  text  is  the  occurrence  of 
this  name  Bashemath  both  in  the  narratiTe  and 
the  genealogy,  though  applied  to  different  persons. 
The  Samaritan  text  seeks  to  remove  this  difficulty  by 
readiDg  Mahalath  instead  of  Bashemath  in  the  gene- 
alogy. We  might  with  more  probability  suppose 
that  this  name  (Bashemath)  has  been  assigned  to  the 
wrong  person  in  one  or  other  of  the  passages ;  but  if 
so  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which  is  erroneous. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Solomon  and  wife  of  one 
of  his  officers,  called  in  A.  V.  Basmath  (1  K. 
iv.  15).  [F.  W.  G.] 

BASIN.  1 .  inTD ;  iptiKr, ;  phiala ;  from  fTIJ , 
to  scatter  (Ges.  p.  434) ;  often  in  A.  V.  bowl.  2. 
|JX;  Kparhp  ;  crater.  3.  "liD3  ;  crater;  in  A.  V. 
sometimes  cap,  from  1D3,  cocer,  a  cup  with  a  lid. 
4.  C|D,  wrongly  in  LXX.  (Ex.  xii.  22)  Sipa,  and 
in  Vulg.  limen  (Ges.  p.  965). 

1.  Between  the  various  vessels  bearing  in  the 
A.  V.  the  names  of  basin,  bowl,  charger,  cup  and 
dish,  it  is  scarcely  possible  now  to  ascertain  the 
precise  distinction,  as  very  few,  if  any  remains  are 
known  up  to  the  present  time  to  exist  of  Jewish 
earthen  or  metal  ware,  and  as  the  same  words  are 
variously  rendered  in  different  places.  We  can 
only  conjecture  as  to  their  form  and  material  from 
the  analogy  of  ancient  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  speci- 
mens of  works  of  the  same  kind,  and  from  modem 
Oriental  vessels  for  culinary  or  domestic  purposes. 
Among  the  smaller  vessels  for  the  Tabernacle  or 
Temple-service,  many  must  have  been  required  to 
receive  from  the  sacrificial  victims  the  blood  to  be 
sprinkled  for  purification.  Moses,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  great  ceremony  of  purification  in  the  wilder- 
ness, put  half  the  blood  in  "  the  basins"  JtjJNn,  or 

*  T  -  T 

bowls,  and  afterwards  sprinkled  it  on  the  people 
(Ex.  xxiv.  6,  8,  xxxix.  21 ;  Lev.  i.  5,  ii.  15,  iii.  2, 
8,  13,  iv.  5,  34*  viii.  23,  24,  xiv.  14,  25,  xvi.  15, 
19 ;  Heb.  ix.  19).  Among  the  vessels  cast  in 
metal,  whether  gold,  silver,  or  brass,  by  Hiram  for 
Solomon,  besides  the  laver  and  great  sea,  mention 
is  made  of  basins,  bowls,  and  cups.  Of  the  first 
('fntD,  marg.  bowls)  he  is  said  to  have  made  100 

(2  Chr.  iv.  8  ;  1  K.  vii.  45,  46.  Cf.  Ex.  xxv. 
29  and  1  Chr.  xxviii.  14,  17).  Josephus,  pro- 
bably with  great  exaggeration,  reckons  of  <pidAai 
and  irwovttta,  20,000  in  gold  and  40,000  in  silver, 
besides  an  equal  number  in  each  metal  of  Kparijpts, 
tor  the  offerings  of  flour  mixed  with  oil  {Ant. 
viii.  3  §§7,  8.  Comp.  Birch,  Hist,  of  Pottery, 
i.  152). 

2.  The  "  b«in  "  from  which  our  Lord  washed 
the  disciples'  feet,  vtm-^jp,  was  probably  deeper  and 
larger  than  the  hand-basin  for  sprinkling,  TD 

(Jer.  Iii.  18),  which,  in  A.  V.  "  caldrons,"  Vulg. 
lebetes,  is  by  the  Syr.  rendered  basins  for  washing 
the  feet  (John  xi ii.  5).  (Schleusner,  Drusius.) 
[Washing  of  Feet  and  Hands.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

BASKET.  The  Hebrew  terms  used  in  the 
description  of  this  article  are  as  follows:  (1)  SD, 
so  called  from  the  tveigs  of  which  it  was  originally 
made,  specially  used  as  the  Greek  Kayovv  (Horn. 
Od.  iii.  442),  and  the  Latin  canistrum  (Virg.  Aen. 
i.  701)  for  holding  bread  (Gen.  xl.  16  ff. ;  Ex. 
xxix.  3,  23;  Lev.  viii.  2,  26,  31 ;  Num.  vi.  15, 
17,  19).  The  form  of  the  Egyptian  bread-basket 
is  delineated  in  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  226, 


after  the  specimens  represented  in  the  tomb  of 
Rameses  III.  These  were  made  of  gold  (comp.  Horn. 
Od.  x.  355),  and  we  must  assume  that  the  term 
sal  passed  from  its  strict  etymological  meaning  to 
any  vessel  applied  to  the  purpose.  In  Judg.  vi.  19, 
meat  is  served  up  in  a  sat,  which  could  hardly 
have  been  of  wickerwork.  The  expression  *"in 

(Gen.  xl.  16)  is  sometimes  referred  to  the  material 
of  which  the  baskets  were  made  (Kara  Palvi 
Symm.),  or  the  white  colour  of  the  peeled  sticks, 
or  lastly  to  their  being  "  full  of  holes  "  (A.  V. 

margin),  i.  e.  open  work  baskets.    (2)  T\T? 


Egyptian Bfuluu.   (From  Wilkmon.) 


a  word  of  kindred  origin,  applied  to  the  basket  used 
in  gathering  grapes  (Jer.  vi.  9).    (3)  SOO,  in 

which  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  were  presented 
(Deut.  xx vi.  2,  4).  From  its  being  coupled  with 
the  kneading-bowl  (A.  V.  "store";  Deut.  xxviii. 
5, 17),  we  may  infer  that  it  was  also  used  for  house- 
hold purposes,  perhaps  to  bring  the  corn  to  the 
mill.  The  equivalent  term  in  the  LXX.  for  this 
and  the  preceding  Hebrew  words  is  xipraWos, 
which  specifically  means  a  basket  that  tapers  down- 
wards (x6<piyos  ofiif  T<k  xdrce,  Suid.),  similar  to 
the  Roman  corbis.  This  shape  of  basket  appears 
to  have  been  familiar  to  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson, 
ii.  401).    (4)  3-1^3,  so  called  from  its  similarity 


Egyptian  Bvskcto.  (From  Wilklouo.) 


to  a  birdcage  or  trap  (icipraMot  is  used  in  the 
latter  sense  in  Ecclus.  xi.  30),  probably  in  regard 
to  its  having  a  lid:  it  was  used  for  carrying  fruit 
(Am.  viii.  1,  2)  ;  the  LXX.  gives  tyyos  ;  Symm. 
more  correctly  ici(Aa0os ;  the  Vulg.  uncinus.  (5) 
m,  used  like  the  Greek  wdAafor  (LXX.)  for  car- 
rying fruit  (Jer.  xxiv.  1,  2),  as  well  as  on  a  larger 
scale  for  carrying  clay  to  the  brickyard  (1's.  lxxxi. 
6;  Koiptvos,  LXX.;  pots,  A.V.),  or  for  holding 
bulky  ai tides  (2  K.  x.  7;  KapraWos,  LXX.): 
the  shape  of  this  basket  and  the  mode  of  carrying 
it  usual  among  the  brickmakers  in  Egypt  is  deli- 
neated in  Wilkinson,  ii.  99,  and  aptlv  illustrates 
Ps.  lxxxi.  6. 
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BA8MATH 


BATH-RABBIM 


The  name  Sallai  (Neh.  xi.  8,  m.  20)  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  manufacture  of  baskets  was  a 
recognised  trade  among  the  Hebrews. 

In  the  N.T.  baskets  are  described  under  the  three 
following  terms,  k6<Pivos,  orvpts,  and  anpyAyn. 
The  last  occurs  only  in  2  Cor.  ii.  33,  in  describing 
St.  Paul's  escape  from  Damascus :  the  word  pro- 
perly refers  to  anything  twisted  like  a  rope  (Aesch. 
Snppt.  791)  or  any  article  woven  of  rope  (xKtyna 
ri  Ik  trxoiyiov,  Suid.) ;  fish-baskets  specially 
were  so  made  (4to  trxptviov  TrXtyftirtov  tSs 
buoSoxh"  tx^^uyt  Etym.  Mag.).  With  regard  to 
the  two  former  words,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
K6<pivos  is  exclusively  used  in  the  description  of  the 
miracle  of  feeding  the  five  thousand  (Matt.  xiv. 
20,  xvi.  9 ;  Mark  vi.  43 ;  Luke  ix.  17 ;  John  vi. 
13),  and  <rwupls  in  that  of  the  four  thousand 
(Matt.  xv.  37 ;  Mark  viii.  8),  the  distinction  is 
most  definitely  brought  out  in  Mark  viii.  19,  20. 
The  tnrvfis  is  also  mentioned  as  the  means  of 
St.  Paul's  escape  (Acts  ix.  25).  The  dinerence 
between  these  two  kinds  of  baskets  is  not  very 
apparent.  Their  construction  appears  to  have  been 
the  same;  for  K6<pims  is  explained  by  Snidas  as 
iiyytiw  »\«rroV,  while  ampls  is  generally  con- 
nected with  o-rtipa.  The  <mpls  (sporta,  Vulg.) 
seems  to  have  been  most  appropriately  used  of  the 
provision  basket,  the  Roman  sportula.  Hesychius 
explains  it  as  to  t&v  wvpuv  S770J ;  compare  also 
the  expression  Survov  Airb  airvptb'os  (Athen.  viii. 
17).  The  K^tpivos  seems  to  have  been  generally 
larger.  According  to  Ktym.  Mag.  it  is  $a$b  md 
koiXoh  x<6pVlia  j  <u  used  by  the  Romans  (Colum. 
xi.  3,  p.  460)  it  contained  manure  enough  to  make 
a  portable  hotbed  [Diet,  of  Ant.  Copmiros]:  in 
Home  itself  it  was  constantly  carried  about  by  the 
Jews  {quorum  cophinus  foenumque  supellex,  Juv. 
iii.  14,  vi.  542).  Ureswell  (Diss.  viii.  pt.  4)  surmises 
that  the  use  of  the  cophinus  was  to  sleep  in,  but 
there  is  little  to  support  this.  [W.  L.  B.] 

BAS'MATH  (nnt?3;  4  B<ure«u£9;  Base- 
math),  a  daughter  of  Solomon,  married  to  Ahi- 
mnaz,  one  of  his  commissariat  officers  (1  K.  iv. 
15).  [Bashematii.] 

BAS'SA  (BaoW;  Alex.  BaWa;  Vulg.  not 
recognizable),  1  Esd.  v.  16.  [Bezai.] 

BA'STAI  (fieurici;  Hasten),  1  Esd.  v.  31. 
[Besai.] 

BAT  (f^QJ);  'hatalteph),  an  animal  in- 
cluded by  the  Mosaic  law  among  unclean  things 
which  may  not  be  eaten  (Deut.  xiv.  18,  19,  and 
Lev.  xi.  19,  20).  It  is  accurately  described  in  the 
latter  passage  as  a  fowl  that  creeps,  going  upon 
all-fours,  for  the  bat  has  claws  on  its  pinions  by 
which  it  attaches  itself  to  the  surface  of  its  dwell- 
ing-place, and  creeps  along  it.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Is.  ii.  20.  Bats  are  very  common  in  the  East. 
Layard  {Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  307)  describes 
his  visit  to  a  cavern  on  the  banks  of  the  Khabour, 
swarming  with  bats.  "  Flying  towards  the  light," 
he  adds,  "  these  noisome  beasts  compelled  us  to  re- 
treat. They  clung  to  our  clothes,  and  our  bands 
could  scarcely  prevent  them  settling  on  our  faces. 
The  rustling  of  their  wings  was  like  the  noise  of  a 
great  wind,  and  an  abominable  stench  arose  from 
the  recesses  of  the  cave." 

The  derivation  of  is  of  itself  conclusive  as 

to  its  meaning,  brinj  from         =  JU?.  oaliai- 


nosa  fait  nox,  and  S)J?  volant ;  just  as  we  have  the 

Gk.  vvKTtpts  from  vi£,  and  the  Latin  VesperlUio 
from  vesper.  Gesenius  points  out  a  similar  deriva- 
tion in  Persian.    Comp.  Ov.  Met.  iv.  415 : — 

"  Lucemque  perosl 
Nocte  volant,  seroque  trahunl  a  vespere  nomen." 

In  the  three  passages  above  referred  to  the  IJCX. 
have  viiertpis.  [W.  D.] 

BATH,  BATHING.  This  was  a  prescribed 
part  of  the  Jewish  ritual  of  purification  in  cases  of 
accidental,  leprous,  or  ordinary  uncleanness  (Lev. 
xv.  pass.,  xvi.  28,  xiii.  6 ;  Num.  xix.  7,  19 ;  2 
Sam.  xi.  2, 4  ;  2  K.  v.  10) ;  as  also  after  mourning 
which  always  implied  defilement,  e.  g.  Ruth  iii.  3  ; 
2  Sam.  xii.  20.  The  high-priest  at  his  inaugura- 
tion (Lev.  xiii.  6)  and  on  the  day  of  atonement, 
once  before  each  solemn  act  of  propitiation  (xvi.  4, 
24),  was  also  to  bathe.  This  the  rabbis  have  multi- 
plied into  ten  times  on  that  day.  Maimon.  (Constit. 
de  Vasts  Sonet,  v.  3)  gives  rules  for  the  strict 
privacy  of  the  high-priest  in  bathing.  There  were 
bath-rooms  in  the  later  Temple  over  the  chambers 
Abtines  and  Happamah  for  the  priests'  use  (Light- 
foot,  Descr.  of  Temp.  24).  A  bathing-chamber  was 
probably  included  in  houses  even  of  no  great  rank  in 
cities  from  early  times  (2  Sam.  xi.  2) ;  much  more 
in  those  of  the  wealthy  in  later  times;  often  in 
gardens  (Susan.  15).  With  this,  anointing  was 
customarily  joined ;  the  climate  making  both  these 
essential  alike  to  health  and  pleasure,  to  which 
luxury  added  the  use  of  perfumes  (Susan.  17  ;  Jud. 
x.  3 ;  Esth.  ii.  12).  The  "  pools,"  such  as  that  of 
Siloam,  and  Hezckiali's  (Neh.  iii.  15,  16 ;  2  K.  xx. 
20;  Is.  xxii.  11;  John  ix.  7),  often  sheltered  by 
porticoes  (John  v.  2),  arc  the  first  indications  wi» 
have  of  public  bathing  accommodation.  Ever  since 
the  time  of  Jason  (Prideanx,  ii.  168)  the  Greek  usages 
of  the  bath  probably  prevailed,  and  an  allusion  in 
Josephus  {Xoutrificyos  crTpariarM^rtpov,  B.  J.  i. 
17,  §7)  seems  to  imply  the  use  of  the  bath  (hence, 
no  doubt,  a  public  one,  as  in  Rome,)  by  legionary 
soldiers.  We  read  also  of  a  castle  luxuriously  pro- 
vided with  a  volume  of  water  in  its  court,  and  of 
a  Herodian  palace  with  spacious  pools  adjoining,  in 
which  the  guests  continued  swimming,  &c.  in  very 
hot  weather  from  noon  till  dark  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii. 
4,  §11,  xv.  3,  §3).  The  hot  baths  of  Tiberias, 
or  more  strictly  of  Emmaus  (Euseb.  Onotnatt. 
Al6A.fi,  query  Aip&0  ?  Bonfrerius)  near  it,  and  of 
Oallirrhoe,  near  the  Eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
were  much  resorted  to.  (lieland,  i.  46 ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  2,  xvii.  6,  §5,  B.  J.  i.  33,  §5 ;  Amm. 
Marceli.  xiv.  8;  Stanley,  375,  295.)  The  parallel 
customs  of  ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  are 
too  well  known  to  need  special  allusion.  (See  Diet, 
of  Or.  and  Rom.  Ant.  art.  Balneae.)      [H.  H.] 

BATH.  [Measures.] 

BATH-RAB'BIM.  the  gate  op  (T13  TJR? 
D'31),  one  of  the  gates  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Heshbon,  by  (^Jf)  which  were  two  "pools,"*  where- 
to Solomon  likens  the  eyes  of  his  beloved  (Cant.  vii. 
4  [5]).  The  "Gate  of  Batlrrabbim"  at  Heshbon 
would,  according  to  the  Oriental  custom,  be  the 
gate  pointing  to  a  town  of  that  name.  The  only 
place  in  this  neighbourhood  at  all  resembling  Bnth- 


*  The  '•  fishpools  "  of  the  A.  V.  is  from  p  scinat  of 
theVul|r.  The  Hebrew  word  Bcrocah  is  simply  a 
pool  or  tank. 
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mbbim  iu  sound  is  Rsbbah  {Ammdn),  but  the  one 
tank  ol°  which  we  gain  any  intelligence  as  remain- 
ing at  ffesb&n,  is  on  the  opposite  (S.)  side  of  the 
town  to  Ammdn  (Porter,  Handbook,  298).  Future 
investigations  may  settle  this  point.  The  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  translate  :  Iv  rvKms  Bvyarpbs  toAASv;  in 
portd  filiae  multitudinis.  [G.] 

BATH'SHEBA  0>3irn3,  2  Sam.  xi.  3,  Sk. ; 
also  called  Bathshua,  JHBT13,  in  1  Chr.  iii.  5; 

BijfWa£<t;  Joseph.  BteBoafU  ;  i.  e.  daughter  of  an 
oath,  or,  daughter  of  seven,  x.  years),  the  daughter 
of  Eliam  (2  Sam.  xi.  3),  or  Ammiel  (1  Chr.  iii.  5), 
the  son  of  Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34),  the  wife  of 
Uriah  the  Hittite.  It  is  probable  that  the  enmity  of 
Ahithophel  towards  David  was  increased, if  notcaused, 
by  the  dishonour  brought  by  him  upon  his  family  iu 
die  person  of  Bathsheba.  The  child  which  was  the 
fruit  of  her  adulterous  intercourse  with  David  died : 
but  after  marriage  she  became  the  mother  of  four 
sons,  Solomon  (Matt.  i.  6),  Shimea,  Shobab,  and 
Nathan.  When,  in  David  s  old  age,  Adooijah,  an 
elder  son  by  Haggith,  attempted  to  set  aside  in  his 
own  favour  the  succession  promised  to  Solomon, 
Bathsheba  was  employed  by  Nathan  to  inform  the 
king  of  the  conspiracy  (1  K.  i.  11,  IS,  23).  After 
the  accession  of  Solomon,  she,  as  queen-mother,  re- 
quested permission  of  her  son  for  Adonijah  to  take 
in  marriage  Abishag  the  Shunaraite.  This  permis- 
sion was  refused,  and  became  the  occasion  of  the 
execution  of  Adonijah  (1  K.  i.  24,  25).  [DAVID.] 
Bathsheba  was  said  by  Jewish  tradition  to  have  com- 
posed and  recited  Prov.  xxxi.  by  way  of  admonition 
or  reproof  to  her  son  Solomon,  on  his  marriage  with 
Pharaoh's  daughter.  Calmet,  Diet.  a.  v. ;  Corn,  a 
Lapid.  on  Prov.  xxxi.  [H.  W.  P.] 

BATir-SHUA  (JHeJ-na;  Vat.  and  Alex. 

V  Rrip<TcL$t4 ;  Bethsabee),  a  variation  of  the  name 
of  Bathsheba,  mother  of  Solomon,  occurring  only 
in  1  Chr.  iii.  5.  It  is  perhaps  worth  notice  that 
Shua  was  a  Canaanite  name  (corap.  1  Chr.  ii.  3,  and 
Gen.  xxxviii.  2,  12 — where  "Bath-sb.ua"  is  really 
the  name  of  Judah's  wife),  while  Bathsheba  s 
original  husband  was  a  Hittite. 

BATH-ZACHABI'AS  (quasi  Fin3T  TVS ; 

BcuSfaxapla  ;  Alex,  and  Joseph.  BfBfaxapla ; 
BetKtachara),  a  place,  named  only  1  Mac.  vi. 
32,  33,  to  which  Judas  Maccabaeus  marched  from 
Jerusalem,  and  where  he  encamped  for  the  relief 
of  Bethsura  (Bethzur)  when  the  latter  was 
besieged  by  Antiochus  Eupator.  The  two  places 
were  seventy  stadia  apart  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  9,  §4), 
and  the  approaches  to  Bathzacharia  were  intricate 
and  confined — <rrtrr)s  o6cr>)t  rr)s  rapitov  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  i.  i.  §5,  and  comp.  the  passage  cited  above, 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  Josephus  knew  the 
spot).  This  description  is  met  in  every  respect  by 
the  modem  Beit  Sakdrteh,  which  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Robinson  at  nine  miles  north  of  Beitsdr, 
"  on  au  almost  isolated  promontory  or  tell,  jutting 
ont  between  two  deep  valleys,  and  connected  with 
the  high  ground  south  by  a  low  neck  between  the 
heads  of  the  valleys,  the  neck  forming  the  only 
place  of  access  to  what  must  have  been  an  almost 
impregnable  position"  (Rob.  iii.  283,  284).  The 
place  lies  in  the  entangled  country  west  of  the 
Hebron  road  between  four  and  five  miles  south  of 
h-tltlchem.    [Bethzur.]  [G.] 


BAVAI  (*13;  Btvti;  Bami),  son  of  Henadad, 
ruler  (1E>)  of  the  "  district "  ^Ss)  of  Keilah  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  18). 

BAY-TBEE.  TheHeb.  Ezr&ch  (ITTfK)  occurs 

only  once  in  the  Bible,  in  Ps.  xxxvii.  35,  where  the 
A.  V.  renders  it  bay-tree,  and  in  the  margin  "  a  tree 
that  groweth  in  his  own  soil."  In  this  passage  the 
LXX.  have  Its  tAj  ttitpovs  rov  Atpdvov.  Gesenius 
readers  it  arbor  indigena,  and  derives  it  from  the  root 
ITlt,  ortus  est  sot,  provenit,  progerminavit,  the  form 
mTK  being  equivalent  to  rnj,  with  K  prosthetic. 
There  is  no  authority  for  assigning  the  name  to  any 
particular  tree,  though  many  commentators  suppose 
the  laurel  to  be  meant.  The  tttSpot  of  the  LXX. 
arose  from  confounding  ITITK  with  ntTtt.  [W.  D.] 

BAZUTH  (n^V3),  "Children  of  B."  were 
amongst  the  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Ze rub- 
babel  (Neh.  vii.  54).  In  Ezr.  ii.  52,  the  name 
is  given  as  Bazluth  (T1^>X3).  LXX.  in  both 
BaaakdS;  Besluth.  [BASALOTH.] 

BDELLIUM,  the  translation  of  the  Heb. 
bedolach  (nyi3),  which  occurs  only  twice  in 
the  Scriptures.  It  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  ii.  12 
as  one  of  the  productions  of  the  land  of  11a- 
vilah,  and  in  Num.  xi.  7,  where  the  colour  of 
the  manna  is  said  to  be  as  the  colour  of  bdellium, 
while  in  Exod.  xvi.  14  the  manna  is  likened 
to  the  hoar-frost  on  the  ground.  The  LXX.  ren- 
der H  by  ivSpai  in  Gen.  and  by  lepivraWoy  in 
Num.  They  therefore  took  it  to  be  a  precious  stone ; 
in  which  they  are  followed  by  Reland,  who  sup- 
poses it  to  be  a  crystal,  and  by  Wahl  and  Hartmann, 
who  render  it  beryl,  and  would  read  n?'"Q  for 

Others  have  taken  it  to  be  Bdellium,  a 

vegetable  product  exuding  from  a  tree  growing  in 
Arabia,  India,  and  Babylonia,  whitish  in  colour, 
resinous,  pellucid,  and  approaching  to  the  colour  of 
frankincense.  Dioscorides  describes  it  (i.  70,  al. 
80),  and  after  him  Pliny  (xii.  9,  §19).  See  also 
Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  1,  §6 ;  Celsius,  Hierob.  i.  324 ; 
and  Clericus,  ad  Gen.  ii.  12.  Gesenius  objects  to 
both  these  explanations.  It  cannot  be  a  precious 
stone,  he  argues,  because  in  Gen.  ii.  12  }3K  is  pre- 
nxedtoDnt?,  not  to  It  is  not  a  gum,  because 

that  would  not  be  of  sufficient  value  to  rank  with 
the  gold  and  precious  stones  of  the  land  of  Havilah. 
He  adopt*  therefore  the  theory  of  Bochart  (Sieroz. 
ii.  674-83,  iii.  592,  Lips.)  that  H^h3  signifies 
pearls,  which  are  found  in  great  abundance  on  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  this  case  l"lVl3  is  a 
quadriliteral  from  ^"13,  with  a  guttural  added,  and 
signifies  margarita  selecta  et  eximia.  It  is  most 
probable  that  bedolach  is  a  precious  stone.  [W.  D.] 

BEALI'AH  (n»f?{?3,  remarkable  as  containing 
the  names  of  both  Baal  and  Jah ;  BaoW ; 
Baalia),  a  Benjamite,  who  went  over  to  David  at 
Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  5). 

BE'AXOTH  (nfyj?3,  the  plur.  fern,  form  of 
Baal ;  BaApaWr ;  Alex.  BaAwfl  ;  Baloth),  a  town 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24). 
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BB'AN,  Children  of  (vToi  Budr;  Joseph,  vioi 

too  Badvov  ;  filii  Bean),  a  tribe,  apparently  of 
predatory  Bedouin  habits,  retreating  into  "  towers" 
(irorryouj)  when  not  plundering,  and  who  were  de- 
stroyedby  Judas  Maccabaeus(l  Macv.4).  The  name 
has  been  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Beon  ;  but 
in  the  absence  of  more  information  this  must  remain 
mere  conjecture,  especially  as  it  is  very  difficult  to 
tell  from  the  context  whether  the  residence  of  this 
people  was  on  the  east  or  west  of  Jordan.  [G.] 

BEANS  6-1S;  Pil),  mentioned  in  2  Sam. 
xvii.  28  among  the  provisions  brought  for  David 
and  for  the  people  to  Mnhanaim,  and  in  Ez.  iv. 
9  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  bread  which 
the  prophet  should  eat  for  390  days.  The  LXX. 
in  both  places  have  maitis.  ?4B  is  from  the 
root  ^B,  which,  according  to  Gesenius,  signifies 

votvmio  aequare  et  eomplanare,  though,  accord- 
ing to  others,  finJere,  secare.  In  the  former  case 
we  have  allusion  to  the  rounded  form  of  the  bean 
—in  the  latter  to  its  mode  of  germination.  The 
monuments  of  Egypt  show  that  the  bean  was  culti- 
vated in  that  country  at  an  early  date  ;  and  ih  spite 
of  the  contrary  statement  of  Herodotus,  it  was 
probably  an  article  of  food  with  the  lower  classes. 
Beans  with  rice  and  dourra  bread  are  chief  articles 
of  food  to  this  day  among  the  Fellahs.  They  eat 
horse-beans  steeped  in  oil.  [W.  D.] 

BEAR  (yn  and  3*1 ;  Soktoj;  ursa),  an 
animal  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture.  The 
ferocity  of  the  she-bear  when  deprived  of  her 
cubs  is  alluded  to  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  8 ;  Prov. 
xvii.  12 ;  and  Hos.  xiii.  8 — its  attacking  flocks  in 
1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  36,  37 — its  hostility  to  cattle  is 
implied  in  Is.  xi.  7 — its  roaring  in  Is.  lix.  1 1 — its 
habit  of  ranging  far  and  wide  for  food  in  Prov. 
xxviii.  15 — its  lying  in  wait  for  its  prey  in  Lam. 
iii.  10 ;  and  from  2  K.  ii.  24  we  may  infer  that  it 
would  attack  men,  and  from  Am.  v.  19  that  it 
was  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  lion.  The  second 
beast  of  Daniel's  vision  "  was  like  to  a  bear,  and  it 
raised  up  itself  on  one  side,  and  it  had  three  ribs  in 
the  mouth  of  it  between  the  teeth  of  it :  and  they 
said  thus  unto  it,  Arise,  devour  much  flesh."  The 
was  therefore  a  carnivorous  animal.  The  beast 
in  Rev.  xiii.  2  had  the  feet  of  a  bear.  It  is  also 
mentioned  in  Wind.  xi.  17,  and  Eoclus.  xlvii.  3. 
The  LXX.  translate  it  by  Spit-rot.  Gesenius  de- 
rives 3^1  from  33^,  rf**t,  rependo  incessit ;  but 
Bochart  (Hieroz.  i.  806)  says  it  was  so  called  be- 

cause  it  is  an  hairy  animal,  comparing 

parvos  pilot  habuit  in  facie.  The  variety  of  the 
Asiatic  bear  which  inhabits  the  Himalayas  is  espe- 
cially ferocious,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  same 
species  among  the  mountains  of  Armenia  is  the 
animal  of  Scripture.  [w\  D.] 

BEARD  (ffJJ;  »^y»,;  barba).  Western 
Asiatics  have  always  cherished  the  beard  as  the 
badge  of  the  dignity  of  manhood,  and  attached 
to  it  the  importance  of  a  feature.  The  Egyptians 
on  the  contrary,  sedulously,  for  the  most  part, 
shaved  the  hair  of  the  face  and  head,  and  compelled 
their  slaves  to  do  the  like.  Herodotus  (i.  36) 
mentions  it  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Egyptians,  that 
they  let  the  beard  grow  in  mourning,  being  at  all 
other  times  shaved.    Hence  Joseph,  when  released 


from  prison,  "shaved  his  beard"  to  appear  before 
Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  14).  It  was,  however,  the  prac- 
tice among  the  Egyptians  to  wear  a  false  beard 


Beuda.    Ecrpfen,  from  Wilkinwn  flop  Tom  1     Of  otter  natxm 
from  Kuwllloi  and  L*y«iu  (bottom  row). 


made  of  plaited  hair,  and  of  a  different  form  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  of  the  persons,  private  individuals 
being  represented  with  a  small  beard,  scarcely  two 
inches  long,  kings  with  one  of  considerable  length, 
square  at  the  bottom,  and  gods  with  one  turning  up 
at  the  end  (Wilkinson,  An.  Eg;/pt.  suppl.  plate  77, 
part  2).  The  enemies  of  the  Egyptians,  including 
prolably  many  of  the  nations  of  Canaan,  Syria,  and 
Armenia,  &c,  are  represented  nearly  always  bearded. 
On  the  tomb  of  Beni  Hassan  is  represented  a  train 
of  foreigners  with  asses  and  cattle,  who  all  have 
short  beards,  as  have  also  groups  of  various  nations 
on  another  monument. 

Egyptians  of  low  caste  or  mean  condition  are  re- 
presented sometimes,  in  the  spirit  of  caricature, 
apparently  with  beards  of  slovenly  growth  (Wil- 
kinson, ii.  127).  In  the  Ninevite  monuments  is  a 
series  of  battle-views  from  the  capture  of  Lachish  by 
Sennacherib,  in  which  the  captives  have  beards  very 
like  some  of  those  in  the  Egyptian  monuments. 

There  is,  however,  an  appearance  of  convention- 
alism both  in  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  treatment  of 
the  hair  and  beard  on  monuments,  which  prevents 
our  accepting  it  as  characteristic.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  decide  with  certainty  the  meaning  of  the 
precept  (Lev.  xix.  27,  xxi.  5)  regarding  the 
"  corners  of  the  beard."  It  seems  to  imply  some- 
thing in  which  the  cut  of  a  Jewish  beard  had  a 
ceremonial  difference  from  that  of  other  western 
Asiatics;  and  on  comparing  Herod,  iii.  8  with  Jer. 
ix.  26,  xxv.  23,  xlix.  32,  it  is  likely  that  the  Jews 
retained  the  hair  on  the  sides  of  the  face  between 
the  ear  and  eye  (fcpoVaqVu),  which  the  Arabs  and 
others  shaved  away.  Sue  and  fulness  of  beard  are 
said  to  be  regarded,  at  the  present  day,  as  a  mark  of 
respectability  and  trustworthiness.  The  beard  is 
the  object  of  an  oath,  and  that  on  which  blessings 
or  shame  are  spoken  of  as  resting  (D'Arvieux, 
Moeurs  et  Cotttumes  des  Arabes).  The  custom 
was  and  is  to  shave  or  pluck  it  and  the  hair  out 
in  mourning  (Is.  1.  6,  xv.  2;  Jer.  xli.  5,  xlviii. 
37;  Ezr.  ix.  3;  Bar.  vi.  31);  to  neglect  it  in 
seasons  of  permanent  affliction  (2  Sam.  xix.  24),  and 
to  regard  any  insult  to  it  as  the  last  outrage  which 
enmity  can  inflict.  Thus  David  resented  the  treat- 
ment of  his  ambassadors  by  Hanun  (2  Sam.  x.  4) ; 
so  the  people  of  God  are  figuratively  spoken  of  as 
"beard '  or  "hair"  which  he  will  shave  with  "the 
razor,  the  king  of  Assyria  "  (Is.  vii.  20).  The  beard 
was  the  object  of  salutation,  and  under  this  show  of 
friendly  reverence  Joab  beguiled  Amasa  (2  Sam.  xx. 
9).    The  dressing,  trimming,  anointing,  &c.  of  the 
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beard,  was  performed  with  much  ceremony  by  per- 
sons of  wealth  and  rank  (Ps.  exxxiii.  2).  The  re- 
moval of  the  beard  was  a  part  of  the  ceremonial 
treatment  proper  to  a  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  9).  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Jews  compelled  their  slaves 
to  wear  beards  otherwise  than  they  wore  their 
own;  although  the  Romans,  when  they  adopted 
the  fashion  of  shaving,  compelled  their  slaves  to 
cherish  their  hair  and  beard,  and  let  them  shave 
when  manumitted  (Liv.  xxxiv.  52,  xlv.  44).  [H.  H.] 

BE'BAI  (»33;  Bafiat,  BnM,  BnBat ;  Bebai). 

1.  "  Sons  of  Bebai,"  623  (Neh.  628)  in  number, 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
11 ;  Neh.  vii.  16  ;  1  Esd.  v.  13),  and  at  a  later 
period  twenty-eight  more,  under  Zechariah  the  son 
of  Bebai,  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  11).  Four 
of  this  family  had  taken  foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  28  ; 
1  Esd.  ix.  29).  The  name  occurs  also  among  those 
who  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  15).  [Babi.] 

2.  Father  of  Zechariah,  who  was  the  leader  of 
the  twenty-eight  men  of  his  tribe  mentioned  above 
(Ezr.  viii.  11).  Boflf. 

BE'BAI  (Alex.  BnBal ;  Vat.  omits;  Vulg. 
omits),  a  place  named  only  in  Jud.  xv.  4.  It  is 
possibly  a  mere  repetition  of  the  name  Chobai 
occurring  next  to  it. 

BE'CHER  033;  Box«V;  Bechor:  first-born, 

but  according  to  Gesen.  a  young  camel,  which 
Simonis  also  hints  at,  Onom.  p.  399). 

1.  The  second  son  of  Benjamin,  according  to  the 
list  both  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  and  1  Chr.  vii.  6;  but 
omitted  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin  in  1  Chr. 
viii.  1,  as  the  text  now  stands.  No  one,  however, 
can  look  at  the  Hebrew  text  of  1  Chr.  viii.  1, 

biefa  Has  j^s-nwrvtyn  jews,  without  at 

least  suspecting  that  M33,  his  first-born,  is  a 
corruption  of  "133,  Becker,  and  that  the  suffix  \  is  a 
corruption  of  \,  and  belongs  to  the  following  ^3C?K, 

so  that  the  genuine  sense  in  that  case  would  be, 
Benjamin  begat  Bela,  Becher,  and  Ashbel,  in  exact 
agreement  with  Gen.  xlvi.  21.  The  enumeration, 
the  second,  the  third,  &c.,  must  then  have  been 
added  since  the  corruption  of  the  text.  There  is, 
however,  another  view  which  may  be  taken,  viz., 
that  1  Chr.  viii.  1  is  right,  and  that  in  Gen.  xlvi. 
21,  and  I  Chr.  vii.  8,  "133,  as  a  proper  name,  is  a 
corruption  of  "03,  first-born,  and  so  that  Ben- 
jamin had  no  son  of  the  name  of  Becher.  In 
favour  of  this  view  it  may  be  said  that  the  position 
of  Becher,  immediately  following  Bela  the  first-born 
in  both  passages,  is  just  the  position  it  would  be  in 
if  it  meant  "  first-born ;"  that  Becher  is  a  singular 
name  to  give  to  a  second  son ;  and  that  the  dis- 
crepance between  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  where  Ashbel  is  the 
third  son,  and  1  Chr.  viii.  1.  where  he  is  expressly 
called  the  second,  and  the  omission  of  Ashbel  in 
1  Chr.  vii.  6,  would  all  be  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  of  "133  having  been  accidentally  taken 

for  a  proper  name,  instead  of  in  the  sense  of  "  first- 
born. It  may  be  added  further  that  in  1  Chr. 
viii.  38.  the  same  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  case 


*  We  are  more  inclined  to  think  it  is  a  corruption  of 
D1>  or  DtOt  and  belongs  to  the  preceding  *f1K,  Ehi, 
i.  Akiram  is  certainly  the  right  name,  us  appears  by 
Num.  xxvi.  38. 


of  the  sons  of  Azel,  of  whom  the  second  is  in  the 
A.  V.  called  Bocheru,  in  Hebrew  1T32,  but  which 

in  the'  LXX.  is  rendered  xpuroWoKos  atrrov,  and 
another  name,  'A<ri,  added  to  make  up  the  six  sons 
of  Azel.  And  that  the  LXX.  are  right  in  their 
rendering  is  made  highly  probable  by  the  very 
same  form  being  repeated  in  ver.  39,  "  and  the 
sons  of  Eshek  his  brother  were  Ulam  his  first-born, 
W33,  Jehush  tlm  second,"  &c.   The  support  too 

which  Becher  as  a  proper  name  derives  from  the 
occurrence  of  the  same  name  in  Num.  xxvi.  35,  is 
somewhat  weakened  by  the  fact  that  Bered  (BapiS, 
LXX.)  is  substituted  for  Becher  in  1  Chr.  vii.  20, 
and  that  it  is  omitted  altogether  in  the  LXX.  ver- 
sion of  Num.  xxvi.  35.  Moreover,  which  is  perhaps 
the  strongest  argument  of  all,  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  Benjamite  families  in  Num.  xxvi.  38,  there 
is  no  mention  of  Becher  or  the  Bachrites,  but 
Ashbel  and  the  Ashbelites  immediately  follow  Bela 
and  the  Belaites.  Notwithstanding,  however,  all 
this,  the  first  supposition  was,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  substantially  the  true  one.  Becher  was 
one  of  Benjamin's  three  sons,  Bela,- Becher,  Ashbel, 
and  came  down  to  Egypt  with  Jacob,  being  one  of 
the  fourteen  descendants  of  Rachel  who  settled  in 
Egypt,  viz.  Joseph  and  his  two  bona  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim,  Benjamin  and  his  three  sons  above  named, 
Gem,  Naaman,  Ehi  Ontt,  alias  DTflN,  Ahiram, 
Num.  xxvi.  38,  and  rTYIt*,  Aharah,  1  Chr.  viii.  1, 
and  perhaps  rfntt  and  rVfltJ,  ver.  4  and  7),  and 
Ard  (Tig,  but  in'l  Chr.  viii.' 3,  TWt,  Addar),  the 
sons  of  Bela,  Muppim  (otherwise  Shuppim,  and 
Shephuphan,  1  Chr.  vii.  12,  15,  viii.  5;  but  Shu- 
pham,  Num.  xxvi.  39)  and  Huppim  (Huram,  1  Chr. 
viii.  5,  but  Hupham  Num.  xxvi.  39),  apparently 
the  sons  of  Ahiram  or  Ehi  (Aher,  1  Chr.  vii.  12), 
and  Rosh,  of  whom  we  can  give  no  account,  as  there 
is  no  name  the  least  like  it  in  the  parallel  passages, 
unless  perchance  it  be  for  Joash  (tJ^rt'),  a  son  of 
Becher,  1  Chr.  vii.  8.*  And  so,  it  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation, the  LXX.  render  the  passage,  only  that 
they  make  Ard  the  son  of  Gera,  great-grandson 
therefore  to  Benjamin,  and  make  all  the  others  sons 
of  Bela.  As  regards  the  posterity  of  Becher,  we 
have  already  noticed  the  singular  fact  of  there 
being  no  family  named  after  him  at  the  numbering 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  as  related  in 
Num.  xxvi.  But  the  no  less  singular  circumstance 
of  there  being  a  Becher,  and  a  family  of  Bachrites, 
among  the  sons  of  Ephraim  (ver.  35),  seems  to  sup- 
ply the  true  explanation.  The  slaughter  of  the 
sons  of  Ephraim  by  the  men  of  Gath,  who  came  to 
steal  their  cattle  out  of  the  land  of  Goshen,  in  that 
border  affray  related  in  1  Chr.  vii.  21,  had  sadly 
thinned  the  house  of  Ephraim  of  its  males.  The 
daughters  of  Ephraim  must  therefore  have  sought 
husbands  in  other  tribes,  and  in  many  cases  must 
have  been  heiresses.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable 
that  Becher  ,b  or  his  heir  and  head  of  his  house, 
married  an  Ephraimitish  heiress,  a  daughter  of 
Shuthelah  (1  Chr.  vii.  20,  21),  and  so  that  his 
house  was  reckoned  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  just  as 
Jair,  the  son  of  Segub,  was  reckoned  in  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  (1  Chr.  ii.  22;  Num.  xxxii.  40,41).  The 

11  This  view  suggests  the  possibility  of  Becher  being 
really  the  first-born  of  Benjamin,  but  having  for- 
feited his  birthright  for  the  sake  of  tbe  Ephraimitish 
inheritance. 
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time  when  Bechcr  first  appears  among  the  Ephraim- 
ites,  viz.,  just  before  the  entering  into  the  promised 
land,  when  the  people  were  numbered  by  genealogies 
for  the  express  purpose  of  dividing  the  inheritance 
equitably  among  the  tribes,  is  evidently  highly 
favourable  to  this  view.  (See  Num.  xxvi.  52-56, 
xxvii.)  The  junior  branches  of  Becher's  family 
would  of  course  continue  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
Their  names,  as  given  in  1  Chr  vii.  8,  were 
Zemira,  Joash,  Eliezer,  Elioenai,  Omri,  Jerimoth, 
and  Abinh ;  other  branches  possessed  the  fields 
round  Anathoth  and  Alameth,  called  Alemeth 
vi.  60,  and  Almon  Josh.  xxi.  18.  Which  of  the 
above  were  Becher's  own  sons,  and  which  were 
grandsons,  or  more  remote  descendant*,  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  determine.  But  the  most  important 
of  them,  as  being  ancestor  to  king  Saul,  and  his 
great  captain  Abner  (2  Sam.  Hi.  38),  the  last  named 
Abiah,  was  it  seems  literally  Becher's  son.  The 
generations  appear  to  have  been  as  follows:  Becher 
— Abiah  (Aphiah,  1  Sam.  ix.  IV— Bechorath* — Zeror 
— Abiel  (Jehiel,  1  Chr.  iz.  35)— Ker— Kish— Saul. 
Abner  was  another  son  of  Ner,  brother  therefore  to 
Kish,  and  uncle  to  Saul.  Abiel  or  Jehiel  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  of  his  house  who  settled  at 
Gibeon  or  Gibeah  (1  Chr.  viii.  29,  iz.  35),  which  d 
perliaps  he  acquired  by  his  marriage  with  Maachah, 
and  which  became  thenceforth  the  seat  of  his  family, 
and  was  called  afterwards  Gibeah  of  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xi.  4 ;  Is.  z.  29).  From  1  Chr.  viii.  6  it  would 
seem  that  before  this,  Gibeon,  or  Geba,  had  been 
possessed  by  the  sons  of  Ehud  (called  Abihud  ver. 
3)  and  other  sons  of  Beta.  But  the  text  appears  to 
be  very  corrupt. 

Another  remarkable  descendant  of  Becher  was 
Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri,  a  Benjamite,  who  headed 
the  formidable  rebellion  against  David  described  in 
2  Sam.  zx. ;  and  another,  probably,  Shimei  the  son 
of  Gera  of  Bahnrim,  who  cursed  David  as  he  fled 
from  Absalom  Sam.  xvi.  5),  since  he  is  said  to 
be  "  a  man  of  the  family  of  the  house  of  Saul." 
But  if  so,  Gera  must  be  a  different  person  from  the 
Gera  of  Gen.  zlvi.  21  and  1  Chr.  viii.  3.  Perhaps 
therefore  nri9E1?  is  used  in  the  wider  sense  of 
tribe,  as  Josh.  vii.  17,  and  so  the  passage  may  only 
mean  that  Shimei  was  a  Benjamite.  In  this  case 
be  would  be  a  descendant  of  Bela. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  it  will  be  seen 
how  important  it  Is,  with  a  view  of  reconciling 
apparent  discrepancies,  to  bear  in  mind  the  different 
times  when  different  passages  were  written,  as  well 
as  the  principle  of  the  genealogical  divisions  of  the 
families.  Thus  in  the  case  before  ue  we  have  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  described  (1)  as  it  was  about  the 
time  when  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt ;  (2)  as  it 
was  just  before  the  entrance  into  Canaan ;  (3)  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  David ;  and  (4)  as  it  was  eleven 
generations  after  Jonathan  and  David,  i.  e.  in  Heze- 
kiah's  reign.  It  is  obvious  how  in  these  later  times 
many  new  heads  of  houses,  called  sons  of  Benjamin, 
would  have  sprung  up,  while  older  ones,  by  failure 
of  lines,  or  translation  into  other  tribes,  would  liave 
disappeared.  Even  the  non-appearance  of  Bechcr 
in  1  Chr.  viii.  1  may  be  accounted  for  on  this  prin- 
ciple, without  the  necessity  for  altering  the  tezt. 

2.  Son  of  Kphraim,  Num.  xzvi.  35,  called  Bered 
1  Chr.  vii.  20.  Same  as  the  preceding.  [A.C.H.] 

*  It  la  possible  that  Becborath  may  be  the  same 
person  as  Becher,  and  that  the  order  has  been  acci- 
dentally inverted. 

*  Comp.  I  Chr.  vU.  14,  vill.  S,  6,  29,  ix.  35. 


BE0H0'BATH(n^3?;  Vat,BaXfp.;  Alez. 
B«x«/xt<»;  Bechorath),  son' of  Aphiah,  or  Abiah, 
and  grandson  of  Becher,  according  to  1  Sam.  iz. 
1,  1  Chr.  vii.  8.   [Becher.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

BECTILETH,  the  plaik  op  (to  *<oW  Bo»- 
rtKaie ;  Alez.  B«rrc\e'0 ;  Syr.  A^*£J3  jUj^ 
=  house  of  slaughter),  mentioned  in  Jud.  ii.  21, 
as  lying  betweeu  Nineveh  and  Cilicia.  The  name 
has  been  compared  with  BcocrcuaWi,  a  town  of 
Syria  named  by  Ptolemy  ;  Bactiali  in  the  Peutinger 
Tables,  which  place  it  2 1  miles  from  Antioch.  The 
most  important  plain  in  this  direction  is  the  Bekaa, 
or  valley  lying  between  the  two  chains  of  Lebanon. 
And  it  is  possible  that  Bectileth  is  a  corruption  of 
that  well-known  name  :  if  indeed  it  be  a  historical 
word  at  all.  [G.] 

BED  and  BED-CHAMBEB.  We  may  dis- 
tinguish in  the  Jewish  bed  five  principal  parts  :— 
1.  the  substratum;  2.  the  covering;  3.  the  pil- 
low ;  4.  the  bedstead  or  analogous  support  for  1. ; 
5.  the  ornamental  portions. 


Bed*.  (Prom 


1.  This  substantive  portion  of  the  bed  was 
limited  to  a  mere  mat,  or  one  or  more  quilts.  2.  A 
quilt  finer  than  those  used  in  1 .  In  summer  a  thin 
blanket  or  the  outer  garment  worn  by  day  (1  Sam. 
ziz.  13)  sufficed.  This  latter,  in  the  case  of  a  poor 
person,  often  formed  both  1.  and  2.  and  that  with- 
out a  bedstead.  Hence  the  law  provided  that  it 
should  not  be  kept  in  pledge  after  sunset,  that  the 
poor  man  might  not  lack  his  needful  covering 
(Deut.  xziv.  13).  3.  The  only  material  mentioned, 
for  this  is  that  which  occurs  1  Sam.  xiz.  13,  and 
the  word  used  is  of  doubtful  meaning,  but  seems  to 
signify  some  fabric  woven  or  plaited  of  goat's-hair. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  it  was  something  hastily 
adopted  to  serve  as  a  pillow,  and  is  not  decisive  of 
the  ordinary  use.  In  Ez.  xfii.  18,  occurs  the  word 
npiS  (rpotTKtipdXaiov,  LXX.),  which  seems  to  be 

the  proper  term.  Such  pillows  are  common  to  this 
day  in  the  East,  formed  of  sheep's  fleece  or  goat 's- 
skin,  witli  a  stuffing  of  cotton,  &c.  We  read  of  a 
"  pillow,"  also,  in  the  boat  in  which  our  Lord  lay 
asleep  (Mark  iv.  38)  as  he  crossed  the  lake.  The 
block  of  stone  such  as  Jacob  used,  covered  perhaps 
with  a  garment,  was  not  unusual  among  the  poorer 
folk,  shepherds,  &c. 

4.  The  bedstead  was  not  always  necessary,  the 
divan,  or  platform  along  the  side  or  end  of  an 
Oriental  room,  sufficing  as  a  support  for  the  bed- 
ding. (See  preceding  cut.)  Yet  some  slight  and 
portable  frame  seems  implied  among  the  senses  of 
the  word  flBD,  which  is  used  for  a  "  bier  "  (2  Sam. 
Hi.  31),  and  for  the  ordinary  bed  (8  K.  iv.  10),  for 
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die  litter  on  which  a  sick  person  might  be  carried 
(1  Sam.  rix.  15),  for  Jacob's  bed  of  sickness  (Gen. 
ilvii.  31),  and  for  the  couch  on  which  guests  re- 
clined at  a  banquet  (Esth.  i.  6).  Thus  it  seems  the 
comprehensive  and  generic  term.  The  proper  word 
for  a  bedstead  appears  to  be  BHJJ,  used  Deut.  iii. 


11,  to  describe  that  on  which  lay  the  giant  Og, 
whose  vast  bulk  and  weight  required  one  of  iron. 


Bed  Mid  Head-teat.   iWilkraon,  Annent  Rgypttmu.) 


5.  The  ornamental  portions,  and  those  which 
luxury  added,  were  pillars  and  a  canopy  (Jud. 
xiii.  9) ;  ivory  carvings,  gold  and  silver  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xii.  21, 14),  and  probably  mosaic  work,  purple 
and  fine  linen,  are  also  mentioned  as  constituting 
parts  of  beds  (Esth.  i.  6;  Cant.  iii.  9,  10)  where 
the  word  pHSK,  LXX.  <popt7or,  seems  to  mean 

"a  litter"  (Prov.  vii.  16,  17;  Amos  xi.  4).  So 
also  are  perfumes. 


Pillow,  or  HiwI-rrM.    (Wilkjmon,  JneUuS  Egyptians) 


There  is  but  little  distinction  of  the  bed  from 
fitting  furniture  among  the  Orientals;  the  same 
article  being  used  for  nightly  rest,  and  during 
the  day.  This  applies  both  to  the  divan  and  bed- 
stead in  all  its  forms,  except  perhaps  the  litter. 
There  was  also  a  garden-watcher's  bed,  rtil^D,  ren- 
dered variously  in  the  A.  V.  "cottage"  and 
"lodge,"  which  seems  to  have  been  slung  like  a 
hammock,  perhaps  from  the  trees  (Is.  i.  8, 
xxiv.  20). 

Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  4,  11)  mentions  the  bed- 
chambers in  the  Arabian  palace  of  Hyrcanus. 

The  ordinary  furniture  of  a  bedchamber  in  pri- 
vate life  is  given  in  2  K.  iv.  10.  The  "bed- 
chamber" in  the  temple  where  Joash  was  hidden, 
was,  as  Oalmet  suggests  {Diet,  of  Bib.  Art. 
"  Beds "),  probably,  a  store-chamber  for  keeping 
beds,  not  a  mere  bedroom,  and  thus  better  adapted 
to  conceal  the  fugitives  (2  K.  xi.  2 ;  2  Chr.  xxii. 
11,  n'lBBn  Tin  ..  chamber  of  beds,"  not  the 
usual  33CT?  Tin  "chamber  of  reclining,"  Ex. 
vii.  28  and  passim). 

VOL.  I. 


The  position  of  the  bed-chamber  in  the  most  re- 
mote and  secret  parts  of  the  palace  seems  marked 
in  the  passages,  Ex.  viii.  3 ;  2  K.  vi.  12.  [H.H.] 

BE'DAD  (Y13 ;  BapdS ;  Badad),  the  father 

of  one  of  the  kings  of  Edom,  "  Hadad  ben-Bedad  " 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  35 ;  1  Chr.  i.  46). 

BE"DAN  Q"13 ;  Badan),  mentioned  1  Sam.  xii. 
11,  as  a  Judge  of  Israel  between  Jerubbaal  (Gideon) 
andjephthah.  As  no  such  name  occurs  in  the  Book 
of  Judges,  various  conjectures  have  been  formed  as 
to  the  person  meant,  most  of  which  are  discussed  in 
Pole  (Synopsis,  in  he.).  Some  maintain  him  to  be 
the  Jair  mentioned  in  Judg.  x.  3,  who,  it  must 
then  be  supposed,  was  also  called  Bedan  to  distin- 
guish him  from  the  older  Jair,  son  of  Manasseh, 
(Num.  xxxii.  41),  a  Bedan  being  actually  named 
among  the  descendants  of  Manasseh  in  1  Chr.  vii.  17. 
The  Chaldee  Paraphrast  reads  Samson  for  Bedan  in 
1  Sam.  xii.  11,  and  many  suppose  Bedan  to  be  an- 
other name  for  Samson,  either  a  contraction  of  Ben- 
Dan  (the  son  of  Dan  or  Danite),  or  else  meaning  in 
or  , into  Dan  (3)  with  a  reference  to  Judg.  xiii.  25. 
Neither  explanation  of  the  word  is  very  probable, 
or  defended  by  any  analogy,  and  the  order  of  the 
names  does  not  agree  with  the  supposition  that 
Bedan  is  Samson,  so  that  there  is  no  real  argument 
for  it  except  the  authority  of  the  Paraphrast.  The 
LXX.,  Syr.,  and  Arab,  all  have  Barak,  a  very  pro- 
bable correction  except  for  the  order  of  the  names. 
Ewald  suggests  that  it  may  be  a  false  reading  for 
Abdon.  Alter  all,  as  it  is  clear  that  the  Book  of 
Judges  is  not  a  complete  record  of  the  period  of 
which  it  treats,  it  is  possible  that  Bedan  was  one  of 
the  Judges  whose  names  are  not  preserved  in  it, 
and  so  may  perhaps  be  compared  with  the  Jael  of 
J udg.  v.  6,  who  was  probably  also-  a  Judge,  though 
we  know  nothing  about  the  subject  except  from  Debo- 
rah's song.  The  only  objection  to  this  view  is,  that  as 
Bedan  is  mentioned  with  Gideon,  Jephthah,  and 
Samuel,  he  would  seem  to  have  been  an  important 
Judge,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  omitted  in  the 
history.  The  same  objection  applies  in  some  degree 
to  the  views  which  identify  him  with  Abdon  or  Jair, 
who  are  but  cursorily  mentioned.    [G.  E.  L.  C.] 

BEDEI'AH  (,-IH3 ;  BaSofo;  Badaias),  one 

of  the  sons  of  Bani,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had 
taken  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  35). 

BEE  (rnm,  BebSrdh),  a  gregarious  insect 

of  the  Hymenopterous  order.  In  Deut.  i.  44, 
Ps.  cxviii.  12,  and  Is.  vii.  18  reference  is  made 
to  the  way  in  which  bees  attack  the  objects  of 
their  anger  in  swarms.  Both  the  Psalmist  and 
the  Prophet  in  all  probability  adopted  the  simile 
from  Moses.  "The  Amorites,  which  dwelt  in 
the  mountains,  came  out  against  you  and  chased 
you  as  bees  do,"  &c.  (Deut.  /.  c).  In  Judg. 
xi  v.  8  and  in  Kcclus.  xi.  3  the  production  of  honey 
by  bees  and  its  use  as  food  is  mentioned.  Bees 
must  have  been  very  common  in  Palestine  to  justify 
the  title  given  to  it  of  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  Prov.  vi  8 
the  LXX.  have  introduced  after  the  description  of 
the  forethought  of  the  ant  a  similar  panegyric  on 
the  bee  as  an  example  of  industry  and  ingenuity  in 
her  work.  This  insertion,  if  it  be  an  insertion,  is 
of  very  ancient  date,  for  it  is  quoted  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  by  Origen,  by  Basil,  &c.    The  LXX. 

N 
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178  BEELIADA 
Always  render  i"rf3^  by  ntKivaa.    The  root  of 
the  word  isl2,I,  exegit — examen  apum  quasi  exa- 
gimen  (Ges.)  [W.  D.] 

BEELI'ADA  (jn^P3  =  known  by  Baal ; 
▼t  :  v  : 

'E\iaS4 ;  Alex.  BaAAiaSti ;  BaaHada),  one  of 
David's  sons,  born  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xiv.  7). 
In  the  lists  in  Samuel  the  name  is  Eliada,  El 
being  substituted  for  Baal. 

BEEL'SAEUS  (fittXaipos;  Beelsuro),  1  Esd. 

V.  8.  [BlLSHAN.] 

BEELTETH'MUS  (BeeArtf/wt;  Alex.  BeeA- 
rtptiS;  Balthemus),  an  officer  of  Artaxerxes  re- 
siding in  Palestine  (1  Esd.  ii.  16,  25).   The  name 

is  a  corruption  of         ^J?3  =  lord  of  judgment, 

A.  V.  **  chancellor ;"  the  title  of  Helium,  the  name 
immediately  before  it  (Ezr.  iv.  8). 

BEEL'ZEBUL  <B((K(e$av\;  Beelzebub),  the 
title  of  a  heathen  deity,  to  whom  the  Jews  ascribed 
the  sovereignty  of  the  evil  spirits  (Matt.  x.  25,  xii. 
24;  Mark  in.  22  ;  Luke  jri.  15  ft.).  The  correct 
reading  is  without  doubt  Beelzebul,  and  not 
Beelzebub  as  given  in  the  Syriac,  the  Vulg.,  and 
some  other  versions ;  the  authority  of  the  MSS.  is 
decisive  in  favour  of  the  former,  the  alteration  being 
easily  accounted  for  by  a  comparison  with  2  K.  i. 
2,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  passages 
quoted.  [Baal,  p.  146,  No.  2.]  Two  questions 
present  themselves  in  connexion  with  this  sub- 
ject:—(1)  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  change 
of  the  final  letter  of  the  name?  (2)  On  what 
grounds  did  the  Jews  assign  to  the  Beelzebub  of 
Ekron  the  peculiar  position  of  6  Spx6"'  T«" 
Satftovtav?  The  sources  of  information  at  our 
command  for  the  answer  of  these  questions  are 
scanty:  the  names  are  not  found  elsewhere:  the 
I.XX.  translates  Beelzebub  BctaA  piviar,  as  also 
does  Joseplms  (Ant.  ix.  2,  §1);  and  the  Talmudical 
writers  are  silent  on  the  subject. 

1.  The  explanations  offered  in  reference  to  the 
change  of  the  name  may  be  ranged  into  two  classes, 
according  as  they  are  based  on  the  sound,  or  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  The  former  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  the  name  Beelzebub  was  offensive 
to  the  Greek  ear,  and  that  the  final  letter  was 
altered  to  avoid  the  double  b,  just  as  Hnbakknk 
became  in  the  I.XX.  'Afifiaitotp  (Hitzig,  Vorbemerk. 
in  Habakkuk),  the  choice  of  I,  as  a  substitute  for 
h,  being  decided  by  the  previous  occurrence  of  the 
letter  in  the  former  part  of  the  word  (Bengel, 
Gnomon  in  Matt.  x.  25,  comparing  MeAxo'A  in  the 
LXX.  as=Michal).  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
clear  why  other  names,  such  as  Magog,  or  Eldad, 
should  not  have  undergone  a  similar  change :  we 
should  prefer  the  assumption,  in  connexion  with  this 
view,  that  the  change  was  purely  of  an  accidental 
nature,  for  which  no  satisfactory  reason  can  be 
assigned.  The  second  class  of  explanations  carries 
the  greatest  weight  of  authority  with  it:  these 
proceed  on  the  ground  that  the  Jews  intentionally 
changed  the  pronunciation  of  the  word,  so  as  either 
to  give  a  significance  to  it  adapted  to  their  own 
ideas,  or  to  cast  ridicule  upon  the  idolatry  of  the 
neighbouring  nations,  in  which  case  we  might  com- 
pare the  adoption  of  Sychnr  for  Sychem,  Bethaven 
for  Bethel.  The  Jews  were  certainly  keenly  alive 
to  the  significance  of  names,  and  not  unfrequcntly 
indulged  in  an  exercise  of  wit,  ronsisting  of  a  play 
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upon  the  meaning  of  the  words,  as  in  the  case  of 
Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxv.  25),  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  5), 
and  Sarah  (Gen.  xvii.  15).  Lightfoot  (Exercita- 
tions;  Matt.  xii.  24)  adduces  instances  from  the 
Talmudical  writers  of  opprobrious  puns  applied  to 
idols.  The  explanations,  which  are  thus  based  on 
etymological  grounds,  branch  off  into  two  classes  j 
some  connect  the  term  with  b)2\,  lutbitation,  thus 

making  Beelzebul  =  o2froS«nroVi)x  (Matt.  x.  25), 
the  lord  of  the  dwelling,  whether  as  the  "  prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air"  (Eph.  ii.  2),  or  as  the 
prince  of  the  lower  world  (Paulus,  quoted  by 
Olshausen.  Comment,  in  Matt.  x.  25),  or  as  in- 
habiting human  bodies  (Schleusner,  Lex.  ».  r.), 
or  as  occupying  a  mansion  in  the  seventh  heaven, 
like  Saturn  in  Oriental  mythology  (Movers, 
Phoenic.  i.  260,  quoted  by  Winer,  Bealicort.  art. 
Beelzebub ;  comp.  Michaelis,  Su/y>l.  ud  Lex.  p.  205, 

for  a  similar  view).  Others  derive  it  from  ,21,  dung 
(a  word,  it  must  be  observed,  not  in  use  in  the 
Bible  itself,  but  frequently  occurring  in  Talmudical 
writers),  thus  making  Beelzebul,  literally,  the  lord 
of  dung,  or  the  dunghill ;  and  in  a  secondary  sense, 
as  zebel  was  used  by  the  Talmudical  writers  as 
=  idol  or  idolatry  (comp.  Lightfoot  Exercit.  Matt, 
xii.  24;  Luke  xi.  15),  the  lord  of  idols,  prince  of 
false  gods,  in  which  case  it  =  ipxttv  rav  Saifiovlwv. 
It  is  generally  held  that  the  former  of  these  two 
senses  is  more  particularly  referred  to  in  /the  N.  T. 
(Carpzov,  Appar.  p.  498,  comparing  the  term 

Dv1?|  as  though  connected  with  771,  dung; 

Olshausen,  Comment,  in  Matt.  xii.  25) :  the  latter, 
however,  is  adopted  by  Lightfoot  and  Schleusner. 
We  have  lastly  to  notice  the  ingenious  conjecture  of 
Hug  (as  quoted  by  Winer)  that  the  fly,  under 
which  Baalzebub  was  represented,  was  the  Scara- 
baeus  pillu'arins  or  dunghill  beetle,  in  which  case 
Baalzebub  and  Beelzebul  might  be  used  indifferently. 

2.  The  second  question  hinges  to  a  certain  extent 
on  the  first.  The  reference  in  Matt.  x.  25  may 
have  originated  in  a  fancied  resemblance  between 
the  application  of  Ahaziah  to  Baalzebub,  and  that 
of  the  Jews  to  our  Lord  for  the  ejection  of  the 
unclean  spirits.  As  no  human  remedy  availed  for 
the  cure  of  this  disease,  the  Jews  naturally  referred 
it  to  some  higher  power  and  selected  Beelzebub  as 
the  heathen  deity  to  whom  application  was  made  in 
case  of  severe  disease.  The  title  ftpxav  ™v  8cu- 
Itovluy  may  have  special  reference  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease  in  question,  or  it  may  have  been  edited 
from  the  name  itself  by  a  fancied  or  real  etymology. 
It  is  worthy  of  special  observation  that  the  notices 
of  Beelzebul  are  exclusively  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  demoniacal  possession,  a  circumstance  which 
may  account  for  the  subsequent  disappearance  of 
the' name.  [W.  L.  B.] 

BE'EB  ("IN3  =  >«•//;  rbtyiap;  puteus). 

1.  One  of  the  latest  halting-places  of  the  Israel- 
ites,  lying  beyond  the  Amon,  and  so  called  because 
of  the  well  which  was  there  dug  by  the  "  princes  " 
and  "  nobles  *  of  the  people,  and  is  perpetuated  in 
a  fragment  of  poetry  (Numb.  xxi.  16-18).*  This 

*  There  is  no  connexion  between  tho  "gathering"'* 
in  ver.  10  and  that  in  xx.  8.  From  the  A.  V.  it  might 
be  inferred  that  the  former  passage  referred  to  the 
event  described  in  the  latter;  but  the  two  words 
rendered  "  gather  "  are  radically  different, — ^llj?  In 
eh.  xx.,  C)DK  in  xxi. 
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is  possibly  the  Beer-elim,  or  "  well  of  heroes," 
referred  to  in  Is.  xv.  8.  The  "wilderness"  ("13*110) 

which  is  named  as  their  next  starting  point  in  the 
lust  clause  of  Terse  18,  mar  be  that  before  spoken  of 
in  13,  or  it  mar  be  a  copyist's  mistake  for  "1N30. 

It  was  so  understood  by  the  LXX.,  who  read  the 
clause,  Kal  irh  (ppiwros — "  and  from  the  well," 
i.e." from  Beer." 

According  to  the  tradition  of  the  Targumists — 
a  tradition  in  part  adopted  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  x. 
4) — this  was  one  of  the  appearances,  the  last  before 
the  entrance  on  the  Holy  Land,  of  the  water  which 
had  "  followed  "  the  people,  from  its  first  arrival 
at  Rephidim,  through  then-  wanderings.  The  water 
— so  the  tradition  appears  to  have  run — was  granted 
for  the  sake  of  Miriam,  her  merit  being  that,  at 
the  peril  of  her  life,  she  had  watched  the  ark  in 
which  lay  the  infant  Moses.  It  followed^  the  march 
over  mountains  and  into  valleys,  encircling  the 
entire  camp,  and  furnishing  water  to  every  man  at 
his  own  tent  door.  This  it  did  till  her  death 
(Num.  xx.  1),  at  which  time  it  disappeared  for  a 
season,  apparently  rendering  a  special  act  necessary 
on  each  future  occasion  for  its  evocation.  The 
striking  of  the  rock  at  Kadesh  (Num.  xx.  10)  was 
the  first  of  these ;  the  digging  of  the  well  at  Beer 
by  the  staves  of  the  princes,  the  second.  Miriam's 
well  at  last  found  a  home  in  a  gulf  or  recess  in  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  where  at  certain  seasons  its  water 
flowed,  and  was  resorted  to  for  healing  purposes 
(Targums  Onkelos,  and  Ps.  Jon.  Num.  xx.  1,  xxi. 
18,  and  also  the  quotations  from  the  Talmud  in 
Lightfoot  on  John  v.  4). 

2.  A  place  to  which  Jotham,  the  son  of  Gideon, 
fled  for  fear  of  his  brother  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix. 
21).  There  is  nothing  in  the  text  or  elsewhere  to 
indicate  its  position  (LXX.  Vat.  Bai-fip ;  the  Alex, 
entirely  altera  the  passage — Kal  i*opeU>n  iv  08$ 
«ol  tyrfev  €ii  'Papa;  Vulg.  m  Sera).  [G.] 

BEE'RA  (tnt<3 ;  Brnpd ;  Bera),  son  of  Zo- 
phah,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

BEE'RAH  ("T1K3;  B«<X  ;  Alex.  Bojpet ; 
Beera),  prince  (N'SJO)  of  the  Reubenites,  carried 
away  by  Tiglath-Pileser  (1  Chr.  t.  6). 

BEER-E  LIM  (D^K  1K3,  well  of  heroes ; 
<pptap  tov  AiXf  ipk ;  puteus  Elim),  a  spot  named  in 
Is.  xv.  8  as  on  the  "  border  of  Moab,"  apparently 
the  south,  Eglaim  being  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  name  points  to  the  well  dug  by 
the  chiefs  of  Israel  on  their  approach  to  the  pro- 
mised land,  close  by  the  "  borderof  Moab"  (Num. 
xxi.  16;  corop.  13),  and  such  is  the  suggestion  of 
Gesenrus  (Jesaia.  533).  [Beer,  1.]  Beer-elim 
was  probably  chosen  by  the  Prophet  out  of  other- 
places  en  the  boundary  on  account  of  the  similarity 

between  the  sound  of  the  name  and  that  of 

t  r :  ■ 

— the  "  howling"  which  was  to  reach  even  to  that 
remote  point  (Ewald,  Proph.  233).  [G.] 

BEE'RI  (>Tt*3,  fontanut,  Gesen.;  illustrious, 

FHrst;  Bdip,  Gen.,  Bt-npii,  Hos. ;  Beeri).  1. 
The  father  of  Judith,  one  of  the  wives  of  Esau 
(Gen.  xxvi.  34).  There  need  be  no  question 
tlrat  Judith,  daughter  of  Beeri,  is  the  same 
person  as  is  called  in  the  genealogical  table  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  2)  Aholibamah,  daughter  of  Anah,  and  con- 
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sequently  Beeri  and  Anah  must  be  regarded  as 
names  of  the  same  person.  There  is  the  further  diffi- 
culty that  Beeri  is  spoken  of  as  a  Hittite,  whilst  Anah 
is  called  a  Horite  and  also  a  Hivite,  and  we  have  thus 
three  designations  of  race  given  to  the  same  indi- 
vidual. It  is  stated  under  Ahah  that  Hivite  is  most 
probably  to  be  regarded  as  an  error  of  transcription 
for  Horite.  With  regar  d  to  tire  tw>  remaining  names 
the  difficulty  does  not  seem  to  be  formidable.  It  is 
agreed  on  nil  hands  that  the  name  Horite  ('"lfi) 
signifies  one  who  dwells  in  a  hole  or  cave,  a 
Troglodyte;  and  it  seems  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir  were  so 
designated  because  they  inhabited  the  numerous 
caverns  of  that  mountainous  region.  The  name 
therefore  does  not  designate  them  according  to  their 
race,  but  merely  according  to  their  mode  of  life,  to 
whatever  race  they  might  belong.  Of  their  race 
we  know  nothing  except  indeed  what  the  conjunc- 
tion of  these  two  names  in  reference  to  the  same 
individual  may  teach  us:  and  from  this  case  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  these  Troglodytes  or  Hor- 
ites  belonged  in  part  at  least  to  the  widely  extended 
Canaarritish  tribe  of  the  Hittites.  On  this  sup- 
position the  difficulty  vanishes,  and  each  of  the 
accounts  gives  us  just  the  information  we  might 
expect.  In  the  narrative,  where  the  stress  is  laid 
on  Esau's  wife  being  of  the  race  of  Canaan,  her 
father  is  called  a  Hittite ;  whilst  in  the  genealogy, 
where  the  stress  is  on  Esau's  connexion  by  mar- 
riage with  the  previous  occupants  of  Mount  Seir, 
he  is  most  naturally  and  properly  described  under' 
the  more  precise  term  Horite.  2.  Father  of  the 
prophet  Hosea  (Hos.  i.  1).  [F.  W.  G.] 

BEEE-LA  HAT-ROI  ('Nl  »r6  1K3,  well  of 

the  latin.-]  anil  seeing  [Ood]  ;  (pptap  oi  ivJnriov 
etSov ;  to  <ppeap  Tij  j  Spier  fas  ;  puteus  viventis  el 
cidentis  me),  a  well,  or  rather  a  living  spring,* 
(A.  V.  fountain,  comp.  ver.  7)  between  Kadesh  and 
Bered,  in  the  wilderness,  "  in  the  way  to  Shur," 
and  therefore  in  the  "south  country"  (Gen.xxiv. 
62),  which,  according  to  the  explanation  of  the  text, 
was  so  named  by  Hagar,  because  God  saw  her 
(»c4"l)  there  (Gen.  xvi.  14).    From  the  fact  of  this 

etymology  not  being  in  agreement  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  name,  it  has  been  suggested  (Gcs.  Thes. 
175)  that  the  origin  of  the  name  is  Lechi  (comp. 
Judg.  xv.  9,  19).  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
the  Lechi  of  Samson's  adventure  was  much  too  far 
north  to  be  the  site  of  the  well  Lachai-roi. 

By  this  well  Isaac  dwelt  both  before  and  after' 
the  death  of  his  father  (Geu.  xxiv.  62,  xxv.  11). 
In  'both  these  passages  the  name  is  given  in  the 
A.  V.  as  "  the  well  Lahai-roi." 

Mr.  Rowland  announces  the  discovery  of  the  well 
Lahai-roi  at  Moyle  or  Moila/U,  a  station  on  the 
road  to  Beersheba,  10  hours  south  of  Ruheibeh; 
near  which  is  a  hole  or  cavern  bearing  the  name 
of  Beit  Hagar  (Ritter,  Sinai,  1086,  7);  but  this 
requires  confirmation. 

This  well  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that 
by  which  the  life  of  Ishmael  was  preserved  on 
a  subsequent  occasion  (Gen.  xxi.  19)  and  which, 
according  to  the  Moslem  belief,  is  the  well  Zem-iem 
at  Mecca.  [G.] 


»  One  of  the  very  few  cases  in  which  the  two 
words  |*J",  <4">,  a  living  spring,  and  ~ltt3,  Beer,  an 
artificial  well,  are  applied  to  the  same  thing. 

N  2 
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BEE'ROTH  (nVlK3,«*7fc;  Bi^xfrr,  B«jp«M, 
BiipdB ;  Beroth),  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the 
Hivites  who  deluded  Joshua  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  them,  the  other  three  being  Gibeon,  Chephirah, 
and  Kirjath-Jearim  (Josh.  ix.  17).  Beeroth  was 
with  the  rest  of  these  towns  allotted  to  Benjamin 
(xviii.  25),  in  whose  possession  it  continued  at  the 
time  of  David,  the  murderers  of  Ish-bosheth  being 
named  as  belonging  to  it  (2  Sam.  iv.  2).  From 
the  notice  in  this  place  (verse  2,  3)  it  would  appear 
that  the  original  inhabitants  had  been  forced  from 
the  town,  and  had  taken  refuge  at  Gittaim  (Neh. 
xi.  34),  possibly  a  Philistine  city. 

Beeroth  is  once  more  named  with  Chephirah  and 
K.  Jearim  in  the  list  of  those  who  returned  from 
Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  25 ;  Neh.  vii.  29 ;  1  Esdr.  v.  19). 
[Beroth.] 

Beeroth  was  known  in  the  times  of  Eusebius, 
and  his  description  of  its  position  {Onom.  Beeroth 
with  the  corrections  of  Reland,  618, 9 ;  Rob.  i.  452, 
note)  agrees  perfectly  with  that  of  the  modern 
el-Bireh,  which  stands  at  about  10  miles  north 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  great  road  to  Ndblus,  just  be- 
low a  ridge  which  bounds  the  prospect  northwards 
from  the  Holy  city  (Rob.  i.  451,  2;  ii.  262). 
No  mention  of  Beeroth  beyond  those  quoted 
above  is  found  in  the  Bible,  but  one  link 
connecting  it  with  the  N.  T.  has  been  suggested, 
and  indeed  embodied  in  the  traditions  of  Palestine, 
which  we  may  well  wish  to  regard  as  true,  viz. 
that  it  was  the  place  at  which  the  parents  of  "  the 
child  Jesus"  discovered  that  he  was  not  among 
their  "  company  "  (Luke  ii.  43-45).  At  any  rate 
the  spring  of  el-Bireh  is  even  to  this  day  the  custom- 
ary resting-place  for  caravans  going  northward, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  day's  journey  from  Jeru- 
salem (Stanley,  215;  Lord  Nugent,  ii.  112; 
Schubert  in  Winer,  s.  v.). 

Besides  Baanah  and  Rechab,  the  murderers  of 
Ishbosheth,  with  their  father  Kimmon,  we  find 
Naliari  "  the  Becrothite  "  (♦JTWGn ;  4  B«|0o>f>a?o! ; 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  37),  or  "  the  Bero'thite"  (*rp3n  ; 

i  Biwodf ;  1  Chr.  xi.  39),  one  of  the  "  mighty 
men    of  David's  guard.  [G.] 

BEE'ROTH  op  the  Children  of  Jaakan 
(li?JP-'53  JVIN3  ;  Bijp&e  vl&v  W/» ;  Alex. 

'Iuccf/t;  Beroth  filiorum  Jacan),  the  wells  of  the 
tribe  of  Bene- Jaakan,  which  formed  one  of  the 
baiting-places  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  (Deut. 
x.  6).  In  the  lists  in  Num.  xxxiii.,  the  name  is 
given  as  Bene  Jaakan  only.  [G.] 

BEER'-SHEBA  QIW  1N3,  P3B>'3,  well  of 

swearing,  or  of  surcn ;  Qpiap  SpKUTfiov,  and  Qplap 
tov  Spxov,  in  Genesis ;  UripBafii*  in  Joshua  and 
later  books ;  Jos.  Bi)f»rou0dV  tpxiov  Si  ippeap  \4- 
yoiro  &v;  Bersabee),  the  name  of  one  of  the  oldest 
places  in  Palestine,  and  which  formed,  according  to 
the  well-known  expression,  the  southern  limit  of 
the  country. 

There  are  two  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  name. 
1.  According  to  the  first,  the  well  was  dug  by 
Abraham,  and  the  name  given,  because  there  he 
and  Abimclcch  the  king  of  the  Philistines  "  sware  " 
(•iy3C>3)  both  of  them  (Gen.  xxi.  31).  But  the 
compact  was  ratified  by  the  setting  apart  of  "  seven 
ewe  lambs and  as  the  Hebrew  word  for  "  6even  " 
is  ttXft  Sheba,  it  is  equally  possible  that  this  is 
the  meaning  of  the  name.    It  should  not  be  over- 
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looked  that  here,  and  in  subsequent  early  notices  of 
the  place,  it  is  spelt  Beer-thaba  (1/355*  '3). 

2.  The  other  narrative  ascribes  the  origin  of  the 
name  to  an  occurrence  almost  precisely  similar,  in 
which  both  Abimclcch  the  kingof  the  Philistines,  and 
Phichol  his  chief  captain,  are  again  concerned,  with 
the  difference  that  the  person  on  the  Hebrew  side 
of  the  transaction  is  Isaac  instead  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
xxvi.  31-33).  Here  there  is  no  reference  to  the 
"seven"  lambs,  and  we  are  left  to  infer  the  deri- 
vation of  Shibeah  (nyit?,  not  "  Shebah,"  as  in 
the  A.  V.)  from  the  mention  of  the  "  swearing  " 
(W3B»)inver.31. 

If  we  accept  the  statement  of  verse  18  as  referring 
to  the  same  well  as  the  former  account,  we  shall 
be  spared  the  necessity  of  enquiring  whether  these 
two  accounts  relate  two  separate  occurrences,  or 
refer  to  on*  and  the  same  event,  at  one  time  ascribed 
to  one,  at  another  time  to  another  of  the  early  heroes 
and  founders  of  the  nation.  There  are  at  present 
on  the  spot  two  principal  wells,  and  five  smaller 
ones.  They  are  among  the  first  objects  encountered 
on  the  entrance  into  Palestine  from  the  South,  and 
being  highly  characteristic  of  the  life  of  the  Bible, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  identity  of  the  site  is  be- 
yond all  question,  the  wells  of  Beersheba  never  fail 
to  call  forth  the  enthusiasm  of  the  traveller. 

The  two  principal  wells — apparently  the  only 
ones  seen  by  Robinson — are  on  or  close  to  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Wady  es-Seba'.  They  lie  just 
a  hundred  yards  apart,  and  are  so  placed  as  to  be 
visible  from  a  considerable  distance  (Bonar,  Land 
of  Prom.  1).  The  larger  of  the  two,  which  lies  to 
the  east,  is,  according  to  the  careful  measurements 
of  Dr.  Robinson,  12J  feet  diam.,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  visit  (Apr.  12)  was  44}  feet  to  the  surface  of 
the  water:  the  masonry  which  encloses  the  well 
reaches  downwards  for  28}  feet. 

The  other  well  is  5  feet  diam.  and  was  42  feet  to 
the  water.  The  curb-stones  round  the  mouth  of 
both  wells  are  worn  into  deep  grooves  by  the  action 
of  the  ropes  of  so  many  centuries,  and  "  look  as  if 
frilled  or  fluted  nil  round."  Round  the  larger  well 
there  are  nine,  and  round  the  smaller  five  large 
stone  troughs — some  much  worn  and  broken,  others 
nearly  entire,  lying  at  a  distance  of  10  or  12  feet 
from  the  edge  of  the  welL  There  were  formerly 
ten  of  these  troughs  at  the  larger  well.  The  circle 
around  is  carpeted  with  a  sward  of  fine  short  grass 
with  crocuses  and  lilies  (Bonar,  5,  6,  7).  The 
water  is  excellent,  the  best,  as  Dr.  R.  emphatically 
records,  which  he  had  tasted  since  leaving  Sinai. 

The  five  lesser  wells— apparently  the  only  ones 
seen  by  Van  de  Velde— are,  according  to  his  account 
and  the  casual  notice  of  Bonar,  in  a  group  in  the  bed 
of  the  wady,  not  on  its  north  bank,  and  at  so  great 
a  distance  from  the  other  two,  that  the  latter  were 
missed  by  Lieut.  V. 

On  some  low  hills  north  of  the  large  wells  are 
scattered  the  foundations  nud  ruins  of  a  town  of 
moderate  size.  There  are  no  trees  or  shrubs  near 
the  spot.  So  much  for  the  actual  condition  of  Beer- 
sheba. 

After  the  digging  of  the  well  Abraham  planted 
a  "  grove  "  (^B'tjt,  Eshel)  as  a  place  for  the  worship 
of  Jehovah,  and  here  he  lived  until  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  xn.  33 — 
xxii.  1,  19.  Here  also  Isaac  was  dwelling  at  the 
time  of  the  transference  of  the  birthright  from  Esau 
to  Jacob  (xxvi.  33,  xxviii.  10),  and  from  the  pa- 
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triarchal  encampment  round  the  wells  of  his  grand- 
father, Jacob  set  forth  on  the  journey  to  Mesopo- 
tamia which  changed  the  course  of  his  whole  life. 
Jacob  does  not  appear  to  hare  revisited  the  place 
until  he  made  it  one  of  the  stages  of  his  journey 
down  to  Egypt.  He  then  halted  there  to  offer 
sacrifice  to  "the  God  of  his  father,"  doubtless  under 
the  sacred  grove  of  Abraham. 

From  this  time  till  the  conquest  of  the  country 
we  lose  sight  of  B.,  only  to  catch  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  it  in  the  lists  of  the  "  cities  "  in  the  ex- 
treme south  of  Judah  (xv.  28)  given  to  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (xix.  2 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  28).  Samuel's  sons 
were  judges  in  Beersheba  (1  Sam.  viii.  2),  its  dist- 
ance no  doubt  precluding  its  being  among  the 
number  of  the  "  holy  cities  "  (LXX.  to7»  fiyiatr/i4- 
voit  w6k*<ri)  to  which  he  himself  went  in  circuit 
every  year  (vii.  16).  By  the' times  of  the  mo- 
narchy it  had  become  recognized  as  the  most  south- 
erly place  of  the  country.  Its  position  as  the  place 
of  arrival  and  departure  for  the  caravans  trading 
between  Palestine  and  the  countries  lying  in  that 
direction  would  naturally  lead  to  the  formation  of 
a  town  round  the  wells  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the 
great  Egyptian  trade  begun  by  Solomon  must  have 
increased  its  importance.  Hither  Joab's  census  ex- 
tended (2  Sam.  xxiv.  7 ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  2),  and  here 
Elijah  bade  farewell  to  his  confidential  servant 
(TOPCi)  before  taking  his  journey  across  the 

desert  to  Sinai  (1  K.  xix.  3).  From  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba (Judg.  xx.  1,  &c.),  or  from  Beersheba  to  Dan 
(1  Chr.  xxi.  2 ;  comp.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  2),  now  became 
the  established  formula  for  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
mised land ;  just  as  "  from  Geba  to  B."  (2  K.  xxiii. 
8),  or  "  from  B.  to  Mount  Ephraim  "  (2  Chr.  xix. 
4)  was  that  for  the  southern  kingdom  after  the  dis- 
ruption. After  the  return  from  the  captivity  the 
formula  is  narrowed  still  more,  and  becomes  "  from 
B.  to  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  "  (Neh.  xi.  30). 

One  of  the  wives  of  Ahaxiah,  king  of  Judah, 
Zibiah  mother  of  Joash,  was  a  native  of  Beersheba 
(2  K.  xii.  1 ;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  1).  From  the  incidental 
references  of  Amos,  we  find  that,  like  Bethel  and 
Gilgal,  the  place  was  at  this  time  the  seat  of  an 
idolatrous  worship,  apparently  connected  in  some 
intimate  manner  with  the  northern  kingdom  (Am. 
v.  5,  viii.  14).  But  the  allusions  are  so  slight  that 
nothing  can  be  gathered  from  them,  except  that  in 
the  latter  of  the  two  passages  quoted  above,  we  have 
perhaps  preserved  a  form  of  words  or  an  adjuration 
used  by  the  worshippers,  "  Live  the  '  way '  of  Beer- 
sheba I  *  After  this,  with  the  mere  mention  that 
Beersheba  and  the  villages  round  it  ("  daughters") 
were  re-inhabited  after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  30), 
the  name  dies  entirely  out  of  the  Bible  records; 
like  many  other  places,  its  associations  are  entirely 
confined  to  the  earlier  history,  and  its  name  is  not 
even  once  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

But  though  unheard  of,  its  position  ensured  a 
continued  existence  to  Beersheba,  In  the  time  of 
Jerome  it  was  still  a  considerable  place  (oppidum, 
Quaest.  ad  Geu.  xvii.  30 ;  or  vicus  grandis,  Onom.), 
the  station  of  a  Roman  praesidium  ;  and  later  it  is 
mentioned  in  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  lists  as  an 
episcopal  city  under  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  (Re- 
land,  620).  Its  present  condition  has  been  already 
described.    It  only  remains  to  notice  that  the  place 

*  There  is  a  correspondence  worth  noting  be- 
tween the  word  "way"  or  "manner"  in  this  for- 
mula (Ipnn,  literally  "  the  rood "),  and  the  word 
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retains  its  ancient  name  as  nearly  similar  in  sound 
as  an  Arabic  signification  will  permit — Btr  es-Seba 
— the  "  well  of  the  lion,"  or  "  of  seven."  [G.] 

BEESH'TEEAH  (iTWe^jt ;    ?  Bo<ropi, 

Alex.  Befftaoci  ;  Basra),  one  of  the  two  cities 
allotted  to  the  sons  of  Gershom,  out  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  beyond  Jordan  (Josh.  xxi.  27).  By 
comparison  with  the  parallel  list  in  1  Chr.  vi.  7 1 , 
Beeshteiuh  appeal's  to  be  identical  with  Ashtaroth. 
In  tact  the  name  is  considered  by  Gesenius  as  merely 
a  contracted  form  of  Beth-Ashtaroth,  the  house  of 
A.  (Thes.  196;  comp.  175).    [Bosok.]  [G.] 

BEETLE  (Si")rl,  ChargSl)  occurs  only  in 

Lev.  xi.  22,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  four 
flijing  creeping  things,  that  go  upon  all  four, 
which  have  legs  above  their  feet  to  leap  withal 
upon  the  earth,  which  the  Israelites  were  per- 
mitted to  eat.  The  other  three  are  the  locust,  the 
bald  locust,  and  the  grasshopper,  respectively  ren- 
dered by  the  LXX.  ftpoSxos,  arriicn,  and  tupts 
— while  they  translate         by  o<piofidxys,  which 

Suidas  explains  by  tVSot  ixpitot,  pi)  Ix0*  t*P&- 
Pliny  (xi.  29)  and  Aristotle  (Hist.  Anim.  ix.  6) 
mention  locusts  that  are  serpent-destroyers. 

Beetle  is  certainly  an  incorrect  rendering  of 
73"in.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  beetle,  though 
common  in  Egypt,  was  ever  an  article  of  food,  but 
the  various  kinds  of  locusts  were  so.  The  word  is 
derived  from  an  unused  quadiiliteral  =  Arab. 

-  -  o  - 

iJ^sy-»,  saliit,  stdtitavit;  as  in  Germ,  we  have 

Hemchrecke  Com  schrecken.  The  Egyptian  beetle 
is  mentioned  in  Exod.  viii.  21,  &c,  under  the  name 
nVHTlK  where  the  A.  V.  renders  it  "  swarms  of 


flies."    See  VhY. 


[W.  D.] 


BEHEADING.  [Ponuhhents.] 

BEHEMOTH  (ntorS),  an  animal  de- 
scribed in  Job  xl.  15-24,  anil  nowhere  else  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.  Various  conjectures  have 
been  hazarded  as  to  what  animal  is  meant,  the 
principal  authorities  being  in  favour  either  of  the 
elephant  or  the  hippopotamus.  Among  those  who 
adopt  elephant  are  Drusius,  Grotius,  Schultens, 
J.  D.  Michnelis,  &c.,  while  among  the  advocates 
of  rhinoceros  are  Bochart  (Hieroz.  ii.  p.  754 
sq.),  Ludolf  (//ist.  Aethiop.  i.  11),  and  Gesenius 
(Thes.  Ling.  Ileb.  p.  183).  The  arguments  of 
the  last  in  favour  of  his  own  view  may  be 
summed  up  thus:  1st,  the  general  purpose  and 
plan  of  Jehovah's  two  discourses  with  Job  re- 
quire that  the  animal  which  in  this  second  dis- 
course is  classed  with  the  crocodile  should  be  an 
amphibious  not  a  terrestrial  animal,  the  first  dis- 
course (xxxviii.  xxxix.)  having  been  limited  to 
land-animals  and  birds.  2ndly,  the  crocodile  and 
hippopotamus  being  both  natives  of  Egypt  and 
Aethiopia,  are  constantly  mentioned  together  by 
the  ancient  writers  (see  Herod,  ii.  69-71;  Diod. 
i.  35 :  Plin.  xxviii.  8).  3rdly,  it  seems  certain 
that  an  amphibious  animal  is  meant  from  the 
contrast  betw«n  w.  15,  20,  21,  22,  and  w.  23, 
24,  in  which  the  argument  seems  to  be,  "  Though 

ii  M<«,  "the way"  (A.  V.  incorrectly  "that way,"  by 
which  the  new  rclffriun  is  designated  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (see  Ix.  S,  &c). 
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he  feedeth  upon  grass,"  &c.  like  other  animals,  yet 
he  liveth  and  delighteth  in  the  waters,  and  nets  are 
set  for  him  there  as  for  Ksh,  which  by  his  great 
strength  he  pierces  through.  4thly,  the  mention 
of  his  tail  in  v.  17  does  not  agree  with  the  elephant, 
nor  can  33t,  as  some  have  thought,  signify  the 
trunk  of  that  animal:  and  5thly,  though  fl'lOna 
may  be  the  plural  majestatis  of  !"IDri3,  bestia,  yet 

it  is  probably  an  Egyptian  word  signifying  60s 
marinus,  put  into  a  Semitic  form. 

The  following  is  the  passage  of  Job  which  de- 
scribes the  behemoth,  literally  rendered.  It  cer- 
tainly suits  the  hippopotamus  better  than  the  ele- 
phant. 

"  Behold  now  Behemoth,  which  I  have  made 
with  thee!  He  eatcth  chitcs  (=the  Egyptian  sec- 
titeporrum)  like  cattle !  Behold  now,  his  strength 
is  in  his  loins  and  his  power  in  the  muscles  (lit. 
firm  parts)  of  his  belly. 

"  He  curveth  his  tail  like  a  cedar:  the  tendons  of 
his  haunches  are  intertwined. 

"  His  bones  are  as  pipes  of  brass;  his  spine  like 
bars  of  hammered  iron. 

"  He  is  chief  of  the  works  of  God:  He  that  made 
him  hath  furnished  him  with  his  weapon  (•'.  e. 
his  sharp-cutting  teeth). 

"  For  as  to  fodder  the  mountains  bring  it  forth 
for  him,  and  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  disport  there. 

"  Beneath  the  lotus-trees  he  lieth  down;  in 
covert  of  the  reeds  and  marsh. 

*'  The  lotus-trees  hide  him  with  their  shadow ; 
the  willows  of  the  stream  surround  him. 

"  Lo  1  the  river  hath  swoln  beyond  his  channel, 
he  does  not  haste  to  fly ;  he  is  confident  though  a 
river  (or  Jordan)  draw  near  to  his  mouth. 

"  In  his  eyes  ( =  sight)  shall  we  take  him  ? 
through  the  nets  he  has  bored  his  nostril." 

This  desciiption  fully  accords  with  Gordon  Cum- 
ming's  accurate  observation  of  the  habits  of  the 
hippopotamus,  and  also  with  Dr.  Livingstone's  ac- 
count of  the  animal.  [W.  D.] 

BE'KAH.  [Weights.] 

BEL.  [Baal.] 

BEL  AND  DRAGON.  [Daniel,  Apocry- 
phal ADDITIONS  TO.] 

BETA  (jfrs ;  BaAck,  and  BoAi,  and  BoAAk, 

Gen.  xiv.  2,  8  ;  Beta;  a  swallowing  tip,  or  destruc- 
tion. In  the  Liber  AW  Heir.,  in  St.  Jerome's 
works,  torn,  ii.,  it  is  corrupted  to  ZaAal,  iu  the 
Cod.  lieg. ;  but  in  the  Cod.  Colbert,  it  is  written 
BdAAa,"  and  interpreted  xarairoKTur^os  (see  Ps.lv. 
(liv.)  9,  Sept.).  Jerome  appears  to  confound  it  with 
?3?3,  where  he  renders  it  "  habens,  sive  devorans;" 
and  with  JTJ3,  where  he  says,  "Balla,  absorpta 
sive  mvcterata"). 

1.  One  of  the  five  cities  of  the  plain  which  was 
spared  at  the  intercession  of  Lot,  and  received  the 
name  of  Zoar  OJP*).  smallness,  i.  e.  o  little  one 
(Gen.  liv.  2,  xix.  22).  It  lay  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  frontier  of  Moab 
and  Palestine  (Jerome  on  Is.  xv.),  and  on  the 
route  to  Egypt ;  the  connexion  in  which  it  is  found, 

"  BaAAd  is  also  tho  LXX.'s  version  of  Bera,  Gen. 
xiv.  2. 

b  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  both  passages  the 
cry  of  the  distressed  MoaMtes  is  compared  to  the 
lowing  of  a  heifer  whose  calf  has  been  tnken  from 


Is.  xv.  5;  Jer.  xlviii.  34;  Gen.  xiii.  10.  We  first 
read  of  Bela  in  Gen.  xiv.  2,  8,  where  it  is  named 
with  Sodom,  Gomorrha,  Admah,  and  Zeboiim,  as 
forming  a  confederacy  under  tlieir  respective  kings, 
in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  to  resist  the  supremacy  of 
the  king  of  Shinar  and  his  associates.  It  is  singular 
that  the  king  of  Bela  is  the  only  one  of  the  five 
whose  name  is  not  given,  and  this  suggests  the 
probability  of  Bela  having  been  his  own  name,  as 
well  as  the  name  of  his  city,  which  may  have  been 
so  called  from  him.  The  tradition  of  the  Jews 
was  that  it  was  called  Bela  from  having  been 
repeatedly  engulphed  by  earthquakes ;  and  in  the 
passage  Jer. .  xlviii.  34,  "  From  Zoar  even  unto 
Horonaim  (have  they  uttered '  their  voice)  as  an 
heifer b  of  three  years  old,"  and  Is.  xv.  5,  they 
absurdly  fancied  an  allusion  to  its  destruction  by 
three  earthquakes  (Jerome,  Qwest.  Neb.  in  Gen. 
xiv.).  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  itself  in  the 
supposed  allusion  to  the  swallowing  up  of  the  city 
by  an  earthquake,  which  J^3  exactly  expresses 
(Num.  xvi.  30);  but  the  repeated  occurrence  of 
1*3  ,  and  words  compounded  with  it,  as  nnmes  of 
men,  rather  favours  the  notion  of  the  city  having 
been  called  Bela  from  the  name  of  its  founder. 
This  is  rendered  yet  more  probable  by  Bela  being 
the  name  of  an  Edomitish  king  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  32. 
For  further  information  see  De  Saulcy's  Narrative, 
i.  457-481,  and  Stanley's  S.  i-  P.  285.  [Zoah.] 
2.  Son  of  Beor,  who  reigned  over  Edom  in  the 
city  of  Dinhabah,  eight  generations  before  Saul, 
king  of  Israel,  or  about  the  time  of  the  Exodus. 
Bernard  Hyde,  following  some  Jewish  commentators 
(Simon.  Onomast.  142,  note),  identifies  this  Bela 
with  Balaam  the  son  of  Boor;  but  the  evidence 
from  the  name  does  not  seem  to  prove  more  than 
identity  of  family  and  race.  There  is  nothing 
whatever  to  guide  us  as  to  the  age  of  Beor,  or 
Bosor,  the  founder  of  the  house  from  which  Bela 
and  Balaam  sprung.  As  regards  the  name  of  Beta's 
royal  or  native  city  Dinhabah,  which,  Ftirst  and 
Gesenius  render  ''  place  of  plunder,"  it  may  be 
suggested  whether  it  may  not  possibly  be  a  form 
of  Hani,  the  Chaldee  for  gold,  after  the  analogy 
of  the  frequent  Chaldee  resolution  of  the  dagosh 
forte  into  mm.  There  are  several  names  of  places 
and  persons  in  Idumea  which  point  to  gold  as 
found  there— as  Dizahati,  Deut.  i.  1,  "place  of 
gold;"  Mezahab,  "waters  of  gold,"  or  "gold- 
streams,"  Gen.  xxxvi.  39."  Compare  Dehebris,  the 
ancient  name  of  the  Tiber,  famous  for  its  yellow 
waters.  If  this  derivation  for  Dinhabah  be  true, 
its  Chaldee  form  would  not  be  difficult  to  account 
for,  and  would  supply  an  additional  evidence  of 
the  early  conquests  of  the  Chaldees  in  the  direction 
of  Idumea.  The  name  of  Bela's  ancestor  Beor, 
"1V3,  is  of  a  decidedly  Chaldee  or  Aramean  form, 
like  Peor  lj?B,  Pethor  ")hB,  Rehob  3rTl,  and 
others ;  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  Balaam  the 
son  of  Beor  dwelt  in  Pethor,  which  is  by  the  river 
of  the  land  of  the  children  of  his  peoplo,  i.  e.  the 
river  Euphrates ;  and  he  himself  describes  his  home 
as  being  in  Aram  (Num.  xxii.  5,  xxiii.  7).  Saul 
again,  who  reigned  over  Edom  after  Samlah,  came 

her.  The  p  of  comparison  is  very  frequently  omitted 
in  Hebrew  poetry. 

"  In  rOrnD,  "  the  golden  city,"  Is.  xiv.  4,  the 
reading  is  doubtful  (Oewn.  in  v.). 
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from  Rehoboth  by  the  river  Euphrates  (Gen.  xxxri. 
37).  We  read  in  Job's  time  of  the  Chaldeans 
making  incursions  into  the  land  of  Uz,  and  carrying 
off  the  camels,  and  slaying  Job's  servants  (Job  i. 
17).  In  the  time  of  Abraham  we  have  the  king 
of  Shinar  apparently  extending  his  empire  so  as  to 
make  the  kings  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea  his 
tributaries,  and  with  his  confederates  extending  his 
conquests  into  the  very  country  which  was  after- 
wards the  land  of  Edom  (Gen.  xiv.  6).  Putting 
all  this  together,  we  may  conclude  with  some  con- 
fidence that  Bela  the  son  of  Beor,  who  reigned  over 
Edom,  was  a  Chaldean  by  birth,  and  reigned  in 
Edom  by  conquest.  He  may  have  been  contem- 
porary with  Moses  and  Balaam.  Hadad,  of  which 
name  there  were  two  kings  (Gen.  ixxvi.  35,  39), 
is  probably  another  instance  of  an  Aramean  king  of 
Edom,  as  we  find  the  name  Benhadad  as  that  of  the 
kings  of  Syria,  or  Aram,  in  later  history  (1  K.  xx.). 
Compare  also  the  name  of  Hadad-ezer,  king  of  Zobali, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates  (2  Sam.  viii. 
3,  &c.).  The  passage  Gen.  xxxvi.  31-39,  is  given  in 
duplicate  1  Chr.  i.  43-51. 

3.  Eldest  son  of  Benjamin,  according  to  Gen. 
xlvi.  21,*  Num.  xxvi.  38,  1  Ch.  vii.  6  viii.  1,  and 
head  of  the  family  of  the  Belaites.  The  houses  of 
his  family,  according  to  1  Chr.  viii.  3-5,  were  Addar, 
Gera,  Abihud  (read  Ehud,  "WIN,  for  "WTOX), 

Abishua,  Naaman,  Ahoah,  Shupham,  and  Haram. 
Of  these  Ehud  is  the  most  remarkable.  The  exploit 
of  Ehud  the  son  of  Gera,  who  shared  the  peculiarity 
of  so  many  of  his  Benjamite  brethren,  in  being  left- 
handed  (Judg.  xx.  16),  in  slaying  Eglon  the  king 
of  Moab,  and  delivering  Israel  from  the  Moabitish 
yoke,  is  related  at  length  Judg.  iii.  14-30.  The 
greatness  of  the  victory  subsequently  obtained  may 
be  measured  by  the  length  of  the  rest  of  80  years 
which  followed.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing  that 
as  we  have  Husham  by  the  side  of  Bela  among  the 
kings  of  Edom,  Gen.  xxxvi.  34,  so  also  by  the  side 
of  Bela,  son  of  Benjamin,  we  have  the  Benjamite 
family  of  Hushim  (1  Chr.  vii.  12),  sprung  appa- 
rently from  a  foreign  woman  of  that  name,  whom 
a  Benjamite  took  to  wife  in  the  land  of  Moab  (1 
Chr.  viii.  8-11).  [Bechek.] 

4.  Son  of  Ahaz,  a  Reubenite  (1  Chr.  v.  8).  It 
is  remarkable  that  his  country  too  was  "  in  Aroer, 
even  unto  Nebo  and  Baal-meon;  and  eastward  he 
inhabited  into  the  entering  in  of  the  wilderness  from 
the  river  Euphrates"  (8,  9).  [A.  C.  H.] 

BETiAH.   [Bela,  3.] 
BEXAITES,  THE  OJ^an),  Num.  xxvi.  38. 
[Bela,  3.] 

BE'LEMTJS  (B^ Afjuos ;  Balsamus),  1  Esd.  ii. 
16.  [Bishlam.] 

BE'LIAL.  The  translators  of  our  A.  V.,  fol- 
lowing the  Vulgate,  have  frequently  treated  the 
word  ?J7*i?3  as  a  proper  name,  and  given  it  in  the 
form  Belial,  in  accordance  with  2  Cor.  vi.  15. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  where  it  is  connected 
with  the  expressions        man  of,  or  J3  son  of:  in 

other  instances  it  is  translated  wicked  or  some  equi- 
valent term  (Deut.  xv.  9;  Ps.  xli.  8,  ci.  3;  Prov. 
vi.  12,  xvi.  27,  xix.  28 ;  Nah.  i.  11,  15).  There 
can  be  no  question,  however,  that  the  word  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  proper  name  in  the  0.  T. ;  its 

*  In  A.  V.  "  Bclah,"  the  JJ  being  rendered  by  H. 
Com  p.  Sui'Aii. 


meaning  is  worthlessness,  and  hence  recklessness, 
lawlessness.  Its  etymology  is  uncertain :  the  first 
part  ^3 = without ;  the  second  part  has  been  va- 
riously connected  with  SlV,  yoke,  as  in  the  Vulg. 
(Judg.  xix.  22)  Belial,  id  est  absque  jugo,  in  the 
sense  of  unbridled,  rebellious ;  with  D^V,  to  ascend, 
as  =  without  ascent,  that  is,  of  the  lowest  con- 
dition ;  and  lastly  with  usefulness  —  with- 
out usefulness,  that  is,  good  for  nothing  (Gesen. 
Thesaur.  p.  209):  the  latter  appears  to  be  the 
most  probable,  not  only  in  regard  to  sense,  but  also 
as  explaining  the  uni»ual  fusion  of  the  two  words, 
the  1  at  the  end  of  the  one  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  other  leading  to  a  crasis,  originally  in  the 
pronunciation,  ax*d  afterwards  in  the  writing.  The 
expression  son  or  man  of  Belial  must  be  under- 
stood as  meaning  simply  a  worthless,  lawless 
fellow  (Trapdvo/ios,  LXX.) :  it  occurs  frequently  in 
this  sense  in  the  historical  books  (Judg.  xix.  22, 
xx.  13;  1  Sam.  i.  16,  ii.  12,  x.  27,  xxv.  17,  25, 
xxc.  22  ;  2  Sam.  xvi.  7,  xx.  1 ;  1  K.  xxi.  10 ; 
2  Chr.  xiii.  7),  and  only  once  in  the  earlier  books 
(Deut.  xiii.  13).  The  adjunct  is  occasionally 
omitted,  as  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  U,  and  Job  xxxiv.  18, 
where  byhz  stands  by  itself,  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach. The  later  Hebrews  used  hax6.  and  fiapf 
in  a  similar  manner  (Matt.  v.  22) :  the  latter  is 
perhaps  the  most  analogous ;  in  1  Sam.  xxv.  25, 
Kabal  (^3J  =  pwpis)  is  described  as  a  man  of 
Belial,  as  though  the  terms  were  equivalent. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  term  appears  in  the  form 
Btklap  and  not  BcXfoA,  as  given  in  the  A.  V. 
The  change  of  \  into  p  was  common :  we  have  an 
instance  even  in  Biblical  Hebrew  rtHO  (Job 
xxxviii.  32)  for  fifoo  (2  K.  xxiii.  5);  inbhaldee 

we  meet  with  J?Xin  for  and  variolic 

t  :  -  •  t  -: 

other  instances ;  the  same  change  occurred  in  the 
Doric  dialect  (Qavpos  for  <pav\os),  with  which 
the  Alexandrine  writers  were  most  familiar.  The 
term  as  used  in  2  Cor.  vi.  15  is  generally  understood 
as  an  appellative  of  Satan,  as  the  personification  of 
all  that  was  bad :  Bengel  (Gnomon  in  loo.)  explains 
it  of  Antichrist,  as  more  strictly  the  opposite  oi 
Christ  (omnem  collnmem  antichristianam  notare 
videtur).  [W.  L.  B.] 

BELLOWS  (PIBO;  <pvarrr)ip,  LXX.).  The 
word  occurs  only  in  Jer.  vi.  29,  "  The  bellows 
are  burned ;  "  where  their  use  is  to  heat  a  smelting 
furnace.  They  were  known  even  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  perhaps  still  earlier,  since  the  opera- 
tions of  a  foundry  would  be  almost  impossible  with- 
out them.  A  picture  of  two  different  kinds  of 
Miows,  both  of  higMy  ingenious  construction,  may 
be  found  in  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  338. 
"  They  consisted,"  he  says,  "  of  a  leather,  secured 
and  fitted  into  a  frame,  from  which  a  long  pipe  ex- 
tended for  carrying  the  wind  to  the  fire.  They  were 
worked  by  the  feet,  the  operator  standing  upon  them, 
with  one  under  each  foot,  and  pressing  them  alter- 
nately while  he  pulled  up  each  exhausted  skin  with 
a  string  he  held  in  his  hand.  In  one  instance  we 
observe  from  the  punting,  that  when  the  man  left 
the  bellows,  they  were  raised  as  if  inflated  with  air ; 
and  this  would  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  valve. 
The  pipes  even  in  the  time  of  Thothmes  III., 
[supposed  to  be]  the  coutemiwiary  of  Moses,  appear 
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to  have  been  simply  of  reed,  tipped  with  a  metal 
point  to  resist  the  action  of  the  fire." 


Ktt7|Kiua  Bellows.    (P.  Cniltinri.  lttehircnmt  na  Ut  ArU  it* 

Bellows  of  an  analogous  kind  were  early  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Homer  (fl.  xviii.  470) 
speaks  of  20  <pv<rcu  in  the  forge  of  Hephaestoe,  and 
they  are  mentioned  frequently  by  ancient  authors 
(Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Follis).  Ordinary  hand-bellows, 
made  of  wood  and  kid's-skin,  are  used  by  the  modern 
Egyptians,  but  are  not  found  in  the  old  paintings. 
Thev  may  however  have  been  known,  as  they  were  to 
the  early  Greeks.  [F.  W.  F.] 

BELLS.  There  are  two  words  thus  translated 
in  the  A.  V.,  viz.  pOJfB,  Ex.  xxviii.  33  (from 
DVB,  to  strike;  Kutt>m,  LXX.),  and  ni^VD, 
Zech.  xiv.20  (to  Mrhv  xA*M>°'"ro'>1**°'>>  I.XX.j 
A.  V.  marg.  "bridles,"  from       ,  to  strike). 

In  Ex.  xxviii.  33  the  bells  alluded  to  were  the 
golden  ones,  according  to  the  Rabbis  72  in  number 
(Winer,  s.  v.  Schellen),  which  alternated  with  the 
three-coloured  pomegranates  round  the  hem  of  the 
high-priest's  ephod.  The  object  of  them  was  "  that 
his  sound  might  be  beard  when  he  went  in  unto  the 
holy  place,  and  when  he  came  out,  that  he  die  not " 
(Ex.  xxviii.  34),  or  "that  as  he  went  there  might 
be  a  sound,  and  a  noise  made  that  might  be  heard  in 
the  temple,  for  a  memorial  to  the  children  of  his 
people  "  (Ecclus.  xlv.  9).  No  doubt  they  answered 
the  same  purpose  as  the  bells  used  by  the  Brahmins 
in  the  Hindoo  ceremonies,  and  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics during  the  celebration  of  mass  (comp.  Luke 
i.  21).  To  this  day  bells  arc  frequently  attached, 
for  the  sake  of  their  pleasant  sound,  to  the  anklets 
of  women.  [Anklet.]  The  little  girls  of  Cairo 
wear  strings  of  them  round  their  feet  (Lane,  Mod. 
Eg.  ii.  370),  and  at  Koojar  Mungo  Park  saw  a 
dance  "  in  which  many  performers  assisted,  all  of 
whom  were  provided  with  little  bells  fastened  to 
their  legs  and  arms." 

In  Zech.  xiv.  20  "  bells  of  the  horses  "  (where 
our  marg.  Vers,  follows  the  LXX.)  is  probably  a 
wrong  rendering.  The  Hebr.  word  is  almost  the 
same  as  D'H^Vl?  "  a  pair  of  cymbals,"  and  as  they 
are  supposed  to  be  inscribed  with  the  words  "  Holi- 
ness unto  the  Lord,"  it  is  more  probable  that  they 
arc  not  bells  but  "  concave  or  flat  pieces  of  brass, 
which  were  sometimes  attached  to  horses  for  the 
sake  of  ornament. "  (Jalin,  Arch.  Bibl.  §96).  In- 
deed they  were  probably  the  same  as  the  D'JlflE', 
fitiylo-Koi  (Is.  iii.  18;  Judg.  viii.  21),  lunulae  of 
t;old,  silver,  or  brass  used  as  ornaments,  and  hung 
bv  the  Arabians  round  the  necks  of  their  camels, 
as  we  still  see  them  in  England  on  the  harness 
of  horses.    Thev  were  not  only  ornamental,  but 
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useful,  as  their  tinkling  tended  to  enliven  the 
animals;  and  in  the  caravans  they  thus  served 
the  purpose  of  our  modern  sheep-bells.  The  com- 
parison to  the  k6&wv*s  used  by  the  Greeks  to 
test  horses  seems  out  of  place;  and  hence  Arch- 
bishop Seeker's  explanation  of  the  verse,  as  meaning 
that  war-horses  would  become  useless,  and  their 
trappings  would  be  converted  to  sacred  purposes,  is 
untenable.  The  general  meaning,  as  obvious  from 
the  context,  is  that  true  religion  will  then  be  uni- 
versally professed.  "  [F.  W.  F.] 

BEL11AIM  (Bf\94fi;  Alex.  Bt\Balfi;  Belma), 
a  place  which,  from  the  terms  of  the  passage,  would 
appear  to  have  been  south  of  Dothaim  (Jud.  vii.  3). 
Possibly  it  is  the  same  as  Bklmen,  though  whether 
this  is  the  case,  or  indeed  whether  either  of  them 
ever  had  any  real  existence  it  is  at  present  im- 
possible to  determine.  [Jddith.]  The  Syriac 
has  Abel-mechola.  .  [G.] 

BEL'MEN  (BtkfUv;  Alex.  BtXjm/x,  Compl. 
BtX/jutlfx ;  Vulg.  omits),  a  place  named  amongst 
the  towns  of  Samaria  as  lying  between  Bethhoron 
and  Jericho  (Jud.  iv.  4).  The  Hebrew  name  would 
seem  to  have  been  Abel-maim,  but  the  only  place 
of  that  name  in  the  0.  T.  was  far  to  the  north  of 
the  locality  here  alluded  to.  [Abel-maim.]  The 
Syriac  version  has  Abcl-meholah,  which  is  more 
consistent  with  the  context.  [Abel-meholau  ; 
Bei.maim.]  [G.] 

BELSHAZ'ZAR  CrVNB^a,  Dan.  v.  1,  and 

vii.  1  ;  BaArdVap ;  Baltasar),  the  last 

king  of  Babylon.  According  to  the  well-known 
scriptural  narrative,  he  was  warned  of  his  coming 
doom  by  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which  was 
interpreted  by  Daniel,  and  was  slain  during  a  splen- 
did feast  in  his  palace.  Similarly  Xenophon  (Cyrop. 
vii.  5.  3)  tells  us  that  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus 
in  the  night,  while  the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in 
feasting  and  reveby,  and  that  the  king  was  killed. 
On  the  other  hand  the  narratives  of  Berosus  in  Jo- 
sephus  (c.  Apim.  i.  20)  and  of  Herodotus  (i.  184  ff.) 
diner  from  the  above  account  in  some  important 
particulars.  Berosus  calls  the  last  king  of  Babylon 
Nabonnedus  or  Kabonadius  (Sabu-nit  or  Nabo- 
nahit,  i.  e.  Nebo  blesses  or  mikes  prosperous), 
and  says  that  in  the  17th  year  of  his  reign  Cyrus 
took  Babylon,  the  king  having  retired  to  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Borsippus  or  Borsippa  (Birs-i- 
Nimrud),  called  by  Kiebuhr  (Lect.  on  Arte.  Hist. 
xii.)"  the  Chaldacan  Benares,  the  city  in  which 
the  Chaldaeans  had  their  most  revered  objects  of 
religion,  and  where  they  cultivated  their  science." 
Being  blockaded  in  that  city  Nabonnedus  surren- 
dered, his  life  was  spared,  and  a  principality  or 
estate  given  to  him  in  Carmania,  where  he  died. 
According  to  Herodotus  the  last  king  was  called 
Labvnetus,  a  name  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  Nabon- 
nedus of  Berosus,  and  the  Nabannidochus  of  Alega- 
sthenes  (Euseb.  Pracp.  Eranq.  ix.  41).  Cyrus, 
after  defeating  Labvnetus  in  the  open  field,  appeared 
before  Babylon,  within  which  the  besieged  defied 
attack  and  even  blockade,  as  they  had  walls  300  ft. 
high,  and  75  ft.  thick,  forming  a  square  of  1 5  miles 
to  a  side,  and  had  stored  up  previously  several 
years'  provision.  But  he  took  the  city  by  drawing 
off  for  a  time  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  and  then 
marching  in  with  his  whole  array  along  its  bed, 
during  a  great  Babylonian  festival,  while  the  people, 
feeling  perfectly  secure,  were  scattered  over  the 
whole  city  in  reckless  amusement.     These  dis- 
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crepancies  hare  lately  been  cleared  op  by  tlie  disco- 
veries of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson ;  and  the  histories  of 
profane  writers,  far  from  contradicting  the  scrip- 
tural narrative,  are  shown  to  explain  and  confirm 
it.  In  1854  he  decyphered  the  inscriptions  on  some 
cylinders  found  in  the  ruins  of  Um-Qeer  (the  ancient 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees),  containing  memorials  of  the 
works  executed  by  Nabonnedus.  From  these  in- 
scriptions it  appears  that  the  eldest  son  of  Nabon- 
nedus was  called  Bel-shar-ezar,  and  admitted  by  his 
father  to  a  share  in  the  government.  This  name  is 
compounded  of  Bel  (the  Babylonian  god)  Shar  (a 
Knr/)raud  the  same  termination  as  in  Nabopolassar, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  &c.,  and  is  contracted  into  Bel- 
shazzar, just  as  Ncriglissar  (again  with  the  same 
termination)  is  formed  from  Nergal-sharezar.  In  a 
communication  to  the  Athenamm,  No.  1377,  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  says,  "  we  can  now  nnderstand 
how  Belshazzar,  as  joint  kins;  with  his  father,  may 
have  been  governor  of  Babylon,  when  the  city  was 
attacked  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  and  may  have  perished  in  the  assault 
which  followel ;  while  Nabonnedus  leading  a  force 
to  the  relief  of  the  place  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  Borsippa,  capitulating  after  a  short 
resistance,  and  being  subsequently  assigned,  accord- 
ing to  Berosus,  an  honourable  retirement  in  Car- 
mania."  In  accordance  with  this  view  we  arrange 
the  last  Chaldaean  kings  as  follows: — Nebuchad- 
nezzar, his  son  Evilmcrodach,  Neriglissar,  Labroso- 
archad  (his  son,  a  boy,  killed  in  a  conspiracy),  Na- 
bonnedus or  Labynetus,  and  Belshazzar.  Herodotus 
says  that  Labynetus  was  the  son  of  Queen  Nitocris ; 
and  Megasthenes  (Euseb.  Chr.  Arm.  p.  60)  tells  us 
that  he  succeeded  Labrosoarchad,  but  was  not  of 
his  family.  NafSawfooxoK  ivoStucrvvt  fSaaiXia, 
wpixHinoma  ol  ovStv.  In  Ban.  v.  2,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar is  called  the  father  of  Belshazzar.  This  of 
course  need  only  mean  grandfather  or  ancestor.  Now 
Neriglissar  usurped  the  throne  on  the  murder  of 
Evilmerodach  (Beros.  ap.  Joseph.  Apian,  i.):  we 
may  therefore  well  suppose  that  on  the  death  of  his 
son  Labrosoarchad,  Nebuchadnezzar's  family  was 
restored  in  the  person  of  Nabonnedus  or  Labynetus, 
possibly  the  son  of  that  king  and  Nitocris,  and  father 
of  Belshazzar.  The  chief  objection  to  this  suppo- 
sition would  be  that  if  Neriglissar  married  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's daughter  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  21),  Na- 
bonnedus would  through  her  be  connected  with 
Labrosoarchad .  This  di  Hiculty  is  met  by  the  theory 
of  Rawlinson  (Herod.  Essay  viii.  §25),  who  connects 
Belshazzar  with  Nebuchadnezzar  through  his  mo- 
ther, thinking  it  probable  that  Nabu-nahit,  whom 
he  does  not  consider  related  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
would  strengthen  his  position  by  marrying  the 
daughter  of  that  king,  who  would  thus  be  Bel- 
shazzar's  maternal  grandfather.  A  totally  different 
view  is  taken  by  Marcus  Niebuhr  (Qeschichte 
Assnr's  und  Babel's  sett  Phul,  p.  91),  who  con- 
siders Belshazzar  to  be  another  name  for  Evilmero- 
dach, the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  He  identifies 
their  characters  by  comparing  Dan.  v.  with  the 
language  of  Berosus  about  Evilmerodach,  Trpotrras 
rip  upayiiAruy  iviftus  koi  &<rcVyur.  He  con- 
siders that  the  capture  of  Babylon  described  in 
Daniel,  was  not  by  the  Persians,  but  by  the  Medes, 
under  Astyages  ft.  e.  Darius  the  Mede),  and  that 
between  the  reigns  of  Evilmerodach  or  Belshazzar, 
and  Neriglissar,  we  must  insert  a  brief  period 
during  which  Babylon  was  subject  to  the  Meles. 
This  solves  a  difficulty  as  to  the  age  of  Darius 
(Dan.  t.  31  ;  cf.  Rawlinson,  Essay  iii.  §11),  but 


most  people  will  probably  prefer  tlie  actual  facts 
discovered  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  to  the  theory 
(though  doubtless  very  ingenious)  of  Niebuhr.  On 
Kawlinson's  view,  Belshazzar  died  n.c.  538,  on 
Niebuhr's  B.C.  559.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

BELTESHAZ'ZAB.  [Daniel.] 

BEN  (}3  ;  LXX.  omits ;  Ben),  a  Levite  "  of  the 

second  degree,"  one  of  the  porters  appointed  by 
David  to  the  serrice  of  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  18). 

BENA'IAH  (<ma  and  IVJ3  =  "  built  by 
tt  :  tt  : 

Jah ;"  Bocoi'or ;  Btmalas),  the  name  of  several 

Israelites: — 

1.  Benaiahu,  the  son  of  Jehoiada  the  chief 
priest  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  5),  and  therefore  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  though  a  native  of  Kabzeel  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
20  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  22),  in  the  south  of  Judah ;  set  by 
David  (1  Chr.  xi.  25)  over  his  bodyguard  of  Chere- 
thites  and  Pelethites  (2  Sam.  viii.  18 ;  IK.  i.  38 ; 
1  Chr.  xviii.  17 ;  2  Sam.  xx.  23)  and  occupying 
a  middle  rank  between  the  first  three  of  the  Gib- 
borim  or  "  mighty  men,"  and  the  thirty  "  valiant 
men  of  the  armies  "  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  22,  23 ;  1  Chr. 
xi.  25,  xxvii.  6 ;  and  see  Kennicott,  Diss.  177). 
The  exploits  which  gave  him  this  rank  are  narrated 
in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20,  21 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  22.  He  was 
captain  of  the  host  for  the  third  month  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  5). 

Bcnaiah  remained  faithful  to  Solomon  during 
Adonijah's  attempt  on  the  crown  (1  K.  i.  8, 10),  a 
matter  in  which  he  took  part  in  his  official  capacity 
as  commander  of  the  king's  body-guard  (1  K.  i.  32, 
38,  44)  ;  and  after  Adonijah  and  Joab  had  both 
been  put  to  death  by  his  hand,  he  was  raisod  by 
Solomon  into  the  place  of  the  latter  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  whole  army  (ii.  35,  iv.  4). 

Benaiah  appears  to  have  had  a  son,  called  after 
his  grandfather,  Jehoiada,  who  succeeded  Ahitho- 
phel  about  the  person  of  the  king  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
34).  But  this  is  possibly  a  copyist  s  mistake  for 
"  Benaiah  the  sou  of  Jehoiada." 

2.  Benaiah  the  Pibathonite  ;  an  Ephraim- 
ite,  one  of  David's  thirty  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
30  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  31),  and  the  captain  of  the  eleventh 
monthly  course  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  14). 

3.  Benaiahu  ;  a  Levite  in  the  time  of  David, 
who  "  played  with  a  psaltery  on  Alamoth  "  (1  Chr. 
xv.  18,  20',  xvi.  5). 

4.  Benaiahu;  a  priest  in  the  time  of  David, 
appointed  to  blow  the  trumpet  before  the  ark 
(1  Chr.  xv.  24,  xvi.  6). 

5.  Benaiah;  a  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Asaph 
(2  Chr.  xx.  14). 

6.  Benaiahu  ;  a  Levite  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah,  one  of  the  "overseers  (D'TfJS)  of  offerings" 
(2  Chr.  x.\xi.  13). 

7.  Benaiah,  one  of  the"  princes"  (DWbj)  of 
the  families  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

8.  Benaiah  ;  four  laymen  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
who  had  taken  strange  wives.  1  (Kzr.  x.  25). 
[Baanias.]  2  (Ezr.  x.  30).  [Naidos.]  3  (x.  35) 
and  4  (x.  43).  [Banaias.] 

9.  Benaiahu  ;  father  of  Pelatiah,  "  a  prince  of 
the  people  "  in  the  time  of  Exekiel  (xi.  i.  13).  , 

BEN-AiiMi  (*er,3.- s<m  "/""'  *'«/««0. the 

son  of  the  younger  (laughter  of  Lot,  and  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Ammonites  (Gen.  xix.  38).  The 
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reading  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  differs  from  the 
Hebrew  text,  by  inserting  the  name  of  Ammon,  ai 
well  as  the  exclamation  which  originated  it:  nal 
ixiXtct  to  ivofia  atirov  'Afifiav  Xiyovtra  Tibs 
yivovs  fiov;  Amnion,  id  est  filiuspopuli  met. 

BENE'  -  BEEAK  (pT3"»J?  ;  Boym/BtwoV  ; 

Alex.  BarnfiapiK  ;   et  Bane  et  Baruch ;  Syr. 

one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of 

Dan,  mentioned  only  in  Josh.  six.  46.  The  paucity 
of  information  which  we  possess  regarding  this  tribe 
(omitted  entirely  from  the  lists'  in  1  Chr.  ii.-viii., 
and  only  one  family  mentioned  in  Num.  xxri.)  makes 
it  impossible  to  say  whether  the  "  sons  of  Berak  " 
who  gave  their  name  to  this  place  belonged  to  Dan, 
or  were,  as  we  may  perhaps  infer  from  the  name, 
earlier  settlers  dispossessed  by  the  tribe.  The 
reading  of  the  Syriac,  Baal-debac,  is  not  confirmed 
by  any  other  version.  By  Eusebius  the  name  is 
divided  (comp.  Vulg.),  and  Bapaxal  is  said  to  have 
been  then  a  village  near  Azotus.  No  trace  has  been 
found  of  it.  [G.l 

BENE- JA'AKAN         '33,  Children  of 

Jaakan  ;  Bavala  ;  Alex.  Bavixiv ;  Benejaacan), 
a  tribe  who  gave  their  name  to  certain  wells  in  the 
desert  which  formed  one  of  the  halting-places  of  the 
Israelites  on  their  journey  to  Canaan.  [Beeroth 
Bene-jaakan.1  In  Num.  xxxiii.  31,32,  the  name 
is  given  in  the  shortened  form  of  Bene-jaakan.  The 
tribe  doubtless  derived  its  name  from  Jaakan,  the 
son  of  Ezer  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (1  Chr.  i.  42), 
whose  name  is  also  given  in  Genesis  as  Akan. 
[AKAN ;  J  AKAN.] 

The  situation  of  these  wells  has  not  been  yet 
identified.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  (Onom.  Beroth 
fit.  Jacin,  'Icuttl/i)  the  spot  was  shown  10  miles 
from  Petra  on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  Robinson 
suggests  the  small  fountain  et-Taiyibeh,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Pass  er-Iiub&y  under  Petra,  a  short 
distance  from  the  Arabah.  The  word  Bee  roth, 
however,  suggests  not  a  spring  but  a  group  of 
artificial  wells. 

In  the  Targ.  Ps.  Jon.  the  name  is  given  in  Num- 
bers as  Aktha.  KJlpl?  n»3.  [G.] 

BENE-KE'DEM  (Dip  '33,  the  children  of 
the  East),  an  appellation  given  to  a  people,  or  to 
peoples,  dwelling  to  the  east  of  Palestine.  It  occurs 
in  the  following  passages  of  the  0.  T.: — (1)  Gen. 
xxix.  1,  "  Jacob  came  into  the  land  of  the  people  of 
the  East,"  in  which  was  therefore  reckoned  Haran. 
(2)  Job  i.  3,  Job  was  "  the  greatest  of  all  the  men 
of  the  East"  [Jon].  (3)  Judg.  vi.  3,  33,  vii.  12, 
viii.  10.  In  the  first  three  passages  the  Bene-Kedem 
are  mentioned  together  with  the  Midianites  and  the 
Amalekites ;  and  in  the  fourth  the  latter  peoples  seem 
to  be  included  in  this  common  name:  "  Now  Zebah 
and  Zalmunna  [were]  in  Karkor,  and  their  hosts  with 
them,  about  fifteen  thousand  [men],  all  that  were 
left  of  all  the  hosts  of  the  children  of  the  East." 
In  the  events  to  which  these  passages  of  Judges 
relate,  we  find  a  curious  reference  to  the  language 
spoken  by  these  eastern  tribes,  which  was  understood 
by  Gideon  and  his  servant  (or  one  of  them)  as  they 
listened  to  the  talk  in  the  camp ;  and  from  this  it 
is  to  be  inferred  that  they  spoke  a  dialect  intelligible 
to  an  Israelite:  an  inference  bearing  on  an  affinity 
of  race,  and  thence  on  the  growth  of  the  Semitic 
languages.  (4)  1  K.  iv.  30,  "  Solomon's  wisdom 
excelled  the  wisdom  of  all  the  children  of  the  East 


country."  (5)  Is.  xi.  14 ;  Jer.  xlix.  28 ;  Ex.  xxv. 
4, 10.  From  the  first  passage  it  is  difficult  to 
deduce  an  argument,  but  the  other  instances,  with 
their  contexts,  are  highly  important.  In  Ezekiel, 
Ammon  is  delivered  to  the  "  men  of  the  East,"  and 
its  city  Kabbah  is  prophesied  to  become  "  a  stable 
for  camels,  and  the  Ammonites  a  couching-place 
for  flocks ;"  referring,  apparently,  to  ,the  habits 
of  the  wandering  Arabs;  while  "  palaces"  and 
"  dwellings,"  also  mentioned  and  thus  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.,  may  be  better  read  "  camps " 
and  "  tents."  The  words  of  Jeremiah  strengthen 
the  supposition  just  mentioned :  "  Concerning  Ke- 
dar,  and  concerning  Hazor,  which  Nebuchadrezzar 
king  of  Babylon  shall  smite,  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Arise  ye,  go  up  to  Kedar,  and  spoil  the  men  of 
the  East.  Their  tents  and  their  flocks  shall  they 
take  away:  they  shall  take  to  themselves  their 
curtains  [>.  «.  tents],  and  all  their  vessels,  and 
their  camels." 

Opinions  are  divided  us  to  the  extension  of  the 
appellation  of  Bcne-Kedeni ;  some  (as  Roscnmuller 
and  Winer)  holding  that  it  came  to  signify  the 
Arabs  generally.  From  a  consideration  of  the 
passages  above  cited,  and  that  which  makes  men- 
tion of  the  land  of  Kedem,  Gen.  xxv.  6  [Ishmael], 
we  think  (with  Gesenius)  that  it  primarily  signified 
the  peoples  of  the  Arabian  deserts  (east  of  Palestine 
and  Lower  Egypt),  and  chiefly  the  tribes  of  Ishmael 
and  of  Keturah,  extending  perhaps  to  Mesopotamia 
and  Babylonia  (to  which  we  may  suppose  Kedem 
to  apply  in  Num.  xxiii.  7,  as  well  as  in  Is.  ii.  6) ; 
and  that  it  was  sometimes  applied  to  the  Arabs  and 
their  country  generally.  The  only  positive  instance 
of  this  latter  signification  of  Kedem  occurs  in  Gen. 
x.  30,  where  "  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  Kast,"  is 
by  the  common  agreement  of  scholars  situate  in 
Southern  Arabia  [Arabia  ;  Sephar]. 

In  the  0.  T.  3137,  with  its  conjugate  forms, 
seems  to  be  a  name  of  the  peoples  otherwise  called 
Bene-Kedem,  and  with  the  same  limitations.  The 
same  may  be  observed  of  f)  avarokfi  in  the  N.  T. 
(Matt.  ii.  I,  seqq.).  W\J)  '33,  DIJJ  '33 
D"1p  Y^tl,  and  D1j5  (in  the  passages  above  re- 
ferred to),  are  translated  by  the  LXX.  and  in  the 
Vulg.,  and  sometimes  transcribed  (KtS4u)  by  the 
former;  except  LXX.  in  1  K.  iv.  30,  and  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  in  Is.  ii.  6,  where  they  make  Kedem  to  relate 
to  ancient  time.  [E.  S.  P.] 

BENHA'DAD  (TirnS,  son  of  Hadad;  vlbs 
"A$«p;  Benidad),  the  name  of  three  kings  of 
Damascus.  Hadad  or  Adad  was  a  Syrian  god, 
probably  the  Sun  (Macrob.  Saturnalia,  i.  23), 
still  worshipped  at  Damascus  in  the  time  of 
Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  4,  6),  and  from  it  several 
Syrian  names  are  derived,  as  Hadadezer,  i.e.  Ha- 
dad has  helped.  The  "  son  of  Hadad,"  therefore, 
means  worshipper  of  Hadad.  Damascus,  after 
having  been  token  by  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  5,  6), 
was  delivered  from  subjection  to  his  successor  by 
Rezon  (1  K.  xi.  24),  who  "was  an  adversary  to 
Israel  all  the  days  of  Solomon." 

Benhadad  I.  was  either  son  or  grandson  to 
Rezon,  and  in  his  time  Damascus  was  supreme  in 
Syria,  the  various  smaller  kingdoms  which  sur- 
rounded it  being  gradually  absorbed  into  its  territory. 
Benhadad  must  have  been  an  energetic  and  powerful 
sovereign,  and  his  alliance  was  courted  both  by  Baasha 
of  Israel  and  Asa  of  Judah.  He  finally  closed  with 
the  latter  on  receiving  a  large  amount  of  treasure, 
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and  conquered  a  great  part  of  the  N.  of  Israel,  thereby 
enabling  Asa  to  pursue  his  victorious  operations  in 
the  S.  From  1  K.  xx.  34,  it  would  appear  that  he 
continued  to  make  war  upon  Israel  in  Omri's  time, 
and  forced  him  to  make  "  streets  "  in  Samaria  tor 
Syrian  residents.  [Ahab.]   This  date  is  B.C.  950. 

Benhadad  II.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  also 
king  of  Damascus.  Some  authors  call  him  grand- 
son, on  the  ground  that  it  was  unusual  in  antiquity 
for  the  son  to  inherit  the  father's  name.  But  Ben- 
hadad seems  to  have  been  a  religious  title  of  the 
Syrian  kings,  as  we  see  by  its  reappearance  as  the 
uame  of  Hazael's  son,  Benhadad  III.  Long  wars 
with  Israel  characterised  the  reign  of  Benhadad  II., 
of  which  the  earlier  campaigns  are  described  under 
Aiiaii.  His  power  and  the  extent  of  his  dominion 
are  proved  by  the  thirty-two  vassal  kings  who  ac- 
companied him  to  his  first  siege  of  Samaria.  Some 
time  after  the  death  of  Ahab,  probably  owing  to  the 
difficulties  in  which  Jehoram  of  Israel  was  involved 
by  the  rebellion  of  Moab,  Benhadad  renewed  the 
war  with  Israel,  and  after  some  minor  attempts 
which  were  frustrated  by  Elisha,  attacked  Samaria  a 
second  time,  and  pressed  the  siege  so  closely  that 
there  was  a  terrible  famine  in  the  city,  and  atrocities 
were  committed  to  get  food  no  less  revolting  than 
those  which  Josephus  relates  of  the  fiege  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus.  But  when  the  Syrians  were  on  the  very 
point  of  success,  they  suddenly  broke  up  in  the  night 
in  consequence  of  a  sudden  panic,  under  which  they 
fancied  that  assistance  was  coming  to  Israel  from 
Egypt  or  some  Canaanitish  cities  as  Tyre  or  Ra- 
moth.  Jehoram  seems  to  have  followed  up  this 
unhoped-for  deliverance  by  successful  offensive  ope- 
rations, since  we  find  from  2  K.  ix.  1  that  Kamoth  in 
Gilead  was  once  more  an  Israelitish  town.  [Ahab.] 
Soon  after  Benhadad  fell  sick,  and  sent  Hazael,  one 
of  his  chief  officers,  with  vast  presents,  to  oonsult 
Elisha,  who  happened  to  be  in  Damascus,  as  to  the 
issue  of  his  malady.  Elisha  replied  that  the  sick- 
ness was  not  a  mortal  one,  but  that  still  he  would 
certainly  die,  and  he  announced  to  Hazael  that  he 
would  be  his  successor,  with  tears  at  the  thought  of 
the  misery  which  he  would  bring  on  Israel.  On 
the  day  after  Hazael's  return  Benhadad  was  mur- 
dered, but  not,  as  is  commonly  thought  from  a 
cursory  reading  of  2  K.  viii.  15,  by  Hazael. 
Such  a  supposition  is  hardly  consistent  with  Hazael's 
character,  would  involve  Elisha  in  the  guilt  of 
having  suggested  the  deed,  and  the  introduction 
of  Hazael's  name  in  the  latter  clause  of  ver.  15, 
can  scarcely  be  accounted  for,  if  he  is  also  the 
subject  of  the  first  clause.  Ewald,  from  the  Hebrew 
text  and  a  general  consideration  of  the  chapter 
(Gesch.  dee  V.  I.  Hi.  p.  523,  note),  thinks  that 
one  or  more  of  Benhadad's  own  servants  were  the 
murderers:  Calmet  (Fratpn.  vii.)  believes  that  the 
wet  cloth  which  caused  his  death,  was  intended  to 
effect  his  cure.  This  view  he  supports  by  a  re- 
ference to  Brace's  Travels,  iii.  p.  33.  Hazael  suc- 
ceeded him  perhaps  because  he  had  no  natural  heirs, 
and  with  him  expired  the  dynasty  founded  by  Rezon. 
Benhadad's  death  was  about  B.C.  890,  and  he  must 
have  reigned  some  30  years. 

Benhadad  III.,  son  of  the  above-mentioned 
Hazael,  and  his  successor  on  the  throne  of  Syria. 
His  reign  was  disastrous  for  Damascus,  and  the  vast 
power  wielded  by  his  father  sank  into  insignificance. 
In  the  striking  language  of  scripture,  "  Jehoahaz 
[the  son  of  Jehu]  besought  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord 
hearkened  unto  him.  for  he  saw  the  oppression  of 


Israel,  because  the  king  of  Syria  oppressed  them ; 
and  the  Lord  gave  Israel  a  saviour  "  (2  K.  xiii.  4, 5). 
This  saviour  was  Jeroboam  II.  (cf.2  K.xiv.  27),  but 
the  prosperity  of  Israel  began  to  revive  in  the  reign  of 
his  lather  Jehoash,  the  son  of  Jehoahaz.  When  Ben- 
hadad succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Hazael,  Jehoash,  in 
accordance  with  a  prophecy  of  the  dying  Elisha,  re- 
covered the  cities  which  Jehoahaz  had  lost  to  the 
Syrians,  and  beat  him  in  Aphek  (2  K.  xv.  17)  in 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  where  Ahab  had  already  de- 
feated Benhadad  II.  [Ahab.]  Jehoash  gained  two 
more  victories,  but  did  not  restore  the  dominion  of 
Israel  on  the  E.  of  Jordan.  This  glory  was  re- 
served for  his  successor.  The  date  of  Benhadad  III . 
is  B.C.  840.  His  misfortunes  in  war  are  noticed 
by  Amos  i.  4.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

BEN-HAIL  6;rrj3,  son  of  the  host,  i.  e. 
warrior ;  Benhait),  one  of  the  "princes"  (nfe>) 

whom  king  Jehoshaphat  sent  to  teach  in  the  cities 
of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7).  The  LXX.  translates, 
rob j  rryovpiyovs  abrov  K a  1  robs  vlobs  T&r 
Svraruv. 

BEN-HA'NAN  (J3ITJ2-,  vlb,  *avd;  Alex. 

avcw ;  filius  Hunan),  son  of  Shimon,  in  the  line  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20). 

BENI'NU  (13'33;  Baxowrf ;  Alex.  Barowuat ; 

Baninu),  a  Levite ;  one  of  those  who  sealed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  13  [14]  ). 

BENJAMIN  (PP»J3;  Btvia/uv,  Btnaiutr  ; 
Benjamin).  1.  The  youngest  of  the  children  of 
Jacob,  and  the  only  one  of  the  thirteen  (if  indeed 
there  were  not  more:  comp.  "all  his  daughters," 
Gen.  xxxvii.  35,  xlvi.  7),  who  was  bom  in  Pales- 
tine. His  birth  took  place  on  the  read  between 
Bethel  and  Bethlehem,  a  short  distance — "  a  length 
of  earth  " — from  the  latter,  and  his  mother  Rachel 
died  in  the  act  of  giving  birth  to  him,  naming  him 
with  her  last  breath  Ben-oni,  "  eon  of  my  sorrow  " 
(comp.  1  Sam.  iv.  19-22).  This  was  by  Jacob 
changed  into  Benjamin  (Binyamm)  (Gen.  xxxv. 
16-18). 

The  name  is  worthy  some  attention..  From  the 
terms  of  the  Btory  it  would  appear  to  be  implied 
that  it  was  bestowed  on  the  child  in  opposition  to 
the  desponding,  and  probably  ominous,  name  given 
him  by  his  dying  mother,  and  on  this  assumption  it 
has  been  interpreted  to  mean  "  Son  of  the  right 
hand,"  ».  e.  fortunate,  dexterous,  Felix;  as  if 
J'P^"|3.    This  interpretation  is  inserted  in  the 

text  of  the  Vulgate  and  the  margin  of  the  A.  V. 
and  has  the  support  of  Gesenius  (Thes.  219).  On 
the  other  hand  the  Samaritan  Codex  gives  the  name 
in  an  altered  form  as  D'D'33,  son  of  days,  i.  e.  son 
of  my  old  age  (comp.  Gen.  xliv.  20),  which  is 
adopted  by  Philo,  Aben-ezra,  and  others.  Both 
these  interpretations  are  of  comparatively  late  date, 
and  it  is  notorious  that  such  explanatory  glosses 
are  not  only  often  invented  long  subsequently  to 
the  original  record,  but  are  as  often  at  variance 
with  the  real  meaning  of  that  record.  The  mean- 
ing given  by  Josephus —  8 14  t\\v  iw'alnif  ytvopirnv 
itivtiv  tJJ  farrol  (Ant.  i.  21,  §3) — is  completely 
different  from  either  of  the  above.  However 
this  may  be,  the  name  is  not  so  pointed  as  to  agree 
with  any  interpretation  founded  on  "  son  of" — being 
33,  and  not  33.  Moreover  in  the  adjectival  forms 
of  the  word  the  first  syllable  is  generally  suppressed. 
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is  ,3,Dr,?2  or  'J'P'I  >•  c  "  sons  of  Yemini," 
for  bom  of  Benjamin;  'i'D'.  "  man  of  Yemini," 
lor  man  of  Benjamin  (1  Sam.  ix.  1 ;  Esth.  ii.  5)  ; 

fTJ?.  land  of  Yemini  for  land  of  Benjamin 
(1  Sain,  ix.  4);  as  if  the  patriarch's  name  had 
been  originally  J'DS  Yamio  (conip.  Gen.  xlvi.  10), 
and  that  of  the  tribe  Yeminites.  These  adjectival 
forms  are  carefully  preserved  in  the  LXX. 

Until  the  journeys  of  Jacob's  sons  and  of  Jacob 
himself  into  Egypt  we  hear  nothing  of  Benjamin, 
and  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  those  well-known 
narratives  disclose  nothing  beyond  the  very  strong 
affection  entertained  towards  him  by  his  father  and 
his  whole-brother  Joseph,  and  the  relation  of  fond 
endearment  in  which  he  stood,  as  if  a  mere  darling 
child  (comp.  Gen.  xliv.  20),  to  the  whole  of  his 
family.  Even  the  harsh  natures  of  the  elder 
]iatriarchs  relaxed  towards  him.  But  Benjamin 
can  hardly  have  been  the  "lad"  which  we  com- 
monly imagine  him  to  be,  for  at  the  time  that 
the  patriarchs  went  down  to  reside  in  Egypt,  when 
"  every  man  with  his  house  went  with  Jacob,  *  ten 
sons  are  ascribed  to  Benjamin, — a  larger  number 
than  to  any  of  his  brothers — and  two  of  these, 
from  the  plural  formation  of  their  names,  were 
themselves  apparently  families  (Gen.  xlvi.  21).* 

And  here,  little  as  it  is,  closes  all  we  know  of  the 
life  of  the  patriarch  himself;  henceforward  the 
history  of  Benjamin  is  the  history  of  the  tribe. 
And  up  to  the  time  of  the  entrance  on  the  Pro- 
mised Land  that  history  is  as  meagre  as  it  is  after- 
wards full  and  Interesting.  We  know  indeed  that 
shortly  after  the  departure  from  Egypt  it  was  the 
smallest  tribe  but  one  (Num.  i.  36:  comp.  verse 
1) ;  that  during  the  march  its  position  was  on  the 
west  of  the  tabernacle  with  its  brother  tribes  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (Num.  ii.  18-24).  We 
have  the  names  of  the  "  captain  "  of  the  tribe,  when 
it  set  forth  on  its  long  march  (Num.  ii.  22) ; 
of  the  "  ruler "  who  went  up  with  his  fellows  to 
spy  out  the  land  (xiii.  9);  of  the  families  of  which 
the  tribe  consisted  when  it  was  marshalled  at  the 
great  halt  in  the  plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan-Jericho 
(Num. xxvi. 38-41,  63),  and  of  the  " prince"  who 
was  chosen  to  assist  in  the  dividing  of  the  land 
(ixxiv.  21).  These  are  indeed  preserved  to  us. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  what  were  the 
characteristics  and  behaviour  of  the  tribe  which 
sprang  from  the  orphan  darling  of  his  father  and 
brothers.  No  touches  of  personal  biography  like 
those  with  which  we  are  favoured  concerning 
Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  20-23):  no  record  of  zeal  for 
Jehovah  like  Levi  (Ex.  xxxii.  26) :  no  evidence  of 
special  bent  as  in  the  case  of  Keuben  and  Gad 
(Num.  xxxii.).  The  only  foreshadowing  of  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  tribe  which  was  to  produce  Ehud, 
Saul,  and  the  perpctratoi-s  of  the  deed  of  Gibenh,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  prophetic  gleam  which  lighted  up  j 
the  dying  Jacob,  "  Benjamin  shall  ravin  as  a  wolf,  j 

*  According  to  other  lists,  some  of  these  "children" 
would  seem  to  have  been  grandchildren  (comp.  Num.  | 
xxvi.  38-41 ;  1  Chr.  vii.  6-11,  viii.  1). 

b  A  trace  of  the  pasture  lands  may  be  found  in  the  ' 
mention  of  the  "  herd  "  (1  Sam.  xl.  5)  j  and  possibly 
others  in  the  names  of  some  of  the  towns  of  Ben- 
jamin :  as  lian-1'arah,  "  the  cow ;"  Zcluh-ha-clcph, 
••  the  ox-rib  "  (Josh,  xviil.  23,  28). 

*  It  Is  perhaps  hardly  fanciful  lo  ask  if  we  ma;  not 
account  in  this  way  for  the  curious  prevalence  among 
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in  the  morning  he  shall  devour  the  prey,  and  at 
night  he  shall  divide  the  spoil  "  (Gen.  xlix.  27). 

The  proximity  of  Benjamin  to  Ephraim  during  the 
march  to  the  Promised  Land  was  maintained  in  the 
territories  allotted  to  each.  Benjamin  lay  imme- 
diately to  the  south  of  Ephraim  and  between  him 
and  Judah.  The  situation  of  this  territory  was 
highly  favourable.  It  formed  almost  a  parallelo- 
gram, of  about  26  miles  in  length  by  12  in 
breadth.  Its  eastern  boundary  was  the  Jordan, 
and  from  thence  it  extended  to  the  wooded  dis- 
trict of  Kirjath-jearim,  a  point  about  eight  miles 
west  of  Jerusalem,  while  in  the  other  direction  it 
stretched  from  the  valiey  of  Hinnom,  under  the 
"  Shoulder  of  the  Jebusite  "  on  the  south,  to  Bethel 
on  the  north.  Thus  Dan  intervened  between  Ben- 
jamin and  the  Philistines,  while  the  communications 
with  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  were  in  their  own 
power.  On  the  south  the  territory  ended  ab- 
ruptly with  the  steep  slopes  of  the  hill  of  Jerusalem, 
— on  the  north  it  melted  imperceptibly  into  the 
possessions  of  the  friendly  Ephraim.  The  smallness 
ot  this  district,  hardly  larger  than  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  was,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Josephus,  compensated  for  by  the  excellence  of  the 
land  (8i4  ri)v  rrjs  yijs  iptrir,  Ant.  v.  l).b  In 
the  degenerate  state  of  modem  Palestine  few 
traces  remain  of  this  excellence.  But  other  and 
more  enduring  natural  peculiarities  remain,  and 
claim  our  recognition,  rendering  this  possession  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  among  those  of  the  tribes. 

(1.)  The  general  level  of  this  part  of  Palestine  is 
very  high,  not  less  than  2000  feet  above  the  maritime  » 
plain  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  one  side,  or  than 
3000  feet  above  the  deep  valley  of  the  Jordan  on 
the  other,  besides  which  this  general  level  or  plateau  is 
surmounted,  in  the  district  now  under  consideration, 
by  a  large  number  of  eminences— defined,  rounded 
hills — almost  every  one  of  which  has  borne  some 
part  in  the  history  of  the  tribe.  Many  of  these  hills 
carry  the  fact  of  their  existence  in  their  names. 
Gibeon,  Gibeah,  Geba  or  Gaba,  all  mean  "hill;" 
Kamah  and  Ramathaim,  "  eminence ;"  Mizpeh, 
"  Watch  tower;"  while  the  "  ascent  of  Beth-horon," 
the  "  cliff  Rimmon,"  the  '*  pass  of  Mich-mash"  with 
its  two  "  teeth  of  rock,"  all  testify  to  a  country 
eminently  broken  and  hilly. 

The  special  associations  which  belong  to  each  of 
these  eminences,  whether  as  sanctuary  or  fortress, 
many  of  them  arising  from  the  most  stirring  inci- 
dents in  the  history  of  the  nation,  will  be  best 
examined  under  the  various  separate  heads. 

(2.)  No  less  important  than  these  eminences  are  the 
torrent  beds  and  ravines  by  which  the  upper  country 
bi-eaks  down  into  the  deep  tracts  on  each  side  of  it. 
They  formed  then,  as  they  do  still,  the  only  mode 
of  access  from  either  the  plains  of  1'hilistin  and  of 
Sharon  on  the  west,  or  the  deep  valley  of  the  Jordan 
on  the  east c — the  latter  steep  and  precipitous  in  the 
extreme,  the  former  more  gradual  in  their  declivity. 
l*p  these  western  passes  swarmed  the  Philistines  on 
their  incursious  during  the  times  of  Samuel  and 

the  names  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  of  the  titles  of 
tribtt.  Ha-Awim,  the  Avitcs;  Zcmuraim,  the  Ze- 
maritcs ;  ha-Ophnl,  the  Ophoitc ;  Chcphar  ha-Am- 
mnnai,  the  village  of  the  Ammonites ;  ha-Jcbusi,  the 
Jebusite, — arc  all  among  the  names  of  places  in  Ben- 
jamin ;  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  in  these  names 
is  preserved  the  memory  of  many  an  ascent  of  the 
wild  tribes  of  the  desert  from  the  sultry  and  open 
plains  of  the  low  level  to  the  fresh  air  and  secure 
fastnesses  of  the  upper  district. 
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of  Saul,  driving  the  first  king  of  Israel  right  over 
the  higher  district  of  his  own  tribe,  to  Gilgal  in  the 
hot  recesses  of  the  Arabah,  and  establishing  them- 
selves over  the  face  of  the  country  from  Michmash 
to  Ajalon.  Down  these  same  defiles  they  were 
driven  by  Saul  after  Jonathan's  victorious  exploit, 
just  as  in  earlier  times  Joshua  had  chased  the 
Canaanites  down  the  long  hill  of  Bcth-horon,  and  as 
centuries  after  the  forces  of  Syria  were  chased  by 
Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  iii.  16-24). 

The  passes  on  the  eastern  side  are  of  a  much 
more  difficult  and  intricate  character  than  those 
on  the  western.  The  principal  one,  which,  now 
unfrequented,  was  doubtless  in  ancient  times  the 
main  ascent  to  the  interior,  leaves  the  Arabah 
behind  the  site  of  Jericho,  and  breaking  through 
the  barren  bills  with  many  a  wild  bend  and  steep 
slope,  extends  to  and  indeed  beyond  the  very 
central  ridge  of  the  table-land  of  Benjamin,  to 
the  foot  of  the  eminence  on  which  stand  the  ruins  of 
Bireh,  the  ancient  Beeroth.  At  its  lower  part  this 
valley  bears  the  name  of  Wady  Fuw&r,  but  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  length  it  is  called  Wady  Sutoemit. 
It  is  the  main  access,  and  from  its  central  ravine 
branch  out  side  valleys,  conducting  to  Bethel,  Mich- 
mash, Gibeah,  Anathoth,  and  other  towns.  After 
the  fall  of  Jericho  this  ravine  must  have  stood  open 
to  the  victorious  Israelites,  as  their  natural  inlet  to 
the  country.  At  its  lower  end  must  have  taken 
place  the  repulse  and  subsequent  victory  of  Ai, 
with  the  conviction  and  stoning  of  Achan,  and 
through  it  Joshua  doubtless  hastened  to  the  relief 
of  the  Gibeonites,  and  to  his  memorable  pursuit  of 
the  Canaanites  down  the  pass  of  Beth-horon,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  territory  of  Benjamin. 

Another  of  these  passes  is  that  which  since  the 
time  of  oar  Saviour  has  been  the  regular  road 
between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

Others  lie  further  north  by  the  mountain  which 
bears  the  traditional  name  of  Quarantania ;  first  up 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  afterwards  less  steep,  and 
finally  leading  to  Bethel  or  Taiyibeh,  the  ancient 
Ophrah  (Rob.  i.  570). 

These  intricate  ravines  may  well  have  harboured 
the  wild  beasts,  which,  if  the  derivation  of  the 
names  of  several  places  in  this  locality  are  to  be 
trusted,  originally  haunted  the  district — zeboim, 
hyaenas  (1  Sam.  xiii.  18),  skoal  and  thaaUrim, 
foxes  or  jackals  (Judg.  i.  35;  1  Sam.  xiii.  17), 
ajalon,  gazelles."1 

Such  were  the  limits  and  such  the  character  of 
the  possession  of  Benjamin  as  fixed  by  those  who 
originally  divided  the  land.  But  it  could  not  have 
been  long  before  they  extended  their  limits,  since  in 
the  early  lists  of  1  Chr.  viii.  we  find  mention  made 
of  Benjamites  who  built  Lod  and  Ono,  and  of 
others  who  were  founders  of  Aijalon  (12,  13),  all 
which  towns  were  beyond  the  spot  named  above  as 
the  westernmost  point  in  their  boundary.  These 
places  too  were  in  their  possession  after  the 
return  from  the  captivity  (Neb.  xi.  35). 

The  contrast  between  the  warlike  character  of 
the  tribe  and  the  peaceful  image  of  its  progenitor 
has  been  already  noticed.  That  fierceness  and  power 

d  The  subject  of  the  connexion  between  the  topo- 
graphy of  Benjamin  and  the  events  which  took  place 
there  is  treated  in  the  most  admirable  manner  In 
the  4th  chapter  of  Mr.  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine, 
Very  much  of  the  above  article  is  drawn  from  that 
source. 

•  A  fair  argument  in  favour  of  the  received  chro- 


are  not  less  out  of  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  its 
numbers  and  of  its  territory.  This  comes  out  in 
many  scattered  notices,  (a)  Benjamin  was  the  only 
tribe  which  seems  to  have  pursued  archery  to  any ' 
purpose,  and  their  skill  in  the  bow  (1  Sam.  xx. 
20,  36;  2  Sam.  i.  22 ;  1  Chr.  viii.  40,  xii.  2; 
2  Chr.  xvii.  17)  and  the  sling  (Judg.  xx.  16) 
are  celebrated.  (6)  When,  after  the  first  conquest 
of  the  country,  the  nation  began  to  groan  under  the 
miseries  of  a  foreign  yoke,  it  is  to  a  man  of  Ben- 
jamin, Ehud  the  son  of  Gera,  that  they  turn  for 
deliverance.  The  story  seems  to  imply  that  he 
accomplished  his  purpose  on  Eglon  with  less  risk, 
owing  to  his  proficiency  in  the  peculiar  practice  of 
using  his  left  hand,  a  practice  apparently  confined 
to  Benjamites,  though  by  them  greatly  employed 
(Judg.  iii.  15,  and  see  xx.  16;  1  Chr.  xii.  2). 
(c)  Baanah  and  Rechab, "  the  sons  of  Rimmon  the 
Beerothite  of  the  children  of  Benjamin,"  are  the 
only  Israelites  west  of  the  Jordan  named  in  the 
whole  history  as  captains  of  marauding  predatory 

"bands"  (DHVll);  and  the  act  of  which  they 

were  guilty — the  murder  of  the  head  of  their  house  1 
— hardly  needed  the  summary  vengeance  inflicted 
on  them  by  David  to  testify  the  abhorrence  on 
which  it  must  have  been  held  by  all  Orientals  how- 
ever warlike,  (d)  The  dreadful  deed  recorded  in 
Judg.  xix.  though  repelled  by  the  whole  country, 
was  unhesitatingly  adopted  and  defended  by  Ben- 
jamin with  an  obstinacy  and  spirit  truly  extra- 
ordinary. Of  their  obstinacy  there  is  a  remark- 
able trait  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  7-18.  Though  Saul  was 
not  only  the  king  of  the  nation,  but  the  head  of 
the  tribe,  and  David  a  member  of  a  family  which 
had  as  yet  no  claims  on  the  friendship  of  Benjamin, 
yet  the  Benjamites  resisted  the  strongest  appeal  of 
Saul  to  betray  the  movements  of  David,  and  after 
those  movements  had  been  revealed  by  Doeg  the 
Edomite  (worthy  member — as  he  must  have  seemed 
to  them — of  an  accursed  race  !)  they  still  firmly 
refused  to  lift  a  hand  against  those  who  had 
assisted  him. 

And  yet — to  return  to  the  deed  of  Gibeah — in 
one  or  two  of  the  expressions  of  that  antique  and 
simple  narrative — the  phrase  "  Benjamin  my  bro- 
ther"— the  anxious  inquiry,  "  what  shall  we  do 
for  wives  for  them  that  remain?"— and  the  en- 
treaty to  be  favourable  to  them  "  for  our  sakes  " — 
we  seem  to  hear  as  it  were  an  echo  of  those  terms 
of  fond  affection  which  have  given  the  son  of 
Rachel's  grief  so  distinct  a  place  in  our  minds. 

That  frightful  transaction  was  indeed  a  crisis  in 
the  history  of  the  tribe :  the  narrative  undoubtedly 
is  intended  to  convey  that  the  six  hundred  who 
took  refuge  in  the  cliff  Rimmon,  and  who  were 
afterwards  provided  with  wives  partly  from  Jabesh 
Gilead  (Judg.  xxi.  10),  partly  from  Shiloh  (xxi. 
21),  were  the  only  survivors.  A  long  interval 
■must  have  elapsed  between  so  abject  a  condition 
and  the  culminating  point  at  which  we  next  meet 
with  the  tribe.* 

Several  circumstances  may  have  conduced  to  its 
restoration  to  that  place  which  it  was  now  to  as- 
sume.   The  Tabernacle  was  at  Shiloh  in  Ephraim 

nology  of  the  book  of  Judges  may  be  drawn  from  this 
circumstance — since  no  shorter  period  would  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  tribe  to  have  recovered  such  > 
almost  total  extermination,  and  to  have  reached  the 
numbers  and  force  indicated  in  the  lists  of  1  Chr.  xii. 
1-8,  vU.  6-H,  viii.  1-40. 
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daring  the  time  of  the  last  Judge ;  but  the  Ark 
was  in  Benjamin  at  Kirjath-jearim.  Ram  ah,  the 
official  residence  of  Samuel,  and  containing  a  sanc- 
tuary greatly  frequented  (I  Sam.  ii.  12,  &c), — 
Mizpeh,  where  the  great  jssemblies  of  *'  all  Israel " 
took  place  (1  Sam.  vii.  5), — Bethel,  perhaps  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  sanctuaries  of  Palestine,  and 
Gibeon,  specially  noted  as  "  the  great  high  place  " 
(2  Chr.  i.  3),  were  alt  in  the  land  of  Benjamin. 
These  must  gradually  have  accustomed  the  people 
who  resorted  to  these  various  places  to  associate  the 
tribe  with  power  and  sanctity,  and  they  tend  to 
elucidate  the  anomaly  which  struck  Saul  so  forcibly, 
"  that  all  the  desire  of  Israel "  should  have  been 
fixed  on  the  house  of  the  smallest  of  its  tribes 
(1  Sam.  ix.  21). 

The- struggles  and  contests  which  followed  the 
death  of  Saul  arose  from  the  natural  unwillingness 
of  the  tribe  to  relinquish  its  position  at  the  head  of 

'  the  nation,  especially  in  favour  of  Judah.  Had  it 
been  Ephraim,  the  case  might  have  been  different, 
but  Judah  had  as  yet  no  connexion  with  the  house 
of  Joseph,  and  was  besides  the  tribe  of  David,  whom 
Saul  had  pursued  with  such  unrelenting  enmity. 
The  tact  and  sound  sense  of  Abner,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  these  difficulties,  though  he 
himself  fell  a  victim  in  the  very  act  of  accomplish- 
ing his  purpose,  and  the  proposal  that  David  should 
be  "  king  over  Israel "  was  one  which  *'  seemed 
good  to  the  whole  house  of  Benjamin,"  and  of 
which  the  tribe  testified  its  approval,  and  evinced 
its  good  faith,  by  sending  to  the  distant  capital  of 
Hebron  a  detachment  of  3000  men  of  the  "  brethren 
of  Saul"  (1  Chr.  xii.  29).  Still  the  insults  of 
Shimei  and  the  insurrection  of  Sbeba  are  indications 
that  the  soreness  still  existed,  and  we  do  not  hear 
of  any  cordial  co-operation  or  firm  union  between 
the  two  tribes  until  a  cause  of  common  quarrel 
arose,  at  the  disruption,  when  Rehotoam  assembled 
M  all  the  house  of  Judah  with  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
to  fight  against  the  house  of  Israel,  to  bring  the 
kingdom  again  to  the  son  of  Solomon  "(IK.  xii. 
21:  2  Chr.  xi.  1).  Possibly  the  seal  may  have 
been  set  to  this  by  the  fact  of  Jeroboam  having  just 

;  taken  possession  of  Bethel,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  for 
the  calf-worship  of  the  northern  kingdom  '(IK.  xii. 
29).  On  the  other  hand  Kehoboam  fortified  and 
garrisoned  several  cities  of  Benjamin,  and  wisely 
dispersed  the  members  of  his  own  family  through 
them  (2  Chr.  xi.  10-12).  The  alliance  was  further 
strengthened  by  a  covenant  solemnly  undertaken 
(2  Chr.  xv.  9),  and  by  the  employment  of  Ben- 
jamites  in  high  positions  in  the  army  of  Judah 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  17).  But  what  above  all  must  have 
contributed  to  strengthen  the  alliance  was  the  fact 
that  the  Temple  was  the  common  property  of  both 

'  tribes.  True,  it  was  founded,  erected,  and  endowed 
by  princes  of  "  the  house  of  Judah,"  but  the  city 
of  "  the  Jebusite"  (Josh,  xviii.  28),  and  the  whole 

,  of  the  ground  north  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  was 

'  in  the  lot  of  Benjamin.  In  this  latter  fact  is  lite- 
rally fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
12):  Benjamin  "  dwelt  between  "  the  "  shoulders" 
of  the  ravines  which  encompass  the  Holy  City  on 
the  west,  south,  and  east  (see  a  good  treatment 
of  this  point  in  Blunt's  Uncles.  Coincidences, 
It.  II.  §xvii.). 
Henceforward  the  history  of  Benjamin  becomes 

1  Bethel,  however,  was  on  the  very  boundary  line, 
and  centuries  before  this  date  was  inhabited  by  both 
Epbraimltes  and  Benjamitcs  (Jndg.  xii.  16). 


merged  in  that  of  the  southern  kingdom.  That  the 
tribe  still  retained  its  individuality  is  plain  from 
the  constant  mention  of  it  in  the  various  censuses 
taken  of  fhe  two  tribes,  and  on  other  occasions, 
and  also  from  the  lists  of  the  men  of  Benjamin  who 
returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. ;  Neh.  vii.)  and 
took  possession  of  their  old  towns  (Neh.  xi.  31-35). 
At  Jerusalem  the  name  must  have  been  always 
kept  alive,  if  by  nothing  else,  by  the  name  of  "  the 
high  gate  of  Benjamin"  (Jer.  xx.  2).  [Jeru- 
salem.] 

But  though  the  tribe  had  thus  given  up  to  a 
certain  degree  its  independent  existence,  it  is  clear 
that  the  ancient  memories  of  their  house  were  not 
allowed  to  fade  from  the  recollections  of  the  Ben- 
jamites.  The  genealogy  of  Saul,  to  a  late  date,  is 
carefully  preserved  in  the  lists  of  1  Chr.  (viii.  33- 
40,  ix.  39-44) ;  the  name  of  Kish  recurs  as  the  - 
father  of  Mordecai  (Est.  ii.  5),  the  honoured  de- 
liverer of  the  nation  from  miseries  worse  than  those 
threatened  by  Nahash  the  Ammonite.  But  it  was 
reserved  for  a  greater  than  these  to  close  the  line  of 
this  tribe  in  the  sacred  history.  The  royal  name 
once  more  appears,  and  "Saul  who  also  is  called 
Paul "  has  left  on  record  under  his  own  hand  that 
he  was  "  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Ben-  * 
jamin."  It  is  perhaps  more  than  a  mere  fancy  to 
note  how  remarkably  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
tribe  are  gathered  up  in  his  one  person.  There 
was  the  fierceness,  in  his  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians ;  and  there  were  the  obstinacy  and  persistence, 
which  made  him  proof  against  the  tears  and  prayers 
of  his  converts,  and  "  ready  not  to  be  bound  only, 
but  also  to  die  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus " 
(Acts  ixi.  12,13).  There  were  the  force  and  vigour 
to  which  natural  difficulties  and  confined  circum- 
stances formed  no  impediment;  and  lastly,  there 
was  the  keen  sense  of  the  greatness  of  his  house,  in 
his  proud  reference  to  his  forefather  "  Saul  the 
son  of  Cis,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  no  nobler  hero  could  be  found 
to  close  the  rolls  of  the  worthies  of  his  tribe — no 
prouder  distinction  could  be  desired  for  Benjamin 
than  that  of  having  produced  the  first  judge  of  its 
nation,  the  first  king,  and  finally,  when  Judaism 
gave  place  to  Christianity,  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles. 

2.  A  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  son  of  Bil- 
hnn,  and  the  head  of  a  family  of  warriors  (1  Chr. 
vii.  10). 

3.  One  of  the  "  sons  of  Harim ;"  an  Israelite  in 
the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  x.  32).  [G.] 

BEN'JAMIN,  HIGH  GATE,  or  GATE,  OF 
(fl^jfn  '3  Jer.  xx.  2,  xxxvii.  13,  xxxviii.  7 ; 

Zech.  xiv.  10.  [JERUSALEM.] 

BE'NO  0J3  ;  LXX.  translates  vlot  j  Bemo), 

a  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  26, 
27). 

BEN-O'NI  (*tf  K-)3,  son  of  my  sorrow,  or  of  my 

strength,  i.  e.  of  my  last  effort,  Hiller,  Onom.  300, 
&c  ;  vlbs  iSiyris  pov ;  Benoni,  id  est  filius  doloris 
mei),  the  name  which  the  dying  Rachel  gave  to  her 
newly-born  son,  but  which  by  his  father  was  changed 
into  Benjamin  (Gen.  xxxv.  18). 

BEN-ZO'HETH  (nnirjS;  viol  Za.i/9;  Alex. 

Zwx&9 ;  ZuhetK),  a  name  occurring  among  the 
descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20).  The  passage 
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appeals  to  be  a  fragment,  and  ns  if  the  name  of  a 
son  of  the  Zoheth  just  mentioned  had  originally 
followed.   A.  V.  follows  Vulgate. 

BE'ON  (Ji73;  Baiar;  Alex,  papul;  Bam),  a 

place  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (Num.  xxiii.  3),  doubtless 
a  contraction  of  Baal-MEON  (oomp.  ver.  38). 

BE'OE  ("lljfa ;  Btiip;  Beor\    1.  The  lather 

of  Bela,  one  of  the  early  Edomite  kings  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  32 ;  1  Chr.  i.  43).  2.  Father  of  Balaam 
(Num.  xxii.  5,  xxiv.  3, 15 ;  xxxi.  8 ;  Josh.  xiii.  22, 
xxir.  9 ;  Mic  vi.  5).  He  is  called  BosOR  in  tlie 
N.  T.  [Bela.] 

BE'RA  (JT13 ;  Vat.  and  Alex.  BdK\i;  Joseph. 

BaAAcCs ;  Bard),  king  of  Sodom  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  the  five  longs  under  Cnedorlaomer  (Gen. 
xiv.  2;  also  17  nnd  21). 

BERA'CHAH  (fiSTS  ;  B«px'«;  Baracha),  a 
Benjamite,  one  of  "  Saul's  brethren ;"  who  attached 
himself  to  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3). 

BERA'CHAH,  Valley  op  (nana  poj? ; 

KoiA&r  Ev\oylas ;  vallis  benedictionis),  a  valley 
(Jos.  nva  Koi&ov  Kal  Qapayywb'n  roVov)  in 
which  Jehoshaphat  and  his  people  assembled  to 
"  bless  "  Jehovah  after  the  overthrow  of  the  hosts 
of  Muabites,  Ammouites,  and  Mehunim,  who  had 
come  against  them,  and  which  from  that  fact  ac- 
quired its  name  of  "  the  valley  of  blessing"  (2  Chr. 
xx.  26).  The  place  is  remarkable  as  furnishing 
one  of  the  latest  instances  in  the  0.  T.  of  a  name 
bestowed  in  consequence  of  an  occurrence  at  the 
spot. 

The  name  of  BereiHt  to^Ju^jj)  st-ill  survives, 

"  attached  to  ruins  in  n  valley  of  the  same  mime 
lying  between  Tekua  aud  the  main  road  from  Beth- 
lehem to  Hebron,  a  position  corresponding  accurately 
enough  with  the  locality  of  the  battle  as  described 
in  2  Chr.  xx.  (Rob.  iii.  275:  the  discovery  is  due 
to  Wolcott;  see  Ritter,  Jordan,  635.)  It  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Cnphar-barucha,  now  pro- 
bably Bent  Nairn,  an  eminence  on  very  high  ground, 
3  or  4  miles  east  of  Hebron,  commanding  on  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  traditionally  the 
scene  of  Abraham's  intercession  for  Sodom.  The 
tomb  of  Lot  has  been  shown  there  since  the  days  of 
Mandevillc(see  Reland,685;  Rob.  i.  489-91).  [G.] 

BEBACBTAH  (W:H3,  Berechiahu  ;  Bopa- 
x'a;  Barachui).  a  Gershonite  Levite,  father  of  Asaph 
the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  39).  [Berechiah.] 

BERAI'AH  (STO03  ;  Bojxrfa ;  Baraia),  son 

of  Shimhi,  a  chief  man  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii. 
21). 

BEBE'A  (Be«»a).  1.  A  city  of  Macedonia, 
to  which  St.  Paul  retired  with  Silas  and  Timotheus, 
in  the  course  of  his  first  visit  to  Europe,  on  being 
persecuted  in  Thessalonica  (Acts  xvii.  10),  and  from 
which,  on  being  again  persecuted  by  emissaries 
from  Thessalonica,  he  withdrew  to  the  sea  for  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  to  Athens  (t°6.  14, 15).  The 
community  of  Jews  must  have  been  considerable  in 
Berea,  and  their  character  is  described  in  very 
favourable  terms  (iV>.  11).  Sopater,  one  of  St. 
Paul's  missionary  companions,  was  from  this  place 
'Bfpoiaibj,  Acts  xx.  4).  He  accompanied  the  apostle 
on  his  return  from  the  second  visit  to  Kuropc 


(16.) ;  and  he  appears  to  have  previously  been  with 
him,  in  the  course  of  that  second  visit,  ht  Corinth, 
when  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (Rom. 
xvi."21). 

Berea,  now  called  Verria  or  Kara-Verria,  is 
fully  described  by  Leake  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  290  seqq.),  and  by  Cousincry  (  Voyage  dans  /a 
Macidoine,  vol.  i.  pp.  69  seqq.).  Situated  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Olympian  mountain-range, 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  of  the  plain  of  the 
Alius  and  Haliacmon,  it  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  towns  in  Kumili,  and  has 
now  15,000  or  20,000  inhabitants.  A  few  an- 
cient remains,  Greek,  Roman,  nna  Byzantine,  still 
exist  here.  Two  roads  are  laid  down  in  the 
Itineraries  between  Thessalonica  and  Berea,  one 
passing  by  Pella.  St.  Paul  and  his  companions 
may  have  travelled  by  either  of  them.  Two  roads 
also  connect  Berea  with  Dium,  one  passing  by 
Pydna.  It  was  probably  from  Dium  that  St.  Paul 
sailed  to  Athens,  leaving  Silas  aud  Timotheus  be- 
hind ;  and  possibly  1  Thess.  iii.  2  refers  to  a  journey 
of  Timotheus  from  Berea,  not  from  Athens. 
[Timothy.]  The  coin  in  Ahcrman's  Numismatic 
Illustrations  of  tlie  N.  T.  p.  46,  is  erroneously 
assigned  to  tlie  Macedonian  Berea,  and  belongs  to 
the  following. 

2.  The  modern  Aleppo,  mentioned  in  2  Mace, 
xiii.  4,  in  connexion  with  the  invasion  of  Judaea 
by  Antiochus  Eupator,  as  the  scene  of  the  miserable 
death  of  Menelaus.  This  seems  to  be  the  city,  in 
which  Jerome  says  that  certain  persons  lived,  who 
possessed  and  used  St.  Matthews  Hebrew  Gospel 
(De  Vir.  Must.  c.  3). 

3.  (Bcpta),  a  place  in  Judaea,  apparently  not 
very  far  from  Jerusalem,  where  Bacchides, 
the  general  of  Demetrius,  encamped  shortly 
before  the  engagement  in  which  Judas  Maeca- 
bneus  was  slain  (1  Mace.  ix.  4.  See  Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  11,  §1).  [J.  S.  H.] 

BEBECHI'AH  (WTO  n„d  ST>3"Q  ;  Bo- 

t  :  v  v  t  :  v  v 

pax'a ;  Barachiari).  1.  One  of  tlie  sous  of  Zerub- 
bnbel,  and  a  descendant  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iii.  20). 

2.  A  man  mentioned  as  the  father  of  Meshullam 
who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii.  4,  30;  vi.  18). 

3.  A  Levite  of  the  line  of  Elkanah  (1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

4.  A  doorkeeper  for  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  23). 

5.  Berechiahu,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim  in  time  of  king  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12). 

6.  Berechiahu,  father  cf  Asaph  the  singer  (1  Chr. 
rv.  17).  [Beracmaji.] 

7.  Berechiahu,  father  of  Zechariah  the  prophet 
(Zech.  i.  1,  also  7).  [G.] 

BE'RED  (T13;  Bopd« ;  Barad).    1.  A  place 

in  the  south  of  Palestine,  between  which  and  Kadesh 
lay  the  well  Lachai-roi  (Gen.  xvi.  14).  The  name 
is  variously  given  in  the  ancient  versions :  Peschito, 

Gadar,  »«-^?  =  Gerar;  Arab.  Tared,  pro- 
bably a  mere  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  name, 
Onkelos,  Chagra,  K"ljn  (elsewhere  employed  in 

the  Targums  for  "  Shur  ;"  can  it  be  connected  with 
Hagar,  Un,  njH  ?)  ;  Ps.-Jonathan,  Cltalutta, 
KYI^n,  i.  e.  the  Elusn,  "EAowra,  of  Ptolemy  and 

the  ecclesiastical  writers,  now  el-Khulasali,  on  the 
Hebron  road,  about  12  miles  south  of  Beersheba 
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(Kob.  i.  201,  2;  Stewart,  205;  Roland,  755). 
We  hare  the  testimony  of  Jerome  (  Vita  S.  HUa- 
rionis)  that  Elusa  was  called  by  its  inhabitants 
Barec,  which  would  be  an  easy  corruption  of 
Bered,  "|  being  read  for  1.  Chalutza  is  the  name 
elsewhere  given  in  the  Arabic  version  for  "  Shur" 
and  for  "  Gerar." 

2.  A  son  or  descendant  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii. 
20),  possibly  identical  with  Bechcr  in  Num.  xivi.  35, 
by  a  mere  change  of  letters         for  TO).  [G.] 

BEKENI'CE.  [Beunice.] 

BE'BI  (na  ;  Zaplr;  Serf),  son  of  Zophah,  of 
the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  36). 

BEBI'AH  (njjna,  ro  evil,  or  a  gift,  see  No.  2 ; 

Beptd,  Baptd;  Baria,  Bcria,  Bne).  1.  A  son  of 
Asher  (Gen.  xlvi.  1 7 ;  Num.  xxvi.  44,  45),  from 
whom  descended  the  "  family  of  the  Beriites, "  ( 
Boptof,  familia  Bricitarum  (Num.  xxri.  44). 

2.  A  son  of  Ephraim,  so  named  on  account  of 
the  state  of  his  father1  s  house  when  he  was  born. 
"  And  the  sons  of  Ephraim  ;  Shuthelah,  and  Bered 
his  son,  and  Tahath  his  son,  and  Eladah  his 
son,  and  Tahath  his  son,  and  Zabad  his  sou,  and 
Shuthelah  his  son,  and  Ezer,  and  Elead,  whom 
the  men  of  Gath  [that  were]  born  in  [that]  land 
slew"  [lit,  "and  the  men . . .  slew  them"],  "because 
they  came  down  to  take  away  their  cattle.  And 
Ephraim  their  father  mourned  many  days,  and 
his  brethren  came  to  comfort  him.  And  when  he 
went  in  to  his  wife,  she  conceived,  and  bare  a  son, 
and  he  called  his  name  Beriah,  because  it  went  evil 
with  his  house  "  [lit.  "  because  evil "  or  "a  gift  " 
"  was  to  his  house :"  foVM  nrVD  njTI3  %  *Vi 

«V  Ktxicois  iyivtro  iv  otictp  pov,  LXX. :  "  eo 
quod  in  malis  domus  ejus  ortus  esset,"  Vulg.] 
(1  Chr.  vii.  20-23).  With  respect  to  the  meaning 
of  the  name,  Gesenius  prefers  the  rendering  "  in 
evil "  to  "a  gift,"  as  probably  the  right  one.  In 
this  case  WIS,  in  the  explanation  would  be,  ac- 
cording to  him,  njn  with  Beth  essentiae  (Thes. 

i.  ».).  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
supposed  instances  of  Beth  essentiae  being  prefixed 
to  the  subject  in  the  O.  T.  are  few  and  inconclusive, 
and  that  it  is  disputed  by  the  Arabian  grammarians  if 
the  parallel "  redundant  hi  "  of  the  Arabic  be  ever 
so  used  (comp.  Thes.  pp.  174,  175,  where  this  use 
of  "  redundant  Bel "  is  too  arbitrarily  denied).  The 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  indicate  a  different  construction, 
with  an  additional  variation  in  the  cose  of  the 
former,  ("my  house"  for  "his  house,")  so  that 
the  rendering  "  in  evil "  does  not  depend  upon  the 
construction  proposed  by  Gesenius.  Michaelis 
suggests  that  HJTO  may  mean  a  spontaneous  gift 
of  God,  beyond  expectation  and  the  law  of  nature, 
as  a  son  born  to  Ephraim  now  growing  old  might 
be  called  (Snppl.  pp.  224, 225;.  In  favour  of  this 
meaning,  which,  with  Gesenius,  we  take  in  the 
simple  sense  of  "  gift,"  it  may  be  urged,  that  it  is 
unlikely  that  four  persons  would  have  borne  a  name 
of  on  unusual  form,  and  that  a  case  similar  to  that 
here  supposed  is  found  in  the  naming  of  Seth  (Gen. 
iv.  25).  This  short  notice  is  of  no  slight  historical 
importance;  especially  as  it  refers  to  a  period  of 
Hebrew  history  respecting  which  the  Bible  affords 
us  no  other  like  information.  The  event  must  be 
assigned  to  the  time  between  Jacob's  death  and  the 
beginning  of  the  oppression.    The  indications  that 


guide  us  ore,  that  some  of  Ephraim's  sons  must  have 
attained  to  manhood,  and  that  the  Hebrews  were  still 
free.  The  passage  is  full  of  difficulties.  The  first 
question  is:  What  sons  of  Ephraim  were  killed?  The 
persons  mentioned  do  not  all  seem  to  be  his  sons. 
Shuthelah  occupies  the  first  place,  and  a  genealogy  of 
his  descendants  follows  as  far  as  a  second  Shuthelah, 
the  words  "  his  son  "  indicating  a  direct  descent,  as 
Houbigant  (ap.  Barrett,  Synopsis  m  loc.)  remarks, 
although  he  very  needlessly  proposes  conjecturally 
to  omit  them.  A  similar  genealogy  from  Beriah  to 
Joshua  is  given  in  ver.  25-27.  As  the  text  stands 
there  are  but  three  sons  of  Ephraim  mentioned 
before  Beriah — Shuthelah,  Exer,  and  Elead — all  of 
whom  seem  to  have  been  killed  by  the  men  of  Gath, 
though  it  is  possible  that  the  last  two  are  alone 
meant,  and  the  first  of  whom  is  stated  to  have  left 
descendants.  In  the  enumeration  of  the  Israelite 
families  in  Numbers  four  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
are  mentioned,  sprung  from  his  sons  Shuthelah, 
Becher,  and  Tahan,  and  from  Eran,  son  or  descend- 
ant of  Shuthelah  (xxvi.  35,  36).  The  second  and 
third  families  are  probably  those  of  Beriah  and  a 
younger  son,  unless  the  third  is  one  of  Beriah, 
called  after  his  descendant  Tahan  (1  Chr.  vii.  25); 
or  one  of  them  may  be  that  of  a  son  of  Joseph, 
since  it  is  related  that  Jacob  determined  that  sons 
of  Joseph  who  might  be  born  to  him  after  Ephraim 
and  Manassch  should  "be  called  after  the  name  of 
their  brethren  in  their  inheritance  "  (Gen.  xlviii.  6). 
See  however  Becker.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  land  in  which  the  men  of  Gath  were 
bora  is  the  eastern  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  if  not 
Goshen  itself.  It  would  be  needless  to  say 
that  they  were  born  in  their  own  land.  At 
this  time  very  many  foreigners  must  have  been 
settled  in  Egypt,  especially  in  and  about  Goshen. 
Indeed  Goshen  is  mentioned  as  a  non-Egyptian 
country  in  its  inhabitants  (Gen.  xlvi.  34),  and  its 
own  name  as  well  as  nearly  all  the  names  of  its 
cities  and  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  save  the 
cities  built  in  the  oppression,  are  probably  Semitic. 
In  the  Book  of  Joshua,  Sbihor,  the  Nile,  here  the 
Pelusiac  branch,  is  the  boundary  of  Egypt  and 
Canaan,  the  Philistine  territories  apparently  being 
considered  to  extend  from  it  (Josh.  xiii.  2,  3).  It 
is  therefore  very  probable  that  many  Philistines 
would  hare  settled  in  a  port  of  Egypt  so  accessible 
to  them  and  so  similar  iu  its  population  to  Canaan 
as  Goshen  and  the  tracts  adjoining  it.  Or  else  these 
men  of  Gath  may  have  been  mercenaries  like  the 
Cherethim  (in  Egyptian  Shayratana)  who  were  in  the 
Egyptian  service  at  a  later  time,  as  in  David's,  and  to 
whom  lands  were  probably  allotted  as  to  the  native 
army.  Some  suppose  that  the  men  of  Gath  were 
the  aggressors,  a  conjecture  not  at  variance  with  the 
words  used  in  the  relation  of  the  cause  of  the  death 

of  Ephraim's  sons,  since  we  may  read  "  when  ('3  j 

they  came  down,"  &c.,  instead  of  "because,"  &c. 
(Bagstcr's  Bible,  in  he.),  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  rendering  is  equally  consistent  with 
the  other  explanation.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Israelites  at  this  time  may  not  have 
sometimes  engaged  in  predatory  or  other  warfare. 
The  warlike  habits  of  Jacob's  sons  are  evident  in 
the  narrative  of  the  vengeance  taken  by  Simeon  and 
Levi  upon  Hamor  and  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25— 
29),  and  of  their  posterity  in  the  account  of  the 
fear  of  that  Pharaoh  who  began  to  oppress  them 
lest  they  should,  in  the  erent  of  war  in  the  land, 
join  with  the  enemies  of  his  people,  and  by  fighting 
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kgainst  them  get  them  oat  of  the  country  (Ex.  i. 
8-10).  It  has  been  imagined,  according  to  which 
hide  was  supposed  to  hare  acted  the  aggressor,  that 
the  Gittites  descended  upon  the  Ephraimites  in  a 
predatory  excursion  from  Palestine,  or  that  the 
Ephraimites  made  a  raid  into  Palestine.  Neither  of 
these  explanations  is  consistent  with  sound  criticism, 
because  the  men  of  Gath  are  said  to  hare  been  born 
in  the  land,  that  is,  to  haTO  been  settled  in  Egypt, 
as  already  shown,  and  the  second  one,  which  is 
adopted  by  Bunsen  {Egypt's  Place,  i.  pp.  177, 
178),  is  inadmissible  on  the  ground  that  the  verb 
used,  TV,  "  he  went  down,"  or  "  descended,' 
applicable  to  going  into  Egypt,  but  not  to  coming 
from  it.  The  Rabbinical  idea  that  these  sons  of 
Ephraim  went  to  take  the  Promised  Land  needs  no 
refutation.  (For  these  various  theories  see  Poli 
Synopsis  in  loc.) 

3.  A  Benjamite.  He  and  his  brother  Shema 
were  ancestors  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ajalon,  and 
expelled  the  inhabitants  of  Gath  (I  Chr.  viii.  13, 
16). 

4.  A  Levite  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  10,  11).    [R.  S.  P.] 
BEEI'ITES.   [Beriah,  1.] 
BE'BITES,  the  (Dnan ;  «V  Xafr[),  a  tribe 

or  people  who  are  named  with  Abel  and  Beth 
maachah — and  who  were  therefore  doubtless  situ- 
ated in  the  north  of  Palestine — mentioned  only  as 
having  been  visited  by  Joab  in  his  pursuit  after  Sheba 
the  son  of  Bichri  (2  Sam.  xx.  14).  The  expression 
i»  a  remarkable  one,  "  all  the  Berites"  ('3P|  ^3  • 
com  p.  "all  the  Bithron").  The  Vulgate  has' a 
different  reading — omnesque  viri  electi  congregati 
fuerant — apparently  reading  for  D^2n  by  an  easy 
transposition  and  change  of  letters  D'HIS, i.e.  the 
young  men,  and  this  is  in  Ewald's  opinion  the  cor- 
rect reeding  {Qesch.  iii.  249,  note).  [G.] 

BETtJTH,  the  god  (nn?  hit),  Judg.  ix.  46. 
[Baal-berith,  p.  146.] 

BEENI'CE  and  BEBENI'CE  (BepWm,,  also 
in  Joseph. ;  Bernke  =  ttptvlxr),  see  Sturz,  Dial, 
ifaced.  p.  31 ;  the  form  Beronice  is  also  found), 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  (Acts 
xii.  1,  &c).  She  was  first  married  to  her  uncle 
Herod,  king  of  Chalcis  (Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  5,  §1), 
and  after  his  death  (a.d.  48)  she  lived  under 
circumstances  of  great  suspicion  with  her  own  bro- 
ther Agrippa  II.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  7,  3 ;  Juvenal, 
Sat.  vi.  156  ff.),  in  connexion  with  whom  she  is 
mentioned  Acts  xxv.  13,  23,  xxvi.  30,  as  having 
visited  Festus  on  his  appointment  as  Procurator  of 
Judaea.  She  was  a  second  time  married,  to  Pole- 
mon,  king  of  Cil  cia,  but  soon  left  him,  and  re- 
turned to  her  brother  (Joseph,  ibid.).  She  after- 
wards became  the  mistress  of  Vespasian  (Tacit. 
Hist.  ii.  81),  and  of  his  son  Titus  (Sueton. 
?».  7).  [H.  A.] 

BEB'ODACH-BAL'ADAN.  2  K.  xx.  12. 
[Merodach-Baladan.] 

BE'BOTH  (BijpaVy;  Alex.  BijjxW),  1  Esd.  v. 
19.  [Beeroth.] 

BE'ROTHAH,  BE'ROTHAI  (,'n'na 
nnria ;  Berotha,  Beroth).  The  first  of  these  two 
names,  each  of  which  occurs  once  only,  is  given  by 
Ezekiel  (xlvii.  16)  in  connexion  with  Hamath  and 
vol..  I. 
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Damascus  as  forming  part  of  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  promised  land.  The  second  is  mentioned 
(2  Sam.  viii.  8)  as  the  name  of  a  city  of  Zobah 
taken  by  David,  also  in  connexion  with  Hamath 
and  Damascus.  The  slightness  of  these  references 
makes  it  impossible  to  identify  the  names  with  any 
degree  of  probability,  or  even  to  decide  whether 
they  refer  to  the  same  locality  or  not.  The  well- 
known  city  Beirut  (Berytus)  naturally  suggests  itself 
as  identical  with  one  at  least  of  the  names;  b- 1.  in 
each  instance  the  circumstances  of  the  case  seem  to 
require  a  position  further  east,  sinc3  Ezekiel  places 
Berothah  between  Hamath  and  Damascus,  and 
David's  war  with  the  king  of  Zobah  led  bim  away 
from  the  sea-coast  towards  the  Euphrates  (2  Sam. 
viii.  8).  In  the  latter  instance  the  difficulty  is 
increased  by  the  Hebrew  text  reading  in  1  Chr. 
xviii.  8,  Chun  instead  of  Berothai,  and  by  the  fact 
that  both  in  Samuel  and  Chronicles  the  Greek 
translators,  instead  of  giving  a  proper  name,  translate 
by  the  phrase  U  ray  iick*KTi>y  r6\euv,  clearly 
showing  that  they  read  either  the  same  text  in  each 
passage,  or  at  least  words  which  bore  the  same 
sense.  Ftirst  regards  Berothah  and  Berothai  as 
distinct  places,  and  identifies  the  first  with  Berytus. 
Mislin  {Saints  iieux,  i.  244)  derives  the  name 
from  the  wells  {Beeroth),  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  bored  in  the  solid  rock  at  Beirut.  [F.  W.  G.I 

BE'EOTHITE,  THE  (1  Chr.  xi.  39).  TBeb. 
roth.]  l 

BEBTL  (t^enPI,  Tarshish ;  (H,o»Mos), 
a  precious  stone,  the  first  in  the  fourth  row  on 
the  breastplate  of  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  20 
xxxix.  13).  The  colour  of  the  wheels  in  Ezekiel 's 
vision  was  as  the  colour  of  a  beryl-stone  (Ez. 
i.  16,  x.  9);  it  is  mentioned  among  the  trea- 
sures of  the  long  of  Tyre  in  Ez.  "xxviii.  13 
where  the  rnarginal  reading  is  chrysolite ;  in  Cant 
v.  14  as  being  set  in  rings  of  gold ;  and  in  Dan 
x.  6  the  body  of  the  man  whom  Daniel  saw  in 
vision  is  said  to  be  like  the  beryl.  In  Rev.  xxl. 
19  the  beryl  is  the  8th  foundation  of  the  city, 
the  chrysolite  being  the  7th.  In  Ex.  xxviii.  20 
the  LXX.  have  ^nxrixaos,  while  they  render 
the  11th  stone,  Dflb>,  by  BnpiWioy.  In  Ez.  i. 
16  they  have  Bapvttt,  in  x.  9  \l9ot  &v$paicos,  and 
xrrai.  13  oVeoof.  In  Cant.  v.  14  and  in  Dan.  x. 
6  9ap<rls.  This  variety  of  rendering  shows  the 
uncertainty  under  which  the  old  interpreters  la- 
boured  as  to  the  stone  actually  meant.  Josephus 
takes  it  to  have  been  the  chrysolite,  a  golden-coloured 
gem,  the  topaz  of  more  recent  authors,  found 
in  Spam  (Plin.  xxxvii.  109),  whence  its  name 
WWlft  (see  Braun,  de  Vest.  Sac.  Heb.  lib.  ii. 
c.  18,  §193).  Luther  suggests  turquoise,  while 
others  have  thought  that  amber  was  meant.  Ka- 
lisch  in  the  two  passages  of  Exodus  translates 
B»Bni|l  by  chrysolite,  which  he  describes  as  usu- 
ally green,  but  with  different  degrees  of  shade,  gene- 
rally transparent,  but  often  only  translucent- 
harder  than  glass,  but  not  so  hard  as  quartz.  The 
passage  in  Rev.  xii.  20  is  adverse  to  this  view. 
Schleusner  (i.  p.  446)  says  the  MfvWos  is  aqua- 
marine. "The  beryl  is  a  gem  of  the  genus  eme- 
rald, but  less  valuable  than  the  emerald.  It  diners 
from  the  precious  emerald  in  not  possessing  any  of 
the  oxide  of  chrome.  The  colours  of  the  beryl  are 
greyish-gi-cen,  blue,  yellow,  and  sometimes  neraly 
white.   (Humble,  Diet.  Oeol.  &c.  p.  30.)  [W.  D.] 
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BERZELU8  (*atiC*\talot ;  Alex.  Zop(eK\4ov ; 

Phargcleu),  1  Esd.  v.  38.  [BaRzillai.] 

BE'SAI  (»D3 ;  Bij<rf,  Boo-f ;  ^cjce).  "Children 

of  Besai "  were  among  the  Nethinim  who  returned 
to  Judaea  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  49  ;  Neh.  rii. 
52).  [Bastai.] 

BESODEI'AH  (HHbS  ;  BeurSla,  "A/»«a ; 
Besndia),  father  of  Meshullam,  and  one  of  the  re- 
pairers of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (N»h.  Hi.  6). 

BE'SOB,  the  bbook  Cf\V2T}  bni ;  X"M*> 
£o»  toS  Boffip ;  torrens  Besor),  a  torrent-bed  or 
wady  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  of  which 
mention  occurs  only  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  9,  10,  21.  It 
is  plain  from  the  conditions  of  the  narrative  that  it 
must  have  been  south  of  Ziklag,  but  hitherto  the 
situation  of  neither  town  nor  wady  has  been  iden- 
tified with  any  probability.  The  name  may  signify 
"  fresh  "  or  "  cool "  (Fiirst).  [G.] 

BE'TAH  (ntpa  ;  1(  MerefleV,  quasi  rl3BO ; 

Alex,  ii  VlatrPax ;  Bete),  a  city  belonging  to 
Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  mentioned  with  Berothai 
as  having  yielded  much  spoil  of  brass  to  David 
(2  Sam.  viti.  8).  In  the  parallel  account  1  Chr. 
xviii.  8,  the  name  is  called  by  an  inversion  of 
letters,  Tibchath.  Ewald  (Gesch.  ii.  195)  pro- 
nounces the  latter  to  be  the  correct  reading,  and 
compares  it  with  Tebach  (Gen.  xxii.  24).  [G.] 

BET'ANE  (Bct<(w)  ;  Alex.  BaitoVt),  i.  e.  prob. 
BaiTovrj;  Vnlg.  omits),  a  place  apparently  south 
of  Jerusalem  (Jud.  i.  9),  and  possibly  identical  with 
BqftaWr  of  Eusebius  (Onom.  'Apt,  Ain),  two  miles 
from  the  Terebinth  of  Abraham  and  four  from 
Hebron.  This  has  been  variously  identified  with 
Betharath,  Bethainun,  and  Betaneh  or  Ecbatana  in 
Syria,  placed  by  Pliny  (v.  17)  on  Carmel  (Winer, 
s.  v.  Betane).  Bethany  is  inadmissible  from 
the  fact  of  its  unimportance  at  the  time,  if  indeed 
it  existed  at  all.  [G.] 

BE'TEN  (JB3 ;  B«»<f«  -,  Alex.  BorW ;  Beteti), 

one  of  the  cities  on  the  border  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  25,  only).  By  Eusebius  (Onom. 
BotkoI)  it  is  said  to  have  been  then  called 
Bebeten,  and  to  have  lain  eight  miles  east  of 
Ptolemais.  No  other  trace  of  its  existence  has  been 
discovered  elsewhere.  [G.] 

BETH  (IV3,  according  to  Gesenius  (Thes.  and 

Lex.),  fiom  a  root,  J113,  to  pass  the  night,  or  from 

fl33,  to  build,  as  Hojioj,  dooms,  from  S4po>),  the 

most  general  word  for  a  house  or  habitation. 
Strictly  speaking  it  has  the  force  of  a  settled  stable 
dwelling,  as  in  Gen.  xxxiii.  17,  where  the  building 
of  a  "  house"  marks  the  termination  of  a  stage  of 
Jacob's  wanderings  (comp.  also  2  Sam.  vii.  2,  6, 
and  many  other  places) ;  but  it  is  also  employed 
for  a  dwelling  of  any  kind,  even  for  a  tent,  as  in 
Gen.  xxiv.  32,  where  it  must  refer  to  the  tent  of 
Laban;  also  Judg.  xviii.  31,  1  Sam.  i.  7,  to  the 
tent  of  the  tabernacle,  and  2  K.  xxiii.  7,  where  it 
expresses  the  textile  materials  (A.  V.  "  hangings") 
for  the  tents  of  A  start*.  From  this  general  force 
the  transition  was  natural  to  a  house  in  the  sense 
of  a  family,  as  Ps.  cvii.  41,  "families"  (Prayer- 
Book.  "  households";,  or  a  pedigree,  as  Ezr.  ii.  59. 
In  2  Sam.  xiii.  7,  1  K.  xiii.  7,  and  other  places,  it 
has  the  sense  of"  home,"  »'. «.  "to  tho  house."  Beth 


'  also  has  some  collateral  and  almost  technical  mean- 
ings, similar  to  those  which  we  apply  to  the  word 
**  house,"  as  in  Ex.  xxv.  27  for  the  "  places "  or 
sockets  into  which  the  bars  for  carrying  the  table 
were  "  housed ;"  and  others. 

Like  Aedes  in  Latin  and  Dom  in  German,  Beth 
has  the  special  meaning  of  a  temple  or  house  of 
worship,  in  which  sense  it  is  applied  not  only  to 
the  tabernacle  (see  above)  or  temple  of  Jehovah 
(1  K.  iii.  2;  vi.  1,  &c.),  but  to  those  of  false  gods 
— Dagon  (Judg.  xvi.  27;  1  Sam.  v.  2),  Kimroon 
(2  K.  v.  18),  Baal  (2  K.  x.  21),  Nisroch  (2  K. 
xix.  37),  and  other  pods  (Judg.  ix.  27).  "  Bajith" 
in  Is.  xv.  2  is  really  ha-Bajith  =  "  the  Temple  " 
— meaning  some  well-known  idol  fane  in  Moab. 
[Bajith.] 

Beth  is  more  frequently  employed  in  combination 
with  other  words  to  form  the  names  of  places  than 
either  Krrjath,  Hatzer,  Beer,  Ain,  or  any  other 
word.  A  list  of  the  places  compounded  with  Beth 
is  given  below  in  alphabetical  order;  but  in  addi- 
tion to  these  it  may  be  allowable  here  to  notice  two, 
which,  though  not  appearing  in  that  form  in  the 
A.  V.,  yet  do  'so  in  the  LXX.,  probably  with 
greater  correctness. 

BETH-EKED  ("lj5JJ  '3  ;  BaiBaxdi ;  camera  pas- 

tonim),  the  "  shearing  house,"  at  the  pit  or  well 
(113)  of  which,  the  forty-two  brethren  of  Ahaziah 
were  slain  by  Jehu  (2  K.  x.  12).  It  lay  between 
Jezreel  and  Samaria  according  to  Jerome  (Onom.) 
15  miles  from  the  town  of  Legio,  and  in  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon. 

Beth-hagoan  (fjn  '3 ;  BaiOydV;  Domus  horti), 
A.  V.  "  the  garden-house  "  (2  K.  ix.  27),  one  of  the 
spots  which  marked  the  flight  of  Ahaziah  from  Jehu. 
It  is  doubtless  the  same  place  as  En-oannui, 
"  spring  of  gardens,"  the  modern  Jentn,  on  the 
direct  road  from  Samaria  northward,  and  overlook- 
ing the  great  plain  (Stanley,  349,  note).  [G.] 

BETH-AB'ABA  (Bnflaflapef,  quasi  i"P3g  IV3, 

house  of  ford  or  ferry),  a  place  beyond  Jordan, 
jtipar  rov  'lop.  in  which,  according  to  the  Received 
Text  of  the  N.  T.,  John  was  baptizing  (John  i.  23), 
apparently  at  the  time  that  he  baptized  Christ 
(comp.  ver.  29,  39,  35).  If  the  reading  of  the 
Received  Text  be  the  correct  one,  Bethabara  may 
be  identical  with  Beth-barah,  the  ancient  ford  of 
Jordan,  of  which  the  men  of  Ephraim  took  possession 
after  Gideon's  defeat  of  the  Midianites  [Beth- 
barah]  ;  or,  which  seems  more  likely,  with  Beth- 
nimrah,  on  the  east  of  the  river,  nearly  opposite 
Jericho.  [Beth-kimrah.]  But  the  oldest  MSS. 
(A  B)  and  the  Vulgate  *  have  not  Bethabara  but 
Bethany,  a  reading  which  Origen  (ad  he.)  states 
to  have  obtained  in  almost  all  the  copies  of  his 
time,  v%itov  xdVro  to;  ivrlypaQa,  though  altered 
by  him  in  his  edition  of  the  Gospel  on  topogra- 
phical grounds.  In  favour  of  Bethabara  are,  (a) 
the  extreme  improbability  of  so  familiar  a  name 
as  Bethany  being  changed  by  copyists  into  one  so 
unfamiliar  as  Bethabara,  while  the  reverse  —  the 
change  from  on  unfamiliar  to  a  familiar  name — is 
of  frequent  occurrence.  (6)  The  fact  that  Origen, 
while  admitting  that  the  majority  of  MSS.  were  in 
favour  of  Bethany,  decided  notwithstanding  for 
Bethabara.  (c)  That  Bethabara  was  still  known 
in  the  days  of  Eusebius  (Onomasticon,  s.  v.),  and 

*  In  the  Onomastiron,  however,  Jerome  has  Beth- 
abara. 
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greatly  resorted  to  by  persons  desirous  ot  baptism 
(vitali  gurgite  baptizantur). 

Still  the  fact  remains  that  the  most  ancient 
HSS.  have  "  Bethany,"  and  that  name  has  been 
accordingly  restored  to  the  text  by  Lachmann,  Tis- 
chendorf,  and  other  modem  editors.  At  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  careful 
research  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  on  evidence  so  slight  and  conflicting.  It 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  if  Bethany  be  ac- 
cepted, the  definition  "beyond  Jordan"  still  re- 
mains, and  therefore  another  place  must  be  intended 
than  the  well-known  residence  of  Lazarus.  [G.] 

BETH-ANATH  (MJ) '3  >  B<wMa^«,  Bmfla- 
rix,  BotOeWfl;  Bethanaih),  one  of  the  "fenced 
cities  "  of  Kaphtali,  named  with  Bethshemesh  (Josh, 
xix.  38) ;  from  neither  of  them  were  the  Canaanites 
expelled  (Judg.  i.  33).  Br  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(Onom.  s.  v.  Avtip,  BaBfii,  BriSayaSi)  it  is  spoken 
of  as  a  village  called  Batanaea,  15  miles  eastward 
of  Caesarea  (Diocaesaroa,  or  Sepphoris),  and  reputed 
to  contain  medicinal  springs,  kovrpi  IdVi/ia.  No- 
thing, however,  is  known  to  have  been  discovered 
of  it  in  modern  times.  [G.] 

BETH'-ANOTH  (l"IUg  '3 ;  Ba*earip.;  Beth- 
anotli),  a  town  in  the  mountainous  district  of 
Judah,  named  with  Halhul,  Bethzur,  and  othere,  in 
Josh.  xv.  59  only.  It  is  very  probably  the  modern 
Beit-'ainin,  the  remains  of  which,  near  to  those  of 
Hidhil  and  Beit  S&r,  were  discovered  by  Wolcott 
and  visited  by  Robinson  (iii.  281).  [G.] 

BETHANY  (quasi  Wt  1V3,  house  of  dates ; 

Bffiarla ;  Bethania),  a  village  which,  scanty  as 
are  the  notices  of  it  contained  in  Scripture,  is  more 
intimately  associated  in  our  minds  than  perhaps  any 
other  place  with  the  most  familiar  acts  and  scenes 
of  the  last  days  of  the  life  of  Christ.  It  was  at 
Bethany  that  He  raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead, 
and  from  Bethany  that  He  commenced  His  "  tri- 
umphal entry  "  into  Jerusalem.  It  was  His  nightly 
resting-place  during  the  time  immediately  pre- 
ceding His  passion;  and  here  at  the  houses  of 
Martha  and  Mary,  and  of  Simon  the  leper,  we  are 
admitted  to  view  Him,  more  nearly  than  elsewhere, 
in  the  circle  of  His  domestic  life. 

Though  it  was  only  at  a  late  period  of  the  life 
of  our  Lord  that  His  connexion  with  Bethany  com- 
menced, yet  this  is  fully  compensated  for  by  its 
having  been  the  scene  of  His  very  last  acts  on 
earth.  It  was  somewhere  here,  on  these  wooded 
slopes  beyond  the  ridge  of  Olivet,  that  the  Apostles 
stood  when  they  last  beheld  His  figure,  as,  with 
"  uplifted  hands " — still,  to  the  very  moment  of 
disappearance,  "blessing"  them — He  was  "taken 
up '  into  the  "  cloud  "  which  "  received  "  and  hid 
Him  from  their  "  stedfast "  gaze,  the  words  still 
ringing  in  their  ears,  which  prove  that  space  and 
time  are  no  hindrance  to  the  connexion  of  Christians 
with  their  Lord — "  Lo  I  I  am  with  you  always, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

The  little  information  we  possess  about  Bethany 
is  entirely  gathered  from  the  N.  T.,  neither  the 
0.  T.  nor  the  Apocrypha  having  apparently  any 

*  It  has  been  suggested  (Hltzig,  Jesaia)  that  the 
word  rendered  "  poor "  in  the  A.  V.  of  Is.  x.  30 
(  — "  P°°r  Anathoth  " — is  an  abbreviated  form 
of  the  name  of  Bethany,  as  Nimrah  is  of  Beth-nun  - 
lata,  &c. ;  bat  apart  from  any  other  difficulty,  tbere  is 
the  serious  one  that  Bethany  does  not  lie  near  the  other 


allusion  to  it.*  It  was  situated  "  at"  (*p<fj)  the 
Mount  of  Olives  (Mark  xi.  1 ;  Luke  xix.  29),  about 
fifteen  stadia  from  Jerusalem  (John  xi.  18),  on  or 
near  the  usual  road  from  Jericho  to  the  city  (Luke 
xix.  29,  com  p.  1;  Mark  xi.  1,  comp.  x.  46),  and 
close  by  and  west  (?)  of  another  village  called  Beth- 
phage,  the  two  being  several  times  mentioned 
together. 

There  never  appears  to  have  been  any  doubt  as  to 
the  site  of  Bethany,  which  is  now  known  by  a  name 

derived  from  Lazarus — el  'Atartijeh*  (ajjjlxH). 
It  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
fully  a  mile  beyond  the  summit,  and  not  very  far 
from  the  point  at  which  the  road  to  Jericho  begins 
its  more  sudden  descent  towards  the  Jordan  valley 
(Lindsay,  91,  and  De  Saulcy,  120).  The  spot  is 
a  woody  hollow  more  or  less  planted  with  fruit- 
trees, — olives,  almonds,  pomegranates,  as  well  as 
oaks,  and  carobs ;  the  whole  lying  below  a  secondary 
ridge  or  hump,  of  sufficient  height  to  shut  out  the 
village  from  the  summit  of  the  mount  (Kob.  i.  431, 
432 ;  Stanley,  189  ;  Bonar,  138,  9). 

From  a  distance  the  village  is,  to  use  the  em- 
phatic words  of  the  latest  published  description, 
"  remarkably  beautiful " — "  the  perfection  of  re- 
tirement and  repose" — "of  seclusion  and  lovely 
peace"  (Bonar,  139, 230, 310,  337 ;  and  see  Lind- 
say, 69).  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  these  glowing 
descriptions  with  Mr.  Stanley's  words  (189),  or 
with  the  impression  which  the  present  writer 
derived  from  the  actual  view  of  the  place.  Pos- 
sibly something  of  the  difference  is  due  to  the 
different  time  of  year  at  which  the  visits  were 
made. 

El-  Azariyeh  itself  is  a  ruinous  and  wretched 
village,  a  "  wild  mountain  hamlet"  of  "  some 
twenty  families,"  the  inhabitants  of  which  display 
even  less  than  the  ordinarv  eastern  thrift,  and  industrv 
(Rob.  i.  432 ;  Stanley,  189 ;  Bonar,  310).  In  the 
village  are  shown  the  traditional  sites  of  the  house 
and  tomb  of  Lazarus ;  the  former  the  remains  of  a 
square  tower,  apparently  of  old  date,  though  cer- 
tainly not  of  the  age  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  to 
which  De  Saulcy  assigns  it  (128) — the  latter  a 
deep  vault  excavated  in  the  limestone  rock,  the 
bottom  reached  by  26  steps.  The  house  of  Simon 
the  leper  is  also  exhibited.  As  to  the  real  age  and 
character  of  these  remains  there  is  at  present  no 
information  to  guide  us. 

Schwarz  maintains  el  Azariyeh  to  be  Azal  ;  and 
would  fix  Bethany  at  a  spot  which,  he  says,  the 
Arabs  call  Beth-hanan,  on  the  mount  of  Offence 
above  Siloam  (263 ;  135). 

These  traditional  spots  are  first  heard  of  in  the 
4th  century — in  the  Itinerary  of  the  Bourdeaux 
Pilgrim,  and  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome ;  and  they  continued  to  exist,  with  certain 
varieties  of  buildings  and  of  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments in  connexion  therewith,  down  to  the  16th 
century,  since  which  the  place  has  fallen  gradually 
into  its  present  decay.  This  part  of  the  history  is 
well  given  by  Robinson  (i.  432-3).  By  Mande- 
ville  and  other  mediaeval  travellers  the  town  is 
spoken  of  as  the  "  Castle  of  Bethany,"  an  expres- 

ploces  mentioned  in  the  passage,  and  is  quite  out  of  the 
line  of  Sennacherib's  advance. 

■>  The  Arabic  name  is  given  above  from  Robinson. 
Lord  Lindsay,  however,  denies  that  this  is  correct, 
and  asserts,  after  frequently  hearing  it  pronounoad 
that  the  name  is  Lazarifh. 

O  9 
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sion  which  had  its  origin  in  cnstcllum  being  em- 
ployed in  the  Vulgate  as  the  translation  of  axSpq 
in  John  xi.  1. 

N.B.  The  derivation  of  the  name  of  Bethany 
given  above — that  of  Lightfoot  and  Reland — is 
doubtless  more  correct  than  the  one  proposed  by 
Simonis  (pnom.  s.  v.),  viz.  fl'Jg  '3,  loan  depres- 

sionis,  which  has  no  special  applicability  to  this 
spot  more  than  any  other,  while  it  lacks  the  cor- 
respondence with  Beth-phage, "  House  of  figs,"  and 
with  the  "  Mount  of  Olives,"  which  gives  so  much 
colour  to  this  derivation,  although  it  is  true  that 
the  dates  have  disappeared,  and  the  figs  and  olives 
alone  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bethany.  This  has  been  well  brought  out  by  Stanley 
(S.  tf- i\  186,  187).  It  may  also  be  remarked  that 
the  use  of  the  Chaldee  word  Wl,  for  the  fruit  of 

♦he  date-palm,  is  consistent  with  the  late  period  at 
rhich  we  first  hear  of  Bethany.  [G.] 

BETH-AR'ABAH  (rDTgri  '3,  house  of  the 

desert ;  BaiBapa&d,  9apa$adn,  B-nSapaBi  ;  BeOt- 
Araba),  one  of  the  six  cities  of  Judah  which  were 
situated  down  in  the  Arabah,  i.  e.  the  sunk  valley 
of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  ("  wilderness,"  Josh, 
xv.  61),  on  the  north  border  of  the  tribe,  and  ap- 
parently between  Beth-hoglah  and  the  high  land 
on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  valley  (xv.  6).  It  is  also 
included  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  (xviii. 
22,  B<u0a£afxi,  Vat.).  *  [G.] 

BETH-A'RAM  (accurately  Beth-haram, 
Din  '3  ;  BaiBapiv,  Alex.  BaiBappi ;  Betharam), 
one  of  the  towns  of  Gad  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
described  as  in  "the  valley"  (pDJJn,  not  to  be 

confounded  with  the  Arabah  or  Jordan  valley), 
Josh.  xiii.  27,  and  no  doubt  the  same  place  as  that 
named  Beth-haran  in  Num.  xxxii.  36.  No  fur- 
ther mention  is  found  of  it  in  the  Scriptures ;  but 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Onomast.)  report  that  in 
their  day  its  appellation  (a  Syris  dicitur)  was 
Bethramtha,  BriBpaiuped  (see  also  the  quotations 
from  the  Talmud  in  Schwarz,  231);  the  Syriac 
and  other  versions,  however,  have  all  Bethharan, 
with  no  material  variation,  and  that  in  honour  of 
Augustus,  Herod  had  named  it  Libias  (AijSutf ).  Jo- 
sephus*  account  is  that  Herod  (Antipas),  on  taking 
possession  of  his  tetrarchy,  fortified  Sepphoris  and 
the  city  {vi\is)  of  Betharamphtha,  building  a  wall 
round  the  latter,  and  calling  it  Julias  in  honour  of 
the  wife  of  the  emperor.  As  this  could  hardly  be 
later  than  B.C.  1 — Herod  the  Great,  the  predecessor 
of  Antipas,  having  died  in  B.C.4 — and  as  the  empress 
Livia  did  not  receive  her  name  of  Julia  until  after 
the  death  of  Augustus,  A.D.  14,  it  is  probable  that 
Josephus  is  in  error  as  to  the  new  name  given  to 
the  place,  and  speaks  of  it  as  having  originally  re- 
ceived that  which  it  bore  in  his  own  day.  It  is 
curious  that  he  names  Libias  long  before  {Ant. 
xiv.  1,  §4)  in  such  connexion  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  he  alludes  to  the  same  place.  Under  the  name 
of  Amathus  he  again  mentions  it  (Ant.  xvii.  10, 
§6  ;  oomp.  B.  J.  ii.  4,  §2),  and  the  destruction  of 
the  royal  palaces  there  by  insurgents  from  Peraea. 

Ptolemy  gives  the  locality  of  Libias  as  31°  26'  lat. 
and  67°  10'  long.  (Hitter,  Jordan,  573) ;  and  Euse- 
bius and  Jerome  (Onomasticon)  state  that  it  was 
4ve  miles  south  of  Bethnabran,  or  Bethamnaran 
(i.  e.  Beth  nimrah?).  This  agrees  with  the  position 
of  the  Wady  Seir,  or  Sir,  which  falls  into  the  Ghor 
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opposite  Jericho,  and  half  way  between  Wady  He*~ 
bin  and  Wady  Shoaib.  No  one  appears  to  have 
explored  this  valley.  Seetzen  heard  that  it  con- 
tained a  castle  and  a  large  tank  in  masonry  (Reisen, 
1854 ;  ii.  318).  These  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
ruins  of  Livias.  [G.] 

BETH-AR'BEL  6N3TK  3 ;  «V  rov  ofcov  t»« 

'ItpoBodfi ;  Alex.  'UpoBadX),  named  only  in  Hos. 
x.  14,  as  the  scene  of  a  sack  and  massacre  by  Shal- 
man  (Shalmaneser).  No  clue  is  given  to  its  po- 
sition ;  it  may  be  the  ancient  stronghold  of  Arbela 
in  Galilee,  or  (as  conjectured  by  Hitzig)  another 
place  of  the  same  name  near  Pella,  of  which  men- 
tion is  made  by  Eusebius  in  the  Onomasticon.  In 
the  Vulgate  Jerome  has  translated  the  name  to 
mean  "  e  domo  ejus  qui  judicavit  Baal,"  t.  e.  Jei-ub- 
baal  (?y31*)  or  Gideon,  understanding  Salman  as 

Zalmunna,  and  the  whole  passage  as  a  reference  to 
Judg.  viii.  [G.] 

BETH-AVEN  (JIN  '3,  house  of  naught,  i.  e. 

badness;  BoifltSv,  Alex.  BtjOouv;  Bethaten),  * 
place  on  the  mountains  of  Benjamin,  east  of  Bethel 
(Josh.  vii.  2,  BoiO^A,  xviii.  12),  and  lying  between 
that  place  and  Michmash  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5;  also  xiv. 
23,  tV  Ba/uiff).  In  Josh,  xviii.  12,  the  "  wilder- 
ness" (Midly\r  =  posture-land)  of  Bethaven  is  men- 
tioned. In  1  Sam.  xiii.  5  the  reading  of  the  LXX. 
is  BaiBufK&y,  Beth-horon;  but  if  this  be  correct, 
another  Beth-horon  must  be  intended  than  that 
commonly  known,  which  was  much  further  to  the 
west.  In  Hos.  iv.  15,  v.  8,  x.  5,  the  name  is  trans- 
ferred, with  a  play  on  the  word  very  characteristic 
of  this  prophet,  to  the  neighbouring  Bethel— once 
the  "  house  of  God,"  but  then  the  house  of  idols,  of 
"  naught."  [G.] 

BETH-AZTHA.VETH  (niDt}|  '3;  BvBcur^B; 

BethazmotK).  Under  this  name  is  mentioned,  in  Neh. 
vii.  28  only,  the  town  of  Benjamin  which  is  else- 
where called  Azmaveth,  and  Bethsamos. 

Mr.  Finn  proposes  to  identify  Azmaveth  with 
ITirmeh,  a  village  on  the  hills  of  Benjamin  to  the 
S.E.  of  Jeba.  [G.] 

BETH-BAAL-ME'ON  *  ($K>  ^3  '3 ;  oUos 

M«f  XBdB ;  Alex.  oIkos  Be\aftiy ;  Oppidum  Baal- 
tnaon),  a  place  in  the  possessions  of  Reuben,  on  the 
"  Mishor  or  downs  (A .  V.  "  plain  ")  east  of  Jor- 
dan (Josh.  xiii.  17).  At  the  Israelites'  first  ap- 
proach its  name  was  Baal-meon  (Num.  xxxii.  38, 
or  in  its  contracted  form,  Beon,  xxxii.  3),  to  which 
the  Beth  was  possibly  a  Hebrew  addition.  Later 
it  would  seem  to  have  come  into  possession  of  Moab, 
and  to  be  known  either  as  Beth-meon  (Jer.  xlviii. 
23)  or  Baal-meon  (Ez.  xxv.  9).  The  name  is  still 
attached  to  a  ruined  place  of  considerable  size 
(betrachtlich,  Seetzen),  a  short  distance  to  the  S.W. 
of  Hesbdm,  and  bearing  the  name  of  "  the  fortress  of 

MC&n"  (jj.yJU-o  according  to  Burck- 

hardt  (865),  or  Maiin,  according  to  Seetzen  (Seism, 
i.  408),  which  appears  to  give  its  appellation  to  the 
Wadi  Zerka  Maein  {Ibid.  402).  [G.] 

BETH-BA'RAH  (iTA'S,  quasi  fTiag'3, 
house  of  passage,  or,  of  the  ford;  Battripd;  Beth- 

•  It  is  possible  that  the  name  contains  a  trace  ol 
the  tribe  or  nation  of  Maon,— the  Maonites  or  Me- 
I  hunim.    [Maon  ;  Mkiutmm.] 
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ben),  named  only  in  Judg.  vii.  24,  as  a  point 
apparently  south  of  the  scene  of  Gideon's  victory, 
which  took  place  at  about  Bethshean,  and  to  which 
point  "  the  waters  "  (D^Sfl)  were  "  taken"  by  the 

Ephraimiles  against  Midian.  What  these  "  waters  " 
were  is  not  clear,  probably  the  wadys  and  streams 
which  descend  from  the  highlands  of  Ephraim ;  it  is 
only  plain  that  they  were  distinct  from  the  Jordan, 
to  which  river  no  word  bat  its  own  distinct  name 
is  ever  applied.  Beth-barah  derives  its  chief  inte- 
rest from  the  possibility  that  its  more  modern  re- 
presentative may  have  been  Beth-abara  where  John 
baptized  [Beth-abara]  ;  but  there,  is  not  much 
in  favour  of  this  beyond  their  similarity  in  sound. 
The  pursuit  of  the  Midianites  can  hardly  hare 
reached  so  far  south  as  Beth-abara,  which  was 
accessible  to  Jndaea  and  Jerusalem  and  all  the 
"region  round  about"  (i)  rtplx<epos j  i.  e.  the 
oasis  of  the  South  Jordan  at  Jericho). 

If  the  derivation  of  the  name  given  above  be  cor- 
rect, Beth-barah  was  probably  the  chief  ford  of  the 
district,  and  may  therefore  have  been  that  by  which 
Jacob  crossed  on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia,  and 
at  which  Jephthah  slew  the  Ephraimites.  [G.] 

BETH-RA'SI  (Bm9fla<ri ;  Bethbessua),  a  town 
which  from  the  mention  of  its  decays  (ra  (cafrppij- 
fteVa)  mast  have  been  originally  fortified,  lying  in 
the  desert  (vp  ifnm$),  and  in  which  Jonathan  and 
Simon- Maccabaeus  took  refuge  from  Bacchides  (1 
Mace.  ix.  62,  64).  Josephas  (Ant.  xiii.  1,  §5)  has 
ByBuXayA  (Beth-hogla),  but  a  reading  of  the  pas- 
sage quoted  by  Reland  (632)  presents  the  more 
probable  form  of  Beth-keziz.  Either  alternative  fixes 
the  situation  as  in  the  Jordan  valley  not  far  from 
Jericho.   [Keziz,  valley  op.]  [G.] 

BETH-BIR'EI  0&O3'3;  oXicos  Bapowrtapi/i 
(by  inclusion  of  the  next  name) ;  Betliberai),  a  town 
of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  31),  which  by  comparison 
with  the  parallel  list  in  Josh.  xix.  appears  to  have 
had  also  the  name  of  Beth-lebaoth.  It  lay  to  the 
extreme  south,  with  Beersheba,  Hormah,  Sc.  (comp. 
Josh.  xv.  32,  Lehaoth).  [G]. 

BETH'-CAB  ("Q'3,  Aouse  of  lambs;  Bai$- 

%if,  Alex.  BcAxop ;  Bethchar),  a  place  named  as 
the  point  to  which  the  Israelites  pursued  the  Philis- 
tines from  Mizpeh  on  a  memorable  occasion  (1  Sam. 
vii.  11),  and  therefore  west  of  Mizpeh.  From  the 
unusual  expression  "  under  Beth-car"  ('3  nnPID), 

it  would  seem  that  the  place  itself  was  on  a  height, 
with  the  road  at  its  foot  Josephus  (Ant.  vi.  2,  §2) 
has  M«Xf"  Kofi^aiay,  and  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
stone  Ebenezer  was  set  up  at  this  place  to  mark 
it  as  the  spot  to  which  the  victory  had  extended. 
[Eben-ezcr.]  [G.] 

BETH-DA 'GON  (PJV3,  house  of  Dagon; 
Ba-voJi^X ;  Alex.  BTjflSoy^i' ;  Bethdagon). 

1.  A  city  in  the  low  country  (S/iefelah)  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  41),  and  therefore  not  far  from  the  Phi- 
listine territory,  with  which  its  name  implies  a  con- 
nexion. From  the  absence  of  any  conjunction  before 
this  name,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  should  be 
taken  with  the  preceding,  "Gederoth-Bethdagon;" 
in  that  case  probably  distinguishing  Gederoth  from 
the  two  places  of  similar  name  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Caphardagon  existed  as  a  very  large  village  between 
Diospolis  (Lydda)  and  Jamnia  in  the  time  of  Je- 
rome (Onom. «.».).  A  Beitdejan  has  been  found  by 


Robinson  between  Lydda  and  Jaffa,  but  this  is  too 
far  north,  and  must  be  another  place. 

2.  A  town  apparently  near  the  coast,  named  as 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  27 ;       '3,  BcuOtytvte).    The  name 

and  the  proximity  to  the  coast,  point  to  its  being  a 
Philistine  colony. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  two  modern  villages  noticed 
above  as  bearing  this  ancient  name,  a  third  has 
been  found  by  Kobinson  (iii.  298)  a  few  miles  east 
of  Nabul&s.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
occurrence  of  these  names  we  have  indications  of 
the  worship  of  the  Philistine  god  having  spread  far 
beyond  the  Philistine  territory.  Possibly  these  are 
the  sites  of  towns  founded  at  the  time  wheu  this 
warlike  people  had  overrun  the  face  of  the  country 
to  "  Michmash  eastward  of  Bethaven  "  on  the  south, 
and  Gilboa  on  the  north — that  is,  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  heights  which  overlook  the  Jordan  valley-— 
driving  "  the  Hebrews  over  Jordan  into  the  land  of 
Gad  and  Gilead"  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5-7  ;  comp.  17, 18  ; 
xxix.  1 ;  xxxi.  1).  [G.] 

BETH-DIBLATHA'IM  (Djrfa'VS,  house 

of  the  double  cake  (of  figs) ;  oTk  os  AaiBKaBal/i ; 
domus  Deblathaim),  a  town  of  Monb  (Jer.  xlviii. 
22),  apparently  the  place  elsewhere  called  Almon- 
DiulathaW.  [G.] 

BETH'-EL  (btj!  JV3,  house  of  Ood;  Bcu$i)K  ; 

Joseph.  Bri$i\,  Bcft)At|  -*6Xit;  Bethel).  1.  A 
well-known  city  and  holy  place  of  central  Palestine. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Bethel  there  are 
two  accounts  extant.  1.  It  was  bestowed  on  the 
spot  by  Jacob  under  the  awe  inspired  by  the  noc- 
turnal vision  of  God,  when  on  his  journey  trom  his 
father's  house  at  Beersheba  to  seek  his  wife  in 
Haran  (Gen.  xxviii.  19).  He  took  the  stone  which 
had  served  for  his  pillow  and  put  (Dt?p  it  for  a 
pillar,  and  anointed  it  with  oil ;  and  he  "  called  the 
name  of  that  place  (DlpD  KID)  Bethel ;  but  the 
name  of  '  the '  city  ("VJ)!T)  was  called  Luz  at  the 
first." 

The  expression  in  the  last  paragraph  of  this 
account  is  curious,  and  indicates  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  "  city "  and  the  "  place " — the  early 
Canaanite  "  city  '  Luz,  and  the  "  place,"  as  yet  a 
mere  undistinguished  spot,  marked  only  by  the 
"  stone,"  or  the  heap  (Joseph,  rots  \tiois  ffu/wpo- 
povptvois),  erected  by  Jacob  to  commemorate  his 
vision. 

2.  But  according  to  the  other  account,  Bethel 
received  its  name  on  the  occasion  of  a  blessing 
bestowed  by  God  upon  Jacob  after  his  return  from 
Padan-aram  ;  at  which  time  also  (according  to  this 
narrative)  the  name  of  Israel  was  given  him.  Here 
again  Jacob  erects  (3V)  a  "  pillar  of  stone," 

which,  as  before,  he  anoints  with  oil  (Gen.  xxxv. 
14,  15).  The  key  of  this  story  would  seem  to  be 
the  fact  of  God's  "  speaking  "  with  Jacob.  "  God 
went  up  from  him  in  the  place  where  He  *  spike ' 
with  him  " — "  Jacob  set  up  a  pillar  in  the  place 
where  He  '  spake '  with  him,"  and  "  called  the  name 
of  the  place  where  God  spake*  with  him  Bethel.' 

Whether  these  two  narratives  represent  distinct 
events,  or,  as  would  appear  to  be  the  case  in  other 


*  The  word  is  the  same  ("131)  in  all  three  cases: 
though  in  the  A.  V.  it  is  rendered  "talked"  in  the 
two  former. 
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instances  in  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  are  different 
representations  of  the  one  original  occasion  on  which 
the  hill  of  Bethel  received  its  consecration,  we  know 
not,  nor  indeed  docs  it  concern  us  to  know.  It  is 
perhaps  worth  notice  that  the  prophet  Hosea — in  the 
only  reference  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  contain 
to  this  occurrence— had  evidently  the  second  of  the 
two  narratives  before  him,  since  in  a  summary  of 
the  life  of  Jacob  he  introduces  it  in  the  order  in 
which  it  occurs  in  Genesis — laying  full  and  cha- 
racteristic stress  on  the  keyword  of  the  story: 
"  He  had  power  over  the  angel  and  prevailed  ;  he 
wept  and  made  supplication  unto  Him ;  He  found 
him  in  Bethel,  and  there  He  spake  with  us,  even 
Jehovah  God  of  hosts"  (Hos.  xii.  4,  5). 

Early  as  is  the  date  involved  in  these  narratives, 
yet,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  precise  definition  of 
Gen.  xii.  8,  the  name  of  Bethel  would  appear  to 
have  existed  at  this  spot  even  before  the  arrival  of 
Abram  in  Canaan :  he  removed  from  the  oaks  of 
Moreh  to  "  '  the '  mountain  on  the  east  of  Bethel," 
with  "  Bethel  on  the  west  and  Hai  on  the  east." 
Here  he  built  an  altar ;  and  hither  he  returned  from 
Egypt  with  Lot  before  their  separation  (xiii.  3,  4). 
See  Stanley,  S.     P.  218. 

In  one  tiling,  however,  the  above  narratives  all 
agree, — in  omitting  any  mention  of  town  or  build- 
ings at  Bethel  at  that  early  period,  and  in  drawing 
a  marked  distinction  between  the  "  city  "  of  Luz  and 
the  consecrated  "  place"  in  its  neighbourhood  (comp. 
besides  the  passages  already  quoted,  Gen.  xxxv.  7). 
Even  in  the  ancient  chronicles  of  the  conquest  the 
two  are  still  distinguished  (Josh.  xvi.  1,  2) ;  and 
the  appropriation  of  the  name  of  Bethel  to  the  city 
appears  not  to  have  been  made  till  still  later,  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  ;  after  which 
the  name  of  Luz  occurs  no  more  (Judg.  i.  22-26). 
If  this  view  be  correct,  there  is  a  strict  parallel 
between  Bethel  and  Moriah,  which  (according  to 
the  tradition  commonly  followed)  received  its  conse- 
cration when  Abraham  offered  up  Isaac,  but  did  not 
become  the  site  of  an  actual  sanctuary  till  the  erection 
of  the  Temple  there  by  Solomon.  [Moriah.] 

The  intense  significance  of  the  title  bestowed  by 
Jacob  on  the  place  of  his  vision  • —  "  House 
of  God" — and  the  wide  extent  to  which  that 
appellation  has  been  adopted  in  all  languages  and  in 
spite  of  the  utmost  diversities  of  belief,  has  been 
well  noticed  by  Mr.  Stanley  (220,  1).  It  should 
not  be  overlooked  how  far  this  has  been  the  case 
with  the  actual  name ;  the  very  syllables  of  Jacob's 
exclamation,  forming,  as  they  do,  the  title  of  the 
chief  sanctuary  of  the  Mahometan  world — the 
Bcit-allah  of  Mecca — while  they  are  no  less  the 
favourite  designation  of  the  meanest  conventicles  of 
the  humblest  sects  of  Protestant  Christendom. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  singular  is  the  fact — 
if  the  conclusions  of  etymologists  are  to  be  trusted 
(Spencer,  de  Leg.  Hebr.  444 ;  Bochart,  Canaan, 
ii.  2) — that  the  awful  name  of  Bethel  should  hare 
lent  its  form  to  the  word  by  which  was  called  one 
of  the  most  perplexing  of  all  the  perplexing  forms 
assumed  by  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen— the  Baitulia, 
the  XlBoi  lutyrxpi,  or  living  stones,  of  the 
ancient  Phoenicians.  Another  opportunity  will 
occur  for  going  more  at  length  into  this  interesting 
subject  [Stones]  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  say 
that  the  Baitulia  seem  to  have  preserved  the  erect 
position  of  their  supposed  prototype,  and  that  the 
worship  consisted  of  anointing  them  with  oil  (Amo- 
bius,  adv.  Gmtcs,  l.  39). 

The  actual  stone  of  Bethel  itself  was  the  subject 


of  a  Jewish  tradition,  according  to  which  it  was 
removed  to  the  second  temple,  and  served  as  the 
pedestal  for  the  ark.  It  survived  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  by  the  Romans,  and  was  resorted  to 
by  the  Jews  in  their  lamentations  (Reland,  Pal. 
638).  [Temple,  the  Second.] 

After  the  conquest  Bethel  is  frequently  heard  of. 
In  the  troubled  times  when  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel,  it  was  to  Bethel  that  the  people  went  up  in 
their  distress  to  ask  counsel  of  God  (Judg.  xx.  18, 
26,  31,  xxi.  2  :  in  the  A.  V.  the  name  is  translated 
"  house  of  God  ").  Here  was  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant under  the  charge  of  Phinehas  the  grandson  of 
Aaron,  with  an  altar  and  proper  appliances  for  the 
offering  of  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings  (xx. 
26-28,  xxi.  4) ;  and  the  unwonted  mention  of  a 
regular  road  or  causeway  as  existing  between  it 
and  the  great  town  of  Shechem  is  doubtless  an 
indication  that  it  was  already  in  much  repute. 
Later  than  this  we  find  it  named  as  one  of  the 
holy  cities  to  which  Samuel  went  in  circuit,  taking 
equal  rank  with  Gilgal  and  Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  vii.  16). 

Doubtless,  although  we  are  not  so  expressly  told, 
it  was  this  ancient  reputation,  combined  with  its 
situation  on  the  extreme  south  frontier  of  his  new 
kingdom,  and  with  the  hold  which  it  must  have 
bad  on  the  sympathies  both  of  Benjamin  and 
Ephraim— the  former's  by  lot,  and  the  tatter's  by 
conquestr^-that  made  Jeroboam  choose  Bethel  as  this 
depository  of  the  new  false  worship  which  was  to 
seal  and  consummate  the  division  between  the  ten 
tribes  and  the  two. 

Here  he  placed  one  of  the  two  calves  of  gold, 
and  built  a  "  house  of  high  places"  and  an  altar 
of  incense,  by  which  he  himself  stood  to  burn , 
as  we  see  him  in  the  familiar  picture  of  1  K.  xiii. 
Towards  the  end  of  Jeroboam's  life  Bethel  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19),  whence  it  was 
probably  recovered  by  Baasha  (xvi.  1).  It  then 
remains  unmentioned  for  a  long  period.  The  wor- 
ship of  Baal,  introduced  by  the  Phoenician  queen 
of  Ahab  (1  K.  xvi.  31),  had  probably  alienated 
public  favour  from  the  simple  erections  of  Jero- 
boam to  more  gorgeous  shrines  (2  K.  x.  21,  22). 
Samaria  had  been  built  (IK.  xvi.  24),  and  Jezreel, 
and  these  things  must  have  all  tended  to  draw  public 
notice  to  the  more  northern  part  of  the  kingdom. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  Elijah  visited  Bethel, 
and  that  we  hear  of  "  sons  of  the  prophets  "  as  resi- 
dent there  (2  K.  ii.  2, 3),  two  facts  apparently  incom- 
patible with  the  active  existence  of  the  calf-worship. 
The  mention  of  the  bears  so  close  to  the  town  (iii. 
23,  25),  looks  too  as  if  the  neighbourhood  were  not 
much  frequented  at  that  time.  But  after  his  de- 
struction of  the  Baal  worship  throughout  the 
country,  Jehu  appears  to  have  returned  to  the 
simpler  and  more  national  religion  of  the  calves, 
and  Bethel  comes  once  more  into  view  (2  K.  x.  29). 
Under  the  descendants  of  this  king  the  place  and 
the  worship  must  have  greatly  flourished,  for  by 
the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.,  the  great-grandson  of 
Jehu,  the  rude  village  was  again  a  royal  residence 
with  a  "king's  house"  (Am.  vii.  13) ;  there  weie 
palaces  both  for  "  winter  "  and  "  summer,"  "  great 
houses"  and  " houses  of  ivory"  (iii.  15),  and  a 
very  high  degree  of  luxury  in  dress,  furniture,  and 
living  (vi.  4-6).  The  one  original  altar  was  now 
accompanied  by  several  others  (iii.  14,  ii.  8) ;  and  the 
simple  "  incense  "  of  its  founder  had  developed  into 
the  "  burnt-offerings  "  and  "  meat-offerings "  of 
"  solemn  assemblies,"  with  the  fragrant  "  peuce- 
offenngs  "  of  "  fat  beasts  "  (v.  21,  22). 
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Hoar  this  prosperity  came  to  it*  doom  we  are  not 
told.  After  the  desolation  of  the  northern  kingdom 
by  the  king  of  Assyria,  Bethel  still  remained  an 
abode  of  priests,  who  taught  the  wretched  colonists 
"  how  to  fear  Jehovah,"  "  the  God  of  the  land " 
(2  K.  xvii.  28,  27).  The  buildings  remained  till 
the  time  of  Josiah,  by  whom  they  were  destroyed ; 
and  in  the  account  preserved  of  his  reforming  ico- 
noclasts we  catoh  one  more  glimpse  of  the  altar  of 
Jeroboam,  with  its  last  loathsome  fire  of  "  dead 
men's  bones"  burning  upon  it,  the  altar  and  high- 
place  surviving  in  their  archaic  antiquity  amidst 
the  successive  additions  of  later  votaries,  tike  the 
wooden  altar  of  Becket  at  Canterbury,  which 
continued  in  its  original  simplicity  through  all  the 
subsequent  magnificence  of  the  church  in  which 
he  was  murdered  (Stanley,  Canterbury,  184).  Not 
the  least  remarkable  of  these  later  works  was  the 
monument  (]1,-Vn  ;  <rrti\rj),  evidently  a  conspicuous 
erection,  of  the  "man  of  God"  who  proclaimed 
the  ultimate  downfall  of  this  idolatrous  worship 
at  its  very  outset,  and  who  would  seem  to  hare 
been  at  a  later  date  canonized  as  it  were  by  the 
votaries  of  the  very  idolatry  which  he  denounced. 
"  Woe  unto  you  1  for  ye  build  the  sepulchres 
of  the  prophets,  and  your  fathers  killed  them." 

Bat,  in  any  case,  the  fact  of  the  continued 
existence  of  the  tomb  of  this  protester  through  so 
many  centuries  of  idolatry  illustrates  very  remark- 
ably the  way  in  which  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
and  the  false-worship  went  on  side  by  side  at  Bethel. 
It  is  plain  from  several  allusions  of  Amos  that 
this  was  the  case  (v.  14,  22) ;  and  the  fact  before 
noticed  of  prophets  of  Jehovah  being  resident 
there,  and  of  the  friendly  visits  even  of  the  stern 
Elijah  ;  of  the  relation  between  the  "  man  of  God 
from  Judah"  and  the  "  lying  prophet"  who  caused 
his  death ;  of  the  manner  in  which  Zedekiab  the 
son  of  Chenaanah,  a  priest  of  Baal,  resort*  to  the 
name  of  Jehovah  for  his  solemn  adjuration,  and  lastly 
of  the  way  in  which  the  denunciations  of  Amos  were 
tolerated  and  he  himself  allowed  to  escape, — all  these 
point  to  a  state  of  things  well  worthy  of  investiga- 
tion. In  this  connexion,  too,  it  is  curious  that  men 
of  Bethel  and  Ai  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Exr.  ii. 
28 ;  Neh.  vii.  32) ;  and  that  they  returned  to  their 
native  place  whilst  continuing  their  relations  with 
Nehemiah  and  the  restored  worship  (Neh.  xi.  3 1).  In 
the  Book  of  Esdras  the  name  appears  as  Betolius. 
In  later  times  Bethel  is  only  named  once,  amongst 
the  strong  cities  in  Judaea  which  were  repaired 
by  Bacchides  during  the  struggles  of  the  times  of 
the.Maccabees  (I  Mac.  ix.  50). 

Bethel  receives  a  bare  mention  from  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon,  as  12  miles  from 
Jerusalem  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  to  Sichem ; 
and  here  its  ruins  still  lie  under  the  scarcely  altered 
name  of  Beittn.  They  cover  a  space  of  "  three  or 
four  acres,"  and  consist  of  "  very  many  foundations 
and  half-e  ton  ding  walls  of  houses  and  other  build- 
ings." "  The  ruins  lie  npon  the  front  of  a  low  hill 
between  the  heads  of  two  hollow  wadys  which  unite 
and  run  off  iuto  the  main  valley  es-Suweintt "  (Rob. 
i.  448-9).  Dr.  Clarke,  and  other  travellers  since 
his  visit,  have  remarked  on  the  "  stony "  nature  of 
the  soil  at  Bethel,  as  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the 
narrative  of  Jacob's  slumber  there.  When  on  the 
spot  little  doubt  can  be  felt  as  to  the  localities  of 
this  interesting  place.  The  found  mount  S.E.  of 
Bethel  must  be  the  "  mountain  "  on  which  Abram 
bnUt  the  altar,  and  on  which  he  and  Lot  stood 
when  th^y  made  their  division  of  the  land  (Gen. 


xii.  7,  xiii.  10).  It  is  still  thickly  strewn  to  its  top 
with  stones  formed  by  nature  for  the  building  of 
"  altar"  or  sanctuary.  As  the  eye  turns  invo- 
luntarily eastward,  it  takes  in  a  large  part  of  the 
plain  of  the  Jordan  opposite  Jericho  ;  distant  it  is 
true,  but  not  too  distant  to  discern  in  that  clear 
atmosphere  the  lines  of  verdure  that  mark  the 
brooks  which  descend  from  the  mountains  beyond 
the  river,  and  fertilize  the  plain  even  in  its  present 
neglected  state.  Further  south  lies,  as  in  a  map, 
fully  half  of  that  sea  which  now  covers  the  once 
fertile  oasis  of  the  "  cities  of  the  plain,"  and  which 
in  those  days  was  as  "  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  even 
as  the  land  of  Egypt."  Eastward  again  of  this  mount, 
at  about  the  same  distance  on  the  left  that  Bethel 
is  on  the  right,  overlooking  the  Wady  Suweinit,  is 
a  third  hill  crowned  by  a  remai  kably  desolate-looking 
mass  of  grey  debris,  the  most  perfect  heap  of  ruin 
to  be  seen  even  in  that  country  of  ruins.  This  is 
Tell  er-Bijmeh,  "  the  mound  of  the  heap,"  agreeing 
in  every  particular  of  name,  aspect,  and  situation, 
with  Ai. 

Au  admirable  passage  oh  the  history  of  Bethel  will 
be  found  in  Stanley  (217-223). 

2-  A  town  in  the  south  part  of  Judah,  named 
in  Josh.  xii.  16,  and  1  Sam.  xxx.  27.  The  collo- 
cation of  the  name  in  these  two  lists  »  decisive 
against  its  being  the  well-known  Bethel.  In  the 
latter  case  the  LXX.  read  Beu0<rivp,  i.  e.  Bethzur. 
By  comparison  of  the  lists  of  the  towns  of  Judah 
and  Simeon  (Josh.  xv.  30,  xii.  4 ;  1  Chr.  v.  29, 
30),  the  place  appears  under  the  names  of  Chesil, 
Bethul,  and  Bethuel. 

Hiel,  Tub  Bethelite  chun  n»3;  4  B<u- 
BriXforis)  is  recorded  as  the  rebuilder  of  Jericho 
(1  K.  xvi.  34).  [G.] 

BETH-E'MEK  (pO$m  1V3,  houte  of  the 

valley ;  Baifyie ;  Alex.  BqttaepAc  ;  Bethemec),  a 
place  on  or  near  the  border  of  Asher,  on  the  north 
side  of  which  was  the  lavine  of  Jiphthah-el  (Josh, 
xix.  27).  Robinson  has  discovered  an  'Amkah 
about  8  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  Mha;  but  if  his 
identification  of  JefSt  with  Jiphthah-el  be  tenable, 
the  site  of  Beth-emek  must  be  sought  for  farther 
south  than  Amkah  (Rob.  iii.  103,  107,  8).  [G.] 

BETHEB,  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  (1113  *TH  ; 
opj)  KOiXaifidruy  ■  Bether,  and  Bethel),  Cant.  ii. 
17.  There  is  no  clue  to  guide  us  to  what  mountains 
are  intended  here. 

For  the  site  of  Bether,  so  famous  in  the  post-bi- 
blical history  of  the  Jews,  see  Reland,  639,  640; 
Rob.  iii.  267-271.  [G.] 

BETHES  DA  (Bi)0«rS<{,  as  if  I  •!»*». 

house  of  mercy,  or  JOB'S  JV3.  place  of  the  flow- 
ing of  water  ;  Euseb.  Brifaed ;  Eethsaida),  the 
Hebrew  name  of  a  reservoir  or  tank  (xoKvplHiBpa, 
i.  e.  a  swimming-pool),  with  five  "  porches " 
{arods),  close  upon  the  sheep-gate  or  "market" 
(M  TfJ  wpo^oTiiriJ— it  will  be  observed  that  the 
word  "market"  is  supplied)  in  Jerusalem  (John 
v.  2).  The  porches — ».  e.  cloisters  or  colonnades* — 
were  extensive  enough  to  accommodate  a  large  num- 
ber of  sick  and  infirm  people,  whose  custom  it  was 
to  wait  there  for  the  "  troubling  of  the  water." 

*  Cloisters  or  colonnades  round  artificial  tanks  are 
common  In  the  East.  One  example  Is  the  Taj  Bowree, 
in  the  set  of  drawing*  of  Bcejapore  now  publishing 
by  the  East  India  Company. 
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Eusebius — though  unfortunately  he  girts  no  clue 
to  the  situation  of  Bethesda— describes  it  in  the 
Onommticon  as  existing  in  his  time  as  two  pools 
(«V  toii  Xlpmii  SiM/ioit),  tlie  one  supplied  by  the 
periodical  rains,  while  the  water  of  the  other  was 
of  a  reddish  colour  (irtipotviynivov),  due,  as  the 
tradition  then  ran,  to  the  fact  that  the  flesh  of  the 
sacrifices  was  anciently  washed  there  before  offering, 
on  which  account  the  pool  was  also  called  rpo- 
Paruci).  See,  however,  the  comments  of  Lightfoot 
on  this  view,  in  his  Exercit.  on  S.  John,  v.  2. 
Eusebius's  statement  is  partly  confirmed  by  the 
Bourdeaux  Pilgrim  (a.d.  333),  who  mentions  in 
his  Itinerary  "  twin  fish-pools,  having  five  porches, 
which  are  called  Bethsaida"  (quoted  in  Barclay, 
299). 

The  large  reservoir  called  the  Birket  Tirail, 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  close  by  the  St.  Ste- 
phen a  gate,  and  under  the  north-east  wall  of  the 
Haram  area,  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
modem  representative  of  Bethesda,  This  tradition 
reaches  back  certainly  to  the  time  of  Saewulf,  A.D. 
1102,  who  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Bethsaida 
(Early  Trav.  41).  It  is  also  named  in  the  Citez 
de  Jherusalem,  A.D.  1 187  (sect.  vii. ;  Rob.  ii.  5S2), 
and  in  more  modern  times  by  Maundrell  and  all 
the  later  travellers. 

The  little  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  goes 
rather  to  confirm  than  to  invalidate  this  tradition. 
On  the  one  hand,  (1)  the  most  probable  position  of 
the  sheep-gate  is  at  the  north-east  part  of  the  city 
[Jerusalem].  On  the  other  hand  the  Birket 
Israil  exhibits  none  of  the  marks  which  appear  to 
have  distinguished  the  water  of  Bethesda  in  the  re- 
cords of  the  Evangelist  and  of  Eusebius.  (2)  The 
construction  of  the  Birkeh  is  such  as  to  show  that 
it  was  originally  a  water-reservoir,b  and  not,  as  has 
been  suggested,  the  moatofa  fortress  (Rob.  i.  293-4, 
iii.  243) ;  (3)  there  is  certainly  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence between  the  name  as  given  by  Eusebius, 
Bezatha,  and  that  of  the  north-east  suburb  of  the 
citv  at  the  time  of  the  Gospel  history — Bczetha ;  and 
(4)  there  is  the  difficulty  that  if  the  Birket  Israil 
be  not  Bethesda,  which  of  the  ancient  "  pools  "  does 
it  represent? 

One  other  proposed  identification  must  be  no- 
ticed, viz  that  of  Dr.  Robinson  (i.  342-3),  who 
suggests  the  "  fountain  of  the  Virgin,"  in  the  valley 
of  the  Kedron,  a  short  distance  above  the  Pool  of 
Siloam.  In  favour  of  this  are  its  situation,  sup- 
posing the  sheep-gate  to  be  at  the  south-east  of  the 
city,  as  Lightfoot,  Robinson,  and  others  suppose,  and 
the  strange  intermittent  "  troubling  of  the  water  " 
caused  by  the  periodical  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
supply.  Against  it  are  the  confined  size  of  the 
pool,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  room  for  the  five 
stoae.  (See  Barclay's  detailed  account,  City,  d-c. 
516-524,  and  325,6.)  [G.] 

BETHE'ZEL  (VvXfl  JV3,  house  of  firm- 
ness (?) ;  oTkov  ixip'roy  airqr ;  domus  vicina),  a 
place  named  only  in  Mic.  i.  1 1.  From  the  context  it 
was  doubtless  situated  in  the  plain  of  Philistia.  [G.] 

BETH-GADEB  (TH'S,  if  not  in  pause, 

Geder,  T1S  ;  BatSytSdp ;  Bethgader),  doubtless  a 

place,  though  it  occurs  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah 
as  if  a  person  (1  Chr.  ii.  51).  Possibly  the  same 
place  as  Geder  (Josh.  xii.  13).  [G.] 

*  The  photographs,  woodcuts,  and  careful  state- 
ments of  Salxmann,  are  conclusive  on  this  point. 


BETH-GAHUL  (^lOJ  %  house  of  the  weaned, 
Gesen.  Lex.,  but  may  it  not  be  "  house  of 
camel "  ?  j  oIkos  yaip.(&\ ;  Alex.  yafxetXa ;  Beth- 
gamut),  a  town  of  Moab,  in  the  mishor  or  downs 
east  of  Jordan  (A.  V.  "  plain  country,"  Jer.  xlviii. 
23,  comp.  21) ;  apparently  a  place  of  late  date, 
since  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  earlier  lists  of 
Num.  xxxii.  34-38,  and  Josh.  xiii.  16-20.  A  place 
called  Um  eUJemal  is  said  to  exist  a  few  miles 
south  of  Busrah  in  the  Haurtn  (Burckh.  106 ; 
Kiepert's  map  in  Rob.  1857) ;  but  this  is  much  too 
far  to  the  N.E.  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  text. 
In  a  country  of  nomadic  tribes  this  latter  name 
would  doubtless  be  a  common  one.  [G.] 

BETH-HAC'-CEBEM  •  (D^rt  '3,  house  of 
the  vine;  Bn6a«xapf/i,  Briflaxxapjid ;  Bethacha- 
ram),  a  town  which,  like  a  few  otrer  places, 
is  distinguished  by  the  application  to  it  of  the 
word  pelec,  TJ^B,  A.  V.  "  part,"  (Neh.  iii.  14).  It 
had  then  a  "ruler"  called  "iff.    From  the  other 

mention  of  it  (Jer.  vi.  1)  we  find  that  it  was  used 
as  a  beacon-station,  and  that  it  was  near  Tekoa. 
By  Jerome  (Comm.  Jer.  vi.)  a  village  named 
Bethaoharma  is  said  to  have  been  on  a  mountain 
between  Tekoa  and  Jerusalem,  a  position  in  which 
the  eminence  known  as  the  Frank  mountain 
(Herodium)  stands  conspicuous ;  and  this  has  ac- 
cordingly been  suggested  as  Beth-haccerem  (Po- 
cockc,  Rob.  i.  480).  The  name  is  at  any  rate  a 
testimony  to  the  early  fruitfulness  of  this  part  of 
Palestine. 

Karem  (Kapip)  is  one  of  the  towns  added  in 
the  LXX.  to  the  Hebrew  text  of  Josh.  xv.  59, 
as  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  in  the  district  of 
Bethlehem.  [G.] 

BETH-HA'RAN  (pn  '3 ;  $  BaiBapiv ;  Beth- 

aran),  one  of  the  "  fenced  cities "  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  "  built "  by  the  Gadites  (Num.  xxxii.  36). 
It  is  named  with  Beth-nimrah,  and  therefore  is  no 
doubt  the  same  place  as  Betk-aram  (accurately 
Beth-haram),  Josh.  xiii.  27.  The  name  is  not  found 
in  the  lists  of  the  towns  of  Moab  in  either  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  or  Ezekiel.  [G.] 

BETH-HOG'LA,  and  -HOGLAH  (thin  '3. 

house  of  partridge,  Gesen. ;  though  Jerome  gives 
another  interpretation,  locus  gyri,  reading  the  name 
ffojy  '3,  and  connecting  it  with  the  funeral  races 

or  dances  at  the  mourning  for  Jacob  [Atad]  - 
BatSaryXai/i,  Btflryani,  BaiiaKaryi;  Bethagh). 
a  place  on  the  border  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  6)  and 
of  Benjamin  (xviii.  19),  to  which  latter  tribe  it  was 
reckoned  to  belong  (xviii.  21).  A  magnificent  spring 
and  a  ruin  between  Jericho  and  the  Jordan  still 
bear  the  names  of  Ain-hojla  and  KBsr  Hajla,  and 
are  doubtless  on  or  near  the  old  site  (Rob.  i.  544-6). 
The  LXX.  reading,  Bai9ay\aifi,  may  point  to 
En-eglaim,  a  place  which  was  certainly  near  this 
locality.  [G.] 

BETH-HO'BON  (jWn'3,  or  in  contracted 
form  jWn  '3,  and  once  ("in  3,  house  of  caverns  or 

*  This  name  deserves  notice  as  one  of  the  very  few 
instances  in  which  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  have 
retained  the  definite  article,  which  in  the  original  so 
frequently  occurs  in  the  middle  of  compound  proper 
names. 
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Kola;  Haiiup&r;  Beth-horon),  the  name  of  two 
towns  or  villages,  an  "upper"  (fl'^JJfi'jl)  and  a 
"nether"  (tfnnFin'3),  (Josh.  xvi.'li's;  1  Chr. 

rii.  24),  on  the  road  from  Gibeon  to  Azekah  (Josh.  z. 
10,  11)  and  the  Philistine  Plain  (1  Mace  iii.  24). 
Beth-horon  lay  on  the  boundary-line  between  Ben- 
jamin and  Ephraim  (Josh.  xvi.  3,  5,  and  iviii.  13, 
14),  was  counted  to  Ephraim  (Josh.  xxi.  22 ;  1  Chr. 
vii.  24),  and  given  to  the  Kohathites  (Josh.  xxi.  22  ; 
1  Chr.  vi.  68  [53] ). 

The  road  connecting  the  two  places  is  memorable 
in  sacred  history  as  the  scene  of  two  of  the  most 
complete  victories  achieved  by  the  Jewish  arms; 
♦hat  of  Joshua  over  the  tive  kings  of  the  Amorites 
(Josh.  x. ;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  6),  and  that  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus  over  the  forces  of  Syria  under  Seron  (1 
Mace  iii.  13-24).  Later  still  the  Roman  army 
under  Cestius  G alius  was  totally  cut  up  at  the 
same  spot  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  19,  §§8,  9). 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  two  Beth- 
horons  still  survive  in  the  modern  villages  of 

Beit-'6r  £uy)i    et-tahta,  and  ti-fokr, 

which  were  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  have 
been  since  visited  by  Dr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Stanley, 
and  others.  Besides  the  similarity  of  the  name, 
and  the  fact  that  the  two  places  are  still  designated 
as  "  upper"  and  "  lower,  all  the  requirements  of 
the  narrative  are  fulfilled,  in  this  identification. 
The  road  is  still  the  direct  one  from  the  site  which 
must  have  been  Gibeon  («Wi&),  and  from  Mich- 
mash  {Mulihm&s)  to  the  Philistine  plain  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Antipatris  (Joseph.  B.J.  ii.  19,  §9) 
on  the  other.  On  the  mountain  which  lies  to  the 
southward  of  the  nether  village  is  still  preserved 
the  name  (  Tali)  and  the  site  of  Ajalon,  so  closely 
connected  with  the  proudest  memories  of  Beth- 
boron ;  and  the  long  "  descent "  between  the  two 
remains  unaltered  from  what  it  was  on  that  great 
day  "  which  was  like  no  day  before  or  after  it." 

The  importance  of  the  road  on  which  the  two 
Beth-borons  are  situated,  the  main  approach  to  the 
interior  of  the  country  from  the  hostile  districts  on 
both  sides  of  Palestine— Philistia  and  Egypt  on  the 
west,  Moab  and  Amnion  on  the  east — at  once 
explains  and  justifies  the  frequent  fortification  of 
these  towns  at  different  periods  of  the  history 
(1  K.  ix.  17 ;  2  Chr.  viii.  5 ;  1  Mac.  ix.  50 ; 
Jud.  iv.  4, 5).  This  road,  still,  as  in  ancient  times, 
"  the  great  road  of  communication  and  heavy 
transport  between  Jerusalem  and  the  sea-coast  ' 
(Rob.  ii.  252),  though  a  route  rather  more  direct, 
known  as  the  "  Jafla  road,"  is  now  used  by  tra- 
vellers with  light  baggage — leaves  the  main  north 
road  at  Tuleil  et-Fttl,  3}  miles  from  Jerusalem,  due 
west  of  Jericho.  Bending  slightly  to  the  north,  it 
runs  by  the  modern  village  of  el-Jib,  the  ancient 
Gibeon,  and  then  proceeds  by  the  Beth-horons  in  a 
direct  line  due  west  to  Jimzu  [Gihzo]  and  Lxtdd 
[Lydda],  at  which  it  parts  into  three,  diverging 
north  to  CapKar-Saba  [Ahtipatris],  south  to 
Gaza,  and  west  to  Jaffa  [Joppa]. 

From  Gibeon  to  the  Upper  Beth-horon  is  a  dis- 
tance of  about  4  miles  of  broken  ascent  and  descent. 
"Tie  ascent,  however,  predominates,  and  this  there- 
fore appears  to  be  the  "  going  up"  to  Beth-horon 

•  The  statements  of  Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Stanley 
on  this  point  are  somewhat  at  variance ;  bat  although 
the  road  from  Gibeon  to  Beitur  tt-Tahta  is  by  no 
means  a  uniform  rise,  yet  the  impression  is  certainly 


which  formed  the  first  stage  of  Joshua's  pursuit.* 
With  the  upper  village  the  descent  commences ; 
the  road  rough  and  difficult  even  for  the  mountain- 
paths  of  Palestine ;  now  over  sheets  of  smooth  rock 
fiat  as  the  flagstones  of  a  London  pavement ;  now 
over  the  upturned  edges  of  the  limestone  strata ; 
and  now  amongst  the  loose  rectangular  stones  so 
characteristic  of  the  whole  of  this  district.  There 
are  in  many  placts  steps  cut,  and  other  marks  of 
the  path  having  been  artificially  improved.  But 
though  rough,  the  way  can  hardly  be  called 
"  precipitous;"  still  less  is  it  a  ravine  (Stanley, 
208),  since  it  runs  for  the  most  part  along  the  back 
of  a  ridge  or  watershed  dividing  wadys  on  either 
hand.  After  about  three  miles  of  this  descent,  a 
slight  rise  leads  to  the  lower  village  standing  on  its 
mamelon, — the  last  outpost  of  the  Benjamite  hills, 
and  characterized  by  the  date-palm  in  the  enclosure 
of  the  village  mosque.  A  short  and  sharp  fall  below 
the  village,  a  few  undulations,  and  the  road  is 
amongst  the  dura  of  the  great  corn-growing  plain 
of  Sharon. 

This  rough  descent  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
Beitur  is  the  "  going  down  to  Bethhoron  "  of  the 
Bible  narrative.  Standing  on  the  high  ground  of 
the  upper  village,  and  overlooking  the  wild  scene, 
we  may  feel  assured  that  it  was  over  this  rough 
path  that  the  Canaanites  fled  to  their  native 
lowlands. 

In  a  remarkable  fragment  of  early  history  (1 
Chr.  vii.  24)  we  are  told  that  both  the  upper  and 
lower  towns  were  built  by  a  woman  of  Ephraim, 
Sherah,  who  in  the  present  state  of  the  passage 
appears  as  a  granddaughter  of  the  founder  of  her 
tribe,  and  also  as  a  direct  progenitor  of  the  great 
leader  with  whose  history  the  place  is  so  closely 
connected.  [G.] 

BETH-JESH1MOTH,  or  -  JES'IMOTH 
(nit3B^fl'3;  in  Numbers,  Tlb&n,  house  of  the 
wastes ;  Alotfu&S ;  Alex.  'A<ri/u&0 ;  Bethsimoth, 
BethiesimotK),  a  town  or  place  east  of  Jordan,  in 
the  "deserts"  (113"^)  of  Moab;  that  is,  on  the 

lower  level  at  the  south  end  of  the  Jordan  valley 
(Num.  xxxiii.  49);  and  named  with  Ashdoth-pisgah 
and  Beth-peor.  It  was  one  of  the  limits  of  the 
encampment  of  Israel  before  crossing  the  Jordan. 
Later  it  was  allotted  to  Reuben  (Josh.  xii.  3,  xiii. 
20),  but  came  at  last  into  the  hands  of  Moab,  and 
formed  one  of  the  cities  which  were  "  the  glory  of 
the  country  "  (Ez.  xxv.  9).  Schwarz  (228)  quotes 
"  a  Beth-Jisimuth  as  still  known  at  the  north-eastern- 
most point  of  the  Dead  Sea,  half  a  mile  from  the 
Jordan;"  but  this  requires  confirmation.  [Q.] 

BETH-LEB'AOTH  (Tfacb  %  house  of  lion- 
esses; BaSapde,  Alex.  Beu9aA0d« ;  Beth4ebaoth), 
a  town  in  the  lot  of  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  6),  and 
therefore  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  (xv.  32. 
Lcbaoth),  probably  in  the  wild  country  to  which  its 
name  bears  witness.  In  the  parallel  list  in  1  Chr. 
iv.  31  the  name  is  given  Beth-uirei.  [G.] 

BETH'-LEHEM  (Dfr?  1V3  =  bouse  of  bread ; 
B»j»A« lu ;  Bethlehem),  l.'one  of  the  oldest  towns 
in  Palestine,  already  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
Jacob's  return  to  the  country.    Its  earliest  name 

that  of  an  ascent ;  and  Beitur,  though  perhaps  no 
higher  than  the  ridge  between  it  and  Gibeon,  yet 
looks  higher,  because  it  is  so  muoh  above  everything 
beyond  it. 
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was  Ephrath  or  Ephratah  (see  Gen.  mv.  16, 
xlriii.  7 ;  Josh.  it.  59.  LXX.),  and  it  is  not  till 
long  after  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the 
Israelites  that  we  meet  with  it  under  its  new  name 
of  Bethlehem.  Here,  as  in  other  cases  (comp.  Beth- 
meon,  Bethdibiathaim,  Bethpeor),  the  "  Beth"  ap- 
pears to  mark  the  bestowal  of  a  Hebrew  appellation ; 
and  if  the  derivations  of  the  Lexicons  arc  to  be 
trusted,  the  name  in  its  present  shape  appears  to 
have  been  an  attempt  to  translate  the  earlier 
Kphrata  into  Hebrew  language  and  idiom,  just  as 
the  Arabs  have  in  their  turn,  with  a  further  slight 
change  of  meaning,  converted  it  into  Beit-lahm 
(house  of  flesh). 

However  this  may  be,  the  ancient  name  lingered 
as  a  familiar  word  in  the  mouths  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place  (Ruth  i.  2,  iv.  11 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  12), 
and  in  the  poetry  of  the  Psalmists  and  Prophets 
(Ps.  exxxii.  6;  Mic.  v.  2)  to  a  late  period. 
fEpHBATH.]  In  the  genealogical  lists  of  1  Chr. 
it  recurs,  and  Ephrath  appears  as  a  person — the 
wife  of  Caleb  and  mother  of  Hur  ("ttn)  (ii.  19,  51, 
iv.  4) ;  the  title  of  "  father  of  Bethlehem  "  being 
bestowed  both  on  Hur  (iv.  4)  and  on  Sal  ma,  the 
son  of  Hur  (ii.  51, 54).  The  name  of  Salma  recalls 
a  very  similar  name  intimately  connected  with 
Bethlehem,  namely  the  father  of  Boaz,  Salmah 

(flD^,  Ruth  iv.  20;  A.  V.  "Salmon")  or  Sal- 
mon  (liD^E?,  verse  21).  Hur  is  also  named  in 
Ex.  xxxi.  2  and  1  Chr.  ii.  20,  as  the  father  of  Uri 
the  father  of  Bezaleel.  In  the  East  a  trade  or  calling 
remains  fixed  in  one  family  for  generations ,  and  if 
there  is  any  foundation  for  the  tradition  of  the  Targum 
that  Jesse  the  father  of  David  was  "  a  weaver  of  the 
veils  of  the  sanctuary  "  "  (Tare.  Jonathan  on  2  Sam. 
xxi.  19),  he  may  have  inherited  the  accomplishments 
and  the  profession  of  his  art  from  his  forefather,  who 
was  "  rilled  with  the  Spirit  of  God,"  "  to  work  all 
manner  of  works,"  and  amongst  them  that  of  the 
embroiderer  and  the  weaver  (Ex.  xxv.  35).b 

After  the  conquest  Bethlehem  appears  under 
its  own  name  Beth-lehem-judah  (Judg.  xvii.  7  ; 
1  Sam.  xvii.  1 2 ;  Ruth  i.  1 ,  2),  possibly,  though 
hardly  probably,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  small 
and  remote  place  of  the  same  name  in  Zebulun. 
As  the  Hebrew  text  now  stands,  however,  it  is 
omitted  altogether  from  the  list  of  the  towns 
of  Judah  in  Joshua  xv.  though  retained  by  the  I 
LXX.  in  the  eleven  names  which  they  insert 
between  verses  59  and  60.    Among  these  it  occurs 
between  Tbeko  (Tekoa),  &tn&  (comp.  1  Chr.  iv. 
4,  5),  and  Phagor  (?Peor,  iary&p).    This  omission  | 
from  the  Hebrew  text  is  certainly  remarkable,  i 
but  it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  obscurity  1 
iu  which  Bethlehem  remains  throughout  the  whole  | 
of  the  Sacred  history.    Not  to  speak  of  the  later  j 
event  which  has  made  the  name  of  Bethlehem 
so  familiar  to  the  whole  Christian  and  Mussulman 
world,  it  was,  as  the  birthplace  of  David,  the 
scene  of  a  most  important  occurrence  to  ancient 
Israel.    And  ret  from  some  cause  or  other  it  uever 
rose  to  any  eminence,  nor  ever  became  the  theatre 


*  At  the  date  of  the  visit  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
then  were  still  "  twelve  Jews,  dyers  by  profession,  | 
living  at  Beth-lehem"  (BenJ.  of  Tudela,  Ather,  i.  75). 

4  May  not  this  elucidate  the  allusions  to  the 
"  weaver's  beam"  (whatever  the  "  beam"  may  be)  ! 
which  occur  in  the  accounts  of  giants  or  mighty  men  j 
•lain  by  David  or  his  heroes ;  but  not  in  any  uncon- 
nected with  him. 
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of  any  action  or  business.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
why  Hebron  and  Jerusalem,  with  no  special  associa- 
tions in  their  favour,  were  fixed  on  as  capitals, 
while  the  place  in  which  the  great  ideal  king,  the 
hero  and  poet  of  the  nation,  drew  his  first  breath 
and  spent  his  youth,  remained  an  "ordinary  Ju- 
daean  village."  No  doubt  this  is  in  part  owing  to 
what  will  be  noticed  presently — the  isolated  nature 
of  its  position,  but  that  circumstance  did  not  prevent 
(iibeon,  Ramah,  and  many  other  places  situated  on 
eminences  from  becoming  famous,  and  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  account  entirely  for  such  silence  respecting 
a  place  so  strong  by  nature,  commanding  one  of  the 
main  roads,  and  the  excellence  of  which  as  a  mili- 
tary position  may  be  safely  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  at  one  time  it  was  occupied  by  the  Philistines 
as  a  garrison  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  14;  1  Chr.  xi.  16). 

Though  not  named  as  a  Levitical  city,  it  was 
apparently  a  residence  of  Lcvites,  for  from  it  came 
the  young  man  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom 
who  became  the  first  priest  of  the  Danites  at  their 
new  northern  settlement  (Judg.  xvii.  7,  xviii.  30), 
and  from  it  also  came  the  concubine  of  the  other 
Levite  whose  death  at  Gibeah  caused  the  destruction 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (xix.  1-9). 

The  Book  of  Ruth  is  a  page  from  the  domestic 
history  of  Bethlehem ;  the  names,  almost  the  very 
persons,  of  the  Bethlehemites  are  there  brought 
before  us ;  we  are  allowed  to  assist  at  their  most 
peculiar  customs,  and  to  witness  the  very  springs 
of  those  events  which  have  conferred  immortality 
on  the  name  of  the  place.  Many  of  these  customs 
were  doubtless  common  to  Israel  in  general,  but 
one  thing  must  have  been  peculiar  to  Bethlehem. 
What  most  strikes  the  view,  after  the  charm  of 
the  general  picture  has  lost  its  first  hold  on  us,  is 
the  intimate  connexion  of  the  place  with  Moab.  Of 
the  origin  of  this  connexion  no  record  exists,  no  hint 
of  it  has  yet  been  discovered,  but  it  continued  in 
force  for  at  least  a  century  after  the  arrival  of 
Ruth,  till  the  time  when  her  great  grandson  could 
find  no  more  secure  retreat  for  his  parents  from  the 
fury  of  Saul,  than  the  house  of  the  king  of  Moab  at 
Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3,  4).  But  whatever  its 
origin,  here  we  find  the  connexion  in  full  vigour. 
When  the  famine  occurs,  the  natural  resource  is  to 
go  to  the  country  of  Moab  and  "  continue  there ;" 
the  surprise  of  the  city  is  occasioned  not  at  Naomi's 
going  but  at  her  return.  Ruth  was  "not  like" 
the  handmaidens  of  Boaz — some  difference  of  feature 
or  complexion  there  was  doubtless  which  distin- 
guished the  "  children  of  Lot "  from  the  children  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  but  yet  she  gleans 
after  the  reapers  in  the  field  without  molestation  or 
remark,  and  when  Boaz  in  the  most  public  manner 
possible  proclaims  his  intention  of  taking  the  strangei 
to  be  his  wife,  no  voice  of  remonstrance  is  raised, 
but  loud  congratulations  are  expressed,  the  parallel 
in  the  life  of  Jacob  occurs  at  once  to  all,  and  n 
blessing  is  invoked  on  the  head  of  Ruth  the 
Moabitess,  that  she  may  be  like  the  two  daughters 
of  the  Mesopotamian  Nahor,  "  like  Rachel  and  like 
Leah,  who  did  build  the  house  of  Israel."  This,  in 
the  face  of  the  strong  denunciations  of  Moab  con- 
tained in  the  law  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  remark- 
able.* 

*  Moab  appears  elsewhere  in  connexion  with  a  place 
in  Judah,  Jtuhutn-lehem  (1  Chr.  Iv.  22).  We  might 
be  tempted  to  believe  the  name  merely  another  form 
of  JJe/A-lchem,  if  the  context — the  mention  of  Mare- 
shah  and  Chozeba,  places  on  the  extreme  west  of  the 
tribe  —did  not  forbid  it. 
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The  elevation  of  David  to  the  kingdom  does  not 
appear  to  have  affected  the  fortunes  of  his  native 
place.  The  residence  of  Saul  acquired  a  new  title 
specially  from  him,  by  which  it  was  called  even 
down  to  the  latest  time  of  Jewish  history  (2  Sam. 
xzi.  6;  Joseph.  B.J.  v.  2,  §1,  TafraSauovXii),  but 
David  did  nothing  to  dignify  Bethlehem,  or  connect 
it  with  himself.  The  only  touch  of  recollection 
which  he  manifests  for  it,  is  that  recorded  in  the 
well-known  story  of  his  sudden  longing  for  the  water 
of  the  well  by  the  gate  of  his  childhood  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  15). 

The  few  remaining  casual  notices  of  Bethlehem 
in  the  Old  Testament  may  be  quickly  enumerated. 
It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  6).  By 
the  time  of  the  captivity,  the  Inn  of  Chimham  by 
(b\Vt  =  "  close  to  ")  Bethlehem,  appears  to  have 
become  the  recognised  point  of  departure  for  tra- 
vellers to  Egypt  (Jer.  xli.  17) — a  caravanserai  or 
khan  (JH"I| ;  see  Stanley,  App.  §90),  perhaps 
the  identical  one  which  existed  there  at  the  time 
of  our  Lord  (KordXvjtta),  like  those  which  still 
exist  all  over  the  East  at  the  stations  of  travellers. 
Lastly,  "  Children  of  Bethlehem,"  to  the  number 
of  123,  returned  with  Zerubbabet  from  Babylon 
Ext.  ii.  21 ;  Neh.  vii.  26). 

In  the  New  Testament  Bethlehem  retains  its  dis- 
tinctive title  of  Bethlehem-judah d  (Matt.  ii.  1,  5), 
and  once,  in  the  announcement  of  the  Angels,  the 
"  city  of  David "  *  (Luke  ii.  4 ;  and  comp.  John 
vii.  42;  xa/ir);  castellum).  Its  connexion  with 
the  history  of  Christ  is  too  familiar  to  all  to  need 
any  notice  here :  the  remark  should  merely  be  made 
that  as  in  the  earlier  history  less  is  recorded  of  the 
place  after  the  youth  of  David  than  before,  so  in 
the  later,  nothing  occurs  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord 
to  indicate  that  any  additional  importance  or  in- 
terest was  fastened  on  the  town.  In  fact,  the  pas- 
sages just  quoted,  and  the  few  which  follow,  ex- 
haust the  references  to  it  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  ii.  6, 
8, 16;  LukeU.  15). 

After  this  nothing  is  heard  of  it  till  near  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  century,  when  Justin  Martyr 
gpeaks  o'~  our  Lord's  birth  as  having  taken  place 
'*  in  a  certain  cave  very  close  to  .the  village/'  which 
cave  he  goes  on  to  say  had  been  specially  pointed 
out  by  Isaiah  as  "  a  sign."  The  passage  from  Isaiah 
to  which  he  refers  is  xxxiii.  13-19,  in  the  LXX. 
version  of  which  occurs  the  following — "  He  shall 
dwell  on  high :  His  place  of  defence  shall  be  in  a 
lofty  cave  of  the  strong  rock"  (Justin.  Phi.  c. 
Tryfh.  §§78,  70).  Such  is  the  earliest  supplement 
we  possess  to  the  meagre  indications  of  the  narrative 
of  the  Gospels ;  and  while  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
with  certainty  that  the  tradition  is  true,  there  is  no 
reason  for  discrediting  it.  There  is  nothing  in 
itself  improbable — as  there  certainly  is  in  many 
cases  where  the  traditional  scenes  of  events  are  laid 
in  caverns — in  the  supposition  that  the  place  in 
which  Joseph  and  Mary  took  shelter,  and  where 
was  the  "  manger "  or  "  stall "  (whatever  the 
+drrn  may  have  been)/  was  a  cave  in  the  lime- 
stone rock  of  which  the  eminence  of  Bethlehem  is 

d  In  the  Greek  copies  of  St.  Matthew  the  name  is 
given  as  B.  ttjs  'Iovtauoc ;  but  in  the  more  ancient 
Syriac  recension  lately  published  by  Mr.  Cureton  it  is, 
a*  in  the  O.  T.,  Bethlehem-judah. 

*  Observe  that  this  phrase  has  lost  the  meaning 
which  it  bears  in  the  0.  T.,  where  it  specially  and 
invariably  signifies  the  fortress  of  the  Jebusites,  the 
fastness  of  Zion  (2  Sam.  v.  7,  9 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  5,  7).  | 


composed.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  assunu  that 
Justin's  quotation  from  Isaiah  is  the  ground  of  an 
inference  of  his  own ;  it  may  equally  be  an  autho- 
rity happily  adduced  by  him  in  support  of  the  ex- 
isting tradition. 

But  the  step  from  the  belief  that  the  nativity 
may  have  taken  place  in  a  cavern,  to  the  belief  that 
the  present  subterraneous  vault  or  crypt  is  that 
cavern,  is  a  very  wide  one.  Even  in  the  150  years 
that  had  passed  when  Justin  wrote,  so  much  had 
happened  at  Bethlehem  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  true  spot  could  have  been  accurately  pre- 
served. In  that  interval — an  interval  as  long  as 
that  between  the  landing  of  William  III.  and  the 
battle  of  Waterloo — not  only  had  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem  been  overrun  and  devastated  by  the 
Romans  at  the  destruction  of  the  city,  but  the  em- 
peror Hadrian,  amongst  other  desecrations,  had 
actually  planted  a  grove  of  Adonis  at  the  spot 
(Jucia  immbrabat  Adonidis,  Jerome,  Ep.  Paul.). 
This  grove  remained  at  Bethlehem  for  no  less  than 
180  years,  vii.,  from  a.d.  135  till  315.  After 
this  the  place  was  purged  of  its  abominations  by 
Constantine,  who  about  A.D.  330  erected  the  pre- 
sent church  (Euseb.  Vit.  Const.  3, 40.  See  Tobler, 
102,  note).  Conceive  the  alterations  in  the  ground 
implied  in  this  statement  1 — a  heathen  sanctuary 
established  and  a  grove  planted  on  the  spot — that 
grove  and  those  erections  demolished  to  make  room 
for  the  Basilica  of  Constantine  I 

The  modern  town  of  BeU-lahm  £  ^  -«j  ) 

lies  to  the  E.  of  the  main  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Hebron,  6  miles  from  the  former.  It  coven  the 
E.  and  N.E.  parts  of  the  ridge  of  a  "long  grey 
hill "  of  Jura  limestone,  which  stands  nearly  due 
E.  and  W.,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  length.  The  hill 
has  a  deep  valley  on  the  N.  and  another  on  the  S. 
The  west  end  shelves  down  gradually  to  the  valley ; 
but  the  east  end  is  bolder,  and  overlooks  a  plain  of 
some  extent.  The  slopes  of  the  ridge  are  in  many 
parts  covered  by  terraced  gardens,  shaded  by  rows 
of  olives  with  figs  and  vines,  the  terraces  sweeping 
round  the  contour  of  the  hill  with  great  regularity. 
On  the  top  of  the  bill  lies  the  village  in  a  kind  of 
irregular  triangle  (Stewart),  at  about  150  yards 
from  the  apex  of  which  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
vacant  space  on  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the 
ridge,  spreads  the  noble  Basilica  of  St.  Helena, 
"  half  church,  half  fort,"  now  embraced  by  its 
three  convents,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Armenian. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  description  of  the 
"  holy  places  "  of  Bethlehem.  All  that  can  be  said 
about  them  has  been  well  said  bv  Lord  Nugent 
(i.  13-21),  and  Mr.  Stanley  (438-442).  (See  also, 
though  interspersed  with  much  irrelevant  matter, 
Stewart,  246,  334,  5.")  Of  the  architecture  of  the 
church  very  little  is  known ;  for  a  resume'  of  that 
little  see  Pergusson's  Handbook  of  Architecture, 
524 ;  also  Salzmann's  Photographs  and  the  Etude 
accompanying  them  (p.  72).*    One  fact,  of  great 

'  It  is  as  well  to  remember  that  the  "  stable,"  and 
its  accompaniments,  are  the  creations  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  poets  and  painters,  with  no  support  from  the 
Gospel  narrative. 

'Mr.  Stanley  mentions,  and  recurs  characteristically 
to  the  interesting  fact,  that  the  present  roof  is  con- 
structed from  English  oak  given  to  the  church  by 
Edward  IV.  (S.  $  P.,  141,  439.)  Tobler,  104  note, 
adduces  the  authority  of  Eutychius  that  the  present 
Church  is  the  work  of  Justinian,  who  destroyed  that 
of  Constantine  as  not  sufficiently  magnificent. 
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interest — probably  the  most  genuine  about  the 
place— ia  associated  with  a  portion  of  the  crypt  of 
this  church,  namely,  that  here,  "  beside  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  cradle  of  the  Christian  faith," 
St.  Jerome  lived  for  more  than  30  years,  leaving  a 
lasting  monument  of  his  sojourn  in  the  Vulgate 
translation  of  the  Bible. 

In  the  plain  below  and  east  of  the  convent,  about 
a  mile  from  the  walls,  is  the  traditional  scene  of  the 
angels'  appearance  to  the  shepherds,  a  very  small 
poor  village  called  Beit-Saliur,  to  the  E.  of  which 
are  the  unimportant  remains  of  a  Greek  church. 
These  buildings  and  ruins  are  surrounded  by  olive- 
trees  (Seetzen,  ii.  41,  42).  Here  in  Arculfs  time, 
'*  by  the  tower  of  Ader,"  was  a  church  dedicated  to 
the  three  shepherds,  and  containing  their  monuments 
(Arculf,  6).  But  this  plain  is  too  rich  ever  to  have 
been  allowed  to  lie  in  pasturage,  and  it  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  then  occupied,  as  it  is  now,  and 
as  it  doubtless  was  in  the  days  of  Ruth,  by  corn- 
fields, and  the  sheep  to  have  been  kept  on  the  hills.h 

The  traditional  well  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  15), 
a  group  of  three  cisterns,  is  more  than  half  a  mile 
away  from  the  present  town  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wady  on  the  north.  A  few  yards  from  the 
western  end  of  the  village  are  two  apertures,  which 
have  the  appearance  of  wells ;  but  they  are  merely 
openings  to  a  cistern  connected  with  the  aqueduct 
below,  and  we  have  Dr.  Robinson's  assurance  that 
"  there  is  now  no  well  of  living  water  in  or  near 
the  town." 

The  population  of  Beit-lahm  is  about  3000  souls, 
entirely  Christians.  All  travellers  remark  the  good 
looks  of  the  women  (AoMen),  the  substantial  clean 
appearance  of  the  houses,  and  the  general  air  of 
comfort  (for  an  eastern  town)  which  prevails. 

;  Bm9fii»,  Alex.  B<u0Ac«/t;  Beth- 
lehem), a  town  in  the  portion  of  Zebulun  named 
nowhere  but  in  Josh.  xix.  15.  It  has  been  recovered 
by  Dr.  Robinson  at  Beit  Lahm,  about  six  miles  west 
of  Nazareth,  and  lying  between  that  town  and  the 
main  road  from  Akka  to  Gaza.  Robinson  charac- 
terises it  as  "  a  very  miserable  village,  none  more 
so  in  all  the  country,  and  without  a  trace  of  an- 
tiquity except  the  name"  (Hi.  113).  [G.] 

BETHLO'MON  (B<u»X«^v),  1  Esd.  v.  17. 
[Bethlehem,  1.]  [G.] 

BETH-MA'ACHAH  (KVO  '3,  and  with  the 

article,  'Sil'3;  Bij«/«x<f»  *«««»X<t>  Bea* 
maacha),  a  place  named  only  in  2  Sam.  xx.  14, 15, 
and  there  occurring  mote  as  a  definition  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Abel  than  for  itself.  In  the  absence  of  more 
information,  we  can  only  conclude  that  it  is  identical 
with  Maachah,  or  Abam-maachah,  one  of  the 
petty  Syrian  kingdoms  in  the  north  of  Palestine. 
[Aram.]  [G.] 

BETH-MAB'CA BOTH  (n33"1Bri  '3,  house 
of  the  chariots,  in  (Siron.  without  the  article ;  B<ufl- 
ixax'fifi  ;  Alex.  Btuffaft/uapxeur/StStf ;  Bcthmarcha- 
both),  one  of  the  towns  of  Simeon,  situated  to  the 
extreme  south  of  Judali,  with  Ziklag  and  Hormah 
(Josh.  xix.  5 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  31).  What  "  chariots  "  can 
have  been  in  use  in  this  rough  and  thinly  inhabited 
part  of  the  country,  at  a  time  so  early  as  that  at  which 

I"  'AypavAowrw  (Luko  ii.  8  ;  A.  V.  "  abiding  in  the 
Held")  has  no  special  reference  to  "field"  more 
than  bill ;  but  means  rather  "  passing  the  night  out 
of  doors."  jt»P«  also  means  a  "  district "  or  neighbour- 
hood, with  no  special  topographical  signification. 


these  lists  of  towns  purport  to  have  been  made  out, 
we  know  not.  At  a  later  period — that  of  Solo- 
mon— "  chariot  cities"  are  named,  and  a  regular 
trade  with  Egypt  in  chariots  was  carried  on  (1  K. 
ix.  19 ;  2  Chr.  viii.  6  ;  1  K.  x.  29  ;  2  Chr.  l.  17), 
which  would  naturally  require  depots  or  stopping- 
places  on  the  road  "  up  "  to  Palestine  (Stanley,  1 60). 
In  the  parallel  list,  Josh.  xv.  30,  31,  Madmannah 
occurs  in  place  of  Beth-marcaboth ;  possibly  the 
latter  was  substituted  for  the  former  afW  the 
town  had  become  the  resort  of  chariots.  Without 
supposing  the  one  word  to  be  a  mere  corruption  of 
the  other,  the  change  of  a  name  to  one  differing 
less  in  appearance  than  in  meaning  is  quite  in  cha- 
racter with  the  plays  on  words  frequent  in  Hebrew 
literature.  [Hazar-susim,  Madmannah.]  [G.] 

BETH-ME'ON  (jtoD'3;  oUos  Ha&r;  Beth- 
moon),  Jer.  xlviii.  23.  A  contractod  form  of  the 
name  elsewhere  given  as  Beth-baal-meok.  [G.] 

BETH  -  NIMTBAH  (?TltM  JV3  =  house  of 
sweet  water,  Gesen. ;  ^  Nappd> ;  Alex.  'Ap&pdv, 
Batveavappd ;  Bethncmra),  one  of  the  "fenced 
cities  "  on  the  East  of  the  Jordan  taken  and  "  built " 
by  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  36)  and  de- 
scribed as  lying  "  in  the  valley  "  (p0}>3)  beside 
Beth-haran  (Josh.  xiii.  27).  In  Nura'  xxxii.  3  it 
is  named  simply  Nihsah.  By  Eusebius  aud 
Jerome  (Onom.  Bethaumaram,  and  Beth-nemra) 
the  village  is  said  to  have  been  still  standing  five 
miles  noith  of  Libias  (Beth-haran);  and  under 
Ne'/Spa  Eusebius  mentions  that  it  was  a  large  place, 
Kiinn  titylcm),  in  Karwofa  (?  Batanaea),  and 
called  Abara. 

The  name  still  survives  in  the  Nahr  Nimrin, 
the  Arab  appellation  of  the  lower  end  of  the  Wady 
Shoaib,  where  the  wa'ers  of  that  valley  discharge 
themselves  into  the  Jordan  close  to  one  of  the 
regular  fords  a  few  miles  above  Jericho.  It  has 
been  seen  by  Seetzen  (Reisen,  1854,  ii.  318),  and 
Robinson  (i.  551),  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  explored,  and  all  that  is  known  is  that  the 
vegetation  is  very  thick,  betokening  an  abundance 
of  water.  The  Wady  Shoaib  runs  back  up  into 
the  Eastern  mountains,  as  far  as  es-Salt.  Its  name 
(the  modern  form  of  Hobab?)  connects  it  with  the 
wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  a  tradition 
still  clings  to  the  neighbourhood,  that  it  was  down 
this  valley  they  descended  to  the  Jordan  (Seetzen. 
ii.  377). 

It  seems  to  have  escaped  notice  how  fully  the 
requirements  of  Bethabara  are  met  in  the  circum- 
stances of  Bethnimra — its  abundance  of  water  and 
its  situation  close  to  "the  region  ronnd  about 
Jordan"  (^  wtplxupos  roi  'UpSivov,  i.  e.  the 
CiCCAR  of  the  O.  T.,  the  Oasis  of  Jericho),  imme- 
diately accessible  to  "  Jerusalem  and  all  Judaea " 
(John  i.  28 ;  Matt.  iii.  5 ;  Mark  i.  5)  by  the  direct 
and  ordinary  road  from  the  capital.  Add  to  this, 
what  is  certainly  a  strong  confirmation  of  this  sug- 
gestion, that  in  the  LXX.  the  name  of  Bethnimra 
is  found  almost  exactly  assuming  the  form  of  Beth- 
abara  —  Sa,eai>a$pd,  BvBafipi,  BeOopajSd  (see 
Holmes  and  Parsons'  LXX.). 

The  "  Waters  of  Nimrim,"  which  are  named  in 
the  denunciations  of  Moab  by  Isniah  and  Jeremiah, 
may  from  the  context  be  the  brook  which  still 
bears  the  same  uamc  at  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  [Km rim.]  A  similar  name  (signifying, 
however,  in  Arabic,  "  panther")  is  not  uncommon 
on  the  cast  of  the  Jordan.  [ft 
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BETH-PA'LET  (O^B  '3 ;  when  not  in  pause, 

a?B,  home  of  fiigltt;  BtutyaArfO;  Bethphelet),  a 

town  among  those  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah, 
named  in  Josh.  xv.  27,  and  Neb.,  xi.  26,  with 
Moladah  and  Beersheba.  In  the  latter  place  it  is 
Bethphelet  (following  the  Vulgate).  Its  remains 
have  not  yet  been  discovered.  [G.] 

BETII-PAZ'ZEZ  (y«B'3;  Btyxra^T;  Alex. 

BtuB<pao  tis ;  Bethpheses),  a  town  of  Issachar  named 
with  Eu-haddah  (Josh.  xix.  21),  and  of  which 
nothing  is  known.  [G.] 

BETH-PE'OR  ("rtya  IV3;  oT«o»  *ay4p;  in 
Josh.  Bai8<poytip ;  fanum  Phogor,  Phogor,  Beth- 
phogor ;  in  Onom.  Bethfogo),  a  place,  no  doubt 
dedicated  to  the  god  Baal-peor,  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
■lan,  opposite  (aWywri)  Jericho,  and  six  miles 
above  Libias  or  Beth-haran  (Euseb.  Onomnsticon). 
It  was  in  the  possession  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
(Josh.  xiii.  20).  In  the  Pentateuch  the  name  occurs 
in  a  formula  by  which  one  of  the  last  halting-places 
of  the  children  of  Israel  is  designated — "  the  ravine 
(»M|n)  over  against  (*>!|0)  Beth-peor"  (Deut.  iii. 

29,  iv.  46).  In  this  ravine  Moses  was  probably 
buried  (xxxiv.  6). 

Here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  Beth  may  be  a  Hebrew 
substitution  for  Baal.  '  [G.] 

BETH'-PHAGE  (Beftfwyil  and  Bij*>ryti ; 
Bethphoge;  quasi  M3B'3,  home  of  unripe  figs), 

the  name  of  a  place  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  on 
the  road  between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem.  From  the 
two  being  twice  mentioned  together,  it  was  appa- 
rently close  to  BETHAttr  (Matt.  xxi.  1 ;  Mark  xi. 
1  ;  Luke  xix.  29),  and  from  its  being  named  first 
of  the  two  in  the  narrative  of  a  journey  from  east 
to  west,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  lay,  if  any- 
thing, to  the  eastward  of  Bethany.  The  fact  of 
our  Lord's  making  Bethany  His  nightly  lodging 
place  (Matt.  xxi.  17,  &c.)  is  no  confirmation  of 
this  (as  Winer  would  have  it) ;  since  He  would 
doubtless  take  up  His  abode  in  a  place  where  He 
had  friends,  even  though  it  were  not  the  first  place 
at  which  He  arrived  on  the  road.  No  remains 
which  could  answer  to  this  position  have  however 
been  found  (Rob.  i.  433),  and  the  traditional  site 
is  above  Bethany,  halfway  between  that  village 
and  the  top  of  the  mount. 

By  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  also  by  Origen, 
the  place  was  known,  though  no  indication  of  its 
position  is  given  ;  by  the  former  it  is  called  xd/ii}, 
by  Jerome  villula.  They  describe  it  as  a  village  ot 
the  priests,  possibly  from  "  Beth  phace,"  signifying 
in  Syriac  the  "  house  of  the  jaw,"  and  the  jaw 
in  the  sacrifices  being  the  portion  of  the  priests 
(Reland,  653).  Lightfbot's  theory,  grounded  on  the 
statements  of  the  Talraudists,  is  extraordinary :  that 
Betbphage  was  the  name  of  a  district  reaching  from 
the  foot  of  Olivet  to  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  (But 
see  Reland,  652 ;  Hug,  Einl.  i.  18,  19.)  Schwarz 
(263,  4),  and  Barclay,  in  his  map,  appear  to  agree 
in  placing  Bethphage  on  the  southern  shoulder  of 
the  "  Mount  of  Offence,"  above  the  village  of  Siloam, 
and  therefore  west  of  Bethany. 

The  name  of  Bethphage,  the  signification  of 
which  as  given  above  is  generally  accepted,  is,  like 
those  of  Bethany,  Caphenatha,  Bezctha,  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives  itself,  a  testimony  to  the  ancient 
fruitfulness  of  this  district  ( Stanley,  187).  [G.] 
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PALET.] 

BETH-HATHA  (NBT  JV3  Aous*  of  Eapha, 

or  of  the  giant ;  6  Batpala ;  Alex.  BaSpeipi  ; 
Bethrapha),  a  name  which  occurs  in  the  genealogy 
of  Judah  as  the  son  of  Esh-ton  (1  Chr.  iv.  12  only). 
There  is  a  Kapha  in  the  line  of  Benjamin  and  else- 
where, but  no  apparent  connexion  exists  between 
those  and  this,  nor  has  the  name  been  identified  as 
belonging  to  any  place.  [G.] 

BETH-KE'HOB  (3^m  JV3,  home  of  Bechob, 

or  of  room ;  'Po<ifi,  6  olxoj  Pad/3,  Alex.  TA$ ; 
Bohob),  a  place  mentioned  as  having  near  it  the 
valley  in  which  lay  the  town  of  Laish  or  Dan 
(Judg.  xviii.  28).  It  was  one  of  the  little  kingdoms 
of  Aram  or  Syria,  like  Zobah,  Mancah,  and  Ish-tob 
(comp.  the  reading  of  the  Alex.  LXX.  above),  in 
company  with  which  it  was  hired  by  the  Ammonites 
to  fight  against  David  (2  Sam.  x.  6).  In  ver.  8 
the  name  occurs  in  the  shorter  form  of  Rehob,  in 
which  form  it  is  doubtless  again  mentioned  in 
Num.  xiii.  21.  Being,  however, "  far  from  Zidon  " 
(Judg.  xviii.  28),  this  place  must  not  be  confounded 
with  two  towns  of  the  name  of  Rehob  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Asher.  [Reiiou.]  The  conjecture  of  Ro- 
binson (iii.  371)  is  that  this  ancient  place  is  repre- 
sented by  the  modern  Hitnm,  a  fortress  commanding 
the  plain  of  the  ffileh,  in  which  the  city  of  Dan 
(T««  el-Kady)  lay. 

Hadadezer  the  king  of  Zobah  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Rehob  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  12).  [G.] 

BETH-SA'IDA  (BqtVoISct ;  J»>^  jUa^., 

house  of  fish;  Bethsaida),  the  name  of  two  places 
in  Northern  Palestine: — 

1.  "  Bethsaida  of  Galilee"  (John  xii.  2i),  a  city 
(iro'Ais),  which  was  the  native  place  of  Andrew, 
Peter,  and  Philip  (John  i.  44,  xii.  21)  in  the  land 
of  Gennesareth  (tV  yiir  T.)  (Mark  vi.  45 ;  comp. 
53),  and  therefore  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.  It 
was  evidently  in  near  neighbourhood  to  Capernaum, 
and  Chorazin  (Matt.  xi.  21 ;  Luke  x.  IS;  and 
comp.  Mark  vi.  45,  With  John  vi.  16),  and,  if  the 
interpretation  of  the  name  is  to  be  trusted,  close  to 
the  water's  edge.  By  Jerome  {Comm.  in  Asm',  ir.l) 
and  Eusebius  (Onom.)  these  towns  and  Tiberias 
are  all  mentioned  together  as  lying  on  the  slioie  of 
the  lake.  Epiphonius  (ado.  Haer.  ii.)  says  of  Beth- 
saida and  Capernaum  ob  fuucphv  Smav  -rip  Sicurr^- 
fuxri.  Wilibald  (a.d.  722)  went  from  Magdalum 
to  Capernaum,  thence  to  Bethsaida,  and  then  to 
Chorazin.  These  ancient  notices,  however,  though 
they  fix  its  general  situation,  none  of  them  contain 
any  indication  of  its  exact  position,  and  as,  like  the 
other  two  towns  just  mentioned,  its  name  and  all 
memory  of  its  site  have  perished,  no  positive  identi- 
fication can  be  made  of  it.  Dr.  Robinson  places 
Bethsaida  at  'Ain  et-  TabigaA,  a  short  distance  north 
of  Khan  Minyeh,  which  he  identifies  with  Caper- 
naum (iii.  359). 

2.  By  comparing  the  narratives  (of  the  same 
event)  contained  in  Mark  vi.  31-53,  and  Luke  ix. 
10-17,  in  the  latter  of  which  Bethsaida  is  named  as 
the  spot  at  which  the  miracle  took  place,  while  in 
the  former  the  disciples  are  said  to  have  crossed  the 
water  from  the  scene  of  the  event  "  to  Bethsaida  in 
the  land  of  Gennesareth  " — it  appears  certain  that 
the  Bethsaida  at  which  the  5000  were  fed  must 
have  been  a  second  place  of  the  same  name  on  the 
east  of  the  lake.    Such  a  place  thuv  was  at  the 
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north-eastern  extremity — formerly  a  village  («<£/xi)), 
but  rebuilt  and  adorned  by  Philip  the  Tetrarcb, 
and  raided  to  the  dignity  of  a  town  under  the  name 
of  Julias,  after  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  (Jos. 
Ant.  xviii.  2,  §1 ;  B.J.  ii.9,§l,iii.  10,  §7).  Here 
in  a  magnificent  tomb  Philip  was  buried  (Jos.  Ant. 
xviii.  4,  §6). 

Of  this  Bethsaida  we  hare  certainly  one  and 
probably  two  mentions  in  the  Gospels:  1.  that 
named  above,  of  the  feeding  of  the  5000  (Luke  ix. 
1 0).  The  miracle  took  place  in  a  roVoi  fpnpos — 
a  vacant,  lonely  spot,  somewhere  up  in  the 
rising  ground  at  the  back  of  the  town,  covered  with 
a  profusion  of  green  grass  (John  vi.  3,  10 ;  Mark 
vi.  39 ;  Matt.  xiv.  19),  and  in  the  evening  the 
disciples  went  down  to  the  water  and  went  home 
across  the  lake  (et'r  to  nipcw)  to  Bethsaida  (Mark 
vi.  45),  or  as  St.  John  (vi.  17)  and  St.  Matthew 
(xiv.  34)  more  generally  express  it,  towards  Caper- 
naum, and  to  the  land  of  Gennesareth.  The  coin- 
cidence of  the  two  Bethsaidas  occurring  in  the  one 
narrative,  and  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  only 
absolutely  certain  mention  of  the  eastern  one,  is  extra- 
ordinary. In  the  very  ancient  Syriac  recension  (the 
Nitrian)  just  published  by  Mr.  Cureton.  the  words 
in  Luke  ix.  10  "  belonging  to  the  city,  called  Beth- 
saida "  are  omitted. 

2.  The  other,  highly  probable,  mention  of  this 
place  is  in  Mark  viii.  22.*  If  Dalmanutha  (viii. 
10)  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  then  was 
Bethsaida  on  the  east;  because  in  the  interval 
Christ  had  departed  by  ship  to  the  other  side  (13). 
And  with  this  well  accords  the  mention  imme- 
diately after  of  the  villages  of  Caesarea  Philippi  (27), 
and  of  the  "  high  mountain"  of  the  transfiguration 
(ix.  2),  which,  as  Mr.  Stanley  has  ingeniously  sug- 
gested, was,  not  the  traditional  spot,  but  a  part  of. 
the  Uermon  range  somewhere  above  the  source  of 
the  Jordan  (5.  |  P.  399). 

Of  the  western  Bethsaida  no  mention  is  made  in 
Josephus,  and  until  the  discovery  by  Reland  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  two  places  of  the  name,  one  on 
the  west,  and  one  on  the  east  side,  the  elucidation 
of  the  various  occurrences  of  the  two  was  one  of  the 
hardest  knots  of  sacred  geography  (see  Cellarius, 
JVoiit.  ii.  536).  [G.] 

BETH-SAMOS  (Buffoo-plr ;  Alex.  Baifl- 
ae><M;  Cebethamus),  1  Esd.  v.  18.  [Beth- 
AZMAVETK.] 

BETH'SAN  (1  Mace  v.  52;  xii.  40,  41). 
[Bethshean.] 

BETH'SHAN  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10,  12 ;  2  Sam. 
xxi.  12).  [Bethshean.] 

BETH-SHE'AN  (JNB>  TV?),  or,  in  Samuel, 
Bethshan,  (}t?'3;  Bcu&rdV,  BqffireV,  i  otitos 
2dV;  Bethsan),  a  city  which,  with  its  "  daughter  " 
towns  belonged  to  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  vii.  29),  though 
within  the  limits  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xvii.  11),  and 
therefore  on  the  west  of  Jordan  (comp.  1  Mace.  v. 
52) — but  not  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  the  latter 
tribe.  The  Canaanites  were  not  driven  out  from  the 


•  The  use  of  the  word  in  this  place  is  remark- 
able. Mr.  Stanley  suggests  that  Its  old  appellation 
had  stuck  to  it,  even  after  the  change  in  its  dignity 
(«.  4  P.  App.  §85). 

*  Unless  the  conjecture  of  Schwarz  (148,  note)  be 
accepted,  that  the  words  (JBT7  IV3,  hotut  of  the 
tooth  ;  A.  V.  inory  hotue)  in  1  K.  xxii.  39,  should  be 
rendered  Beth -shun. 


town  (Judg.  i.  27).  In  Solomon's  time  it  seems  tu 
have  given  its  name  to  a  district  extending  from  the 
town  itself  to  Abel-meholah ;  and  "  all  Bethshean" 
was  under  the  charge  of  one  of  his  commissariat 
officers  (1  K.  iv.  12). 

The  corpses  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  fastened 
up  to  the  wall  of  Bethshean  by  the  Philistines 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  10,  12)  in  the  open  "street"  or 
space  (3IT1),  which — then  as  now— fronted  the 
gate  of  an  eastern  town  (2  Sam.  xxi.  12).  From 
this  time  we  lose  sight  of  Beth-shean b  till  the 
period  of  the  Maccabees,  in  connexion  with  whose 
exploits  it  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in  a  cur- 
sory manner  (1  Mace.  v.  52 ;  comp.  1  Mace 
xii.  40,  41).  The  name  of  Scythopolis  (35(rfeW 
w6\ts)  appears  for  the  first  time  in  2  Mace.  xii.  29. 
[Scythopolis.]  This  name,  which  it  received 
after  the  exile,  and  under  the  Greek  dominion, 
has  not  survived  to  the  present  day ;  as  in  many 
other  cases  (comp.  Ptolemais)  the  old.  Semitic 
appellation  has  revived,  and  the  place  is  still  called 
Beisdn.  It  lies  in  the  Ghdr  or  Jordan  valley, 
about  twelve  miles  south  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and 
four  miles  west  of  the  Jordan.  The  site  of  the 
town  is  on  the  brow  of  the  descent,  by  which  the 
great  plain  of  Ksdraelon  drops  down  to  the  level  of 
the  Ghdr.  A  few  miles  to  the  south-west  are  the 
mountains  of  Gilboa,  and  close  beside  the  town 
runs  the  water  of  the  Am-Jalid,  the  fountain  of 
which  is  by  Jezreel,  and  is  in  all  probability  the 
spring  by  which  the  Israelites  encamped  before  the 
battle  in  which  Saul  was  killed  (1  Sam.  xxix.  l).c 
Three  other  large  brooks  pass  through  or  by  the 
town,  and  in  the  fact  of  the  abundance  of  water, 
and  the  exuberant  fertility0  of  the  soil  consequent 
thereon,  as  well  as  in  the  power  of  using  their 
chariots,  which  the  level  nature  of  the  country 
near  the  town  conferred  cn  them  (Josh.  xvii.  1G), 
resides  the  secret  of  the  hold  which  the  Canaanites 
retained  on  the  place. 

If  Jabesh-Gilead  was  where  Dr.  Robinson  con- 
jectures—at ed-Deir  in  the  Wady  Yabis — the  dis- 
tance from  thence  to  Beisan,  which  it  took  the  men 
of  Jabesh  "all  night"  to  traverse,  cannot  be  less 
than  twenty  miles.  [G.] 

BETH'  -  SHEME8H  (TO  IV3,  in  pause 

B"DB>'3,  house  of  the  sun;  xi\ts  fiKiov-  BcuS- 

vafiis;  Bcthsames),  the  name  of  several  places. 
1.  One  of  the  towns  which  marked  the  north 
boundary  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10),  but  not  named 
in  the  lists  of  the  cities  of  that  tribe.  It  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kirjath-jearim  and  Timnah, 
and  therefore  in  close  proximity  to  the  low-country 
of  Philistia.  The  expression  "  went  down  "  in  Josh, 
rv.  10;  1  Sam.  vi.  21,  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
position  of  the  town  was  lower  than  Kirjath-jearim  ; 
and  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  situation  that  there 
was  a  valley  (pDJ?)  of  cornfields  attached  to  the 
place  (1  Sam.  v.  13). 

From  Ekron  to  Bethshemesh  a  road  ("iTT,  Ms) 
existed  along  which  the  Philistines  sent  back  the  ark 

*  The  exactness  of  the  definition  in  this  description 
is  seriously  unpaired  in  the  A.  V.  by  the  substitution 
of  "a  fountain  "  for  "  th*  fountain  "  of  the  original. 

a  So  great  was  this  fertility,  that  it  was  said  by  the 
Rabbis,  that  if  Paradise  was  in  the  land  of  Israel, 
Beth-sbcan  was  the  gate  of  it ;  for  that  its  fmits  were 
the  sweetest  in  all  the  land.  (See  the  quotations  in 
Ltghtfoot,  Chor.  Cent.  Ix.) 
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after  its  calamitous  residence  in  their  country  (1  Sam. 
vi.  9, 12)  j  and  it  was  in  the  held  of  "  Joshua  the 
Beth-ehemite"  (Wn  1V3)  that  the  "  great 
Abel "  (whatever  that  may  have  been)  was,  on 
which  the  ark  was  set  down  ( 1  Sam.  vi.  18).  Beth- 
shemesh  was  a  "  suburb  city,"  allotted  to  the  priests 
(Josh.  xxi.  16  ;  1  Chr.  vi.  59) ;  and  it  is  named  in 
one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  districts  under  the 
charge  of  Ben-Dekar  (IK.  iv.  9).  It  was  the  scene 
of  an  encounter  between  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel, 
and  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  in  which  the  latter 
was  worsted  and  made  prisoner  (2  K.  xiv.  11,  13; 
2  Chr.  xrv.  21,  23).  Later,  in  the  days  of  Ahaz, 
it  was  taken  and  occupied  by  the  Philistines,  to- 
gether with  several  other  places  in  this  locality 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  18). 

By  comparison  of  the  lists  in  Josh.  xv.  10,  xix. 
11,  43,  and  1  K.  iv.  9,  it  will  be  seen  that  Ir- 
Shemesh,  "  city  of  the  sun,"  must  have  been 
identical  with  Beth-shemesh,  Ir  being  probably  the 
older  form  of  the  name;  and  again,  from  Judg.  i. 
35,  it  appears  as  if  Har-cheres,  "  mount  of  the  sun," 
were  a  third  name  for  the  same  place ;  suggesting  an 
early  and  extensive  worship  of  the  sun  in  this 
neighbourhood.    [Ir-Shemesh  ;  Heres.] 

Beth-shemesh  is  now  'Ain-Shcms.  It  was  visited 
by  Dr.  Robinson,  who  found  it  to  be  in  a  position 
exactly  according  with  the  indications  of  Scripture, 
on  the  north-west  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  judah 
— "  a  low  plateau  at  the  junction  of  two  fine 
plains"  (Rob.  Hi.  153) — about  two  miles  from  the 
great  Philistine  plain,  and  seven  from  Ekron  (ii. 
224-6).  The  origin  of  the  'Am  ("spring")  in 
the  modern  name  is  not  obvious,  as  no  spring  or 
well  appears  now  to  exist  at  the  spot ;  but  the 
SAems  and  the  position  are  decisive. 

2.  A  city  on  the  border  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix. 
22). 

3.  One  of  the  "  fenced  cities"  of  Naphtali,  twice 
named  (Josh.  xix.  38 ;  Judg.  i.  33),  and  on  both 
occasions  with  Beth-aNaTH.  The  Canaanite  inha- 
bitants were  not  expelled  from  either  place,  but 
became  tributaries  to  Israel.  Jerome's  expression 
(Onom.  Bethsamis)  in  reference  to  this  is  perhaps 
worthy  of  notice,  "  in  qua  cultores  pristitu  man- 
serunt ;"  possibly  glancing  at  the  worship  from 
which  the  place  derived  its  name. 

4.  By  this  name  is  once  mentioned  (Jer.  xliii. 
13)  an  idolatrous  temple  or  place  in  Egypt,  which 
the  LXX.  render  by  'HAuivto'Xii  If'tlv,  i.  e.  the 
famous  Heliopolis ;  Vulg.  domus  solis.  In  the 
middle  ages  Heliopolis  was  still  called  by  the  Arabs 
Ain  S/ienu  (Edrisi,  &c.,  in  Rob.  i.  25).  [Aven  ; 
C*.]  [G.] 

BETH-SHIT'TAH  (flB^il  TV3,  home  of 
the  acacia  ;  BriiaUt ;  Alex.  4  Bcurttrra ;  Beth- 
setta),  one  of  the  spots  to  which  the  flight  of  the 
host  of  the  Midianites  extended  after  their  discom- 
fiture by  Gideon  (Judg.  vii.  22).  Both  the  nar- 
rative and  the  name  (comp.  "  Abel-shittim,"  which 
was  in  the  Jordan  valley  opposite  Jericho)  require 
its  situation  to  be  somewhere  near  the  river, 
where  also  Zererath  (probably  Zeredatha  or  Zartan) 
and  Abel-meholah  doubtless  lay :  but  no  identifica- 
tion has  yet  been  made  of  any  of  these  spots.  The 
SMUtah  mentioned  by  Robinson  (ii.  356)  and  Wilson 
(Ritter,  Jordan,  414)  is  too  far  to  the  west  to  suit 
the  above  requirements.  Joscphus's  version  of  the 
locality  is  absolutely  in  favour  of  the  place  being 
well  watered  :  Iv  KolAy  xapdtptus  xtptfiXriii^Jy^ 
X»ptv  (Ant.  v.  6,  §5).  [G.] 


BETH-BU'BA  (v  Btu6<roif>a,  ra  Bat»<roipa, 

1  Mac.  iv.  29,  61 ;  vi.  7,  26,  31,  49,  50;  ii.  52 ; 
x.  14 ;  xi.  65 ;  xiv.  7 ;  2  Mac.  xi.  5 ;  xiii.  19,  22). 
f  Beth-zur.] 

BETH-TAPTUAH  (rttBFI  '3,  house  of  the 

apple  or  citron;  Baitaxoi,  Alex.  BfSSa-r<t>ov4 ; 
Beth-thaphua),  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah,  in  the 
mountainous  district,  and  near  Hebron  (Josh.  xv. 
53 ;  comp.  1  Chr.  ii.  43).  Here  it  has  actually  been 
discovered  by  Robinson  under  the  modern  name  of 
Teffuh,  1}  hour,  or  say  5  miles,  W.  of  Hebron,  on 
a  ridge  of  high  table-land.  The  terraces  of  the 
ancient  cultivation  still  remain  in  use,  and  though 
the  "  apples "  have  disappeared,  yet  olive-groves 
and  vineyards  with  fields  of  grain  surround  the 
place  on  every  side  (Rob.  ii.  71  ;  Schwarz,  105). 

The  name  of  Tappuah  was  borne  by  another 
town  of  Judah  which  lay  in  the  rich  lowland  of 
thcShefela.  [Apple;  Tappuah.]  [G.] 

BETHTJ'EIi(^iMri3;  Bafloi^A;  Joseph.  Ba$- 
oir)\os ;  Bathuef),  the  son  of  Nahor  by  Milcah ; 
nephew  of  Abraham,  and  father  of  Rebekah  (Gen. 
xxu.  22,  23;  xxiv.  15,  24,  47;  xxviii.  2).  In 
xxv.  20,  and  xxviii.  5,  he  is  called  "  Bethuel  the 
Syrian"  (f.  e.  Aramite,  *D"ISn).    Though  often 

referred  to  as  above  in  the  narrative,  Bethuel 
only  appears  in  person  once  (xxiv.  50).  Upon  this 
an  ingenious  conjecture  is  raised  by  Prof.  Blunt 
(Coincidences,  I.  §iv.)  that  he  was  the  subject  of 
some  imbecility  or'  other  incapacity.  The  Jewish 
tradition,  as  given  in  the  Targum  Ps. Jonathan  on 
Gen.  xxiv.  55  (comp.  33),  is  that  he  died  on  the 
morning  after  the  arrival  of  Abram's  servant,  owing 
to  his  having  eaten  a  sauce  containing  poison  at  the 
meal  the  evening  before,  and  that  on  that  account 
Laban  requested  that  his  sister's  departure  might  be 
delayed  for  a  year  or  ten  months.  Josephus  was 
perhaps  aware  of  this  tradition  since  he  speaks  of 
Bethuel  as  dead  (Ant.  i.  16,  §2).  [G.] 

BETHU'EL  6sMri3 ;  Bofloi^X ;  Alex.  Ba0- 

oi*. ;  Bathuel),  1  Chr.  iv.'  30.  [Bethdl.] 

BETH'UL  (5>-m3  ;  Arab.  Bethur,  ; 

Bov\d ;  Bethul),  a  town  of  Simeon  in  the  south, 
named  with  El-tolad  and  Hormah  (Josh.  xix.  4).  In 
the  parallel  lists  in  Josh.  xv.  30,  and  1  Chr.  iv.  9,  the 
name  appears  under  the  forms  of  Chesil  (^'D3) 

and  Bethuel;  and  probably  also  under  that  of 
Bethel  in  Josh.  xii.  16;  since,  for  the  reasons  urged 
under  Bethel,  and  also  on  account  of  the  position  of 
the  name  in  this  list,  the  northern  Bethel  can  hardly 
be  intended.    [Bethel.]  [G.] 

BETHUXIA  (BervAoia;  Bethulia),  the  city 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  chief  events  of  the  book 
of  Judith,  in  which  book  only  does  the  name  occur. 
Its  position  is  there  described  with  very  minute 
detail.  It  was  near  to  Dothaim  (iv.  6),  on  a  hill 
(Spot)  which  overlooked  (iWycuri)  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  (vi.  11,  13,  14,  vii.  7.  10,  xiii.  10)  and 
commanded  the  passes  from  that  plain  to  the  hill 
country  of  Manusseh  (iv.  7,  vii.  1),  in  a  position 
so  strong  that  Holofernes  abandoned  the  idea  of 
taking  it  by  attack,  and  determined  to  reduce  it  by 
possessing  himself  of  the  two  springs  or  wells 
(mryai)  which  were  "  under  the  city  "  in  the  valley 
at  the  foot  of  the  eminence  on  which  it  was  built, 
and  from  which  the  inhabitants  derived  their  chief 
supply  of  water  (vi.  11,  vii.  7,  13,  21).  Not- 
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withstanding  this  detail,  however,  the  identification 
of  the  site  of  Bethulia  has  hitherto  defied  all  at- 
tempts, and  is  one  of  the  greatest  puzzles  of  sacred 
geography ;  so  much  so  as  to  form  an  important 
argument  against  the  historical  truth  of  the  book 
of  Judith  (Rob.  iii.  337,  8). 

In  the  middle  ages  the  name  of  Bethulia  was 
given  to  "the  Frank  Mountain,"  between  Beth- 
lehem snd  Jerusalem  (Rob.  i.  479),  but  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  say  that  this  is  very  much  too  far  to  the 
south  to  suit  the  narrative.  More  lately  it  has  been 
assumed  to  be  Safed  in  North  Galilee  (Rob.  U. 
425) ;  which  again,  if  in  other  respect*  it  would 
agree  with  the  story,  is  too  far  north.  Von  Ranmer 
(Pal.  135,  6)  suggests  Sanur,  which  is  perhaps 
the  nearest  to  probability.  The  ruins  of  that  town 
are  on  an  "  isolated  rocky  hill,"  with  a  plain  of 
considerable  extent  to  the  east,  and,  as  far  as  situa- 
tion is  concerned,  natural  ly  all  but  impregnable  (Rob. 
ii.  312).  It  is  about  three  miles  from  Dothan, 
and  some  sii  or  seven  from  Jenin  (Engannim), 
which  stand  on  the  very  edge  of  the  great  plain  of 
Gsdraelon.  Though  not  absolutely  commanding 
the  pass  which  leads  from  Jenin  to  Sebastieh,  and 
forms  the  only  practicable  ascent  to  the  high 
country,  it  is  yet  sufficiently  near  to  bear  out  the 
somewhat  vague  statement  of  Jud.  v.  6.  Nor  is 
it  unimportant  to  remember  that  Scmir  actually 
endured  a  siege  of  2  months  from  Djezzar  Pasha 
without  yielding,  and  that  on  a  subsequent  occasion 
it  was  only  taken  after  a  three  or  four  months'  in- 
vestment, by  a  tbrce  very  much  out  of  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  place  (Rob.  ii.  313).  [G.] 

BETH-ZACHARI'AS.  [Bath-Zacharias.] 

BETH'-ZTJR  (HI'S '3,  house  of  rock;  Bifiaoip; 
Bethsura),  a  town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
named  between  Halhul  and  Gedor  (Josh.  xv.  58). 
As  far  as  any  interpretation  can,  in  their  present 
imperfect  state,  be  put  on  the  genealogical  lists  of 
I  Chr.  ii.  42-49,  Bethzur  would  appear  from  ver. 
45  to  have  been  founded  by  the  people  of  Maon, 
which  again  had  derived  its  origin  from  Hebron. 
However  this  may  be,  Beth-zur  was  "  built," — »'. «. 
probably  fortified — by  Rehoboam,  with  other  towns 
of  Judah,  for  the  defence  of  his  new  kingdom 
>  (2  Chr.  xi.  7).  After  the  captivity  the  people  of 
Beth-zur  assisted  Nchemiah  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  16) ;  the  place  had  a 
"  ruler"  Ot?),  and  the  peculiar  word  Pelec  CJ^B) 

is  employed  to  denote  a  district  or  circle  attached 
to  it,  and  to  some  other  of  the  cities  mentioned 
here.   [Topographical  Terms.] 

In  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees,  Bethzur,  or  Beth- 
sura,  played  an  important  part.  It  was  fortified 
by  Judas  and  his  brethren  "  that  the  people  might 
have  a  defence  against  Idumaea,"  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  making  it  "  very  strong  and  not  to  be 
taken  without  great  difficulty"  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  §4)  ; 
so  much  so,  that  it  was  able  to  resist  for  a 
length  of  time  the  attacks  of  Simon  Mac.  (1  Mace, 
xi.  65)  and  of  Lysias  (2  Mace.  xi.  5),  the  garrison 
having  in  the  former  case  capitulated.  Before 
Bethzur  took  place  one  of  the  earliest  victories  of 
Judas  over  Lysias  (1  Mace.  iv.  29),  and  it  was 
in  an  attempt  to  relieve  it  when  besieged  by  An- 
liochus  Eupator,  that  he  was  defeated  in  the  passes 
between  Bethzur  and  Bath-zacharias,  and  his  bro- 
ther Eleazar  killed  by  one  of  the  elephants  of  the 
king's  army  (1  Mace.  vi.  32-47 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xii. 
9,  3).    The  recovery  of  the  site  of  Bethzur,  under 


the  almost  identical  name  of  Beits&r,  by  Woloott 
and  Robinson  (i.  216,  note ;  iii.  277),  explains  its 
impregnability,  and  also  the  reason  for  tie  choice 
of  its  position,  since  it  commands  the  road  from 
Beersheba  and  Hebron,  which  has  always  been 
the  main  approach  to  Jerusalem  from  the  south. 

A  short  distance  from  the  Tell,  on  which  are 
strewn  the  remains  of  the  town,  is  a  spring,  Ain 
cdh-Dhirweh,  which  in  the  days  of  Jerome,  and 
later,  was  regarded  as  the  scene  of  the  baptism  of 
the  Eunuch  by  Philip.  The  probability  of  this  is 
elsewhere  examined  [Gaza]  ;  in  the  meantime  it 
may  be  noticed  that  Beits&r  is  not  near  the  road  to 
Gaza  (Acts  viii.  26),  which  runs  much  more  to  the 
north-west.    [Beth-sura.]  [G.] 

BETO'LIUS  (Bn-iJAior),  1  Esd.  v.  21. 
[Bethel.] 

BETOMESTHAM  (Bcto/mo-Bo//*)  and  BE- 
TOMA8THEM  (Barro/ioo-flo^) ;  Syr.  Bith- 
masthim),  a  town  "  over  against  Esdraelon,  facing 
the  plain  that  is  near  Dothaim  "  (Jud.  iv.  6,  xv.  4), 
and  which  from  the  manner  of  its  mention  would 
seem  to  have  been  of  equal  importance  with  Be- 
thulia itself.  No  attempt  to  identify  either 
Betomestham  or  Bethulia  has  been  hitherto  suc- 
cessful.   [Bethulia.    Dothaim.]  [G.] 

BEWNIM  (D'3*B3  =  pistachio  nuts;  Boto- 
rtm  Bctonim),  a  town  in  the  inheritance  of  the 
children  of  Gad,  apparently  on  their  northern 
boundary  (Josh.  xdii.  26).  The  word,  somewhat 
differently  pointed,  occurs  in  Gen.  xliii.  11,  A.  V. 
"  nuts."  It  is  probably  related  to  the  modern  Arabic 
word  Butm= terebinth,  Pistacia  terebinthus.  [G.] 

BETROTHING.  [Marriage.] 

=  married ;  olKov/itn) ;  in- 
habitata),  the  name  which  the  land  of  Israel  is  to 
bear,  when  "  the  land  shall  be  married  (TjOfl)," 
Is.  lxii.  4. 

BE'ZAI  C?3 ;  Ba<ro-oO,  Beo-cf ,  Bqrf ;  Besot), 
"  Children  of  Bezai,"  to  the.  number  of  323, 
returned  from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
17 ;  Neh.  vii.  23).  Toe  name  occurs  again  among 
those  who  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  18). 
[Bassa.] 

BEZAL'EEL  (V?V2  i 

Beo-eAe^X;  Beseleel). 
1.  The  artificer  to  whom  was  confided  by  Jehovah 
the  design  and  execution  of  the  works  of  art  re- 
quired for  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  (Ex. 
xxxi.  1-6).  His  charge  was  chiefly  in  all  works  of 
metal,  wood,  and  stone,  Aholiab  being  associated 
with  him  for  the  textile  fabrics;  but  it  is  plain 
from  the  terms  in  which  the  two  are  mentioned 
(xxxvi.  1,  2,  xxxviii.  22),  as  well  as  from  the  enu- 
meration of  the  works  in  Bezaleel's  name  in  xxxvii. 
and  xxxviii.,  that  he  was  the  chief  of  the  two,  and 
master  of  Aholiab's  department  as  well  as  his  own. 
Bezaleel  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  son  of  Uri 
the  son  of  Hur  (or  Chur).  Hur  was  the  offspring 
of  the  marriage  of  Caleb  (one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
great  family  of  Pharez)  with  Ephrath  (1  Chr.  ii. 
19,  50),  and  one  of  his  sons,  or  descendants  (comp. 
Ruth  iv.  20)  was  Salma,  or  Salmon,  who  is  handed 
down  under  the  title  of  "  father  of  Bethlehem ;" 
and  who,  as  the  actual  father  of  Boaz,  was  the  direct 
progenitor  of  king  David  (1  Chr.  ii.  51,  54;  Ruth 
iv.  21).  [Bethlehem,  Hur.] 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Pahath-moab  who  had 
taken  a  foreign  wife,  Kir.  x.  30. 
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BE'ZEK  (J7t3  ;  Be (4k  ;  Bono),  the  name  of 
two  apparently  distinct  places  in  Palestine. 

1.  The  residence  of  Adoni-bezek,  f.  e.  the  "  lord 
of  Bezek"  (Judg.  i.  5);  in  the  "lot  £ni)  of 
Judah  "  (verse  3),  and  inhabited  by  Canaanites  and 
Perizzites  (verse  4).  This  must  have  been  a 
distinct  place  firom 

2.  Where  Saul  numbered  the  forces  of  Israel 
and  Judah  before  going  to  the  relief  of  Jabesh- 
Gilead  (1  Sam.  zi.  8).  From  the  terms  of  the  nar- 
rative this  cannot  have  been  more  than  a  day's  march 
from  Jabesh;  and  was  therefore  doubtless  some- 
where in  the  centre  of  the  country,  near  the  Jordan 
valley.  In  accordance  with  this  is  the  mention  in 
the  Onomastiem  of  two  places  of  this  name  seven- 
teen miles  from  Nenpolia  (Shechem),  on  the  road  to 
Beth-ehean.  The  LXX.  inserts  «V  BapcC  after  the 
name,  possibly  alluding  to  some  "  high  place  "  at 
which  this  solemn  muster  took  place.  This  Josephus 
gives  as  BaXi  (Ant.  vi.  5,  §3). 

No  identification  of  either  place  has  been  made  in 
modem  times.  [G.] 

BE'ZEK  IN  the  wilderness  ("131153  "1X3  ; 

Bixrif  eV  r$  ipy/if ;  Besor  in  solitudine),  a  city  of 
the  Keubenites,  with  "  suburb*,"  in  the  Mishor  or 
downs,  set  apart  by  Moses  as  one  of  the  three  cities 
of  refuge  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  allotted  to 
the  Merarites  (Deut.  iv.  43;  Josh.  zz.  8,  zzi.  36; 
1  Chr.  vi.  78).  In  the  two  last  passages  the  exact 
specification,  TB^BB,  of  tl.e  other  two  is  omitted, 
bat  traces  of  its  former  presence  in  the  text  in 
Josh.  zzi.  16  are  furnished  us  by  the  reading  of 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg. — tV  Bovbp  t»  rf  ipn/if,  tV 
M  i  a  it  (Alex.  MursVp)  xal  rek  ttpurwipta ;  Bosor 
in  solitudine,  Misor  et  Jaser. 

Bezer  may  be  the  Bosor  of  the  Books  of  Mncca- 
bees.    [Bosor.]  [G.] 

BE'ZEK  ("IY3;  B«raV;  Alex.  B«rd>;fiosor), 
son  of  Zophah,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  house  of 
Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

BE'ZETBT  (BijfW;  Bethxecha),  a  place  at 
which  Bacchides  encamped  after  leaving  Jerusalem, 
and  where  there  was  a  "  great  pit "  (to  •ppiap  rb 
piya;  1  Maccl  vii.  19).  By  Josephus  (Ant.  xii. 
10,  §2)  the  name  is  given  as  "  the  village  Beth- 
zetho"  (nd/in  Bi)9(nth  \eyo/i4rn),  which  recals 
the  name  applied  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  the 
early  Syriac  recension  of  the  N.  T.  published  by 
Mr.  Cureton  —  Beth-Zaith.  The  name  may  thus 
refer  either  to  the  main  body  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  or  to  that  branch  of  it  to  the  north  of 
Jerusalem,  which  at  a  later  period  was  called 
Bezetha.  [G.] 

BI'ATAS  (♦oAfai  ;  Alex.  *ii$ns  ;  Philias), 
1  Esdr.  ix.  48.  [Pelaiah.] 

BIBLE  (Bi/JAJo,  LXX. ;  Biblia,  Vulg.).— 
I.  The  application  of  this  word,  kot'  lioxhv,  to  the 
collected  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is 
7  not  to  be  traced  further  back  than  the  5th  century. 
The  terms  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
use  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  are  ii  ypa<p4 
(2  Tim.  iii.  16 ;  Acts  viii.  32 ;  Gal.  iii.  22),  at 
ypapal  (Matt.  zzi.  42 ;  Luke  xxiv.  27),  rit  Up* 
ypjfafuzra  (2  Tim.  iii.  15).  BijSAfor  is  found 
(2  Tim.  iv.  13 ;  Rev.  z.  2,  v.  1),  but  with  no 
distinctive  meaning;  nor  does  the  use  of  ra  \onret 
twf  0i0Xlm  for  the  Hagiographa  in  the  Preface 
VOL.  I. 


to  Ecdesiasticus,  or  of  oi  icoal  0l0\oi  in  Josephus 
(Ant.  i.  6,  §2),  indicate  anything  as  to  the 
use  of  ra  0t0\la  alone  as  synonymous  with  4 
ypajph-  The  words  employed  by  early  Christian 
writers  were  naturally  derived  from  the  language 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  old  terms,  with 
epithets  like  Seta,  Syta,  and  the  like  continued  to 
be  used  by  the  Greek  fathers,  as  the  equivalent 
"  Scripture "  was  by  the  Latin.  The  use  of  4 
raAaia  tuxM\icn  in  2  Cor.  iii.  14,  for  the  law  as 
read  in  the  synagogues,  and  the  prominence  given 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Heb.  (vii.  22,  viii.  6,  ix.  15) 
to  the  contrast  between  the  taXaiA  and  the  Kmrfi, 
led  gradually  to  the  extension  of  the  former  to  in- 
clude the  other  books  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and 
to  the  application  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former  to  a 
book  or  collection  of  books.  Of  the  Latin  equi- 
valents which  were  adopted  by  different  writers 
(Tnstrummtum,  Tettamentum),  the  latter  met 
with  the  most  general  acceptance,  and  perpetuated 
itself  in  the  languages  of  modem  Europe.  One 
passage  in  Tertullian  (adv.  Mara.  iv.  1)  illustrates 
the  growing  popularity  of  the  word  which  event- 
ually prevailed,  "instrument!  vel  quod  magis  in  7 
usu  est  dicere,  testamenti."  The  word  was  na- 
turally used  by  Greek  writers  in  speaking  of  the 
parts  of  these  two  collections.  They  enumerate 
(».  g.  Athan.  Synop.  Sac.  Script.)  ra  0t0Kla  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  as  these  were 
contrasted  with  the  apocryphal  books  circulated  by 
heretics,  there  was  a  natural  tendency  to  the  appro- 
priation of  the  word  as  limited  by  the  article  to  the 
whole  collection  of  the  canonical  Scriptures.  In 
Chrysostom  (Horn.  x.  in  Gen.,  Horn.  ix.  tn  Col.) 
it  •  is  thus  applied  in  a  way  which  shows  this 
use  to  have  already  become  familiar  to  those  to  * 
whom  he  wrote.  The  liturgical  use  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  the  worship  of  the  Church  became  organised, 
would  naturally  favour  this  application.  The  MSS. 
from  which  they  were  read  would  be  emphatically 
the  books  of  each  church  or  monastery.  And  when 
this  use  of  the  word  was  established  in  the  East,  it 
was  natural  that  it  should  pass  gradually  to  the 
Western  Church.  The  terminology  of  that  Church 
bears  witness  throughout  (e.  g.  Episcopus,  Pres- 
byter, Diaconus,  Litania,  Liturgia,  Monachus,  Ab- 
bas, and  others)  to  its  Greek  origin,  and  the  history 
of  the  word  Biblia  has  followed  the  analogy  of  those 
that  have  been  referred  to.  Here  too  there  was 
less  risk  of  its  being  used  in  any  other  than  the 
higher  meaning,  because  it  had  not,  in  spite  of 
the  introduction  even  in  classical  Latinity  of  Biblio- 
theca,  Bibliopole,  taken  the  place  of  libri.  or  libelli, 
in  the  common  speech  of  men. 

It  is  however  worthy  of  note,  as  bearing  on  the 
history  of  the  word  in  our  own  language,  and  on 
that  of  its  reception  in  the  Western  Church,  that 
"  Bible"  is  not  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  r 
though  Biblioaece  is  given  (Lye,  Diet.  Anglo- 
Sax.)  as  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  correspond- 
ing word  in  mediaeval  Latin  for  the  Scriptures  as  the 
great  treasure-house  of  books  (Du  Cangeand  Adelung, 
m  voc.).  If  we  derive  from  our  mother-tongue  the 
singularly  happy  equivalent  of  the  Greek  tbaryyt- 
Xlor,  we  have  received  the  word  which  stands  on  an 
equal  eminence  with  Gospel  as  one  of  the  later  im- 1 
porta tions  consequent  on  the  Norman  Conquest  and 
fuller  intercourse  with  the  Continent.  When  the 
English  which  grew  out  of  this  union  first  appears 
in  literature,  the  word  is  already  naturalised.  In 
K.  Brunne  ( p.  290),  Piers  Ploughman  ( 1 9 1 6, 4271 ), ' 
and  Chaucer  (PrcJ.  437),  it  appears  in  its  dis- 
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tinctire  sense,  1}  ough  the  latter,  in  at  least  one  j 
passage  (House  of  Fame,  Book  iii.)  uses  it  iu  a 
way  which  indicates  that  it  was  not  always  limited 
to  that  meaning.  From  that  time  however  the 
higher  use  prevailed  to  the  exclusion  of  any  lower; 
and  the  choice  of  it,  rather  than  of  any  of  its 
tynonymes  by  the  great  translators  of  the  Scriptures, 
Wyklyf,  Luther,  Coverdale,  fixed  it  beyond  all 

*  possibility  of  a  change.  The  tranformation  of  the 
word  from  a  plural  into  a  singular  noun  in  all  the 
modern  languages  of  Europe,  though  originating 
probably  iu  the  solecisms  of  the  Latin  of  the  13th 
century  (Du  Cang°,  in  voc.  Biblia),  has  made  it 
fitter  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  for  its 
high  office  as  the  title  of  that  which,  by  virtue  of 
its  unity  and  plan,  is  emphatically  the  Book. 

II.  The  history  of  the  growth  of  the  collections 
known  as  the  Old  and  New  Testament  respectively, 
will  be  found  fully  under  Canon.  It  (alls  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  article  to  indicate  in  what 
way  and  by  what  steps  the  two  came  to  be  looked 
on  as  of  co-ordinate  authority,  and  therefore  as  parts 
of  one  whole — how,  i.e.  the  idea  of  a  completed 
Bible,  even  before  the  word  came  into  use,  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  minds  of  men.  As  regards  a 
large  portion  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  claim  an  autho- 
rity not  lower,  nay  even  higher  than  the  Old.  That 
which  had  not  been  revealed  to  the  "  prophets "  of 
the  Old  dispensation  is  revealed  to  the  prophets  of 
the  New  (Eph.  iii.  5).  The  Apostles  write  as 
having  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  vii.  40), 
as  teaching  and  being  taught  "  by  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ"  (Gal.  i.  12).  Where  they  make  no 
such  direct  claim  their  language  is  still  that  of  men 
who  teach  as  "  having  authority,"  and  so  far  the 
old  prophetic  spirit  is  revived  in  them,  and  their 
teaching  ditfers,  as  did  that  of  their  Master,  from 
the  traditions  of  the  Scribes.  As  the  revelation  of 
God  through  the  Son  was  recognised  as  fuller  and 
more  perfect  than  that  which  had  been  made  roKvpt- 
fis  xai  no\vrpins  to  the  fathers  (Heb.  i.  1 ),  the 
records  of  what  He  had  done  and  said,  when  once 
recognised  as  authentic,  could  not  be  regarded  as 
less  sacred  than  the  Scriptures  of  the  Jews.  Indi- 
cations of  this  are  found  even  within  the  N.  T. 
itself.  Assuming  the  genuineness  of  the  2nd  Epistle 
of  Peter,  it  shows  that  within  the  lifetime  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  had  come  to  be 

I  classed  among  the  ypwpal  of  the  Church  (2  Pet. 
iii.  16).  The  language  of  the  same  Epistle  in  rela- 
tion to  the  recorded  teaching  of  Prophets  and  Apostles 
(iU.  2,  cf.  Eph.  ii.  20,  iii.  5,  It.  11),  shows  that  the 
vara  Tp&prrrtla  y  wfnjs  can  hardly  be  limited  to 
the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  command 
that  the  letter  to  the  Colossians  was  to  be  read  in 

T  the  church  of  Laodicea  (Col.  iv.  16),  though  it 
does  not  prove  that  it  was  regarded  as  of  equal  au- 
thority with  the  yptupl)  Bt&xvtwrrot,  indicates  a 
practice  which  would  naturally  lead  to  its  being  so 
regarded.  The  writing  of  a  man  who  spoke  as  in- 
spired, could  not  fail  to  be  regarded  as  participating  in 
the  inspiration.  It  is  part  of  the  development  of  the 
same  feeling  that  the  earliest  records  of  the  worship  of 
the  Christian  Church  indicate  the  liturgical  use  of 
some  at  least  of  the  writings  of  the  New,  as  well  as 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Justin  (Apol.  i.  66)  places 
tA  iwoiuHiftovfinara  r&v  aiwro'Aw  as  read  in 
close  connexion  with,  or  in  the  place  of  tA  irvy- 
ypififtara  r&r  wpoipriTav,  and  this  juxta-position 
corresponds  to  the  manner  in  which  Ignatius  had 
previously  spoken  of  at  wpoQifrtlat,  rifios  Mewls*;, 


'•  to  tbayy4\u>r  (Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  c.  7).  It  U  not 
I  meant  of  course  that  such  phrases  or  such  practices 
prove  the  existeuce  of  a  recognised  collection,  but 
they  show  with  what  feelings  individual  writings 
were  regarded.  They  prepare  the  way  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  whole  body  of  N.  T.  writings,  as 
soon  as  the  Canon  is  completed,  as  on  a  level  with 
those  of  the  Old.  A  little  further  on  and  the 
recognition  is  complete.  Theophilus  of  Antioch 
(ad  Autolyc.  B.  iii.),  Irenaeus  {adv.  Haer.  ii. 
27,  iii.  1),  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  iii.  p. 
455,  iv.  p.  561),  Tertullian  (adv.  Prax.  15, 
20),  all  speak  of  the  New  Testament  writings  (what 
writings  they  included  under  this  title  is  of  course 
a  distinct  question)  as  making  up  with  the  Old, 
plot  yv&ea  (Clem.  Al.  /.  c),  "  totum  instrumen- 
tum  utri  usque  testamenti "  (Tert.  /.  c),  universae 
scripturae.  As  this  was  in  part  a  consequence  of 
the  liturgical  usage  referred  to,  so  it  reacted  on  it, 
and  influenced  the  transcribers  and  translators  of 
the  books  which  were  needed  for  the  instruction  of 
the  Church.  The  Syrian  Peschito  in  the  3rd,  or  at 
the  close  of  the  2nd  century,  includes  (with  the 
omission  of  some  of  the  amAc-yo/Mya)  the  New 
Testament  as  well  as  the  Old.  The  Alexandrian 
Codex,  presenting  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  a 
complete  Bible,  may  be  taken  as  the  representative 
of  the  full  maturity  of  the  feeling,  which  we  have 
sceu  iu  its  earlier  developments. 

III.  The  existence  of  a  collection  of  sacred  books 
recognised  as  authoritative,  leads  naturally  to  a 
more  or  less  systematic  arrangement.  The  arrange- 
ment must  rest  upon  some  principle  of  classification. 
The  names  given  to  the  several  books  will  indicate 
in  anne  instances  the  view  taken  of  their  contents, 
in  others  the  kind  of  notation  applied  both  to  the 
greater  and  smaller  divisions  of  the  sacred  volumes. 

The  existence  of  a  classification  analogous  to  that 
adopted  by  the  later  Jews  and  still  retained  in  the 
printed  Hebrew  Bibles,  is  indicated  even  before  the 
completion  of  the  0.  T.  Canon  (Zech.  vii.  12). 
When  the  Canon  was  looked  on  as  settled,  in  the 
period  covered  by  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  it 
took  a  more  definite  form.  The  Prologue  to  Eccle- 
siasticus  mentions  "  the  law  and  the  prophets  and 
the  other  Books,"  In  the  N.  T.  there  is  the  same 
kind  of  recognition.  "  The  Law  and'the  Prophets  " 
is  the  shorter  (Matt.  xi.  13,  xxii.  40;  Acts  xiii.  15, 
&c.) ;  "  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms " 
(Luke  xxiv.  44),  the  fuller  statement  of  the  division 
popularly  recognised.  The  arrangement  of  the 
books  of  the  Heb.  text  under  these  three  heads,  re- 
quires however  a  further  notice. 

1.  The  Torah,  iTlta,  vo/toi,  naturally  continued 
to  occupy  the  position  which  it  must  have  held  from 
the  first  as  the  most  ancient  and  authoritative  por- 
tion. Whatever  questions  may  be  raised  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  whole  Pentateuch  in  its  present 
form,  the  existence  of  a  book  bearing  this  title  is 
traceable  to  s  very  early  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Israelites  (Josh.  i.  8,  viii.  34,  xxiv.  26;.  Tha 
name  which  must  at  first  have  attached  to  those 
portions  of  the  whole  book  was  applied  to  the  earlier 
and  contemporaneous  history  connected  with  the 
giving  of  the  Law,  and  ascribed  to  the  same  writer. 
The  marked  distinctness  of  the  five  portions  which 
make  up  the  Torah  shows  that  they  must  have 
been  designed  as  separate  books,  and  when  the 
Canon  was  completed,  and  the  books  in  then  pre- 
sent form  made  the  object  of  st  udy,  names  lor  each 
book  were  wanted  and  were  found.    In  the  Hebrew 
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classification  the  titles  were  taken  from  the  initial 
words,  or  prominent  words  in  the  initial  Terse ;  in 
that  of  the  LXX.  they  were  intended  to  be  signi- 
ficant of  the  subject  of  each  book,  and  so  we  have — 

1.  rWtOa  ....  r«V«rit. 

2.  ntoe>  (rhvt)) .  .  'e{0«oj. 

3.  KTp»1  .    .    '.    .    .  AnnrucoV. 
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4.  "onoa 

5.  onai' 


AfVTcpovifiioy. 


The  Greek  titles  were  adopted  without  change, 
except  as  to  the  4th  in  the  Latin  versions,  and  from 
them  have  descended  to  the  bibles  of  modem 
Christendom. 

2.  The  next  group  presents  a  more  singular  com- 
bination.   The  arrangement  stands  as  follows : — 


Xcbilm. 
Dn*»33 

Prophetae. 


(prlores) 
(posterlores) 


(Joshua. 
Judges. 
1  &  2  Samuel. 
1  &  2  Kings. 


tjtylji    I  Isaiah. 


*    <  Jeremiah, 
i  (majores)  I  Ezekiel. 

The  twelve 
minor 
Prophets. 


.  (mtnores)  I  ] 


— the  Hebrew  titles  of  these  books  con'esponding  to 
those  of  the  English  bibles. 

The  grounds  on  which  books  simply  historical 
were  classed  under  the  same  name  as  those  which 
contained  the  teaching  of  Prophets,  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  word,  are  not  at  first  sight  obvious,  but 
the  0.  T.  presents  some  facts  which  may  suggest 
an  explanation.  The  Sons  of  the  Prophets  (1  Sam. 
x.  5 ;  2  K.  v.  22,  vi.  1)  living  together  as  a  so- 
ciety, almost  as  a  caste  (Am.  vii.  14),  trained  to  a 
religious  life,  cultivating  sacred  minstrelsy,  must 
have  occupied  a  position  as  instructors  of  the  people, 
even  in  the  absence  of  the  special  calling  which  sent 
them  as  God's  messengers  to  the  people.  A  body 
of  men  so  placed,  become  naturally,  unless  intellec- 
tual activity  is  absorbed  in  asceticism,  historians 
and  annalists.  The  references  in  the  historical 
books  of  the  0.  T.  show  that  they  actually  were  so. 
Nathan  the  prophet,  Gad,  the  seer  of  David 
(1  Chr.  nix.  29),  Ahijah  and  Iddo  (2  Chr.  ix. 
29),  Isaiah  (2  Chr.  xrvi.  22,  xxxn.  32),  are  cited 
as  chroniclers.  The  greater  antiquity  of  the  earlier 
historical  books,  and  perhaps  the  traditional  belief 
that  they  had  originated  in  this  way,  were  likely  to 
co-operate  in  raising  them  to  a  high  place  of  honour 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  Jewish  Canon,  and  so 
they  were  looked  on  as  having  the  prophetic  cha- 
racter which  was  denied  to  the  historical  books  of 
the  Hagiographa.  The  greater  extent  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  no  less  than  the 
prominent  position  which  they  occupied  in  the  his- 
tory of  Israel,  led  naturally  to  their  being  recog- 
nised as  the  Prophetae  Majores.  The  exclusion  of 
Daniel  from  this  subdivision  is  a  more  remarkable 
fact,  and  one  which  has  been  differently  interpreted, 
the  Rationalistic  school  of  later  criticism  (Eichhorn, 
De  Wette,  Bertholdt)  seeing  in  it  an  indication  of 
later  date,  and  therefore  of  doubtful  authenticity, 
the  orthodox  school  on  the  other,  as  represented  by 
Hengstenberg  {Dissert,  on  Dan.,  On.  ii.  §iv.  and 
r.),  maintaining  that  the  difference  rested  only  on 
the  ground  that,  though  the  utterer  of  predictions, 
he  had  not  exercised,  as  the  others  had  done,  a 
prophet's  office  among  the  people.  Whatever  may 
have  been  its  origin,  the  position  of  this  Book  in 


the  Hagiographa  led  the  later  Jews  to  think  and 
speak  slightingly  of  it,  and  Christian!  who  reasoned 
with  them  out  of  its  predictions  were  met  by  re- 
marks disparaging  to  its  authority  (Hengstenberg, 
I.  c).  The  arrangement  of  the  Prophetae  Minores 
does  not  call  for  special  notice,  except  so  far  as  they 
were  counted,  in  order  to  bring  the  whole  list  of 
Canonical  books  within  a  memorial  number,  an- 
swering to  that  of  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  as  a  single  volume,  and  described  as  to 
SaStKarpi^rfroy. 

3.  Last  in  order  came  the  group  known  as  Cetu- 
bim,  D»3in3  (from  303,  to  write),  ypcuptta,  iyii- 

ypa<pa,  including  the  remaining  books  of  the  Hebrew 
Canon,  arranged  in  the  following  order,  and  with 
subordinate  divisions : 

(a)  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job. 

(6)  The  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations, 
Ecclesiastes,  Esther. 

(c)  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  1  and  2  Chro- 
nicles. 

Of  these,  (a)  was  distinguished  by  the  memorial 
word  nDK,  "  truth,"  formed  from  the  initial  letters 
of  the  three  books;  (6)  as  rf^JD  t?'Drif  the  five 
rolls  as  being  written  for  use  in  the  synagogues  on 
special  festivals  on  five  separate  rolls. 

Of  the  Hebrew  titles  of  these  books,  those  which 
are  descriptive  of  their  contents  are  D^nfl,  the 
Psalms.  Proverbs.    rD'N,  Lamentations 

....  7  T    **  ' 

(from  the  opening  word  of  wailing  in  i.  1).  The 
Song  of  Songs  (D'TB'n  TE>).  Ecclesiastes  (rDnj?, 
the  Preacher).  1  and  2  Chronicles  (D'DJfl  vjw, 
words  of  days  =  records). 

The  Septuagint  translation  presents  the  following 
titles, — VaX/tol,  riapoi/uai,  Qpyvoi,  *Atrpa  iur/ti 
ray,  'EKKA.i)o*iaoT4)S,  napaKfiwiptya  (t.  e.  things 
omitted,  as  being  supplementary  to  the  Books  of 
Kings).  The  Latin  version  imports  some  of  the 
titles,  and  translates  others.  Psalmi,  Proverbia, 
Threni,  Canticum  Canticorum,  Ecclesiastes,  Parali- 
pomenon,  and  these  in  their  translated  form  have 
determined  the  received  titles  of  the  book  in  our 
English  Bibles, — Ecclesiastes,  in  which  the  Greek 
title  is  retained,  and  Chronicles,  in  which  the 
Hebrew  and  not  the  Greek  title  is  translated,  being 
exceptions. 

The  LXX.  presents,  however,  some  striking  va- 
riations in  point  of  arrangement  as  well  as  in  rela- 
tion to  the  names  of  books.  Both  in  this  and  in  the 
insertion  of  the  iyriKtyiptya,  which  we  now  know 
as  the  Apocrypha,  among  the  other  books,  we  trace 
the  absence  of  that  strong  reverence  for  the  Canon 
and  its  traditional  order  which  distinguished  the 
Jews  of  Palestine.  The  Law,  it  is  true,  stands  first, 
but  the  distinction  between  the  greater  and  lesser 
prophets,  between  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagio- 
grapha is  no  longer  recognised.  Daniel,  with  the 
Apocryphal  additions,  follows  upon  Ezekiel;  the 
Apocryphal  1st  or  3rd  Book  of  Esdras  comes  as  a 
2nd  following  on  the  Canonical  Ezra.  Tobit  and 
Judith  are  placed  after  Nehemiah,  Wisdom  (2o<f>(a 
2aAo/MM>TOf)  and  Ecclesiasticus  (2oif)(o  2<fpax) 
after  Canticles,  Baruch  before  and  the  Epistle  of 
Jeremiah  after  Lamentations,  the  twelve  Lesser 
Prophets  before  the  four  Greater,  and  the  two  Books 
of  Maccabees  come  at  the  close  of  all.  The  Latin 
version  follows  nearly  the  same  order,  inverting  the 
relative  position  of  the  greater  and  lesser  prophets. 
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The  separation  of  the  doubtful  books  under  the  trtli 
of  Apocrypha  in  the  Protestant  versions  of  the 
Scriptures,  left  the  others  in  the  order  in  which  we 
now  have  them. 

The  history  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Books  of 
the  New  Testament  presents  some  variations,  not 
without  interest,  as  indicating  differences  of  feeling 
or  modes  of  thought.  The  four  Gospels  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  uniformly  stand  first  They 
are  so  far  to  the  New  what  the  Pentateuch  was 
to  the  Old  Testament.  They  do  not  present 
however  in  themselves,  as  the  Books  of  Moses 
did,  any  order  of  succession.  The  actual  order 
does  not  depend  upon  the  rank  or  function  of 
the  writers  to  whom  they  are  assigned.  The  two 
not  written  by  Apostles  are  preceded  and  followed 
by  those  which  are  and  it  seems  as  if  the  true  ex- 
planation were  to  be  found  in  a  traditional  belief 
as  to  the  dates  of  the  several  Gospels,  according  to 
which  St.  Matthew's,  whether  in  its  Greek  or  He- 
brew form,  was  the  earliest,  and  St.  John's  the 
latest.  The  arrangement  once  adopted  would  na- 
turally confirm  the  belief,  and  so  we  find  it  assumed 
by  Irenaeus,  Origen,  Augustine.  The  position  of 
the  Acts  as  an  intermediate  book,  the  sequel  to  the 
Gospels,  the  prelude  to  the  Epistles,  was  obviously 
a  natural  one.  After  this  we  meet  with  some 
striking  differences.  The  order  in  the  Alexandrian, 
Vatican  and  Ephraem  MSS.  (A  B  C)  gives  pre- 
cedence to  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  as  this  is  also 
recognised  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (Can.  60), 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (Catech.  iv.  p.  35),  and  Atha- 
nasius  (Epist.  Fest.  ed.  Bened.  i.  p.  961),  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  Eastern 
Churches.  Lachmann,  who  bases  his  recension  of 
the  text  chiefly  on  this  family  of  MSS.,  has  repro- 
duced the  arrangement  in  his  editions.  The 
Western  Church  on  the  other  hand,  as  repre- 
sented by  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  their  successors, 
gave  priority  of  position  to  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
and  as  the  order  in  which  these  were  given  presents 
(1.)  those  addressed  to  Churches  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  relative  importance,  (2.)  those  ad- 
dressed to  individuals,  the  foremost  place  was  na- 
turally occupied  by  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
The  tendency  of  the  Western  Church  to  recognise 
Rome  as  its  centre  of  authority  may  perhaps  in 
part  account  for  this  departure  from  the  custom  of 
the  East.  The  order  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  them- 
selves, however,  is  generally  the  same,  and  the 
only  conspicuously  different  arrangement  was  thnt 
of  Marcion,  who  aimed  at  a  chronological  order. 
In  the  three  MSS.  above  referred  to,  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  comes  after  2  Thessalonians.  In  those 
followed  by  Jerome,  it  stands,  as  in  the  English 
Bible  and  the  Tortus  Receptus,  after  Philemon.  We 
are  left  to  conjecture  the  grounds  of  this  difference. 
Possibly  the  absence  of  St.  Paul's  name,  possibly 
the  doubts  which  existed  as  to  his  being  the  so  'ie 
author  of  it,  possibly  its  approximation  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Catholic  Epistles  may  have  determined 
the  arrangement.  The  Apocalypse,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  peculiar  character  of  its  contents, 
occupied  a  position  by  itself.  Its  comparatively 
late  recognition  may  have  determined  the  position 
which  it  has  uniformly  held  as  the  last  of  the 
Sacred  Books.  I 

IV.  Division  into  Chapter*  and  Versa.  As  I 
soon  as  any  break  is  made  in  the  continuous  writing  | 
which  has  characterised  in  nearly  all  countries  the  I 
early  stages  of  the  art,  we  get  the  germs  of  a  j 
system  of  division.    But  these  divisions  may  be  | 
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used  for  two  distinct  purposes.  So  far  as  they  are 
used  to  exhibit  the  logical  relations  of  words,  clauses 
and  sentences  to  each  other,  they  tend  to  a  recognised 
punctuation.  So  far  as  they  are  used  for  greater  con- 
venience of  reference,  or  as  a  help  to  the  memory, 
they  answer  to  the  chapters  and  verses  of  our  mo- 
dern Bibles.  The  question  now  to  be  answered  is 
that  which  asks  what  systems  of  notation  of  the 
latter  kind  have  been  employed  at  different  times 
by  transcribers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and 
to  whom  we  owe  the  system  now  in  use. 

(1.)  The  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  the  liturgical 
use  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  without  some 
kinds  of  recognised  division.  In  proportion  as  the 
books  were  studied  and  commented  on  in  the  schools 
of  the  Rabbis,  the  division  would  become  more 
technical  and  complete,  and  hence  the  existing  no- 
tation which  is  recognised  in  the  Talmud  (the  Ge- 
mara  ascribing  it  to  Moses, — Hupfeld,  Stud,  und 
Kril.  1830,  p.  827)  may  probably  have  originated 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  synagogue 
ritual.  The  New  Testament  quotations  from  the 
Old  are  for  the  most  part  cited  without  any  more 
specific  reference  than  to  the  Book  from  which  they 
come.  The  references  however  in  Mark  xii.  26 
and  Luke  xx.  37  (<V1  rrjt  fi&rtm),  Rom.  xi.  2 
(cV  "H\(o)  and  Acts  viii.  32  (4  *ep">xh  *V* 
ypaiprj j),  indicate  a  division  which  had  become 
familiar,  and  show  that  some  at  least  of  the  sec- 
tions were  known  popularly  by  titles  taken  from 
their  subjects.  In  like  manner  the  existence  of  a 
cycle  of  lessons  is  indicated  by  Luke  iv.  17  ;  Acts 
xiii.  15,  iv.  21  j  2  Cor.  iii.  14 ;  and  this,  whether 
identical  or  not  with  the  later  Rabbinic  cycle,  must 
have  involved  an  arrangement  analogous  to  that 
subsequently  adopted. 

The  Talmudic  division  is  on  the  following  plan. 
The  law  was  in  the  first  instance  divided  into  fifty- 
four  rrtHtHB,  Parshioth = sections,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a  lesson  for  each  Sabbath  In  the  Jewish  inter- 
calary year,  provision  being  made  for  the  shorter 
year  by  the  combination  of  two  of  the  shorter  sec- 
tions. Co-existing  with  this  there  was  a  subdi- 
vision into  lesser  Parshioth,  which  served  to  de- 
termine the  portions  of  the  sections  taken  by  the 
several  readers  in  the  synagogues.  The  lesser  Par- 
shioth themselves  were  classed  under  two  heads 
— the  open  (nim'nS,  Petuchoth)  which  served 
to  indicate  a  change  of  subject  analogous  to  that 
between  two  paragraphs  in  modem  writing,  and 
began  accordingly  a  fresh  line  in  the  MSS.,  and  the 
Shut  (rtDinp,  Satumoth),  which  corresponded  to 
miuor  divisions,  and  were  marked  only  by  a  space 
within  the  line.  The  initial  letters  D  and  D 
served  as  a  notation,  in  the  margin  or  in  the  text 
itself,  for  the  two  kinds  of  sections.  The  threefold 
initial  DDD  or  DDD.  was  used  when  the  com- 
mencement of  one  of  the  Parshioth  coincided  with 
that  of  a  Sabbath  lesson  (oomp.  Keil.  Einleitung  in 
das  A.  T.  §170,  171). 

A  different  terminology  was  employed  for  the 
Prophetao  Priores  and  Posteriores,  and  the  division 
was  less  uniform.  The  tradition  of  the  Jews  that  the 
Prophets  were  first  read  in  the  service  of  the  syna- 
gogue, and  consequently  divided  into  sections,  be- 
cause the  reading  of  the  Law  had  been  forbidden 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  rests  upon  a  very  alight 
foundation,  but  its  existence  is  at  any  rate  a  proof 
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that  the  Law  was  believed  to  have  been  systematic- 
ally divided  before  the  same  process  was  applied  to  the 
other  books.  The  name  of  the  sections  in  this  case 
was  Jl^TOtin  (Haphfaroth,  from  "lt3B,  dimittere). 

If  the  name  were  applied  in  this  way  because 
the  lessons  from  the  Prophets  came  at  the  close  of 
the  synagogue  service,  and  so  were  followed  by  the 
dismissal  of  the  people  (Vitringa  de  Synag.  iii.  2, 
20),  its  history  would  present  a  singular  analogy 
to  that  of  "  Missa,"  "  Mass,"  on  the  assumption 
that  it  also  was  derived  from  the  "  Ite  missa  est," 
by  which  the  congregation  was  informed  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  service  of 
the  Church.  The  peculiar  use  of  Missa  shortly 
after  its  appearance  in  the  Latin  of  ecclesiastical 
writers  in  a  sense  equivalent  to  that  of  Haptaroth 
(sex  Missas  de  ProphetA  Esaift  fecite,  Caesar. 
Arelat.  and  Aurelian  in  Bingham,  Ant.  xiii.  1) 
presents  at  least  a  singular  coincidence.  The  Hap- 
taroth themselves  were  intended  to  correspond  with 
the  larger  Parshioth  of  the  Law,  so  that  there  might 
be  a  distinct  lesson  for  each  Sabbath  in  the  interca- 
lary year  as  before ;  but  the  traditions  of  the  Ger- 
man and  the  Spanish  Jews,  both  of  them  of  great 
antiquity,  present  a  considerable  diversity  in  the 
length  of  the  divisions,  and  show  that  they  had 
never  been  determined  by  the  same  authority  as 
that  which  had  settled  the  Parshioth  of  the  Law 
(Van  der  Hooght,  Praefut.  in  Bti>.  §35).  Of  the 
traditional  divisions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  however 
that  which  has  exercised  most  influence  in  the  re- 
ceived arrangement  of  the  text,  was  the  subdivision 
of  the  larger  sections  into  verses  (D'plDB  Pesu- 
Um).  These  do  not  appear  to  have  been  'used  till 
the  post-Talmudic  recension  of  the  text  by  the 
Hasoretes  of  the  9th  century.  They  were  then 
applied,  first  to  the  prose  and  afterwards  to  the 
poetical  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  supersed- 
ing in  the  latter  the  arrangement  of  <rrlx»i,  K»Xa, 
m/i/iara,  lines  and  groups  of  lines,  which  had  been 
based  upon  metrical  considerations.  The  verses  of 
the  Masoretic  divisions  were  preserved  with  compa- 
ratively slight  variations  through  the  middle  ages, 
and  came  to  the  knowledge  of  translators  and  editors 
when  the  attention  of  European  scholars  was  di- 
rected to  the  study  of  Hebrew.  In  the  Hebrew 
MSS.  the  notation  had  been  simply  marked  by  the 
Soph-Passuk  (  :  )  at  the  end  of  each  verse;  and 
in  the  earlier  printed  Hebrew  Bibles  (Sabionetta's, 
1557,  and  Plantin's,  1566)  the  Hebrew  numerals 
which  guide  the  reader  in  referring,  are  attached  to 
every  fifth  verse  only.  The  Concordance  of  Kabbi 
Nathan  1450,  however,  had  rested  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  numeral  to  each  verse,  and  this  was 
adopted  by  the  Dominican  Pagninus  in  his  Latin 
version,  1528,  and  carried  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  coinciding  substantially, 
as  regards  the  former,  with  the  Masoretic,  and 
therefore  with  the  modem  division,  but  differing 
materially  as  to  the  New  Testament  from  that 
which  was  adopted  by  Robert  Stephens  (c/.  infra) 
and  through  his  widely  circulated  editions  passed 
into  general  reception.  The  chief  facts  that  remain 
to  be  stated  as  to  the  verse  divisions  of  the  Old 
Testament  are,  ( 1 .)  that  it  was  adopted  by  Stephens 
ill  his  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  1555,  and  by  Frellon 
in  that  of  1 556 ;  that  it  appeared,  for  the  first  time 
in  an  English  translation,  in  the  Geneva  Bible  of 
1560,  and  was  thence  transferred  to  the  Bishops' 
Bible  of  1568,  and  the  Authorised  Version  of  1611. 
In  Coverdale's  Bible  we  meet  with  the  older  nota- 


tion, which  was  in  familiar  use  for  other  books,  and 
retained  in  some  instances  (e.  g.  in  references  to 
Plato),  to  the  present  times.  The  letters  ABC 
D  are  placed  at  equal  distances  in  the  margin  of 
each  page,  and  the  reference  is  made  to  the  page 
(or,  in  the  case  of  Scripture,  to  the  chapter)  and  the 
letter  accordingly. 

The  Septuagint  translation,  together  with  the 
Latin  versions  based  upon  it,  have  contributed  little 
or  nothing  to  the  received  division  of  the  Bibles. 
Made  at  a  time  when  the  Rabbinic  subdivisions 
were  not  enforced,  hardly  perhaps  existing,  and  not 
used  in  the  worship  of  the  synagogue,  there  was  no 
reason  for  the  scrupulous  care  which  showed  itself 
in  regard  to  the  Hebrew  text.  The  language  of 
Tertullian  {Scorp.  ii.)  and  Jerome  (in  Mic.  vi.  9 ; 
Zeph.  iii.  4)  implies  the  existence  of  "capitula"  of 
some  sort ;  but  the  word  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  used  in  any  more  definite  sense  than  "  locus " 
or  "  passage.''  The  liturgical  use  of  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  would  lead  to  the  employment  of 
some  notation  to  distinguish  the  hyayyiaiMra  or 
"  lectiones,"  and  individual  students  or  transcribers 
might  adopt  a  system  of  reference  of  their  own ;  but 
we  find  nothing  corresponding  to  the  fully  organised 
notation  which  originated  with  the  Talmudists  or 
Masoretes.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  the  general 
use  of  Lectionaria — in  which  the  portions  read  in 
the  Church  services  were  written  separately — may 
have  hindered  the  development  of  such  a  system. 
Whatever  traces  of  it  we  find  are  accordingly  scanty 
and  fluctuating.  The  sticho-metric  mode  of  writing 
(•'.  e.  the  division  of  the  text  into  short  lines  ge- 
nerally with  very  little  regard  to  the  sense)  adopted 
in  the  4th  or  5th  centuries  (see  Prolegom.  to  Breit- 
inger's  Septuagint,  i.  §6),  though  it  may  have  faci- 
litated reference,  or  been  useful  as  a  guide  to  the 
reader  in  the  half-chant  commonly  used  in  liturgical 
services,  was  too  arbitrary  (except  where  it  corre- 
sponded to  the  parallel  clauses  of  the  Hebrew  poet- 
ical books)  and  inconvenient  to  be  generally  adopted. 
The  Alexandrian  MSS.  present  a  partial  notation 
of  KtipaXaia.,  but  as  regards  the  Old  Testament  these 
are  found  only  in  portions  of  Deuteronomy  and 
Joshua.  Traces  exist  (Monument.  Eccles.  Coteler. 
Breitinger,  Proleg.  vt  sup.)  of  a  like  division  in 
Numbers,  Exodus,  and  Leviticus,  and  Latin  MSS. 
present  frequently  a  system  of  division  into  "  tituli  " 
or  "  capitula,"  but  without  any  recognised  standards. 
In  the  13th  century,  however,  the  development  of 
theology  as  a  science,  and  the  more  frequent  use  of 
the  Scriptures  as  a  text-book  for  lectures,  led  to  the 
general  adoption  of  a  more  systematic  division, 
traditionally  ascribed  to  Stephen  Langton,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (Triveti  Annat.  p.  182,  ed. 
Oxon),  Hugh  de  St.  Cher  (Gibert  Genebrard. 
Chronol.  1.  iv.  p.  644),  and  passing  through  his 
Commentary  (Postilla  in  Univerta  Biblia,  and  «... 
Concordance,  circ.  1240)  into  general  use.  No  f' 
other  subdivision  of  the  chapters  was  united  with 
this  beyond  that  indicated  by  the  marginal  letters 
A  B  C  D  as  described  above. 

As  regards  the  Old  Testament  then,  the  present 
arrangement  grows  out  of  the  union  of  Cardinal 
Hugo  s  capitular  division  and  the  Masoretic  verses. 
The  Apocryphal  books,  to  which  of  course  no  Ma- 
soretic division  was  applicable,  did  not  receive  a 
versicular  division  till  the  Latin  edition  of  Pagninus 
in  1528,  nor  the  division  now  in  use  till  Stephens's 
edition  of  the  Vulgate  in  1545.  The  history  of  the 
New  Testament  presents  some  additional  facts  of 
interest.    Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Old,  the 
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system  of  notation  grew  out  of  the  necessities  of 
study.  The  comparison  of  the  Gospel  narrative 
gave  rise  to  attempts  to  exhibit  the  harmony  be- 
tween them.  Of  these,  the  first  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  was  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian  in  the 
2nd  century  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  29).  This  was 
followed  by  a  work  of  like  character  from 
Ammonius  of  Alexandria  in  the  3rd  (Eus.  Epist. 
ad  Carpiimum).  The  system  adopted  by  Am- 
monius, however,  that  of  attaching  to  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew  the  parallel  passages  of  the  other 
three,  and  inserting  those  which  were  not  parallel, 
destroyed  the  outward  form  in  which  the  Gospel 
history  had  been  recorded,  was  practically  inconve- 
nient. Nor  did  their  labours  have  any  direct  effect 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  Greek  text,  unless  we 
adopt  the  conjectures  of  Mill  and  Wetstein  that  it  is 
to  Ammonius  or  Tatian  that  we  have  to  ascribe  the 
marginal  notation  of  KvpdXata,  marked  by  A  B 
r  A,  which  are  found  in  the  older  MSS.  The 
search  after  a  more  convenient  method  of  exhibiting 
the  parallelisms  of  the  Gospels  led  Eusebius  of 
Caesarea  to  form  the  ten  Canons  {xirovts,  registers) 
which  bear  his  name,  and  in  which  the  sections  of 
the  Gospels  are  classed  accordiug  as  the  tact  nar- 
rated is  found  in  one  Evangelist  only,  or  in  two  or 
more.  In  applying  this  system  to  the  transcrip- 
tion of  the  Gospels,  each  of  them  was  divided 
into  shorter  sections  of  variable  length,  and  to  each 
of  these  were  attached  two  numerals,  one  indicating 
the  Canon  under  which  it  would  be  found,  and  the 
other  its  place  in  that  Canon.  Luke,  for  ex- 
»  ample,  would  represent  the  13th  section  belonging 
to  the  first  Canon.  This  division,  however,  ex- 
tended only  to  the  books  that  had  come  under  the 
study  of  the  Harmonists.  The  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  were  first  divided  in  a  similar  manner  by  the 
unknown  Bishop  to  whom  Euthalius  assigns  the 
credit  of  it  {circ.  396),  and  he  himself,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Athanasius,  applied  the  method  of  divi- 
sion to  the  Acts  and  the  Catholic  Epistles.  Andrew, 
bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  completed  the 
work  by  dividing  the  Apocalypse  (ctrc.  500). 

Of  the  four  p  eat  uncial  MSS.,  A  presents  the 
Ammonian  or  Eusebian  numerals  and  canons,  C 
and  D  the  numerals  without  the  canons.  B  has 
neither  numerals  nor  canons,  but  a  notation  of  its 
own,  the  chief  peculiarity  of  which  is,  that  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  treated  as  a  single  book,  and 
brought  under  a  continuous  capitulation.  After  pass- 
ing into  disuse  and  so  into  comparative  oblivion, 
the  Eusebian  and  Euthalian  divisions  have  recently 
(since  1827)  agaiu  become  familiar  to  the  English 
student  through  Bishop  Lloyd's  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament. 

With  the  New  Testament,  however,  as  with  the 
Old,  the  division  into  chapters  adopted  by  Hugh  de 
St.  Cher  superseded  those  that  had  been  in  use 
previously,  appeared  in  the  early  editions  of  the 
Vulgate,  was  transferred  to  the  English  Bible  by 
Coverdale  and  so  became  universal.  The  notation 
of  the  verses  in  each  chapter  naturally  followed  on 
the  use  of  the  Masoretic  verses  for  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  superiority  of  such  a  division  over  the 
marginal  notation  A  B  C  D  in  the  Bible  of  Car- 
diual  Hugh  de  St.  Cher  led  men  to  adopt  on 
analogous  system  for  the  New.  In  the  Latin  ver- 
sion of  Paguinus  accordingly,  there  is  a  versicular 
division,  though  differing  from  the  one  subsequently 
used  in  the  greater  length  of  its  verses.  The  ab- 
sence of  an  authoritative  standard  like  that  of  the 
Masoretes,  left  more  scope  to  the  individual  discre- 
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tion  of  editors  or  printers,  and  the  activity  of  the 
two  Stephenses  caused  that  which  they  adopted  in 
their  numerous  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  and 
Vulgate  to  be  generally  received.  In  the  Preface 
to  the  Concordance,  published  by  Henry  Stephens, 
1594,  he  gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin 
of  this  division.  His  father,  he  tells  us,  finding 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  already  divided 
into  chapters  (tmemata,  or  sections),  proceeded  to  a 
further  subdivision  into  verses.  The  name  versicuti 
did  not  commend  itself  to  him.  He  would  have 
preferred  tmematia  or  sectiunculae,  but  the  pre- 
ference of  others  for  the  former  led  him  to  adopt  it. 
The  whole  work  was  accomplished  "  inter  equitan- 
dum  "  on  his  journey  from  Paris  to  Lyons.  While 
it  was  in  progress  men  doubted  of  its  success.  No 
sooner  was  it  known  than  it  met  with  universal 
acceptance.  The  edition  in  which  this  division  was 
first  adopted  was  published  in  1551,  another  came 
from  the  same  press  in  1555.  It  was  used  for  the 
Vulgate  in  the  Antwerp  edition  of  Henteniue  in 
1559,  for  the  English  version  published  in  Geneva 
in  1560,  and  from  that  time,  with  slight  variations 
in  detail,  has  been  universally  recognised.  The  con- 
venience of  such  a  system  for  reference  is  obvious ; 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  has  not  been 
purchased  by  a  great  sacrifice  of  the  perception  by 
ordinary  readers  of  the  true  order  and  connexion  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible.  In  some  cases  the  division 
of  chapters  separates  portions  which  are  very  closely 
united  (See  e.  g.  Matt.  ix.  38,  and  x.  1,  xix.  30, 
and  xx.  1 ;  Mark  ii.  23-28,  and  iii.  1-5,  viii.  38, 
and  ix.  1 ;  Luke  xx.  45-47,  and  xxi.  1-4 ;  Acts  vii. 
60,  and  viii.  1 ;  1  Cfr.  x.  33,  xi.  1 ;  2  Cor.  iv. 
18,  v.  1,  vi.  18,  and  vu.  1),  and  throughout  gives 
the  impression  of  a  formal  division  altogether  at 
variance  with  the  continuous  flow  of  narrative  or 
thought  which  characterised  the  book  as  it  came 
from  the  hand  of  the  writer.  The  separation  of 
verses  in  its  turn  has  conduced  largely  to  the  habit 
of  buildiug  doctrinal  systems  upon  isolated  texts. 
The  advantages  of  the  received  method  aro  united 
with  those  of  an  arrangement  representing  the  ori- 
ginal more  faithfully  in  the  structure  of  the  Para- 
graph Bibles,  lately  published  by  different  editors, 
and  in  the  Greek  Testaments  of  Lloyd,  Lachmann, 
and  Tischendorf.  The  student  ought,  however,  to 
remember  in  using  these  that  the  paragraphs  belong 
to  the  editor  not  to  the  writer,  and  are  therefore 
liable  to  the  same  casualties  rising  out  of  subjective 
peculiarities,  dogmatic  bias,  and  the  like,  as  the 
chapters  of  our  common  Bibles.  Practically  the 
risk  of  such  casualties  has  been  reduced  almost  to  a 
minimum  by  the  care  of  editors  to  avoid  the  errors 
into  which  their  predecessors  have  fallen,  but  the 
possibility  of  the  evil  exists,  and  should  therefore  be 
guarded  against  by  the  exercise  of  an  independent 
judgment.  [E.  H.  P.] 

BICH'RI  0")33 ;  BoXopl-*i;  Bichri  and 
Bochri;  first-born,  Sim.;  youthful,  Gesen.,  Furst; 
but  perhaps  rather  son  of  Becher),  ancestor  of 
Sheba(2.Sam.xx.  Iff.).  [Becher.]  [A.C.H.]. 

BID'KAR  (*1£*13  ;  Bat«*d> ;  Joseph.  haSd- 
Kpot ;  Badacer),  Jehu's  "  captain  ;  Joseph. 

t  Tys  Tphvs  natpas  trye/uiy.  Ant.  ix.  6,  §3), 
originally  his  fellow-officer  (2  K.  ix.  25) ;  who  com- 
pleted the  sentence  on  Jehoram  sou  of  Ahab,  by 
casting  his  body  into  the  field  of  Naboth  after  Jehu 
had  transfixed  him  with  on  arrow. 

BIER.  fBmiAL.] 
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BIGTHA  (Kn33;  BopofI;  Bagatha),  one 
•f  the  seven  "chamberlains"  (D'D'TD,  eunuchs) 
of  the  harem  of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  i.  10). 

BIGTHAN  and  BIG'THANA  (Jn33,  Esth. 

ii.  21,  and  $31133,  vi.  2 ;  Bagathan),  an  eunuch 

(chamberlain,  A.  V.)  in  the  court  of  Ahasuerus,  one 
of  those  •«  who  kept  the  door  "  (marg.  "  threshold," 
&pXUTtcputTo<pi\aKts,  LXX.),  and  who  conspired 
with  Teresh,  one  of  his  coadjutors,  against  the  king's 
life.  The  conspiracy  was  detected  by  Mordecai,  and 
the  eunuchs  hung.  Prideaux  (Con.  i.  363)  supposes 
that  these  officers  had  been  partially  superseded  by 
the  degradation  of  Vashti,  and  sought  revenge  by 
the  murder  of  Ahasuerus.  This  suggestion  falls  in 
with  that  of  the  Chaldee  Vs.,  and  of  the  LXX. 
which  in  Esth.  ii.  21  interpolates  the  words 
i\mrfi&r](ray  ol  iio  tbvovxot  rov  fkuri\ttts  .... 
Sri  Trpo^ix^V  MopSoxoTos.  The  name  is  omitted 
by  the  LXX.  on  both  occasions.  Bigthan  is  probably 
derived  from  the  Persian  and  Sanskrit  Bagaddna, 
"  a  gift  of  fortune  "  (Gesen.  s.  v.).      [F.  W.  F.] 

BIGTAI  0J33  J  Bayou/,  Boyowrf  j  Beguai, 
Begoax). 

1.  «'  Children  of  Bigvai,"  2056  (Neh.  2067)  in 
number,  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezr.  ii.  14;  Neh.  vii.  19),  and  72  of  them 
at  a  later  date  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  14).  [Bagoi  ; 
Bago.] 

2.  Apparently  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Zerubbabel's 
expedition  (Ezr.  ii.  2 ;  Neh.  vii.  7),  and  who  after- 
wards signed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  16). 

BILDAD  ("H^a,  son  of  contention,  if  Ge- 
senius'  derivation  of  it  from  |3  be  correct ; 
BaXSiX ;  Baldad),  the  second  of  Job's  three  friends. 
He  is  called  «•  the  Shuhite"  ('nWil),  which  implies 

both  his  family  and  nation.  Shuah  was  the  name 
of  a  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah,  and  of  an  Ara- 
bian tribe  sprung  from  him,  when  he  had  been  sent 
eastward  by  his  father.  Gesen.  (s.  t>.)  supposes  it 
to  be  "  the  same  as  the  ZcucKafa  of  Ptolemy  (v.  15) 
to  the  east  of  Batanea,"  and  therefore  to  the  east  of 
the  land  of  Uz  [Shuah].  The  LXX.  strangely 
enough,  renders  it  i  tav  2cu>x<W  ripavvos,  ap- 
pearing to  intend  a  distinction  between  him  and 
the  other  friends,  whom  in  the  same  verse  it  calls 
jSoo-iAcu  (Job  ii.  11). 

Bildad  takes  a  share  in  each  of  the  three  contro- 
versies with  Job  (viii.  xviii.  xxv.).  He  follows  in 
the  train  of  Eliphaz,  but  with  more  violent  decla- 
mation, less  argument,  and  keener  invective.  His 
address  is  abrupt  and  untender,  and  in  his  very  first 
he  cruelly  attributes  the  death  of  Job's 
to  their  own  transgressions;  and  loudly 
calls  on  Job  to  repent  of  his  supposed  crimes.  His 
second  speech  (xviii.)  merely  recapitulates  his  former 
assertions  of  the  temporal  calamities  of  the  wicked ; 
on  this  occasion  he  implies,  without  expressing, 
Job's  wickedness,  and  does  not  condescend  to  exhort 
him  to  repentance.  In  the  third  speech  (xxv.),  un- 
able to  refute  the  sutlerer's  arguments,  ne  takes 
refuge  in  irrelevant  dogmatism  on  God's  glory 
and  man's  nothingness:  in  reply  to  which  Job 
justly  reproves  him  both  for  deficiency  in  argumeDt 
and  tailure  in  charitable  forbearance  (Ewald,  das 
Bach  fjob).  [F.  W.  F.] 

BIL'EAM  (Dy^3 ;  'IfpjSAoar,  Alex.  IflAad>  ; 

Baalam),  a  town  in  the  western  half  of  the  tribe 


of  Manasseh,  named  only  in  1  Chr.  ri.  70,  as  being 
given  (with  its  "  suburbs  ")  to  the  Kohathites.  In 
the  lists  in  Josh.  xvii.  and  xxi.  this  name  does  not 
appear,  and  Ibleam  and  Gath-rimmon  are  substituted 
for  it,  the  former  by  an  easy  change  of  letters,  the 
latter  uncertain.  [Gathrimmon  ;  Ibleam.]  [G.] 

BIL'GAH  (fli^3  ;  8  B«*ydt ;  Belga).  1.  A 
priest  in  the  time  of  David;  the  head  of  the 
fifteenth  course  for  the  temple  service  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
14). 

2.  A  priest  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  (Neh.  xii.  5,  18);  probably 
the  same  who,  under  the  slightly  altered  name 
Biloai,  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  8). 

BIL'GAI  (»Aa ;  BtKydt ;  Btlgai),  Neh.x.  8 ; 
probably  the  same  as  BlLOAII,  2. 

BIL'HAH  (fin^3 ;  BaWul ;  Bala).  1.  Hand- 
maid of  Rachel  (Gen.  xxix.  29),  and  concubine  of 
Jacob,  to  whom  she  bore  Dan  and  Xaphtali  (Gen.  xxx. 
3-8,  xxxv.  25,  xlvi.  25 ;  1  Chr.  vii.  13).  Her  step- 
son Reuben  afterwards  lay  with  her  (Gen.  xxxv.  22), 
which  entailed  a  curse  upon  Reuben  (Gen.  xlix.  4). 

2.  A  town  of  the  Siraeonites  (1  Chr.  iv.  29) ; 
also  called  Baalah  and  Balah.  [Baal,  p.  147, 
No.  2,  6.] 

BaAodju,  BaAaaV;  Balaan, 
Balan  ;  the  same  root  as  Bilhah,  Gen.  xxx.  3,  &c. 
The  final  I  is  evidently  a  Horite  termination,  as  in 
Zaavan,  Akan,  Dishan,  Aran,  Lotan,  Alvan,  Hemdan, 
Eshban,  &c. ;  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
Etruscan  ena,  Greek  o(k)s,  ttr,  &c). 

1.  A  Horite  chief,  son  of  Ezer,  son  of  Seir,  dwell- 
ing in  Mount  Seir,  in  the  land  of  Edoni  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  27 ;  1  Chr.  i.  42). 

2.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Jediael  (1  Chr.  vii.  10). 
It  does  not  appear  clearly  from  which  of  the  sons 
of  Benjamin  Jediael  was  descended,  as  he  is  not 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  or  Num.  xxvi.  But  as 
he  was  the  father  of  Ehud  (ver.  10),  and  Ehud 
seems,  from  1  Chr.  viii.  3,  6,  to  have  been  a  son 
of  Bela,  Jediael,  and  consequently  Bilhan,  were 
probably  Belaites.  The  occurrence  of  Bilhan  as 
well  as  Bela  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  names  both 
imported  from  Edom,  is  remarkable.    [A.  C.  H.] 

BIL'SHAN  (je^a  ;  BoAao-dV,  BoAo-dV ;  Bel- 
san),  one  of  Zerubbabel's  companions  on  his  expe- 
dition from  Babylon  (tz-.  ii.  2;  Neh.  vii.  7). 

bimhal  ^nea ;  Ba/ua^A  ;  Chamaaf),  one 

of  the  sons  of  Japhlet  in  the  line  of  Asher  (1  Chr. 
vii.  33). 

BINT5A  (KJT33  ;  Board;  Banaa),  the  $on  of 

Moza;  one  of  the  descendants  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii. 
37  ;  ix.  43). 

BIN'NUI  ('-133 ;  Bovovl,  Boyafo,  Bavl ;  Ben 

not,  Benaias,  Bannui).  1.  A  Levite,  father  of 
Noadiah,  in  Ezra's  time  (Ezr.  viii.  33). 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Pahath-moab,  who  had 
taken  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  30).  [Balncus.] 

3.  Another  Israelite,  of  the  sons  of  Bani,  who 
had  also  taken  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  38). 

4.  Altered  from  Bani  in  the  corresponding  hat 
in  Ezra  (Neh.  vii.  15). 

5.  A  Levite,  son  of  Henadad,  who  assisted  at  the 
reparation  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  under  Nehe 
miah,  Neh.  iii.  24*;  x.  9.  He  is  possibly  also  the 
Binnui  in  xii.  8. 
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216  BIRDS 
BIBDS  (flty,  "ftBV,  DTJ;  rJt  irereu*  —  ra 

(pK<a  rov  oftparov,  2pm,  ipWflwi':  volucris,a<;is). 
Birds  are  mentioned  as  articles  of  food  in  Deut. 
xiv.  11,  20,  the  intermediate  verses  containing  a 
list  of  unclean  birds  which  were  not  to  be  eaten. 
There  is  a  similar  list  in  Lev.  li.  13-19.  From 
Job  vi.  6,  Luke  xi.  12,  we  find  that  the  eggs  of 
birds  were  also  eaten.  Quails  and  pigeons  are 
edible  birds  mentioned  in  the  9.  T.  Our  Saviour's 
mention  of  the  hen  gathering  her  chickens  under 
her  wing  implies  that  the  domestic  fowl  was  known 
in  Palestine.  The  art  of  snaring  wild  birds  is  re- 
ferred to  in  Ps.  cxziv.  7 ;  Prov.  i.  1 7,  vii.  23 ;  Am. 
iii.  5;  Hos.  v.  1,  vii.  12.  The  cage  full  of  biids  in 
Jer.  v.  27,  was  a  trap  in  which  decoy-birds  were 
placed  to  entice  others,  wd  furnished  with  a  trap- 
door which  could  be  dropped  by  a  fowler  watching 
at  a  distance.  This  practice  is  mentioned  in  Ecclus. 
xi.  30  (ircpSi|  fhjjwur^s  ir  KapriKktf ;  comp. 
Arist.  Hist.  Anim.  ix.  8).  In  Deut.  xxii.  6,  it  is 
commanded  that  an  Israelite  finding  a  bird's-nest  in 
his  path  might  take  the  young  or  the  eggs,  but 
must  let  the  hen-bird  g:>.  By  this  means  the 
extirpation  of  any  species  was  guarded  against. 
Comp.  Phocyl.  Carta.  80,  seq. : 

Mi}  tic  opvtBas  jcaXtqc  Sfia  Tarfpc  cAjffSw* 

fiifT^pa  V  wrpoAiVo*,  W  cxjjs  roM  rijc&t  wontiw. 

Birds  were  not  ordinarily  used  as  victims  in  the 
Jewish  sacrifices.  They  were  not  deemed  valuable 
enough  for  that  purpose ;  but  the  substitution  of 
turtle-doves  and  pigeons  was  permitted  to  the  poor, 
and  in  the  sacrifice  for  purification.  The  way  of 
offering  them  is  detailed  in  Lev.  i.  15-17,  and  v.  8 ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  practice  of  not 
dividing  them,  which  was  the  case  in  other  victims, 
was  of  high  antiquity  (Gen.  xv.  10). 

The  abundance  of  birds  in  the  East  has  been 
mentioned  by  many  travellers.  In  Curzon's  Mo- 
nasteries of  the  Levant,  and  in  Stanley's  Sinai  and 
Palestine,  this  abundance  is  noticed ;  by  the  latter 
iu  connexion  with  his  admirable  illustration  of  the 
parable  of  the  sower  (Matt.  xiii.  4).  (Comp.  Rosen- 
miiller,  Morgenl.  v.  59.) 

The  nests  of  birds  were  readily  allowed  by  the 
Orientals  to  remain  in  their  temples  and  sanctuaries, 
as  though  they  had  placed  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Cod  (comp.  Herod,  i.  1 59 ;  Aelian,  V.  H. 
v.  17).  There  is  probably  an  allusion  to  this  in 
Ps.  lxxxiv.  3. 

The  seasons  of  migration  observed  by  birds  are 
noticed  in  Jer.  viii.  7.  Birds  of  song  are  mentioned 
in  Ps.  civ.  12 ;  Eccl.  xii.  4.  Ducks  and  geese  are 
supposed  to  be  meant  by  the  word  D,"}3^3  in 
1  K.  iv.  23.  [W.'d.] 

BIR'SHA  (jnns ;  Bapo-o  j  Bend),  king  of 

Gomorrha  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Chcdor- 
laomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2). 

BIRTH-DAYS  (t4  yeWo-u,  Matt.  xiv.  6). 
Properly  t4  ytv40\ta  is  a  birthday  feast  (and  hence 
in  the  early  writers  the  day  of  a  martyr's  comme- 
moration), but  ra  ytviffta.  seems  to  be  used  in  this 
sense  by  a  Hellenism,  for  in  Herod,  iv.  26,  it  means 
a  day  in  honour  of  the  dead.  It  is  very  probable 
that  in  Matt.  xiv.  6,  the  feast  to  commemorate  He- 
rod's accession  is  intended,  for  we  know  that  such 
feasts  were  common  (especially  in  Herod's  family, 
Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §3;  Bltipt's  Coincidences, 
Append  vii.),  and  were  called  "  the  day  of  the 
king "  (Hos.  vii.  5).   The  fiemaists  distinguish  ex- 
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pressly  between  D*3^D  Se>  K'WJJ.IwWo-iaregni, 
and  the  fll^n  D1*  or  birthday.  (Lightfbot,  Hot. 
Hebr.  ad  Matt.  xiv.  6.) 

The  custom  of  observing  birthdays  is  very  an- 
cient (Gen.  xl.  20;  Jer.  xx.  15);  and  in  Job  i. 
4,  Sec.,  we  read  that  Job's  sons  "  feasted  every  one 
his  day."  In  Persia  they  were  celebrated  with  pe- 
culiar honours  and  banquets,  for  the  details  of  which 
see  Herod,  i.  138.  And  in  Egypt  "  the  biithdays 
of  the  kings  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp.  They 
were  looked  upon  as  holy:  no  business  was  done 
upon  them,  and  all  classes  indulged  in  the  festivities 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  Every  Egyptian  attached 
much  importance  to  the  day,  and  even  to  the  hour 
of  his  birth  "  (Wilkinson,  v.  290).  Probably  in 
consequence  of  the  ceremonies  usual  in  their  celebra- 
tion the  Jews  regarded  their  observance  as  an  idola- 
trous custom  (Lightfoot,  /.  c).        [F.  W.  F.) 

BIRTHRIGHT   ("toS;  ra  Tpm-ortma,. 

The  advantages  accruing  to  the  eldest  son  were 
not  definitely  fixed  in  patriarchal  times.  The 
theory  that  he  was  the  priest  of  the.  family  rests  on 
no  scriptural  statement,  and  the  Kabbis  appear 
divided  on  the  question  (see  Hettinger's  Note  on 
Goodwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  i.  1 ;  Ugol.  iii.  53). 
Great  respect  was  paid  to  him  in  the  household, 
and,  as  the  family  widened  into  a  tribe,  this  grew 
into  a  sustained  authority,  undefined  save  by  cus- 
tom, in  all  matters  of  common  interest.  Thus  the 
"  princes  "  of  the  congregation  had  probably  rights 
of  primogeniture  (Num.  vii.  2,  xxi.  18,  xxv.  14). 
A  "  double  portion  "  of  the  paternal  property  was 
allotted  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Deut.  xxi.  15-17),  nor 
could  the  caprice  of  the  father  deprive  him  of  it. 
This  probably  means  twice  as  much  as  any  other 
son  enjoyed.  Such  was  the  inheritance  of  Joseph, 
his  sons  reckoning  with  his  brethren,  and  becoming 
heads  of  tribes.  This  seems  to  explain  the  request 
of  Elisha  for  a  "  double  portion  "  of  Elijah's  spirit 
(2  K.  ii.  9).  Reuben,  through  his  unfilial  conduct, 
was  deprived  of  the  birthright  (Gen.  xlix.  4 ;  1  Chr. 
v.  1).  It  is  likely  that  some  remembrance  of  this 
lost  pre-eminence  stirred  the  Reubenite  leaders  of 
Koran's  rebellion  (Num.  xvi.  1,  2,  xxvi.  5-9). 
Esau's  act,  transferring  his  right  to  Jacob,  was  al- 
lowed valid  (Gen.  xxv.  33).  The  first-bom  of  the 
king  was  his  successor  by  law  (2  Chr.  xxi.  3) ; 
David,  however,  by  divine  appointment,  excluded 
Adonijah  in  favour  of  Solomon,  which  deviation 
from  rule  was  indicated  by  the  anointing  (Goodwin, 
/.  c.  4,  with  Hottinger's  notes).  The  first-bom  of 
a  line  is  often  noted  by  the  early  scriptural  genea- 
logies, e.g.  Gen.  xxii.  21,  xxv.  13;  Num.  xxvi.  5, 
&c.  The  Jews  attached  a  sacred  import  to  the  title 
(sea  SchotUjen,  Hor.  Hebr.  i.  922)  and  thus  "  first- 
born "  and  "  first-begotten "  seem  applied  to  the 
Messiah  (Rom.  viii.  29,  Heb.  i.  6).         [H.  H.] 

BIB'ZAVITH  (mp3,  Keri,  T1TU ;  Bsp- 
BaiS,  Alex.  Bcp(aut ;  Barsaith),  a  name  occurring 
in  the  genealogies  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  31),  and 
apparently,  from  the  mode  of  its  mention,  the  name 
of  a  place  (comp.  the  similar  expression,  "  father  of 
Bethlehem,"  "  father  of  Tekoa/"  &c.  iu  chaps,  ii. 
and  iv.).  The  reading  of  the  Keri  may  be  inter- 
preted "  welt  of  olives."  No  trace  of  it  is  found 
elsewhere. 

BISH'LAM  (D^3  ;  Beseiam),  apparently  an 
officer  or  commissioner  (irvvraffffoiiivos,  1  Esd.  ii. 
16)  of  Artaxerxes  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the 
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return  of  Zerubbabel  from  captivity  (Ezr.  iv.  7). 
By  the  LXX.  the  word  is  translated,  i»  tlpbwg,  in 
peace ;  see  margin  of  A.  V.,  and  so  also  both  Arabic 
and  Syriac  versions. 

BISHOP  (MttKinros).  This  word,  applied 
in  the  N.  T.  to  the  officers  of  the  Church  who 
were  charged  with  certain  functions  of  superintend- 
ence, had  been  in  use  before  as  a  title  of  office. 
The  inspectors  or  commissioners  sent  by  Athens  to 
her  subject-states  were  Mvkotoi  (Aristoph.  Av. 
1022),  and  their  office,  like  that  of  the  Spartan 
Harmosts,  authorised  them  to  interfere  in  all  the 
political  arrangements  of  the  state  to  which  they 
were  sent.  The  title  was  still  current  and  beginning 
to  be  used  by  the  Romans  in  the  later  days  of  the 
republic  (Cic.  ad  Att.  vii.  11).  The  Hellenistic 
Jews  found  it  employed  in  the  LXX.  though  with 
no  very  definite  value,  for  officers  charged  with 
certain  functions  (Num.  iv.  16,  xixi.  14;  Ps.  ciz. 
8 ;  Is.  bx.  17 ;  for  Heb.  JVJjJB,  or  Hps).  When 

the  organisation  of  the  Christian  churches  in  Gen- 
tile cities  involved  the  assignment  of  the  work  of 
pastoral  superintendence  to  a  distinct  order  the  title 
trUrKoitos  presented  itself  as  at  .  once  convenient 
and  familiar,  and  was  therefore  adopted  as  readily 
as  the  word  elder  {uptafiirtpoi)  had  been  in  the 
mother  church  of  Jerusalem.  That  the  two  titles 
'  were  originally  equivalent  is  clear  from  the  follow- 
ing facts. 

1.  Mmmot  and  vptapirtpoi  are  nowhere 
named  together  as  being  orders  distinct  from  each 
other. 

2.  eVfffiroroi  and  ttixovoi  are  named  as  appa- 
rently an  exhaustive  division  of  the  officers  of 
churches  addressed  by  St.  Paul  as  an  apostle  (Phil, 
i.  1;  1  Tim.  iii.  1,  8). 

3.  The  aame  persons  are  described  by  both 
names  (Acts  n.  17,  ?8 ;  Tit  i.  5,  7). 

4.  rptvPirtpoi  discharge  functions  which  are 
essentially  episcopal,  i.  e.  involving  pastoral  super- 
intendence (1  Tim.  v.  17 ;  1  Pet.  v.  1,  2).  The 

.  age  that  followed  that  of  the  Apostles  witnessed  a 
/  gradual  change  in  the  application  of  the  words,  and 
in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  even  in  their  least  inter- 
polated or  most  mutilated  form,  the  bishop  is  re- 
cognised as  distinct  from,  and  superior  to,  the 
Presbyters  (Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  viii.;  ad  Trail,  ii., 
iii.,  viii. ;  ad  Magn.  vi.).  In  those  of  Clement  of 
Rome,  however,  the  two  words  are  still  dealt  with 
as  interchangeable  (1  Cor.  xlii.,  xliv.,  lvii.).  The 
omission  of  any  mention  of  an  txlaxmos  in  addi- 
tion to  the  icptafiirtpoi  and  Siixovot  in  Poly- 
carp's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (c.  v.),  and  the 
enumeration  of  "  apostoli,  episcopi,  doctores,  mi- 
niatri,"  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas  (i.  3,  5),  are 
less  decisive,  but  indicate  a  transition  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  word. 

Assuming  as  proved  the  identity  of  the  bishops 
and  elders  of  the  N.  T.  we  have  to  inquire  into — 
1.  The  relation  which  existed  between  the  two 
titles.  2.  The  functions  and  mode  of  appointment 
of  the  men  to  whom  both  titles  were  applied.  3. 
rheir  relations  to  the  general  government  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church. 

I.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  rptirPirtpoi  had 
the  priority  in  order  of  time.  The  existence  of  a 
body  bearing  that  name  is  implied  in  the  use  of  the 
correlative  of  ytdrtpoi  (comp.  Luke  xxii.  26  ;  1  Pet. 
v.  1, 5)  in  the  narrative  of  Ananias  ( Acts  v.  6).  The 
order  itself  is  recognised  in  Acts  xi.  30,  and  takes 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Church  at  Jcrusa- 
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lem  in  Acts  xv.  It  is  transferred  by  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas to  the  Gentile  churches  in  their  first  mis- 
sionary journey  (Acts  xiv.  23).  The  earliest  use 
of  eriCKOTOi,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  the  address 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  elders  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  28), 
and  there  it  is  rather  descriptive  of  functions  than 
given  as  a  title.  The  earliest  epistle  in  which  it 
is  formally  used  as  equivalent  to  *p*vfiirtpoi  (ex- 
cept on  the  improbable  hypothesis  that  Timothy 
belongs  to  the  period  following  on  St.  Paul's  de- 
parture from  Ephesus  in  Acts  xx.  1)  is  that  to  the 
Philippians,  as  late  as  the  time  of  his  first  impri- 
sonment at  Rome.  It  was  natural,  indeed,  that 
this  should  be  the  order;  that  the  word  derived 
from  the  usages  of  the  synagogues  of  Palestine, 
every  one  of  which  had  its  superintending  elders 

(D'3pT  ;  comp.  Luke  vii.  3),  should  precede  that 

borrowed  from  the  constitution  of  a  Greek  state. 
If  the  latter  was  afterwards  felt  to  be  the  mora 
adequate,  it  may  have  been  because  there  was  a  life 
in  the  organisation  of  the' Church  higher  than  that 
of  the  synagogues,  and  functions  of  pastoral  super- 
intendence devolving  on  the  elders  of  the  Christian 
congregation  which  were  unknown  to  those  of  the 
other  periods.  It  had  the  merit  of  being  descriptive 
as  well  as  titular ;  a  "  nomen  officii "  as  well  as  a 
"  nomen  dignitatis.'' .  It  could  be  associated,  as  the 
other  could  not  be,  with  the  thought  of  the  highest 
pastoral  superintendence— of  Christ  himself  as  the 
iroi/iV  koI  MffKovos  (1  Pet.  ii.  25). 

II.  Of  the  order  in  which  the  first  elders  were 
appointed,  as  of  the  occasion  which  led  to  the 
institution  of  the  office,  we  have  no  record.  Argu- 
ing from  the  analogy  of  the  Seven  in  Acts  vi.  5,  6, 
it  would  seem  probable  that  they  were  chosen  by  . 
the  members  of  the  Church  collectively  (possibly 
to  take  the  place  that  had  been  filled  by  the  Seven, 
comp.  Stanley's  Apost.  Age,  p.  64)  and  then  set  apart 
to  their  office  by  the  laving  on  of  the  apostles' 
hands.  In  the  case  of  Timothy  (1  Tim.  iv.  14; 
2  Tim.  i.  6)  tie  rparfivripioy,  probably  the  body 
of  the  elders  at  Lystra,  had  taken  part  with  the 
apostle  in  this  act  of  ordination;  bnt  here  it 
remains  doubtful  whether  the  office  to  which 
Timothy  was  appointed  was  that  of  the  Bishop- 
Elder  or  one  derived  from  the  special  commission 
with  which  the  two  epistles  addressed  to  him  show 
him  to  have  been  entrusted.  The  connexion  of 
1  Tim.  v.  22  is,  on  the  whole,  against  our  refer- 
ring the  laying  on  of  hands  there  spoken  of  to  the  or- 
dination of  elders  (comp.  Hammond,  in  loc.),  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Heb.  vi.  2.  The  imposition 
of  hands  was  indeed  the  outward  sign  of  the  com-  , 
munication  of  all  spiritual  xapftr/urra,  as  well  as  of  ' 
functions  for  which  xaplaiurra  were  required,  and 
its  use  for  the  latter  (as  in  1  Tim.  iv.  14 ;  2  Tim. 
i.  6)  was  connect*!  with  its  instrumentality  in  the 
bestowal  of  the  former.  The  conditions  which 
were  to  be  observed  in  choosing  these  officers,  as 
stated  in  the  pastoral  epistles,  are,  blameless  life 
and  reputation  among  those  "  that  are  without " 
as  well  as  within  the  Church,  fitness  for  the  work 
of  teaching,  the  wide  kindliness  of  temper  which 
shows  itself  in  hospitality,  the  being  "  the  husband 
'  of  one  wife"  (».  e.  according  to  the  most  probable 
!  interpretation,  not  divorced  and  then  married  to 
l  another ;  but  comp.  Hammond,  Estius,  Ellicott,  m 
loc.),  showing  powers  of  government  in  his  own 
I  household  as  well  as  in  self-control,  not  being  a 
j  recent  and,  therefore,  an  untried  convert.  When  ap- 
pointed, the  duties  of  the  bishcp-eldere  appear  to  have 
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been  as  follows: — 1.  General  superintendence  over  | 
the  spiritual  well-being  of  the  flock  (1  Pet.  v.  2).  j 
According  to  the  aspects  which  this  function  pre- 
sented those  on  whom  it  devolved  were  described 
as  xoi/isVtj  (Eph.  iv.  11),  Tpotar&rts  (1  Tim.  v. 
17),  xpoltrriiitroi  (1  Thess.  t.  12).  Its  exercise 
called  for  the  x4p"rl*a  mfitpvtiatas  (1  Cor.  xii. 
28).  The  last  two  of  the  above  titles  imply  ob- 
viously a  recognised  rank,  as  well  as  work,  which 
would  show  itself  naturally  in  special  marks  of 
honour  in  the  meetings  of  the  Church.  2.  The 
work  of  teaching,  both  publicly  and  privately 
(1  Thess.  v.  12;  Tit.  i.  9;  1  Tim.  v.  17).  At 
lint,  it  appears  from  the  description  of  the  prac- 
tices of  the  Church  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  26,  the  work  of 
oral  teaching,  whatever  form  it  assumed,  was  not 
limited  to  any  body  of  men,  but  was  exercised  ac- 
/'  cording  as  each  man  possessed  a  special  x'V'^M"  f°r 
it.  Even  then,  however,  there  were,  as  the  warn- 
ings of  that  chapter  show,  some  inconveniences 
attendant  on  this  freedom,  and  it  was  a  natural 
remedy  to  select  men  for  the  special  function  of 
teaching  because  they  possessed  the  xdpurpa,  and 
then  gradually  to  confine  that  work  to  them.  The 
work  of  preaching  (mipiootiv)  to  the  heathen  did 
not  belong,  apparently,  to  the  bishop-elders  as  such, 
but  was  the  office  of  the  apostle-evangelist.  Their 
duty  was  to  feed  the  flock,  teaching  publicly  (Tit. 
i.  9),  opposing  errors,  admonishing  privately  (1 
Thess.  v.  12).  3.  The  work  of  visiting  the  sick 
appears  in  Jam.  v.  14,  as  assigned  to  the  elders  of 
the  Church.  There,  indeed,  it  is  connected  with 
the  practice  of  anointing  as  a  means  of  healing, 
but  this  office  of  Christian  sympathy  would  not, 
we  may  believe,  be  confined  to  the  exercise  of  the 
extraordinary  xaP^<rfiaTa  laiutray,  and  it  is  pro- 
bably to  this,  and  to  acts  of  a  like  kind,  that  we 
are  to  refer  the  larri\aiifiiv«r9eu  r&v  farBtvoivrtm 
of  Acts  xx.  35,  and  the  irriA^f  it  of  1  Cor.  xii. 
28.  4.  Among  these  acts  of  charity  that  of  receiv- 
ing strangers  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  (1  Tim. 
iii.  2 ;  Tit.  i.  8).  The  bishop-elder's  house  was  to 
be  the  house  of  the  Christian  who  arrived  in  a 
strange  city  and  found  himself  without  a  friend. 
5.  Of  the  part  taken  by  them  in  the  liturgical 
meetings  of  the  Church  we  have  no  distinct  evi- 
dence. Reasoning  from  the  language  of  1  Cor.  x. 
xii.,  and  from  the  practices  of  the  post-a|ostolic 
age,  we  may  believe  that  they  would  preside  at 
such  meetings,  that  it  would  belong  to  them  to 
bless  and  to  give  thanks  when  the  Church  met  to 
break  bread. 

The  mode  in  which  these  officers  of  the  Church 
were  supported  or  remunerated  varied  probably  in 
different  cities.  At  Miletus  St.  Paul  exhorts  the 
elders  of  the  Church  to  follow  his  example  and 
work  for  their  own  livelihood  (Acts  xx.  34).  In 
1  Cor.  ix.  14,  and  Gal.  vi.  6,  he  asserts  the  right 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  to  be  supported  by 
it.  In  1  Tim-  v.  17,  he  gives  a  special  application 
of  the  principle  in  the  assignment  of  a  double  allow- 
ance {rtfi-fi,  comp.  Hammond,  in  he.)  to  those  who 
have  been  conspicuous  for  their  activity. 

Collectively  at  Jerusalem,  and  probably  in  other 
churches,  the  body  of  bishop-elders  took  part  in 
deliberations  (Acts  xv.  6-22,  xxi.  18),  addressed 
other  churches  (ibid.  xv.  23),  were  joined  with  the 
apostles  in  the  work  of  ordaining  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands  (2  Tim.  i.  6).  It  lay  in  the  necessities  of 
any  organised  society  that  such  a  body  of  men 
should  be  subject  to  a  power  higher  than  their  own, 
whether  vested  in  one  chosen  by  themselves  or  de- 


|  riving  r*  authority  from  some  external  source ;  and 
i  we  hna  accordingly  that  it  belonged  to  the  delegate 
'■  of  an  apostle,  and  a  fortiori  to  the  apostle  himself, 
to  receive  accusations  against  them,  to  hear  evi- 
dence, to  admonish  where  there  was  the  hope  of 
amendment,  to  depose  where  this  proved  unavailing 
(1  Tim.  v.  1„  19  ;  Tit  iii.  10). 

HI.  It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said  that 
episcopal  functions  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
words,  as  implying  a  special  superintendence  over 
the  ministers  of  the  Church,  belonged  only  to  the  » 
apostles  and  those  whom  they  invested  with  their 
authority.  The  name  of  apostle  was  not,  however, 
limited  to  the  twelve.  It  was  claimed  by  St.  Paul 
for  himself  (1  Cor.  ix.  1);  it  is  used  by  him  of 
others  (Rom.  xvi.  7;  2  Cor.  viii.  23;  Phil, 
ii.  25).  It  is  clear  that  a  process  of  change 
must  have  been  at  work  between  the  date  of  the 
latest  of  the  pastoral  epistles  and  the  letters  of 
Ignatius,  leading  not  so  much  to  an  altered  organi- 
sation as  to  a  modification  of  the  original  termi- 
nology. The  name  of  apostle  is  looked  on  in  the 
latter  as  belonging  to  the  past,  a  title  of  honour 
which  their  successors  could  not  claim.  That  of 
bishop  rises  in  its  significance,  and  takes  the  place 
left  vacant.  The  dangers  by  which  the  Church 
was  threatened  made  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
which  was  thus  transmitted  more  necessary.  The 
permanent  superintendence  of  the  bishop  over  a  given 
district,  as  contrasted  with  the  less  settled  rule  of 
the  travelling  apostle,  would  tend  to  its  develop- 
ment The  Revelation  of  St.  John  presents  some- 
thing like  an  intermediate  stage  in  this  process. 
The  angels  of  the  seven  churches  are  partly  ad- 
dressed as  their  representatives,  partly  as  individuals 
ruling  them  (Rev.  ii.  2,  iii.  2-4).  The  name  may 
belong  to  the  special  symbolism  of  the  Apocalypse, 
or  have  been  introduced  like  xparfSintpot  from  the 
organisation  of  the  synagogue,  and  we  have  no 
reason  for  believing  it  ever  to  have  been  in  current 
use  as  part  of  the  terminology  of  the  Church.  But 
the  functions  assigned  to  the  angels  are  those  of  the 
earlier  apostolate,  of  the  later  episcopate.  Tin 
abuse  of  the  old  title  of  the  highest  office  by  pre- 
tenders, as  in  Rev.  ii.  2,  may  have  led  to  a  reaction 
against  its  being  used  at  all  except  for  those  to 
whom  it  belonged  hot'  {(oxhy.  I"  thia,  or  in 
some  similar  way,  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
assumed  its  later  form ;  the  bishops,  presbyters, 
and  deacons  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  took  the  place 
of  the  apostles,  bishops,  elders,  and  deacons,  of  the 
New  Testament  (Stanley,  Sermons  and  Essays 
on  the  Apostolic  Age,  pp.  63-77 ;  Neander*s  Fflatu. 
«.  Leit.  i.  p.  248-206 ;  Augusti,  Christl.  ArchSol. 
b.  ii.  c.  6). 

The  later  history  of  the  word  is  only  so  far  re- 
markable as  illustrating  by  its  universal  reception 
in  all  the  western  churches,  and  even  in  those  of 
Svria,  the  influence  of  the  organisation  which 
originated  in  the  cities  of  Greece  or  the  Proconsular  = 
Asia,  and  the  extent  to  which  Greek  was  the  uni- 
versal medium  of  intercourse  for  the  churches  of  the 
first  and  second  centuries  (Milman,  Latin  Christ. 
b.  I.  c.  i.) :  nowhere  do  we  find  any  attempt  at 
substituting  a  Latin  equivalent,  hardly  even  an 
explanation  of  its  meaning.  Augustine  (de  Civ.  D. 
i.  9)  compares  it  with  "  speculatores,"  "  praepositi;" 
Jerome  (Ep.  VII I.  ad  Evagr.)  with  "  superin- 
tendentes."  The  title  episcopus  itself,  with  its 
companions,  presbyter  and  diaconus,  was  trans- 
mitted by  the  Latin  of  the  Western  Church  to  all 
the  Romance  languages.     The  members  of  the 
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Gothic  race  received  it,  ss  they  received  their 
Christianity,  from  the  missionaries  of  the  Latin 
Church.  [E.H.P.] 

BITHI'AH  (njna,  worshipper,  lit.  daughter, 
of  Jehovah;  BerJfo;'  Bethia),  daughter  of  a  Pha- 
raoh, and  wife  of  Mered,  a  descendant  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  18).  The  date  of  Mered  cannot  be 
determined,  for  the  genealogy  in  which  his  name 
occurs  is  indistinct,  some  portion  of  it  having  ap- 
parently been  lost.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
he  should  be  referred  to  the  time  before  the  Exodus, 
or  to  a  period  not  much  later.  Pharaoh  in  this 
place  might  be  conjectured  not  to  be  the  Egyptian 
regal  title,  but  to  be  or  represent  a  Hebrew  name; 
but  the  name  Bithiah  probably  implies  convention, 
and  the  other  wife  of  Mered  seems  to  be  called 
"  the  Jewess."  Unless  we  suppose  a  transposition 
in  the  text,  or  the  loss  of  some  of  the  names  of  the 
children  of  Mered's  wives,  we  must  consider  the 
name  of  Bithiah  understood  before  "  she  bare 
Miriam  "  (ver.  17),  and  the  latter  part  of  ver.  18 
and  ver.  19  to  be  recapitulatory ;  but  the  LXX. 
does  not  admit  any  except  the  second  of  these  con- 
jectures. The  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  show  that  the  Pharaohs  intermarried 
with  foreigners;  but  such  alliances  seem  to  have 
been  contracted  with  roval  families  alone.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  Bithiah  was  taken  captive.  There 
is,  however,  no  ground  for  considering  her  to  have 
been  a  concubine:  on  the  contrary,  she  is  shown 
to  be  a  wife,  from  her  taking  precedence  of  one 
rpecially  designated  as  such.  [R.  S.  P.] 

BITH'BON  (more  accurately  "  the  Bithron," 
fnnsn,  the  broken  or  divided  place,  from  1113, 
to  cut  up,  Ges. ;  SKy*  riiv  irapartivovtrav ;  omnis 
Bethhoron),  a  place — from  the  form  of  the  ex- 
pression, "  all  tie  Bithron,"  doubtless  a  district — 
in  the  Arabah  or  Jordan  valley,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  (2  Sam.  ii.  29).  The  spot  at  which 
Abuer's  party  crossed  the  Jordan  not  being  specified, 
we  cannot  fix  the  position  of  the  Bithron,  which 
lay  between  that  ford  and  Mahanaim.  As  far  as  we 
know  the  whole  of  the  country  in  the  GhfcV  on  the 
cither  side  of  the  river  is  of  the  broken  and  inter- 
sected character  indicated  by  the  derivation  of  the 
name.  If  the  renderings  of  the  Vulg.  and  Aquilaare 
correct,  they  must  of  course  intend  another  Beth- 
horon than  the  well  known  one.  Bethharam,  the 
conjecture  of  Thenius,  is  also  not  probable.  [G.] 

BITHYNIA  (BitJwfo).  This  province  of  Asia 
Minor,  though  illustrious  in  the  earlier  parts  of 
post-apostolic  history,  through  Pliny's  letters  and 
the  Council  of  Nicaen,  has  little  connexion  with 
the  history  of  the  Apostles  themselves.  It  is  only 
mentioned  in  Acts  xvi.  7,  and  in  1  Pet.  i.  1.  From 
the  former  of  these  passages  it  appears  that  St. 
Paul,  when  on  his  progress  from  Iconium  to  Troas, 
in  the  course  of  his  second  missionary  journey, 
made  an  attempt  to  enter  Bithynia,  but  was  pre- 
vented, cither  by  providential  hindrances  or  by 
direct  Divine  intimations.  From  the  latter  it  is 
evident  that,  when  St.  Peter  wrote  his  first  Epistle, 
there  were  Christians  (probably  of  Jewish  or 
proselyte  origin)  in  some  of  the  towns  of  this  pro- 
vince, as  well  as  in  "  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia 
and  Asia." 

Bithynia,  considered  as  a  Roman  province,  was 
on  the  west  contiguous  to  Asia.  On  the  east  its 
limits  underwent  great  modifications.  The  province 
was  originally  inherited  by  the  Roman  republic 
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(B.C.  74)  as  a  legacy  from  Nicomedea  111.,  the  last 
of  an  independent  line  of  monarchs,  one  of  whom 
had  invited  into  Asia  Minor  those  Gauls,  who  gave 
the  name  of  Galatia  to  the  central  district  of  the 
peninsula.  On  the  death  of  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontus,  B.C.  63,  the  western  part  of  the  Pontic 
kingdom  was  added  to  the  province  of  Bithynia, 
which  again  received  further  accessions  on  this  side 
under  August—  A.n.  7.  Thus  the  province  is 
sometimes  called  "  Pontus  and  Bithynia"  in  in- 
scriptions ;  and  the  language  of  Pliny's  letters  is 
similar.  The  province  of  Pontus  was  not  con- 
stituted till  the  reign  of  Nero  [Pontus].  It  is 
observable  that  in  Acts  ii.  9  Pontus  is  in  the 
enumeration  and  not  Bithynia,  and  that  in  1  Pet.  i.  1 
both  are  mentioned.  See  Marquardt's  continuation 
of  Becker's  SBm.  Alterthfaner,  III.  i.  p.  146.  For 
a  description  of  the  country,  which  is  mountainous, 
well-wooded  and  fertile,  Hamilton's  Researches  m 
A.M.  may  be  consulted ,  also  a  paper  by  A  iosworth  in 
the  Roy.  Oeog.  Journal,  vol.  ix.  The  course  of  the 
river  Rhyndacus  is  a  marked  feature  on  the  western 
frontier  of  Bithynia,  and  the  snowy  range  of  the 
Mysian  Olympus  on  the  south-west.     [J.  S.  H.] 

BITTERN  Otei?,  Kipdd),  an  animal  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  the  desolations  of  Baby- 
lon, Idumaea,  and  Nineveh  (Is.  xiv.  23,  xxxiv. 
11,  and  Zeph.  ii.  14).  In  all  these  passage* 
the  LXX.  have  txtvos,  the  hedgehog  or  por- 
cupine, a  translation  which  Gesenius  defends  on 
etymological  grounds,  deriving  "riBj?  from  "IBj? 
(contractus  est;  "  quippe  qui  prae  metu  conwrf- 
vat  et  contrahat  se  *').  The  context  of  the  passages 
in  which  it  occurs  seems  to  require  an  aquatic  bird 
rather  than  a  quadruped,  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  Arabic  version,  which  has  Al-houbara,  the 
name  of  a  bird  which,  according  to  Shaw,  is  of  the 
bigness  of  a  capon,  but  of  a  longer  habit  of  body. 
The  bittern  answers  these  conditions,  and  is  a  soli- 
tary bird,  loving  marshy  ground.  Its  scientific 
name  is  Botaurus  stellaris,  and  it  belongs  to  the 
Gruidae  or  cranes.  [W.  D.] 

BIZJOTH'JAH  (rPltin?;    I**-  omit» 
Baziothia),  a  town  in  the  south  of  Judah  named 
with  Beersheba  and  Baalah  (Josh.  xv.  28).  No 
mention  or  identification  of  it  is  found  else- 
where. 

[G]. 

BIZ'THA  (Nnt3;  BafdV,  Alex.  Bofeo ; 
Bazatha),  the  second  of  the  seven  eunuchs  of  king 
Ahasuerus"  harem  (Est.  i.  10).  The  name  is  Per- 
sian, possibly  s'yj,  f.  beste,  a  word  referring  to  his 
condition  as  a  eunuch  (Ges.  Thes.  197). 

BLAINS  (nfeayaK;  eWvicrfJej,  tpXiicrcuveu, 
LXX. ;  Ex.  ix.  9,  iva(4ovcr<u  b  t»  toTj  avBpdrtoi* 
koI  iv  tois  T«TpdVo<ri ;  also  \>JW,  pustula  aniens), 
violent  ulcerous  inflammations  (from  JM3,  to  boil 
up).  It  was  the  sixth  plague  of  Egypt,  and  hence 
is  called  in  Deut.  xxviii.  27,  35,  *'  the  botch  of 

Egypt"  (ony?  pne>;  cf.  Job  ii.  7,  jn  pne>).  it 

seems  to  have  been  the  tyupa  iypla  or  black  leprosy, 
a  fearful  kind  of  elephantiasis  (comp.  Plin.  xxvi.  5). 
It  must  have  come  with  dreadful  intensity  on  the 
magicians  whose  art  it  baffled,  and  whose  scrupulous 
cleanliness  (Herod,  ii.  36)  it  rendered  nugatory :  so 
that  they  were  unable  to  stand  in  the  presence  »> 
Moses  because  of  the  boils. 
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Other  names  for  purulent  and  leprous  eruptions  are 
n«fe>  mitt  (Morphea  alba),  DHBD  (Morphea 
nigra),  and  the  more  harmless  scab  nnQDD,  Lev. 
xiii.  passim  (Jahn,  Arch.  BiU.  §189).    [F.  W.  F.] 

BLASPHEMY  (0Xoo-«*j/i(a),  in  its  techni- 
cal English  sense,  signifies  the  speaking  evil  of 
God  (H*  DtP  3|M),  and  in  this  sense  it  is  found 
Ps.  Uiiv.  18;  Is.  IB.  5;  Rom.  ii.  24,  &c.  But  ac- 
cording to  its  derivation  (0AaW*>  <(n)ph  quasi 
fSKatfi i$.)  it  may  mean  any  species  of  calumny  and 
abuse  (or  even  an  unlucky  word,  Eurip.  Ion.  1187) : 
see  1  K.  xxi.  10 ;  Acts  xviil.  6 ;  Jude  9,  &c.  Hence 
in  the  LXX.  it  is  used  to  render  "ipS,  Job  ii.  5 ;  tflj, 
2  K.  zix.  6 ;  ITMfl,  2  K.  ax.  4,  and  xfc  Hos.  vii. 
16,  so  that  it  means  "  reproach,"  "  derision,"  &c. : 
and  it  has  even  a  wider  use,  as  2  Sam.  lii.  14,  where 
it  means  "  to  despise  Judaism,"  and  1  Mace.  ii.  6, 
where  &XtuT<pT)it(oi = idolatry.  In  Sir.  Hi.  18  we 
have  it  /JAdVifnuio*  i  iynarraXtwitv  mripa, 
where  it  is  equivalent  to  Konjfxytcroi  (Schleusner, 
Thesaur.  I.  v.). 

Blasphemy  was  punished  with  atoning,  which 
was  indicted  on  the  son  of  Shelomith  (Lev.  xxiv. 
11).  On  this  charge  both  our  Lord  and  St.  Stephen 
were  condemned  to  death  by  the  Jews.  From  Lev. 
xxiv.  16,  wrongly  understood,  arose  the  singular  su- 
perstition about  never  even  pronouncing  the  name 
of  Jehovah.  Ex.  xxii.  28,  "  Thou  ahalt  not  revile 
the  gods,  nor  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  people,"  does 
not  refer  to  blasphemy  in  the  strict  sense,  since 
-  elohim "  is  there  used  (as  elsewhere)  of  magis- 
trates, &c. 

The  Jews,  misapplying  Ex.  xxiii.  13,  "  Make  no 
mention  of  the  name  of  other  gods,"  seemed  to  think 
themselves  bound  to  give  nicknames  to  the  heathen 
deities ;  hence  their  use  of  Bosheth  for  Baal,  Bethaven 
for  Bethel,  Beelzebul  for  Beelzebub,  Hos.  iv.  5,  &c. 
It  is  not  strange  that  this  "  contumelia  numinum  " 
(Plin.  xiii.  9),  joined  to  their  zealous  prose- 
lytism,  made  them  so  deeply  unpopular  among  the 
nations  of  antiquity  (Winer,  >.  t>.  Gotteslasterung). 
When  a  person  heard  blasphemy  he  laid  his  hand 
on  the  head  of  the  offender,  to  symbolize  his  sole 
responsibility  for  the  guilt,  and  rising  on  his  feet, 
tore  his  robe,  which  might  never  again  lie  mended. 
(On  the  mystical  reasons  for  these  observances,  see 
Lightfoot,  Hot.  Hebr.  Matt  xxvi.  65.) 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  "the  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,"  which  has  been  so  fruitful 
a  theme  for  speculation  and  controversy  (Matt.  xii. 
32 ;  Mark  iii.  28).  It  consisted  in  attributing  to 
the  power  of  Satan  those  unquestionable  miracles, 
which  Jesus  performed  by  "  the  finger  of  God,"  and 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  nor  have  we  any  safe 
ground  for  extending  it  to  include  all  sorts  of  willing 
(as  distinguished  from  wilful)  offences,  besides  this 
one  limited  and  special  sin.  The  often  misunder- 
stood expression  "it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him, 
neither  in  this  world,  &c,"  is  a  direct  application 
of  a  Jewish  phrase  in  allusion  to  a  Jewish  error,  and 
will  not  bear  the  inferences  so  often  extorted  from  it. 
According  to  the  Jewish  school  notions,  "  a  quo 
blasphematur  nomen  Dei,  ei  non  valet  poenitentia 
ad  suspendendum  judicium,  nec  dies  expintionis  ad 
expiandum,  nec  plagae  ad  adstergendum,  sed  omnes 
suspendunt  judicium,  et  mors  abstergit."  In  refu- 
tation of  this  tradition  our  Lord  used  the  phrase  to 
imply  that  "  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
shall  not  be  forgiven ;  neither  before  death,  nor,  as 


you  vainly  dream,  by  meant  of  death  "  (Lightfoot, 
Hot.  Hebr.  ad  locum).  As  there  are,  no  tenable 
grounds  for  identifying  this  blasphemy  with  "  the 
sin  unto  death,"  1  John  v.  16,  we  shall  not  here 
enter  into  the  very  difficult  inquiries  to  which  that 
expression  leads.  [F.  W.  F.] 

BLASTUS  (BXirrot),  the  chamberlain  (4  M 
toO  KOiroVes)  of  Herod  Agrippa  1.,  mentioned 
Acts  xii.  20,  as  having  been  made  by  the  people  ot 
Tyre  and  Sidon  a  mediator  between  them  and  the 
king's  anger.  [H.  A.] 

BLINDING.  [Puhishments.] 

BLINDNESS  (jrrt?,  from  the  root 

"Ay,  to  bore)  is  extremely  common  in  the  East  from 
many  causes  ;  e.  g.  the  quantities  of  dust  and  sand 
pulverised  by  the  sun's  intense  heat ;  the  perpetual 
glare  of  light ;  the  contrast  of  the  heat  with  the 
cold  sea-air  on  the  coast  where  blindness  is  spe- 
cially prevalent ;  the  dews  at  night  while  they  sleep 
on  the  roofs ;  small  pox,  old  age,  &c. ;  and  perhaps 
more  than  all  the  Mahommedan  fatalism,  which 
leads  to  a  neglect  of  the  proper  remedies  in  time. 
One  traveller  mentions  4000  blind  men  in  Cairo, 
and  Volney  reckons  that  1  in  every  5  were  blind, 
besides  others  with  sore  eyes  (i.  86).  Ludd,  the 
ancient  Lydda,  and  RamUh,  enjoy  a  fearful  noto- 
riety for  the  number  of  blind  persons  they  contain. 
The  common  saying  is  that  in  Ludd  every  man  is 
either  blind  or  has  but  one  eye.  Jaffa  is  said  to 
contain  500  blind  out  of  a  population  of  5000  at 
most.  There  is  an  asylum  for  the  blind  in  Cairo 
(which  at  present  contains  300),  and  their  conduct 
is  often  turbulent  and  fanatic  (Lane,  i.  39,  292 ; 
Trench,  On  the  Miracle* ;  Matt.  ix.  27,  &c.).  Blind 
beggars  figure  repeatedly  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  xii. 
22),  and  "  opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind  "  is  men- 
tioned in  prophecy  as  a  peculiar  attribute  of  the 
Messiah  (Is.  xxix.  18,  &c.).  The  Jews  were  spe- 
cially charged  to  treat  the  blind  with  compassion 
and  care  (I.ev.  xix.  4;  Dent,  xxvii.  18). 

Penal  and  miraculous  blindness  are  several  times 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Gen.  xix.  11,  iopcurla, 
LXX. ;  2  K.  vi.  18-22 ;  Acts  ix.  9).  In  the  last 
passage  some  have  attempted  (on  the  ground  of  St. 
Luke  s  profession  as  a  physician)  to  attach  a  tech- 
nical meaning  to  ax*us  and  aitiros  (Jahn,  Arch. 
Bibl.  §201),  viz.  a  spot  or  "  thin  tunicle  over  the 
cornea,"  which  vanishes  naturally  after  a  time:  for 
which  fact  Winer  (j.  v.  Blindheit)  quotes  Hippocr. 
(Praedict.  ii.  215)  ix>>-vit .  .  .  ikXtatvovrat  col 
a<pavl(orrat  <k  sst>  rpafid  t<  sti-vc  itrrai  *V  tooV«i 
ts«  X"piv-  But  this  does  not  remove  the  miracu- 
lous character  of  the  infliction.  In  the  same  way 
analogies  are  quoted  for  the  use  of  saliva  (Matt, 
viii.  23,  &c.)  and  of  fishgall  in  the  case  of  the 
KtvKtfia  of  Tobias ;  but,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  latter  instance,  it  is  very  obvious  that  in  the 
former  the  saliva  was  no  more  instrumental  in  the 
cure  than  the  touch  alone  would  have  been  (Trench 
on  the  Miracles,  ad  loc.). 

Blindness  wilfully  inflicted  for  political  or  other 
purposes  was  common  in  the  East,  and  is  alluded  to  in 
Scripture  (1  Sam.  xi.  2 ;  Jer.  xxii.  12 ).  [F.  W.  F.] 

BLOOD  (D"J).  To  blood  is  ascribed  in  Scrip- 
ture the  mysterious  sacredness  which  belongs  to  life, 
and  God  reserves  it  to  Himself  when  nllowing  man 
the  dominion  over  and  the  use  of  the  lower  animals 
for  food,  &c.  (as  regards,  however,  the  eating  of 
blood,  see  Food).     Thus  reserved,  it  acquires 
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•  double  power ;  1 .  that  of  sacrificial  atonement,  in 
which  it  had  a  wide  recognition  in  the  heathen 
world;  and  2.  that  of  becoming  a  cone,  when 
wantonly  shed,  e.  g.  even  that  of  beast  or  fowl  by 
the  huntsman,  unless  duly  expiated,  e.g.  by  burial 
(Gen.  ix.  4  ;  Lev.  vii.  26,  xvii.  11-13).  As  regards 
1.  the  blood  of  sacrifices  was  caught  by  the  Jewish 
priest  from  the  neck  of  the  victim  in  a  bason,  then 
sprinkled  seven  times  (in  case  of  birds  at  once 
squeezed  out  on  the  altar,  i.  e.  on  its  horns,  its  base, 
or  its  four  corners,  or  on  its  side  above  or  below  a 
line  running  round  it,  or  on  the  mercy-seat,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  and  purpose  of  the  offering ;  but 
that  of  the  passover  on  the  lintel  and  door-poets, 
Exod.  xii.;  Lev.  Iv.  5-7,  xvi.  14-19;  Ugolini, 
Thes.  vol.  x.  and  xiii.).  There  was  a  drain  from 
the  temple  into  the  brook  Cedron  to  carry  off  the 
blood  (Maimon.  apud  Cramer  de  Ari  Exter. 
Ugolini,  viii.).  In  regard  to  2.  it  sufficed  to  pour 
the  animal's  blood  on  the  earth,  or  to  bury  it,  as  a 
solemn  rendering  of  the  life  to  God;  in  case  of 
human  bloodshed  a  mysterious  connexion  is  observ- 
able between  the  curse  of  blood  and  the  earth  or 
land  on  which  it  is  shed,  which  becomes  polluted  by 
it;  and  the  proper  expiation  is  the  blood  of  the 
shedder,  which  every  one  had  thus  an  interest  in 
seeking,  and  was  bound  to  seek  (Gen.  iv.  10,  ix. 
4-6 ;  Num.  xxxv.  33 ;  Ps.-  cvi.  38 ;  see  Blood, 
Avenger  of).  In  the  case  of  a  dead  body  found, 
and  the  death  not  accounted  for,  the  guilt  of  blood 
attached  to  the  nearest  city,  to  be  ascertained  by 
measurement,  until  freed  by  prescribed  rites  of  expi- 
ation (Deut.  xxi.  1-9).  The  guilt  of  murder  is 
one  for  which  "  satisfaction  "  was  forbidden  (Num. 
xnv.  31).  [H.  H.] 

BLOOD,  ISSUE  OF  (OT  3«  S  3T,  Rabbin.; 
ftuxu.  taborans).  The  term  is  in  Scripture  ap- 
plied only  to  the  case  of  women  under  menstru- 
ation or  the  flunis  uleri  (Lev.  xv.  19-30 ;  Matt.  ix. 
20,  ywh  alpofifioowra ;  Hark  v.  25  and  Luke  viii. 
43,  o&ra  iv  /M<r«<  aljurroj).  The  latter  caused  a 
permanent  legal  uncleanness,  the  former  a  tempo- 
rary one,  mostly  for  seven  days ;  after  which  she 
was  to  be  puriBed  by  the  customary  offering.  The 
"  bloody  flux "  (eWerrtpfa)  in  Acts  xxviii.  8, 
where  the  patient  is  of  the  male  sex,  is,  probably,  a 
medically  correct  term  (see  Bartholini  de  Morbis 
Biblicis,  17).  [H.  H.] 

BLOOD,  BEVENGER  OF  foil ;  GotT). 
It  was,  and  even  still  is,  a  common  practice  among 
nations  of  patriarchal  habits,  that  the  nearest  of  kin 
should,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  avenge  the  death  of  a 
murdered  relative.  The  early  impressions  and  practice 
on  this  subject  may  be  gathered  from  writings  of  a 
different  though  very  early  age  and  of  different  coun- 
tries (Gen.  xxxiv.  30 ;  Horn.  II.  xxiii.  84,  88,  xxiv. 
480,  482 ;  Od.  xv.  270,  276 ;  Miiller  on  Aeschyl. 
Eton.  c.  ii.  A.  If  B.).  Compensation  for  murder 
is  allowed  by  the  Koran,  and  he  who  transgresses 
after  this  by  killing  the  murderer  shall  suffer  a 
grievous  punishment  (Sale,  Koran,  ii.  p.  21,  and 
xvii.  p.  230).  Among  the  Bedouins,  and  other 
Arab  tribes,  should  the  offer  of  blood-money  be  re- 
fused, the  '  Thar,"  or  law  of  blood,  comes  into  ope- 
ration, and  any  person  within  the  fifth  degree  of 
blood  from  the  homicide  may  be  legally  killed  by 
any  one  within  the  same  degree  of  consanguinity  to 
the  victim.  Frequently  the  homicide  will  wander 
from  tent  to  tent  over  the  Desert,  or  even  rove 
through  the  towns  and  villages  on  its  borders  with 


a  chain  round  his  neck  and  in  rags  begging  contri- 
butions from  the  charitable  to  pay  the  apportioned 
blood-money.    Three  days  and  four  hours  are  al- 
lowed to  the  persons  included  within  the  '  Thar,' . 
for  escape.    The  right  to  blood-revenge  is  never 
lost,  except  as  annulled  by  compensation:  it  de- 
scends to  the  latest  generation.    Similar  customs 
with  local  distinctions  are  found  in  Persia,  Abyssi- 
nia, among  the  Druses  and  Circassians.  (Niebuhr, 
Deter,  de  FArabie,  pp.  28,  30,  Voyage,  ii.  p. 
350  ;  Burckhardt,  Notes  on  tie  Bedouins,  pp.  60, 
85,  Travels  in  Arabia,  i.  p.  409,  ii.  330,  Syria, 
pp.  540, 113,  643 ;  Layard,  Attn,  a?  Bab.  pp.  305- 
307    Chardin,  Voyages,  vol.  vi.  pp.  107-112.) 
Money-compensations  for  homicide  are  appointed  by  t 
the  Hindu  law  (Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  chap,  vii.), ' 
and  Tacitus  remarks  thut  among  the  German  nations  «-6u 
"  luitur  homiddium  ceito  armentorum  ac  peoorum 
numero"  {Germ.  21).    By  the  Anglo-Saxon  law 
also  money-compensation  for  homicide,  wer-gild,  was « 
sanctioned  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  rank  of  the 
murdered  person  (Lappenberg,  ii.  336 ;  Lingard,  i. 
411,414). 

The  spirit  of  all  legislation  on  the  subject  has 
probably  been  to  restrain  the  licence  of  punish- 
ment assumed  by  relatives,  and  to  limit  the  duration  * 
of  feuds.    The  law  of  Moses  was  very  precise  in  its 
directions  on  the  subject  of  Retaliation. 

1.  The  wilful  murderer  was  to  be  put  to  death 
without  permission  of  compensation.    The  nearest  * 
relative  of  the  deceased  became  the  authorized 

avenger  of  blood  (^Mj,  the  redeemer,  or  avenger, 

as  next  of  kin,  Gesen.  s.  v.  p.  254,  who  rejects 
the  opinion  of  Michaelis,  giving  it  the  sig.  of  "  pol- 
luted," »'.  e.  till  the  murder  was  avenged  (4  iyx'tr- 
rtiuy,  LXX., propinquus  occisi,  Vulg.,  Num.  ixrv. 
19),  and  was  bound  to  execute  retaliation  himself 
if  it  lay  in  his  power.  The  king,  however,  in  later 
times  appears  to  have  had  the  power  of  restraining 
this  licence.  The  shedder  of  blood  was  thus  re- 
garded as  impious  and  polluted  (Num.  xxxv.  16-31 ; 
Deut.  xix.  11 ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  7,  11, xvi.  8,  and  iii.  29, 
with  1  K.  ii.  31,  33 ;  1  Chr.  xxiv.  22-25). 

2.  The  law  of  retaliation  was  not  to  extend  be- 
yond the  immediate  offender  (Dent.  xxiv.  16 ;  2  K. 
xiv.  6 ;  2  Chr.  xxv.  4 ;  Jer.  xixi.  29-30 ;  Ezek. 
xviii.  20;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §39). 

3.  The  involuntary  shedder  of  blood  was  per-  . 
mitted  to  take  flight  to  one  of  six  Levitical  cities, 
specially  appointed  out  of  the  48  as  cities  of  refuge, 
three  on  each  side  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  xxxv.  22, 
23 ;  Deut.  xix.  4-6.  The  cities  were  Kedesh,  in 
Mouut  Naphtali ;  Shechem,  in  Mount  Ephraim ; 
Hebron,  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah.  On  the  E. 
side  of  Jordan,  Bezer,  in  Reuben ;  liamoth,  In  Gad  ■ 
Golan,  in  Manasseh  (Josh.  xx.  7,  8).  The  elders  ct 
the  city  of  refuge  were  to  hear  his  case  and  protect 
him  till  he  could  be  tried  before  the  authorities  of 
his  own  city.  If  the  act  were  then  decided  to  have 
been  involuntary,  he  was  taken  back  to  the  city  of 
refuge,  round  which  an  area  with  a  radius  of  2000 
(3000,  Patrick)  cubits  was  assigned  as  the  limit  of 
protection,  and  was  to  remain  there  in  safety  till  . 
the  death  of  the  high-priest  for  the  time  being.  Be- 
yond the  limit  of  the  city  of  refuge  the  revenger 
might  slay  him,  but  after  the  high-priest's  death  he 
might  return  to  his  home  with  impunity  (Num.  xxxv. 
25,  28 ;  Josh.  xx.  4,  6).  The  roads  to  the  cities 
were  to  be  kept  open  (Deut.  xix.  3). 

To  these  particulars  the  Talmudists  add,  among 
others  of  an  absurd  kind,  the  following:  at  the 
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cross-roads  posts  were  erected  bearing  tie  word 
refuge,  to  direct  the  fugitive.    All  facilities 
of  water  and  situation  were  provided  in  the  cities: 
no  implements  of  war  or  chase  were  allowed  there. 
The  mothers  of  high-priests  used  to  send  presents  to 
the  detained  persons  to  prevent  their  wishing  for 
the  high-priest's  death.    If  the  fugitive  died  before 
the  high-priest,  his  bones  were  sent  home  after  the 
high-priest's  death  (P.  Fagios  in  Targ.  Onk.  Ap. 
Rittershus.  de  Jure  Asyli,  Crit.  Sacr.  viii.  p.159 ; 
Lightfoot,  Cent.  CAorogr.  c.  50,  Op.  ii.  p.  208). 
4.  If  a  person  were  found  dead,  the  elders  of  the 
1  nearest  city  were  to  meet  in  a  rough  valley  un- 
touched by  the  plough,  and  washing  their  hands 
ver  a  beheaded  heifer,  protest  their  innocence  of  the 
deed,  and  deprecate  the  anger  of  the  Almighty  (Deut. 
xxi.  1-9).  [H.  W.  P.] 

BOANER'GES  (Bonrtfyis),  a  Uame  signify- 
•ing  viol  ftpomis,  "  sons  of  thunder,"  given  by 
our  Lord  to  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  James  and 
John.    It  is  the  Aramaic  pronunciation  (according 
to  which  Scheva  is  sounded  as  oa)  of  CjTj  '33. 

The  latter  word  in  Hebrew  signifies  a  tumult  or 
uproar  (Ps.  ii.  1),  but  in  Arabic  and  Syriac  thunder. 
Probably  the  name  had  respect  to  the  fiery  real  of  the 
brothers,  signs  of  which  we  may  see  in  Luke  ix.  54 ; 
Mark  ix.  38;  comp.  Matt.  xx.  20  ff.       [H.  A.] 

BOAR  ("njn,  Chattr),  a  pachydermatous 
animal,  mentioned  only  by  this  name  in  Ps.  Ixxx. 
14,  but  in  several  other  passages  where  the  do- 
mesticated animal  is  meant  the  A.  V.  has  swine 
(Lev.  xi.  7  ;  Deut.  xiv.  8 ;  Prov.  xi.  22 ;  Is.  Ixv. 
4,  lxvi.  3).  The  boar  is  an  animal  which  com- 
mits great  ravages  upon  vineyards,  and  it  is  in 
this  connexion  that  he  is  mentioned  by  the  Psalmist. 
Pococke  observed  very  large  herds  of  wild  swine 
by  the  Jordan  where  it  flows  into  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  and  among  the  reeds  by  the  shore  of  that 
sea.  This  habit  of  lurking  in  reeds  was  known 
to  the  Assyrians,  and  sculptured  on  their  monu- 
ments (see  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  109). 
"I'jn  is  from  an  unused  root  "Itn  (circumivit,  volvit, 

quod  se  militant  in  luto  porct).  The  LXX.  render 
it  <rus  or  Ij,  but  in  the  N.  T.  X»tpos  i»  used  for 
"swine.  [W.D.] 

BO'AZ  (yfo,  fleetnen ;  Boof;  Baoz).  1.  A 
wealthy  Bethlehemite,  kinsman  to  Elimelech,  the 
husband  of  Naomi.  Finding  that  the  kinsman  of 
Ruth,  who  stood  in  a  still  nearer  relation  than  him- 
self, was  unwilling  to  perform  the  office  of  htii,  he 
had  those  obligations  publicly  transferred  with  the 
usual  ceremonies  to  his  own  discharge ;  and  hence 
it  became  his  duty  by  the  "  levirate  law  "  to  marry 
Ruth  (although  it  is  hinted,  Ruth  iii.  10,  that  he 
was  much  her  senior,  and  indeed  this  fact  is  evident 
whatever  system  of  chronology  we  adopt),  and  to 
redeem  the  estates  of  her  deceased  husband  Mahlon 
(iv.  1  ff. ;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §157).  He  gladly 
undertook  these  responsibilities,  and  their  happy 
union  was  blessed  by  the  birth  of  Obed,  from  whom 
in  a  direct  line  our  Lord  was  descended.  No  ob- 
jection seems  to  have  arisen  on  the  score  of  Ruth's 
Moabitish  birth;  a  fact  which  has  some  bearing 
on  the  date  of  the  narrative  (cf.  Exr.  ix.  1  ff.). 
[Bethlehem.] 

Boaz  is  mentioned  in  the  genealogy  (Matt.  i.  5), 
but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  assigning  his  date. 
The  genealogy  in  Ruth  (ir.  18-22)  only  allows  10  i 


I  generations  for  850  years,  and  only  4  for  the  450 
i  yean  between  Salmon  and  David,  if  (as  is  almost 
certain  from  St.  Matt,  and  from  Jewish  tradition) 
the  Rahab  mentioned  is  Rahab  the  harlot.  If  Boas 
be  identical  with  the  judge  Ibzan  [Ibzan],  as  is 
,  stated  with  some  shadow  of  probability  by  the  Je- 
,  rusalem  Talmud  and  various  Rabbis,  several  gent- 
,  rations  must  be  inserted.  Dr.  Kennicott,  from  the 
difference  in  form  between  Salman  and  Salmon 
(Ruth  v.  20, 21),  supposes  that  by  mistake  two  dif- 
ferent men  were  identified  (Dissert,  i.  543) ;  but  we 
want  at  least  three  generations,  and  this  supposition 
gives  us  only  one.  Mill  quotes  from  Nicolas  Sy- 
ranus  the  theory,  "  dicunt  majores  nostri,  et  bene 
quod  videtnr,  quod  tree  fuerint  Boot  tibi  succe- 
dentet;  in  lift.  i.  isti  tres  sub  uno  nomine  com- 
prehenduntur."  Even  if  we  shorten  the  period  of 
the  Judges  to  240  years,  we  must  suppose  that 
Boaz  was  the  youngest  son  of  Salmon,  and  that  he 
did  not  marry  till  the  age  of  65  (Dr.  Mill,  On  the 
Oenealogia;  Lord  A.  Hervey,  Id.  262,  &c). 

2.  Boaz,  the  name  of  one  of  Solomon's 
brazen  pillars  erected  in  the  temple  porch. 
[JaCHIN.1  It  stood  on  the  left,  and  was  17J 
cubits  high  (1  K.  vii.  15,  21 ;  2  Chr.  iii.  15 ; 
Jer.  Iii.  21).  It  was  hollow  and  surmounted  by  a 
chapiter,  5  cubits  high,  ornamented  with  net-work 
and  100  pomegranates.  The  apparent  discrepancies 
in  stating  the  height  of  it,  arise  from  the  including 
and  excluding  of  the  ornament  which  united  the 
shaft  to  the  chapiter,  &c.  [F.  W.  F.] 

BOC'CAS  (6  BoKxd* ;  Boccus),  a  priest  in 
the  hue  of  Esdras  (1  Esd.  viii.  2).  [  Bukki  ; 
Borith.] 

BOCHTERU  (n?b ;  Boom;  1  Chr.  viii.  38, 
ix.  44,  according  to  the  present  Hebrew  text),  son  of 
Azel ;  but  rendered  towtoVokos  by  LXX.  in  both 
passages,  as  if  pointed  lTb3.  [Becher.]  [A.C.H.] 

BO'CHIM  (D'Sbn,  Mo  weepers ;  6  K\av9/ii,y, 
KKavSnaves ;  locus  flentium  sine  lacrunumtm),  a 
place  on  the  west  of  Jordan  above  Gilgal  (Judg.  ii. 
1  and  5),  so  called  because  the  people  "  wept " 
there. 

BOHANflni;  Bday;  Boen),  *  Reubenite, 
after  whom  a  stone  was  named,  possibly  erected  to 
commemorate  some  achievement  in  the  conquest  of 
Palestine  (comp.  1  Sam.  vii.  12).  Its  position  was 
on  the  border  of  the  territories  of  Benjamin  and 
Jtidah  between  Betharabnh  and  Bethhogla  on  the 
E.,  and  Adummim  and  Enshemesh  on  the'  W. 
Its  exact  situation  is  unknown  (Josh.  xv.  6,  xviii. 
17).   [Stones.]  [W.  L.  B.] 

BONDAGE.  [Slavery.] 
BOOK.  [Writing.] 

BOOTHS.  [Succoth;  Tabernacles,  Feast 
op.] 

BOOTY.  This  consisted  of  captives  of  both 
sexes,  cattle,  and  whatever  a  captured  city  might 
contain,  especially  metallic  treasures.  Within  the 
limits  of  Canaan  no  captives  were  to  be  made  (Deut. 
xx.  14  and  16) ;  beyond  those  limits,  in  case  of 
warlike  resistance,  all  the  women  and  children  were 
to  be  made  captives,  and  the  men  put  to  death.  A 
special  charge  was  given  to  destroy  the  "  pictures 
and  images  "  of  the  Canaanites,  as  tending  to  idola- 
try (Num.  xxxiii.  52).  The  case  of  Amalek  was  a 
special  one,  in  which  Saul  was  bidden  to  destroy  the 
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cattle.  So  alio  was  that  of  the  expedition  against 
And,  in  which  the  people  took  a  row  to  destroy  the 
cities,  and  that  of  Jericho,  on  which  the  curse  of 
God  seems  to  hare  rested,  and  the  gold  and  silver, 
See.  of  which  were  viewed  as  reserved  wholly  for 
Him  (1  Sam.  xv.  2,  3;  Num.  xxi.  2;  Josh.  vi. 
19).  The  law  of  booty  was  that  it  should  be  di- 
vided equally  between  the  army  who  won  it  and 
the  people  of  Israel,  but  of  the  former  half  one 
head  in  every  500  was  reserved  to  God,  and  appro- 
priated to  the  priests,  and  of  the  latter  one  in  every 
50  was  similarly  reserved  and  appropriated  to  the 
Levi  tea  (Num.  xxxi.  26-47).  As  regarded  the  army 
David  added  a  regulation  that  the  baggage-guard 
should  share  equally  with  the  troops  engaged.  The 
present  made  by  David  out  of  his  booty  to  the  elders 
of  towns  in  Judah  was  an  act  of  grateful  courtesy 
merely,  though  perhaps  suggested  by  the  law,  Num. 
1.  c  So  the  spoils  devoted  by  him  to  provide 
for  the  temple,  must  be  regarded  as  a  freewill 
offering  (1  Sam.  xxx.  24-26;  2  Sam.  viii.  11;  1 
Chr.  xxvi.  27).  [H.  H.] 

BO'OZ  (Rec.  T.  Bo<Sf ;  Lachm .  with  ABD,  Botfs ; 
Booz),  Matt.  i.  5  ;  Luke  iii.  32.  [Boaz.] 

BO'EITH  (Borith),  a  priest  in  the  line  of 
Esdras  (2  Esd.  i.  2).    The  name  is  a  corruption 

Of  BUKKI. 

BORBOWING.  [Loan.] 

BOS'CATH  (n&V3),  2  K.  rdi.  1.  [Boz- 

KATH.] 

»  -» 

BO'SOB,  1.  (Bwip;  J»AC0Or»;  Bosor),  a 

city  both  large  and  fortified,  on  the  East  of  Jordan 
in  the  land  of  Gilead  (Galaad),  named  with  Bozrah 
(Bosora),  Carnaim,  and  other  places  in  1  Mace.  v. 
26,  36.  It  is  probably  Bkzf.r,  though  there  is 
nothing  to  make  the  identification  certain. 

2.  (!  BoVop,  ex  Bosor),  the  Aramaic  mode  of 
pronouncing  the  name  of  Beor,  the  lather  of 
Balaam  (2  Pet.  ii.  15);  in  accordance  with  the 
substitution,  frequent  in  Chaldce,  of  V  for  J)  (see 
Gesenius,  1 144).  [G.] 

*  ■» 

BOS'OEA  (Boo-ooo,  and  Boo-o^S;  J'j0^  ; 

Barata,  Bosor),  a  strong  city  in  Gilead  taken  by 
Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mac.  v.  26,  28),  doubtless 
the  same  as  Bozrah. 

BOTTLE.  The  words  which  are  rendered  in 
A.  V.  of  0.  T.  "  bottle"  are,  1.  JlOPl  (Gen.  Mi. 
14, 15,19);  tWoi;  uter:  a  skin-bottle.  2.  ^33, 
or        (1  Sam.  x.  3 ;  Job  xxxviii.  37 ;  Jer.  xiii. 

12 ;  Is.  v.  10,  xxx.  14 ;  Lam.  iv.  2) ;  iryytiov, 
Ktpdfxioy,  iffxhs;  uter,  vas  testenm,  lagena, 
laguncula.  3.  p33p2  (Jer.  xix.  1) ;  finds  iarpi- 

kivos;  laguncula.  4. (Josh.  ix.  4,  13;  Judg. 
iv.  19;  1  Sam.  xvi.  20;  Ps.  cxix.  83);  aVxor; 
uter,  lagena. 

In  N.  T.  the  only  word  rendered  "  bottle "  is 
lurxis  (Matt.  ix.  27 ;  Mark  ii.  18 ;  Luke  v.  33). 
The  bottles  of  Scripture  are  thus  evidently  of 
two  kinds.  1.  The  skin  bottle;  2.  The  bottle 
of  earthen  or  glass-ware,  both  of  them  capable 
of  being  closed  from  the  air.  1.  The  skin 
bottle  will  be  best  described  in  the  following 
account  collected  from  Chardin  and  others.  The 
Arabs,  and  all  those  that  lead  a  wandering  life, 
keep  their  water,  milk,  and  other  liquors,  in 


leathern  bottles.  These  are  made  of  goatskins. 
When  the  animal  is  killed,  they  cut  off  its  feet  and 
its  head,  and  they  draw  it  in  this  manner  out  of 
the  skin,  without  opening  its  belly.  In  Arabia 
they  are  tanned  with  acacia-bark  and  the  hairy 
part  left  outside.  If  not  tanned,  a  disagreeable 
taste  is  imparted  to  the  water.  They  afterwards 
sew  up  the  places  where  the  legs  were  cut  off 
and  the  tail,  and  when  it  is  rilled  they  tie  it 
about  the  neck.  The  great  leathern  bottles  are 
mode  of  the  skin  of  a  he-goat,  and  the  small  ones, 
that  serve  instead  of  a  bottle  of  water  on  the  road, 
are  made  of  a  kid's  skin.  These  bottles  when  rent 
are  repaired  sometimes  by  setting  in  a  piece ;  some- 
times by  gathering  up  the  wounded  place  in  man- 
ner of  a  purse;  sometimes  they  put  in  a  round 
flat  piece  of  wood,  and  by  that  means  stop  the 
hole  (Chardin,  ii.  405,  viii.  409 ;  Wells  ted,  Arabia, 
i.  89,  ii.  78 ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii.  c.  1 .  Hornier, 
from  Chardin' s  notes,  ed.  Clarke,  i.  284).  Bruce 
gives  a  description  of  a  vessel  of  the  same 
kind,  but  larger.  "  A  gerba  is  an  ox's  skin, 
squared,  and  the  edges  sewed  together  by  a 
doable  seam,  which  does  not  let  out  water.  An 
opening  is  left  at  the  top,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  buughole  of  a  cask;  around  this  the  skin  is 
gathered  to  the  size  of  a  large  handful,  which, 
when  the  gerba  is  full  of  water,  is  tied  round  with 
whipcord.  These  gerhas  contain  about  sixty  gallons 
each,  and  two  of  them  are  the  load  of  a  camel. 
They  are  then  all  besmeared  on  the  outside  with 
grease,  as  well  to  hinder  the  water  from  oozing 
through,  as  to  prevent  its  being  evaporated  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun  upon  the  gerba,  which,  in  fact, 
happened  to  us  twice,  so  as  to  put  us  in  danger  of 
perishing  with  thirst."   (  Travels,  iv.  334.) 


Skm  Bottles.   (From  thv  Mumo  Borbonicu.j 


Wine-bottles  of  skin  are  mentioned  as  used  by 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Egyptians,  by  Homer  (  Od. 
vi.  78,  oTiw  fx*"**  'Aoxej  tv  alyelip  ;  II.  iii. 
247);  by  Herodotus,  as  used  in  Egypt  (ii.  121), 
where  he  speaks  of  letting  the  wine  out  of  the  skin 
by  the  wott&y,  tht  end  usually  tied  up  to  serve  as 
the  neck;  by  Virgil  (Georg.  ii.  384).  Also  by 
Athenaeus,  who  mentions  a  large  skin-bottle  of  the 
nature  of  the  gerba  {luritbs  <Vt  *apSa\wv  tippdruv 
i^aniiiros,  v.  28  p.  199).  Chardin  sap  that 
wine  in  Persia  is  preserved  in  skins  saturated  with 
pitch,  which,  when  good,  impart  no  flavour  to  the 
wine  ( Voyages,  iv.  75).  Skins  for  wine  or  other 
liquids  are  in  use  to  this  day  in  Spain,  where  thev 
are  called  borrachas. 

The  effect  of  external  heat  upon  a  skin-bottle  is 
indicated  in  Ps.  cxix.  83,  "  a  bottle  in  the  smoke," 
and  of  expansion  produced  by  fermentation  in  Matt, 
ix.  17,  "  new  wine  in  old  bottles." 

2.  Vessels  of  metal,  earthen,  or  glass  ware  for 
liquids  were  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  Egyptians, 
Etruscans,  and  Assyrians  (xpvtfSrinros  $id\ri 
Tvpo-iM'Jt,  Athen.  i.  20  (28] ;  upyupi-n  <ptd\i),  II. 
xxiii.  243;  an<t>(6erov  <pii\T)V  iirtJporroi',  270), 
and  also  no  doubt  among  the  Jews,  especially  in  later 
times.  Thus  Jer.  xix.  1,  "a  potter's  earthen  bottle." 
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The  Jews  probably  borrowed  their  manufactures  in 
this  particular  from  Egypt,  which  was  celebrated 
for  glass  work,  as  remains  and  illustrations  of 
Egyptian  workmanship  are  extant  at  least  as  early 
as  the  15th  century  B.C.  (Wilkinson,  ii.  59,  60). 


Glass  bottles  of  the  3rd  or  4th  century  B.C. 
have  been  found  at  Babylon  by  Mr.  Layard.  At 
Cairo  many  persons  obtain  a  livelihood  by  selling 
Nile  water,  which  is  carried  by  camels  or  asses  in 
skins,  or  by  the  canier  himself  on  his  back  in 
pitchers  of  porous  grey  earth  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii. 
153,  155;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  611;  Maundrell, 
Journey,  p.  407,  Bohn;  Wilkinson,  Egypt,  c.  iii. 
vol.  i.  148-158;  Diet,  of  Antiq.  Vinum;  Layard, 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  196,  503;  Gesenius, 
s.ro.)  [H.  W.  P.] 


Aagmaa  GUm  Boalo.   (From  Iba  Brttah  Hiaeum  CoUtcUan.) 


BOW.  [Arms.] 

BOWL.  1.  n^J ;  arperrhr  iy6<niov;  funi- 
culus ;  see  Ges.p.288.  2.  ^>DD;  XtKdvri ;  concha. 
3.  SfiD ;  also  in  A.  V.  dish.  4.  ;  upariip ; 
ecypkus.  5.  JVj?3D  ;  xiaBot ;  cyathus.  Of  these 
words  (1)  may  be  taken  to  indicate  chiefly  round- 
ness, from  773,  roll,  as  a  ball  or  globe,  placed  as 
an  ornament  on  the  tops  or  capitals  of  columns 
(I  K.  vii.  41 ;  2  Chr.  iv.  12,  13)  ;  also  the  knob 
or'  boss  from  which  proceed  the  branches  of  a 
candlestick  (Zech.  iv.  2),  and  also  a  suspended  lamp, 
in  A.  V.  "golden  bowl"  (Eccl.  xii.  6).  (2) 
indicating  lowness,  is  perhaps  a  shallow  dish  or 
basin;  (3)  a  hollow  vessel;  (4)  a  round  vessel 
(Jer.  xxxv.  5)  Ktpifuoy  LXX. ;  (5)  a  lustratory 
vessel,  from  flj?},  pure. 

A  like  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  precise 
form  and  material  of  these  vessels  as  is  noticed 
under  Basin.  Bowls  would  probably  be  used 
at  meals  for  liquids,  or  broth,  or  pottage  (2  K. 
iv.  40).    Modem  Arabs  are  content  with  a  few 


wooden  bowls.  In  the  Brit.  Mus.  are  deposited 
several  terra-cotta  bowls  with  Chaldaean  inscrip- 
tions of  a  superstitious  character,  expressing  chamu 
against  sickness  and  evil  spirits,  which  may  pos- 
sibly explain  the  "  divining  cup  "  of  Joseph  (Gen. 
xliv.  5).  The  bowl  was  filled  with  some  liquid 
and  drunk  off  as  a  charm  against  evil.  See  a  case 
of  Tippoo  Sahib  drinking  water  out  of  a  black  stone 
as  a  charm  against  misfortune  (Gleig,  Life  of  Munro, 
i.  218).  One  of  the  Brit.  Mus.  bowls  stril  retains 
the  stain  of  a  liquid.  These  bowls,  however,  are 
thought  by  Mr.  Birch  not  to  be  very  ancient 
(Lavard,  Kin.  and  Bab.  509,  511, 526.  Birch,  Anc. 
Pottery,  i.  154.   Shaw,  231.)         [H.  W.  P.] 

BOX-TBEE  (nWMFI,  Teasshur),  a  tree  men- 
tioned twice  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  and  in  one  passage 
as  a  product  of  Mount  Lebanon  (Is.  xli.  19,  lx.  13). 
It  is  translated  box-tree  in  A.  V.  and  buxus  in  the 
Vulgate,  but  is  properly  a  species  of  cedar,  called 
Scherbin,  to  be  recognized  by  the  small  size  of  the 
cones,  and  the  upward  tendency  of  the  branches.  (See 
Niebuhr's  Arab.  p.  149.)  This  last  character  explains 
the  derivation  from  1C7N,  erectm  fvit,  whence 
"WBWI,  erectm  =  proceritai  =  proeera  arbor. 
In  both  the  above-quoted  passages  the  word  is  con- 
nected in  the  A.  V.  with  the  fir-f  ee  and  the  pine- 
tree.  In  Is.  xli.  19  the  LXX.  do  not  translate  it 
at  all,  and  they  render  ntSt?  by  xijov ;  in  Is.  Ix. 
13  they  translate  it  by  xiSpoy. 

There  is  no  reference  to  the  "tttWR  in  Stanley's 

enumeration  of  the  trees  of  Palestine  (Stanley's 
Sinai  and  Palatine,  pp.  139-146,  App.  p.  517- 
.vj  1 ) ,  and  possibly  the  name  is  synonymous  with 
PK ;  but  Kobinson,  in  his  latest  volume  of  Biblical 

Researches  in  Palestine,  mentions  a  grove  near  el- 
I  l.i  In h  which  only  the  natives  speak  of  as  Arez, 
though  the  tree  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
.  and  is  probably  the  Sherbin.  (SeeCels.  Hierob. 
i.  pp.  74,  79;  Freytag,  Lex.  ii.  p.  408;  Rob.  iii. 
593.)  *         [W.  D.] 

BO'ZEZ  (fx)!!,  shining,  according  to  the  con- 
jecture of  Gesenius,  Thes.  229 ;  BaWl ;  Bases), 
the  name  of  one  of  the  two  «'  sharp  rocks  "  (He- 
brew, "teeth  of  the  cliff")  "between  the  pas- 
sages" by  which  Jonathan  entered  the  Philis- 
tine garrison.  It  seems  to  have  been  that  on  the 
north  side  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4,  5).  Robinson  notices 
two  hills  of  blunt  conical  form  in  the  bottom  of 
the  Wadij  Suweinit  just  below  Mukhmds  (i.  441 
and  iii.  289).  Stanley,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
not  make  them  out  (S.  Sr  P.  205,  note).  And  indeed 
these  hills  answer  neither  to  the  expression  of  the 
text  nor  the  requirements  of  the  narrative.  [G.] 

BOZ'KATH  (nj3V3  ;  Bootiow*  ;  Alex.  Ma<r- 
%6S  ;  in  Kings,  BcurovpAB  ;  Joseph.  Bo<nct'6  ; 
Bascath,  Besecath),  a  city  of  Judah  in  the  Shefelah  ; 
named  with  Lachish  (Josh.  xv.  39).  It  is  men- 
tioned once  again  (2  K.  xxii.  1)  as  the  native  place 
of  the  mother  of  king  Josiah.  Here  it  is  spelt  in 
the  A.  V.  "  Boscath.  No  trace  of  the  site  has  yet 
been  discovered.  [G.] 

BOZ'BAH  (nnV3,  possibly  from  a  root  with 
the  force  of  restraining,  therefore  used  for  a  sheep- 
fold,  Gesen.  s.  V. ;  Botr6jlfia ;  Booio,  also  ixu- 
pina  Jer.  xlix.  22,  T«<xot  Am.  i.  12;  Basra), 
the  name  of  more  than  one  place  on  the  east  of 
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Palestine.  1.  In  Edom — the  city  of  Jobab  the  son 
of  Znrah,  one  of  the  early  longs  of  that  nation 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  33;  1  Clir.  i.  44).  This  is  doubtless 
the  place  mentioned  in  later  times  by  Isaiah  (xxxiv. 
6,  lxiii.  I  (in  connexion  with  Edom),  and  by  Jere- 
miah (xlix.  13,  22),  Amos  (i.  12),  and  Micah  (ii. 
12,  "  sheep  of  B„"  comp.  Is.  xxxiv.  6 :  the  word 
is  here  rendered  by  the  Vnlgate  and  by  Gesenius 
«  fold,"  "  the  sheep  of  the  fold,"  Ges.  Thtt.  230). 
It  was  known  to  Eusebius,  who  speaks  of  it  in  the 
Onomastkon  {Boaif)  as  a  city  of  Esan  in  the 
mountains  of  Idumaea.  in  connexion  with  Is.  lxiii.  1. 
and  in  contradistinction  to  Bostra  in  Peraea.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  modem  representative 
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of  Bozrah  is  el-Buaaireh,  JJ 


\,  which  was 


18,  25,  rendered  "bracelet,"  but  meaning  pro- 
bably "a  string  by  which  a  seal-ring  was  sus- 
pended "  (Gesen.  >.  t>.). 


first  visited  by  Burckhardt  (Syr.  407 ;  Beszeyra), 
and  lies  on  the  mountain  district  to  the  S.E.  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  between  Tfiftleh  and  Petra,  about  halt- 
way  between  the  latter  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Irby 
and  Mangles  mention  it  under  the  name  of  Ipseyra 
and  Bsaida  (chap.  viii. :  see  also  Robinson,  ii.  167). 
The  "  goats "  which  Isaiah  connects  with  the  place 
were  found  in  large  numbers  in  this  neighbourhood 
by  Burckhardt  {Syr.  405). 

2.  In  his  catalogue  of  the  cities  of  the  land  of 
Moab,  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  24)  mentions  a  Bozrah  as 
in  "the  plain  country"  (ver.  21,  TB^Sil  pN, 

i.  e.  the  high  level  downs  on  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  of  the  lower  Jordan,  the  Belha  of  the 
modern  Arabs).  Here  lay  Heshbon,  Nebo,  Kirjath- 
aim.  Diblalhaim,  and  the  other  towns  named  in  this 
passage,  and  it  is  here  that  we  presume  Bozrah 
should  be  sought,  and  not,  as  has  been  lately  sug- 
gested, at  Bostra,  the  Roman  city  in  Basban  full 
sixty  miles  from  Heshbon  (Porter's  Damascus,  ii. 
1 63,  &c.).  On  the  other  hand  Bozrah  stands  by 
itself  in  this  passage  of  Jeremiah,  not  being  men- 
tioned in  any  of  the  other  lists  of  the  cities  of 
Moab,  e.g.  Num.  xxxii. ;  Josh,  xiii.;  Is.  xvi.;  Ez. 
xxv. ;  and  the  catalogue  of  Jeremiah  is  expressly 
said  to  include  cities  both  "far  and  near"  (xlviii. 
24^.  Some  weight  also  is  due  to  the  consideration 
of  the  improbability  that  a  town  at  a  later  date  so 
important  and  in  so  excellent  a  situation  should  be 
entirely  omitted  from  the  Scripture.  Still  there  is 
the  fact  of  the  specification  of  its  position  as  in  the 
Mishor ;  and  also  this,  that  in  a  country  where  the 
very  kings  were  "sheep-masters"  (2  K.  iii.  4), 
a  name  signifying  a  sheepfold  must  have  been  of 
common  occurrence. 

For  the  Roman  Bostra,  the  modem  Busra,  on 
the  south  border  of  the  Hauran,  see  Reland,  665, 
and  Porter,  ii.  chap.  12.  [G.] 

BRACELET  (iTjjJVK;  aVAAuw;  x*'»»»0- 
Under  Armlet  an  account  is  given  of  these  orna- 
ments, the  materials  of  which  they  were  generally 
made,  the  manner  in  which  they  were  worn,  &c. 
Besides  HTyVNI  three  other  words  are  translated 
by  '*  bracelet "  in  the  Bible,  viz. :  1.  TDV  (from 
lOV  to  fasten),  Num.  mi.  50,  tec. ;  2.  rnt?  (a 
chain,  at ipi,  from  its  being  wreathed,  Ttff).  It 

only  occurs  in  this  sense  in  Is.  iii.  19,  but 
compare  the  expression  "  wreathen  chains "  in  Ex. 
xxriii.  14,  22.  Bracelets  of  fine  twisted  Venetian 
gold  are  still  common  in  Egypt  (Lane,  ii.  368, 

Append.  A.  and  plates);  3.        ,  Gen.  xxx viii. 

VOL.  I. 


Gold  EgvpUua  Bracelet.  (Wilknwoo.) 

Men  as  well  as  women  wore  bracelets,  as  we  see 
from  Cant.  v.  14,  which  may  be  rendered,  "  His 
wrists  are  circlets  of  gold  full  .set  with  topazes." 
Layard  says  of  the  Assyrian  kings :  "  The  arms 
were  encircled  by  armlets,  and  the  wrists  by  brace- 
lets, all  equally  remarkable  for  the  taste  and  beauty 
of  the  design  and  workmanship.  In  the  centre  of  the 
bracelets  were  stars  and  rosettes,  which  were  probably 
inlaid  with  precious  stones  "  (Nineveh,  ii.  323). 
These  may  be  observed  on  the  sculptures  in  the  British 
Museum.  [Armlet  ;  Anklet.]       [F.  W.  F.] 


AmjriND  Btmcelet  CUup.    (NiacTefa  MajbU*) 

BRAMBLE.    [Thistle;  Thorn.] 

BRASS  (xoAwfe).    The  word  TOTI?  (from 

the  root  BYO,  to  shine)  is  improperly  translated  by 

"  brass  "  in  the  earlier  books  of  Scripture,  since  the 
Hebrews  were  not  acquainted  with  the  compound  of 
copper  and  zinc  known  by  that  name.  In  most 
places  of  the  0.  T.  the  correct  translation  would  be 
copper  (although  it  may  sometimes  possibly  mean 
bronze  (xaA/co s  Kinpaplvos),  a  compound  of  copper 
and  tin.  Indeed  a  simple  metal  was  obviously  in- 
tended, as  we  see  from  Deut.  viii.  9,  "  out  of  whose 
hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass,"  and  Job  xxviii.  2, 
"  Brass  is  molten  out  of  the  stone,"  and  Deut.  xxxiii. 
25, "  Thy  shoes  shall  be  iron  and  brass,"  which  seems 
to  be  a  promise  that  Asher  should  have  a  district 
rich  in  mines,  which  we  know  to  have  been  the 
case,  since  Euseb.  (viii.  15,  17)  speaks  of  the  Chris- 
tians being  condemned  toii  fcari  tairtb  ttJi  IlaXai- 
<rrln\s  xa^*a>'  ptrdWois  (Lightfoot,  Cent. 
Chorogr.  c.  99).  [Asher.] 

Copper  was  known  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
the  invention  of  working  it  is  attributed  to  Tubal- 
cain  (Gen.  iv.  24 ;  cf.  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii. 

j  243  ;  comp.  "  Prius  aeris  erat  quam  ferri  cognitui, 

;  usus,"  Lucr.  v.  1292).  Its  extreme  ductility  (xaAxij 
from  xaAaa )  made  its  application  almost  universal 

|  among  the  ancients,  as  Hesiod  expressly  says  (Diet, 
of  Ant.,  art.  Aes). 

The  same  word  is  used  for  money,  in  both  Testa- 
ments (Ezek.  xvi.  36  ;  Matt.  x.  9,  &c.). 

It  is  often  used  in  metaphors,  e.  g.  Lev.  xxvi.  9, 
"  I  will  make  your  heaven  as  iron  and  your  earth 
as  brass,"  i.  e.  dead  and  hard.  This  expression  is  re- 
versed in  Deut.  xxviii.  23  (comp.  Coleridge's  "  All  in 
a  hot  and  copper  sky,"  &c.  Anc.  Mar.).  "  Is  my 
flesh  of  brass,"  •'.  e.  invulnerable,  Job  vi.  12. 
"  They  are  all  brass  and  iron,"  •'.  e.  base,  ignoble, 

i  impure,  Jer.  vi.  28.  It  is  often  used  as  an  emblem 
of  strength,  Zech.  vi.  1 ;  Jer.  i.  18,  &c.  The  "  brazen 
thighs '  of  the  mystic  image  in  Nebuchadnezzar's 

'  dream  were  a  fit  symbol  of  the  "Axoioi  xa*<«>X'- 
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rayet.  No  special  mention  of  orichalcum  seems 
to  be  made  in  the  Bible. 

The  word  xa*K°*-W'"""'  m  H**'-  18 
[oi  niSts  airov  tpoiot  x<>A,K0A.ijSri>'9>),  085  excited 
much  difference  of  opinion.  The  A.  V.  renders  it 
"  fine  brass,"  as  though  it  were  from  x-  *nd  *■«'£« 
(smelting  brass),  or  that  ootfxaXKoj,  which  Wis 
so  rare  as  to  be  more  valuable  than  gold.  Bochart 
makes  it  "  aes  album  igneo  colore  splendens,"  as 
though  from  J3^,  "  shining. "  It  may  perhaps  be 
deep-coloured  frankincense,  as  opposed  to  &pyvpo\l- 
frwor  (LiddeU  and  Scott's  Lex.)       [F.  W.  F.] 

BRAZEN-SERPENT.  [Serpent.] 
BREAD  (Orb).    The  preparation  of  bread  as 

an  aiticle  of  food  dates  from  a  very  early  period : 
it  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  the  use  of 
the  word  lechtm  in  Gen.  iii.  19  ("  bread,"  A.  V.) 
that  it  was  known  at  the  time  of  the  fall,  the  word 
there  occurring  in  its  general  sense  of  food:  the 
earliest  undoubted  instance  of  its  use  is  fouud  in 
Gen.  xviii.  6.  The  corn  or  grain  OSES',  JJ"1)  em- 
ployed was  of  various  sorts:  the  best  bread  was 
made  of  wheat,  which  after  being  ground  produced 
the  "flour"  or  "meal"  (Plt?p;  tXfvpov;  Judg. 

vi.  19 ;  1  Sam.  i.  24;  1  K.  iv!  22,  xvii.  12, 14), 
and  when  sifted  the  "  fine  flour  more 
fully  D»Bn  nVD,  Ex.  xxix.  2;  or  TWO  nDi?,  Gen. 

xviii.  6 ;  <repftaXis)  usually  employed  in  the  sacred 
offerings  (Ex.  xxix.  40;  Lev.  ii.  1;  Ez.  xlri.  14), 
and  in  the  meals  of  the  wealthy  (1  K.  iv.  22 ;  2  K. 

vii.  l;  Ez. xvi.  13, 19  ;  Rev. xviii.  13).  "Barley" 
was  used  only  by  the  very  poor  (John  vi.  9, 13), 
or  in  times  of  scarcity  (Ruth  iii.  15,  compared  with 
i.  1 ;  2  K.  iv.  38,  42 ;  Rev.  vi.  6 ;  Joseph.  B.  J. 
v.  10,  §2) :  as  it  was  the  food  of  horses  (1  K.  iv. 
28),' it  was  considered  a  symbol  of  what  was  mean 
and  insignificant  (Judg.  vii.  13 ;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant. 
v.  6,  §4,  ful(ttl>  itpi6tyr)v,  far*  tbrt\ttcu  arfoonrois 
tfipanov;  Liv.  xxvii.  13),  as  well  as  of  what  was 
of  a  mere  animal  character,  and  hence  ordered  for 
the  offering  of  jealousy  (Num.  v.  15 ;  comp.  Hos.  iii. 
2;  Philo,ii.307).  " Spelt"  (I10D3;  S\vpa,(i<i; 

rye,  fitches,  spelt,  A.  V.)  was  also  used  both  in 
Egypt  (Ex.  ix.  32)  and  Palestine  (Is.  xxviii.  25; 
Ez.  iv.  9;  1  K.  xix.  6,  I.XX.  tyxpv^las  b\vpl- 
T7)t):  Herodotus  indeed  states  (ii.  36)  that  in  the 
former  country  bread  was  made  exclusively  ofolyra, 
which,  as  in  the  LXX.,  he  identifies  with  zea •  but 
in  this  he  was  mistaken,  as  wheat  was  also  used 
^Ex.  ix.  32  ;  comp.  Wilkinson's  Anc.  Kg.  ii.  397). 
Occasionally  the  grains  above  mentioned  were  mixed, 
and  other  ingredients,  such  as  beans,  lentiles,  and 
millet,  were  added  (Ez.  iv.  9 ;  cf.  2  Sam.  xvii.  28) ; 
the  bread  so  produced  is  called  "  barley  cakes " 
(  Ez.  iv.  12,  "  us  barley  cakes,"  A.  V.),  inasmuch 
as  barley  was  the  main  ingredient.  The  amount  of 
meal  required  for  a  single  baking  was  an  ephah  or 
throe  measures  (Gen.  xviii.  6 ;  Judg.  vi.  19 ;  1  Sam. 
i.  24;  Matt.  xiii.  33),  which  appears  to  have  been 
suited  to  the  size  of  the  ordinary  oven.  The  baking 
was  done  in  primitive  times  by  the  mistress  of  the 
house  (Geo.  xviii.  6)  or  one  of  the  daughters 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  8):  female  servants  were  however 
employed  in  large  households  (1  Sam.  viii.  13): 
it  appears  always  to  have  been  the  proper  bu- 
siness of  women  in  a  family  (Jer.  vii.  18,  xliv. 
19;  Matt.  xiii.  33;  nf.PIin.  xviii.  11,  28).  Baking, 


as  a  profession,  was  carried  on  by  men  (Hos.  vii. 
4,  6).  In  Jerusalem  the  bakers  congregated  in  one 
quarter  of  the  town,  as  we  may  infer  from  the 
names  "  bakers'  street"  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21),  and 
"tower  of  the  ovens"  (Neh.  iii.  11,  iii.  38,  "  fur- 
naces," A.  V.).  In  the  time  of  the  Herods,  bakers 
were  scattered  throughout  the  towns  of  Palestine 
(Ant.  xv.  9,  §2).  As  the  bread  was  made  in  thin 
cakes,  which  soon  became  dry  and  unpalatable,  it 
was  usual  to  bake  daily,  or  when  required  (Gen. 
xviii.  6 ;  comp.  Harmer's  Observations,  i.  483) :  re- 
ference is  perhaps  made  to  this  in  the  Lord's  prayer 
(Matt.  vi.  11 ;  Luke  xi.  3).  The  bread  taken  by 
persons  on  a  journey  (Gen.  xlv.  23  ;  Josh.  ix.  12) 
was  probably  a  kind  of  biscuit.  The  process  of 
making  bread  was  as  follows : — the  flour  was  first 
mixed  with  water,  or  perhaps  milk  (Burckhardt's 
Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  i.  58)  ;  it  was  then  kneaded 
with  the  hands  (in  Egypt  with  the  feet  also ; 


Egyptatm  knemlinK  dough  with  their  hands.    (Wilkinson,    ftum  s 
painting  in  too  Tomb  or  Hemes*  111.  wt  Tbebea.) 

Herod,  ii.  36 ;  Wilkinson,  ii.  386)  in  a  small  wooden 
bowl  or  "  kneading-trough "  (nUtt^D,  a  term 

which  may,  however,  rather  refer  to  the  leathern 
bag  in  which  the  Bedouins  carry  their  provisions, 
and  which  serves  both  as  a  wallet  and  a  table; 
Niebuhr's  Voyage,  i.  171;  Harmer,  iv.  366  ff. ; 
the  LXX.  inclines  to  this  view,  giving  ifKaraXtlu- 
fuxra  ("  store,"  A.  V.)  m  Deut.  xxviii.  5,  17  ;  the 
expression  in  Ex.  xii.  34,  however,  "  bound  up  in 
their  clothes,"  favours  the  idea  of  a  wooden  bowl), 
until  it  became  dough  (pY3  ;  orals,  Ex.  xii.  34, 

39;  2  Sam.  xiii.  8;  Jer.  vii.  18;  Hos.  vii. 
4 :  the  term  "  dough  "  is  improperly  given  in  the 


KgTpUKiM  knmding  the  dough  with  their  feet.  At  n  and  k  the  tkvurh 
n  probuhly  left  to  termenl  in  n  basket,  as  fa,  now  thai.-  ut  t'airu. 
(Wilkinson.) 
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A.  V.  as  =  niDnj?,  in  Num.  it.  20,  21 ;  Neh.  x. 
37 ;  Ez.  xliv.  30).  When  the  kneading  was  com- 
pleted, leaven  ("«V«5>;  (i/in)  was  generally  addel 
[Leaven]  :  but  when  the  time  for  preparation 
was  short,  it  was  omitted,  and  unleavened  cake, 
hastily  baked,  were  eaten,  as  is  still  the  prevalent 
custom  among  the  Bedouins  (Gen.  xviii.  6,  xix.  3  ; 
Ex.  xii.  39;  Judg.  vi.  19:  1  Sam.  xxviii.  24). 
Such  cakes  were  termed  nWO  (Sfupo,  LXX.),  a 
word  of  doubtful  sense,  variously  supposed  to  con- 
vey the  ideas  of  thinness  (Furst.  Lex.  s.  v.),  sweet- 
ness (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  815),  or  purity  (Knobel, 
Comm.  in  Ez.  xii.  20),  while  leavened  bread  was 
called  J»Dn  (lit.  sharpened  or  soured;  Ex.  xii.  39: 

Hos.  vii.  4).  Unleavened  cakes  were  ordered  to  be 
eaten  at  the  passover  to  commemorate  the  hastiness 
of  the  departure  (Ex.  xii.  15,  xiii.  3,  7 ;  Deut.  xvi. 
3),  as  well  as  on  other  sacred  occasions  (Lev.  ii.  11, 
vi.  16;  Num.  vi.  15).  The  leavened  mass  was 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  (Matt.  xiii.  33 ; 
Luke  xiii.  21),  sometimes  for  a  whole  night  ("  then- 
baker  sleepeth  all  the  night,"  Hos.  vii.  6),  exposed 
10  a  moderate  heat  in  order  to  forward  the  ferment- 
ation ("  he  ceaseth  from  stirring"  [TJD ;  "  raising," 
A. V.]  the  fire  "until  it  be  leavened,"  Hos.  vii. 4). 
The  dough  was  then  divided  into  round  cakes 
(Dm  nVl33,  lit.  circles;  4proi ;  "  loaves,"  A.  V. ; 
Ex.  xxix.  23;  Judg.  viii.  5 ;  1  Sam.  x.  3 ;  Prov.  vi. 
26;  in  Judg.  vii.  13,  ;  luiyts),  not  unlike  flat 
stones  in  shape  and  appearance  (Matt.  vii.  9;  comp. 
iv.  3),  about  a  span  in  diameter  and  a  finger's 
breadth  in  thickness  (comp.  Lane's  Modern  Egyp- 
tians, i.  164) :  three  of  these  were  required  for  the 
meal  of  a  sinele  person  (Luke  xi.  5),  and  consequently 
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vi.  1 9),  and  mixed  with  oil.  Similar  cakes,  sprinkled 
with  seeds,  were  mode  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
386).    Sometimes  thev  were  rolled  out  int/>  wafers 


Two  EijyytiaiM  oarraiag  bread  to  the  <oniectk.r>tr,  alio  roTla  mit  the 
j.tio  ,  winch  >•  niton,  anli  mode  into  cakca  of  vanoua  forma,  d.  e.f. 
§.  \  (WtlktDaoD.) 

one  was  barely  suinuieut  to  sustain  me  ^1  nam.  ii. 
36,  "morsel/'  A.  V.;  Jer.  xxxvii.  21,  "piece," 
A.  V.),  whence  the  expression  |t6  Dl"6,  "bread 

of  affliction  "  (1  K.  xxii.  27 ;  Is.  xxx.  20),  referring 
not  to  the  quality  (pane  plebeio,  Grotius),  but  to 
the  quantity;  two  hundred  would  suffice  for  a  party 
for  a  reasonable  time  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18;  2  Sam. 
xvi.  1).  The  cakes  were  sometimes  punctured,  and 
hence  called  "iVn  (itoWvpis;  Ex.  xxix.  2,  23; 
Lev.  ii.  4,  viii.  26,  xxiv.  5 ;  Num.  xv.  20;  2  Sam. 


^Bip»™  luaanuj  uaaut  m  oruau  epnnaiea  wiui  ataxia.  ^wiiKioaon.J 

( p'jTl ;  kiyavov ;  Ex.  xxix.  2, 23  j  Lev.  ii.  4 ;  Num. 
vi.  15-19),  and  merely  coated  with  oil.  Oil  was 
occasionally  added  to  the  ordinary  cake  (1  K.  xvii. 
12).  A  more  delicate  kind  of  cake  is  described  in 
2  Sam.  xiii.  6,  8,  10;  the  dough  ("  flour,"  A.  V.) 
is  kneaded  a  second  time,  and  probably  some  stimu- 
lating seeds  added,  as  seems  to  be  implied  in  the 
name  J113'3^  (from  33!?,  heart ;  compare  our  ex- 
pression a  cordial;  KoXXipitts;  sorbitiunculae). 
The  cakes  were  now  taken  to  the  oven ;  having  been 
first,  according  to  the  practice  in  Egypt,  gathered 
into  "white  baskets"  (Gen.  xl.  16),  nh  "ho,  a 

doubtful  expression,  referred  by  some  to  the  white- 
ness of  the  bread  (xava  xoytpnuv;  Aquil.  K6<piyoi 
yvpiees ;  canistra  farinae),  by  others,  as  in  the 
A.  V.,  to  the  whiteness  of  the  baskets,  and  again, 
by  connecting  the  word  »Tn  with  the  idea  of  a  hole, 
to  an  open-work  basket  (margin,  A.  V.),  or  lastly  to 
bread  baked  in  a  hole 
(Kitto,  Cyclop,  art. 
Bread).  The  baskets 
were  placed  on  a  tray 
and  carried  on  the 
baker's  head  (Gen.  xl. 
16;  Herod. ii.  35;  Wil- 
kinson, ii.  386). 

The  methods  of  bak- 
ing (ilBK)  were,  and 
still  are,  very  various 
in  the  East,  adapted  to 
the  various  styles  of 
life.  In  the  towns, 
where  professional  bak- 
resided,  there  were 
no  doubt  fixed  ovens, 
in  shape  and  size  resembling  those  in  use  among  our- 
selves: but  more  usually  each  household  possessed 

lortable  oven  (T*3n ;  K\i$ai>os),  consisting  of  a 
stone  or  metal  jar  about  three  feet  high,  which 
was  heated  inwardly  with  wood  (1  K.  xvii.  12 ; 
Is.  xliv.  15;  Jer.  vii.  18)  or  dried  grass  and 
flower-stalks  (xoprox,  Matt.  vi.  30) ;  when  the 
lire  had  burned  down,  the  cakes  were  applied 
cither  inwardly  (Herod,  ii.  92)  or  outwardly: 
such  ovens  were  used  by  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson, 
ii.  385),  and  by  the  Easterns  of  Jerome's  time 
(Comment,  in  Lam.  v.  10),  and  are  still  common 
among  the  Bedouins  (Wellsted's  Travels,  i.  350 ; 
Niebuh/s  DescHpt.  de  I' Arabic,  pp.  45,  46).  The 
use  of  a  single  oven  by  several  families  only  took  place 
in  time  of  famine  (Lev.  xxvi.  26).  Another  species  of 
oven  consisted  of  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground,  the  sides 
of  which  were  coated  with  clay  and  the  bottom  with 
pebbles  (Harmer,  i.  487).  Jahn  (Archaeol.  i.  9, 
§140)  thinks  that  this  oven  is  referred  to  in  the  term 
D,*l,3  (Lev.  xi.  35) ;  but  the  dual  number  is  an 
objection  to  this  view  ;  the  term  vlh  (Gen.  xl.  16) 
has  also  been  referred  to  it. 

Q  2 
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Other  modes  of  baking  were  specially  adapted  to 
the  migratory  habits  of  the  pastoral  Jews,  as  of  the 
modern  Bedouins;  the  cakes  were  either  spread 
upon  stones,  which  were  previously  heated  by 
lighting  a  lire  above  them  (Burckhardt's  Note*,  i. 
58)  or  beneath  them  (Belzoni's  Travels,  p.  84) ; 
or  they  were  thrown  into  the  heated  embers  of  the 
fire  itself  (Wellsted's  Travels,  i.  350 ;  Niebuhr, 
Deseript.  p.  46);  or  lastly,  they  were  roasted 
by  being  placed  between  layers  of  dung,  which 
bums  slowly,  and  is  therefore  specially  adapted  for 
the  purpose  (Ez.  iv.  12,  15 ;  Burckhardt's  Notes, 
i.  57 ;  Niebuhr's  Deseript.  p.  46).  The  terms  by 
which  such  cakes  were  described  were  H3V  (Gen. 
xviii.6;  Etxii.39;  lK.xvii.13;  Ea.iT.  12; 
Hos.  Tii.  8),  jfoD  (1 K.  xrii.  12 ;  Ps.  xxxt.  16),  or 
more  fully  D'DV"!  njJJ  (1  K.  xix.  6,  lit.  on  the 
stones,  "coals,"  A.  V.),  the  term  referring, 

however,  not  to  the  mode  of  baking,  but  to  the 
rounded  shape  of  the  cake  (Gesen.  T/tesaur.  p. 
997) :  the  equivalent  terms  in  the  LXX.  tyttpvQlat, 
and  in  the  Vulg.  subcinericius  pants,  have  direct  re- 
ference to  the  peculiar  mode  of  baking.  The  cakes 
required  to  be  carefully  turned  during  the  proaess 
(Hos.  vii.  8;  Banner,  i.  488).  Other  methods 
were  used  for  other  kinds  of  bread;  some  were 
baked  on  a  pan  (rOTO ;  rtryarov ;  sartago :  the 

Greek  term  survives  in  the  tajen  of  the  Bedouins), 
the  result  being  similar  to  the  khubt  still  used  among 
the  latter  people  (Burckhardt's  Notes,  i.  58),  or 
like  the  Greek  rayfivuu,  which  were  baked  in  oil, 
and  eaten  warm  with  honey  (Athen.  xiv.  55,  p. 
646);  such  cakes  appeared  to  have  been  chiefly 
used  as  sacred  offerings  (Lev.  ii.  5,  vi.  14,  vii.  9; 
1  Chr.  xxiii.  29).  A  similar  cooking  utensil  was 
used  by  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.  9)  named  JIT^D  (t<- 
yemr),  in  which  she  baked  the  cakes  and  then 
emptied  them  out  in  a  heap  (p¥',  not  poured,  as  if 

it  had  been  broth)  before  Amnon.  A  different  kind 
of  bread,  probably  resembling  the  ftita  of  the  Be- 
douins, a  pasty  substance  (Burckhardt's  Notes,  i. 
57)  was  prepared  in  a  saucepan,  nCTTlD  (tVxdfa ; 

oraticula ;  frying-pan,  A.  V. ;  none  of  which  mean- 
ings however  correspond  with  the  etymological 
sense  of  the  word,  which  is  connected  with  boiling); 
this  was  also  reserved  for  sacred  offerings  (Lev.  ii. 
7  ;  vii.  9).  As  the  abovementioned  kinds  of  bread 
(the  last  excepted)  were  thin  and  crisp,  the  mode  of 
eating  them  was  by  breaking  (Lev.  ii.  6 ;  Is.  lviii. 
7 ;  Lam.  iv.  4 ;  Matt.  xiv.  19,  xv.  36,  xxvi.  26 ; 
Acts  xx.  11 ;  comp.  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  3,  §22,  Kprovs 
9i/icXa),  whence  the  term  D")B,  to  break =to  give 
bread  (Jer.  xvi.  7) :  the  pieces  broken  for  consump- 
tion were  called  KXaV/urra  (Matt.  xiv.  20 ;  John 
vi.  12).  Old  bread  is  described  in  Josh.  ix.  5,  12, 
as  crumbled  (D'^jM  ;  Aquil.  tyoVwfwpcVoi ;  m 

frusta  comminuti ;  A.  V. "  mouldy,"  following  the 
LXX.  tlptm&v  Ktd  PtfSpafitvos),  a  term  which 
is  also  applied  (1  K.  xiv.  3)  to  a  kind  of  biscuit, 
which  easily  crumbled  (koXKvoIs  ;  "  cracknels," 
A.  V.).  [W.  L.  B.] 

BREASTPLATE.  [Anns,  p.  111.] 

BRETHREN  OF  JESUS.  [Brother.] 

BRICK  (roJ>,  made  of  white  clay ;  t\[v6os ;  j 

later  ;  in  Ez/iv.'  1,  A.  V,  «fe).    Herodotus  (i. 


179),  describing  the  mode  of  building  the  walls  of 
Babylon,  says  that  the  clay  dug  out  of  the  ditch 
was  made  into  bricks  as  soon  as  it  was  carried  up, 
and  burnt  in  kilns,  KOfiirouri.  The  bricks  were 
cemented  with  hot  bitumen  (aV^wAror),  and  at 
every  thirtieth  row  crates  of  reeds  were  stuffed 
in.  This  account  agrees  with  the  history  of  the 
building  of  the  Tower  of  Confusion,  in  which 
the  builders  used  brick  instead  of  stone,  and  slime 
(10n ;  (uripaXros),  for  mortar  (Gen.  xi.  3 ;  Jo- 
seph. Ant.  i.  4,  §3).  In  the  alluvial  plain  of  As- 
syria, both  the  material  for  bricks  and  the  cement, 
which  bubbles  up  from  the  ground,  and  is  collected 
and  exported  by  the  Arabs,  were  close  at  hand  for 
building  purposes,  but  the  Babylonian  bricks  were 
more  commonly  burnt  in  kilns  than  those  used  at 
Nineveh,  which  are  chiefly  sun-dried  like  the  Egyp- 
tian. Xenophon  mentions  a  wall  called  the  wall 
of  Media,  not  tar  from  Babylon,  made  of  burnt 
bricks  set  in  bitumen  (wXhHhts  intus  In  oWevUrp 
Ktifiirats)  20  feet  wide,  and  100  feet  high.  Also 
another  wall  of  brick  50  feet  wide  (Died.  ii.  7,  8, 
12;  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  4,  §12,  iii.  4,  §11;  Nah.  iii. 
14;  Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  46,  252,  278).  While  it 
is  needless  to  inquire  to  what  place,  or  to  whom  the 
actual  invention  of  brick-making  is  to  be  ascribed, 
there  is  perhaps  no  place  in  the  world  more  favour- 
able for  the  process,  none  in  which  the  remains  of 
original  brick  structures  have  been  more  largely 
used  in  later  times  for  building  purposes.  The  Ba- 
bylonian bricks  are  usually  from  12  to  13  in. 
square,  and  3£  in.  thick.  (English  bricks  are 
usually  9  in.  long,  4J  wide,  2}  thick.)  They 
most  of  them  bear  the  name  inscribed  in  cuneiform 
character,  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  whose  buildings,  no 
doubt,  replaced  those  of  an  earlier  age  (Layard, 
ifin.  and  Babyl.  pp.  505,  53 1).  They  thus  possess 
more  of  the  character  of  tiles  (Ezek.  iv.  1).  They 
were  sometimes  glazed  and  euamelled  with  patterns 
of  various  colours.  Semiramis  is  said  by  Diodorus 
to  have  overlaid  some  of  her  towers  with  surfaces  of 
enamelled  brick  bearing  elaborate  designs  (Diod.  ii. 
8).  Enamelled  bricks  have  been  found  at  N'imroud 
(Layard,  ii.  312).  Pliny  (vii.  56)  says  that  the  Ba- 
bylonians used  to  record  their  astronomical  observa- 
tions on  tiles  (coctilibus  laterculis).  He  also,  as 
well  as  Vi truvius,  describes  the  process  of  making 
bricks  at  Home.  There  were  three  sizes,  (1.)  1J  ft. 
long,  1  ft.  broad;  (2.)  4  (Greek)  palms  long, 
12-135  in.  (3.)  5  palms  long,  15-16875  in.  The 
breadth  of  (2.)  and  (3.)  the  same.  He  says  the 
Greeks  preferred  brick  walls  in  general  to  stone  (xxxv. 
14  ;  Vitruv.  ii.  3,  8).  Bricks  of  more  than  3  palms 
length  and  of  less  than  1J  palm,  are  mentioned 
by  the  Talmudisls  (Gesen.,  s.  v.).  The  Israelites, 
in  common  with  other  captives,  were  employed  by 
the  Egyptian  monarchs  in  making  bricks  and  in 
building  (Ex.  i.  14,  v.  7).  Kiln-bricks  were  not  ge- 
nerally used  in  Egypt,  but  were  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  even  without  straw  are  as  firm  as  when  first  put 
up  in  the  reigns  of  the  Amunophs  and  Thothmes 
whose  names  they  bear.  The  usual  dimensions  vary 
from  20  in.  or  17  in.  to  14i  in.  long ;  8}  in.  to  6$ 
in.  wide ;  and  7  in.  to  4}  in.  thick.  When  made  of 
the  Nile  mud,  or  alluvial  deposit,  they  required  (as 
they  still  require)  straw  to  prevent  cracking,  but 
those  formed  of  clay  taken  Awn  the  torrent  beds  on 
the  edge  of  the  desert,  held  together  without  straw ; 
and  crude  brick  walls  had  frequently  the  additional 
security  of  a  layer  of  reeds  aud  sticks,  placed  at  in- 
tervals to  act  as  binders  (Wilkinson,  ii.  194,  smaller 
ed. ;  Birch,  Ancient  Pottery,  i.  14;  comp.  Her. 
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i.  179).  Baked  bricks  however  were  used,  chiefly 
in  places  in  contact  with  water.  They  are  smaller 
than  the  sun-dried  bricks  (Birch,  i.  23).  A  brick- 
kiln is  mentioned  as  in  Egypt  by  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah (xliii.  9).  A  brick  pyramid  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (ii.  136)  as  the  work  of  King  Asychis. 
Sesostris  (ii.  138)  is  said  to  have  employed  his  cap- 
tives in  building.  Numerous  remains  of  buildings  of 
various  kinds  exist,  constructed  of  sun-dried  bricks, 
of  wfiich  many  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Brit. 
Mus.  with  inscriptions  indicating  their  date  and  pur- 
pose (Birch,  i.  11,  17).  Among  the  paintings  at 
Thebes,  one  on  the  tomb  of  Rekshara,  an  officer  of  the 
court  of  Thothmes  III.  (about  1400  B.C.),  represents 
the  enforced  labours  in  brick-making  of  captives, 
who  are  distinguished  from  the  natives  by  the  co- 
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lour  in  which  they  are  drawn.  Watching  over  the 
labourers  are  "  task-masters,"  who,  armed  with 
sticks,  are  receiving  the  "  tale  of  bricks  "  and  urging 
on  the  work.  The  processes  of  digging  out  the  clay, 
of  moulding,  and  of  arranging,  are  all  duly  repre- 
sented, and  though  the  labourers  cannot  be  deter- 
mined to  be  Jews,  yet  the  similarity  of  employment 
illustrates  the  Bible  history  in  a  remarkable  degree 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  197 ;  Birch,  i.  19 ;  see  Aristoph.  Ac. 
1133,  Ai>0*TU»  ir\iv6o<t>6pos ;  Ex.  v.  17,  18). 

The  Jews  learned  the  art  of  brick-making  in 
Egypt,  and  we  find  the  use  of  the  brick-kiln  in 
David's  time  (2  Sam.  xii.  31),  and  a  complaint 
made  by  Isaiah  that  the  people  built  altars  of  brick 
instead  of  unhewn  stone  as  the  law  directed  (Is.  lxv. 
3 ;  Ex.  xx.  25).    [Pottery.]         [H.  W.  P.] 


Porcfgn  otptiree  employed  m  making  brirlu  at  Turbo.  (Wukinaon.) 
Fig*.  1. 1.  Han  rrrnrnmg  after  carrying  the  brick*.    Pig*.  *,  o.  Tnekmoater*.     Pigs.  4,  5.  Men  carrying  I 
miting  the  (-lay  or  mud.     Pig.  B,  14-  Making  brickt  with  a  wooden  mould,  d, \.     Fig.  14.  Fetching 
bricki  (lobi)  are  aaid  to  b«  made  at  Tbebo. 


Fig*.  IS,  IS.  Digging  u 
tnm  the  nuik,  k,   Ac  til 


BRIDE,  BRIDEGROOM.  [Marriaoe.] 

BRIDGE.  The  only  mention  of  a  bridge  in 
the  Canonical  Scriptures  is  indirectly  in  the  proper 
name  Geshur  (TWJ),  a  district  in  Bashan,  N.E.  of 

the  sea  of  Galilee.  At  this  place  a  bridge  still 
exists,  called  the  bridge  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  (Gesen. 
s. ».).  Absalom  was  the  son  of  a  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Geshur  (2  Sam.  Ui.  3,  xiii.  37,  xiv.  23,  32). 
The  Chaldee  paraphrase  renders  "  gates,"  in  Nahum 
ii.  6,  "  bridges,"  where  however  dykes  or  weirs  are 
to  be  understood,  which  being  burst  by  inundation, 
destroyed  the  walls  of  Nineveh  (Diod.  ii.  27).  Judas 
Haccabaeus  is  said  to  have  intended  to  make  a  bridge 
in  order  to  besiege  the  town  of  Casphor  or  Caspis, 


situate  near  a  lake  (2  Mac.  xii.  13).  Josephus 
(Ant.  v.  1,  §3),  speaking  of  the  Jordan  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites,  says  it  had  never 
been  bridged  before,  o6k  tfrvicro  ■npirtpov,  as  if  in 
his  own  time  bridges  had  been  made  over  it,  which 
under  the  Romans  was  the  case.  (See  the  notices 
below.)  In  Is.  xxxvii.  25,  T}p,  dig  for  water,  is 
rendered  by  LXX.  yttpvpay  tWijiu. 

Permanent  bridges  over  water  do  not  appear  to 
hare  been  used  by  the  Israelites  in  their  earlier 
times,  but  we  have  frequent  mention  made  of  fords, 
and  of  their  military  importance  (Gen.  xxxil.  22 ; 
Josh.  ii.  7 ;  Judg.  iii.  28,  vii.  24,  xii.  5 ;  Is.  xvi. 
2).  West  of  the  Jordan  there  are  few  rivers  of 
importance  (Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  8 ;  Reland,  p.  284), 
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and  perhaps  the  policy  of  the  Jew«  may  have  dis- 
couraged intercourse  with  neighbouring  tribes,  for  it 
seems  unlikely  that  the  skill  of  Solomon's  architects 
was  unable  to  construct  a  bridge. 

Herodotus  (i.  166)  describes  a  bridge  consisting 
of  stone  piers,  with  planks  laid  across,  built  by  Ni- 
tocris,  B.C.  circ.  600,  connecting  the  two  portions  of 
Babylon  (see  Jer.  li.  81,  32,  1.  38),  and  Diodorus 
speaks  of  an  arched  tunnel  under  the  Euphrates 
(ii.  9).  Bridges  of  boats  are  described  also  by  He- 
rodotus (iv.  88,  Tii.  36;  corap.  Aesch.  Pert.  69, 
\ivittvuot  irxeSia),  and  by  Xenophon  (Anab.  ii.  4, 
§12).  A  bridge  over  the  Zab,  made  of  wicker- 
work  connecting  stone  piers,  is  described  by  Layard 
(i.  192),  a  mode  of  construction  used  also  in  South 
America. 

Though  the  arch  was  known  and  used  in  Egypt 
as  early  as  the  15th  century  B.C.  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
302,  seq.,  Birch,  i.  14),  the  Romans  were  the  first 
constructors  of  arched  bridges.  They  made  bridges 
over  the  Jordan  and  other  rivers  of  Syria,  of 
which  remains  still  exist  (Stanley,  296 ;  Irby  and 
Mangles,  90,  91,  92,  142,  143).  A  stone  bridge 
over  the  Jordan,  called  the  Bridge  of  the  (laughters 
of  Jacob,  is  mentioned  by  B.  de  Ta  Brocquiere,  a.d. 
1432,  and  a  portion  of  one  by  Arculf,  a.d.  700  (Early 
Tram,  m  Pal.  8,  300 ;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  315  j 
Robinson,  ii.  441).  The  bridge  (yttpipa)  connecting 
the  Temple  with  the  upper  city,  of  which  Jnsephus 
speaks  (B.  J.  vi.  6,  §2,  Ant.  xv.  It,  5),  seems  to 
have  been  an  arched  viaduct  (Robinson,  i.  288,  iii. 
224).  [H.  W.  P.] 

BRIERS.  No  less  than  six  Heb.  words  are 
thus  rendered  hi  eleven  passages  of  the  0.  T.  In 
Heb.  vi.  8,  it  represents  &cay0ai.  In  the  8th 
chapter  of  Judges  occurs  twice  (v.  7,  16)  the  word 
D*?iJ"13>  which  the  LXX.  render  by  tow  Bapmtiviu, 
or  Bapmniitlr,  and  the  A.  V.  by  briers.  This 
is  probably  an  incorrect  rendering.  The  word 
properly  means  a  threshing  machine,  consisting  of 
a  flat  square  wooden  board  set  with  teeth  of  iron, 
flint,  or  fragments  of  iron  pyrites,  which  are 
abundant  in  Palestine.  Gesenius  conjectures  that 
J|5"13  was  the  name  for  pyrites,  from  fTSl)  fulgu- 
remit;  and  hence  that  'JjTTa  =  trUmia  pyritis  mu- 
nita=i"fK>  (see  Robinson,  ii.  307). 

For  fnn,  Mic.  vii.  4,  and  flfQ,  Ex.  xxviii.  24, 
see  under  Thorn. 

In  Ez.  ii.  6,  we  read  "  Though  briers  and  thorns 
be  with  thee,"  briers  representing  the  Heb.  D'^D, 
which  is  explained  by  rebels  in  the  margin.  The 
root  is  3TD,  rebellis  vel  refractarius  fuit,  and  the 

rendering  should  be  "  Though  rebellious  men  like 
thonu  be  with  thee." 

In  Is.  Iv.  13,  we  have  "  instead  of  the  brier  shall 
come  up  the  myrtle-tree,"  the  Heb.  word  for  brier 
being  7B~0,  sirpad  ;  Kovofij ;  urtica.  Kiyv(a 
is  a  strong-smelling  plant  of  the  endive  kind,  flea- 
bane,  Inula  helenium,  Linn.  (Arist.  H.  A.  iv.  8, 

28;  Diosc.  iii.  126).    The  Peschito  has  )»L-  ,  sa- 

tnreia,  savory,  wild  thyme,  Thymus  Serpyllum,  a 
plant  growing  in  great  abundance  in  the  desert  of 
Sinai  according  to  Burckhardt  (Syr.  ii.).  Gesenius 
rejects  both  flea-bane  and  wild  thyme  on  etymolo- 
gical grounds,  and  prefers  urtka,  nettle,  consider- 
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ing  "IB"1D  to  be  a  compound  of  tpD,  ussit,  and 
1BD,  punxit.    He  also  notices  the  opinion  of 

Ewald  (Oram.  Crit.  p.  520)  that  Sinapi  album, 
the  white-mustard,  is  the  plant  meant. 

In  Is.  v.  6,  we  have  mention  of  briers  and  thorns 
as  springing  up  in  desolated  and  wasted  lands ;  and 
here  the  Hebrew  word  is  TOt?  from  root  "IDE* 

.  T  »  -  x  * 

riguit,  horruit  [Adamant]  (comp.  Is.  vii.  23.  24, 
25,  ii.  18,  and  xxxii.  13.  In  Is.  x.  17,  xxvii.  4. 
"l'DC  is  used  metaphorically  for  men.  The  LXX. 
in  several  of  these  passages  have  inivia  ;  in  one 
xipros,  in  another  typmaris  {ijpa\ 

There  is  nothing  in  the  etymology  or  usage  by 
which  we  can  identify  the  TDK*  with  any  parti- 
cular species  of  prickly  or  thorny  plant.  Possibly 
it  is  a  general  term  for  the  very  numerous  plants 
of  this  character  which  are  found  in  the  unculti- 
vated lauds  of  the  East.  [W.  D.] 

BRIMSTONE  (n»TB J;  Bttor;  sulphur).  The 
Hebrew  word  is  connected  with  TBJ}  "gopher- 
wood,"  A.  V.Geu.  vi.  14,  and  probably  signified  in 
the  first  instance  the  gum  or  resin  that  exuded  from 
that  tree;  hence  it  was  transferred  to  all  inflam- 
mable substances,  and  especially  to  sulphur,  a  mine- 
ral substance  found  in  considerable  quantities  on  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  ol 
Palestine.  It  was  one  of  the  elements  employed  iu 
the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  (Gen.  xix. 
24),  and  hence  is  frequently  employed  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense,  as  expressive  of  Divine  vengeance 
(Deut.  xxix.  23;  Job  xriii.  15;  Is.  nxiv.  9;  Ez. 
xxxviii.  22 ;  Rev.  xix.  20,  xx.  10,  xxi.  8).  [W.  L.  B.] 

BROTHER  ((IN;  U,\<^s).  The  Hebrew 
word  is  used  in  various  senses  in  the  O.  T.  as  1. 
Any  kinsman,  and  not  a  mere  brother ;  e.g.  nephew 
(Gen.  xiv.  16,  xiii.  8),  husband  (Cant.  iv.  9).  2. 
One  of  the  same  tribe  (2  Sam.  xix.  13).  3.  Of  the 
same  people  (Ex.  ii.  11),  or  even  of  a  cognate  people 
(Num.  xx.  14).  4.  An  ally  (Am.  i.  9).  5.  Any 
friend  (Job  v.  15).  6.  One  of  the  same  office  ( 1  K. 
ix.  13).  7.  A  fellow  man  (Lev.  ax.  17).  8.  Meta- 
phorically of  any  similarity.  It  is  a  vei-y  favourite 
Oriental  metaphor,  as  in  Job  xxi.  19,  "I  am  be- 
come a  brother  to  the  jackals  "  (Gesen.  «.  v.). 

The  word  iSt\<pis  has  a  similar  range  of  mean- 
ings in  the  N.  T.,  and  is  also  used  for  a  disciple 
(Matt.  xxv.  40,  &c.) ;  a  fellow-worker,  as  in  St. 
Paul's  Epp.  passim;  and  especially  a  Christian. 
Indeed,  we  see  from  the  Acts  that  it  was  by  this 
name  that  Christians  usually  spoke  of  each  other. 
The  name  Christian  was  merely  used  to  describe 
them  objectively,  »'.  e.  from  the  Pagan  point  of  view, 
as  we  see  from  the  places  where  it  occurs,  viz.  Acts 
[xi.  26],  xxvi.  28,  and  1  Pet.  iv.  16. 

The  Jewish  schools  distinguish  between  "  bro 
ther"  and  "neighbour;"  "brother"  meant  an 
Israelite  by  blood,  *'  neighbour  "  a  proselyte.  They 
allowed  neither  title  to  the  Gentiles;  out  Christ 
and  the  Apostles  extended  the  name  "  brother  "  to 
all  Christians,  and  "  neighbour "  to  all  the  world, 
1  Cor.  v.  11;  Luke  x.  29,  30  (Lightfoot,  /for. 
Hebr.  ad  Matt.  v.  22). 

We  must  now  briefly  touch  or.  the  difficult  and 
interesting  question  as  to  who  were  "  the  brethren 
of  the  Lord,"  and  pass  in  review  the  theories  re- 
specting them.  And  first  wc  would  observe  that  in 
arguing  at  all  against  their  being  the  real  brethren 
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of  Jems,  far  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
assumed  indefiniteness  of  meaning  attached  to  the 
word  "  brother  "  in  Scripture.  In  all  the  adduced 
cases  it  will  be  seen  that,  when  the  word  is  used  in 
any  but  its  proper  sense,  the  context  prevents  the 
possibility  oi  confusion ;  and  indeed  in  the  only  two 
exceptional  instances  (not  metaphorical),  viz.  those 
in  which  Lot  and  Jacob  are  respectively  called 
"brothers"  of  Abraham  and  Laban,  the  word  is 
only  extended  so  far  as  to  mean  "nephew;"  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  even  these  exceptions  are 
quoted  from  a  single  book,  seventeen  centuries  earlier 
than  the  gospels.  If  then  the  word  "  brethren," 
as  repeatedly  applied  to  James,  &c.  really  mean 
"  cousins  "  or  "  kinsmen,"  it  will  be  the  only  in- 
stance of  such  an  application  in  which  no  data  are 
given  to  correct  the  laxity  of  meaning.  Again,  no 
really  parallel  case  can  be  quoted  from  the  N.  T., 
except  in  merely  rhetorical  and  tropical  passages ; 
whereas  when  "  nephews "  are  meant  they  are 
always  specified  as  such,  as  in  Col.  iv.  10 ;  Acts 
xxiii.  16  (Kitto,  The  Apostlei,  &c.,  p.  165,  aq.). 
There  is  therefore  no  adequate  warrant  in  the 
language  alone,  to  take  "  brethren "  as  meaning 
"  relatives ;"  and  therefore  the  a  priori  presumption 
is  in  favour  of  a  literal  acceptation  of  the  term. 
We  have  dwelt  the  more  strongly  on  this  point,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  have  been  far  too  easily  assumed 
that  no  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  mere 
fact  of  their  being  invariably  called  Christ's  bre- 
thren ;  whereas  this  consideration  alone  goes  far  to 
prove  that  they  really  were  so. 

There  are  however  three  traditions  respecting 
them.  They  are  first  mentioned  (Matt.  xiii.  56) 
in  a  manner  which  would  certainly  lead  an  un- 
biassed mind  to  conclude  that  they  were  our  Lord's 
uterine  brothers.  "  is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ? 
is  not  his  mother  called  Mary  ?  and  hie  brethren 
James,  and  Joses,  and  Judas,  and  Simon  ?  and  his 
sisters,  are  they  not  all  with  us?"  But  since  we 
find  that  there  was  a  "  Mary,  the  mother  of  James 
and  Joses  "  (Matt,  xxviii.  36),  and  that  a  "  James 
and  Judas  (?)  "  were  sons  of  Alphaeus  (Luke  vi.  1 5, 
16),  the  most  general  tradition  is — I.  That  they 
were  all  our  Lord's  6rst  cousins,  the  sons  of  Al- 
phaeus (or  Clopas — not  Cleopas,  see  Alford,  Ok. 
Test.  Matt.  x.  3)  and  Mary,  the  sister  of  the  Virgin. 
This  tradition  is  accepted  by  Papias,  Jerome  (Cat. 
Script.  Ecc.  2),  Augustine,  and  the  Latin  Church 
generally,  and  is  now  the  one  most  commonly  re- 
ceived. Yet  there  seem  to  be  overwhelming  argu- 
ments against  it:  for  (1.)  The  reasoning  entirely  de- 
pends on  three  very  doubtful  assumptions,  viz. 
a.  that  "  his  mother  s  sister  "  (John  xix.  25)  must 
be  in  apposition  with  "  Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleo- 
phas,"  which  would  be  improbable,  if  only  on  the 
ground  that  it  supposes  two  sisters  to  have  had  the 
same  name,  a  supposition  substantiated  by  no  pa- 
rallel cases  [Wieseler  (oomp.  Mark  xv.  40)  thinks 
that  Salome,  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  is  intended  by  "  his 
mother's  sister"],  b.  that  " Mary,  the  mother  of 
James "  was  the  wife  of  Alphaeus,  i.  e.  that  the 
James  intended  is  'ItbrajSor  4  'AA<f>afou.  c.  That 
Cleophas,  or  more  correctly  Clopas,  whose  wife 
Mary  was,  is  identical  with  Alphaeus ;  which  may 
be  the  case,  although  it  cannot  be  proved.  (2.)  If 
his  cousins  were  meant,  it  would  be  signally  untrue 
that  "  neither  did  his  brethren  believe  on  him " 
(John  vii.  5  sq.),  for  in  all  probability  three  out  of 
the  four  (viz.  James  the  Less,  Matthew  (or  Levi), 
and  Jude,  the  brother  (?)  of  James)  were  actual 
Apostles.    We  do  not  see  how  this  objection  can  be 
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removed.  (3.)  It  is  quite  unaccountable  that  these 
"  brethren  of  the  Lord,"  if  they  were  only  his  cou- 
sins, should  be  always  mentioned  in  conjunction 
with  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  never  with  their  own 
mother  Mary,  who  was  both  alive  and  in  constant 
attendance  on  our  Lord.  (4.)  They  are  generally 
spoken  of  as  distinct  from  tile  Apostles;  see  Acts  i. 
14;  1  Cor.  ix.  15;  and  Jude  (17)  seems  to  clearly 
imply  that  he  himself  was  not  an  Apostle.  It 
seems  to  us  that  these  four  objections  are  quite  ade- 
quate to  set  aside  the  very  slight  grounds  for  iden- 
tifying the  "  brethren  of  the  Lord  "  with  the  "  sons 
of  Alphaeus." 

II.  A  second  tradition  accepted  by  Hilary,  Epipha- 
nius,  and  the  Greek  fathers  generally,  makes  them  the 
sons  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage  with  a  certain 
Escha  or  Salome  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  indeed  Epipha- 
nius  (Haeres.  29,  §4)  even  mentions  the  supposed 
order  of  birth  of  the  4  sons  and  2  daughters.  But 
Jerome  ( Com.  in  Matt.  ni.  49)  slights  this  as  a 
mere  conjecture,  borrowed  from  the  "  deliramenta 
Apocryphorum,"  and  Origen  says  that  it  was  taken 
from  tiie  Gospel  of  St.  Peter.  The  only  shadow  of 
ground  for  its  possibility  is  tile  apparent  difference 
of  age  between  Joseph  and  the  Virgin. 

III.  They  are  assumed  to  have  been  the  offspring 
of  a  levirate  marriage  between  Joseph  and  the  wife 
of  his  deceased  brother  Clopas.  But  apart  from  all 
evidence,  it  is  obviously  idle  to  examine  so  arbitrary 
an  assumption. 

The  arguments  against  their  being  the  sons  of  the  tytflffiltej?  " 
Virgin  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  are  founded  on 
— (1 .)  The  almost  constant  tradition  of  her  acrrap- 
0«Wa.  St.  Basil  (Serm.  de  S.  Nativ.)  even  records 
a  story  that  "  Zechary  was  slain  by  the  Jews  be- 
tween the  porch  and  the  altar  "  for  affirming  her  to 
be  a  Virgin  after,  as  well  as  before  the  birth  of  her 
most  holy  Son  (Jer.  Taylor,  Duct.  Dubit.  II.  3, 
4).  Still  the  tradition  was  not  universal :  it  was 
denied,  for  instance,  by  large  numbers  called  Anti- 
dicomarianitae  and  Helvidiani.  To  quote  Ezek. 
xliv.  2  as  any  argument  on  the  question  is  plainly 
absurd.  (2.)  On  the  fact  that  on  the  cross  Christ 
commended  his  mother  to  the  care  of  St.  John; 
but  this  is  easily  explicable  on  the  ground  of  his 
brethren's  apparent  disbelief  in  Him  at  that  time, 
though  they  seem  to  have  been  converted  very  soon 
afterwards.  (3.)  On  the  identity  of  their  names  with 
those  of  the  sons  of  Alphaeus.  This  argument  loses 
all  weight,  when  we  remember  the  constant  recur- 
rence of  names  in  Jewish  families,  and  the  extreme 
commonness  of  these  particular  names.  In  the 
N.  T.  alone  there  may  be  at  least  five  contemporary 
Jameses,  and  several  Judes,  not  to  mention  the 
21  Simons,  17  Joses,  and  16  Judes  mentioned  by 
Josephus. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  arguments  for  their  being 
oar  Lord's  uterine  brothers  are  numerous,  and, 
taken  collectively,  to  an  unprejudiced  mind  almost 
irresistible,  although  singly  they  are  open  to  objec- 
tions: e.  g.  (1.)  The  word  iroarroVonof  vtot,  Luke 

ii.  7.  (2.)  Matt  i.  25,  ofc  iyiyrctaKtr  aln^r 
ias  oZ  (t(kiv,  k.t.X.,  to  which  Alford  justly  re- 
marks, only  one  meaning  could  have  been  attached 
but  for  preconceived  theories  about  the  ierrap- 
Btvia,  (3.)  The  general  tone  of  the  gospels  on  the 
subject,  since  they  are  constantly  spoken  of  with  the 
V.  Mary,  and  with  no  shadow  of  a  hint  that  they 
were  not  her  own  children  (Matt.  xii.  46;  Mark 

iii.  31,  &c).  It  can  we  think  be  hardly  denied 
that  any  one  of  these  arguments  is  singly  stronger 
than  those  produced  on  the  other  side. 
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To  sum  up  then,  we  have  Been  (I.)  that "  the 
brethren  of  the  Lord  "  could  hardly  have  been  iden- 
tical with  the  sons  of  Alphaeus,  and  (II.)  that  we 
have  no  grounds  for  supposing  tflem  to  have  been 
the  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  previous,  or  (III.)  a  levi- 
rate  marriage;  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
their  being  actual  brothers  of  our  Lord  are  cogent, 
and  that  the  tradition  on  the  other  side  is  not  suffi- 
ciently weighty  or  unanimous  to  set  them  aside. 
Finally,  this  tradition  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of 
the  mother  of  our  Lord  (which  any  one  may  hold, 
if  lie  will,  as  one  of  the  "  pie  credibilia,"  Jer. 
Taylor,  Duct.  Dub.  II.  3,  6)  is  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  general  error  on  the  inferiority  of  the 
wedded  to  the  virgin  state :  Scripture  in  no  way  re- 
quires us  to  believe  it,  and  since  Mary's  previous 
virginity  is  alone  requisite  to  the  Gospel  narrative, 
we  must  regard  it  as  a  question  of  mere  curiosity. 
[Jambs;  Joses;  Jude]  (Pearson,  On  the  Creed, 
Art.  III.  and  notes ;  Kuinoel  and  Alford  on  Matt. 
.xiii.  56  ;  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  Matt.  V.  22,  &c., 
&c.).  [F.  W.  F.] 

BUBASTIS.  [Pibeseth.] 

BUKKI  pj?3;  BokkI  and  Bamol;  Bocai). 
X.  Son  of  Abishua  and  father  of  Uzzi,  fifth  from 
Aaron  in  the  line  of  the  high-priests  in  1  Chr.  v. 
31,  vi.  36  (vi.  5,  51,  A.  V.),  and  in  the  genealogy 
■>{  Ezra,  Ezr.  vii.  4,  and  1  Esdr.  viii.  2,  where  he 
is  called  Boxxi,  Boccas,  which  is  corrupted  to  Bo- 
rith,  2  Esdr.  i.  2.  Whether  Bukki  ever  filled  the 
utfice  of  high-priest,  wc  are  not  informed  in  Scrip- 
ture. Epiphanius  in  his  list  of  the  ancestors  of 
Jehoiada,  whom  he  fancifully  supposes  to  be  bro- 
ther of  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  omits  both  Bukki  and 
Abishua  (Adters.  Melchizedec.  in.).  Josephus 
(Ant.  viii.  1,  §3)  expressly  says  that  all  of  Aaron's 
line  between  Joseph  (Abishua)  the  high-priest,  and 
Zadok  who  was  made  high-priest  in  the  reign  of 
David,  were  private  persons  {ib'itortvtravrfs)  i.  e. 
not  high-priests,  and  mentions  by  name  "  Bukki  the 
son  of  Joseph  the  high-priest,"  as  the  first  of  those 
who  lived  a  private  life,  while  the  pontifical  dig- 
nity was  in  the  house  of  Ithamar.  But  in  v.  11, 
§5  Josephus  says  as  expressly  that  Abishua  (there 
called  Abiezer)  having  received  the  high-priesthood 
from  his  father  Phiuehas,  transmitted  it  to  his  own 
son  Bukki,  who  was  succeeded  by  Uzzi,  after  whom 
it  passed  to  Eli.  We  may  conclude  therefore  that 
Josephus  had  no  more  means  of  knowing  for  certain 
who  were  high-priests  between  Phinehas  and  Eli, 
thau  we  have,  and  may  adopt  the  opinion,  which  is 
far  the  most  probable,  that  there  was  no  high- 
priest  between  them,  unless  perhaps  Abishua.  For 
an  account  of  the  absurd  fancies  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
statements  of  Christian  writers  relative  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  high-priests  at  this  period,  see  Selden, 
dc  Success,  in  Pontif.  Hebr. ;  also  Qenealog.  of  our 
Lord,  ch.  x.  '  [A.  C.  H.] 

2.  Son  of  Jogli,  "prince"  (tWJ*)  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan,  one  of  the  ten  men  chosen  to  apportion  the 
land  of  Canaan  between  the  tribes  (Num.  xxxiv. 
22).    (Boxx/p,  Alex.  Bo/cicf ;  Bocci.) 

BUKKI' AH  (-liVj^,  Bukkijahu  ;  Bowcfai, 
Alex.  BokkIos  ;  Bocciau),  a  Kohathite  Levite,  of 
the  sous  of  Heman,  one  of  the  musicians  in  the 
Temple,  the  leader  of  the  sixth  band  or  course  in 
the  service  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  13). 

•  The  "  princes  "  arc  only  ojieciflcd  to  seven  tribes 
out  of  the  ten  :  not  to  JuU.ih,  Simeon,  or 'Benjamin. 


BUL.  [Months.] 

BULL,  BULLOCK,  terms  used  synonymously 
with  ox,  oxen,  in  the  A.  V.  as  the  representatives 
of  several  Hebrew  words.  Twice  in  the  N.  T.  as 
the  rendering  of  raSpor,  Heb.  Ix.  13,  x  4. 

"Ij?3  is  properly  a  generic  name  for  horned  cattle 
when  of  full  age  and  fit  for  the  plough.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  variously  rendered  bullock  (Is.  briv.  25), 
cow  (Ez.  iv.  15),  oxen  (Gen.  xii.  16).  Hence  in 
Deut.  xxi.  3,  "lj?3  R^JJJ  u  a  heifer;  Ex.  xxix. 
1,  *T£3"|S  "IB,  a  young  bullock;  and  in  Gen.  xriii. 
7,  simply  T?3"13 ;  rendered  a  calf  in  A.  V.  It  is 
derived  from  an  unused  root,  Tj33,  to  cleave,  hence 
to  plough,  as  in  Latin  armentum  is  aramentum. 

"At?  differs  from  1j53  in  the  same  Way  as  TVffy 
a  sheep,  from  \VCS,  a  flock  of  sheep.  It  is  a  generic 
name,  but  almost  always  signifies  one  head  of 
horned  cattle,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  It 
is  very  seldom  used  collectively.  The  Chaldee 
form  of  the  word,  occurs  in  Ezr.  vi.  9, 17,  vii. 
17  ;  Dan.  iv.  25,  &«. ;  and  Plutarch  (Suit.  c.  17) 
says  Biip  ol  iolrutts  tV  flow  KoAown.  It  is 
probably  the  same  word  as  ToOpor,  taunts,  Germ. 
stier ;  Engl,  steer.   The  root  *WB'  is  not  used,  but 

the  Arab.jljj  excitavit  puherem,  is  a  very  natural 
derivation  of  the  word. 

a  calf,  male  or  female,  properly  of 
the  first  year,  derived,  as  Geseuius  thinks,  from  an 
Aethiopic  word  signifying  fetus,  embryo,  pullus. 
catulus,  while  others  derive  it  from  volvit, 
rotavit,  festmavit.  The  word  is  used  of  a  trained 
heifer  (Hos.  x.  11),  of  one  giving  milk  (Is.  vii.  21, 
22),  of  one  used  in  ploughing  (Judg.  xiv.  18),  and 
of  one  three  years  old  (Gen.  xv.  9).  Almost  sy- 
nonymous with  ^3Jf  is  "IB,  the  latter  signifying 
generally  a  young  bull  of  two  years  old,  though  in 
oue  instance  (Judg.  vi.  25)  possibly  a  bull  of  seven 
years  old.  It  is  the  customary  term  for  bulls 
offered  in  sacrifice,  and  hence  is  used  metaphorically 
in  Hos.  xiv.  3,  "  so  will  we  render, '  as  bullocks,' 
our  lips." 

There  are  four  or  five  passages  in  which  the  word 
DnSN  is  used  for  bulk.  It  is  the  plural  of  T3K, 
strong,  whence  its  use.  See  Ps.  xxii.  13,  1.  13, 
lxviii.  31 ;  Is.  xxxiv.  7 ;  Jer.  1.  11. 

All  the  above  words  refer  to  domesticated  cattle, 
which  formed  of  old,  as  now,  an  important  part  of 
the  wealth  of  the  people  of  Palestine.  In  Is.  li.  20, 
the  word  tClR  occurs,  and  is  rendered  "  wild  bull," 
but  "  wild  ox  "  in  Deut.  xiv.  5.  The  LXX.  have 
vtvrXloy  in  the  former  passage  and  tpvya  in  the 
latter.  It  was  possibly  one  of  the  larger  species  of 
antelope,  and  took  its  name  from  its  swiftness — the 

Arabic  \j&  being  cursu  anievertH.  The  Ante- 
lope Oryx  of  Linnaeus  is  indigenous  in  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  Persia.  Dr.  Robinson  mentions  large 
herds  of  black  and  almost  hairless  buffaloes  as  still 
existing  in  Palestine,  and  these  may  be  the  animal 
indicated  (iii.  396).  [W.  D.] 

BULRUSH,  used  synonymously  with  Rush  in 
the  A.  V.  as  the  rendering  of  the  woMs  |toJK 
and  KOi.     lu  Is.  ix.  13,  xix.  15,  we  have  tlie 
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•proverbial  expression  flOJKI  DBS,  A.  V.  "  branch 
and  rush,"  equivalent  to  high  and  low  alike  (the 
LXX.  have  fityav  Kol  /Axpoy  in  one  passage,  ipxV 
koI  tc'Xos  in  the  other),  and  in  Is.  lviii.  5,  {tout 
is  rendered  bulrush.  The  word  is  derived  from 
OJK,  marsh,  because  the  bulrush  grows  in  marshy 
ground.    The  root  D3K  is  not  in  use,  but  we  have 

the  cognate  Arab,  verb  ^        tepida  fait  aqua, 

corrupta,  stagnans.  The  bulrush  was  platted  into 
ropes,  as  appears  from  Job  xli.  2,  where  )'lD3S  = 

funis  juncms  (see  Bochart.  Hierot.  ii.  p.  772)  ; 
comp.  Plin.  H.  N.  zix.  2,  "junco  Qroecos  ad  funes 
usos,  nomini  credamus,  quo  herbam  earn  appel- 
lant." The  LXX.  have  Kpbcov  in  Is.  lviii.  5,  and 
also  in  Job  xli.  2. 

KOI.  translated  bulrush,  occurs  in  Ex.  ii.  3 :  Is. 

V     '  ' 

xviii.  2;  translated  rush  in  Job  viii.  11,  and  Is. 
xxxv.  7.  It  is  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  Papyrus 
Jfihtica,  which  was  called  so  from  its  quality  of 
absorbing  water,  the  root  being  sorpsit, 

hausit.  The  Egyptians  used  this  plant  for  gar- 
ments, shoes,  baskets,  various  kinds  of  utensils,  and 
especially  for  boats.  It  was  the  material  of  the 
ark  in  which  Moses  was  exposed,  and  of  it  the 
vessels  mentioned  in  Is.  xviii.  2,  were  formed.  This 
practice  is  referred  to  by  Lucan  (iv.  136),  "  Cou- 
seritur  bibula  Memphitis  cymba  papyro,"  and  by 
Pliny  (xiii.  1 1.  s.  22)  "  Ex  ipso  quidem  papyro  na- 
vigia  texunt."  (Comp.  Cels.  Hierob.  ii.  137-152.) 
In  Job  viii.  11,  the  LXX.  have  nimpof.  [VV.  D.] 

BU"NAH  (PUW;  B«oW;  Sana),  a  son  of 
Jcrahmeel,  of  the  family  of  Pharez  in  Judah  (1  Chr. 
ii.  25). 

BUN'NI.  1.  (»J3  ;  Bonni,  Bom),  one  of  the 
Levitts  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  ix.  4)  ; 
possibly  the  same  person  is  mentioned  in  x.  15. 
The  LXX.  in  both  cases  translate  the  name  by  vl6s. 

2.  Another  Levite,  but  of  earlier  date  than  the 
preceding  (Neh.  xi.  15).    The  name,  is  also 

slightly  different.    LXX.  omits. 

Bunni  is  said  to  have  been  the  Jewish  name 
of  Nicodemus  (Lightfoot  on  John  iii.  1  j  Ewald, 
v.  233). 

BUBIAL,  SEPULCHRES,  TOMBS.  The 

Jews  uniformly  disposed  of  the  corpse  by  entombment 
where  possible,  and  failing  that,  by  interment ;  ex- 
tending this  respect  to  the  remains  even  of  the  slain 
enemy  and  malefactor  (1  K.  xi.  15;  Deut.  xxi. 
23),  in  the  latter  case  by  express  provision  of  law. 
Since  this  was  the  only  case  so  guarded  by  Mosaic 
precept,  it  may  be  concluded  that  natural  feeling 
was  relied  on  as  rendering  any  such  general  injunc- 
tion superfluous.  Similarly,  to  disturb  remains 
was  regarded  as  a  barbarity,  only  justifiable  in  the 
case  of  those  who  had  themselves  outraged  religion 
(2  K.  xxiii.  16,  17;  Jer.  viii.  I,  2).  The  Rabbis 
quote  the  doctrine  "dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust 
shalt  thou  return,"  as  a  reason  for  preferring  to  en- 
tomb or  inter  their  dead ;  but  that  preferential  prac- 
tice is  older  than  the  Mosaic  record,  as  traceable  in 
patriarchal  examples,  and  continued  unaltered  by 
any  Gentile  influence ;  so  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  5)  no- 
tices that  it  was  a  point  of  Jewish  custom,  corpora 
condere  quam  cremare. 


On  this  subject  we  have  to  notice :  1 .  the  place 
of  burial,  its  site  and  shape ;  2.  the  mode  of  burial ; 
3.  the  prevalent  notions  regarding  this  duty. 

1.  A  natural  rave  enlarged  and  adapted  by  exca- 
vation, or  an  artificial  imitation  of  one,  was  the 
standard  type  of  sepulchre.  This  was  what  the 
structure  of  the  Jewish  soil  supplied  or  suggested. 
A  distinct  and  simple  form  of  sepulture  as  con- 
trasted with  the  complex  and  elaborate  rites  of 
Egypt  clings  to  the  region  of  Palestine  and  varies 
but  little  with  the  great  social  changes  between 
the  periods  of  Abraham  and  the  captivity.  Jacob 
and  Joseph,  who  both  died  in  Egypt,  are  the  only 
known  instances  of  the  Egyptian  method  applied  to 
patriarchal  remains.  Sepulchres,  when  the  owner's 
means  permitted  it,  were  commonly  prepared  before- 
hand, and  stood  often  in  gardens,  by  roadsides,  or 
even  adjoining  houses.  Kings  and  prophets  alone 
were  probably  buried  within  towns  (1  K.  ii.  10, 
xvi.  6,  28 ;  2  K.  x.  35,  xiii.  9 ;  2  Chr.  xvi.  14, 
xxviii.  27  ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  1,  xxviii.  3).  Sarah's  tomb 
and  Rachel's  seem  to  have  been  chosen  merely  from 
the  accident  of  the  place  of  death ;  but  the  successive 
interments  at  the  former  (Gen.  xlix.  31)  are  a  chro- 
nicle of  the  strong  family  feeling  among  the  Jews. 
It  was  the  sole  fixed  spot  in  the  unsettled  patriarchal 
life;  and  its  purchase  and  transfer,  minutely  detailed, 
are  remarkable  as  the  sole  transaction  of  the  kind, 
until  repeated  on  a  similar  occasion  at  Shechem. 
Thub  it  was  deemed  a  misfortune  or  an  indignity, 
not  only  to  be  deprived  of  burial  (Is.  xiv.  20 ;  Jer. 
passim ;  2  K.  ix.  10),  but  in  a  lesser  degree  to  be 
excluded  from  the  family  sepulchre  (1  K.  xiii.  22), 
as  were  Uzziah  the  royal  leper,  and  Manasseh  (2  Chr. 
xxvi.  23,  xxxiii.  20).  Thus  the  remains  of  Saul 
and  his  sons  were  reclaimed  to  rest  in  his  father's 
tomb.  Similarly  it  was  a  mark  of  a  profound  feel- 
ing towards  a  person  not  of  one's  family  to  wish  tc 
be  buried  with  him  (Ruth  i.  17 ;  1  K.  xiii.  31),  or 
to  give  him  a  place  in  one's  own  sepulchre  (Gen. 
xxjii.  6 ;  comp.  2  Chr.  xxiv.  16).  The  head  of  a 
family  commonly  provided  space  for  more  than  one 
generation ;  and  these  galleries  of  kindred  sepulchres 
are  common  in  many  eastern  branches  of  the  human 
race.  Cities  soon  became  populous  and  demanded 
cemeteries  (comp.  the  term  roXvirSpior,  Ez.  xxrix. 
15),  which  were  placed  without  the  walls;  such  an 
one  seems  intended  by  the  expression  in  2  K.  xxiii. 
6,  "the  graves  of  the  children  of  the  people," 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Kedron  or  of  Jehosha- 
phat.  Jeremiah  (vii.  32,  xix.  1 1)  threatens  that  the 
eastern  valley  vailed  Tophet,  the  favourite  haunt  ot 
idolatry,  should  be  polluted  by  burying  there  (comp. 
2  K.  xxiii.  16).  Such  was  also  the  "  Potter's  Field  " 
(Matt,  xxvii.  7),  which  had  perhaps  been  wrought 
by  digging  for  clay  into  holes  serviceable  for  graves. 

The  Mishnaic  description  of  a  sepulchre,  com- 
plete according  to  Rabbinical  notions,  is  somewhat 
as  follows :  a  cavern  about  6  cubits  square,  or  6 
by  8,  from  three  sides  of  which  are  recessed  longi- 
tudinally several  vaults,  called  D'D13,  each  large 
enough  for  a  corpse.  On  the  fourth  side  the  cavern 
is  approached  through  a  small  open  covered  court, 
or  portico  "Vtn,  of  a  size  to  receive  the  bier  and 
bearers.  In  some  such  structures  the  demoniac 
may  have  housed.  The  entry  from  this  court  to 
that  cavern  was  closed  by  a  large  stone  called 

as  capable  of  being  rolled,  thus  confirming  the 

Evangelistic  narrative.  Sometimes  several  such 
caverns,  each  with  its  recesses,  were  entered  from 
the  several  sides  of  the  samepoitico.  (Mishna,  Bava 
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Batrs,  (i,  8,  quoted  by  J.  Nicolaus  de  sepuichris 
Hebraeorum.)  Such  a  tomb  is  that  described  in 
Buckingham's  Travels  m  Arabia  (p.  158),  and  those 
known  to  tradition  as  the  "  tombs  of  the  kings " 
(Bee  below).  But  earlier  sepulchres  were  doubtless 
more  simple,  and,  to  judge  from  2  K.  xiii.  21,  did 
not  prevent  mutual  contact  of  remains.  Sepulchres 
were  marked  sometimes  by  pillars,  as  that  of  Ra- 
chel, or  by  pyramids  as  those  of  the  Asmoneara  at 
Modin  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  6,  7),  and  had  places  of 
higher  and  lower  honour.  Like  temples,  they  were, 
from  their  assumed  inviolability,  sometimes  made  the 
depositaries  of  treasures  (!)e  Saulcy,  ii.  183).  We 
find  them  also  distinguished  by  a  "  title"  (2  K.  xxiii. 
17).  Such  as  were  not  otherwise  noticeable  were 
scrupulously  '*  white) "  (Matt,  xxiii.  27)  once  a  year, 
after  the  rains  before  the  passover,  to  warn  passers 
by  of  defilement  (Cippi  Hebr.  Hottinger,  p.  1034; 
Kossteusch  de  sepul.  cake  notat.  Ugolini,  xxxiii.). 

2.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  burial,  we  should 
remember  that  our  impressions,  as  derived  from  the 
O.  T.,  are  those  of  the  burial  of  persons  of  rank  or 
public  eminence,  whilst  those  gathered  from  the 
N.  T.  regard  a  private  station.  But  in  both  cases 
"  the  manner  of  the  Jews "  included  the  use  of 
spicea,  where  they  could  command  the  means.  Thus 
Asa  lay  in  a  "  bed  of  spices  "  (2  Chr.  xvi.  14).  A 
portion  of  these  were  burnt  in  honour  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  to  this  use  was  probably  destined  part 
of  the  100  pounds  weight  of  "  myrrh  and  aloes  in 
our  Lord's  case.  On  high  state  occasions  the  vessels, 
bed,  and  furniture  used  by  the  deceased  were  burnt 
also.  Such  was  probably  the  "  great  burning  "  made 
for  Asa.  -  If  a  king  was  unpopular  or  died  dis- 
graced (e.g.  Jehoram,  2  Chr.  xxxi.  19;  Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  5,  §3),  this  was  not  observed.  In  no  case, 
save  that  of  Saul  and  his  Rons,  were  the  bodies  burned, 
nor  in  that  case  were  they  so  burnt  as  not  to  leave 
the  "  bones "  easily  concealed  and  transported,  and 
the  whole  proceeding  looks  like  a  hasty  precaution 
against  hostile  violence.  Even  then  the  bones  were 
interred,  and  re-exhumed  for  solemn  entombment. 
The  ambiguous  word  in  Am.  vi.  10,  ^EnDD,  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  "he  that  burnetii  llirn,"  pro- 
bably means  "  the  burner  of  perfumes  in  his  ho- 
nour," i.e.  his  near  rela- 
tion, on  whom  such  duties 
devolved;  not,  as  Winer 
(» .  v.  Begmbcn)  and  others 
think,  "  the  burner  of  the 
corpse."  For  a  great  mor- 
tality never  causes  men  to 
burn  corpses  where  it  is 
not  the  custom  of  the 
country ;  nor  did  the  cus- 
tom vary  among  the  Jews 
on  such  an  occasion  (Ex. 
xxxix.  12-14).  It  was  the 
office  of  the  next  of  kin  to 
perform  and  preside  over 
the  whole  funereal  office ; 
but  a  company  of  public 
buriers,  originating  in  an 
exceptional  necessity  (Ez. 
/.  c),  had  become,  it 
seems,  customary  in  the 
times  of  the  N.  t.  (Acts 
v.  6,  10).  The  closing 
of  the  eyes,  kissing,  and 
.  washing  the  corpse  (Gen. 
xlvi.  4,  1.  1  ;  Acts  ix. 
37),  are  customs  common 
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to  all  nations.  Coffins  were  but  seldom  used,  and  if 
used  were  open ;  but  fixed  stone  sarcophagi  were  com- 
mon in  tombs  of  rank.  The  bier,  the  word  for  which 
in  the  O.  T.  is  the  same  as  that  rendered  bed  [see 
Bed],  was  borne  by  the  nearest  relatives,  and  fol- 
lowed by  any  who  wished  to  do  honour  to  the  dead. 
The  grave-clothes  (Mivia,  ivr&pta)  were  probably 
of  the  fashion  worn  in  life,  but  swathed  and  fastened 
with  bandages,  and  the  head  covered  separately .  Pre- 
viously to  this  being  done,  spices  were  applied  to  the 
corpse  in  the  form  of  ointment,  or  between  the  folds  of 
the  linen ;  hence  our  Lord's  remark,  that  the  woman 
had  anointed  his  body,  Tpht  rb  irrwptifctv,  "  with 
a  view  to  dressing  it  in  these  tVrcLpia;"  not,  as 
in  A.  V.  "for  the  burial."  For  the  custom  of 
mourners  visiting  the  sepulchre  see  Mourning; 
for  that  of  frequenting  tombs  for  other  purposes, 
see  Necbohancv. 

3.  The  precedent  of  Jacob's  and  Joseph's  remains 
being  returned  to  the  land  of  Canaan  was  followed, 
in  wish  at  least,  by  every  pious  Jew.  Following 
a  similar  notion,  some  of  the  Rabbins  taught  that 
only  in  that  land  could  those  who  were  buried  ob- 
tain a  share  in  the  resurrection  which  was  to  usher 
in  Messiah's  reign  on  earth.  Thus  that  land  was 
called  by  them  "  the  land  of  the  living,"  and  the 
sepulchre  itself,  "  the  house  of  the  living."  Some 
even  feigned  that  the  bodies  of  the  righteous,  wher- 
ever else  buried,rolled  back  to  Canaan  underground, 
and  found  there  only  their  appointed  rest  (J.  Nico- 
laus, de  sep'tlt.  Heb.  xiii.  1).  Tombs  were,  in  po- 
pular belief,  led  by  the  same  teaching,  invested  with 
traditions.  Thus  Machpelah  is  stated  (Lightfoot, 
Centuria  Chorographia,  s.  v.  Hebron)  to  have  been 
the  burial-place  not  only  of  Abraham  and  Sarah, 
but  also  of  Adam  and  Eve;  and  there  was  pro- 
bably at  the  time  of  the  N.  T.  a  spot  fixed  upon 
by  tradition  as  the  site  of  the  tomb  of  every  pro- 
phet of  note  in  the  0.  T.  To  repair  and  adorn 
these  was  deemed  a  work  of  exalted  piety  (Matt, 
xxiii.  29).  The  scruples  of  the  Scribes  extended 
even  to  the  burial  of  the  ass  whose  neck  was  broken 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  20),  and  of  the  first-born  of  cattle. 
(R.  Maimon.  de  primogen.  ch.  iii.  §4,  quoted  by 
J.  Nicolaus,  de  sepult.  Heb.  xvi.  3.  4.) 


ri«o  of  the  Tomb*  allied  **  Tomtit  of  the  rropUito." 
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The  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  Is  thickly 
studded  with  tombs,  many  of  them  of  great 
antiquity.  A  succinct  but  valuable  account  of 
them  is  given  in  Porter's  Handbook  (p.  143,  tq.)  ; 
but  it  is  only  necessary  in  this  article  to  refer  to 
two  or  three  of  the  most  celebrated.  The  so-called 
"  Tombs  of  the  Prophets"  will  be  best  explained 
by  the  preceding  plan,  taken  from  Porter  (p.  1+7), 
and  of  which  he  gives  the  following  description : — 

"  Through  a  long  descending  gallery,  the  first  part 
of  which  is  winding,  we 
enter  a  circular  chamber 
about  24  ft.  in  diameter 
and'  10  high,  having  a 
hole  in  its  roof.  From 
this  chamber  two  paral- 
lel galleries,  10  ft.  high 
and  5  wide,  are  carried 
southwards  through  the 
rock  for  about  60  ft.,  a 
third  diverges  S.E.,  ex- 
tending 40  ft.  They  are 
connected  by  two  cross- 
galleries  in  concentric 
curves,  one  at  their  ex- 
treme end,  the  other  in 
the  middle.  The  outer 
one  is  115  ft.  long  and 
has  a  range  of  thirty 
niches  on  the  level  of  its 
floor,  radiating  outwards.  Two  small  chambers, 
with  similar  niches,  also  open  into  it." 

The  celebrated  "Tombs  of  the  Kings"  have 
received  this  name  on  account  of  their  remarkable 
character ;  but  they  are  supposed  by  Robinson  and 
Porter  to  be  the  tomb  of  Helena,  the  widowed 
queen  of  Monobazus  king  of  Adiabene.  She  became 
a  proselyte  to  Judaism,  and  fixed  her  residence  at 
Jerusalem,  where  she  relieved  many  of  the  poor 
during  the  famine  predicted  by  Agabus  in  the  days 
of  Claudius  Caesar  (Acts  xi.  28),  and  built  for 
herself  a  tomb,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus.  (On 
Helena  and  her  tomb  see  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  2  §1, 
sq.,  4,  §3;  B.  J.  v.  2,  §2,  4,  §2 ;  Paus.  viii.  16, 
§5;  Robinson,  i.  361,  sq.)  Into  the  question  of 
file  origin  of  these  tombs  it  is,  however,  unneces- 
sary to  enter ;  but  their  structure  claims  our 
attention.  They  are  excavated  out  of  the  rock. 
The  traveller  passes  through  a  low  arched  doorway 
Into  a  court  92  ft.  long  by  87  wide.  On  the 
western  side  is  a  vestibule  or  porch  39  ft.  wide. 
The  open  front  was  supported  by  two  columns  in 
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the  middle.  Along  the  front  extend  a  deep  frieze 
and  cornice,  the  former  richly  omameuted.  At 
the  southern  side  of  the  vestibule  is  the  entrance  to 
the  tomb.  The  first  room  is  a  mere  antechamber 
18J  ft.  by  19.  On  the  S.  side  are  two  doors 
leading  to  other  chambers,  and  on  the  W.  one. 
These  three  chambers  have  recesses,  running  into 
the  walls  at  right  angles,  and  intended  for  bodies. 
(For  further  particulars  see  Porter,  from  "vhose 
Handbook  the  preceding  amount  is  taken.) 


Plan  uf  llie  Tumbt  culled  "  Turn  be  of  tbe  kinge." 


The  so-called  "Tomb  of  Zachariah,"  said  to  have 
been  constructed  in  honour  of  Zachariah,  who  was 
slain  "  between  the  temple  and  the  altar "  in  the 


F»o«t  of  lUc  YMUbult  Jf  die  Tumbe  tul  Tomb*  of  tbe  kin*. 

(From  Photograph.)  ^  ' 


Ph.' .o-cmllerl  "lumh  of  Zechennli."    it-rum  I'tn  Mfrrnph. ) 

reign  of  Joasli  ('_'  Chr.  xxiv.  21  ;  Matt,  xxiii.  35), 
is  held  m  great  veneration  by  the  Jews.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  it  be  a  tomb  at  all, 
and  the  style  of  architecture  can  scarcely  be  eailier 
than  our  era.  A  drawing  of  it  is  inserted  here 
on  account  of  its  celebrity.  It  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  so-called  tomb  of  Absalom  whirh 
is  figured  on  p.  14.  [H.  H.J 

BURNT-OFFERING  (fTJV  or  rtytf,  nndiu 
poetical  passages  i.e.  "  perfect,"  iXoxipiruais 

((len.),  6\oKairufia  (Ex.  and  Lev.,  &c.  LXX. ; 
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iKoxairuiia,  N.  T.;  holocauctum,  Vulg.).  The 
original  derivation  of  the  word  il^J?  is  from  the 
root  rby  "ascends;"  and  it  is  applied  to  the 
offering,  which  was  wholly  consumed  by  fire  on  the 
altar,  and  the  whole  of  which,  except  the  refuse 
ashes,  "  ascended  "  in  the  smoke  to  God.  It  corre- 
sponds therefore  in  sense,  though  not  exactly  in  form, 
to  the  word  oXoKaorv/ia,  "whole  burnt-offering," 
from  which  the  name  of  the  sacrifice  in  modem  lan- 
guages is  taken.  Every  sacrifice  was  in  part  "  a 
burnt-offering,"  because,  since  fire  was  the  chosen 
manifestation  of  God's  presence,  the  portion  of  each 
sacrifice  especially  dedicated  to  Him  was  consumed 
by  fire.  But  the  term  is  generally  restricted  to  that 
which  is  properly  a  "  whole  burnt-offering,"  the 
whole  of  which  was  so  offered  and  so  consumed. 

The  burnt-offering  is  first  named  in  Gen.  viii.  20, 
as  offered  after  the  Flood.  (In  iv.  4  we  find  the 
more  general  word  fflTJO  "  offering,"  a  word 
usually  applied  to  unbloody  sacrifices,  though  in 
the  LXX.  and  in  Heb.  xi.  4  translated  by  Svtrla.) 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  book  of  Genesis  (see 
xv.  9,  17,  xxii.  2,  7,  8,  13)  it  appears  to  be  the 
only  sacrifice  referred  to ;  afterwards  it  became  dis- 
tinguished as  one  of  the  regular  classes  of  sacrifice 
under  the  Mosaic  law. 

Now  all  sacrifices  are  divided  (see  Heb.  v.  1) 
into  "  gifts  "  and  "  sacrifices-for-sin  "  (i.  e.  eucha- 
ristic  and  propitiatory  sacrifices),  and  of  the  former 
of  these  the  burnt-offering  was  tie  choicest  specimen. 
Accordingly  (in  Ps.  xl.  8,  9,  quoted  in  Heb.  x.  5) 
we  have  first  (in  ver.  8)  the  general  opposition,  as 
above,  of  sacrifices  (fluo-fou)  (propitiatory),  and 
offerings  (*y»<r<l>opa)),  and  then  (in  ver.  9)  "  burnt- 
offering,"  as  representing  the  one,  is  opposed  to 
"  sin-offering,"  as  representing  the  other.  Similarly 
in  Ex.  x.  25  (less  precisely)  "burnt-offering"  is 
contrasted  with  "  sacrifice."  (So  in  1  Sam.  xv.  22 ; 
Ps.  1.  8;  Mark  xii.  33.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
distinguished  from  "meat-offerings"  (which  were 
unbloody),  and  from  "  pace-offerings  "  (both  of  the 
eucharistic  kind),  because  only  a  portion  of  them 
were  consumed,    (gee  1  K.  Hi.  15,  viii.  64,  &c.) 

The  meaning  therefore  of  the  whole  burnt-offering 
was  that  which  is  the  original  idea  of  all  sacrifice, 
the  offering  by  the  aacrihcer  of  himself,  soul  and  body , 
to  God,  the  submission  of  his  will  to  the  Will  of 
the  Lord.  See  Ps.  xl.  10,  li.  17,  19,  and  compare 
the  more  general  treatment  of  the  subject  under  the 
word  Sacrifice.  It  typified  (see  Heb.  v.  1,  3,  7, 
8)  our  Lord's  offering  (as  especially  in  the  tempta- 
tion and  the  agony),  the  perfect  sacrifice  of  His  own 
human  will  to  the  Will  of  His  Father.  As  that 
offering  could  only  be  accepted  from  one  either  sin- 
less or  already  purified  from  sin,  therefore  the  burnt- 
offering  (see  Ex.  xxix.  36,  37,  38;  Lev.  viii.  14, 
18,  ix.  8, 12,  xvi.  3,  5,  &c.)  was  always  preceded 
by  a  sin-offering.  So  also  we  Christians,  because 
the  sin-offering  has  been  made  once  for  all  for  us, 
offer  the  continual  burnt-offering  of  ourselves,  "  as 
n  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  to  the  Lord." 
(See  Rom.  xii.  1.) 

In  acco  dance  with  this  principle  it  was  enacted 
that  with  the  burnt-offering  a  "  meat-offering"  (of 


*  It  is  clear  that  In  this  ceremony  the  burnt-offer- 
ing touched  closely  on  tbe  propitiatory  or  sin-offering; 
although  the  solemnity  of  the  blood-sprinkling  in  the 
latter  was  much  greater,  and  had  a  peculiar  signifi- 
cance. It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  the  forms  of 
sacrifices  should  be  rigidly  separated,  because  the 


flour  and  oil)  and  '•  drink-offering  "  of  wine  should 
be  offered,  as  showing  that,  with  themselves,  men 
dedicated  also  to  God  the  chief  earthly  gifts  with 
which  He  had  blessed  them.  (Lev.  viii.  18,  22, 
26,  ix.  16, 17,  xiv.  20 ;  Ex.  xxix.  40 ;  Num.  xxviii. 
4,  5.) 

The  ceremonial  of  the  burnt-offering  is  given  in 
detail  in  the  book  of  Leviticus.  The  animal  was 
to  be  a  male  unblemished,  either  a  young  bullock, 
ram,  or  goat,  or,  in  case  of  poverty,  a  turtle-dove 
or  pigeon.  It  was  to  be  brought  by  the  offerer 
"  of  his  own  voluntary  will,"  and  slain  by  himself, 
after  he  had  laid  his  hand  upon  its  head,  to  make  it 
his  own  representative,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
altar.  The  priest  was  then  to  sprinkle  the  blood 
upon  the  altar,*  and  afterwards  to  cut  up  and  bum 
the  whole  victim,  only  reserving  the  skin  for  him- 
self. The  birds  were  to  be  offered  similarly,  but 
not  divided.  (See  Lev.  i.,  vii.  8,  viii.  18-21,  &c.) 
It  will  be  observed  how  all  these  ceremonies  were 
typical  of  the  meaning  described  above,  and  especially 
how  emphatically  the  freedom  of  will  in  the  sacri- 
ficer  is  marked. 

The  burnt-offering  being  thus  the  rite  which 
represented  the  normal  state  and  constant  duty  of 
man,  when  already  in  covenant  with  God,"  was  the 
one  kind  of  sacrifice  regularly  appointed .  Thus  there 
were,  as  public  burnt-offerings — 

1st.  The  daily  burnt-offering,  a  lamb  of  the  first 
year,  sacrificed  every  morning  and  evening  (with 
an  offering  of  flour  and  wine)  for  the  people  (Ex. 
xxix.  38-42 ;  Num.  xxviii.  3-8). 

2ndly.  The  Sabbath  burnt-offering,  double  of 
that  which  was  offered  every  day  (Num.  xxviii. 
8-10). 

Srdly.  The  offering  at  the  new  nwon,  at  tlie  three 
great  festivals,  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  and 
feast  of  trumpets :  generally  two  bullocks,  a  ram, 
and  seven  lambs.    (See  Num.  xxviii.  1 1-xxix.  39.) 

Private  burnt-offerings  were  appointed  at  the 
consecration  of  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  15;  Lev.  viii.  18, 
ix.  12),  at  the  purification  of  women  (Lev.  xii.  6, 
8),  at  the  cleansing  of  the  lepers  (Lev.  xiv.  19), 
and  removal  of  other  ceremonial  uncleauness  (xv. 
15,  30),  on  any  accidental  breach  of  the  Nsxaritic 
vow,  or  at  its  conclusion  (Num.  vi. ;  comp.  Acts 
xxl.  26),  be. 

But  freewill  burnt-offerings  were  offered  and  ac- 
cepted by  God  on  any  solemn  occasions,  as,  for 
example,  at  the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle  (Num. 
vii.)  and  of  the  temple  (1  K.  viii.  64),  when  they 
were  offered  in  extraordinary  abundance.  But, 
except  on  such  occasions,  the  nature,  the  extent, 
and  the  place  of  the  sacrifice  were  expressly  limited 
by  God,  so  that,  while  all  should  be  unblemished 
and  pure,  there  should  be  no  idea  (as  among  the 
heathen)  of  buying  His  favour  by  costliness  of  sacri- 
fice. Of  this  law  Jephthah's  vow  was  a  transgres- 
sion, consistent  with  the  semi-heathenish  character 
of  his  early  days  (see  Judg.  xi.  3,  24).  The 
sacrifice  of  cows  in  1  Sam.  vi.  14  was  also  a 
formal  infraction  of  it,  excused  by  the  probable  igno- 
rance of  the  people,  and  the  special  nature  of  tbe 
occasion.  [A.  B.] 

BUSHEL.  [Measubes.J 


ideas  which  they  enshrine,  thoagh  capable  of  dis- 
tinction, are  yet  inseparable  from  one  another. 

*  This  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
heathens  were  allowed  to  offer  burnt-offerings,  and 
that  Augustus  ordered  two  lambs  ind  a  bullock  to  be 
offered  for  him  every  day  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  17,  §2!. 
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BUTTEB  (flKpn,  chem'hah ;  Boimpor, 
butyrum),  curdled  milk,  as  distinguished  from 
3^1, /rwA  milk;  hence  curds,  butter,  and  in  one 
place  probably  cheese.   It  comes  from  an  unused 

root,  KDn  =  Arab.  iTi  «pw»wn  /<»'<  In 

Gen.  xviii.  8,  butter  and  milk  are  mentioned  among 
the  things  which  Abraham  set  before  his  heavenly 
guests  (comp.  Judg.  r.  25 ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29).  Milk 
is  generally  offered  to  travellers  in  Palestine  in  a 
curdled  or  sour  state,  "  lebben"  thick,  almost  like 
butter  (comp.  Josephus'  rendering  in  Judg.  iv. 
19 : — yi\a  8i«f>8opbj  <S»)).  In  Deut.  xxxii.  15, 
we  find  JNS  3?m  "lj?3  JIKDn  among  the  bless- 
ings which  Jeshurun  had  enjoyed,  where  milk  of 
kine  would  seem  contrasted  with  milk  of  sheep. 
The  two  passages  in  Job  (xx.  17,  xxix.  6)  where 

the  word  ilKDn  occurs  are  also  best  satisfied  by 
t  :  v 

rendering  it  milk ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ps. 
Iv.  21 ,  which  should  be  compared  with  Job  nil.  6. 

In  Prov.  xxx.  33,  Gesenius  thinks  that  cheese  is 
meant,  the  word  signifying  pressure  rather 
than  churning.  Jarchi  (on  Gen.  xviii.  8)  explains 
HXpn  to  be  pinguedo  lactis,  quam  de  ejus  super- 
ficie  colligunt,  i.  e.  cream,  and  Vitringa  and  Hitzig 
give  this  meaning  to  the  word  in  Is.  vii.  15-22. 
Butter  was  not  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  except  for  medicinal  purposes,  but  this  fact 
is  of  no  weight  as  to  its  absence  from  Palestine. 
Robinson  mentions  the  use"  of  butter  at  the  present 
day  {Bib.  Res.  i.  449),  and  also  the  method  of 
churning  (i.  485,  and  ii.  418),  and  from  this  we 
may  safely  infer  that  the  art  of  butter-making  was 
known  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land,  so 
little  have  the  habits  of  the  people  of  Palestine  been 
modified  in  the  lapse  of  centuries.  Burckhardt 
(Travels  in  Arabia,  i.  p.  52)  mentions  the  different 
uses  of  butter  by  the  Arabs  of  the  Hedjaz.  [  W.  D.] 

BUZ  (H3,  contempt;  i  Bait),  the  second  son 
of  Milcah  and  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  21).  The  gen- 
tilic  name  is  <M3,  and  Elihu  is  called  "  the  Buzite  " 
(Bouflnjs)  of  the  kindred  of  Ram,  ».  e.  Aram. 
Elihu  was  therefore  probably  a  descendant  of  Buz, 
whose  family  seems  to  have  settled  in  Arabia  De- 
serta  or  Petraea,  since  Jeremiah  (xxv.  23  'P»r)t  h> 
denouncing  God's  judgments  against  them,  mentions 
them  with  Thema  and  Dedan.  Some  connect  the 
territory  of  Buz  with  Busan,  a  Roman  fort  men- 
tioned in  Amm.  Hare,  xviii.  10,  and  others  with 
Basta  in  Arabia  Petraea,  which  however  has  only 
the  first  letter  in  common  with  it  (Winer,  s.  v.). 

The  jingle  of  the  names  Huz  and  Buz  is  by  no 
means  so  apparent  in  the  Hebrew  (}»iy,  T13) ;  but  it 
is  quite  in  the  Oriental  taste  to  give  to  relations  these 
rhyming  appellatives ;  comp.  Ishua  and  Ishui  (Gen. 
xlvi.  17);  Mehujael  and  Methusael  (Gen-,  iv.), 
Dzziel  and  Uzzi  (1  Chr.  vii.  7):  and  among  the 
Arabians,  Haroot  and  Maroot  the  rebel  angels,  Hasan 
and  Hoseyn,  the  sons  of  'Alee,  &c.  The  Koran 
abounds  in  such  homoioteleuta,  and  so  pleasing  are 
they  to  the  Arabs,  that  they  even  call  Cain  and  Abel, 
Kabil  and  Habil  (Weil's  Bibl.  Legends,  23 ;  also 
Souther's  Notes  to  Thalaba),  or  Habil  and  Habid 
(see  Stanley,  413).  The  same  idiom  is  found  in 
Mahratte  and  the  modern  languages  of  the  East. 

2.  A  name  occurring  in  the  genealogies  of  the 
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tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  14).  (Botff,  Alex.  'Ax>- 
$oi( ;  Bus).  [F.  W.  F.] 

BU'ZI('t?3, no  article;  Bovfcf;  Buzi),  father 

of  Ezekiel  the  prophet  (Ex.  i.  3). 

BYSSUS.  [Linen.] 

c 

CAB.  [Measures.] 

CABBON  (Jto3;  Xctfpcf;  Alex.  Xafipd; 
Chebbon),  a  town  in  the  low  country  (Shefelah) 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  40)  which  is  only  once  men- 
tioned, and  of  which  nothing  has  been  since  disco- 
vered. [G.] 

CA'BUL  (^33 ;  XtePapxuroutK,  including  the 
Hebrew  word  following,  taoBtS;  Alex.  Xafr&K; 
Cabal),  a  place  named  as  one  of  the  landmarks  on 
the  boundary  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  27).  From  its 
mention  in  proximity  to  Jiphthach-el — afterwards 
Jotapata,  and  now  Jefat — it  is  probable  that  it  is 
the  same  with  that  spoken  of  by  Josephus  (  Fit.  §43, 
45)  as  in  the  district  of  Ptolemais,  and  40  stadia  from 
Jotapata.  In  this  case  it  may  fairly  be  considered  as 
still  existing  in  the  modern  Kabul,  which  was  found 
by  Dr.  Smith  and  by  Robinson  8  or  9  miles  east  of 
Akka,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Jefat  (Rob. 
iii.  87, 8 .  For  references  to  the  Talmuds  see  Suh wan, 
192).  Being  thus  on  the  very  borders  of  Galilee, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  there  is  some  con- 
nexion between  this  place  and  the  district  (J*TN 
^133,  "  the  land  of  C")  containing  twenty  cities, 
which  was  presented  by  Solomon  to  Hiram  king  of 
Tyre  (1  K.  ix.  11-14).  The  LXX.  rendering  of 
the  name,  "Ooiov,  appears  to  arise  from  their 
having  read  ,  Qebool,  "  boundary,"  for 
On  the  other  hand,  the  explanation  of  Josephus  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  that  hinted  at  in  the 
text — itself  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  Oriental 
modes  of  speech.  Hiram,  not  liking  Solomon's  gift, 
seizes  on  the  name  of  one  of  the  cities,  which  in  his 
own  Phoenician  tongue  expresses  his  disappoint- 
ment (Kara  Qoivlnur  yKurray,  ovk  aptffKov,  Jos. 
Ant.  viii.  5,  §3),  and  forms  from  it  a  designation 
for  the  whole  district.  The  pun  is  doubtless  a 
Phoenician  one,  since  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
Hebrew  beyond  the  explanation  in  ver.  12,  *'  they 
pleased  him  not ;"  the  Hebrew  words  for  which, 
VJ«?3         j&   have  no  affinity  whatever  with 

"  Cabul."  See  however  possible  derivations  of  the 
name  in  the  Onomasticons  of  Simonis  (p.  417),  and 
Hiller  (435,  775).  [G.] 

CAD'DIS  (KoJSi's ;  Gaddis),  the  surname  (5ia- 
Kakoifitvos)  of  Joannan,  the  eldest  brother  of 
Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  ii.  2). 

CADES,  1  Mac.  xi.  63,  73.  [Kedesh.] 

CA'DES-BARNE  (KdXns  BopHi;  Vulg.  ho» 
different  reading),  Judith  v.  14.  [Kadesh-bab- 
NEA.] 

CADMIEL  (KaMXoj  ;  Alex.  Koi>^Aoj  . 
Caduhel),  1  Esd.  v.  26,  58.  [Kadmiel.] 
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CAESAR 


CAE8ABEA 


CAE'SAR  (KaTo-ap,  also  i  Zt&curris  [AUGUS- 
TUS] in  Acts  xxt.  21,  25),  always  in  the  X.  T. 
the  Roman  emperor,  the  sovereign  of  Judaea  (John 
xix.  15;  Acts  xvii.  7).  It  was  to  him  that  the 
Jews  paid  tribute  (Matt.  xxii.  17  ff. ;  Luke  xx.  22, 
xxiii.  2) ;  and  to  him  that  such  Jews  as  were  cites 
Romani  had  the  right  of  appeal  (Acts  xxv.  11  f., 
xxvi.  32,  xxviii.  19) ;  in  which  case,  if  their  cause 
was  a  criminal  one,  they  were  sent  to  Rome  (Acts 
xxv.  12, 2 1 , — comp.  Pliny,  Epp.  x.  97)  ;  where  was 
the  court  of  the  emperor  (Phil.  iv.  22).  The  N.  T 
history  falls  entirely  within  the  reigns  of  the  five 
*irst  Roman  Caesars,  viz.,  Augustus,  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero ;  only  the  two  former 
of  whom,  and  Claudius,  are  mentioned  by  name; 
but  Nero  is  the  emperor  alluded  to  in  the  Acts 
from  ch.  xxt.  to  the  end,  and  in  Phil.  (/.  c),  and 
possibly  in  the  Apocalypse.  See  further  under 
Augustus,  and  under  the  names  of  the  several 
Caesars  above-mentioned.  [H.  A.] 

CAESARE'A  (Kauraptta,  Acts  viii.  40,  ix.  30, 
x.  1, 24,  xi.  11,  xii.  19,  xriii.  22,  xxi.  8, 16 ;  xxiii. 
23,  33 ;  xxv.  1,  4,  6,  13).  The  passages  just  enu- 
merated show  how  important  a  place  this  city 
occupies  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  was  the 
residence,  apparently  for  several  years,  of  Philip, 
one  of  the  seven  deacons  or  almoners  (viii.  40,  xxi. 
8,  16),  and  the  scene  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Italian  centurion,  Cornelius  (x.  1,  24,  xi.  11). 
Here  Herod  Agrippa  I.  died  (xii.  19).  From  hence 
St.  Paul  sailed  to  Tarsus,  when  forced  to  leave 
Jerusalem  on  his  return  from  Damascus  (ix.  30), 
and  at  this  port  he  landed  after  his  second  mis- 
sionary journey  (xriii.  22).  He  also  spent  some 
time  at  Caesarea  on  his  return  from  the  third 
missionary  journey  (xxi.  S,  16),  and  before  long  was 
brought  back  a  prisoner  to  the  same  place  (xxiii. 
23,  33),  where  he  remained  two  years  in  bonds 
before  his  voyage  to  Italy  (xxv.  1,  4,  6,  13). 

Caesarea  was  situated  on  the  coast  of  Palestine, 
on  the  line  of  the  great  road  from  Tyre  to  Egypt, 
and  about  half  way  between  Joppa  and  Dora 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  21,  §5).  The  journey  of  St. 
Peter  from  Joppa  (Acts  x.  24)  occupied  rather 
more  than  a  day.  On  the  other  hand  St.  Paul's 
journey  from  Ptolemais  (Acts  xxi.  8)  was  accom- 
plished within  the  day.  The  distance  from  Jeru- 
salem was  about  70  miles;  Josephus  states  it  in 
round  numbers  as  600  stadia  (Ant.  xiii.  11,  §2; 
B.  J.  i.  3,  §5.  The  Jerusnlem  Itinerary  gires  68 
miles  ( Wesseiing,  p.  600.  Dr.  Robinson  thinks 
this  ought  to  be  78 :  Bib.  Res.  ii.  242,  note).  It 
has  been  ascertained,  however,  that  there  was  a 
shorter  road  by  Antipatris  than  that  which  is 
given  in  the  Itinerary, — a  point  of  some  import- 
ance in  reference  to  the  night-journey  of  Acts  xxiii. 
[Antipatbis.] 

In  Strabo's  time  there  was  on  this  point  of  the 
coast  merely  a  town  called  "  Strata's  tower"  with  a 
landing-place  (npieoppor  <x»i0>  whereas,  in  the 
time  of  Tacitus,  Caesai  ea  is  spoken  of  as  being  the 
head  of  Judaea  ("  Judaeae  caput,"  Tac.  Hist.  ii. 
79).  It  was  in  this  interval  that  the  city  was 
built  by  Herod  the  Great.  The  work  was  in  fact 
accomplished  in  ten  years.  The  utmost  care  and 
expense  were  lavished  on  the  building  of  Caesaiea. 
It  was  a  proud  monument  of  the  reign  of  Herod, 
who  named  it  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Augustus. 
The  full  name  was  Kcuaaptia  Xtfiturrfi  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvi.  5,  §1).  It  was  sometimes  called  Caesarea 
Stratonis,  ana  Caesarea  Palaestinae ;  sometimes  also 
(from  its  position)  mpa\i6t  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  9, 


§1),  or  ti  M  flaAoVrp  (id.  vii.  1,  §3).  It  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  CiESAKEA  PuiLlPPI. 

The  magnificence  of  Caesarea  is  described  in 
detail  by  Joscphus  in  two  places  (Ant.  xv.  9 ;  B.  J. 
i.  21).  The  chief  features  were  connected  with 
the  harbour  (itself  called  2c fiwnhs  AipV  °n  coins, 
and  by  Josephus,  Ant.  xvii.  5,  §1),  which  was  equal 
in  size  to  the  Piraeus.  A  vast  bieakwater,  com- 
posed of  stones  50  feet  long,  curved  round  so  as 
to  afford  complete  protection  from  the  south-westerly 
winds,  leaving  an  opening  only  on  the  north.  Broad 
landing-wharves  surrounded  the  harbour ;  and  con- 
spicuous from  the  sea  was  a  temple,  dedicated  to 
Caesar  and  to  Rome,  and  containing  colossal  statues 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  Imperial  City.  Caesarea 
contained  also  an  amphitheatre  and  a  theatre.  The 
latter  was  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. 
Caesarea  was  the  official  residence  of  the  Hero- 
dian  kings,  and  of  Festus,  Felix,  and  the  other 
Roman  procurators  of  Judaea.  Here  also  were' the 
head-quarters  of  the  military  forces  of  the  province. 
It  was  by  no  means  strictly  a  Jewish  city.  The 
Gentile  population  predominated ;  and  at  the  syna- 
gogue-worship the  Scriptures  of  the  O.  T.  were 
read  in  Greek.  Constant  feuds  took  place  here 
between  the  Jews  and  Greeks ;  and  an  outbreak 
of  this  kind  was  one  of  the  first  incidents  of  the 
great  war.  It  was  at  Caesarea  that  Vespasian 
was  declared  emperor.  He  made  it  a  Roman 
colony,  called  it  by  his  name,  and  gave  to  it  the 
Jus  Italicum.  The  history  of  the  place,  during 
the  time  of  its  greatest  eminence,  is  summed  up 
in  one  sentence  by  Pliny: — "Stratonis  turns, 
eadem  Caesarea,  ab  Herode  rege  oondita:  nunc 
Colonia  prima  Flavia,  a  Vespasiano  Imperatore 
deducta"  (v.  14). 

To  the  Biblical  geographer  Caesarea  is  inter- 
esting as  the  home  of  Eusebius.  It  was  also  the 
scene  of  some  of  Origen's  labours  and  the  birth- 
place of  Procopius.  It  continued  to  be  a  city  of  some 
importance  even  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Now, 
though  an  Arabic  corruption  of  the  name  still  lingers 
on  the  site  (KaisariyeA),  it  is  utterly  desolate ;  and 
its  ruins  hnve  for  a  long  period  been  a  quarry,  from 
which  other  towns  in  this  part  of  Syria  have  been 
built.  (See  Buckingham's  Travels  and  the  Appendix 
to  vol.  i.  of  Dr.  Traill's  Josephus.)      [J.  S.  H.] 

CAESARE'A  PHUJPPI  (Kauriptia  i, 
\lrrov)  is  mentioned  only  in  the  two  first  Gospels 
(Matt.  xvi.  13 ;  Mark  viii.  27)  and  in  accounts  of 
the  same  transactions.  The  story  in  Eusebius,  that 
the  woman  healed  of  the  issue  of  blood,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  named  Berenice,  lived  at  this 
place,  rests  on  no  foundation. 

Caesarea  Philippi  was  the  northernmost  point  of 
our  Lord's  journeyings ;  and  the  passage  in  His 
life,  which  was  connected  with  the  place,  was  other- 
wise a  very  marked  one.  (See  Stanley's  Sinai  $ 
Palestine,  p.  391.)  The  place  itself  too  is  re- 
markable in  its  physical  and  picturesque  cha- 
racteristics, and  also  in  its  historical  associations. 
It  was  at  the  easternmost  and  most  important  of 
the  two  recognised  sources  of  the  Jordan,  the  other 
being  at  Tell-el-Kadi.  [Dan  or  Laish,  whijh  by 
Winer  and  others  has  been  erroneously  identified 
with  Caes.  Philippi.]  Not  that  either  of  thesi 
sources  is  the  most  distant  fountain-head  of  the 
Jordan,  the  name  of  the  river  being  given  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  to  quote 
Dr.  Robinson's  illustration),  not  to  the  most  remote 
fountains,  but  the  most  copious.  The  spring  rises, 
and  the  city  was  built!  on  ■  limestone  terrace  in  a 
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valley  at  the  base  of  Mount  Hennon.  Caesarea 
Philippi  has  no  0.  T.  history,  though  it  has  been 
not  unreasonably  identified  with  Baat-Oad.  Its 
annals  ran  back  direct  from  Herod's  time  into 
heathenism.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying 
it  with  the  Panium  of  Joseph  us ;  and  t  he  inscrip- 
tions are  not  yet  obliterated,  which  show  that  the 
God  Tan  had  once  a  sanctuary  at  this  spot.  Here 
Herod  the  Great  erected  a  temple  to  Augurtus,  the 
town  being  then  called  from  the  grotto  where  Pan 
had  been  honoured.  It  is  worth  while  here  to 
quote  in  succession  the  words  of  Joseph  us  and  of 
Dr.  Robinson :  —  "  Herod,  having  accompanied 
Caesar  to  the  sea  and  returned  home,  erected  him  a 
beautiful  temple  of  white  marble  near  the  place 
called  Panium.  This  is  a  fine  cavern  in  a  moun- 
tain; under  which  there  is  a  great  cavity  in  the 
earth;  and  the  cavern  is  abrupt,  and  very  deep, 
and  full  of  still  water.  Over  it  hangs  a  vast  moun- 
tain, and  under  the  mountain  rise  the  springs  of 
the  river  Jordan.  Herod  adorned  this  place,  which 
was  already  a  very  remarkable  one,  still  further  by 
the  erection  of  this  temple,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Caesar."  (Joseph.  Ant.  rv.  10,  §3 ;  comp.  B.  J. 
i.  21,  §3).  "The  situation  is  unique;  combining 
in  an  unusual  degree  the  elements  of  grandeur  and 
beauty.  It  nestles  in  its  recess  at  the  southern 
base  of  the  mighty  Hennon,  which  towers  in 
majesty  to  an  elevation  of  7000  or  8000  feet 
above.  The  abundant  waters  of  the  glorious  foun- 
tain spread  over  the  terrace  luxuriant  fertility  and 
the  graceful  interchange  of  copse,  lawn  and  waving 
fields."  (Robinson,  iii.  404.) 

Panium  became  part  of  the  territory  of  Philip, 
tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  who  enlarged  and  embellished 
the  town,  and  called  it  Caesarea  Philippi,  partly 
after  his  own  name,  and  partly  after  that  of  the 
emperor  (Ant.  xviii.  2,  §1;  B.  J.  ii.  9,  §1). 
Agrippa  II.  followed  in  the  same  course  of  flattery, 
and  called  the  place  Neronias  (Ant.  xx.  9,  §4). 
Joscphus  seems  to  imply  in  his  life  ( Vit.  13) 
that  many  heathens  resided  here.  Titus  exhibited 
gladiatorial  shows  at  Caesarea  Philippi  after  the 
end  of  the  Jewish  war  (B.  J.  vii.  2,  §1).  The 
old  name  was  not  lost.  Coins  of  Caesarea  Paneas 
continued  through  the  reigns  of  many  emperors. 
Under  the  simple  name  of  Paneas  it  was  the  seat  of 
a  Greek  bishopric  in  the  period  of  the  great  councils 
and  of  a  Latin  bishopric  during  the  crusades.  It  is 
still  called  Banias,  the  first  name  having  here,  as  in 
other  cases,  survived  the  second.  A  remarkable 
monutneut,  which  has  seen  all  the  periods  of  the 
history  of  Caesarea  Philippi,  is  the  vast  castle  above 
the  site  of  the  city,  built  in  Syro-Gieek  or  even 
Phoenician  times,  and,  after  receiving  additions 
from  the  Saracens  and  Franks,  still  the  most  re- 
markable fortress  in  the  Holy  Land.     [J.  S.  H.] 

CAGE.   The  term  so  rendered  in  Jer.  v.  27, 
more  properly  a  trap  (wayis,  decipula), 

in  which  decoy  birds  were  placed*  the  same  article 
is  referred  to  in  Keel  us.  xi.  30  under  the  term 
KdproAAot,  which  is  elsewhere  used  of  a  tapering 
basket  [Fowling.]  In  Rev.  xviii.  2  the  Greek 
term  is  <pv\axr\,  meaning  a  prison  or  restricted 
habitation  rather  than  a  cage.  [W.  L.  B.] 

CArAPHAS  (KoTd>oi,  said  (Winer,  &c.)  to  be 
derived  from  ND'3.  depressio,  Targ.  Prov.  xvi.  26), 
in  full  Jokeph  Caiaphas  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  2, 2), 
high-priest  of  the  Jews  under  Tiberius  during  the 
years  of  our  Lord's  public  ministry,  and  at  the 


time  of  his  condemnation  and  crucifixion.  Matt, 
xxvi.  3,  57  (Mark  does  not  name  him) ;  Luke  iii. 
2 ;  John  xi.  49,  xviii.  13,  14,  24,  28 ;  Acts  iv.  6. 
The  Procurator  Valerius  Gratus,  shortly  before  his 
leaving  the  province,  appointed  him  to  the  dignity, 
which  was  before  held  by  Simon  ben-Camith. 
He  held  it  during  the  whole  procuratorship  of 
Pontius  Pilate,  but  soon  after  his  removal  from 
that  office  was  deposed  by  the  Proconsul  Vitellius 
(a.d.  36),  and  succeeded  by  Jonathan,  son  of 
A  nanus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  4,  §3).  He  was  son-in- 
law  of  Annas.  [Annas.]  Some  in  the  ancient 
church  confounded  him  with  the  historian  Josephns, 
and  believed  him  to  have  become  a  convert  to 
Christianity.  (Assemann,  Bibiioth.  Orient,  ii. 
165.)  [H.  A.]  ' 

CAIN  (J^  derived  either  from  n)J5 ,  to  ac- 
quire, Gen.  iv.  1 ;  from  1*B,  a  spear,  as  indicative 

of  the  violence  used  by  Cain  and  Lantech,  Gesen. 
Thesaur.  p.  120  ;  of  from  an  Arabic  word  kayn, 
a  smith,  in  reference  to  the  arts  introduced  by  the 
Cainites,  Von  Bohlen,  Introd.  to  Gen.  ii.  85 ;  Kafr ; 
Joseph.  Kcbs;  Cain).  The  historical  facts  in  the 
life  of  Cain,  as  recorded  in  Gen.  iv.,  are  briefly 
these : — He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Adam  and  Eve ; 
he  followed  the  business  of  agriculture;  in  a  fit 
of  jealousy,  roused  by  the  rejection  of  his  own 
sacrifice  and  the  acceptance  of  Abel's,  he  com- 
mitted the  crime  of  murder,  for  which  he  was 
expelled  from  Eden,  and  led  the  life  of  an  exile ; 
he  settled  in  the  land  of  Nod,  and  built  a  city 
which  he  named  after  his  son  Enoch;  his  de- 
scendants are  enumerated,  together  with  the  inven- 
tions for  which  they  were  remarkable.  Occasional 
references  to  Cain  are  made  in  the  N.  T.  (Heb.  xi. 
4;  1  John  iii.  12;  Jude  11.) 

The  following  points  deserve  notice  in  connexion 
with  the  Biblical  narrative: — 1.  The  position  of 
the  land  of  Nod.  The  name  itself  tells  us  little ; 
it  means  flight  or  exile,  in  reference  to  v.  12  where 
a  cognate  word  is  used:  von  Bohlen 's  attempt  to 
identify  it  with  India,  as  though  the  Hebrew  name 
Hind  (13!1)  had  been  erroneously  read  han-Nod,  is 
too  far  fetched ;  the  only  indication  of  its  position 
is  the  indefinite  notice  that  it  was  "  east  of  Eden  " 
(16),  which  of  course  throws  us  back  to  the  pre- 
vious settlement  of  the  position  of  Eden  itself. 
Knobel  (Comm.  in  loc.),  who  adopts  an  ethnological 
interpretation  of  the  history  of  Cain's  descendants, 
would  identify  Nod  with  the  whole  of  Eastern  Asia, 
arid  even  hints  at  a  possible  connexion  between  the  * 
names  Cain  and  China.  It  seems  rain  to  attempt 
the  identification  of  Nod  with  any  special  locality ; 
the  direction  "  east  of  Eden  "  may  have  reference  to 
the  previous  notice  in  iii.  24,  and  may  indicate  that 
the  land  was  opposite  to  (Kar4rayrt,  LXX.)  the 
entrance,  which  was  barred  against  his  return.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  east  was  further  used  to 
mark  the  direction  which  the  Cainites  took,  as 
distinct  from  the  Sethites,  who  would,  according  to 
Hebsew  notions,  be  settled  towards  the  west. 
Similar  observations  must  be  made  in  regard  to  the 
city  Enoch,  which  has  been  identified  with  the 
names  of  the  Heniochi,  a  tribe  in  Caucasus  (Hasse), 
Anuchta,  a  town  in  Susiann  ( Huetius),  Chanoge,  an 
ancient  town  in  India  (von  Bohlen),  and  Iconium,  as 
the  place  where  the  deified  king  Annacos  was 
honoured  (Ewald) :  all  such  attempts  at  identifica- 
tion must  be  subordinated  to  the  previous  settle- 
ment of  the  position  of  Eden  anil  Nod. 

2.  The  "  mark  set  upon  Cain"  has  given  rise  to 
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various  speculations,  many  of  which  would  never  hare 
been  broached,  if  the  Hebrew  text  had  been  con- 
torted :  the  words  probably  mean  that  Jehovah  gate 
a  sign  to  Cain,  very  much  as  signs  were  afterwards 
given  to  Noah  (Gen.  ii.  13),  Moses  (Ex.  iii.  2, 12), 
Elijah  (1  K.  xix.  11),  and  Hezekiah  (Is.  xxxviii. 
7,  8).  Whether  the  sign  was  perceptible  to  Cain 
alone,  and  given  to  him  once  for  all,  in  token  that 
no  man  should  kill  him,  or  whether  it  was  one  that 
was  perceptible  to  others,  and  designed  as  a  pre- 
caution to  them,  as  is  implied  in  the  A.  V.,  is 
uncertain ;  the  nature  of  the  sign  itself  is  still  more 
uncertain. 

3.  The  narrative  implies  the  existence  of  a  con- 
siderable population  in  Cain's  time ;  for  he  fears 

**  lest  he  should  be  murdered  in  return  for  the 
murder  he  had  committed  (14).  Josephus  (Ant. 
i.  2,  §1)  explains  his  fears  as  arising  not  from  men 
but  from  wild  b'.-asts ;  but  such  au  explanation  is 
wholly  unnecessary.  The  family  of  Adam  may 
have  largely  increased  before  the  birth  of  Seth,  as 
is  indeed  implied  in  the  notice  of  Cain's  wife  (17), 
and  the  mere  circumstance  that  none  of  the  other 
children  are  noticed  by  name  may  be  explained  on 
the  ground  that  their  lives  furnished  nothing 
worthy  of  notice. 

4.  The  character  of  Cain  deserves  a  brief  notice. 
He  is  described  as  a  man  of  a  morose,  malicious, 
and  revengeful  temper ;  and  that  he  presented  his 
offering  in  this  state  of  mind  is  implied  in  the 
rebuke  contained  in  ver.  7,  which  may  be  rendered 
thus:  "  If  thou  doest  well  (or,  as  the  LXX,  has  it, 
4tw  ipBas  Trpootviyicni),  is  there  not  an  elevation 
of  the  countenance  (i.  e.  cheerfulness  and  happi- 
ness) ?  but  if  thou  doest  not  well,  there  is  a  sinking 
of  the  countenance:  sin  lurketh  (as  a  wild  beast) 
at  the  door,  and  to  thee  is  its  desire:  but  thou 
shalt  rule  over  it."  The  narrative  implies  there- 
fore that  his  offering  was  rejected  on  account  of 
the  temper  in  which  it  was  brought. 

5.  The  descendants  of  Cain  are  enumerated  to 
the  sixth  generation.  Some  commentators  (Knobel, 
von  Bohlen)  have  traced  an  artificial  structure  in 
this  genealogy,  by  which  it  is  rendered  parallel  to 
that  of  the  Sethites :  e.  g.  there  is  a  decade  of 
names  in  each,  commencing  with  Adam  and  ending 
with  Jabal  and  Noah,  the.  deficiency  of  generations 
in  the  Cainites  being  supplied  by  the  addition  of 
the  two  younger  sons  of  Lamech  to  the  list ;  and 
there  is  a  considerable  similarity  in  the  names,  each 

f  list  containing  a  Lamech  and  an  Enoch ;  while  Cain 
in  the  one  =  Cain-an  in  the  other,  Methusael  = 
Methuselah,  and  Mehujael  =  Mahalalecl :  the  in- 
ference from  this  comparison  being  that  the  one 
was  framed  out  of  the  other.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  differences  far  exceed  the  points 
of  similarity;  that  the  order  of  the  names,  the 
number  of  generations,  and  even  the  meanings  of 
those  which  are  noticed  as  similar  in  sound,  are 
sufficiently  distinct  to  remove  the  impression  of 
artificial  construction. 

6.  The  social  condition  of  the  Cainites  is  promi- 
nently brought  forward  in  the  history.  Cain  him- 
self was  an  agriculturist,  Abel  a  shepherd:  the 
successors  of  the  latter  are  represented  by  the 
Sethites  and  the  progenitors  of  the  Hebrew  race  in 
later  times,  among  whom  a  pastoral  life  was  always 
held  in  high  honour  from  the  simplicity  and  de- 
votional habits  which  it  engendered :  the  successors 
of  the  former  are  depicted  as  the  reverse  in  all 
these  respects.  Cain  founded  the  first  city ;  Lamech 
instituted  polygamy ;  Jabal  introduced  the  nomadic 


life ;  Jubal  invented  musical  instruments ;  Tubal- 
cain  was  the  first  smith ;  Lantech's  language  takes 
the  stately  tone  of  poetry ;  and  even  the  names  of 
the  women,  Naamah  {pleasant),  Zillah  (shadow), 
Adah  (ornamental),  seem  to  bespeak  an  advanced 
state  of  civilization.  But  along  with  this,  there 
was  violence  and  godleasness;  Cain  and  Lamech 
furnish  proof  of  the  former,  while  the  concluding 
words  of  Gen.  iv.  26  imply  the  latter. 

7.  The  contrast  established  between  the  Cainites 
and  the  Sethites  appears  to  have  reference  solely  to 
the  social  and  religious  condition  of  the  two  races. 
On  the  one  side  there  is  pictured  a  high  state  of 
civilization,  unsanctitied  by  religion,  and  productive 
of  luxury  and  violence ;  on  the  other  side,  a  state 
of  simplicity  which  afforded  no  material  for  history 
beyond  the  declaration  "then  began  men  to  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord."  The  historian  thus 
accounts  for  the  progressive  degeneration  of  the 
religious  condition  of  man,  the  evil  gaining  a  pre- 
dominance over  the  good  by  its  alliance  with  worldly 
power  and  knowledge,  and  producing  the  state  of 
things  which  necessitated  the  flood. 

8.  Another  motive  may  be  assigned  for  the  in- 
troduction of  this  portion  of  sacred  history.  All 
ancient  nations  have  loved  to  trace  up  the  invention 
of  the  arts  to  some  certain  author,  and,  generally 
speaking,  these  authors  hare  been  regarded  as 
objects  of  divine  worship.  Among  the  Greeks, 
Apollo  was  held  to  be  the  inventor  of  music,  Vul- 
can of  the  working  of  metals,  Tiiptolemus  of  the 
plough.  A  similar  feeling  of  curiosity  prevailed 
among  the  Hebrews ;  and  hence  the  historian  has 
recorded  the  names  of  those  to  whom  the  invention 
of  the  arte  was  traditionally  assigned,  obviating  at 
the  same  time  the  dangerous  error  into  which  other 
nations  had  fallen,  and  reducing  the  estimate  of 
their  value  by  the  position  which  their  inventors 
held.  [W.  L.  B.] 

CAIN*  (with  the  article,  J'j?i1  =  "  the  lance," 

Ges. ;  but  may  it  not  be  derived  from  |p,  JCen,  "  a 

nest,"  possibly  in  allusion  to  its  position ;  Zaxayatu, 
Alex.  ZoruoKtfp,  both  by  including  name  pre- 
ceding ;  Accain) ;  one  of  the  cities  in  the  low  country 
(Shefelah)  of  Judah,  named  with  Zanoah  and  Gi- 
beah  (Josh.  xv.  56).  It  does  not  appear  to  hare 
been  mentioned  or  identified  by  any  one.  [G.] 

CAI'NAN  (Marg.,  correctly  Kenan  j  |}'p ;  Koi- 
yay;  Cainan ;  possessor,  Ffirst;  teli  faber,  Gesen., 
as  if  =  \l\>,  from  the  Arab,  to  forge,  as  in  Tubal- 
Cain,  Gen.  iv.  22 :  see  Dr.  Mill's  Vindic.  of  our 
Lord's  Geneai.  p.  150).  1.  Son  of  Enos,  aged  70 
years  when  he  begat  Mahalaleel  his  son.  He  lived 
840  years  afterwards,  and  died  aged  910  (Gen.  v. 
9-14).  The  rabbinical  tradition  was  that  he  first 
introduced  idol-worship  and  astrology — a  tradition 
which  the  Hellenists  transferred  to  the  post-diluvian 
Cainan.  Thus  Ephraem-Syrus  asserts  that  the 
ChaldeeB  in  the  time  of  Terah  and  Abram  wor- 
shipped a  graven  god  called  Cainan ;  and  Gregory 
Bar-Hebraeus,  another  Syriac  author,  also  applies  it 
to  the  son  of  Arphaxad  (Mill,  ut  sup.).  The  origin 
of  the  tradition  is  not  known ;  but  it  may  probably 
hare  been  suggested  by  the  meaning  of  the  sup- 
posed root  in  Arabic  and  the  Aramean  dialects ;  just 

»  The  letter  p  is  generally  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
by  K.  A  possible  connexion  of  this  name  with  that 
of  the  "  Kenites  "  is  obscured  by  the  form  Cain,  which 
it  probably  derived  from  the  Vulgate. 
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as  another  signification  of  the  same  root  seems  to 
have  suggested  the  tradition  that  the  daughters  of 
Cain  were  the  first  who  made  and  sang  to  musical 
instruments  (Gesen.  s.  e.  Jlp). 

2.  Son  of  Arphaxad,  and  father  of  Sala,  accord- 
ing to  Luke  iii.  35,  36,  and  usually  culled  the 
second  Cainan.  He  is  also  found  in  the  present 
copies  of  the  LXX.  in  the  genealogy  of  Shem,  Gen. 
x.  24,  xi.  12,  and  1  Chr.  i.  18  (though  he  is  omitted 
in  1  Chr.  i.  24),  but  is  nowhere  named  in  the 
Hebrew  codd.,  nor  in  any  of  the  versions  made  from 
the  Hebrew,  as  the  Samaritan,  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
Vulgate,  &c.  Moreover  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  the  intrusion  of  the  name  into  the  version  of 
the  LXX.  is  comparatively  modern,  since  Augustine 
is  the  first  writer  who  mentions  it  as  found  in 
the  0.  T.  at  all ;  *  and  since  we  hare  the  absolute 
certainty  that  it  was  not  contained  in  any  copies  of 
the  Alexandrine  Bible  which  either  Berosus,  Eupo- 
lemus,  Polyhistor,  Josephus,  Philo,  Theophilns  of 
Antioch,  Julius  Africanus,  Origen,  Eusebius,  or 
even  Jerome,  had  access  to.  It  seems  certain  there- 
fore that  his  name  was  introduced  into  the  gene- 
alogies of  the  Greek  0.  T.  in  order  to  bring  them 
into  harmony  with  the  genealogy  of  Christ  in 
St.  Luke's  Gospel,  where  Cainan  was  found  in  the 
time  of  Jerome.  The  question  is  thus  narrowed 
into  one  concerning  its  introduction  into  the  Gospel. 
It  might  have  been  thought  that  it  had  found  its 
way  by  accident  into  the  genealogy  of  Joseph,  and 
that  Luke  inserted  that  genealogy  exactly  as  he 
found  it.  But  as  Beza's  very  ancient  MS.  pre- 
sented to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  does  not 
contain  the  name  of  Cainan,  and  there  is  strong 
ground  far  supposing  that  neither  did  Irenaeus's 
copy  of  St.  Luke,  it  seems  on  the  whole  more  pro- 
bable that  Cainan  was  not  inserted  by  St.  Luke 
himself,  but  was  afterwards  added,  either  by  acci- 
dent, or  to  make  up  the  number  of  generations  to 
17,  or  from  some  other  cause  which  cannot  now  be 
discovered.  For  further  information,  see  Geneal. 
of  our  Lord  J.  C,  ch.  viii. ;  Heidegger,  Hist.  Patri- 
arch, ii.  8-15;  Bochart,  Phaleg,  Ob.  ii.  cap.  13; 
and  for  the  opposite  view,  Mill's  Vmdic.  of  our 
Lord's  Geneal.  p.  143  sqq.  [A.  C.  H.] 

CAIUS.   [John,  Second  and  Third  Epdv 
CAKES.   [Bread.]  tlesof.] 
CATiAH  (jbs ;  XaUx ;  Chale),  one  of  the 

most  ancient  cities  of  Assyria.  Its  foundation  is 
ascribed  to  the  patriarch  Asshur  (Gen.  x.  1 1).  The 
name  has  been  thought  identical  with  the  Halah 
(r&n),  which  is  found  in  Kings  (2  K.  xvii.  6,  and 

xviii.  11)  and  Chronicles  (1  Chr.  v.  26);  but  this 
view  is  unsupported  by  the  Septuagint,  which  ren- 
ders Halah  by  'AAac'.  According  to  the  opinions 
of  the  best  Oriental  antiquaries,  the  site  of  Calah 
is  marked  by  the  Nimrid  ruins,  which  have  fur- 
nished so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Assyrian  remains 
at  present  in  England.  If  this  be  regarded  as  ascer- 
tained, Calah  must  be  considered  to  have  been  at 
one  time  (about  B.C.  950-720)  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire. It  was  the  residence  of  the  warlike  Sardana- 
palus  and  his  successors  down  to  the  time  of  Sargon, 
who  built  a  new  capita],  which  he  called  by  his 

*  Demetrius  (b.c.  170),  quoted  by  Eusebius  (Praep. 
Ecang.  ix.  21),  reckons  1360  years  from  the  birth  of 
Shem  to  Jacob's  going  down  to  Egypt,  which  stems 
to  include  the  130  years  of  Cainan.  But  in  the  great 
fluctuation  of  the  numbers  in  the  ages  of  the  p&tri- 
VOL.  I. 


own  name,  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  modem 
Khorsabad.  Calah  still  continued  under  the  later 
kings  to  be  a  town  of  importance,  and  was  espe- 
cially favoured  by  Esarhaddon,  who  built  there  one 
of  the  grandest  of  the  Assyrian  palaces.  In  later 
times  it  gave  name  to  one  of  the  chief  districts  of 
the  country,  which  appears  as  Calacine*  (Ptolem. 
vi.  1)  or  CalachGne  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  §1)  in  the  geo- 
graphers. [G.  K.] 

OALAMO'LALUS(KoXau<»X<i\oi;  Cliomus), 
1  Esdr.  v.  22,  a  corrupt  name,  apparently  agglo- 
merated of  Elam,  Lod,  and  Hadid. 

CALAMUS  (ftljj ;  KiKaiws).  This  word  oc- 
curs three  times  in  A.  V. — Ex.  xxx.  23  among  the 
ingredients  of  the  holy  anointing  oil,— Cant.  iv.  14 
in  an  enumeration  of  the  sweet  scents, — and  Ex. 
xxvii.  19,  among  the  articles  brought  to  the 
markets  of  Tyre,    H3p  is  properly  the  marsh  and 

river  reed,  and  is  used  in  that  sense  in  various 
passages  of  Scripture  [Reed]  ;  but  in  the  places 
just  referred  to  it  signifies  the  Calamus  odoratus, 
an  Indian  and  Arabian  plant  (Plin.  xii.  12,  48), 
of  which  the  Linnaean  name  is  Acorus  calamus. 
No  doubt  the  same  plant  is  intended  in  Is.  xliii. 
24;  Jer.  vi.  20;  where  A.  V.  has  sweet  cane. 
In  the  latter  text  the  Hebt  is  2^t3il  fl3J5,  and  in 
Ex.  xxx.  23,  DBO  !T3p.    "  A  scented  cane  is  said 

to  have  been  found  in  a  valley  of  Mount  Lebanon 
(Polyb.  v.  46;  Strab.  xvi.  4).  The  plant  has  a 
reed-like  stem  which  is  extremely  fragrant,  like  the 
leaves,  especially  when  bruised.  It  is  of  a  tawny 
colour,  much  jointed,  breaking  into  splinters,  and 
having  the  hollow  stem  filled  with  pith  like  a  spider's 
web."    (Kalisch  on  Ex.  xxx.  23.)         [W.  D.] 

CAL'COL  (^3?3;  KaXx<&,  XaXxiS;  ChaL 
chal,  Chalcol),  a  man  of  Judah,  son  or  descendant 
of  Zerah  (1  Chr.  ii.  6).  Probably  identical  with 
Chalcol  (A.  V.  only ;  no  difference  in  the  Hebrew), 
son  of  Mahol,  one  of  the  four  wise  men  whom 
Solomon  eicelled  in  wisdom  (1 K.  iv.  31).  For  the 
grounds  of  this  identification  see  Darda.  [G.] 

CALDRON.  1.  W,  probably  from  TH,  boil, 

akin  to  Arab,  a  la ,  t o  be  moved,  as  water  in  boiling ; 

a  pot  or  kettle ;  also  a  basket.  2.  *VD,  a  pot  or  kettle. 

3.  |teJ«,  or  |bJN.    4.  T)rbp_,  from  rh\>,pour. 

Ac/bp,  %irpa,  noStarfyp,  lebes,  olla.  A  vessel 
tor  boiling  flesh,  either  for  ceremonial  or  domestic 


Brooje  caldron  from  Egyptian  Thebes.   (Brit.  Mai.) 


archs,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  argument. 
Nor  have  we  any  certainty  that  the  figures  have 
hot  been  altered  in  the  modern  copies  of  Eusebius, 
to  make  them  agree  with  the  computation  of  the 
altered  copies  of  the  LXX. 
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nse  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  13;  1  Sam.  ii.  14 ;  Mic.  lii.  3; 
Job  xli.  20).  [H.  W.  P.] 

CA'LEB  (3^3  ;  XifAe/J  ;  dog,  Gesen. ;  Bella-, 
Klaffer,  i.  e.  barker,  Fiiret).  1.  According  to  | 
1  Chr.  ii.  9,  18,  19,  42,  50,  the  son  of  Hezron,  the 
ton  of  Phnrez,  the  son  of  Judah,  and  the  father  of 
Hur  by  Ephrath  or  Ephiutah,  and  consequently 
grandfather  of  Caleb  the  spy.  His  brothel's,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  were  Jerahmeel  and 
Ram ;  his  wires  Azubah,  Jerioth,  and  Ephratah ; 
and  his  concubines  Ephah  and  Maachah  (ver.  9,  42, 
46,  48).  But  from  the  manifest  corruption  of  the 
text  in  many  parts  of  the  chapter,  from  the  name 
being  written  in  ver.  9,  which  looks  like  a 

patronymic,  from  3&3,  Chelub  (1  Chr.  iv.  11)  the 

brother  of  Shuah,  from  the  evident  confusion  be- 
tween the  two  Calebs  at  ver.  49,  and  from  the  non- 
appearance of  this  elder  Caleb  anywhere  except  in 
this  genealogy,  drawn  up  in  Hezekiah's  reign  [Aza- 
riah,  No.  13],  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  con- 
fidence of  his  relations,  or  even  of  his  existence. 

2.  Son  of  Jepbunneh,  by  which  patronymic  the 
illustrious  spy  is  usually  designated  (Num.  xiii.  G, 
and  ten  other  places),  with  the  addition  of  that  of 
"  the  Kenezite,"  or  "  son  of  Kenaz,"  in  Num.  xxxii. 
12  ;  Josh.  xiv.  6,  14,  Caleb  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  the  rulers  or  princes  (K'BO),  called  in 
the  next  verse  D't?lO,  "  heads,"  one  from  each 

T 

tribe,  who  were  sent  to  search  the  land  of  Canaan 
in  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus,  where  it  may  be 
noted  that  these  D»K'B>3  or  D»C*ia  are  all  different 
from  those  named  in  Num.  i.  ii.  rii.  x.  as  princes 
or  heads  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  consequently 
that  the  same  title  was  given  to  the  chiefs  of 
families  as  to  the  chiefs  of  the  whole  tribe.  Caleb 
was  a  K'B'J  or  CNT  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  perhaps 
as  chief  of  the  family  of  the  Hezronites,  at  the  same 
time  that  Nnhshon  the  son  of  Amminadab  was 
prince  of  the  whole  tribe.  He  and  Oshea  or  Joshua 
the  sou  of  Nun  were  the  only  two  of  the  whole 
number,  who  on  their  return  from  Canaan  to 
Kadesh-Bamea,  encouraged  the  people  to  enter  in 
boldly  to  the  land,  and  take  possession  of  it ;  for 
which  act  of  faithfulness  they  narrowly  escaped 
stoning  at  the  hands  of  the  infuriated  people.  In 
the  plague  that  ensued,  while  the  other  ten  spies 
perished,  Caleb  and  Joshua  alone  were  spared. 
Moreover,  while  it  was  announced  to  the  congre- 
gation by  Moses  that,  for  this  rebellious  murmur- 
in;,  all  that  had  been  numbered  from  20  years  old 
and  upwards,  except  Joshua  and  Caleb,  should 
perish  in  the  wilderness,  a  special  promise  was 
made  to  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  that  he 
should  survive  to  enter  into  the  land  which  he  had 
trodden  upon,  and  that  his  seed  should  possess  it. 
Accordingly,  45  years  afterwards,  when  some  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  the  conquest  of  the  land, 
Caleb  came  to  Joshua  and  reminded  him  of  what 
hail  happened  at  Kadesh,  and  of  the  promise  which 
Moses  made  to  him  with  an  oath.  He  added  that 
chough  he  was  now  85  years  ol he  was  as  strong 
as  in  the  day  when  Moses  sent  him  to  spy  out  the 
land,  and  he  claimed  possession  of  the  land  of  the 
Auakims,  Kirjath-Arba,  or  llcbrou,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring hill-country  (Josh.  xiv.).  This  was  im- 
mediately granted  to  him,  and  the  following  chapter 
relates  how  he  took  possession  of  Hebron,  driving 
out  the  three  sons  of  Anak ;  and  how  he  offered 


Achsah  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  whoever  would 
take  Kirjath-Scpher,  i.  e.  Dcbir ;  and  how  when' 
Othniel,  his  younger  brother,  had  performed  tne 
feat,  he  not  only  gave  him  his  daughter  to  wife, 
but  with  her  the  upper  and  nether  springs  of  water 
which  she  asked  for.  After  this  we  hear  no  more 
of  Caleb,  nor  is  the  time  of  his  death  recorded.  But 
we  leam  from  Josh.  xxi.  13,  that  in  the  distribution 
of  cities  out  of  the  different  tribes  for  the  priests 
and  Levites  to  dwell  in,  Hebron  fell  to  the  priests, 
the  children  of  Aaron,  of  the  family  of  Kohathites, 
and  was  also  a  city  of  refuge,  while  the  surrounding 
territory  continued  to  be  the  possession  of  Caleb,  at 
least  as  late  as  the  time  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxv,  3, 
xxx.  14). 

But  a  very  interesting  question  arises  as  to  the 
birth  and  parentage  of  Caleb.  He  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  styled  "  the  son  of  Jephunneh  the  Kenezite," 
and  his  younger  brother  Othniel,  afterwards  the 
first  Judge,  is  also  called  "  the  son  of  Kenaz " 
(Josh.  xv.  17;  Judg.  i.  13,  iii.  9,  11). 

On  the  other  hand  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
makes  no  mention  whatever  of  either  Jephunneh  or 
Kenaz,  but  represents  Caleb,  though  obscurely,  as 
being  a  descendant  of  Hezron  and  a  son  of  Hur  (see 
too  ch.  iv.).  Again  in  Josh.  xv.  13  we  have  this 
singular  expression, "  Unto  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephun- 
neh he  gave  a  part  among  the  children  of  Judah ;" 
and  in  xiv.  14,  the  no  less  significant  one,  "Hebron 
became  the  inheritance  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephun- 
neh the  Kenezite,  because  that  he  wholly  followed 
Jehovah  God  of  Israel."  It  becomes  therefore 
quite  possible  that  Caleb  was  a  foreigner  by  birth ; 
a  proselyte,  incorporated  into  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
into  which  perhaps  he  or  his  ancestors  had  married, 
and  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  that  gentile  harvest, 
of  which  Jethro,  Rahab,  Ruth,  Naaman,  and  many 
others  were  samples  and  signs.  And  this  conjecture 
receives  a  most  striking  confirmation  from  the 
names  in  Caleb's  family.  For  on  turning  to  Gen. 
xxxvi.  11,  15,  we  find  that  Kenaz  is  an  Edomitish 
name,  the  son  of  Eliphaz.  Again,  in  1  Chr.  ii.  50, 
52,  among  the  sons  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hur  we 
find  Shobal  and  half  the  Manahethites  or  sons  of 
Manahath.  But  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  20-23,  we  are  told 
that  Shobal  was  the  son  of  Seir  the  Horite,  and 
that  he  was  the  father  of  Manahath.  So  too  Korah 
Tthran,  Elah  (1  Chr.  ii.,  iv.),  and  perhaps  Jephun- 
neh, compared  with  Pinon,  are  all  Edomitish  names 
(1  Chr.  i. ;  Gen.  ixxvi.).  We  find  too  Temanites, 
or  sons  of  Teman  (1  Chr.  i.  36),  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Ashur  the  son  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  iv.  6). 
The  finding  thus  whole  families  or  tribes,  appa- 
rently of  foreign  origin,  incorporated  into  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  seems  further  to  supply  us  with  an  easy 
and  natural  solution  of  the  difficulty  with  regartl 
to  the  great  numbers  of  the  Israelites  at  the  Exodus. 
The  seed  of  Abraham  had  been  multiplied  by  the 
accretion  of  proselytes,  as  well  as  by  generation. 

3.  Caleb-Epiiratah,  according  to  the  present 
text  of  1  Chr.  ii.  24,  the  name  of  a  place  where 
Hezron  died.  But  no  such  place  was  ever  heard  of, 
and  the  composition  of  the  name  is  a  most  impro- 
bable one.  Nor  could  Hezron  or  his  son  have  given 
any  name  to  a  place  in  Egypt,  the  land  of  their 
bondage,  nor  could  Hezron  have  died,  or  his  son 
have  lived,  elsewhere  than  in  Egypt.  The  present 
text  must  therefore  be  corrupt,  and  the  reading 
which  Jerome's  Hebrew  Bible  had,  and  which  is 
preserved  in  the  LXX.,  is  probably  the  true  one. 

viz.  niTJBS  3^3  K3,  "  Caleb  came  in  unto 
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Ephratah."  The  whole  information  given  seems 
to  be  that  Hezron  had  two  wives,  the  first  whose 
name  is  not  given,  the  mother  of  Jerahmeel,  Ram, 
and  Caleb  or  Chelubai ; .  the  second,  Abiah,  the 
daughter  of  Machir,  whom  be  married  when  60 
years  old,  and  who  bare  him  Seguh  and  Ashur. 
Also  that  Caleb  had  two  wives,  Azubah,  the  first, 
the  mother,  according  to  Jerome's  version,  of  Jeri- 
oth ;  and  Ephratah,  the  second,  the  mother  of  Hur; 
and  that  this  second  marriage  of  Caleb  did  not  take 
place  till  after  Hezron's  death.  [A.  C.  H.] 

CALF  (H^iy,  bi$ ;  moVx«.  tipaKis).  In 

Ex.  xxxii.  4,  we  are  told  that  Aaron,  constrained 
by  the  people  in  the  absence  of  Moses,  made  a 
molten  calf  of  tho  golden  earrings  of  the  people,  to 
represent  the  Elohim  which  brought  Israel  out  of 
Egypt.  He  is  also  said  to  have  "  finished  it  with 
a  graving-tool,"  but  the  word  Bin  may  mean  a 

mould  (comp.  2  K.  v.  23,  A.  V.  "bags;"  LXX. 
BvXiKoit).  Bochart  (Hierot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  zxxiv.) 
explains  it  to  mean  "  he  placed  the  earrings  in  a 
bag,"  as  Gideon  did  (Judg.  viii.  24).  Probably, 
however,  it  means  that  after  toe  calf  had  been  cast, 
Aaron  ornamented  it  with  the  sculptured  wings, 
feathers,  and  other  marks,  which  were  similarly 
represented  on  the  statues  of  Apis,  &c.  (Wil- 
kinson, iv.  348).  It  does  not  seem  likely  that 
the  earrings  would  have  provided  the  enormous 
quantity  of  gold  required  for  a  solid  figure.  More 
probably  it  was  a  wooden  figure  laminated  with 
gold,  a  process  which  is  known  to  have  existed  in 
Egypt.  "  A  gilded  ox  covered  with  a  pall "  was 
an  emblem  of  Osiris  (Wilkinson,  iv.  335). 
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Bromc  Ajpire  ot  ApM.  (Willtiwon.) 

The  legends  about  the  calf  are  numerous.  The 
suggestion  is  said  by  the  Jews  to  have  originated 
with  certain  Egyptian  proselytes  (Godwyn's  Mm. 
and  Aar.  iv.  5) ;  Hur,  "  the  desert's  martyr," 
was  killed  for  opposing  it;  Abu'lfeda  says  that 
all  except  12,000  worshipped  it;  when  made,  it 
was  magically  animated  (Ex.  xxxii.  24).  "  The 
devil,"  says  Jonathan,  "  got  into  the  metal  and 
fashioned  it  into  a  calf"  (Lightfoot,  Works,  v. 
398).  Hence  the  Koran  (vii.  146)  calls  it  "a 
corporeal  calf,  made  of  their  ornaments  which 
loved."  This  was  effected,  not  by  Aaron  (accord- 
ing to  the  Mohammedans),  but  by  al  Saraeri,  a  chief 
Israelite,  whose  descendants  still  inhabit  an  island 
of  the  Arabian  gulf.  He  took  a  handful  of  dust 
from  the  footsteps  of  the  horse  of  Gabriel,  who 
rode  at  the  head  of  the  host,  and  threw  it  into  the 
mouth  of  the  calf,  which  immediately  began  to 
low.    No  one  is  to  be  punished  in  hell  more  than 


40  days,  being  the  number  of  days  of  the  calf- 
worship  (Sale's  Koran,  ed.  Davenport,  p.  7,  note  ; 
and  see  Weil's  Legends,  125).  It  was  a  Jewish 
proverb  that  "  no  punishment  befalleth  the  Israelites 
in  which  there  is  not  an  ounce  of  this  calf"  (God- 
wyn,  ubi  supr.). 

To  punish  the  apostasy  Moses  burnt  the  calf, 
and  then  grinding  it  to  powder  scattered  it  over 
the  water,  where,  according  to  some,  it  produced  in 
the  drinkers  effects  similar  to  the  water  of  jealousy 
(Num.  v.).  He  probably  adopted  this  course  as 
the  deadliest  and  most  irreparable  blow  to  their 
superstition  (Jerome,  Ep.  128 ;  Plut.  de  Is.  p. 
362),  or  as  an  allegorical  act  (Job  xv.  16),  or  with 
reference  to  an  Egyptian  custom  (Herod,  ii.  41 ; 
Poli  Syn.  ad  toe.).  It  has  always  been  a  difficulty 
to  explain  the  process  which  he  used  ;  some  account 
for  it  by  his  supposed  knowledge  of  a  forgotten 
art  (such  as  was  one  of  the  boasts  of  alchymy)  by 
which  he  could  reduce  gold  to  dust.  Goguet  (Ori- 
gme  det  Lois)  invokes  the  assistance  of  natron, 
which  would  have  had  the  additional  advantage  of 
making  the  draught  nauseous.  Baumgarten  easily 
endows  the  fire  employed  with  miraculous  pro- 
perties. Bochart  and  Rosenmuller  merely  think 
that  he  cut,  ground,  and  filed  the  gold  to  powder, 
such  as  was  used  to  sprinkle  over  the  hair  (Jos. 
Ant.  viii.  7,  §3).  There  seems  little  doifbt  that 
f|TB>  =  KaTcutoiw,  LXX.  (HSvernick's  Introd.  to 
thePentat.  p.  292.) 

It  has  always  been  a  great  dispute  respecting 
this  calf  and  those  of  Jeroboam,  whether,  I.  the 
Jews  intended  them  for  some  Egyptian  God,  or  11. 
for  a  mere  cherubic  symbol  of  Jehovah. 

I.  The  arguments  for  the  first  supposition  are,  1. 
The  ready  apostasy  of  the  Jews  to  Egyptian  super- 
stition (Acta  vii.  39,  and  chap.  v.  passim ;  Lac- 
tant.  Inst.  iv.  10).  2.  The  fact  that  they  had 
been  worshippers  of  Apis  (Josh.  xxiv.  14),  and 
their  extreme  familiarity  with  his  cultus  (1  K.  xi. 
40).  3.  The  resemblance  of  the  feast  described  in 
Ex.xxxii.  5,(o  the  festival  in  honour  of  Apis  (Suid. 
s.  v.  "Awttts).  Of  the  various  sacred  cows  of 
Egypt,  that  of  Isis,  of  Athor,  and  of  the  three  kinds 
of  sacred  bulls,  Apis,  Basis,  and  Mnevis,  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  fixes  on  the  latter  as  the  prototype  of 
the  golden  calf ;  '*  the  offerings,  dancings,  and  re- 
joicings practised  on  that  occasion  were  doubtless 
in  imitation  of  a  ceremony  they  had  witnessed  in 
honour  of  Mnevis "  (Anc.  Egypt.,  v.  197,  see 
Plates  35,  36).  The  ox  was  worshipped  from  its 
utility  in  agriculture  (Plut.  de  Is.  74),  and  was  a 
symbol  of  the  sun,  and  consecrated  to  him  (Horn. 
Od.  i.  xii.  &c. ;  Warburton,  Div.  Leg.  iv.  3,  5). 
Hence  it  is  almost  universally  found  in  Oriental 
and  other  mythologies.  4.  The  expression  "  an  ox 
that  eateth  hay,"  Sec.  (Ps.  cvi.  20,  &c),  where 
some  see  an  allusion  to  the  Egyptian  custom  of 
bringing  a  bottle  of  hay  when  they  consulted  Apis 
(Godwyn's  Mos.  and  Aar.  iv.  5).  Vet  these  teims 
of  scorn  are  rather  due  to  the  intense  hatred  of  the 
Jews,  both  to  this  idolatry  and  that  of  Jeroboam. 
Thus  in  Tob.  i.  5,  we  have  one  of  Jeroboam's  calves 
called  fi  SdfiaXis  BaaX,  which  is  an  unquestion- 
able calumny ;  just  as  in  Jer.  xlvi.  15,  "Airit  6 
liiaxos  o-ov  6  1k\<ktos  is  either  a  mistake  or  a 
corruption  of  the  text  (Bochart,  Hierot.  ii.  28,  6, 
and  Schleusner,  s.  v.  "Avis). 

II.  It  seems  to  us  more  likely  that  in  this  calf- 
worship  the  Jews  merely 

"  IMmrd  their  Maker  to  the  Braved  ox ;" 

E  2 
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or  in  other  words,  adopted  a  well-understood  che- 
rubic emblem.  For  1.  it  is  obvious  that  they 
were  aware  of  this  symbol,  since  Moses  finds  it 
unnecessary  to  describe  it  (Ex.  xxv.  18-22).  2. 
Josephus  seems  to  imply  that  the  calf  symbolized 
God  (Ant.  viii.  8,  §4).  3.  Aaron  in  proclaiming 
the  feast  (Ex.  xxxii.  5)  distinctly  calls  it  a  feast 
to  Jehovah,  and  speaks  of  the  god  as  the  visible 
representation  of  Him  who  had  led  them  out  of 
Egypt,  4.  It  was  extremely  unlikely  that  they 
would  so  soon  adopt  a  deity  whom  they  had  so 
recently  seen  humiliated  by  the  judgments  of 
Moses  (Num.  xxxiii.  4).  5.  There  was  only  one 
Apis,  whereas  Jeroboam  erected  two  calves.  (But 
see  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §464.)  6.  Jeroboam's  well- 
understood  political  purpose  was,  not  to  introduce 
a  new  religion,  but  to  provide  a  different  form  of 
the  old ;  and  this  alone  explains  the  fact  that  tliis 
was  the  only  form  of  idolatry  into  which  Judah 
never  fell,  since  she  already  possessed  the  arche- 
typal emblems  in  the  Temple.  7.  It  appears  from 
1  K.  xxii.  6,  4c.  that  the  prophets  of  Israel, 
though  sanctioning  the  calf-worship,  still  regarded 
themselves,  and  were  regarded,  as  "  prophets  of 
Jehovah." 

These  arguments,  out  of  many  others,  are  ad- 
duced from  the  interesting  treatise  of  Moncaeus, 
de  Vitiilo  Aureo  (Oritici  Sacri,  ix.).  The  work 
is  inhibited  by  the  Church  of  Home,  and  has  been 
answered  by  Visorinus.  A  brief  resume'  of  it  may 
be  found  in  l'oli  Syn.  ad  Ex.  xxxii.,  and  in  Watt's 
"  Uemnants  of  Time"  (ad  tinem).  [Cherubim.] 

The  prophet  Hosea  is  full  of  denunciations  against 
the  calf-worship  of  Israel  (Hos.  viii.  5, 6,  x.  6),  and 
mentions  the  curious  custom  of  kissing  them  (xiii. 
2).  His  change  of  Bethel  into  Bethaven  possiWy  rose 
from  contempt  of  this  idolatry  (but  see  Both  aven). 
The  calf  at  Dan  was  carried  away  by  Tiglath-Pilnser, 
and  that  of  Bethel  1 0  years  alter  by  his  son  Shal- 
nmneser  (2K.  xv.  29,  xvii.  3  ;  Prideaux,  Con- 
nexion, i.  15). 

Bochart  thinks  that  the  ridiculous  story  of 
Celsus  about  the  Christian  worship  of  an  ass-headed 
deity  called  &cupapcu&9  f)  'Oviii\  (a  story,  at  the 
source  p(  which  Tertullian,  'OconoiTjjr,  Apol.  16, 
Ad.  Nat.  i.  14,  could  only  guess),  sprang  from 
some  misunderstanding  of  cherubic  emblems  (Minuc. 
Kel.  Apol.  ix.).  But  it  is  much  more  probable,  as 
Origen  conjectured,  tluit  the  Christians  were  con- 
founded with  the  absurd  mystic  Ophiani  (Tac.  Hist. 
v.  4  ;  Merivale,  Hist,  of  Emp.  vi.  564). 

In  the  expression  "  the  calves  of  our  lips  "  (Hos. 
xiv.  2),  the  word  "calves"  is  used  metaphorically 
for  victims  or  sacrifices,  and  the  passage  signifies 
either  "  we  will  tender  to  thee  sacrifices  of  our  lips," 
that  is,  "  the  tribute  of  thanksgiving  and  praise," 
or  "  we  will  offer  to  thee  the  sacrifices  which  our 
lips  have  vowed."  The  LXX.  erroneously  trans- 
late Kafwov  tuv  x«i\la»',  which  is  followed  by 
the  Syr.  and  Arab,  versions,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  borrowed  by  the  author  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (xiii.  15).  For  allusions  to  the 
"  fatted  calf"  see  Gen.  xviii.  21 ;  Luke  xv.  23,  &c. ; 
and  on  the  custom  of  cutting  up  a  calf,  and  "  pass- 
ing between  the  ports  thereof"  to  ratify  a  covenant, 
see  Jcr.  xxxiv.  18,  19  ;  Gen.  xv.  10,  17  ;  Kphrom 
Syrus,  i.  161 ;  Horn.  //.  iii.  208.       [F.  W.  F.] 

CAL'ITAS  (KaWt,  and  KoX'tos;  Calitas), 
1  Esd.  ix.  23,  48.  [Kklita.] 

CALLISTHENES  (KoMio-W^j),  a  partisan 
of  Nicanor,  who  was  burnt  by  the  Jews  on  the 


defeat  of  that  general  in  revenge  for  his  guilt  in 
setting  fire  to  "  the  sacred  portals  "  (2  Mace.  viii. 
33).  [B.  F.  W/ 

CAL'NEH,  or  CALNO  (roSs,  \:%  ;  XoA 

ivrq,  XaXc£»T) ;  Chalanne),  appears  in  Genesis  (x. 
10)  among  the  cities  of  Nimrod.  The  word  is 
thought  to  mean  "  the  fort  of  the  god  Ana  or 
Anu,  who  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  Babylo- 
nian worship.  Probably  the  site  is  the  modem 
Niffer,  which  was  certainly  one  of  the  early  capitals, 
and  which,  under  the  name  of  A'qpAer,.the  Talmud 
identifies  with  Calneh  (see  the  Yomd).  Arab  tra- 
ditions made  Nifler  the  original  Babylon,  and  said 
that  it  was  the  place  where  Nimrod  endeavoured  to 
mount  on  eagles'  wings  to  heaven.  Similarly,  the 
LXX.  speak  of  Calneh  or  Calno,  as  "  the  place  where 
the  tower  was  built "  (Is.  x.  9).  Niffer  is  situated 
about  60  miles  S.E.E.  of  Babylon  in  the  marshes 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates :  it  has  been 
visited  and  described  by  Mr.  L&yard  (Nin.  If  Bab. 
ch.  xxiv.),and  Mr.  I.oftus  (Chaldnea,  p.  101).  We 
may  gather  from  Scripture  that  in  the  8th  century 
D.c.  Calneh  was  taken  by  one  of  the  Assyrian 
kings,  and  never  recovered  its  prosperity.  Hence 
it  is  compared  with  Carchemish,  Hamath,  and  Gath 
(Is.  x.  9 ;  Am.  vi.  2),  and  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the 
resistless  might  of  Assyria.  [G.  R.] 

CALTTO  0^??  i  XoAdVi);   Alex.  XaXirrn, 

the  passage  however  does  not  agree  with  the 
Hebrew  ;  Calano),  Is.  x.  9.  [Calneh.] 

OALTHI  (J.XaA<pt;  Jos.  Xu+ofoj ;  Calpht), 
father  of  Judas,  one  of  the  two  captains  (ipxorrtt) 
of  Jonathan's  army  who  remained  firm  at  the  battle 
of  Gennesar  (I  Mace.  xi.  70). 

CALVARY  (xpiwiov ;  Syr.  Karkaptha ;  Cal- 
varia), a  word  occurring  in  the  A.  V.  only  in  Luke 
xxiii.  33,  and  there  no  proper  name,  but  arising  from 
the  translators  having  literally  adopted  the  word 
calvaria,  i.  e.  a  bare  scull,  the  Latin  word  by  which 
the  Kpay'tov  of  the  Evangelists  is  rendered  in  the 
Vulgate;  upavlov  again  being  nothing  but  the 
Greek  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Golgotha. 

Kparlov  is  used  by  each  of  the  four  Evangelists 
in  describing  the  place  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  is  in 
every  case  translated  in  the  V'ulg.  calvaria ;  and 
in  every  case  but  that  in  St.  Luke  the  A.  V.  has 
"  scull."  Prof.  Stanley  has  not  omitted  to  notice 
this  (.?.  £  /\  460,  note),  and  to  ca]l  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  popular  expression  "  Mount  Calvary  " 
is  not  warranted  by  any  statement  in  the  accounts 
of  the  place  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion.  There  is  no 
mention  of  a  mount  in  either  of  the  narratives. 
[Crucifixion  ;  Golgotha  ;  Jerusalem.]  [G.] 

CAMEL  (b0i,  "133,  Di-irS;  *«>,Aot  ; 

camelus,  dromedaries),  an  animal  of  the  order 
Bttminantia,  and  genus  Camelus.  It  is  a  native  of 
Asia,  where  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present 
day  it  has  been  the  chief  means  of  communication 
between  the  different  regions  of  the  East ;  and  from 
its  wonderful  powers  of  endurance  in  the  desert 
has  enabled  routes  to  be  opened  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  impracticable.  "  Their  home 
is  the  desert ;  and  they  were  made,  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  Creator,  to  be  the  carriers  of  the  desert. 
The  coarse  and  prickly  shrubs  of  the  wastes  are  to 
them  the  most  delicious  food ;  and  even  of  these  they 
cat  but  little.  So  few  are  the  wants  of  their  nature, 
that  their  power  of  going  without  food,  as  well  as 
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without  water,  is  wonderful.  Their  well-known 
habit  of  lying  down  upon  the  breast  to  receive  their 
burdens,  is  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  merely  the 
result  of  training ;  it  is  an  admirable  adaptation  of 
their  nature  to  their  destiny  as  carriers.  This  is 
their  natural  position  of  repose ;  as  is  shown  too  by 
the  callosities  upon  the  joints  of  the  legs,  and  espe- 
cially by  that  upon  the  breast.  Hardly  less  won- 
derful is  the  adaptation  of  their  broad  cushioned  foot 
to  the  arid  sands  and  gravelly  soil,  which  it  is  their 

lot  chiefly  to  traverse  As  the  carriers  of 

the  East,  the  '  ships  of  the  desert,'  another  im- 
portant quality  of  the  camel  is  their  sure-footed- 
ness"  (Robinson,  ii.  632-635).  The  present  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  camel  extends  over 
Arabia,  Syria,  Asia  Minor  to  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus, 
the  south  of  Tartary,  and  part  of  India.  In  Africa 
it  is  found  in  the  countries  extending  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Senegal,  and  from  Egypt  and 
Abyssinia  to  Algiers  and  Morocco.  The  camel  and 
dromedary  arc  one  species ;  the  latter  being  distin- 
guished only  by  higher  breeding  and  finer  qualities. 
The  two-humped  camel,  sometimes  called  the  Bac- 
trian  camel,  is  a  variety  only,  not  a  distinct  species 
(  Patterson,  Iatrod.  to  Zootogy,  p.  4 1 7 ) .  The  drome- 
dary is  a  swift-riding  camel,  called  by  the  Arabs 
Delotd,  by  the  Turks  Hejin ;  the  difference  between 
them  and  a  common  camel  being  as  great  as  that 
between  a  high-bred  Arab  mare  and  an  English 
cart-horse  (Layard,  N.    B.  p.  292). 

Tlie  camel  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. It  was  used  not  only  in  Palestine,  but  also 
in  Arabia  (Jud.  vii.  12),  in  Egypt  (Ex.  ix.  3),  in 
Syria  (2  K.  viii.  9),  and  in  Assyria,  as  appears  from 
the  sculptures  of  Nineveh  (see  Layard,  N.  B. 
p.  582).  It  was  used  at  an  early  date  both  as  a 
riding  animal  and  as  a  beast  of  burden  (Gen.  xxiv. 
64,  xxxvii.  25).  It  was  likewise  used  in  war 
(1  Sam.  xxx.  17 ;  Is.  xxi.  7).  Of  its  hair  coarse 
garments  were  manufactured  (Matt.  iii.  4 ;  Mark 
i.  6).  The  camel  is  included  in  the  lists  of  unclean 
animals  (Lev.  xi.  4;  Deut.  xiv.  7).    The  word 

boi  is  found  in  all  the  Semitic  languages,  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  (whence  it  has  paused  into  the 
languages  of  Western  Europe),  and  in  the  Coptic 
XiJULOTfX-  *n  Sanscrit  it  occurs  as  kramela 
and  kramilaka ;  and  hence  Schlegel  traces  the  word 
to  the  root  kram  =  to  step.  Bochart  derives  it 
from  the  root  btyi,  to  revenge,  because  the  camel  is 
vindictive  and  retains  the  memory  of  injuries 
(animal  nrvaUaKov) ;  but  Gesenius  considers  it 
more  likely  that  should  have  assumed  the  force 
of  the  cognate  verb  y^^>  to  carry. 

The  word  133  occurs  in  Is.  lx.  5,  and  in  Jer. 
li.  25.  In  both  places  A.  V.  has  dromedary ;  it 
should  rather  be  ynmg  camel;  the  distinction 
between  it  and  but  being  of  age,  and  not  of 
species. 

ni"l313,  in  Is.  lxvi.  20,  seems  to  be  the  name 

T   !  * 

given  to  high-bred  riding  camels,  now  called  Delouls  : 
the  root  being  ITS,  to  leap,  or  move  quickly,  in 

the  same  way  as  we  have  in  the  Greek  Sp4paSts, 
(Comp.  Herod,  iii.  103,  ai  yip  a<pi  Ktt/inKoi  Incur 
ovk  fiaaovts  is  Taxbrwri  tict.  See  Layard,  N.  lit 
H.  p.  292,  note.) 


In  Esth.  viii.  10,  the  words  '33  D^TRE'rlKn 
D'aSlPI  are  rendered  in  A.  V.  "  camels  and  young 
dromedaries"  [Mule];  and  1  K. iv.  28  (v. 8, Heb.), 
EOT  is  rendered  dromedaries  [Horse].   [W.  D.] 

CAHON  QiDj5 ;  •?apv6r;  Alex.  'PowuiS;  Jos. 

Kaiuiv ;  Camon),  the  place  in  which  Jair  the  Judge 
was  buried.  The  few  notices  of  Jair  which  we 
possess  have  all  reference  to  the  country  E.  of  Jor- 
dan, and  there  is  therefore  uo  reason  against  accept-  ( 
ing  the  statement  of  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  7,  §6)  that ' 
Camon  was  a  city  of  Gilead.  In  support  of  this  is 
the  mention  by  Polybius  (v.  70,  §12)  of  a  Caraoun 
(Ka^ioPc)  in  company  with  Pella  and  other  trans- 
Jordanic  places  (Keland,  679).  In  modern  times, 
however,  the  name  has  not  been  recovered  on  the 
E.  of  Jordan.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  identify  it  with 
Ctamon,  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  [G.] 

CAMP.  [Encampments.] 

CAMPHIRE  ("IBS  ;  Kxnrpos ;  Cyprus;  A.  V. 
marg.  cypress),  a  plant  or  shrub,  mentioned  only  in 
Cant.  i.  14,  iv.  13.  It  is  the  L  ttcsoniu  inermis  oi 
Linnaeus,  has  whitish  scented  flowers  growing  in 
bunches,  and  acquired  its  name  from  "IBS,  to  cover, 

or  paint,  because  from  the  dried  leaves  of  the  plant 
was  made  an  unguent,  with  which  women  imparted 
a  red  stain  to  their  nails.    In  AdWs  Lex.  the  Syr. 

)i^3QJS  is  explained  by  henna,  folia  hennae. 

The  Arabs  call  the  plant  Henna;  it  is  still  used 
for  the  same  purpose  as  of  old  ;  and  it  is  an 
interesting  proof  of  the  identity  of  this  plant  with 
the  "IB3  of  Canticles,  that  the  women  of  the  East 

V 

are  fond  of  placing  its  bunches  of  sweet-smelling 
flowers  in  thijr  bosom.  It  is  supposed  that  allusion 
to  the  practice  of  staining  the  nails  with  henna  is 
made  in  Deut.  xxi.  12.  The  practice  is  universal 
in  Egypt,  and  must  have  been  so  for  ages,  for  the 
nails  of  mummies  (especially  of  females)  show  traces 
of  it.  The  shrub  is  described  and  figured  in  t-'on- 
nini,  Aegypt.  Travels,  i.  p.  164.  (See  also  Dios- 
corid.  i.  125 ;  Plin.  xii.  24 ;  Celsius,  Hierobot.  i. 
p.  222,  seq.) 

Kimchi  mentions  that  Eben  Esra  would  connect 
e-  - 

"1D3  with  the  Arab,  word ^tc.  the  calyx  of  the 
palm-tree  flower — comparing  the  Chald.  'TW3  = 

unripe  dates ;  so  also  T.  D.  Michaelis :  but  this  view 
of  the  word  is  rejected  by  Gesenius.        [W.  D.] 

CA'NA  op  GALILEE,  once  Cana  in  Gali- 
lee (Kara  rrjs  raXiAoioj ;  Syriac,  Pescli.  Katna, 

2~J-gi3,  Nitrian,  Eatnah,  OliAO ;  Cana  Ga- 

lilaeae\  a  village  or  town  memorable  as  the  scene  of 
Christ  s  first  miracle  (John  ii.  1, 1 1,  iv.  46),  as  well 
as  of  a  subsequent  one  (ir.  46,  54),  and  also  as  the 
native  place  of  the  Apostle  Nathanael  (xxi.  2).  The 
four  passages  quoted— all,  it  will  be  observed,  from 
St.  John — are  the  only  ones  in  which  the  name  occurs. 
Neither  of  them  affords  any  clue  to  the  situation  of 
Cana.  All  we  can  gather  is,  that  it  was  not  far 
from  Capernaum  (John  ii.  12,  iv.  46),  and  also  on 
higher  ground,  since  our  Lord  went  down  (kot^St)) 
from  the  one  to  the  other  (ii.  12).  No  further  help 
it  to  be  obtained  from  the  notices  either  of  Josephus 
(Vit.  §16  ;  B.  J.  i.  17,  §5)— even  if  the  place 
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which  he  mentions  be  the  same— ov  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  in  their  Onomaaticun. 

The  traditional  site  is  at  Kefr  Kenna,  a  small 
Tillage  about  +J  miles  north-east  of  Nazareth.  It 
now  contains  only  the  ruins  ot  a  church  said  to 
stand  over  the  house  in  which  the  miracle  was  per- 
formed, and — doubtless  much  older — the  fountain 
from  which  the  water  for  the  miracle  was  brought 
(Mislin,  iii.  443-6).  The  Christians  of  the  village 
are  entirely  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  "  water-pots 
of  stone"  were  shown  to  M.  Lamartine,  though  at 
St.  Willibald's  visit  centuries  before  there  had  been 
but  one  remaining  {Early  Trav.  16).  In  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  the  sii  jars  were  brought  to  France, 
where  one  of  them  is  said  still  to  exist  in  the  Musee 
d' Angers  (see  M.  Didron's  Essays  in  the  Annates 
Archeologiquea,  li.  5,  riii.  2). 

The  tradition  identifying  Kefr  Kenna  with  Cana 
is  certainly  of  considerable  age.  It  existed  in  the 
time  of  Wilubald  (the  latter  half  of  the  8th  cent.), 
who  visited  it  in  passing  from  Nazareth  to  Tabor, 
and  again  in  that  of  Phocas  (12th  cent.  See  Re- 
land,  680).  From  that  time  until  lately  the  tra- 
dition appeal's  to  have  been  undisturbed.  But 
even  by  Quaresmius  the  claims  of  another  site  were 
admitted,  and  these  have  been  lately  brought  for- 
ward by  Dr.  Robinson  with  much  force.  The  rival 
site  is  a  village  situated  further  north,  about  5 
miles  north  of  Sefftirieh  (Sepphoris)  and  9  of 
Nazareth,  near  the  present  Jefat,  the  Jotapata  of 
the  Jewish  wars.    This  village  still  bears  the  name 

of  Kana  el-jclil  (iy*XscOJ  l*ji)>  »  name  which  is 

in  every  respect  the  exact  representative  of  the 

Hebrew  original — as  Kemna,  (jj*  jiS,  i»  widely 

different  from  it — and  it  is  in  this  fact  that  the 
chief  strength  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  the 
northern  Kana  seems  to  reside.  The  argument  from 
tradition  is  not  of  much  weight.  The  testimonies 
of  Willibald  and  Phocas,  given  above,  appear  to 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  Dr.  Robinson,  and  they 
certainly  form  a  balance  to  those  of  Adrichomius 
and  others,  which  he  quotes  against  Kefr  Kenna 
(Rob.  ii.  346-9,  iii.  1 08,  with  the  note  on  De  Saulcy ; 
comp.  Ewald,  v.  147  ;  Mislin,  iii.  443-6). 

The  Gospel  history  will  not  be  affected  whichever 
site  may  be  discovered  to  be  the  real  one.  [G.] 

CA'NAAN  (JJU3  (=Cnaan  ;  comp.  the  Greek 

name  Xva,  as  mentioned  below)  ;  Xtwady ;  Jos. 
Xayiavos;  Chtmaan).  1.  The  fourth  son  of  Ham 
(Gen.  x.  6 ;  1  Chr.  i.  8 ;  comp.  Jos.  Ant.  i.  6,  §4), 
the  progenitor  of  the  Phoenicians  ("  Zidon"),  and  of 
the  various  nations  who  before  the  Israelite  con- 
quest peopled  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine,  and  ge- 
nerally the  whole  of  the  country  westward  of  the 
Jordan  (Gen.  x.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  13).  [Canaan, 
land  OF;  Canaanites.]  In  the  ancient  nar- 
rative of  Gen.  ix.  20-27,  a  curse  is  pronounced  on 
Canaan  for  the  unhlial  and  irreverential  conduct  of 
Ham :  it  is  almost  as  if  the  name  had  belonged  to 
both,  or  the  father  were  already  merged  in  the  son. 

2.  The  name  "  Canaan  "  is  sometimes  employed 
for  the  country  itself— more  generally  styled 
"  the  land  of  C.''  It  is  so  in  Zcph.  ii.  5 ;  and  we 
also  find  "  Language  of  C."  (Is.xix.  18):  "  Wars 
of  C."  (Judg.  iii.  1):  "  Inhabitants  of  C."  (Ex. 
xv.  15):  "  King  of  C."  (Judg.  iv.  2,  23,  24, 
v.  19):  "  Daughters  of  C."  (Gen.  xxviii.  1,  6,  8, 
vxsvi.  2V    "Kingdoms  of  C."  (Ps  fniv.  11). 


In  addition  to  the  above  the  word  occurs  in  several 
passages  where  it  is  concealed  in  the  A.  V.  by  being 
translated.  These  are:  Is.  xxiii.  8,  "traffickers," 
and  xxiii.  II,  "  the  merchant  city ;"  Gesenius, 
"  Jehovah  gab  Befehl  fiber  Canaan :"  Hos.  xii.  t, 
"  He  is  a  merchant ;"  Kwaid,  "  Kanaan  halt  tru- 
gerische  wage:"  Zeph.  i.  11,  "merchant-people;" 
Ewald,  "  dass  alle  Canaaniter  sind  dahin."  [G.j 

CA'NAAN,  the  LAND  of  (JW3  fTK,  from 

a  root  VJ3.  signifying  to  be  low ;  see  2  Chr.  xxviii. 

19 ;  Job  xl.  12,  amongst  other  passages  in  which  the 
verb  is  used),  a  name  denoting  the  country  west  of 
the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea,  and  between  those  waters 
and  the  Mediterranean  ;  specially  opposed  to  the 
"  land  of  Gilead,"  that  is  the  high  table-land  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan.  Thus:  "  our  little  ones  and  our 
wives  shall  be  here  in  the  cities  of  Gilead  .  .  .  but 
we  will  pass  over  armed  into  the  land  of  Canaan" 
(Num.  xxxii.  26-32),  and  see  xxxiii.  51 :  "  Phi- 
neas  .  .  .  returned  from  the  children  of  Reuben  and 
the  children  of  Gad  out  of  the  land  of  Gilead  into 
the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  children  of  Israel,"  Josh, 
xxii.  32 ;  see  also  Gen.  xii.  5,  xxiii.  2,  19,  xxxi. 
18,  xxxiii.  18,  xxxv.  6,  xxxvii.  1,  xlviii.  4,  7,  xlix. 
30 ;  Num.  xiii.  2,  17,  xxxiii.  40,  51  ;  Josh.  xvi.  2  ; 
Judg.  xxi.  12.  True  the  district  to  which  the 
name  of  "  low  land "  is  thus  applied  contained 
many  very  elevated  spots: — Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiii. 
18),  Hebron  (xxiii.  19),  Bethel  (xxxv.  6),  Beth- 
lehem (xlviii.  7),  Shiloh  (Josh.  xxi.  2;  Judg.  xxi. 
12),  which  are  all  stated  to  be  in  the  "land  of 
Canaan."  But  high  as  the  level  of  much  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Jordan  undoubtedly  is,  there  are 
several  things  which  must  always  have  prevented, 
as  they  still  prevent,  it  from  leaving  an  impression 
of  elevation.  These  are,  ( 1 )  that  remarkable,  wide, 
maritime  plain  over  which  the  eye  ranges  for  miles 
from  the  central  hills;  a  feature  of  the  country 
which  cannot  be  overlooked  by  the  most  casual  ob- 
server, and  which  impresses  itself  most  indelibly  on 
the  recollection:  (2)  the  still  deeper,  and  still  more 
remarkable  and  impressive  hollow  of  the  Jordan 
valley,  a  view  into  which  may  be  commanded  from 
almost  any  of  the  heights  of  central  Palestine ;  and, 
(3)  there  is  the  almost  constant  presence  of  the 
long  high  line  of  the  mountains  east  of  the  Jordan, 
which  from  their  distance  have  the  effect  more  of 
an  enormous  cliff  than  of  a  mountain  range — look- 
ing down  on  the.  more  broken  and  isolated  hills  of 
Canaan,  and  furnishing  a  constant  standard  of  height 
before  which. everything  is  dwarfed. 

The  word  "Canaanite"  was  used  in  the  O.  T. 
in  two  senses,  a  broader  and  a  narrower,  which 
will  be  most  conveniently  examined  under  that 
head  ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  with 
"  Canaan,"  at  least  in  the  older  cases  of  its  occur- 
rence. It  is  only  in  later  notices,  such  as  Zeph.  ii.  5, 
and  Matt.  xv.  22,  that  we  find  it  applied  to  the 
low  maritime  plains  of  Philistia  and  Phoenicia 
(comp.  Mark  vii.  26).  In  the  same  manner  it  was 
by  the  Greeks  that  the  name  Xya,  C na,  was  used 
for  Phoenicia,  t.  e.  the  sea-side  plain  north  of  the 
"  Tyrian  ladder"  (see  the  extract  in  Reland,  7,  and 
Gesenius,  696),  and  by  the  later  Phoenicians  both  of 
Phoenicia  proper  and  of  the  Punic  colonies  in  Africa. 
(See  the  coin  of  Laodicea  ad  Lib.  and  the  testi- 
mony of  Augustin,  both  quoted  by  Gesenius,  696.) 
The  LXX.  translators  had  learnt  to  apply  this 
meaning  to  the  word,  and  in  two  cases  they  render 
the  Hebrew  words  given  above  by  x<£pa  r&tt 
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GoivUav  (Ex.  xri.  35;  Josh.  v.  12,  comp.  v.  1),  as 
tbey  do  "Canaanites"  by  #oiWic«.  [G.] 

OA'NAANITE,  THE  (Rec.  T.  i  KavoKiVijj, 
A,  Kwavdnis  ;  Lachm.  with  B  C,  t  Kcwavtuos ; 
D,  Xavavdios ;  Chananewi),  the  designation  of  the 
Apostle  Simon,  otherwise  known  as  "  Simon  Zc- 
Iotes."    It  occurs  in  Matt.  vi.  4 ;  Mark  iii.  18. 

The  word  does  not  signify  a  descendant  of  Canaan, 
that  being  in  the  Greek  both  of  the  LXX.  and  the 
N.  T.  Xararcuos  =  »3J»3  (comp.  Matt.  xv.  22 
with  Mark  vii.  26).  Nor  does  it  signify,  as  has 
been  suggested,  a  native  of  Kana,  since  that  would 
probably  be  KoWtijs.  But  it  comes  from  a  Chaldee 
or  Syriac  word,  JtOj5,  Kanean,  or  CTI  >  I  I  in, 

Kanenieh,  by  which  the  Jewish  sect  or  faction  of 
"the  Zealots" — so  prominent  in  the  last  days  of 
Jerusalem — was  designated  (see  Buxtorf,  Lex. 
s.  v.).  This  Syriac  word  is  the  reading  of  the 
Peschito  version.  The  Greek  equivalent  of  Kanean 
is  ZriKaris,  Zelotes,  and  this  St.  Luke  (vi.  15; 
Acts  i.  13)  has  correctly  preserved.  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark,  on  the  other  hand,  have  Literally 
transferred  the  Syriac  word,  as  the  LXX.  trans- 
lators did  frequently  before  them.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  suppose,  as  Mr.  Cureton  does  (Ifitrian 
Sec.  lxxrvii.),  that  tney  mistook  the  word  for 

CTI  >l  Ml  =  Xavavatos,  a  Canaanite  or  de- 
scendant of  Canaan.  The  Evangelists  could  hardly 
commit  such  an  error,  whatever  subsequent  trans- 
cribers of  their  works  may  have  done.  But  that 
this  meaning  was  afterwards  attached  to  the  word 
is  plain  from  the  readings  of  the  Codex  Bezae  (D) 
and  the  Vulgate,  as  given  above,  and  from  the 
notice  quoted  from  Coteler  in  the  note  to  Winer's 
article  (463).  The  spelling  of  the  A.  V.  has 
doubtless  led  many  to  the  same  conclusion :  and  it 
would  be  well  if  it  were  altered  to  "  Kananite,"  or 
some  other  form  distinguished  from  the  well-known 
one  in  which  it  now  stands.  [G.] 

CA'NAANITES,  THE  OJJUSn,  i.  e.  accu- 
rately according  to  Hebrew  usage— Gesen.  ffeb. 
Oram.  §107 — "  the  Canaanite ;"  but  in  the  A.  V. 
with  few  exceptions  rendered  as  plural,  and  there- 
fore indistinguishable  from  D']J| J3,  which  also,  but 

very  unfrequently,  occurs:  Xayavaios,  $oivi$,  Ex. 
vi.  15,  comp.  Josh.  v.  1 ;  Chananeits),  a  word  used 
r  in  two  senses: — 1.  a  tribe  which  inhabited  a  parti- 
'  cular  locality  of  the  land  west  of  the  Jordan  before 
the  ctfnquest ;  and  2.  in  a  wider  sense,  the  people 
who  inhabited  generally  the  whole  of  that  country. 

1.  For  the  tribe  of  "the  Canaanites"  only — the 
dwellers  in  the  lowland.  The  whole  of  the  country 
west  of  Jordan  was  a  "  lowland"  as  compared  with 
the  loftier  and  more  extended  tracts  on  the  east : 
but  there  was  a  part  of  this  western  country 
which  was  still  more  emphatically  a  "  lowland. 
a.  There  were  the  plains  lying  between  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean  aud  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Ben- 
jamin, Judah,  and  Ephraim — the  Shefela  or  plain 
of  Philistia  on  the  south — that  of  Sharon  between 
Jaffa  and  Carmcl — the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  in 
the  rear  of  the  bay  of  Akka ;  and  lastly,  the  plain 
of  Phoenicia,  containing  Tyre,  Sidou,  and  all  the 
other  cities  of  that  nation.  6.  But  separated  en- 
tirely from  these  was  the  still  lower  region  of  the 
Jordan  Valley  or  Arabah,  the  modem  0 hir,  a  region 
which  extended  in  length  from  the  sea  of  Ciuneroth 
(Genncsareth)  to  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  about 


120  miles,  with  a  width  of  from  8  to  14.  The 
climate  of  these  sunken  legions — especially  of  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan—  is  so  peculiar,  that  it  is  natural 
to  find  them  the  special  possession  of  one  tribe. 
*'  Amalek " — so  runs  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
precise  statements  in  the  ancient  records  of  Scripture 
— "  Amalek  dwells  in  the  laud  of  the  south ;  and 
the  Hittite,  and  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amorite,  dwell 
in  the  mountains ;  and  the  t'anaanitcMwells  by  the 
sea,  and  by  the  side  of  Jordan  "  (Num.  xiii.  29). 
This  describes  the  division  of  the  country  a  few 
years  only  before  the  conquest.  But  there  had 
been  little  or  no  variation  for  centuries.  In  the 
notice  which  purports  to  be  the  earliest  of  all,  the 
seats  of  the  Canaanite  tribe — as  distinguished  fiom 
the  sister  tribes  of  Zidon,  the  Hittites,  Aniorites, 
and  the  other  descendants  of  Canaan — are  given  as 
on  the  sea-shore  from  Zidon  to  Gaza,  and  in  the 
Jordan  valley  to  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  and  Lashn 
(afterwards  Callirhoe),  on  the  shore  of  the  present 
Dead  Sea  (Gen.  x.  18-20).  In  Josh.  xi.  3— at  a 
time  when  the  Israelites  were  actually  in  the 
western  country — this  is  expressed  more  broadly. 
"  The  Canaanite  on  the  east  and  the  west "  is  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  Amorite  who  held 
'*  the  mountain  "  in  the  centre  of  the  country.  In 
Josh.  xiii.  2,  3,  we  are  told  with  more  detail  that 

"  all  the  '  circles'  (Tib'hi)  of  the  Philistines  .  .  . 

from  Sihor  (the  Wady  el  Arish)  unto  Ekron  north- 
ward, is  counted  to  the  Canaanite."  Later  still, 
the  Canaanites  are  still  dwelling  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  Jordan  Valley — Bethshean ;  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon—Taanach,  Ibleam,  and  Megiddo  ;  the  plain 
of  Sharon — Dor;  and  also  on  the  plain  of  Phoenicia — 
Accho  and  Zidon.  Here  were  collected  the  chariots 
which  foimed  a  prominent  part  of  their  armies 
(Judg.  i.  19,  iv.  3;  Josh.  xvii.  16),and  which  could 
indeed  be  driven  nowhere  but  in  these  level  low- 
lands (Stanley,  S.  #  P.  134). 

The  plains  which  thus  appear  to  have  been  in 
possession  of  the  Canaanites  specially  so  called, 
were  not  only  of  great  extent ;  they  were  also  the 
richest  and  most  important  parts  of  the  country, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  name  of  "  Canaanite"  being 

2.  applied  as  a  general  name  for  the  non-Israelite 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  as  we  have  already  seen  was 
the  case  with  "  Canaan." 

Instances  of  this  are,  Gen.  xii.  6;  Num.  xxi.  3 — 
where  the  name  is  applied  to  dwellers  in  the  south, 
who  in  xiii.  29  are  called  Amalekites;  Judg.  i. 
10 — with  which  comp.  Gen.  xiv.  13  and  xiii.  18, 
and  Josh.  x.  5,  where  Hebron,  the  highest  land  in 
Palestine,  is  stated  to  be  Amorite ;  and  Gen.  xiii.  12. 
where  the  "  land  of  Canaan  "  is  distinguished  from 
the  very  Jordan-valley  itself.  See  also  Gen.  xxiv.  3, 
37,  comp.  xxviii.  2,  6;  Ex.  xiii.  11,  comp.  5. 
But  in  many  of  its  occurrences  it  is  difficult  to 
know  in  which  category  to  place  the  word.  Thus 
in  Gen.  i.  1 1 :  if  the  floor  of  Atad  was  at  Bethhogla, 
close  to  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  "  the  Canaan- 
ites "  must  be  intended  in  the  narrower  and  stricter 
sense  ;  but  the  expression  "  inhabitants  of  the  land  " 
appears  as  if  intended  to  be  more  general.  Again,  in 
Gen.  x.  18,  19,  where  the  present  writer  believes 
the  tribe  to  be  intended,  Gesenius  takes  it  to  apply 
to  the  whole  of  the  Canaanite  nations.  But  in 
these  and  other  similar  instances,  allowance  must 
surely  be  made  for  the  different  dates  at  which 
the  various  records  thus  compared  were  composed. 
And  besides  this,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  ac- 
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curate  knowledge  the  Israelites  can  hare  possessed 
of  a  set  of  petty  nations,  from  whom  they  had  been 
entirely  removed  for  four  hundred  years,  and  with 
whom  they  were  now  again  brought  into  contact 
only  that  they  might  exterminate  them  as  soon  as 
possible.  And  before  we  can  solve  such  questions 
we  also  ought  to  know  more  than  we  do  of  the 
usages  and  circumstances  of  people  who  differed  not 
only  from  ourselves,  but  also  possibly  in  a  material 
degree  from  the  Orientals  of  the  present  day.  The 
tribe  who  possessed  the  ancient  city  of  Hebron,  be- 
sides being,  as  shown  above,  called  interchangeably 
Canaanites  and  Amorites,  are  in  a  third  passage 
(Gen.  xxiii.)  called  the  children  of  Heth  or  Hittites 
(comp.  also  xxvii.  46  with  xxviii.  1,  6).  The  Ca- 
naanites who  were  dwelling  in  the  land  of  the 
south  when  the  Israelites  made  their  attack  on  it, 
may  have  been  driven  to  these  higher  and  more 
barren  grounds  by  some  other  tribes,  possibly  by 
the  Philistines  who  displaced  the  Awites,  also 
dwellers  in  the  low  country  (Deut.  ii.  23). 

Beyond  their  chariots  (see  above)  we  have  no 
clue  to  any  manners  or  customs  of  the  Canaanites. 
Like  the  Phoenicians,  they  were  probably  given  to 
commerce ;  and  thus  the  name  became  probably  in 
later  times  an  occasional  synonym  for  a  merchant 
(Job  xli.  6;  Prov.  xxxi.  24;  comp.  Is.  xxiii.  8,  11; 
Hos.  lii.  2 ;  Zeph.  i.  11.  See  Kenrick,  Phoen.  232). 

Of  the  language  of  the  Canaanites  little  can  be 
said.  On  the  one  hand,  being — if  the  genealogy  of 
Gen.  x.  be  right — Hamites,  there  could  be  no  affinity 
between  their  language  and  that  of  the  Israelites 
who  were  descendants  of  Shem.  On  the  other  is 
the  fact  that  Abram  and  Jacob  shortly  after  their 
entrance  to  the  country  seem  able  to  hold  converse 
with  them,  and  also  that  the  names  of  Canoanite 
persons  and  places  which  we  possess,  are  trans- 
latable into  Hebrew.  Such  are  Melchizedek,  Ha- 
mor,  Shechem,  Sisera  .  .  .  Ephrath,  and  also  a  great 
number  of  the  names  of  places.  But  we  know  that 
the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  names  have  been  materi- 
ally altered  in  their  adoption  into  Hebrew  records, 
either  by  translation  into  Hebrew  equivalents,  or 
from  the  impossibility  of  accurately  rendering  the 
sounds  of  one  language  by  those  of  another.  The 
modern  Arabs  have  adopted  the  Hebrew  names  of 
places  as  nearly  as  would  admit  of  their  having  a 
meaning  in  Arabic,  though  that  meaning  may  be 
widely  different  from  that  of  the  Hebrew  name. 
Examples  of  this  are  Beit-ir,  Beit-lahm,  Bir  es 
seba,  which  mean  respectively,  "  house  of  the  eye," 
"  house  of  flesh,"  "  well  of  the  lion,"  while  the 
Hebrew  names  which  these  have  superseded  meant 
"  house  of  caves,"  "  house  of  bread,"  "  well  of  the 
«tth."  May  not  a  similar  process  have  token  place 
when  the  Hebrews  took  possession  of -the  Canaanite 
towns,  and  "  called  the  lands  after  their  own 
names?"  (For  an  examination  of  this  interesting 
but  obscure  subject  see  Gesenius,  ffebr.  Spr.  223-5.) 

The  "  Nethinim"  or  servants  of  the  temple  seem 
to  have  originated  in  the  dedication  of  captives  taken 
in  war  from  the  petty  states  surrounding  the  Israel- 
ites. [Nkthinim.]  If  this  was  the  case,  and  if 
they  were  maintained  in  number  from  similar 
sources,  there  must  be  many  nou-Israelite  names  in 
the  lists  of  their  families  which  we  possess  in  Ezr. 
ii.  43-54;  Neh.  vii.  46-56.  Several  of  the  names 
in  these  catalogues — such  as  Sisera,  Mehunim,  Ne- 
phushim — are  the  same  as  those  which  we  know  to 
be  foreign,  and  doubtless  others  would  be  found  on 
examination.  The  subject  perhaps  would  not  be 
iHMieuth  the  <vamiu.ition  of  a  Hebrew  scholar. 


This  is  perhaps  the  proper  place  for  noticing  the 
various  shapes  under  which  the  formula  for  desig- 
nating the  nations  to  be  expelled  by  the  Israelites 
is  given  in  the  various  Books. 

1.  Six  nations:  the  Canaanites,  Hittites,  Amo- 
rites, Perizzites,  Hivites,  and  Jebusites.  This  is 
the  usual  form,  and,  with  some  variation  in  the 
order  of  the  names,  it  is  found  in  Exod.  iii.  8,  17, 

xxiii.  23,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11 ;  Deut.  xx.  17 ;  Josh, 
ix.  1,  xii.  8 ;  Judg.  iii.  5.  In  Ex.  xiii.  5,  the  same 
names  are  given  with  the  omission  of  the  Perizzites. 

2.  With  the  addition  of  the  Girgashites:  making 
up  the  mystic  number  seven  (Deut.  vii.  1 ;  Josh.  iii. 
10,  xxiv.  H ).  The  Girgashites  are  retained  and  the 
Hivites  omitted  in  Neh.  ix.  8  (comp.  Ezr.  ix.  1 ). 

3.  In  Exod.  xxiii.  28,  we  rind  the  Canaanite,  the 
Hittite  and  the  Hivite. 

4.  The  list  of  ten  nations  in  Gen.  xv.  19-21  in- 
cludes some  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  probably 
some  on  the  south  of  Palestine. 

5.  In  1  K.  ix.  20  the  Canaanites  are  omitted 
from  the  list.  [G.] 

CANDA'CE  (Kav&brn,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  820), 
a  queen  of  Ethiopia  (Meroe),  mentioned  Act*  viii. 
27.  The  name  was  not  a  proper  name  of  an  indi- 
vidual, but  that  of  a  dynasty  of  Ethiopian  queens. 
(See  f 'lin.  iv.  35 ;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  5 ;  Strab.  I.  c.) 
The  eunuch  of  this  queen,  who  had  charge  of  all 
her  treasure,  is  mentioned  in  Acts  as  having  been 
met  by  Philip  the  Evangelist  on  the  desert  road  6-om 
Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  and  converted  to  Christianity. 
Ethiopian  tradition  gives  him  the  name  of  Indicli ; 
and  in  lren.  iii.  12,  and  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  1,  he  is 
said  to  have  fiist  propagated  the  gospel  in  Arabia 
Felix  and  Ethiopia,  but  Sophronius  makes  him 
preach  and  suffer  martyrdom  in  the  island  pf  Ceylon. 
(See  Wolf,  Curat,  ii.  113.)  [H.  A.] 

CANDLESTICK  (iTTOD ;  kvXi>l*  rou 

to*,  1  Mace.  i.  21  ;  i  ifdWrot — \tyiiums 
fos  Kai  Kaiifitvos  a!iaXf/irr»s  «V  ry  t>a$,  Diod. 
Sic.  ap.  Schleusn.  Thes.  s.  v.),  which  Moses  was 
commanded  to  make  for  the  tabernacle,  is  described 
Ex.  xxv.  31-37,  xxxvii.  17-24.  It  is  called  in  Lev. 

xxiv.  4,  "  the  pure,"  and  in  Ecclus.  xxvi.  19,  "  the 
holy  candlestick."  With  its  various  appurtenances 
(mentioned  below)  it  required  a  talent  of  "  pure 
gold,"  and  it  was  not  moulded,  but  "  of  beaten 
work  *  (ropfurl)).  Josephus,  however,  says  (Ant. 
iii.  6,  §7)  that  it  was  of  cast  gold  (« xeo«u^eV?|), 
and  hollow.  From  its  golden  base  (If)*,  fSdurts, 
Jos.),  which,  according  to  the  Jews,  was  3  feet 
high  (Winer,  Ltnchter),  sprang  a  main  shaft  or  reed 
('"I3j3),  "  and  spread  itself  into  as  many  branches 

as  there  are  planets,  including  the  sun.  It  ter- 
minated in  7  heads  all  in  one  row,  all  standing 
parallel  to  one  another,  one  by  one,  in  imitation 
of  the  number  of  the  planets "  (Winston's  Jos. 
ubi  supra).  As  the  description  given  in  Ex.  is 
not  very  clear,  we  abbreviate  Lightfoot's  expla- 
nation of  it.  "  The  foot  of  it  was  gold,  from 
which  went  up  a  shaft  straight,  which  was  the 
middle  light.  Near  the  foot  was  a  golden  dish 
wrought  aimondwise ;  and  a  little  above  that  a 
golden  knop,  and  above  that  a  golden  flower.  Then 
two  branches,  one  on  each  side,  bowed,  and  coming 
up  as  high  as  the  middle  sliaft.  On  each  of  them 
were  three  golden  cups  placed  aimondwise  on 
sharp,  scollop-shell  fashion ;  above  which  was  a 
golden  knop,  a  golden  flower,  and  the  socket. 
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Above  the  branches  on  the  middle  shaft  was  a 
golden  boss,  above  which  rose  two  shafts  more; 
above  the  coming  out  of  these  was  another  boss, 
and  two  more  shafts,  and  then  on  the  shaft  up- 
wards were  three  golden  scollop-cups,  a  knop,  and 
a  flower :  so  that  the  heads  of  the  branches  stood 
an  equal  height"  {Works,  ii.  399,  ed.  Pitman). 
Calmet  remarks  that  "  the  number  7  might  remind 
them  of  the  sabbath:"  we  have  seen  that  Joseph  us 
gives  it  a  somewhat  Egyptian  reference  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  planets,  but  elsewhere  {B.  J.  vii.  5,  §5) 
he  assigns  to  the  7  branches  a  merely  general  re- 
ference, as  TTjj  Topi  rots  'IouSofou  iffSofidtos 
tV  ripV  tn$art(oms.  The  whole  weight  of 
the  candlestick  was  100  minae ;  its  height  was, 
according  to  the  Kabbis,  5  feet,  and  the  breadth, 
or  distance  between  the  exterior  branches  3^  feet 
( Jalin,  Arch.  Bibl.  §329).  It  has  been  calculated  to 
have  been  worth  5076/.  exclusive  of  workmanship. 

According  to  Josephus  the  ornaments  on  the 
shaft  and  branches  were  70  in  number,  and  this 
was  a  notion  in  which  the  Jews  with  their  peculiar 
reverence  for  that  number  would  readily  coincide ; 
but  it  seems  difficult  from  the  description  in  Exodus 
to  confirm  the  statement.  On  the  main  shaft 
(called  "  the  candlestick,"  in  Ex.  xxv.  34)  there 
are  said  to  be  "  4  almond-shaped  bowls,  with  their 
knops  aud  their  flowers,"  which  would  make  12 
of  these  ornaments  in  all ;  and  as  on  each  of  the  6 
branches  there  were  apparently  (for  the  expression 
in  verse  33  is  obscure)  3  bowls,  3  knops,  and  3 
dowers,  the  entire  number  of  such  figures  on  the 
candlestick  would  be  66.  The  word  translated 
■'  bowl "  in   the  A.  V.  is  Kparfip,  for 

which  Joseph.  (/.  c.)  has  Kparrnpltia  <cal  f>otuKOi. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  almond-shaped  (IjJBT?, 
liertTvituiiiroi  KopvtuKois),  but  whether  the 
fruit  or  flower  of  the  almond  is  intended  cannot 
be  certain.  The  word  IIHKD  is  variously  ren- 
dered "knop"  (A.  V.),  "pommel"  (Geddcs), 
<r<ptup<rrlip  (LXX.),  spherula  (Vulg.),  "apple" 
(Arabic,  and  other  versions) ;  and  to  this  some 
apply  the  pditrxoi,  and  not  (as  is  more  natural) 
(he  tr<paipia  of  Jos.    The  third  term  is  fTlS,  "  a 

bud,"  xptva  (LXX.  and  Jos.),  which  from  an  old 
gloss  seems  to  be  put  for  any  aVfloi  (luSidfav, 
xplvois  tfnoiov.  From  the  fact  that  it  was  ex- 
pressly made  "after  the  pattern,  showu  in  the 
mount,"  many  have  endeavoured  to  find  a  sym- 
bolical moaning  in  these  ornaments,  especially 
Meyer  and  Bahr  {Symbol,  i.  416,  sq.).  Generally  it 
was  "  a  type  of  preaching  "  (Godwyn's  Moses  and 
Aaron,  ii.  1)  or  of"  the  light  of  the  law  "  (Light- 
foot,  I.  c).  Similarly  candlesticks  are  made  types 
of  the  spirit,  of  the  Church,  of  wituesses,  &c. 
(Comp.  Zech.  iv. ;  Rev.  ii.  5,  xi.  4,  &c. ;  Wemyss, 
Cfav.  Symbol,  s.  «.) 

The  candlestick  was  placed  on  the  south  side  of 
the  first  apartment  of  the  tabernacle,  opposite  the 
table  of  shew-bread,  which  it  was  intended  to  illu- 
mine, in  an  oblique  position  (A.o£us)  so  that  the  lamps 
looked  to  the  east  and  south  (Jos.  Ant.  iii.  6.  §7  ; 
Ex.  xxv.  37)  ;  hence  the  central  was  called  "  the 
western  "  lamp,  according  to  some,  though  others 
render  it  "  the  evening  lamp,"  and  say  that  it 
alone  burned  perpetually  (Ex.  xxvii.  20,  21),  the 
others  not  being  lit  during  the  day,  although  the 
Holy  Place  was  dark  (Ex.  xxx.  8 ;  1  Mace.  iv.  50). 
Id  1  Sam.  iii.  2.  we  have  the  expression  "  ere  the 


lamp  of  God  went  out  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord," 
aud  this  taken  in  connexion  with  1  Chr.  xiii.  11, 
and  Lev.  xxiv.  2,  3,  would  seem  to  imply  tliat 
"  always  "  and  "  continually,"  merely  mean  "  tem- 
pore constituto,"  i.  e.  by  night ;  especially  as  Aaron 
is  said  to  have  dressed  the  lamps  every  morning 
and  lighted  them  every  evening.  Rabbi  Kimchi 
{ad  he.)  says  that  the  other  lamps  often  went  out 
at  night,  but  "  they  always  found  the  western 
lamp  burning."  They  were  each  supplied  with 
cotton,  and  half  a  log  of  the  purest  olive-oil  (about 
two  wine-glasses),  which  was  sufficient  to  keep 
them  burning  during  a  long  night  (Winer). 

The  priest  in  the  morning  trimmed  the  lamps  with 
golden  snuffers  (D)Hp^B;  lrapvar^pts;forcipes), 
and  carried  away  the  snuff  in  golden  dishes  (rtfinD ; 

inro94pMra ;  acerrae,  Ex.  xxv.  38).  When  carried 
about,  the  candlestick  was  covered  with  a  cloth  of 
blue,  and  put  with  its  appendages  in  badger-skin 
bags,  which  were  supported  on  a  bar  (Num.  iv.  9). 

In  Solomon's  temple,  instead  of  this  candlestick 
(or  besides  it,  as  the  Rabbis  say,  for  what  became 
of  it  we  do  not  know),  there  were  10  golden  can- 
dlesticks similarly  embossed,  5  on  the  right  and 
5  on  the  left  (1  K.  vii.  49  j  2  Chr.  iv.  7).  These  are 
said  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  railing  before  the  vail, 
and  to  have  been  connected  by  golden  chains,  under 
which,  on  the  day  of  atonement,  the  high  priest 
crept.    They  were  taken  to  Babylon  (Jer.  Iii.  19). 

In  the  temple  of  Zerubbabel  there  was  again  a 
single  candlestick  (1  Mace.  i.  23,  iv.  49).  It  was 
taken  from  the  Herodian  temple  by  Titus,  and 
carried  in  triumph  immediately  before  the  con- 
queror (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  5,  §5).  The  description 
given  of  its  kIuv  and  Aearol  KOvkieritot  by  Jo- 
sephus, agrees  only  tolerably  with  the  deeply  inte- 
resting sculpture  on  the  Arch  of  Titus;  but  he 


Cuuilealick.  (From  Arcbof  Titin.) 


drops  a  hint  that  it  was  not  identical  with  the  one 
used  in  the  Temple,  saying  (possibly  in  allusion  to 
the  fantastic  griffins,  &c.,  sculptured  on  the  pedi- 
ment, which  are  so  much  worn  that  we  found  it 
difficult  to  make  them  out)  rb  (pyov  i(ii\\aKTo 
rrjs  Kara  r^y  Tifierepav  xp^fftv  trvrnOttas :  where 
see  Whistou's  note.  Hence  Jahu  {Hcbr.  Com. 
§clix.)  says  that  the  candlestick  carried  in  the 
triumph  was  "  somewhat  different  from  the  golden 
candlestick  of  the  temple. '    These  questions  are 
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examined  in  Reland's  treatise  De  Spoliis  Templi 
Hierosol.  in  Area  Titiano  conspicuis.  The  general 
accuracy  of  the  sculpture  is  undoubted  (Prideaux, 
Con.  i.  166). 

After  the  triumph  the  candlestick  was  deposited 
in  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  according  to  one  story 
fell  into  the  Tiber  from  the  Milvian  bridge  during 
the  flight  of  Maxcntius  from  Coustantine,  Oct.  28, 
312  A.D. ;  but  it  probably  was  among  the  spoils 
transferred,  at  the  end  of  400  years,  from  Home  to 
Carthage  by  Genseric,  A.D.  455  (Gibbon,  iii.  291). 
It  was  recovered  by  Belisarius,  once  more  carried  in 
triumph  to  Constantinople,  "  and  then  respectfully 
deposited  in  the  Christian  church  of  Jerusalem  ' 
(Id.  iv.  24),  A.D.  533.  It  has  never  been  heaid 
of  since. 

When  our  Lord  cried  "I  am  the  light  of  the 
World"  (John  viii.  12),  the  allusion  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  two  large  golden  chandeliers, 
lighted  in  the  court  of  the  women  during  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  which  illuminated  all  Jerusalem 
(Wetsteiu,  ad  loc.),  or  perhaps  to  the  lighting  of 
this  colossal  candlestick,  "  the  more  remarkable  in 
the  profound  darkness  of  an  Oriental  town  "  (Stan- 
ley, S.  #  P.  p.  420).  [F.  W.  F.] 

CANE.  [Calamus.] 

CANKERWOBM  ;  $povXos).  The  Heb. 
term  yelek  probably  describes  the  locust  in  a  certain 
stage  of  its  growth,  viz.,  just  when  it  emerges  from 
the  caterpillar  state  and  obtains  the  use  of  its 
wings  ;  see  Nah.  iii.  16, "  the  cemkermrm  throweth 
off  (tJB'B.  spoiUth,  A.  V.)  its  scales  and  fleeth 
away."  The  term  is  translated  caterpillar  in  Ps. 
cv.  34,  and  Jer.  li.  1 4, 27 ;  cankerworm  in  Joel  i .  4, 
ii.  25 ;  Nah.  iii.  15, 16.  [Locust.]    [W.  L.  B.] 

CAN'NEH  (flM,  one  Codex  n^3  ;  Xo»W  ; 
Alex.  Xavadv ;  Chene),  F.z.  xxvii.  23.  [Calneh.] 

»  .         CANON  OF  SCRIPTURE,  THE,  may  be 

jJ.lluAj.UUu-  generally  described  as  "  the  collection  of  books 
jt  G-ii  which  forms  the  original  and  authoritative  written 

rV«I  X**v  -  ,-uie  of  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Christian 
Church."  Starting  from  this  definition  it  will  be 
the  object  of  the  present  article  to  examine  shortly, 
1.  The  original  meaning  of  the  term :  II.  The  Jewish 
Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  as  to  (a) 
its  formation,  and  (|8)  extent :  III.  The  Christian 
Canon  of  the  Old ;  and  IV.  of  the  New  Testament. 

I.  The  vse  of  the  tcord  Canon. — The  word  Canon 
(Kaviiv,  akin  to  H3p  [cf.  Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v.]  kovt), 
K&wa,  canna  [canalis,  channel],  cane,  cannon)  in 
classical  Greek  is  (1)  properly  a  straight  rod,  as 
■  the  rod  of  a  shield,  or  that  used  in  weaving  {liciu- 
torimn),  or  a  carpenter's  rule.  (2)  The  last  usage 
offers  an  easy  transition  to  the  metaphorical  use  of  the 
word  for  a  testing  rule  in  ethics  (comp.  Arist.  Eth. 
jVic.  iii.  4,  5),  or  in  art  (the  Canon  of  Polydetus; 
Luc.  de  Salt.  p.  946  B.),  or  in  language  (the  Canons 
of  Grammar).  The  varied  gift  of  tongues,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  interpretation  of  Acts  ii.  7,  was 
regarded  as  the  "  canon  "  or  test  which  determined 
the  direction  of  the  labours  of  the  several  Apostles 

*  Crcdncr  accepts  the  popular  interpretation,  as  if 
canonical  were  equivalent  to  "  having  the  force  of 
law,"  and  supposes  that  tcripturae  legit,  a  phrase 
occurring  in  the  time  of  the  persecution  of  Diocletian, 
represents  yun^xiX  *au-6m,  which  however  does  not, 
as  fur  as  I  know,  occur  anywhere  {Zur  Gesch.  d.  Kan. 
p.  67).  The  terms  canonical  and  canonize  are  pro- 
bably of  Alexandrine  origin ;  but  there  is  not  the 


CANON 

(Severian.  ap.  Cram,  Cat.  in  Act.  ii.  7,  Sitorat 
hidoTtf  y\uaaa  KaBdrtp  Koywv).  Chronological 
tables  were  called  Kavovts  xp°vtK0''  (Mut.  *'<>'• 
27);  and  the  summary  of  a  book  was  called 
naviv,  as  giving  the  "  rule,"  as  it  were,  of  its  com- 
position. The  Alexandrine  grammarians  applied 
the  word  in  this  sense  to  the  great  "  classical 
writers,  who  were  styled  "  the  rule  "  (4  Kavdv),  or 
the  perfect  model  of  style  and  language.  (3)  But 
in  addition  to  these  active  meanings  the  word  was 
also  used  passively  for  a  measured  space  (at 
Olympia),  and,  in  later  times,  for  a  fixed  tax 
(Du  Cange,  ».  v.  Canon). 

The  ecclesiastical  usage  of  the  word  offers  a 
complete  parallel  to  the  classical.  It  occurs  in  the 
LXX.  in  its  literal  sense  (Jud.  xiii.  6),  and  again  in 
Aquila  (Job  xxxviii.  5).  In' the  X.  T.  it  is  found  in 
two  places  in  St.  Paul's  epistles  (Gal.  vi.  16 ;  2  Cor. 
x.  1 3-1 6),  and  in  the  second  place  the  transition  from 
an  active  to  a  passive  sense  is  worthy  of  notice. 
In  patristic  writings  the  word  is  commonly  used 
both  as  a  rule  in  the  widest  sense,  and  especially  in 
the  phrases  "the  rule  of  the  Church,"  "the  rule 
of  faith,"  "  the  rule  of  truth  "  (4  Kavuiv  rijs  f  KicXi)- 
fflas,  6  Kayiep  rrjs  i\v8flas,  6  kovwv  rris  rlartats ; 
and  so  also  Kavwv  iKK\i)ffieurrtK6s,  and  6  Kavaiv 
simply).  This  rule  was  regarded  either  as  the 
abstract,  ideal  standard,  embodied  only  in  the  life 
and  action  of  the  Church ;  or,  again,  as  the  concrete, 
definite  creed,  which  set  forth  the  facts  from  which 
that  life  sprang  (regula :  Tertull.  de  virg.  eel.  1). 
In  the  fourth  century,  when  the  practice  of  the 
Church  was  further  systematised,  the  decisions  of 
synods  were  styled  "  Canons,"  and  the  discipline  by 
which  ministers  were  bound  was  technically  **  the 
Rule,"  and  those  who  were  thus  bound  were  styled  ; 
Canonic*  ("  Canons").  In  the  plna&e  "  the  canon 
(i.  e.  fixed  part)  of  tile  mass,"  from  which  the  po- 
pular sense  of  "  canonize "  is  derived,  the  passive  r 
sense  again  prevailed. 

As  applied  to  Scripture  the  derivatives  of  kovuv 
are  used  long  before  the  simple  word.  The  Latin 
translation  of  Origen  speaks  of  Scriptnrue  C'anonicae  • 
{de  Princ.  iv.  33),  libri  regulares  {Comm.  in  Matt. 
§117),  and  libri  canonizati  (id.  §28).  In  another 
place  the  phrase  haberi  in  Canone  {1'rol.  in  Cant. 
s.  f.)  occurs,  but  probably  only  as  a  translation  of 
Kayoyl(to-9ai,  which  is  used  in  this  and  cognate 
senses  in  Athanasius  {Ep.  Fest.),  the  Laodicene 
Canons  (fccayoWra,  Can.  lis.),  and  later  writers. 
This  circumstance  seems  to  show  that  the  title 
"Canonical"  was  first  given  to  writings  in  the 
sense  of  "  admitted  by  the  rule,"  and  not  as  ' 
"forming  part  of  and  giving  the  rule."  It  is 
true  that  an  ambiguity  thus  attaches  to  the  word, 
which  may  mean  only  "  publicly  used  in  the 
Church;"  but  such  an  ambiguity  may  find  many 
parallels,  and  usage  tended  to  remove  it."  The 
spirit  of  Christendom  recognised  the  books  which 
truly  expressed  its  essence ;  and  in  lapse  of  time, 
when  that  spirit  was  deadened  by  later  overgrowths 
of  superstition,  the  written  "  Hule"  occupied  the 
place  and  received  the  name  of  that  vital  "  Rule " 
by  which  it  was  first  stamped  with  authority 


slightest  evidence  for  connecting  the  *'  canon "  of 
classical  authors  with  the  "  canon "'  of  Scripture, 
notwithstanding  the  tempting  analogy.  If  it  could 
be  shown  that  h  xapvv  was  used  at  an  early  period 
for  the  list  of  sacred  books,  then  it  would  be  the 
simplest  interpretation  to  take  «>wi(a4ai  in  the 
sense  of  "  being  entered  on  the  list." 
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(4  navvy  Tiir  &Ai)0efu  a!  tttai  ypatpal,  Isid.  Pelaa. 
i*p.  cxiv. ;  com  p.  Aug.  de  doctr.  Chr.  iv.  9  (6) ;  and 
as  a  contrast  Anon.  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  28). 

The  first  direct  application  of  the  term  xayir  to 
the  Scriptures  seems  to  be  in  the  verses  of  Amphi- 
lochius  (c.  380  a.c),  who  concludes  his  well-known 
Catalogue  of  the  Scriptures  with  the  words  olroj 
iifitvSiiTTtrros  xaviiv  hv  ehj  ray  ttowmitrrw 
ypwpiv,  where  the  word  indicates  the  rule  by 
which  the  contents  of  the  Bible  must  be  determined, 
and  thus  secondarily  an  index  of  the  constituent 
books.  Among  Lai  in  writers  the  word  is  com- 
monly found  from  the  time  of  Jerome  (Pro/.  Gal. 
.  . .  Tobias  et  Judith  nan  sunt  m  Canone)  and  Au- 
gustine {De  Civ.  xvii.  24,  perpnuri  auctoritatem 

Canonis  obtinuerunt ;  id.  xviii.  38,  invenitmtur 

in  Canone),  and  their  usage  of  the  word,  which  is 
wider  than  that  of  Greek  writers,  is  the  source  of 
its  modem  acceptation. 

The  uncanonical  books  were  described  simply  as 
"  those  without,"  or  "  those  uncanonized  "  (4ko- 
rintrra.  Cone.  Laod.  Y\x.).  The  Apocryphal  books, 
which  were  supposed  to  occupy  an  intermediate 
position,  were  called  "  books  read  "  (avayiyvaai<6- 
fura,  A  than.  Ep.  Feat.),  or  "  ecclesiastical "  (ec- 
clesiastici,  Rufin.  in  Stjmh.  Apost.  §38),  though 
the  latter  title  was  also  applied  to  the  canonical 
Scriptures  (Leont.  /.  c.  infr.).  The  canonical  books 
(Leont,  de  Sect.  ii.  ra  Kavort  (intra  $i$\ia) 
were  also  called  "  books  of  the  Testament"  («V- 
Siifh)Ka  &iP\la),  and  Jerome  styled  the  whole  col- 
lection by  the  striking  name  of  "  the  holy  library  " 
(Bibiiotheca  sancta),  which  happily  expresses  the 
unity  and  variety  of  the  Bible  (Oredner,  Zur  Gesch. 
d.  Kan.  §1 ;  Hist,  of  Canon  of  N.  T.  App.  D). 

II.  (a)  The  formation  of  the  Jewish  Canon. — 
The  history  of  the  Jewish  Canon  in  the  earliest 
times  is  beset  with  the  greatest  difficulties.  Before 
the  period  of  the  exile  only  faint  traces  occur  of  the 
solemn  preservation  and  use  of  sacred  books.  Ac- 
cording to  the  command  of  Moses  the  "  book  of  the 
law"  was  "  put  in  the  side  of  the  ark"  (Deut.  xxxi. 
25  ff.),  but  not  in  it  (1  K.  viii.9;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant. 
iii.  i.  7,  t.  1, 17),  and  thus  in  the  reign  of  Josiah, 
Hilkiah  is  said  to  have  "  found  the  book  of  the  law  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  "  (2  K.  xxii.  8 ;  comp.  2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  14).  This  "  book  of  the  law,"  which,  in 
addition  to  the  direct  precepts  (Ex.  xxiv.  7),  con- 
tained general  exhortations  (Dent,  xxviii.  61)  and 
historical  narratives  (Ex.  xvii.  14),  was  further 
increased  by  the  records  of  Joshua  (Josh.  xxiv.  26), 
and  probably  by  other  writings  (1  Sam.  x.  25), 
though  it  is  impossible  to  determine  their  contents.11 
At  a  subsequent  time  collections  of  proverbs  were 
made  (Prov.  xxv.  1),  and  the  later  prophets  (especially 
Jeremiah;  comp.  Kueper,  Jerem.  Libror.  ss.  interp. 
et  vmdex,  Berol.  183")  were  familiar  with  the 
writings  of  their  predecessors,  a  circumstance  which 
may  naturally  be  connected  with  the  training  of 
"  the  prophetic  schools."  It  perhaps  marks  a  fur- 
ther step  in  the  formation  of  the  Canon  when  "  the 
book  of  the  Lord"  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  as  a  ge- 
neral collection  of  sacred  teaching  (xxx.  16 ;  comp. 
xxix.  18),  at  once  familiar  and  authoritative;  but 
it  is  unlikely  that  any  definite  collection  either  of 
"  the  psalms"  or  of  "  the  prophets  "  existed  before 
the  captivity.    At  that  time  Zechariah  speaks  of 


*  According;  to  some  (Fabric.  Cod.  Pteudep.  V.  T. 
i.  1113),  this  collection  of  sacred  books  was  preserved 
by  Jeremiah  at  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (comp. 
2  Mace,  it  4  f.) ;  according;  to  others  it  was  consumed 


"  the  law  "  and  "  the  former  prophets  "  as  in  some 
measure  co-ordinate  (Zech.  vii.  12);  and  Daniel 
refers  to  "  the  books  "  (Dan.  ix.  2,  D'TBDH)  in  a 
manner  which  seems  to  mark  the  prophetic  writings 
as  already  collected  into  a  whole.  Even  after  the 
captivity  the  history  of  the  Canon,  like  all  Jewish 
history  up  to  the  date  of  the  Maccabees,  is  wrapt 
in  great  obscurity.  Faint  traditions  alone  remain 
to  interpret  results  which  are  found  realized  when 
the  darkness  is  first  cleared  away.  Popular  belief 
assigned  to  Erra  and  "  the  great  synagogue "  the 
task  of  collecting  and  promulgating  the  Scriptures 
as  part  of  their  work  in  organising  the  Jewish 
Church.  Doubts  hare  been  thrown  upon  this  belief 
(Ran, DeSynag. magna,  1726;  comp.Ewald,  Gesch. 
d.  V.  1st.  iv.  191),  and  it  is  difficult  to  answer 
them,  from  the  scantiness  of  the  evidence  which  can 
be  adduced;  but  the  belief  is  in  every  way  con- 
sistent with  the  history  of  Judaism  and  with  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  books  themselves.  The 
later  embellishments  of  the  tradition,  which  repre- 
sent Ezra  as  the  second  author  of  all  the  books 
[2  Esdras],  or  define  more  exactly  the  nature  of 
his  work,  can  only  be  accepted  as  signs  of  the  uni- 
versal belief  in  his  labours,  and  ought  not  to  cast 
discredit  upon  the  simple  fact  that  the  foundation 
of  the  present  Canon  is  due  to  him.  Nor  can  it  be 
supposed  that  the  work  was  completed  at  once ;  so 
that  the  account  (2  Mace.  ii.  13)  which  assigns  a 
collection  of  books  to  Nehemiah  is  in  itself  a  con- 
firmation of  the  general  truth  of  the  gradual  form- 
ation of  the  Canon  during  the  Persian  period.  The 
work  of  Nehemiah  is  not  described  as  initiatory  or 
final.  The  tradition  omits  all  mention  of  the  law, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  assumed  its  final 
shape  under  Ezra,  but  says  that  Nehemiah  "  ga- 
thered together  the  [writings]  concerning  the  kings 
and  prophets,  and  the  [writings]  of  David,  and 
letters  of  kings  concerning  offerings,"  while  "  found- 
ing a  library"  (jcarajSaAAoVcos  flipKtotHiKyy 
trurwtyay*  ra  wtpl  r&v  fiaotkiwv  Kai  Tpo<pnrS>r 
Kai  t4  rov  AavlS  Kal  twurrokas  0aai\tvv  wtpl 
araBrjnarw ;  2  Mace  /.  c).  The  various  classes 
of  books  were  thus  completed  in  succession  ;  and  this 
view  harmonises  with  what  must  have  lieen  the 
natural  development  of  the  Jewish  faith  after  the 
Return.  The  constitution  of  the  Church  and  the 
formation  of  the  Canon  were  both  from  their  nature 
gradual  and  mutually  dependent.  The  construction 
of  an  ecclesiastical  polity  involved  the  practical 
determination  of  the  divine  rule  of  truth,  though, 
as  in  the  parallel  case  of  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
open  persecution  first  gave  a  clear  and  distinct  ex- 
pression to  the  implicit  faith. 

The  persecution  of  Antiochus  (B.C.  168)  was  for 
the  Old  Testament  what  the  persecution  of  Dio- 
cletian was  for  the  New,  the  final  crisis  which 
stamped  the  sacred  writings  with  their  peculiar 
character.  The  king  sought  out  "  the  books  of  the 
law"  (tA  fii$\la  tow  riftov,  1  Mace.  i.  50)  and 
burnt  them ;  and  the  possession  of  a  "  book  of  the 
covenant"  ($ifS\lov  StatHimis)  was  a  capital  crime 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §4,  1)<pavl(tTO  ejirow  jSi'jSAos 
evpc&tin  Up*  Kai  vifios  ...).  According  to  the 
common  tradition,  this  proscription  of  "  the  law  " 
led  to  the  public  use  of  the  writings  of  the  prophets, 
and  without  discussing  the  accuracy  of  this  belief, 


together  with  the  ark  (Epiph.  de  Pond.  civ.  ii.  162). 
In  2  K.  xxii.  8  ft*.,  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  14  ft*.,  mention  is 
made  only  of  the  Law. 
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it  is  evident  that  the  general  effect  of  such  a  per- 
secution would  be  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
people  more  closely  to  the  books  which  they  con- 
nected with  the  original  foundation  of  their  faith. 
And  this  was  in  fact  the  result  of  the  great  trial. 

'  After  the  Maccabaean  persecution  the  history  of  the 
formation  of  the  Canon  is  merged  in  the  history  of 
its  contents.0  The  Bible  appears  from  that  time 
as  a  whole,  though  it  was  natural  that  the  several 
parts  were  not  yet  placed  on  an  equal  footing,  nor 
regarded  universally  and  in  every  respect  with 

'  equal  reverence d  (comp.  Zunz,  D.  Gottesd.  Vortr. 
d.  Jud.  pp.  14,  25,  &c.). 

But  while  the  combined  evidence  of  tradition 
and  of  the  general  course  of  Jewish  history  leads , 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Canon  in  its  present 
shape  was  formed  gradually  during  a  lengthened 
interval,  beginning  with  Ezra  and  extending  through 
u  part  or  even  the  whole  (Neh.  xii.  H,  22)  of  the 
Persian  period  (a.C.  458-332),  when  the  cessation 
of  the  prophetic  gift*  pointed  out  the  necessity  and 
defined  the  limits  of  the  collection,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  notice  that  the  collection  was 
peculiar  in  character  and  circumscribed  in  contents. 
All  the  evidence  which  can  be  obtained,  though  it 
is  confessedly  scanty,  tends  to  show  that  it  is  false, 

,  both  in  theory  and  fact,  to  describe  the  0.  T.  as 
"  all  the  relics  of  the  Hebraeo-Chaldaie  literature 
up  to  a  certain  epoch"  (De  Wette,  EM.  §8),  if 
the  phrase  is  intended  to  refer  to  the  time  when 
the  Canon  was  completed.  The  epilogue  of  Eccle- 
siastes  (xii.  11  ff.)  speaks  of  an  extensive  literature, 
with  which  the  teaching  of  Wisdom  is  contrasted, 
and  "  weariness  of  the  flesh  "  is  described  at  the 
result  of  the  study  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  im- 
possible that  these  "  many  writings"  can  have 
perished  in  the  interval  between  the  composition  of 
Ecclesiastes  and  the  Greek  invasion,  and  the  Apo- 
crypha includes  several  fragments  which  must  be 
referred  to  the  Persian  period  (Buxtorf,  Tiberias, 
10  f.;  Hottinger,  TAes.  Phil.;  Hengstenberg,  Bei- 
trli/e,  i. ;  Havemick,  EM.  i. ;  Oehler,  art.  Kanon 
d.  A.  T.  in  Herzog's  Encyklop.). 

(fi)  The  contents  of  the  Jewish  Canon. — The 
first  notice  of  the  0.  T.  as  consisting  of  distinct 
and  definite  parts  occurs  in  the  prologue  to  the 

'  Greek  translation  of  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  (Ecclc- 
siasticus).  The  date  of  this  is  disputed  [Eccle- 
siasticus  ;  Jesds  son  of  Sirach]  ;  but  if  we 
admit  the  later  date  (c.  B.C.  131),  it  falls  in  with 
what  has  been  said  on  the  effect  of  the  Antiochian 
persecution.  After  that  "  the  law,  the  prophecies, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  books"  are  mentioned  as 
integral  sections  of  a  completed  whole  (6  vinos, 
nal  ai  irpotprrrt'iau,  koX  to  Aonrck  run  $i$Ktar),  and 

*t  lie  phrase  which  designates  the  last  class  suggests  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  that  was  still  indefinite 
and  open  to  additions.  A  like  threefold  classifi- 
cation is  used  for  describing  the  entire  0.  T.  in  the 
(•ospel  of  St.  Luke  (xxiv.  44,  iv  r$  vip-a  MdiO<rc'«t 
Kdl  rpo^ifrais  Hai  <f>aA/ioif  k  comp.  Acts  xxviii.  23), 
and  appears  again  in  a  passage  of'  Philo,  where  the 


*  The  reference  to  the  work  of  Judas  Mace,  in 
2  Mace.  if.  14,  uxravrwc  to  *at  'IovSac  Ta  fltaimrrt*- 
tfora  6ta  rhv  iroAe/iop  rbv  yeyoyora  wap  iirurvrqyayt 

ndyra,  Ktu  carl  *ap  i)fuf,  appears  from  the  connexion 
to  refer  in  particular  to  his  care  with  regard  to  the 
n-siitution  of  the  copies  of  the  sacred  writings  which 
were  "  lost"  (i«xire»rwiroTa).  It  is  of  importance  to 
notice  that  the  work  was  a  restoration,  and  not  a 
nnr  collection. 

J  Tct  the  distinction  between  the  three  degrees  of 


Therapeutae  are  said  to  find  their  true  food  in 
"  laws  and  oracles  uttered  by  prophets,  and  hymns 
and  (tA  iWa)  the  other  [books?]  by  which 
knowledge  and  piety  are  increased  and  perfected  " 
(Philo,  de  vita  cont.  3).  [Bible.] 

The  triple  division  of  the  0.  T.  is  itself  not  a 
mere  accidental  or  arbitrary  arrangement,  but  a 
reflection  of  the  different  stages  of  religious  develop- 
ment through  which  the  Jewish  nation  passed. 
The  Law  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  revelation, 
the  special  discipline  by  which  a  chosen  race  was 
trained  from-a  savsge  wilfulness  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  divine  work.  The  Prophets  portray 
the  struggles  of  the  same  people  when  they  came 
into  closer  connexion  with  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  and  were  led  to  look  for  the  inward  anti- 
types of  the  outward  precepts.  The  Hagiographa 
carry  the  divine  lesson  yet  further,  and  show  its 
working  in  the  various  phases  of  individual  life, 
and  in  relation  to  the  great  problems  of  thought 
and  feeling,  which  present  themselves  by  a  neces- 
sary law  in  the  later  stages  of  civilization  (comp. 
Oehler,  art.  Kanon,  in  Herzog's  Encyklop.  p.  253). 

The  general  contents  of  these  three  classes  still, 
however,  remain  to  be  determined.  Josephus, 
the  earliest  direct  witness  on  the  subject,  enumerates 
twenty  books  "which  are  justly  believed  to  be 
divine"  (t4  fundus  ttta  wmortopiva) :  five 
books  of  Moses,  thirteen  of  the  prophets,  extending 
to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  (i.  e.  Esther,  according 
to  Josephus),'  and  four  which  contain  hymns  and 
directions  for  life  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  8).  Still 
there  is  some  ambiguity  in  this  enumeration,  for 
in  order  to  make  up  the  numbers,  it  is  necessary 
either  to  rank  Job  among  the  prophets,  or  to 
exclude  one  book,  and  in  that  case  probably  Eccle- 
siastes, from  the  Hagiographa.  The  former  alter- 
native is  tiie  more  probable,  for  it  is  worthy  of 
special  notice  that  Josephus  regards  primarily  the 
historic  character  of  the  prophets  (t4  kot'  ainoos 
TrpaxBtrra  trvvtypwfyap),  a  circumstance  which 
explains  his  deviation  from  the  common  arrange- 
ment in  regard  to  the  later  annals  (1  and  2  Chr., 
Kzr.,  Neh.),  and  Daniel  and  Job,  though  he  fa  silent  as 
to  the  latter  in  his  narrative  (comp.  Orig.  ap.  Euseb. 
ff.  E.  vi.  25).  The  later  history,  he  adds,  has  also 
been  written  in  detail,  but  the  records  have  not 
been  esteemed  worthy  of  the  same  credit,  "  because 
the  accurate  succession  of  the  prophets  was  not 
preserved  in  their  case"  (Si<k  to  p.))  ytvioBai 
t  V  TtDv  Tcpo<prfTuv  axptBn  Siaiox^l")-  "  But  what 
faith  we  place  in  our  own  Scriptures  (ypdpjuuriv)  is 
seen  in  our  conduct.  They  have  suffered  no  addition, 
diminution,  or  change.  From  our  infancy  we  learn 
to  regard  them  as  decrees  of  God  (StoC  Soyuora); 
we  observe  them,  and  if  need  be  we  gladly  die  for 
them  "  (c.  Apion.  i.  8 ;  comp.  Euseb.  ff.  E.  Hi.  10). 

In  these  words  Josephus  clearly  expresses  uot  his 
own  private  opinion,  nor  the  opinion  of  his  sect, 
the  Pharisees,  but  the  general  opinion  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  popular  belief  that  the  Sadducees 
received  only  the  books  of  Moses  (Tertull.  De 

inspiration  which  were  applied  by  Abarbancl  (Keil, 
Einl.  §1J8,  6)  to  the  three  classes  of  writings  is 
unknown  to  the  early  rabbins. 

4  After  Malachi,  according  to  the  Jewish  tradition 
(Vitringa,  Obs.  Sacr.  vi.  6  ;  ap:  Keil,  I.  c). 

1  The  limit  fixed  by  Josephus  marks  the  period  to 
which  the  prophetic  history  extended,  and  not,  as  is 
commonly  said,  the  date  at  which  the  O.  T.  canon 
was  itself  finally  closed. 
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praescr.  haeret.  45;  Ilieron.  in  Matth.  xxii.  31,  p. 
181 ;  Origen,  c.  Cels.  i.  49),  rests  on  no  sufficient 
authority ;  and  if  they  had  done  so.  Josephus  could 
not  have  failed  to  notice  the  fact  in  his  account  of 
the  different  sects  [Sadducees].*  In  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Talmud  on  the  other  hand,  Gamaliel 
is  represented  as  using  passages  from  the  Prophets 
and  the  Hagiogr-apha  in  his  controversies  with 
them,  and  they  reply  with  quotations  from  the 
same  sources  without  scruple  or  objection.  (Comp. 
Eichhorn,  Einl.  §35 ;  Lightfbot,  fforae  Hebr.  et 
Talm.  ii.  616 ;  C.  F.  Schmid,  Enarr.  Sent.  Fi.  Jo- 
sephide  Libris  V.  T.  1777  ;  G.  Guldcnapfel,  Dis- 
sert. Josephi  de  Sadd.  Can.  Sent,  exhibens,  1804.) 

The  casual  quotations  of  Josephus  agree  with 
his  express  Canon.  With  the  exception  of  Pror., 
Ecclcs.,  and  Cant.,  which  furnished  no  materials 
for  his  work,  and  Job,  which,  even  if  historical, 
offered  no  point  otj  contact  with  other  history,  he 
uses  all  the  other  books  either  as  divinely  inspired 
writings  (5  Moses,  Is.,  Jer.,  Ez.,Dan.,  xii.  Proph.), 
or  as  authoritative  sources  of  truth. 

The  writings  of  the  N.  T.  completely  confirm 
the  testimony  of  Josephus.  Coincidences  of  lan- 
guage show  that  the  Apostles  were  familiar  with 
'  several  of  the  Apocryphal  books  (Bleek,  Ueber  d. 
Stellung  d.  Apokr.  u.  s.  a.  in  Stud.  w.  Krit.  1853, 
pp.  267  ff.)  ;h  but  they  do  not  contain  one  autho- 
ritative or  direct  quotation  from  them,  while,  with 
the  exception  of  Judges,  Eccl.,  Cant.,  Esther,  Ezra, 
and  Nehemiah,  every  other  book  in  the  Hebrew 
Canon  is  used  either  for  illustration  or  proof.1 

Several  of  the  early  fathers  describe  the  contents 
of  the  Hebrew  Canon  in  terms  which  generally 
agree  with  the  results  already  obtained.  Melito 
of  Sardis  (c.  179  A.D.)  in  a  journey  to  the  East 
made  the  question  of  tiie  exact  number  and  order 
of  "  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament "  a  subject  of 
special  inquiry,  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  a  friend 
(Kuseb.  M.  E.  iv.  26).  He  gives  the  result  in 
the  following  form :  the  books  are,  5  Moses . .  . 
Jos.,  Jud.,  Kuth,  4  K.,  2  Chr.  Ps.,  Pror.  (2oXo- 
fiuvos  TlcLpoifiltu  $)  Kcd  2s^ia),  Eccl.,  Cant.,  Job, 
Is.,  Jer.  xii.  Proph.,  l)an.,  Ex.,  Esdr.  The  ar- 
rangement is  peculiar,  and  the  books  of  Nehemiah 
'and  Esther  are  wanting.  The  former  is  without 
doubt  included  in  the  general  title  "  Esdras,"  and 
it  has  been  conjectured  (Eichhorn,  Einl.  §52 ;  comp. 
Routh,  Eel.  Sacr.  i.,  136)  that  Esther  may  have 
formed  part  of  the  same  collection  of  records  of  the 
history  after  the  exile.'    The  testimony  of  Origen 

*  In  Ant.  xiii.  10,  §6,  Josephus  simply  says  that 
the  Sadducees  rejected  the  preceptt  which  were  not 
contained  in  the  laws  of  Moses  (amp  oux  avaytypamu 
ev  rote  Mwva&K  prfpotf),  but  derived  only  from  tra- 
dition (tA  ex  vafatiotut,  opposed  to  to  yryaaiiiUva). 
The  statement  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  the 
other  writings  of  the  Canon. 

The  Canon  of  the  Saxapitaks  was  confined  to  the 
Pentateuch,  not  so  much  from  their  hostility  to  the 
Jews,  as  from  their  undue  exaltation  of  the  Law 
(Keil,  Einl.  §218). 

k  The  chief  passages  which  Bleek  quotes,  after  Stier 
and  NiUsch,  are  James  1.  19  ||  Sirac.  v.  11 ;  1  Pet.  i. 
6,  7  ||  Wisd.  iu.  3-7 ;  Heb.  xi.  34,  39  ||  2  Mace.  vi. 
18— vii.  42 ;  Heb.  t.  3  ||  Wisd.  vii.  26,  &c. ;  Rom.  i. 
20-32  ||  Wisd.  xiii.-xv. ;  Rom.  ix.  21  ||  Wisd.  xv.  7  ; 
Eph.  vi.  13-17  ||  Wisd.  v.  18-20.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  if  these  passages  prove  satisfactorily  that  the 
Apostolic  writers  were  acquainted  with  the  apocryphal 
books,  they  indicate  with  equal  clearness  that  their 
silence  with  regard  to  them  cannot  have  been  purely 
accidental.    An  earlier  criticism  of  the  alleged  coin- 


labours  under  a  similar  difficulty.  According  to 
the  present  Greek  text  (Kuseb.  ff.  E.  vi.  25; 
In  Ps.  i.  Philoc.  3),  in  enumerating  the  22  books 
"  which  the  Hebrews  hand  down  as  included  in  the 
Testament  (MuJHikovs),"  he  omits  the  book  of 
the  12  minor  prophets,  and  adds  "  the  letter  "  to 
the  book  of  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations  ('ltptpias 
air  Bphrots  xai  rjj  irurrotfj  <V  ivl).  The  num- 
ber is  thus  imperfect,  and  the  Latin  version  of  Ku- 
finus  has  rightly  preserved  the  book  of  the  xii 
prophets  in  the  catalogue,  placing  it  after  Cant, 
and  before  the  greater  prophets,  a  strange  position 
which  can  hardly  have  been  due  to  an  arbitrary 
insertion  (cf.  Hil.  Prol.  in  Ps.  15)'.  The  addi- ' 
tion  of"  the  Letter"  to  Jer.  is  inexplicable  except 
on  the  assumption  that  it  was  an  error  springing 
naturally  from  the  habitual  use  of  the  LXX.,  in 
which  tiie  books  are  united,  for  there  is  not  the 
slightest  trace  that  this  late  apocryphal  fragment 
[Babuch,  Book  of]  ever  formed  part  of  the 
Jewish  Canon.  The  statement  of  Jerome  is  clear 
and  complete.  After  noticing  the  coincidence  of 
the  22  books  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  the  number 
of  the  Hebrew  letters,  and  of  the  5  double  letters 
with  the  5  "  double  books"  (Sam.,  K.,  Chr.,  Ex., 
Jer.),  he  gives  the  contents  of  the  Law,  the  Pro- 
phets, and  the  Hagiographa,  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  Hebrew  authorities,  placing  Daniel  in  the 
lost  class ;  and  adding  that  whatever  is  without  the" 
number  of  these  must  be  placed  among  the  Apo- 
crypha. ("  Hie  prologus  Script,  quasi  galeatum 
principium  omnibus  libris  quos  de  Haebraeo  verti- 
mus  in  Latinum,  convenire  potest,  ut  scire  valea- 
mus,  quidquid  extra  hos  est,  inter  Apocrypha  esse 
ponendum,"  Hieron.  Prol.  Gal.)  The  statement 
of  the  Talmud  is  in  many  respects  so  remarkable 
that  it  must  be  transcribed  entire.  "  But  who  '«*» 
wrote  [the  books  of  the  Bible]  ?  Moses  wrote  his 
own  book,  ?  the  Pentateuch,  the  section  about  Ba- 
laam and  Job.  Joshua  wrote  his  own  book  and 
the  eight  [last]  verses  of  the  Pentateuch.  Samuel 
wrote  his  own  book,  the  book  of  Judges  and  Ruth. 
David  wrote  the  book  of  Psalms  [of  which  however 
some  were  composed]  by  the  ten  venerable  elders, 
Adam,  the  first  man,  Melchizedek,  Abraham,  Mo- 
ses, Haman,  Jednthun,  Asaph,  and  the  three  sons 
of  Koran.  Jeremiah  wrote  his  own  book,  the  books 
of  Kings  and  Lamentations.  Hezekiah  and  his 
friends  [reduced  to  writing]  the  books  contained  in 
the  Memorial  word  IaMSCHaK,  i.e.  Isaiah,  Pro-  **' 
verbs,  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes.    The  men  of  the 

cidences  is  given  in  Corfu's  Canon  of  Scripture, 
§§35  ff. 

1  Some  passages  are  quoted  in  the  N.  T.  which  are  ^ 
not  found  in  the  canonical  books.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  that  from  the  prophecies  of  Enoch 
[Enoch,  Book  or]  (Jude,  17).  Others  have  been 
found  In  Luke  xi.  49-51 ;  John  vii.  38;  James  It. 
5,  6 ;  1  Cor.  11.  9 ;  but  these  are  more  or  less 
questionable. 

k  Hody  [De  Bibl.  text.  p.  646)  quotes  a  singular 
note,  falsely  attributed  to  Athanasius,  who  likewise  - 
omits  Esther.  "  Sunt  etiam  ex  antiquis  Hebraeis  qui  ' 
Esther  admittant,  atque  ut  numcrus  idem  (22)  ser- 
vetur,  cum  Judicious  copularunt."  The  book  is  want- 
ing also  in  the  Synops.  8.  Script.,  Qregor.  Saz.,  Amphi- 
iochius,  Niccphorus  Oallistus,  Sec. 

1  Origen  expressly  excludes  1  Mace,  from  the 
canon  («f»  &  tovtuw  tori  t*  Maxx.),  although  written 
in  Hebrew.  Berthbldt's  statement  to  the  contrary  is 
incorrect  (Einl.  §31),  although  Keil  [it  Auct.  Can. 
Libb.  Mace.  67)  maintains  the  same  opinion. 
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great  Synagogue  [reduced  to  writing]  the  books 
contained  in  the  memorial  letter  KaNDaG,  t.  e. 
Ezekiel,  the  12  lesser  prophets,  Daniel,  and  Esther. 
Ezra  wrote  his  own  book,  and  brought  down  the 
genealogies  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  to  his  own 
times  ....  Who  brought  the  remainder  of  the 
books  [of  Chronicles]  to  a  close?  Nebemiah  the 
son  of  Hachalijah"  (Baba  Bathra  f.  14  b.  ap. 
Oehler,  art.  Kanon,  I.  c). 

In  spite  of  the  comparatively  late  date  (c.  a.d. 
500),  from  which  this  tradition  is  derived,  it  is 
evidently  in  essence  the  earliest  description  of  the 
work  of  Ezra  and  the  Great  Synagogue  which  has 

'  been  preserved.  The  details  must  be  tested  by 
other  evidence,  but  the  general  description  of  the 
growth  of  the  Jewish  Canon  bears  every  mark  of 
probability.  The  early  fables  as  to  the  work  of 
Ezra  [2  Esdras  ;  see  above]  are  a  natural  corrup- 
tion of  this  original  belief,  and  after  a  time  entirely 
supplanted  it ;  but  as  it  stands  in  the  great  collec- 
tion of  the  teaching  of  the  Hebrew  Schools,  it  bears 
witness  to  the  authority  of  the  complete  Canon, 

,  and  at  the  same  time  recognizes  its  gradual  forma- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  independent  results  of 
internal  evidence. 

The  later  Jewish  Catalogues  throw  little  light 
upon  the  Canon.  They  generally  reckon  twenty- 
two  books,  equal  in  number  to  the  letters  of  the  He- 

j  brew  alphabet,  five  of  the  Law,  eight  of  the  Pro- 
phets (Josh.,  Jud.,  and  Ruth,  1,  2  Sam.,  1,  2  K., 
Is.,  Jer.  and  Lam.,  Ez.,  12  Proph.),  and  nine  of 
the  Hagiographa  (Hieron.  Prol.  in  Reg.).  The 
last  number  was  more  commonly  increased  to  eleven 
by  the  distinct  enumeration  of  the  books  of  Kuth  and 
Lamentation  ("  the  24  Books"  njmtfl  D'TCV'), 
and  in  that  case  it  was  supposed  that  the  Yod  was 
thrice  repeated  in  reverence  for  the  sacred  name 
(Hody,  De  Bibl.  text.  p.  644 ;  Eichhora,  EM. 
§6).  In  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  in  the  early  editions 
of  the  0.  T.,  the  arrangement  of  the  later  books 
offers  great  variations  (Hody,  I.e.,  gives  a  large 
collection),  but  they  generally  agree  m  reckoning 
all  separately  except  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah  <°  (Buxtorf,  Hottinger,  Hengstenberg,  Haver 
nick,  //.  cc. ;  Zunz,  Gottetd.  Vortr&je  d.  Juden). 

So  far  then  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Hebrew 
Canon  was  uniform  and  coincident  with  our  own  ;° 
but  while  the  Palestinian  Jews  combined  to  pre- 
serve the  strict  limits  of  the  old  prophetic  writings, 
the  Alexandrine  Jews  allowed  themselves  greater 
freedom.  Their  ecclesiastical  constitution  was  less 
definite,  and  the  same  influences  which  created 
among  them  an  independent  literature  disinclined 
them  to  regard  with  marked  veneration  more  than 
the  Law  itself.    The  idea  of  a  Canon  was  foreign 


■  Notwithstanding  the  unanimous  judgment  of 
later  writers,  there  are  traces  of  the  existence  of 
doubts  among  the  first  Jewish  doctors  as  to  some 

J  books.  Thus  in  the  Mishna  (Jad.  3,  4)  a  discussion 
is  i-ccurded  as  to  Cant,  and  Eoclce.  whether  they 
'*  soil  the  hands ;"  and  a  difference  as  to  the  latter 

•  book  existed  between  the  great  school"  of  Hillel  and 
Sharamai.  The  same  doubts  as  to  Eccles.  are  re- 
peated in  another  form  in  the  Talmud  (Sabb.  f.  SO,  1), 
where  it  is  said  that  the  book  would  have  been  con- 
cealed ("03)  but  for  the  quotations  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end.  Comp.  Hieron.  Comm.  in  Eccles.  s.  f. 
14  Aiunt  llehraci  cum  inter  cactcra  scripta  Salomonis 
quae  antiquata  sunt  nec  in  memoria  duravcrunt,  et 
hie  liber  oblitterandns  videretur,  eo  quod  vanes  Dei 
asoereret  tre.ituras  ex  hoc  uno  capitulo  (xii.) 


CANON 

to  their  habits;  and  the  net  that  they  possessed 
the  sacred  books  not  meiely  in  a  translation,  but 
in  a  translation  made  at  different  times,  without 
any  unity  of  plan  and  without  any  uniformity  of 
execution,  necessarily  weakened  that  traditional 
feeling  of  their  real  connexion  which  existed  in 
Palestine.  Translations  of  later  books  were  made 
(1  Mace.,  Ecclus.,  Baruch,  &c.),  and  new  ones 
were  written  (2  Mace  Wisd.),  which  were  reck- 
oned in  the  sum  of  their  religious  literature,  and 
probably  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Hagio- 
grapha in  common  esteem.  But  this  was  not  the 
result  of  any  express  judgment  on  their  worth,  but  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  popular  belief  in  the  doc- 
trine of  a  living  Word  which  deprived  the  prophetic 
writings  of  part  of  their  distinctive  value.  So  far 
as  an  authoritative  Canon  existed  in  Egypt,  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  the  same  as  that  of  Palestine, 
in  the  absence  of  distinct  evidence  to  the  contrary 
this  is  most  likely,  and  positive  indications  of  the 
fact  are  not  wanting.  The  translator  of  the  Wis- 
dom of  Sirach  uses  the  same  phrase  (4  r6pos  Kal 
oi  nfotpTfriu  koI  to  &XAo  0t$Xla)  in  speaking  oi 
his  grandfather's  biblical  studies  in  Palestine,  and  of 
his  own  in  Egypt  (comp.  Eichhora,  Eini.  §22),  and 
he  could  hardly  have  done  so,  had  the  Bible  been 
different  in  the  two  places.  The  evidence  of  Philo, 
if  less  direct,  is  still  more  conclusive.  His  lan- 
guage shows  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Ape-  ♦ 
cryphal  books,  and  yet  he  does  not  make  a  single 
quotation  from  them  (Hornemann,  Obstrv.  ad 
Ulustr.  doctr.  de  Can.  V.  T.  ex  Philone,  pp.  28, 
29,  ap.  Eichhora,  EM.  §2t>),  though  they  offered 
much  that  was  favourable  to  his  views.  On  the 
other  band,  in  addition  to  the  Law,  he  quotes  all 
the  books  of  "  the  Prophets,"  and  the  Psalms  and 
Proverbs,  from  the  Hagiographa,  and  several  of 
them  (Is.,  Jer.,  Hos.,  Zech.,  Ps.,  Prov.),  with  clear 
assertions  of  their  "prophetic"  or  inspired  cha- 
racter. Of  the  remaining  Hagiographa  (Neh.. 
Ruth,  Lam.,  1,  2  Chron.,  Dan.,  Eccl.,  Cant.)  he 
makes  no  mention,  but  the  three  first  may  have 
been  attached,  as  often  in  Hebrew  usage,  to  other 
books  (Ez.,  Jud.,  Jer.),  so  that  four  writings  alone 
are  entirely  unattested  by  him  (comp.  Hornemann, 
/.  c).  A  further  trace  of  the  identity  of  the 
Alexandrine  Canon  with  the  Palestinian  is  found 
in  the  Apocalypse  of  Esdias  [2  Esduas],  where 
"  24  open  books "  are  specially  distinguished  from 
the  mass  of  esoteric  writings  which  were  dictated 
to  Ezra  by  inspiration  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  44  ft'.). 

From  the  combination  of  this  evidence  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  the  Jews  had  only  oue  Canon  of  the  * 
Sacred  writings,  defined  distinctly  in  Palestine,  and 


meruisse  auctoritatem  "   Parallel  passages  are 

quoted  in  the  notes  on  the  passage,  and  by  Dlcek, 
Stud.  u.  Krit.  185S,  pp.  322  ff.  The  doubts  as  to 
Esther  have  been  already  noticed. 

A  series  of  references  to  the  Apocryphal  books  from 
Jewish  writers  has  been  made  by  Hottinger  ( Thts. 
Philol.  1 659),  and  collected  and  reprinted  by  Words- 
worth {On  the  Canon  of  the  Scriptures,  App.  C). 
Compare  also  the  valuable  notices  in  Zunz,  D.  Gottetd. 
Tortr.  d.  Jud.  pp.  126  ff. 

*  The  dream  of  a  second  and  third  revision  of  the 
Jewish  canon  in  the  times  of  Elcazer  and  Hillel,  by  - 
which  the  Apocryphal  books  were  ratified  (Genebrard), 
rests  on  no  basis  whatever.  The  supposition  that  the 
Jews  rejeitcd  the  Apocrypha  after  our  Lord's  coming 
(Card.  Perron)  is  equally  unfounded.  Cosin,  Camm 
of  Scripture,  §§23,  24. 
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admitted,  though  with  a  less  definite  apprehension 
of  its  peculiar  characteristics,  by  the  Hellenizrng 
Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  and  that  this  Canon  was 
recognized,  as  far  as  can  be  determined,  by  oar 
Lord  and  His  apostles.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  connexion  of  other  religious  books  with  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  0.  T.,  and  iheir  common 
use  in  Egypt  was  already  opening  the  way  for  an 
extension  of  the  original  Canon,  and  assigning  an 
authority  to  later  writings  which  they  did  not  de- 
rive from  ecclesiastical  sanction. 

III.  a.  Vie  History  of  the  Christian  Canon  of  the 
Old  Testament.— The  history  of  the  Old  Testament 
Canon  among  Christian  writers  exhibits  the  natural 
issue  of  the  currency  of  the  LXX.,  enlarged  as  it 
had  been  by  apocryphal  additions.  In  proportion 
as  the  Fathers  were  more  or  less  absolutely  de- 
}-endent  ou  that  version  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,  they  gradually  lost  in 
common  practice  the  sense  of  the  difference  between 
the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  and  the  Apocrypha.  • 
The  custom  of  individuals  grew  into  the  custom  of 
the  Church ;  and  the  public  use  of  the  Apocryphal 
books  obliterated  in  popular  regard  the  character- 
istic marks  of  their  origin  aud  value,  which  could 
onlv  be  discovered  by  the  scholar.  But  the  custom 
of  the  Church  was  not  fixed  in  an  absolute  judg- 
ment. It  might  seem  as  if  the  great  leaders  of  the 
Christian  Body  shrank  by  a  wise  forethought  from 
a  work  for  which  they  were  unfitted ;  for  by  ac- 
quirements and  constitution  they  were  little  capable 
of  solving  a  problem  which  most  at  last  depend  on 
historical  data.  And  this  remark  must  be  applied 
to  the  details  of  patristic  evidence  on  the  contents 
of  the  Canon.  Their  habit  must  be  distinguished 
from  their  judgment.  The  want  of  critical  tact 
which  allowed  them  to  use  the  most  obviously 
pseudonymous  works  (2  Esdras,  Enoch)  as  genuine 
productions  of  their  supposed  authors,  or  as  "  divine 
Scripture,"  greatly  diminishes  the  value  of  casual 
and  isolated  testimonies  to  single  books.  In  such 
cases  the  form  as  well  as  the  fact  of  the  attestation 
requires  to  be  examiued,  and  after  this  the  com- 
bined witness  of  different  Churches  can  alone  suffice 
to  stamp  a  book  with  ecclesiastical  authority. 

The  confusion  which  was  necessarily  introduced 
by  the  use  of  the  LXX.  was  further  increased  when 
the  Western  Church  rose  in  importance.  The 
LXX.  itself  was  the  original  ot  the  Old  Latin,  and 
the  recollection  of  the  original  distinction  between 
the  constituent  books  of  the  Bible  became  more 
and  more  difficult  in  the  version  of  a  version; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Hebrew  Church  dwindled 
down  to  an  obscure  sect,  and  the  intercourse  between 
the  Churches  of  the  East  and  West  grew  less  inti- 
mate. The  impulse  which  instigated  Melito  in 
the  second  century  to  seek  in  "  the  East "  an  "  ac- 
curate" account  of  "  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment," gradually  lost  its  force  as  the  Jewish  nation 
and  literature  were  further  withdrawn  from  the 
circle  of  Christian  knowledge.  The  Old  ljitin  ver- 
sion converted  use  popularly  into  belief,  and  the 
investigations  of  Jerome  were  unable  to  counteract 
the  feeling  which  had  gained  strength  silently, 
without  any  distinct  and  authoritative  sanction. 
Yet  one  important,  though  obscure,  protest  was 
made  against  the  growing  error.  The  Kazarenes, 
the  relics  of  the  Hebrew  Church,  in  addition  to  the 
New  Testament  "  made  use  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  the  Jews"  (Epiph.  Hier.  xxix.  7).  They  had 
'*  the  whole  Law,  and  the  Prophets,  and  the  Ha- 
giographa  so  called,  that  is  the  poetical  books,  and 


the  Kings,  and  Chronicles  and  Esther,  and  all  the 
other  books  iu  Hebrew  "  (Epiph.  /.  c.  imp'  ainots 
■yap  x5r  4  *<j/ios  itul  ot  Trpoprrrai  xai  to  ypaipua 
\ty6iitya,  arn/ii  St  ra  tmxhpi),  (tai  al  BcunKuat 
(col  liapaXemincva,  no)  AiVMjp  ita!  toAAo  irdWa 
'EPpcuK&s  iyayiyicKereu).  And  in  connexion 
with  this  tact,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  tliat  Justin 
Martyr,  who  drew  his  knowledge  of  Christianity 
from  Palestine,  makes  uo  use  of  the  Apocryphal 
writings  in  any  of  his  works. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Canon  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  first  instance  from  definite  catalogues  and  not 
from  isolated  quotations.  But  even  this  evidence 
is  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  A  comparison  of 
the  subjoined  table  (Xo.  I.)  of  the  chief  extant  Cata- 
logues will  show  how  few  of  them  are  really  inde-  r 
pendent;  and  the  later  transcriptions  are  commonly 
of  no  value,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
made  with  any  critical  appreciation  of  their  distinc- 
tive worth. 

These  Catalogues  evidently  fall  Into  two  great 
classes,  Hebrew  and  Latin ;  and  the  former,  again,  J 
exhibits  three  distinct  varieties,  which  are  to  be 
traced  to  the  three  original  sources  from  which  the 
Catalogues  were  derived.  The  first,  may  be  called 
the  pure  Hebrew  Canon,  which  is  that  of  the 
Church  of  England  .(the  Talmud,  Jerome,  Joan.  *■ 
Damasc.).  The  second  diners  from  this  by  the 
omission  of  the  book  of  Esther  (Melito  [Athan.] 
Syn.  S.  Script.,  Greg.  Naz.,  Amphiloch.,  Leant., 
Nkeph.,  Callist.).  The  third  differs  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Baruch,  or  "the  Letter"  (Origen,  Atha- 
nas.,  Cyr.  Hieros.  [Concil.  Laod."],  Hit.  Pictav.). 
The  omission  of  Esther  may  mark  a  real  variation 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish  Church  [Esther], 
but  the  addition  of  Baruch  is  probably  due  to  the 
place  which  it  occupied  in  direct  connexion  with 
Jeremiah,  not  only  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  trans- 
lations, but  perhaps  also  in  some  copies  of  the 
Hebrew  text  [Baruch,  Book  of].  This  is  ren- 
dered more  likely  by  the  converse  fact  that  the  La- 
mentations and  Baruch  are  not  distinctly  enume- 
rated by  many  writers  who  certainly  received  both 
books.  During  the  four  first  centuries  this  Hebrew 
Canon  is  the  only  one  which  is  distinctly  recog-^ 
nised,  and  it  is  supported  by  the  combined  authority 
of  those  fathers  whose  critical  judgment  is  entitled 
to  the  greatest  weight.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
as  lias  been  already  noticed,  the  common  usage  of 
the  early  fathers  was  influenced  by  the  position 
which  the  Apocryphal  books  occupied  in  the  cui- 
rent  versions,  and  they  quoted  them  frequently  as 
Scripture,  when  they  were  not  led  to  refer  to  the 
judgment  of  antiquity.  The  subjoined  table  (No.  II.) 
will  show  the  exteut  and  character  of  this  partial 
testimony  to  the  disputed  books. 

These  casual  testimonies  are,  however,  of  compa- 
ratively slight  value,  and  arc,  in  many  cases,  opposed 
to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  authors  from 
whom  they  are  quoted.  The  real  divergence  as  to 
the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon  is  to  be 
traced  to  Augustine,  whose  wavering  and  uncer- 
tain langunge  on  the  point  furnishes  abundant  ma- 
terials for  controversy.  By  education  and  cha- 
racter he  occupied  a  position  more  than  usually 
unfavourable  for  historical  criticism,  and  yet  his 
overpowering  influence,  when  it  fell  in  with  ordi- 
nary usage,  gave  consistency  and  strength  to  the 
opinion  which  he  appeared  to  advocate,  for  it  may 
be  reasonably  doubted  whether  he  differed  inten- 
]  tioiially  from  Jerome  except  in  language.    In  u 
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So.  1. — CHRISTIAN  CATALOGUES  OF  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


The  List  extendi  only  to  such  books  at  are  disputed.  Of  the  signs,  *  indicates  that  the  book  is  expressly 
reckoned  as  Holy  Scripture :  f  that  it  is  placed  expressly  in  a  second  rank  :  !  that  it  is  mentioned  with 
doubt.    A  blank  marks  the  silence  of  the  author  as  to  the  book  in  question. 
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1.  CONCILIAR  CATALOGUES  : 
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lxxxv.).* 

II.  Private  Catalogues  : 
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Hody,  p.  G54. 
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famous  passage  (de  Doctr.  Christ,  ii.  8  (13) )  he 
enumerates  the  books  which  are  contained  in  "  the 
whole  Canon  of  Scripture/'  and  includes  among 
them  the  apocryphal  books  without  any  clear  mark 
of  distinction.  This  general  statemeut  is  further 
confirmed  by  two  other  passages,  in  which  it  is 
argued  that  he  draws  a  distinction  between  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Canons,  and  refers  the  authority 
of  the  Apocryphal  books  to  the  judgment  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  In  the  first  passage  he  speaks  of  the 
Maccabaean  history  as  not  **  found  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  which  are  called  canonical,  but  in  others, 
among  which  are  also  the  books  of  the  Maccabees, 
which  the  Church,  and  not  the  Jews,  holds  for  ca- 
nonical, on  account  of  the  marvellous  sufferings  of 
the  martyrs  [recorded  in  them]  .  .  .  "  (quorum 
supputatio  temporum  non  in  Scripturis  Sanctis, 
quae  Canonicae  appellantur,  sed  in  aliis  inrenitur, 
in  qui  bus  sunt  et  Machabaeorum  libri,  quos  non 
Judaei,  sed  ecclesia  pro  Canonicis  habet .  .  .  de  Cio. 
xviii.  36).  In  the  other  passage  he  speaks  of  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees  as  *'  received  (recepta)  by  the 
Church,  not  without  profit,  if  they  be  read  with  so- 
briety "  (c.  Gaud.  i.  38).  But  it  will  be  noticed  that 


m  each  case  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  t  he  "  Ec- 
clesiastical "  and  properly  "  Canonical"  books.  In 
the  second  case  he  expressly  lowers  the  authority 
of  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  by  remarking  that 
."  the  Jews  have  them  not  like  the  Law,  the  Psalms, 
and  the  Prophets  to  which  the  Lord  gives  His  wit- 
ness" (Aug.  /.  c).  And  the  original  catalogue  is 
equally  qualified  by  an  introduction  which  distin- 
guishes between  the  authority  of  books  which  are 
received  by  all  and  by  some  of  the  Churches;  and, 
again,  between  those  which  are  received  by  churches 
of  great  or  of  small  weight  {de  Doctr,  Chr.  ii. 
8(12)  )  so  that  the  list  which  immediately  follows 
must  be  interpreted  by  this  rule.  In  confirmation 
of  this  view  of  Augustine's  special  regard  for  the 
Hebrew  Canon,  it  may  be  further  urged  that  he 
appeals  to  the  Jews,  **  the  librarians  of  the  Chris- 
tians/* as  possessing  "  all  the  writings  in  which 
Christ  was  prophesied  of"  (7h  Ps.  xh,  Ps.  lvi.), 
and  to  "  the  Law,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets," 
which  were  supported  by  the  witness  of  the  Jews 
(c.  Gaud.  I.  c),  as  including  "  all  the  canonical 
authorities  of  the  Sacred  books  "  (de  unit.  Eccles. 
16),  which,  as  he  says  in  another  place  {de  Cio.  xv. 


NOTES  ON  TABLE  NO.  I. 


1  The  evidence  against  the  authenticity  of  this  Cation, 
as  an  original  part  of  the  collection,  is  decisive,  in  spite 
of  the  defence  of  Bickell  (Stud. «.  Krit.  111.  61  Iff.),  as  the 
prewnt  writer  has  shown  at  length  In  another  place 
(Hist,  of  N.  T.  Canon,  iv.  488  ff.).  The  Canon  recurs  in 
the  Capitular.  Aquisgran.  c  xx„  with  the  omission  of 
Baruck  and  Lamentations. 

*  The  same  Canon  appears  in  Cone  Hipp.  Can.  xxxvl. 
The  Greek  version  or  the  Canon  omits  the  books  of 
Maccabees ;  and  the  history  of  the  Council  Itself  Is  very 
obscure.   Corup.  Cosin.  $82. 

1  This  Canon  mentions  three  books  of  the  Maccabees. 
Judith  Is  not  found  in  some  MSS. ;  and  generally  it  may 
be  olwerved  that  the  published  text  of  the  ConciUarCunona 
needs  a  thorough  revision.  Kcclesinsiicus  is  thus  men- 
tioned :  ifaOev  Si  irpoo*tOTOpcur0u  ituXv  pavSdvtiv  vpaiv 
rovt  veov?  -njv  tro^nav  tov  iroAvpofovs  leipax*  Comp. 
Constit.  ApotL  i\.  67. 

The  Canons  of  Laodlcra,  Carthage,  and  the  Apostolic 
Canons,  were  all  ratified  in  the  Quinl-Sextlne  Council, 
Ca  .2. 

*  'Icpcfiiot  avv  ©pif ems  maX  iw  to'Takjj  iv  ivt.  Origen 
expressly  says  mat  this  catalogue  is  &>?  *E/3paZo  t  wa- 
pa&i&oaai,  and  begins  with  the  words:  «<ri  Si  at  *Uo<n 
Svo  0t0Aoi  k  a  ff  E/3paiovc  cuie.  He  quotes  several  of 
tbe  Apocryphal  books  as  Scripture,  as  will  be  wen  below ; 
and  in  his  Letter  to  Africanus  defends  the  interpolated 
Greek  text  of  Daniel  and  tbe  other  0.  T.  books,  on  the 
ground  of  their  public  use  (Bp.  ad  Afric  y  3,  ff.).  The 
whole  of  this  last  passage  Is  of  the  deepest  interest,  and 
places  In  the  clearest  light  the  influence  which  the  LXX. 
exercised  on  common  opinion. 

*  Atnanasius  closes  his  whole  catalogue  with  the  words: 
ravra  rnryol  tov  owrypiov  .  .  .  iv  rot/rote  p.6voi$  rb  rifs 
cvavpVtac  StSaaKaAetov  evoyyeAt^treu.     ftrfStii  rovrotf 

ciri/3aAAcrar  htj£<  tovtwk  a^aipcurtfw  ti  ioriv  kgu 

«T<pa  BifiXta  tovtmp  e£ut9tv,  ov  Kavovt^ofAtva  uiv  rervirw* 
fitva  Si  wapa  rdv  nartptov  avaywtao-KtaQai  toU  dprt 
nooc-tp\op. tvoi*  max  fiovkoy-tvois  Ka.Ti\\tloBat.  rbv  rijs 
cvo-epVtac  koyov. 

«  The  list  of  the  Apocryphal  books  is  prefaced  by  a 
clause  nearly  identical  with  that  in  Athanasius.  In  a 
wcund  enumeration  (Credner,  a.  a.  O.  p.  144),  (Aree-books 
of  the  Maccabees  and  Susanna  are  enumerated  among  the 
avriXey6fjL€va. 

7  The  Apocryphal  books  are  headed :  jcoI  o<rtu  avre 
\tyovrai.  TM  vaAcuif  avrat  tlaiv.  Susanna  (t.  e.  Add. 
to  Daniel)  is  reckoned  among  them. 

8  The  catalogue  ends  with  the  words:  naaag 
et  tw  Si  tovtwv  itcrbi  owe  iv  yvmrioi^. 

*  The  verses  occur  under  the  name  of  Gregory  of 
Nazlamus,  bat  are  generally  referred  to  Amphilorhius. 
Of  Ksther  he  says :  Tovroif  «po<revjtptVov<ri  ttjv  'Eoftjp 
nvts.  He  concludes :  ovtos  atj/evSwrarot  Kavutv  iv  ctif 
toiv  $€OWtv<rmv  ypaip&v. 

10  Epiphanius  adds  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclus-:  xpii<rip.oi 
p.«f  curt  Ktu  w^e'Atuot,  AAA*  el«  apiBfibv  prrriov  ovk  ava- 
ttftpGvTcu.  Sib  ovb*  .  . .  iv  rp  rij?  Stadrfietj^  /cipWrw  [avere- 

VOL.  1. 


(h\aav\.  The  same  catalogue  Is  repeated  de  Mens.  p.  1HC. 
In  another  place  (adv.  finer.  Ixxvi.  p.  94\\  he  Speaks  of 
the  teaching  contained  in  '*  tbe  xxiL  books"  of  the  Old 
Test,  in  tbe  New  Test.,  and  then  iv  reus  2o<f>t'(us ,  loAo- 
fii>vros  tt  d>r)fi\  Ktu  viov  £tpax  teal  ireurats  awXjas  det'atc 
ypaupaU.  In  a' third  CKtul«^gue  (adv.  haer.  v.  p.  19)  be 
adds  the  letters  of  liaindi  and  Jeremiah  (which  he  else- 
where specially  notices  us  wanting  In  the  Hebrew, 
de  Mens.  p.  163),  and  speaks  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclus.  as 
iv  a^4nXtK7w  (among  the  Jews),  v«pi«  aXXuv  nvitv 
pt^\Uav  ivawoKpvfav.    Comp.  ado.  haer.  xxix.  p.  122. 

11  Leont.  /.  e.  ravra  iort  ra  Kavovi^opwa  fitfikia  iv 
Tfj  cxxAi}<rta  «eai  vaAatd  Kai  via,  &v  to  iraAaia  travra 
Stxovrat  ol  E^pouoi. 

13  Joan.  Damasc.  L  C  ij  o~<xpia  tov  loXoftCtirroK  xai  j) 
So^t'a  tov  'l-qcov  ....  ivapcroi  uiv  Kai  jcaAai  aAA'  owe 
api8u,ovvra.t,  oitSe  e«uro  iv  r§  Ki|3(imp. 

'»  Oulbus  nonnulll  adjiciuut  Esther,  Judith,  et  Toblu 

cKTOf  Si  tovtw  r»7T  ypatjnj^  array  voBov  (Hody,  I.  C.). 

14  Hilar.  1.  c.  Quibusdam  a  litem  visum  est  odditis  Tobla 
et  Judith  xxlv.  libros  secundum  numerum  graecanim 
litterarum  (wnnumerare .  — 

u  Hleron.  I.  c.  Quicquld  extra  hos  (the  books  of  the 
Hebrew  canon)  est,  inter  apocrypha  punendum.  Jgitur 
Sapientia,  quae  vuigo  Salomonls  luscribitur,  et  Jetuftlii 
Sirach  liber,  et  Judith  et  Tobias  et  Pastor  non  sunt  In  ca- 
none.  Macchabaeorum  prlmum  libmni  Hebralcum  reperi  : 
secundus  Gramis  est ... .  Cf.  Frot.  in  Libros  Salom.  ad 
f'hrom.  et  Heliod.  Fertur  et  rJavapcroc,  JesuJUU  Sirach 
liber,  et  alius  ^evAVirtypa^o?,  qui  Sapientia  Salomonis 

Inscribitur  Sicut  ergo  JudWt  et  JbW(,  et  JfuccAa- 

baeorum  libros  legit  quidem  ecclesia,  sed  inter  canonict* 
non  recipit,  ric  et  haec  duo  volumina  legit  ad  aediftca- 
tionem  plebis,  non  ad  auctoritatem  ecolesiaBticorum  dog- 
matum  confirmandam.  Comp.  Prologos  in  Dan.  Hierem., 
TvbU,  Judith,  Jon  am ;  Hp.  ad  Pauiinum,  lilt.  Hence  at 
the  close  of  Esther  one  very  ancient  MS.,  quoted  by 
Mariianay  on  the  place,  adds:  Hucusque  completum  est 
Vet.  Test.  Id  est,  omnes  canonicae  Scripturae  . .  .  qua* 
transtulit  Hieronymus  . . .  .  de  HebralcA  veritate  .... 
caeterae  vero  Scripturae,  quae  non  sunt  canonicae,  sed 

dicuntur  ecclesUsucae,  istae  sunt,  id  est  giving  the 

list  contained  in  Prot.  Galat. 

Ie  After  giving  the  Hebrew  canon  and  the  received 
canon  of  N.  T.,  Rufinus  says:  Sciendum  tamen  est^ 
quod  et  alii  Ubri  sunt,  qui  non  canonlci  sed  ecclesiastici 
a  majoribus  appetUti  sunt.  Id  est,  Sapientia,  quae  dlcitur 
SoUnnonis,  et  alia  Sapientia  quae  dlcitur  fdii  Sirach  ... 
ejusdem  vero  ordlnis  libellus  est  Tobiae  et  Judith  et 

Machabaeorum  libri  Quae  omnia  leg!  quidem  in 

ecclesils  volnerunt,  non  tamen  proferrl  ad  auctoritatem 
ex  his  fidei  confirmandam.  Caeteras  vero  Script uras 
apocrypha*  nomlnarunt,  quas  in  ecclesils  leg!  uoluerunt, 

"  See  below. 

18  Casslodorns  gives  also,  however,  with  marks  of  high 
respect,  the  catalogue  of  Jerome.   Comp  Ot  sin,  0  69. 

1H  Isidores,  like  Casslodorns,  gives  the  catalogue  ol 
Jerome,  as  well  as  that  of  Augustine.  Comp.  Cosin,  4  103 
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CANON 

23,  4),  "  were  preserved  in  the  temple  of  the  He- 
brew people  by  the  care  of  the  successive  priests." 
But  on  the  other  hand  Augustine  frequently  uses 
passages  from  the  apocryphal  books  as  co-ordinate 
'  with  Scripture,  and  practically  disregards  the  rules 
of  distinction  between  the  various  classes  of  Sacred 
writings  which  he  had  himself  laid  down.  He 
stood  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  age  of  inde- 
pendent learning,  and  follows  at  one  time  the  con- 
clusions of  criticism,  at  another  the  prescriptions  of 
habit,  which  from  his  date  grew  more  and  more 
powerful. 

The  enlarged  Canon  of  Augustine,  which  was,  as 
it  will  be  seen,  wholly  unsupported  by  any  Greek 

.  authority,  was  adopted  at  the  Council  of  Car- 
thage (a.c.  397  ?),  though  with  a  reservation 
(Can.  47,  De  confirmando  isto  Carume  transmarina 
ecclesia  consulatur),  and  afterwards  published  in 
the  decretals  which  bear  the  Dame  of  INNOCENT, 
Damascs,  and  Gelasius  (cf.  Credner,  Zur  Gesch. 
d.  Kan.  151  if.);  and  it  recurs  in  many  later 
writers.  But  nevertheless  a  continuous  succession 
of  the  more  learned  fathers  in  the  West  maintained 
the  distinctive  authority  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  up 
to  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  In  the  6th  cen- 
tury Primasius  (Comm.  in  Apoc.  iv.  Co&in,  §92  ?), 
in  the  7th  Gregory  the  Great  {Moral,  xix.  21,  p. 
622),  in  the  8th  Bede  (7h  Apoc.  iv.  ?),  in  the  9th 
AlCUTN  (op.  Hody,  654 ;  yet  see  Carm.  vi.,  vii.), 
in  the  10th  Radulphus  Flat.  (In  Levit.  xiv. 
Hody,  655),  in  the  12  th  Peter  of  Clugni  (Ep.  c. 
Fttr.  Hody,  /.  c),  Hugo  de  S.  Victore  (de 
Script.  6),  and  John  of  Salisbury  (Hody,  656; 
Cosin,  §130),  in  the  13th  Hugo  Cardinalis 
(Hody,  656),  in  the  14th  Nicholas  Liranus 
(Hody,  p.  657 ;  Cosin,  §146),  Wiclip  (?  comp. 
Hody,  658),  and  Occam  (Hody,  657  ;  Cosin,  §147), 
in  the  15th  Thomas  Anglicus  (Cosin,  §150),  and 
Thomas  de  Walden  (Id.  §151),  in  the  16th 
Card.  XlMENES  (Ed.  Compl.  Pre/.),  Sixtus 
Sbnen-818  (Biblioth.  i.  1),  and  Card.  Cajrtan 
(Hody,  p.  662 ;  Cosin,  §173),  repeat  with  approval 
the  decision  of  Jerome,  and  draw  a  clear  line  between 
the  Canonical  and  Apocryphal  books  (Cosin,  Scho- 
lastical  History  of  the  Canon ;  Reuss,  Die  Gesch. 
d.  Heiligen  Schriften  If.  T.,  Ed.  2,  §328). 

Up  to  the  date  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the 
Romanists  allow  that  the  question  of  the  Canon 

*  was  open,  but  one  of  the  first  labours  of  that  as- 
sembly was  to  circumscribe  a  freedom  which  the 
growth  of  literature  seemed  to  render  perilous.0 
The  decree  of  the  Council  "  on  the  Canonical 
Scriptures,"  which  was  made  at  the  4th  Session 

r  (April  8th,  1546),  at  which  about  53  represen- 
tatives were  present,  pronounced  the  enlarged 
Canon,  including  the  apocryphal  books,  to  be  de- 
serving in  all  its  parts  of  "  equal  veneration " 
(pari  pietatis  affectu),  and  added  a  list  of  books 
"  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  doubt "  (ne  cui  du- 
bitatio  suboriri  possit).  This  hasty  and  peremptory 
decree,  unlike  in  its  form  to  any  catalogue  before 
published,  was  closed  by  a  solemn  anathema  against 
all  who  should  "  not  receive  the  entire  books  with 
all  their  parts  as  sacred  and  canonical "  (Si  quis 
autem  libros  ipsos  integros  cum  omnibus  suis  par- 
tibus,  prout  in  ecclesia  catholica  legi  consueverunt 
et  in  veteri  vulgato  Latina  editione  habentur,  pro 
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•  The  history  of  the  Catalogue  published  at  the 
Council  of  Florence  (1441)  is  obscure  (Cosin,  §§159 
f.),  and  it  was  probably  limited  to  the  determination 
of  books  for  EeeUtiattical  use  (Reuss,  §325). 


sacris  et  canonicis  non  susceperit ....  anathema 
esto,  Cone.  Trid.  Sen.  iv.).  This  decree  was  not, 
however,  passed  without  opposition  (Sarpi,  1 39  if.  ed. 
1655,  though  Pallavacino  denies  this) ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  absolute  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed,  later  r 
Romanists  have  sought  to  find  a  method  of  escaping 
from  the  definite  equalization  of  the  two  classes  of 
Sacred  writings  by  a  forced  interpretation  of  the 
subsidiary  clauses.  Du  Pin  (Dissert,  prelim.  I.  1), 
Lamy  (App.  Bibl.  ii.  5),  and  Jahn  (EM.  ind.  A.  T., 
i.  141  IF.  ap.  Reuss,  a.  a.  0.  §337),  endeavoured  to 
establish  two  classes  of  proto-Canonical,  and  deutero- 
Canonical  books,  attributing  to  the  first  a  dogmatic, 
and  to  the  second  only  an  ethical  authority.  But 
such  a  classification,  however  true  it  may  be,  is  ob- 
viously at  variance  with  the  terms  of  the  Triden  tine 
decision,  and  has  found  comparatively  little  favour 
among  Romish  writers  (comp.  [Herbst]  Welte, 
Einl.  ii.  fT.  1  f.). 

The  reformed  churches  unanimously  agreed  in 
confirming  the  Hebrew  Canon  of  Jerome,  and  re-  * 
fused  to  allow  any  dogmatic  authority  to  the  apo- 
cryphal books,  but  die  form  in  which  this  judg- 
ment was  expressed  varied  considerably  in  the 
different  confessions.    The  Lutheran  formularies 
contain  no  definite  article  on  the  subject,  but  the 
note  which  Luther  placed  in  the  front  of  his  Ger- 
man translation  of  the  Apocrypha  (ed.  1534),  is 
an  adequate  declaration  of  the  later  judgment  of 
the  Communion :  "  Apocrypha,  that  is  Books  which 
are  not  placed  on  an  equal  footiug  (nicht  gleich  ge- 
hatten)  with  Holy  Scripture,  and  yet  are  profitable  * 
and  good  for  reading. '    This  general  view  was 
further  expanded  in  the  special  prefaces  to  the  se- 
parate books  in  which  Luther  freely  criticized  their  . 
individual  worth,  and  wholly  rejected  3  and  4  Es-  ^iflJ'Ajf** 
dras,  as  unworthy  of  translation.    At  an  earlier  ™'w 
period  Carlstadt  (1520)  published  a  critical  essay, 
De  canonicis  Kripturis  Hbellus  (reprinted  in  Cred- 
ner, Zur  Gesch.  d.  Kan.  pp.  291  ft'.),  in  which  he 
followed  the  Hebrew  division  of  the  Canonical  books 
into  three  ranks,  and  added  Wisd.,  Ecclus.,  Ju-^ 
dith,  Tobit,  1  and  2  Mace.,  as  Hagiographa,  though 
not  included  in  the  Hebrew  collection,  while  he  re- 
jected the  remainder  of  the  Apocrypha  with  consi- 
derable parts  of  Daniel  as  "  utterly  apocryphal "  * 
(plane  apocryphi;  Credn.  pp.  389,  410  fT.). 

The  Calvinistic  churches  generally  treated  the 
question  with  more  precision,  and  introduced  into 
their  symbolic  documents  a  distinction  between  the 
"  Canonical "  and  "  Apocryphal,"  or  "  Ecclesias- 
tical "  books.  The  Gallican  confession  (1561),  after 
an  enumeration  of  the  Hicronymian  Canon  (Art. 
3),  adds  (Art.  4)  "that  the  other  ecclesiastical 
books  are  useful,  yet  not  such  that  any  article  ot  » 
faith  could  .be  established  out  of  them '  (quo  [sc. 
Spiritu  Sancto]  suggerentc  docemur,  illos  [sc. 
libros  Canonical]  ab  aliis  libris  ecclesiasticis  discer- 
nere,  qui,  ut  suit  utiles,  non  sunt  tamen  ejusmodi, 
ut  ex  its  constitui  possit  aliquis  Jidei  articulus). 
The  Belgic  Confession  (1561?)  contains  a  similar 
enumeration  of  the  Canonical  books  (Art.  4),  and 
allows  their  public  use  by  the  Church,  but  denies 
to  them  all  independei.t  authority  in  matters  of 
faith  (Art.  6).  The  later  Helvetic  Confession 
(1562,  Bnllinger)  notices  the  distinction  between 
the  Canonical  and  Apocryphal  books  without  pro- 
nouncing any  judgment  rn  the  question  (Niemeyer, 
Libr.  fj/mb.  Eccles.  Ref.  p.  468).  The  West 
minster  Confession  (Art.  3)  places  the  Apocryphal 
books  on  a  level  with  other  human  writings,  and  1 
concedes  to  thein  no  other  authority  in  the  Church. 
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The  English  Church  (Art.  6)  appeals  directly  to 
the  opinion  of  St.  Jerome,  and  concedes  to  the  Apo- 
cryphal books  (including  [1071]  4  Esdras  and 

^  The  prayer  of  Manasses  P)  a  use  "  for  example  of 

•  life  and  instruction  of  manners,"  but  not  for  the 
establishment  of  doctrine ;  and  a  similar  decision  is 
given  in  the  Irish  Articles  of  1615  (Hardwick,  /.  c, 
U41  f.).  The  original  English  Articles  of  1552 
contained  no  catalogue  (Art.  5)  of  the  contents  of 
"  Holy  Scripture,"  and  no  mention  of  the  Apc- 

7  crypha,  although  the  Tridentine  decree  (1546) 
might  seem  to  have  rendered  this  necessary.  The 
example  of  foreign  Churches  may  have  led  to  the 
addition  upon  the  later  revision. 

The  expressed  opinion  of  the  later  Greek  Church 
on  the  Canon  of  Scripture  has  been  modified  in 
some  cases  by  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
declaration  was  made.  The  "  Confession  "  of  Cyril 
Lucar,  who  was  most  favourably  disposed  towards 
the  Protestant  churches,  confirms  the  Loodicene 
Catalogue,  and  marks  the  Apocryphal  books  as  not 

?  possessing  the  same  divine  authority  as  those  whose 
canouicity  is  unquestioned  (Kimmel,  Mon.  Fid. 
Ecctes.  Or.  i.  p.  42,  to  Kvpos  vapa  rov  wavayiov 
wytvfioros  otiK  %xowriv  &s  rh  icvplws  iced  avauipi- 
pdKms  Ktwovixb.  fSifi\la).  In  this  judgment  Cyril 
Lucar  was  followed  by  his  friend  Metrophanes  Cri- 
topulus,  in  whose  confession  a  complete  list  of  the 
books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  is  given  (Kimmel,  ii.  pp. 
105  f.),  while  some  value  is  assigned  to  the  Apocry- 
phal books  {iro$\irrovs  ov%  iryoifLtBu)  in  consider- 
ation of  their  ethical  value ;  and  the  detailed  decision 
of  Metrophanes  is  quoted  with  approval  in  the  "  Or- 
thodox Teaching"  of  Platon,  Metropolitan  of  Mos- 
cow (ed.  Athens,  1836,  p.  59).  The  "Orthodox 
Confession  "  simply  refers  the  subject  of  Scripture  to 
the  Church  (Kimmel,  p.  159,  jj  tnKAr/irla  tx"  TV 
i{ov<riay  .  .  .  vi.  SoKi/idfy  ras  ypcupds  ;  comp.  p. 
123).  On  the  other  hand  the  Synod  at  Jerusalem, 
held  in  1672,  "against  the  Calvinists,"  which  is 
commonly  said  to  have  been  led  by  Romish  in- 
fluence I  yet  comp.  Kimmel,  p.  lxxxviii.),  pronounced 
that  the  books  which  Cyril  Lucar  "  ignorantly  or 
maliciously  called  apocryphal,"  are  *'  canonical  and 
Holy  Scripture,"  on  the  authority  of  the  testimony 
of  the  ancient  Church  ([Kimmel,]  Weissenborn, 
Dosith.  Confess,  pp.  467  (.).  The  Coustautinopo- 
iitan  Synod,  which  was  held  in  the  same  year,  no- 
tices the  difference  existing  between  the  Apostolic, 
Laodicenc,  and  Carthaginian  Catalogues,  and  ap- 
pears to  distinguish  the  Apocryphal  books  as  not 
wholly  to  be  rejooted  Ittra  fiivroi  r&v  Tfjs  voAafas 
SiatMiKV*  $t$Klttv  rfi  iyapiBu-iiffti  rii/y  aytoypi- 
<\)kv  ov  crv/xirfpiKaft0iiverai  .  .  .  ovk  c\ir6$\-nTa 
rvyxdvovn  St6\ov).  The  authorised  Russian  Ca- 
techism ( The  Doctrine  of  the  Russian  Church,  &c., 
by  Rev.  W.  Blackraore,  Aberd.,  1845,  pp.  37  ff.) 
distinctly  quotes  and  defends  the  Hebrew  Canon  on 

?  the  authority  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  and  repeats  the 
judgment  of  Athanasius  on  the  usefulness  of  the  Apo- 
cryphal books  as  a  preparatory  study  in  the  Bible  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  current  of 
Greek  .'pinion,  in  accordance  with  the  unanimous 
agreement  of  the  ancient  Greek  Catalogues,  coincides 
with  this  judgment. 

The  history  of  the  Syrian  Canon  of  the  0.  T.  is 
involved  in  great  obscurity  from  the  scantiness  of 
the  evidence  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 


»  The  Latin  copy  of  1362  includes  only  2,  3  K»d., 
vita..  Ecclus.,  Tobit,  Jud.,  1,  2  Mace.  (Hardwick, 
H  ut.  S  Art.  p.  276). 


The  Peshito  was  made,  in  the  first  instance,  directly 
from  the  Hebrew,  and  consequently  adhered  to  the 
Hebrew  Canon  ;  but  as  the  LXX.  was  used  after- 
wards in  revising  the  version,  so  many  of  the  Apo- 
cryphal books  were  translated  from  the  Greek  at 
an  early  period,  and  added  to  the  original  collection 
( Assem.  Bibt.  Or.  i.  7 1 ).  Yet  this  change  was  only 
made  gradually.  In  the  time  of  Ephrem  (c.  a.d. 
370)  the  Apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel  were  yet 
wanting,  and  his  commentaries  were  confined  to 
the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Cnnon,  though  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  Apocrypha  (l.ardner,  Credibility, 
&c.,  iv.  pp.  427  f. ;  see  Lengerke,  Daniel,  cxii.). 
The  later  Syrian  writers  do  not  throw  much  light 
upon  the  question.  Gregory  Bar  Hebraeus,  in  his 
short  commentary  on  Scripture,  treats  of  the  books 
in  the  following  order  (Assem.  Bibt.  Orient,  ii. 
282):  the  Pentateuch,  Josh.,  Judg.,  1  &  2  Sam. 
Ps.,  1  &  2  K.,  Prov.,  Ecclus.,  Eccl.,  Cant.,  H'urf., 
Ruth,  Hist.  Sus.,  Job,  Is.,  12  Proph.,  Jer.,  Lam  . 
Ez„  Dan.,  Bel,  4  Gosp.,  Acts  ...  14  Epist.  of  St 
Paul, omitting  1  &  2 Chr.,  Ezr.,  Neh.,  Esther,  Tobit, 
1  &  2  Mace.,  Judith,  (Baruch  V),  Apocalypse,  Epist. 
James,  1  Pet.,  1  John. 

In  the  Scriptural  Vocabulary  of  Jacob  of  Edessa 
(Assem.  /.  c.  p.  499),  the  order  and  number  of  the 
books  commented  upon  is  somewhat  different: 
Pent.,  Jos.,  Jud.,  Job,  1  &  2  Sam.,  David  (i.e. 
Ps.),  1  &  2  K.,  Is.,  12  Proph.,  Jer.,  Lam.,  Banteh, 
Ex.,  Dan.,  Prov.,  Wisd.,  Cant.,  Rhth,  Esth., 
Judith,  Ecclus.,  Acts,  Epist.  James,  1  Pet.,  1  John, 
14  Epist.  of  St.  Paul,  4  Gosp.,  omitting  1  &  2 
Chr.,  Ez.,  Neh.,  Eccl.,  Tobit,  1  &  2  Mace.,  Apoc. 
(comp.  Assem.  Bill.  Orient,  iii.  4  not.). 

The  Catalogue  of  Ebed-Jesu  (Assem.  Bihl.  Orient., 
iii.  5  ft'.)  is  rather  a  general  survey  of  all  the  He- 
brew and  Christian  literature  with  which  he  was 
acquainted  (Catalogus  librorum  omnium  Ecclesias- 
ticorum)  than  a  Canon  of  Scripture.  After  enu- 
merating the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  together 
with  Ecclus.,  Wild.,  Judith,  add.  to  Dan.,  and 
Baruch,  he  adds,  without  any  break, "  the  traditions 
of  the  Elders"  (Mishnah),  the  works  of  Josephus, 
including  the  Fables  of  Aesop  which  were  popularly 
ascribed  to  him,  and  at  the  end  mentions  the 
"  book  of  Tobias  and  Tobit."  In  the  like  manner, 
after  enumerating  the  4  Gosp.,  Acts,  3  Cath. 
Epist.  and  14  Epist.  of  St.  Paul,  he  passes  nt  once 
to  the  Dintessaron  of  Tatian,  and  the  writings  of 
"  the  disciples  of  the  Apostles."  Little  dependence, 
however,  can  be  placed  on  these  lists,  as  they  rest 
on  no  critical  foundation,  and  it  is  known  from 
other  sources  that  varieties  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  the  Canon  existed  in  the  Syrian  Church  (Assem. 
Bibt.  Orient,  iii.  6  not.). 

One  testimony,  however,  which  derives  its  origin 
from  the  Syrian  Church,  is  specially  worthy  of 
notice.  Junilius,  an  African  bishop  of  the  tith 
century,  has  preserved  a  full  and  interesting  account 
of  the  teaching  of  Paulus,  a  Persian,  on  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, who  was  educated  at  Xisibis  where  "  the 
Divine  Law  was  regularly  explained  by  public 
masters,"  as  a  brunch  of  common  education  (Junil. 
f>e  )>art.  leg.  Prttrf.).  He  divides  the  books  of  the 
Bible  into  two  classes,  those  of  "  perfect,"  and 
those  of  "  mean "  authority.  The  first  class  in- 
cludes all  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  with  the 
exception  of  1  &  2  Chr.,  Job,  Canticles,  and  Esther, 
and  with  the  addition  of  Ecclesiasticus.  The  second 
class  consists  of  Chronicles  (2),  Job,  Esdras  (2). 
Juditli,  Esther,  and  Maccabees  (2),  which  are  added 
by   "very  many"   (plurimi)  to  the  Canonical 
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books.  The  remaining  books  are  pronounced  to  be 
of  no  authority,  and  of  these  Canticles  and  Wisdom 
are  said  to  be  added  by  "  some  "  {quidam)  to  the 
Canon.  The  classification  as  it  stands  is  not  without 
difficulties,  but  it  deserves  more  attention  than  it 
has  received  (comp.  Hody,  p.  653 ;  Gallandi,2?t6/K><A. 
xii.  79  ff.  The  reprint  in  Wordsworth,  On  the 
Canon,  App.  A.,  pp.  .42  tf.,  is  very  imperfect). 

The  Armenian  Canon,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  editions,  follows  that  of  the  LXX.,  but 
it  is  of  no  critical  authority ;  and  a  similar  remark 
applies  to  the  Aethiopian  Canon,  though  it  is  more 
easy  in  this  case  to  trace  the  changes  through  which 
it  has  passed  (Dillmann,  Ueber  d.  Aeth.  Kan.,  in 
Ewald's  Jahrbuch,  1853,  pp.  144  ff.). 

In  addition  to  the  books  already  quoted  under 
the  heads  for  which  they  are  specially  valuable, 
some  still  remain  to  be  noticed.  C.  F.  Schmid, 
Hist.  ant.  et  vindic.  Can.  S.  Yet.  et  Nov.  Test., 
Lips.  1775.  [H.  Corrodi],  Versuch  einer  Beleucht- 
tmg  .  . .  d.  Bibl.  Kanons,  Halle,  1792 ;  Movers, 
Loci  quidam  Hist.  Can.  V.  T.  illustrati,  Breslau, 
1842.  The  great  work  of  Hody  (De  biblior.  text., 
Oxon.  1705)  contains  a  rich  store  of  materials, 
though  even  this  is  not  free  from  minor  errors. 
Stuart's  Critical  History  and  Defence  of  the  Old 
Test.  Canon,  London,  1849,  is  rather  an  apology 
than  a  history. 

IV.  The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.— The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T. 
presents  a  remarkable  analogy  to  that  of  the  Canon  of 
the  0.  T.  The  beginnings  of  both  Canons  are  obscure 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  they  arose: 
both  grew  silently  under  the  guidance  of  an  inward 
■  instinct  rather  than  by  the  force  of  external 
authority :  both  were  connected  with  other  religious 
literature  by  a  series  of  books  which  claimed  a 
partial  and  questionable  authority:  both  gained 
definitene&s  in  times  of  persecution.  The  chief 
difference  lies  in  the  general  consent  with  which  all 
the  churches  of  the  West  have  joined  in  ratifying 
one  Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  while  Uiey  are  divided  as 
to  the  position  of  the  0.  T.  Apocryphv. 

The  history  of  the  N.  T.  Canon  i-ny  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  three  periods.  The  first 
extends  to  the  time  of  Hegesippus  (c.  a.d.  170), 
and  includes  the  era  of  the  separate  circulation  and 
gradual  collection  of  the  Apostolic  writings.  The 
second  is  closed  by  the  persecution  of  Diocletian 
(a.d.  303),  and  marks  the  separation  of  the  sacred 
writings  from  the  remaining  Ecclesiastical  literature. 
The  third  may  be  defined  by  the  third  Council  of 
Carthage  (a.d.  397),  in  which  a  catalogue  of  the 
books  of  Scripture  was  formally  ratified  by  conciliar 
authority.  The  first  is  characteristically  a  period 
of  tradition,  the  second  of  speculation,  the  third  of 
authority ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the 
features  of  the  successive  ages  in  the  course  of  the 
history  of  the  Canon. 

1.  The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  170  A.D. — The  writings  of  the  N.  T. 
themselves  contain  little  more  than  faint,  and 
perhaps  unconscious  intimations  of  the  position 
which  they  were  destined  to  occupy.  The  mission 
,  of  the  Apostles  was  essentially  one  of  preaching  and 
not  of  writing :  of  founding  a  present  church  and 
not  of  legislating  for  a  future  one.  The  "  word  " 
is  essentially  one  of  "  hearing,"  "  received,"  and 
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"  handed  down,"  a  "  message,"  a  "proclamation." 
Written  instruction  was  in  each  particular  case  only 
occasional  and  fragmentary ;  and  the  completeness 
of  the  entire  collection  of  the  incidental  records  thus 
formed  is  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the 
Providential  power  which  guided  the  natural 
development  of  the  church.  The  prevailing  method 
of  interpreting  the  0.  T.,  and  the  peculiar  position 
which  the  first  Christians  occupied,  as  standing  upon 
the  verge  of  "  the  coming  age  "  (aliiy),  seemed  to 
preclude  the  necessity  and  even  the  use  of  a  "  New 
Testament."  Yet  even  thus,  though  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  the  Apostles  regarded  their  written 
remains  as  likely  to  preserve  a  perfect  exhibition  ot 
the  sura  of  Christian  truth,  coordinate  with  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets,  they  claim  for  their  writings  a 
public  use  (1  Thess.  v.  27  ;  Col.  iv.  16 ;  Rev.  xxii. 
18),  and  an  authoritative  power  (1  Tim.  iv.  1  ff. ;  2 
Thess.  iii.  6  ;  Rev.  xxii.  19)  ;  and,  at  the  time  when 
2  Peter  was  written,  which  on  any  supposition  is  an 
extremely  early  writing,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
were  placed  in  significant  connexion  with  "  the 
other  Scriptures  " 11  (tbj  AoiirAj  ypaipds,  not  rat 
dWas  ■ypcapds). 

The  transition  from  the  Apostolic  to  the  sub- 
Apostolic  age  is  essentially  abrupt  and  striking.  An 
age  of  conservatism  succeeds  an  age  of  creation ;  but 
in  feeling  and  general  character  the  period  which 
followed  the  working  of  the  Apostles  seems  to  have 
been  a  faithful  reflection  of  that  which  they 
moulded.  The  remains  of  the  literature  to  which 
it  gave  birth,  which  are  wholly  Greek,  are  sin- 
gularly scanty  and  limited  in  range,  merely  a  few 
Letters  and  "  Apologies."  As  yet  writing  among 
Christians  was,  as  a  general  rule,  the  result  of  a 
pressing  necessity  and  not  of  choice;  and  under 
such  circumstances  it  is  vain  to  expect  either  a  dis- 
tinct consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  a  written 
Canon,  or  any  clear  testimony  as  to  its  limits. 

The  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  (c  , 
70-120  A.D.)  are  all  occasional.  They  sprang  out 
of  peculiar  circumstances,  and  offered  little  scope 
for  quotation.  At  the  same  time,  the  Apostolic  tradi- 
tion was  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  men,  and  the 
need  of  written  Gospels  was  not  yet  made  evident  by 
the  corruption  of  the  oral  narrative.  A*  >  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  testimony  of  the  Apostolic  fathers 
is  chiefly  important  as  proving  the  general  currency 
of  such  outlines  of  history  and  types  of  doctrine  as 
are  preserved  in  our  Canon.  They  show  in  this 
way  that  the  Canonical  books  offer  an  adequate 
explanation  of  the  belief  of  the  next  age,  and  must 
therefore  represent  completely  the  earlier  teaching 
on  which  that  was  based.  In  three  places,  how- 
ever, in  which  it  was  natural  to  look  for  a  more 
distinct  reference,  Clement  (Ep.  47),  Ignatius  (ad 
Eph.  12),  and  Polycarp  (Ep.  3)  refer  to  Apostolic 
Epistles  written  to  those  whom  they  were  them- 
selves addressing.  The  casual  coincidences  of  the 
writings  of  the  Apostolic  fathers  with  the  language 
of  the  Epistles  are  much  more  extensive.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Epistles  of  J-ide,  2  Peter,  and 
2,  3  John,'  with  which  no  coincidences  occur,  and 
1, 2  Thessalonians,  Colossians,  Titus,  and  Philemon, 
with  which  the  coincidences  are  very  questionable, 
all  the  other  Epistles  were  clearly  known,  and  used 
by  them  ;  but  still  they  are  not  quoted  with  the 
formulas  which  preface  citations  from  the  0.  T. 


i  The  late  tradition  commonly  quoted  from  Photius  \  StmrbrmtvajSht  tc  kou  dav^ara  *<u  itdayiuura  . 

(Hiblwth.  254)  to  show  that  St  John  completed  the  «  *u  mrtt^peptun  

Canon  refers  only  to  the  Gospels :  roi*  ronov*  ol  Ave-  '  The  titles  of  the  disputed  books  of  the  N.  T.  «re 
ypo^oi-   8ta$<pot<   yAu<r<rai<  to  muTijpia  tov i  italicised  throughout,  for  convenience  of  referenor. 
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(fl  ypa<pii  \vyci,  ytypanrrai,  &c.)  nor  is  the 
famous  phrase  of  Ignatius  (ad  Philad.  5,  irpoapvytir 
t$  tbayytXtipiis  (rapid  'Iriaoi  itoJ  toij  airoo-ro'Xoij 
&r  vptafivrtpUf  itcKKnaUu)  sufficient  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  collection  of  Apostolic  records  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  sum  of  Apostolic  teaching.  The 
coincidences  with  the  Gospels  on  the  other  hand 
both  in  fact  and  substance  are  numerous  and  inter- 
esting, but  such  as  cannot  be  referred  to  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  our  present  written  Gospels.  Such  a 
use  would  have  been  alien  from  the  character  of  the 
age  and  inconsistent  with  the  influence  of  a  his- 
torical tradition.  The  details  of  the  life  of  Christ 
were  still  too  fresh  to  be  sought  for  only  in  fixed 
records ;  and  even  where  memory  was  less  active, 
long  habit  interposed  a  barrier  to  the  recognition  of 
new  Scriptures.  The  sense  of  the  infinite  depth 
and  paramount  authority  of  the  0.  T.  was  too 
powerful  even  among  Gentile  converts  to  require  or 
to  admit  of  the  immediate  addition  of  supple- 
mentary books.  But  the  sense  of  the  peculiar 
position  which  the  Apostles  occupied,  as  the  original 
inspired  teachers  of  the  Christian  church,  was 
already  making  itself  felt  in  the  sub-apostolic  age ; 
and  by  a  remarkable  agreement  Clement  (ad  Cor. 
i.  7,  47),  Polycarp  (ad  PhU.  iii.),  Ignatius  (ad 
Rom.  iv.),  and  Barnabas  (c.  i.)  draw  a  clear  line 
between  themselves  and  their  predecessors,  from 
whom  they  were  not  separated  by  any  lengthened 
intervals  of  time.  As  the  need  for  a  definite 
standard  of  Christian  truth  became  more  pressing, 
so  was  the  character  of  those  in  whose  writings  it 
was  to  be  sought  more  distinctly  apprehended. 

The  next  period  (120-170  A.D.),  which  maybe 
Stly  termed  the  age  of  the  Apologists,  carries  the 
aistory  of  the  formation  of  the  Canon  one  step 
further.  The  facts  of  the  life  of  Christ  acquired  a 
fresh  importance  in  controversy  with  Jew  and 
Gentile.  The  oral  tradition,  which  still  remained 
in  the  former  age,  was  dying  away,  and  a  variety 
of  written  documents  claimed  to  occupy  its  place. 
Then  it  was  that  the  Canonical  Gospels  were 
definitely  separated  from  the  mass  of  similar  narra- 
tives in  virtue  of  their  outward  claims,  which  had 
remained,  as  it  were,  in  abeyance  during  the  period 
of  tradition.  The  need  did  not  create  but  recog- 
nised them.  Without  doubt  and  without  con- 
troversy, they  occupied  at  once  the  position  which 
they  have  always  retained  as  the  fourfold  Apostolic 
record  of  the  Saviour's  ministry.  Other  narra- 
tives remained  current  for  some  time,  which  were 
either  interpolated  forms  of  the  Canonical  books 
(The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  &c.),  or 
independent  traditions  (The  Gospel  according  to  the 
Egyptians,  &c.),  and  exercised  more  or  less  in- 
fluence upon  the  tbrm  of  popular  quotations,  and 
perhaps  in  some  cases  upon  the  text  of  the  Canonical 
Gospels;  but  where  the  question  of  authority  was 
raised,  the  fonr  Gospels  were  ratified  by  universal 
consent.  The  testimony  of  Jcstin  Martyr 
(t  c.  246  A.  D.)  is  in  this  respect  most  important. 
Ad  impartial  examination  of  his  Evangelic  references, 
if  conducted  with  due  reference  to  his  general 
manner  of  quotation,  to  possible  variations  of  read- 
ing, and  to  the  nature  of  his  subject,  which  excluded 

'  The  exceptions  to  this  statement  which  occur  in 
the  Latin  versions  of  Polycarp  (ad  PhU.  o.  xii.  "  ut 
his  Scripturis  dictum  est,"  Ps.  lv.  4 ;  Eph.  iv.  26), 
and  Barnabas  (c.  iv.  "  sicut  scriptum  est,"  Matt.  xx. 
16),  cannot  be  urged  'against  tbe  uniform  practice 
which  to  observed  in  the  original  text*.  Some  of  the 
most  remarkabl*  Evangelic  citations  are  prefaced  by 


express  citations  fiotn  Christian  books,  shows  that 
they  were  derived  certainly  in  the  main,  probably 
exclusively,  from  our  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  that 
each  Gospel  is  distinctly  recognised  by  him  (Dial.  c. 
Tryph.  §103,  p.  331,  D.  tv  yap  rots  airojuai/uo- 
vtofiuffiv  a  <p7ifA  uxb  t  »  v  Air  o  ar6  \  «  v  (Mat- 
thew, John)  alirov  Kui  r&v  i  k  t  lv  o  is  it  a  p  a- 
KOKovSna  ivr  ay  (Mark,  Luke)  awrtrixBai 
....  Comp.  Dial,  c  49  with  Matt.  xvii.  13 ; 
Dial.  c.  106  with  Mark  iii.  16,  17  ;  Dial.  c.  105 
with  Luke  xriii.  46).  The  references  of  Justin  to 
St.  John  are  less  decided  (comp.  Apol.  i.  61 ;  Dial.  63, 
123,  56,  &c. ;  Otto,  in  Illgen's  Zeitschrtft,  u.  s.  w. 
1841,  pp.  77  ff.  1843,  pp.  34  ff.);  and  of  the 
other  books  of  the  N.  T.  he  mentions  the  Apoca- 
lypse only  by  name  (Dial,  c  81),  and  oners,  some 
coincidences  of  language  with  the  Pauline  Epistles. 

The  evidence  of  Papias  (c.  140-150  a.d.)  is 
nearly  contemporary  with  that  of  Justin,  but  goes 
back  to  a  still  earlier  generation  (4  upta&vrtpos 
l\(yt).  In  spite  of  the  various  questions  which  have 
been  raised  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  fragments 
of  his  '  Enarrations'  preserved  by  Eusebius  (H.  E. 
iii.  39)  it  seems  on  every  account  most  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  Papias  was  acquainted  with  our 
present  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  the 
former  of  which  he  connected  with  an  earlier 
Hebrew  original  (iipiiiirtvat) ;  and  probably  also 
with  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  (Frag.  xi.  Kouth ;  comp. 
Iren.  v.  s.  f.).  the  former  Epistles  of  St.  John  and 
St.  Peter  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  24),  and  the  Apocalypse 
(Frag,  viii.).* 

Meanwhile  the  Apostolic  writings  were  taken  by 
various  mystical  teachers  as  the  foundation  of 
strange  schemes  of  speculation,  which  are  popularly 
confounded  together  under  the  general  title  of 
Gnosticism,  whether  Gentile  or  Jewish  in  their 
origin.  In  the  earliest  fragments  of  Gnostic  writers 
which  remain  there  are  traces  of  the  use  of  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St  John,  and  of  1 
Corinthians  ('AwrfVpium  ptyi\i)  ("Simon  M.]  ap. 
Hippol.  adv.  Haer.-n.  16;  9;  13);  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  attributed  by  a  confusion  not  difficult  of 
explanation  to  Cerinthus  (Epiph.  Haer.  li.  3). 
In  other  Gnostic  (Ophite)  writings  a  little  later 
there  are  references  to  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke, 
St.  John,  Romans,  1,  2  Corinthians,  Galatians, 
Ephesians,  Hebrews  (Hist,  of  N.  T.  Canon,  pp. 
313  ff.)  ;  and  the  Clementine  Homilies  contain 
clear  coincidences  with  all  the  Gospels  (Horn.  xix. 
20  St.  Mark;  Horn.  xix.  22  St.  John).  It  is, 
indeed,  in  the  fragments  of  a  Gnostic  writer,  Basi- 
lides  (c.  125  a.d.),  that  the  writings  of  the  N.  T. 
are  found  quoted  for  the  first  time  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  the  O.  T.  (Basil,  ap.  Hipp. 
ode.  Haer.  pp.  238  yiypanrai ;  240  i)  ypa<p4,  <te.). 
A  Gnostic,  Heracleon,  was  the  first  known  com- 
mentator on  the  Christian  Scriptures.  And  the 
history  of  another  Gnostic,  Marcion,  furnishes  the 
first  distinct  evidence  of  a  Canon  of  tbe  N.  T. 

The  need  of  a  definite  Canon  must  have  made 
itself  felt  during  the  course  of  the  Gnostic  con- 
troversy. The  common  records  of  the  life  of  Christ 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  first  fixed  in  the  dis- 
cussions with  external  adversaries.    The  standard 

[Kvpioi]  tbm  not  Wy«,  which  seems  to  show  that 
they  were  derived  from  tradition  and  not  from  a 
written  narrative  (Clem.  Hp.  13,  46). 

1  A  fragment  of  Papias'  Commentary  on  the  Apo- 
calyptf  is  preserved  in  the  Commentary  published  by 
Cramer,  Cat.  in  Apoe.,  p.  36A,  which  is  not  noticed 
by  Kouth. 
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of  Apostolic  teaching  was  determined  when  the 
Church  itself  was  rent  with  internal  divisions.  The 
Canon  of  Marcion  (c.  140  A.D.)  contained  both 
elements,  a  Gospel  ("The  Gospel  of  Christ") 
which  was  a  mutilated  recension  of  St.  Luke,  and 
an  "  Apostle  "  or  Apostolicon,  which  contained  ten 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul — the  only  true  Apostle  in 
Mansion's  judgment  —  excluding  the  pastoral 
Epistles,  and  that  to  the  Hebrews  (Tert.  adv.  Marc. 
v. ;  Epiph.  adv.  Boer.  xlii.).  The  narrow  limits  of 
this  Canon  were  a  necessary  consequence  of  Marcion's 
belief  and  position,  but  it  offers  a  clear  witness  to 
the  feet  that  Apostolic  writings  were  thus  early 
regarded  as  a  complete  original  rule  of  doctrine. 
Nor  is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that  he  regarded 
the  books  which  he  rejected  as  unauthentic  The  con- 
duct of  other  heretical  teachers  who  professed  to 
admit  the  authority  of  all  the  Apostles  proves  the 
converse;  for  they  generally  defended  their  tenets 
by  forced  interpretations,  and  not  by  denying  the 
authority  of  the  common  records.  And  while  the 
first  traces  of  the  recognition  of  the  divine  inspira- 
tion and  collective  unity  of  the  Canon  comes  from 
them,  it  cannot  be  supposed,  without  inverting  the 
whole  history  of  Christianity,  that  they  gave  a 
model  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  did  not  them- 
selves simply  perpetuate  the  belief  and  custom 
which  had  grown  up  within  it. 

The  close  of  this  period  of  the  history  of  the 
N.  T.  Canon  is  marked  by  the  existence  of  two 
important  testimonies  to  the  N.  T.  as  a  whole. 
Hitherto  the  evidence  has  been  in  the  main  'frag- 
mentary and  occasional ;  but  the  Mdratorian 
Canon  in  the  West,  and  the  Peshito  in  the  East, 
deal  with  the  collection  of  Christian  Scriptures  as 
such.  The  first  is  a  fragment,  apparently  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek,  and  yet  of  Roman  origin, 
mutilated  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  and 

"  written,  from  internal  evidence,  about  170  A.D.  It 
commences  with  a  clear  reference  to  St.  Mark's 
Gospel,  and  then  passes  on  to  St.  Luke  as  the  third, 
Si.  John,  the  Acts,  thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
The  first  Epistle  of  St.  John  is  quoted  in  the  text ; 
and  then  afterwards  it  is  said  that  "  the  Epistle  of 
Jude  and  two  Epistles  of  the  John  mentioned  above 
(superscripti :  or  "  which  bear  the  name  of  John  " 
superscriptae)  are  reckoned  among  the  Catholic 
[Epistles]  (M.S.  Catholica,  Ecclesia  ?)."  "  We 
receive  moreover  the  Apocalypses  of  John  and 
Peter  only,  which  [latter]  some  of  our  body  will 
not  have  read  in  the  Church."  "  Thus  the  cata- 
logue omits  of  the  books  received  at  present  the 
Epistle  of  James,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
2  Peter,  while  it  notices  the  partial  reception  of 
the  Revelation  of  Peter.  The  Canon  of  the  Peshito 
forms  a  remarkable  complement  to  this  catalogue. 
It  includes  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  fourteen 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  1  John,  1  Peter,  and  James, 
omitting  Jude,  2  Peter,  2,  3  John,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse i  and  this  Canon  was  preserved  in  the  Syrian 
Churches  as  long  as  they  had  an  independent 
literature  (Ebed  Jesu  f  1318  A.D.  ap.  Assem. 
Bibl.  Or.  iii.  pp.  3  If.).    Up  to  this  point,  there- 

T  tore,  2  Peter  is  the  only  book  of  the  N.  T.  which 
is  not  recognised  as  an  Apostolic  and  authoritative 
writing;  and  in  this  result  the  evidence  from 


•  We  have  given  what  appears  to  be  the  meaning 
of  the  corrupt  text  of  the  passage.  It  would  be  out 
of  plaoe  to  discuss  all  the  disputed  points  here ;  comp. 
Bist.  of  If.  T.  Canon,  pp.  243  ft.,  and  the  references 
there  given. 


casual  quotations  coincides  exactly  with  the  enu- 
meration in  the  two  express  catalogues. 

2.  The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T.  from 
170  A.D.  to  303  A.D. — The  second  period  of  the 
history  of  the  Canon  is  marked  by  an  entire  change 
in  the  literary  character  of  the  Church.  From  the 
close  of  the  second  century  Christian  writers  take  m 
the  foremost  place  intellectually  as  well  as  morally  ; 
and  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Alexandrine 
Church  widened  the  range  of  Catholic  thought,  and 
checked  the  spread  of  speculative  heresies.  From 
the  first  the  common  elements  of  the  Roman  and 
Syrian  Canons,  noticed  in  the  last  section,  foim  a 
Canon  of  acknowledged  books,  regarded  as  a  whole, 
authoritative  and  inspired,  and  coordinate  with 
the  0.  T.  Each  of  these  points  is  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  contemporary  fathers  who  represent 
the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  Alexandria  and  North 
Africa.  Irenaecs,  who  was  connected  by  direct 
succession  with  St.  John  (Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  20), 
speaks  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole,  without  dis- 
tinction of  the  Old  or  New  Testaments,  as  "  perfect, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  uttered  by  the  Word  ol 
God  and  His  Spirit"  (Adv.  Haer.  ii.  28, 2).  "  There 
could  not  be, '  he  elsewhere  argues,  "  more  than 
four  Gospels  or  fewer" {Adv.  Haer.  iii.  11,  8  sq.). 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  again,  marks  "  the 
Apostle"  (6  &xoVto\ot,  Strom,  vii.  3,  §14; 
sometimes  4t<J<tto\oi)  as  a  collection  definite  as  "the 
Gospel,"  and  combines  them  "  as  Scriptures  of  the 
Lord"  with  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  {Strom,  vi.  11, 
§88)  as  "  ratified  by  the  authority  of  one  Almighty 
power"  (Strom,  iv.  1,  §2).  Tertdllian  notices 
particularly  the  introduction  of  the  word  Testament 
for  the  earlier  word  Instrument,  as  applied  to  the 
dispensation  and  the  record  (adv.  Marc.  iv.  1),  and 
appeals  to  the  New  Testament,  as  made  up  of  the 
"  Gospels  "  and  "  Apostles"  (adv.  Prax.  15).  This 
comprehensive  testimony  extends  to  the  four  Gospels, 
the  Acts,  1  Peter,  1  John,  thirteen  Epistles  ot  St. 
Paul,  and  the  Apocalypse  ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Apocalypse,  no  one  of  these  books  was  ever 
afterwards  rejected  or  questioned  till  mode™  times.  * 

But  this  important  agreement  as  to  the  principal 
contents  of  the  Canon  left  several  points  still  un- 
decided. The  East  and  W«st,  as  was  seen  in  the 
last  section,  severally  received  some  books  which 
were  not  universally  accepted.  So  far  the  error 
lay  in  defect;  but  in  other  cases  apocryphal  or 
unapostolic  books  obtained  a  partial  sanction  or  a 
popular  use,  before  they  finally  passed  into  oblivion. 
Both  these  phenomena,  however,  were  limited  in 
time  and  range,  and  admit  of  explanation  from  the 
internal  character  of  the  books  in  question.  The 
examination  of  the  claims  of  the  separate  writings 
belongs  to  special  introductions ;  but  the  subjoined 
table  (No.  111.)  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  historic  evidence  which  bears  upon 
them. 

This  table  might  be  much  extended  by  the  inser- 
tion of  isolated  testimonies  of  less  considerable 
writers.  Generally,  however,  it  may  be  said  that 
of  the  "  disputed  "  books  of  the  N.  T.,  the  Apoca-  » 
lypse  was  universally  received,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  by  all  the 
writers  of  the  period ;  and  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, by  the  Churches  of  Alexandria,  Asia  (?)  and 
Syria,  but  not  by  those  of  Africa  and  Rome.  The 


*  The  Manichces  offer  no  real  exception  to  the 
truth  of  this  remark.  Comp.  Beansobrc,  Hist,  ie 
Munich.,  i.  ff.  207  f. 
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Epistles  of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  little  used,  and  the  Second  Ep.  of  St. 
Peter  was  barely  known. 

But  while  the  evidence  for  the  formation  of  the 
Canon  is  much  more  copious  during  this  period 
than  during  that  which  preceded,  it  is  essentially  of 
the  same  kind.  It  is  the  evidence  of  use  and  not  of 
inquiry.  The  Canon  was  fiied  in  ordinary  prac- 
tice, and  doubts  were  resolved  by  custom  and  not 
by  criticism.    Old  feelings  and  beliefs  were  perpe- 

7  tuated  by  a  living  tradition ;  and  if  this  habit  of 
mind  was  unfavourable  to  the  permanent  solution 
of  difficulties,  it  gives  rresh  force  to  the  claims  of 
the  acknowledged  books,  which  are  attested  by  the 
witness  of  every  division  of  the  Church  (Origen, 
Cyprian,  Methodius'!,  for  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  such  unanimity  could  have  arisen  except 
from  the  original  weight  of  apostolical  authority. 
For  it  will  be  observed  that  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  acknowledged  books  as  a  whole  is  at  once 
clear  and  concordant  from  all  sides  as  soon  as  the 
Christian  literature  is  independent  and  considerable. 
The  Canon  preceded  the  literature  and  was  not  de- 
termined by  it. 

3.  The  history  of  the  N.  T.  Canon  from  A.D. 
303-397. — The  persecution  of  Diocletian  was  di- 
rected in  a  great  measure  against  the  Christian 
writings  (Lact.  Tnstit.  v.  2 ;  ate  mort.persec.  16). 
The  influence  of  the  Scriptures  was  already  so 
great  and  so  notorious,  that  the  surest  method  of 

n  destroying  the  faith  seemed  to  be  the  destruction  of 

■  the  records  on  which  it  was  supported.  The  plan 
of  the  emperor  was  in  part  successful.  Some 
were  found  who  obtained  protection  by  the  sur- 
render of  the  Sacred  books,  and  at  a  later  time  the 
question  of  the  readmission  of  these  "  traitors  "  (<ra- 
ditores),  as  they  were  emphatically  called,  created 
a  schism  in  the  Church.  The  Donatists,  who  main- 
tained the  sterner  judgment  on  their  crime,  may  be 
regarded  as  maintaining  in  its  strictest  integrity  the 
popular  judgment  in  Africa  on  the  contents  of  the 
Canon  of  Scripture  which  was  the  occasion  of  the 
dissension  ;  and  Augustine  allows  that  they  held  in 
common  with  the  Catholics  the  same  "  Canonical 
Scriptures,"  and  were  alike  "  bound  by  the  autho- 
rity of  both  Testaments  "  (August,  c.  Cresc.  i.  31, 
57 ;  Ep.  129,  3).  The  only  doubt  which  can  be 
raised  as  to  the  integrity  of  the  Donatist  Canon 
arises  from  the  uncertain  language  which  Augus- 
tine himself  uses  as  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which  the  Donatists  may  also  have  countenanced. 
But,  however  this  may  have  been,  the  complete 
Canon  of  the  N.  T.,  as  commonly  received  at  pre- 
sent, was  ratified  at  the  third  Council  of  Car- 

«  thaoe  (A.D.  397)/  and  from  that  time  whs  ac- 
cepted throughout  the  Latin  Church  (Jerome, 
Innocent,  Rupinos,  Philastrius),  though  oc- 
casional doubts  as  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
still  remained*  (Isid.  Hisp.  Proem.  §§85-109). 

Meanwhile  the  Syrian  Churches,  faithful  to  the 
conservative  spirit  of  the  East,  still  retained  the 
Canon  of  the  Peshito.   Chrysostom  (f407  A.D.), 

r  The  enumeration  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  marks  the 
doubt  which  had  existed  as  to  the  Hebrews :  Eptstolac 
Paul!  Apoetoli  xiii ;  ejusnem  ad  Hebraeos  una.  In  the 
Council  of  Hippo  (Can.  36)  the  phrase  Is  simply  "  xiv 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul."  Generally  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  doubt  was  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  cases  as 
to  the  authorship,  and  not  as  to  the  canonicity  of  the 
letter.    Corop.  Hieron.  Ep.  ad  Dard.,  139,  §3. 

*  The  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate  from  the  sixth  century 
downwards  very  frequently  contain  the  apocryphal 


Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (f429  a.d.),  and 
Theodokkt,  who  represent  the  Church  of  Antioch, 
furnish  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  Epistles  cf 
Jude,  y  Peter,  2,  3  John,  or  the  Apocalypse. 
Junilius,  in  his  account  of  the  public  teaching 
at  Nisi  bis,  places  the  Epistles  of  James,  Jude, 
2,  3  John,  2  Peter  in  a  second  class,  and  mentions 
the  doubts  which  existed  in  the  East  as  to  the  Apo- 
calypse. And  though  Ephrem  Syrcs  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  Apocalypse  {Opp.  Syr.  ii.  p. 
332  0.),  yet  his  genuine  Syrian  works  exhibit  no 
habitual  use  of  the  books  which  were  not  contained 
in  the  Syrian  Canon,  a  fact  which  must  throw 
some  discredit  upon  the  frequent  quotations  from 
them,  which  occur  in  those  writings  which  are  only 
preserved  in  a  Greek  translation. 

The  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  seem  to  hare  occu- 
pied a  mean  position  as  to  the  Canon  between  the 
East  and  West.  With  the  exception  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, they  received  generally  all  the  books  of  the 
N.  T.  as  contained  in  the  African  Canon,  but  this 
is  definitely  excluded  from  the  Catalogue  of  Gre-  , 
GORY  of  Nazianzus  (fc.  389  A.D.),  and  pro- 
nounced "  spurious "  (r66ov)  on  the  authority  of 
"  the  majority  "  (ol  xAelous),  in  that  of  Amthilo- 
CHIUS  (c.  380  A.D.),  while  it  is  passed  over  in 
silence  in  the  Laodicene  Catalogue,  which  even  if  it 
has  no  right  to  its  canonical  position,  yet  belongs  to 
the  period  and  country  with  which  it  is  commonly 
connected.  The  same  Canon,  with  the  same  omis- 
sion of  the  Apocalypse  is  given  by  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem (f386  A.D.);  though  Epiphanius,  who 
was  his  fellow-countryman  and  contemporary,  con- 
firms the  Western  Canon,  while  he  notices  the 
doubts  which  were  entertained  as  to  the  Apoca- 
lypse. These  doubts  prevailed  in  the  Church  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  Apocalypse  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  recognised  there  down  to  a  late  period, 
though  in  other  respects  the  Cons  tan  tinopoli  tan 
Canon  was  complete  and  pure  (Nicepiiorus,  Pho- 
tius,  Oecumenius,  Theophylact,  t  c.  1077 

A.D.). 

The  well-known  Festal  Letter  of  Athanasius 
(f-373  A.D.)  bears  witness  to  the  Alexandrine 
Canon.  This  contains  a  clear  and  positive  list  of 
the  books  of  the  N.  T.  as  they  are  received  at  pre- 
sent ;  and  the  judgment  of  Athanasius  is  confirmed 
by  the  practice  of  his  successor  Cyril. 

One  important  Catalogue  yet  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned. After  noticing  in  separate  places  the  origin 
and  use  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  EusEnius 
sums  up  in  a  famous  passage  the  results  of  his  in- 
quiry into  the  evidence  on  the  Apostolic  books 
furnished  by  the  writings  of  the  three  first  cen- 
turies (H.  E.  iii.  25).  His  testimony  is  by  no 
means  free  from  difficulties,  nor  in  all  points  ob- 
viously consistent,  but  his  last  statement  must  bo 
used  to  fix  the  interpretation  of  the  former  and 
more  cursory  notices.  In  the  first  class  of  acknow-  ^ 
ledged  books  (ipj>\oyoin(va)  he  places  the  four 
Gospels,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (i.e.  fourteen, 
H.  E.  iii.  3),  1  John,  1  Peter,  and  (*1  yt  exwtly) 

Epistle  to  the  Laodicean*  among  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
generally  after  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  but  also 
in  other  places,  without  any  mark  of  suspicion.  Tho 
text  in  Cud.  Bart.  (Brit.  Mus.)  2833  (sec.  xi.),  in 
which  it  occurs  after  the  Apocalypse,  differs  in  severa. 
respects  from  any  of  Anger's  MSS.  Comp.  Anger,  Iter 
LaodUenerbritf,  Leips.  1843,  pp.  142  ff.  The  Greek 
title  in  G  (not  F),  irjxw  AaouSojcipw  apxrrai,  is  appa- 
rently only  a  rendering  of  tho  Latin  title  from  the 
form  of  the  name  {g.  Laudiccnses). 
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No.  IV^-THE  CHIEF  CATALOGUES  OF  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Only  "  disputed  "  books  are  noticed,  or  such  as  were  in  some  degree  recognized  aa  authoritative. 
The  symbols  are  used  aa  before. 


I.  Conciliar  Catalogues  : 

[Eaodicea]  

Carthage   

Apostolic  (Concil.  Quinisext.) 

IL  Oriental  Catalogues: 

(a)  Syria. 

The  Peshito  Version    . . 

Junilius   

Joann.  Damasc  

Ebed  Jesu  

(6)  Palestine. 

Eusebius   

Cyril  of  Jerus  

Epiphauius  

(c)  Alexandria. 

Origen  

Athanasius  

(d)  Asia  Minor. 

Gregor.  Naz  

Amphilochius   

I*)  Constantinople. 

Chrysostora   

Leontius   

Nicephorus  

III.  Occidental  Cat aloiiues: 

(a)  Africa. 

Cod.  Clarom  

Augustine  

(6)  Italy. 

Can.  Marat  

1'hilastrius  

Jerome   

Kufinus   

Innocent   

[Gelasius]  

Cassiodorus  (  Vet.  Trans.) . . 

(c)  Spain. 

Isidore  of  Sev  

Cod.  Banc.  20G  


() 


(  ) 


1 


t 


L.  c.  supr. 
L.  c.  supr. 
L.  c.  supr} 


L.  c.  supr. 
L.  c.  supr* 
L.  c.  supr. 

H.  E.  iii.  25.' 

L.  c.  supr.1 

Adv.  haer.  lxixi.  5. 

Ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  25. 
L.  c.  supr* 

L.  c.  supr. 
L.  c.  supr.7 

Synopsis  S.  Script,  torn, 
vi.  p.  318  A." 

L.  c.  supr. 
L.  c.  supr? 


Tischdf.  Cod.  Clarom. 

pp.  408,  sq. 
L.  c.  supr. 

Hist.  JV.  T  Canon,  pp. 

558  ff 
Haer.  88  (All.  60)."> 
Ad  Paul.  Ep.  53,  §8  (i. 

p.  548,  Ed.Migne). 
L.  c.  supr. 
I.,  c.  supr. 
L.  c.  supr. 

De  mat.  da'.  Litt.  14." 

De  Ord.  Libr.  S.  Script. 

init." 
Hody,  p.  649. 


'  The  omission  of  the  Apocalypse  is  frequently  ex- 
plained by  the  expressed  object  of  the  Catalogue,  as  a  lint 
of  books  for  public  ecclesiastical  use:  oo-o  i«c  /3i/3Aui 
arc-ytiWxccr&u,  compared  with  the  former  canon :  on 
ov  *ei  ioWucoftc  faXnobs  \4yta$ax  iv  rn  iiuckmrix,  k.tA. 
Yet  compare  the  Catalogue  of  CyriL 

»  The  Catalogue  adds  likewise  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions (Siarayai  .  .  .  iv  OKTO  Si0\uHt )  for  esoteric  use. 
When  the  Catalogue  was  confirmed  In  the  Qulnlsextlne 
Council  (Can.  a),  the  Constitutions  were  excluded  on  the 
ground  of  corruptions;  but  no  notice  was  taken  or  the 
Epistles  of  Clement,  both  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  are 
found  at  the  end  of  the  Cod.  Alex.,  and  are  mentioned  in 
the  index  before  the  general  summary  of  books ;  which 
agnin  Is  lollowed  by  Ihc  titles  of  (he  Apocrvphal  rsslms 
of  Solomon. 


3  He  adds  also  "  the  Apostolic  Canons,"  and  according 
to  one  MS.  the  two  Epistles  of  Clement. 

4  The  other  chief  passages  in  Kusebius  are,  H.  K.  lit  S 
24 ;  It  23.  His  object  in  the  passage  quoted  la  ivuf^a- 

Acuwrafftfai  rax  6r)Aw0ct[ras  r»j?  KBuvrn  Sia&ijiciK  ypatf>df . 

*  The  list  concludes  with  the  words,  tA  Si  Aotira  vdvra 
«fw  fccta&i  iv  ttvriptf'  koX  oo*a  piv  iv  iKKAijauf 
ivaytvtoo"K<Tai,  Tavra  fiifii  xara  cavrov  avaytwaici 
jca&ot  ijKovo*ac  .... 

•  At  the  end  of  the  list  Athanasius  says  (comp.  above), 

lirjStis  toutois  CTTtdaAAc'rw,  fiijSi  rovrwv  a$aip*itriltt>  Tt. 

'  Amphlloch.  I.  c.  :— 

rivit  Si  ^xur\  tijv  trpos  'Efipaloxn  vodov, 
ovk  rw  Aeyotrrt'  yvrfvia.  yap  tj  jdpit. 
Atv  Tt  Aoiiro*-;  KaQoXiicuv  cirurroAiw 
Ttvit  niv  eirra  fl>affiV,  ol  Si  rpcis  fi6vov 
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in  case  its  authenticity  is  admitted  (such  seems  to 
be  his  meaning),  the  Apocalypse.  The  second  class 
of  disputed  books  (iifiAryo/wa)  he  subdivides 
into  two  parts,  the  first  consisting  of  such  as  were 
generally  known  and  recognised  {yvdpifia  rots 
voWois),  including  the  Epistles  of  James,  Jade, 
2  Peter,  2,  3  John ;  and  the  second  of  those  which 
he  pronounces  spurious  (v68a),  that  is  which  were 
either  unauthentic  or  unapostolic,  as  the  Acts  of 
Paul,  the  Shepherd,  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  the 
Apocalypse  of  John  (if  not  a  work  of  the  Apostle), 
and  according  to  some  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews.  These  two  great  classes  contain  all  the 
books  which  had  received  ecclesiastical  sanction,  and 
were  in  common  distinguished  from  a  third  class 
of  heretical  forgeries  {e.g.  the  Gospels  of  Thomas, 
Peter,  Mathias,  &c.). 

One  point  in  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  is  parti- 
cularly deserving  of  notice.  The  evidence  in  iavour 
of  the  apostolic  authority  of  2  Peter  which  can  be 
derived  from  the  existing  writings  of  the  first  three 
centuries  is  extremely  slender ;  bat  Eusebius,  who 
possessed  more  copious  materials,  describes  it  as 
"  generally  well  known ;"  and  this  circumstance 
alone  suggests  the  necessity  of  remembering  that 
the  early  Catalogues  rest  on  evidence  no  longer 
available  for  us.  In  other  respects  the  classification 
of  Eusebius  is  a  fair  summary  of  the  results  which 
follow  from  the  examination  of  the  extant  ante- 
Nicene  literature. 

The  evidence  of  later  writers  is  little  more  than 
the  repetition  or  combination  of  the  testimonies 
already  quoted.  An  examination  of  table  No.  IV., 
p.  266,  which  includes  the  most  important  Cata- 
logues of  the  writings  of  the  N.  T.,  will  convey  a 
clear  summary  of  much  that  has  been  said,  and 
supply  the  most  important  omissions. 

At  the  era  of  the  Reformation  the  question  of 
the  N.  T.  Canon  became  again  a  subject  of  great 
though  partial  interest.  The  hasty  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  affirmed  the  authority  of 
all  the  books  commonly  received,  called  out  the 
opposition  of  controversialists,  who  quoted  and  en- 
forced the  early  doubts.  Erasmus  with  charac- 
teristic moderation  denied  the  apostolic  origin  of  the 
*  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  2  Peter,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse, but  left  their  canonical  authority  unques- 
tioned {Praef.  ad  AntUegom.).  Luther,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  bold  self-reliance,  created  a  purely 
subjective  standard  for  the  canonicity  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  character  of  their  "  teaching  of  Christ," 
and  while  he  placed  the  Gospel  and  first  Epistle 


of  St.  John,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans, 
Galatians,  Ephesians,  and  the  first  Epistle  of  St. 
Peter,  iu  the  first  rank  as  containing  the  "  kernel  of 
Christianity,"  he  set  aside  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  . 
St.  Jude,  St.  James,  and  the  Apocalypse  at  the  * 
end  of  his  version,  and  spoke  of  them  and  the  re- 
maining Antilegomena  with  varying  degrees  of  dis- 
respect, though  he  did  not  separate  2  Peter  and 
2, 3  John  from  the  other  Epistles  (comp.  Landerer, 
Art.  Kanon  in  Herzog's  Encyklop.  pp.  295  ff.). 
The  doubts  which  Luther  rested  mainly  on  internal 
evidence  were  variously  extended  by  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers (Melanothon,  Center.  Magdeb.,  Flacius, 
Gerhard:  comp.  Reuse,  §334);  and  especially 
with  a  polemical  aim  against  the  Romish  Church 
by  Chemnitz  {Exam.  Cone.  Trid.  i.  73).  But 
while  the  tendency  of  the  Lutheran  winters  was  to 
place  the  Antilegomena  on  a  lower  stage  of  autho- 
rity, their  views  received  no  direct  sanction  in  any 
of  the  Lutheran  symbolic  books  which  admit  the 
"  prophetic  and  apostolic  writings  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments, '  as  a  whole,  without  further 
classification  or  detail.  The  doubts  as  to  the  An- 
tilegomena of  the  N.  T.  were  not  confined  to  the 
Lutherans.  Carlstadt,  who  was  originally  a 
friend  of  Luther  and  afterwards  professor  at  Zurich, 
endeavoured  to  bring  back  the  question  to  a  critical 
discussion  of  evidence,  and  placed  the  Antilegomena 
in  a  third  class  "  on  account  of  the  controversy  ns 
to  the  books,  or  rather  (ut  certius  loquar)  as  to  their 
authors"  (De  Can.  Script,  pp.  410-12,  ed. 
Credn.).  Calvin,  while  he  denied  the  Pauline 
authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  at 
least  questioned  the  authenticity  of  2  Peter,  did  not 
set  aside  their  canonicity  {Praef.  ad  Hebr.;  ad 
2  Petr.) ;  and  he  notices  the  doubts  as  to  St.  James 
and  St.  Jude  only  to  dismiss  them. 

The  language  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England  with  regard  to  the  N.  T.  is  remarkable. 
In  the  Articles  of  1552  no  list  of  the  books  of 
Scripture  is  given ;  but  in  the  Elizabethan  Articles 
(1562,  1571)  a  definition  of  Holy  Scripture  is 
given  as  "  the  Canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  of  whose  authority  was  never  any 
doubt  in  the  Church "  (Art.  vi.).  This  definition 
is  followed  by  an  enumeration  of  the  books  of  the 
0.  T.  and  of  the  Apocrypha;  and  then  it  is  said 
summarily,  without  a  detailed  catalogue,  "  all  the 
books  of  the  N.  T.,  as  they  are  commonly  received, 
we  do  receive  and  account  them  for  Canonical 
(pro  Canonicis  habemus)."  A  distinction  thus  re- 
mains between  the  ''Canonical''  books,  and  such 


NOTES  ON  TAB 

piav  Si  Xltrpov  rrjy  T  'ltoavvov  fiiav  .  .  . 
Ttjv  4"  'AiroKaAW'iy  T^iv  'l**awov  iraAiv 
Tirit  phr  tyKpivovviv,  04  whttovt  6*  y* 
voOov  MyovtT^v.  _  O&rof  a^rcvSVararOf  _ 
Komiv  ay  tlij  rity  Btowtvtmtv  -ypadtaiF  .  .  . 

>  This  Canon  of  Chrysostom,  which  agrees  with  that  of 
the  PeshiLo,  Is  fully  supported  by  the  casual  evidence  ol 
the  quotations  which  occur  In  his  works.  The  quotation 
from  2  Peter,  which  Is  found  in  //oat.  in  Joann.  34  (33), 
torn.  »iii.  p.  230  (ed.  Far.  I,  stands  alone.  Suidaa'  asser- 
tion (a  v.  Inawrfi)  that  he  received  "  the  Apocalypse  and 
three  Bpistla  of  St.  John"  Is  not  supported  by  any  other 
evidence. 

•  Nicophorns  adds  to  the  disputed  books  "  the  Oospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews."  In  one  MS.  the  Apocalypse 
of  St.  John  is  placed  also  among  the  Apocryphal  books 
(Credwr,  a.  a.  O.  p.  122). 

*•  This  catalugue,  which  excludes  the  Kpistle  to  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse  (statutnm  est  nihil  aliud  leg! 
in  ecclesla  dcberi'  catholics  nisi  .  ...  ft  Paul!  tredecim 


NO.  iv. — continued. 

epistolas  et  septem  alias  ....),  is  followed  by  a  section 
In  which  Philastrius  speaks  of  "other  [heretics]  who 
assert  that  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  not  Paul's" 
(Haer.  89).  And  in  another  place  (Boer,  so)  be  reckons 
It  as  heresy  to  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  and 
Apocalypse  at  St.  John.  The  different  statements  seem 
to  be  the  result  of  careless  compilation. 

11  litis  catalogue  Is  described  as  "secundum  antiqoam 
translationem,"  and  stands  parallel  with  those  of  Jerome 
and  Augustine.  The  enumeration  of  the  Catholic  epistles 
is  somewhat  ambiguous,  but  I  believe  that  It  includes 
only  three  epistles.  Kpistolae  Petri  ad  genles,  Jacobi, 
Johannls  ad  Parlbos.  The  Insertion  of  Judae  alter 
gen  Us,  seems  to  have  been  a  typographical  error,  for  the 
present  writer  has  not  found  the  reading  In  any  one  of 
four  MSS.  which  he  has  examined. 

13  Iu  another  place  (Oeeccles.  Offie.  1. 12)  Isidore  men- 
tions without  condemning  the  doubts  which  existed  as  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  James,  2,  3  Joan,  2  I'tter.  but 
not  as  to  Jude. 

I 
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"  Canonical  books  as  hare  never  been  doubted  in 
the  Church ;"  and  it  mnu  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  framers  of  the  Articles  intended 
to  leave  a  freedom  of  judgment  on  a  point  on  which 
'  the  greatest  of  the  continental  reformers,  and  even 
of  Romish  scholars  (Sixtus  Sen.  Biblioth.  S.  i.  1 ; 
Caietan,  Praef.  ad  Epp.  ad  ffebr.,  Jac,  2,  3  John, 
Jud.)  were  divided.  The  omission  cannot  have 
arisen  solely  from  the  fact  that  the  Article  in  ques- 
tion was  framed  with  reference  to  the  Chuich  of 
Rome,  with  which  the  Church  of  England  was 
agreed  on  the  N.  T.  Canon ;  for  all  the  other  pro- 
testant  confessions  which  contain  any  list  of  books, 
give  a  list  of  the  books  of  the  New  as  well  as  of  the 
Old  Testament  (Con/.  Belg.  4 ;  Conf.  Qall,  3  j 
Con/.  Fid.  1).  But  if  this  license  is  rightly  con- 
ceded by  the  Anglican  Articles,  the  great  writers  of 
the  Church  of  England  have  not  availed  themselves 
of  it.  The  early  commentators  on  the  Articles 
take  little  (Burnet)  or  no  notice  (Beveridge)  of  the 
doubts  as  to  the  Antilegomena;  and  the  chief  con- 
troversialists of  the  Reformation  accepted  the  full 
Canon  with  emphatic  avowal  (Whitaker,  Disp.  on 
Scripture,  cxiv.  p.  105 ;  Fulke's  Defenct  of  Eng. 
Trans,  p.  8;  Jewel,  Defence  of  Apol.  ii.  9,  1). 

The  judgment  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  case 
of  the  0.  T.  was  seen  to  be  little  more  than  a 
reflection  of  the  opinions  of  the  West.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  Roman  and  Reformed  Churches 
on  the  N.  T.  were  less  marked ;  and  the  two  conflict- 
ing Greek  confessions  confirm  in  general  terms, 
without  any  distinct  enumeration  of  books,  the  po- 
pular Canon  of  the  N.  T.  (Cyr.  Luc.  Conf.  i.  p. 
42;  Dosith.  Confess,  i.  p.  467).  The  confession 
of  Metrophanes  gives  a  complete  list  of  the 
books ;  and  compares  their  number — thirty-three — 
with  the  years  of  the  Saviour's  life,  that  "  not  even 
the  number  of  the  Sacred  books  might  be  devoid  of 
a  divine  mystery."  (Metroph.  Critop.  Conf.  ii.  105, 
Ed.  Kimm.  et  Weissenb.).  At  present,  as  was 
already  the  case  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century 
(Leo  Allatius,  ap.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grace,  v.  App.  p. 
38),  the  Antilegomena  are  reckoned  by  the  Greek 
Church  as  equal  in  Canonical  authority  in  all  re- 
spects with  the  remaining  books  (Catechism,  I.  c. 
supr.). 

The  assaults  which  have  been  made,  especially 
luring  the  present  century,  upon  the  authenticity 
of  the  separate  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
belong  to  the  special  articles.  The  general  course 
which  they  have  taken  is  simple  and  natural. 
Semlor  (Untertuch.  d.  Kan.  1771-5)  first  led  the 
way  towards  the  later  subjective  criticism,  though 
he  rightly  connected  the  formation  of  the  Canon 
with  the  formation  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
without  any  clear  recognition  of  the  providential 
power  which  wrought  in  both.  Next  followed  a 
series  of  special  essays  in  which  the  several  books 
were  discussed  individually  with  little  regard  to  the 
place  which  they  occupy  in  the  whole  collection 
(Schleiermacher,  Bretschneider,  De  Wette,  &c.). 
At  last  an  ideal  view  of  the  early  history  of  Chris- 
tianity was  used  as  the  standard  by  which  the  books 
were  to  be  tried,  and  the  books  were  regarded  as 
results  of  typical  forms  of  doctrine  and  not  the 
sources  of  them  (F.  C.  Baur,  fxhwegler,  Zeller). 
All  true  sense  of  historic  evidence  was  thus  lost. 
The  growth  of  the  Church  was  left  without  expla- 
nation, and  the  original  relations  and  organic  unity 
of  the  N.  T.  were  disregarded. 

For  the  later  period  of  the  history  of  the  N.  T. 
Canon,  from  the  close  of  the  second  century,  the 


great  work  of  Lardner  (Credibility  of  the  Gospel 
History,  Works  I. — vi.  Ed.  Kippis,  1788)  fur- 
nishes ample  and  trustworthy  materials.  For  the 
earlier  period  his  criticism  is  necessarily  imperfect, 
and  requires  to  be  combined  with  the  results  ol 
later  inquiries.  Kirchhofer's  collection  of  the  ori- 
ginal passages  which  bear  on  the  history  of  the 
Canon  (Quellensammlung,  u.  s.  w.,  Zurich,  1844) 
is  useful  and  fairly  complete,  but  frequently  inac- 
curate. The  writings  of  F.  C.  Baur  and  his  fol- 
lowers often  contain  very  t'aluable  hints  as  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  several  books  in  relation  to 
later  teaching,  however  perverse  their  conclusions 
may  be.  In  opposition  to  them  Thiersch  has  vin- 
dicated, perhaps  with  an  excess  of  zeal,  but  yet  in 
the  main  rightly,  the  position  of  the  Apostolic  writ- 
ings in  relation  to  the  first  age  (  Versuch  zur  Her- 
stellung,  u.  s.  to.,  Erlangen,  1845;  and  Encieder- 
ung,  u.  s.  u>.,  Erlang.,  1846).  The  section  of  lieuss 
on  the  subject  (Die  Gesch.  d.  heil.  Schriflen 
N.  T.,  2te  Aufl.  Braunschw.  1853),  and  the  article 
of  Landerer  (Herzog's  Encyklop.  s.  v.)  contain  va- 
luable summaries  of  the  evidence.  Other  references 
and  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  chief  points  are  given 
by  the  author  of  this  article  in  The  History  of  the 
Canon  of  the  N.  T.  (Cambr.  1 855).    [B.  F.  W.] 

CANOPY  (icuvarwuov  ;  conopeum ;  Jud.  x.  2 1 , 
xiii.  9,  xvi.  19).  The  canopy  of  Holofernes  is  the 
only  one  mentioned,  although,  perhaps,  from  the 
"  pillars  "  of  the  litter  [Bed]  described  in  Cant.  iii. 
10,  it  may  be  argued  that  its  equipage  would  include 
a  canopy.  It  probably  retained  the  mosquito  nets 
or  curtains  in  which  the  name  originated,  although 
its  description  (Jud.  x.  21)  betrays  luxury  and 
display  rather  than  such  simple  usefulness.  Varro 
(if.  R.  ii.  10.  8)  uses  quae  in  conopeis  jactnt  of 
languid  women  very  much  as  ara-ravifievos  .... 
iv  KtoVWTtUp  (1.  c.)  describes  the  position  of  a 
luxurious  general.  (For  further  classical  illustra- 
tion, see  Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Conopeum.)  It  might 
possibly  he  asked  why  Judith,  whose  business  was 
escape  without  delay,  should  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  pull  down  the  canopy  on  the  body  of  Holofernes? 
Probably  it  was  an  instance  of  the  Hebrew  notion 
that  blood  should  be  instantly  covered  (comp. 
2  Sam.  xx.  12;  Lev.  xvii.  13)  [Blood];  and  lor 
this  purpose  the  light  bedding  of  Syria  was  inade- 
quate. [Bed.]  Tent  furniture  also  is  naturally 
lighter,  even  when  most  luxurious,  than  that  of  a 
palace;  and  thus  a  woman's  hand  might  unfix  it 
from  the  pillars  without  much  difficulty.  [H.  H.] 

CANTICLES  (D'VB'PI  TE>,  Song  of  Songs, 

i.  e.  the  most  beautiful  of  songs ;  $ cua  lurpirtar ; 
Cantkum  Canticorum),  entitled  in  the  A.  V.  The 
Song  op  Solomon.  No  book  of  the  0.  T.  has 
been  the  subject  of  more  varied  criticism,  or  been 
more  frequently  selected  for  separate  translation 
than  the  Song  of  Solomon.  It  may  be  convenient 
to  consider  it  under  four  points  of  view : — I.  Au- 
thor and  date;  II.  Form;  III.  Meaning;  IV.  Ca- 
nonicity. 

I.  Author  and  date. — By  the  Hebrew  title  it  is 
ascribed  to  Solomon ;  and  so  in  all  the  versions,  and 
by  the  majority  of  Jewish  and  Christian  writers,  an- 
cient and  modem.  In  fact,  if  we  except  a  few  of 
the  Talmudical  writers  (Bava  Bathra,  R.  Moses 
Kimchi ;  see  Gray's  Key),  who  assigned  it  to  the 
age  of  Hezekiah,  there  is  scarcely  a  dissentient  voice 
down  to  the  close  of  the  last  century.  More  recent 
criticism,  however,  has  called  in  question  this  deep- 
rooted,  and  well  accredited  tradition.    Among  Eng- 
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lish  scholars  Kennicott,  among  German  Eichhom 
and  Rosenmflller,  regard  the  poem  as  belonging  to 
*  the  age  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Kennicott,  Diss.  i. 
pp.  20-22;  Eichhom,  Isagogcn  in  V.  T.  P.  Ui. 
§  647,  p.  531,  ff.  ed.  sec. ;  Kosenm.  Animadv.  on 
Lowth.  Praelect.,  Scltol.  in  V.  T.).  Kennicott 
based  his  opiuion  upon  the  uniform  insertion  of 
the  \  in  all  the  copies,  in  the  name  of  David 
Oil).  The  name,  however,  occurs  only  once 
(iv.  4) ;  and  the  insertion  of  the  letter  in  this  soli- 
tary instance  is  easily  accounted  for  by  a  supposed 
error  in  transcription.  At  any  rate  the  insertion 
of  the  4  would  not  bring  the  Canticles  so  far  down 
as  the  time  of  Ezra ;  since  we  find  the  same  pecu- 
liarity in  Hos.  iii.  5,  and  Am.  vi.  5  (Gesen. 
Lex.  s.  v.).  The  charge  of  Chaldaism  has  been 
vigorously  pressed  by  Kosenmiiller,  and  especially 
by  Eichhom.  But  Gesenius  (/feo.  (Jr.  §2)  assigns 
the  book  to  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew  litera- 
ture, and  traces  "the  few  solitary  Chaldaisms" 
which  occur  in  the  writings  of  that  age  to  the 
hands  of  Chaldee  copyists.  Gesenius  has  more- 
over suggested  an  important  distinction  between 
Chaldaisms,  and  dialectic  variations  indigenous  to 
N.  Palestine,  where  he  conjectures  that  Judges  and 
Canticles  were  composed.  The  application  of  this 
principle  is  sufficient  to  eliminate  most  of  the  Chal- 
daisms alleged  by  Eichhom  (e.  g.  &  for  IK'S)  ; 
while  the  occurrence  of  similar  forms  in  Phoenician 
affords  an  indication  of  other  intrusive  forces  beside 
the  Aramean  acting  upon  the  Biblical  Hebrew. 
Nor  is  the  suggestion  of  Geseuiu6  that  the  book  was 
written  in  N.  Palestine,  and  consequently  tinged 
with  a  local  colouring,  inconsistent  with  the  opinion 
which  places  it  among  the  "  one  thousand  and  fire" 
songs  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  32).  Comp.  1  K.  ix.  19 
with  2  Chr.  viii.  6,  where  the  buildings  of  Lebanon 
are  decidedly  contrasted  with  those  of  Jerusalem, 
and  are  not  therefore  to  be  confounded  with  the 
"  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon "  (1  K.  vii.  2), 
which  was  probably  in  Jerusalem.  By  a  further 
comparison  of  these  passages  with  Robinson  (Bibl. 
lies.  iii.  441),  who  describes  remains  of  massive 
buildings  as  still  standing  on  Lebanon,  it  will  appeal* 
probable  that  Solomon  had  at  least  a  hunting-seat 
somewhere  on  the  slopes  of  that  mountain  (comp. 
Cant.  iv.  9).  In  such  n  retreat,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  its  scenery,  aud  the  language  of  the  sur- 
rounding peasantry,  he  may  have  written  Canticles. 
At  tistically  this  would  have  been  in  keeping  with 
the  general  conditions  of  pastoral  poetry.  In  our 
own  language  such  compositions  are  not  -infre- 
quently accommodated  to  rustic  ideas,  and  some- 
times to  provincial  dialects.  If,  moreover,  it  should 
be  urged  that  Chaldaisms  are  not  provincialisms ; 
it  may  be  replied  that  Solomon  could  scarcely  be 
ignorant  of  the  Aramean  literature  of  his  own  time, 
and  that  he  may  have  consciously  used  it  for  the 
purpose  of  enrichment  (Gesen.  Heb.  Or.  §§  2,  4). 

The  title,  though  it  is  possibly  too  flattering  to 
have  come  from  the  hand  of  Solomon,  must  have 
existed  in  the  copy  used  by  the  LXX.,  and  conse- 
quently can  lay  claim  to  a  respectable  antiquity. 
The  moral  argument  put  forward  by  the  supporters 
of  the  most  recent  literal  interpretation,  and  based 
upon  the  improbability  of  Solomon's  eliminating 
himself  (see  below),  is  not  very  conclusive.  His 
conduct  could  easily  be  traced  to  a  spirit  of  gene- 
rous self-accusation ;  and  at  any  rate  it  need  not  be 
exalted  above  the  standard  which  was  likely  to 
flourish  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  court  such  as  his. 


On  the  whole  then  it  seenis  unnecessary  to  depart 
from  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  title. 

Supposing  the  date  fixed  to  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
great  ingenuity  has  been  employed  by  the  Rabbi- 
nical and  some  Christian  writers,  in  determining  at 
what  period  of  that  monarch's  life  the  poem  was 
written  (see  Pol.  Syn.  Pref.  ad  Cant.).  The  point 
at  issue  seems  to  have  been  whether  Solomon  ever 
repented  after  his  fall.  If  he  did,  it  was  contended 
that  the  ripeness  of  wisdom  exhibited  in  the  Song 
seemed  the  natural  growth  of  such  an  experience : 
if  he  did  not,  it  was  urged  that  no  other  than  a  spi- 
ritually-minded man  could  have  composed  such  a 
poem ;  and  that  therefore  it  must  have  been  written 
while  Solomon  was  still  the  cherished  of  God. 
Then  again  it  was  a  moot  point  whether  the  com- 
position was  the  product  of  Solomon's  matured 
wisdom,  or  the  fresh  outburst  of  his  warm  and 
passionate  youth ;  whether  in  fact  the  master  ele- 
ment of  the  poem  were  the  literal  form,  or  the 
allegorical  meaning.  The  question  resolves  itself 
into  one  of  interpretation,  and  must  be  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  III.  below. 

II.  Form. — This  question  is  not  determined  by 

the  Hebrew  title.    The  rendering  of  DTB71  TB\ 

mentioned  by  Simonis  (Lex.  Heb.),  "  series  carmi- 
num"  (comp.  o-«pa,  chain),  and  adopted  by 
Paulus,  Good,  and  other  commentators,  can 
scarcely  compete  with  Gesen.  "  Song  of  Songs, 
i.  «.  the  most  beautiful  of  songs"  (comp.  Ps. 

xlv.  1,  rfVT  TB>,  "  a  delightful  song,"  Gesen.; 

"  carmen jucundum,"  Rosenm. ;  comp.  also  Theocr. 
Id;/,  viii.  wpoo*^iA<>  /teAoj).  The  non-continuity 
which  many  critics  attribute  to  the  poem  is  far 
from  being  a  modem  discovery.  This  is  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  the  Lat. **  Cantica  canticorum," 
and  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  "  the  songs  and 
hymns  which  Solomon,  the  prophet,  the  king  of 
Israel,  uttered  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  before  the 
Lord."  Ghislerius  (16th  cent.)  considered  it  a 
drama  in  five  acts.  One  of  the  first  separate  trans- 
lations published  in  England  is  eutitled  "  The  Can- 
ticles, or  Balades  of  Solomon,  in  Englysh  metre," 
1549;  and  in  1596  appeared  Solomon's  Song  in 
8  eclogues,  by  J.  M.  [Jervase  Markham]  ;  the 
number  of  eclogues  in  this  latter  production  being 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Idylls  into  which  the 
book  was  afterwards  divided  by  Jahn.  Down  to 
the  18th  cent.,  however,  the  Canticles  were 
generally  regarded  as  continuous. 

Gregory  Nazianzus  calls  it  vv^Kpuchv  SpHfid  tc 
leal  fa-pa.  According  to  Patrick,  it  is  a  "  Pastoral 
Eclogue,"  or  a  "  Dramatic  poem ;"  according  to 
Lowth,  "anepithalamium,  or  oaptfrrvs  nuptiaiis  of 
a  pastoral  kind."  Michaelis  and  Rosenmiiller,  while 
differing  as  to  its  interpretation,  agree  in  making 
it  continuous,  "  carmen  amatorinm"  (Mich.).  A 
modified  continuity  was  suggested  by  Bossnet,  who 
divided  the  Song  into  7  parts,  or  scenes  of  s  pas- 
toral drama,  corresponding  with  the  7  days  of  the 
Jewish  nuptial  ceremony  (Lowth,  Praelect.  xxx.). 
Bos-suet  is  followed  by  Calmet,  Percy,  Williams, 
and  Lowth ;  but  his  division  is  impugned  by  Taylor 
(Fragm.  Calmet),  who  proposes  one  of  6  days ;  and 
considers  the  drama  to  be  post-nuptial,  not  ante- 
nuptial, as  it  is  explained  by  Bossuet.  The  entire 
nuptial  theory  has  been  severely  handled  by  J.  I). 
Michaelis,  and  the  literal  school  of  interpreters  in 
general.  Michaelis  attacks  the  first  day  of  Bossuet, 
and  involves  in  its  destruction  the  remaining  six 
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(Not.  ad  Lowth.  Prael.  xxxi.).  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  Lowth  does  not  compromise  himself  to 
the  perfectly  dramatic  character  of  the  poem.  He 
makes  it  a  drama,  but  only  of  the  minor  kind,  i.  e. 
dramatic  as  a  dialogue ;  and  therefore  not  more  dra- 
,matic  than  an  Idyll  of  Theocritus,  or  a  Satire  of 
Horace.  The  fact  is,  that  he  was  unable  to  dis- 
cover a  plot ;  and  evidently  meant  a  good  deal  more 
by  the  term  "  pastoral "  than  by  the  term  "  drama." 
Moreover,  it  seems  clear,  that  if  the  only  dramatic 
element  in  Cant,  be  the  dialogue,  the  rich  pastoral 
character  of  its  scenery,  and  allusions,  renders  the 
term  drama  less  applicable  than  that  of  idyll. 
Bossuet,  however,  claim*  it  as  a  regular  drama  with 
all  the  proprieties  of  the  classic  model.  Now  the 
question  is  not  so  much  whether  the  Canticles 
make  up  a  drama,  or  a  series  of  idylls,  as  which 
of  these  two  Greek  names  the  more  nearly  ex- 
presses its  form.  And  if  with  Lowth  we  recog- 
nize a  chorus  completely  sympathetic  and  assistant, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  can  avoid  calling  the 
poem  a  drama.  But  in  all  the  translations  of  the 
allegorical  school  which  are  based  upon  the  dra- 
matic idea,  the  interference  of  the  chorus  is  so  in- 
frequent, or  so  indefinite ;  the  absence  of  anything 
like  a  dramatic  progress  and  development  sufficient 
to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  a  chorus  is  so  evident, 
that  the  strongly  marked  idyllic  scenery  could  not 
fail  to  outweigh  the  scarcely  perceptible  elements 
of  dramatic  intention.  Accordingly  the  Idyllic 
theory,  propounded  by  Sig.  Melesegenio,  confirmed 
by  the  use  of  a  similar  form  among  the  Arabians, 
under  the  name  of  "Cassides"  (Sir  W.  Jones, 
Poet.  As.  Comment,  iii.),  and  adopted  by  Good, 
became  for  a  time  the  favourite  hypothesis  of  the 
allegorical  school..  After  Markham's  translation, 
however  (see  above),  and  the  division  of  Ghisle- 
rius,  we  cannot  consider  this  theory  as  originating 
either  with  the  learned  Italian  translator,  or,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Home,  with  Sir  W.  Jones. 

The  idyllic  form  seems  to  have  recommended 
itself  to  the  allegorical  school  of  translators  as 
getting  rid  of  that  dramatic  unity  and  plot  which 
their  system  of  interpretation  reduced  to  a  succes- 
sion of  events  without  any  culminating  issue.  In 
fact,  it  became  the  established  method  of  division 
both  with  literal  and  allegorical  translators ;  e.  g. 
Herder,  Pye  Smith,  Kleuker,  Magnus;  and  as  late 
as  1846  was  maintained  by  Dr.  Noyes  of  Harvard 
University,  an  ultra  literalist.  But  the  majority 
of  recent  translators  belonging  to  the  literal  school 
have  adopted  the  theory  of  Jacobi,  originally  pro- 
posed in  1776,  and  since  developed  by  Umbreit, 
Ewald,  Meier,  &c.  Based  as  this  theory  is  upon 
the  dramatic  evolution  of  a  simple  love-story,  it 
supplies  that  essential  movement  and  interest,  the 
want  of  which  was  felt  by  Lowth  ;  and  justifies  the 
application  of  the  term  drama,  to  a  composition  of 
which  it  manifests  the  vital  principle  and  organic 
structure. 

By  the  reactionary  allegorists,  of  whom  Rosen- 
uiuiler  may  be  considered  the  representative,  the 
Song  of  Solomon  has  either  been  made  absolutely 
continuous,  or  has  been  divided  with  reference 
to  its  spiritual  meaning,  rather  than  its  external 
form  («.  g.  Hengstenberg,  and  Prof.  Burrowes). 

The  supposition  that  the  Cant,  supplied  a  model 
to  Theocritus  teems  based  on  merely  verbal  coinci- 
dences, Mich  as  could  scarcely  fail  to  occur  between 
two  writers  of  pastoral  poetry  (comp.  Cant.  i.  9, 
vi.  10,  with  Theocr.  xviii.  30, 36 ;  Cant  iv.  11  with 
Theoer.  xx.  26,  27 ;  Cant.  viii.  6,  7,  with  Theocr. 


xxiii.  23-26;  see  other  passages  in  Pol.  Syn. ; 
Lowth,  Prael.;  Gray's  Key).  In  the  essential 
matters  of  form  and  of  ethical  teaching,  the  re- 
semblance does  not  exist. 

HI.  Meaning. — The  schools  of  interpretation 
may  be  divided  into  three: — the  mystical,  oi 
typical ;  the  allegorical ;  and  the  literal. 

1.  The  mystical  interpretation  is  properly  an 
offshoot  of  the  allegorical,  and  probably  owes  its 
origin  to  the  necessity  which  was  felt  of  supplying 
a  literal  basis  for  the  speculations  of  the  allegorists. 
This  basis  is  either  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  or  his  marriage  with  an  Israel- 
itish  woman,  the  Shulamite.  The  former  (taken 
together  with  Harmer's  variation)  was  the  favourite 
opinion  of  the  mystical  interpreters  to  the  end 
of  the  18th  century :  the  latter  has  obtained  since 
its  introduction  by  Good  (1803).  The  mystical 
interpretation  makes  its  first  appearance  in  Origen, 
who  wrote  a  voluminous  commentary  upon  the  Cant. 
Its  literal  basis,  minus  the  mystical  application,  is 
condemned  by  Theodoret  (a.d.  420).  It  reappears 
in  Abulpharagius  (1226-1286),  and  was  received 
by  Grotius.  As  involving  a  literal  basis,  it  was 
vehemently  objected  to  by  Sanctius,  Durham,  and 
Calovius;  but  approved  of,  and  systematized  by 
Bossuet,  endorsed  by  Lowth,  and  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  translation  by  Percy  and  Williams.  The 
arguments  of  Calovius  prevented  its  taking  root  in 
Germany:  and  the  substitution  by  Good  of  an 
Israeli tish  for  an  Egyptian  bride  has  not  saved  the 
general  theory  from  the  neglect  which  was  inevit- 
able after  the  reactionary  movement  of  the  19th 
century  allegorists. 

2.  Allegorical. — Notwithstanding  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  discover  this  principle  of 
interpretation  in  the  LXX.  (Cant.  iv.  8) ;  Jesus 
Sirach  (xlvii.  14-17) ;  Wisd.  (viii.  2) ;  and  Joseph, 
(c.  Apion.  i.  §  8) ;  it  is  impossible  to  trace  it  with 
any  certainty  farther  back  than  the  Talmud  (seeGins- 
burg,  Introd.).  According  to  the  Talmud  the  beloved 
is  taken  to  be  God,  the  loved  one,  or  bride,  is  the 
congregation  of  Israel.  This  general  relation  is  ex- 
panded into  more  particular  detail  by  the  Targum. 
or  Cbaldee  Paraphrase,  which  treats  the  Song  of 
songs  as  an  allegorical  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
from  the  Exodus  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and 
the  building  of  the  third  temple.  In  order  to 
make  out  the  parallel,  recourse  was  had  to  the 
most  extraordinary  devices:  e.  g.  the  reduction  of 
words  to  their  numerical  value,  and  the  free  inter- 
changing of  words  similar  to  each  other  in  sound. 
Elaborate  as  it  was,  the  interpretation  of  the  Tar- 
gum was  still  further  developed  by  the  mediaeval 
Jews;  but  generally  constructed  upon  the  same 
allegorical  hypothesis.  It  was  introduced  into 
their  liturgical  services ;  and  during  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  middle  ages,  its  consoling  appeal  to 
the  past  and  future  glories  of  Israel  maintained  it 
as  the  popular  exposition  of  a  national  poem.  It 
would  be  strange  if  so  universal  an  influence  as 
that  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  had  not  obtained 
an  expression  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Canticles. 
Such  an  expression  we  find  in  the  theory  of  Ibn 
Caspe  (1200-1250),  which  considers  the  book  as 
representing  the  union  between  the  active  intellect 
(intellectus  agens),  and  the  receptive  or  material 
intellect  (intellectus  materialis).  A  new  school  of 
Jewish  interpretation  was  originated  by  Mendels- 
sohn (1729-1786)  ;  which,  without  actually  deny- 
ing the  existence  of  an  allegorical  meaning,  deter- 
mined to  keep  it  in  abeyance,  and  meanwhile  to 
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devote  itself  to  the  literal  interpretation.  At  present 
the  most  learned  Rabbis,  following  LSwesohn,  have 
abandoned  the  allegorical  interpretation  in  toto 
(Hexheimer,  1848 ;  Philippson,  1834). 

In  the  Christian  Church,  the  Talmndical  inter- 
pretation, imported  by  Origen,  was  all  but  univer- 
sally received.  It  was  impugned  by  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  (360-429),  but  continued  to  hold  its 
ground  as  the  orthodox  theory  till  the  revival  of 
letters ;  when  it  was  called  in  question  by  Erasmus 
and  Grotius,  and  was  gradually  superseded  by 
the  typical  theory  of  Grotius,  Bossuet,  Lowth,  &c. 
This,  however,  was  not  effected  without  a  severe 
straggle,  in  which  Sanctius,  Durham,  and  Calovius 
were  the  champions  of  the  allegorical  against  the 
typical  theory.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been 
mainly  identified  with  Grotius  (Pol.  Syn.),  and 
was  stigmatised  by  Calovius  as  the  heresy  of  Theo- 
dore Mopsuest.,  condemned  at  the  2nd  council  of 
Constantinople,  and  revived  by  the  Anabaptists. 
In  the  18th  century  the  allegorical  theory  was 
reasserted,  and  reconstructed  by  Puffendorf  (1776), 
and  the  reactionary  allegorists;  the  majority  of 
whom,  however,  with  Rosenm.  return  to  the 
system  of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase. 

Some  of  the  more  remarkable  variations  of  the 
allegorical  school  are: — (a.)  The  extension  of  the 
Chaldee  allegory  to  the  Christian  Church,  originally 
projected  by  Aponius  (7th  century),  and  more 
folly  wrought  out  by  De  Lyra  (1270-1340),  Bright- 
man  (1600),  and  Cooceius(  1603-1699).  According 
to  De  Lyra,  chaps,  ii.-vii.  describe  the  history  of  the 
Israelites  from  the  Exodus  to  the  birth  of  Christ ; 
chap.  vii.  ad  fin.  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
to  Constantine.  Brightman  divides  the  Cant,  into 
a  history  of  the  Legal,  and  a  history  of  the  Evange- 
lical Church ;  his  detail  is  highly  elaborate,  «.  g. 
in  Cant  v.  8,  he  discovers  an  allusion  to  Peter 
'  Waldo  (1160),  and  in  verse  13  to  Robert  Trench 
(1290).  (b.)  Luther's  theory  limits  the  allegorical 
meaning  to  the  contemporaneous  history  of  the 
JewLsh  people  under  Solomon',  (c.)  According  to 
Ghislerius,  and  Corn,  a  Lapide  the  Bride  is  the 
Virgin  Alary.  (</.)  Puffendorf  refers  the  spiritual 
sense  to  the  circumstances  of  our  Saviour's  death 
and  burial. 

3.  The  Literal  interpretation  seems  to  have 
"  been  connected  with  the  general  movement  of 
Theodore  Mopsuest.  (360-429)  and  his  followers, 
in  opposition  to  the  extravagances  of  the  early 
Christian  allegorists.  Its  scheme  was  nuptial,  with 
Pharaoh's  daughter  as  the  bride.  That  it  was  by 
many  regarded  as  the  only  admissible  interpretation 
appears  irom  Theodoret,  who  mentions  this  opinion 
only  to  condemn  it.  Borne  down  and  overwhelmed 
by  the  prolific  genius  of  mediaeval  allegory,  we 
hare  a  glimpse  of  it  in  Abulpharagius  (vid.  supr.) ; 
and  in  the  MS.  commentary  (BodL  Oppenh.  Coll. 
No.  625),  cited  by  Mr.  Ginsburg,  and  by  him 
referred  conjecturally  to  a  French  Jew  of  the  12th 
or  13th  cent.  This  Commentary  anticipates  more 
recent  criticism  by  interpreting  the  Song  as  cele- 
brating the  humble  love  of  a  shepherd  ami  shep- 
herdess. The  extreme  literal  view  was  propounded 
by  Castellio  (1544)  ;  who  called  the  Cant  "  Col- 
loquium Salomonis  cum  arnica,  quftdam  Sula- 
mftha,"  and  rejected  it  from  the  Canon,  following 
out  this  idea,  Winston  (1723)  recognised  the  book 
as  a  composition  of  Solomon  ;  but  denounced  it  as 
foolish,  lascivious,  and  idolatrous.  Meanwhile  the 
nuptial  theory  was  adopted  by  Grotius  as  the 
literal  basis  of  a  secondary  and  spiritual  iuterpre- 
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tation;  and,  after  its  dramatical  development  by 
Bossuet,  long  continued  to  be  the  standard  scheme 
of  the  mystical  school.    In  1803  it  was  recon- 
structed by  Good,  with  a  Jewish  instead  of  an 
Egyptian  bride.    The  purely  literal  theory,  op- 
posed on  the  one  hand  to  the  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion, and  on  the  other  to  Castellio  and  Whiston, 
owes  its  origin  to  Germany.    Michaelis  (1770) 
regarded  the  Song  as  an  exponent  of  wedded  love, 
innocent,  and  happy.    But,  while  justifying  its 
admission  into  the  Canon,  he  is  betrayed  into  a 
levity  of  remark  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
supposition  that  the  book  is  inspired  (Not.  ad 
Lowth.  Prael.).    From  this  time  the  scholarship 
of  Germany  was  mainly  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
literalists.    The  literal  basis  became  thoroughly 
dissociated  from  the  mystical  superstructure ;  and 
all  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  elucidate  the 
true  scheme  of  the  former.    The  most  generally 
received  interpretation  of  the  modern  literalists  is 
that  which  was  originally  proposed  by  Jacobi 
(1771),  adopted  by  Herder,  Amnion,  Umbreit, 
Ewald,  Sec  ;  and  more  recently  by  Prof.  Meier  of 
Tubingen  (1854),  and  in  England  by  Mr.  Gins- 
burg, in  his  very  excellent  translation  (1857). 
According  to  the  detailed  application  of  this  view 
as  given  by  Mr.  Ginsburg,  the  Song  is  intended  to 
display  the  victory  of  humble  and  constant  love 
over  the  temptations  of  wealth  and  royalty.  The 
tempter  is  Solomon:  the  object  of  his  seductive 
endeavours  is  a  Shulamite  shepherdess,  who,  sur- 
rounded by  the  glories  of  the  court,  and  the  fasci- 
nations of  unwonted  splendour,  pines  for  the  shep- 
herd-lover from  whom  she  has  been  involuntarily 
separated. 

The  drama  is  divided  into  5  sections,  indicated 
by  the  thrice  repeated  formula  of  adjuration  (ii.  7, 
iii.  5,  viii.  4),  and  the  use  of  another  closing  sen- 
tence (v.  1). 

Section  1  (Ch.  i. — ii.  7) :  scene — a  country  seat 
of  Solomon.  The  shepherdess  is  committed  to  the 
charge  of  the  court-ladies  ("daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem ")  ;  who  have  been  instructed  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  royal  approach.  Solomon  makes  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  win  her  affections. 

Sect.  2  (ii.  8 — iii.  5) :  the  shepherdess  explains 
to  the  court-ladies  the  cruelty  of  her  brothers, 
which  had  led  to  the  separation  between  herself 
and  her  beloved. 

Sect  3  (iii.  6 — v.  1) :  entry  of  the  royal  train 
into  Jerusalem.  The  shepherd  follows  his  be- 
trothed into  the  city,  and  proposes  to  rescue  her. 
Some  of  her  court  companions  are  favourably  im- 
pressed by  her  constancy. 

Sect  4  (v.  2 — viii.  4) :  the  shepherdess  tells 
her  dream,  and  still  farther  engages  the  sympathies 
of  her  companions.  The  king  s  flatteries  and  pro- 
mises are  unavailing. 

Sect  5  (viii.  5-14) :  the  conflict  is  over ;  virtue 
and  truth  have  won  the  victory:  and  the  shep- 
herdess and  her  beloved  return  to  their  happy 
home ;  visiting  on  the  way  the  tree  beneath  whose 
shade  they  first  plighted  their  troth  (viii.  5).  Her 
brothers  repeat  the  promises  which  they  had  once 
made  conditionally  upon  her  virtuous  and  irre- 
proachable conduct. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  scheme  most  re- 
cently projected  by  the  literalists.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  the  supporters  of  the 
allegorical  interpretation  have  been  finally  driven 
from  the  field.  Even  in  Germany  a  strong  band 
of  reactionary  Allegorists  have  maintained  tbeii 
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ground,  including  such  names  as  Hug,  Kaiser, 
Kosenmiilier,  Hahn,  and  Hengstenbcrg.  On  the 
whole,  their  tendency  is  to  return  to  the  Chaldee 
Paraphrase ;  a  tendency  which  is  specially  marked  in 
Rosenmiiller.  In  England  the  battle  of  the  Literalists 
has  been  fought  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith  (Congreg.  Mag. 
for  1837,  38);  in  America  by  Prof.  Noyes,  who 
adopts  the  extreme  erotic  theory,  and  is  unwilling 
to  recognize  in  Cant,  any  moral  or  religions  design. 
It  should  be  observed  that  such  a  sentiment  as  this 
of  Dr.  Noyes  is  utterly  alien  to  the  views  of  Jacobi 
and  his  followers ;  who  conceive  the  recommenda- 
tion of  virtuous  love  and  constancy  to  be  a  portion 
of  the  very  highest  moral  teaching,  and  in  no  way 
unworthy  ci'  an  inspired  writer. 

The  allegorical  interpretation  has  been  defended 
in  America  by  Professors  Stuart  and  Burrowes.  The 
internal  arguments  adduced  by  the  allegoi.sts  are 
substantially  the  same  which  were  urged  by  Calo- 
vius  against  the  literal  basis  of  the  mystical  inter- 
pretation.   The  following  are  specimens : — 

(a.)  Particulars  not  applicable  to  Solomon  (v. 
2) :  (6.)  particulars  not  applicable  to  the  wife  of 
Solomon  (i.  6,  8;  v.  7  ;  vii.  1,  cf.  i.  6):  (c.)  So- 
lomon addressed  in  the  second  person  (viii.  12): 
(of.)  particulars  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  decent  love  (v.  2) :  («.)  date  20  years 
after  Solomon's  marriage  with  Pharaoh's  daughter 
(comp.  Cant.  v.  4,  and  1  K.  vi.  38).  It  will  readily 
be  observed  that  these  arguments  do  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  literal  theory  of  Jacobi. 

For  external  arguments  the  allegorists  depend 
principally  upon  Jewiih  tradition,  and  the  analogy 
of  Oriental  poetry.  The  value  of  the  former,  as 
respects  a  composition  of  the  10th  cent.  B.C.,  is 
estimated  by  Mich.  (Aor.  ad  Lowth.)  at  a  very 
low  rate,  fox  the  latter,  it  is  usual  to  refer  to 
such  authors  as  Chardin,  Sir  W.  Jones,  Herbclot, 
&c.  (see  Hosenm.  Aniinad.).  Kosenmiilier  gives  a 
song  of  Hafiz,  with  a  paraphrase  by  a  Turkish 
commentator,  which  unfolds  the  spiritual  meaning. 
For  other  specimens  of  the  same  kiud  see  Lane's 
Egyptians.  On  the  other  hand  the  objections 
taken  by  Dr.  Noyes  are  very  important  (JVew 
Trans!.).  It  would  seem  that  there  is  one  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  Song  of  Solomon  and 
the  allegorical  compositions  of  the  poets  in  question. 
In  the  latter  the  allegory  is  more  or  less  avowed  ; 
and  distinct  reference  is  made  to  the  Supreme 
Being :  in  the  former  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
But  the  most  important  consideration  adduced  by 
the  literalists  is  the  fact  that  the  Cant,  are  the 
production  of  a  different  country,  and  separated 
from  the  songs  of  the  Sutis  and  the  Hindoo  mys- 
tics by  an  interval  of  nearly  2000  years.  To  which 
it  may  be  added  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  springs 
out  of  a  religion  which  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Pantheism  of  Persia  and  India.  In  short, 
the  conditions  of  production  in  the  two  cases  are 
utterly  dissimilar.  But  the  literalists  are  not 
content  with  destroying  this  analogy ;  they  proceed 
farther  to  maintain  that  allegories  do  not  generally 
occur  in  the  sacred  writings  without  some  intima- 
tion of  their  secondary  meaning,  which  intimation 
in  the  case  of  the  Cant,  is  not  forthcoming.  They 
argue  from  the  total  silence  of  our  Lord  and  His 
apostles  respecting  this  book,  not  indeed  that  it  is 
uninspired  ;  but  that  it  was  never  intended  to  bear 
within  its  poetic  envelope  that  mystical  sense 
which  would  have  rendered  it  a  perfect  treasury 
of  reference  for  Paul,  when  unfolding  the  spiritual 
relation  between  Christ  and  His  church  (see  2  Cor. 


xi.  2  ;  Rom.  vii.  4 ;  Eph.  v.  23-32).  Again,  it  w 
urged,  that  if  this  poem  be  allegoricatly  spiritual, 
then  its  spiritualism  is  of  the  very  highest  order, 
and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  opinion  which 
assigns  it  to  Solomon.  The  philosophy  of  Solomon, 
as  given  in  Eccl.,  is  a  philosophy  of  indiflerence, 
apparently  suggested  by  the  exhaustion  of  all 
sources  of  physical  enjoyment.  The  religion  of 
Solomon  had  but  little  practical  influence  on  his 
life ;  if  he  wrote  the  glowing  spiritualism  of  the 
Cant,  when  a  young  man,  how  can  we  account  for 
his  fearful  degeneracy  ?  If  the  poem  was  the  pro- 
duction of  his  old  age,  how  can  we  reconcile  it 
with  the  last  tact  recorded  of  him  that  "  his  heart 
was  not  perfect  with  the  Lord,  his  God  "?  For 
the  same  reason  it  is  maintained  that  no  other 
writer  would  have  selected  Solomon  as  a  symbol 
of  the  Messiah.  The  excessively  amative  character 
of  some  passages  is  designated  as  almost  blas- 
phemous when  supposed  to  be  addressed  by  Christ 
to  His  church  (vii.  2,  3,  7,  8) :  and  the  foot  that 
the  dramatis  pereonae  are  three,  is  r°carded  as  de- 
cidedly subversive  of  the  allegorical  theory. 

The  strongest  argument  on  the  side  of  the  alle- 
gorists is  the  matrimonial  metaphor  so  frequently 
employed  in  the  Scriptures  to  describe  the  l  elation 
between  Jehovah  and  Israel  (Ex.  xxxiv.  15,  Hi ; 
Num.  xv.  39 ;  Ps.  lxxiii.  27  ;  Jer.  iii.  1-1 1  ;  Ez. 
xvi.,  xxiii.,  &c.).  It  is  fully  stated  by  Piut.  Stuart 
(O.  T.  Canon).  On  the  other  hand  "the  liteialists 
deny  so  early  a  use  of  the  metaphor.  They  con- 
tend that  the  phrase  "  to  go  whoring  after  other 
gods "  describes  a  literal  fact :  and  that  even  the 
metaphor  as  used  by  the  prophets  who  lived  after 
Solomon  implies  a  wedded  ielation,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  ante-nuptial  affection 
which  forms  the  subject  of  Cant. 

IV.  Canonicity. — It  has  already  been  observed 
that  the  book  was  rejected  from  the  Canon  by  C'as- 
tellio  and  Whiston  ;  but  in  no  case  has  its  rejection 
been  defended  ou  external  grounds.  It  is  found  in 
the  LXX.,  and  in  the  translations  of  Aquila,  Sym- 
machus,  and  Theodot.  It  is  contained  in  the  cata- 
logue given  in  the  Talmud,  and  in  the  catalogue 
of  Melito ;  and  in  short  we  have  the  same  evidence 
for  its  canonicity  as  that  which  is  commonly  ad- 
duced for  the  canonicity  of  any  book  of  the  O.  T. 

(In  addition  to  the  ordinary  sources,  reference 
is  advised  to  Lowth,  Praelect.  xxx.,  ixxi.,  together 
with  the  notes  of  Michaelis,  and  the  animadver- 
sions of  kosenmiilier,  Oxon.  1821 ;  Harmer's  Out- 
lines, &c.,  London,  2nd  ed.  1775 ;  Tiansl.  with 
notes  by  Mason  Good,  Lond.  1803 ;  Congreg.  Mag. 
for  1837  and  1838;  New  Transi.  of  Prov.  Eccl. 
and  Cant,  by  Prof.  Noyes,  Boston,  1846 ;  Cvm- 
mentary  on  Song,  Sec,  by  Prof.  Burrowes,  Phila- 
delphia, 1853 ;  Das  Gerettete  Ilohelied,  by  J.  T. 
Jacobi,  1771  ;  Salomon's  Lieder  der  Lkbe,  Sic,  in 
vol.  iii.  of  Herder's  works,  Stuttgart,  and  Tubingen, 
1852  ;  Das  Hohelied  Salomo's,&c,  by  Ewald,  Got- 
tingen,  1826 ;  Das  Hohe  Lied  Salotnonis  ausgelegt 
von  W.  Hengstcnberg,  Berlin,  1853 ;  Das  Hohe 
Lied,  &c,  by  Ernst  Meier,  Tubingen,  1854;  TUc 
Song  of  Songs,  See,  by  C.  D.  Ginsburg,  Lond., 
1857  ;  the  last  mentioned  is  specially  recouiuiendod 
to  the  English  reader).  [T.  E.  B.] 

CAPER'NAUM  (l!ec.  T.  Kawtpvaoifi ;  Lachm. 

with  B.  Kapapvaoiti,  as  if  DlfU  1B3,  "  village  of 

Nachum  ;"  Syriac  Nitr-IOOAAJ  »2uiJi,  Pcsch. 

JOOxxJ   »2l3  ;    Capharnaum),  a  name  with 
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which  all  are  familiar  as  that  of  the  scene  of  many 
acta  and  incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ.  There  is 
no  ment.on  of  Capernaum  in  the  0.  T.  or  Apo- 
crypha, but  the  passage  Is.  ix.  1  (in  Hebrew,  viii.  23) 
is  applied  to  it  by  St.  Matthew.  The  word  Caphar 
in  the  came  perhaps  indicates  that  the  place  was  of 
late  foundation.  [Capuar.] 

The  few  notices  of  its  situation  in  the  N.  T.  are 
not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  determine  its  exact 
position.  It  was  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  (tV  rapaSaXaralay,  Matt.  iv.  13 ;  comp. 
John  vi.  24),  and,  if  recent  discoveries  are  to  be 
trusted  (Coreton's  Nitrian  Bee.  John  vi.  17),  was 
of  sufficient  importance  to  give  to  that  Sea,  in  whole 
or  in  port,  the  name  of  the  "  lake  of  Capernaum." 
(This  was  the  case  also  with  Tiberias,  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  lake.  Comp.  John  vi.  1,  "the 
sea  of  Galilee  of  Tiberias.")  It  was  in  the  "  land 
of  Gennesaret"  (Matt.  xiv.  34,  compared  with 
John  vi.  17,  21,  24),  that  is,  the  rich,  busy  plain 
on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake,  which  we  know  from 
the  descriptions  of  Josephns  and  from  other  sources 
to  have  been  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous and  crowded  districts  in  all  Palestine.  [Gen- 
ne8areth.]  Being  on  the  shore,  Capernaum  was 
lower  than  Nazareth  and  Cana  of  Galilee,  from 
which  the  road  to  it  was  one  of  descent  (John  ii .  1 2 ; 
Luke  iv.  31),  a  mode  of  speech  which  would  apply 
to  the  general  level  of  the  spot  even  if  our  Lord  s 
expression  "exalted  unto  heaven"  (i^*>frj<rp,  Matt, 
xi.  23)  had  anv  reference  to  height  of  position  in 
the  town  itself.  It  was  of  sufficient  size  to  be 
always  called  a  "  city  "  (riKtt,  Matt.  ix.  1 ;  Mark 
i.  33) ;  had  its  own  synagogue,  in  which  our  Lord 
frequently  taught  (John  vi.  59 ;  Mark  i.  21 ;  Luke 
iv.  33,  38) — a  synagogue  built  by  the  centurion 
of  the  detachment  of  Roman  soldiers  which  appears 
to  have  been  quartered  in  the  place*  (Luke  vii. 
I,  comp.  8;  Matt.  viii.  8).  But  besides  the  gar- 
rison there  was  also  a  customs  station,  where  the 
dues  were  gathered  both  by  stationary  (Matt.  ix. 
9 ;  Mark  ii.  14 ;  Luke  v.  27)  and  by  itinerant 
(Matt.  xvii.  24)  officers.  If  the  "  way  of  the  sea  " 
was  the  great  road  from  Damascus  to  the  south 
(Ritter,  Jordan,  271)  the  duties  may  have  been 
levied  not  only  on  the  fish  and  other  commerce  of 
the  lake,  but  on  the  caravans  of  merchandise  pass- 
ing to  Galilee  and  Judaea. 

The  only  interest  attaching  to  Capernaum  is  as 
the  residence  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  the  scene 
of  so  many  miracles  and  "  gracious  words."  At 
Nazareth  He  was  "  brought  up,"  but  Capernaum 
was  emphatically  His  "  own  city ;"  it  was  when 
He  returned  thither  that  He  is  said  to  have  been 
"  at  home "  (Mark  ii.  1 ;  such  is  the  force  of  iv 
oUf—A.  V.  "  in  the  house  ").  Here  he  close  the 
Evangelist  Matthew  or  Levi  (Matt.  ix.  9).  The 
brothers  Simon-Peter  and  Andrew  belonged  to  Ca- 
pernaum (Mark  i.  29),  and  it  is  perhaps  allowable 
to  imagine  that  it  was  on  the  sea-beach  below  the 
town  (  for,  doubtless,  like  true  orientals,  these  two 
fishermen  kept  close  to  home),  while  Jesus  was 
"walking"  there,  before  "great  multitudes"  had 
learned  to  "  gather  together  unto  Him,"  that  they 
heard  the  quiet  call  which  was  to  make  them  for- 
sake all  and  follow  Him  (Mark  i.  16,  17,  comp. 
28).  It  was  here  that  Christ  worked  the  miracle 
on  the  centurion's  servant  (Matt.  viii.  5 ;  Luke  vii. 

■  The  fact  of  a  Roman  having  built  the  synagogue 
certainly  seems  some  argument  against  the  prosperity 
jf  the  town. 
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1),  on  Simon's  wife's  mother  (Matt.  viii.  14 ;  Mark 
i.  30 ;  Luke  iv.  38),  the  paralytic  (Matt.  ix.  1 ; 
Mark  ii.  1  ;  Luke  v.  18),  and  the  man  afflicted 
with  an  unclean  devil  (Mark  i.  33  ;  Luke  iv.  33). 
The  son  of  the  nobleman  (John  iv.  46)  was,  though 
resident  at  Capernaum,  healed  by  words  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  spoken  in  Cana  of  Galilee.  At 
Capernaum  occurred  the  incident  of  the  child  (Mark 
ix.  33 ;  Matt,  xviii.  1 ;  comp.  xvii.  24) ;  and  in 
the  synagogue  there  was  spoken  the  wonderful  dis- 
course of  John  vi.  (see  verse  59). 

The  doom  which  our  Lord  pronounced  against 
Capernaum  and  the  other  unbelieving  cities  of  the 
plain  of  Gennesareth  has  been  remarkably  fulfilled. 
In  the  present  day  no  ecclesiastical  tradition  even 
ventures  to  fix  its  site;  and  the  contest  between 
the  rival  claims  of  the  two  most  probable  spots  is 
one  of  the  hottest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
hopeless,  in  sacred  topography.  Kortnnately  no- 
thing hangs  on  the  decision.  The  spots  in  dispute 
are  1 .  Khan  Mmyeh,  a  mound  of  ruins  which  takes 
its  name  from  an  old  khan  hard  by.  This  mound 
is  situated  close  upon  the  sea-shore  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  plain  (now  El  Ghuweir). 
It  is  of  some  extent,  but  consisting  of  heaps  only 
with  no  visible  ruins.  These  are  south  of  the 
ruined  khan ;  and  north  of  them,  close  to  the 
water-line  of  the  lake,  is  a  large  spring  surrounded 
by  vegetation  and  overshadowed  by  a  fig-tree  which 

fives  it  its  name — Ain  et  Tin  (the  spring  of  the 
gtree).  Three  miles  south  is  another  large  spring 
called  the  "  Round  Fountain,"  which  is  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  lake,  to  which  it  sends  a  consider- 
able stream  with  fish. 

2.  Three  miles  noith  of  Khan  Mmyeh  is  the 
other  claimant,  Tell  Sim, — ruins  b  of  walls  and 
foundations  covering  a  space  of  "  half  a  mile  long 
by  a  quarter  wide,"  on  a  point  of  the  shore  pro- 
jecting into  the  lake  and  backed  by  a  very  gently 
rising  ground.  Rather  more  than  three  miles  fur- 
ther is  the  point  at  which  the  Jordan  enters  the 
north  of  the  lake. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  Khan  Minych  will 
be  found  in  Robinson  (ii.  403,  4,  Hi.  344-358). 
They  are  chiefly  founded  on  Josephus's  account  of 
his  visit  to  Cepharnonie,  which  Dr.  K.  would 
identify  with  the  mounds  near  the  khan,  and  on 
the  testimonies  of  successive  travellers  from  Arcul- 
fus  to  Quaresmius,  whose  notices  Dr.  R.  interprets 
—often,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  without  diffi- 
culty— in  reference  to  Khan  Minyeh.  The  fountain 
Caphamaum,  which  Josephus  elsewhere  mentions 
(B.  J.  iii.  10,  §8)  in  a  very  emphatic  manner  as  a 
chief  source  of  the  water  of  the  plain  of  Gennesa- 
reth and  as  abounding  with  fish,  Dr.  R.  believes  to 
be  the  Ain  et  Tin.  But  the  "Round  Fountain" 
certainly  answers  better  to  Josephus's  account  than 
a  spring  so  close  to  the  shore  and  so  near  one  end 
of  the  district  as  is  Ain  et  Tin.  The  claim  of 
Khan  Minyeh  is  also  strongly  opposed  by  a  later 
traveller  (Bonar,  437-41).  Still  this  makes  nothing 
for  Tell  Him. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  Tell  Him  date  from 
about  1675.  They  are  urged  by  Dr.  Wilson.  The 
principal  one  is  the  name,  which  is  maintained  to 
be  a  relic  of  the  Hebrew  original — Caphar  having 
given  place  to  Tell.  Dr.  Wilson  also  ranges  Jose- 
phus on  his  side  (Lands  of  the  Bible;  ii.  139-149. 
See  also  Uitter,  Jordan,  335-343,  who  supports 


b  Vast  ruins  ....  no  ordinary  city  . 
great  town  (Honar,  41  I,  .'»}. 
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Tell  Him).  Khan  Mmyeh,  Et-Tabighah,  and 
Tell  Him,  are  all,  without  doubt,  ancient  sites, 
but  the  conclusion  from  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
is  irresistible : — that  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  of 
them  represents  Capernaum,  which  Chorazin,  or 
which  Bethsaida.  Those  anxious  to  inquire  further 
into  this  subject  may  consult  the  originals,  as  given 
above.  For  the  best  general  description  and  re- 
production of  the  district,  see  Stanley,  S.  $  P. 
ch.  x.  [G.] 

OATHAB  ("IBS,  from  a  root  signifying  "  to 

oarer,"  Ges.  707),  one  of  the  numerous  words  em- 
ployed in  the  Bible  to  denote  a  village  or  collection 
uf  dwellings  smaller  than  a  city  (Tr).  Mr.  Stanley 
proposes  to  render  it  by  "  hamlet "  (8.  and  P.  App. 
$85),  to  distinguish  its  occurrences  from  those  of 
Ohavvah,  Chatzer,  Benoteh,  and  other  similar  words. 
As  an  appellative  it  is  found  only  three  times: 
1  Chr.  xxvii.  25;  Cant.  vii.  11,  and  1  Sam.  vi.  18 
(in  the  last  the  pointing  being  different,  Copher, 
HBb) ;  but  in  neither  is  there  anything  to  enable 

us  to  fix  any  special  force  to  the  word. 

In  names  of  places  it  occurs  in  Chephar- 
Ammonai,  Chephirah,  Caphar-salama.  But 
the  number  of  places  compounded  therewith  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmuds  shows  that  the  name  became 
a  much  commoner  one  at  a  time  subsequent  to  the 
Biblical  history.  In  Arabic  Kefr  is  in  frequent  use 
(see  the  lists  in  the  Index  to  Robinson,  ii.  and  Hi.) 
To  us  its  chief  interest  arises  from  its  forming  a 
part  of  the  name  of  CAPERNAUM,  t.  e.  Caphar- 
nahum.  ["•] 

CA'PHAE-SAL'AMA  (XoupapiraXaful;  Alex. 
XafMpaptrapani  ;  Capharsalama),  a  place  (iciipy, 
Jos.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §4)  at  wliich  a  battle  was  fought 
between  Judas  Maccabaeus  and  Nicanor  (1  Mac.  vii. 
31).  From  the  fugitives  having  taken  refuge  in 
the  "  city  of  David, '  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
near  Jerusalem.  Is  it  not  possible  that  it  was 
Siloam,  the  Arabic  name  of  which  is  Kcfrselwdn  1 
Kwald  places  it  north  of  liamla  on  the  Samaritan 
boundary  (Qesch.  iv.  368,  note),  but  no  certain 
traces  of  it  seem  to  have  been  yet  found.  [G.] 

OAPHEN'ATHA  (XafsradM;  Caphetetha), 
a  place  apparently  close  to  and  on  the  east  side  of 
Jerusalem,  which  was  repaired  by  Jonathan  Macca- 
baeus (1  Mac.  xii.  37).  The  name  is  derived  by 
Lightfoot  from  Caphnioth  the  Talmudio  word  for 
unripe  figs.  If  this  be  correct,  there  is  a  remark- 
able correspondence  between  the  name  Caphenatha 
and  those  of  Bethany  (house  of  dates),  Bethphage 
(house  of  figs),  and  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  itself, 
on  which  the  three  were  situated — all  testifying  to 
the  ancient  fruitfulness  of  the  place.  [G.] 

CAPHTRA  (Keuptlpas ;  Enocadies),  1  Esd. 

V.  19.  [ClIEPHIRAH.] 

CAPHTOR  CtiABS;  KanraWa;  Cappa- 

docia) :  CAPHTOBIM  (DnhM  ;  TatfAoputfr 

XcupSopulft,  KatpSoputfi  ;  Caphtorim,  Cappa- 
doces),  a  country  thrice  mentioned  as  the  primi- 
tive scat  of  the  Philistines  (Deut.  ii.  23;  J  ex. 
xlvii.  4 ;  Am.  ix.  7),  who  are  once  called  Caphto- 
rim (Deut.  ii.  23),  as  of  the  same  race  as  the  Miz-  J 
raite  people  of  that  name  (Gen.  x.  14;  1  Chr.  i. , 
12).  The  position  of  the  country,  since  it  was  j 
peopled  by  Mizraites,  must  be  supposed  to  be-  in  1 
Egypt  or  near  to  it  in  Africa,  for  the  idea  of  the  ! 
south-west  of  Palestine  is  excluded  by  the  migra-  1 


CAPHTOE 
tion  of  the  Philistines.  In  Jer.  it  is  spoken  of  as 
"liFIM  *K,  and  has  therefore  been  supposed  to  be 
an  island.  'If,  however,  has  a  wider  signification ; 
commonly  it  is  any  maritime  land,  whether  coast 
or  island,  as  in  the  expression  D^JH  "K  (Gen.  x. 

5),  by  which  the  northern  coasts  and  the  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean  seem  to  be  intended,  the  former, 
in  part  at  least,  being  certainly  included.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Nile  is  spoken  of 
as  a  sea  (D')  by  Nahum  in  the  description  of  No,  or 

Thebes  (iii.  8).  [No.]  It  is  also  possible  that  the 
expression  in  Jer.  merely  refers  to  the  maritime 
position  of  the  Philistines  (comp.  Ez.  xxv.  16),  and 
that  Caphtor  is  here  poetically  used  for  Caphtorim. 

The  writer  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  8th  ed., 
Egypt,  p.  419)  has  proposed  to  recognise  Caphtor  in 
the  ancient  Egyptian  name  of  Coptos.  This  name, 
if  literally  transcribed,  is  written  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics Kebtu,  Kebta,  and  Keb-Hcr,  probably  pro- 
nounced Kubt,  Kabt,  and  Kebt-Hor  (Brugsch,  (leogr. 
Inschr.  Taf.  xxxviii.  no.  899,  900),  whence  Coptic 

Kecrr,  Kenxo,  Kenxtw,  Keftxto, 

Gr.  KoWor,  Arab.         Kuft    The  similarity  of 

name  is  so  great  that  it  alone  might  satisfy  us, 
but  the  correspondence  of  Afywrroj,  as  if  Ala 

yvmos,  to  "rtPIM  'R,  unless  refer  to  the  Phi- 
listine coast,  seems  conclusive.  We  must  not  sup- 
pose, however,  that  Caphtor  was  Coptos :  it  must 
rather  be  compared  to  the  Coptite  nome,  probably  "■ 
in  primitive  ages  of  greater  extent  than  under  the 
Ptolemies,  for  the  number  of  nomes  was  in  the 
course  of  time  greatly  increased.  The  Caphtorim 
stand  last  in  the  list  of  the  Mizraite  peoples  in 
Gen.  and  Chr.,  probably  as  dwellers  in  Upper 
Egypt,  the  names  next  before  them  being  of 
Egyptian,  and  the  earliest  names  of  Libyan  peoples 
[Egypt],  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  other 
identifications  that  have  been  proposed.  The  chief 
are  Cappadocia,  Cyprus,  and  Crete,  of  which  the 
last  alone,  from  the  evident  connexion  of  the  Phi- 
listines with  Crete,  would  have  any  probability  ir. 
the  absence  of  more  definite  evidence.  There  would, 
however,  be  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  sup- 
position that  in  the  earliest  times  a  nation  or  tribe 
removed  from  an  island  to  the  mainland. 
■  The  migration  of  the  Philistines  is  mentioned  or 
alluded  to  in  all  the  passages  speaking  of  Caphtor 
or  the  Caphtorim.  It  thus  appears  to  have  been 
an  event  of  great  importance,  and  this  supposition 
receives  support  from  the  statement  in  Amos.  In 
the  lists  of  Gen.  and  Chr.,  as  the  text  now  stands, 
the  Philistines  are  said  to  hare  come  forth  from 
the  Casluhim — "  the  Casluhira,  whence  came  forth 
the  Philistines,  and  the  Caphtorim,"— -where  the 
Heb.  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  the  Philistines  and 
Caphtorim  both  came  from  the  Casluhim.  Here 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  transposition,  for  the 
other  passages  are  as  explicit,  or  more  so,  and  tlteir 
form  does  not  admit  of  this  explanation.  The 
period  of  the  migration  must  have  been  very  re- 
mote, since  the  Philistines11  were  already  established 

*  The  conquest  of  the  A  vim  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  complete  when  the  Israelites  entered  the  Pro- 
mised Land,  for  they  are  mentioned  after  the  five 
lords  of  the  Philistines"  in  Josh.  (xiii.  »).  The 
expression  therefore  in  Dent.  ii.  23,  "  And  the  A  vim 
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-  in  Palestine  in  Abraham's  time  (Gen.  xxi.  32,  34). 
The  evidence  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  which 
is  indirect,  tends  to  the  same  conclusion,  but  takes 
us  yet  further  back  in  time.  It  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  the  Philistines  and  kindred  nations  were  cog- 
nate to  the  Egyptians,  but  so  different  from  them 
in  manners  that  they  must  hare  separated  before 
the  character  and  institutions  of  the  latter  had  at- 
tained that  development  is  which  they  continued 
throughout  the  period  to  which  their  monuments 
belong.  We  rind  from  the  sculptures  of  Barneses 
III.*  at  Medeenet  Haboo,  that  the  Egyptians  about 
1200  B.C.  were  at  war  with  the  Philistines,  the 
Tok-kam,  and  the  Shayratana  of  the  Sea,  and  that 
other  Shayratana  served  them  as  mercenaries.  The 
Philistines  and  Tok-karu  were  physically  cognate, 
and  had  the  same  distinctive  dress ;  the  Tok-karu 
and  Shayratana  were  also  physically  cognate,  and 
fought  together  in  the  same  ships.    There  is  reason 

7  to  believe  that  the  Tok-karu  are  the  Carians,  and 
the  Shayratana  cannot  be  doubted  to  be  the  Chere- 
thim  of  the  Bible  and  the  earlier  Cretans  of  the 
Greeks,  inhabiting  Crete,  and  probably  the  coast  of 

1  Palestine  also  (inc.  Brit.  Egypt,  462).  All  bear  a 
greater  resemblance  to  the  Egyptians  than  does  any 
other  group  of  foreign  peoples  represented  in  their 
sculptures.  This  evidence  points  therefore  to  the 
spread  of  a  seafaring  race  cognate  to  the  Egyptians 
at  a  very  remote  time.  Their  origin  is  not  alone 
spoken  of  in  the  record  of  the  migration  of  the  Phi- 
listines, but  in  the  tradition  of  the  Phoenicians  that 
they  came  from  the  Erythraean  Sea  [Arabia],  and 
we  must  look  for  the  primaeval  seat  of  the  whole 
race  on  the  coasts  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  where  all 
ancient  authorities  lead  us  mainly  to  place  the 
Cushites  and  the  Ethiopians.  [COSH.]  The  dif- 
ference of  the  Philistines  from  the  Egyptians  in 
dress  and  manners  is,  as  we  have  seen,  evident  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments.  From  the  Bible  we 
learn  that  their  laws  and  religion  were  likewise 
different  from  those  of  Egypt,  and  we  may  there- 
fore consider  our  previous  supposition  as  to  the 
time  of  the  separation  of  the  peoples  to  which  they 
belong  to  be  positively  true  in  their  particular  case. 
It  is  probable  that  they  left  Caphtor  not  long  after 
the  first  arrival  of  the  Mizraite  tribes,  while  they  had 
not  yet  attained  that  attachment  to  the  soil  that 
afterwards  so  eminently  characterized  the  descend- 
ants of  those  which  formed  the  Egyptian  nation. 
The  words  of  the  prophet  Amos  seem  to  indicate  a 
deliverance  of  the  Philistines  from  bondage.  "  [Are] 
ye  not  as  children  of  Ethiopians  (D'KJO)  unto  me, 

[0]  children  of  Israel  ?  hath  the  LORD  said.  Have 
not  I  caused  Israel  to  go  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor,  and  Aram  trom 
Kir  ?'  (Am.  ix.  7).  The  mention  of  the  Ethiopians 
is  worthy  of  note :  here  they  are  perhaps  spoken  of 
as  a  degraded  people.  The  intention  appears  to  be 
to  show  that  Israel  was  not  the  only  nation  which 
had  been  providentially  led  from  one  country  to 
another  where  it  might  settle,  and  the  interposition 
would  seem  to  imply  oppression  preceding  the  mi- 
gration. It  may  be  remarked  that  Manetho  speaks 
of  a  revolt  and  return  to  allegiance  of  the  Libyans, 
probably  the  Lehabim,  or  Lubim,  from  whose  name 
Libya,  &c.,  certainly  came,  in  the  reign  of  the  first 

who  dwelt  In  villages  (D*"1"frp,  wrongly  made  a 
prop,  name  in  the  A.  V.,  and  in  the  LXX.,  where  the 
fern.  pL  nVlXn  has  become,  through  the  previous 


king  of  the  third  dynasty,  Necherdphes  or  Keche- 
rochis,  in  the  earliest  age  of  Egyptian  history,  B.C. 
dr.  2600  (Cory,  Anc.  Frag.  2nd  ed.  pp.  100, 
101.).  [R.  S.  P.] 

CAPPADO'CIA  (KanroiWa).  This  eastern 
district  of  Asia  Minor  is  interesting  in  reference  to 
New  Testament  history  only  from  the  mention  of 
its  Jewish  residents  among  the  hearers  of  St.  Peter's 
first  sermon  (Acts  ii.  9),  and  its  Christian  residents 
among  the  readers  of  St.  Peter's  first  Epistle  (1  Pet. 
i.  1).  The  Jewish  community  in  this  region, 
doubtless,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Christian :  and 
the  former  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  first  in- 
troduction of  Jewish  colonists  into  Asia  Minor  by 
Seleucus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3  §4).  The  Roman 
period,  through  the  growth  of  large  cities  and  the 
construction  of  roads,  would  afford  increased  faci- 
lities for  the  spread  both  of  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity. It  should  be  observed  that  Cappadocia 
was  easily  approached  from  the  direction  of  Pales- 
tine and  Syria,  by  means  of  the  pass  called  the 
Cilician  Gates,  which  led  up  through  the  Taurus 
from  the  low  coast  of  Cilicia,  and  that  it  was  con- 
nected, at  least  under  the  later  Emperors,  by  good 
roads  with  the  district  beyond  the  Euphrates. 

The  range  of  Mount  Taurus  and  the  upper 
course  of  the  Euphrates  may  safely  be  mentioned, 
in  general  terms,  as  natural  boundaries  of  Cappa- 
docia on  the  south  and  east  Its  geographical 
limits  on  the  west  and  north  were  variable.  In 
early  times  the  name  reached  as  far  northwards  as 
the  Euxine  Sea.  The  region  of  Cappadocia,  viewed 
in  this  extent,  constituted  two  satrapies  under  the 
Persians,  and  afterwards  two  independent  mo- 
narchies. One  was  Cappadocia  on  the  Pontus,  the 
other  Cappadocia  near  the  Taurus.  Here  we  have 
the  germ  of  the  two  Roman  provinces  of  Pontus 
and  Cappadocia.  [Pontus.]  Several  of  the  mo- 
narchs  who  reigned  in  Cappadocia  Proper  bore  the 
name  of  Ariarathes.  One  of  them  is  mentioned  in 
1  Mace.  xv.  22.  The  last  of  these  monarchs  was 
called  Archelaus  (see  Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  4,  §6). 
He  was  treacherously  treated  by  the  Emperor  Ti- 
berius, who  reduced  his  kingdom  to  a  province 
A.D.  17.  This  is  the  position  in  which  the  country 
stood  during  the  time  of  St.  Peter's  apostolic  work. 

Cappadocia  is  an  elevated  table-land  intersected 
by  mountain-chains.  It  seems  always  to  have  been 
deficient  in  wood ;  but  it  was  a  good  grain  country, 
and  it  was  particularly  famous  for  grazing.  Its 
Roman  metropolis,  afterwards  both  the  birthplace 
and  episcopal  see  of  St.  Basil,  was  Caesarea  (now 
Kaisarigen),  formerly  Mazaca,  situated  near  Mount 
Argaeus,  the  highest  mountain  in  Asia  Minor. 
Some  of  its  other  cities  were  equally  celebrated  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  especially  Nyssa,  Kazianzus, 
Samosata  and  Tyana.  The  native  Cappadocians 
seem  originally  to  have  belonged  to  the  Syrian 
stock :  and  since  Ptolemy  (v.  6)  places  the  cities  of 
Iconium  and  Derbe  within  the  limits  of  this  region, 
we  may  possibly  obtain  from  this  circumstance 
some  light  on  "  the  speech  of  Lycaonia,"  Acts  xiv. 
11.  [Lycaonia.]  The  best  description  of  these 
parts  of  Asia  Minor  will  be  found  in  Hamilton's 
Researches,  andTexier's  Asie  Mineure.'  [J.  S.  H.] 

CAPTAIN.    (1.)  As  a  purely  military  title, 

change  of  "1  to  "1,  *Aai|8«0),  even  to  Azzah  (Gaza), 
Caphtorim  who  camo  forth  from  Caphtor  destroyed 
them  and  dwelt  in  their  stead,"  may  mean  that  a 
part  of  the  A  vim  alone  perished 
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276  CAPTIVITIES  OF  THE  JEWS 
Captain  answers  to  "lb>  in  the  Hebrew  army,  and 
XiAiapX"  (tribunua)  in  the  Roman.  [Abmv.] 
The  "  captain  of  the  guard  "  (<rrpaToir«Sc£f>xn»)  in 
Acts  xxviii.  16,  is  also  spoken  of  under  Army  [p. 
114].  (2.)  J'ViJ,  which  is  occasionally  rendered 
captain,  applies  sometimes  to  a  military  (Josh.  x. 
24;  Judg.  xi.  6,  11  ;  Is.  xxii.  3;  Dan.  xi.  18), 
sometimes  to  a  civil  command  (e.  g.  Is.  i.  10,  iii. 
6):  its  radical  sense  is  division,  and  hence  decision 
without  reference  to  the  means  employed:  the  term 
illustrates  the  double  office  of  the  1305?.   (3.)  The 

"captain  of  the  temple"  (o-Tparrryhs  toD  Itpov) 
mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (xxii.  4 ;  Acts  iv.  1,  v.  24) 
in  connexion  with  the  priests,  was  not  a  military 
officer,  but  superintended  the  guard  of  priest*  and 
Levites,  who  kept  watch  by  night  in  the  Temple. 
The  office  appears  to  have  existed  from  an  early 
date ;  the  "  priests  that  kept  the  door  "  (2  K.  xii. 
9,  xxv.  18)  are  described  by  Joscphus  {Ant.  x.  8. 
§5)  as  Toiit  QvXAaamrras  to  Itpov  liytfiiras :  a 
notice  occurs  in  2  Mace.  iii.  4  of  a  fpoarfans  toO 
Itpov ;  this  officer  is  styled  arpairrryos  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  xx.  6,  §2 ;  B .  J.,  vi.  5,  §3)  ;  and  in  the 
MLshna  (Middoth,  i.  §2)  H3H  171  B»N,  "  the 
captain  of  the  mountain  of  the  Temple ;"  his  duty, 
as  described  in  the  place  last  quoted,  was  to  visit 
the  posts  during  the  night,  and  see  that  the  sentries 
were  doing  their  duty.  (4.)  The  term  <pxvy«. 
rendered  "captain"  (Heb.  ii.  10),  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  a  military  office.  [W.  L.  B.] 

CAPTIVITIES  OF  THE  JEWS.  The 

bondage  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  and  their  subjugation 
at  different  times  by  the  Philistines  and  other  na- 
tions, are  sometimes  included  under  the  above  title ; 
and  the  Jews  themselves,  perhaps  with  reference  to 
Daniel's  vision  (ch.  vii.),  reckon  their  national  cap- 
tivities as  four — the  Babylonian,  Median,  Grecian, 
and  Roman  (Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes  Judenthwn, 
vol.  i.  p.  748).  But  the  present  article  is  confined 
to  the  forcible  deportation  of  the  Jews  from  their 
native  land,  and  their  forcible  detention,  under  the 
Assyrian  or  Babylonian  kings. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  invaded  by  three  or  four 
j  successive  kings  of  Assyria.  Pul  or  Sardanapalus, 
according  to  liawlinson  (Outline  of  Assyrian  His- 
tory, p.  14,  but  compare  Rawl.  Herodotus,  vol.  i. 
p.  46G),  imposed  a  tribute,  B.C.  771  (or  762  Rawl.) 
upon  Menahem  (1  Chr.  v.  26,  and  2  K.  xv.  19). 
Tiglath-Pileser  earned  away  D.C.  740  the  trans- 
Jnrdanic  tribes  (1  Chr.  v.  26)  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Galilee  (2  K.  xv.  29,  compare  Is.  ix.  1),  to  As- 
syria. Shalmanescr  twice  invaded  (2  K.  xvii.  3, 5) 
the  kingdom  which  remained  to  Hoshea,  took  Sa- 
maria B.C.  721  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  and 
carried  Israel  away  into  Assyria.  In  an  inscription 
interpreted  by  Rawlinson  (Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p. 
472),  the  capture  of  Samaria  is  claimed  by  King 
Sargou  (Is.  xx.  1)  as  his  own  achievement.  The 
cities  of  Samaria  were  occupied  by  people  sent  from 
Babylon,  Cuthah,  Ava,  Hamath,  and  Sepharvaim : 
and  Halah,  Habor,  Hara,  and  the  river  of  Gozan 
became  the  seats  of  the  exiled  Israelites. 

Sennacherib  B.C.  713  is  stated  (Rawl.  Outline, 
p.  24,  but  compare  Demetrius  ap.  Clem.  Alexand. 
Stromata,  i.  21,  incorrectly  quoted  as  confirming 
the  statement)  to  have  carried  into  Assyria  200,000 
captives  from  the  Jewish  cities  which  he  took  (2  K. 
xviii.  13).  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  first  half  of  his 
ivign,  B.C.  606-562,  repeatedly  invaded  Judaea,  bc- 
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sieged  Jerusalem,  carried  away  the  inhabitants  to 
Babylon,  and  destroyed  the  city  and  Temple.  Two 
distinct  deportations  are  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxiv.  14 
(including  10,000  persons)  and  xxv.  11.  One  in 
2  Chr.  xxxvi.  20.  Three  in  Jer.  Iii.  28, 29,  includ- 
ing 4600  persons,  and  one  in  Dan.  i.  3.  The  two 
principal  deportations  were,  (1)  that  which  took 
place  B.C.  598,  when  Jehoiachin  with  all  the 
nobles,  soldiers,  and  artificers  were  carried  away ; 
and  (2)  that  which  followed  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  and  the  capture  of  Zedekiah  B.C.  588.  The 
three  which  Jeremiah  mentions  may  have  been  the 
contributions  of  a  particular  class  or  district  to  the 
general  captivity ;  or  they  may  have  taken  place, 
under  the  orders  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  before  or  after 
the  two  principal  deportations.  The  captivity  of 
certain  selected  children  B.C.  607,  mentioned  by 
Daniel,  who  was  one  of  them,  may  have  occurred 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  was  colleague  or  lieutenant 
of  his  rather  Nabopolassar,  a  year  before  he  reigned 
alone.  The  70  years  of  captivity  predicted  by  Je- 
remiah (irv.  12)  are  dated  by  Prideaux  from 
B.C.  606  (see  Connexion,  anno  606;  and  com  p. 
Davison,  On  Prophecy,  Lect.  vi.  pt.  1).  If  a  sym- 
bolical interpretation  were  required,  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  regard  (with  Winer  and  Rosen- 
mull  er)  these  70  veers  as  an  indefinite  period  de- 
signated arbitrarily  by  a  sacred  number,  than  to 
believe  with  St.  Augustine  (Enarratio  in  Pt. 
exxvi.  1)  that  they  are  a  symbol  of  "all  time." 
The  captivity  of  Ezekiel  dates  from  B.C.  598,  when 
that  prophet,  like  Mordecai  the  uncle  of  Esther 
(ii.  6),  accompanied  Jehoiachin. 

We  know  nothing,  except  by  inference  from  the 
book  of  Tobit,  of  the  religious  or  social  state  of  the  •» 
Ismelitish  exiles  in  Assyria.  Doubtless  the  con- 
stant policy  of  17  successive  kings  had  effectually 
estranged  the  people  from  that  religion  which  cen- 
tered in  the  Temple,  and  had  reduced  the  number 
of  faithful  men  below  the  7000  who  were  revealed 
for  the  consolation  of  Elijah.  Some  priests  at  least 
were  among  them  (2  K.  xvii.  28),  though  it  is  not 
certain  that  these  were  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (1  K. 
xii.  31).  The  people  had  been  nurtured  for  250 
years  in  idolatry  in  their  own  land,  where  they 
departed  not  (2  K.  xvii.  22)  from  the  sins  of  Jero- 
boam, notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  the  Temple, 
and  the  succession  of  inspired  prophets  (2  K.  xvii. 
13)  among  them.  Deprived  of  these  checks  on 
their  natural  inclinations  (2  K.  xvii.  15),  torn  from 
their  native  soil,  destitute  of  a  hereditary  king, 
they  probably  became  more  and  more  closely  assi- 
milated to  their  heathen  neighbours  in  Media.  And 
when,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  they 
were  joined  B.C.  598  by  the  first  exiles  from  Jeru- 
salem, very  few  families  probably  retained  suffi- 
cient faith  in  the  God  of  their  fathers  to  appreciate 
and  follow  the  instruction  of  Ezekiel.  But  whether 
they  were  many  or  'few,  their  genealogies  were  pro- 
bably lost,  a  fusion  of  them  with  the  Jews  took 
plare,  Israel  ceasing  to  envy  Judah  (Is.  xi.  13)  ; 
and  Ezekiel  may  have  seen  his  own  symbolical  pro- 
phecy (xxxvii.  15-19)  partly  fulfilled. 

The  captive  Jews  were  probably  prostrated  at 
first  by  their  great  calamity,  till  the  glorious  visl.m 
of  Ezekiel  in  the  5th  year  of  the  captivity  revived 
and  reunited  them.  The  wishes  of  their  conqueror 
were  satisfied  when  he  had  displayed  his  power  by 
transporting  them  into  another  land,  and  gratified 
his  pride  by  inscribing  on  the  walls  of  the  royal 
palace  his  victorious  progress  and  the  number  of  his 
,  captives.    He  could  not  have  designed  to  increase 
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the  population  of  Babylon,  for  he  sent  Babylonian 
colonists  into  Samaria.  One  political  end  certainly 
was  attained — the  more  easy  government  of  a  people 
separated  from  local  traditions  and  associations  (see 
Gesenius  on  Is.  rum.  16,  and  compare  Gen.  xlrii. 
2 1).  It  was  also  a  great  advantage  to  the  Assyrian 
king  to  remove  from  the  Egyptian  border  of  his 
empire  a  people  who  were  notoriously  well-affected 
towards  Egypt.    The  captives  were  treated  not  as 

*  j-laves  but  as  colonists.  There  was  nothing  to 
binder  a  Jew  from  rising  to  the  highest  eminence 
in  the  state  (Dan.  ii.  4?),  or  holding  the  most  con- 
fidential office  near  the  person  of  the  king  (Keh.  i. 
11 ;  Tob.  i.  13,  22).  The  odvice  of  Jeremiah 
(xxix.  5,  &c.)  was  generally  followed.  The  exiles 
increased  in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  They  observed 
the  Mosaic  law  (Esth.  iii.  8 ;  Tob.  xiv.  9).  They 
kept  up  distinctions  of  rank  among  themselves  (Ez. 
xx.  1).  And  though  the  assertion  in  the  Talmud 
be  unsupported  by  proof  that  they  assigned  thus 
early  to  one  of  their  countrymen  the  title  of  Head 
of  the  Captivity  (or,  captain  of  the  people,  2  Esd. 
v.  16),  it  is  certain  that  they  at  least  preserved 
their  genealogical  tables,  and  were  at  no  loss  to  tell 
who  was  the  rightful  heir  to  David's  throne.  They 
had  neither  place  nor  time  of  national  gathering, 
no  Temple ;  and  they  offered  no  sacrifice.  But  the 
rite  of  circumcision  and  their  laws  respecting  food, 
&c.  were  observed ;  their  priests  were  with  them 
(Jer.  xxix.  1)  ;  and  possibly  the  practice  of  erectiug 
synagogues  in  every  city  (Acts  xv.  21)  was  begun 
by  the  Jews  in  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

The  captivity  is  not  without  contemporaneous 
literature.  In  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit,  which 
is  generally  believed  to  be  a  mixture  of  poetical 
fiction  with  historical  facts  recorded  by  a  contem- 
porary, we  have  a  picture  of  the  inner  life  of  a 
family  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  among  the  captives 
whom  Shalmaneser  brought  to  Nineveh.  The  apo- 
cryphal book  of  Baruch  seems,  in  Mr.  Layard's 
'  opinion,  to  have  been  written  by  one  whose  eyes, 
like  those  of  Ezekiel,  were  familiar  with  the  gigantic 
forms  of  Assyrian  sculpture.  Several  of  the  Psalms 
appear  to  express  the  sentiments  of  Jews  who  were 
either  partakers  or  witnesses  of  the  Assyrian  cap- 
,  tivity.  Ewold  assigns  to  this  period  Ps.  xlii., 
'  xliii.,  lxxxiv.,  xvii.,  xvi.,  xlix.,  xxii.,  xxv.,  xxxviii., 
lxxxviii.,  xl.,  box.,  cix.,  li.,  hod.,  xxv.,  xxxiv., 
Ixxxii.,  xiv.,  ax.,  cxxi.,  cxxiii.,  cxxx.,  cxxii.  And 
in  Ps.  Ixxx.  we  seem  to  have  the  words  of  an 
Israelite,  dwelling  perhaps  in  Judaea  (2  Chr.  xv. 
9,  xxri.  6),  who  had  seen  the  departure  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  Assyria:  and  in  Ps.  cxxxvii.  an  outpour- 
ing of  the  first  intense  feelings  of  a  Jewish  exile  in 
Babylon.  But  it  is  from  the  three  great  prophets, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  that  we  learn  most 
of  the  condition  of  the  children  of  the  captivity. 
The  distant  warnings  of  Jeremiah,  advising  and 
cheering  them,  followed  them  into  Assyria.  There, 
for  a  few  years,  they  had  no  prophetic  guide ;  till 
.  suddenly  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  at  Chebar  (in  the 
'  immediate  vicinity  of  Nineveh,  according  to  Layard, 
or,  according  to  others,  near  Carchemish  on  the  Eu- 
phrates) assured  them  that  the  glory  which  filled 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  not  hopelessly  with- 
drawn from  the  outcast  people  of  God.  As  Jeremiah 
warned  them  of  coming  woe,  so  Ezekiel  taught 
them  how  to  bear  that  which  was  come  upon  them. 
And  when  he  died,  after  passing  at  least  27  years 
(Ez.  xxix.  17)  in  captivity,  Daniel  survived  even 

*  beyond  the  Return ;  and  though  his  high  station 
and  ascetic  life  probably  secluded  him  from  frequent 


familiar  intercourse  with  his  people,  he  filled  the 
place  of  chief  interpreter  of  God's  will  to  Israel, 
and  gave  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  devotion 
and  obedience  to  His  laws. 

The  Babylonian  captivity  was  brought  to  a  close 
by  the  decree  (Ezr.  i.  2)  of  Cyrus  B.C.  536,  and  ' 
the  return  of  a  portion  of  the  nation  under  Shesli 
bazzar  or  Zerubbabel  B.C.  535,  Ezra  B.C.  458,  and 
Nehemiah  B.C.  445.  The  number  who  returned 
upon  the  decree  of  B.C.  536  (which  was  possibly 
framed  by  Daniel,  Milman,  Hist,  of  Jews,  ii.  8) 
was  42,360,  besides  servants.  Among  them  about 
30,000  are  specified  (compare  Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh. 

vii.  )  as  belonging  to  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin, 
and  Levi.  It  has  been  inferred  (Prideaux,  anno 
536)  that  the  remaining  12,000  belonged  to  the 
tribes  of  Israel  (compare  Ezr.  vi.  17).  And  from 
the  fact  (hat  out  of  the  24  courses  of  priests  only 
4  returned  (Ezr.  ii.  36),  it  has  been  inferred  that 
the  whole  number  of  exiles  who  chose  to  continue 
in  Assyria  was  about  six  times  the  number  of  * 
those  who  returned.    Those  who  remained  (Esth. 

viii.  9,  11),  and  kept  up  their  national  distinc- 
tions, were  known  as  The  Dispersion  (John  vii. 
35;  1  Pet.  i.  1 ;  James  i.  1):  and,  in  course  of 
time,  they  served  a  great  purpose  in  diffusing  ay 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  in  affording  a  point 
for  the  commencement  of  the  efforts  of  the  Evan- 
gelists of  the  Christian  faith. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  the 
ten  tribes  existing  as  a  distinct  community.  Jc~ 
sephus  (Ant.  xi.  5,  §2)  believed  that  in  his  day 
they  dwelt  in  large  multitudes,  somewhere  beyond  »• 
the  Euphrates,  in  Arsareth,  according  to  the  author 
of  2  Esd.  xiii.  45.  Rabbinical  traditions  and  fables, 
committed  to  writing  in  the  middle  ages,  assert  the 
same  fact  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  Ap- 
pendix), with  many  marvellous  amplifications  (Ei- 
senmenger,  Ent.  Jud.  vol.  ii.,  ch.  x. ;  Jahn,  He- 
brew Commonwealth,  App.  bk.  vi.).  The  imagina- 
tion of  Christian  writers  has  sought  them  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  last  recorded  habitation : 
Jewish  features  have  been  traced  in  the  Afghan  7 
tribes:  rumours  are  heard  to  this  day  of  a  Jewish 
colony  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas:  the  Black 
Jews  of  Malabar  claim  affinity  with  them :  elaborate 
attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  them  recently 
with  the  Nestorians,  and  in  the  17th  century  with  ^Aek^^fr"'K 
the  Indians  of  North  America.  But  though  history 
bears  no  witness  of  their  present  distinct  existence, 
it  enables  us  to  track  the  footsteps  of  the  departing 
race  in  four  directions  after  the  time  of  the  Captivity. 
(1.)  Some  returned  and  mixed  with  the  Jews  (Luke 
ii.  36 ;  Phil.  iii.  5,  &c.).  (2.)  Some  were  left  in 
Samaria,  mingled  with  the  Samaritans  (Ezr.  vi.  21 ; 
John  iv.  12),  and  became  bitter  enemies  of  the 
Jews.  (3.)  Many  remained  in  Assyria,  and  mix- 
ing with  the  Jews  formed  colonies  throughout  the 
East,  and  were  recognised  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Dispersion  (see  Acts  ii.  9,  xxvi.  7 ;  Buchanan's 
Christian  Researches,  p.  212),  for  whom,  probably 
ever  since  the  days  of  Ezra,  that  plaintive  prayer,  the 
tenth  of  the  Shemoneh  Esre,  has  been  daily  offered, 
"  Sound  the  great  trumpet  for  our  deliverance,  lift 
np  a  banner  for  the  gathering  of  our  exiles,  and 
unite  us  all  together  from  the  four  ends  of  the 
earth."  (4.)  Most,  probably,  apostatized  in  Assyria, 
as  Prideaux  (anno  677)  supposes,  and  adopted  the 
usages  and  idolatry  of  the  nations  among  whom 
they  were  planted,  and  became  wholly  swallowed 
up  in  them.  Dissertations  on  the  Ten  Tribes  have 
been  written  by  Calmet,  Commentaire  Litterul,  vol. 
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iii.  and  vi. ;  by  Witsius,  Aegyptiaca ;  and  by  J.  D. 
Michael  is. 

The  Captivity  was  a  period  of  change  in  the  ver- 
nacular language  of  the  Jews  (see  Neh.  viii.  8)  and  ! 
in  the  national  character.  The  Jews  who  returned 
were  remarkably  free  from  the  old  sin  of  idolatry : 
a  great  spiritual  renovation,  in  accordance  with  the 
divine  promise  (Ez.  xxrri.  24-28),  was  wrought  in 
them.  A  new  and  deep  feeling  of  reverence  for  the 
letter  of  the  law  and  for  the  person  of  Moses  was 
probably  a  result  of  the  religious  service  which  was 
performed  in  the  synagogues.  A  new  impulse  of 
commercial  enterprise  and  activity  was  implanted 
in  them,  and  developed  in  the  days  of  the  Disper- 
sion (see  James  iv.  13).  [W.  T.  B.] 

CARABA'SION  ('Pafrurlav ;  Alex.  Kapo- 
Pcurutv;  Marimoth),  a  corrupt  name- to  which  it 
is  difficult  to  find  anything  corresponding  in  the 
Hebrew  text  (1  Esd.  ix.  34). 

CARBUNCLE  (TTJPK  »33K,  np^3  or 
Hp13  ;  Kpi<rrdK\oti,  fffiipaySttt ;  iapides  sculp- 
tos,  smaragdus,  carbunculus  (?)).  From  the  etymo- 
logy of  Hjria  (Ex.  xiviii.  17),  rootpIS,  to  flash, 

wc  assume  that  a  stone  of  a  bright  corascant  colour 
is  meant.  Kalisch  translates  it  tmaragd,  and  says 
it  is  a  sort  of  precious  corundum  of  strong  glass 
lustre,  a  beautiful  green  colour  with  many  degrees 
of  shade,  pellucid  and  doubly  refractive.  Pliny 
enumerates  twelve  species  of  irp&pccyBoi.  They  are 
not  rare  in  Egypt.  (Rosenm.  Alterth.  iv.  1,  34. 
See  Braun.  de  Vest.  Sacerdott.  p.  517,  oq.)  The 
form  np"]3  occurs  in  Ez.  xxviii.  13. 

In  Is.  liv.  12,  rrnpK  \33tt  (lit.  " stones  of  a 
sparkling  gem  ")  are  translated  "  carbuncles,"  and  by 
the  I.XX.  Xffloys  KpvardWov.  mpX  comes  from 
the  root  (TIP,  to  light  a  fire.   Compare  the  Arab. 

£&S  •  to  force  fire  from  the  hearth.  The  same  root 

in  Chald.,  Syr.,  and  Arab,  has  the  force  of  boring ; 
a  meaning  which  may  be  traced  to  the  production 
of  fire  by  rapid  boring  into  wood.  [W.  D.] 

OAB'CAS  (D31D;  'Apxtvalos;  Charchas),  the 
seventh  of  the  seven  "  chamberlains''  (i.  e.  eunuchs, 
D'pnD)  of  king  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  i.  10).  The 
name  has  been  compared  with  the  Sanscrit  Kar- 
kaea  =  severe  (see  Gesenius,  713). 

CARCHE'MISH  (B»D3"13 ;  Xopico^i,  Xap- 
■xtls ;  Charcamis).  The  Scriptural  Carchemish  is 
not,  as  has  generally  been  supposed,  the  classical 
Circesium.  It  lay  very  much  higher  up  the  Eu- 
phrates, occupying  nearly  the  site  of  the  later  Ma- 
hal, or  Hierapolis.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  show 
it  to  have  been,  from  about  B.C.  1100  to  B.C.  850, 
a  chief  city  of  the  Hittites,  who  were  masters  of 
the  whole  of  Syria  from  the  borders  of  Damascus 
to  the  Euphrates  at  Dir,  or  Bireh-jik.  It  seems  to 
have  commanded  the  ordinary  passage  of  the  Eu- 
phrates in  this  part  of  its  course,  and  thus  in  the 
contentions  between  Egypt  and  Assyria  its  posses- 
sion was  of  primary  consequence  (comp.  2  Chr. 
xxxv.  20,  with  Jer.  xlvi.  2).  Carchemish  appears 
to  have  been  taken  by  Pharaoh-Necho  shortly  after 
the  lattle  of  Megiddo  (ab.  B.C.  608),  and  retaken 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  alVer  a  battle  three  years  later, 
B.C.  60o  (Jer.  xlvi.  2).    The  word  Carchemish  ! 


would  mean  "  the  fort  of  Chemosh,"  the  well-known 
deity  of  the  Moabites.  [G.  R.1 

CARE'AH(ITTpf ;  KapiB;  Alex-Kopfa;  Cares), 
father  of  Johanan  (2  K.  xxv.  23),  elsewhere  in  the 
A.  V.  spelt  K  A  READ. 

CA'RIA  (Kapla),  the  southern  part  of  the  region 
which  in  the  X.  T.  is  called  Asia,  and  the  south- 
western part  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.  In 
the  Roman  times  the  name  of  Caria  was  probably 
less  used  than  previously.  At  an  earlier  period  we 
find  it  mentioned  as  a  separate  district  (1  Mace, 
xv.  23).  At  this  time  (B.C.  139)  it  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  privilege  of  freedom,  granted  by 
the  Romans.  A  little  before  it  had  been  assigned 
by  them  to  Rhodes,  and  a  little  later  it  was  incor- 
porated in  the  province  of  Asia.  From  the  context 
it  appears  that  many  Jews  were  resident  in  Caria. 
The  cities  where  they  lived  were  probably  Hali- 
carnassus  (id.),  Cnidus  (»6.  also  Acts  xxvii.  7),  and 
Miletus  (Acts  xx.  15-38).  Off  the  coast  of  Caria 
were  the  islands  Pathos,  Cos,  Rhodes.  [J.  S.  H.] 

CAB'ME  (Xapui;  Alex.  Xap/4 ;  Caret), 
1  Esd.  v.  25.  [Harim.] 

CABTBEL.  Nearly  always  with  the  definite 
article,  ^D"13n,  ».  e.  "  the  park,"  or  "  the  well- 
wooded  place."  1.  (4  KaprfXos;  Carmel.  In  Kings, 
generally  "  Mount  C."  '3H  in ;  Spos  to  Kap/uJ- 

Kiov:  in  the  Prophets,  "Carmel.")  A  mountain 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  and  character- 
istic features  of  the  country  of  Palestine.  As  if  to 
accentuate  more  distinctly  the  bay  which  forms  the 
one  indentation  in  the  coast,  this  noble  ridge,  the 
only  headland  of  lower  and  central  Palestine,  forms  * 
its  southern  boundary,  running  out  with  a  bold  bluff 
promontory  all  but  into  the  very  waves  of  the 
Mediterranean.  From  this  point  it  stretches  in  a 
nearly  straight  line,  bearing  about  S.S.E.,  for  a  little 
more  than  twelve  miles,  when  it  terminates  sud- 
denly by  a  bluff  somewhat  corresponding  to  iU 
western  end,  breaking  down  abruptly  into  the  hills 
of  Jentn  and  Samaria  which  form  at  that  part  the 
central  mass  of  the  country. 

Carmel  thus  stands  as  a  wall  between  the  mari- 
time plain  of  Sharon  on  the  south,  and  the  more 
inland  expanse  of  Esdraelon  ou  the  north.  To- 
wards the  former  the  slopes  or  spurs,  by  which 
the  central  ridge  descends,  are  gradual ;  but  on 
the  north  side  the  gradients  are  more  sudden,  in 
many  places  descending  almost  by  precipices  to  the 
Kishon,  which  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in 
a  direction  generally  parallel  to  the  central  axis. 

The  structure  of  Carmel  is  in  the  main*  the 
Jura  formation  (upper  oolite),  which  is  prevalent  * 
in  the  centre  of  Western  Palestine — a  soft  white 
limestone,  with  nodules  and  veins  of  flint.  As 
usual  in  limestone  formations  it  abounds  in  caves 
("  more  than  2000,"  Mislin,  ii.  46),  often  of  great 
length  and  extremely  tortuous.  At  the  west  end 
are  found  chalk  and  tertiary  breccia  formed  of 
fragments  of  chalk  and  flint  (Russegger,  in  Ritter, 
Pal.  712).  On  the  north-east  of  the  mount,  beyond 
the  Nahr  el  Mvkatta,  plutonic  rocks  appear,  break- 
ing through  the  deposited  strata  and  forming  the 
bepuining  of  the  basalt  formation  which  runs  through 
the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  to  Tabor  and  the  Sea  of  Ga- 
lilee (Ritter,  712,  3).  The  round  stones  known  by 
the  names  of  "  Iapides  Jndaici "  and  "  Elijah's 
!  melons "  are  the  bodies  known  to  geologists  as 
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"geodes."  Their  exterior  is  chert  or  Hitt  of  a 
lightish  brown  colour;  the  interior  hollow,  and 
lined  with  crystals  of  quartz  or  chalcedony.  They 
are  of  the  form,  and  often  the  size,  of  the  large 
water  melons  of  the  east.  Formerly  they  were 
easily  obtained,  but  are  now  very  rarely  found 
(Seetzen,  ii.  131, 4 ;  Parkinson's  Organic  Remains, 

i.  322,  451).  The «' olives"  are  commoner.  They 
are  the  fossil  spines  of  a  kind  of  echinus  (cidaris 
glandifera)  frequent  in  these  strata,  and  in  size 
and  shape  are  exactly  like  the  fruit  (Parkinson,  iii. 
45).  The  "apples"  are  probably  the  shells  of  the 
cidaris  itself.  For  the  legend  of  the  origin  of  these 
"  fruits,"  and  the  position  of  the  "  field  "  or  "  gar- 
den "  of  Elijah  in  which  they  are  found,  see  Mislin, 

ii.  64,  5.* 

In  form  Carmel  is  a  tolerably  continuous  ridge,  at 
the  W.  end  about  600,b  and  the  E.  about  1600  feet 
nbore  the  sea.  The  highest  port  is  some  four  miles 
from  the  east  end,  at  the  village  of  Esfieh,  which, 
according  to  the  measurements  of  the  English  en- 
1  gineers,  is  1728  feet  above  the  sea.  In  appearance 
Carmel  still  maintains  the  character  which  there  .is 
no  reason  to  doubt  was  the  origin  of  its  name.  It 
is  still  clothed  with  the  same  "excellency"  of 
"wood,"  which  supplied  the  prophets  of  Israel  and 
Judah  alike  with  one  of  their  most  favourite 
illustrations  (Is.  xxxiii.  9 ;  Mic.  vii.  14).  Modern 
travellers  delight  to  describe  its  "  rocky  dells  with 
deep  jungles  of  copse" — its  "shrubberies  thicker 
than  any  others  in  central  Palestine"  (Stanley,  MS.) 
— its  "  impenetrable  brushwood  of  oaks  and  other 
evergreens,  tenanted  in  the  wilder  parts  by  a  pro- 
fusion of  game  and  wild  animals"  (Porter,  tfandb.), 
but  in  other  places  bright  with  "  hollyhocks, 
jasmine,  and  various  flowering  creepers  "  (Van  de 
Velde).  "There  is  not  a  flower,  says  the  last-  ! 
named  traveller,  "  that  I  have  seen  in  Galilee,  or  i 
on  the  plains  along  the  coast,  that  I  do  not  find 
here  on  Carmel  .  .  .  still  the  fragrant,  lovely  moun- 
tain that  he  was  of  old  "  (i.  317, 8).  "  The  whole 
mountain  side  was  dressed  with  blossoms  and  flower- 
ing shrubs  and  fragrant  herbs  "  (Martineau,  539). 

Carmel  fell  within  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (Josh.  xix.  26),  which  was  extended  as 
far  south  as  Dor  (Tantura),  probably  to  give 
the  Asherites  a  share,  of  the  rich  corn-growing 
plain  of  Sharon.    The  king  of  "  Joknoam  of  Car- 
mel "  was  one  of  the  Canaanite  chiefs  who  fell ! 
before  the  arms  of  Joshua  (xii .  22).    These  are  the  I 
earliest  notices  which  we  possess  of  the  name. 
There  is  not  in  them  a  hint  of  any  sanctity  as 
attaching  to  the  mount.    But  taking  into  account  | 
the  known  propensity  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  | 
Palestine  to  convert  "  high  places  "  into  sanctuaries  | 
— the  prominence  of  Carmel — the  fact  that  an  altar  I 
of  Jehovah  did  exist  there  before  the  introduction  of 
Baal  worship  into  the  kingdom  (1  K.  xviii.  30)— 
Elijah'*  choice  of  the  place  for  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  such  assemblies  being  commonly  held  at 
holy  places — and  the  custom,  which  appears  to 
have  been  prevalent,  of  resorting  thither  on  new- 
moon  and  sabbath  (2  K.  iv.  23)— -taking  these  into 
account,  there  seem  to  be  grounds  for  believing 
that  from  very  early  times  it  was  considered  as  a 
sacred  spot.    In  later  times  we  know  that  its 
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*  The  legend  Is  sometimes  told  of  Lazarus  (Seetzen, 
Ecuen,  1854,  ii.  134). 

°  The  cupola  of  the  convent  is  900  ft.  above  the 
sea  (Admiralty  Chart,  1583).  For  the  general  form  of 
the  ridge  see  the  section  on  Van  de  Velde'*  new  map. 


reputation  was  not  confined  to  Palestine.  Pytha-  > 
goras  was  led  to  it  by  that  reputation ;  such  is  the 
express  statement  of  his  biographer  lamblichus,  who 
himself  visited  the  mountain ;  Vespasian  too  came  j 
thither  to  consult — so  we  are  told  by  Tacitus  with 
that  mixture  of  fact  and  fable  which  marks  all  the 
heathen  notices  of  Palestine — the  oracle  of  the  god, 
whose  name  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  mountain 
itself;  an  oracle  without  image  or  temple — "  ara 
tantum  et  reverentia  "  {Diet,  of  Geogr.  Carmelus). 

But  that  which  has  made  the  name  of  Carmel 
most  familiar  to  the  modern  world  is  its  intimate 
connexion  with  the  history  of  the  two  great  prophets 
of  Israel — Elijah  and  Elisha.  The  fiery  zeal  of  the 
one,  the  healing  tenderness  of  the  other  are  both 
inseparably  connected  in  our  minds  with  this 
mountain.  Here  Elijah  brought  back  Israel  to 
allegiance  to  Jehovah,  and  slew  the  prophets  of  the 
foreign  and  false  god;  here  at  his  entreaty  were 
consumed  the  successive  "fifties"  of  the  royal 
guard  ;  but  here,  on  the  other  hand,  Elisha  re- 
ceived the  visit  of  the  bereaved  mother  whose  son  he 
was  soon  to  restore  to  her  arms  (2  K.  iv.  25,  &c). 

The  first  of  these  three  events,  without  doubt, 
took  place  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  ridge.  In  fact 
it  is  difficult  to  find  another  site,  the  actual  name 
of  which  has  not  been  preserved,  in  which  every 
particular  is  so  minutely  fulfilled  as  in  this.  The 
tradition  preserved  in  the  convene,  and  among  the 
Druses  of  the  neighbouring  villages — the  names  of 
the  places — the  distance  from  Jezrecl — the  nature 
of  the  locality — the  presence  of  the  never-failing 
spring — all  are  in  its  favour.  It  is,  however, 
remarkable  that  the  identification  has  been  made 
but  lately,  and  also  that  it  should  have  been  made 
by  two  travellers  almost  at  the  same  time — Lieut. 
Van  de  Velde  in  1852,  and  Professor  Stanley  in 
1853.  This  interesting  site  cannot  be  better  de- 
scribed than  in  the  words  of  the  latter  traveller. 

"  The  tradition  is  unusually  trustworthy :  it  is 
perhaps  the  ouly  case  in  Palestine  in  which  the 
recollection  of  an  alleged  event  has  been  actually 
retained  in  the  native  Arabic  nomenclature.  Many 
names  of  towns  have  been  so  preserved,  but  here  is 
no  town,  only  a  shapeless  ruin,  yet  the  spot  has  a 
name— EL  Maharrakah — '  the  burning,  or  '  the 
sacrifice.'  The  Druses  come  here  from  a  distance 
to  perform  a  yearly  sacrifice;  and,  though  it  is 
possible  this  practice  may  have  originated  the 
name,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  practice  itselt 
arose  from  an  earlier  tradition.  .  .  .  But  be  the 
tradition  good  or  bad,  the  localities  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  event  in  almost  every  particular. 
The  summit  thus  marked  out  is  the  extreme 
eastern  point  of  the  range,  commanding  the  last 
view  of  the  sea  behind,  and  the  first  view  of  the 
great  plain  in  front.  .  .  .  There  on  the  highest 
ridge  of  the  mountain  may  well  have  stood  on  its 
sacred  'high-place'  the  altar  of  Jehovah  which 
Jezebel  had  cast  down.  Close  beneath,  on  a  wide 
upland  sweep,  under  the  shade  of  ancient  olives 
and  round  a  well '  of  water,  said  to  be  perennial, 
and  which  may  therefore  have  escaped  the  general 
drought,  and  have  been  able  to  furnish  water  for 
the  trenches  round  the  altar,  must  have  been  ranged 
on  one  side  the  king  and  people  with  the  850 


•  Josephus  distinctly  says  that  the  watcrwas  ob- 
tained from  the  neighbouring  well :  arb  rijs  Kpqvrri 
(Ant.  viu.  13,  §5).  There  is  therefore  no  occasion 
for  the  "  coincidence  "  discovered  by  l*rof.  Blunt,  Vnd. 
Comadmea  (II.  xxii.). 
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prophets  of  Baal  and  Astarte,  and  on  the  other  the 
solitary  and  commanding  figure  of  the  prophet  of 
Jehovah.  Full  before  them  opened  the  whole  plain 
of  Esdraelon:  the  city  of  Jezreel,  with  Ahab's 
palace  and  Jezebel's  temple,  distinctly  visible:  in 
the  nearer  foreground,  immediately  under  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  was  clearly  seen  the  winding  bed 
of  the  Kishon."  To  this  may  be  added  that  a 
knoll  is  pointed  out  between  the  ridge  and  the 
plain,  bearing  the  name  of  Tell  JCasis,*  "  the  hill 
of  the  Priests,"  and  that  the  modem  name  of 
the  Kishon  is  Nuhr  el  Muiatta,  "the  river  of 
slaughter."  "  The  closing  scene  still  remains.  From 
the  slaughter  by  the  side  of  the  Kishon  the  king 
went  up  to  the  glades  of  Carmel  to  join  in  the 
sacrificial  feast.  And  Elijah  too  ascended  to  the 
'  top  of  the  mountain,'  and  there  with  his  face  on 
the  earth  remained  wrapt  in  prayer,  while  his 
servant  mounted  to  the  highest  point  of  all,  whence 
there  is  a  wide  view  of  the  blue  reach  of  the 
Mediterranean,  over  the  western  shoulder  of  the 
ridge.  .  .  .  Seven  times  the  servant  climbed  and 
looked,  and  seven  times  there  was  nothing  ...  At 
last  out  of  the  far  horizon  there  rose  a  little  cloud,* 
aud  it  grew  in  the  deepening  shades  of  evening  till 
the  whole  sky  was  overcast,  and  the  forests  of 
Carmel  shook  in  the  welcome  sound  of  the  mighty 
winds,  which  in  eastern  regions  precede  a  coming 
tempest"  (Sinai  St  Palestine,  p.  353-6). 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  later 
incident  in  the  life  of  the  same  great  prophet 
took  place  on  Carmel.  .  This  was  when  he  "caused 
lire  to  come  down  from  heaven"  and  consnme 
the  two  "  fifties  "  of  the  guard  which  Ahaziah 
had  despatched  to  take  him  prisoner,  for  having 
stopped  his  messengers  to  Baalzebub  the  god 
of  Ekron  (2  K.  i.  9-15).  [See  Elijah,  p.  529.] 
In  this  narrative  our  Version,  as  is-  too  fre- 
quently the  case,  conceals  the  force  of  the  ori- 
ginal by  imperfect  translation.  "  A  hill "  (v.  9) 
should  be  "  the  mount "  pnn),  the  word  always 
used  for  Carmel,  and,  in  connexion  with  Elijah,  for 
Carmel  only,  with  the  exception  of  Sinai,  which  ot 
course  cannot  be  intended  here.  Josephus  {Ant. 
ix.  2,  §1),  with  equal  force,  has  M  Tfli  Kopv+rjt 
rod  Spout. 

The  tradition  in  the  present  convent  is,  that 
Elijah  and  Elisha  both  resided  on  the  mountain, 
and  a  cave  is  actually  shown  under  the  high-altar 
of  the  church  as  that  of  Elijah.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Scripture  to  sanction  such  a  statement  with 
regard  to  Elijah,  but  in  the  case  of  Elisha,  the 
tradition  may  rest  on  better  grounds.  After  the 
iiscent  of  Elijah,  Elisha  went  to  Mount  Carmel 
(ii  K.  ii.  25),  though  only  for  a  time ;  but  he  was 
■■gain  there  at  the  Shunammite's  visit  (iv.  25),  and 
that  at  a  time  when  no  festival,  no  "  new  moon  or 
sabbath"  (v.  23),  required  his  presence.  (In  iv. 
'■17,  there  is  nearly  the  same  error  as  was  noticed 
above  in  reference  to  i.  9 ;  «  the  hill "  should  be 
rendered  "  the  mount.") 
This  is  the  last  mention  of  Carmel  as  the  scene 
1  of  any  eveut  in  the  sacred  history.  Its  sanctity 
no  doubt  remained,  but  it  is  its  richness  and  its 
prominence — "  Tabor  among  the  mountains ;  Car- 
mel by  the  sea" — which  appear  to  have  taken  hold 
of  the  poets  of  the  nation,  both  of  Israel  and  Judah, 


and  their  references  to  it  are  frequent  and  charac- 
teristic (Cant.  vii.  5:  Is.  xxxv. 2,  xxxvii.24;  Jer.xlvi 
18,1. 19;  Am.  i.  2,  ix.  3;  Mic.  vii.  14;  Nali.  i.4). 

Carmel  has  derived  its  modern  name  from  the 
great  prophet ;  Mar  Elyas  is  the  common  designs-' 
tion,  Kirmel  being  occasionally,  but  only  seldom, 
heard.    It  is  also  the  usual  name  of  the  convent, 
though  dedicated  "  in  honorem  BB.  Virginia  Marine." 

Professor  Stanley  has  pointed  out  (S.  and  P. 
352)  that  it  is  not  any  connexion  with  Elijah  that 
gives  the  convent  its  interest  to  the  western  world, 
but  the  celebrated  order  of  the  Barefooted  Carmelite  - 
Friars, that  has  sprung  from  it,  and  carried  its  name 
into  Europe.  The  order  is  said  in  the  traditions  of 
the  Latin  Church  to  have  originated  with  Elijah 
himself  (St.  John  of  Jems,  quoted  in  Mislin,  49), 
but  the  convent  was  founded  by  St.  Louis,  and  its  * 
French  origin  is  still  shown  by  the  practice  of  un- 
furling the  Fiench  flag  on  various  occasions. 
Edward  I.  of  England  was  a  brother  of  the  order, 
and  one  of  its  most  famous  generals  was  Simon 
Stokes  of  Kent  (see  the  extracts  in  Wilson's  Lands, 
ii.  246.  For  the  convent  and  the  singular  legends 
connecting  Mount  Carmel  with  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  Our  Lord  see  Mislin,  ii.  47-50).  By  Napoleon 
it  was  used  as  a  hospital  during  the  siege  of  Acre, 
and  after  his  retreat  was  destroyed  by  the  Ambs. 
At  the  time  of  Irby  and  Mangles's  visit  (1817) 
only  one  friar  remained  there  (Irby,  60). 

2.  (Xfpfi4k  in  Josh. ;  to  KdfjMjAo*  in  Sam. ; 
Charmer)  a  town  in  the  mountainous  country  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  55),  familiar  to  us  as  the  residence 
of  Nabal  (1  Snm.  xxv.  2,  5,  7,  40),  and  the  native 
place  of  David's  favourite  wife,  "  Abigail  the  Car- 
melitess  "  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  1).  This 
was  doubtless  the  Carmel  at  which  Saul  set  up  a 
"place"  (*1\  i.  e.  literally  a  "hand;"  comp.  2 

Sam.  xviii.  18,  "Absalom's  place,"  where  the 
same  word  is  used)  after  his  victory  Over  Amalek 
(1  Sam.  xv.  12).  And  this  Carmel,  and  not  the 
northern  mount,  must  have  been  the  spot  at  which 
king  Uzziah  had  his  vineyards  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  10  ). 
In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was  the  sent 
of  a  Roman  garrison  (Onomasitcon,  Carmel  us). 
The  place  appears  in  the  wars  of  the  Crusades, 
having  been  held  by  king  Amalrich  against  Sala- 
din  in  1172.  The  ruins  of  the  town,  now  Kur- 
mul,  still  remain  at  ten  miles  below  Hebron  in 
a  slightly  S.E.  direction,  close  to  those  of  Main 
(Maon),  Zif  (Ziph),  and  other  places  named  with 
Carmel  in  Josh.  xv.  55.  They  are  described  both 
by  Robinson  (i.  494-8)  and  by  Van  dc  Velde  (ii.  77- 
79),  and  appear  to  be  of  great  extent.  Conspicuous 
among  them  is  a  castle  of  great  strength,  in  the  walls 
of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  the  large  bevelled 
masonry  characteristic  of  Jewish  buildings.  There 
is  also  a  very  fine  and  large  reservoir.  This  is  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  king  Amalrich 's  occupation 
of  the  place,  and  now  gives  the  castle  its  name  of 
Kasr  el-Dirkeh  (Van  de  Velde,  ii.  78).  [U.] 

CARHI  ;  Xap/il ;  Charmi).    1.  A  man 

of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  father  of  Achan,  the  "  troubler 
of  Israel "  (Josh.  vii.  1,18;  1  Chr.  ii.  7),  accord- 
ing to  the  first  two  passages  the  son  of  Zabdi  or 
Zimri.  [Zabdi.]  In  1  Chr.  iv.  1  the  name  is 
given  as  that  of  a  "  son  of  Judah ;"  but  the  same 


But  this  knoll  appear*,  from  the  description  of  Van  j  •  This  cloud  is  treated  in  the  formularies  of  the 
.•elde  (i.  330),  and  from  his  new  map  (Dec.  1858),  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  type  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
only  one  in  which  it  is  marked,  to  be  too  far  off. !  (Sec  Mislin,  ii.  p.  44,  and  Bmiarium  Rom.  July  16.) 
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person  is  probably  intended ;  because  (1)  no  son  of 
Jadah  of  that  name  is  elsewhere  mentioned ;  and 
(2)  because,  out  of  the  five  names  who  in  this  pas- 
sage are  said  to  be  "sons"  of  Judah,  none  but 
l'harez  are  strictly  in  that  relation  to  him.  Hezron 
is  the  2nd  generation,  Hur  the  4th,  and  Shobal 
the  6th. 

2.  The  4th  son  of  Reuben,  progenitor  of  the 
family  of  the  Carmites  ('DT3n)  (Gen.  xlvi.  9  ; 
Ex.  vi.  14;  Num.  xxvi.  6;  lChr.  v.  3).  [G.] 

CABNA'IM  (Kapvaty ;  Alex.  Kdpyttr ;  Car- 
natm),  a  large  and  fortified  city  in  the  country  east 
of  Jordan — "  the  land  of  Galaad ;"  containing  a 
"temple"  (to  ri/uyos  ty  K.).  It  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  t.  26, 
.  43, 44).  Under  the  name  of  CARNION  (to  Kapvlov) 
the  same  occurrence  is  related  in  2  Mace.  xii.  21, 
26,  the  temple  being  called  the  AtargaTEION 
(to  'Arapyartioy).  This  enables  us  to  identify  it 
with  Ashteroth-Karnaim.  [G.] 

CABNI'ON.  [Carnaim.] 
CARPENTER.  [Handicraft.] 
CAB'PUS  (Kipros ;  on  the  accentuation,  see 
Winer's  Grammar,  6th  ed.  p.  49),  a  Christian  at 
Trans,  with  whom  St.  Paul  states  that  he  left  a 
cloak  (2  Tim.  iv.  13);  on  which  of  his  journeys  it 
is  uncertain,  but  probably  in  passing  through  Asia 
Minor  after  his  first  captivity,  tor  the  last  time  before 
his  martyrdom  at  Rome.  According  to  Hippolytus, 
Carpus  was  bishop  of  Berytns  in  Thrace,  called 
Berrhoea  in  the  Synopsis  de  Vita  et  Morte  Pro- 
phetarum,  which  passes  under  the  name  of  Doro- 
theusofTyre.  [H.A.] 

CARRIAGE.  This  word  occurs  only  six  times 
in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  and  it  may  be  useful  to 
remind  the  reader  that  in  none  of  these  does  it  bear 
its  modem  sense,  but  signifies  what  we  now  call 
"  baggage."  The  Hebrew  words  so  rendered  are 
three.    1.  *f>3,  c'le,  generally  translated  "stuff" 

or  "  vessels."  It  is  like  the  Greek  word  ax «Co  j  ;  and 
in  its  numerous  applications  perhaps  answers  most 
nearly  to  the  English  word  "  things."  This  word, 
rendered  "  carriage,"  occurs  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  22 — 
"  David  left  his  '  baggage'  in  the  hands  of  the  keeper 
of  the  *  baggage :' "  also  Is.  x.  28 — "  At  Michmash 
he  hath  left  his  '  baggage.' " 

2.  PPH33,  Cebudah.  "  heavy  matters,"  Judg. 
xviii.  21  only,  though  perhaps  the  word  may  bear 
a  signification  of  "  preciousness,"  which  is  sometimes 
attached  to  the  root,  and  may  allude  to  the  newly 
acquired  treasures  of  the  Danites  (LXX.  Alex.  ity 
ktt}0lv  ri)y  eVSofo*). 

3.  The  word  rendered  "  carriages  "  in  Is.  xlvi.  1 
should,  it  would  appear  (Ges.  Thes.  917  6 ;  Jesaia, 
ii.  101),  be  "  your  burdens." 

4.  In  the  N.  T.,  Acts  xxi.  15,  '*  we  took  up  our 
carriages"  is  the  rendering  of  hrtaKtvaaintyoi, 
and  here  also  the  meaning  is  simply  "  baggage  " 
(Jer.  praeparatf). 

5.  But  in  the  margin  of  1  Sam.  xvii.  20,  and 
xxvi.  5,  7 — and  there  only — "carriage"  is  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  a  wagon  or  cart ;  the  "  place 
of  the  carriage"  answering  to  "  trench  "  in  the  text. 
The  Hebrew  word  is  bsim,  from  rbiv.,  a  wagon, 

and  the  allusion  is  to  the  circle  of  wagons  which 
surrounded  the  encampment  (Ges.  Thcs.  989). 

For  carriages  in  the  modern  sense,  see  Cart  ; 
Chariot.  [G.] 


CAB'SHENA  (tMBH3 ;  1XX.  omits ;  Char- 
strut),  one  of  the  seven  princes  C^?)  of  Persia  and 
Media  who  "  saw  the  king's  face,  and  sat  the  first 
iu  the  kingdom"  of  Ahasuerus  (Est.  i.  14).  A 
similar  name,  Carshen,  is  found  in  modern  Persian. 
For  other  derivations  from  the  ancient  dialects  of 
Persia,  see  Gesenius,  717. 

CART  (n^3g;  a>a{a;  plaustrum;  also  ren- 
dered "  wagon,"  Gen.  xlv.  19,  27  ;  Num.  vii.  3,  7, 
8:  from      ,  roll,  Ges.  p.  989),  a  vehicle  drawn 

by  cattle  (2  Sam.  vi.  6),  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  chariot  drawn  by  horses.  [Chariot.]  Carts 
and  wagons  were  either  open  or  covered  (Num. 
vii.  3),  and  were  used  for  conveyance  of  persons 
(Gen.  xlv.  19),  burdens  (1  Sam.  vi.  7,  8),  or  pro- 
duce (Am.  U.  13).  As  there  are  no  roads  in  Syria 
and  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  wheel- 
carriages  for  any  purpose  except  conveyance  of 
agricultural  produce  are  all  but  unknown ;  and 
though  modern  usage  has  introduced  European  car- 
riages drawn  by  horses  into  Egypt,  they  were 
unknown  there  also  in  times  comparatively  recent. 
(Stanley,  8.  f.  P.  135;  Porter,  Damascus,  i.  339 ; 
Lynch,  Narrative,  75, 84;  Niebuhr,  Voyage,\.  123; 
Layard,  Nin.  ii.  75 ;  Mrs.  Poole,  Englishwoman  in 
Egypt,  2nd  series,  77.)  The  only  cart  used  in 
Western  Asia  has  two  wheels  of  solid  wood  (Olearius, 
Travels,  418;  Sir  R.  Porter,  Travels,  ii.  533). 
For  the  machine  used  for  threshing  in  Egypt  and 
Syria,  see  Threshing.  But  in  the  monuments  of 
ancient  Egypt  representations  are  found  of  carts 


Egyptinn  cart  with  two  wheel*.  (Wilkinwn.) 


with  two  wheels,  having  -four  or  six  spokes,  used 
for  carrying  produce,  and  of  one  used  for  religious 
purposes  having  four  wheels  with  eight  spokes.  A 


Egyixttn  can  wilU  four  wheel*.  (WilkhMun.) 


bas-relief  at  Nineveh  represents  a  cart  having  two 
wheels  with  eight  spokes,  drawn  by  oxen,  conveying 
female  captives;  and  others  represent  carts  cap- 
tured from  enemies  with  captives,  and  also  some 
used  in  carrying  timber  and  other  articles  (Layard, 
Nin.  ii.  396,  Nin.  4  Bab.  134,  447,  583,  Mon. 
of  Bab.  pt.  ii.  pis.  12,  17).   Four-wheeled  carriages 
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CARVING 


nre  said  by  Pliny  (JT.  H.  vii.  56)  to  have  been  in- 
rented  by' the  Phrygians  (Wilkinson,  Ana.  Egypt. 
Abndgm.  i.  384,  385 ;  ii.  39,  47).    The  carta 


Awynaa  emit  drawn  by  o*en.   (LujMd,  li.  Stt.) 

used  in  India  for  conveying  goods,  called  Suggar  or 
Hackeri,  have  two  wheels,  in  the  former  case  of 
solid  wood,  in  the  latter  with  spokes.  They  are 
drawn  by  oxen  harnessed  to  a  pole  (Capper,  tndia, 
pp.  346,  352).  TH.  W.  P.] 


Modi-rn  I  ml  tun  out 


CARVING.  1.  JlJ^pD,  aimed  work  in  relief, 
from  J}?p,  cane;  in  pi."  rrij^po,  caned  figures. 
2.  nEhn,  from  Enn,  cane  =  xapiaaa.  3. 
npTO,  participle  in  Pual  of  (Dpn  not  used)  ppn? 
cut,  delineate :  engraved,  or  caned  (work),  1  K.  vi. 
35.     4.  innS,  caned  work,  from  nriS,  open, 

applied  to  wood,  1  K.  vii.  36 ;  to  gems,  Ex.  xxviii. 
9,  36;  2Chr.  ii.  6,  13;  to  stone,  Zech.  iii,  9; 
y\v<p4,  y\vnpa,  iyxoXarriy ;  caelatura. 

The  arts  of  carving  and  engraving  were  much  in 
request  in  the  construction  both  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  the  Temple  (Ex.  xxxi.  2,  5,  xxxv.  33 ;  1  K.  vi. 
18,  35 ;  Ps.  lxxiv.  6),  as  well  as  in  the  ornament- 
ation of  the  priestly  dresses  (Ex.  xxviii.  9-36 ;  Zech. 

iii.  9 ;  2  Chr.  ii.  6, 14).  In  Solomon's  time  Humm 
the  Phoenician  had  the  chief  care  of  this  as  of  the 
larger  architectural  works.  [H.  W.  P.] 

CASIPH'IA  (KJDD3 ;  ir  ipyuptv  ™  ri*ov ; 
Chaspia),  a  place  of  uncertain  site  on  the  road 
between  Babylon  and  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  17). 
Neither  the  Caspiae  Pylae  nor  the  city  Kaswin, 
with  which  some  writers  have  attempted  to 
identify  it,  are  situated  upon  this  route.  (Gesen. 
T/ics.  703.) 

CAS'LEU  (XafftKtv ;  Caslcu),  1  Mac.  i.  54 ; 

iv.  52,  59;  2  Mac.  i.  9,  18;  x.  5.  [Chisleu  ; 
Months.] 


CASSIA 

CAS'LUHIM  (DTI^PI ;  Xaeriutrutu ;  Chas- 
luim),  a  Mizrsite  people  or  tribe  (Gen.  x.  14; 
1  Chr.  i.  12).  In  both  passages  in  which  this 
word  occurs,  it  would  appear,  as  the  text  now 
stands,  as  if  the  Philistines  came  forth  from  the 
Casluhim,  and  not  from  the  Caphtorim,  as  is  else- 
where expressly  stated :  here  therefore  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  transposition  [Caphtor].  The  only 
clue  we  have  as  yet  to  the  position  of  the  Casluhim 
is  their  place  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Mizraim  be- 
tween the  Pathrusim  and  the  Caphtorim,  whence  it 
is  probable  that  they  were  seated  in  Upper  Egypt 
[Hatueos  ;  Caphtor].  The  LXX.  seem  to  iden- 
tify them  with  the  WilXfa  of  Ps.  lxviii.  31  (A.  V. 
"princes"),  which  some,  though  not  the  LXX.  in 
that  place,  take  to  be  a  proper  name,  and  compare 
with  the  native  civil  name  of  Hermopolis  Magna. 
This  would  place  the  Casluhim  in  the  Heptanomis 
[Hashmahnim].  Bochart  (Phaleg,  iv.  31)  sug- 
gests the  identity  of  the  Casluhim  and  the  Colchians, 
who  are  said  to  have  been  an  Egyptian  colony  (He- 
rod, ii.  104 ;  Diod.  Sic.  i.  28),  but  this  story  and 
the  similarity  of  name  (Ges.  Thcs.  s.  v.)  do  not  seem 
sufficient  to  render  the  supposition  a  probable  one. 
Gesenius,  however,  gives  it  his  support  (Thcs.  I.  c). 
Forster  conjectures  the  Casluhim  to  be  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Cassiotis,  the  tract  in  which  is  the  slight 
elevation  called  Mount  Casius  (Epp.  ad  Michaelis,  p. 
16  sq.).  Bunsen  assumes  this  to  be  proved  (Bibcl- 
trerk,  p.  26).  There  is,  however,  a  serious  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  this  supposition — the  nature  of  the 
•Trouud,  a  low  littoral  tract  of  rock,  covered  with 
titling  and  even  quick  sand,  like  the  neighbouring 
•  Serbonian  bog,"  and  which  we  cannot  suppose 
ever  to  have  supported  much  animal  or  vegetable 
lite,  tar  less  a  whole  people  or  tribe.     [R.  S.  P.] 

CAS'PHON  (Xao-^v;  Alex.  Xa<r<fxW),  1 
Mace.  v.  36.  [Casphor.] 

CAS'PHOR  (Xavifxip ;  Casphor),  one  of  the 
fortified  cities  in  the  "  land  of  Galaad  "  (1  Mace, 
v.  26),  in  which  the  Jews  took  refuge  from  the 
Ammonites  under  Thnotheus  (comp.  ver.  6),  and 
which  with  other  cities  was  taken  by  Judas  Macca- 
baeus  (v.  36).  In  the  latter  passage  the  name  is 
given  as  Casphon,  and  in  2  Mace.  xii.  13  as 
Caspis,  if  indeed  the  same  place  is  referred  to,  which 
is  not  quite  clear  (see  Ewald  iv.  359  note).  [G.] 

CAS'PIS  (KftViriK;  Casphin),  a  strong  fortified 
city — whether  east  or  west  of  Jordan  is  not  plain — 
having  near  it  a  lake  (\lprri)  two  stadia  in  breadth. 
It  was  taken  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  with  great 
slaughter  (2  Mace.  xii.  13,  16).  The  parallel 
history  of  the  1st  Book  of  Maccabees  mentions 
a  city  named  Casphor  or  Casphon,  with  which 
Caspis  may  be  identical — but  the  narratives  diffei 
materially.  [G.] 

CASSIA  (frji?,  rfePVj? ;  Iplt ;  Gen.  Ip4»,, 
Koala  ;  casta,  stacte).  Cassia  is  mentioned  in  Ex. 
xxx.  24,  among  the  ingredients  of  the  holy  oil  of 
anointing ;  and  in  Ez.  xxvii.  19,  as  one  of  the  articles 
of  merchandize  in  the  markets  of  Tyre.  In  Ps. 
xlv.  8,  it  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  myrrh 
and  aloes  as  being  used  to  scent  garments  with. 

Cassia  is  the  rind  of  an  aromatic  plant  somewhat 
like  cinnamon,  but  not  of  so  fine  and  sweet  a  flavour. 
It  is  mentioned  frequently  by  ancient  writers. 
(Theophrast.  J/ist.  PI.  ix.  5;  Plin.  xii.  19 ;  Dioscor. 
i.  12.)  Dioscoridcs  mentions  a  kind  of  cassia  called 
kittu,  a  ^yriac  form  of  mp.    The  root  of  iTJp 
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is  Tlj?,  to  cut  or  split.   The  name  was  given  to 

this  plant  because  of  the  splitting  of  its  stalks. 
(Schleusn.  Lex.  V.  T.  Koala.)  The  shrub  is  said 
to  grow  in  India  and  Arabia.  It  is  not  the  Laurus 
cassia  of  Malabar  ;  for  this  is  only  a  wild  species  of 
the  Cinnamon  Ceylonicum.  Xl'llPY?,  pi.  of  ilJPSp, 
is  from  the  root  Jfttj?,  to  abrade  the  bark,  and 
would  seem  to  be  the  same  plant  or  bark  as  iTJj5 ; 

possibly  some  preparation  of  it  in  a  form  suitable 
for  scenting  garments.  [W.  D.] 

CASTLE.  [Fortifications.] 

CAS  TOR  AND  POLTUX,  the  Dioscuri 
(Aioo-KoOpoi,  Acts  xxviii.  11).  For  the  mythology 
of  the.-*  two  heroes,  the  twin-sons  of  Jupiter  and 
Leila,  we  must  refer  to  the  Diet,  of  Biog.  and 
Mythol.  We  have  here  to  do  with  them  only  so 
far  as  they  were  connected  with  seafaring  life. 
They  were  regarded  as  the  tutelary  divinities  (Btoi 
trarijpts)  of  sailors.  They  appeared  in  heaven  as 
the  constellation  of  Gemini.  Immediately  on  ship- 
board they  were  recognised  in  the  phosphoric  lights, 
called  by  modern  Italian  Bailors  £Ae  fires  of  St. 
Elmo,  which  play  about  the  masts  and  the  sails 
("  In  magna  tempests te  apparent  quasi  stellae  velo 
insidentes :  adjuvari  se  tunc  periclitantes  existimant 
I'ollucis  et  Castoris  numine,  Senec.  Nat.  Quaes,  i. 
1  ;  comp.  Plin.  ii.  37).  Hence  the  frequent  allu- 
sions of  Roman  poets  to  these  divinities  in  con- 
nexion with  navigation  (see  especially  Hor.  Carm. 
i.  3.  2,  "  fratres  Heleuae,  lucida  sidera,"  and  iv.  8. 
31 ).  As  the  ship  mentioned  here  by  St.  Luke  was 
from  Alexandria,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice 
that  Castor  and  Pollux  were  specially  honoured  in 
the  neighbouring  district  of  Cyrenaica  (Schol.  Pind. 
1'ylh.  v.  6).  In  Catull.  iv.  27,  we  have  distinct 
mention  of  a  boat  dedicated  to  them.  See  also 
lxviii.  65.  In  art  these  divinities  were  sometimes 
represented  simply  as  stars  hovering  over  a  ship, 
hot  more  frequently  as  young  men  on  horseback, 
with  conical  caps,  and  stars  above  them  (see  the 
coins  of  Khegium,  a  city  of  Bruttii,  at  which  St. 


Silver  coin  of  Bruttii.  Obv. :  llendx  of  Castor  and  Pollux  to  riglit. 
Rev.  :  Ostur  nod  Pollux  mounted,  advancing  to  right.  In  the 
exergue  BPKTTMN. 

Paul  touched  on  the  voyage  in  question,  v.  13). 
Such  figures  were  probably  painted  or  sculptured 
at  the  bow  of  the  ship  (hence  Tapixrnpnv ;  see 
Diet,  of  Antu).  art.  Insigne).  This  custom  was 
very  frequent  in  ancient  shipbuilding.  Herodotus 
says  fiii.  37)  that  the  Phoenicians  used  to  place 
the  figures  of  deities  at  the  bow  of  their  vessels. 
Virgil  (Aen.  x.  209)  and  Ovid  (Trist.  i.  10,  2) 
supply  us  with  illustrations  of  the  practice;  and 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  (Cramer's  Catena,  ad  I.  c.)  says 
that  such  was  always  the  Alexandrian  method  of  or- 
namenting each  side  of  the  prow.  [SHIP.]  [J.  S.  H.] 

CAT  (aXKovpos ;  catta).  This  animal  is  men- 
tioned only  in  Bar.  vi.  22,  as  among  those  which 
defile  the  gods  of  the  heathen  with  impunity.  The 


etymology  of  at\ovpos  given  by  Phavorinus,  rapa 
to  cdXAcir  tV  oipiw,  i.  e.  from  moving  the  tail. 
agrees  with  the  habit  of  the  cat.  Martial  (xiii.  69) 
says — 

I  "  Pannonicas  nobis  nurjqm.ni  dedit  Umbrla  cartas ;" 
this  being  the  only  mention  of  catta  in  classical 
writers.    Bochart  thinks  that  by  the  word  D>tTt) 

in  Is.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  14,  Jer.  I.  39,  and  Ps.  Ixxiv. 
14,  some  species  of  cats  are  meant ;  but  this  is  very 
doubtful.  [W.  D.] 

CATERPILLAR.  [Locust.] 

CATHU'A  (Kofloud ;  Canna),  1  Esd.  v.  30. 
Apparently  answers  to  Giddel  in  Hebrew  text, 

CAVE  (myO ;  trr^Kaioy ;  spelunca  ;  in  A.  V. 
Is.  ii.  19,  hole;  Jer.  vii.  11,  den;  Josh.  xiii.  4, 
literatim,  Mearah ;  Maara,  Vulg.).  I.  The  chalky 
limestone  of  which  the  rocks  of  Syria  and  Palestine 
chiefly  consist  presents,  as  is  the  case  in  all  limestone 
formations,  a  vast  number  of  caverns  and  natural 
fissures,  many  of  which  have  also  been  artificially 
enlarged  and  adapted  to  various  purposes  both  of 
shelter  and  defence.  (Page,  Text-Book  of  Geology, 
p.  141 ;  Kitto,  Phys.  Geogr.  of  Pal.  p.  72.)  This 
circumstance  has  also  given  occasion  to  the  use  of 
so  large  a  number  of  words  as  are  employed  in  the 
Scriptures  to  denote  caves,  holes,  and  fissures,  some 
of  them  giving  names  to  the  towns  and  places  and 
their  neighbourhood.  Out  of  them,  besides  No.  I., 
may  be  selected  the  following : — 

II.  "Wn  or  ~hT\  (Ges.  p.  458),  a  hole;  usually 
rpdryXt),  and  caverna.    From  this  come  (a),  ♦"lb 

dweller  in  caves,  the  name  of  the  Horites  of  Mount 
Seir,  Wady  Ghoeyer,  expelled  by  the  Edomites, 
probably  alluded  to  by  Job,  a  Troglodyte  race 
spoken  of  by  Strabo.  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  21 ;  Dcut. 
ii.  12  ;  Job  xxi.  6  ;  Strab.  i.  42,  xvi.  775-776 ; 
Burckhardt,  Syria,  410  ;  Robinson,  ii.  69,  157 ; 
Stanley,  S.  #  P.  §§68-71.)  [Horites.]  (i)  Jlin, 

land  of  caverns  (Ex.  xlvii.  16,  18 ;  Burckhardt, 
Syria,  110,  286);  Aopwirit,  LXX.;  Auran,  Vulg. 
[Hauran.]  (c)  |Hr7V3.  house  of  caverns,  the 
two  towns  of  Beth-horon  (Josh.  xvi.  3, 5).  [Beth- 
HORON.]  (d)  DJlfVI,  two  caverns,  the  town  Horo- 
naim  (Is.  xv.  5).  [Horonaim.] 

HI.  D'lJn,  places  of  refuge  in  rocks  (Ges. 

445)  for  birds,  Cant.  ii.  14 ;  ffieinj ;  foramina 
petrae,  Obad.  3 ;  tWal ;  scissurae  petrarum ;  A.  V. 
clefts. 

iy.  iTIPtip  ;  rpvpaKta ;  antrum ;  A.  V.  den  ; 

a  ravine  through  which  water  flows  (Ges.  858), 
Judg.  vi.  2. 

The  caves  of  Syria  and  Palestine  are  still  used, 
either  occasionally  or  permanently,  as  habitations : 
as  at  Andb,  near  Szalt,  Ramoth-Gilead  (Buckingham , 
Travels  in  Syria,  62).  The  shepherds  near  He- 
bron leave  their  villages  in'  the  summer  to  dwell 
in  caves  and  ruins,  in  order  to  be  nearer  to  their 
flocks  and  fields  (Robinson,  i.  212).  Almost  all  the 
habitations  at  Om-keis,  Gadara,  are  caves  (Burck- 
hardt, p.  273).  An  extensive  system  of  caves  exists 
at  Beit  Jibrin,  Eleutheropolis,  in  Judah,  which  has 
served  tor  residence  or  concealment,  though  now 
disused  (Robinson,  ii.  53) ;  and  another  between 
Bethlehem  and  Hebron  (Irby  and  Mangles,  103). 

The  most  remarkable  caves  noticed  in  Scripture 
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are : — 1.  That  in  which  Lot  dwelt  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  30).  2.  The  care  of 
Machpelah  (xxiii.  17).  3.  Cave  of  Makkedah  (Josh, 
x.  ll>).  4.  Cave  of  Adullam  (1  Sam.  xiii.  1). 
5.  Cave  of  Engedi  (xxiv.  3).  6.  Obndiah's  cave 
( 1  K.  xviii.  4).  7.  Klijah's  cave  in  Horeb  (xix.  9). 
8,  9.  The  rock  sepulchres  of  Lazarus,  and  of  our 
Lord  (John  xi.  38;  Matt,  xxvii.  60).  Some  of 
these  may  be  identified,  and  to  others  approximate, 
if  not  absolutely  identical,  sites  may  be  assigned. 
Thus  the  existing  caverns  near  the  S.E.  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  serve  fully  to  justify  the  mention  of  a 
care  as  the  place  of  Lot's  retirement ;  as  those  on 
the  W.  side  agree  both  in  situation  and  in  name 
with  the  caves  of  En-gedi  (Lynch,  Narrative, 
234  ;  Robinson,  i.  500 ;  Stanley,  296).  The  cave 
of  Machpelah  undoubtedly  lies  beneath  the  mosque 
at  Hebron  (Robinson,  ii.  79 ;  Stanley,  149 ;  Benj. 
of  Tudela,  Early  Trav.  86).  The  cave  of  Mak- 
kedah  can  hardly  be  the  one  to  which  tradition  has 
assigned  the  name  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  93) ;  for 
though  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  cave 
was  close  to  the  town  of  Makkedah,  yet  the  situation 
of  the  great  caverns  both  at  Beit  Jibrtn  and  at 
Deir  Dobbin  in  neither  case  agrees  with  that  of 
Makkedah  as  given  by  Eusebius,  eight  miles  from 
Eleutheropolis  (Reland,  885;  Robinson,  ii.  23, 
53;  Stanley,  211).  The  site  assigned  by  the 
same  ancient  authority  to  Adullam,  10  m.  E.  of 
Eleutheropolis,  agrees  as  little  with  that  of  the 
cave  believed  by  tradition  to  have  been  David's 
hiding-place,  viz.  in  the  Wady  KkOreMn  at  the 
S.E.  of  Bethlehem,  which  in  some  respects  agrees 
with  the  Scripture  narrative  better  than  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Deir  Dubbin,  assigned  to  it  by  Mr. 
Stanley.  (See  1  Sam.  xx.  6,  and  particularly  xxii. 
3,  4  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  12,  §3  ;  Reland,  549;  Irby 
and  Mangles,  103 ;  Robinson,  i.  482 ;  Stanley,  259.) 

The  cave  in  which  Obadiah  concealed  the  pro- 
phets cannot  now  be  identified,  but  it  was  probably 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  m  which  abun- 
dant instances  of  caves  fit  for  such  a  purpose  might 
be  pointed  out. 

The  sites  of  the  cave  of  Elijah,  as  well  as  of  the 

cleft"  of  Moses  on  Mount  Horeb  (Ex.  xxxiii.  22), 
are  also  obviously  indeterminate;  for  though  tradi- 
tion has  not  only  assigned  a  place  for  the  former 
on  Jebel  Musa,  and  consecrated  the  spot  by  a  chapel, 
there  are  caves  on  the  competing  summit  of  SerbaM, 
to  one  or  other  of  which  it  might  with  equal  proba- 
bility be  transferred.  (Stanley,  49 ;  Robinson,  i. 
103 ;  Burckhardt,  608.) 

Besides  these  special  caves  there  is  frequent  men- 
tion in  O.  T.  of  caves  as  places  of  refuge.  Thus  the 
Israelites  are  said  to  have  taken  refuge  from  the 
Philistines  in  "holes"  (ISam.xiv.  11):  to  which  the 
name  of  the  scene  of  Jonathan's  conflict,  AUkkm&a 
(Michmash),  sufficiently  answers.  (Stanley,  204 ; 
Rob.  i.  440;  Irby,  89.)  So  also  in  the  time  of 
Gideon  they  had  taken  refuge  from  the  Midianites 
in  dens  and  cares  and  strongholds,  such  as  abound 
in  the  mountain  region  of  Manasseh.  (Judges  vi. 
2;  Stanley,  341.) 

Not  only  have  the  caves  of  Palestine  afforded 
refuge  from  enemies,  but  during  the  earthquakes 
also,  by  which  the  country  has  been  so  often  visited, 
the  inhabitants  have  found  in  them  a  safe  retreat. 
This  was  the  case  in  the  great  convulsion  of  1837, 
when  Safct  was  destroyed ;  and  to  this  mode  of 
retreat  the  prophet  Isaiah  probably  alludes  (Is.  ii. 
10,  19,  '-'1 ;  Robinson,  ii.  422;  Stanley,  151). 

But  Adullam  is  not  the  only  cave,  nor  were  its 
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I  tenants  the  only  instances  of  banditti  making  the 
caves  of  Palestine  their  accustomed  haunt.  Joseph  lis 
{Ant.  xiv.  15,  §5)  relates  the  manner  in  which,  by 
order  of  Herod,  a  cave  occupied  by  robbers,  or  rather 
insurgents,  was  attacked  by  soldiers  let  down  from 
above  in  chests  and  baskets,  from  which  they  dragged 
forth  the  inmates  with  hooks,  and  killed  or  thrust 
them  down  the  precipices ;  or,  setting  fire  to  their 
stores  of  fuel,  destroyed  them  by  suffocation.  These 
caves  are  said  to  have  been  in  Galilee,  not  far  from 
Sepphoris  ;  and  are  probably  the  same  as  those 
which  Joseph  us  himself,  in  providing  for  the  defence 
of  Galilee,  fortified  near  Gennesaret,  which  elsewhere 
he  calls  the  caves  of  Arbela  (B.  J.  i.  16,  §2-4,  ii. 
20,  §6;  VW.§37).  Bacchides,  the  general  of  Deme- 
trius, in  his  expedition  against  Judaea,  encamped  at 
Messaloth,  near  Arbela,  and  reduced  to  submission 
the  occupants  of  the  caves  (Ant.  xii.  11,  §1 ;  1  Mac. 

ix.  2).    Messaloth  is  probably  rfVoD,  steps,  or 

terraces  (comp.  2  Chr.  ix.  11;  Ges.  957.)  The 
Messaloth  of  the  book  of  Maccabees  and  the  robber- 
caves  of  Arbela  are  thus  probably  identical,  and 
are  the  same  as  the  fortified  cavern  near  Medjdel 
(Magdala),  called  Kalaat  Ibn  Moan,  or  Pigeon's 
Castle,  mentioned  by  several  travellers.  They  are 
said  by  Burckhardt  to  be  capable  of  containing  600 
men.  (Reland,  358,  575 ;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  331  ; 
Irby  and  Mangles,  91;  Lightfoot,  Cent.  Chorogr. 
ii.  231 ;  Robinson,  ii.  398 ;  Raiimer,  108 :  comp. 
also  Hossx.  14.)  [Beth-Arbel.] 

Josephus  also  speaks  of  the  robber  inhabitants  of 
Trachonitis,  who  lived  in  large  caverns,  presenting 
no  prominence  above  ground,  but  widely  extended 
below  (Ant.  xv.  10,  §1).  These  banditti  annoyed 
much  the  trade  with  Damascus,  but  were  put  down 
by  Herod.  Strabo  alludes  very  distinctly  to  this  in 
his  description  of  Trachonitis,  and  describes  one  o ' 
the  caverns  as  capable  of  holding  4000  men  (Strabo, 
xvi.  756 ;  Raumer,  68 ;  Jollifife,  Travels  m  Pal.  i. 
197). 

Lastly,  it  was  the  caves  which  lie  beneath  and 
around  so  many  of  the  Jewish  cities  that  formed 
the  last  hiding-places  of  the  Jewish  leaders  in  the 
war  with  the  Romans.  Josephus  himself  relates 
the  story  of  his  own  concealment  in  the  caves  of 
Jotapata ;  and  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  John 
of  Gischala,  Simon,  and  many  other  Jews,  endea- 
voured to  conceal  themselves  in  the  caverns,  beneath 
the  city ;  whilst  in  some  of  them  great  spoil  and 
vast  numbers  of  dead  bodies  were  found  of  those 
who  had  perished  during  the  siege  by  hunger  or 
from  wounds  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  8,  §1,  vi.  9,  §4). 

The  rock  dwellings  and  temples  of  Petra  arc 
described  in  a  separate  article. 

Natural  cavities  in  the  rock  were  and  are  fre- 
quently used  as  cisterns  for  water,  and  as  places  of 
imprisonment  (Is.  xxiv.  22 ;  Ez.  xxxii.  23 ;  Zcch.  ix. 
11)  [Cistern  ;  Prison]  ;  also  as  stalls  for  horses 
and  for  granaries  (Irby  and  Mangles,  146).  No 
use,  however,  of  rock  caverns  more  strikingly  con- 
nects the  modem  usages  of  Palestine  and  the  adjacent 
regions  with  their  ancient  history  than  the  employ- 
ment of  them  as  burial-places.  The  rocky  roil  of 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Land  almost  forbids 
interment,  excepting  in  cavities  either  natural  or 
hewn  from  the  rock.  The  dwelling  of  the  demoniac 
among  the  tombs  is  thus  explained  by  the  rock 
caverns  abounding  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Jolliffe, 
i.  36).  Accordingly  numerous  sites  are  shown  in 
Palestine  and  adjacent  lands  of  (so-called)  sepulchres 
of  saints  and  heroes  of  Old  and  New  Test.,  venerated 
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Loth  by  Christians  ana  Mohammedans  (Eariy  Tra- 
vels, p.  36;  Stanley,  148).  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  the  tomb  of 
Aaron  on  Mount  Hor,  of  Joseph,  and  of  Rachel,  as 
those  for  which  every  probability  of  identity  in  site 
at  least  may  be  claimed  (lrby  and  Mangles,  134 ; 
Robinson,  i.  218,  219,  ii.  275-287).  More  ques- 
tionable ore  the  sites  of  the  tombs  of  Elisha,  Obadiah, 
and  John  the  Baptist,  at  Samaria ;  of  Habakkuk  at 
Jebdtha  (Gabatha),  Micah  near  Keila,  and  of  Debo- 
rah, Rebekah's  nurse,  at  Bethel  (Stanley,  143, 
149 ;  Reland,  772,  698,  981 ;  Rob.  ii.  304).  The 
questions  so  much  debated  relating  to  the  tombs 
in  and  near  Jerusalem  and  Bethany  will  be  found 
treated  under  those  heads.  But  whatever  value  may 
belong  to  the  connexion  of  the  names  of  Judges, 
Kings,  or  Prophets,  with  the  very  remarkable  rock- 
tombs  near  Jerusalem,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  caves  bearing  these  names  are  sepulchral  caverns 
enlarged  and  embellished  by  art.  The  sides  of 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  are  studded  with  caves, 
many  of  which  are  inhabited  by  Arab  families. 
(Sandys,  138;  Maundrell,  446  ;  Robinson,  i.  241, 
349,  364;  Bartlett,  Walks  about  Jerusalem,  117.) 
It  is  no  doubt  the  vast  number  of  caves  throughout 
the  country,  together  with,  perhaps,  as  Maundrell 
remarks,  the  taste  for  hermit  life  which  prevailed 
in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
which  has  placed  the  sites  of  so  many  important 
events  in  caves  and  grottoes ;  e.  g.  the  birth  of  the 
Virgin,  the  Annunciation,  the  Salutation,  the  birth 
of  the  Baptist  and  of  our  Lord,  the  scene  of  the 
Agony,  of  St.  Peter's  denial,  the  composition  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  the  Transfiguration  (Shaw,  pt.  ii. 
c.  1 ;  Maundrell,  E.  T.  p.  479):  and  the  like  causes 
have  created  a  traditionary  cave-site  for  the  altar  of 
Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel,  and  peopled  its  sides,  as 
well  as  those  of  Mount  Tabor,  with  hermit  inhabit- 
ants. (1  K.  zviii.  19 ;  lrby  and  Mangles,  60;  Re- 
land,  329 ;  Winer,  s.  t>.  Carmel;  Am.  iz.  3 ;  Sir 
J.  Maundeville,  Travels,  31 ;  Sandys,  203;  Maun- 
drell, E.  T.  478 ;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  9  ;  Stanley, 
353 ;  Kitto,  Phys.  Qeogr.  30,  81 ;  Van  Egmont, 
Travels,  ii.  5-7.)         '  [H.  W.  P.] 

CEDAR  (TTK;  xitpos;  cedrus ;  from  PK, 
root  of  HH<,  coiled  or  compressed,  Gesen.  p.  148). 
The  term  is  expressive  of  a  mighty  and  deeply 
rooted  iree,  and  is  usually  understood  to  apply  here 
to  one  of  the  coniferous  land,  but  not  always  to 
that  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Cedar  of 
Lebanon. 

The  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  order  to  answer 
all  the  descriptions  in  the  Bible  of  a  cedar-tree  are 
that  it  should  be  tall  (Is.  ii.  13),  spreading  (Ez. 
xxxi.  3),  abundant  (1  K.  v.  6,  10),  fit  for  beams, 
pillars,  and  boards  (1  K.  vi.  10, 15,  vii.  2),  masts 
of  ships  (Ez.  xzvii.  5),  and  for  carved  work  as 
images  (Is.  xliv.  14).  To  these  may  be  added  qua- 
lities ascribed  to  cedar  wood  by  profane  writers. 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  cedar  of  Crete,  Africa,  and  Syria 
as  being  most  esteemed  and  imperishable.  The 
same  quality  is  ascribed  also  to  juniper.  In  Egypt 
and  Syria  ships  were  built  of  cedar,  and  in  Cyprus 
a  tree  was  cat  down  120  feet  long  and  proportion- 
ately thick.  The  durability  of  cedar  was  proved, 
he  says,  by  the  duration  of  the  cedar  roof  of  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  which  had  lasted  400 
years.  At  Utica  the  beams,  made  of  Numidian 
T  cedar,  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  had  lasted  1178  years! 
Vitruvius  speaks  of  the  antiseptic  properties  of  the 
oil  of  cedar  and  also  of  juniper  (Plin.  H.  Ar.  xiii. 


5,  rvi.  40 ;  Vitruv.  ii.  9 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  5,  2 ; 
Sandys,  Travels,  166,  167). 

Not  only  was  cedar  timber  used  by  David  and 
Solomon  in  their  buildings  (2  Sam.  v.  11 ;  1  K.  v. 

6,  vi.  15,  vii.  2),  but  also  in  the  2nd  Temple 
rebuilt  under  Zerubbabel,  the  timber  employed 
was  cedar  from  Lebanon  (Ezr.  iii.  7 ;  1  Esdr.  iv. 
48,  v.  55).  Cedar  is  also  said  by  Josephus  to  have 
been  used  by  Herod  in  the  roof  of  his  temple  {B.  J. 
v.  5,  §2).  The  roof  of  the  Rotunda  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  is  said  to  have 
been  of  cedar,  and  that  of  the  Church  of  the  Virgin 
at  Bethlehem  to  have  been  of  cedar  or  cypiess. 
(Williams,  Holy  City,  ii.  202 ;  Quaresmius,  Eluc. 
Terr.  Sonet,  vi.  12 ;  Per.  2 ;  Tobler,  Bethlehem. 
110,  112.) 

Now  in  some  important  respects  no  tree  but  the 
cedar  (pmus  cedrus),  or  its  almost  equivalent,  the 
pin  us  Deodara,*  can  answer  the  above  conditions,  t 
The  characteristics  of  these  two  trees,  of  which 
groat  numbers  are  found  from  Mount  Taurus  to  the 
Himalayas,  are  so  often  interchanged  that  they  are 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other. 
No  tree  is  at  once  so  lofty,  spreading,  and  um- 
brageous, and  the  wood  of  the  Deodara  at  least  is  ex- 
tremely durable.  The  difficulties  which  are  fonnd 
in  reconciling  the  ancient  descriptions  with  the  mo- 
dern specimens  of  cedar  wood  lie,  1.  in  the  fitness 
of  cedar  trees  for  masts  of  ships  (Ez.  xxvii.  5) ;  2. 
still  more  in  the  very  general  agreement  as  to  the 
inferior  quality  of  the  timber  which  is  usually  de- 
scribed as  less  valuable  than  the  worst  sorts  of  deal. 
Of  authorities  quoted  by  Dr.  Royle  in  bis  article  on 
the  subject  in  Dr.  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia  (art  Eres), 
two  only  ascribe  serviceable  qualities  to  the  cedar 
wood  whether  grown  in  England  or  in  specimens 
brought  from  the  ancient  cedar  grove  on  Mount  Le- 
banon. Accordingly,  Celsius  in  his  Hierobotanicon, 
has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  by  the  cedar  of  Scrip- 
ture is  meant  the  pinus  sylvestris  or  Scotch  fir,  and 
that  by  "  fir  "  is  intended  the  cypress.  Others  have 
supposed  that  the  Sandarac  tree,  the  citrus  of  Pliny, 
Callitris  quadrivalvis,  or  Thuja  articulata,  repre- 
sents the  cedar.  The  timber  of  this  tree  is  extremely  . 
hard  and  durable ;  the  roof  of  the  mosque  of  Cordova, 
built  in  the  9th  century,  is  constructed  of  it,  which 
was  formerly  supposed  from  the  Spanish  name  alerce 
to  have  been  made  of  larch  (Cook,  Sketches  in  Spain, 
p.  5,  and  note ;  Fergusson,  ffandb.  of  Arch.  i.  456). 
Besides  these  trees,  the  Cephalonian  pine,  the  com- 
mon yew,  taxus  bnccnta,  and  the  juniper  cedar, cedrus 
baccifera,  oroxycedrns,  each  of  them  possesses  quali- 
ties which  answer  to  some  at  least  of  those  ascribed  to 
the  cedar.  The  opinion  of  Celsius  is  founded  in  great 
measure  on  the  use  by  the  Arabs  and  Arabic  writers 

of  the  word  •  }\,  an,  evidently  the  equivalent  of 

PK,  eres,  to  express  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  also 

at  Aleppo  the  pinus  sylvestris,  which  is  abuudant 
both  near  that  city  and  on  Lebanon.  A  similar 
argument  will  apply  also  to  the  Thuja  articulata 
of  Mount  Atlas,  which  is  called  by  the  Arab; 
eUarz,  a  name  which  led  to  the  mistake  as  to  the  * 
material  of  the  Cordova  roof  from  its  similarity  to 
the  Spanish  alerce  (Niebuhr,  Descr.  de  f  Arabic, 
131,  &c.,  and  Questions,  xc.  169,  &c;  Pliny. 

*  The  difference  between  the  Lebanon  cedar  ami 
the  Deodara  consists  chiefly  in  the  cones,  which  in  ^ 
the  latter  grow  in  pairs,  and  upon  stalks  ;  the  leaves 
also  arc  longer  and  more  distinctly  3-*ided.  The 
wood  of  both  is  extremely  resinous. 
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H.  N„  xiii.  11,  15;  Kitto,  Eres,  Thuja;  Hay, 
West.  Barb.  c.  iv.  49 ;  Gesen.  148,  who  rejects 
the  opinion  of  Celsius  j  Winer,  s.  v.). 

It  may  be  observed,  1.  that  unsuccessful  experi- 
ments on  English-grown  cedar,  or  on  wood  derived 
from  the  trees  of  the  ancient  cedar  grove  of  Leba- 
non, do  not  as  yet  invalidate  all  claim  of  the  cedar, 
whether  Lebanon  or  Deodars  cedar,  to  share  in  the 
qualities  anciently  ascribed  to  it  Besides  the  trees 
which  belong  to  the  one  grove,  known  by  the  name 
of  "  the  Cedars,"  groves  and  green  woods  of  cedar 
are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  range  (Bucking- 
ham, Travel*  among  Arabs,  p.  468;  Eng.  Cycl. 
s.  v.  Syria ;  Robinson,  iii.  593 ;  Burckhardt,  Syria, 
p.  19 ;  Loudon,  Arboretum,  vol.  iv,  pp,  2406, 2407 ; 
Celsius,  Hierobotanicon,  i.  89 ;  Belon,  06s.  de  Ar- 
boribus  coniferis,  ii.  pp.  162,  165,  166).  2.  That 
it  has  been  already  shown  that  the  Deodars  cedar 
certainly  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  pro- 
perty of  durability,  said  to  be  wanting  in  the  Le- 
banon cedar.  But  3.  The  remains  of  wood  used  in 
the  Nineveh  palaces  were  supposed  by  La  yard  to  be 
cedar,  a  supposition  confirmed  by  the  inscriptions, 
which  show  that  the  Assyrian  kings  imported  cedar 
from  Lebanon.  This  wood  is  now  proved  by  micro- 
scopic examination  to  be  yew  (Layard,  Jf.  and  B. 
pp.  356,  357  ;  Loudon,  u.  ».  p.  2431). 

In  speaking  therefore  of  cedar  of  Lebanon  used 
in  building  for  beams,  pillars,  or  ceiling  boards,  it 
is  probable  that  the  wood  of  more  than  one  tree 
was  employed,  but  under  the  one  name  of  cedar, 
and  that  the  trees  which  furnished  the  material 
were,  besides  the  pinus  cedrus,  the  cedrus  Deodars, 
the  yew,  taxus  baccata,  and  also  the  Scotch  pine 
(pinus  sylvestris).  The  Sandarac  tree  (  Thuja  arti- 
cakita)  is  mid  by  Van  Egmont  (Travels,  ii.  280) 
to  have  been  found  on  Lebanon,  but  no  hint  of  im- 
portation of  foreign  timber  is  anywhere  given  in 
Scripture,  or  by  Josephus,  whilst  each  of  the  above- 
named  trees  grows  there  in  greater  or  less  abundance. 
The  pinus  sylvestris  may  have  furnished  the  mate- 
rial of  the  ship-masts  mentioned  by  Ezekiel ;  and  it 
may  be  added,  that  the  LXX.  render  "  masts  "  in  that 
passage  by  lor  oils  iXarivovs,  made  of  fir,  or  like  fir. 

But  there  is  another  use  of  cedar  wood  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  vis.  in  purification  (Lev.  xiv. 
4 ;  Num.  xix.  6).  The  terra  cedar  is  applied  by 
Pliny  to  the  lesser  cedar,  oxycedrus,  a  Phoenician 
juniper,  which  is  still  common  on  the  Lebanon, 
and  whose  wood  is  aromatic  The  wood  or  fruit 
of  this  tree  was  anciently  burnt  by  way  of  per- 
fume, especially  at  funerals  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiii.  1, 
5;  Ov.  Fast.  ii.  558;  Horn.  Od.  v.  60).  The 
tree  is  common  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  also  in 
Arabia,  in  the  Wftdy  Mousa,  where  the  greater 
cedar  is  not  found.  It  is  obviously  likely  that  the 
use  of  the  more  common  tree  should  be  enjoined 
while  the  people  were  still  in  the  wilderness,  rather 
than  of  the  uncommon  (Shaw,  Travels,  464 ;  Burck- 
hardt, Syria,  430 ;  Russell,  Nubia,  425). 

The  grove  of  trees  known  as  the  Cedars  of  Leba- 
uon  consists  of  about  400  trees,  standing  quite 
aloue  in  a  depression  of  the  mountain  with  no  trees 
near,  about  6400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  3000 
below  the  summit.  About  11  or  12  are  very 
large  and  old,  25  large,  50  of  middle  size,  and  more 
than  300  younger  and  smaller  ones.  The  older  trees 
hare  each  several  trunks  and  spread  themselves 
widely  round,  but  most  of  the  others  are  of  cone- 
like form  and  do  not  send  out  wide  lateral  branches. 
In  l-r>50  there  were  28  old  trees,  in  1739  Pococke 
couuted  15,  but  the  number  of  trunks  makes  the 
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ope)  it!on  of  counting  uncertain.  They  are  regarded 
with  much  reverence  by  the  native  inhabitants  as 
living  records  of  Solomon's  power,  and  the  Ma- 
ronite  patriarch  was  formerly  accustomed  to  cele- 
brate there  the  festival  of  the  Transfiguration  at  an 
altar  of  rough  stones.  Within  the  last  10  years  a 
chapel  has  been  erected  (Robinson,  iii.  590,  591 ; 
Stanley,  S.  $  P.  p.  140).  [H.  W.  P.] 

CEDEON,  1.  (i,  Ktlpiv ;  Alex.  K*tpA  ; 
Gedor),  a  place  fortified  by  Cendebaeus  under  the 
orders  of  king  Antiochus  (Sidetes),  as  a  station  from 
which  to  command  the  roads  of  Judaea  (1  Mace 
xv.  39,  41,  xvi.  9).  It  was  not  far  from  Jamnia 
(Jabne),  or  from  Azotus  (Ashdod),  and  had  a 
winter -torrent  or  wady  (xtiiiApbovs),  on  the 
eastward  of  it,  which  the  army  of  the  Maccabees 
had  to  cross  before  Cendebaeus  could  be  attacked 
(xvi.  5).  These  conditions  are  well  fulfilled  in  the 
modern  place  Katra  or  Kutrah,  which  lies  on  the 
maritime  plain  below  the  river  Rubin,  and  three 
miles  south-west  of  Alar  (Ekrou^.  Schwarx  (119) 
gives  the  modern  name  as  Kadrun — but  this  wants 
confirmation.  Ewald  (Qcsch.  iv.  390,  note)  sug- 
gests Tell-  Turmus,  five  or  six  miles  further  south. 

2.  In  this  form  is  given  in  the  N.  T.  the  name 

of  the  brook  Kidron  (fflp  ^13  =  "  the  black 

torrent ")  in  the  ravine  below  the  eastern  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (John  xviii.  1,  only).  Beyond  it  wns 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  Lachmann,  with  A  D, 
has  xttfuLtyovs  tov  KtSpdv ;  but  the  Rec.  Text  with 
B  has  ruv  KeSpvv,  i.  e.  "  the  brook  of  the  cedars  " 
(so  too  the  LXX.  in  2  Sam.  xv.  23).  Other  MSS. 
have  the  name  even  so  far  corrupted  as  rov  *<9poC, 
ccdri,  and  ruv  tivtpuv.  In  English  the  name  is 
often  erroneously  read  (like  Cephas,  Cenchreac, 
Chuza,  &c.)  with  a  soft  C  ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
point  out  that  it  has  no  connexion  with  "Cedar." 
[Kidron.]  [G.] 

OElXAN(KiAdV;  Ciaso),  sons  of  Ceilan  and 
Azetas,  according  to  1  Esd.  v.  15,  returned  with 
Zorobabel  from  Babylon.  There  are  no  names  cor- 
responding to  these  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  or  Nehemiah. 

CEILING  (J?BD,  from  JBD ;  iKoiXoordeiiriot, 

1  K.  vi.  9 ;  to  cover  with  rafters,  Gesen.  965  ; 
Schleusner,  Lex.  V.  T.  koiAoot.),  or  SpfTE'  (Ex. 

xli.  16),  a  plank.  The  descriptions  of  Scripture 
(1  K.  vi.  9,  15,  vii.  3;  2  Chr.  iii.  5,  9;  Jer. 
xxii.  14 ;  Hag.  i.  4),  and  of  Josephus  (Ant.  viii. 
3,  §2—9,  xv.  11,  §5),  show  that  the  ceilings  of  the 
Temple  and  the  palaces  of  the  Jewish  kings  were 
formed  of  cedar  planks  applied  to  the  beams  or  joints 
crossing  from  wall  to  wall,  probably  with  sunk  panels 
(^arytujOoTa),  edged  and  ornamented  with  gold, 
and  carved  with  incised  or  other  patterns  (jSa0v{6- 
kais  yKvfais),  sometimes  painted  (Jer.  xxii.  14). 

It  is  probable  that  both  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
models  were  in  this  as  in  ot  her  branches  of  architec- 
tural construction,  followed  before  the  Roman  period. 
[Architecture.]  The  construction  and  designs 
of  Assyrian  ceilings  in  the  more  important  build- 
ings can  only  be  conjectured  (Layard,  Nineveh, 
ii.  265,  289),  but  the  proportions  in  the  walls 
themselves  answer  in  a  great  degree  to  those  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  (Nin.  and  Bab.  642 ;  Fer- 
gusson,  Handbook  of  Architecture,  i.  201).  Ex- 
amples, however,  are  extant,  of  Egyptian  ceilings 
in  stucco  painted  with  devices,  of  a  date  much 
earlier  than  that  of  Solomon's  Temple.    Of  these 
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devices  the  principal  are  the  guilloche,  the  chevron, 
and  the  scroll.  Some  are  painted  in  blue  with 
start,  and  others  bear  representations  of  birds  and 
other  emblems  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  290). 
The  excessive  use  of  vermilion  and  other  glaring 
colours  in  Roman  house-painting,  of  which  Vitru- 
vius  at  a  later  date  complains  (vii.  5),  may  have 
been  introduced  from  Egypt,  whence  also  came  in 
all  probability  the  taste  for  vermilion  painting 
shown  in  Jehoiakim's  palace  (Jer.  xxii.  14 ;  Am. 
iii.  IS;  Wilkinson,  i.  19).  See  also  the  descrip- 
tions given  by  Athenaeus  (v.  196)  of  the  tent  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  and  the  ship  of  Philopntor 
(ib.  206),  and  of  the  so  called  sepulchres  of  the 
kings  of  Syria  near  Tyre,  Hasselquist,  165. 

The  panel  work  in  ceilings,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed, is  found  in  Oriental  and  North  African 
dwellings  of  late  and  modern  times.  Shaw  describes 
the  ceilings  of  Moorish  houses  in  Barbary  as  of 
wainscot,  either  "  very  artfully  painted,  or  else 
thrown  into  a  variety  of  panels,  with  gilded  mould- 
ings and  scrolls  of  the  Koran  intermixed  "  (Travels, 


Panelled  ceiling  from  bouav  in  Cairo.   (  Lane,  hinder*  Egyptians.* 


p.  208).  Mr.  Porter  describes  the  ceilings  of 
nouses  at  Damascus  as  delicately  painted,  and  in 
the  more  ancient  houses  with  "  arabesques  encom- 
passing panels  of  blue,  on  which  are  inscribed  verses 
and  chapters  of  the  Koran  in  Arabic.  Also  a  tomb 
at  Palmyra,  with  a  stone  ceiling  beautifully  pa- 
nelled and  painted  (Damascus,  i.  34,  37,  57,  60, 
232 ;  cf.  Deut.  vi.  9 ;  also  Lane's  Mod.  Egypt,  i. 
37,  38).  Many  of  the  rooms  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Moors  at  the  Alhambra  were  ceiled  and  ornamented 
with  the  richest  geometrical  patterns.  These  still 
remain,  and  restorations  of  them  may  be  seen  at 
the  Alhambra  Court  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  used  coloured  tiles  in  their  build- 


PaneUed  centos-  from  honw  in  Cairo.  (Lane,  MotUrn  Egyptian!.} 

tags  (Athen.  v.  206 ;  Wilkinson,  ii.  287).  The  like 
taste  is  observed  by  Chardiu  to  have  prevailed  in 


Persia,  and  he  mentions  beautiful  specimens  of  mo- 
saic, arabesque,  and  inlaid  wood-work  in  ceilings  at 
Ispahan,  at  Koom  in  the  mosque  of  Fatima,  and  at 
Ardevil.  These  ceilings  were  constructed  on  the 
ground  and  hoisted  to  their  position  by  machinery 
(Chardin,  Voyage,  ii.  434,  iv.  126,  vii.  387,  viii. 
40,  plate  39 ;  Oleariua,  p.  241).        [H.  W.  P.J 

CELOSYKIA.  [Coelbstbia.] 

CENCHREA  (accurately  CENCHKEAE, 
KryKptal),  the  eastern  harbour  of  Corinth  (»'.  e.  its 
harbour  on  the  Saronic  Gulf)  and  the  emporium  of 
its  trade  with  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, as  Lechaeum  (Lutraki)  on  the  Corinthian 
Gulf  connected  it  with  Italy  and  the  west.  A  line 
of  walls  extended  from  the  citadel  of  Corinth  to 
Lechaeum,  and  thus  the  pass  of  Cenchreae  was  of 
peculiar  military  importance  in  reference  to  the  ap- 
proach along  the  Isthmus  from  Northern  Greece  to 
the  Morea.  [Corinth.] 

St.  Paul  sailed  from  Cenchreae  (Acts  xviii.  18) 
on  his  return  to  Syria  from  his  second  missionary 
journey;  and  when  he  wrote  his  epistle  to  the 
[tomans  in  the  course  of  the  third  journey,  an 
organised  church  seems  to  have  been  formed  here 
(Rom.  xvi.  1.  See  Phoebe).  The  first  bishop  of 
this  church  is  said  (Apost.  Const,  vii.  46)  to  hare 
been  named  Lucius,  and  to  have  been  appointed  by 
St.  Paul. 

The  distance  of  Cenchreae  from  Corinth  was  70 
stadia  or  about  nine  miles.  Pausanias  (ii.  3)  de- 
scribes the  road  as  having  tombs  and  a  grove  of 
cypresses  by  the  wayside.  The  modern  village  of 
Kikries  retains  the  ancient  name,  which  is  conjec- 
tured by  Dr.  Sibthorpe  to  be  derived  from  the 
millet  (a-eya-pi),  which  still  grows  there  (Walpole's 
Travels,  p.  41).  Some  traces  of  the  moles  of  the 
port  are  still  visible  (see  Leake's  Morea,  iii.  pp. 
233-235).  The  following  coin  exhibits  the  port 
exactly  as  it  is  described  by  Pausanias,  with  a 
temple  at  the  extremity  of  each  mole,  and  a  statue 
of  Neptune  on  a  rock  between  them.     [J.  S.  H.] 


Colonial  Coin  of  Corinth.  On  the  obrrtae  the  head  of  Antoninus 
Fiiat ;  oa  the  revenctlie  port  of  t'enclircuo,  with  o.  L.  I.  c,  tluit 
n,  COLOMIA  LATH  1TUA  CORtNTttOB. 


CENDEBEUS  (accurately  CENDEBAEUS, 
KevSefiator),  a  general  left  by  Antiochus  VII.  in 
command  of  the  sea-board  of  Palestine  (1  Mace.  xv. 
38  ff.)  after  the  defeat  of  Tryphon  It.C.  138.  He 
fortified  Kedron  and  harassed  the  Jews  for  some  time, 
but  was  afterwards  defeated  by  Judas  and  John,  the 
sons  of  Simon  Maccahncus,  with  great  loss  ( 1  Mace, 
xvi.  1-10).    [Antiochus  Vll.]  [B.K.W.] 

CENSER  (flRnD  and  nTOpO;  in  LXX. 
mostly  Tvpeiov,  but  also  Mam)  and  evpiiar-fipiov) ; 
thuribuium.  The  former  of  the  Hebrew  words  (from 
nnn,  to  seize  or  lay  hold  of,  especially  of  fire) 
seems  used  generally  for  any  instrument  to  seixc  or 
hold  burning  coals,  or  to  receive  ashes,  &c.,  such  as 
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tlie  appendages  of  the  brazen  altar  and  golden  can- 
dlestick mentioned  in  Ex.  xxv.  38,  xxxvii.  23,  in 
which  senses  it  seems  rendered  by  the  LXX.  by 
ixapverpls,  ivapirriip,  or  perhaps  irriQtpa.  It, 
however,  generally  bears  the  limited  meaning  wk  ich 
properly  belongs  to  the  second  word,  found  onl/  in 
the  Inter  books  (o.  g.  2  Chr.  xxvi.  19 ;  Ez.  viii.  1 1), 
(der.  n "Op,  incense),  that,  viz.  of  a  small  portable 
vessel  of  metal  fitted  to  receive  homing  coals  from 
the  altar,  and  on  which  the  incense  for  burning  was 
sprinkled  by  the  priest  to  whose  office  this  ex- 
clusively  belonged,  who  bore  it  in  his  hand,  and 
with  whose  personal  share  in  the  most  solemn 
ritual  duties  it  was  thus  in  close  and  vivid  con- 
nexion (2  Chr.  xxvi.  18;  Luke  i.  9).  Thus 
"  Koran  and  his  company"  were  bidden  to  take 
"  censers,"  with  which  in  emulation  of  Aaron  and 
his  sons  they  had  perhaps  provided  themselves* 
(comp.  Ez.  viii.  11);  and  Moses  tells  Aaron  to 
take  "  the  censer"  (not  a  as  in  A.  V.),  i.  e.  that 
of  the  sanctuary,  or  that  of  the  High-priest,  to  stay 
the  plague  by  atonement.  The  only  distinct  precepts 
regarding  the  use  of  the  censer  are  found  in  Num. 
iv.  14,  where  among  the  vessels  of  the  golden  altar, 
t.  e.  of  incense,  "  censers "  are  reckoned ;  and  in 
Lev.  xvi.  12,  where  we  find  that  the  High-priest 
was  to  carry  it  (here  also  it  is  "the"  not  "a 
censer"  that  he  is  ordered  to  "  take")  into  the  most 
holy  place  within  the  vail,  where  the  "  incense  " 
was  to  be  "  put  on  the  fire,"  •'.  e.  on  the  coals  in 
the  censer,  "  before  the  Lord."  This  must  have 
been  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  for  then  only  was 
that  place  entered.  Solomon  prepared  "  censers  of 
pure  gold"  as  part  of  the  same  furniture  (1  K. 

vii.  50 ;  2  Chr.  ir.  22).  Possibly  their  general 
use  may  be  explained  by  the  imagery  of  Rev. 

viii.  3,  4,b  and  may  have  been  to  take  up  coals 
from  the  brazen  altar,  and  convey  the  incense 
while  burning  to  the  "  golden  altar,  or  "  altar  of 
incense,"  on  which  it  was  to  be  offered  morning  and 
evening  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8).  So  Uzziah,  when  he  was 
intending  "  to  burn  incense  upon  the  altar  of  in- 
cense," took  "a  censer  in  his  hand"  (2  Chr.  xxvi. 
16,  19).  The  Hishna  (Joma,  iv.  4)  mentions  a 
silver  censer  which  had  a  handle,  and  was  fetched 
from  some  chamber  where  such  utensils  were  kept 
(ib.  r.  1,  and  Barthenoca's  comment);  and  was 
used  to  gather  the  coals  from  the  altar,  which  were 
then  transferred  to  a  golden  censer.  On  the  great 
Day  of  Atonement,  however,  a  golden  one  of  finer 
standard  (Tamir,  v.  5)  was  used  throughout  The 
won)  BviiurHipior  rendered  "  censer"  in  Hebr.  ix.  4 
probably  means  the  "  altar  of  incense."  c  [Altar.] 
(In  Ugolini,  vol.  xi.  a  copious  collection  of  autho- 
rities on  the  subject  will  be  found ;  Sonneschmid  de 
Thym.  Sanct.  is  referred  to  by  Winer,  s.  ».  Kauch- 
fass.)  "  [H.  H.] 

CENSUS  (IpDO,  or  rwjj^,  numbering  com- 
bined with  lustration,  from  HjpB,  storey  in  order 
to  purge,  Gesen.  1120;  LXX  J  ipifyufj  ;  N.  T., 

*  Gesenins  s.  v.  nFIITO  seems  to  prefer  the  general 
meaning  ofa  fire-shovel  in  this  passage ;  but,  from  Num. 
xvi.  17,  it  was  probably  the  same  fashion  of  thing  as 
that  used  by  Aaron  in  the  priestly  function.  Nor,  as 
the  rebellion  was  evidently  a  deliberately  concerted 
movement,  is  there  any  difficulty  in  supposing  the 
amount  of  preparation  suggested  in  the  text. 

b  The  word  for  censer  here  is  Aipaiwrif,  from  tbe 
A  iJow  of  Matt.  il.  11;  in  Rev.  v.  8,  t"SAac  is  used 
apparently  to  mean  the  same  vessel. 


ivoyptvtrl)  ;  diniimeratio,  drscriptio).  1.  Moses 
laid  down  the  law  (Ex.  xxx.  12,  13)  that  whenever 
the  people  were  numbered,  an  offering  of  J  a  shekel 
should  be  made  by  every  man  above  20  years  of 
age,  by  way  of  atonement  or  propitiation.  A  pre- 
vious law  had  also  ordered  that  the  firstborn  of 
man  and  of  beast  should  be  set  apart,  as  well  as  the 
first  fruits  of  agricultural  produce ;  the  first  to  be 
redeemed,  and  the  rest  with  one  exception  offered 
to  God  (Ex.  xiii.  12,  13,  xxii.  29).  The  idea  of 
lustration  in  connexion  with  numbering  predomi- 
nated also  in  the  Roman  census  {Diet,  of  Antiq. 
Lustrum),  and  among  Mohammedan  nations  at  the 
present  day  a  prejudice  exists  against  numbering  r 
their  possessions,  especially  the  fruits  of  the  field 
(Hay,  Western  Barbary,  p.  15 ;  Crichton,  Arabia, 
ii.  180 ;  see  also  Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  ii.  72,  73). 
The  instances  of  numbering  recorded  in  the  0.  T. 
are  as  follows : — 

1.  Under  the  express  direction  of  God  (Ex. 
xxxviii.  26),  in  the  3rd  or  4th  month  after  the 
Exodus  during  the  encampment  at  Sinai,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the  Tabernacle. 
The  numbers  then  taken  amounted  to  603,550 
men,  which  may  be  presumed  to  express  with 
greater  precision  the  round  numbers  of  600,000 
who  are  said  to  have  left  Egypt  at  first  (Ex.  xii. 
37). 

2.  Again,  in  the  2nd  month  of  the  2nd  year 
after  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  2,  3).  This  census  was 
taken  for  a  double  purpose  (a.)  to  ascertain  the 
numbei  of  fighting  men  from  the  age  of  20  to 
50  (Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  12,  §4).  The  total  number 
on  this  occasion,  exclusive  of  the  Levitcs,  amounted 
at  this  time  also  to  603,550  (Num.  ii,  32), 
Josephus  says  603,650 ;  each  tribe  was  numbered, 
and  placed  under  a  special  leader,  the  head  of  the 
tribe.  (6.)  To  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  redemp- 
tion offering  due  on  account  of  all  the  firstborn 
both  of  persons  and  cattle.  Accordingly  the  num- 
bers were  taken  or  all  the  firstborn  male  persons  of 
the  whole  nation  above  one  month  old,  including 
all  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  of  the  same  age.  The  Le- 
vites,  whose  numbers  amounted  to  22,000,  were 
taken  in  lieu  of  the  firstborn  males  of  the  rest  of 
Israel,  whose  numbers  were  22,273,  and  for  the 
surplus  of  273  a  money  payment  of  1365  shekels, 
or  5  shekels  each,  was  made  to  Aaron  and  his  sons 
(Num.  iii.  39,  51).  If  the  numbers  in  our  present 
copies,  from  which  those  given  by  Josephus  do  not 
materially  differ,  be  correct,  it  seems  likely  that 
these  two  numberings  were  in  fact  one,  but  applied 
to  different  purposes,  We  can  hardly  otherwise  ac- 
count for  the  identity  of  numbers  even  within  the 
few  months  of  interval  (Calmet  on  Num.  i.  Pt'o 
torial  Bible,  ibid.).  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
system  of  appointing  head  men  in  each  tribe  as 
leaders,  as  well  as  the  care  taken  in  preserving  the 
pedigrees  of  the  families  corresponds  with  the 
practice  of  the  Arab  tribes  at  the  present  day 
(Crichton,  Arabia,  ii.  185,  186;  Niebuhr,  Descr. 
de  V Arabic,  14;  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  88; 


0  This  word  undeniably  bears  this  sense  in  Joseph. 
Ant.  ill.  8,  3.  who  gives  it  similarly  the  epithet 
Xpwrovv;  as  also  in  l'hilo.  de  ml.  Mot.  p.  668,  ed. 
Paris.  It  thus  becomes  =  <riai*<rrripn>v  0vpta*iaro?, 
the  expression  for  the  same  thing  in  LXX.,  Ex.  xxx. 
1,  but  its  simpler  meaning  is  merely  that  of  an 

instrument  for  the  Ovfiia^xa  (incense),*'  and  thus, 
cither  censer,  or  incense  altar.  See  also  1  Mace.  i. 
21,  52. 
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Jahn,  HM.  Book  ii.  8,  11 ;  Malcolm,  Sketches  of 
Persia,  xiv.  157,  159).  j 

3.  Another  numbering  took  place  38  years 
afterwards,  previous  to  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  < 
when  the  total  number,  excepting  the  Levites. 

7  amounted  to  601,730  males,  showing  a  decrease  of 
1870.  All  tribes  presented  an  increase  except  the 
following,  Reuben,  of  2770 ;  Simeon,  37,100 ;  Gad, 
5150;  Ephraim  and  Naphtali  8000  each.  The] 
tribe  of  Levi  bad  increased  by  727  (Num.  xxvi.). 
The  great  diminution  which  took  place  in  the  tribe 
of  Simeon  may  probably  be  assigned  to  the  plague 
consequent  on  the  misconduct  of  Zimri  (Calmet, 
cm  Num.  xxv.  9).  On  the  other  hand,  the  chief 
instances  of  increase  are  found  in  Manasseh  of 
20,500;  Benjamin,  10,200;  Asher,  11,900,  and 
Issachar,  9900.  None  were  numbered  at  this 
census  who  had  been  above  20  years  of  age  at  the 
previous  one  in  the  2nd  year,  excepting  Caleb  and 
Joshua  (Num.  xxri.  63-65). 

4.  The  next  formal  numbering  of  the  whole 
people  was  in  the  reign  of  David,  who  in  a  moment 
of  presumption,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Joab, 
gave  orders  to  number  the  people  without  requiring 
the  statutable  offering  of  J  a  shekel.  The  men  of 
Israel  above  20  years  of  age  were  800,000,  and  of 
Judah  500,000,  total  1,300,000.  The  book  of 
Chron.  gives  the  numbers  of  Israel  1,100,000,  and 
of  Judah  470,000,  total  1,570,000 ;  but  informs 
us  that  Levi  and  Benjamin  were  not  numbered 
(1  Chr.  xxi.  6,  xxvii.  24).  Joseph  us  gives  the 
numbers  of  Israel  and  Judah  respectively  900,000 
and  400,000  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1,9;  and  Calmet,  ad 
loc.;  1  Chr.  xxi.  1,  5,  xxvii.  24;  Joseph.  Ant.  vii. 
13,  §1). 

5.  The  census  of  David  was  completed  by  Solo- 
mon, by  causing  the  foreigners  and  remnants  of 
the  conquered  nations  resident  within  Palestine  to 
be  numbered.  Their  number  amounted  to  153,600, 
and  they  were  employed  in  forced  labour  on  his 
great  architectural  works  (Josh.  ix.  27 ;  1  K.  v. 
15,  ix.  20,  21 ;  1  Chr.  xiii.  2 ;  2  Chr.  ii.  17,  18). 

Between  this  time  and  the  Captivity,  mention 
is  made  of  the  numbers  of  armies  under  successive 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  from  which  may  be  ga- 
thered with  more  or  less  probability,  and  with  due 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times  as 
influencing  the  numbers  of  the  levies,  estimates  of 
the  population  at  the  various  times  mentioned. 

6.  Rehoboam  (n.o.  975-958)  collected  from 
Judah  and  Benjamin  180,000  men  to  fight  against 
Jeroboam  (1  K.  xii.  21). 

7.  Abijam  (958-955),  with  400,000  men,  made 
war  on  Jeroboam  with  800,000,  of  whom  500,000 
were  slain  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3,  17). 

8.  Asa  (955-914)  had  an  army  of  300,000  men 
from  Judah,  and  280,000  (Joseph us  says  250,000) 
from  Benjamin,  with  which  he  defeated  Zerah  the 
Ethiopian,  with  an  army  of  1,000,000  (2  Chr.  xiv. 
8,  9 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  12,  1). 

9.  Jehoshaphat  (914-891),  besides  men  in  gar- 
risons, had  under  arms  1,160,000  men,  including 
perhaps  subject  foreigners  (2  Chr.  xvii.  14-19; 
Jahn,  Hist.  v.  37). 

10.  Amaziah  (838-811)  had  from  Judah  and 
Benjamin  300,000,  besides  100,000  mercenaries 
from  Israel  (2  Chr.  xxv.  5,  6). 

11.  Uzziah  (811-759)  could  bring  into  the  field 
307,500  men  (307,000,  Josephus),  well  armed, 
under  2600  officers  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11-15 ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  10,  §3). 

Besides  these  more  general  statements,  we  have 
vol.  I. 
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other  and  partial  notices  of  numbers  indicating  po- 
pulation. Thus,  a.  Gideon  from  4  tribes  collected 
32,000  men  (Judg.  vi.  35,  vii.  3).  6.  Jephthah  put 
to  death  42,000  fiphraimites  (Judg.  xii.  6).  The 
numbers  of  Ephraim  300  years  before  were  32,500 
(Num.  xxvi.  37).  c.  Of  Benjamin  25.000  were 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Gibeah,  by  which  slaughter, 
and  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  its  cities,  the  tribe 
was  reduced  to  600  men.  Its  numbers  in  the  wil- 
derness were  45,600  (Num.  xxvi.  41 ;  Judg.  xx. 
35,  46).  d.  The  number  of  those  who  joined 
David  after  Saul's  death,  besides  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  was  340,922  (1  Chr.  xii.  23-38).  e.  At 
the  time  when  Jehoshaphat  could  muster  1,160,000 
men,  Ahab  in  Israel  could  only  bring  7000  against 
the  Syrians  (1  K.  xx.  15).  /.  The  numbers  carried 
captive  to  Babylon  B.C.  599  from  Judah,  are  said 
(2  K.  xxiv.  14,  16)  to  have  been  from  8000  to 
10,000,  by  Jeremiah  4600  (Jer.  lii.  30). 

12.  The  number  of  those  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  in  the  first  caravan  is  reckoned  at 
42,360  (Ezr.  ii.  64) ;  but  of  these  perhaps  12,542 
belonged  to  other  tribes  than  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
It  is  thus  that  the  difference  between  the  total 
(v.  64)  and  the  several  details  is  to  be  accounted 
for.  The  purpose  of  this  census,  which  does  not 
materially  differ  from  the  statement  in  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  vii.),  was  to  settle  with  reference  to  the  year 
of  Jubilee  the  inheritances  in  the  Holy  Land,  which 
had  been  disturbed  by  the  Captivity,  and  also  to 
ascertain  the  family  genealogies,  and  ensure,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  purity  of  the  Jewish  race  (Ext.  ii. 
59,  x.  2, 8,  18, 44 ;  Lev.  xxv.  10). 

In  the  second  caravan,  B.C.  458,  the  number 
was  1496.  Women  and  children  are  in  neither 
case  included  (Ext.  viii.  1-14). 

It  was  probably  for  kindred  objects  that  the  pe- 
digrees and  enumerations  which  occupy  the  first 
9  chapters  of  the  1st  book  of  Chronicles,  were 
either  composed  before  the  Captivity,  or  compiled 
afterwards  from  existing  records  by  Ezra  and 
others  (1  Chr.  iv.  28,  32,  39,  v.  9,  vi.  57,  81,  vii. 
28,  ix.  2).  In  the  course  of  these  we  meet  with 
notices  of  the  numbers  of  the  tribes,  but  at  what 
periods  is  uncertain.  Thus  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh  are  set  down  at  44,760 
(v.  18),  Issachar  at  87,000  (vii.  5),  Benjamin 
59,434  (vii.  7, 9, 1 1),  Asher  26,000  (vii.  40).  Be- 
sides there  are  to  be  reckoned  priests,  Levites,  and 
residents  at  Jerusalem  from  the  tribes  of  Benjamin, 
Ephraim,  and  Manasseh  (ix.  3).  * 

Throughout  all  these  accounts  two  points  are 
clear.  1.  That  great  pains  were  taken  to  ascertain  * 
and  register  the  numbers  of  the  Jewish  people  at 
various  times  for  the  reasons  mentioned  above. 
2.  That  the  numbers  given  in  some  cases  can  with 
difficulty  be  reconciled  with  other  numbers  of  no 
very  distant  date,  as  well  as  with  the  presumed 
capacity  of  the  country  for  supporting  population. 
Thus  the  entire  male  population  above  20  years  of 
age,  excepting  Levi  and  Benjamin,  at  David's 
census,  is  given  as  1,300,000  or  1,570,000  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  1;  1  Chr.  xxi.),  strangers  153,600,  total 
1,453,600  or  1,723,000.  These  numbers  (the  ex- 
cepted tribes  being  borne  in  mind)  represent  a  po- 
pulation of  not  less  than  4  times  this  amount,  or 
at  least,  5,814,000,  of  whom  not  less  than  2,000,000  » 
belonged  to  Judah  alone  (2  8am.  xxiv.  9).  About 
100  years  after  Jehoshaphat  was  able  to  gather  from 
Judah  and  Benjamin  (including  subject  foreigners) 
an  army  of  1,160,000  besides  garrisons,  represent- 
ing a  population  of  4,640  000.    Fifty  years'  later. 
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Aniaziab  could  only  rain  300,000  from  the  nunc 
2  tribes,  and  27  years  after  this,  Uzziah  had 
307,500  men  and  2600  officers.  Whether  the 
Dumber  of  the  foreigners  subject  to  Jehoshaphat 
constitutes  the  difference  at  these  periods  must  re- 
main uncertain. 

To  compare  these  estimates  with  the  probable 
capacity  of  the  country,  the  whole  area  of  Pales- 
tine, including  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes,  so  far  as 
it  is  possible  to  ascertain  their  limits,  may  be  set 
*  down  as  not  exceeding  11,000  square  miles ;  Judah 
and  Benjamin  at  3135,  and  Galilee  at  930  sq.  miles. 
The  population,  making  allowance  for  the  excepted 
tribes,  would  thus  be  not  less  than  530  to  the 
square  mile.  Now  the  population  of  Belgium  in 
1850  was  4,426,202,  or  at  the  rate  of  388  to  the 
sq.  mile,  the  area  being  about  11,400  sq.  miles. 
The  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  is  5752  sq. 
miles,  and  its  population  in  1852  was  1,987,832, 
or  an  average  of  345},  but  in  some  districts  500, 
to  the  sq.  mile.  The  counties  of  Yorkshire,  West- 
moreland (the  least  populous  county  in  England), 
and  Lancashire,  whose  united  area  is  8642  sq. 
miles,  contained  in  1852  a  population  of  3,850,215, 
or  rather  more  than  445  to  the  sq.  mile ;  while 
the  county  of  Lancashire  alone  gave  1064  persons, 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  496,  and  Warwick- 
shire 539  to  the  sq.  mile.    The  island  of  Barbadoes 

,  contains  about  166  sq.  miles,  and  in  1850  con- 
tained a  population  of  145,000,  or  873  to  the  sq. 
mile.     The  population  of  Malta  in  1849  was 

?  115,864,  or  1182  to  the  sq.  mile.  The  two  last 
instances,  therefore,  alone  supply  an  average  supe- 
rior to  that  ascribed  to  Palestine  in  the  time  of 
David,  while  the  average  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,  would  seem,  with  the 
exception  mentioned  above,  to  give  1480  to  the 
sq.  mil",  a  population  exceeded  only,  in  England, 

1  by  th>>  ■  ounty  of  Middlesex  (6683),  and  approached 
by  thai  1 f  Lancashire  (1064). 

But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  great  doubt  rests  on 
the  genuineness  of  numerical  expressions  in  O.  T.  it 
most  be  considered  on  the  other,  that  the  readings  on 
which  our  version  is  founded, give  with  trifling  varia- 
tions the  same  results  as  those  presented  by  the  LXX. 
and  by  Joseph  as  ( Jahn,  v.  36 ;  Winer,  Zahlen ; 
Glasse,  Phil.  Sacr.  de  caussis  corruptions,  i.  §23, 
vol.  ii.  p.  189). 

In  the  list  of  cities  occupied  by  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  including  Simeon,  are  found  123  "with 
their  villages,"  and  by  Benjamin  26.  Of  one  city, 
Ai,  situate  in  Benjamin,  which  like  many,  if  not 
all  the  others,  was  walled,  we  know  that  the  po- 
pulation, probably  exclusive  of  children,  was  12,000, 
whilst  of  Gibeon  it  is  said  that  it  was  larger  than 
Ai  (Josh.  viii.  25,  29,  x.  2,  xv.  21-62,  xviii.  21, 
28,  xix.  1-9).  If  these  "cities"  may  be  taken  as 
samples  of  the  rest,  it  is  clear  that  Southern  Pales- 

^•tine,  at  least,  was  very  populous  before  the  entrance 
of  the  people  of  Israel. 

But  Josephus,  in  his  accounts  (1.)  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Galilee  in  his  own  time,  and  (2.)  of  the 
numbers  congregated  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of 
the  Passover,  shows  a  large  population  inhabiting 
Palestine.  He  says  there  were  many  cities  in 
Galilee,  besides  villages,  of  which  the  least,  whether 
cities  or  villages  is  not  quite  certain,  had  not  less 
than  15,000  inhabitants  (£.  /.  iii.  3,  §2,  4 ;  comp. 
Tac.  Hist.  v.  8).  After  the  defeat  of  Cestius, 
a.d.  66,  before  the  formal  outbreak  of  the  war,  a 
census  taken  at  Jerusalem  by  the  priests,  of  the 
numbers  assembled  there  for  the  Passover,  founded 


on  the  number  of  lambs  sacrificed,  compared  with 
the  probable  number  Of  persons  partaking,  gave  „ 
2,700,000  persons,  besides  foreigners  and  those 
who  were  excluded  by  ceremonial  defilement  (see 
Tac  Hist.  v.  12).  In  the  siege  itself  1,100,000 
perished,  and  during  the  war  97,000  were  made  ' 
captives.  Besides  these  many  deserted  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  were  dismissed  by  them  (B.  J.  vi.  8, 
9,  3).  These  numbers,  on  any  supposition  of 
foreign  influx  {6fti^>v\oy  &XX'  obx  irtx^ptov) 
imply  a  large  native  population;  and  63  years 
later,  in  the  insurrection  of  Barchochebas,  Dion 
Cassias  says  that  50  fortified  towns  and  980  villages 
were  destroyed,  and  580,000  persons  were  slain  in 
war,  besides  a  countless  multitude  who  perished  by 
famine,  fire,  and  disease,  so  that  Palestine  became 
almost  depopulated  (Dion  Cass.  lxix.  1 4). 

Lastly,  there  are  abundant  traces  throughout  the 
whole  of  Palestine  of  a  much  higher  rate  of  fertility 
in  former  as  compared  with  present  times,  a  fertility 
remaiked  by  profane  writers,  and  of  which  the  pre-' 
sent  neglected  state  of  cultivation  affords  no  test. 
This  combined  with  the  positive  divine  promises  of 
populousnessy  increases  the  probability  of  at  least 
approximate  correctness  in  the  foregoing  estimates 
of  population  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  6 ;  Amm.  Marc.  xiv. 
S ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3 ;  St.  Jerome,  on  Ezek.  xx., 
and  Rabbinical  authorities  in  Reland  c  xxvi. ;  Shaw, 
Travels,  ii.  pt.  2,  c.  1,  336,  340,  and  275  ;  Hassel- 
quist,  Travels,  120, 127,  130 ;  Stanley,  S.  f  Pal. 
120,  374  ;  Kitto,  Phys.  Geogr.  33;  Raiimer,  Pa- 
laestina,  8,  80,  83,  App.  ix.  Comp.  Gen.  xiii.  16, 
xxii.  17 ;  Num.  xxiii.  10 ;  1  K.  iv.  20 ;  Acts  xii. 
20> 

II.  In  N.  T.,  St.  Luke,  in  his  account  of  the  . 
"  taxing,"  says,  a  decree  went  out  from  Augustus 
iiiroypaipt <r9ai  iraffav  ttjv  o'.KOvntrrjV  afrti  t|  4io- 
•ypaipii  trpurri  iyiyero  rrytfxoftiovros  TTjr  ivptas 
Kvpnvlov,  and  in  the  Acts  alludes  to  a  disturbance 
raised  by  Judas  of  Galilee  in  the  days  of  the 
"  taxing''  (Luke  ii.  1 ;  Acts  v.  37). 

The  Roman  census  under  the  Republic  consisted, 
so  far  as  the  present  purpose  is  concerned,  in  as  en- 
rolment of  persons  and  property  by  tribes  and 
households.  Every  paterfamilias  was  required  to 
appear  before  the  Censors,  and  give  his  own  name 
and  his  father's ;  if  married,  that  of  his  wife,  and 
the  number  and  ages  of  his  children:  after  this  an 
account  and  valuation  of  his  property,  on  which  a 
tax  was  then  imposed.  By  the  lists  thus  obtained 
every  man's  position  in  the  state  was  regulated. 
After  these  duties  had  been  performed,  a  lustrum, 
or  solemn  purification  of  the  people  followed,  but 
not  always  immediately  {Diet,  of  Antiq.  CENS1,*?, 
Lustrum;  Dionys.  iv.  15,22;  Cic.de  Legg.  iii. 
3;  Dig.  50,  tit.  15;  Cod.  11,  tit.  48;  Clinton, 
Fast.  Hell.  iii.  p.  457,  c.  10). 

The  census  was  taken,  more  or  less  regularly,  in 
the  provinces,  under  the  republic,  by  provincial 
censors,  and  the  tribute  regulated  at  their  discre-  ' 
Won  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  lib.  ii.  53,  56),  but  no  complete 
census  was  made  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  who 
carried  out  3  general  inspections  of  this  kind,  viz., 
(1.)  B.C.  28;  (2.)  B.C.  8;  (3.)  A.D.  14;  and  a> 
partial  one,  A.D.  4.  The  reason  of  the  partial 
extent  of  this  last  was  that  he  feared  disturbances 
out  of  Italy,  and  also  that  he  might  not  appear  as 
an  exactor.  Of  the  returns  made,  Augustus  him- 
self kept  an  accurate  account  (breviarium),  like  a 
private  man  of  his  property  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  35, 
lv.  13 ;  Suet.  Aug.  27, 101 ;  Tac.  Am.  i.  11 ;  Tab. 
Ancyr.  ap.  Tac.  ii.  188,  Emesti). 
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A  special  assessment  of  Gaul  under  commissioners 
sent  for  the  purpose  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of 
Tiberias  (Tac  -4 nil.  i.  31,  ii.  6;  Lir.  Ep.  134, 
136). 

The  difficulties  which  arise  in  the  passage  from 
St.  Luke  are  discussed  under  Cyrenius.  [II.  W.  P.] 

CENTURION.  [Army-.] 

CEPHAS.  [Peter.] 

CERAS  (Kqpb;   Canoe),   1  Esd.  v.  29. 

[KEB08.] 

CETAB  (KnriB;  Cetha),  1  Esd.  v.  30. 
There  is  no  name  corresponding  with  this  in  the 
lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

CHAURIS  QKfyls;  Alex.  Xafiptls  ;  Vulg. 
omits),  the  son  of  Gothoniel  (4  toS  I\),  one  of  the 
three  "  rulers  "  (&p xorrts),  or  "  ancients  "  (upto- 
fUrepoi)  of  Bethulia,  in  the  time  of  Judith  (Jud. 
vi.  15,  viii.  10,  x.  6). 

CHAT) IAS.  "They  of  Chadias  (ol  XookhtoO 
and  Ammidoi,"  according  to  1  Esd.  v.  20,  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Zorobabel.  There  are 
no  corresponding  names  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

CHAFF  (BOTJ,  yb,  IjJFI;  Chald.  "W»; 
X»»s,  &X«por  i  stipula,  pulvis,  favilld).  The 
Heb.  words  rendered  chaff  in  A.  V.  do  not  seem 
to  have  precisely  the  same  meaning :  tTBTI  =  dry 
grass,  hay ;  and  occurs  twice  only  in  0.  T.,  viz.,  Is. 
v.  24,  xxxiii.  11.  The  root  t?BTI  is  not  used.  Pro- 

bably  the  Sanscrit  kaksch  =  hay  is  the  same  word. 
(Bopp.  Q  loss.  p.  41.) 

y*iO  or  yb  is  chaff  separated  by  winnowing  from 
the  grain — the  husk  of  the  wheat.  The  carrying 
away  of  chaff  by  the  wind  is  an  ordinary  scriptural 
image  of  the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  and  of  their 
powerlessness  to  resist  God's  judgments  (Is.  xvii. 
13  ;  Hos.  liii.  3 ;  Zeph.  ii.  2).  The  root  of  the 
word  is  flD,  to  press  out,  as  of  milk ;  whence 
its  second  meaning,  to  separate. 

J3fl  is  rendered  straw  in  Ex.  t.  7,  10,  11,  &c., 
and  itubble  in  Job  xxi.  18.    In  Ex.  v.  12,  we  read 
stubble  for  straw ;  so  that  it  is  not  the 

same  as  stubble.  It  means  straw  cut  into  short 
portions,  in  which  state  it  was  mixed  with  the  mud 
of  which  bricks  were  made  to  give  it  consistency. 
In  1  K.  iv.  28,  mention  is  made  of  a  mixed  fodder 
for  horses  and  camels  of  barley  and  J3PI,  such  as 
the  Arabs  call  tibn  to  this  day.  The  derivation  of 
the  word  is  doubtful.  Gesenius  was  of  opinion  that 
J3FI  was  for  rU3FI,  from  root  to  build,  in 
reference  to  edifices  of  bricks  made  with  straw. 
Roediger  prefers  to  connect  it  with  ]'3,  which  pro- 
perly implies  a  separation  and  division  of  parts,  and 
is  thence  transferred  to  the  mental  power  of  dis- 
cernment ;  so  that  J3FI  signifies  properly  anything 

cut  into  small  parts  (Ges.  Thes.  1492). 

The  Chaldaic  word  "Wy  occurs  but  once,  in  Dan. 

#  -» 

ii.  35.    It  is  connected  with  the  Syr.  JiO-^ 

and  kxsh.^iy.  i.e.  a  straw  or  small  bit  of  chaff 
flying  into  and  injuring  the  eye.  [VV.  D.] 


CHAIN.  Chains  were  used,  1.  as  badges  of 
office  ;  2.  for  ornament ;  3.  for  confining  prisoners. 
1.  The  gold  chain  placed  about  Joseph'i 

neck  (Gen.  xli.  42),  and  that  promised  to  Daniel 
(Dan.  v.  7,  named  TpJDfl),  are  instances  of  the  first 
use.  In  Egypt  it  was  one  of  the  insignia  of  a 
judge,  who  wore  an  image  of  truth  attached  to  it 
(Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  26);  it  was  also 
worn  by  the  prime  minister.  In  Persia  it  was  con- 
sidered not  only  as  a  mark  of  royal  favour  (Xen. 
Anab.  i.  2,  §27),  but  a  token  of  investiture  (Dan. 

c. ;  Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  93).  In  Ez. 
xvi.  11,  the  chain  is  mentioned  as  the  symbol  of 
sovereignty.  2.  Chains  for  ornamental  purposes 
were  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women  in  many 
countries  both  of  Europe  and  Asia  (Wilkinson,  iii. 
375),  and  probably  this  was  the  case  among  the 
Hebrews  (Prov.  i.  9).  The  necklace  (pJJ?)  con- 
sisted of  pearls,  corals,  &c,  threaded  on  a  string ; 
the  beads  were  called  D'TVin,  from  PH,  to  per- 
forate (Cant  i.  10,  A.  V.  "chains,"  where  "of 
gold"  are  interpolated).  Besides  the  necklace,  other 
chains  were  wom  (Jud.  x.  4)  hanging  down  as  far 
as  the  waist,  or  even  lower.  Some  were  adorned 
with  pieces  of  metal,  shaped  in  the  form  of  the 

moon,  named  D^int?  (jdivunm,  LXX. ;  lunulae, 

Vulg.;  round  tires  like  the  moon,  A.  V. ;  Is.  iii. 
18) ;  a  similar  ornament,  the  hilil,  still  exists  in 
EBTP*  (Lane's  Modern  Egyptians,  App.  A.).  The 
Midianites  adorned  the  necks  of  their  camels  with 
it  (Judg.  viii.  21, 26) ;  the  Arabs  still  use  a  similar 
ornament  (Wellsted,  l.  301).  To  other  chains  were 
suspended  various  trinkets — as  scent-bottles, 

(tablets  or  houses  of  the  souls,  A.  V.,  Is.  iii. 
20),  and  mirrors,  D'J^J  (Is.  iii.  23).  Step- 
chains,  nVlJJV  (tinkling  ornaments,  A.  V.),  were 

attached  to  the  ankle-rings,  which  shortened  the 
step  and  produced  a  mincing  gait  (Is.  iii.  16,  18). 
3.  The  means  adopted  for  confining  prisoners  among 
the  Jews  were  fetters  similar  to  our  handcuffs 
D'FIBTO  (lit.  tm>  brasses,  as  though  made  in 

halves),  fastened  on  the  wrists  and  ankles,  and 
attached  to  each  other  by  a  chain  (Judg.  xvi.  21 ; 
2  Sam.  iii.  34 ;  2  K.  xxv.  7 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  7). 
Among  the  Romans,  the  prisoner  was  handcuffed 
to  one,  and  occasionally  to  two  guards — the  hand- 
cuff on  the  one  being  attached  to  that  on  the  other 
by  a  chain  (Acts  xii.  6,  7,  xxi.  33 ;  Diet,  of  Ant., 
art.  Catena).  [W.  L.  B.] 

CHALCEDONY  (xaXmiWi' ;  calcedonius) 
occurs  only  in  Rev.  xxi.  19,  being  the  precious 
stone  with  which  the  third  foundation  of  the  wall  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  is  garnished.  According  to  Pliny 
(H.  N.  xxxvii.  8,  §15),  chalcedony  is  a  gem  re- 
sembling the  Callais  or  turquoise,  which  some  hare 
judged  to  be  a  kind  of  carbuncle  or  ruby.  Sal- 
masius  diners  from  those  who  make  the  colour  of 
chalcedony  to  be  like  that  of  the  carbuncle,  and 
says  that  they  confound  tov  Kapxntiviov  Ai'ffor, 
which  is  a  species  of  carbuncle,  with  rj?  xaA"n) 
tovltp ;  but  confesses  that  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  what  stone  the  ancients  called  chnlcedonius. 
Pignelius  on  Rev.  (xxi.  19)  says  that  this  stone  has 
the  colour  of  a  pallid  lamp,  shines  in  the  open  air, 
but  is  dark  in  a  house,  cannot  be  cut,  and  has  powers 
of  attraction.  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  not 
I  U  2 
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less  doubtful  than  it*  meaning.    Some  derive  it  I 

from  X"^*<*i.  fi^01  a  belief  that  '*  ""S*  uke  brass 
when  struck.  Others  have  derived  it  from  XaA- 
Kifi&v,  as  though  from  a  locality  where  it  is  found  ; 
and  others  from  KapxvSdv-  See  Braun.  de  Vest. 
Heb.  ii.  c.  ii.  p.  525.  [W.  D.] 

OHAL'OOL,  1  K.  iv.  31.  [Calcol.] 
CHALDEA.,  more  correctly  CHALDAEA 
(DnfeO  ;  k  Xe&Sala ;  Chaldaea)  is  properly  only 
the  most  southern  portion  of  Babylonia.  It  is 
used,  however,  in  our  version  for  the  Hebrew 
ethnic  appellative  Casdin  (or  "  Chaldaeans "), 
under  which  term  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire 
country  are  designated ;  and  it  will  therefore  here 
be  taken  in  this  extended  sense.  The  origin  of 
the  term  is  very  doubtful.  Catdim  has  been  de- 
rived by  some  from  Chesed  O^)'  the  8011  of 
)iahor  (Gen.  xxii.  22) ;  but  if  Ur  was  already  a  city 
"of  the  Catdim"  before  Abraham  quitted  it  (Gen. 
xi.  28),  the  name  of  Caadim  cannot  possibly  have 
been  derived  from  his  nephew.  On  the  other  hand 
the  term  Chaldaea  has  been  connected  with  the  city 
Kalwadha  (Chilmad  of  EzeHel,  xxvii.  23).  This 
is  possibly  correct.  At  any  rate  in  searching  for  an 
etymology  it  should  be  borne  in  miud  that  Kaldi  or 
1  Kaldai,  not  Caadim,  is  the  native  form. 

1.  Extent  and  boundaries.  —  The  tract  of 
country  viewed  in  Scripture  as  the  land  of  the 
Chaldaeans  is  that  vast  alluvial  plain  which  has 
been  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris— at  least  so  far  as  it  lies  to  the  west 
of  the  latter  stream.  The  country  to  the  east  is 
Elam  or  Susiana;  but  the  entire  tract  between 
the  rivers,  as  well  as  the  low  country  on  the 
Arabian  side  of  the  Euphrates,  which  is  culti- 
vable by  irrigation  from  that  stream,  must  be 
considered  as  comprised  within  the  Chaldaea  of 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  was  king.  This  extraor- 
dinary flat,  unbroken  except  by  the  works  of  man, 
extends,  in  a  direction  nearly  N.E.  and  S.W.,  a 
distance  of  400  miles  along  the  course  of  the  rivers, 
and  is  on  the  average  about  100  miles  in  width. 
A  line  drawn  from  Hit  on  the  Euphrates  to  Tekrit 
on  the  Tigris,  may  be  considered  to  mark  its  north- 
era  limits ;  the  eastern  boundary  is  the  Tigris 
itself;  the  southern  the  Persian  Gulf ;  on  the  west  its 
boundary  is  somewhat  ill-defined,  and  in  fact  would 
vary  according  to  the  degree  of  skill  and  industry  de- 
voted to  the  regulation  of  the  waters  and  the  exten- 
sion of  works  for  irrigation.  In  the  most  flourish- 
ing times  of  the  Chaldaean  empire  the  water  seems 
to  have  been  brought  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
alluvium,  a  canal  having  been  cut  along  the  edge 
of  the  tertiary  formation  on  the  Arabian  side 

T  throughout  its  entire  extent,  running  at  an  average 
distance  from  the  Euphrates  of  about  30  miles. 

2.  Central  character  of  the  cotmtry. — The  ge- 
neral aspect  of  the  country  is  thus  described  by  a 
modern  traveller,  who  well  contrasts  its  condition 
cow  with  the  appearance  which  it  must  hare  pre- 
sented in  ancient  times.  "In  former  days,"  he 
says,  "  the  vast  plains  of  Babylon  were  nourished 
by  a  complicated  system  of  canals  and  water- 
courses, which  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
country  like  a  net-work.  The  wants  of  a  teeming 
population  were  supplied  by  a  rich  soil,  not  less 
bountiful  than  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Egyptian 
Kile.  Like  islands  rising  from  a  golden  sea  of 
waving  corn,  stood  fiequent  groves  of  palm-trees 
and  pleasant  gardens,  affording  to  the  idler  or  tra- 


veller their  grateful  and  highly-valued  shade. 
Crowds  of  passengers  hurried  along  the  dusty  roads 
to  and  from  the  busy  city.  The  land  was  rich  in 
coru  and  wine.  How  changed  is  the  aspect  of  that 
region  at  the  present  day  1  Long  lines  of  mounds, 
it  is  true,  mark  the  courses  of  those  main  arteries 
which  formerly  diffused  life  and  vegetation  along 
their  banks,  but  their  channels  are  now  bereft  of 
moisture  and  choked  with  drifted  sand ;  the  smaller 
offshoots  are  wholly  effaced.  '  A  drought  is  upon 
her  waters,'  says  the  prophet,  '  and  they  shall  be 
dried  up  1'  All  that  remains  of  that  ancient  civili- 
sation— that  *  glory  of  kingdoms,' — '  the  praise  of 
the  whole  earth,' — is  recognisable  in  the  numerous 
mouldering  heaps  of  brick  and  rubbish  which  over- 
spread the  surface  of  the  plain.  Instead  of  the  lux- 
urious fields,  the  groves  and  gardens,  nothing  now 
meets  the  eye  but  an  arid  waste — the  dense  popu- 
lation of  former  times  is  vanished,  and  no  man 
dwells  there."  (Loftus's  Chaldaea,  pp.  14-5.)  The 
cause  of  the  change  is  to  be  found  in  the  neglfct  of 
man.  "There  is  no  physical  reason,"  the  same 
writer  observes,  "  why  Babylonia  should  not  be  as 
beautiful  and  as  thickly  inhabited  as  in  days  of 
yore;  a  little  care  and  labour  bestowed  on  the 
ancient  canals  would  again  restore  the  fertility 
and  population  which  it  originally  possessed."  The 
prosperity  and  fertility  of  the  country  depend  en-  ^ 
tirely  on  the  regulation  of  the  waters.  Carefully 
and  properly  applied  and  husbanded,  they  are  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  entire  plain  a  garden.  Left  to 
themselves,  they  desert  the  river  courses  to  accu- 
mulate in  lakes  and  marshes,  leaving  large  districts 
waterless,  and  others  most  scantily  supplied,  while 
they  overwhelm  tracts  formerly  under  cultivation, 
which  become  covered  with  a  forest  of  i-eeds,  and 
during  the  summer  heats  breed  a  pestilential  miasma. 
This  is  the  present  condition  of  the  greater  part  of 
Babylonia  under  Turkish  rule ;  the  evil  is  said  to 
be  advancing ;  and  the  whole  country  threatens  to 
become  within  a  short  time  either  marsh  or  desert. 

3.  Divisions. — In  a  country  so  uniform  and  so 
devoid  of  natural  features  as  this,  political  divisions 
could  be  only  accidental  or  arbitrary.  Few  are 
found  of  any  importance.  The  true  Chaldaea,  as  " 
has  been  already  noticed,  is  always  in  the  geo- 
graphers a  distinct  region,  being  the  most  southern 
portion  of  Babylonia,  lying  chiefly  (if  cot  solely) 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  (Strab.  xvi.  1, 
§6 ;  rtol.  v.  20).  Babylonia  above  this,  is  sepa- 
rated into  two  districts,  called  respectively  Amor- 
dacia  and  Auranitis.  The  former  is  the  name  of 
the  central  territory  round  Babylon  itself;  the  latter 
is  applied  to  the  regions  towanis  the  north,  where 
Babylonia  borders  on  Assyria  (Ptol.  v.  20). 

4.  Cities. — Babylonia  was  celebrated  at  all  times 
for  the  number  and  antiquity  of  its  cities.  "  Bnbel, 
and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calnch  in  the  land  of 
Shinar,"  are  the  first  towns  mentioned  in  Scripture 
(Gen.  x.  10).  The  "  vast  number  of  great  cities  " 
which  the  country  possessed,  was  noted  by  Hero- 
dotus (i.  178),  and  the  whole  region  is  in  fact 
studded  with  huge  mounds,  each  mound  marking 
beyond  a  doubt  the  site  of  a  considerable  town.  The 
most  important  of  those  which  have  been  identified 
areBorsippn  (Bi)s-Nimrud),  Sipparaor  Sepharvaim 
(Mosaib),  Cutha  (Ibrahim),  Calneh  (A'iffer), 
Erech  (Warka),  Or  (Mugheir),  Chilmad  (AVrf- 
Kadha), Larancha  (Senhereh),  Is  ( Hit),  Duraba( Ak- 
kcrkuf) :  but  besides  these  there  were  a  multitude  of 
others,  the  sites  of  which' have  not  been  determined, 
as  the  Accad  of  Genesis  (x.  10) ;  the  Teredon  of 
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Abydenus  (Fr.  8)  ;  Asbi,  Rubeei,  &c.,  towns  men- 
tioned in  the  inscriptions.  Two  of  these  places — 
Ur  and  Borsippa— ore  particularly  noticed  in  the 
following  article  [Chaldeans].  Of  the  rest 
Erech,  Larancha,  and  Calneh,  were  in  early  times 
of  the  most  consequence;  while  Cutha,  Sippara, 
and  Teredon  attained  their  celebrity  at  a  compara- 
tively recent  epoch. 

5.  Canals. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  ancient  Babylonia  was,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, its  network  of  canals.  A  more  particular 
account  will  now  be  given  of  the  chief  of  these. 
Three  principal  canals  carried  off  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  towards  the  Tigris,  above  Babylon. 
These  were,  1 .  The  original  "  Royal  River,"  or 
Ar-Malcha  of  Berosus,  which  left  the  Euphrates  at 
Ptrisabor  or  Anbar,  and  followed  the  line  of  the 
modern  Saklawyeh  canal,  passing  by  Akkerkuf,  and 
entering  the  Tigris  a  little  below  Baghdad ;  2.  the 
Nahr  Malcha  of  the  Arabs,  which  branched  off  at 
Ridhivaniyeh,  and  ran  across  to  the  site  of  Seleucia ; 
and  3.  the  Nahr  Kutha,  which  starting  from  the 
Euphrates  about  12  miles  above  Mosaib,  passed 
through  Cutha,  and  fell  into  the  Tigris  20  miles 
below  the  site  of  Seleucia.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  stream,  a  large  canal,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  leaving  the  Euphrates  at  Hit,  where 
the  alluvial  plain  commerces,  skirted  the  deposit  on 
the  west  along  its  entire  extent,  and  fell  into  the 
Persian  Gulf  at  the  head  of  the  Bubian  creek, 
ibout  20  miles  west  of  the  Shat-el-Arab ;  while  a 
second  main  artery  (the  Pallacopas  of  Arrian) 
branched  from  the  Euphrates  nearly  at  Mosaib, 
and  ran  into  a  great  lake,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Borsippa,  whence  the  lands  to  the  south-west  of 
Babylon  were  irrigated.  From  these  and  other 
similar  channels,  numerous  branches  were  carried 
out,  from  which  further  cross  cuts  were  made, 
until  at  length  every  field  was  duly  supplied  with 
the  precious  fluid. 

6.  Sea  of  Nedjef,  Chaldaean  marshes,  f-c. — 
Chaldaea  contains  one  natural  feature  deserving  of 
special  description — the  "great  inland  freshwater 
sea  of  Nedjef"  (Loft us,  p.  45).  This  sheet  of 
water,  which  does  not  owe  its  origin  to  the  inunda- 
tions, but  is  a  permanent  lake  of  considerable  depth, 
surrounded  by  clifis  of  a  reddish  sandstone  in  places 
40  feet  high,  extends  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
a  distance  of  40  miles  from  about  lat.  3t°  53' 
long.  44°  to  lat.  31°  26',  long.  44°  35'.  Its 
greatest  width  is  35  miles.  It  lies  thus  on  the 
right  bank- of  the  Euphrates,  from  which  it  is 
distant  (at  the  nearest  point)  about  20  miles,  and 
receives  from  it  a  certain  quantity  of  water  at  the 
time  of  the  inundation,  which  flows  through  it, 
and  is  carried  back  to  the  Euphrates  at  Samava, 
by  a  natural  river  course  known  as  the  Shat-cl- 
Atchan.  Above  and  below  the  Sea  of  Nedjef, 
from  the  Birs-Nimrud  to  Kufa,  and  from  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Sea  to  Samava,  ex- 
tend the  famous  Chaldaean  marshes  (Strab.  xvi. 
1,  §12;  Arrian,  Exp.  Al.  vii.  22),  where  Alex- 
ander was  nearly  lost,  but  these  are  entirely  distinct 
from  the  sea  itself,  depending  on  the  state  of  the 
Hindiyeh  canal,  and  disappearing  altogether  when 
that  is  effectually  closed. 

7.  Productions. — The  extraordinary  fertility  of 
the  Chaldaean  soil  has  been  noticed  by  various 
writers.  It  is  said  to  be  the  only  country  in  the 
world  where  wheat  grows  wild.  Berosus  noticed 
this  production  (Fr.  1,  §2),  and  also  the  sponta- 
neous growth  of  barley,  sesame,  ochrys,  palms, 
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apples,  and  many  kinds  of  shelled  fruit.  Herodotus 
declared  (I.  193)  that  grain  commonly  returned 
200-fold  to  the  sower,  and  occasionally  300-tbld.  T 
Strabo  made  nearly  the  same  assertion  (xvi.  1, 
§14);  and  Pliny  said  (77.  N.  xviii.  17),  that  the 
wheat  was  cut  twice,  and  afterwards  was  good  keep 
for  beasts.  The  palm  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  cultivation.  According  to  Strabo 
it  furnished  the  natives  with  bread,  wine,  vinegar, 
honey,  porridge,  and  ropes ;  with  a  fuel  equal  to 
charcoal,  and  with  a  means  of  fattening  cattle  and 
sheep.  A  Persian  poem  celebrated  its  360  uses  7 
(Strab.  xvi.  1,14).  Herodotus  says  (i.  19S)  that  the 
whole  of  the  flat  country  was  planted  with  palms, 
and  Ammianus  Morcellinua  (xxiv.  3)  observes  that 
from  the  point  reached  by  Julian's  army  to  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  was  one  continuous 
forest  of  verdure.  At  present  palms  are  almost 
confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers,  and  even 
there  do  not  grow  thickly  except  about  the  villages 
on  their  banks.  The  soil  is  rich,  but  there  is  little 
cultivation,  the  inhabitants  subsisting  chiefly  upon 
dates.  More  than  half  the  country  is  left  dry  and 
waste  from  the  want  of  a  proper  system  of  irriga- 
tion; while  the  remaining  half  is  to  a  great  extent 
covered  with  marshes  owing  to  the  same  neglect. 
Thus  it  is  at  once  true  that  "  the  sea  has  come  up 
upon  Babylou  and  she  is  covered  with  the  waves 
thereof"  (Jer.  li.  42) ;  that  she  is  made  "  a  posses- 
sion for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of  water"  (Is.  xiv. 
23) ;  and  also  that  "  a  drought  is  upon  her  waters,  • 
and  they  are  dried  up"  (Jer.  1.  38),  that  she  is 
"  wholly  desolate " — "  the  hindermost  of  the  na- 
tions, a  wilderness,  a  dry  land,  and  a  desert "  (16.  * 
12,  13).  (See  Loftus's  Chaldaea  and  Susiana ; 
Layard's  Nineveh  and  Bab.  chs.  xxj. — xxiv. ;  liaw- 
linson's  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  Essay  ix. ;  and  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's Paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
vol.  xv.)  [G.  R.] 

CHALDE'ANS,  or  CHAI/DEES  (D"jfcO ; 
XaASnbi;  Chaldaef),  appear  in  Scripture,  until 
the  time  of  the  captivity,  as  the  people  of  the 
country  which  has  Babylon  for  its  capital,  and  ' 
which  is  itself  termed  Shiuar  ("iViB") ;  but  in  the 
book  of  Daniel,  while  this  meaning  is  still  found 
(v.  30,  and  ix.  1),  a  new  sense  shows  itself.  The  7 
Chaldaeans  are  classed  with  the  magicians  and  as- 
tronomers j  and  evidently  form  a  sort  of  priest  class, 
who  have  a  peculiar  "tongue"  and  "learning" 
(i.  4),  and  are  consulted  by  the  king  on  religious 
subjects.  The  same  variety  appears  in  profane 
writers.  Berosus,  the  native  historian,  himself  t 
Chaldaean  in  the  narrower  sense  (Tatian.  Or.  adv. 
Or.  58),  uses  the  term  only  in  the  wider ;  while 
Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  the  later  writers 
almost  universally  employ  it  to  signify  a  sect  or 
portion  of  the  people,  whom  they  regard  either  as 
priests  or  as  philosophers.  With  this  view,  how- 
ever, is  joined  another,  which  but  ill  harmonises 
with  it ;  namely,  that  the  Chaldaeans  are  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  particular  port  of  Babylonia,  viz.,  the 
country  bordering  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  on 
Arabia  (Strab.  xvi.  1,  §6 ;  Ptol.  v.  20).  By  help 
of  the  inscriptions  recently  discovered  in  thecountry, 
these  discrepancies  and  apparent  contradictious  arc 
explicable. 

It  appears  that  the  Chaldaeans  (JCaldai  or  Kaldi) 
were  in  the  earliest  times  merely  one  out  of  the* 
many  Cushite  tribes  inhabiting  the  great  alluvial 
plain  known  afterwards  as  Chaldaea  or  Babylonia. 
Their  special  scat  was  probably  that  southern  pro. 
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tion  of  the  country  which  is  found  to  have  so  late 
retained  the  name  of  Chaldaea.  Here  was  Ur  "  of 
the  Chaldees,"  the  modern  Mugheir,  which  lies 
south  of  the  Euphrates,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Shat-el-Hie.  Hence  would  readily  come  those 
"three  bands  of  Chaldaeans"  who  were  instru- 
ments, simultaneously  with  the  Sabaeans,  in  the 
affliction  of  Job  (Job  i.  15-17).  In  process  of  time, 
as  the  KaUli  grew  in  power,  their  name  gradually 
prevailed  over  that  of  the  other  tribes  inhabiting  the 
country ;  and  by  the  era  of  the  Jewish  captivity  it 
had  begun  to  be  used  generally  for  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Babylonia.  We  may  suspect  that  when  the 
name  is  applied  by  Berosus  to  the  dynasties  which 
preceded  the  Assyrian,  it  is  by  way  of  proleptis. 
The  dynasty  of  Nabopolassar,  however,  was  (it  is 

.  probable)  really  Chaldaean,  and  this  greatly  helped 
to  establish  the  wider  use  of  the  appellation.  It  had 
thus  come  by  this  time  to  have  two  senses,  both 
ethnic :  in  the  one  it  was  the  special  appellative  of  a 
particular  race  to  whom  it  had  belonged  from  the 
remotest  times,  in  the  other  it  designated  the  na- 
tion at  large  in  which  this  race  was  predominant. 
We  have  still  to  trace  its  transference  from  an  ethnic 
to  a  mere  class  sense — from  the  name  of  a  people  to 
that  of  a  priest  caste  or  sect  of  philosophers. 

It  has  been  observed  above  that  the  Kaldi  proper 
were  a  Cushite  race.  This  is  proved  by  the  remains 
of  their  language,  which  closely  resembles  the 

m  Galla  or  ancient  language  of  Ethiopia.    Now  it 
appears  by  the  inscriptions  that  while  both  in  Assy- 
ria and  in  later  Babylonia,  the  Semitic  type  of 
speech  prevailed  for  civil  purposes,  the  ancient 
'   Cushite  dialect  was  retained,  as  a  learned  language, 

*  for  scientific  and  religious  literature.  This  is  no 
doubt  the  "  learning"  and  the  "  tongue "  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  book  of  Daniel  (i.  4).  It 
became  gradually  inaccessible  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  who  were  Semitized,  by  means  (chiefly) 
of  Assyrian  influence.  But  it  was  the  Chaldaean 
learning,  in  the  old  Chaldaeau  or  Cushite  language. 
Hence  all  who  studied  it,  whatever  their  origin  or 
race  were,  on  account  of  their  knowledge,  termed 
Chaldaeans.  In  this  sense  Daniel  himself,  the 
"master  of  the  Chaldaeans"  (Dan.  v.  11),  would 
no  doubt  have  been  reckoned  among  them ;  and  so 
we  find  Seleucos,  a  Greek,  called  a  Chaldaean  by 
Strabo  (xvi.  I,  §6).  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  Chaldaeans  at  any  time  were  all  priests,  though 
no  doubt  priests  were  required  to  be  Chddaeans. 
They  were  really  the  learned  class,  who  by  their 
acquaintance  with  the  language  of  science  hid  be- 
come its  depositaries.  They  were  priests,  magi- 
cinns,  or  astronomers,  as  their  preference  for  one 
or  other^of  those  occupations  inclined  them ;  and 
in  the  last  of  the  three  capacities  they  probably 
effected  discoveries  of  great  importance. 

According  to  Strabo,  who  well  distinguishes  (xvi. 
1,  §6)  between  the  learned  Chaldaeans  and  the 
mere  race  descended  from  the  ancient  Kal  li,  which 
continued  to  predominate  in  the  country  bordering 
upon  Arabia  and  the  Gulf,  there  were  two  chief 
seats  of  Chaldaean  learning,  Borsippa,  and  Ur  or 

7  Orchoe.  To  these  we  may  add  from  Pliny  (//.  N. 
vi,  26)  two  others,  Babylon,  and  Sippara  or  Se- 
pharvaim.  The  Chaldaeans  (it  would  appear)  con- 
gregated into  bodies,  forming  what  we  may  perhaps 

«  call  universities,  and  pursuing  the  studies,  in  which 
they  engaged,  together.  They  probably  mixed  up 
to  some  extent  astrology  with  their  astronomy, 
even  in  the  earlier  times,  but  they  certainly  made 
great  advances  in  astronomical  science,  to  which 


their  serene  sky,  transparent  atmosphere,  and  re- 
gular  horizon  specially  invited  them.  The  obser- 
vations, covering  a  space  of  1903  years,  which 
Callisthenes  sent  to  Aristotle  from  Babylon  (Sim- 
plic.  ad  Arist.  de  Coel.  ii.  p.  123),  indicate  at  once 
the  antiquity  of  such  knowledge  in  the  country, 
and  the  care  with  which  it  had  been  preserved  by 
the  learned  class.  In  later  times  they  seem  cer- 
tainly to  have  degenerated  into  mere  fortune-tellers 
(Cic.de  Div.  i.  1 ;  Aul.  Cell.  i.  9;  Juv.  vi.  552,  x. 
94,  &c.)  ;  but  this  reproach  is  not  justly  levelled  , 
against  the  Chaldaeans  of  the  empire,  and  indeed  it 
was  but  partially  deserved  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
Augustus  (see  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §6).  [G.  R.J 

CHALDEES.  [Chaldeans.] 

CHALK  STONES  pi-OaK;  '"P***  <*- 
neris)  occurs  only  in  Is.  xxvii.  9,  and  signifies 
literally  stones  of  lime.  1|  is  from  an  unused 
root,  "V3,  to  boil  up,  in  reference  to  the  heating  of 
lime  when  slaked.  [W.  D.] 

CHAMELEON  (PI3  ;  xor™*-***  >  chamae- 
leon),  probably  a  species  of  large  lizard,  called  fib 

on  account  of  its  great  strength.  (In  Lev.  xi.  30, 
it  is  enumerated  among  the  creeping  thugs  that  are 
unclean.)  It  is  said  to  destroy  serpents,  and  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  i<pi6viKos,  by  the  Arabians 
guarit.  The  true  chameleon  was  probably  the 
npeW  of  Lev.  xi  30.    [Mole.]       [W.  D.] 

CHAMOIS  Opt ;  (cafojAoirdpo'aAu  ;  camclo- 
pardalus),  a  species  of  deer  or  antelope,  called  TDt 
from  its  habit  of  leaping,  from  root  TDT,  to  leap 

(Ges.  Tlies.  420).  Bochart  (Hier.  ii.  273-279)  has 
shown  that  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  is 
an  error.  Luther  has  not  been  more  happy  in  trans- 
lating it  alcen,  elk,  which  only  inhabits  northern 
countries.  There  are  several  species  of  antelope  in 
Western  Asia.  The  TOT  is  classed  among  beasts 
that  may  be  eaten  in  Deut.  xiv.  5.         [W.  D.] 

CHA'NAAN  (Xavadv),  the  manner  in  which 
the  word  Canaan  is  spelt  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Apocrypha  and  N.  T.  (comp.  Charnui  for  Haran, 
4c.)  Jud.  v.  3,  9,  10 ;  Bar.  iii.  22 ;  Sus.  5b' ; 
1  Mace.  ix.  37  ;  Acts  vii.  11,  xiii.  19. 

Chanaamte  for  Canaanite,  Jud.  v.  16. 

CHANNDNEUS  (XwoiWor;  Chemanaeus), 
1  Esd.  viii.  48.  This  answers  to  Merari,  if  to  any- 
thing, in  the  parallel  list  of  Ezra  (viii.  19). 

chapiter.  i.  rnnb,  in  pi.  ninnb,  from 

HIS,  to  surround;  iriSl/ia;  capiteUum.  2.  flBV, 
from  nSV,  to  draw  out  (Ges.  912-914) ;  at  ««- 
ipaXal ;  capita.  The  upper  member  of  a  pillar — 
the  same  word  which  is  now  in  use  in  the  slightly 
different  form  of  "  capital ;"  also  possibly  a  roll 
mouldiug  at  the  top  of  a  building  or  work  of  art, 
as  in  the  case  (1 )  of  the  pillars  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  Temple,  and  »f  the  two  pillars  called  especially 
Jachin  and  Boaz ;  and  (2)  of  the  lavers  belonging 
to  the  Temple  (Ex.  uexviii.  17 ;  IK.  vii.  27,  31, 
38).  As  to  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  former, 
see  Tabernacle,  Temple,  Boaz,  and  of  the 
latter,  Later.  3.  The  word  Vth,  rash  =  head, 
is  also  occasionally  rendered  "  Chapiter,"  as  in  the 
description  of  the  tabernacle,  Ex.  xxxvi.  38,  xxxviii. 
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17, 19,  28 ;  but  in  the  account  of  the  temple  ft  is 
translated  "  top,"  as  1  K.  vii.  16,  &c.  [H.  W.  P.] 

CHABAATH'AIAB  (XapaaSa\iy;  Alex. 
Xapa  a8a\.ip ;  Carmellam  et  Careth),  1  Esd.  v. 
30.  The  names  "  Cherub,  Addan,  and  Immer,"  in 
the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  are  here  changed 
to  "  Charaathalar  leading  them,  and  Aalar." 

CHAE'ACA  (eis  rhv  Xdpcuca  (?  Xipa(); 
Characa),  a  place  mentioned  only  in  2  Mac.  xii.  17, 
and  there  so  obscurely  that  nothing  can  be  cer- 
tainly inferred  as  to  its  position.  It  was  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  being  inhabited  by  the  Jews  called 
"  Tubieni,"  or  of  "  Tobie"  [Tob],  who  were  in 
Gilead  (comp.  1  Mac.  v.  9,  13) ;  and  it  was  750 
stadia  from  the  city  Caspin ;  but  where  the  latter 
place  was  situated,  or  in  which  direction  Charax 
was  with  regard  to  it,  there  is  no  clue.  Ewald  (iv. 
359,  note)  places  it  to  the  extreme  east,  and  identifies 
it  with  Rapiion.  The  only  name  now  known  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  which  recals  Charax  is  Kerak,  the 
ancient  Kir-Moab,  on  the  S.E.  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
which  in  post-biblical  times  was  called  XapdtcuufSa, 
aud  Mi}f3ovxdpa£  (see  the  quotations  in  Kcland, 

705).    The  Syriac  Peschito  has  lofo,  Carca, 

which  suggests  Karkor  (Judg.  viii.  10).  [G.] 

CHAB'ASHIM,  TUE  VALLEY  OP  (K'l 

D*Bnn,  "  ravine  of  craftsmen ;"  'KytaKaip ;  Alex. 

TriBpaatlii,  Sri  T Arrow  ^<rax;  vallis  artificum), 
a  place  mentioned  twice ; — I  Chr.  ir.  14,  as  having 
been  founded  or  settled  by  Joab,  a  man  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  and  family  of  Othniel ;  and  Neh.  xi.  35, 
as  being  reinhabited  by  Benjamites  after  the  Cap- 
tivity. In  this  passage  it  is  rendered  "  valley  of 
craftsmen."  Its  mention  by  Nehemiah  with  Lod 
(Lydda),  NebaUat,  &c.  fixes  its  position  as  in  the 
swelling  ground  at  the  back  of  the  plain  of  Sharon, 
east  of  Jaffa.  The  Talmud  (as  quoted  by  Schwarz, 
p.  1S5)  reports  the  valley  of  Charashim  to  consist 
of  Lod  and  Ono,  which  lay  therein.  Whether  Joab 
the  son  of  Seraiah  is  the  same  person  as  the  son 
of  Zeruiah  will  be  best  examined  under  the  name 
Joab.  [G.] 

CHAB'CHAMIS  (XapKapts;  Alex.  XaA- 
X<V»us ;  C'/tarcamis),  1  Esd.  i.  25.  [Cabche- 

M1SH.] 

CHABCHE'MISH  (B»D3"0;  LXX.  omits; 
Charcamis),  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20.  [Carchemish.] 

OHAB'CUS  (Bapx<">*  i  Barcus),  1  Esd.  v.  32. 
Corrupted  from  Barkos,  the  corresponding  name 
in  the  parallel  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah — pos- 
sibly by  a  change  of  3  into  3.  But  it  does  not 
appear  whence  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  got 
their  reading  of  the  name.  In  the  edition  of  1611 
it  is  "  Chareus." 

CHA'BEA  (Xapta;  Caree),  1  Esd.  v.  32. 
[Harsha.] 

CHARGES  (1.  iTttfp,  from  a  root  signifying 
hollowness ;    rpv$\io»,    Korikn ;  acetabulum. 

tyvKTTip ;  phiala ;  only  found  Ezr.  i.  9), 

a  shallow  vessel  for  receiving  water  or  blood,  also 
for  presenting  offerings  of  fine  flour  with  oil  (Num. 
vii.  79 ;  Ges.  Thes.  22).  The  "chargers"  mentioned 
in  Numbers  are  said  to  have  been  of  silver,  and  to 
have  weighed  each  130  shekels,  or  65  oz.  (Hussey, 
Anc.  Weights,  c.  ix.  p.  190). 

2.  The  daughter  of  Herodias  brought  the  head 


of  St.  John  Baptist  in  a  charger,  eVl  iriraxi  (Matt, 
xiv.  8) ;  probably  a  trencher  or  platter,  as  Horn. 
Oil.  i.  141. 

SatTpOf  £«  KfMlStV  JTlVflUCOS  VOfi40TJKtV  OCtpaf 
WOVTOUHV. 

Comp.  Luke  i.  63.  TiviucioW,  a  writing-tablet. 
[Basin.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

CHABIOT.  1.  331,  from  331,  to  ride;  Sana; 
currus :  sometimes  including  the  horses  (2  Sam. 
viii.  4,  x.  18).  2.  343*1,  a  chariot  or  horse  (Ps. 
civ.  3).  3.  33*10,  m.  from  same  root  as  (1)  a 
chariot,  litter,  or  seat  (Lev.  xv.  9,  Cant.  Hi.  10). 
4.  7133"IO,  f.    5.  rb&,  from  biV,  roll  (Ps.  xlvi. 

tt:v  T  T— I  —  T  v 

10,  6vp*6s;  scutum).  6.  p'TBK,  Cant.  iii.  9; 
(pvptlov ;  ferculum.  (Between  1-4  no  difference  of 
signification.)  A  vehicle  used  either  for  warlike  or 
peaceful  purposes,  but  most  commonly  the  former. 
Of  the  latter  use  the  following  only  are  probable 
instances  as  regards  the  Jews,  1  K.  xviii.  44,  and  as 
regards  other  nations,  Gen.  xli.  43,  xlvi.  29 ;  2  K. 
v.  9 ;  Acts  viii.  28. 

The  earliest  mention  of  chariots  in  Scripture  is 
in  Egypt,  where  Joseph,  as  a  mark  of  distinction, 
was  placed  in  Pharaoh's  second  chariot  (Gen.  xli. 
43),  and  later  when  he  went  in  his  own  chariot  to 
meet  his  father  on  his  entrance  into  Egypt  from 
Canaan  (xlvi.  29).  In  the  funeral  procession  of 
Jacob  chariots  also  formed  a  part,  possibly  by  way 
of  escort  or  as  a  guard  of  honour  (1.  9).  The  next 
mention  of  Egyptian  chariots  is  for  a  warlike  pur- 
pose (Ex.  xiv.  7)-  In  this  point  of  view  chariots 
among  some  nations  of  antiquity,  as  elephants 
among  others,  may  be  regarded  as  filling  the  place 
of  heavy  artillery  in  modern  times,  so  that  the 
military  power  of  a  nation  might  be  estimated  by 
the  number  of  its  chariots.  Thus  Pharaoh  in  pur- 
suing Israel  took  with  him  600  chariots.  The 
Canaanites  of  the  valleys  of  Palestine  were  enabled 
to  resist  the  Israelites  successfully  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  their  chariots  of  iron,  »'.  e.  perhaps 
armed  with  iron  scythes  (Ges.  s.  v. ;  Josh.  xvii.  18 ; 
Judg.  i.  19).  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  had  900  cha- 
riots (Judg.  iv.  3).  The  Philistines  in  Saul's  time 
had  30,000,  a  number  which  seems  excessive  (1 
Sam.  xiii.  5 ;  but  comp.  LXX.  and  Joseph.  Ant.  vi. 
6,  §1).  David  took  from  Hadadezer  king  of  Zobah 
1000  chariots  (2  Sam.  viii.  4),  and  from  the 
Syrians  a  little  later  700  (x.  18),  who  in  order  to 
recover  their  ground  collected  32,000  chariots 
(1  Chr.  xix.  7).  Up  to  this  time  the  Israelites 
possessed  few  or  no  chariots,  partly  no  doubt  it 
consequence  of  the  theocratic  prohibition  against 
multiplying  horses,  for  fear  of  intercourse  with 
Egypt,  and  the  regal  despotism  implied  in  the  pos- 
session of  them  (Deut.  xvii.  16;  1  Sam.  viii.  11, 
12).  But  to  some  extent  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  4), 
and  in  a  much  greater  degree  Solomon,  broke 
through  the  prohibition  from  seeing  the  necessity 
of  placing  his  kingdom,  under  its  altered  circum- 
stances, ona  footing  of  military  equality  or  superiority 
towards  other  nations.  He  raised,  therefore,  and 
maintained  a  force  of  1400  chariots  (1  K.  x.  25) 
by  taxation  on  certain  cities  agreeably  to  Eastern 
custom  in  such  matters  (1  K.  ix.  19,  x.  25;  Xen. 
Anab.  i.  4,  9).  The  chariots  themselves  and  also 
the  horses  were  imported  chiefly  from  Egypt,  and 
the  cost  of  each  chariot  was  COO  shekels  of  silver, 
and  of  each  horse  150  (1  K.  x.  29).  [Shekel.] 
From  this  time  chariots  were  regarded  as  among 
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the  most  important  arms  of  war,  though  the  sup- 
plies of  them  and  of  horses  appear  to  hare  been  still 
mainly  drawn  from  Egypt  (1  K.  xiii.  34;  2  K. 


An  Bgyptfaia  war-chariot,  with  bow-oau*  and  oc.ro1 


ix.  16,  21,  xiii.  7,  14,  xviii.  24,  xxiii.  30;  Is. 
lixi.  1).  The  prophets  also  allude  frequently  to 
chariots  as  typical  of  power,  Ps.  xx.  7,  civ.  3; 
Jer.  11.  21 ;  Zech.  vi.  1. 

Chariots  also  of  other  nations  are  mentioned,  as 
of  Assyria  (2  K.  xii.  23 ;  Ex.  xxiii.  24),  Syria 


OHAEIOT 

(2  Sam.  viii.  and  2  K.  vi.  14,  IS),  Persia  (Is.  xiii. 
6),  and  lastly  Antiochns  Eupator  is  said  to  have  had 
300  chariots  armed  with  scythes  (2  Mac.  xiii.  2).. 

In  the  N.  T.,  the  only  mention  made  of 
a  chariot  except  in  Rev.  ix.  9,  is  in  the  cast 
of  the  Ethiopian  or  Abyssinian  eunuch  of 
Queen  Candace,  who  is  described  as  sitting 
in  his  chariot  reading  (Acts  viii.  28,  29, 
38). 

Jewish  chariots  were  no  doabt  imitated 
from  Egyptian  models,  if  not  actually  im- 
ported from  Egypt.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  Egyptian  chariots  is  taken  from  Sir 
G.  Wilkinson.   They  appear  to  have  come 
into  use  not  earlier  than  the  18th  dynasty 
(B.C.  153.0).  The  war  chariot,  from  which 
the  chariot  used  in  peace  did  not  essentially 
differ,  was  extremely  simple  in  its  construc- 
tion.   It  consisted,  as  appears  both  from 
Egyptian  paintings  and  reliefs,  as  well  as 
from  an  actual  specimen  preserved  at  Flo- 
rence, of  a  nearly  semicircular  wooden 
fraroe  with  straightened  sides,  resting  pos- 
teriorly on  the  axle-tree  of  a  pair  of  wheels, 
and  supporting  a  rail  of  wood  or  ivory  at- 
tached to  the  frame  by  leathern  thongs  and 
one  wooden  upright  iu  front.  The  floor  of 
the  car  was  made  of  rope  network,  intended 
to  give  a  more  springy  footing  to  the  occu- 
pants.   The  car  was  mounted  from  the 
back,  which  was  open,  and  the  sides  were 
strengthened  and  ornamented  with  leather 
and  metal  binding.    Attached  to  the  off  or 
right-hand  aide,  and  crossing  each  other 
diagonally  were  the  bow-case,  and  inclining 
(wnuuoa.)  backwards,  the  quiver  and  spear-case.  If 
two  persons  were  in  the  chariot  a  second 
bow-case  was  added.  The  wheels,  of  which  there  were 
2,  had  6  spokes :  those  of  peace  chariots  had  some- 
times 4,  fastened  to  the  axle  by  a  linch-pin  secured 
by  a  thong.    There  were  no  traces ;  but  the  horses, 
which  were  often  of  different  colours,  wore  only  a 
breast-band  and  girths  which  were  attached  to  the 


Egyptian  princes  m  thdr  cbartot.  (WUlnnian.) 


saddle,  together  with  head  furniture  consisting  of 
cheek  pieces,  throat-lash,  head  stall  and  straps 
across  the  forehead  and  nose.  A  bearing-rein  was 
fastened  to  a  ring  or  hook  in  front  of  the  saddle, 
nnd  the  driving-reins  passed  through  other  rings 


on  each  side  of  both  horses.  From  the  central 
point  of  the  saddle  rose  a  short  stem  of  metal, 
ending  in  a  knob,  whether  for  use  or  mere  orna- 
ment is  not  certain.  The  driver  stood  on  the 
offside,  and  in  discharging  his  arrow  hung  his 
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whip  from  the  wrist.  In  »me  instances  the  king 
is  represented  alone  in  his  chariot  with  the  reins 
fastened  round  his  body,  thus  using  his  weapons  with 
his  hands  at  liberty.  Most  commonly  2  persons, 
and  sometimes  3  rode  in  the  chariot,  of  whom  the 
third  was  employed  to  carry  the  state  umbrella 
(2  K.  ii. 20, 24 ;  1  K.  xxii.  34;  Acts  viii.  38).  A 
second  chariot  usually  accompanied  the  king  to 
battle  to  be  used  in  case  of  necessity  (2  Chr.  m,  34). 

On  peaceable  occasions  the  Egyptian  gentleman 
sometimes  drove  alone  in  his  chariot  attended  by 
servants  on  foot.  The  horses  wore  housings  to 
protect  them  from  heat  and  insects.  For  royal  per- 
sonages and  women  of  rank  on  umbrella  was  carried 
by  a  bearer,  or  filed  upright  in  the  chariot  Some- 
times mules  were  driven  instead  of  horses,  and  in 
travelling  sometimes  oxen,  but  for  travelling  pur- 
poses the  sides  of  the  chariot  appear  to  have  been 
closed.  One  instance  occurs  of  a  4-wheeled  car, 
which,  like  the  rvrpiievicXos  tfm£a  (Herod,  ii.  63), 
was  used  for  religious  purposes.  [Cart.]  The 
processes  of  manufacture  of  chariota  and  harness  are 
fully  illustrated  by  existing  sculptures,  in  which 
also  are  represented  the  chariots  used  by  neighbour- 
ing nations  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  p.  368, 
386 ;  ii.  p.  75,  76,  2nd  Ed.). 

The  earlier  Assyrian  war  chariot  and  harness  did 
not  differ  essentially  from  the  Egyptian.  Two  or 
throe  persons  stood  in  the  car,  but  the  driver  is 
sometimes  represented  as  standing  on  the  near  side, 
whilst  a  3rd  warrior  in  the  chariot  held  a  shield  to 
protect  the  archer  in  discharging  his  arrow.  The 
car  appears  to  have  had  closed  sides.  The  war 
chariot  wheels  had  6  spokes ;  the  state  or  peace 
chariot  8  or  more,  and  a  3rd  person  in  state-pro- 
cessions carried  the  royal  umbrella.  A  3rd  horse, 
like  the  Greek  ■waff\opot,  was  generally  attached 
(Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  350). 


AMyrinn  chariot. 


In  Inter  times  the  3rd  horse  was  laid  aside,  the 
wheels  were  made  higher,  and  had  8  spokes:  and 
the  front  of  the  car,  to  which  the  quiver  was  re- 
moved from  its  former  side  position,  was  made 
square  instead  of  round.  The  cars  were  more 
highly  ornamented,  panelled,  and  inlaid  with  va- 
luable woods  and  metals,  and  painted.  The  em- 
broidered housings  in  which  in  earlier  times  the 
horses  were  clothed,  were  laid  aside,  and  plumes 
and  tassels  used  to  decorate  their  necks  and  fore- 
heads. (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  353,  356 ;  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  341,  587,  603,  618;  Man.  of  Nin. 
2nd  series,  pi.  24 ;  Ez.  xxvii.  20). 

The  Persian  art,  as  appears  from  the  sculptures 
at  Persepolis,  and  also  at  Koyounjik,  shows  great 
similarity  to  the  Assyrian  ;  but  the  procession  re- 
presented at  the  former  place  contains  a  chariot  or 
ear  with  wheels  of  12  spokes,  while  from  the  sculp- 
tures at  the  latter,  it  appears  that  the  Elamites,  or 


Persians,  besides  chariots  containing  2  persons 
wriich  were  sometimes  drawn  by  4  horses,  used 
a  kind  of  cart  drawn  by  a  single  mule  or 
more,  consisting  of  a  stage  on  high  wheels  ca- 
pable of  holding  5  or  6  persons,  of  whom  the 
driver  sat  on  a  low  stool,  with  his  legs  hanging  on 
each  side  of  the  pole.  (Xenoph.  Cyrop.  iv.  3,  I, 
and  2,  §22 ;  Is.  xxii.  6  ;  Ez.  xxiii.  24 ;  Niebuhr, 
Voyage,  ii.  105;  Chardin,  Voyage,  viii.  257.  PI. 
lix.;  Layard,  Nin.  d-  Bab.  447  449;  Olearius, 
Travels,  p.  302.) 


AMjrrlM  chariot. 


Chariots  armed  with  scythes  (tp/iara  Sprrarfr 
<popa,  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7,  §10)  may  perhaps  be  in- 
tended by  the  "chariota  of  iron  of  the  Caiman- 
ites ;  they  are  mentioned  as  part  of  the  equipment 
of  Antiochus  (2  Mac.  xiii.  2),  and  of  Darius  (Diod. 
Sic.  xvii.  53 ;  Appian.  Syr.  32).  Xenophon  men- 
tions a  Persian  chariot  with  4  poles  and  8  horses 
(Cyrop.  vi.  4). 

Among  the  part*  of  wheeled-carriages  mentioned 
in  A.V.  are,  1.  the  Wheels,  D'lpiK.SfoKei.roiw; 

also  D^l^J ;  rpoxol,  rotae.  2.  Spokes,  DntOT. 
radii.  3.  Naves,  D'3J;  modioli.  4.  Felloes, 
D'pSPn ;  ySoTOt ;  apsides.  5.  Axles,  T\\ "P ;  xe'PfS  > 
axes.  To  put  the  horses  to  the  carriage,  "1DN ; 
ftCftu ;  jungere ;  and  once  (Mic  i.  13),  Dm. 

The  Persian  custom  of  sacrificing  horses  to  the 
Sun  (Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  3,  12),  seems  to  have  led 
to  offerings  of  chariots  and  horses  for  the  same 
object  among  the  Jewish  monarchs  who  fell  into 
idolatry  (Ez.  viii.  17;  2  K.  xxiii.  11;  P.  della 
Valle,  iv.  ii.  p.  255 ;  Winer,  Wagen).  [H.  W.  P.] 

CHABTtflStXa^ifs;  Alex.XaA/i«fj;  Charmi), 
son  of  Melchiel,  one  of  the  three  "ancients"  (irptff~ 
fUrtpoi),  or  "rulers"  (tp\orr*s)  of  Bethulia 
(Jud.  vi.  15,  viii.  10,  X.  6). 

CHAB'BAN  (X^aV ;  Outran),  Acts  vii.  2, 4. 
[Haran.] 

CHASE.  [Hunting.] 

CHAS'EBA  (Xaat$i ;  Caseba~),  a  name  among 
the  list  of  the  "  Servants  of  the  Temple"  (1  Esd. 
v.  31),  which  has  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  is  probably  a  mere  corrup- 
tion of  that  succeeding  it — Gazkka. 

CHE' BAB  033  ;  XoPip  ;  Chobar),  a  river  in 

the  "  land  of  the  Chnldaeans"  (Ez.  i.  3),  on  the 
banks  of  which  some  of  the  Jews  were  located  Rt 
the  time  of  the  captivity,  and  where  Ezckiel  saw 
his  earlier  visions  (Ez.  i.  1,  iii.  15,  23,  &c).  It 
is  commonly  regarded  as  identical  with  the  Habor 
(11211),  or  river  of  Gozan,  to  which  some  portion 
of  the  Israelites  were  removed  by  the  Assyrians 
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(2  K.  xvii.  6).  But  this  is  a  mere  conjecture,  rest- 
ing wholly  upon  the  similarity  of  name;  which 
after  all  is  not  very  close.  It  is  perhaps  better  to 
suppose  the  two  streams  distinct,  more  especially  if 
we  regard  the  Habor  as  the  ancient  'k$6^jm  (mo- 
dern Khabour),  which  fell  into  the  Euphrates  at 
Circesium ;  for  in  the  Old  Testament  the  name  of 
Chaldaea  is  never  extended  so  far  northwards.  The 
Chebar  of  Ezekiel  must  be  looked  for  in  Babylonia. 
It  is  a  name  which  might  properly  have  been  given 
to  any  great  stream  (comp.  133,  great).  Perhaps 

the  view,  which  finds  some  support  in  Pliny 
N.  vi.  26),  and  is  adopted  by  Bochart  (Phaleg,  i. 
8)  and  Cellarius  (Geograph.  c.  22),  that  the  Che- 
bar of  Ezekiel  is  the  Nalir  ifatpha  or  Royal  Canal 
of  Nebuchadnezzar — the  greatest  of  all  the  cuttings 
in  Mesopotamia — may  be  regarded  as  best  deserving 
acceptance.  In  that  case  we  may  suppose  the 
Jewish  captives  to  have  been  employed  in  the  exca- 
vation of  the  channel.  That  Chaldaea,  not  upper 
Mesopotamia,  was  the  scene  of  Ezekiel's  preaching, 
is  indicated  by  the  tradition  which  places  his  tomb 
at  Keffil  (Loftus's  Chaldaea,  p.  35).       [G.  R.] 

CHE  BEL  (bn),  one  of  the  singular  topo- 
graphical terms  in  which  the  ancient  Hebrew  lan- 
guage abounded,  and  which  give  so  much  force  and 
precision  to  its  records.  The  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  word  Chebel  is  a  "  rope  "  or  "  cord ;"  and  in  this 
sense  it  frequently  occurs  both  literally  (as  Josh.  ii. 
15,  "  cord ;"  1  K.  xxx.  31,  "  ropes  j"  Is.  xxxiii.  23, 
"  tacklings ;"  Am.  vii.  17,  "line")  and  metapho- 
rically (as  Eccl.  xii.  6 ;  Is.  v.  13 ;  Hos.  xi.  4). 
From  this  it  has  passed — with  a  curious  corre- 
spondence to  oar  own  modes  of  speech — to  denote  a 
body  of  men,  a  "  band"  (as  in  Ps.  cxix.  61).  In 
1  Sam.  x.  5,  10,  our  word  "  string"  would  not 
be  inappropriate  to  the  circumstances — "  a  string 
of  prophets  coming  down  from  the  high  place." 
Further  it  is  found  iu  other  metaphorical  senses, 
arising  out  of  its  original  meaning  (as  Job  xviii.  10 ; 
Ps.  xviii.  4;  Jer.  xiii.  21).  From  the  idea  of  a 
measuring-line  (Mic.  ii.  5),  it  has  come  to  mean  a 
"portion"  or  "allotment"  (as  1  Chr.  xvi.  18; 
Ps.  cv.  11 ;  Ex.  xlvii.  13).  It  is  the  word  used  in 
the  familiar  passage  "  the  Una  *  are  fallen  unto 
me  in  pleasant  places "  (Ps.  xvi.  6).  But  in  its 
topographical  sense,  as  meaning  a  "  tract "  or 
"  district,"  we  find  it  always  attached  to  the  region 
of  Argob,  which  is  invariably  designated  by  this, 
and  by  no  other  term  (Deut.  iii.  4,  13,  14;  IK. 
iv.  13).  It  has  been  already  shown  how  exactly 
applicable  it  is  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
[  A  rgob.]  But  in  addi  tion  to  the  observations  there 
made,  the  reader  should  be  referred  to  the  report  of 
the  latest  traveller  in  those  interesting  regions,  who 
abundantly  confirms  the  statements  of  his  prede- 
cessors as  to  the  abrupt  definiteness  of  the  boundary 
of  the  district.  (Mr.  C.  C.  Oraham,  in  Cambridge 
Essays,  1858.)  No  clue  is  afforded  us  to  the  reason 
of  this  definite  localization  of  the  term  Chebel ;  but 
a  comparison  of  the  fact  that  Argob  was  taken 
possession  of  by  Mannsseh — a  part  of  the  great 
tribe  of  Joseph — with  the  use  of  this  word  by  that 
tribe,  and  by  Joshua  in  his  retort,  in  the  very  early 
and  characteristic  fragment,  Josh.  xvii.  5, 14  (A.  V. 
"portion"),  prompts  the  suggestion  that  it  may 
have  been  a  provincialism  in  use  amongst  that  large 


»  The  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense  in  our  own  idiom- 
atic expression — "  hard  lines  " — will  not  be  forgotten, 
other  corresnondences  between  Chehel  as  applied  to 


CHEDOBLAOMER 

I  and  independent  part  of  Israel.  Should  this  be 
thought  untenable,  its  application  to  the  "  rocky 
shore "  of  Argob  may  be  illustrated  and  justified 
by  its  use  (Zeph.  ii.  5-7;  A.  V.  "coast")  for  the 
"  coast  line"  of  the  Mediterranean  along  Philistia. 
In  connexion  with  the  sea-shore  it  is  also  employed 
in  Josh.  xix.  29. 

The  words  used  for  Chebel  in  the  older  versions 
are  o-xolvurpa,  ftpiiurrpov,  irtptxvpor;  regio, 
funiculus.  [G.] 

CHEDOBLA  OMER  (10^713 ;  XoJoAAo- 
yo/iip;  Chodorlahomor),  a  king  of  Elam,  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  who  with  three  other  chiefs 
made  war  upon  the  kings  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Zoar,  and  reduced  them  to 
servitude.  For  twelve  years  he  retained  his  hold 
over  them ;  in  the  thirteenth  they  rebelled  ;  in  the 
next  year,  however,  he  and  his  allies  marched  upon 
their  country,  and  after  defeating  many  neighbour- 
ing tribes,  encountered  the  five  kings  of  the  plain 
in  the  vale  of  Siddim.  He  completely  routed  them ; 
slew  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  carried 
away  much  spoil,  together  with  the  family  of  Lot. 
Chedorlaomer  seems  to  have  perished  in  the  rescue,  » 
which  was  effected  by  Abraham  upon  hearing  of 
the  captivity  of  his  nephew  (Gen.  xiv.  17).  Ac- 
cording to  Gesenius,  the  meaning  of  the  word  may 

be  "handful of  sheaves,  from  g^jj",  handful  and 
"ydff,  sheaf?'  but  this  is  unsatisfactory.  The  name 
of  a  king  is  found  upon  the  bricks  recently  dis- 
covered in  Chaldaea,  which  is  read  Kudur-ma- 
pula.  This  man  has  been  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  Chedorlaomer,  and  the  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  further  distinguished  by  a 
title  which  may  be  tianslated  "  Ravager  of  the 
west."  "  As  however  one  type  alone  of  his  legends 
has  been  discovered,"  says  Col.  Rawlinson,  "  it  is 
impossible  to  pronounce  at  present  on  the  identifi- 
cation. The  second  element  in  the  name  '  Chedor- 
laomer *  is  of  course  distinct  from  that  in  '  Kudur- 
mapula.'  Its  substitution  may  be  thus  accounted 
for.  In  the  names  of  Babylonian  kings  the  latter 
portion  is  often  dropped.  Thus  Shalmaneser  be- 
comes Shalman  in  Hoshea;  Merodach-bal-adan 
becomes  Mardocempat,  &c.  Kudur-mapiua  might 
therefore  become  known  as  Kudur  simply.  The 

epithet  'el  Ahmar,'  ^t«^H.  which  means  the 

Red,  may  afterwards  have  been  added  to  the  name, 
and  may  have  been  corrupted  into  Laomer,  which, 
as  the  orthography  now  stands,  has  no  apparent 
meaning.  Kedar-el-Ahmnr,  or  'Kedar  the  Red,' 
is  in  fact  a  famous  hero  in  Arabian  tradition,  and 
his  history  bears  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to 
the  Scripture  narrative  of  Chedor-laomer.  It  is 
also  very  possible  that  the  second  element  in  the 
name  of  Chedor-laomer,  whatever  be  its  true  form, 
may  be  a  Semitic  translation  of  the  original  Hamite 
term  mapula."  "Chedorlaomer  may  have  been 
the  leader  of  certain  immigrant  Chaldaean  Elamites 
who  founded  the  great  Chaldaean  empire  of  Berosus 
in  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century  B.C.,  while 
Amraphel  and  Arioch,  the  Hamite  kings  of  Shinar 
and  Ellasar,  who  fought  under  his  banner  in  the 
Syrian  war  as  subordinate  chiefs,  and  Tidal,  who  led 
a  contingent  of  Median  Scyths  belonging  to  the  old 
population,  may  have  been  the  local  governors  who 

measurement,  and  our  own  words  "  rod,"  and  "  chain," 
and  also  "  cord,"  as  applied  in  the  provinces  and  colo- 
nics, to  solid  measure  of  wood,  &c  are  obvious. 
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had  submitted  to  his  power  when  he  invaded  Chal- 
daea"  (Kawiinson's  Herod.,  i.  436,  446).  [S.  L.] 

CHEESE  is  mentioned  only  three  times  m  the 
Bible,  and  on  each  occasion  under  a  different  name 
in  the  Hebrew:  (1.)  PI3'3J,  from  ]33,  to  curdle 
(Job  x.  10),  referred  to,  not  historically,  but  by 
way  of  illustration :  (2.)  ^"ln,  from  VIPI,  to  cut 
(rpv(pa\ltes  tow  yd\aKTos,  LXX. ;  formellae  casei, 
Vulg.,  1  Sam.  xvii.  18) ;  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  give 
}3343  •  Hesychius  explains  rpwpaXltts  as  t^^oto 
tov  Saratov  Tvpov :  (3.)  "Ip3  DIBS?,  from  HDtJ'j 

to  scrape  (Safifl  $ouv,  LXX.;  cheese  of  kine,  A.  V. 
2  Sam.  xrii.  29 :  the  Vulgate,  following  Theodo- 
tion's  rendering,  7oXo87j>'i  /wirxipia,  gives  jwijk«s 
vitulos,  guided  by  the  position  of  the  wonts  after 
"  sheep  :  the  Targum  and  other  Jewish  authorities, 
however,  identify  the  substance  with  those  men- 
tioned above).  It  is  difficult  to  decide  how  far  these 
terms  correspond  with  our  notion  of  cheese ;  for 
they  simply  express  various  degrees  of  coagulation. 
It  may  be  observed  that  cheese  is  not  at  the  present 
day  common  among  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  butter 
being  decidedly  preferred ;  but  there  is  a  substance, 
closely  corresponding  to  those  mentioned  in  1  Sam. 
xvii. ;  2  Sam.  xvii.,  consisting  of  coagulated  butter- 
milk, which  is  dried  until  it  becomes  quite  hard,  and 
is  then  ground :  the  Arabs  eat  it  mixed  with  butter 
(Burckhardt,  Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  i.  60).  In 
reference  to  this  subject,  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
ancients  seem  generally  to  have  used  either  butter 
or  cheese,  but  not  both :  thus  the  Greeks  had  in 
reality  but  one  expression  for  the  two,  for  Poirv- 
pov = ftovs,  rvp6s,  "cheese  of  kine:"  the  Romans 
used  cheese  exclusively,  while  all  nomad  tribes 
preferred  butter.  The  distinction  between  cheese 
proper,  and  coagulated  milk,  seems  to  be  referred 
to  in  Pliny,  xi.  96.  [W.  L.  B.] 

CHE'LAL  fib*} ;  XoA^X  j  ChaM),  Ezr.  x.  30. 

CHELCTAS  (XtMcfoi,  i.  e.  T\*j$>7\,  Vie  por- 
tion of  the  Lord,  Hilkiah  ;  ffelcias),  the  father 
of  Susanna  (Hist,  of  Sus.  2,  29,  63.).  Tradition 
(Hippol.  in  Susann.  i.  689,  ed.  Migne)  represents 
him  as  the  brother  of  Jeremiah,  and  identical  wit]}  the 
priest  who  found  the  copy  of  the  law  in  the  time  of 
Josiali  (2  K.  xxii.  8).  [B.  F.  W.] 

CHEL'LIANS,  THE  (Jud.  ii.  23).  [Chel- 

LU8.] 

CHEL'LUH  (»n^3,  Keri,  infa;  XeAWa  ; 
Chelini),  Ezr.  x:  35. 

CHEL'LUS  (XeAAowt;  Alex.  Xe\o«t ;  Vulg. 
omits),  named  amongst  the  places  beyond  (i.  e.  on 
the  west  of)  Jordan  to  which  Nabuchodonosor  sent 
his  summons  (Jud.  i.  9).  Except  its  mention  with 
"  Kades  "  there  is  no  clue  to  its  situation.  Reland 
(Pal.  717)  conjectures  that  it  may  be  Chalutza, 
a  place  which,  under  the  altered  form  of 
Elusa,  was  well  known  to  the  Roman  and  Greek  geo- 
graphers. With  this  agrees  the  subsequent  mention 
of  the  "  land  of  the  Chellians"  (tt)S  X(\Xalav,  terra 
Cellon),  "  by  the  wilderness,"  to  the  south  of  whom 
were  the  chijdreu  of  Ishmael  (Jud.  ii.  23).  [G.] 

CHE'LOD  (X*\*oi\ ;  Alex.  XeXtovJ ;  Vulg. 
omits).  "Many  nations  of  the  sons  of  Chelod" 
were  among  those  who  obeyed  the  summons  of  Na- 
buchodonosor  to  his  war  with  Arphaxad  (Jud.  i. 
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6).  The  word  is  apparently  corrupt.  Simonis 
suggests  Xixuv,  perii.  Ctesiphon.  Lwald  con- 
jectures it  to  be  a  nickname  for  the  Syrians,  "  sous 
of  the  moles  "  "6h  (Gesch.  iv.  543)." 

CHEXUB  (3^3).  1.  A  man  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Judah,  described  as  the  brother  of 
Shuah  and  the  father  of  Mechir.  (In  the  LXX. 
the  name  is  given  as  Caleb,  Xa\40,  the  father  of 
Ascha ;  the  daughter  of  the  well-known  Caleb  was 
Achsah ;  Vulg.  Caleb.) 

2.  (S  XeXoo/J,  Ckelub).  Ezri  the  son  of  Che- 
lub  was  the  overseer  of  those  who  "  did  the  work  of 
the  field  for  tillage  of  the  giaund,"  one  of  David's 
officers  (1  Chr.  xivii.  26). 

CHELUBAI  031^3  ;  8  Xa\4$;  Calubi),  the 

son  of  Hezron,  of  one  of  the  chief  families  of  Judah. 
The  name  occurs  in  1  Chr.  ii.  9  only,  and  from  a 
comparison  of  this  passage  with  ii.  18  and  42,  it 
would  appear  to  be  but  another  form  of  the  name 
Caleb.  It  is  worth  noting  that,  while  in  this 
passage  Jerahmeel  is  stated  to  be  a  brother  of 
Chelubai,  it  appears  from  1  Sam.  xxvii.  10  that 
the  Jerahmeelites  were  placed  on  the  "  south  of 
Judah,"  where  also  were  the  possessions  of  the 
house  of  Caleb  (Judg.  i.  15  ;  1  Sam  xxv.  3,  xxx. 

14).    In  the  Syriac  Vers,  the  name  is  («  oNnO, 

Salci;  probably  a  transcriber's  error  for  <»  ^Nl, 
Celubi  (Burrington,  i.  209).  [G.] 

CHE'MOSH  (EfcO;  Xafuis;  Chamos),  the 
national  deity  of  the  Monbites  (Num.  xxi.  29 ;  Jer. 
xlviii.  7,  13,  46).    In  Judg.  xi.  24,  he  also  appears 
as  the  god  of  the  Ammonites :  he  must  not,  however, 
be  identified  with  Molech.  Solomon  introduced,  and 
Josiah  abolished,  the  worship  of  Chemosh  at  Jeru- 
salem (1  K.  xi.  7  ;  2  K.  xxiii.  13).    With  regard 
to  the  meaning  of  the  name,  and  the  position  which 
Chemosh  held  in  mythology,  we  have  nothing  to  ' 
record  beyond  doubtful  and  discordant  conjectures. 
Jerome  (Comm.  in  Is.  xv.  2)  identifies  him  with     ..  ... 
Baal-Peor;  others  with  Baal-Zebub,  on  etymolo-  8*«* 
gical  grounds ;  others,  as  Gesenius  (Thesaur. 693),  o<-uf«pfc. 
with  Mars,  or  the  god  of  war,  on  similar  grounds  ; 
and  others  (Beyer  ad  Selden,  p.  323)  with  Saturn,  , 
as  the  star  of  ill  omen,  Chemosh  having  been  wor- 
shipped, according  to  a  Jewish  tradition,  under  the 
form  of  a  black  star.    Jerome  (on  Is.  xv.)  notices 
Dibon  as  the  chief  seat  of  his  worship.   [W.  L.  B.] 

CHENA'ANAH  (fUJ)03  ;  Xamvi;  Chana- 

nah  ;  according  to  Gescn.  fem  of  Canaan.  1. 
Son  of  Bilhan,  son  of  Jediael,  son  of  Benjamin,  head 
of  a  Benjamite  house  (1  Chr.  vii.  10),  probably  of 
the  family  of  the  Belaites.  [Bela.] 

2.  Father,  or  ancestor,  of  Zedekiah,  the  false 
prophet  who  made  him  horns  of  iron,  and  en- 
couraged Ahab  to  go  up  against  Ramoth-Gilead, 
and  smote  Micaiah  on  the  cheek  (1  K.  xxii.  11, 24; 
2  Chr.  xviii.  10,  23).  He  may  be  the  same  as  the 
preceding.  [A.  C.  H.] 

CHEN'ANI  ('333;  Xwvtvl;  Alex.  Xou-avl; 

et  Chanani),  one  of  the  Levites  who  assisted  at  the 
solemn  purification  of  the  people  under  Ezra  (Neh. 
ix.  4  only).  By  the  LXX.  the  word  Bani  (>33) 
preceding  is  read  as  if  meaning  "  sons  " — "  sons  of 
Cheuani. '  The  Vulgate  and  A-  V.  adhering  to  the 
Masoretic  pointing,  insert "  and. 
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CHENANf  AH  (1WH3;  Xtmvla,  Xanvtaf, 

Chonenias),  chief  of  the  Levites,  when  David  car- 
ried the  ark  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  22,  xxvi.  29). 
In  1  Chr.  it.  27,  his  name  is  written  nV333. 

CHETHAR-HAAM'M0NAI(;3tej|n  "1M, 
"  Hamlet  of  the  Ammonites ;"  Kapmph  vol  Kt<pipd 
koI  MoW;  Alex.  Kcupnpafifity ;  Villa  Emona),  a 
place  mentioned  among  the  towns  of  Benjamin 
*  (Josh,  xviii.  24).  No  trace  of  it  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered, but  in  its  name  is  doubtless  preserved  the 
memory  of  an  incursion  of  the  Ammonites  up  tie 
long  ravines  which  lead  from  the  Jordan  valley  to 
the  highlands  of  Benjamin.  [G.] 

OHEPHI'BAH  OTTOM,  with  the  definite 
article,  except  in  the  later  books, — "  the  hamlet ;" 
Xt(ptipd,  Ke<pipi ;  Caphira,  Caphara),  one  of  the 
four  cities  of  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  17),  and 
named  afterwards  among  the  towns  of  Benjamin, 
with  Raman,  Beeroth,  and  Mizpeh  (xriii.  26).  The 
men  of  Chephirah  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from 
Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  25 ;  Neh.  vii.  29).  The  Samaritan 
Version,  at  Gen.  xiii.  3,  renders  Hai  (Ai)  by 
Cephrah,  n"IS3  ;  but  this  cannot  be  Chephirah, 
since  both  Ai  and  it  are  mentioned  together  in 
Josh.  ix.  (comp.  3  with  17),  and  in  the  lists  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  already  quoted.  And  indeed 
Dr.  Robinson  seems  to  have  discovered  it  under  the 
scarcely  altered  name  of  Kefir,  in  the  mountain- 
country  on  the  western  confines  of  Benjamin,  about 
2  miles  east  of  Yah  (Ajalon)  (liob.  iii.  146). 
[Caphira.]  [G.] 

CHE'EAN  (JT3 ;  X«#«lv;  Charan),  one  of  the 

sons  of  Dishon  (so  A.  V.,  but  Hebrew  is  Oishan), 
the  Horite  "  duko"  (Gen.  xxxvi.  26 ;  1  Chr.  i.  41). 
So  name  corresponding  with  this  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered amongst  the  tribes  of  Arabia. 

CHE'REAS  (XaipeW ;  Chaereas),  a  brother  of 
Timotheus,  the  leader  of  the  Ammonites  against 
Judas  Mace.  (1  Mace.  v.  6),  who  held  Gazara 
(Jazar,  1  Mace.  v.  8),  where  he  was  slain  on  the 
'  capture  of  the  fortress  by  the  Jews  (2  Mace.  x. 
82,  37.).  [B-  W.] 

,     CHER'ETHIMS  (D»rn3),  Ex.  xxv.  16.  The 

plural  form  of  the  word  elsewhere  rendered  Che- 
kethites;  which  see.  The  Hebrew  word  occurs 
again  in  Zeph.  ii.  5 ;  A.  V.  "  Cherethites."  In 
these  passages  the  LXX.  render  Cretans,  and  the 
Vulgate  by  Palaestini  and  Philistines  (Kpqrst ; 
Alei.  Kpirat  vtitwos ;  Palaeitini,  Philisthini). 

CHERETHITES  AND  PELETHITES 

(WBm      ;  Xfftei  «ai  *t\tei ;  2»/urro- 

<f>i>Ajwn,  Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §4 ;  Cerethi  et  Phe- 
lethi),  the  life-guards  of  King  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  18, 
xv.  18,  xx.  7,  23;  1  K.  i.  38,  44 ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  17). 
These  titles  are  commonly  said  to  signify  **  execu- 
tioners and  couriers"  (fryyapoi)  from  T\"0,  to  slay, 
and  to  run.    It  is  plain  that  these  royal 

guards  were  employed  as  executioners  (2  K.  xi.  4), 
and  as  couriers  (1  K.  xiv.  27 ).  Similarly  Potiphar 
was  captain  of  tie  guard  of  Pharaoh,  and  also  chief 
of  the  executioners  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36),  as  was  Ai  ioch, 
Nebuchadnezzar's  officer  (Dan.  ii.  14).  In  the  latter 
part  of  David's  reign  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites 
were  commanded  by  Benaiah  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  xx. 
23,  xxiii.  23).    But  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
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the  royal  body-guards  may  have  been  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, like  the  Pope's  Swiss  guards.  They  are 
connected  with  the  Gittites,  a  foreign  tribe  (2  Sam. 
xv.  18)  ;  and  the  Cherethites  are  mentioned  as  a 
nation  (1  Sam.  xxx.  14),  dwelling  apparently 
on  the  coast,  and  therefore  probably  Philistines, 
of  which  name  Pelethites  may  be  only  another 
form.  [K.  W.  B.] 

CHERITH,  THE  BROOK  (Tins  bra  ■ 
X"r^hvs  XoftySeU ;  torreiu  Carith),  the  torrent- 
bed  or  wady — to  use  the  modern  Arabic  word 
which  exactly  answers  to  the  Hebrew  Nachal — 
in  (not  "  by,"  as  the  translators  of  the  A.  V. 
were  driven  to  say  by  their  use  of  the  word 
"brook")  which  Elijah  hid  himself  during  the 
early  part  of  the  three  years'  drought  (1  K.  xvii. 
3,  5).  No  further  mention  of  it  is  found  in  the 
Bible,  and  by  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  13,  §2)  it  is 
spoken  of  merely  as  xupj^povs  ris. 

The  position  of  the  Cherith  has  been  much  dis- 
puted. The  words  of  the  passage  unfortunately  give 
no  clue  to  it :  —  "get  thee  hence  (i.  e.  apparently 
from  the  spot  where  the  interview  with  Ahab  had 
token  place,  and  which  may  or  may  not  be  Samaria), 
and  turn  thy  face  eastwaij  (ilDlj?),  and  hide  thee 

in  the  torrent  Crith,  which  is  facing  (»3B  bv)  the 

Jordan."  The  expression  *'  facing  the  Jordan,"  which 
occurs  also  in  verse  5,  seems  simply  to  indicate  that 
the  stream  in  question  ran  into  that  river  and  not 
into  either  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Dead  Sea.  Jo- 
sephus, as  we  have  seen,  does  not  name  the  torrent, 
and  he  says  that  Elijah  went,  not  "  eastward,"  but 
towards  the  south — tls  rit  vpbt  virrov  pipit.  Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome  on  the  other  hand  (Ormnasticon, 
Cborath)  place  the  Cherith  beyond  Jordan,  where 
also  Schwarz  (51)  would  identify  it  in  a  Wady 
Alias,  opposite  Bethshean.  This  is  the  Wady  el- 
Yabis  (Jabesh),.  which  Benj.  Tudela  says  is  a  cor- 
ruption  of  DtO?M  1K1  (ii.  408 ;  Asher).  The  only 
tradition  on  the  subject  is  one  mentioned  by  Mariims 
Sanutus  in  1321 ;  that  it  ran  by  Phasaelus,  Herod's 
city  in  the  Jordan  valley.  This  would  make  it  the 
Am  Fusail  which  falls  from  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim  into  the  Ohor,  south  of  Kurn  Surtobeh, 
and  about  15  miles  above  Jericho.  This  view  is 
supported  by  Bachiene,  and  in  our  own  time  by 
Van  de  Velde  (ii.  310).  The  spring  of  the  brook  is 
concealed  under  high  cliffs  and  under  the  shade  of 
a  dense  jungle  (V.  de  Velde,  Memoir,  839).  Dr. 
Robinson  on  the  other  hand  would  find  the  name 

in  the  Wady  Kelt  (£j£),  behind  Jericho.  The 

two  names  are  however  so  essentially  unlike, — not 
so  much  in  the  change  of  the  Caph  to  Kaph,  and 
Jtesh  to  Lim,  both  of  which  are  conceivable,  as  in 
the  removal  of  the  accent  from  the  end  in  Crith  to 
the  beginning  in  Kelt, — that  this  identification  is 
difficult  to  receive,  especially  in  the  absence  of  any 
topographical  grounds.  (See  the  same  doubt  ex- 
pressed by  Winer,  Chrith.) 

The  argument  from  probability  is  in  favour  of 
the  Cherith  being  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  of  which 
Elijah  was  a  native,  and  where  he  would  be  more 
out  of  Ahab's  reach  than  in  any  of  the  recesses  of 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim  or  Benjamin.  With  in- 
creased knowledge  of  that  part  of  the  country,  the 
name  may  possibly  be  discovered  there.  £G.] 

CHERUB  (3113 ;  Xepoo/3;  Xapoi$;  Cherub), 
apparently  a  place  in  Babylonia  from  which  some 
persons  of  doubtful  extraction  returned  to  Judaea 
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with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  59 ;  Neh.  vii.  61).  In 
the  parallel  list  of  1  Esdr.  t.  this  name,  with  the 
next,  Addao,  seems  to  be  corrupted  to  Charaath- 
ALAK. 

CHEBUB,   CHEB'UBIM   (3^3,  plur. 

D*3-YT3,  or,  as  mostly  in  Pentateuch,  D'3/13  ; 

XtpoiP,  x(lmv^l1)-  The  symbolical  figure  so 
called  was  a  composite  creature-form,  which  finds  a 


Fig.  2.  An  Egyptian  winged  nnhnal.  (WilklcaoQ.) 


prevents  the  necessity  of  our  regarding  it  as  a  mere 
adoption  from  the  Egyptian  ritual.  In  such  forms 
(comp.  the  Chimaera  of  Greek  and  the  Griffin  of 
•  north-eastern  fables)  every  imaginative  people  has 
sought  to  embody  its  notions  either  of  the  attri- 
butes of  Divine  essence,  or  of  the  vast  powers  of 
nature  which  transcend  that  of  man.  In  the 
various  legends  of  Hercules  the  bull  and  the  lion 
constantly  appear  as  forms  of  hostile  and  evil 
power;  and  some  of  the  Persian  sculptures  appa- 
rently represent  evil  genii  under  similar  quasi- 
cherubic  forms.  The  Hebrew  idea  seems  to  limit 
the  number  of  the  cherubim.  A  pair  (Ex.  xxv.  18, 
&c.)  were  placed  on  the  mercy-seat  of  the  ark ;  a 
pair  of  colossal  size*  overshadowed  it  in  Solomon's 
Temple  with  the  canopy  of  their  contiguously  ex- 
tended wings.  Ezekiel,  i.  4-1 4,  speaks  of  four,*  and 
similarly  the  apocalyptic  (ma  (Rev.  iv.  6)  are  four. 
So  at  the  front  or  east  of  Eden  were  posted  "  the 
cherubim,"  as  though  the  whole  of  some  recognised 
number.  They  utter  no  voice,  though  one  is  "  heard 
from  above  them,"  nor  have  dealings  with  men  save 
to  awe  and  repel.  A  "  man  clothed  in  linen  "  is 
Introduced  as  a  medium  of  communication  between 


*  It  is  perhaps  questionable  whether  the  smaller 
cherubim  on  the  mercy-scat  were  there  in  Solomon's 
temple,  as  well  as  the  colossal  overshadowing  ones. 
That  they  were  on  the  ark  when  brought  from  Shiloh 
to  the  battle  seems  most  likely ;  and  it  is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  the  reverential  awe  shown  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  ark,  even  by  the  enemy,  to  suppose  that 
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them  and  the  prophet,  whereas  for  a  similar  office 
one  of  the  Seraphim  personally  officiates ;  and  these 
latter  also  "  cry  one  to  another."  The  cherubim 
are' placed  beneath  the  actual  presence  of  Jehovnn, 
whose  moving  throne  they  appear  to  draw  (Gen.  iii. 
24;  Ez.  i.  5,  25,  26,  x.  1,  2,  6,  7 ;  Is.  vi.  2, 3,  6). 
The  expression,  however,  "  the  chariot  (J133"1D)  of 
the  cherubim"  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  18)  does  not  imply 
wheels,  but  the  whole  apparatus  of  ark  and  che- 
rubim is  probably  so  called  in  reference  to  its  being 
carried  on  staves,  and  the  words  "  chariot "  and 
"  cherubim  "  are  in  apposition.  So  a  sedan  might 
be  called  a  "  carriage,"  and  33"1D  is  used  for  the 

body  of  a  litter.  See,  however,  Dorjen,  De  chenfo. 
Sanct.  (ap.  Ugolini,  vol.  viii.),  where  the  opposite 
opinion  is  ably  supported.  The  glory  symbolising 
that  presence  which  eye  cannot  see  rests  or  rides 
on  them,  or  one  of  them,  thence  dismounts  to  the 
temple  threshold,  and  then  departs  and  mounts 
again  (Ez.  x.  4,  18;  comp.  ix.  3;  Ps.  xviii.  10). 
There  is  in  them  an  entire  absence  of  human  sym- 
pathy, and  even  on  the  mercy-seat  they  probably 
appeared  not  merely  as  admiring  and  wondering 
(1  Pet.  i.  12),  but  as  guardians  of  the  covenant 
and  avengers  of  its  breach.  A  single  figure  there 
would  have  suggested  an  idol,  which  two,  especially 
when  represented  regarding  something  greater  than 
themselves,  could  not  do.  They  thus  became  sub- 
ordinate, like  the  supporters  to  a  shield,  and  are 
repeated,  as  it  were  the  distinctive  bearings  of  divine 
heraldry, — the  mark,  carved  or  wrought,  every- 
where on  the  house  and  furniture  of  God  (Ex.  xxv. 
20 ;  1  K.  vi.  29,  35,  vii.  29,  36). 

Those  on  the  ark  were  to  be  placed  with  wings 
stretched  forth,  one  at  each  end  of  the  mercy-seat, 
and  to  be  made  "  of  the  mercy-sent,"  which  Abar- 
benel  (Spencer,  de  leg.  Heb.  ritual,  iii.  diss,  v.)  and 
others  interpret  of  the  same  mass  of  gold  with  it, 
viz.  wrought  by  hammering,  not  cast  and  then 
joined  on.  This  seems  doubtful,  but  from  the  word 
flC'jJD,  the  solidity  of  the  metal  may  perhaps  be 

inferred.  They  are  called  x<pn%  8o{iji  (Hcb. 
ix.  5),  as  on  them  the  glory,  when  visible,  rested ; 


Fig.  8.  Aaqrrmn  Gryphon.   (Lnyard,  11  430.) 


but,  whether  thus  visibly  symbolized  or  not,  a  per- 
petual presence  of  God  is  attributed  to  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  They  were  anointed  with  the  holy  oil,  like 
the  ark  itself,  and  the  other  sacred  furniture.  Their 
wings  were  to  be  stretched  upwards,  and  their  faces 


they  could  have  been  lost  in  the  course  of  its  wander- 
ing's [see  Ark  or  Covenant]  ;  still,  the  presence  of 
the  two  pairs  together  seems  hardly  consistent  and 
appropriate. 

•  The  number  four  was  one  of  those  which  were 
sacred  among  the  Jews,  like  seven,  and  forty  (Bahr, 
Dt  Syaibol.). 
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"  towards  each  other  and  towards  the  mercy-seat." 
It  is  remarkable  that  with  such  precise  directions 
as  to  their  position,  attitude  and  material,  nothing 
save  that  they  were  winged,  is  said  concerning  their 
sliape. 


Fig.  4.  AMvriftn  winged  ball.    (Layard,  Sin.  and  Bab^  176.) 

Was  this  shape  already  familiar,  or  kept  de- 
signedly mysterious  ?  From  the  fact  that  cherubim 
were  blazoned  on  the  doors,  walls,  curtains,  tec,  of 
the  house,  and  from  the  detailed  description  of 
shapes  by  Ezekicl,  the  latter  notion  might  be 
thought  absurd.  But  if  the  text  of  Ezekiel,  and 
the  carvings,  &c.,  of  the  temple  had  made  them 
popular,  Josephus  could  not  possibly  hare  said 
{Ant.  viii.  3,  |3)  ris  t*  xtpovfah  ovieh  iwotal 
Tire*  foay  tn-tir  oiS  tlxcurat  Svvarai.  It  is 
also  remarkable  that  Ez.  i.  speaks  of  them  as 
"  living  creatures  "  (rf'n,  f»o),  under  mere  animal 

forms.  Into  which  description  in  ch.  x.  14,  the 
remarkable  expression,  "the  face  of  a  cherub,"  is 
introduced,  and  the  prophet  concludes  by  a  reference 

•  The  '*  cherubim,  lions,  and  oxen,"  which  orna- 
mented certain  utensils  in  the  temple  (1  K.  vii.  29), 
are  probably  all  to  be  viewed  as  cherubic  insignia,  the 
former  of  composite  form,  the  two  latter  of  simple. 

d  Sohoetgen,  Sor.  Hebr.  ad  Apoe.  iv.  3,  quotes 
Pirke,  Sab.  Eliezer,  "  Ad  quatuor  pedes  (throni)  sunt 
quatuor  animalia  quorum  unum  quodque  quatuor 
facles  et  tot  alas  ha  bet.  Quando  Deus  loquitur  ab 
oricnte  tunc  id  lit  inter  duos  cherubinos  facie  hominis, 
quando  Dcus  loquitur  a  mcridie,  tunc  id  fit  inter  duos 
cherubinos  facie  leonis,"  &c. 

•  Bihr,  Symbolik,  vol.  i.  p.  313-4  (whose  entire 
remarks  on  this  subject  are  valuable  and  often  pro- 
found), inclines  to  think  that  the  precise  form  varied 
within  certain  limits  j  e.  g.  the  cherubic  figure  might 
have  one,  two,  or  four  faces,  two  or  four  feet,  one  or 
two  pair  of  wings,  and  might  have  the  bovine  or 
leonine  type  as  its  basis ;  the  Imagery  being  modified 
to  suit  the  prominently  intended  attribute,  and  the 


to  his  former  vision,  and  an  identification  of  those 
creatures  with  the  cherubim — (v.  20)  "I  knew 
that  they  were  cherubim."  On  the  whole  it  seems 
likely  that  the  word  "  cherub  "  meant  not  only  the 
composite  creature-form,  of  which  the  man,  lion, 
ox,  and  eagle  were  the  elements,  but,  further,  some 
peculiar  and  mystical  form,  which  Ezekiel,  being  a 
priest,  would  know  and  recognise  as  "  the  face  of  a 
cherub,"  tear'  t'JoxV;  but  which  was  kept 
secret  from  all  others;  and  such  probably  were 
those  on  the  ark,  which,  when  it  was  moved,  was 
always  covered  [Ark  of  Covenant],  though  . 
those  on  the  hangings  and  panels  might  be  of  the 
popular  device.'  What  this  peculiar  cherubic  form 
was,  is  perhaps  an  impenetrable  mystery.  It  was 
probably  believed  popularly  to  be  something  of  the  * 
bonne  type  (though  in  P».  cvi.  20  the  notion 
appeal's  to  be  marked  as  degraded) :  so  Spencer  (de 
leg.  Ilebr.  rit.  iii.  diss.  5.  4.  2)  thinks  that  the  ox 
was  the  forma  praecipua,  and  quotes  Grotius  on 
Ex.  iit.  18;  Bochart,  Hierozoic.  p.  87,  ed.  1G90. 
Hence  the  "  golden  calf."  The  symbolism  of  the 
visions  of  Ezekiel  is  more  complex  than  that  of  the 
earlier  Scriptures,  and  he  certainly  means  that  each 
composite  creature-form  had  four  faces  so  as  to 
look  four  ways  at  once,  was  four-sided1*  and  four- 
winged,  so  as  to  move  with  instant  rapidity  in 
every  direction  without  turning,  whereas  the 
Mosaic  idea  was  probably  single-faced,'  and  with 
but  one  pair  of  wings.  Ezekiel  adds  also  the 
imagery  of  the  wheels  —  a  mechanical  to  the 
previous  animal  forms.  This  might  typify  inani- 
mate nature  revolving  in  a  fixed  course,  informed 
by  the  spiritual  power  of  God.  The  additional 
symbol  of  being  "  full  of  eyes"  is  one  of  obvious 
meaning. 

This  mysterious  form  might  well  be  the  symbol 
of  Him  whom  none  could  behold  and  live.  For  as 
symbols  of  Divine  attributes,  e.  g.  omnipotence  and  * 
omniscience,  not  as  representations  of  actual  beings 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  241),  the  cherubim 
should  be  regarded/  l'hilo  indeed  assigns  a  varied 
signification  to  the  cherubim :  in  one  place  he  makes 
them  allegories  of  the  beneficent  and  avenging 
energies  of  God ;  in  another,  of  the  two  hemispheres 
of  the  then  astronomical  system,  one  of  which  sup- 
ported the  planets  and  the  other  the  fixed  stars ; 
elsewhere,  of  power  and  goodness  simply.  They  are 
symbolical  in  Gen.  iii.  24,  just  as  the  serpent  is  a 
symbol  in  iii.  1-14,  though  functions  and  actions  are 
attributed  to  each.  When  such  symbolical  forms 
have  become  conventional,  the  next  step  is  to  literalise 
them  as  concrete  shapes  of  real  beings.  The  fio  of 
Rev.  iv.  6-8  are  related  both  to  the  cherubim  and  to 


highest  forms  of  creature-being  expressing  best  the 
highest  attributes  of  the  Creator.  Thus  he  thinks 
the  human  form  might  indicate  spirituality  (p.  340). 
(Comp.  Grot,  on  Exod.  xxv.  18,  and  Heb.  ix.  s.) 
Some  useful  hints  as  to  the  connexion  of  cherubic 
with  other  mythological  forms  may  be  found  in 
Creuzer,  Symbol.  i.  441,  940. 

'  In  Ez.  xxviii.  14, 16,  theTyrian  king  is  addressed 
as  the  "  anointing  cherub  that  covereth."  This  seems 
a  mistake  in  the  A.  V.,  arising  from  a  confusion  of 
nBiSD,  which  means  "  stretched  out "  (Vulg.  cherub 
extenttu),  from  HCTD,  Aram,  to  extend,  with  some 
word  from  nti'D,  to  anoint.  The  notion  is  borrowed 

no  doubt  from  the  "extended"  attitude  of  the  che- 
rubim of  the  sanctuary,  "  covering "  the  ark,  dec, 
with  their  wings.  So  the  king  should  have  been  the 
guardian  of  the  law. 
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the  seraphim  of  prophecy,  combiniug  the  symbols  of 
botli.  They  are  not  stern  und  unsympathising  like 
the  former,  but  invite  the  seer  to  "  cume  and  see;" 
nor  like  the  latter  do  they  cover  their  face  (1*. 
vi.  2)  from  the  presence  of  deity,  or 
use  their  wings  to  speed  on  his  errands, 
but,  in  a  state  of  rest  and  praise,  act 
as  the  clwregi  of  the  heavenly  host. 
And  heie,  too,  symbolism  ever  sliding 
into  realism,  these  have  been  diversely 
construed, e.  g.  as  the  fuur  evangelists, 
four  archangels,  &c. 

Many  etymological  sources  for  the 

word  3113  have  been  proposed.  The 

two  best  worth  noticing,  and  between 
which  it  is  difficult  to  choose  are, 

(1)  the  Syriac  «-^.0;_0,  great,  strong 

(Gesen.  s.  «. ;  comp.  Philo  dc  pro- 
fugis,  p.  46n).  The  fact  that  nil  the 
symbols  embody  various  forms  of 
strength,  the  lion  among  wild,  and  the 
ox  among  time  beasts,  the  eagle  among 
birds,  the  man  as  supreme  over  all 
nature,  is  in  favour  of  this ;  (2)  the 

Syriac  « "ii  *"t,  to  plough,  i.e.  to  cut 

into;  hence  Arab.  ■  sculpsit ;  and  here  a 

doubt  occurs  whether  in  the  active  or  passive  sense, 
"  that  which  ploughs"  =  the  ox  (comp.  "Ip3.  "  ox," 

from  same  word  in  Arab.  "  to 
plough  "),  which  brings  us 
to  the  forma  praecipua  of 
Spencer ;  or,  that  which 
is  carved  =  an  image.  In 
favour  of  the  latter  is  the  fact 
that  3113  is  rabbinical  for 
"  image  "  genetically  (Si- 
mouis,  fiouget,and  P;ignintis, 
Lexx.  ».  r.),  perhaps  as  the 
only  image  known  to  the 
law,  all  others  being  deemed 
forbidden,  but  possibly  also 
as  containing  the  tine  germ 
of  meaning.8  Besides  these 
two  wisdom  or  intelligence 
has  been  given  by  high  au- 
thority as  the  true  mealing 
of  the  name  (Jerome  on  Is. 
vi.  2);  so  Philo  de  I'it. 
Mot.  (>88—  &s  «'  &>  "EA- 

Kal  itrio'T^pLri  voW^  ;  and 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  240 

Xtpovfilfi  ti)\ovv  atffOi)<riv 

Though  the  exact  form  of  the  cherubim  is  uncer- 
tain, they  must  have  borne  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  composite  religious  figures  found  upon  the 
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monuments  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and 
Persia.  The  first  two  figures  are  winged  crea- 
tures from  the  Egyptian  monuments.  The  next 
three  are  taken  from  Assyrian  sculptures.    No.  5 


Fig.  S.  AMrrtui  apbloi.   ( Lnyud, «.  US.) 

represents  the  griffin  of  Northern  fable,  as  we 
see  from  the  griffin  found  as  an  ornament  in 
Scythian  tombs,  but  drawn  by  Grecian  artists. 
In  the  sacred  boats  or  arks  of  the  Eevr.»i»T>s 


*  The  griffin  of  Northern  fable  watching  the  gold 
in  the  wilderness  has  (see  above)  been  compared  with 
the  cherub,  both  as  regards  his  composite  form,  and 
his  function  as  the  guardian  of  a  treasure.  The 
"  watchful  dragon  "  of  the  Hesperides  seems  perhaps 
a  fabulous  reflex  of  the  same,  where  possibly  the 
"  serpent"  (Spajwv)  may,  by  a  change  not  uncommon 
in  myth,  have  taken  the  place  of  the  "  cherubim." 
The  dragon  and  the  bull  bare  their  place  also  in  the 
legend  of  the  golden  fleece.  There  is  a  very  near  resem- 


FlU.  6.  A  Cm4nn  cnflln. 

there  are  sometimes  found  two  figures  with  ex- 
tended wings,  which  remind  us  of  the  description 
of  the  cherubim  "  covering  the  mercy-seat  with 


blance  too  between  the  names  ypfw  (with  5  aflbrma- 
tive)  and  34*13 ;  and  possibly  an  affinity  between  ypftir- 
and  the  Greek  forms  -yAtbrw,  yAB^w,  ypdfa,  yka^vpot 
(ct.  Germ,  grabrn),  all  related  to  carving,  as  between 
3113  and  the  Syriac  and  Arab,  words  signifying 

aravit,  sculpsit,  Ac,  as  above.  We  have  another  form 
of  the  same  root  probably  in  *up£ic,  the  block  or 
tablet  on  which  the  laws  were  engraved. 
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their  wings,  and  tlieir  faces  [looking]  one  to 
another"  (Ex.  m.  20).  [II.  H.] 


Ptg.  7.  A  Barred  F.crrprlnn  boat  or  ark,  with  two  figure*  perhaps 

raernbliOK  chrrubim.  (Wilkinson.) 

CHE'SALON  (J&D3  ;  X<ur)uir;  Cheslon),  a 
place  named  as  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  west 
part  of  the  north  lioundary  of  Judah,  apparently 
situated  on  the  shoulder  (A.  V.  "side")  of  Mount 
Jearim  (Josh.  xv.  10).  The  name  does  not,  how- 
ever, reappear  in  the  list  of  towns  of  Judah  later 
in  the  same  chapter.  Mount  Jearim,  the  "  Mount 
of  Forests,"  has  not  necessarily  any  connexion  with 
Kirjath  Jearim,  though  the  two  were  evidently, 
(torn  their  proximity  in  this  statement  of  the 
boundary,  not  far  apart.  Chesalon  was  the  next 
landmark  to  Bethshemesh,  and  it  is  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  that  Dr.  Robinson  has  observed 
a  modem  village  named  Kesla,  about  six  miles  to 
the  N.E.  of  Ain-shems,  on  the  western  mountains 
of  Judah  (Rob.  ii.  30  note;  iii.  154).  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  in  the  Onomasticon,  mention  a 
Chaslon,  but  they  differ  as  to  its  situation,  the 
former  placing  it  in  Benjamin  *  the  latter  in  Judah : 
both  agree  that  it  was  a  very  large  village  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  The  meaning  of  the 
name  is  thought  by  Professor  Stanley,  like  Che- 
sullotli,  to  have  reference  to  its  situation  on  the 
"  loins  "  of  the  mountain.  [G.] 

CHE'SED  ("lt**3;  Xa(iS;  Cased),  fourth  son 
of  Nahor  (Gen.  Jtxii.  22).    [Chaldea,  p.  292.] 

CHE'SIX  (?'D3  ;  BtuMjA ;   Alex.  Xeurtlp ; 

Cesit),  a  town  in  the  extreme  south  of  Palestine, 
named  with  Hormah  and  Ziklag  (Josh.  xv.  30). 
The  name  does  not  occur  again,  but  in  the  list  of 
towns  given  out  of  Judah  to  Simeon,  the  name 
Bethul  occurs  in  place  of  it  (xix.  4),  as  if  the 
one  were  identical  with,  or  a  corruption  of,  the 
other.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  reading  of  1  Chr. 
iv.  30,  Bf.thtjei.: — by  that  of  the  LXX.  as  given 
above,  and  by  the  mention  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  27  of  a 
Bethel  among  the  cities  of  the  extreme  south.  In 
this  case  we  can  only  conclude  that  ^'D3  was  an 
early  variation  of  ^1113.  [G.] 

CHEST.  By  this  word  are  translated  in  the 
A..V.  two  distinct  Hebrew  terms :  1.  J^TK  or  ****{, 
from  flTK,  to  gather ;  Kt&uris ;  gazopliylacium. 

•  Possibly  referring  to  the  village  now  Bril  Iktta, 
between  Jerusalem  and  A'efti  Samwil,  and  therefore 
In  Benjamin. 


This  is  invariably  used  for  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant, 
and,  with  two  exceptions,  for  that  only.  It  is  in- 
structive to  be  reminded  that  there  is  no  connexion 
whatever  between  this  word  and  that  for  the  "  ark  " 
of  Noah,  and  for  the  ark  "  in  which  Moses  was 
hid  among  the  nags  (both  H3FI  ,  Tebnh).    The  two 

exceptions  alluded  to  are  (a)  the  "  coflin"  in  which 
the  bones  of  Joseph  were  carried  from  Egypt  (Gen. 
I.  26 ;  rendered  in  the  Targ.  Ps.  Jon.  by  y\iaao- 
kohov— comp.  John  xii.  6 — in  Hebrew  letters :  Uie 
reading  of  the  whole  passage  is  very  singular) ; 
and  (6)  the  "  chest  in  which  Jehoiada  the 
priest  collected  the  alms  for  the  repairs  of  the 
Temple  (2  K.  xii.  9,  10;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  8-11).  Of 
the  former  the  following  wood-cut  Is  probably  a 
near  representation.  2.  D'T33,  "chests,"  from  fJJ, 
tohoard(Ez.xxvii.24only):  A. V.  "chests."  [G.j 


Egyptian  cheat  or  box  from  Thebes.  (Wilkinaoo.) 


CHESTNUT-TREE  iftCHS ;  »AoWoj  ;  pto- 

tcmus),  a  tree  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxx.  37,  as  one  of 
those  from  which  Jacob  took  rods  and  pilled  them 
to  set  before  the  flocks ;  and  in  Ez.  xxxi.  8,  as  one 
of  the  trees  to  which  the  Assyrian  empire  in  its 
strength  and  beauty  is  likened.  These  arc  the  only 
two  passages  in  which  tic  word  occurs.  The  au- 
thority for  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  is  doubtful ; 
and  plane-tree  (Platanus  orientate  of  Linnaeus) 
would  probably  be  nearer  the  truth,  for  the  plane 
is  of  common  growth  in  Palestine.  (See  Cds. 
Hierob.  i.  513.)  Moreover  the  etymology  of  the 
word  connects  it  with  DTP,  "  to  be  naked,"  and  with 

Arab,  -yjj,  "to  strip  off  bark" — the  shedding  of 

its  bark  yearly  being  characteristic  of  the  plane-tree. 
(See  Hiller  in  Hierophyt.  i.  402.)  [W.  D.] 

CHESUL'LOTH  (with  the  definite  article, 

D^^Sn  ;  XcuraAcrO ;  CasahUi),  one  of  the  towns 

of  Issachar,  meaning  in  Hebrew  "  the  loins,"  and 
therefore,  perhaps,  deriving  its  name  from  its  situa- 
tion on  the  slope  of  some  mountain  (Josh.  xix.  1 8. 
See  the  quotation  from  Jarchi  in  Keil's  Joshua, 
338).  From  its  position  in  the  lists  it  appears  to 
be  between  Jezreel  and  Shunem  {Solum),  and, 
therefore,  not  far  enough  north  to  be  the  Ihsal 
mentioned  by  Robinson  (ii.  332)  or  the  place  noted 
by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  under  Acchaseluth,  *Ax«- 
I  aeXuS,  in  the  Onomasticon.  [G.l 

CHE'ZIB  (3'T3  ;  Sam.  Cod.  rOO ;  Sam.  Vers. 
1131*13  ;  Xatrfil ;  Vulg.  translating,  quo  natoparere 
ultra  cessavit,  and  comp  a  similar  translation  by 
Aquila,  in  Jer.  Qu.  Hebr.),  a  name  which  occurs  but 
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once  (Gen.  mviii.  5).  Judah  was  at  Chezib  when 
the  Canaanitess  Bathshua  bore  his  third  son  Shelah . 
The  other  places  named  in  this  remarkable  narrative 
are  all  in  the  low  country  of  Judah,  and,  therefore, 
in  the  absence  of  any  specification  of  the  position  of 
Chezib,  we  may  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  inter- 
preters, ancient  and  modern,  who  identify  it  with 
Aciizib  (3'T3X).  It  is  also  probably  identical 
with  Chozeba.  [G.] 

CHTDON  (fPS ;  LXX.  Vat.  omits ;  Alex. 

Xfi5»r ;  Chidon),  the  name  which  in  1  Chr.  xiii.  9 
is  given  to  the  threshing-floor  at  which  the  accident 
to  the  ark,  on  its  transport  from  Kirjath-jearim  to 
Jerusalem,  took  place,  and  the  death  of  Uzzah.  In 
the  parallel  account  in  2  Sam.  vi.  the  name  is 
given  as  Nachon.  The  word  Chidon  signifies  a 
"javelin ;"  Nachon,  "  prepared  "  or  "  firm."  Whe- 
ther there  were  really  two  distinct  names  for  the 
same  spot,  or  whether  the  one  is  simply  a  corrup- 
tion or  alteration  of  the  other  is  quite  uncertain  (see 
Ges.  The*.  683;  Simonis,  Onom.  339-40).  Jo- 
sephus  (Ant.  vii.  4,  §2)  has  Xtitiv.  The  Jewish 
tradition  (Jerome,  Quaest.  Bcb.  on  1  Chr.  li.  9)  was 
that  Chidon  acquired  its  name  from  being  the  spot 
on  which  Joshua  stood  when  he  stretched  out  the 
weapon  of  that  name  (A.  V.  "  spear  ")  towards  Ai 
(Josh.  viii.  18).  But  this  is  irreconcileable  with  all 
our  ideas  of  the  topography  of  the  locality.  [G.] 

CHILDREN  (D»J3 ;  rt*ra,  rmSta ;  liberi, 
filii.  From  the  root  HJ3,  to  build,  are  derived  both 
}3,  son,  as  in  Ben-hanan,  &c.,  and  113,  daughter,  as 
in  Bath-sheba.  The  Chald.  also  13,  wn,  occurs  in 
0.  T.,  and  appears  in  N.  T.  in  such  words  as 
Barnabas,  but  which  in  plur.  J»J3,  Ezr.  vi.  16, 

resembles  more  the  Hebr.  Cognate  words  are  the 
Arabic  Benl,  sons,  in  the  sense  of  descendants,  and 
Ben&t,  daughters,  Ges.  pp.  215,  236;  Shaw,  Tra- 
vels, Pr.  p.  8).  The  blessing  of  offspring,  but  espe- 
cially, and  sometimes  exclusively,  of  the  male  sex 
is  highly  valued  among  all  Eastern  nations,  while 
the  absence  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  severest  pu- 
nishroents  (Her.  i.  136  ;  Strab.  xv.  733 ;  Gen.  xvi. 
2,  xxix.  31,  xxx.  1,  14;  Dent.  vii.  14 ;  1  Sam.  L 
6,  ii.  5,  nr.  20 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  23,  xviii.  18 ;  2  K. 
iv.  14;  Is.  xlvii.  9;  Jer.  xx.  15;  Hos.  ix.  14; 
Esth.  v.  11;  Ps.  exxvii.  3,  5;  Eccl.  vi.  3;  Dru- 
sins,  Prov.  Ben-Sirae,  ap.  Cr.  Sacr.  viii.  1887 ; 
1  jme.  Mod.  Eg.  i.  208, 240 ;  Mrs.  Poole,  English*), 
in  Eg.  iii.  163 ;  Niebuhr,  Deter,  de  VAr.  67 ; 
Chardin,  Yoy.  vii.  446;  Russell,  Nubia,  343). 
Childbirth  is  in  the  East  usually,  but  not  always, 
attended  with  little  difficulty,  and  accomplished 
with  little  or  no  assistance  (Gen.  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii. 
28;  Ex.  i.  19;  1  Sam.  iv.  19,  20;  Burckhardt, 
Notes  on  Bedouins,  i.  96 ;  Harmer,  04s.  iv.  425 ; 
Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  Letters,  ii.  217,  219,  222). 
As  soon  as  the  child  was  born,  and  the  umbilical 
cord  cut,  it  was  washed  in  a  bath,  rubbed  with 
salt,  and  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes.  Arab 
mothers  sometimes  rub  their  children  with  earth  or 
sand  (Ez.  xvi.  4;  Job  xxxviii.  9;  Luke  ii.  7; 
Burckhardt,  /.  c).  On  the  8th  day  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision in  the  case  of  a  boy,  was  performed,  and 
a  name  given,  sometimes,  but  not  usually,  the  same 
as  that  of  the  father,  and  generally  conveying  some 
special  meaning.  Among  Mohammedans,  circumci- 
sion is  most  commonly  delayed  till  the  5th,  6th,  or 
even  the  14th  year  (Gen.  xxi.  4.  xxix.  32,  35,  xxx. 
VOI-  I. 
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6,  24;  Lev.  xii.  3;  Is.  vii.  14,  viii.  3i  Luke  1.  59, 

ii.  21,  and  Lightfbot,  adloc.;  Spencer,  de  Legg. 
Hebr.  v.  p.  62;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  824;  Her.  li.  36, 
104  ;  Burckhardt,  ibid.  i.  96 ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i. 
87  ;  Mrs.  Poole,  Englishw.  in  Eg.  iii.  158;  Nie- 
buhr, Descr.  p.  70).  [ClRCnilClsiON.]  After 
the  birth  of  a  male  child  the  mother  was  con- 
sidered unclean  for  7+33  days;  if  the  child  were 
a  female,  for  double  that  period  14+66  days.  At 
the  end  of  the  time  she  was  to  make  an  offering 
of  purification  of  a  lamb  as  a  burnt-offering,  and 
a  pigeon  or  turtle-dove  as  a  sin-offering,  or  in  case 
of  poverty,  two  doves  or  pigeons,  one  as  a  burnt- 
offering,  the  other  as  a  sin-offering  (Lev.  xii.  1-8 ; 
Luke  ii.  22).  The  period  of  nursing  appears 
to  have  been  sometimes  prolonged  to  3  years  (Is. 
xlix.  15;  2  Mace.  vii.  27;  eomp.  Livingstone, 
Travels,  c.  vi.  p.  126 ;  but  Burckhardt  leads  to  a 
different  conclusion).  The  Mohammedan  law  en- 
joins mothers  to  suckle  their  children  for  2  full  years 
if  possible  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  p.  83 ;  Mrs.  Poole, 
Englisha.  in  Eg.  iii.  p.  161).  Nurses  were  em- 
ployed in  cases  of  necessity  (Ex.  ii.  9 ;  Gen.  xxiv. 
59,'  xxxv.  8 ;  2  Sam.  iv.  4;  2  K.  xi.  2 ;  2  Chr. 
xxii.  11).  The  time  of  weaning  was  an  occasion  of 
rejoicing  (Gen.  xxi.  8).  Arab  children  wear  little 
or  no  clothing  for  4  or  5  years :  the  young  of  both 
sexes  are  usually  carried  by  the  mothers  on  the  hip 
or  the  shoulder,  a  custom  to  which  allusion  is  made 
by  Isaiah  (Is.  xlix.  22,  lxvi.  12 ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg. 
i.  83).  Both  boys  and  girls  in  their  early  years, 
boys  probably  till  their  5th  year,  were  under  the 
care  of  the  women  (Prov.  xxxi.  1 ;  Herod,  i.  136  ; 
Strab.  xv.  733;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  p.  24).  After- 
wards the  boys  were  taken  by  the  father  under  his 
charge.    Those  in  wealthy  families  had  tutors  or 

governors  (Q^Oit,  reuSceyttyot)  who  were  some- 
times eunuchs  (Num.  xi.  12 ;  2  K.  x.  1,5;  Is. 
xlix.  23;  Gal.  iii.  24;  Esth.ii.  7;  Joseph.  TO.  76; 
Lane,  if.  E.  i.  83).  Daughters  usually  remained 
in  the  women's  apartments  till  marriage,  or,  among 
the  poorer  classes,  were  employed  in  household 
work  (Lev.  xxi.  9 ;  Num.  xii.  14;  1  Sam.  ix.  11 ; 
Prov.  xxxi.  19,  23;  Erclus.  vii.  25,  xlii.  9;  2  Mace. 

iii.  19).  The  example,  however,  and  authority  of 
the  mother  were  carefully  upheld  to  children  of 
both  sexes  (Deut.  xxi.  20;  Prov.  x.  1,  xv.  20; 
1  K.  ii.  19). 

The  firstborn  male  children  were  regarded  as  de- 
voted to  God,  and  were  to  be  redeemed  by  an  offer- 
ing (Ex.  xiii.  13;  Num.  xviii.  15;  Luke  ii.  22). 
Children  devoted  by  special  vow,  as  Samuel  was, 
appear  to  have  been  brought  up  from  very  early 
years  in  a  school  or  place  of  education  near  the 
tabernacle  or  temple  (1  Sam.  i.  24,  28).  [Edu- 
cation.] 

The  authority  of  parents,  especially  the  father, 
over  children  was  very  great,  as  was  also  the  re- 
verence enjoined  by  the  law  to  be  paid  to  parents. 
The  disobedient  child,  the  striker  or  reviler  of  a 
parent,  was  liable  to  capital  punishment,  though 
not  at  the  independent  will  of  the  parent.  Chil- 
dren were  liable  to  be  taken  as  slaves  in  case  of 
non-payment  of  debt,  and  were  expected  to  perform 
menial  offices  for  them,  such  as  washing  the  feet, 
and  to  maintain  them  in  poverty  and  old  age.  How 
this  last  obligation  was  evaded,  see  COBBAN.  The 
like  obedience  is  enjoined  by  the  Gospel  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  24;  Lev.  xxi.  9;  Num.  xii.  14;  Dent, 
xxiv.  16;  1  K.  ii.  19  ;  2  K.  xiv.  6,  iv.  1 ;  Is.  1.  1 ; 
Neh.  v.  5;  Job  xxiv.  9;  Prov.  x.  I,  xv.  20,  sxix. 
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3;  Drusius,  Quaest.  Hebr.  U.  63,  ap.  Cr.  Sacr. 
riil.  1547;  Col.  Hi.  20;  Eph.  vi.  1;  1  Tim.  i.  9; 
comp.  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  609 ;  and  Servius,  ad  he. ; 
Aristoph.  Ran.  146;  Plato,  Phaedo,  144;  de 
Legq.  ir.). 

The  legal  age  wn  12,  or  even  earlier  in  the  case 
of  a  female,  and  13  for  a  male  (Haimon.  de  Pros, 
e.  v. ;  Grotiua  and  Calmet  on  John  ix.  21). 

The  inheritance  was  divided  equally  between  all 
the  sons  except  the  eldest,  who  received  a  double 
portion  (Deut.  xxi.  17;  Gen.  xxv.  31,  ilix.  3; 
1  Ch.  v.  1,  2  ;  Judg.  xi.  2,  7).  Daughters  had  by 
right  no  portion  in  the  inheritance ;  but  if  a  man 
had  no  son,  his  inheritance  passed  to  his  daughters, 
but  they  were  forbidden  to  marry  out  of  their 
father's  tribe  (Num.  xrvii.  1,  8,  nxvi.  2,  8). 

The  term  sons  was  applied  also  to  the  disciples 
and  followers  of  the  teachers  of  the  various  sects 
which  arose  after  the  Captivity.  (Lightfoot,  Hor. 
Hebr.  on  John  xiii.  33 ;  Luke  xi.  45 ;  John  xvi.  16.) 
TSee  Sects,  Schools,  and  Schools  or  Pro- 
phet*.] [H.  W.  P.] 

CHILHAB.  [Abigail;  Daniel.J 
CHILI'ON  (tf'?3  i  X«\a«4r;  Alex.  XeAseV; 
Chelion),  the  son  of  Elimelech  and  Naomi,  and 
husband  of  Orpah  (Kuth  i.  2-5,  iv.  9).  He  is  de- 
scribed as  "  an  Ephrathite  (?  Ephraimite)  of  Beth- 
lehem-judah." 

CHIL'MAD  OoSs  ;  XopjudV ;  Chclmad),  a 
place  or  country  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
Sheba  and  Asshur  (Ez.  xxvii.  23).  The  only 
name  bearing  any  similarity  to  it  is  Charmande,  a 
town  near  the  Euphrates  between  the  Mascas  and 
the  Babylonian  frontier  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  5,  §10).  As 
however  no  other  writer  notices  this  place,  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  it  was  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  rank  with  Sheba  and  Asshur.  Hitzig  (Com- 
ment, on  Ez.  I.  c.)  proposes  to  alter  the  punctua- 
tion to  "10^3  with  the  sense  "  Asshur  was  at  thy 
pupil  in  commerce."  [W.  L.  B.] 

CHIM'HAM  (Di103 — but  see  below;  Xopad>; 

Alex.  Xcwaiy ;  Jos.  'Axf/wos ;  Chamaam),  a  fol- 
lower, and  probably  a  son  (Josh.  Ant.  vii.  1 1,  §4 ; 
and  comp.  1  K.  ii.  7)  of  Barzillai  the  Gileadite, 
who  returned  from  beyond  Jordan  with  David 
(2  Sam.  xix.  37,  38,  40).  David  appears  to 
hare  bestowed  on  him  a  possession  at  Beth- 
lehem, on  which,  in  later  times,  an  inn  or  Khan 
(TIIIJ)  was  standing,  well-known  as  the  start- 
ing point  for  travellers  from  Jerusalem  to  Egypt 
(Jer.  xli.  17).  There  is  some  uncertainty  about 
the  name,  possibly  from  its  not  being  that  of  a 
Hebrew.  In  2  Sam.  xix.  40,  it  is  in  the  Hebrew 
text  Chimhan,  )!TD3  ;  and  in  the  Chetib  of  Jer. 
xli.  17,  Chem6ham,'  DillDS.  [G.] 

CHIN'NERETH  (accurately  Cinnareth, 
rn33  ;  Kerens'* ;  Alex.  Xtytpie ;  Cenereth),  a 

fortified  city  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  35 
only),  of  which  no  trace  is  found  in  later  writers, 
and  no  remains  by  travellers.  Whether  it  gave  its 
name  to,  or  received  it  from,  the  lake,  which  was 
possibly  adjacent,  is  quite  uncertain.  By  S.  Je- 
rome Chinncreth  was  identified  with  the  later 
Tiberias.  This  may  have  been  from  some  tradition 
then  existing :  the  only  corroboration  which  we  can 
find  for  it  is  the  mention  in  Joshua  of  Hammath 
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as  near  it,  which  was  possibly  the  HimmAm  or 
Emmaus,  near  the  shore  of  the  lake  a  little  south 
of  Tiberias.  This  is  denied  by  Reland  (161),  on 
the  ground  that  Capernaum  is  said  by  St.  Matt, 
(iv.  13)  to  have  been  on  the  very  borders  of 
Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  and  that  Zebulun  was  to 
the  south  of  Naphtali.  But  St.  Matthew's  expres- 
sion will  hardly  bear  this  strict  interpretation. 
The  town,  or  the  lake,  appears  to  have  given  its 
name  (slightly  altered)  to  a  district — "  all  Cinne- 
roth"(lK.  xv.  20).  [G.] 

CHIN'NERETH,  SEA  OP  (m»  DJ;  v 
tikaaaa  XtvtptO ;  mare  Cenereth,  Num.  xxxiv. 
11 ;  Josh.  xiii.  27),  the  inland  sea,  which  is  most 
familiarly  known  to  us  as  the  "  lake  of  Gennesa- 
reth."  This  is  evident  from  the  mode  in  which  it 
is  mentioned  in  various  passages  in  the  Penta- 
teuch and  Joshua — as  being  at  the  end  of  Jordan 
opposite  to  the  "  Sea  of  the  Arabah,"  ■*.  e.  the 
Dead  Sea ;  as  having  the  Arabah  or  Ghor  below  it, 
&c.  (Deut.  iii.  17 ;  Josh.  xi.  2,  xii.  3).  In  the 
two  former  of  these  passages  the  word  "  sea  "  is 
omitted  ;  in  the  two  latter  it  is  in  a  plural  form — 
"Chinneroth"  (acc.  Cinnaroth  Jlh33  ;  and  nVlJ3. 

Cinnroth).  The  word  is  by  some  derived  from 
Cinnoor  (turnip*,  cithara,  a  "harp"),  as  if  in 
allusion  to  the  oral  shape  of  the  lake.  But  this,  to 
say  the  least,  is  doubtful.  It  seems  more  likely 
that  Cinnereth  was  an  ancient  Canaanite  name 
existing  long  prior  to  the  Israelite  conquest,  and, 
like  other  names,  adopted  by  the  Israelites  into  their 
language.  The  subsequent  name  "  Gennesar  "  was 
derived  from  "  Cinnereth "  by  a  change  of  letters 
of  a  kind  frequent  enough  in  the  East.  [Geknk- 
sajusth.]         .  [G.] 

CHI'08  (Xfoj).  The  position  of  this  island  in 
reference  to  the  neighbouring  islands  and  coasts 
could  hardly  be  better  described  than  in  the  detailed 
account  of  St.  Paul's  return  voyage  from  Troas 
to  Caesar ea  (Acts  xx.  xxi.).  Having  come  from 
Assos  to  Mitylene  in  Lesbos  (xx.  14),  he  arrived 
the  next  day  over  against  Chios  (v.  15),  the  next 
day  at  Samos  and  tarried  at  Trogyllium  (i°6.) :  and 
the  following  day  at  Miletus  (ib.):  thence  he  went 
by  Cos  and  Rhodes  to  Patara  (xxi.  1).  [Mitylene, 
Samos.]  With  this  it  is  worth  while  to  compare 
the  account  of  Herod's  voyage  to  join  Marcus 
Agrippa  in  the  Black  Sea.  We  are  told  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvi.  2,  §2)  that  after  passing  by  Rhodes  and 
Cos,  he  was  detained  some  time  by  north  winds  at 
Chios,  and  sailed  on  to  Mitylene,  when  the  winds 
became  more  favourable.  It  appears  that  during 
this  stay  at  Chios  Herod  gave  very  liberal  sums 
towards  the  restoration  of  some  public  works 
which  had  suffered  in  the  Mithridatic  war.  This 
island  does  not  appear  to  have  any  other  association 
with  the  Jews:  nor  is  it  specially  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  first  spread  of  Christianity  by 
the  Apostles.  When  St.  Paul  was  there,  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  he  did  not  land,  but  only 
passed  the  night  at  anchor.  At  that  time  Chios 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  freedom  (Plin.  v.  38),  and 
it  is  not  certain  that  it  ever  was  politically  a  port 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  though  it  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  only  by  a  strait  of  5  miles.  Its 
length  is  about  32  -miles,  and  in  breadth  it  varies 
from  8  to  18.  Its  outline  is  mountainous  and 
bold;  and  it  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its 
beauty  and  fruitfulness.  In  recent  times  it  has 
bean  too  well  known,  under  its  modern  name  ot 
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Seio,  for  the  dreadful  sufferings  of  its  inhabitants 
in  the  Greek  war  of  independence.  Chios  is  de- 
tcribed  by  the  older  travellers,  T  hevenot,  Tourne- 
fort,  and  Chandler.  [J.  S.  H.] 

CHISLEU.  [Months.] 

CHISLON  (fboS ;  Xo<rA<*r;  Chaselon), 
father  of  Elidad,  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min, chosen  to  assist  in  the  division  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  among  the  tribes  (Num.  xxxiv.  21). 

CHIS'LOTH-TATBOR  ("frn  r6p3,  "  loins 

of  Tabor ;"  XaireA»8af  8 ;  Alex.  Xao-aAtofl  Bat&p ; 

Ceseleth  thabor),  a  place  to  the  border  fcl3 J)  of 

which  reached  the  border  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix. 
12).  It  may  be  the  village  Iksal  which  is  now 
standing  about  two  miles  and  a  half  to  the  west  of 
Mount  Tabor.  Josephus  names  a  village  Xaloth 
as  in  the  great  plain,  t.  «.  of  Esdraelon,  and  as  one 
of  the  landmarks  of  lower  Galilee  .B.J.  Hi.  3,  §1 ; 
and  see  Vita,  §44),  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  if 
this  was  identical  with  Chisloth-Tabor  or  with 
Chesulloth.  [G.] 

CHITTIM,  KIT'TIM  (D'RS,  D»M ;  Kfr 

tioi,  Kfrioi,  Kqr»(p,  Xerrtc'ip ;  Cetthim,  Cethim), 
a  family  or  race  descended  from  Javan  (Gen.  x.  4 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  7 ;  A.  V.  Kittim),  closely  related  to  the 
Dodanim,  and  remotely  (as  we  may  conclude 
from  the  absence  of  the  conjunction  before  it)  to 
the  other  descendants  of  Javan.  Chittim  is  fre- 
quently noticed  in  Scripture :  Balaam  predicts  that 
a  fleet  should  thence  proceed  for  the  destruction  of 
Assyria  (Num.  xiiv.  24,  D'R3  "M5;a  venient  in 

trieribus  de  Italia,  Vulg.) :  in  Is.  xxiii.  1,  12,  it 
appears  as  the  resort  of  the  fleets  of  Tyre :  in  Jer. 
ii.  10,  the  « isles  of  Chittim"  («K,  i. «.  maritime 

districts)  are  to  the  far  west,  as  Kedar  to  the  east 
of  Palestine :  the  Tyrians  procured  thence  the  cedar 
or  box-wood,  which  they  inlaid  with  ivory  for 
the  decks  of  their  vessels  (Ez.  xxvii.  G,  D'^N'nS, 

A.  V.  "  the  company  of  the  Ashurites,"  but  rather 
[ivory]  the  daughter  of  cedar,  i.  e.  inclosed  in 
cedar):  in  Dan.  xi.  30,  "ships  of  Chittim" 
(«al  t}(ovo*i  'Pa/uuoi ;  Triereret  Romani)  advance 
to  the  south  to  meet  the  king  of  the  north :  at  a 
later  period  we  find  Alexander  the  Great  described 
as  coming  <7c  t^s        XtrTulp  (1  Mace.  i.  1 ; 

_  A.  V.  Chettitm),  and  Perseus  as  KtrritW  Bojti- 
Xtit  (1  Mace.  viii.  5 ;  A.  V.  Cittms).  Josephus 
considered  Cyprus  js  the  original  seat  of  the  Chittim, 
adducing  as  evidence  the  name  of  its  principal  town, 
Citium  (XiBtfios  Si  X40ipa  tV  rrjo-oy  tox<er 
Kiwpos  affrij  rvv  KaAeirai,  Ant.  i.  6,  §1).  Citium 

t  was  without  doubt  a  Phoenician  town,  and  the  name, 
as  it  appears  in  Phoenician  inscriptions,  exactly  accords 
with  the  Hebrew  (Gesen.  Thetaw.  726).  From 
the  town  the  name  extended  to  the  whole  island  of 
Cyprus,  which  was  occupied  by  Phoenician  colo- 
nies, and  remained  under  Tyre  certainly  until  about 

B.  C.  720  (Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  14,  §2).  With  the 
decay  of  the  Phoenician  power  (circ.  B.C.  600)  the 
Greeks  began  to  found  flourishing  settlements  on 
its  covts,  as  they  had  also  done  in  Crete,  Rhodes, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Aegaean  Sea.    The  name 

*  Hengstenberg  {Hist,  of  Bat.)  explains  this  ex- 
cretion as  =  from  the  tide  of  Cyprus,  ».  e.  from  that 
island  aa  a  rendezvous. 


Chittim,  which  in  the  first  instance  had  applied  to 
Phoenicians  only  (for  D'RS  =  D'Rn,  Bittites,  a 

branch  of  the  Canaanitish  race),  passed  over  to  the  / 
islands  which  they  had  occupied,  and  thence  to  the 
people  who  succeeded  the  Phoenicians  in  the  occu- 
pation of  them  (aw*  a&rrjf,  sc.  Ktfirpov,  yrjooi  r< 
rural,  ical  ra  *Ac (*>  ray  rapa  Sa\atraar,  Xt8\fi 
into  'E&patuy  iyofid&Tai,  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  6, 
§1).  Thus  in  Mace.,  Chittim  evidently  =  3fa-  7 
cedonia,  and  was  perhaps  more  especially  applied 
to  that  country  from  the  apparent  similarity  of  the 
name  in  the  form  MaKerfo,  which  they  supposed 
=  Ma  and  KeVuu,  the  land  of  the  Cetii.  The  use  of 
the  term  was  extended  yet  farther  so  as  to  em- 
brace Italy  according  to  therLXX.  (Dan.),  and  the 
Vulgate  (Num.  and  Dan.),  to  which  we  may  add 
the  rendering  of  the  Chaldee  Targum,  which  gives 
|vSt3K  (Italia)  in  1  Chr.  i.  7,  and  K^IBM  (Apu- 
lia) in  Ez.  xxvii.  6.  The  "  ships  of  Chittim  "  in 
Dan.  have  been  explained  as  Macedonian,  which 
Popillius  Lnenas  may  have  seized  at  Delos  after  the 
defeat  of  Perseus,  and  taken  on  his  expedition  to 
Egypt  against  Antiochus ;  but  the  assumption,  on 
which  this  interpretation  rests,  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  narrative  (Liv.  xliv.  29,  xlv.  10),  nor  do« 
there  appear  any  difficulty  in  extending  the  term 
to  Italy,  as  one  of  the  lands  in  the  far  west  with 
which  the  Hebrews  were  but  little  acquainted.  In 
an  ethnological  point  of  view,  Chittim,  associated 
as  the  name  is  with  Javan  and  Klishah,  must  be 
regarded  as  applying,  not  to  the  original  Phoeni- 
cian settlers  of  Cyprus,  but  to  the  race  which  sue-  T 
ceeded  them ;  viz.  the  Carians,  who  were  widely 
dispersed  over  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  and  were 
settled  in  the  Cyclades  (Thucyd.  i.  8),  Crete 
(Her.  i.  171)  and  in  the  islands  called  Macariae 
Insula*,  perhaps  as  being  the  residence  of  the  Ca- 
rians. From  these  islands  they  were  displaced  by 
the  Dorians  and  lonians  (Herod.  /.  c),  and  emi- 
grated to  the  main  land,  where  they  occupied  the 
district  named  after  them.  The  Carians  were  con- 
nected with  the  Leleges,  and  must  be  considered  as 
related  to  the  Pelasgic  family  though  quite  distinct ' 
from  the  Hellenic  branch  (Knobel,  VBlhertafel,  p. 
95  ff.).  [W.  h.  B.] 

CHIUNtfVS).  [Remphan.] 

CHLO'B  rXA(iTi),a  woman  mentioned  in  1  Cor. 
i.  11,  some  of  whose  household  had  informed  St. 
Paul  of  the  fact  that  there  were  divisions  in  the 
Corinthian  church.  She  is  supposed  by  Theophy- 
lact  and  others  to  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  Corinth ; 
by  Estins,  some  Christian  woman  known  to  the 
Corinthians  elsewhere ;  by  Michaelis  and  Meyer,  an 
Ephesian,  having  friends  at  Corinth.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  decide.  [H.  A.] 

CHO'BA  (X«£<f;  Vulg.  omits),  a  place  men- 
tioned in  Jud.  iv.  4,  apparently  situated  in  the  central 
part  of  Palestine.    It  is  probably  the  same  place  as 

CHO'BAI  (Xa>0df),  which  occurs  in  Jud.  xv. 
4,  5 ;  in  the  latter  verse  the  Greek  is  XvBd.  The 
name  suggests  Hobah  (FDfrl,  which  is  the  reading 

of  the  Syriac),  especially  in  connexion  with  the  men- 
tion of  Damascus  in  v.  5,  if  the  distance  from  the 
probable  site  of  Bethulia  were  not  too  great. 

CHOBA'SHAN  tftfp-nS;  BVpo-aBf4;  Alex. 
Bupatriy ;  in  lacu  Asan),  one  of  the  places  in  which 
"  David  and  his  men  were  wont  to  haunt,"  and  to 
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his  friends  in  which  he  sent  presents  of  the  plunder 
taken  from  the  Amalekites  (1  Sain.  xxx.  30). 
The  towns  named  in  this  catalogue  are  all  south  of 
Hebron,  and  Chorashan  may,  therefore,  be  iden- 
tical with  Abuas  of  Simeon.  This  is,  however, 
quite  uncertain,  and  the  name  has  not  been  dis- 
covered. [G.] 

OHOEA'ZIN  (XopaCtr,  Xopa(ti»,  Xo/»£*f»  ; 
Contain),  one  of  the  citiea  in  which  our  Lord's 
mighty  works  were  done,  but  named  only  in  His 
denunciation  (Matt.  xi.  21 ;  Luke  x.  13).  It  was 
known  to  St.  Jerome,  who  describes  it  (Comm.  in 
Etai.  it.  1)  at  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  two  miles 
from  Capernaum.  St.  Willibald  (about  a.d.  7.S0) 
visited  the  various  places  along  the  lake  in  the 
following  order — Tiberias,  Magdalum,  Capernaum, 
Bethsaida,  Choraxln.  Dr.  Robinson's  conclusion  is 
that  Khan  Minyeh  being  Capernaum,  Et-Tabighah 
is  Bethsaida,  and  Tell  Him  Chorazin,  but  the 
question  is  enveloped  in  great  obscurity.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  also  very  uncertain.  Origen 
writes  the  name  as  x^P"  z'">  '•  *•  "le  district  of 
Zin ;  but  this  appears  to  be  only  conjecture,  and 
has  no  support  bom  MSS.  A  place  of  this  name 
is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (see  Reland,  722)  as 
famous  for  wheat,  which  is  still  grown  in  large 
quantities  in  this  neighbourhood.  [G.] 

CHOZE'BA  (K3]fe ;  X»CvP*;  mendacii). 
The  "  men  of  Chozcba  "  are  named  (1  Chr.  iv.  22) 
amongst  the  descendants  of  Shelah  the  son  of 
-  Judah.  The  name  does  not  reappear,  bat  it  is 
sufficiently  like  Cbezib  (and  especially  the  reading 
of  the  Samaritan  Codex  of  that  name)  to  suggest 
that  the  two  refer  to  the  same  place,  that,  namely, 
elsewhere  called  ACHZIB,  at  which  place  Shelah  was 
■•  bom.  (The  Vulgate  version  of  this  passage  is  worth 
notice.)  [G.] 

CHRIST.  [Jesus.] 

CHRONICLES,  First  and  Second  Books  of 
(in  Heb.  D'D'fl  *^Q*1 ;  verba  durum,  as  Jerome 
translates  It,  and  aermones  dierum,  as  Hilar.  Pictav. 
in  Wolf,  but  rather  acta  dierum;  journals,  or 
diaries,  t.  e.  the  record  of  the  daily  occurrences), 
the  name  originally  given  to  the  record  made  by 
the  appointed  historiographers  in  the  kingdoms  ot 
Israel  and  Judah.  In  the  LXX.  these  books  are 
called  Tlapak*i*onirmi  xpurov  and  tetrepor, 
which  is  understood,  after  Jerome's  explanation,  as 
meaning  that  they  are  supplementary  to  the  books 
of  Kings.  The  Vulgate  retains  both  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  name  in  Latin  characters,  Dabre  jam- 
mim,  or  hajamim,  and  Paralipomenon.  Jerome 
tells  us  (ad  thmnion.  et  Rogation.)  that  in  his  time 
they  formed  only  one  book  in  the  Hebrew  MSS., 
but  bad  been  divided  by  the  Christian  churches 
usiug  the  LXX.  for  convenience,  on  account  of 
their  length.  In  his  Ep.  to  Paulinus,  he  thus 
further  explains  the  name  Paralipomenon,  and 
eulogizes  the  book.  "  Paralipomenon  liber,  id  est 
lustrum.  Vet.  epitome,  tantus  ac  talis  est,  ut 
absque  illo  si  quis  scientiam  scripturarum  sibi  vo- 
luerit  anogare,  seipsutn  irrideat.  Per  singula 
quippe  nomina  juncturasque  verborum,  et  praeter- 


•  As  far  as  2  Chr.  xxl.  2,  says  the  Bara  Balhra,  as 
explained  by  R.  Gedaliah,  and  by  Buxtorf.  See  Wolf, 
Sib.  Btbr.  vol.  il.  p.  82. 

b  For  an  explanation  of  Zerubbabel's  genealogy  in 
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missae  in  Kegum  libris  tauguntur  historiae,  et  In- 
numerabiles  explicantur  Evangelii  quaestioncs." 
The  name  Chronica,  or  Chroniconun  liber,  which 
is  given  in  some  copies  of  the  Vulgate,  and  from 
whence  we  derive  our  English  name  of  "  Chro- 
nicles," seems  to  be  takeu  from  Jerome's  saying  in  ' 
his prvlwjus  Galeatus,  "  Dibre  hajamim,  i.e.  veiba 
dierum:  quod  significantius  CKronicon  totius  di- 
vinae  historiae  possumus  appellare."    It  was  pos- 
sibly suggested  to  him  by  his  having  translated 
the  Chronica  of  Eusebius  into  Latin.    Later  Latin 
writers  have  given  them  the  name  of  Ephemer*- 
dam  libri.   The  constant  tradition  of  the  Jews,  in 
which  they  have  been  followed  by  the  great  mass 
of  Christian  commentators,  is  that  these  books  were  ' 
for  the  most  part  compiled  by  Ezra;*  and  the  one 
genealogy,  that  of  Zerabbabel,  which  comes  down  to 
a  later  time,'  is  no  objection  to  this  statement,  with- 
out recurring  to  the  strauge  notion  broached  by 
the  old  commentators,  and  even  sanctioned  by  Dr. 
Davidson  (in  Kitto's  Biblical  Cyclopaedia  "  Chro- 
nicUa"),  that  the  knowledge  of  these  generations 
was  communicated  to  Ezra  by  inspiration.  In  fact, 
tiie  internal  evidence  as  to  the  time  when  the  book 
of  Chronicles  was  compiled,  seems  to  tally  remark- 
ably with  the  tradition  concerning  its  authorship.  * 
Notwithstanding  this  agreement  however,  the  au- 
thenticity of  Chronicles  has  been  vehemently  im- 
pugned by  De  Wette  and  other  German  critics,* 
whose  arguments  have  been  successfully  refuted  by 
Dahler,  Keil,  Movers,  and  others.    It  has  been 
clearly  shown  that  the  attack  was  grounded  not 
upon  any  real  marks  of  spuriousness  in  the  books 
themselves,  but  solely  upon  the  desire  of  the  critics 
in  question  to  remove  a  witness  whose  evidence 
was  fatal  to  their  favourite  theory  as  to  the  post- 
Babylonian  origin  of  the  books  of  Moses.    If  the 
accounts  in  the  books  of  Chronicles  of  the  courses 
of  priests  and  Levites,  and  the  ordinances  of  divine 
service  as  arranged  by  David,  and  restored  by  He- 
zelriah  and  Josiah,  are  genuine,  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  the  Levitical  law  as  set  forth  in  the 
Pentateuch,  was  not  invented  after  the  return  from 
the  captivity.    Hence  the  successful  vindication  of  , 
the  authenticity  of  Chronicles  has  a  very  important 
bearing  upon  many  of  the  very  gravest  theological 
questions.    As  regards  the  plan  of  the  book,  of  which 
the  book  of  Ezra  is  a  continuation,  forming  one 
work,  it  becomes  apparent  immediately  we  consider 
it  as  the  compilation  of  Ezra,  or  some  one  nearly 
contemporary  with  him.    One  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  captivity  and  the  return 
must  have  been  the  maintenance  of  that  genea- 
logical distribution  of  the  lands  which  yet  was  a 
vital  point  of  the  Jewish  economy.  Accordingly 
it  appears  to  have  been  one  to  which  both  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  gave  their  earnest  attention,  as 
David,  Hezekiah,  and  other  kings,  had  done  before 
them.  Another  difficulty  intimately  connected  with 
the  former  was  the  maintenance  of  the  temple  ser- 
vices at  Jerusalem.   This  could  only  be  effected  by 
the  residence  of  the  priests  and  Levites  in  Jeru- 
salem in  the  order  of  their  courses:  and  this  lesi- 
dence  was  only  practicable  in  case  of  the  payment 
of  the  appointed  tithes,  first-fruits,  and  other  offer- 
ings.   Immediately  these  ceased  the  priests  and 

cepted,  there  Is  no  difficulty.   The  hand  which  added 
Neh.  xii.  10,  11,  22,  23,  might  equally  have  added 
1  Cbr.  ill.  22-24. 
«  Keil  says  that  Spinoza  led  the  way,  by  suggest- 


1  Chr.  HI.,  sec  Cental,  of  our  Lord,  by  Lord  A.  Hervey,  ing  that  they  were  compiled  after  Judas  Maccabew 
p.  07,  sqq.    But  even  if  this  explanation  is  not  ae-  I  (p.  9). 
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Levites  were  obliged  to  disperse  to  their  own  Til- 
lages to  obtain  a  livelihood,  and  the  temple  services 
were  neglected.  But  then  again  the  registers  of 
the  Levitical  genealogies  were  necessary,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  known  who  were  entitled  to  such 
and  such  allowances,  as  porters,  as  singers,  as 
priests,  and  so  on ;  because  all  these  offices  went  by 
families ;  and  again  the  payment  of  the  tithes,  first- 
fruits,  &c,  was  dependent  upon  the  different  fami- 
lies of  Israel  being  established  each  in  his  inherit- 
ance. Obviously  therefore  one  of  the  most  pressing 
wants  of  the  Jewish  community  after  their  return 
from  Babylon  would  be  trusty  genealogical  records, 
and  if  there  were  any  such  in  existence,  the  arrange- 
ment and  publication  of  them  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  services  a  person  in  Ezra's  situation  could 
confer.  But  further,  not  only  had  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
iii.  v.  vi.),  and  after  him  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
(Ezr.  ii.  viii. ;  Neh.  vii.  viii.)  laboured  most  earn- 
estly in  the  teeth  of  immense  difficulties,  to  restore 
the  temple  and  the  public  worship  of  God  there  to 
the  condition  it  had  been  in  under  the  kings  of 
Judah;  but  it  appears  clearly  from  their  policy, 
and  from  the  language  of  the  contemporary  pro- 
phets, Haggai  and  Zechariah,  that  they  had  it  much 
at  heart  to  re-infuse  something  of  national  life  and 
spirit  into  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  to  make 
them  feel  that  they  were  still  the  inheritors  of 
God's  covenanted  mercies,  and  that  the  captivity 
had  only  temporarily  interrupted,  not  dried  up,  the 
stream  of  God's  favour  to  their  nation.  Now  no- 
thing could  more  effectually  aid  these  pious  and 
patriotic  designs  than  setting  before  the  people  a 
compendious  history  of  the  kingdom  of  David, 
which  should  embrace  a  full  account  of  its  pros- 
perity, should  trace  the  sins  which  led  to  its  over- 
throw, but  should  carry  the  thread  through  the 
period  of  the  captivity,  and  continue  it  as  it  were 
unbroken  on  the  other  side ;  and  those  passages  in 
their  former  history  would  be  especially  important 
which  exhibited  their  greatest,  and  best  kings  as  en- 
gaged in  building  or  restoring  the  temple,  in  re- 
forming all  corruptions  in  religion,  and  zealously 
regulating  the  services  of  the  house  of  God.  As 
regards  the  kingdom  of  Israel  or  Samaria,  seeing 
it  had  utterly  and  hopelessly  passed  away,  and  that 
the  existing  inhabitants  were  among  the  bitterest 
"  adversaries  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,"  it  would 
naturally  engage  very  little  of  the  compiler's  atten- 
tion. These  considerations  explain  exactly  the  plan 
and  scope  of  that  historical  work  which  consists  of 
the  two  books  of  Chronicles  and  the  book  of  Ezra. 
For  after  having  in  the  first  eight  chapters  given 
the  genealogical  divisions  and  settlements  of  the 
various  tribes,  the  compiler  marks  distinctly  his 
own  age  and  his  own  purpose,  by  informing  us  in 
ch.  ix.  1  of  the  disturbance  of  those  settlements  by 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  and,  in  the  following 
verses,  of  the  partial  restoration  of  them  at  the 
return  from  Babylon  (2-24) ;  and  that  this  list 
refers  to  the  families  who  had  returned  from  Baby- 
lon is  clear,  not  only  from  the  context,  but  from  its 
reinsertion,  Neh.  xi.  3-22,11  with  additional  matter 
evidently  extracted  from  the  public  archives,  and 
relating  to  times  subsequent  to  the  return  from 
Babylon,  extending  to  Neh.  xrl.  27,  where  Nehe- 
miah's  narrative  is  again  resumed  in  continuance 
with  Neh.  xi.  2.  Having  thus  shown  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  returned  families,  each  in  their 


4  Compare  also  1  Chr.  ix.  19,  with  Ezr.  11.  42, 
Sen.  vii.  4J. 


own  inheritance  according  to  the  houses  of  their 
fathers,  the  compiler  proceeds  to  the  other  part  of 
his  plan,  which  is  to  give  a  continuous  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  from  David  to  his  own 
times,  introduced  by  the  closing  scene  of  Saul's  life 
(ch.  x.),  which  introduction  is  itself  prefaced  by  a 
genealogy  of  the  house  of  Saul  (ix.  35-44),  ex- 
tracted from  the  genealogical  tables  drawn  up  in 
the  reign  of  king  Hexekiah,  as  is  at  once  manifest 
by  counting  the  13  or  14  generations,  from  Jo- 
nathan to  the  sons  of  Azel  inclusive,  exactly  corre- 
sponding to  the  14  from  David  to  Hezekiah  in- 
clusive. This  part  of  the  plan  extends  fiom  1  Chr. 
ix.  35  to  the  end  of  the  book  of  Ezra:  1  Chr. 
xv.-xvii.  xxii.-xxix. ;  2  Chr.  xiii.-xv.  xxiv.  xxvi. 
xxix.-xxxi.  and  xxxv.  are  among  the  passages 
wholly  or  in  part  peculiar  to  the  books  of  Chro- 
nicles, which  mark  the  purpose  of  the  compiler, 
and  are  especially  suited  to  the  age  and  the  work 
of  Ezra.  Many  Chaldaisms  in  the  language  of 
these  books,  the  resemblance  of  the  style  of  Chron. 
to  that  of  Ezra,  which  is,  in  parts,  avowedly  Ezra's 
composition,  the  reckoning  by  Dorics  (1  Chr.  xxix. 
7)  as  most  explain  DJJjniN,  as  well  as  the  break- 
ing off  of  the  narrative  in  the  lifetime  of  Ezra,  are 
among  other  valid  arguments  by  which  the  author- 
ship, or  rather  compilation  of  1  and  2  Chr.  and 
Ezr.  is  vindicated  to  Ezra.  As  regards  the  ma- 
Urialt  used  by  him,  and  the  tourcet  of  his  infor- 
mation, they  are  not  difficult  to  discover.  The 
genealogies  are  obviously  transcribed  from  some  * 
register,  in  which  were  preserved  the  genealogies 
of  the  tribes  and  families  drawn  up  at  different 
times.  This  appears  from  the  very  different  ages 
at  which  different  genealogies  terminate,  indicating 
of  course  the  particular  reign  when  each  was  drawn  r 
up.  Thus  e.g.  the  genealogy  of  the  descendants  of 
Sheshan  (1  Chr.  ii.  34-41)  was  drawn  up  in  Heze- 
kiah's  reign,  since,  including  Zabad,  who  lived  in 
David's  time,  and  Azariah  in  the  time  of  Joash,  it 
ends  with  a  generation  contemporary  with  Heze- 
kiah [Azariah,  No.  13].  The  line  of  the  high- 
priests  (1  Chr.  vi.  1-15)  must  have  been  drawn  up 
during  the  captivity ;  that  in  50-53,  in  the  time  of 
David  or  Solomon ;  those  of  Heman  and  Asaph  in 
the  same  chapter  in  the  time  of  David ;  that  of  the 
sons  of  Azel  (1  Chr.  viii.  38)  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah ;  that  of  the  sons  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii. 
19-24)  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  so  on. 

The  same  wide  divergence  in  the  age  of  other 
materials  embodied  in  the  books  of  Chronicles  is 
also  apparent.  Thus  the  information  in  1  Chr.  i. 
concerning  the  kings  of  Edom  before  the  reign  of 
Saul,  was  obviously  compiled  from  very  ancient 
sources.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  incident  of 
the  slaughter  of  the  sons  of  Ephraim  by  the  Git- 
tites,  1  Chr.  vii.  21,  viii.  13,  and  of  the  account 
of  the  sons  of  Shela,  and  their  dominion  in  Moab, 
1  Chr.  iv.  21,  22.  The  curious  details  concerning 
the  Reubenites  and  Gadites  in  1  Chr.  v.  must  hare 
been  drawn  from  contemporary  documents,  embo- 
died probably  in  the  genealogical  records  of  Jotham 
and  Jeroboam,  while  other  records  used  by  the 
compiler  are  as  late  as  after  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon, such  as  1  Chr.  ix.  2  sqq. ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  20 
sqq. ;  and  others,  as  Ezr.  ii.  and  iv.  C-23,  are  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Artaxcrxes  and  Nehemiah. 
Hence  it  is  further  manifest  that  the  books  of  Chro- 
nicles and  Ezra,  though  put  into  their  present  form  a 
by  one  hand,  contain  in  fact  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  many  different  writers,  which  treie 
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exlant  at  the  time  the  compilation  teas  made. 
For  the  roll  account  of  the  reign  of  David,  he  made 
,  copious  extracts  from  the  books  of  Samuel  the  seer, 
Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Gad  the  seer  (1  Chr. 
xxix.  29).  For  the  reign  of  Solomon  he  copied  from 
"  the  book  of  Nathan,"  from  "  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah 
the  Shilonite,"  and  from  "  the  visions  of  Iddo  the 
seer"  (2  Chr.  iz.  29).  Another  work  of  Iddo  called 
"  the  story  (or  interpretation,  Midrash,  EHID)  of 

the  prophet  Iddo,"  supplied  an  account  of  the  acts, 
and  the  ways,  and  sayings  of  king  Ahijah  (xiii.  22)  ; 
while  yet  another  book  ot  Iddo  concerning  genealogies, 
with  the  book  of  the  prophet  Shemaiah,  contained 
the  acts  of  king  Rehoboam  (xii.  15).  For  later 
times  the  "  Book  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  " 
is  repeatedly  cited  (2  Chr.  xxv.  26,  xxvii.  7,  xxxii. 
32,  xxxiii.  18,  fcc.),  and  "  the  sayings  of  the  seers," 
or  rather  of  Chozai  (xxxiii.  19) ;  and  for  the  reigns 
of  Uzziah  and  Hezekiah  "  the  vision  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah"  (xxvi.  22,  xxxii.  32).  In  other  esses  where 
no  reference  is  made  to  any  book  as  containing  fur- 
ther information,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole 
account  of  such  reign  is  transcribed.  Besides  the 
above  named  works,  there  was  also  the  public  na- 
tional record  called  D'DJfl         "IDD,  mentioned 

in  Neh.  xii.  23,  from  which  doubtless  the  present 
books  took  their  name,  and  from  which  the  genea- 
logies and  other  matters  in  them  were  probably,  de- 
rived, and  which  are  alluded  to  as  having  existed  as 
f  early  as  the  reign  of  David,  1  Chr.  xxvii.  24.  These 
"Chronicles  of  David,"  TH  ibd?  D^D'F)  '"QT 
are  probably  the  same  as  the  'HIJ1!,  above  re- 
ferred to,  as  written  by  Samuel,  Nathan,  and  Gad. 
From  this  time  the  affairs  of  each  king's  reign 
were  regularly  recorded  in  a  book  called  at  first 
HbW  n31  "CD,  "  the  book  of  the  acts  of  Solo- 
mon "  (1  K.  ri.  41),  by  the  name  of  the  king,  as 
before  of  David,  but  afterwards  in  both  kingdoms 
by  the  general  nam*  of  D'DJfl  TD,  as  in  the  con- 
stantly recurring  formula, — "  Now  the  rest  of  the 
acts  0"Q"1)  of  Rehoboam,  Abijam,  &c. ;  Jeroboam, 
Nadab,  &c.,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the 
Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah"  or  "of  Israel " 
(1  K.  xiv.  28,  xv.  7,  tie.)?  And  this  continues 
to  the  end  of  Jehoiakim's  reign,  as  appears  by  2  K. 
xxiv.  5 ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  8.  And  it  was  doubtless 
from  this  common  source  that  the  passages  in  the 
Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  identical  with  the  Books 
of  Chronicles  were  derived.  All  these  several  works 
have  perished,  but  the  most  important  matters  in 
them  have  been  providentially  preserved  to  us  in 
the  Chronicles. 

As  regards  the  closing  chapter  of  2  Chr.  subse- 
quent to  v.  8,  and  the  1st  ch.  of  Ezra,  a  compa- 
rison of  them  with  the  narrative  of  2  K.  xxiv. 
xir.,  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  while  the 
writer  of  the  narrative  in  Kings  lived  in  Judah, 
,  and  died  under  the  dynasty  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
'  writer  of  the  chapter  in  Chronicles  lived  at  Baby- 
lon, and  survived  till  the  commencement  at  least 
of  the  Persian  dynasty.  For  this  last  writer  gives 
no  details  of  the  reigns  of  Jehoiachin,  or  Zedekiah, 
or  the  events  in  Judah  subsequent  to  the  burning 
of  the  temple;  but,  only  dwelling  on  the  moral 
lessons  connected  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
passes  on  quickly  to  relate  the  return  from  captivity. 
Moreover,  he  seems  to  speak  as  one  who  had  long 
been  a  subject  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  calling  him 


simply  "King  Nebuchadnezzar;"  and  by  the  re- 
peated use  of  the  expression  "  brought  him,  or  thete, 
to  Babylon,"  rather  encourages  the  idea  that  the 
writer  was  there  himself.  The  first  chapter  of 
Ezra  strongly  confirms  this  view,  for  we  have  co- 
pious  details,  not  likely  to  be  known  except  to  one 
at  Babylon,  of  the  decree,  the  presents  made  to  the 
captives,  the  bringing  out  of  the  sacred  vessels,  the 
very  name  of  the  Chaldee  treasurer,  the  number 
and  weight  of  the  vessels,  and  the  Chaldee  name  of 
Zerubbabel,  and  in  this  chapter  the  writer  speaks 
throughout  of  the  captives  going  up  to  Jerusalem, 
and  Sheshbazzar  taking  them  up  (ITpJjn,  as  opposed 
to  (Pail).    But  with  this  clue  we  may  advance  a 

little  further,  and  ask,  who  was  there  at  Babylon, 
a  prophet,  as  the  writer  of  sacred  annals  must  be, 
an  author,  a  subject  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his 
sons,  and  yet  who  survived  to  see  the  Persian  dy- 
nasty, to  whom  we  can  with  probability  assign 
this  narrative  ?  Surely  the  answer  will  be  Daniel.  ' 
Who  so  likely  to  dwell  on  the  sacred  vessels  taken 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  v.  2,  23);  who  so  likely 
to  refer  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (Dan.  ix.  2) ; 
who  so  likely  to  bewail  the  stubbornness  of  the 
people,  and  their  rejection  of  the  prophets  (Dan. 
ix.  5-8-) ;  who  so  likely  to  possess  the  text  of 
Cyrus's  decree,  to  know  and  record  the  name  of  the 
treasurer  (Dan.  i.  3,  11);  and  to  name  Zerubbabel 
by  his  Chaldee  name  (Dan.  i.  7)?  Add  to  this, 
that  Ezr.  i.  exactly  supplies  the  unaccountable  gap 
between  Dan.  ix.  and  x.  [Ezra],  and  we  may  con- 
clude with  some  confidence  that  as  Jeremiah  wrote  _ 
the  closing  portion  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  so  did 
Daniel  write  the  corresponding  portion  in  Chro- 
nicles, and  down  to  the  end  of  Ezr.  i.  Ezra  per- 
haps brought  this  with  him  from  Babylon,  and 
made  use  of  it  to  carry  on  the  Jewish  history  from 
the  point  where  the  old  Chronicles  failed  him.  As 
regards  the  TEXT  of  the  Chronicles  it  is  in  parts 
very  corrupt,  and  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  copied  from  MSS.  which  were  partly  effaced 
by  age  or  injury.  Jerome  (Praef.  ad  Paral.) 
Bpcaks  of  the  Greek  text  as  being  hopelessly  con- 
fused in  his  days,  and  assigns  this  as  a  reason  why' 
he  made  a  new  translation  from  the  Hebrew.  How- 
ever, in  several  of  the  differences  between  the  text 
of  Chronicles  and  the  parallel  passages  in  the  other 
books,*  the  Chronicles  preserve  the  purest  and  truest 
reading,  as  e.  g.  2  Chr.  ix.  25,  compared  with  1  K. 
iv.  26;  1  Chr.  xi.  11  compared  with  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
8 ;  xxi.  12  comp.  with  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13 ;  2  Chr. 
xxvi.  1,  3,  8,  &c.  comp.  with  2  K.  xv.  1,  6,  &c. 
As  regards  the  language  of  these  books,  as  of 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  the  later  prophets,  it 
has  a  marked  Chaldee  colouring,  and  Gesenius  says 
of  them,  that  "  as  literary  works,  they  are  decidedly 
inferior  to  those  of  older  date"  (Introd.  to  Heb. 
Gramm.).  The  chief  Chaldaisms  are  the  use  of 
certain  words  not  found  in  old  Hebrew,  as  E*TWlfJf 
JDT,  *|to,  Ac-r-or  °f  words  in  a  different  sense,  as 
"ION,  FUV,  *»c-i  or  of  a  different  orthography,  as 
Tl^  for  in,  311  for  3"l,  Sk„  and  the  inter- 
change of  M  and  D  at  the  end  and  at  the  beginning 
of  words",  and  other  peculiarities  pointed  ont  by  Ge- 
senius and  others.  For  further  information  see  C.  F. 


*  For  a  careful  comparison  of  the  text  of  1  Chr.  xi. 
with  t  Sam.  v.  and  xxiii.,  see  Dr.  Kennioott's  disser- 
tation. 
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KeU,  Apobget.  Yertuoh  «.  d.  Bicher  d.  Chronik ; 
C.  F.  Movers,  Kritiache  Vhtertuchwtgen  a.  d.  BM. 
Chronik;  Wolfs  BMioth.  Bear.;  Kitto's  Bibl. 
Cyclop.  Chronicles,  and  other  works  cited  by 
the  abovenamed  writers.  [A.  C.  H.] 

CHRONOLOGY.  1.  Introduction. — The 
object  of  this  article  is  to  indicate  the  present  state 
of  biblical  chronology.  By  this  terra  we  under- 
stand the  technical  arid  historical  chronology  of  the 
Jews  and  their  ancestors  from  the  earliest  time  to 
the  dose  of  the  New  Testament  Canon.  The  tech- 
nical division  most  be  discussed  in  some  detail,  the 
historical  only  as  far  as  the  return  from  Babylon, 
the  disputed  matters  of  the  period  following  that 
event  being  separately  treated  in  other  articles. 

The  character  of  the  inquiry  may  be  made 
clearer  by  some  remarks  on  the  general  nature  of 
the  subject.  Formerly  too  great  an  exactness  was 
hoped  for  in  the  determination  of  Hebrew  chrono- 
logy. Where  the  materials  were  not  definite  enough 
to  fix  a  date  within  a  few  years,  it  was  expected 
that  the  very  day  could  be  ascertained.  Hence 
arose  great  unsoundness  and  variety  of  results,  which 
ultimately  produced  a  general  feeling  of  distrust. 
At  present  critics  are  rather  prone  to  run  into  this 
latter  extreme  and  to  treat  this  subject  as  altogether 
vague  and  uncertain.  The  truth,  as  might  be 
expected,  lies  between  these  two  extreme  judg- 
ments. The  character  of  the  records  whence  we 
draw  our  information  forbids  us  to  hope  for  a  com- 
plete system.  The  Bible  does  not  give  a  complete 
history  of  the  times  to  which  it  refers:  in  its 
historical  portions  it  deals  with  special  and  de- 
tached periods.  The  chronological  information  is, 
therefore,  not  absolutely  continuous,  although  often, 
with  the  evident  purpose  of  forming  a  kind  of  con- 
nexion between  these  different  portions,  it  has  a 
more  continuous  character  than  might  have  been 
expected.  It  is  rather  historical  than  strictly  chro- 
nological in  its  character,  and  thus  the  technical 
part  of  the  subject  depends,  so  far  as  the  Bible  is 
concerned,  almost  wholly  upon  inference.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  the  accuracy  of  the  information 
would  compensate  in  some  degree  for  its  scantiness 
and  occasional  want  of  continuity.  This  was, 
doubtless,  originally  the  case,  but  it  has  suffered  by 
designed  alteration  and  by  the  carelessness  of  copy- 
ists. It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  moment  to 
ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  what  are  the  indications 
of  alterations  by  design,  and  the  character  of  the 
data  in  which  they  occur,  and  also  what  class  of 
data  have  been  shown  to  have  suffered  through 
the  carelessness  of  copyists.  Designed  alteration  of 
numbers  has  only  been  detected  in  the  two  genealo- 
gical lists  of  Abraham's  ancestors  in  Genesis,  in 
which  the  character  of  the  differences  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  the  Septuagint,  and  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, is  such  as  to  indicate  separate  alteration  by 
design  of  two  oat  of  the  three  records.  The  object 
of  these  alterations  must  have  been  either  to  shorten 
or  to  lengthen  the  chronology.  With  the  same 
purpose  alterations  may  have  been  made  in  the 
prominent  detached  large  numbers  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  even  in  the  smaller  numbers,  when 
forming  part  of  a  series,  or,  in  either  case,  in  the 
accompanying  words  determining  the  historical  place 
of  these  numbers.  Hence  there  is  great  value  in 
independent  evidence  in  the  New  Testament  and  in 
incidental  evidence  in  the  Old.  Of  the  former 
class  are  St.  Paul's  mentions  of  the  period  of  the 
Judges,  and  of  that  from  the  promise  to  Abraham 
until  the  Exodus,  especially  considered  in  connexion 


with  his  speaking  of  the  duration  of  Saul's  reign, 
as  to  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  silent.  Of 
the  latter  class  are  such  statements  as  Jephthah's 
of  the  300  years  that  the  Israelites  had  held  the  f 
country  of  the  Amorites  before  his  days,  and  the 
indications  of  time  afforded  by  the  growth  of  a 
tribe  or  family,  and  changes  in  national  character 
and  habits,  which  indications,  from  their  requiring 
careful  study  and  acute  criticism,  have  been  greatly 
neglected.  The  evidence  of  the  genealogies  without 
numbers  is  weakened  not  so  much  by  designed  altera- 
tion, of  which  the  presence  of  the  Second  Cainan  in  i 
two  lists  affords  the  only  positive  instances,  but  by 
the  abundant  indications  they  show  of  the  careless- 1 
ness  of  copyist*.  Their  very  nature  also  renders 
them  guides  to  which  we  cannot  trust  since  it  appears 
that  they  may  be  in  any  case  broken  without  being 
technically  imperfect.  Even  were  this  not  the  case, 
it  must  be  proved  before  they  can  be  made  the 
p  ounds  of  chronological  calculation,  that  the  length 
of  man's  life  and  the  time  of  manhood  were  always 
what  they  now  are,  and  even  then  the  result  could 
only  be  approximative,  and  when  the  steps  were 
few ,  very  uncertain.  This  inquiry  therefore  demands 
the  greatest  caution  and  judgment. 

2.  Technical  Chronology.  —  The  technical 
part  of  Hebrew  chronology  presents  great  difficulties. 
The  biblical  information  is  almost  wholly  inferential, 
although  in  many  cases  the  inferences  to  be  drawn 
are  of  a  very  positive  nature,  not  always  absolutely 
but  in  their  historical  application.  For  instance, 
although  the  particular  nature  of  each  year  of  the 
common  kind— for  there  appear  to  have  been  two 
years— cannot  be  fixed,  yet  the  general  or  average 
character  of  all  can  be  determined  with  a  great 
approach  to  exactness.  In  this  part  we  may  use 
with  more  than  ordinary  confidence  the  evidence 
of  the  earlier  Rabbinical  commentators,  who, 
in  such  matters,  could  scarcely  be  ill-informed. 
They  lived  near  to  the  times  at  which  all  the 
Jewish  observances  connected  with  the  calendar 
were  strictly  kept  in  the  country  for  which  they 
were  framed,  and  it  has  not  been  shown  that  they 
had  any  motive  for  misrepresentation.  We  can, 
however,  make  no  good  use  of  our  materials  if 
we  do  not  ascertain  what  character  to  expect  in 
Hebrew  technical  chronology.  There  is  no  reason 
to  look  for  any  great  change,  either  in  the  way  of 
advance  or  decline,  although  it  seems  probable  that 
the  patriarchal  division  of  time  was  somewhat  ruder 
than  that  established  in  connexion  with  the  Law, 
and  that,  after  the  time  of  Moses  until  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  but  little  attention  was  paid 
to  science.  In  our  endeavour  to  ascertain  how 
much  scientific  knowledge  the  patriarchs  and  Is- 
raelites are  likely  to  have  had,  we  must  not  expect 
either  the  accuracy  of  modem  science  or  the  in-  T 
accuracy  of  modern  ignorance.  As  to  scientific 
knowledge  connected  with  chronology,  particularly 
that  of  astronomy,  the  cases  of  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Chaldees  will  assist  us  to  form  a  judgment 
with  respect  to  the  Hebrews.  These  last,  how- 
ever, we  must  remember,  had  not  the  same  advan- 
tage of  being  wholly  settled,  nor  the  same  induce- 
ments of  national  religions  connected  with  the 
heavenly  bodies.  The  Arabs  of  the  desert,  from 
somewhat  before  the  time  of  Mohammad — that  is, 
as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  them  in  this  respect  ex- 
tends— to  the  present  day,  afford  the  best  parallel. 
We  do  not  find  them  to  have  been  a  mathematical 
people  or  one  given  to  chronological  computation 
depending  on  astronomy,  but  to  have  regulated  their 
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calendars  by  observation  alone.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  their  observations  would,  from  their 
constant  recurrence,  have  acquired  an  extraordi- 
nary delicacy  and  gradually  given  place  to  compu- 
tations ;  but  such  we  do  not  find  to  have  been  the 
case,  and  these  observations  are  not  now  more  accu- 
rate than  would  be  the  earlier  ones  of  any  series  of 
1  the  kind.  The  same  characteristics  appear  to  have 
been  those  of  the  scientific  knowledge  and  practice 
of  the  Hebrews.  We  have  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  they  had  attained,  either  by  discovery  or  by 
the  instruction  of  foreigners,  even  in  individual 
cases,  to  a  high  knowledge  of  mathematics  or  accu- 
racy of  chronological  computation  at  any  period  of 
their  history.  In  these  particulars  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  always  far  below  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Chaldees.  But  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
tney  were  not  inattentive  observers  of  the  heavens 
in  the  allusions  to  stars  and  constellations  as  .well- 
known  objects.  We  may  therefore  expect,  in  the  case 
of  the  Hebrews,  that  wherever  observation  could  take 
the  place  of  computation  it  would  be  employed, 
and  that  its  accuracy  would  not  be  of  more  than 
a  moderate  degree.  If,  for  instance,  a  new  moon 
were  to  be  observed  at  any  town,  it  would  be 
known  within  two  days  when  it  might  be  first 
seen,  and  one  of  the  clearest-sighted  men  of  the 
place  would  ascend  to  an  eminence  to  look  for  it. 
This  would  be  done  throughout  a  period  of  cen- 
turies without  any  close  average  for  computation 
being  obtained,  since  the  observations  would  not  be 
kept  on  record.  So  also  of  the  risings  of  stars 
and  of  the  times  of  the  equinoxes.  These  probable 
conclusions  as  to  the  importance  of  observation  and 
its  degree  of  accuracy  most  be  kept  in  view  in 
examining  this  section. 

Before  noticing  the  divisions  of  time  we  must 
speak  of  genealogies  and  generations. 

it  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  genealogies 
given  in  the  Bible  are  mostly  continuous.  When, 
however,  we  come  to  examine  them  closely,  we 
rind  that  many  are  broken  without  being  in  conse- 
f  quence  technically  defective  as  Hebrew  genealogies. 
A  modem  pedigree  thus  broken  would  be  defective, 
but  the  principle  of  these  genealogies  must  have 
been  different.  A  notable  instance  is  that  of  the 
genealogy  of  our  Saviour  given  by  St.  Matthew. 
In  this  genealogy  Joram  is  immediately  followed  by 
,  Ozias,  as  if  his  son — Ahaziah,  Joash,  and  Amaziah 
being  omitted  (Matt.  i.  8).  That  this  is  not.  an 
accidental  omission  of  a  copyist  is  evident  from  the 
specification  of  the  number  of  generations  from 
Abraham  to  David,  from  David  to  the  Babylonish 
Captivity,  and  from  the  Babylonish  Captivity  to 
Christ,  in  each  case  fourteen  generations.  Pro- 
bably these  missing  names  were  purposely  left  out 
to  make  the  number  for  the  interval  equal  to  that 
of  the  other  intervals,  such  an  omission  being 
obvious  and  not  liable  to  cause  error.  In  Ezra's 
genealogy  (Ezr.  vii.  1-5)  there  is  a  similar  omis- 
sion, which  in  so  famous  a  line  can  scarcely  be 
attributed  to  the  carelessness  of  a  copyist.  There 
are  also  examples  of  a  man  being  called  the  son  of 
a  remote  ancestor  in  a  statement  of  a  genealo- 
gical form,  as  the  following:  '*  Shebuel  the  son 
of  Gershon  [Gershom],  the  son  of  Moses  "  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  24),  where  a  contemporary,  of  David  is 
placed  in  the  same  relation  to  Gershom  the  son  of 
Moses,  as  the  latter  is  to  Moses  himself.  That 
these  are  not  exceptional  iustances  is  evident  from 
the  occurrence  of  examples  of  the  same  kind  in 
historical  narratives.    Thus  Jehu  is  called  "  the 


son  of  Nimshi"  (I  K.  xix.  16;  2  K.  ix.  20;  2 
Chr.  xxii.  7),  as  well  as  "  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat 
the  son  of  Nimshi"  (1  K.  ix.  2,  14).  In  the  same 
manner  Laban  is  called  "  the  son  of  Nahor  "  (Gen. 
xxix.  5),  whereas  he  was  his  grandson,  being  the 
son  of  Bethnel  (xxviii.  2,  5,  comp.  xxii.  20-23). 
We  cannot,  therefore,  venture  to  use  the  Hebrew 
genealogical  lists  to  compute  intervals  of  time 
except  where  we  can  prove  •  each  descent  to  be  ' 
immediate.  But  even  if  we  can  do  this  we  have 
still  to  be  sure  that  we  can  determine  the  average 
length  of  each  generation.  (Hittorical  Chronology.) 
Ideler  remarks  that  Moses,  like  Herodotus,  reckons 
by  generations.  (Handbuch,  1.  p.  506.)  Certainly 
in  the  Pentateuch  generations  are  connected  with 
chronology  by  the  length  of  each  in  a  series  being 
indicated,  but  this  is  not  the  manner  of  Herodotus, 
who  reckons  by  generations,  assuming  an  average 
of  three  to  a  century  (ii.  142).  There  is  no  use 
of  a  generation  as  a  division  of  time,  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, unless,  with  some,  we  suppose  that  TH  in 
Gen.  xv.  16  is  so  used :  those,  however,  who  hold 
this  opinion  make  it  an  interval  of  a  hundred  years, 
since  it  would,  if  a  period  of  time,  seem  to  be  the 
fourth  part  of  the  400  years  of  verse  13:  most 
probably,  however,  the  meaning  is  that  some  of  the 
fourth  generation  should  come  forth  from  Egypt. 
[Genealogy  ;  Generation.] 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  divisions  of  time, 
commencing  with  the  least.    There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  ancient  Hebrews  had  any  such  division  - 
smaller  than  an  hour : — 

Hour.  — The  hour  is  supposed  to  be  mentioned 
in  Daniel  (iii.  6,  15,  iv.  16,  30  A.  V.  19,  33, 
v.  5),  but  in  no  one  of  these  cases  is  a  definite  - 

period  of  time  clearly  intended  by  iiytP,  KHJC*, 
KPIJfB^  Chald.,  the  word  employed.  The  Egyp- 
tians divided  the  day  and  night  into  hours  like  our-* 
selves  from  at  least  B.C.  dr.  1200.  (See  Lepsius, 
Chronologic  der  Atg.  i.  p.  130.)  It  is  therefore  not 
improbable  that  the  Israelites  were  acquainted  with 
the  hoar  from  an  early  period.  The  "  sun-dial  of  , 
Ahaz,"  whatever  instrument,  fixed  or  moveable,  it 
may  have  been,  implies  a  division'  of  the  kind.  In 
the  N.  T.  we  find  the  same  system  as  the  modem, 
the  hours  being  reckoned  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Jewish  night  and  day.  [Houbs.] 

Day. — For  the  civil  day  of  24  hours  we  find 
in  one  place  (Dan.  viii.  14)  the  term  1j33 

"  evening-morning,"  LXX.  rvxWu'pov  (also  in  2 
Cor.  xi.  25  A.  V.  "  a  night  and  a  day  h.  Whatever 
may  be  the  proper  meaning  of  this  Hebrew  term, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  here  to  signify  "  nights  and 
days."  The  common  word  for  day  as  distinguished 
from  night  is  also  used  for  the  civil  day,  or  else 
both  day  and  night  are  mentioned  to  avoid  vague- 
ness, as  in  the  case  of  Jonah's  "  three  days  and  three 
nights"  (Jon.  ii.  1,  A. V. i.  17;  comp.  Matt. xii. 40). 
The  civil  day  was  divided  into  night  and  natural 
day,  the  periods  of  darkness  and  light  (Gen.  i.  5). 
It  commenced  with  night,  which  stands  first  in  the  " 
special  term  given  above.    The  night,  and 

therefore  the  civil  day,  is  generally  held  to  have  " 
begun  at  sunset.  Ideler,  however,  while  admitting 
that  this  point  of  time  was  that  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  day  among  all  other  nations  known 
to  us  which  followed  a  lunar  reckoning,  objects  to 
the  opinion  that  this  was  the  case  with  the  Jews. 
He  argues  in  favour  of  the  beginning  of  deep  night, 
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reasoning  that,  for  instance,  in  the  ordaining  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  on  the  10th  of  the  7th  month, 
it  is  said  "  in  the  ninth  [day]  of  the  mouth  at 
even,  from  even  unto  even,  shall  ye  celebrate 
(lit.  rest)  your  Sabbath  " — (Lev.  utiii.  32),  where, 
if  the  civil  day  began  at  sunset,  it  would  have  been 
'  said  that  they  should  commence  the  observance  on 
the  evening  of  the  loth  day,  or  merely  on  the  10th 
day,  supposing  the  word  evening,  3^}J,  to  mean  the 
later  part  of  our  afternoon.  He  cites,  as  probably 
supporting  this  view,  the  expression  D'3"iyH  J'3, 

"between  the  two  evenings"  used  of  the  time 
of  offering  the  passorer  and  the  daily  evening- 
sacrifice  (Ex.  xii.  6 ;  Num.  ix.  3,  xxviii.  4) ;  for  the 
Pharisees,  whom  the  present  Jews  follow,  took  it  to  be 
the  time  between  the  9th  and  1 1th  hours  of  the  day, 
or  our  3  and  5  P.  M.,  although  the  Samaritans  and 
Karaites  supposed  it  to  be  the  time  between  sunset 
and  full  darkness,  particularly  on  account  of  the 
phrase  E?DEPn  K133,  "  when  the  sun  is  setting," 
used  in  a  parallel  passage  (Deut.  xvi.  6)  (see  Hand- 
buck,  i.  pp.  482-484).  These  passages  and  expres- 
sions may,  however,  be  not  unreasonably  held  to 
support  the  common  opinion  that  the  civil  day  began 
at  sunset.  The  term  "  between  the  two  evenings  " 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  originally  indicated 
a  long  period:  a  special  short  period,  though 
scarcely  a  point,  the  time  of  sunset,  is  shown  to 
correspond  to  it.  This  is  a  natural  division  between 
the  late  afternoon  when  the  sun  is  low,  and  the 
evening  when  his  light  has  not  wholly  disappeared, 
the  two  evenings  into  which  the  natural  evening 
would  be  cut  by  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
day  if  it  began  at  sunset.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
the  command  that  the  observance  of  so  solemn  a  day 
as  that  of  atonement  should  commence  a  little  before 
the  true  beginning  of  the  civil  day  that  due  prepara- 
tion might  be  made  for  the  sacrifices.  In  Judaea, 
where  the  duration  of  twilight  is  very  short  at  all 
times,  the  most  natural  division  would  be  at  sunset. 
The  natural  day,  DV,  probably  was  held  to  com- 
mence at  sunrise,  morning-twilight  being  included 
in  the  last  watch  of  the  night,  according  to  the 
old  as  well  as  the  later  division ;  some,  however, 
made  the  morning-watch  part  of  the  day.  Four 
natural  periods,  smaller  than  the  civil  day,  are 
mentioned.  These  are  3^1$?,  evening,  and  ~lj?3f 
morning,  of  which  there  is  frequent  mention,  and 
the  less  usual  D^HV,  "  the  two  lights,"  as  though 
"  double  light,"  noon,  and  flWil  T\  iSn,  or  — » VH, 

-  half  the  night,"  midnight  No  one  of  these  with 
a  people  not  given  to  astronomy  seems  to  indicate 
a  point  of  time,  bnt  all  to  designate  periods,  even- 
ing and  morning  beiiu?,  however,  much  longer 
than  noon  and  midnigne.  The  night  was  divided 
into  watches  (fliTD^K).   In  the  0.  T.  but  two 

are  expressly  mentioned,  and  we  have  to  infer  the 
existence  of  a  third,  the  first  watch  of  the  night.* 
The  middle  watch  (fUtoWrl  mbe>KPI)  occurs  in 
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*  In  Lam.  il.  19,  IYhpE>t<  E>tO  of  coorso  refers 
to,  without  absolutely  designating,  the  first  watch. 

•  Ideler  corrects  Gcsenius  {Sandwort,  s.  v.  T\"3!ff 

for  affirming  that  the  usual  meaning,  "  sabbath,"  is 
satisfactory  in  Lev.  xxJU.  15.  In  VavThes.  (».  v.), 
Htkligcr,  possibly  on  the  authority  of  Coseni us,  admits 


Judg.  vii.  19,  where  the  connexion  of  watches  with 
military  nflairs  is  evident—"  And  Gideon  and  the 
hundred  meu  that  [were]  with  him  went  down 
unto  the  extremity  of  the  camp  at  the  beginning  of 
the  middle  watch;  [and]  they  had  but  set  the 
watchmen  D'TpKTI ;"  and  the  moming- watch 
(TpSlI  rnbEW)  is  mentioned  in  Ex.  xiv.  24 
and  1  Sam.  xi.  1 1 ;  in  the  former  case  in  the 
account  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the 
latter,  in  that  of  Saul's  surprise  of  the  Ammonites 
when  he  relieved  Jabesh-gilead.  Some  Rabbins  hold 
that  there  were  four  watches  (HandbucU,  i.  p.  486). 
In  the  N.  T.  four  night-watches  are  mentioned, 
which  were  probably  adopted  from  the  Komans  as 
a  modification,  of  the  old  system.  All  four  occur' 
together  in  Mark  xiii.  35.  tyf,  the  late  watch; 
lit<roriieru>v,  midnight ;  iKtierpo^mvia,  the  cock* 
crowing;  and  rput,  the  early  watch.  [Day, 
Night,  Watches  op  Night.] 

Week  ()JVyiP,  a  hebdomad). — The  Hebrew  week 
was  a  period  of  seven  days  ending  with  the  Sabbath ; 
therefore  it  could  not  have  been  a  division  of  the 
month,  which  was  lunar,  without  intercalation. 
But  there  was  no  such  intercalation  since  the  Sabbath 
was  to  be  every  seventh  day,  its  name  is  used  for 
week,11  and  weeks  are  counted  on  without  any  addi- 
tional day  or  days.  The  mention  together  of  Sabbaths 
and  new  moons  proves  nothing  but  that  the  two 
observances  were  similar,  the  oue  closing  the  week, 
the  other  commencing  the  month.  The  week, 
whether  a  period  of  seven  days,  or  a  quarter  of  the 
month,  was  of  common  use  in  antiquity.  The 
Egyptians,  however,  were  without  it,"  dividing  their 
month  of  30  days  into  decads  as  did  the  Athenians. 
The  Hebrew  week  therefore  cannot  have  been 
adopted  from  Egypt ;  probably  both  it  and  the 
Sabbath  were  used  and  observed  by  the  patriarchs. 
[Week;  Sabbath.] 

Jlfontt  (ITV,  enh,  D'D*  S5hh).— The  months 

by  which  the  time  is  measured  in  the  account  of 
the  Flood  would  seem  to  be  of  30  days  each,  pro- 
bably forming  a  year  of  360  days,  for  the  1st,  2nd, 
7th,  and  10th  months  are  mentioned  (Gen.  viii.  13, 
vii.  11,  viii.  14, 4, 5).  Ideler  contests  this,  arguing 
that  as  the  water  first  began  to  sink  after  150  days 
(and  then  had  been  15  cubits  above  all  high  moun- 
tains), it  must  have  sunk  for  some  days  ere  the  Ark 
could  have  rested  on  Ararat,  so  that  the  second 
date  must  be  more  than  150  days  later  than  the 
first  (Handbuch,  i.  pp.  69,  70,  478,  479).  This 
argument  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  "high 
mountains,"  and  upon  the  height  of  those—"  the 
mountains  of  Ararat "  (viii.  4),  on  which  the  Ark 
rested,  questions  connected  with  that  of  the  uni- 
versality of  the  Flood.  [NOAH.]  On  the  other 
hand  it  must  be  urged  that  the  exact  correspondence 
of  the  interval  to  five  months  of  30  days  each,  and 
the  use  of  a  year  of  360  days,  a  fact  strangely 
ignored  by  Ideler,  in  prophetic  passages  of  both 
Testaments,  are  of  no  slight  weight.  That  the 
months  from  the  giving  of  the  Law  until  the  time 


that  the  signification  is  perhaps  "week."  Ideler's 
argument  seems  however  unanswerable  (Handbuch, 
i.  p.  481,  note  1). 

c  The  passage  of  Dion  Cassias  (xxxvii.  19),  in  Itself 
ambiguous,  is  of  no  value  against  the  strong  negative 
evidence  of  the  monuments.  (See  Lepsius,  Chrono- 
logie  der  Atg.  L  pp.  131-133.) 
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of  the  Second  Temple,  when  we  have  certain  know- 
ledge of  their  character,  were  always  lunar,  appears 
from  the  command  to  keep  new-moons,  and  from 
the  unlikelihood  of  a  change  in  the  calendar. 
These  lunar  months  hare  been  supposed  to  have 
been  always  alternately  of  29  and  30  days.  Their 
average  length  would  of  course  be  a  lunation,  or 
a  little  (44  )  above  29|  days,  and  therefore  they 
would  in  general  be  alternately  of  29  and  30  days, 
but  it  is  possible  that  occasionally  months  might 
,  occur  of  28  and  31  days,  if,  as  is  highly  probable, 
the  commencement  of  each  was  strictly  determined 
by  observation:  that  observation  was  employed 
for  this  purpose  is  distinctly  affirmed  in  the  Ba- 
bylonian Talmud  of  the  practice  of  the  time  at 
which  it  was  written,  when,  however,  a  month 
t  was  not  allowed  to  be  less  than  29,  or  more  than 
'  30  days  in  length.  The  first  day  of  the  month 
is  called  BHI"!,  "new  moon;"  LXX.  vsoptfWa, 
from  the  root  BHll :  "  it  was  new  "  (as  to  the 

-  T 

primary  sense  of  which,  see  Month),  and  in  speak- 
ing of  the  first  day  of  a  month  this  word  was  some- 
times used  with  the  addition  of  a  number  for  the 
whole  expression,  "in  such  a  month  on  the  first 

day,"  as  njfl  0^3  ^fi]  t5hh3.    "  On 

the  third  new-moon  ....  on  that  day,"  badly 
rendered  by  the  LXX."  ToD  Si  firivbs  toS  rpirov 
.  .  .  rf  iipipf  rairn  (Ex.  xix.  1) :  hence  the  word 
came  to  signify  month,  though  then  it  was  sometimes 
qualified  as  0Vy>  CHII.  The  new-moon  was  kept 
as  a  sacred  festival.  [Festivals.]  In  the  Penta- 
teuch and  Josh.,  Judg.,  and  Ruth,  we  find  but  one 
month  mentioned  by  a  special  name,  the  rest 
»  being  called  according  to  their  order.  The  month 
'  with  a  special  name  is  the  first,  which  is  colled 
3»3Kn  BHh  (LXX.  itftr  rar  vim),  "  the  month 

of  ears  of  corn,"  or  "  Abib,"  that  is  the  month 
t  in  which  the  ears  of  corn  became  full  or  ripe,  and 
on  the  16th  day  of  which,  the  second  day  of  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread,  ripe  ears,  3'3K,  were  to 

be  offered  (Lev.  ii.  14 ;  comp.  xxiii.  10,  11,  14). 
This  undoubted  derivation  shows  how  monstrous  is 
the  idea  that  Abib  comes  from  the  Egyptian  Epiphi. 
In  1  K.  three  other  names  of  months  occur,  Zif,  It 

or  Vt,  the  second,  Ethanim,  D'JJVX,  the  seventh, 
and  Bui,  ,  the  eighth.  These  names  appear,  like 
that  of  Abib,  to  be  connected  with  the  phenomena  of 
a  tropical  year.  No  other  names  are  found  in  any 
book  prior  to  the  captivity,  but  in  the  books  written 

f  after  the  return  the  later  nomenclature  still  in  use 
appears.  This  is  evidently  of  Babylonian  origin, 
as  the  Jews  themselves  affirm.  [Months.] 

Year  (flit?). — It  has  been  supposed,  on  account 
of  the  dates  in  the  narrative  of  the  Flood,  as  already 
mentioned,  that  in  Noah's  time  there  was  a  year 
of  360  days.  These  dates  might  indeed  be  ex- 
plained in  accordance  with  a  year  of  365  days. 
The  evidence  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  is  however 
conclusive  as  to  the  knowledge  of  a  year  of  the 

'  former  length.  The  time  times  and  an  half  of  Dan. 
(vii.  25,  xii.  7),  where  time  means  year  (see  xi.  13), 
cannot  be  doubted  to  be  equivalent  expressions  to  the 
42  months  and  1260  days  of  Rev.  (xi.  2,  3,  xii.  6) 
for  360  X  3£  =  1260  j  and  30x42  =  1260.  We 
have  also  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers  that  such 
a  year  was  known  to  some  nations,  so  that  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  year  of  Noah  was  of  this 


length. — The  characteristics  of  the  yeai  instituted 
at  tile  Exodus  can  be  clearly  determined,  though  we 
cannot  absolutely  fix  those  of  any  single  year. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  essentially  tro- 
pical, since  certain  observances  connected  with  the 
produce  of  the  land  were  fixed  to  particular  days. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  the  months  were  lunar, 
each  commencing  with  a  new  moon.  It  would  ap- 
pear therefore  that  there  must  have  been  some 
mode  of  adjustment.  To  ascertain  what  this  was,  it 
is  necessary  first  to  decide  when  the  year  commenced. 
On  the  16th  day  of  the  month  Abib,  as  already 
mentioned,  ripe  ears  of  corn  were  to  be  offered  as 
first-fruits  of  the  harvest  (Lev.  ii.  14,  xxiii.  10, 
11).  The  reaping  of  the  barley  commenced  the 
harvest  (2  Sam.  xxi.  9),  the  wheat  following  (Ruth 
ii.  23).  Josephus  expressly  says  that  the  offering 
was  of  barley  (Ant.  Hi.  10,  §5).  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  rind  when  the  barley  becomes  ripe  in  Pa- 
lestine. According  to  the  observation  of  travellers 
the  barley  is  ripe,  in  the  warmest  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, in  the  first  days  of  April.  The  barley-harvest 
therefore  commences  about  half  a  month  after  the 
vernal  equinox,  so  that  the  year  would  begin  at 
about  that  tropical  point  were  it  not  divided  into 
lunar  months.  We  may  conclude  that  the  nearest 
new  moon  about  or  after  the  equinox,  but  not  much 
before,  was  chosen  as  the  commencement  of  the 
year.  Ideler,  whom  we  have  thus  far  followed,  as 
to  this  year,  concludes  that  the  right  new  moon 
was  chosen  through  observation  of  the  forwardness 
of  the  barley-crops  in  the  warmer  districts  of  the 
country  (Handbuch,  i.  p.  490).  There  is  however 
this  difficulty,  that  the  different  times  of  barley- 
harvest  in  various  parts  would  have  been  liable  to 
cause  confusion.  It  seems,  therefore,  not  unlikely 
that  the  Hebrews  adopted  the  surer  means  of  deter- 
mining their  new  year's  day  by  observations  of  he- 
liacal risings  or  similar  stellar  phenomena  known 
to  mark  the  right  time  before  the  barley-harvest. 
Certainly  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the  Arabs 
made  use  of  such  means.  The  method  of  intercala- 
tion can  only  have  been  that  which  obtained  after 
the  Captivity — the  addition  of  a  thirteenth  month, 
whenever  the  twelfth  ended  too  long  before  the 
equinox  for  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  to  be 
offered  in  the  middle  of  the  month  following,  and 
the  similar  offerings  at  the  times  appointed.  This 
method  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  permission 
granted  to  postpone  the  celebration  of  the  Passover 
in  the  case  of  any  one  who  was  either  legally  un- 
clean or  journeying  at  a  distance,  for  a  whole 
month  to  the  14th  day  of  the  second  month  (Num. 
ix.  9-13),  of  which  permission  we  find  Hezekiah 
to  have  availed  himself  for  both  the  reasons  allowed, 
because  the  priests  were  not  sufficiently  sanctified 
and  the  people  were  not  collected  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1-3, 
15).  The  later  Jews  had  two  beginnings'  to  the 
year,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  but  somewhat  inaccu-  • 
rately  said,  two  years.  At  the  time  of  the  Second 
Temple  (as  Ideler  admits)  these  two  beginnings  ob- 
tained, the  seventh  month  of  the  civil  reckoning' 
being  Abib,  the  first  of  the  sacred.  Hence  it  has 
been  held  that  the  institution  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  was  merely  a  change  of  commencement,  and 
not  the  introduction  of  a  new  year ;  and  also  that 
from  this  time  there  were  the  two  beginnings.  The 
former  opinion  is  at  present  purely  hypothetical, 
and  has  been  too  much  mixed  up  with  the  latter, 
for  which,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  some  evidence. 
The  strongest  point  in  this  evidence,  although* 
strangely  unnoticed  by  Ideler  as  such,  is  the  cir- 
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eumstance  that  the  sabbatical  and  jubilee  years 
-  commenced  in  the  seventh  month,  and  doubtless  on 
its  first  day.   That  the  jubilee  year  commenced  in 
this  month  is  distinctly  stated,  since  its  solemn  pro- 
clamation was  on  the  10th  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
the  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xxv.  9,  10) ;  and  as 
this  year  immediately  followed  a  sabbatical  year,  the 
latter  must  have  commenced  in  the  same  manner. 
As  however  these  were  whole  years,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  they  began  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  the  Day  of  Atonement  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  their  beginning,  and  perhaps  to 
the  civil  beginning  of  the  year,  as  did  the  Passover 
to  the  sacred  beginning.    It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
this  would  be  the  most  convenient,  if  not  the  neces- 
sary, commencement  of  single  years  of  total  cessa- 
tion from  the  labours  of  the  field,  since  each  year 
so  commencing  would  comprise  the  whole  round  of 
these  occupations  in  a  regular  order  from  seed-time 
to  harvest,  and  from  harvest  to  vintage  and  gathering 
of  fruit.  This  is  indeed  plain  from  the  injunction  as 
to  both  Sabbatical  and  Jubilee  years  apart  from  the 
mention  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  unless  we  suppose, 
and  this  would  be  very  unwarrantable,  that  the  in- 
junction follows  the  order  of  theseasonsof  agriculture, 
but  that  the  observance  did  not.    It  might  seem, 
at  first  sight,  that  the  seventh  month  was  chosen, 
as  itself  of  a  kind  of  sabbatical  character;  but  this 
does  not  eiplain  the  fact  that  Sabbatical  and  Jubilee 
years  were  natural  years,  nor  would  the  seventh  of 
twelve  months  be  analogous  to  every  seventh  year. 
We  can  therefore  come  to  no  other  conclusion  but 
that  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  the  year  was 
*  held  to  begin  with  the  seventh  month,  while  the 
months  were  still  reckoned  from  the  sacred  com- 
mencement in  A  bib.    There  are  two  expressions 
used  with  respect  to  the  time  of  the  celebration  of 
the  Feast  of  Ingathering  on  the  15th  day  of  the 
seventh  month,  one  of  which  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion at  which  we  have  just  arrived,  while  the  other 
is  in  accordance  with  it.    The  first  of  these  speaks 
of  this  feast  as  nifT]  J1KV3,  "in  the  going  out" 
or  end"  of  the 'year"  (Ex.  xxiii.  16),  and  the 
second,  as  rrjtfa  DWpR,  "  [at]  the  change  of  tile 

year"  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22),  a  vague  expression,  as  far 
as  we  can  understand  it,  but  one  fully  consistent 
with  the  idea  of  the  turning-point  of  a  natural 

year.  By  the  term  DDlpn  the  Rabbins  denote  the 
commencement  of  each  of  the  four  seasons  into 
which  their  year  is  divided  (Bandbuch,  i.  pp.  550, 
551).  Evidence  corroborative  of  our  conclusion  is 
also  afforded  by  the  similar  distinctive  character  of 
the  first  and  seventh  months  in  the  calendar  with 
respect  to  their  observances.  The  one  was  distin- 
guished by  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  from  the 
15th  to  the  21st  inclusive ;  the  other,  by  that  of 
Tabernacles,  from  the  15th  to  the  22nd.  There  is 
besides  this  some  evidence  in  the  special  sanctifi  ca- 
tion, above  that  of  the  ordinary  new  moon,  of  the 
first  day  of  the  seventh  month,  which  in  the  blow- 
ing of  trumpets  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  commencement  of  the  jubilee  year  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement.  On  these  grounds  we  hold  that 
there  were  two  beginnings  to  the  year  from  the  time 
(of  the  Exodus.  [Year.] 

Seasons. — The  ancient  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to 
have  divided  their  year  into  fixed  seasons.  We  find 
mention  of  the  natural  seasons,  ]^p,  "  summer," 
and  tpj"),  '•  winter,"  which  are  used  for  the  whole 
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year  in  the  expression  STIitl  )^j5  (Ps.  lxxiv.  17  ; 

Zech.  xiv.  8 ;  and  perhaps  Gen.  viii.  22).  The  former 
of  these  properly  means  the  time  of  cutting  fruits, 
and  the  latter,  that  of  gathering  fruits ;  the  one  re- 
ferring to  the  early  fruit  season,  the  other  to  the 
late  one.  Their  true  significations  are  therefore 
rather  summer  and  autumn  than  summer  and 
winter.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  they 
came  to  signify  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the 
year,  both  from  their  use  together  as  the  two 
seasons,  and  from  the  mention  of  "  the  winter 
house,"  (phfrri'Bi  and  "  the  summer  house," 
Y)pT\  JV3  (Am.  Ui.  15).  The  latter  evidence  is 
the  stronger,  since  the  winter  is  the  time  in  Palestine 
when  a  palace  or  house  of  different  construction 
would  be  needod  to  the  light  summer  pavilion,  and 
in  the  only  passage  besides  that  referred  to  in  which 
the  winter-house  is  mentioned,  we  read  that  Jehoi- 
akim  "  sat  in  the  winter-house  in  the  ninth  month :" 
that  is,  almost  at  mid-winter :  "  and  [there  was  a 
fire]  on  the  hearth  burning  before  him  "  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
22).  It  is  probable,  however,  that  tp'fl,  when  used 
without  reference  to  the  year,  as  in  Job  xxix.  4, 
has  its  original  signification.  The  phrase  DDI  "Ip, 
"  cold  and  heat,"  in  Gen.  viii.  22,  is  still  more 
general,  and  cannot  be  held  to  indicate  more  thnn 
the  great  alternations  of  temperature,  which,  like 
those  of  day  and  night,  were  promised  not  to 
cease.  (Comp.  Ideler,  ffandbuch,,  i.  p.  494.)  There 
are  two  agricultural  seasons  of  a  more  special  cha- 
racter than  the  preceding  in  their  ordinary  use. 
These  are  JHt,  "  seed-time,"  and  TlflJ,  "  harvest."  ' 

Ideler  (foe.  cit.)  makes  these,  equal  to  the  foregoing 
seasons  when  similarly  used  together ;  but  he  has 
not  proved  this,  and  the  passage  he  quotes  (Gen. 
/.  c.)  cannot  be  held  to  afford  any  evidence  of  the 
kind,  until  some  other  two  terms  in  it  are  proved 
to  be  strictly  correspondent.  [Seasons.] 

Festivals  and  holy  days. — Besides  the  sabbaths 
and  new  moons,  there  were  four  great  festivals  and  « 
a  fast  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  year,  the  Feast  of  the 
Passover,  that  of  Weeks,  that  of  Trumpets,  the  Day 
of  Atonement,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The 
Feast  of  the  Passover,  flDB,  was  properly  only  the 
time  of  the  sacrifice  and  eating  of  the  paschal  lamb, 
that  is,  the  evening,  D*3"1Ji1  J'3,  "  between  the 

two  evenings"  (Lev.  xxiii.  5)— a  phrase  previously 
considered — of  the  14th  day  of  the  first  month,  and 
the  night  following, — the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread, 
niSfSil  Jn(  commencing  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th  day  of  the  month,  and  lasting  seven  days  until 
the  21st  inclusive.  The  15th  and  21st  days  of  the 
month  were  sabbaths,  that  is,  holy  days.  [Pass- 
oveb.]  The  Feast  of  Weeks,  T\\j}2f  in,  or  Pen- 
tecost, was  kept  at  the  close  of  seven  weeks,  counted 
from  the  day  inclusive  following  the  16th  of  the* 
1st  month.  Hence  its  name  means  the  feast  ot 
seven  weeks,  as  indeed  it  is  called  in  Tob.  (ayla 
im-a,  ifiSofidtar,  ii.  1).  As  the  ears  of  barley  as 
first-fruits  of  the  harvest  were  offered  on  the  16th 
day  of  the  1st  month,  so  on  this  day  thanksgiving 
was  paid  for  the  blessing  of  the  harvest,  aud 
first-fruits  of  wheat  offered  as  well  as  of  fruits: 
hence  the  names  TXpfl  Jn,  Feast  of  Harvest,  and 
D»">133n  tif,  Day  of  First-fruits.— The  Feast  of 
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TrumpeU,  n$ft"in        (lit.  of  the  sound  of  the 

trumpet),  also  called  Itpnft  tf"Of  fin3C>,  "  a 

gieat  sabbath  of  celebration  by  the  sound  of  the 
\  trumpet,"  waa  the  1st  day  of  the  7th  month, 
the  civil  commencement  of  the  year.    The  Pay  of 
Atonement,  DHB3I1  DV,  was  the  10th  day  of  the 

7thmonth.   It  was  a  sabbath,  that  is  a  holy  day,  and 

•  also  a  fast,  the  only  one  in  the  Hebrew  year  before 
the  Babylonish  Captivity.  Upon  this  day  the  high- 
priest  made  an  offering  of  atonement  for  the  nation. 
This  annual  solemn  rite  seems  more  appropriate  to 
the  commencement  than  to  the  middle  of  the  year ; 
and  the  time  of  its  celebration  thus  affords  some 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  a  double  begin- 
ning.— The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  fllSDn  jn,  was 

kept  in  the  7th  month,  from  the  15th  to  the  22nd 
days  inclusive.  Its  chief  days  were  the  first  and  last, 
which  were  sabbaths.  Its  name  was  taken  from  the 
people  dwelling  in  tabernacles,  to  commemorate  the 
J  Eiodus.   It  was  otherwise  called  ei'DND  311,  "  the 

*   T  T 

feast  of  gathering,"  because  it  was  also  instituted 
as  a  time  of  thanksgiving  for  the  end  of  the  gather- 
ing of  fruit  and  of  the  vintage.  The  small  number 
and  simplicity  of  these  primitive  Hebrew  festivals 
and  holy  days  is  especially  worthy  of  note.  It  is 
also  observable  that  they  aie  not  at  an  astronomical 

*  character ;  and  that  when  they  are  connected  with 
nature,  it  is  as  directing  the  gratitude  of  the  people 
to  Him  who,  in  giving  good  things,  leaves  not  Him- 
self without  witness.  In  later  times  many  holy  days 
were  added.    Of  these  the  most  worthy  of  remark 

f  are  the  Feast  of  Puiim,  or  "  Lots,"  commemorating 
the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  Hainan's  plot, 
the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  recording  the  cleansing 
and  re-dedication  of  the  Temple  by  Judas  Mnccn- 
baeus,  and  fasts  on  the  anniversaries  of  great 
national  misfortunes  connected  with  the  Baby- 
lonish Captivity.  These  last  were  doubtless  in- 
stituted during  that  period  (comp.  Zech.  vit.  1-5). 
[FESTIVALS,  &C.] 

Sabbatical  and  Jubilee  Tears. — The  sabbatical 
year,  ntSDB'n  TU^,  "  the  fallow  year "  or  pos- 
sibly "  year  of  remission,"  or  ilBDt?  alone,  also 

called  a  "  sabbath,"  and  a  "  great  sabbath,"  was  an 
institution  of  strictly  the  same  character  as  the 
sabbath, — a  year  of  rest,  like  the  day  of  rest.  It 
has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed  that  as  the 
day  has  a  side  of  physical  necessity  with  reference 
to  man,  so  the  year  has  a  side  of  physical 
necessity  with  reference  to  the  earth.  Every 
seventh  year  appears  to  be  a  very  suitable  time 

»  for  the  recurrence  of  a  fallow  year,  on  agricul- 
tural grounds.  Besides  the  rest  from  the  labours 
of  the  field  and  vineyard,  there  was  in  this  year 
to  be  remission,  temporary  or  absolute,  of  debts 
and  obligations  among  the  people.  The  sabbatical 
year  must  have  commenced  at  the  civil  beginning 
of  the  year,  with  the  7th  month,  as  we  have  already 
shown.  Although  doubtless  held  to  commence  with 
the  1st  of  the  mouth,  its  beginning  appears  to  have 
been  kept  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Deut.  xxxi. 

.  10),  while  that  of  the  jubilee  year  was  kept  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement.  This  institution  seems  to  have 
been  greatly  neglected.  This  was  prophesied  by 
Moses,  who  speaks  of  the  desolation  of  the  land  as 

»  an  enjoying  the  sabbaths  which  had  not  been  kept 
(Lev.  xxvi.  34,  35,  43).  The  seventy  years'  cap- 
tivity is  also  .'{token  of  in  2  Chr.  (xxxvi.  21)  as 
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an  enjoying  sabbath ;  but  this  may  be  on  account 
of  the  number  being  sabbatical,  as  ten  times  seven, 
which  indeed  seems  to  be  indicated  in  the  passage. 
After  the  lapse  of  seven  sabbatical  periods,  or  forty- 
nine  years,  a  year  of  jubilee  was  to  be  kept,  imtne-  * 
dintely  following  the  last  sabbatical  year.  This 
was  called  nJB*,  "  the  year  of  the  trumpet," 

or         alone,  the  latter  word  meaning  either  the 

sound  of  the  trumpet  or  the  instrument  itself, 
because  the  commencement  of  the  year  was  announced 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement  by  sound  of  trumpet.  It 
was  similar  to  the  sabbatical  year  in  its  character, 
although  doubtless  yet  more  important.  In  the 
jubilee  year  debts  were  to  be  l emitted,  and  lands  were  * 
to  be  restored  to  their  former  owners.  It  is  obvious 
from  the  words  of  the  law  (Lev.  xjv.  8-1 1)  that  this 
year  followed  every  seventh  sabbatical  year,  so  that 
the  opinion  that  it  was  always  identical  with  a  sab- 
batical year  is  untenable.  There  is  a  further  question 
as  to  the  length  of  each  jubilee  period,  if  we  may 
use  the  term,  some  holding  that  it  had  a  duration 
of  50,  but  others  of  49  years.  The  latter  opinion 
does  not  depend  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
seventh  sabbatical  year  was  the  jubilee,  since  the 
jubilee  might  be  the  first  year  of  the  next  seven 
years  after.  That  such  was  the  case  is  rendered 
most  probable  by  the  analogy  of  the  weekly  sabbath, 
and  the  custom  of  the  Jews  in  the  first  and  second 
centuries  B.C. ;  although  it  must  be  noted  that, 
according  to  Maimonides,  the  jubilee  period  was  of 
50  years,  the  51st  year  commencing  a  new  period, 
and  that  the  same  writer  mentions  that  the  Jews 
had  a  tradition  that  after  the  destruction  of  the  first 
Temple  only  sabbatical  years,  and  no  jubilee  years,* 
were  observed.  (Ideler,  Handbuch,\.  pp.  503, 504.) 
The  testimony  of  Joseph  us  does  not  seem  to  us  at  all 
conclusive,  although  Ideler  (/.  c.)  holds  it  to  be  so ; 
for  the  expression  ravra  vtvr^Kovra  fniv  forty 
trn  ra  TttWo  (j4nt.  iii.  12,  §3)  cannot  be  held 
to  prove  absolutely  that  the  jubilee  year  was 
not  the  first  year  of  a  sabbatical  period  instead 
of  standing  between  two  such  periods.  It  is  im- 
portant to  ascertain  when  the  first  sabbatical  year 
ought  to  have  been  kept;  whether  the  sabbatical 
and  jubilee  periods  seem  to  have  been  continuous ; 
what  positive  record  there  is  of  any  sabbatical  or 
jubilee  years  having  been  kept ;  and  what  indi- 
cations there  are  of  a  reckoning  by  such  years  of 
either  kind.  1.  It  can  scarcely  be  contested  that  the 
first  sabbatical  year  to  be  kept  after  the  Israelites 
had  entered  Canaan  would  be  about  the  fourteenth. 
(Jennings,  Jewish  Antiquities,bk. iii. cap. 9:  andinfr.  * 
Historical  Chronology})  It  is  possible  that  it  might 
hare  been  somewhat  earlier  or  later ;  but  the  narra- 
tive will  not  admit  of  much  latitude.  2.  It  is  clear 
that  any  sabbatical  and  jubilee  years  kept  from  the 
time  of  Joshua  until  the  destruction  of  the  firs-t 
Temple,  would  have  been  reckoned  from  the  first  oni-, 
but  it  may  be  questioned  if  any  kept  after  the  return 
would  be  counted  in-  the  same  manner :  from  the 
nature  of  the  institutions,  it  is  rather  to  be  supjiosi'd 
that  the  reckoning,  in  the  second  case,  would  lie 
from  the  first  cultivation  of  the  country  after  its  re- 
occupation.  The  recorded  sabbatical  years  do  not 
enable  us  to  test  this  supposition,  because  we  do  not 
know  exactly  the  year  of  return,  or  that  of  the  first 
cultivation  of  the  country.  The  recorded  dates  of 
sabbatical  years  would  make  that  next  after  the  * 
return  to  commence  in  B.C.  528,  and  be  current  in 
B.C.  527,  which  would  make  the  first  year  of  the 
period  B.C.  534-3,  which  would  not  improbably  be 
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the  first  yair  of  cultivation :  but  in  the  case  ot  so 
short  a  period  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  evidence 
of  much  weight.    3.  There  is  no  positive  record  of 

-  any  jubilee  year  having  been  kept  at  any  time.  The 
dates  of  three  sabbatical  yean  hare  however  been 
preserved.  These  were  current  B.C.  163,  135,  and 
37,  and  therefore  commenced  in  each  case  about 
three  months  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  these 
Julian  years.  (Joe.  Ant.  xii.  9,  §5 ;  xiii.  8,  §1 ; 
xiv.  16,  §2;  xv.  1,  §2;  5./.  i.  2,  §4;  and  1  Mace, 
vi.  49,  53.)  4.  There  are  some  chronological  in- 
dications in  the  0.  T.  that  may  not  unreasonably 
be  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  sabbatical 
system.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  dates  his  first  pro- 
phecy of  those  in  the  book  "  in  the  thirtieth  year," 
&c,  "  which  [was]  the  fifth  year  of  king  Jehoi- 
achin's  captivity "  (i.  2) ;  thus  apparently  dating 
in  the  former  case  from  a  better  known  era  than 
that  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity,  which  he  employs 
in  later  places,  without  however  in  general  again 
describing  it.  This  date  of  the  30th  year  has  been 
variously  explained:  some,  with  Usher,  suppose 
that  the  era  is  the  18th  year  of  Josiah,  when  the 
book  of  the  Law  was  found,  and  a  great  passover 
celebrated.  (See  Havernick,  Commentar  eber  Ezech. 
pp.  12,  13.)  This  year  of  Josiah  would  certainly 
be  the  first  of  the  reckoning,  and  might  be  used  as 
a  kind  of  reformation-era,  not  unlike  the  era  of  Simon 
the  Maccabee.  [AVas.]  Others  suppose  that  the 
thirtieth  year  of  the  prophet's  life  is  meant ;  but 
this  seems  very  unlikely.  Others  again,  including 
ScaHger  (De  Emendations  Temporum,  pp.  79,  218, 
ed.  1583)  and  Kosenmiiller  (Schoi.  ad  he.),  hold 
that  the  date  is  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Nabopolassar.  There  is  no  record  of  an  era  of 
Nabopokissnr ;  that  king  had  been  dead  some  years ; 
and  we  have  no  instance  in  the  0.  T.  of  the  use  of 
a  foreign  era.    The  evidence  therefore  is  in  favour 

7  of  Josiah 's  18th  year.  There  seems  to  be  another 
reference  to  this  date  in  the  same  book,  where  the 
time  of  the  iniquity  of  Judah  is  said  to  be  40  years ; 
for  the  final  captivity  of  Judah  (Jer.  lii.  30)  was 
in  the  40th  year  of  this  reckoning.  In  the  same 
place  the  time  of  the  iniquity  of  Israel  is  said  to 
be  390  years,  which  sum,  added  to  the  date  of  the 
captivity  of  this  part  of  the  nation  in  the  A.  V. 
B.c.  721,  goes  back  to  B.C.  1111  (Ez.  iv.  5,  6). 
This  result  leads  to  the  indication  of  possible 

r  jubilee  dates,  for  the  interval  between  B.C.  1111  and 
B.C.  623-2  is  488-9  years,  within  two  years  of  ten 
jubilee  periods;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  seventy  weeks  of  the  prophet  Daniel  seem  to 
.indicate  the  use  of  such  a  great  cycle.  In  the 
latter  case,  however,  as  in  that  of  the  seventy  years' 
captivity,  it  is  probable  that  the  year  of  360  days 
is  used,  so  that  the  agreement  is  not  absolute. 
(Year.)  It  remains  to  be  asked  whether  the  ac- 
counts of  Josiah's  reformation  present  any  indica- 
tions of  celebrations  connected  with  the  sabbatical 
system.  The  finding  of  the  book  of  the  Law  might 
seem  to  point  to  its  being  specially  required  for 
some  public  service.  Such  a  service  was  the  great 
reading  of  the  Law  to  the  whole  congregation  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  every  sabbatical  year  (Deut. 
xxxi.  10-13).  The  finding  of  the  book  was  cer- 
tainly followed  by  a  public  reading,  apparently  in 
the  first  month,  by  the  king  to  the  whole  people 
of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  a  solemn 
pnssover  was  kept.  Of  the  latter  celebration  is  it 
said  in  Kings,  "  Surely  there  was  not  holden  such  a 
passover  from  the  days  of  the  Judges  that  judged 
Israel,  nor  in  all  the  days  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  nor 


of  the  kings  of  Judah"  (2  K.  xxiii.  22);  and,  in 
Chronicles,  "  There  was  no  passover  like  to  that 
kept  in  Israel  from  the  days  of  Samuel  the  prophet ; 
neither  did  all  the  kings  of  Israel  keep  such  a  passover 
as  Josiah  kept "  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  18).  The  mention 
of  Samuel  is  remarkable,  since  in  his  time  the  earlier 
supposed  date  falls.  It  may  be  objected  that  the 
passover  is  nowhere  connected  with  the  sabbatical 
reckoning,  but  these  passovers  can  scarcely  have 
been  greater  in  sacrifices  than  at  least  one  in  Solo- 
mon's reign,  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  are  mentiounl 
as  characterized  by  greater  zeal  than  any  others 
whatever ;  so  that  we  are  almost  driven  to  the  idea 
of  some  relation  to  chronology.  This  result  woulil 
place  the  Exodus  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  t 
B.C.,  a  time  for  which  we  believe  there  is  a  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  (Historical  Chronology). 
[Sabbatical  Year  ;  Jubilee.] 

Eras. — There  are  indications  of  several  historical 
eras  having  been  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  but 
our  information  is  so  scanty  that  we  are  generally 
unable  to  come  to  positive  conclusions.  Some  of 
these  possible  eras  may  be  no  more  than  dates  em- 
ployed by  writers,  and  not  national  eras ;  others, 
however,  can  scarcely  have  been  used  in  this  special 
or  individual  manner  from  their  referring  to  events 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  whole  people. 

1.  The  Exodus  is  used  as  an  era  in  1  K.  vi.  1, 
in  giving  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Solomon's 
Temple.  This  is  the  only  positive  instance  of  the 
occurrence  of  this  era,  for  we  cannot  agree  with 
Ideler  that  it  is  certainly  employed  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. He  refers  to  Ex.  xix.  1,  and  Num.  xxxiii. 
38  (Handbuch,  i.  p.  507).  Here,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  same  part  of  the  Bible,  the  beginning  of  the 
Exodus-year—  not,  of  coarse,  the  actual  date  of  the 
Exodus  (Regnal  years,  Sic)— is  used  as  the  point 
whence  time  is  counted ;  but  during  the  interval  ot 
which  it  formed  the  natural  commencement  it  can- 
not be  shown  to  be  an  era,  though  it  may  have 
been,  any  more  than  the  beginning  of  a  sovereign's 
reign  is  one. 

2.  The  foundation  of  Solomon's  temple  is  conjec- 
tured by  Ideler  to  have  been  an  era.  The  passages 
to  which  he  refers  (1  K.  ix.  10;  2  Chr.  viii.  1), 
merely  speak  of  occurrences  subsequent  to  the  inter- 
val of  20  yrs.  occupied  in  the  building  of  the  temple 
and  the  king's  house,  both  being  distinctly  specified ; 
so  that  his  reading — "  Zwanzig  Jahre,  nachdem 
Solomo  das  Hsus  des  Herrn  erbaute" — leaves  out 
half  the  statement  and  so  makes  it  incorrect 
(Handb.  I.  c).  It  is  elsewhere  stated  that  the 
building  of  the  temple  occupied  7  yrs.  (1  K.  vi.  37, 
38),  and  that  of  Solomon's  house  13  (vii.  1), 
making  up  the  interval  of  20  yrs. 

3.  The  era  once  used  by  Ezekiel,  and  commencing 
in  Josiah's  18th  year,  we  have  previously  discussed, 
concluding  that  it  was  most  probably  connected 
with  the  sabbatical  system  (Sabbatical  and  Jubilee 
Years). 

4.  The  era  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity  is  con- 
stantly used  by  Ezekiel.  The  earliest  date  is  the 
5th  year  (i.  2)  and  the  latest,  the  27th  (xxix.  17). 
The  prophet  generally  gives  the  date  without  ap- 
plying any  distinctive  term  to  the  era.  He  speaks, 
however,  of  "  the  fifth  year  of  king  Jehoiachin's 
captivity"  (i.  2),  and  "the  twelfth  year  of 'our 
captivity"  (xxxiii.  21),  the  latter  of  which  expres- 
sions may  explain  his  constant  use  of  the  era.  The 
same  era  is  necessarily  employed,  though  not  as 
such,  where  the  advancement  of  Jehoiachin  in  the 
37th  year  of  his  captivity  is  mentioned  (2  K.  xxv. 
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27 ;  Jer.  lii.  31).    We  nave  no  proof  that  it  waa 
used  except  by  those  to  whose  captivity  it  referred. 
'  Its  1st  year  waa  current  B.C.  596,  commencing  in 
the  spring  of  that  year. 

5.  The  beginning  of  the  seventy  years'  captivity 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  as  an  era  {His- 
torical Chronology). 

6.  The  return  from  Babylon  does  not  appear  to 
be  employed  as  an  era:  it  is,  however,  reckoned 
from  in  Ezra  (iii.  1,  8),  as  is  the  Exodus  in  the 
Pentateuch. 

7.  The  era  of  the  Seleucidae  is  used  in  the  first 
and  second  books  of  Maccabees. 

8.  The  liberation  of  the  Jews  from  the  Syrian 
yoke  in  the  1st  year  of  Simon  the  Maccabee  is 

,  stated  to  have  been  commemorated  by  an  era  used 

'  in  contracts  and  agreements  ( 1  Mace.  xiii.  41).  The 
vrs.  1,  2,  and  3  on  the  coins  ascribed  to  Simon 
{Monet  ;  Shekel]  are  probably  of  this  era, 
although  it  is  related  that  the  right  of  coining 
money  with  his  own  stamp  was  not  conceded  to 
him  until  somewhat  later  than  its  beginning  (xv. 
6),  for  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  either  that 
Antiochus  VII.  confirmed  privileges  before  granted 
by  his  brother  Demetrius  II.  (oomp.  xv.  5),  or 
that  he  gave  his  sanction  to  money  already  issued 
(Enc.  Brtt.,  8th  ed.,  Numismatics,  pp.  379,  380). 

Begnal  Years. — By  the  Hebrews  regnal  years 
appear  to  have  been  counted  from  the  beginning  of 

7  the  year,  not  from  the  day  of  the  king* 9  accession. 
Thus,  if  a  king  came  to  the  throne  in  the  last 
month  of  one  year,  reigned  for  the  whole  of  the 
next  year,  and  died  in  die  1st  month  of  the  3rd 
year,  we  might  have  dates  in  his  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd 
yrs.,  although  he  governed  for  no  more  than  13  or 
14  months.  Any  dates  in  the  year  of  his  accession 
before  that  event,  or  in  the  year  of  his  death,  after 
it,  would  be  assigned  to  the  last  year  of  his  pre- 
decessor and  the  1st  of  his  successor.  The  same 
principle  would  apply  to  reckoning  from  eras  or 
important  events,  but  the  whole  stated  lengths  of 
reigns  or  intervals  would  not  be  affected  by  it. 

HI.  Historical  Chronology. — The  historical 
part  of  Hebrew  chronology  is  not  less  difficult  than 
the  technical.  The  information  in  the  Bible  is 
indeed  direct  rather  than  inferential,  although  there 
is  very  important  evidence  of  the  latter  kind,  but 
the  present  state  of  the  numbers  makes  absolute 
certainty  in  many  cases  impossible.  If,  for  instance, 
the  Hebrew  and  LXX.  differ  as  to  a  particular 
number  we  cannot  in  general  positively  determine 
that  the  original  form  of  the  number  has  been 

7  preserved,  when  we  have  decided,  and  this  we  are 
not  always'  able  to  do,  which  of  the  present  forms 
has  a  preponderance  of  evidence  in  its  favour.  In 
addition  to  this  difficulty  there  are  several  gaps 

j  in  the  series  of  smaller  numbers  which  we  have  no 
means  of  supplying  with  exactness.  When  therefore 
we  can  compare  several  of  these  smaller  numbers 
with  a  larger  number,  or  with  independent  evidence, 
we  are  frequently  prevented  from  putting  a  con- 
clusive test  by  the  deficiencies  in  tile  first  series. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  round  numbers  is  a 
matter  of  minor  importance,  for,  although  when 
we  have  no  other  evidence,  it  manifestly  precludes 
our  arriving  at  positive  accuracy,  the  variation  of 
a  few  years  is  not  to  be  balanced  against  great 
differences  apparently  not  to  be  positively  resolved, 
as  those  of  the  primaeval  numbers  in  the  Hebrew, 
LXX.  and  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  Lately  some 
have  laid  great  stress  upon  the  frequent  occurrence 
*  of  the  number  40,  alleging  that  it  and  70  are 


vague  terms  equivalent  to  "many,"  so  that  "40 
yrs. "  or  "  70  yrs. "  would  mean  no  more  than 
"  many  yrs."  Primi  facie  this  idea  would  seem 
reasonable,  but  on  a  further  examination  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  details  of  some  periods  of  40  yrs.  are 
given,  and  show  that  the  number  is  not  indefinite 
where  it  would  at  first  especially  seem  to  be  so. 
Thus  the  40  years  in  the  wilderness  can  be  divided 
into  three  periods :  1 .  from  the  Exodus  to  the 
sending  out  of  the  spies  was  about  one  year  and  a 
quarter  (1  yr.  1  +  x  (2  ?)  months,  Num.  ix.  I , 
x.  11 ;  comp.  ver.  29,  showing  it  was  this  year, 
and  xiii.  20  proving  that  the  search  ended  some- 
what after  midsummer) :  2.  the  time  of  search  40 
days  (Num.  xiii.  25) :  3.  the  time  of  the  wan- 
dering until  the  brook  Zered  was  crossed  38  yrs. 
(Deut.  ii.  14) :  making  altogether  almost  39}  yrs. 
This  perfectly  accords  with  the  date  yr.  40  m.  11 
d.  1  of  the  address  of  Moses  after  the  conquest  of 
Sihon  and  Og  (Deut.  i.  3,  4),  which  was  sub- 
sequent to  the  crossing  of  the  brook  Zered.  So 
again  David's  reign  of  40  yrs.  is  divided  into 
7  yrs.  6  m.  in  Hebron,  and  33  in  Jerusalem 
(2  Sam.  ii.  1 1,  v.  5 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  4,  but  1  K.  ii.  1 1, 
7  yrs.,  omitting  the  months,  and  33).  This  there- 
fore cannot  be  an  indefinite  number  as  some  might 
conjecture  from  its  following  Saul's  40  yrs.  and 
preceding  Solomon's.  The  last  two  reigns  again 
could  not  have  been  much  more  or  less  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  history.  The  occurrence 
of  some  round  numbers  therefore  does  not  warrant 
our  supposing  the  constant  use  of  vague  ones.  In 
discussing  the  technical  part  of  the  subject  we  have 
laid  some  stress  upon  the  opinions  of  the  earlier 
Rabbinical  commentators :  in  this  part  we  place  no  - 
reliance  upon  them.  As  to  divisions  of  time  con- 
nected with  religious  observances  they  could  scarcely 
be  far  wrong,  in  historical  chronology  they  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  right,  having  a  very  small 
knowledge  of  foreign  sources.  In  fact,  by  comparing 
their  later  dates  with  the  chronology  of  the  time 
astronomically  fixed,  we  find  so  extraordinary  a  de- 
parture from  correctness  that  we  must  abandon  the  ' 
idea  of  their  having  held  any  additional  facts  handed 
down  by  tradition,  and  serving  to  guide  them  to  a 
true  system  of  chronology.  There  are,  however, 
important  foreign  materials  to  aid  us  in  the  deter- 
mination of  Hebrew  chronology.  In  addition  to 
the  literary  evidence  that  has  been  long  used  by  - 
chronologers,  the  comparatively  recent  decipher- 
ment of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions  has 
afforded  us  valuable  additional  evidence  from  con- 
temporary monuments. 

Biblical  data.— It  will  be  best  to  examine  the 
biblical  information  under  the  main  periods  into 
which  it  may  be  separated,  beginning  with  the 
earliest. 

A.  First  Period,  from  Adam  to  Abram's  depar- 
ture from  Haran. — All  the  numerical  data  in  the 
Bible  for  the  chronology  of  this  interval  are  com- 
prised in  two  genealogical  lists  in  Genesis,  the  first  * 
from  Adam  to  Noah  and  his  sons  (Gen.  v.  3 
ad  jm.),  and  the  second  from  Shem  to  Abram 
(xi.  10-26),  and  in  certain  passages  in  the  same 
book  (vii.  6,  11,  viii.  13,  ix.  28,  29,  xi.  32,  xii.  4). 
The  Masoretic  Hebrew  text,  the  LXX.,  and  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  greatly  differ,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  following  table,  which  we  take  from  the 
Genesis  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man  (p.  90),  adding 
nothing  essential  but  a  various  reading,  and  the 
age  of  Abram  when  he  left  Haran,  but  also  inclosing 
in  parentheses  numbers  not  stated  but  obtained  by 
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Age  of  each  when  the 

Tears  of  each  after  the 

Total  length  of  the 

next  m  born. 

next  was  born. 

life  of  each. 

Sept. 

Heb. 

Stun. 

Sept. 

Heb. 

Sam. 

Sept. 

Heb. 

Sam. 

330 

1 

10 

700 

8( 

0 

930 

305 

105 

707 

807 

912 

190 

90 

715 

815 

905 

170 

70 

740 

840 

910 

165 

65 

730 

830  • 

895 

163 

63 

800 

785 

962 

847 

165 

65 

200 

300 

365 

187 

AT 

(782) 

782 

AS* 

969 

•• 

720 

167 

803 

188 

182 

53 

505 

595 

600 

753 

777 

653 

503 

448 

950 

100 

500 

600 

3364 

1658 

1809 

This  was" 

two  jrea 

rs  after  the  Flood." 

3344 

183 

15 

400 

403 

101 

(635) 

(488) 

438 

130 

330 

(460) 

130 

30 

330 

403 

303 

(460) 

(433) 

433 

134 

34 

270 

480 

(404) 

(464) 

404 

ISO 

30 

209 

109 

(339) 

(239) 

289 

133 

32 

207 

107 

(339) 

(339) 

239 

130 

30 

200 

100 

(330) 

(230) 

230 

79 
179 

29 

129 

119 

69 

(208) 

(148) 

148 

70 

(133) 

(183) 

(75) 

205 

145 

75 

1145 

865 

1015 

1245 

Adam   

Seth  

Enoa  

Afcliw  

Mahalaleel    . . 
Jared   

Enoch   

Methnaelah  . . 

Lamech  

Noah   

Shem   

Arphaxad     . .    . . 

Qftji»*n  

Salah   

Eber  

Peleg   

Sen  

Serug   

Nahor   

Terah   

Abram  1  fa  Tea  H&ran 


computation  from  others,  and  making  some  altera- 
tions consequently  necessary.  The  advantage  of  the 
system  of  this  table  is  the  clear  manner  in  which  it 
shows  the  differences  and  agreements  of  the  three 
versions  of  the  data.  The  dots  indicate  numbers 
agreeing  with  the  LXX. 

The  number  of  generations  in  the  LXX.  is  one  in 
excess  of  the  Heb.  and  Sam.  on  account  of  the  "  Se- 

t  cond  Cainan,"  whom  the  best  chronologers  are  agreed 
in  rejecting  as  spurious.  He  is  found  in  the  pre- 
sent text  of  the  LXX.  in  both  Gen.  and  1  Chr.  and 

r  in  the  present  text  of  St.  Lake's  Gospel.  Joseph  us, 
Pbilo,  and  the  earlier  Christian  writers  appear  how- 
ever to  have  known  nothing  of  him,  and  it  is  there- 
fore probable  either  that  he  was  first  introduced  by 
a  copyist  into  the  Gospel  and  thence  into  the  LXX., 
or  else  that  he  was  found  in  some  codd.  of  the 
LXX.  and  thence  introduced  into  the  Gospel,  and 
afterwards  into  all  other  copies  of  the  LXX. 
[Cainan.]  Before  considering  the  variations  of 
the  numbers  it  is  important  to  notice  that "  as  two 
of  the  three  sources  must  have  been  corrupted,  we 
may  reasonably  doubt  whether  any  one  of  them  be 
preserved  in  its  genuine  state"  (Otnesit  of  tin 
Earth,  $c,  p.  92) — a  check  upon  our  confidence 

f  that  has  strangely  escaped  chronologers  m.  general. 
The  variations  are  the  result  of  design  not  accident, 

r-  as  is  evident  from  the  years  before  the  birth  of  a 
son  and  the  residues  agreeing  in  their  sums  in 
almost  all  cases  in  the  antediluvian  generations,  the 
exceptions,  save  one,  being  apparently  the  result  of 
necessity  that  lives  should  not  overlap  the  date 
of  the  Wood  (comp.  Clinton,  Fasti  Hetien.  i.  p. 
285).  We  have  no  clue  to  the  date  or  dates 
of  the  alterations  beyond  that  we  can  trace  the 
LXX.  form  to  the  First  century  of  the  Christian 


era,  if  not  higher,"1  and  the  Heb.  to  the  Fourth  cen- 
tury :  if  the  Sam.  numbers  be  as  old  as  the  text,  we  can  7 
assign  them  a  higher  antiquity  than  what  is  known 
as  to  the  Heb.  The  little  acquaintance  most  of  the 
early  Christian  writers  had  with  Hebrew  makes  it 
impossible  to  decide  on  their  evidence,  that  the 
variation  did  not  exist  when  they  wrote :  the  tes- 
timony of  Josephus  is  here  of  more  weight,  but  in 
his  present  text  it  shows  contradiction,  though 
preponderating  in  favour  of  the  LXX.  numbers.  7 
A  comparison  of  the  lists  would  lead  us  to  suppose, 
on  internal  evidence,  that  they  had  lint  two  forms, 
and  that  the  third  version  of  them  originated  from 
these  two.  This  supposed  later  version  of  the  lists 
would  seem  to  be  the  Sam.,  which  certainly  is  less 
internally  consistent,  on  the  supposition  of  the  ori- 
ginal correctness  of  the  numbers,  than  the  other  two. 
The  cause  of  the  alterations  is  most  uncertain.  It 
has  indeed  been  conjectured  that  the  Jews  shortened 
the  chronology  in  order  that  an  ancient  prophecy  that  ^ 
the  Messiah  should  come  in  the  sixth  millenary  of 
the  world's  age  might  not  be  known  to  be  fulfilled  in 
the  advent  ot  our  Lord.  The  reason  may  be  suffi- 
cient in  itself,  but  it  does  not  rest  upon  sufficient  evi- 
dence. It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  in 
the  apostolic  age  there  were  hot  discussions  respect- 
ing genealogies  (Tit.  iii.  9),  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  great  importance  was  attached  to 
them,  perhaps  also  that  the  differences  or  some  dif- 
ference then  existed.  The  different  proportions  of  the 
generations  and  lives  in  the  LXX.  and  Heb.  have 


d  The  earliest  supposed  indication  of  the  LXX. 
numbers  is  in  the  passage  of  Polyhistor  (as.  Euseb. 
Praep.  ix.  21,  p.  423)  giving  the  same  as  the  com- 
putation of  Demetrins  ;  bat  we  cannot  place  reliance 
on  the  correctness  of  a  single  fragmentary  text. 
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been  asserted  to  afford  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
former.  At  a  later  period,  however,  when  we  find 
instances  of  longevity  recorded  in  all  versions,  the 
time  of  marriage  is  not  different  from  what  it  is  at 
the  present  day,  although  there  are  some  long 
generations.    A  stronger  argument  for  the  LXX., 

«,  if  the  unity  of  the  human  race  be  admitted,  is 
found  in  the  long  period  required  from  the  Flood 
to  the  Dispersion  and  the  establishment  of  king- 
doms :  this  supposition  would,  however,  require 
that  the  patriarchal  generations  should  be  either 
exceptional  or  represent  periods:  for  the  former 
of  these  hypotheses  we  shall  see  there  is  some 
ground  in  the  similar  case  of  certain  generations, 
just  alluded  to,  from  Abraham  downwards.  With 
respect  to  probability  of  accuracy  arising  from  the 

,  state  of  the  text,  the  Heb.  certainly  has  the  advantage. 

'  There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  the  Rabbins 
have  been  scrupulous  in  the  extreme  in  making 
alterations:  the  LXX.,  on  the  other  hand,  shows 
signs  of  a  carelessness  that  would  almost  permit 

»  change,  and  we  have  the  probable  interpolation  of 
the  Second  Cainan.  If,  however,  we  consider  the 
Sam.  form  of  the  lists  as  sprung  from  the  other 
two,  the  LXX.  would  seem  to  be  earlier  than  the 
Heb.,  since  it  is  more  probable  that  the  antedilu- 
vian generations  would  have  been  shortened  to  a 
general  agreement  with  the  Heb.,  than  that  the 
postdiluvian  would  have  been  lengthened  to  suit 
the  LXX. ;  for  it  is  obviously  most  likely  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  years  having  been  deducted  from 
the  earlier  generations,  the  operation  was  not  carried 
on  with  the  later.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  stated 
sums  in  the  postdiluvian  generations  in  the  Sam. 
generally  agree  with  the  computed  sums  of  the 

j  Heb.  and  not  with  those  of  the  LXX.,  which  would 
be  explained  by  the  theory  of  an  adaptation  of  one 
of  these  two  to  the  other,  although  it  would  not  give 
us  reason  for  supposing  either  form  to  be  the  earlier. 
It- is  an  ancient  conjecture  that  the  term  year  was  of 
old  applied  to  periods  short  of  true  years.  There  is 
some  plausibility  in  this  theory,  at  first  sight,  but 
the  account  of  the  Deluge  seems  fatal  to  its  adop- 
tion. The  only  passage  that  might  be  alleged  in  its 
support  is  that  in  which  120  years  is  mentioned  as 
if  the  term  of  man's  life  after  the  great  increase  of 
wickedness  before  the  Deluge,  compared  with  the 
lives  assigned  to  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  but 
this  from  the  context  seems  rather  to  mean  a 
period  of  probation  before  the  catastrophe  (Gen.  vi. 
3).  A  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  gene- 
rations and  numliers  may  not  be  independent,  the 
original  generations  in  Gen.  having  been  as  those  in 
1  Chr.  simply  names,  and  the  numbers  having  been 
added,  perhaps  on  traditional  authority,  by  the  Jews 
(comp.  Genesis  of  the  Earth,  &c,  pp.  92-9+).  If 
we  suppose  that  a  period  was  thus  portioned  out 
then  the  character  of  Hebrew  genealogies  as  not  of  ne- 
cessity absolutely  continuous  might  somewhat  lessen 
the  numbers  assigned  to  individuals.  Some  have 
supposed  that  the  numbers  were  originally  cyclical, 
on  idea  perhaps  originating  in  the  notion  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  space  of  time  to  a  certain  number  of 
generations.  This  particular  theory  can  however 
scarcely  be  reconciled  with  the  historical  character 
of  the  names.  Turning  to  the  evidence  of  ancient 
history  and  tradition,  we  find  the  numbers  of  the 

7  LXX.  confirmed  rather  than  those  of  the  Heb.  The 
history  and  civilization  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  with 
Babylonia  reach  to  a  time  earlier  than,  in  the  first 

»  case,  and  about  as  early  as,  in  the  second,  the  Heb. 
daU'  of  the  Flood.  Moreover  the  concurrent  evidence 


of  antiquity  carries  the  origin  of  gentile  civilization 
to  the  Noachian  races.  The  question  of  the  unity  of 
the  species  does  not  therefore  affect  this  argument 
(Man),  whence  the  numbers  of  the  LXX.  up  to  t 
the  Deluge  would  seem  to  be  correct,  for  an  acci-  • 
dental  agreement  can  scarcely  be  admitted.  If 
correct,  are  we  therefore  to  suppose  them  original, 
that  is,  of  the  original  text  whence  the  LXX.  ver- 
sion was  made  ?  This  appears  to  be  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  their  correctness,  since  the  translators 
were  probably  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
external  sources  to  obtain  numbers  either  actually 
or  approximatively  true,  even  if  they  externally 
existed,  and  had  they  had  this  knowledge  it  is 
scarcely  likely  that  they  would  have  used  it  in 
the  manner  supposed.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
we  are  inclined  to  prefer  the  LXX.  numbers  after* 
the  Deluge,  and,  as  consistent  with  them,  and  pro- 
bably of  the  some  authority,  those  before  the  De- 
luge also.  It  remains  for  us  to  ascertain  what 
appears  to  be  the  best  form  of  each  of  the  three  ver- 
sions, and  to  state  the  intervals  thus  obtained.  In 
the  LXX.  antediluvian  generations,  that  of  Methu- 
selah is  187  or  167  yrs. :  the  former  seems  to  be 
undoubtedly  the  true  number,  since  the  latter 
would  make  this  patriarch,  if  the  subsequent  gene- 
rations be  correct,  to  survive  the  Flood  14  years. 
In  the  postdiluvian  numbers  of  the  LXX.  we  must, 
as  previously  shown,  reject  the  Second  Cainan  from 
the  preponderance  of  evidence  against  his  genuine- 
ness. [Cainan.]  Of  the  two  forms  of  Nahor's 
generation  in  the  LXX.  we  must  prefer  79,  as  more 
consistent  with  the  numbers  near  it,  and  as  also 
found  in  the  Sam.  An  important  correction  of  the 
next  generation  has  been  suggested  in  all  the  lists. 
According  to  them  it  would  appear  that  Terah 
was  70  yrs.  old  at  Abram's  birth.  "  Terah  lived 
seventy  years,  and  begnt  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Ha- 
ran"  (Gen.  xi.  26).  It  is  afterwards  said  that 
Terah  went  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to  Haran  and 
died  there  at  the  age  of  205  yrs.  (145  Sam.)  (w. 
31,  32),  anil  the  departure  of  Abram  from  Haran  to 
Canaan  is  then  narrated  (comp.  Acts  vii.  4),  bis  age 
being  stated  to  have  been  at  that  time  75  yrs.  (xii. 
1-5).  Usher  therefore  conjectures  that  Terah  was 
130  yrs.  old  at  Abram's  birth  (205—75=130) 
and  supposes  the  latter  not  to  have  been  the  eldest 
son  but  mentioned  first  on  account  of  his  eminence, 
as  is  Shem  in  several  places  (v.  32,  vi.  10,  vii.  13, 
ix.  18,  x.  1),  who  yet  appears  to  have  been  the  third 
son  of  Noah  and  certainly  not  the  eldest  (x.  21,  and 
arrangement  of  chap.).  There  is,  however,  a  se- 
rious objection  in  the  way  of  this  supposition.  It 
seems  scarcely  probable  that  if  Abram  had  been 
born  to  his  father  at  the  age  of  130  years,  he 
should  have,  asked  ill  wonder  "  Shall  [a  child]  be 
born  unto  him  that  is  an  hundred  years  old  ?  and 
shall  Sarah,  that  is  ninety  years  ola,  bear?"  (Gen. 
xvii.  17.)  Thus  to  suit  a  single  number,  that  of 
Terah's  age  at  his  death,  where  the  Sam.  does  not 
agree  with  the  Heb.  and  LXX.,  a  hypothesis  is 
adopted  that  at  least  strains  the  consistency  of  the  ' 
narrative.  We  should  rather  suppose  the  number 
might  have  been  changed  by  a  copyist,  and  take 
the  145  yrs.  of  the  Sam. — It  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  the  Dispersion  took  place  in  the  days 
of  Peleg,  on  account  of  what  is  said  in  Geu.  x. 
as  to  him :  [<5f  the  two  sons  of  Kber]  "  the  name 
of  one  [was]  Peleg  (3?B,  division),  for  in  his 
days  was  the  earth  divided"  25).    It  can- 

not be  positively  affirmed  that  the  "  Dispersion " 
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spot  i  n  of  in  Gen.  xi.  is  here  meant,  since  a  phy- 
sical catastrophe  might  be  intended,  although  the 
former  is  perhaps  the  more  natural  inference.  The 
event,  whatever  it  was,  most  have  happened  at 
Peleg's  birth,  rather  than,  as  some  have  supposed, 
at  a  later  time  in  his  life,  for  the  easterns  have 
always  given  names  to  children  at  birth,  as  may 
be  noticed  in  the  cases  of  Jacob  and  his  sons. — 
We  should  therefore  consider  the  following  as  the 
best  forms  of  the  numbers  according  to  the  three 
sources. 
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B.  Second  Period,  from  Abram's  departure 
from  Haran  to  the  Kiodus. — The  length  of  this 
period  is  stated  by  St.  Paul  as  430  years  from 
the  promise  to  Abraham  to  the  giving  of  the  Law 
(Gal.  iii.  17),  the  first  event  being  held  to  be  that 
recorded  in  Gen.  xii.  1-5.  The  same  number  of 
years  is  given  in  Ex.,  where  the  Heb.  reads — 
"  Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  who 
dwelt  in  Egypt  [was]  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  even  the  selfsame  day  it 
came  to  pass,  that  all  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  went 
out  from  the  land  of  Egypt "  (xii.  40,  41).  Here 
the  LXX.  and  Sun.  add  after  "in  Egypt"  the 
words  "  and  in  Canaan,"  while  the  Alex,  and  other 
MSS.  of  the  former  also  add  after  "  the  children  of 
Israel  "  the  words  "and  their  fathers."  It  seems 
most  reasonable  to  regard  both  these  additions  as 
glosses;  if  they  are  excluded,  the  passage  appears 
to  make  the  duration  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  430 
years,  but  this  is  not  an  absolutely  certain  conclu- 
sion. The  "sojourning"  might  well  include  the 
period  after  the  promise  to  Abraham  while  that 
patriarch  and  his  descendants  "  sojourned  in  the  land 
of  promise  as  [in]  a  strange  country  "  (Heb.  xi.  9), 
for  it  is  not  positively  said  "  the  sojourning  of  the 
children  of  Israel  in  Egypt,"  but  we  may  read  "  who 
dwelt  m  Egypt."  As  for  the  very  day  of  close  being 
that  of  commencement  it  might  refer  either  to  Abra- 
ham's entrance,  or  to  the  time  of  the  promise.  A 
third  passage,  occurring  in  the  same  essential  form  in 
both  Testaments,  and  therefore  especially  satisfactory 
as  to  its 'textual  accuracy,  throws  light  upon  the  ex- 
planation we  hare  offered  of  this  last,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  it  except  upon  analogical 
principles.  It  is  the  divine  declaration  to  Abraham 
of  the  future  history  of  his  children : — "  Know  of 
a  surety  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land 
[that  is]  not  theirs,  and  shall  serve  them ;  and 
they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred  years;  and 
also  that  nation,  whom  they  shall  serve,  will  I 
judge:  and  afterward  shall  they  come  out  with 
great  substance"  (Gen.  xr.  13,  14;  comp.  Acts 
vii.  6,  7).  The  four  hundred  years  cannot  be  held 
to  be  the  period  of  oppression  without  a  denial  of 
the  historical  character  of  the  narrative  of  that 
time,  but  can  only  be  supposed  to  mean  the  time 
from  this  declaration  to  the  Exodus.  This  reading, 
which  in  the  A.  V.  requires  no  more  than  a  slight 
change  in  the  punctuation,  if  it  suppose  an  unusual 
construction  in  Hebrew,  is  perfectly  admissible  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  Semitic  grammar,  and 
might  be  used  in  Arabic.  It  is  also  noticeable  that 
after  the  citation  given  above  the  events  of  the 
VOL.  I. 


whole  sojourn  are  repeated,  showing  that  this 
was  the  period  spoken  of,  and  perhaps,  therefore, 
the  period  defined  (15,  16).  The  meaning  of  the 
"fourth  generation"  here  mentioned  has  been  pre- 
viously considered.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  held 
that  the  statement  of  St.  Paul  that  from  the  pro- 
mise to  Abraham  until  the  -  Exodus  was  430  years 
is  irreconcileable  with  the  two  other  statements  of 
the  same  kind.  In  order  to  arrive  at  as  certain  a 
conclusion  as  may  be  attainable  we  must  examine 
the  evidence  we  have  for  the  details  of  this  interval. 
First,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  form  a  dis- 
tinct opinion  as  to  the  length  of  life  of  the  patri- 
archs of  this  age.  The  biblical  narrative  plainly  ' 
ascribes  to  them  lives  far  longer  than  what  is  held 
to  be  the  present  extreme  limit,  and  we  must  there- 
fore carefully  consider  the  evidence  upon  which 
the  general  correctness  of  the  numbers  rests,  and 
any  independent  evidence  as  to  the  length  of  life 
at  this  time.  The  statements  in  the  Bible  regard- 
ing longevity  may  be  separated  into  two  classes, 
those  given  in  genealogical  lists  and  those  inter- 
woven with  the  relation  of  events.  To  the  former 
class  virtually  belong  all  the  statements  relating 
to  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs  before  Abraham, 
to  the  latter  nearly  all  relating  to  that  of  Abi-a- 

|  ham  and  his  descendants.    In  the  case  of  the  one 

]  we  cannot  arrive  at  certainty  as  to  the  original 
form  of  the  text,  as  already  shown,  but  the  other 

1  rests  upon  a  very  different  kind  of  evidence.  The 
statements  as  to  the  length  of  the  lives  of  Abra- 
ham and  his  nearer  descendants,  and  some  of  his 
later,  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  historical 
narrative,  not  alone  in  form,  but  in  sense,  that 
their  general  truth  and  its  cannot  be  separated. 
Abraham's  age  at  the  birth  of  Isaac  is  a  great  fact 

i  in  his  history,  equally  attested  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  in  the  New.  Again,  the  longevity  as- 
cribed to  Jacob  is  confirmed  by  the  question  of 

!  Pharaoh,  and  the  patriarch's  remarkable  answer,  in 
which  he  makes  his  then  age  of  130  years  less  than 
the  years  of  his  ancestors  (Gen.  xlvii.  9),  a  minute 
point  of  agreement  with  the  other  chronological 
statements  to  be  especially  noted.  At  a  later  time 
the  age  of  Moses  is  attested  by  various  statements 
in  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  the  N.T.  on  St.  Stephen's 
authority,  though  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
mention  of  his  having  retained  his  strength  to  the 
end  of  his  120  years  (Dent,  xxxiv.  7),  is  perhaps 
indicative  of  an  unusual  longevity.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  period  following,  we  notice  similar  in- 
stances in  the  case  of  Joshua,  and,  inferentially,  in 
that  of  Othniel.  Nothing  in  the  Bible  could  be 
cited  against  this  evidence,  except  it  be  the  common 
explanation  of  Ps.  xc.  (esp.  vs.  10),  combined  with 
its  ascription  to  Hoses  (title).  The  title  cannot, 
analogically,  be  considered  a  very  sure  guide,  but 
the  style  and  contents  seem  to  us  to  support  it. 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  gene- 
ral shortness  of  man's  life  forms  the  subject  of  this 
psalm.  A  shortness  of  life  is  lamented  as  the  re- 
sult of  God's  anger,  the  people  are  described  as  . 
under  his  wrath,  and  prayer  is  made  for  a  happier 
condition.  Nothing  could  be  more  applicable  to  the 
shortening  of  life  in  the  desert  in  order  that  none  who 
were  twenty  years  old  and  upwards  at  the  Exodus 
should  enter  the  Land  of  Promise.  With  these  the 
ordinary  term  of  life  would  be  threescore  years  and 
ten,  or  fourscore  years.  If,  therefore,  we  ascribe 
the  psalm  to  Moses  we  cannot  be  certain  that  it 
gives  the  average  of  long  life  at  his  time  indepen- 

I  dently  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  wan- 
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daring  in  the  desert.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the 
two  classes  of  statements  in  the  Bible  bearing  on 
longevity  stand  upon  a  very  different  basis.  It  must 
be  observed  that  all  the  supposed  famous  modern 
instances  of  great  longevity,  as  those  of  Parr,  Jack- 
sou,  and  the  old  Countess  of  Desmond,  have  utterly 
broken  down  on  examination,  and  that  the  registers 
.  of  this  country  prove  no  greater  extreme  than  about 
110  years.  We  have  recently  had  the  good  fortune 
to  discover  some  independent  contemporary  evidence 
bearing  upon  this  matter.  There  is  an  Egyptian 
hieratic  papyrus  in  the  Bibliotheque  at  Paris  bearing 
a  moral  discourse  by  one  Ptah-hotp,  apparently  eldest 
^Ison  of  Assa  (B.C.  cir.  1910-18«0),  the  fifth  king 
«  of  the  Fifteenth  Dynasty,  which  was  of  Shepherds 
[Egypt].  At  the  conclusion  Ptah-hotp  thus 
speaks  of  himself: — "I  have  become  an  elder  on 
the  earth  (or  in  the  land);  I  have  traversed  a 
hundred  and  ten  years  of  life  by  the  gift  of  the 
king  and  the  approval  of  the  elders,  fulfilling  my 
duty  towards  the  king  in  the  place  of  favour  (or 
blessing)." — Facsimile  <fun  Papyrus  E'gyptien, 
par  E.  Prisse  d'Avennes,  pi.  xix.,  lines  7,  8).  The 
natural  inferences  from  this  passage  are  tjiat  Ptah- 
hotp  wrote  in  the  full  possession  of  his  mental  facul- 
ties at  the  age  of  1 10  years,  and  that  his  father  was 
still  reigning  at  the  time,  and,  therefore,  had  attained 
the  age  of  about  130  years,  or  more.  The  analogy 
of  all  other  documents  of  the  kind  known  to  us  does 
not  permit  a  different  conclusion.  That  Ptah-hotp 
was  the  son  of  Assa  is  probable  from  inscriptions  in 
tombs  at  Memphis ;  that  he  was  a  king's  eldest  son 
is  expressly  stated  by  himself  (Facsimile,  &c.,  pi.  v., 
lines  6,  7).  Yet  he  had  not  succeeded  his  father  at 
the  time  of  his  writing,  nor  does  he  mention  that 
sovereign  as  dead.  The  reigns  assigned  by  Manetho 
to  the  Shepherd-Kings  of  this  dynasty  seem  indi- 
cative of  a  greater  age  than  that  of  the  Egyptian 
sovereigns  (Cory's  Ancient  Fragments,  2nd  ed., 
pp.  114,  13*3).  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by 
Mr.  Goodwin  that  110  years  may  be  a  vague 
term,  meaning  "  a  very  long  life ;"  it  seems  to  be 
so  used  in  papyri  of  a  later  time  (n.c.  cir.  1200). 
We  rarely  thus  employ  the  term  centenarian,  more 
commonly  employing  sexagenarian  and  octogenarian, 
and  this  term  is  therefore  indicative  of  a  greater 
longevity  than  ours  among  the  Egyptians.  If  the 
110  years  of  Ptah-hotp  be  vague,  we  must  still 
suppose  him  to  have  attained  to  an  extreme  old  age 
daring  his  father's  lifetime,  so  that  we  can  scarcely 
reduce  the  numbers  110  and  about  130  more  than 
ten  years  respectively.  This  Egyptian  document 
is  of  the  time  of  the  Fifteenth  Dynasty,  and  of 
so  realistic  and  circumstantial  a  character  in  its 
historical  bearings  that  the  facts  it  states  admit  of 
no  dispute.  Other  records  tend  to  confirm  the 
inferences  we  have  here  drawn.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, probable,  that  such  instances  of  longevity 
were  exceptional,  and  perhaps  more  usual  among 
the  foreign  settlers  in  Egypt  than  the  natives, 
and  we  have  no  ground  for  considering  that  the 
length  of  generations  was  then  generally  different 
1  from  what  it  now  is.  For  these  reasons  we  find 
no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  statements  as  to  the 
longevity  of  Abraham  and  certain  of  his  descendants, 


e  Bunsen  reckons  Abraham's  yr.  75  as  1,  and  yr. 
100  as  25,  and  makes  the  sum  of  this  interval  from 
the  numbers  215  (Egypt's  Tlaee,  i.  p.  180).  This  is 
Inaccurate,  since  if  75=1,  then  100  =  26,  and  the 
interval  is  210. 

d  Bunsen  ridicules  Dr.  Baumgarten  of  Kiel  for  sup- 


and  can  go  on  to  examine  the  details  of  the  period 
under  consideration  as  made  out  from  evidence  re- 
quiring this  admission.  The  narrative  affords  the 
following  data  which  we  place  under  two  periods — 
1.  that  from  Abram's  leaving  Haran  to  Jacob's 
entering  Egypt,  and  2.  that  from  Jacob's  entering 
Egypt  to  the  Exodus. 

1.  Age  of  Abram  on  leaving  Haran    75  yra. 

 at  Isaac's  birth  .  100 

Age  of  Isaac  at  Jacob's  birth  . .  60 
Age  of  Jacob  on  entering  Egypt .  130 

216  or  215  yrs.< 


2.  Age  of  Levi  on  entering  Egypt      . .    . .    cir.  45 

Hestdue  of  his  life   il 

Oppression  after  the  death  of  Jacob's  sons 

(Ex.  i.  6,  7,  seqq.). 
Age  of  Moses  at  Exodus  80 

172 

Age  of  Joseph  in  the  same  year   39 

Residue  of  his  life   71 

Age  of  Moses  at  Exodus  80 


151 

These  data  make  up  about  387  or  388  years,  to 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  make  some  addition,  since  it 
appears  that  all  Joseph's  generation  died  before  the 
oppression  commenced,  and  it  is  probable  that  it 
had  begun  some  time  before  the  birth  of  Moses.  The 
sum  we  thus  obtain  cannot  be  far  different  from 
430  years,  a  period  for  the  whole  sojourn  that 
these  data  must  thus  be  held  to  confirm.  The 
genealogies  relating  to  the  time  of  the  dwelling  in 
Egypt,  if  continuous,  which  there  is  much  reason 
to  suppose  some  to  be,  are  not  repugnant  to  this 
scheme ;  bat  on  the  other  hand,  one  alone  of 
them,  that  of  Joshua,  in  1  Chr.  (vii.  23,  25,  26, 
27)  if  a  succession,  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
opiuion  that  dates  the  430  years  from  Jacob's  en- 
tering into  Egypt.  The  historical  evidence  should 
be  carefully  weighed.  Its  chief  point  is  the  increase 
of  the  Israelites  from  the  few  souls  who  went  with 
Jacob  into  Egypt,  and  Joseph  and  his  sons,  to  the 
six  hundred  thousand  men  who  came  out  at  the 
Exodus.  At  the  former  date  the  following  are  enu- 
merated— "  besides  Jacob's  sons'  wives,"  Jacob,  his 
twelve  sons  and  one  daughter  (13),  his  fifty-one 
grandsons  and  one  granddaughter  (52),  and  his  four 
great-grandsons,  making,  with  the  patriarch  himself, 
seventy  souls  (Gen.  xlvi.  8-27).  The  generation 
to  which  children  would  be  born  about  this  date 
may  thus  be  held  to  have  been  of  at  least  51  pairs,' 
since  all  are  males  except  one,  who  most  probably 
married  a  cousin.  This  computation  takes  no  ac- 
count of  polygamy,  which  was  certainly  practised  - 
at  the  time  by  the  Hebrews.  This  first  generation 
must,  except  there  were  at  the  time  other  ftmJe 
grandchildren  of  Jacob  besides  the  one  mentioned 
(comp.  Gen.  xlvi.  7),  have  token  foreign  wives,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the  same  to  have  been  con- 
stantly done  afterwards,  though  probably  in  a  less- 
degree.  We  cannot  therefore  found  our  calculation 
solely  on  these  51  pairs,  but  must  allow  for  poly- 
gamy and  foreign  marriages.    These  admissions 


posing  a  residue  of  56  pairs  from  70  souls.  "  This 
remainder  of  56  pair  out  of  70  souls  puts  ns  very 
much  in  mind  of  Faurtaff's  mode  of  reckoning" 
(Egypt's  Place,  i.  p.  178).  Had  the  critic  read  Gen. 
xlvi.  he  would  not  have  mode  this  extraordinary 
mistake,  and  allowed  only  three  wives  to  67  men. 
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being  made,  and  the  especial  blessing  which  attended 
the  people  borne  in  mind,  the  interval  of  about  215 

!  yean  does  not  seem  too  short  for  the  increase.  On 
the  whole,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the 
4&0  years  as  the  length  of  the  interval  from  Abram's 
leaving  Horan  to  the  Exodus. 

C.  Third  Period,  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Founda- 
tion of  Solomon's  Temple. — There  is  but  one  passage 
from  which  we  obtain  the  length  of  this  period  as  a 
whole.  It  is  that  in  which  the  Foundation  of  the 
Temple  is  dated  in  the  480th  (Heb.),  or  440th 

j  (LXX.)  year  after  the  Exodus,  in  the  4th  yr.  2nd  m. 
of  Solomon's  reign  (1  K.  vi.  1).  Subtracting  from 
480  or  440  yrs.  the  first  three  yrs.  of  Solomon  and 
the  40  of  David,  we  obtain  (480  -  43=)  437  or 
(440  -  43=)  397  yrs.  These  results  we  have  first 
to  compare  with  the  detached  numbers.  These  are 
as  follows : — A.  From  Exodus  to  death  of  Hoses, 
40  yrs.  B.  Leadership  of  Joshua,  7+jr  yrs.  C. 
Interval  between  Joshua's  death  and  the  First  Servi- 
tude x  yrs.  D.  Servitudes  and  rule  of  Judges  until 
Eli's  death,  430  yrs.  E.  Period  from  Eli's  death  to 
Saul's  accession,  20+*  yrs.  F.  Saul's  reign,  40  yrs. 
G.  David's  reign,  40  yrs.  H.  Solomon's  reign  to 
Foundation  of  Temple,  3  yrs.  Sum,  3x+580  yia. 
It  is  possible  to  obtain  approximativcly  the  length 
of  the  three  wanting  numbers.  Joshua's  age  at  the 
Exodus  was  20  or  20+x  yrs.  (Num.  xiv.  29,  30), 
and  at  his  death,  110 :  therefore  the  utmost  length 
ofhisrulemu8tbe(110  -  20+40=)50yrs.  After 
Joshua  there  is  the  time  of  the  Elders  who  overlived 
him,  then  a  period  of  disobedience  and  idolatry,  a 
servitude  of  8  yrs.,  deliverance  by  Othniel  the  son 
of  Kenaz,  the  nephew  of  Caleb,  and  rest  for  40  yrs. 
until  Othniel  s  death.  The  duration  of  Joshua's 
government  is.  limited  by  the  circumstance  that 
Caleb's  lot  was  apportioned  to  him  in  the  7th  year 
of  the  occupation,  and  therefore  of  Joshua's  rule, 

t  when  he  was  85  yrs.  old,  and  that  he  conquered 
the  lot  after  Joshua's  death.  Caleb  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  very  old  man  on  taking  his 
portion,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  be  would  have 
waited  long  before  attacking  the  heathen  who  held 
it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  portion  being  his  claimed 
reward  for  not  having  feared  the  Anakim  who  dwelt 
there,  a  reward  promised  him  of  the  Lord  by  Moses 
and  claimed  of  Joshua,  who  alone  of  his  fellow-spies 
had  shown  the  same  faith  and  courage  (Num.  xiv. 
24 ;  Deut.  i.  36 ;  Josh.  xiv.  6  ad  /in.,  xv.  13-19 ; 
Judg.  i.  9-15,  20).  If  we  suppose  that  Caleb  set 
out  to  conquer  his  lot  about  7  years  after  its  ap- 
portionment, then  Joshua's  rule  would  be  about 
13  yrs.,  and  he  would  have  been  a  little  older  than 
Caleb.  The  interval  between  Joshua's  death  and 
the  First  Servitude  is  limited  by  the  history  of  Oth- 
niel. He  was  already  a  warrior  when  Caleb  con- 
quered his  lot;  he  lived  to  deliver  Israel  from  the 
Mesopotamian  oppressor,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the 
subsequent  40  yrs.  of  rest.  Supposing  Othniel  to 
have  been  30  yrs.  old  when  Caleb  set  out,  and  110 
yrs.  at  his  death,  32  yrs.  would  remain  for  the 
interval  in  question.  The  rule  of  Joshua  may  be 
therefore  reckoned  to  have  been  about  13  yrs..  and  the 
subsequent  interval  to  the  First  Servitude  about  32 
yrs.,  altogether  47  yrs.  These  numbers  cannot  be 
considered  exact ;  but  they  can  hardly  be  far  wrong, 
more  especially  the  sum.  The  residue  of  Samuel's 
judgeship  after  the  20  yrs.  from  Eli's  death  until 
the  solemn  fast  and  victory  at  Mizpth,  can  scarcely 
have  much  exceeded  20  yrs.  Samuel  must  have 
been  still  young  at  the  time  of  Eli's  death,  and  he 

1  died  very  near  the  close  of  Saul's  reign  II  Sam. 


xxv.  1,  xxviii.  3).  If  he  were  10  yrs.  old  at  the 
former  date,  and  judged  for  20  yrs.  after  the  victory 
at  Mixpeh,  he  would  have  been  near  90  yrs.  old 
(10  ?+20+ 20  ?+38  ?)  at  his  death,  which  appears 
to  have  been  a  long  period  of  life  at  that  time.  If 
we  thus  suppose  the  three  uncertain  intervals,  the 
residue  of  Joshua's  rule,  the  time  after  his  death  to 
the  First  Servitude,  and  Samuel's  rule  after  the 
victory  at  Mizpeh  to  have  been  respectively  6,  32, 
and  20  yrs.,  the  sum  of  the  whole  period  will  be 
(580+58  =  )  638  yrs.  Two  independent  large 
numbers  seem  to  confirm  this  result.  One  is  in  St. 
Paul's  address  at  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  where,  after 
speaking  of  the  Exodus  and  the  40  yrs.  in  the 
desert,  he  adds  :  "  And  when  he  had  destroyed  seven 
nations  in  the  land  of  Chauaan,  he  divided  their 
land  unto  them  by  lot.  And  after  that  he  gave 
[unto  them]  judges  about  the  space  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  until  Samuel  the  prophet.  And  after- 
ward they  desired  a  king"  (Acta  xiii.  19,  20,  21). 
This  interval  of  450  yrs.  may  be  variously  ex- 
plained, as  commencing  with  OthnieTa  deliver- 
ance and  ending  with  Eli's  death,  a  period  which 
the  numbers  of  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible,  if 
added  together,  make  422  yrs.,  or  as  commencing 
with  the  First  Servitude,  8  yrs.  more,  430  yrs, 
or  with  Joshua's  death,  which  would  raise  these 
numbers  by  about  30  yrs.,  or  again  it  may  be 
held  to  end  at  Saul's  accession,  which  would  raise 
the  numbers  given  respectively  by  about  40  yrs. 
However  explained,  this  sum  of  450  yrs.  supports 
the  authority  of  the  smaller  numbers  as  forming  an 
essentially  correct  measure  of  the  period.  The  other 
large  number  occurs  in  Jephthoh  s  message  to  the 
king  of  the  Children  of  Amman,  where  the  period 
during  which  Israel  had  held  the  land  of  the  Amo- 
rites  from  the  first  conquest  either  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Servitude  from  which  they  were  about 
to  be  freed,  or  up  to  the  very  time,  is  given  as 
300  yrs.  (Judg.  xi.  26).  The  smaller  numbers,  with 
the  addition  of  38  yrs.  tor  two  uncertain  periods, 
would  make  these  intervals  respectively  346  and 
364  yrs.  Here,  therefore,  there  appears  to  be  an- 
other agreement  with  the  smaller  numbers,  although 
it  does  not  amount  to  a  positive  agreement,  since 
the  meaning  might  be  either  three  centuries,  as  a 
vague  sum,  or  about  300  yrs.  So  far  as  the  evi- 
dence of  the  numbers  goes,  we  must  decide  in  favour 
of  the  longer  interval  from  the  Exodus  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  First  Temple,  in  preference  to  the  period 
of  '480  or  440  yrs.  The  evidence  of  the  genea- 
logies has  been  held  by  some  to  sustain  a  different 
conclusion.  These  lists,  as  they  now  stand,  would, 
if  of  continuous  generations,  be  decidedly  in  favour 
of  an  interval  of  about  300,  400,  or  even  500  years, 
some  being  much  shorter  than  others.  It  is,  how- 
ever, impossible  to  reduce  them  to  consistency  with 
each  other  without  arbitrarily  altering  some,  and  the 
result  with  those  who  have  followed  them  as  the 
safest  guides  has  been  the  adoption  of  the  shortest 
of  the  numbers  just  given,  about  300  yrs.'  The 
evidence  of  the  genealogies  may  therefore  be  consi- 
dered as  probably  leading  to  the  rejection  of  all  nu- 
merical statements,  but  as  perhaps  less  inconsistent 
with  that  of  480  or  440  yrs.  than  with  the  rest. 
We  have  already  shown  {Technical  Chronology) 
what  strong  reasons  there  are  against  using  the 

•  Both  Bunsen  (Egypft  Place,  i.  pp.  176,  7)  and 
Lepsius  {Chron.  d.  Aeg.  i.  p.  369)  suppose  the  genea- 
logy of  Shaul  the  son  of  Uzziah  the  Levite  (1  Cur.  vi. 
22-24,  comp.  33-38)  to  be  that  or  Saul  the  king  of 
Israel,  an  almost  unaccountable  mistake. 
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Hebrew  genealogies  to  measure  time.  We  prefer 
to  hold  to  the  evidence  of  the  numbers,  and  to  take 
.  as  the  most  satisfactory  the  interval  of  about  638 
yrs.  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Foundation  of  Solomon's 
Temple. 

D.  Fourth  Period,  from  the  Foundation  of  So- 
lomon's Temple  to  its  Destruction. — We  have  now 
reached  a  period  in  which  the  differences  of  chrouolo- 
gers  are  no  longer  to  be  measured  by  centuries  but 
by  tens  of  years  and  even  single  years,  and  towards 
the  close  of  which  accuracy  is  attainable.  The  most 
important  numbers  in  the  Bible  are  generally  stated 
more  than  once,  and  several  means  are  afforded  by 
which  their  accuracy  can  be  tested.  The  principal 
of  these  tests  are  the  statements  of  kings  ages  at 
their  accessions,  the  double  dating  of  the  accessions 
of  kings  of  Judah  in  the  reigns  of  kings  of  Israel 
and  the  converse,  and  the  double  reckoning  by  the 

'  years  of  kings  of  Judah  and  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Of  these  tests  the  most  valuable  is  the  second, 
which  extends  through  the  greater  part  of  the  period 
under  consideration,  and  prevent*  our  making  any 
very  serious  error  in  computing  its  length.  The  men- 
tions of  kings  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  contemporary 
with  Hebrew  sovereigns  are  also  of  importance,  and 
tire  likely  to  be  more  so,  when,  as  we  may  expect, 
the  chronological  planes  of  all  these  contemporaries 
are  more  nearly  determined.  All  records  therefore 
tending  to  fix  the  chronologies  of  Egypt  and  Assy- 
ria, as  well  as  of  Babylonia,  are  of  great  value 
from  their  bearing  on  Hebrew  chronology.  At 
present  the  most  important  of  such  records  is  Pto- 

•  lemy*s  Canon,  from  which  no  sound  chronologer 
will  venture  to  deviate.  If  all  the  Biblical  evi- 
dence is  carefully  collected  and  compared  it  will 
be  found  that  some  small  and  great  inconsistencies 
necessitate  certain  changes  of  the  numbers.  The 
amount  of  the  former  class  has  however  been  much 
exaggerated,  since  several  supposed  inconsistencies 
depend  upon  the  non-recognition  of  the  mode  of  reck- 
oning regnal  years,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
year  and  not  from  the  day  of  the  king's  accession. 
The  greater  difficulties  and  some  of  the  smaller 
cannot  be  resolved  without  the  supposition  that 

7  numbers  have  been  altered  by  copyists.  In  these 
cases  our  only  resource  is  to  propose  an  emenda- 
tion. We  must  never  take  refuge  in  the  idea  of  an 
interregnum,  since  it  is  a  much  more  violent  hypo- 
thesis, considering  the  facts  of  the  history,  than 
the  con  jectural  change  of  a  number.  Two  interreg- 
nums have  however  been  supposed,  one  of  11  yrs. 
between  Jeroboam  II.  and  Zachariah,  and  the  other, 
of  9  yrs.  between  Pekali  and  Hoshea.  The  former 
supposition  might  seem  to  receive  some  support 
from  the  words  of  the  prophet  Hosea  (x.  3,  7, 
and  perhaps  15),  which  however  may  as  well  imply 
a  lax  government,  and  the  great  power  of  the 
Israelite  princes  and  captains,  as  an  absolute  anarchy, 
and  we  must  remember  the  improbability  of  a  pow- 
erful sovereign  not  having  been  at  once  succeeded 
by  his  son,  and  of  the  people  having  been  content 


I  In  the  book  of  Daniel  (i.  1)  the  3rd  year  of 
Jehoiakim  is  given  instead  of  the  4th,  which  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Baby- 
lonian year  commenced  earlier  than  the  Hebrew,  so 
that  Nebuchadnezzar's  1st  would  commence  in  Jehoi- 
akim's  3rd,  and  be  current  in  his  4th.  In  other 
books  of  the  Bible  the  years  of  Babylonian  kings  seem 
to  be  generally  Hebrew  current  years.  Two  other  diffi- 
culties may  be  noticed.  The  18th  year  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar In  Jcr.  lii.  29  seems  to  be  for  the  19th.  The 


to  remain  for  some  years  without  a  king.  It  is  still 
more  unlikely  that  in  Hoshea's  case  a  king's  mur- 
derer should  have  been  able  to  take  his  place  after 
an  interval  of  9  yrs.  We  prefer  in  both  cases  to 
suppose  a  longer  reign  of  the  earlier  of  the  two 
kings  between  whom  the  interregnums  are  conjec- 
tured. With  the  exception  of  these  two  interreg- 
nums, we  would  accept  the  computation  of  the 
interval  we  are  now  considering  given  in  the 
margin  of  the  A.  V.  It  must  be  added,  that 
the  date  of  the  conclusion  of  this  period  there 
given  B.C.  588.  must  be  corrected  to  586.  The 
received  chronology  as  to  its  intervals  cannot  indeed 
be  held  to  be  beyond  question  in  the  time  before 
Jo&iah's  accession  up  to  the  Foundation  of  the 
Temple,  but  we  cannot  at  present  attain  any 
better  positive  result  than  that  we  have  accepted. 
The  whole  period  may  therefore  be  held  to  be  of 
about  425  yrs.,  that  of  the  undivided  kingdom 
120  yrs.,  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  about  388 
yrs,,  and  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  about  255 
yrs.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  these  numbers  can 
be  more  than  a  very  few  years  wrong,  if  at  all. 
(For  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  chronology  of  the 
kings,  see  Israel,  Kingdom  or,  and  Judah, 
Kingdom  of.) 

E.  Fifth  Period,  from  the  Destruction  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple  to  the  Return  from  the  Babylonish 
Captivity. — The  determination  of  the  length  of  this 
period  depends  upon  the  date  of  the  return  to  Pa- 
lestine. The  decree  of  Cyrus  leading  to  that  event 
was  made  in  the  1st  year  of  bis  reign,  doubtless  at 
Babylon  (Ezr.  i.  1),  B.C.  538,  but  it  does  not  seem 
certain  that  the  Jews  at  once  returned.  So  great  a 
migration  must  have  occupied  much  time,  and 
about  two  or  three  yrs.  would  not  seem  too  long 
an  interval  for  its  complete  accomplishment  after 
the  promulgation  of  the  decree.  Two  numbers,  held 
by  some  to  be  identical,  must  here  be  considered.  One 
is  the  period  of  70  yrs.,  during  which  the  tyranny 
of  Babylon  over  Palestine  and  the  East  generally 
was  to  last,  prophesied  by  Jeremiah  (xxv.),  and  the 
other,  the  70  yrs.  captivity  (xxix.  10 ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi. 
21 ;  Dan.  ix.  2).  The  commencement  of  the  former 
period  is  plainly  the  1st  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  * 
and  4th  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxv.  1),  when  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  king  of  Babylon  began  (xlvi.  2),  and 
the  miseries  of  Jerusalem  (xxv.  29  ),r  and  the  con- 
clusion, the  fall  of  Babylon  (ver.  26).  Ptolemy's 
Canon  counts  from  the  accession  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  that  of  Cyrus  66  yrs.,  a  number  sufficiently  near 
to  the  round  sum  of  70,  which  may  indeed,  if  the 
yrs.  be  of  360  days  (  Year)  represent  at  the  utmost 
no  more  than  about  69  tropical  yrs.  The  famous  70 
years  of  captivity  would  seem  to  be  the  same  period 
as  this,  since  it  was  to  terminate  with  the  return  of 
the  captives  (Jer.  xxix.  10).  The  two  passages  in 
Zech.,  which  speak  of  such  an  interval  as  one  of 
desolation  (i.  12),  and  during  which  fasts  connected 
with  the  last  captivity  had  been  kept  (vii.  5),  are 
not  irreconcileable  with  this  explanation :  a  famous 


difficulty  of  the  37th  year  of  JehoUchin's  captivity, 
12m.  23d.  (Jer.),  or  27  (2  K.),  falling  according  to 
the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  In  the  1st  year  of  Evil-Mero- 
dacb  (Jer.  lii.  31  ;  2  K.  xxv.  27),  may  be  explained, 
as  Dr.  Hincks  suggests,  either  by  supposing  the  Heb., 
"  in  the  year  when  he  was  king,"  to  mean  that  he 
reigned  but  one  year  instead  of  two,  as  in  the  canon, 
or  that  Evil-Merodach  is  not  the  lluarodamns  of  the 
canon  [Jottrn.  Seur.  Lit.  Oct.  1338). 
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past  period  might  be  spoken  of,  as  the  modems 
speak  of  the  Thirty  Years  War.  These  two  pa*, 
sages  are,  it  must  be  noticed,  of  different  dates, 
the  first  of  the  2nd  year  of  Darius  Hvstaspb,  the 
second  of  the  4th  year. — This  period  we  consider 
to  be  of  48+*  yrs.,  the  doubtful  number  being  the 
time  of  the  reign  ot  Cyrus  before  the  return  to 
Jerusalem,  probably  a  space  of  about  two  or  three 
years. 

Principal  systems  of  Biblical  Chronology. — 
Upon  the  data  we  have  considered  three  principal 
systems  of  Biblical  Chronology  hare  been  founded, 

*  which  may  be  termed  the  Long  System,  the  Short, 
and  the  Rabbinical.  There  is  a  fourth,  which, 
although  an  offshoot  in  part  of  the  last,  can  scarcely 
be  termed  biblical,  inasmuch  as  it  depends  for  the 
most  part  upon  theories,  not  only  independent  of, 
but  repugnant  to  the  Bible :  this  last  is  at  present 

f  peculiar  to  Baron  Bunsen.  Before  noticing  these 
systems  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  some  character- 
istics of  those  who  have  supported  them,  which 
may  serve  to  aid  our  judgment  in  seeing  how  far 
they  are  trustworthy  guides.  All,  or  almost  all, 
have  erred  on  the  side  of  claiming  for  their  results 
a  greater  accuracy  than  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  they  rested  rendered  possible. 
Another  failing  of  these  chronologers  is  a  tendency 
to  accept,  through  a  kind  of  false  analogy,  long  or 
short  numbers  and  computations  for  intervale,  rather 
according  as  they  have  adopted  the  long  or  the  short 
reckoning  of  the  patriarchal  genealogies  than  on  a 
consideration  of  special  evidence.  It  is  as  though 
they  were  resolved  to  make  the  sum  as  great  or  as 

7  small  as  possible.  The  Rabbins  have  in  their  chro- 
nology afforded  the  strongest  example  of  this  error, 
laving  so  shortened  the  intervals,  as  even  egregiously 
to  throw  out  the  dates  of  the.  time  of  the  Persian 
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rule.  The  German  school  is  here  an  exception, 
for  it  has  generally  fallen  into  an  opposite  extreme 
and  required  a  far  greater  time  than  any  derivable 
from  the  Biblical  numbers  for  the  earlier  ages,  while 
taking  the  Rabbinical  date  of  the  Exodus,  and  so 
has  put  two  portions  of  its  chronology  in  violent 
contrast.  We  do,  not  lay  much  stress  upon  the 
opinions  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  or  even 
Josephus:  their  method  was  uncritical,  and  they 
accepted  the  numbers  best  known  to  them  without 
any  feeling  of  doubt.  We  shall  therefore  confine 
ourselves  to  the  modems. 

The  principal  advocates  of  the  Long  Chronology  , 
are  Jackson,  Hides,  and  Des-Vignoles.  They  take 
the  LXX.  for  the  patriarchal  generations,  and  adopt 
the  long  interval  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Foundation 
of  Solomon's  Temple.  The  Short  Chronology  has 
had  a  multitude  of  illustrious  supporters  owing  to 
its  having  been  from  Jerome's  time  the  recognised 
system  of  the  West.  Ussher  may  be  considered  as  ' 
its  most  able  advocate.  He  follows  the  Heb.  in 
the  patriarchal  generations,  and  takes  the  480  yrs. 
from  the  Exodus  to  the  Foundation  of  Solomon's 
Temple.  The  Rabbinical  Chronology  has  lately  come 
into  much  notice  from  its  partial  reception,  chiefly 
by  the  German  school.  It  accepts  the  biblical  num- 
bers, but  makes  the  most  arbitrary  corrections.  For 
the  date  of  the  Exodus  it  has  been  virtually  accepted  , 
by  Bunsen,  Lepsius,  and  Lord  A.  Hervey.  The 
system  of  Bunsen  we  have  been  compelled  to  con- 
stitute a  fourth  class  of  itself.  For  the  time 
before  the  Exodus  he  discards  all  biblical  chrono- 
logical data,  and  reasons  altogether,  as  it  appears 
to  ub,  on  philological  considerations.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  the  principal  dates  according  to 
five  writers. 


Hales. 

Jackson. 

TJssber. 

Petavius. 

Bunsen. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

B.C. 

5411 

5426 

4004 

3983 

(Adam)  clr.  20,000 

Flood   

3155 

3170 

2348 

2327 

(Noah)  clr.  10,000 

3078 

2023 

1921 

1961 

1646 

1593 

1491 

1531 

1320 

Foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple 

1027 

1014 

1012 

1013 

1004 

Destruction  of      „           „  . . 

588 

586 

588 

589 

586 

The  principal  disagreements  of  these  chronologers, 
besides  those  already  indicated,  must  be  noticed. 
In  the  post-diluvian  period  Hales  rejects  the  Second 
Cainan  and  reckons  Terah's  age  at  Abram's  birth 
1 30  instead  of  70  years ;  Jackson  accepts  the  Second 
Cainan  and  does  not  make  any  change  in  the  second 
case ;  Usher  and  Petavius  follow  the  Heb.,  but  the 
former  alters  the  generation  of  Terah,  while  the  latter 
does  not.  Bunsen  requires  "  for  the  Noachian  period 
about  ten  millenia  before  our  era  and  for  the  begin- 
ning of  our  race  another  ten  thousand  year's,  or  very 
little  more  "  (Outlines,  vol.  ii.  p.  12).  These  con- 
clusions necessitate  the  abandonment  of  all  belief  in 
the  historical  character  of  the  biblical  account  of 
the  times  before  Abraham.  We  cannot  here  discuss 
the  grounds  upon  which  they  seem  to  be  founded: 
it  may  be  stated,  however,  that  those  grounds  may 
be  considered  to  be  wholly  philological.  The  writer 
does  indeed  speak  of  "facts  and  traditions:"  his 
facts,  however,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  are  the 
results  of  a  theory  of  language,  and  tradition  is, 
from  its  nature,  no  guide  in  chronology.  How  far 
language  can  be  takei  as  a  guide  is  a  very  hard 


question.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  no  Semitic  . 
scholar  has  accepted  Bunsen's  theory.  For  the  time 
from  the  Exodus  to  the  Foundation  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  Ussher  alone  takes  the  480  yrs. ;  the  rest, 
except  Bunsen,  adopt  longer  periods  according  to 
their  explanations  of  the  other  numbers  of  this 
interval ;  but  Bunsen  calculates  by  generations.  We 
have  already  seen  the  great  risk  that  is  run  in 
adopting  Hebrew  genealogies  for  the  measure  of 
time,  both  generally  and  in  this  case.  The  period  of 
the  kings,  from  the  foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
is  very  nearly  the  same  in  the  computations  of 
Jackson,  Ussher,  and  Petavius :  Hales  lengthens  it 
by  supposing  an  interregnum  of  11  yrs.  after  the 
death  of  Amaxiah ;  Bunsen  shortens  it  by  reducing 
the  reign  of  Manasseh  from  55  to  45  yrs.  The 
former  theory  is  improbable  and  uncritical ;  the 
latter  is  merely  the  result  of  a  supposed  necessity, 
which  we  shall  see  has  not  been  proved  to  exist;  it 
is  thus  needless,  and  in  its  form  as  uncritical  as  the 
other. 

Probable  determination  of  dates  and  intervals. — 
Having  thus  gone  over  the  biblical  data,  it  only  re- 
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mains  for  as  to  state  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  scheme  of  chronology,  derived 
from  a  comparison  of  these  with  foreign  data. 
Wo  »hall  endeavour  to  establish  on  independent 
evidence,  either  exactly  or  approrimatively,  certain 
main  dates,  and  shall  be  content  if  the  numbers 
we  have  previously  obtained  for  the  intervals  be- 
tween them  do  not  greatly  disagree  with  those  thus 
afforded. 

1.  Date  of  the  Destruction  of  Solomon's  Temple. 
— The  Temple  was  destroyed  in  the  19th  year 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  5th  month  of  the  Jewish 
year  (Jer.  lii.  12,  13 ;  2  K.  xxv.  8,  9).  In  Pto- 
lemy's Canon,  this  year  is  current  in  the  proleptic 

*  Julian  year,  B.C.  586,  and  the  5th  month  may 
be  considered  as  about  equal  to  August  of  that 
year. 

2.  Synchronism  of  Josiah  and  Pharaoh  Necho. — 
The  death  of  Josiah  can  be  clearly  shown  on 
biblical  evidence  to  have  taken  place  in  the  22nd 
year  before  that  in  which  the  temple  was  de- 
stroyed, that  is,  in  the  Jewish  year  from  the 
spring  of  B.C.  608  to  the  spring  of  607.  Necho' s 
1st  year  is  proved  by  the  Apis-tablets  to  have  been 
most  probably  the  Egyptian  vague  year,  Jan.  B.C. 
609-8,  but  possibly  B.C.  610-9.  The  expedition  in 
opposing  which  Josiah  fell,  cannot  be  reasonably 
dated  earlier  than  Necho' s  2nd  year,  B.C.  609-8 
or  608-7.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  no  earlier 
date  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  than  B.C.  586 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  chronology  of  Necho's 
reign.    We  have  thus  B.C.  608-7  for  the  last  year 

*  of  Josiah,  and  638-7  for  that  of  his  accession,  the 
former  date  falling  within  the  time  indicated  l>y 
the  chronology  of  Necho's  reign. 

3.  Synchronism  of  Hezekiah  and  Tirhakah. — 
Tirhakah  is  mentioned  as  an  opponent  of  Senna- 
cherib shortly  before  the  miraculous  destruction  of 
his  army  in,  according  to  the  present  text,  the 
14th  year  of  Hezekiah.  It  has  been  lately  proved 
from  the  Apis-tablets  that  the  1st  year  of  Tirhakah's 
reign  over  Egypt  was  the  vague  year  current  in 
B.c.  689.  The  14th  year  of  Hezekiah,  according 
to  the  received  chronology  is  B.C.  713,  and,  ifwc 
correct  it  two  yrs.  on  account  of  the  lowering 
of  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  B.C. 
711.  If  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  479,  n.  1 )  we 
hold  that  the  expedition  dated  in  Hezekiah' s  14th 
vear  was  different  from  that  which  ended  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  Assyrian  army,  wo  must  still  place 
the  latter  event  before  B.C.  695.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  primd  facie  discrepancy  of  at  least  6  yrs. 
Bunsen  {Bibelwerk,  i.  p.  cccvi.)  unhesitatingly  re- 
duces the  reign  of  Manasseh  from  55  to  45  yrs. 
[.opsins  (Kdnigdmch,  p.  104)  more  critically  takes 
the  35  yrs.  of  the  LXX.  as  the  true  duration. 
Were  an  alteration  demanded,  it  would  seem  best 
to  make  Manasseh's  computation  of  his  reign  com- 
mence with  his  father's  illness  in  preference  to 
taking  the  conjectural  number  45  or  the  very  short 
one  35.  The  evidence  of  the  chronology  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings  is,  however,  we 
think,  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  sum  of  55.  In 
the  Bible  we  are  told  that  Shalroaneser  laid  siege 
to  Samaria  in  the  4th  year  of  Hezekiah,  and  that  it 
whs  taken  in  the  6th  year  of  that  king  (2  K .  xviii.  9, 
10).  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  indicate  the  taking 
of  the  city  by  Sargon  in  his  1st  or  2nd  year,  whence 
we  must  suppose  either  that  he  completed  the  enter- 
prise of  Shalmanesc-r,  to  whom  the  capture  is  not 
expressly  ascribed  in  the  Scriptures,  or  that  he  took 
the  cre.lit  of  an  event  which  happened  just  before 


his  accession.  The  1st  year  of  Sargon  is  shown  by 
the  inscriptions  to  have  been  exactly  or  nearly  equal 
to  the  1st  of  Merodach-Baladan,  Uardocempadus : 
therefore  it  was  current  B.C.  721  or  720,  and  the 
2nd  year,  720  or  719.  This  would  place  Heze- 
kiah's  accession  B.C.  726,  725,  or  724,  the  3rd 
being  the 'very  date  the  Hebrew  numbers  give. 
Again,  Merodach-Boladaa  sent  messengers  to  Heze- 
kiah immediately  after  his  sickness,  and  therefore 
in  about  his  15th  year  B.C.  710.  According  to 
Ptolemy's  Canon,  Mardocempadus  reigned  721-710, 
and,  according  to  Bcrosus,  seized  the  regal  power  for 
6  months  before  Elibus,  the  Belibus  of  the  Canon, 
and  therefore  in  about  703,  this  being,  no  doubt, 
a  second  reign.  Here  the  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence is  in  favour  of  the  earlier  dates  of  Hezekiah. 
Thus  far  the  chronological  data  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria  appear  to  clash  in  a  manner  that  seems  at 
first  sight  to  present  a  hopeless  knot,  but  not  on 
this  account  to  be  rashly  cut.  An  examination  of 
the  facts  of  the  history  has  afforded  Dr.  Hincks 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  true  explanation.  Tir- 
hakah, he  observes,  is  not  explicitly  termed  Pha- 
raoh or  king  of  Egypt  in  the  Bible,  but  king  of 
Cush  or  Ethiopia,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred 
that  at  the  time  of  Sennacherib's  disastrous  inva- 
sion he  had  not  assumed  the  crown  of  Egypt.  The 
Assyrian  inscriptions  of  Sennacherib  mention  kings 
of  Egypt  and  a  contemporary  king  of  Ethiopia 
in  alliance  with  them.  The  history  of  Egypt  at 
the  time,  obtained  by  a  comparison  of  the  evidence 
of  Herodotus  and  others  with  that  of  Manetho's 
lists,  would  lead  to  the  same  or  a  similar  con- 
clusion, which  appears  to  be  remarkably  confirmed 
by  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  We  hold,  therefore, 
as  most  probable,  that,  at  the  time  of  Senna- 
cherib's disastrous  expedition,  Tirhakah  was  king 
of  Ethiopia  in  alliance  with  the  king  or  kings 
of  Egypt.  It  only  remains  to  ascertain  what  evi- 
dence there  is  for  the  date  of  this  expedition. 
First  it  must  be  noted  that  the  warlike  operations 
of  Sennacherib  recorded  in  the  Bible  have  been 
conjectured,  as  already  mentioned,  to  be  those  of 
two  expeditious.  The  fine  paid  by  Hezekiah  is 
recorded  in  the  inscriptions  as  a  result  of  an  expe- 
dition of  Sennacherib's  3rd  year,  which,  by  a  com- 
parison of  Ptolemy's  Canon  with  Berosus,  must 
be  dated  B.C.  700,  which  would  fall  so  near  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  the  king  of  Judah,  if  no 
alteration  be  made,  that  the  supposed  second  expe- 
dition, of  which  there  would  naturally  be  no  record 
in  the  Assyrian  annals  on  account  of  its  cala- 
mitous end,  could  not  be  placed  much  later.  The 
biblical  account  would,  however,  lie  most  reason- 
ably explained  hy  the  supposition  that  the  .two 
expeditions  were  but  two  campaigns  of  the  same 
war,  a  war  but  temporarily  interrupted  by  Heze- 
kiah's  submission.  Since  the  first  expedition  fell 
in  B.C.  700,  we  have  not  to  suppose  that  the  reign 
of  Tirhakah  in  Ethiopia  commenced  more  than 
1 1  yrs.  at  the  utmost  before  his  accession  in  Egypt, 
a  supposition  which,  on  the  whole,  is  far  preferable 
to  the  dislocating  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
lower  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  This  would,  how- 
ever, necessitate  a  substitution  of  a  later  date  in  the 
place  of  the  14th  year  of  Hezekiah  for  the  first 
expedition.  (See  especially  Dr.  Hincks °s  paper  "  On 
the  Rectifications  of  Sacred  and  Profane  Chrono- 
logy, which  the  newly-discovered  Apis-steles  render 
nei-essarv,"  in  the  Jounutl  of  Sacred  Literature, 
Oct.  1858 ;  and  Rawlinson's  Herod,  i.  pp.  478-480). 
The  synchronisms  of  Hoshea  and  Shalroaneser, 
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Pekah  and  Tiglath-Pileser,  Menahem  and  Pal, 1 
have  not  yet  been  approximative^  determined  on 
donble  evidence. 

4.  Synchronism  of  Hehoboam  and  Shishak. — 
The  biblical  evidence  for  this  synchronism  is  as 
follows:  Rehoboam  appears  to  have  come  to  the 
throne  about  249  yrs.  before  the  accession  of 
Hexekiah,  and  therefore  B.C.  cir.  973.  The  inva- 
sion of  Shishak  took  place  in  his  5th  year,  by  this 
computation,  969.  Shishak  was  already  on  the 
throne  when  Jeroboam  fled  to  him  from  Solomon. 
This  event  happened  during  the  building  of  Millo, 
&c.,  when  Jeroboam  was  head  of  the  workmen  j 
of  the  house  of  Joseph  (1  K.  xi.  26-40,  see  esp. 
ver.  29).  The  building  of  Millo  and  repairing  of 
the  breaches  of  the  city  of  David  was  after  the 
building  of  the  house  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  that 
was  constructed  about  the  same  time  as  Solomon's 
house,  the  completion  of  which  is  dated  in  his  23rd 
year  (1  K.  vi.  1,  37,  38,  vii.  1 ;  2  Chr.  viii.  1). 
This  building  is  recorded  after  the  occurrences  of 
the  24th  year  of  Solomon,  for  Pharaoh's  daughter 
remained  in  Jerusalem  until  the  king  had  ended 
building  his  own  house,  and  the  temple,  and  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  round  about  (IK.  iii.  1),  and 
Millo  was  built  after  the  removal  °f  ^e  queen 
(ix.  24) ;  therefore,  as  Jeroboam  was  concerned  in 
this  building  of  Millo  and  repairing  the  breaches, 
and  was  met  "  at  that  time  "  (xi.  29)  by  Ahijah, 
and  in  consequence  had  to  flee  from  the  country, 
the  24th  or  25th  year  is  the  most  probable  date. 
Thus  Shishak  appears  to  have  come  to  the  throne 
at  least  21  or  22  yrs.  before  his  expedition  against 
Kehoboam.  An  inscription  at  the  quarries  of 
Silsilis  in  Upper  Egypt  records  the  cutting  of 
stone  iu  the  22nd  year  of  Sheshonk  I.,  or  Shishak, 
tor  constructions  in  the  chief  temple  of  Thebes, 

j  where  we  now  find  a  record  of  his  conquest  of 
Judah  (Champollion,  Lettres,  pp.  190,  191).  On 
these  grounds  we  may  place  the  accession  of  Shishak 
B.C.  cir.  990.  The  evidence  of  Manetho's  lists, 
compared  with  the  monuments,  would  place  this 
event  within  a  few  years  of  this  date,  for  they  do 
not  allow  us  to  put  it  much  before  or  after  B.C. 
1000,  an  approach  to  correctness  which  at  this 
period  is  very  valuable.  It  is  not  possible  here  to 
discuss  this  evidence  in  detail. 

5.  Exodus. — Arguments  founded  on  independent 
evidence  afford  the  best  means  of  deciding  which  is 
the  most  probable  computation  from  Biblical  evi- 
dence of  the  date  of  the  Exodus.  A  comparison  of 
the  Hebrew  calendar  with  the  Egyptian  has  led  the 
writer  to  the  following  result: — The  civil  com- 
mencement of  the  Hebrew  year  was  with  the  new- 

■  moon  nearest  to*  the  autumnal  equinox ;  and  at  the 
approximative  date  o'  the  Exodus  obtained  by  the 
long  reckoning,  we  find  that  the  Egyptian  vague 
year  commenced  at  or  about  that  point  of  time. 
This  approximative  date,  therefore,  falls  about  the 
time  at  which  the  vague  year  and  the  Hebrew  year, 
as  dated  fiom  the  autumnal  equinox,  nearly  or 
exactly  coincided  in  their  commencements.  It  may 
be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  Israelites  in  the 
time  of  the  oppression  had  made  use  of  the  vague 
year  as  the  common  year  of  the  country,  which 
indeed  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  circum- 
stance that  they  had  mostlyadopted  the  Egyptian  reli- 
gion (Josh.  xxiv.  14;  Ez.xx.  7, 8),  the  celebrations 
of  which  were  kept  according  to  this  year.  When, 
therefore,  the  festivals  of  the  Law  rendered  a  year 
virtually  topical  necessary,  of  the  kind  either  restored 
or  instituted  at  the  Exodus,  it  seem*  most  protxible 


that  the  current  vague  year  was  fixed  under  Moses. 
If  this  supposition  be  correct,  we  should  expect  to 
rind  that  the  14th  day  of  Abib,  on  which  fell  the 
full-moon  of  the  Passover  of  the  Exodus,  corre- 
sponded to  the  14th  day  of  a  Phamenoth,  in  a  vague 
year  commencing  about  the  autumnal  equinox.  It 
has  been  ascertained  by  computation  that  a  full  moon 
fell  on  the  14th  day  of  Phamer-*h,  on  Thursday, , 
April  21st,  in  the  year  B.C.  1652.*!  A  full  moon 
would  not  fall  on  the  same  day  of  the  vague  year  at 
a  shorter  interval  than  25  yrs.  before  or  after  this 
date,  while  the  triple  coincidence  of  the  new  moon, 
vague  year,  and  autumnal  equinox  could  not  recur 
in  less  than  1500  vague  years  (Enc.  Brit.  8th  ed. 
Egypt,  p.  458).  The  date  thus  obtained  is  but  4  yrs. 
earlier  than  Hales's,  and  the  interval  from  it  to  that 
of  the  Foundation  of  Solomon's  Temple,  B.O.  cir. 
1010,  would  be  about  642  yrs.  or  4  yrs.  in  ex- 
cess of  that  previously  obtained  from  the  numerical 
statements  in  the  Bible.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  inferences  from  the  celebration  of  great 
passovers  also  led  us  to  about  the  same  time, 
in  later  articles  we  shall  show  the  manner  in 
which  the  history  of  Egypt  agrees  with  this  con- 
clusion. [Egypt  ;  ExoLus,  the.]  Setting  aside 
Usher's  preference  for  the  480  yrs.,  as  resting  upon 
evidence  far  less  strong  than  the  longer  compu- 
tation, we  must  mention  the  principal  reasons 
urged  by  Bunsen  and  Lepsius  In  support  of  the 
Rabbinical  date.  The  reckoning  by  the  genealogies, 
upon  which  this  date  rests,  we  have  already  shown 
to  be  unsafe.  Several  points  of  historical  evidence 
are,  however,  brought  forward  by  these  writers  as 
leading  to  or  confirming  this  date.  Of  these  the 
most  important  is  the  supposed  account  of  the 
Exodus  given  by  Manetho,  the  Egyptian  historian, 
placing  the  event  at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Rabbinical  date.  This  narrative,  however,  is,  on 
the  testimony  of  Josephus,  who  has  preserved  it  to 
us,  wholly  devoid  of  authority,  being,  according  to 
Manetho's  own  showing,  a  record  of  uncertain  anti- 
quity, and  of  an  unknown  writer,  and  not  part  of  the 
Egyptian  annals.  An  indication  ot  date  has  also 
been  supposed  in  the  mention  that  the  name  of  one 
of  the  treasure-cities  built  for  Pharaoh  by  the 
Israelites  during  the  oppression,  was  Raamses  (Ex.  • 
i.  11),  probably  the  same  place  as  the  Rameses 
elsewhere  mentioned,  the  chief  town  of  a  tract  so 
called.  [Rajieses.]  This  name  is  the  same  as  that 
of  certain  well-known  kings  of  Egypt  of  the  period  to 
which  by  this  scheme  the  Exodus  would  be  referred. 
If  the  story  given  by  Manetho  be  founded  on  a  true 
tradition  the  peat  oppressor  would  have  been 
Rameses  II.,  second  king  of  the  19th  dynasty, 
whose  reign  is  variously  assigned  to  the  14th  and 
13th  centuries  B.C.  It  is  further  urged  that  the 
first  king  Rameses  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  and 
Manetho's  lists  is  the  grandfather  of  this  king, 
Rameses  I.,  who  was  the  last  sovereign  of  the  18th 
dynasty,  and  reigned  at  the  utmost  about  60 
yrs.  before  his  grandson.  It  must,  however,  be 
observed,  that  there  is  great  reason  for  taking  the 
lower  dates  of  both  kings,  which  would  make  the 
reign  of  the  second  after  the  Rabbinical  date  of  the 
Exodus,  and  that  in  this  case  both  Manetho's  state- 
ment must  be  of.  course  set  aside,  as  placing  the 
Exodus  in  the  reign  of  this  king's  son,  and  the  order 
of  the  Biblical  narrative  must  be  transposed  that 


«  T,  is  was  calculated  for  the  writer  at  the  Royal 
Observatory,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Astronomer' 
Royal.—  Uorac  Aeg.  p.  217. 
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the  building  of  Raamaas  should  not  fall  before  the 
accession  of  Rameses  I.  The  argument  that  there 
was  no  king  Rameses  before  Rameses  I.  is  obviously 
weak  as  a  negative  one,  more  especially  as  the  names 
of  very  many  kings  of  Egypt,  particularly  those  of 
the  period  to  which  we  assign  the  Exodus,  are 

T  wanting.  It  loses  almost  all  its  force  when  we 
find  that  a  son  of  A ahmes,  Amosis,  the  head  of  the 
18th  dynasty,  variously  assigned  to  the  17th  and 
16th  centuries  B.O.  bore  the  name  of  Rameses,  which 
name  from  its  meaning  (son  of  Ra  or  the  son,  the 
god  of  Heliopolis,  one  of  the  eight  great  gods  of 
Egypt)  would  almost  necessarily  be  a  not  very  un- 
common one,  and  Raamses  might  therefore  have 
been  named  from  an  earlier  king  or  prince  bearing  the 
name  long  before  Rameses  I.  The  history  of  Egypt 
presents  great  difficulties  to  the  reception  of  the 
theory  together  with  the  Biblical  narrative,  diffi- 
culties so  great  that  we  think  they  could  only  be 
removed  by  abandoning  a  belief  in  the  historical 
character  of  that  narrative :  if  so,  it  is  obviously 
futile  to  found  an  argument  upon  a  minute  point, 
the  occurrence  of  a  single  name.  The  historical 
difficulties  on  the  Hebrew  side  in  the  period  after  the 
Exodus  are  not  leas  serious,  and  have  induced  Bunsen 
to  antedate  Moses'  war  beyond  Jordan,  and  to  com- 
press Joshua's  rule  into  the  40  yrs.  in  the  wilderness 
(Bibeltcerk,  pp.  ccxxviii,  ix),  and  so,  we  venture 
to  think,  to  forfeit  his  right  to  reason  on  the  details 
of  the  narrative  relating  to  the  earlier  period.  This 
compression  arises  from  the  want  of  space  for  the 
Judges.  The  chronology  of  events  so  obtained  is 
also  open  to  the  objection  brought  against  the 
longer  schemes,  that  the  Israelites  could  not  have 
been  in  Palestine  during  the  campaigns  in  the  East 
of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th 
dynasties,  since  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  throw 
those  of  Rameses  III.  earlier  than  Bunsen's  date  of 
the  beginning  of  the  conquest  of  western  Palestine 
by  the  Hebrews.  This  question,  involving  that  of 
the  policies'  and  relation  of  Egypt  and  the  Hebrews, 
will  be  discussed  in  later  articles.  [Egypt  ; 
Exodus,  THE.]    We  therefore  take  B.C.  1652  as 

»  the  most  satisfactory  date  of  the  Exodus  (see  Duke 
of  Northumberland's  paper  in  Wilkinson's  Arte.  Eg. 
i.  pp.  77-81 ;  Bunsen,  Bibehcerk,  1.  pp.  ccn-ocxiii, 
ocxriii.  seqq. ;  Lepsius,  Chronologic  der  Aegypter, 
i.  pp.  314,  seqq.) 

6.  Date  of  the  Commencement  of  the  480  years 
of  Sojourn. — We  have  already  given  our  reasons  for 
holding  the  430  years  of  Sojourn  to  have  com- 
menced when  Abraham  entered  Palestine,  and  that 
it  does  not  seem  certain  that  the  Exodus  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  of  arrival.  It  is  reasonable, 
however,  to  hold  that  the  interval  was  of  430  com- 
plete years  or  a  little  more,  commencing  about  the 

•  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  B.C.  2082,  or  nearer 
the  beginning  of  that  proleptic  Julian  year.  Before 
this  date  .we  cannot  attempt  to  obtain  anything 
beyond  an  approximative  chronology. 

7.  Date  of  the  Dispersion.— Taking  the  LXX. 
numbers  as  most  probable,  the  Dispersion,  if  co- 
incident with  the  birth  of  Peleg,  must  be  placed 

»  B.C.  cir.  2698,  or,  if  we  accept  Masher's  correction 
of  the  age  of  Terah  at  the  birth  of  Abraham,  cir. 
2758.h  We  do  not  give  round  numbers,  since  doing 
so  might  needlessly  enlarge  the  limits  of  error. 

8.  Date  of  the'  Flood.— The  Flood,  as  ending 

*  Abraham  is  said  to  have  been  75  years  old  when 
he  left  Haran  (Gen.  xii.  4),  but  this  docs  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  he  had  done  more  than  enter  upon 


about  401  yrs.  before  the  birth  of  Peleg,  would  be 
placed  B-c.  cir.  3099  or  3159.  The  year  preceding, 
or  the  402nd,  was  that  mainly  occupied  by  the 
catastrophe.  It  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  the 
Noachian  colonists  to  have  begun  to  spread  about 
three  centuries  after  the  Flood.  If  the  Division  at 
Peleg's  birth  be  really  the  same  as  the  Dispersion 
after  the  building  of  the  Tower,  this  supposed  in- 
terval would  not  be  necessarily  to  be  lengthened, 
for  the  text  of  the  account  of  the  building  of  the 
Tower  does  not  absolutely  prove  that  all  Noah's 
descendants  were  concerned  in  it,  and  therefore  some 
may  have  previously  taken  their  departure  from 
the  primeval  settlement.  The  chronology  of  Egypt, 
derived  fiom  the  monuments  and  Manetho,  is  held  by 
some  to  indicate  for  the  foundation  of  its  first  king- 
dom a  much  earlier  period  than  would  be  consistent 
with  this  scheme  of  approximative  biblical  dates. 
The  evidence  of  the  monuments,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  carry  back  this  event  earlier  than 
the  later  part  of  the  28th  century  B.C.  The  As- 
syrians and  Babylonians  have  not  been  proved,  on 
satisfactory  grounds,  to  have  reckoned  back  to  so 
remote  a  time ;  but  the  evidence  of  their  monu- 
ments, and  the  fragments  of  their  history  pre- 
served by  ancient  writers,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Egyptians,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  short 
interval  preferred  by  Usher.  As  far  as  we  can 
learn,  no  independent  historical  evidence  points 
to  an  earlier  period  than  the  middle  of  the  28th 
century  B.C.  as  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
kingdoms,  although  the  chronology  of  Egypt  reaches 
to  about  this  period,  while  that  of  Babylon  and 
other  states  does  not  greatly  fall  short  of  the  same 
antiquity. 

9.  Date  of  the  Creation  of  Adam. — The  num- 
bers given  by  the  LXX.  for  the  antediluvian 
patriarchs  would  place  the  creation  of  Adam  2262 
yrs.  before  the  end  of  the  Flood,  or  B.C.  cir.  5361 
or  5421.  [R.  S.  P.] 

CHRYSOLITE  (xpwoAMoj),  the  precious 
stone  which  garnished  the  seventh  foundation  of 
the  New  Jerusalem  in  St.  John's  vision.  According 
to  Schleusner,  a  gem  of  golden  hue,  or  rather  of 
yellow  streaked  with  green  and  white.  (See  Plin. 
xxvii.  9 ;  Isidor.  Origg  xvi.  14.)  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  species  of  topaz.  [W.  D.] 

CHRY80PRA8US  (xpwrirpao-os ;  chrt/so- 
prasus),  an  Indian  translucent  gem,  so  called  ss 
resembling  in  colour  the  juice  of  the  leek  (wpaVw), 
with  golden  spots  (xpvois) — a  species  of  beryl, 
supposed  to  be  possessed  of  healing  power  in 
diseases  of  the  eyes.  The  word  occurs  only  once 
(in  Rev.  xxi.  20),  where  it  is  the  tenth  of  the 
precious  stones  with  which  the  walls  of  the  new 
Jerusalem  were  garnished.  Its  spotted  character 
may  be  inferred  from  the  name  given  to  it  by  Pliny 
(  H.  N.  xxxvii.  c.  8),  pardaliot,  from  its  resembling 
the  leopard-skin  (see  Braun.  de  Vest.  Sac.  Heb.  ii. 
c.  9,  p.  509).  [W.  D.] 

.  CHUB  (313  ;  Af/8i»et ;  Chub),  a  word  occur- 
ring only  once  in  the  Heb.,  the  name  of  a  people 
in  alliance  with  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Ez.  xix.  5).  "  Cush,  and  Phut,  and  I.ud, 
and  all  the  mingled  people  (3]ljJ),  and  Chub,  and 
the  children  of  the  land  of  the  covenant,  shall  fell 


bis  75th  year.  (Comp.  the  ease  of  Noah,  vii.  6,  1 1, 
II.)  All  the  dates,  therefore,  before  B.C.  3982, 
might  have  to  be  lowered  one  year. 
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by  the  sword  with  them"  (>.  «.  no  doubt  the 
Egyptians :  see  rer.  4).  The  first  three  of  these 
names  or  designations  are  of  African  peoples,  un- 
less, but  this  is  improbable,  the  Shemite  Lud  be  in- 
tended by  the  third  (see,  however,  xxvii.  10,  xxxviii. 
5 ;  Is.  livi.  19 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  9) ;  the  fourth  is  of  a 
people  on  the  Egyptian  frontier ;  and  the  sixth  pro- 
bably applies  to  the  remnant  of  the  Jews  who  had 
Bed  into  Egypt  (comp.  Dan.  xi.  28,  30,  32,  espe- 
cially the  last,  where  the  covenant  is  not  qualified 
as  "holy"),  which  was  prophesied  to  perish  for 
the  most  part  by  the  sword  and  otherwise  in  that 
country  (Jer.  xlii.  16,  17,  22,  xliv.  12, 13, 14,  27, 
28).  This  fifth  name  is  therefore  that  of  a  country 
or  people  in  alliance  with  Egypt,  and  probably  of 
northern  Africa,  or  of  the  lands  near  Egypt  to  the 
south.  Some  have  proposed  to  recognise  Chub  in 
the  names  of  various  African  places— Ko/34  a  port 
on  the  Indian  Ocean  (Ptol.  iv.  7,  §10),  Xu0dr  or 
Xt>0i8  in  Mauritania  (iv.  2,  §9),  and  K»f3io»  or 
KuPlov  in  the  Mareotic  nome  in  Egypt  (iv.  !>) — 
conjectures  which  are  of  no  value  except  as  showing 
the  existence  of  similar  names  where  we  might 
expect  this  to  have  had  its  place.  Others,  however, 
think  the  present  Heb.  text  corrupt  in  this  word. 
It  has  been  therefore  proposed  to  read  313  for 
Nubia,  as  the  Arab.  vers,  has  M  the  people  the 
Noobeh,"  whence  it  might  be  supposed  that  at 
least  one  copy  of  the  LXX.  had  v  as  the  first  letter : 
one  Heb.  MS.  indeed  reads  3133  (Cod.  409,  ap. 
de  Rossi).  The  Arab.  vera,  is,  however,  of  very 
slight  weight,  and  although  3U3  might  be  the 
ancient  Egyptian  form  or  pronunciation  of  313,  as 
Winer  observes  (».  r.),  yet  we  have  no  authority 
of  this  kind  for  applying  it  to  Nubia,  or  rather  the 
Nubae,  the  countries  held  by  whom  from  Strabo's 
time  to  our  own  are  by  the  Egyptian  inscriptions 
included  in  Keesh  or  Kesh,  that  is,  Cush :  the  Nubne, 
however,  may  not  in  the  prophet's  days  have  been 
settled  in  any  part  of  the  territory  which  has  taken 
from  them  its  name.  Far  better,  on  the  score  of 
probability,  is  the  emendation  which  Hitzig  pro- 
poses, 31?  (Begriff  der  Kritik,  p.  129).  The 
Lubim,  doubtless  the  Mizraite  Lehabim  oi  Gen.  x. 
13;  1  Chr.  i.  11,  are  mentioned  as  serving  with 
Cushim  in  the  army  of  Shishak  (2  Chr.  xii.  2, 
3),  and  in  that  of  Zerah  (xvi.  8,  comp.  xiv.  9), 
who  was  most  probably  also  a  king  of  Egypt, 
and  certainly  the  leader  of  an  Egyptian  army 
[Cosh  ;  Zerah].  Nahum  speaks  of  them  as 
helpers  of  Thebes,  together  with  Put  (Phut),  while 
Cush  and  Egypt  were  her  strength  (iii.  8,  9);  and 
Daniel  mentions  the  Lubim  and  Cushim  as  sub- 
mitting to  or  courting  a  conqueror  of  Egypt  (xi. 
43).  The  Lubim  might  therefore  well  occur  among 
the  peoples  suffering  in  the  fall  of  Egypt.  There 
is,  however,  this  objection,  that  we  have  no  instance 
of  the  supposed  form  317,  the  noun  being  always 
given  in  the  plural — Lubim.  In  the  absence  of 
better  evidence  we  prefer  the  reading  of  the  pre- 
sent Heb.  text,  against  which  little  can  be  urged 
but  that  the  word  occurs  nowhere  else,  although 
we  should  rather  expect  a  well-known  name  in 
such  a  passage.  [K.  S.  P.] 

CHUN  (J13  ;  is:  t&V  tVcAeimsV  w6\tvv ; 
Joseph.  Max"""  i  Chun.  The  words  of  the 
LXX.  look  as  if  they  had  read  Berothai,  a  word 
very  like  which — 1113— they  frequently  render 
by  fVAmro'j),  1  Chr.  xviii.  8.  [BtROrilAH.] 


CHUSHAN  -  BISHATHA'TM  tfPW 

D^nyBH ;  Xov<rap<ratalit ;  Chusan  BasatAam). 

the  king  of  Mesopotamia  who  oppressed  Israel  during 
eight  years  in  the  generation  immediately  following 
Joshua  (Judg.  iii.  8).  The  seat  of  his  dominion 
was  probably  the  region  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Khabour,  to  which  the  name  of  Mesopotamia 
always  attached  in  a  special  way.  In  the  early  cu- 
neiform inscriptions  this  country  appears  to  be  quite 
distinct  from  Assyria ;  it  is  inhabited  by  a  people 
called  NaVri,  who  are  divided  into  a  vast  number 
of  petty  tribes  and  offer  but  little  resistance  to  the 
Assyrian  armies.  No  centralised  monarchy  is  fouud, 
but  as  none  of  the  Anyrian  historical  inscriptions 
date  earlier  than  about  B.C.  1100,  which  is  some 
centuries  later  than  the  time  of  Chushan,  it  is  of 
course  quite  possible  that  a  very  different  condition 
of  things  may  have  existed  in  his  day.  In  the  weak 
and  divided  state  of  Western  Asia  at  this  time,  it 
was  easy  for  a  brave  and  skilful  chief  to  build  up 
rapidly  a  vast  power,  which  was  apt  to  crumble 
away  almost  as  quickly.  The  case  of  Solomon  is 
an  instance.  Chushan- Risbathaim's  yoke  was  broken 
from  the  neck  of  the  people  of  Israel  at  the  end  of 
eight  years  by  Othniel,  Caleb's  nephew  (Judg.  iii. 
10),  and  nothing  more  is  heard  of  Mesopotamia  as 
an  aggressive  power.  The  rise  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, about  B.C.  1270,  would  naturally  reduce  the 
bordering  nations  to  insignificance.  [6.  R.] 

CHU'6I(Xo*t;  Alex.  Xowrti;  Vnlg.  omits), 
a  place  named  only  in  Judith  vii.  18,  as  near  Ekre- 
bel,  and  upon  the  brook  Mochmur.  It  was  doubt- 
less in  central  Palestine,  but  all  the  names  appear 
to  be  very  corrupt,  and  are  not  recognisable. 

CHUZA  (properly  OHUZAS),  Xov(as,  the 
Mrpovos,  or  house-steward  of  Herod  (Antipas), 

whose  wife  Johanna  {'laiwa,  ninV),  having  been 

healed  by  our  Lord  either  of  possession  by  an  evil 
spirit  or  of  a  disease,  became  attached  to  that  body 
of  women  who  accompanied  Him  on  his  journeyings 
(Luke  viii.3);  and,  together  with  Mary  Magdalen  and 
Mary  the  mother  [?]  of  James,  having  come  early 
to  the  sepulchre  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, to  bring  spices  and  oiutments  to  complete  the 
burial,  brought  word  to  the  apostles  that  the  Lord 
was  risen  (Luke  xxiv.  10).  [H.  A.] 

CICCAB033).  [Jordan;  Topoqraphica 
Terms.] 

CILICIA  (KtAurfa),  a  maritime  province  in 
the  S.E.  of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  on  Pamphylia  in 
the  W.,  Lycnonia  and  Cappadocia  in  the  N.,  and 
Syria  in  the  E.  Lofty  mountain  chains  separate  it 
from  these  provinces,  Mods  Amanus  from  Syria,  and 
Antitaurus  from  Cappadocia:  these  barriers  can 
be  surmounted  only  by  a  few  difficult  passes ; 
the  former  by  the  Portae  Amanides  at  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  the  Pinarus,  the  latter  by  the  Portae 
Ciliciae  near  the  sources  of  the  Cydnus ;  towards 
the  S.  however  an  outlet  was  afforded  between  the 
Sinus  Issicus  and  the  spurs  of  Amanus  for  a  road, 
which  afterwards  crossed  the  Portae  Syria*  in  the 
direction  of  Antioch."  The  sea-coast  is  rock-bound 
in  the  W.,  low  and  shelving  in  the  E. ;  the  chief 
rivers,  Sarus,  Cydnus,  and  Calycadnus,  were  in- 

*  Hence  the  cios©  connexion  which  existed  between 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  as  indicated  in  Acts  xv.  23,  41 ; 
Gal.  i.  11. 
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accessible  to  vessels  of  any  size  from  sand-bars 
formed  at  their  mouths.  The  western  portion  of 
the  province  is  intersected  with  the  ridges  of  Anti- 
taurus,  and  was  denominated  Trachaea,  rough,  in 
contradistinction  to  Pedias,  the  level  district  in 
the  E.  The  latter  portion  was  remarkable  for  its 
beauty  and  fertility,  as  well  as  for  its  luxurious 
climate :  hence  it  became  a  favourite  residence  of 
the  Oreek*  after  its  incorporation  into  the  Macedo- 
nian empire,  and  its  capital  Tarsus  was  elevated 
into  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  school  of  philosophy. 
The  connexion  between  the  Jews  and  Cilicia  dates 
from  the  time  when  it  became  part  of  the  Syrian 
kingdom.  Antiochus  the  Great  is  said  to  have 
introduced  2000  families  of  the  Jews  into  Asia 
Minor,  many  of  whom  probably  settled  in  Cilicia 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3,  §4).  In  the  Apostolic  age 
they  were  still  there  in  considerable  numbers 
(Acts  vi.  9).  Cilician  mercenaries,  probably  from 
Trachaea,  served  in  the  body-guard  of  Alexander 
Jannaeus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13,  §5;  B.  J.  i.  4, 
$3).  Josephus  identified  Cilicia  with  the  Tarshish 
of  Gen.  x.  4;  Bapabs  Si  Bapatis,  oSrus  yap 
iicaXflTo  to  ■wdkcubv  $  KiAiKta  (Ant.  i.  6,  §1). 
Cilicia  was  from  its  geographical  position  the  high 
road  between  Syria  and  the  West ;  it  was  also  the 
native  country  of  St.  Paul ;  hence  it  was  visited  by 
him,  firstly,  soon  after  his  conversion  (Gal.  i.  21 ; 
Acts  ix.  30),  on  which  occasion  he  probably  founded 
the  church  there ;  and  again  in  his  second  apostolical 
journey,  when  he  entered  it  on  the  side  of  Syria, 
and  crossed  Antitaurus  by  the  Pylae  Ciliciae  into 
Lycaonia  (Acts  xv.  41).  [W.  L.  B.] 

CINNAMON  ()D3p,  J1D3J5  ;  Kwipapov  ; 
ci/mamomum),  a  well-known  aromatic  substance, 
the  rind  of  the  Laurra  ciimamomum,  called  Ko- 
runda-gauhah  in  Ceylon.  It  is  mentioned  in  Ex. 
xxx.  23  as  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the  holy 
anointing  oil,  which  Moses  was  commanded  to  pre- 
pare— in  Prov.  vii.  17  as  a  perfume  for  the  bed — 
and  in  Cant.  iv.  14  as  one  of  the  plants  of  the 
gaiden  which  is  the  image  of  the  spouse.  In  Rev. 
xviii.  13  it  is  enumerated  among  the  merchandize  of 
the  great  Babylou.  "  It  was  imported  into  Judaea 
by  the  Phoenicians  or  by  the  Arabians,  and  is  now 
found  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  China,  &c.,  but  chiefly, 
and  of  the  best  quality,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Ceylon, 
whe.e  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  and  the  atmosphere 
moist  with  the  prevalent  southern  winds.  The 
stem  and  boughs  of  the  cinnamon-tree  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  double  rind,  the  exterior  being  whitish 
or  grey,  and  almost  inodorous  and  tasteless;  but 
the  inner  one,  which  consists  properly  of  two  closely 
connected  rinds,  furnishes,  if  dried  in  the  sun,  that 
much-valued  browu  cinnamon  which  is  imported 
to  us  in  the  shape  of  fine  thin  barks,  eight  or  ten 
of  which  lolled  one  into  the  other  form  sometimes 
a  quill.  It  is  this  inner  rind  which  is  called  in 
Ex.  xxx.  23,  DtJ'S'JDSp, "spicy cinnamon"  (Kalisch 

ad  foe.).  From  the  coarser  pieces  oil  of  cinnamon 
is  obtained,  and  a  finer  kind  of  oil  is  also  got  by 
boiling  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  tree.  This  last  is  used 
in  the  composition  of  incense,  and  diffuses  a  most 
delightful  scent  when  burning. 

Herodotus  (iii.  Ill)  ascribes  to  the  Greek  word 
Kivvdpafiov  a  Phoenician,  i.  c.  a  Semitic  origin. 
His  words  are:  SpviSas  ti  Ktyovai  fityi\as 
<pop4ttv  ravra  ti.  xdpipfa,  ret  queis  ivb  QoAkwv 
fiaB6irrts  KiwipMuov  KaXiop.tv. 

The  inclining  of  the  Hob.  root  D3p  if  doubtful. 


The  Arab.  ^jji  =  to  smell  offensively  like  rancid 

nut-oil.  Gesenins  suggests  that  the  word  might 
have  had  the  notion  of  lifting  up  or  standing  up- 
right, like  njj5(  J*p,  |3p^  and  so  be  identical  with 
il3p,  carina,  calamus,  which  the  cinnamon-rind 

resembles  in  form  when  prepared  for  the  market, 
and  has  hence  been  called  in  the  later  Latin  can- 
nella,  in  Italian  canella,  and  in  French  canelle. 
Gesenins  (T/ies.  1223)  corrects  his  former  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  (in  Lex.  Han.)  from  H3p,  as  being 
contrary  to  grammatical  analogy.        *  \w.  D.] 

CIN'NEBOTH,  ALL  (nil|3  ;  «wa*  tV 
Xtyrtpit ;  universam  Ceneroth),  a  district  named 
with  the  "  land  of  Naphtali "  and  other  northern 
places  as  having  been  laid  waste  by  Benhadad  king 
of  Damascus,  the  ally  of  Asa  king  of  Judah  (1  K.  xv. 
20).  It  probably  took  its  name  from  the  adjacent 
city  or  lake  of  the  same  name  (in  other  passages  of 
the  A.  V.  spelt  Chinneroth)  ;  and  was  possibly 
the  small  enclosed  district  north  of  Tiberias,  and  by 
the  side  of  the  lake,  afterwards  known  as  "the 
plain  of  Gennesareth."  The  expression  "  All  Cin- 
neroth  "  is  unusual  and  may  be  compared  with  "All 
Bithron," — probably,  like  this,  a  district  and  not  a 
town.  *  [G.] 

CIEA'MA .  The  people  of  Cirania  (fa  Kipauaj ; 
Gr  imas)  and  Gabdes  came  up  with  Zorobabel  from 
Babylon  (1  Esdr.  v.  20).  [Kamah.] 

cikcumcision  (rb*eo ;  Trfptrofij) ;  circum- 

cisio)  was  peculiarly,  though  not  exclusively,  a 
Jevish  rite.  It  was  enjoined  upon  Abraham,  the 
father  of  the  nation,  by  God,  at  the  institution, 
and  as  the  token,  of  the  Covenant,  which  assuied  to 
him  and  his  descendants  the  promise  of  the  Messiah 
(Gen.  xvii.).  It  was  thus  made  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  Jewish  nationality.  Every  male  child 
was  to  be  circumcised  when  eight  days  old  (Lev. 
xii.  3)  on  pain  of  death ;  a  penalty  which,  in  the 
case  of  Moses,  appears  to  hare  been  demanded  of 
the  father,  when  the  Lord  "  sought  to  kill  him " 
because  his  son  was  uncircumcised  ( Ex.  iv.  24-26). 
If  the  eighth  day  were  a  Sabbath  the  rite  was  not 
postponed  (John  vii.  22, 23).  Slaves,  whether  home- 
born  or  purchased,  were  circumcised  (Gen.  xvii. 
12,  13) ;  and  foreigners  must  have  their  males  cir- 
cumcised before  they  could  be  allowed  to  partake  of 
the  possover  (Ex.  xii.  48),  or  become  Jewish  citizens 
(Jud.  xiv.  10.  See  also  Esth.  viii.  17,  where  for  Heb. 
DHfPnD,  "became  Jews,"  the  LXX.  have  ir«p«- 

Tipmno  Kal  'lovSdu(ov).  The  operation,  which 
was  performed  with  a  sharp  instrument  (Ex.  iv. 
25 ;  Josh.  v.  2  [Knife]  ),  was  a  painful  one,  at 
least  to  grown  persons  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25 ;  Josh.  v.  8). 
It  seems  to  have  been  customary  to  name  a  child 
when  it  was  circumcised  (Luke  i.  59). 

Various  explanations  have  been  given  of  the 
feet,  that,  though  the  Israelites  practised  circum- 
cision in  Egypt,  they  neglected  it  entirely  during 
their  journeying  in  the  wilderness  (Josh.  v.  5). 
The  most  satisfactory  account  of  the  matter  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  the  nation,  while  bearing  the 
punishment  of  disobedience  in  its  forty  years'  wan- 
dering, was  regarded  as  under  a  temporary  i  ejec- 
tion by  God,  and  was  therefore  prohibited  from 
using  the  sign  of  the  Covenant,  This  agrees  with 
the  mention  of  their  disobedience  and  its  punish- 
ment, which  immediately  follows  in  the  passage 
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In  Joshua  (t.  6),  and  with  the  words  (v.  9)  "  This 
day  have  I  rolled  away  the  reproach  of  Egypt 
from  off  yon."  The  "  reproach  of  Egypt"  was  the 
threatened  taunt  of  their  former  masters  that  God 
had  brought  them  into  the  wilderness  to  slay  them 
(Ex.  xxxii.  12 ;  Num.  xiv.  13-16 ;  Deut.  iz.  28), 
which,  so  long  as  they  remained  uncircumcised  and 
wanderers  in  the  desert  for  their  sin,  was  in  danger 
of  foiling  npon  them.  (Other  views  of  the  pas- 
sage are  given  and  discussed  in  Keil's  Commentary 
on  Joshua,  in  Clark's  Thml.  Libr.  129,  &o.) 

The  use  of  circumcision  by  other  nations  besides 
the  Jews  is  to  be  gathered  almost  entirely  from 
sources  extraneous  to  the  Bible.  The  rite  has  been 
found  to  prevail  extensively  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times ;  and  among  some  nations,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Abyssinians,  Nubians,  modern  Egyp- 
tians, and  Hottentots,  a  similar  custom  is  said  to  be 
practised  by  both  sexes  (see  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia, 
article  Circumcision).  The  biblical  notice  of  the 
rite  describes  it  as  distinctively  Jewish ;  so  that  in 
the  N.  T.  "  the  circumcision  (jj  wtptropcfi)  and 
the  nncircumcision  (4  &Kpo$v<rrla)  are  frequently 
used  as  synonyms  for  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles. 
Circumcision  certainly  belonged  to  thet  Jews  as  it 
did  to  no  other  people,  by  virtue  of  its  divine 
institution,  of  the  religious  privileges  which  were 
attached  to  it,  and  of  the  strict  regulations  which 
enforced  its  observance.  Moreover,  the  0.  T.  his- 
tory incidentally  discloses  the  fact  that  many,  if 
not  all,  of  the  nations  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact  were  uncircumcised.  One  tribe  of  the 
Canaanites,  the  Hivites,  were  so,  as  appears  from 
the  story  of  Hamor  and  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiv.). 
To  the  Philistines  the  epithet  "  uncircumcised  "  is 
constantly  applied  (Jndg.  xiv.  3,  &c.  Hence  the 
force  of  the  narrative,  1  Sam.  xviii.  25-27).  From 
the  great  unwillingness  of  Zipporah  to  allow  her  son 
to  be  circumcised  (Ex.  iv.  25)  it  would  seem  that  the 
Midianites,  though  descended  from  Abraham  by 
Ketorah  (Gen.  xxv.  2),  did  not  practise  the  rite. 
The  expression  "  lying  uncircumcised,"  or  "  lying 
with  the  uncircumcised,"  as  used  by  Ezekiel  (c. 
xxxii.)  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  others, 
does  not  necessarily  affirm  anything  either  way,  as 
to  the  actual  practice  of  circumcision  by  those 
nations.  The  origin  of  the  custom  amongst  one 
large  section  of  those  Gentiles  who  follow  it,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  biblical  record  of  the  circumcision 
of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xvii.  25).  Josephus  relates  that 
the  Arabians  circumcise  after  the  thirteenth  year, 
because  Ishmael,  the  founder  of  their  nation,  was 
circumcised  at  that  age  {  Ant.  i.  12,  §2 ;  see  Lane's 
Mod.  Eg.  ch.  ii.).  Though  Mohammed  did  not 
enjoin  circumcision  in  the  Koran,  he  was  circum- 
cised himself,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  coun- 
try ;  and  circumcision  is  now  as  common  amongst 
the  Mohammedans  as  amongst  the  Jews. 

Another  passage  in  the  Bible  has  been  thought 
by  some  to  speak  of  certain  Gentile  nations  as  cir- 
cumcised.   In  Jer.  ix.  25,  26  (Heb.  24,  25)  the 

expression  v.  24)  which  is  trans- 

lated in  the  A.  V.  "all  them  which  are  circumcised 
with  the  uncircumcised,"  is  rendered  by  Michaelis 
and  Ewald  "  all  the  uncircumcised  circumcised 
ones,"  and  the  passage  understood  to  describe  the 
Egyptians,  Jews,  Edomites,  Ammonites,  and  Moab- 
ites,  as  alike  circumcised  in  flesh  and  uncircumcised 
in  heart.  But,  whatever  meaning  be  assigned  to 
the  particular  expression  (Kosenmuller  agrees  with 
the  A.  V. ;  Maurer  mggests  "circumcised  in  fbre- 
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skin  "),  the  next  verse  mokes  a  plain  distinction 
between  two  classes,  of  which  all  the  Gentiles 

(D^JfTvil),  including  surely  the  Egyptians  and 

others  just  named,  was  one,  and  the  house  of 
Israel  the  other ;  the  former  being  uncircumcised 
both  in  flesh  and  heart,  the  latter,  though  possess-, 
iog  the  outward  rite  yet  destitute  of  the  corre- 
sponding state  of  heart,  and  therefore  to  be  visited 
as  though  uncircumcised.  The  difficulty  that  then 
arises,  viz.,  that  the  Egyptians  are  called  uncir- 
cumcised, whereas  Herodotus  and  others  state  that 
they  were  circumcised,  has  been  obviated  by  sup- 
posing those  statements  to  refer  only  to  the  priests 
and  those  initiated  into  the  mysteries,  so  that  the 
nation  generally  might  still  be  spoken  of  as  uncir- 
cumcised (Herod,  ii.  36,  37,  104 ;  and  Wesseliug 
and  Bahr  in  loc.).  The  testimony  of  Herodotus 
must  be  received  with  caution,  especially  as  he  asserts 
(ii.  104)  that  the  Syrians  in  Palestine  confessed  to 
having  received  circumcision  from  the  Egyptians. 
I  If  he  means  the  Jews,  the  assertion,  though  it  has 
been  ably  defended  (see  Spencer,  de  Ley.  Hebr.,  i. 
5.  §iv.)  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Gen.  xvii. ;  John 

vii.  22.  If  other  Syrian  tribes  are  intended,  we 
have  the  contradiction  of  Josephus,  Who  writes,  *'  It 
is  evident  that  no  other  of  the  Syrians  that  live  in 
Palestine  besides  us  alone  are  circumcised  "  (Ant. 

viii.  10,  §3.  See  Whiston's  note  there).  Of  the 
I  other  nations  mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  the  Moabites 

and  Ammonites  were  descended  from  Lot,  who  had 
left  Abraham  before  he  received  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision ;  and  the  Edomites  cannot  be  shown  to  have 
been  circumcised  until  they  were  compelled  to  be  so 
by  Hyicanus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  9,  §1).  The  sub- 
ject is  fully  discussed  by  Michaelis  (Commentaries 
on  the  Lava  of  Moses,  iv.  3,  clxxxiv.-clxxxvi.). 

The  process  of  restoring  a  circumcised  person  to 
his  natuial  condition  by  a  surgical  operation  was 
sometimes  undergone  (Celsus,  de  Be  Medico,  vii. 
25).  Some  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  wishing  to  assimilate  themselves  to  the 
heathen  around  them,  built  a  gymnasium  {yv^iva- 
vioy)  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  they  might  not  be 
known  to  be  Jews  when  they  appeared  naked  in 
the  games,  "made  themselves  uncircumcised"  (1 
Mace.  i.  15,  hrolnoa»  tavrots  Anpo/Jworfaj ;  fece- 
runt  sibi  praeputia ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  §5,  1,  tV 
T&y  aiSolvv  Ttptron^v  beucaKinrrtat,  K.T.A.). 
Against  having  recourse  to  this  practice,  from  au 
excessive  anti-Judaistic  tendency,  St.  Paul  cautions 
the  Corinthians  in  the  words  "  Was  any  one  called 
being  circumcised,  let  him  not  become  uncircum- 
cised "  (u,ii  iTrarxiaSu,  1  Cor.  vii.  18).  See  the 
Essay  of  Groddeck,  De  Judaeis  praeputium,  &c,  in 
Schottgen's  Hor.  Hebr.  ii. 

The  attitude  which  Christianity,  at  its  intro- 
duction, assumed  towards  circumcision  was  one  of 
absolute  hostility,  so  far  as  the  necessity  of  the 
rite  to  salvation,  or  its  possession  of  any  religious 
or  moral  worth  were  concerned  (Acts  xv. ;  Gal.  v. 

2)  .  But  while  the  Apostles  resolutely  forbade  its 
imposition  by  authority  on  the  Gentiles,  they  made 
no  objection  to  its  practice,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
feeling  or  expediency.  St.  Paul,  who  would  by  no 
means  consent  to  the  demand  for  Titus,  who  was  a 
Greek,  to  be  circumcised  (Gal.  ii.  3-5),  on  another 
occasion  had  Timothy  circumcised  to  conciliate  the 
Jews,  and  that  he  might  preach  to  them  with 
more  effect  as  being  one  of  themselves  (Acts  xvi. 

3)  .  The  Abyssinian  Christians  still  practise  cir 
cumcision  as  a  national  custom,     lu  accordance 
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with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  those  who  ascribed 
efficacy  to  the  mere  outward  rite,  are  spoken  of  in 
the  N.  T.  almost  with  contempt  as  "  the  concision  " 
or  "  amputation "  (tJjk  raroTofi^K ! ;  while  the 
claim  to  be  the  true  circumcision  is  vindicated  for 
Christians  themselves  (Phil.  iii.  2,  3).  An  ethical 
idea  is  attached  to  circumcision  even  in  the  0.  T., 
where  uncircumcised  lips  (Ex.  vi.  12,  30),  or  ears 
(Jer.  vi.  10),  or  hearts  (Lev.  xxvi.  41)  are  spoken 
of,  t.  e.\  either  stammering  or  dull,  closed  as  it 

were  with  a  foreskin  (Gesen.  Heb.  Lex.  s.  v.  b^V), 

or  rather  rebellious  and  unholy  (Deut.  xxx.  6; 
Jer.  iv.  4),  because  circumcision  was  the  symbol  of 
purity  (see  Is.  Iii.  1 ).  Thus  the  fruit  of  a  tree  is 
called  uncircumcised,  or  in  other  words  unclean 
(Lev.  xix.  23).  Ill  the  N.  T.  the  ethical  and  spi- 
ritual idea  of  puritv  and  holiness  is  fullv  developed 
(Col.  ii.  11,  13 ;  Rom.  ii.  28,  29).      [T.  T.  P.] 

CIS  (Rec.  T.  Kii ;  Lachm.  with  ABCD,  Ktls ; 
Cis),  Acts  xiii.  21.    [KiSH,  1.] 

CI'SAI  (Kuro/or ;  Cis),  Esth.  xi.  2.  [Kisii,  2.] 

CISTERN  ("to-  from  1K3,  dig  or  6ore,  Gesen. 

176 ;  usually  \ixxos ;  cistern*  or  locus),  a  re- 
ceptacle for  water,  either  conducted  from  an  external 
spring,  or  proceeding  from  rain-fall. 

The  dryness  of  the  summer  months  between  May 
and  September,  in  Syria,  and  the  scarcity  of  springs 
in.  many  parts  of  the  country,  make  it  necessary  to 
collect  in  reservoirs  and  cisterns  the  rain-water,  of 
which  abundance  falls  in  the  intermediate  period 
(Shaw,  Travels,  335 ;  S.  Jerome,  quoted  by  Har- 
mer,  i.  148 ;  Robinson,  i.  430 ;  Kitto,  Phys.  Qeogr. 
of  V.  L.  302,  303).  Thus  the  cistern  is  essentially 

distinguished  from  the  living  spring  JJJ?  Ain;  but 
from  the  well  "KQ,  Beer,  only  in  the  fact  that  Beer 
is  almost  always  used  to  denote  a  place  ordinarily 
containing  water  rising  on  the  spot,  while  "1^3,  Bor, 
is  often  used  for  a  dry  pit,  or  one  that  may  be  left 
dry  at  pleasure  (Stanley,  S.  $  P.  512, 514).  [Al.v.] 
The  larger  sort  of  public  tanks  or  reservoirs,  in 
Arabic,  Birkeh,  Hebr.  Berecah,  are  usually  called 
in  A.  V.  •'  pool,"  while  for  the  smaller  and  more 
private  it  is  convenient  to  reserve  the  name  cis- 
tern. 

Both  birkehs  and  cisterns  are  frequent  throughout 
the  whole  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  them  the  rocky  nature  of  the  ground 
affords  peculiar  facilities  either  in  original  excava- 
tion, or  by  enlargement  of  natural  cavities.  Dr. 
Robinson  remarks  that  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
hill  country  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  are  in  the 
habit  of  collecting  water  during  the  rainy  season  in 
tanks  and  cisterns,  in  the  cities  and  fields,  and  along 
the  high  roads,  for  the  sustenance  of  themselves 
and  their  flocks,  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  passing 
traveller.  Many  of  these  are  obviously  antique, 
and  exist  along  ancient  roads  now  deserted.  On 
the  long  forgotten  way  from  Jericho  to  Bethel, 
"  broken  cisterns  "  of  high  antiquity  are  found  at 
regular  intervals.  Jerusalem,  described  by  Strabo 
as  well  supplied  with  water,  in  a  dry  neighbourhood 
(xvi.  p.  760),  depends  mainly  for  this  upon  its 
citterns,  of  which  almost  every  private  house  pos- 
sesses one-or  more,  excavated  in  the  rock  on  which 
the  city  is  built.  The  following  are  the  dimensions 
of  4,  belonging  to  the  house  in  which  !>r.  I!,  re- 
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sided.  (1.)  15  ft.  XBX  12  deep.  (2.)  8x4x  15 
(3.)  10  X 10  X 15.  (4.)  30  X  30  X  20.  The  cis- 
terns have  usually  a  round  opening  at  the  top, 
sometimes  built  up  with  stonework  above  and  fur- 
nished with  a  curb  and  a  wheel  for  the  bucket  (EccL 
xii.  6),  so  that  they  have  externally  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  ordinary  well.  The  water  is  con- 
ducted into  them  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  with  care  remains 
sweet  during  the  whole  summer  and  autumn.  In 
this  manner  most  of  the  larger  houses  and  pubho 
buildings  are  supplied  (Rob.,  i.  324,  5).  Josephus 
(B.  J.  iv.  4,  §4)  describes  the  abundant  provision 
for  water  supply  in  the  towers  and  fortresses  of 
Jerusalem,  a  supply  which  has  contributed  greatly 
to  its  capacity  for  defence,  while  the  dryness  of  the 
neighbourhood,  verifying  Strabo's  expression  r)fr 
KvnKq>  x^P""  ^Xoy  ^wpa*  itai  tarvtpov,  has  in 
all  cases  hindered  the  operations  of  besiegers. 
Thus  Hezekiah  stopped  the  supply  of  water  out- 
side the  city  in  anticipation  of  the  attack  of 
Sennacherib  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  3,  4).  The  progress 
of  Antiochus  Sidetes,  B.C.  134,  was  at  first  retarded 
by  want  of  water,  though  this  want  was  afterwards 
unexpectedly  relieved  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  8  §2; 
Clinton,  iii.  p.  331).  Josephus  also  imputes  to 
divine  interposition  the  supply  of  water  with  which 
the  army  of  Titus  was  furnished  after  suffering 
from  want  of  it  (B.  J.  v.  9,  §4).  The  crusaders 
also  during  the  siege  a.d.  1099,  were  harassed  by 
extreme  want  of  water  while  the  besieged  were 
fully  supplied  (Matth.  Paris,  Hist.  pp.  46,  49,  ed. 
Wat.).  The  defence  of  Masada  by  Joseph,  brother 
of  Herod,  against  Antigonus,  was  enabled  to  be  pro- 
longed, owing  to  an  unexpected  replenishing  of  the 
cisterns  by  a  shower  of  rain  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  15, 
§2),  and  in  a  subsequent  passage  he  describes  the  cis- 
terns and  reservoirs,  by  which  that  fortress  was  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  water,  as  he  had  previously 
done  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem  and  Machaerus  {B.J. 
iv.  4,  §4,  iv.  6,  §2,  vii.  8,  §3).  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  says  very  little  water  is  found  at  Jerusalem, 
but  the  inhabitants  drink  rain-water,  which  they 
collect  in  their  houses  {Early  Trav.,  84). 

Burckhardt  mentions  cisterns  belonging  to  pri- 
vate houses,  among  other  places,  at  Sermein  near 
Aleppo  (Syria,  p.  121),  El  Bare,  in  the  Oiontes 
valley  (p.  132),  Miami  and  Missema  in  the  Lejah 
(pp.  110,  112,  118),  Tiberias  (p.  331),  Kerek  in 
Moab  (p.  377),  Mount  Tabor  (p.  334).  Of  some 
at  Hableb,  near  Gilgal,  the  dimensions  are  given 
by  Robinson:  — (1.)  7  ft.  X5X3  deep.  (2.) 
'Nearly  the  same  as  (1).  (3.)  12x9x8.  They 
have  one  or  two  steps  to  descend  into  them,  as  is 
the  case  with  one  near  Gaza,  now  disused,  described 
by  Sandys  as  "  a  mighty  cistern,  filled  only  by  the 
rain-water,  and  descended  into  by  stain  of  stone " 
(Sandys,  p.  150;  Robinson,  ii.  39).  Of  those  at 
Hableh,  some  were  covered  with  flat  stones  resting 
on  arches,  some  entirely  open,  and  all  evidently 
ancient  (Robinson,  iii.  137). 

Empty  cisterns  were  sometimes  used  as  prisons 
and  places  of  confinement.  Joseph  was  cast  into  a 
"pit,"  "li3  (Gen.  xxxvii.  22),  and  his  "dungeon" 
in  Egvpt  is  called  by  the  same  name  (xli.  14).  Je- 
remiah was  thrown  into  a  miry  though  empty 
cistern,  whose  depth  is  indicated  by  the  cords  used 
to  let  him  down  (Jer.  xxxviii  6).  To  this  prison 
tradition  has  assigned  a  locality  near  the  gate  called 
Herod's  gate  (Hasselquist,  140,  Maundrell,  Early 
Tnw.  448).  Vitmvius  ( viii.  7)  describes  the  method 
in  use  in  his  day  for  constructing  water  tanks,  but 
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the  native  rock  of  Palestine  usually  superseded  the 
necessity  of  more  art  in  this  work  than  is  sufficient 
to  excavate  a  basin  of  the  required  dimensions. 

The  city  of  Alexandria  is  supplied  with  water  con- 
tained in  arched  cisterns  supported  by  pillars,  extend- 
ing under  a  great  part  of  the  old  city  (Van  Egmont, 
Travels,  ii.  134).  [Pool  ;  Well.]   [H.  W.  P.] 

CITHERN  (=cithara,  KtSdpa,  1  Mace.  iv. 
54),  a  musical  instrument  most  probably  of  Greek 
origin,  employed  by  the  Chaldeans  at  balls  and 
rcuts,  and  introduced  by  the  Hebrews  into  Pales- 
tine on  their  return  thither  after  the  Babylonian 
captivity.  The  cithern  was  of  the  guitar  species, 
and  was  known  at  a  later  period  as  the  Cittern, 
under  which  name  it  is  mentioned  by  the  old  dra- 
matists as  having  constituted  part  of  the  furniture 
of  a  barber's  shop.  Of  the  same  species  is  the 
Cither  or  Zither  of  Southern  Germany,  Tyrol,  and 
Switzerland. 

With  respect  to  the  shape  of  the  Cithern  or  Ci- 
thara  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha,  the  opinion  ot  the 
learned  is  divided :  according  to  some  it  resembled 
in  form  the  Greek  delta  A,  others  represent  it  as  a 
half-moon,  and  others  again  like  the  modern  guitar. 
In  many  eastern  countries  it  is  still  in  use  with 
strings,  varying  in  number  from  three  to  twenty- 
four.  Under  the  name  of  Koothir,  the  traveller 
Niebuhr  describes  it  as  a  wooden-plate  or  dish,  with 
a  hole  beneath  and  a  piece  of  skin 
stretched  above  like  a  drum.  Two 
sticks,  joined  after  the  manner  of 
a  tan,  pass  through  the  skin  at 
the  end,  and  where  the  two  sticks 
stand  apart,  they  are  connected 
by  a  transversal  piece  of  wood. 
From  the  upper  end  of  this  wooden 
triangle  to  the  point  below  are 
fastened  five  chords,  which  at  a 
little  distance  above  their  junc- 
tion, pass  over  a  bridge,  like  the 
strings  of  a  violin.  The  chords 
i  un»m.        are  mg(je  ^  yjbrgte  by  means  of 

a  leather  thong  fastened  to  one  of  the  lateral  sticks 
of  the  triangle.  In  Mendelssohn's  edition  of  the 
Psalms,  representations  are  given  of  the  several 
musical  instruments  met  with  in  the  sacred  Books, 
and  Koothir  or  Kotliros  is  described  by  the  accom- 
panying figure. 

The  Citbara,  if  it  be  not  the  same  with,  resem- 
bles very  closely  the  instruments  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Psalms,  under  the  denominations  of  1133, 
respectively  rendered  in  the  A.V.  "harp," 
"  psaltery,"  "  organ."  In  Chnldee,  Citham  is  trans- 
lated DhJIi?,  the  Keri  for  Di")JVp  (Dan.  iii.  5). 
In  the  A.  V.,  DltHp  is  rendered  "  harp,"  and  the 

same  word  is  employed  instead  of  Cithern  (1  Mace, 
iv.  54)  in  Robert  Barker's  edition  of  the  English 
Bible,  London,  1615.  Gesenius  considers  Cithara 
as  the  same  with  harp;  but  Luther  translates  m- 
Bdpcus  by  mit  Pfeifen,  "  with  pipes."  (See  Biour 
to  Mendelssohn's  Psalms,  2nd  Pref. ;  Niebuhr,  Tra- 
vel* ;  Furstf  s  Concordance.    Gesenius  on  the  word 

Dinnp.)  [D.  w.  m.] 

CITIES  (1.  Dny,  plur.  of  both  Ar,  and 
also  Tp,  Ir,  from  "fly,  to  keep  watch— Ga.  1004, 
5 ;  once  (Judg  x.  4)  in  plur.  D'"}^,  for  the  sake 
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of  a  play  with  the  tame  word,  plur.  of  fj) 

a  young  ass  ;  wfatts ;  cvsitates,  or  urbes.    2.  JVTp, 

Kirjafh;  once  in  dual,  DW"ip,  Kirjathain  (Num. 

xxxii.  37),  from  DTjJ,  approach  at  an  enemy, 

prefixed  as  a  name  to  many  names  of  towns  on  both 
sides  of  the  Jordan  existing  before  the  conquest, 
as  Kirjath-Arba,  probably  the  most  ancient  name 
for  city,  but  seldom  used  in  prose  as  a  general 
name  for  town  (Ges.  1236;  Stanley,  S.  #  P. 
App.  §80). 

The  classification  of  the  human  race  into  dwellers 
in  towns  and  nomade  wanderers  (Gen.  iv.  20,  22) 
seems  to  be  intimated  by  the  etymological  sense  of 
both  words,  Ar,  or  Ir,  and  Kirjath,  viz.  as  places 
of  security  against  an  enemy,  distinguished  from 
the  un walled  village  or  hamlet,  whose  resistance  is 
more  easily  overcome  by  the  marauding  tribes  of 
the  desert.  This  distinction  is  found  actually  ex- 
isting in  countries,  as  Persia  and  Arabia,  in  which 
the  tent-dwellers  are  found,  like  the  Kechabites, 
almost  side  by  side  with  the  dwellers  in  cities, 
sometimes  even  sojourning  within  them,  but  not 
amalgamated  with  the  inhabitants,  and  in  general 
making  the  desert  their  home,  and,  unlike  the 
Kechabites,  robbery  their  undissembled  occupation 
(Judg.  v.  7 ;  Jer.  xxxv.  9,  1 1 ;  Fraser,  Persia, 
366,  380;  Malcolm,  Sketches  of  Persia,  147- 
156 ;  Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bedouins,  i.  157 ; 
Wells  ted,  Travels  in  Arabia,  i.  335 ;  Porter,  Da- 
mascus, ii.  96, 181, 188;  Vaux,  Nineveh  and  Pcr- 
sepolis,  c.  ii.  note  a:  Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  272 ; 
Nin.  4-  Bab.  141).  [Villages.] 

The  earliest  notice  in  Scripture  of  city-building 
is  of  Enoch  by  Cain,  in  the  land  of  his  "  exile" 
(Ti3,  Nod,  Gen.  iv.  17).  After  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  the  descendants  of  Nimrod  founded  Babel, 
Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar, 
and  Asshur,  a  branch  from  the  same  stock,  built 
Nineveh,  Rehoboth-by-the-river,  Calah,  and  Resen, 
the  last  being  "  a  great  city."  A  subsequent  pas- 
sage mentions  Sidon,  Gaza,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Ad- 
mah,  Zeboira,  and  Lasha,  as  cities  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  but  without  implying  for  them  antiquity  equal 
to  that  of  Nineveh  and  the  rest  (Gen.  x.  10-12,  19, 
xi.  3,  9,  xxxvi.  37).  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  supposes,  1 . 
that  the  expedition  of  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.)  was 
prior  to  the  building  of  Babylon  or  Nineveh,  indicat- 
ing a  migration  or  conquest  from  Persia  or  Assyria ; 
2.  that  by  Nimrod  is  to  be  understood,  not  an  indi- 
vidual, but  a  name  denoting  the  "settlers"  in  the 
Assyrian  plain ;  and  3.  that  the  names  Rehoboth, 
Calah,  &c.,  when  first  mentioned,  only  denoted  sites 
of  buildings  afterwards  erected.  He  supposes  that 
Nineveh  was  built  about  1250  B.C.,  and  Calah 
about  a  century  later,  while  Babylon  appears  to 
have  existed  in  the  15th  century  b.c.  If  this  be 
correct,  we  must  infer  that  the  places  then  attacked, 
Sodom,  Gomorrah,  &c.,  were  cities  of  higher  an- 
tiquity than  Nineveh  or  Babylon,  inasmuch  as 
when  they  were  destroyed  a  few  years  later,  they 
were  cities  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  The  name 
Kirjathaim,  "double-city"  (Ges.  1236),  indicates 
an  existing  city,  and  not  only  a  site.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  remains  of  cine  buildings  existing 
in  Moab  are  evidently  very  ancient,  if  not,  in  some 
cases,  the  same  as  those  erected  by  the  aboriginal 
Emims  and  Kephaims.  (See  also  the  name  Avith, 
"ruins,"  Ges.  1000;  Gen.  xix.  1,  29,  xxxvi.  35; 
Is.  xxiii.  13 ;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eij.  i.  308 ;  Layard, 
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Nfn.  4r  Bab.  532;  Porter,  Damascus,  i.  309,  ii. 
196;  Rawlinson,  Outlines  of  Assyr.  Hist.  4,  5.) 
But  though  it  appears  probable  that,  whatever 
dates  may  be  assigned  to  the  building  of  Babylon 
or  Nineveh  in  their  later  condition,  they  were  in 
fact  rebuilt  at  those  epochs,  and  not  founded  for  the 
first  time,  and  that  towns  in  some  form  or  other 
may  have  occupied  the  sites  of  the  later  Nineveh  or 
Oalah ;  it  is  quite  clear  that  cities  existed  in  Syria 
prior  to  the  time  of  Abraham,  who  himself  came 
from  "Ur,"  the  "city"  of  the  Chaldxaos  (Ges. 
55 ;  Rawlinson,  4). 

The  earliest  description  of  a  city,  properly  so 
called,  is  that  of  ^'odom  (Gen.  xix.  1-22) ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  from  very  early  times  cities  existed  on 
the  sites  of  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and  Damascus.  The 
last,  said  to  be  the  oldest  city  in  the  world,  must 
from  its  unrivalled  situation  have  always  com- 
manded a  congregated  population ;  Hebron  is  said 
to  have  been  built  seven  years  before  Zoan  (Tanis) 
in  Egypt,  and  is  thus  the  only  Syrian  town  which 
presents  the  elements  of  a  date  for  its  foundation 
(Num.  xiii.  22 ;  Stanley,  S.  $  P.  409 ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  i.  6,  §4 ;  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Ep. 
of  St.  Paul,  i.  94,  96). 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  whatever  date 
may  be  given  to  Egyptian  civilization,  there  were 
inhabited  cities  in  Egypt  long  before  this  (Gen.  xii. 
14, 15 ;  Martineau,  East.  Life,  i.  151 ;  Wilkinson, 
i.  307 ;  Diet,  of  Geo*j.  art.  Tanis).  The  name,  how- 
ever, of  Hebron,  Kirjath-Arba,  indicates  its  existence 
at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  as  the 
city,  or  fortified  place  of  Arba,  an  aboriginal  province 
of  Southern  Palestine  (Gen.  xxiii.  2 ;  Josh.  xiv.  15). 
The  "  tower  of  Edar,"  near  Bethlehem,  or  "  of 

flocks"  ny  him,  indicates  a  position  fortified 

against  marauders  (Gen.  xxxv.  21).  Whether  "  the 
city  of  Shalem  "  be  a  site  or  an  existing  town  can- 
not be  determined,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  situation  of  Shechem  is  as  well  identified  in  the 
present  day,  as  its  importance  as  a  fortified  place  is 
plain  from  the  Scripture  narrative  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18, 
xxxiv.  20,  26 ;  Robinson,  ii.  287).  On  the  whole 
it  seems  plain  that  the  Canaanite,  who  was  "  in 
the  land'  before  the  coming  of  Abraham,  had 
already  built  cities  of  more  or  less  importance, 
winch  had  been  largely  increased  by  the  time  of  the 
return  from  Egypt. 

Even  before  the  time  of  Abraham  there  were 
cities  in  Egypt  (Geo.  xii.  14, 15;  Num.  xiii.  22  ; 
Wilkinson,  i.  4,  5).  The  Israelites,  during  their 
sojourn  there,  were  employed  in  building  or  forti- 
fying the  "  treasure  cities "  of  Pithom  (Abbasieh) 
and  Kaamses  (Ex.  i.  11 ;  Herod,  ii.  158  ;  Winer, 
Gesenius,  s.  vc. ;  Robinson,  i.  54,  55) ;  but  their 
pastoral  habits  make  it  unlikely  that  they  should 
build,  still  less  fortify,  cities  of  their  own  in  Goshen 
(Gen.  xlvi.  34,  xlvii.  1-11). 

Meanwhile  the  settled  inhabitants  of  Syria  on 
both  sides  of  the  Jordan  had  grown  in  power  and 
iu  number  of "  fenced  cities."  In  the  kingdom  of 
Sihou  are  many  names  of  cities  preserved  to  the 
present  day ;  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Og,  in  Boshan, 
were  60  "  great  cities  with  walls  and  brazen  bars," 
besides  unwalied  villages;  and  also  23  cities  in 
Gilead,  which  were  occupied  and  perhaps  partly 
rebuilt  or  fortified  by  the  tribes  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan (Num.  xxi.  21,  32,  33,  35,  xxxii.  1-3,  34,  42; 
Dent.  iii.  4,  5,  14 ;  Josh.  xi.  xiii. ;  1  K.  iv.  13 ; 
1  Chr.  ii.  22 ;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  3 1 1 , 457 ;  Porter, 
Damascus,  ii.  195,  196,  206,  259,  275). 


On  the  west  of  Jordan,  whilst  31  "  royal "  cities 

are  enumerated  (Josh,  xii.),  in  the  district  assigned 
to  Judah  125  "  cities"  with  villages  are  reckoned 
(Josh,  xv.);  in  Benjamin  26;  to  Simeon  17 ;  Za- 
bulun  12 ;  Issachar  16 ;  Asher  22 ;  Naphtali  19 ; 
Dan  17  (Josh,  xviii.  xix.).  But  from  some  of  these 
the  possessors  were  not  expelled  till  a  late  period, 
and  Jerusalem  itself  was  not  captured  till  the  time 
of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  6-9). 

From  this  time  the  Hebrews  became  a  city- 
dwelling  and  agricultural  rather  than  a  pastoral 
people.  David  enlarged  Jerusalem,  and  Solomon, 
besides  embellishing  his  capital,  also  built  or  rebuilt 
Tadmor,  Palmyra,  Gezer,  Beth-horon,  Hazor,  and 
Megiddo,  besides  store-cities  (2  Sam.  v.  7,  9,  10 ; 

1  K.  ix.  15-18  ;  2  Chr.  viii.  6).  To  Solomon  also 
is  ascribed  by  eastern  tradition  the  building  of  Per- 
sepolis  (Chardin,  Voyage,  viii.  390 ;  Maudelslo,  i. 
p.  4 ;  Kuran,  c.  xxxviii.). 

The  works  of  Jeroboam  at  Shechem  (1 K.  xii.  25 ; 
Judg.  ix.  45),  of  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  5-10),  of 
Baasha  at  Rama,  interrupted  by  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  17, 
22),  of  Omri  at  Samaria  (xvi.  24),  the  rebuilding 
of  Jericho  in  the  time  of  Ahab  (xvi.  34),  the  works 
of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  12),  of  Jotham  (2  Chr. 
xxvii.  4),  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  and  later 
still,  the  works  of  Herod  and  his  family,  belong  to 
their  respective  articles. 

Collections  of  houses  in  Syria  for  social  habitation 
may  be  classed  under  three  heads: — 1.  cities;  2. 
towns  with  citadels  or  towers  for  resort  and  defence ; 
3.  unwalied  villages.  The  cities  may  be  assumed 
to  have  been  in  almost  all  cases  "  fenced  cities,"  i.  e. 
possessing  a  wall  with  towers  and  gates  (Lev.  xxv. 
29 ;  Deut.  ix.  1 ;  Josh.  ii.  15,  vi.  20 ;  1  Sam.  xxiii. 
7;  IK.  iv.  13 ;  2 K. vi. 26,  vii. 3, xviii. 8, 13 ;  Acts 
ix.  25) ;  and  that  as  a  mark  of  conquest  was  to 
break  down  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  city-wall  of 
the  captured  place,  so  the  first  care  of  the  defenders, 
as  of  the  Jews  after  their  return  from  captivity, 
was  to  rebuild  the  fortifications  (2  K.  xiv.  13,  22 ; 

2  Chr.  ix  vi.  2,  6,  xxxiii.  14;  Neh.  iii.  iv.  vi.  vii.; 

1  Mac.  iv.  60,  61,  x.  45;  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  2,  §15). 
But  around  the  city,  especially  in  peaceable  times, 

lay  undefended  suburbs  ('KHJO,  Ttpur*6pia,  sub- 

urbana,  1  Chr.  vi.  57,  et  seqq. ;  Num.  xxxv.  1-5, 
Josh,  xxi.),  to  which  the  privileges  of  the  city  ex- 
tended. The  city  thus  became  the  citadel,  while 
the  population  overflowed  into  the  suburbs  ( 1  Mac 
xi.  6 1 ).  The  absence  of  walls  as  indicating  security 
in  peaceable  times,  combined  with  populousness,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  flourishing  period  of  Egypt,  is 
illustrated  by  the  prophet  Zechariah  (ii.  4 ;  1  K.  iv. 
25 ;  Martineau,  East.  Life,  i.  306). 

According  to  Eastern  custom,  special  cities  were 
appointed  to  furnish  special  supplies  for  the  service 
of  the  state ;  cities  of  store,  for  chariots,  for  horse- 
men, for  building  purposes,  for  provision  for  the 
royal  table.  Special  governors  for  these  and  their 
surrounding  districts  were  appointed  by  David  and 
by  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  7,  ix.  19;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  25; 

2  Chr.  xvii.  12,  xxi.  3 ;  1  Mac.  x.  39 ;  Xen.  Anab. 
i.  4,  §10).  To  this  practice  our  Lord  alludes  in 
his  parable  of  the  pounds,  and  it  agrees  with  the 
theory  of  Hindoo  government,  which  was  to  be 
conducted  by  lords  of  single  townships,  of  10, 
100,  or  1000  towns  (Luke  xix.  17,  19;  Elphin- 
stoue,  India,  c.  ii.  i.  39,  and  App.  v.  p.  485). 

To  the  Levites  48  cities  were  assigned,  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  together  with  a  certain 
amount  of  suburban  ground,  and  out  of  these  48, 
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13  were  specially  reserved  for  the  family  of  Aaron, 
9  in  Judah  and  4  in  Benjamin,  and  ii  as  refuge 
cities  (Josh.  xxi.  13,  42),  but  after  the  division  of 
the  kingdoms  the  Levites  in  Israel  left  their  cities 
and  resorted  to  Jutkh  and  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xi. 
13,  14). 

The  internal  government  of  Jewish  cities  was 
vested  before  the  captivity  in  a  council  of  elders 
with  judges,  who  were  required  to  be  priests: 
Josephus  says  seven  judges  with  two  Levites  as  offi- 
cers, inrnpiToi  (Deut.  xxi.  5,  19,  xri.  18,  xix.  17 ; 
Ruth  iv.  2  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §14).  Under  the 
kings  a  president  or  governor  appears  to  have  been 
appointed  (1  K.  xxii.  26 ;  2  Chr.  xviii.  25) ;  and 
judges  were  sent  out  on  circuit,  who  referred  mat- 
ters of  doubt  to  a  council  composed  of  priests,  Le- 
vites, and  elders,  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  4,  xxvi. 
29;  2  Chr.  xix.  5,  8, 10, 11).  Alter  the  captivity 
Ezra  made  similar  arrangements  for  the  appoiut- 
ment  of  judges  (Ezr.  vii.  25).  In  the  time  of 
Josephus  there  appear  to  hare  been  councils  in  the 
provincial  towns,  with  presidents  in  each,  under  the 
directions  of  the  great  council  at  Jerusalem  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  9,  §4;  B.J.  ii.  21,  §3;  Vit.  12,  13, 
27,  34,  57,  61,  68,  741.  [SANHEDRIM.] 

In  many  Eastern  cities  much  space  is  occupied 
by  gardens,  and  thus  the  size  of  the  city  is  much 
increased  (Niebuhr,  Voyage,  ii.- 172,  239;  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  i.  96 ;  EBthen,  240).  The  vast 
extent  of  Nineveh  and  of  Babylon  may  thus  be  in 
part  accounted  for  (Diod.  ii.  70;  Quint.  Curt.  v. 
i.  26  ;  Jon.  iv.  11;  Chardin,  Voy.  vii.  273,  284; 
Porter,  Damascus,  i.  153;  P.  della  Valle,  ii.  33). 
In  most  Oriental  cities  the  streets  are  extremely 
narrow,  seldom  allowing  more  than  two  loaded 
camels,  or  one  camel  and  two  foot  passengers,  to 
pass  each  other,  though  it  is  clear  that  some  of  the 
streets  of  Nineveh  must  have  been  wide  enough  for 
chariots  to  pass  each  other  (Nah.  ii.  4;  Olearius, 
Trav.  294,  309;  Burckhardt,  Trav.  m  Arabia,  i. 
188;  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  330;  Mrs.  Poole, 
Englishwoman  in  Egypt,  i.  141).    The  word  for 

streets  used  by  Nahum — ITO'iTI,  from  3m,  broad, 

rXartuu  —  is  used  also  of  streets  or  broad  places 
in  Jerusalem  (Prov.  i.  20;  Jer.  v.  1,  xxii.  4; 
Cant.  iii.  2);  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
wAarcuu  into  which  the  sick  were  brought  to 
receive  the  shadow  of  St.  Peter  (Acts  v.  15)  were 
more  likely  to  be  the  ordinary  streets  than  the 
special  piaue  of  the  city.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
immense  concourse  which  resorted  to  Jerusalem  at 
the  feasts  would  induce  wider  streets  than  in  other 
cities.  Herod  built  in  Antioch  a  wide  street  paved 
with  stone,  and  having  covered  ways  on  each  side. 
Agrippa  II.  paved  Jerusalem  with  white  stone 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  5,  §2, 3,  xx.  9,  §7).  The  Straight 
street  of  Damascus  is  still  clearly  defined  and  recog- 
nizable (Irby  and  Mangles,  v.  86;  Robinson,  iii. 
454,  455). 

In  building  Caesarea,  Josephus  says  that  Herod 
was  careful  to  carry  out  the  drainage  effectually 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  1 9,  §6) ;  we  cannot  determine  whe- 
ther the  internal  commerce  of  Jewish  cities  was 
carried  on  as  now  by  means  of  bazars,  but  we  read 
of  the  bakers'  street  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21),  and  Josephus 
speaks  of  the  wool  market,  the  hardware  market,  a 
place  of  blacksmiths'  shops,  and  the  clothes  market, 
at  Jerusalem  (B.  J.  v.  8,  §1). 

The  open  spaces  (x\oT«Ttu)  near  the  gates  of 
towns  were  in  ancient  times,  as  they  are  still,  used 
as  places  of  assembly  by  the  elders,  of  holding  courts 


by  kings  and  judges,  and  of  general  resort  by 
citizens  (Gen.  xxiii.  10 ;  Ruth  iv.  1  ;  2  Sam.  xv.  2, 
xviii.  24;  2  K.  vii.  1,  3,  20;  2  Chr.  xviii.  9, 
xxiii.  6 ;  Neb.  viii.  13 ;  Job  xxix.  7  ;  Jer.  xvii.  19 ; 
Matt.  vi.  5 ;  Luke  xiii.  26).  They  were  also  used 
as  places  of  public  exposure  by  way  of  punishment 
(Jer.  xx.  2  ;  Am.  v.  10). 

Prisons  were  under  the  kingly  government,  within 
the  royal  precinct  (Gen.  xxxix.  20 ;  1  K.  xxii.  27  ; 
Jer.  xxiii.  2 ;  Neh.  iii.  25 ;  Acts  xxi.  34,  xxiii.  35). 

Great  pains  were  taken  to  supply  both  Jerusalem 
and  other  cities  with  water,  both  by  tanks  and  cis- 
terns for  rain-water,  and  by  reservoirs  supplied  by 
aqueducts  from  distant  springs.  Such  was  the 
fountain  of  Gihon,  the  aqueduct  of  Hezekiah  (2  K. 

xx.  20  ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  30 ;  Is.  xxii.  9),  and  if  Solo- 
mon (Eccl.  ii.  6),  of  which  last  water  is  still  con- 
veyed from  near  Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem  (Maun- 
drell,  Early  Trav.  457  ;  Robinson,  i.  347,  8). 
Josephus  also  mentions  an  attempt  made  by  Pilate 
to  bring  water  to  Jerusalem  (Ant.  xviii.  3,  2). 
[Conduit.] 

Burial-places,  except  in  special  cases,  were  outside 
the  city  (Num.  xix.  11,  16;  Matt.  viii.  28;  Luke 
vii.  12 ;  John  xix.  41 ;  Heb.  xiii.  12).    [H.  W.  P.] 

CITIES  op  REFUGE'  (B^pSil  nj|,  from 

,  contracted,  Gesen.  1216  ;  riktis  rmn  <pvya- 

SfvrTipluv,  (pvyaSevrfipia,  <pvyalf7a;  oppida  in 
fugitivorum  auxilia,  praesidia,  separata ;  urbes  fu- 
gitivorum). Six  Levitical  cities  specially  chosen  for 
refuge  to  the  involuntary  homicide  until  released 
from  banishment  by  the  death  of  the  high-priest 
(Num.  xxxv.  6,  13,  15;  Josh.  xx.  2,  7,  9). 
[Blood,  Avenger  of.]  There  were  three  on  each 
side  of  Jordan.  1.  KEDESK,  in  Naphtali,  Kedes, 
about  twenty  miles  K.S.K.  from  Tyre,  twelve 
S.S.W.  from  Baniai  (1  Chr.  vi.  76;  Robinson, 
ii.  439;  Benj.  of  Tudela,  Early  Trav.  89).  2. 
Shechem,  in  Mount  Ephraim,  Nabuius  (Josh. 

xxi.  21 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  67;  2  Chr.  x.  1 ;  Robinson, 
ii.  287,  288).  3.  Hebron,  in  Judah,  el-Khilll. 
The  two  last  were  royal  cities,  and  the  latter  sacer- 
dotal also,  inhabited  by  David,  and  fortified  by  Re- 
hoboam  (Josh.  xxi.  13;  2  Sam.  v.  5;  1  Chr.  vi. 
55,  xxix.  27;"2  Chr.  xi.  10;  Robinson,  i.  213,  ii. 
89).  4.  On  the  E.  side  of  Jordan — Bezer,  in  the 
tribe  of  Reuben,  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  said  in  the 
Gemara  to  be  opposite  to  Hebron,  perhaps  Bosor, 
but  the  site  has  not  yejt  been  found  (Deut.  iv. 
43;  Josh.  xx.  8,  xxi.  36;  1  Mac.  v.  26;  Joseph. 
Ant.  iv.  7,  §4;  Reland,  662).  5.  Rajjoth- 
Gilkad,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  supposed  to  be  on  or 
near  the  site  of  as-Szatt  (Deut.  iv.  43;  Josh.  xxi. 
38;  1  K.  xxii.  3;  Reland,  iii.  p.  966).  6.  Golan, 
in  Bashan,  in  the  half-tribe  of  Manassch,  a  town 
whose  site  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  which 
doubtless  gave  its  name  to  the  district  of  Gau- 
lonitis,  Jautan  (Deut.  iv.  43 ;  Josh.  xxi.  27 ; 
1  Chr.  vi.  71 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  7,  §4;  Reland, 
p.  815;  Porter,  Damascus,  ii.  251,  254;  Burck- 
hardt, Syria,  p.  286). 

The  Gemara  notices  that  the  cities  on  each  side 
of  the  Jordan  were  nearly  opposite  each  other,  in 
accordance  with  the  direction  to  divide  the  land 
into  three  parts  (Deut.  xix.  2;  Reland,  iii.  p.  662). 
Maimonides  says  all  the  48  Levitical  cities  had  the  / 
privilege  of  asylum,  but  that  the  six  refuge-cities 
were  required  to  receive  and  lodge  the  homicide 
gratuitously  (Calmet  On  Num.  xxxv.). 
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Most  of  the  Rabbinical  refinements  on  the  Law  are 
stated  under  Blood,  Revenger  or.  To  them  may 
be  added  the  following.  If  the  homicide  committed 
a  fresh  act  of  manslaughter,  he  was  to  flee  toan- 

j  other  city ;  but  if  he  were  a  Levite,  to  wander  from 
city  to  city.  An  idea  prevailed  that  when  the  Mes- 
siah came  three  more  cities  would  be  added;  a 
misinterpretation,  as  it  seems,  of  Oeut.  xix.  8,  9 
(Lightfoot,  Cent.  Char.  dii.  208).  The  altar  at 
Jerusalem,  and,  to  some  extent  also,  the  city  itself, 
possessed  the  privilege  of  asylum  under  similar 

7  restrictions;  a  privilege  claimed,  as  regards  the 
former,  successfully  by  Adonijah  and  in  vain  by 
Joab ;  accorded,  as  regards  the  city,  to  Shimei,  but 
forfeited  by  him  (1  K.  i.  53,  ii.  28,  33,  86,  46). 

The  directions  respecting  the  refuge-cities  present 
some  difficulties  in  interpretation.  The  Levitical 
cities  were  to  have  a  space  of  1000  cubits  (about 
583  yards)  beyond  the  city  wall  for  pasture  and 
other  purposes.  Presently  after,  2000  cubits  are 
ordered  to  be  the  suburb  limit  (Num.  xxxr.  4,5).  The 
solution  of  the  difficulty  may  be,  either  the  2000 
cubits  are  to  be  added  to  the  1000  as  "  fields  of  the 
suburbs"  (Lev.  xxv.  34),  as  appears  to  have  been 
the  case  in  the  gift  to  Caleb,  which  excluded  the 
city  of  Hebron,  but  included  the  "  fields  and  villages 
of  the  city"  (Josh.  xxi.  11,  12,  Patrick.),  or  that 
the  additional  2000  cubits  were  a  special  gift  to 
the  refuge-cities,  whilst  the  other  Levitical  cities 
had  only  1000  cubits  for  suburb.  Calmet  supposes 
the  line  of  2000  cubits  to  be  measured  parallel,  and 
the  1000  perpendicular  to  the  city  wall;  an  ex- 
planation, however,  which  supposes  all  the  cities  to 
be  of  the  same  size  (Calmet  On  Numbers,  xxxv.). 
The  right  of  asylum  possessed  by  many  Greek 

y  and  Roman  towns,  especially  Epbesus,  was  in  pro- 
cess of  time  much  abused,  and  was  curtailed  by 
Tiberius  (Tac.  Am.  iii.  60,  63).  It  was  granted, 
under  certain  limitations,  to  churches  by  Christian 
emperors  (Cod.  i.  tit.  12;  Gibbon,  c.  xx.  iii.  35, 

^  Smith).  Hence  came  the  right  of  sanctuary  pos- 
sessed by  so  many  churches  in  the  middle  ages 
(Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  c  ix.  pL  1,  vol.  iii.  302, 
11th  ed.).  [H.  W.  P.] 

CIT'IMS  (Kmfoi,  Alex.  Kmofoi;  Cetei), 
1  Mace.  viii.  5.  [CHITTIM.] 

CITIZENSHIP  (voXrrtia;  cantos).  The  use 
of  this  term  in  Scripture  has  exclusive  reference  to 
the  usages  of  the  Koman  empire ;  in  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth,  which  was  framed  on  a  basis  of 
religious,  rather  than  of  political  privileges  and  dis- 
tinctions, the  idea  of  the  commonwealth  was  merged 
in  that  of  the  congregation,  to  which  every  Hebrew, 
and  even  strangers  under  certain  restrictions,  were 
admitted.  [Congregation;  Strangers.]  The 
privilege  of  Roman  citizenship  was  widely  extended 
under  the  emperors ;  it  was  originally  acquired  in 
various  ways,  as  by  purchase  (Ada  xxii.  28 ;  Cic. 
ad  Fam.  xiii.  36;  Dion.  Cass.  lx.  17),  by  military 
sen-ices  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  22 ;  Suet.  Aug.  47),  by 
favour  (Tac.  /fist.  iii.  47),  or  by  manumission. 
The  right  once  obtained  descended  to  a  man's  children 
(Acts  xxii.  28).  The  Jews  had  rendered  signal 
sen-ices  to  Julius  Caesar  in  the  Egyptian  war 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  8,  §1,  2),  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  many  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city 
on  that  grouud ;  certain  it  is  that  great  numbers  of 
Jews,  who  were  Roman  citizens,  were  scattered 
over  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  ( Ant.  xiv.  10,  §13, 14). 
Among  the  privileges  attached  to  citizenship,  we 
may  note  that  a  man  could  not  be  bound  or  impri- 


soned without  a  formal  trial  (Acts  xxii.  29),  still 
less  be  scourged  (Acts  xvi.  37 ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  r.  63, 
66) ;  the  simple  assertion  of  citizenship  was  suffi- 
cient to  deter  a  magistrate  from  such  a  step  (Acta 
xxii.  25 ;  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  62),  as  any  infringement 
of  the  privilege  was  visited  with  severe  punish- 
ment. A  Jew  could  only  plead  exemption  from 
such  treatment  before  a  Roman  magistrate ;  he  was 
still  liable  to  it  from  Jewish  authorities  (2  Cor.  xi. 
24 ;  Seld.  de  Si/n.  ii.  15,  §1 1).  Another  privilege 
attaching  to  citizenship  was  the  appeal  from  a  pro- 
vincial tribunal  to  the  emperor  at  Home  (Acts  xxv. 
11).  [W.  L.  B.] 

CITRON.   [Apple  Tree.] 

CLAUDA  (KAavot),  Acts  xxvii.  16;  called 
Gaudos  by  Mela  and  Pliny,  KAaDJos  by  Ptolemy, 
and  KAavSfa  in  tile  Stadiasmus  Maris  Mogni:  it  is 
still  called  Clauda-nesa,  or  Qaudonesi,  by  the  Greeks, 
which  the  Italians  have  corrupted  into  Gozso). 
This  small  island,  unimportant  in  itself  and  in  its 
history,  is  of  very  great  geographical  importance 
in  reference  to  the  removal  of  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  St.  Paul's  shipwreck  at  Me- 
lita.  The  position  of  Clauda  is  nearly  due  W.  of 
Cape  Matala  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete  [Fair  Ha- 
vens], and  nearly  due  S.  of  Phoenice.  (See 
Ptol.  iii.  17,  §1 ;  Stadiasm.  p.  496;  Ed.  Gail.) 
The  ship  was  seized  by  the  gale  a  little  after  pass- 
ing Cape  Matala,  when  on  her  way  from  Fair  Ha- 
vens to  Phoenice  (Acts  xxvii.  12-17).  The  storm 
came  down  from  the  island  (kot*  alrrrjs,  v.  14), 
and  there  was  danger  lest  the  ship  should  be  driven 
into  the  African  Syrtis  (v.  17).  It  is  added  that 
she  was  driven  to  Clauda  and  ran  under  the  lee  of 
it  (v.  16).  We  see  at  once  that  this  is  in  harmony 
with,  and  confirmatory  of,  the  arguments  derivable 
from  all  the  other  geographical  circumstances  of 
the  case  (as  well  as  from  the  etymology  .of  the 
word  Euroclydon  or  Euro-Aquilo),  which  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  gale  came  from  the  N.E., 
or  rather  E.N.E.  Under  the  lee  of  Clauda  there 
would  be  smooth  water,  advantage  of  which  was 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  boat  on  board*, 
and  making  preparations  for  riding  out  the  gale. 
[Ship.]  (Smith,  Toy.  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul, 
2nd  ed.  pp.  92,  98,  253.)  [J.  S.  H.] 

CLAUDIA  (KAovMa),  a  Christian  female 
mentioned  in  2  Tim.  iv.  21,  as  saluting  Timotheus. 
There  is  reason  for  supposing  that  this  Claudia 
was  a  British  maiden,  daughter  of  king  Cogidub- 
nus,  an  ally  of  Rome  (Tacit.  Agricol.  14),  who 
took  the  name  of  his  imperial  patron,  Tiberius 
Claudius.  She  appears  to  have  become  the  wife  of 
Pudens,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  same  verse.  (See  , 
Martial,  lib.  iv.  Epigr.  13.)  This  Pudens,  we 
gather  from  an  inscription  found  at  Chichester,  and 
now  in  the  gardens  at  Goodwood,  was  at  one  time 
in  close  connexion  with  king  Cogidubnus,  and  gave 
an  area  for  a  temple  of  Neptune  and  Minerva, 
which  was  built  by  that  king's  authority.  And 
Claudia  is  said  in  Martial  (xi.  53)  to  have  been 
caeruieis  Britamis  edita.  Moreover,  she  is  there 
also  called  Rvfina.  Now  Pomponia,  wife  of  the 
late  commander  in  Britain,  Aulus  Plautius,  under 
whom  Claudia's  father  was  received  into  alliance, 
belonged  to  a  house  of  which  the  Rufi  were  one  of 
the  chief  branches.  If  she  herself  were  a  Rufa, 
and  Claudia  her  protegee,  the  latter  might  well 
be  called  Rufina;  and  we  know  that  Pomponia 
was  tried  as  superstitimis  external  rea  in  the  year 
57,  Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  32 :  so  that  there  are  many 
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circumstances  concurrent,  tending  to  give  verisimi- 
litude to  the  conjecture.  See  Archdeacon  Williams's 
pamphlet,  "  On  Pudens  and  Claudia;" — an  article 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1858,  entitled 
"  The  Romans  at  Colchester  ;" — and  an  Excursus  in 
Alford's  Greek  Testament,  vol.  iii.  prolegg.  p.  104, 
in  which  the  contents  of  the  two  works  first  men- 
tioned are  embodied  in  a  summary  form.  [H.  A.] 

CLAUDIUS  (KXerfSioi;  in  full,  Tiberias 
Claudius  Nero  Drusus  Germanicus),  fourth  Roman 
emperor,  successor  of  Caius  Caligula,  reigned 
from  41  to  54  A.D.  He  was  son  of  Nero  Drusus, 
was  born  in  Lyons  Aug.  1,  B.C.  9  or  10,  and 
lived  private  and  unknown  till  the  day  of  his 
being  called  to  the  throne,  January  24,  A.D.  41. 
He  was  nominated  to  the  supreme  power  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  Herod  Agrippa  the  First 
(Jos.  Ant.  xix.  2,  §1,  3,  4;  Suet.  Claud.  10); 
and  when  on  the  throne  he  proved  himself  not 
ungrateful  to  him :  for  he  enlarged  the  territory  of 
Agrippa  by  adding  to  it  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  some 
districts  of  Lebanon,  and  appointed  his  brother  Herod 
to  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis  (Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  5,  §6; 
Dion  Cassias,  lx.  8),  giving  to  this  latter  also,  after 
his  brother's  death,  the  presidency  over  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  1 ,  §3).  In  Claudius's 
reign  there  were  several  famines,  arising  from  unfa- 
vourable harvests  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  1 1 ;  Eoseb.  Citron. 
Amen.  I.  269,  271 ;  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  13),  and  one 
such  occurred  in  Palestine  and  Syria  (Acts  li.  28-30) 
under  the  procurators  Cuspiiis  Fadus  and  Tiberius 
Alexander  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  2,  §6,  and  5,  §2),  which 
perhaps  lasted  some  years.  Claudius  was  induced 
by  a  tumult  of  the  Jews  in  Rome,  to  expel  them 
from  the  city  (Suet.  Claud.  25;  Judaeos  impul- 
sore  Chretto  assidue  twnultuantcs  Roma  sxpulit; 
cf.  Acts  xviii.  2).  It  is  probable  that  Suetonius  here 
refers  to  some  open  dissension  between  Jews  and 
Christians,  but  when  it,  and  the  consequent  edict, 
took  place,  is  very  uncertain.  Orosius  (Hist.  vii. 
8)  fixes  it  in  the  9th  year  of  Claudius,  a.d.  49  or 
50 ;  referring  to  Josephus,  who,  however,  says 
nothing  about  it.  Pearson  (Annal.  Paul.  p.  22) 
thinks  the  12th  year  more  probable  (a.d.  52  or 
53),  As  Auger  remarks  (lie  rations  temporum  in 
Actis  App.  p.  117),  the  edict  of  expulsion  would 
hardly  be  published  as  long  as  Herod  Agrippa  was 
at  Rome,  f.  e.  before  the  year  49.  Claudius,  after 
a  weak  and  foolish  reign  (non  principem  se,  led  mi- 
nistrum  egit,  Sueton.  29),  was  poisoned  by  his  fourth 
wife  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero  (Tacit.  Ann.  xii. 
66,  7  ;  Suet.  Claud.  44,  5 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8,  §1 ; 
B.  J.  il.  12,  J8),  October  13,  A.D.  54.    [H.  A.] 

CLAUDIUS  LYS'IAS.  [Lysias.] 
CLAY  (S'Q ;  mjXoV ;  humus  or  Mm),  a  sedi- 
mentary earth,  tough  and  plastic,  arising  from  the 
disintegration  of  felspar  and  similar  minenJs,  and 
always  containing  silica,  and  alumina  combined  in 
variable  proportions.  As  the  sediment  of  water 
remaining  in  pits  or  in  streets,  the  word  is  used 
frequently  in  O.  T.  («.  g.  Is.  lvii.  20 ;  Jer.  xxxviii. 
6 ;  Ps.  xviii.  42),  and  in  N.  T.  (rnkfi,  John  ix.  6), 
a  mixture  of  sand  or  dust  with  spittle.  It  is  also 
found  in  the  sense  of  potter's  clay  (Is.  xli.  25). 
The  alluvial  soils  of  Palestine  would  no  doubt  supply 
material  for  pottery,  a  manufacture  which  we  know 
was,  as  it  still  is,  carried  on  in  the  country  (Jer. 
xviii.  2,  6),  but  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  so 
small  as  to  afford  little  or  no  means  of  determining, 
and  the  clay  of  Palestine,  like  that  of  Egypt,  is  pro- 
ve*. I. 
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bably  more  loam  than  clay  (Birch,  Hist,  of  Pottery, 
i.  55,  152).  [Pottery.]  The  word  most  com- 
monly used  for  "  potter's  clay "  is  TOh  (Ex.  i. 
14  ;  Job  iv.  19 ;  Is.  xxix.  16 ;  Jer.  xviii.  4,  &c). 
Bituminous  shale,  convertible  into  clay,  is  said  to 
exist  largely  at  the  source  of  the  Jordan,  and  near 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  great  seat  of  the  pottery  of  the 
present  day  in  Palestine  is  Gaza,  where  are  made  the 
vessels  in  dark  blue  clay  so  frequently  met  with. 

The  use  of  clay  in  brick-making  is  described 
elsewhere.  [Bricks.] 

Another  use  of  clay  was  in  sealing  (Job  xxxviii. 
14).  The  bricks  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  are  most 
commonly  found  stamped  either  with  a  die  or  with 
marks  made  by  the  fingers  of  the  maker.  Wine 
jars  in  Egypt  were  sometimes  sealed  with  clay; 
mommy  pits  were  sealed  with  the  same  substance, 
and  remains  of  clay  are  still  found  adhering  to  the 
stone  door-jambs.  Our  Lord's  tomb  may  have  been 
thus  sealed  (Matt,  xxvii.  66),  as  also  the  earthen 
vessel  containing  the  evidences  of  Jeremiah's  pur- 
chase (Jer.  xxxii.  14).  So  also  in  Assyria  at 
Kouyonjik  pieces  of  fine  clay  have'  been  found 
bearing  impressions  of  seals  with  Assyrian,  Egyp- 
tian, and  Phoenician  devices.  The  seal  used  for 
public  documents  was  rolled  on  the  moist  day,  and 
the  tablet  was  then  placed  in  the  fire  and  baked. 
The  practice  of  sealing  doors  with  clay  to  facilitate 
detection  in  case  of  malpractice  is  still  common  in 
the  East  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  i.  15,  48,  ii. 
364;  Layard,  N.  <?  B.  153, 158,  608;  Herod,  ii. 
38;  Harmer,  06s.  iv.  376.  [Bricks;  Pottery; 
Seals.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

CLEM  ENT  (KAVi».  Ph>).  iv.  S),  a  fellow- 
labourer  of  St.  Paul,  when  he  was  at  Philippi  (for 
so  the  text  implies).  It  was  generally  believed  in 
the  ancient  church,  that  this  Clement  was  identical 
with  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  afterwards  became 
so  celebrated.  Whether  this  was  so,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  The  practice  of  supposing  N.  T.  characters 
to  be  identical  with  persons  who  were  afterwards 
known  by  the  same  names,  was  too  frequent,  and 
the  name  Clemens  too  common,  for  us  to  be  able  to 
pronounce  on  the  question.  The  identity  is  as- 
serted in  Eoseb.  H.  E.  iii.  4 ;  Origen,  vol.  i.  p. 
262,  ed.  Lommntzsch ;  and  Jerome,  Scriptor. 
Kccl.  p.  176,  a.  Chrysostom  does  not  mention 
it.  [H.  A.] 

CLE'OPAS  (KXeeVoi),  one  of  the  two  disciples 
who  were  going  to  Emmaus  on  the  day  of  the 
resurrection,  when  Jesus  Himself  drew  near  and 
talked  with  them  (Luke  xxiv.  18).  Eusebius  in  his 
Onomasticon  makes  him  a  native  of  Emmaus.  It 
is  a  question  whether  this  Cleopas  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  identical  with  Cleophas  (accur.  Clopas) 
or  Alphaens  in  John  xix.  25.  *  [Alpha  kus.]  Their 
identity  was  assumed  by  the  later  fathers  and  church 
historians.  But  Eusebius  (H.  E.  iii.  11)  writes 
the  name  of  Alphaeus,  Joseph's  brother,  Clopas, 
not  Cleopas.  And  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret,  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  call  James  the  Just 
the  son  of  Clopas.  Besides  which,  Clopas,  or 
Alphaeus,  is  an  Aramaic  name,  whereas  Cleopas  is 
a  Greek  name,  probably  contracted  from  KA«<f- 
Tarpof,  as  'Arrnros  from  'Arrtvarpos.  Again, 
as  we  find  the  wife  and  children  of  Clopas  con- 
stantly with  the  family  of  Joseph  at  the  time  of 
our  Lord's  ministry,  it  is  probable  that  he  himself 
was  dead  before  that  time.  On  the  whole  then,  it 
seems  safer  to  donbt  the  identity  of  Cleopns  with 
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Clopas.  Of  the  further  history  of  Oleopas,  no- 
thing is  known.  [H.  A.] 

CLEOPATRA  (KAeordTpa),  the  name  of 
numerous  Egyptian  princesses  derived  from  the 
daughter  of  Antiochus  III.,  who  married  Ptolemy  V. 
Epiphanes,  B.C.  193. 

1.  "The  wife  of  Ptolemy"  (Esth.  zi.  1)  was 
probably  the  granddaughter  of  Antiochus,  and  wife 
of  Ptol.  VI.  Philometor.  [Ptol.  Philometor.] 
'  2.  A  daughter  of  Ptol.  VI.,  Philometor  and 
Cleopatra  (1),  who  was  married  first  to  Alex- 
ander Balas  B.C.  150  (1  Mace.  i.  58),  and  after- 
wards given  by  her  father  to  Demetrius  Nicator 
when  he  invaded  Syria  (1  Mace.  zi.  12 ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  4,  §7).  During  the  captivity  of  Deme- 
trius in  Parthia  [Demetrius]  Cleopatra  married 
his  brother  Antiochus  VII.  SMetes,  and  was  pro- 
bably privy  to  the  murder  of  Demetrius  on  his 
return  to  Syria  B.C.  125  (App.  Syr.  68 :  yet  see 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  9,  §3;  Just,  xurir.  1).  She 
afterwards  murdered  Seleucus,  her  eldest  son  by 
Demetrius  (App.  Syr.  69);  and  at  length  was 
herself  poisoned  B.C.  120  by  a  draught  which  she 
had  prepared  for  her  second  son  Antiochus  VIII., 
because  he  was  unwilling  to  gratify  the  ambitious 
designs  which  she  formed  when  she  raised  him  to 
the  throne  (Justin,  mix.  2).  [B.  F.  W.] 

CLE'OPHAS.   [Cleopas;  Alphaeus.] 

CLOTHING.  [Dress.] 

CLOUD  (])])).  The  word  D'tWS,  so  rendered 

in  a  few  places,  properly  means  "  vapours,"  the 
less  dense  form  of  cloud  which  rises  higher,  and 
is  often  absorbed  without  falling  in  rain;  Arab. 

t\  \  and  fjjV1«.  The  word  33?,  sometimes  ren- 
dered "  cloud,"  means  merely  **  darkness,"  and  is 
applied  also  to  "  a  thicket''  (Jer.  iv.  29).  The 
shelter  given,  and  refreshment  of  rain  promised,  by 
clouds,  give  them  their  peculiar  prominence  in 
Oriental  imagery,  and  the  individual  cloud  in  that 
ordinarily  cloudless  region  becomes  well  denned  and 
is  dwelt  upon  like  the  individual  tree  in  the  bare 
landscape  (Stanley,  8.  $  P.  p.  140).  Similarly, 
when  a  cloud  appears,  rain  is  ordiuarily  apprehended, 
and  thus  the  "  cloud  without  rain  "  becomes  a  pro- 
verb for  the  man  of  promise  without  performance 
(Prov.  xvi.  15 ;  Is.  xviii.  4,  xxv.  5 ;  Jude  12 ;  com  p. 
Prov.  xxv.  14).  The  cloud  is  of  course  a  figure  of 
transitoriness  (Job  zxx.  15;  Hos.  vi.  4),  and  of 
whatever  intercepts  divine  favour  or  human  sup- 
plication (Lam.  ii.  1,  lit.  44).  Being  the  least 
substantial  of  visible  forms,  undefined  in  shape, 
and  unrestrained  in  position,  it  is  the  one  amongst 
material  things  which  suggests  most  easily  spiritual 
being.  Hence  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  recognised 
machinery  by  which  supernatural  appearances  are 
introduced  (Is.  xix.  1;  Ez.  i.  4 ;  Rev.  i.  7,  and 
passim),  or  the  veil  between  things  visible  and 
invisible;  but,  more  especially,  a  mysterious  or 
supernatural  cloud  is  the  symbolical  seat  of  the 
Divine  presence  itself— the  phenomenon  of  deity 
vouchsafed  by  Jehovah  to  the  prophet,  the  priest, 
the  king,  or  the  people.  Sometimes  thick  darkness, 
sometimes  intense  luminousness,  often,  apparently, 
and  especially  by  night,  an  actual  fire  (as  in  the 
descent  of  Jehovah  on  Sinai,  Ex.  xix.  18)  is  attri- 
buted to  this  giory-cloud  (Deut.  iv.  11 ;  Exod.  xl. 
35.  xxxiil.  22,  23;  2  Sam.  xxii.  12,  13).  Such  a 
tiiglu  dead,  at  any  rate  at  times,  visited  and  rested 


on  the  Mercy  Seat  (Ex.  xiix.  42,  43;  1  K.  viii. 
11 ;  2  Chr.  v.  14 ;  Ez.  xliii.  4)  and  was  by  later 
writers  named  Shekinah.  For  the  curious  ques- 
tions which  the  Rabbis  and  others  have  raised  con- 
cerning it,  e.g.  whether  its  light  was  created  or  not, 
whether  the  actual  "  light  created  on  the  "  first 
day  "  (Gen.  i.  3),  or  an  emanation  therefrom,  Bux- 
torfs  history  of  the  Ark,  chap,  xi.-xiv.  (Ugolini, 
vol.  vii.),  may  be  consulted.  [H.  H.] 

CLOUD,  PILLAR  OP  QDJfn  110}?).  This 
was  the  active  form  of  the  symbolical  glory-cloud, 
betokening  God's  presence  to  lead  His  chosen  host, 
or  to  inquire  and  visit  oflences,  as  the  luminous 
cloud  of  the  sanctuary  exhibited  the  same  under  an 
aspect  of  repose.  The  cloud,  which  became  a 
pillar  when  the  host  moved,  seems  to  have  rested 
at  other  times  on  the  tabernacle,  whence  God  is 
said  to  have  "come  down  in  the  pillar"  (Num. 
xii.  5;  so  Exod.  xxxiii.  9,  10).  It  preceded  the 
host,  apparently  resting  on  the  ark  which  led  the 
way  (Ex.  xiii.  21,  xl.  36,  Sic. ;  Num.  ix.  15-23, 
x.  34).  So  by  night  the  cloud  on  the  tabernacle 
became  fire,  and  the  guidiug  pillar  a  pillar  of  fire 
A  remarkable  passage  in  Curtius  (v.  2,  §7),  de- 
scriptive of  Alexander's  army  on  the  march,  men* 
tions  a  beacon  hoisted  on  a  pole  from  head-quarters 
as  the  signal  for  marching ;  observabatw  ignis  noctv,  * 
/tonus  interdiu.  This  was  probably  an  adoption  of 
an  eastern  custom.  Similarly  the  Persians  used  as 
a  conspicuous  signal,  an  image  of  the  sun  enclosed 
in  crystal  (ib.  iii.  3,  §9).  Caravans  are  still  known 
to  use  such  beacons  of  fire  and  smoke ;  the  cloud- 
lcssness  and  often  stillness  of  the  sky  giving  the 
smoke  great  density  of  volume,  and  boldness  of 
outline.  [H.  H.] 

CNI'DUS  (KWJoi)  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  it. 
23,  as  one  of  the  Greek  cities  which  contained  Jewish 
residents  in  the  second  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  in  Acts  xxvii.  7,  as  a  harbour  which  was 
passed  by  St.  Paul  after  leaving  Myra,  and  before 
running  under  the  lee  of  Crete.  It  was  a  city  of 
great  consequence,  situated  at  the  extreme  S.W.  of 
the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  [Caria],  on  a  pro- 
montory now  called  Cape  Crio,  which  projects 
between  the  islands  of  Cos  and  Rhodes  (see  Acts 
xxi.  1).  Cape  Crio  is  in  fact  an  island,  so  joined 
by  an  artificial  causeway  to  the  mainland,  as  to 
form  two  harbours,  one  on  the  N.,  the  other  on 
the  S.  The  latter  was  the  larger,  and  its  moles 
were  noble  constructions.  All  the  remains  of  C ni- 
dus show  that  it  must  have  been  a  city  of  great 
magnificence.  Few  ancient  cities  have  received 
Bucn  ample  illustration  from  travels  and  engrav- 
ings. We  may  refer  to  Beaufort's  Karamania, 
Hamilton's  Researches,  and  Texier's  Asie  Minevre, 
also  Laborde,  Leake,  and  Clarke,  with  the  Draw- 
ings in  the  Ionian  Antiquities,  published  by  the 
Dilettanti  Society,  and  the  English  Admiralty 
Charts,  Nos.  1533, 1604.  [J.  S.  H.] 

COAL.  In  A.  V.  this  word  represents  no  less 
than  five  different  Heb.  words.  1 .  The  first  and 
most  frequently  used  is  Oacheleth, 
hrtpaxla ;  pnma,  carbo),  a  live  ember,  burning  fuel, 
as  distinguished  from  DflB  (Prov.  xxvi.  21).  It  is 
written  more  fully  in  Ez.  x.  2,  t?tl  "hlTi,  and  in 

Ez.  i.  13,  nhga  v*  "hni. 

In  2  Sam.  xxii.  9, 13,  "coals  of  fire"  are  put  meta- 
phorically for  the  lightnings  proceeding  from  God 
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(Ps.  xviii.  8,12, 13,cxl. 
10).  Pr  Triaptum- 

In  Prov.  bv.  22  we 
have  the  proverbial  ex- 
pression, "  Thou  shalt 
heap  coals  of  fire  upon 
his  head,"  which  has 
been  adopted  by  St.  Paul 
in  Horn.  xii.  20,  and  by 
which  is  metaphorically 
expressed  the  burning 
shame  and  confusion 
which  men  must  fed 
when  their  evil  is  re- 
quited by  good.  In  Ps. 
cm.  4,  "  coals  "=  burn- 
ing brands  of  wood  (not 
"juniper,"  but  broom), 
to  which  the  false  tongue 
is  compared  (James  iii.  6). 

In  2  Sam.  xiv.  7  the 
quenching  of  the  live 
coal  is  used  to  indicate 
the  threatened  destruc- 
tion of  the  single  remain- 
ing branch  of  the  family 

of  the  widow  of  Tekoah  suborned  by  Joab ;  just  as 
Lucian  ( Tim.  §3)  uses  the  word  Q&rvpov  in  the 
same  connexion. 

The  root  of  Tt?fti  is  ?nj,  which  is  possibly  the 

VV-  -  T 

same  in  meaning  as  the  Arab.  ^<=r^,  to  light 

fire,  with  the  change  of  b  into  O. 

2.  Pecham,  DI1B  {l(rxipa,  Mpat ;  car&o, 
pruna).  In  Prov.  xxvi.  21,  this  word  clearly  sig- 
nifies fuel  not  yet  lighted,  as  contrasted  with  the 
burning  fuel  to  which  it  is  to  be  added;  but  in 
Is.  xliv.  12,  and  liv.  16,  it  means  fuel  lighted, 
having  reference  in  both  cases  to  smiths'  work.  It  is 

derived  from  DflB ;  Arab,  ^^j,  to  be  very  black. 

The  fuel  meant  in  the  above  passages  is  probably 
charcoal,  and  not  coal  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 

3.  Bezeph,  or Sizpah,  t|]n,  flBY"!  (&vfya{;  cal- 
culus in  Is.  vi.  6 ;  but  in  l¥.  xix*.  6,  O'DX"]  flJ^, 
is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  lyitpvtylas  i\vplnijs,  and 
by  the  Vulg.  pants  subcmericius).  In  the  narrative 
of  Elijah's  miraculous  meal  the  word  is  used  to  de- 
scribe the  mode  in  which  the  cake  was  baked,  viz. 
on  a  hot  stone,  as  is  still  usual  in  the  East.  Comp. 

So  - 

the  Arab.  )_ir^).  a  hot  stone  on  which  flesh  is  laid, 
nsyi,  in  Is.  vi.  6,  is  rendered  in  A.  V.  "a  live 
coal,''  but  properly  means  "  a  hot  stone."  The 
root  is  f|50,  to  lay  stones  together  as  a  pavement. 

4.  t|BH,  in  Hab.  iii.  5,  is  rendered  in  A.  V. 
"  burning  coals,"  and  in  the  margin  "  burning 
diseases.'  The  former  meaning  is  supported  by  Cant, 
viii.  6,  the  latter  by  Deut.xnii.  24.  According  to 
the  Rabbinical  writers,  tJtSH  =  f|¥"l,  prima. 

5.  Shechor.— In  Lam.  iv.  8,  DTKFI  "fimO  M5TI 

TTJT  S     •     ■  -  T 

is  rendered  in  A.  V.  "  their  visage  is  blacker  than 
a  coal,"  or  in  the  marg.  "  darker  than  blackness." 
'ring?  is  found  but  this  once,  and  signifies  to  be  black, 
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Plan  of  Cofchu  nod  Cbu*  of  Um  adjoiniflg  coojt. 

from  root  "inE>.  The  LXX.  render  it  by  cur06\ii, 
the  Vulg.  by  carbones.  In  other  forms  the  word  is 
frequent,  and  Shihor  is  a  usual  name  for  the  Nile. 
[Shihor.]  [W.  D.] 

COAT.  [Dress.] 

COCK  (fWitrop  ;  gallus),  th*  well-known  do- 
mestic bird  mentioned  only  in  the  N.  T.  in  con- 
nexion with  the  denial  of  our  Lord  by  St.  Peter, 
bnt  indirectly  in  the  word  iAefcrosoaWWa  in 
Mark  xiii.  35.  The  time  indicated  seems  to  have 
been  about  three  in  the  morning,  and  was  known  to 
the  Hebrews  as  "G3n  ntj^lj?,  and  to  the  Latins  as 
gallieinium.  Some  persons  have  supposed  that  by 
i\4mup  in  the  N.  T.  is  meant  the  sounding  of  the 
Roman  trumpets  to  mark  the  watches  of  the  night, 
for  the  reason  that  cocks  were  not  permitted  to  be 
kept  at  Jerusalem  on  account  of  the  holiness  of  the 
place :  bat  this  fact  is  doubtful,  and  the  explanation 
is  fanciful  and  far-fetched.  [W.  D.j 

COCKATRICE.  See  'jtyBV.  under  Adder. 
In  Is.  xiv.  29,  the  form  of  the  word  is  JJBV. 

COCKLE  (fTtttO;  pdros;  spina),  a  weed, 
named  only  in  Job  xxxi.  40,  and  probably  identical 
with  the  fifdVia  of  Matt.  xiii.  30.  Celsius  (Hierobot. 
H.  199)  would  identify  it  with  the  Aconite,  bnt 
Gesenius  questions  this  (Jetaia,  i.  230,  ii.  364). 
The  root  of  the  word  is  t7K3,  to  stink.    [W.  D.] 

COELESTB'IA  (Kolki)  Xvpla ;  Coelesyria), 
the  holloa  Syria,"  was  (strictly  speaking)  the 
name  given  by  the  Greeks,  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, to  the  remarkable  valley  or  hollow  («o<Xfo) 
which  intervenes  between  Libanus  and  Anti-Liba- 
nus,  stretching  from  lat  33°  20'  to  34°  iff,  a 
distance  of  nearly  a  hundred  miles.  As  applied  to 
this  region  the  word  is  strikingly  descriptive.  Dio- 
nysius  the  geographer  well  observes  upon  this,  in 
the  lines — 

"H*  KoiXyjv  iptTovtnv  iinapvfiof,  ovr*K  <5p"  avr^v 
MeVoTjK  kcu  x0o/taA>))'  bpiuv  5vo  wpwftt  ixpvmv. 

Peritff.  8B4-800. 
A  modem  traveller  says,  more  particularly — 
We  finally  looked  down  on  the  vast  green  and 
Z  2 
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red  valley — green  from  its  yet  unripe  corn,  red 
from  its  vineyards  not  yet  verdant— which  divides 
the  range  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon;  the 
former  reaching  its  highest  point  in  the  snowy  crest 
to  the  north,  behind  which  lie  the  Cedars;  the 
latter,  in  the  still  more  snowy  crest  of  Hermon — 
the  culmination  of  the  range  being  thus  in  the  one 
at  the  northern,  in  the  other  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  valley  which  they  bound.  The  view 
of  this  great  valley  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  being 
exactly  to  the  eye  what  it  it  on  maps— the  '  hol- 
low' between  the  two  mountain  ranges  of  Syria. 
A  screen  through  which  the  Leontes  (Lit&ny) 
breaks  out  closes  the  south  end  of  the  plain. 
There  is  a  similar  screen  at  the  north  end,  but  too 
remote  to  be  visible  "  (Stanley's  Palestine,  p.  407). 
The  plain  gradually  rises  towards  its  centre,  near 
which,  but  a  little  on  the  southern  declivity,  stand, 
the  ruins  of  Baalbek  or  Heliopolis.  In  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Baalbek  rise  the  two  streams 
of  the  Orontes  (Nahr-el-Asy)  and  the  Litany, 
which  flowing  in  opposite  directions,  to  the  N.W. 
and  the  S.E.,  give  freshness  and  fertility  to  the  tract 
enclosed  between  the  mountain-ranges. 

The  term  Coele-Syria  was  also  used  in  a  much 
wider  sense.  In  the  first  place  it  was  extended  so 
at  to  include  the  inhabited  tract  to  the  east  of  the 
Anti-Li  bantu  range,  between  it  and  the  desert,  in 
which  stood  the  great  city  of  Damascus ;  and  then 
it  was  further  carried  on  upon  that  side  of  Jordan, 
through  Trachonitis  and  Peraea,  to  Idumaea  and 
the  borders  of  Egypt  (Strab.  xvi.  §21 ;  Polyb.  v. 
80,  §3 ;  Jos.  Ant.  i.  11,  §5).  Ptolemy  (v.  15)  and 
Josephns  (  Ant.  xiii.  13,  §2)  even  place  Scythopolis 
in  Coele-Syria,  though  it  was  upon  the  west  aide  of 
Jordan ;  but  they  seem  to  limit  its  extent  south- 
wards to  about  lat.  31°  30',  or  the  country  of  the 
Ammonites  (Ptol.  v.  15;  Joseph,  i.  11).  Ptolemy 
distinctly  includes  in  it  the  Damascus  country. 

None  of  the  divisions  of  Syria  (Aram)  in  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  appear  to  correspond  with  the 
Coele-Syria  of  the  Greeks ;  for  there  are  no 
grounds  for  supposing,  with  Calmet  (Diet,  of 
the  Bible,  art.  Coelesyria),  that  "  Syria  of  Zobah 
is  Coele-Syria.  Coele-Syria  seems  to  have  been 
included  under  the  name  of  "  Syria  of  Damascus" 
(piPB'I'D'TK),  and  to  have  formed  a  portion  of 

that  kingdom.  [Aram.]  The  only  distinct  reference 
to  the  region,  as  a  separate  tract  of  country,  which 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  contain,  is  probably  that  in 
Amos  (i.  5),  where  "  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  of 
Aven  "  (JIKTlVpa,  BUath-Acen)  are  threatened, 

in  conjunction  with  those  of  Damascus.  Bikath  is 
exactly  such  a  plain  as  Coele-Syria  (Stanley's  Pa- 
lestine, Append,  p.  484),  and  the  expression  Bihath- 
Aven,  "  the  plain  of  Idols,"  would  be  weUV  applied 
to  the  tract  immediately  around  the  great  sanctuary 
of  Baalbek.  [Aven.]  In  the  Apocryphal  Books 
there  is  frequent  mention  of  Coele-Syria  in  a  some- 
what vague  sense,  nearly  as  an  equivalent  for  Syria 
( 1  Esd.  ii.  17, 24, 27,  Iv.  48,  vi.  29,  vii.  1 ,  viii.  67  ; 
1  Mace.  x.  69 ;  2  Mace.  iii.  5, 8,  iv.  4,  viii.  8,  x.  1 1 ). 
In  all  these  cases  the  word  is  given  in  A.  V.  as 
Celosvtua.  [Q.  R.] 

COFFER  (triN,  probably  from  tJT,  to  be 

moved ;  Him  ;  capseUa),  a  moveable  box  hanging 
from  the  side  of  a  cart  (1  Sam.  vi.  8,  11,  15). 
This  word  is  found  nowhere  else,  and  in  each  of  the 
above  examples  has  the  definite  article,  as  if  of  some 
special  significance.  [H.  W.  P.] 


COLOSSE 
COFFIN.  [Burial.] 

CO'LA  (XvXi,  Alex.  Ka\i),  a  place  named 
with  Chobai  (Jud.  xv.  4,  only),  the  position  or  real 
name  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained.  Simonis 
(Onotn.  N.  T.  170)  suggests  Abel-mecAo&iA. 

C0LH0'ZEH(nt'n^>3;  XoAeff';  Ckoihota), 
a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Nehe- 
miah  (Neh.  iii.  15,  xi.  5). 

CO'LIUS  (Kilos,  Alex.  K&ktos;  Colnis),  1 
Esdr.  ix.  23.  [Kklaiah.] 

COLLAR.  For  the  proper  sense  of  this  term, 
as  it  occurs  in  Judg.  viii.  26,  see  Earrings.  The 
expression  'D3  (at  tlte  collar)  in  Job  xxx.  18,  is 
better  read  as  \D3  (comp.  Job  xxxiii.  6),  in  which 
case  the  sense  would  be  "  it  bindeth  me  as  my 
coat,"  referring  to  the  close  fit  of  the  cethoneth.  The 
'B,  literally  the  "  mouth,"  as  a  part  of  a  garment, 

refers  to  the  orifice  for  the  head  and  neck,  but  we  ques- 
tion whether  it  would  be  applied  to  any  other  robe  than 
the  sacerdotal  ephod  (Ex.  xxxix.  23 ;  Pa.  exxxiii.  2). 
The  authority  of  the  LXX.  (iawtf  rb  wtpurri- 
luov),  of  the  Vulg.  (quasi  capitio),  and  of  Gesenins 
(T/tesaur.  p.  1088),  must  however  be  cited  in 
favour  of  the  ordinary  rendering.         [W.  L.  B.] 

COLONY,  a  designation  of  Philippi,  the  cele- 
brated city  of  Macedonia,  in  Acts  xvi.  12.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus  assigned  to  his 
veterans  those  parts  of  Italy  which  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  Antony,  and  transported  many  of  the 
expelled  inhabitants  to  Philippi,  Dyrrachium,  and 
other  cities  (Dion.  Cass.  li.  4).  In  this  way  Phi- 
lippi was  made  a  Roman  colony  with  the  "  Jus 
ltalicum"  (comp.  Dig.  50,  tit.  15,  s.  8),  and 
accordingly  we  find  it  described  as  a  "  oolonia  " 
both  in  inscriptions  and  upon  the  coins  of  Augustus. 
(Orelll,  laser.  512,  3658,  3746,  4064;  Rasche, 
vol.  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  1120.)  On  the  "Jus  ltalicum," 
see  Diet,  of  Ant.,  arts.  Colonia  and  Latinttab. 

COLOS'SE  (more  properly  COLOS'SAE,  Ke- 
Kovaal,  Col.  i.  2  ;  but  the  preponderance  of  MS. 
authority  is  in  favour  of  KoAwrcraf,  Colassae,  a 
form  used  by  the  Byzantine  writers,  and  which  per- 
haps represents  the  provincial  mode  of  pronouncing 
the  name.  On  coins  and  inscriptions,  and  in  clas- 
sical writers  we  find  KoAoiro-ai.  See  Ellicott,  ad 
loc.).  A  city  in  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Maeander,  on  one  of  its  affluents  named  the  Lycus. 
Hicrapolis  and  Laodicaea  were  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  (Col.  ii.  1,  iv.  13,  15,  16 ;  see  Rev. 
i.  11,  iii.  14).  Colossae  fell,  as  these  other  two 
cities  rose,  in  importance.  Herodotus  (vii.  30) 
and  Xenophon  ( Anab.  i.  2,  §6)  speak  of  it  as  a  city 
of  considerable  consequence.  Strabo  (xii.  p.  576) 
describes  it  as  only  a  vAto/ia,  not  a  tiki s ;  yet 
elsewhere  (p.  578)  he  implies  that  it  had  some  mer- 
cantile importance ;  and  Pliny,  in  St.  Paul's  time, 
describes  it  (v.  41)  as  one  of  the  "celeberrima 
oppida  "  of  its  district.  Colossae  was  situated  close 
to  the  great  road  which  led  from  Ephesus  to  the 
Euphrates.  Hence  our  impulse  would  be  to  con- 
clude that  St.  Paul  passed  this  way,  and  founded  or 
confirmed  the  Colossian  Church  on  his  third  mission- 
ary journey  (Acts  rviii.  23,  xix.  1).  He  might 
also  easily  have  visited  Colossae  during  the  pro- 
longed stay  at  Ephesus,  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed. The  most  competent  commentators,  how- 
ever, agree  m  thinking  that  Col.  ii.  1,  proves  that 
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St.  Paul  had  never  been  there,  when  the  Epistle 
was  written.  Theodoret's  argument  that  he  must 
hare  visited  Colcmae  on  the  journey  just  referred 
to,  because  he  is  said  to  have  gone  through  the 
whole  region  of  Phrygia,  may  be  proved  fallacious 
from  geographical  considerations :  Colossae,  though 
ethnologically  in  Phrygia  (Herod.  I.  c,  Xen.  I.  c), 
was  at  this  period  politically  in  the  province  of 
Asia  (see  Rev.  I.  c).  That  the  Apostle  hoped  to 
visit  the  place  on  being  delivered  from  his  Koman 
imprisonment  is  clear  from  Philemon  22  (compare 
Phil.  ii.  24).  Philemon  and  his  slave  Onesimus 
wen  dwellers  in  Colossae.  So  also  were  Archip- 
pus  and  Epaphras.  From  Col.  i.  7,  iv.  12,  it 
has  been  naturally  concluded  that  the  latter  Chris- 
tian was  the  founder  of  the  Colossian  Church 
(see  Alfbrd's  Prolegomena  to  0.  Test,  vol.  iii.  p. 
35).  [Epaphras.]  The  worship  of  angels  men- 
tioned by  the  Apostle  (Col.  ii.  18)  curiously  re- 
appears in  Christian  times  in  connexion  with  one 
of  the  topographical  features  of  the  place.  A 
church  in  honour  of  the  archangel  Michael  was 
erected  at  the  entrance  of  a  chasm  in  consequence 
_  of  a  legend  connected  with  an  inundation  (Hartley's 
Researches  in  Greece,  p.  52),  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  identifying  this  chasm  with  one  which  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus.  This  kind  of  supersti- 
tion is  mentioned  by  Theodoret  as  subsisting  in  his 
time ;  also  by  the  Byzantine  writer  Nicetas  Cho- 
niates,  who  was  a  native  of  this  place,  and  who 
says  that  Colossae  and  Chorine  were  the  same.  The 
neighbourhood  (visited  by  Pococke)  was  explored 
by  Mr.  Arundel]  (Seven  Churches,  p.  158;  Asia 
Minor,  ii.  p.  160) ;  but  Mr.  Hamilton  was  the  first 
to  determine  the  actual  site  of  the  ancient  city, 
which  appears  to  be  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  modern  village  of  Chonas  (Researches  in  A.M. 
i.  p.  508).  [J.  S.  H.] 

OOLOSSIANS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE, 
was  written  by  the  Apostle  St.  Hani  during  his  hi  f  t 
.  captivity  at  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  16),  and  apparently 
in  that  portion  of  it  (Col.  iv.  3,  4)  when  the 
Apostle's  imprisonment  had  not  assumed  the  more 
severe  character  which  seems  to  be  reflected  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (ch.  i.  20, 21,  30,  ii.  27), 
and  which  not  improbably  succeeded  the  death  of 
Bun-us  in  a.d.  62  (Clinton,  fasti  Rom.  i.  44),  and 
the  decline  of  the  influence  of  Seneca. 

This  important  and  profound  epistle  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Christians  of  the  once  large  and 
influential,  but  now  smaller  and  declining,  city  of 
Colossae,  and  was  delivered  to  them  by  Tychicus, 
whom  the  Apostle  had  sent  both  to  them  (ch.  iv. 
7,  8)  and  to  the  church  of  Ephesus  (ch.  vi.  21),  to 
inquire  into  their  state  and  to  administer  exhort- 
ation and  comfort.  The  epistle  seems  to  have  been 
called  forth  by  the  information  St.  Paul  had  re- 
ceived from  Epaphras  (ch.  iv.  12 ;  Philem.  23)  and 
from  Onesimus,  both  of  whom  appear  to  have  been 
natives  of  Colossae,  and  the  former  of  whom  was, 
if  not  the  special  founder,  yet  certainly  one  of  the 
very  earliest  preachers  of  the  gospel  in  that  city. 
The  main  object  of  the  epistle  is  not  rAerely,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Epistle  to  Philippians,  to  exhort  and 
to  confirm,  nor  as  in  that  to  the  Ephesians,  to  set 
forth  the  great  features  of  the  church  of  the  chosen 
in  Christ,  but  is  especially  designed  to  warn  the 
7  Colossians  against  a  spirit  of  semi-Judaistic  and 
semi-Oriental  philosophy  which  was  corrupting  the 
simplicity  of  their  belief,  and  was  noticeably  tending 
to  obscure  the  eternal  glory  and  dignity  of  Christ. 

This  main  design  is  thus  carried  out  in  detail. 


After  his  usual  salutation  (ch.  i.  1-2)  the  Apostle 
returns  thanks  to  God  for  the  faith  of  the  Colos- 
sians, the  spirit  of  love  they  had  shown,  and  the 
progress  which  the  Gospel  had  made  among  them, 
as  preached  by  Epaphras  (ch.  i.  3-8).  This  leads 
him  to  pray  without  ceasing  that  they  may  be 
fruitful  in  good  works,  and  especially  thankful  to 
the  Father,  who  gave  them  an  inheritance  with  His 
saints,  and  translated  them  into  the  kingdom  of  His 
Son — His  Son,  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the 
first-born  before  every  creature,  the  Creator  of  all 
things  earthly  and  heavenly,  the  Head  of  the  church, 
He  in  whom  all  things  consist,  and  by  whom  all 
things  have  been  reconciled  to  the  eternal  Father 
(ch.  i.  9-20).  This  reconciliation,  the  Apostle 
reminds  them,  was  exemplified  in  their  own  cases : 
they  were  once  alienated,  but  now  so  reconciled  as 
to  be  presented  holy  and  blameless  before  God,  if 
only  they  continued  firm  in  the  faith,  and  were  not 
moved  from  the  hope  of  which  the  Gospel  was  the 
source  and  origin  (ch.  i.  21-24).  Of  this  Gospel 
the  Apostle  declares  himself  the  minister;  the 
mystery  of  salvation  was  that  for  which  he  toiled 
and  for  which  he  suffered  (ch.  i.  24-29).  And  his 
sufferings  were  not  only  for  the  church  at  large, 
but  for  them  and  others  whom  he  had  not  per- 
sonally visited, — even  that  they  might  come  to  the 
full  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  might  not  fall  victims 
to  plausible  sophistries :  they  were  to  walk  in  Christ 
and  to  be  built  on  Him  (ch.  ii.  1-7).  Especially 
were  they  to  be  careful  that  no  philosophy  was  to 
lead  them  from  Him  in  whom  dwelt  all  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead,  who  was  the  head  of  all  spiritual 
powers,  and  who  had  quickened  them,  forgiven 
them,  and  in  His  death  had  triumphed  over  all  the 
hosts  of  darkness  (ch.  ii.  8-15).  Surely  with  such 
spiritual  privileges  they  were  not  to  be  judged  in 
the  matter  of  mere  ceremonial  observances,  or 
beguiled  into  creature-worship.  Christ  was  tlte 
head  of  the  body ;  if  they  were  truly  united  to  Him, 
to  what  need  were  bodily  austerities  (ch.  ii.  16-23). 
They  were,  then,  to  mind  things  above— spiritual 
things,  not  carnal*  ordinances,  for  their  lite  was 
hidden  with  Christ  (ch.  iii.  1-4):  they  were  to 
mortify  their  members  and  the  evil  principles  in 
which  they  once  walked ;  the  old  man  was  to  be 
put  off,  and  the  new  man  put  on,  in  which  all  are 
one  m  Christ  (ch.  iii.  5-12).  Furthermore,  they 
were  to  give  heed  to  special  duties ;  they  were  to 
be  forgiving  and  loving,  as  was  Christ.  In  the 
consciousness  of  His  abiding  word  were  they  to 
sing;  in  His  name  were  they  to  be  thankful  (ch.  iii. 
13-17).  Wives  and  husbands, children  and  parents, 
were  all  to  perform  their  duties ;  servants  were  to 
be  faithful,  masters  to  be  just  (ch.  iii.  18— iv.  1). 

In  the  last  chapter  the  Apostle  gives  further  special 
precepts,  strikingly  similar  to  those  given  to  his 
Ephesian  converts.  They  were  to  pray  for  the 
Apostle  and  for  his  success  in  preaching  the  Gospel, 
they  were  to  walk  circumspectly,  and  to  be  ready 
to  give  a  seasonable'  answer  to  all  who  questioned 
them  (ch.  iv.  2-7).  Tychicus,  the  bearer  of  the 
letter,  and  Onesimus  would  tell  them  all  the  state 
of  the  Apostle  (ch.  iv.  7-9) :  Aristarchus  and  others 
sent  them  friendly  greetings  (ch.  iv.  10-14).  With 
an  injunction  to  interchange  this  letter  with  that 
sent  to  the  neighbouring  church  of  Laodicon  (ch.  iv. 
16),  a  special  message  to  Archippus  (ch.  iv.  17), 
and  an  autograph  salutation,  this  short  but  striking 
epistle  comes  to  its  close. 

With  regard  to  its  genuineness  and  authenticity, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  say  with  distinctness 
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that  there  are  no  grounds  for  doubt.  The  external 
testimonies  (Just.  M.  Trypho,  p.  311  b ;  Theophil. 
ad  Autot.  ii.  p.  100,  ed.  Col.  1680 ;  Irenaeus,  Hoar. 
iii.  14, 1 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  325,  it.  p.  588, 
al.,  ed.  Potter ;  Tertull.  de  Praeacr.  ch.  7 ;  de  Reawr. 
ch.  23 ;  Origen,  contra  Celt.  v.  8)  are  explicit,  and 
the  internal  arguments,  founded  on  the  style,  balance 
of  sentences,  positions  of  adverbs,  uses  of  the  relative 
pronoun,  participial  anacolutluiv—  unusually  strong 
and  well  defined.  It  is  not  right  to  suppress  the 
fact  that  Mayerhoff  (der  Brief  an  die  Kol.  Berl. 
1838)  and  Baur  {dtr  Apostel  Paului,  p.  417)  have 
«  deliberately  rejected  this  epistle  as  claiming  to  be  a 
production  of  St.  Paul.  The  first  of  these  critics, 
however,  has  been  briefly,  but,  as  it  would  seem, 
completely  answered,  by  Meyer  (Comment,  p.  7) ; 
and  to  the  second,  in  his  subjective  and  anti-historical 
attempt  to  make  individual  writings  of  the  N.  T. 
mere  theosophistic  productions  of  a  later  Gnosticism, 
the  intelligent  and  critical  reader  will  naturally 
yield  but  little  credence.  It  is  indeed  remarkable 
that  the  strongly  marked  peculiarity  of  style,  tie 
nerve  and  force  of  the  arguments,  and  the  originality 
that  appears  in  every  paragraph  should  not  have 
made  both  these  writers  pause  in  their  ill-considered 
attack  on  this  epistle. 

A  few  special  points  demand  from  us  a  brief 
notice. 

1.  The  opinion  that  this  epistle  and  those  to  the 
Ephesians  and  to  Philemon  were  written  during 
the  Apostle's  imprisonment  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxi. 
27-xxvi.  32),  i.  «.  between  Pentecost  a.d.  58  and 

'  the  autumn  of  A.D.  60,  has  been  recently  advocated 
by  several  writers  of  ability,  and  stated  with  such 
cogency  and  clearness  by  Meyer  (Einleit.  t.  Ephes. 
p.  15,  sq.),  as  to  deserve  some  consideration.  It 
will  be  found,  however,  to  rest  on  ingeniously  urged 
plausibilities ;  whereas,  to  go  no  further  than  the 
present  epistle,  the  notices  of  the  Apostle's  imprison- 
ment in  ch.  iv.  3,  4, 1 1,  certainly  seem  historically 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  imprisonment 
at  Caesarea.  The  permission  of  Felix  (Acts  xiiv. 
23)  can  scarcely  be  strained  into  any  degree  of 
liberty  to  teach  or  preach  the  Gospel,  while  the 
facts  recorded  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome 
(Acta  xxviii.  23,  31)  are  such  as  to  harmonise  ad- 
mirably with  the  freedom  in  this  respect  which  our 
present  epistle  represents  to  have  been  accorded 
both  to  the  Apostle  and  his  companions ;  see  ch.  iv. 
11,  and  comp.  De  Wette,  Einleit.  jr.  Coloss.  p.  12, 
13 ;  Wieseler,  CAronol.  p.  420. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  erroneous  teaching  con- 
demned in  this  epistle  has  been  very  differently 
estimated.  Three  opinions  only  seem  to  deserve 
any  serious  consideration ;  (a)  that  these  erroneous 
teachers  were  adherents  of  Neo-Platonism,  or  of 
some  forms  of  Occidental  philosophy ;  (6)  that  they 
leaned  to  Essene  doctrines  and  practices ;  (c)  that 
they  advocated  that  admixture  of  Christianity, 
Judaism,  and  Oriental  philosophy  which  afterwards 
became  consolidated  into  Gnosticism.  Of  these  (a) 
has  but  little  in  its  favour,  except  the  somewhat 
vague  term  <f>i\o<ro<p(a  (ch.  ii.  8),  which,  however, 
it  seems  arbitrary  to  restrict  to  Grecian  philosophy ; 
(6)  is  much  more  plausible  as  far  as  the  usages 
alluded  to,  but  seems  inconsistent  both  with  the 
exclusive  nature  and  circumscribed  localities  of 
Essene  teaching ;  (c)  on  the  contrary  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Gentile  nature  of  the  church  of  Co- 

7  lossae  (ch.  i.  21),  with  its  very  locality — speculative 
and  superstitious  Phrygia — and  with  that  tendency 
to  associate  Jiidaical  observances  (ch.  ii.  16)  with 


more  purely  theosophistic  speculations  (ch.  ii.  18), 
which  became  afterwards  so  conspicuous  in  de- 
veloped Gnosticism.  The  portions  in  our  analysis 
of  the  epistle  marked  in  italics  serve  to  show  how 
deeply  these  perverted  opinions  were  felt  by  the 
Apostle  to  strike  at  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  God- 
head of  Christ. 

3.  The  striking  similarity  between  many  por- 
tions of  this  epistle  and  of  that  to  the  Ephesians 
has  given  rise  to  much  speculation,  both  as  to  the 
reason  of  this  studied  similarity,  and  as  to  the 
priority  of  order  in  respect  to  composition.  These 
points  cannot  here  be  discussed  at  length,  but  must 
be  somewhat  briefly  dismissed  with  the  simple  ex- 
pression of  an  opinion  that  the  similarity  may  rea- 
sonably be  accounted  for,  (1)  by  the  proximity  in 
time  at  which  the  two  epistles  were  written ;  (2) 
by  the  high  probability  tiiat  in  two  cities  of  Asia 
within  a  moderate  distance  from  one  another,  there 
would  be  many  doctrinal  prejudices,  and  mauy 
social  relations,  that  would  call  forth  and  need  pre- 
cisely the  same  language  of  warning  and  exhort- 
ation. The  priority  in  composition  must  remain  a 
matter  for  a  reasonable  difference  of  opinion.  To 
us  the  shorter  and  perhaps  more  vividly  expressed 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  seems  to  have  been  first 
written,  and  to  have  suggested  the  more  compre- 
hensive, more  systematic,  but  less  individualizing, 
epistle  to  the  church  of  Ephesus. 

For  further  information  the  student  is  directed  to 
Davidson's  Introduction,  ii.  394,  sq. ;  Alford,  Pro- 
\  legom.  to  N.  T.  iii.  33,  sq. ;  and  the  introduction 
to  the  excellent  Commentary  of  Meyer. 

The  editions  of  this  epistle  are  very  numerous. 
Of  the  older  commentaries  those  of  Davenant,  Expo*. 
Ep.  Paxil  ad  Col.,  ed.  3 ;  Suicer,  in  Ep.  Pauli  ad 
Col.  Comment.,  Tig.  1 699,  may  be  specified ;  and 
of  modem  commentaries,  those  of  Bahr  (Bas.  1833), 
Olshausen  (Kbnigsb.  1840),Huther(Hamb.  1841, a 
very  good  exegetical  commentary),  De  Wette  (Leipx. 
1847),  Meyer  (Gott.  1848) ;  and  in  our  own  country 
those  of  Eadie  (Glasg.  1856),  Alford  (Load.  1857), 
and  EUicott  (I.ond.  1858).  [C.  J.  E.] 

COLOURS.  The  terms  relative  to  colour, 
occurring  in  the  Bible,  may  be  arranged  in  two 
classes,  the  first  including  those  applied  to  the  de- 
scription of  natural  objects,  the  second  those  arti- 
ficial mixtures  which  were  employed  in  dyeing  or 
painting.  In  an  advanced  state  of  art,  such  a  dis- 
tinction can  hardly  be  said  to  exist ;  all  the  hues  of 
nature  have  been  successfully  imitated  by  the  artist : 
but  among  the  Jews,  who  fell  even  below  their  con- 
temporaries in  the  cultivation  of  the  tine  arts,  and 
to  whom  painting  was  unknown  until  a  late  period, 
the  knowledge  of  artificial  colours  was  very  re- 
stricted. Dyeing  was  the  object  to  which  the  colours 
known  to  them  were  applied :  so  exclusively  indeed 
were  the  ideas  of  the  Jews  limited  to  this  applica- 
tion of  colour,  that  the  name  of  the  dye  was  trans- 
ferred without  any  addition  to  the  material  to  which 
it  was  applied.  The  Jews  were  not  however  by  any 
means  insensible  to  the  influence  of  colour:  they 
attached  definite  ideas  to  the  various  tints,  according 
to  the  use  made  of  them  in  robes  and  vestments : 
and  the  subject  exercises  an  important  influence  on 
the  interpretation  of  certain  portions  of  Scripture. 

1.  The  natural  colours  noticed  in  the  Bible  are 
white,  black,  red,  yellow,  and  green.  It  will  be 
observed  that  only  three  of  the  prismatic  colours 
are  represented  in  this  list;  blue,  indigo,  violet, 
and  orange  are  omitted.  Of  the  three,  yelha  is 
very  seldom  noticed  ;  i{  was  apparently  regarded  as 
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a  shade  of  green,  tor  the  same  term  greenish 
(p"lp"V)  i»  applied  to  gold  (Ps.  lxviii.  18),  and  to 
the  leprous  spot  (Lev.  xiii.  49),  and  very  probably 
the  golden  (3DV)  or  yellow  hue  of  the  leprous  hair 

(Ler.  ziii.  30-32)  differed  little  from  the  greenish 
spot  oo  the  garments  (Ler.  xiii.  49).  Qreen  is 
frequently  noticed,  but  an  examination  of  the  pas- 
sages, in  which  it  occurs,  will  show  that  the  refe- 
rence is  seldom  to  colour.  The  Hebrew  terms  are 
raanan  (pJTT)  and  yarak  (JTI*)  ;  the  first  of  these 

applies  to  what  is  vigorous  and  flourishing ;  hence 
it  is  metaphorically  employed  as  an  image  of 
prosperity  (Job  it.  32;  Ps.  xxxvii.  35,  lii.  8, 
xcii.  14;  Jer.  xi.  16,  xrii.  8;  Dan.  iv.  4;  Hos. 
xir.  8);  it  is  invariably  employed  wherever  the 
expression  "  green  tree '  is  used  in  connexion  with 
idolatrous  sacrifices,  as  though  with  the  view  of 
conveying  the  idea  of  the  outspreading  branches, 
which  served  as  a  canopy  to  the  worshippers  (Deut. 
xii.  2 ;  2  K.  xvi.  4) ;  elsewhere  it  is  used  of  that 
which  is  fresh,  as  oil  (Ps.  xcii.  10),  and  newly 
plucked  boughs  (Cant.  i.  16).  The  other  term, 
yarak,  has  the  radical  signification  of  putting  forth 
leaves,  sprouting  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  632) :  it  is 
used  indiscriminately  for  all  productions  of  the  earth 
fit  for  food  (Gen.  i.  30,  ix.  3;  Ex.  x.  15;  Num. 

xxii.  4 ;  Is.  xv.  6 ;  cf.  x^"l>it<  Rev.  viii.  7,  ix.  4), 
and  again  for  all  kinds  of  garden  herbs  (Deut.  xi. 
10;  1  K.  xii.  2;  2  K.  xix.  26;  Prov.  xv.  17; 
Is.  xxxrii.  27;  contrast  the  restricted  application 
of  our  greens) ;  when  applied  to  grass,  it  means 
specifically  the  young,  fresh  grass  (NBH,  Ps.  xxxrii, 

2),  which  springs  up  in  the  desert  (Job  xxxix.  8). 
Elsewhere  it  describes  the  sickly  yellowish  hue  of 
mildewed  corn  (Deut.  xxriii.  22 ;  IK.  viii.  37  ; 
2  Chr.  vi.  28 ;  Am.  iv.  9 ;  Hag.  ii.  17) ;  and 
lastly,  it  is  used  for  the  entire  absence  of  colour 
produced  by  fear  (Jer.  xxx.  6 ;  compare  xAofufr, 
tl.  x.  376) ;  hence  %Kif6t  (Rev.  vi.  8)  describes 
the  ghastly,  livid  hue  of  death.  In  other  passa 
"  green  "  is  erroneously  used  in  the  A.  V.  for  white 
(Gen.  xxx.  37 ;  Esth.  i.  6),  young  (Ler.  ii.  14, 

xxiii.  14),  moist  (Judg.  xri.  7,  8),  sappy  (Job  viii. 
16),  and  unripe  (Cant,  ii.  13).  Thus  it  may  he 
said  that  green  is  never  used  in  the  Bible  to  convey 
the  impression  of  proper  colour. 

The  only  fundamental  colour  of  which  the 
Hebrews  appear  to  have  had  a  clear  conception  was 
red ;  and  even  this  is  not  very  often  noticed.  They 
had  therefore  no  scientific  knowledge  of  colours, 
and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  attempt  to 
explain  such  passages  as  Rev.  ir.  3  by  the  rules  of 
philosophical  truth,  must  fail  (see  Hengstenberg, 
Comm.  in  loc.).  Instead  of  assuming  that  the 
emerald  represents  green,  the  jasper  yellow,  and 
the  sardine  red,  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed 
by  these  images  may  be  simply  that  of  pure, 
brilliant,  transparent  light.  The  emerald,  for 
instance,  was  .chiefly  prized  by  the  ancients  for  its 
glittering,  scintillating  qualities  (alyK^tis,  Orpheus 
de  lap.  p.  608),  whence  perhaps  it  derived  its 
name  ( o-fiipaySot,  from  fiapfialfHur).  The  jasper  is 
characterised  by  St  John  himself  ( Rev.  xii.  U)  as 
Being  crystal-clear  (KpvaraXX((ay),  and  not  as 
having  a  certain  hue.  The  sardine  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  amber  of  El.  i.  4,  27,  or  the 
burnished  brass  of  Dan.  x.  6,  or  again  the  fine 
brass,  "  as  if  burning  in  a  furnace,"  of  tier.  i.  15, 
each  conveying  the  impression  of  the  colour  of  fire 
in  *  state  of  pure  incandescence.    Similarly  the 
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beryl,  or  rather  the  chrysolite  (the  Hebrew  Tharsis) 
may  be  selected  by  Daniel  (x.  6)  on  account  of  its 
transparency.  An  exception  may  be  made  perhaps 
in  regard  to  the  sapphire,  in  as  far  as  its  hue 
answers  to  the  deep  blue  of  the  firmament  (Ex.  xxir. 
10;  cf.  Ez.  i.  2»i,  x.  1),  but  even  in  this  case  the 
pellucidity  (i"03^,  omitted  in  A.  V.,  Ex.  niv.  10) 

or  polish  of  the  stone  (compare  Lam.  ir.  7)  forms 
an  important,  if  not  the  main,  element  in  the  com- 
parison. The  highest  development  of  colour  in  the 
mind  of  the  Hebrew  evidently  was  light,  and  hence 
the  predominance  given  to  white  as  its  repre- 
sentative (compare  the  connexion  between  Acvko'i 
and  lux).  This  feeling  appears  both  in  the  more 
numerous  allusions  to  it  than  to  any  other  colour- 
in  the  variety  of  terms  by  which  they  discriminated 
the  shades  from  a  pale,  dull  tint  (DHS,  blackish, 
Ler.  xiii.  2 1  ff.)  up  to  the  most  brilliant  splendour 
(*int,  Ez.  riii.  2 ;  Dan.  xii.  3) — and  in  the  com- 
parisons by  which  they  sought  to  heighten  their 
ideas  of  it,  an  instance  of  which  occurs  in  the  three 
accounts  of  the  Transfiguration,  where  the  counte- 
nance and  robes  are  described  as  like  "  the  sun  " 
and  "  the  light "  (Matt.  xvii.  2),  "  shining,  exceed- 
ing white  as  snow"  (Mark  ix.  3),  "glistening" 
(Luke  ix.  29).  Snow  is  used  eleven  times  in  a 
similar  way ;  the  sun  fire  times ;  wool  four  times ; 
milk  once.  In  some  instances  the  point  of  the 
comparison  is  not  so  obvious,  «.  g.  in  Job  xxxvim 
14  "  they  stand  as  a  garment "  in  reference  to  the 
white  colour  of  the  Hebrew  dress,  and  in  Ps.  lxviii. 
13,  where  the  glancing  hues  of  the  dove's  plumage 
suggested  an  image  of  the  brilliant  effect  of  the 
white  holyday  costume.  Next  to  white,  black,  or 
rather  dark,  holds  the  most  prominent  place,  not 
only  as  its  opposite,  but  also  as  representing  the 
complexion  of  the  Orientals.  There  were  various 
shades  of  it,  including  the  brown  of  the  Nile  water 
(whence  its  name  Sihor)— the  reddish  tint  of  early 
dawn,  to  which  the  complexion  of  the  bride  is 
likened  (Cant.  ri.  10),  as  well  as  the  lurid  hue 
produced  by  a  flight  of  locusts  (Joel  ii.  2) — and  the 
darkness  of  blackness  itself  (Lam.  ir.  8).  As 
before,  we  have  rarious  heightening  images,  such  as 
the  tents  of  Kodar,  a  flock  of  goats,  the  raven 
(Cant.  i.  5,  ir.  1,  r.  11)  and  sackcloth  (Rer.  vi. 
12).  Red  was  also  a  colour  of  which  the  Hebrews 
had  a  rivid  conception ;  this  may  be  attributed 
partly  to  the  prevalence  of  that  colour  in  the  out- 
ward aspect  of  the  countries  and  peoples  with 
which  they  were  familiar,  as  attested  by  the  name 
Edom,  and  by  the  words  adamah  (earth),  and 
adorn  (man),  so  termed  either  as  being  formed  out 
of  the  red  earth,  or  as  being  red  in  comparison  with 
the  fair  colour  of  the  Assyrians,  and  the  black  of 
the  Aethiopians.  Red  was  regarded  as  an  element 
of  personal  beauty :  comp.  1  Sam.  xri.  12 ;  Cant, 
ii.  1,  where  the  lily  is  the  red  one  for  which  Syria 
was  famed  (Plin.  xxi.  11);  Cant.  ir.  3,  ri.  7, 
where  the  complexion  is  compared  to  the  red  fruit 
of  the  pomegranate ;  and  Lam.  ir.  7,  where  the 
hue  of  the  skin  is  redder  than  coral  (A.V. "  rubies") 
contrasting  with  the  white  of  the  garments  before 
noticed.  The  three  colours,  white,  black  and  red 
were  sometimes  intermixed  in  animals,  and  gare  rise 
to  the  terms,  "inv,  "dappled"  (A.  V.  "  white"), 
probably  white  and  red  (Judg.  v.  10);  *l'pj? 
"  ringstraked."  either  with  white  bands  on  the 
legs,  or  white-footed  ;  IpJ,  "speckled,"  and  kVd. 
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"  ipotted,"  white  aud  black ;  and  lastly  1*13, 

"  piebald"  (A.  V. "  grisled"),  the  spots  being  larger 
than  in  the  two  former  (Gen.  xxx.  32,  35,  xixi. 
10; ;  the  latter  term  is  used  of  a  horse  (Zech.  vi. 
3,  6)  with  a  symbolical  meaning :  Hengstenberg 
(Christoi.  in  loc.)  considers  the  colour  itself  to  be 
unmeaning,  and  that  the  prophet  has  added  the 
term  stroug  (A.  V.  "  bay  ")  by  way  of  eiplanation ; 
Hitzig  (Comm.  in  loc.)  explains  it,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  of  the  complexion  of  the  Egyptians.  It 
remains  for  us  now  to  notice  the  various  terms 
applied  to  these  three  colours. 

1.  White.    The  most  common  term  is  137. 

T  T 

which  is  applied  to  such  objects  as  milk  (Gen.  xlii. 
12),  manna  (Ex.  xvi.  31),  snow  (Is.  i.  18),  horses 
(Zech.  i.  8),  raiment  (Eccl.  ix.  8) ;  and  a  cognate 
word  expresses  the  colour  of  the  moon  (Is.  xxiv.  23). 
nt,  dauling  white  is  applied  to  the  complexion 
(Cant.  T.  10)  ;  a  term  of  a  later  age,  to  snow 
(Dan.  vii.  9  only),  and  to  the  paleness  of  shame 
(Is.  xxix.  22,  -IIH) ;  3'fe>,  to  the  hair  alone.  An- 
other class  of  terms  arises  from  the  textures  of  a 
naturally  white  colour,  as  C'K>  and  These 

words  appear  to  have  been  originally  of  foreign 
origin,  but  were  connected  by  the  Hebrews  with 
roots  in  their  own  language  descriptive  of  a  white 
colour  (Gesen.  Thesaw.  pp.  190, 1384).  The  terms 
were  without  doubt  primarily  applied  to  the  ma- 
terial ;  but  the  idea  of  colour  is  also  prominent, 
particularly  in  the  description  of  the  curtains  of  the 
tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi.  1),  and  the  priests'  vestments 
(Ex.  xxviii.  6).  CB>  is  also  applied  to  white  marble 
(Esth.  i.  6 ;  Cant.  v.  15) ;  and  a  cognate  word, 
*E^i5>,  to  the  lily  (Cant.  ii.  16).  In  addition  to 
these  we  meet  with  "Yin  (ftiaaos,  Esth.  i.  6,  viii. 
15), and  DB"}3  (wtoxmror ;  A.  V.  "green,"  Esth. 
i.  6),  also  descriptive  of  white  textures. 

White  was  symbolical  of  innocence:  hence  the 
raiment  of  angels  (Mark  xvi.  5  ;  John  xx.  12),  and 
of  glorified  saints  (Rev.  xix.  8,  14),  is  so  described. 
It  was  also  symbolical  of  joy  (Eccl.  ix.  8) ;  and, 
lastly,  of  victory  (Zech.  vi.  3 ;  Rev.  vi.  2).  In  the 
Revelations  the  term  K*vk6s  is  applied  exclusively 
to  what  belongs  to  Jesus  Christ  (Wordsworth's 
Apoc.  p.  105). 

2.  Black.  The  shades  of  this  colour  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  terms  "lnt?,  applied  to  the  hair 
(Lev.  xiii.  31 ;  Cant.  v.  11) ;  the  complexion  (Cant, 
i.  v.),  particularly  when  affected  with  disease  (Job 
xxx.  30) ;  horses  (Zech.  vi.  2, 6) :  Din,  lit.  scorched 
(•tales;  A.  V.  "brown,"  Gen.  xxx.  32),  applied 
to  sheep ;  the  word  expresses  the  colour  produced 
by  influence  of  the  sun's  rays :  "11"),  lit.  to  be  dirty, 
applied  to  a  complexion  blackened  by  sorrow  or  dis- 
ease (Job  xxx.  30) ;  mourner's  robes  (Jer.  viii.  21, 
xlv.  2 ;  compare  sordidae  testes) ;  a  clouded  sky  (1  K. 
xviii.  45) ;  night  (Mic.  Hi.  6 ;  Jer.  iv.  28 ;  Joel  ii.  10, 
iii.  15) ;  a  turbid  brook  (whence  possibly  Kedron), 
particularly  when  rendered  so  by  melted  snow  (Job 
vi.  16).  Black,  as  being  the  opposite  to  white,  is 
symbolical  of  evil  (Zech.  vi.  2,  6 ;  Rev.  vi.  5). 

3.  Red.   tfwt  is  applied  to  blood  (2  K.  iii.  22) ; 

a  garment  sprinkled  with  blood  (Is.  lxiii.  2) ;  a  heifer 
'  Num.  xix.  2) ;  pottage  made  of  lentiles  (Gen.  xxv. 
30) ;  a  horse  (Zech.  i.  8,  vi.  2) ;  wine  (Prov.  xxiii. 


31) :  tho  complexion  (Gen.  xxv.  25 ;  Cant.  v.  10; 
Lam.  iv.  7).  D"JD*1N  is  a  slight  degree  of  red,  red- 
dish, and  is  applied  to  a  leprous  spot  (Lev.  xiii.  19,  xiv. 
37).    \H&,  lit.  fox-coloured,  bay,  is  applied  to  i 

horse  (A.  V. "  speckled ;"  Zech.  i.  8),  and  to  a  species 
of  vine  bearing  a  purple  grape  (Is.  v.  2,  xvi.  8) :  the 
translation  "  bay  "  in  Zech.  vi.  3,  A.  V.  is  incorrect. 
The  corresponding  term  in  Greek  is  rvftis,  lit.  red 
as  fire.  This  colour  was  symbolical  of  bloodshed 
(Zech.  vi.  2 ;  Rev.  vi.  4,  zii.  3). 

II.  Artificial  colours.  The  art  of  extract- 
ing dyes,  and  of  applying  them  to  various  textures, 
appears  to  have  been  known  at  a  very  early  period. 
We  read  of  scarlet  thread  at  the  time  of  Zarah's  birth 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  28) ;  of  blue  and  purple  at  the  time 
of  the  Exodus  (Ex.  xxvi.  1).  There  is  however  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  Jews  themselves  were  at 
that  period  acquainted  with  the  art:  the  pro- 
fession of  the  dyer  is  not  noticed  in  the  Bible, 
though  it  is  referred  to  in  the  Talmud.  They  were 
probably  indebted  both  to  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Phoenicians ;  to  the  latter  for  the  dyes,  and  to  the 
former  for  the  mode  of  applying  them.  The  purple 
dyes  which  they  chiefly  used  were  extracted  by  the 
Phoenicians  (Ez.  xxvii.  16 ;  Plin.  ix.  60),  and  in 
certain  districts  of  Asia  Minor  (Horn.  II.  iv.  141), 
especially  Thyatira  (Acta  xvi.  14).  It  does  not 
appear  that  those  particular  colours  were  used  in 
Egypt,  the  Egyptian  colours  being  produced  from 
various  metallic  and  earthy  substances  (Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  301).  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  mode  of  dyeing 
in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  inasmuch  as  the  colour  was 
applied  to  the  raw  material,  previous  to  the  processes 
of  spinning  and  weaving  (Ex.  xxxv.  25,  mix.  3 ; 
Wilkinson,  iii.  125).  The  dyes  consisted  of  purples, 
light  and  dark  (the  latter  being  the  "  blue '  of  the 
A.  V.),  and  crimson  (scarlet,  A.  V.):  vermilion 
was  introduced  at  a  late  period. 

1.  Purple  (JOa"W!  i  Chaldaic  form,  KJU"*f, 
Dan.*v.  7,  16;  nopqipa;  purpura).  This  colour 
was  obtained  from  the  secretion  of  a  species  of  shell- 
fish (Plin.  ix.  60),  the  Murex  trunculus  of  Linnaeus, 
which  was  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  (hence  called  rop^ipa  taXxurala. 
1  Mace.  iv.  23),  particularly  on  the  coasts  of 
Phoenicia  (Strab.  xvi.  757),  Africa  (Strab.  xvii. 
835),  Laconia  (Hor.  Od.  ii.  18, 7),  and  Asia  Minor. 
[Elisiiah.]  The  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  name 
is  uncertain :  it  has  been  connected  with  the  Sanscrit 
r&gaman,  "  tinged  with  red ;"  and  again  with 
argham&na,  "  costly  "  (Hitzig,  Comment,  in  Dan. 
v.  7).  Gesenius,  however  (T/iesaur.  p.  1263), 
considers  it  highly  improbable  that  a  colour  so 
peculiar  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  should 
be  described  by  a  word  of  any  other  than  Semitic 
origin,  and  connects  it  with  the  root  DJ"1,  to  heap 

up  or  overlay  with  colour.  The  colouring  matter 
was  contained  in  a  small  vessel  in  the  throat  of  the 
fish  ;  and  as  the  quantity  amounted  to  only  a  single 
drop  in  each  animal,  the  value  of  the  dye  was  pro- 
portionately high :  sometimes,  however,  the  whole 
fish  was  crushed  (Plin.  ix.  60).  It  is  difficult  to 
state  with  precision  the  tint  described  under  the 
Hebrew  name.  The  Greek  equivalent  was,  we  know, 
applied  with  great  latitude,  not  only  to  all  colours 
extracted  from  the  shell-fish,  but  even  to  other  bril- 
liant colours :  thus,  in  John  xix.  2,  luirioy  np- 
Qvpovr  =  xAapii;  KOKxtrn,  in  Matt,  xxvii.  28  (cf 
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Plin.  ix.  62).  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Latin 
purpureas.  The  Hebrew  term  seem*  to  be  applied 
in  a  similarly  broad  sense  in  Cant.  vii.  5,  where  it 
either  =  black  (compare  t.  11),  or,  still  better, 
shining  with  oil.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the 
tint  must  be  considered  as  having  been  defined  by  the 
distinction  between  the  purple  proper,  and  the  other 
purple  dye  (A.  V.  "blue  ),  which  was  produced 
from  another  species  of  shell-fish.  The  latter  was 
undoubtedly  a  dark  violet  tint,  while  the  former  had 
a  light  reddish  tinge.  Robes  of  a  purple  colour  were 
worn  by  kings  ( Judg.  viii.  26),  and  by  the  highest 
officers,  civil  and  religious ;  thus  Mordecai  (Esth. 
viii.  15),  Daniel  (A.  V. "  scarlet,"  Dan.  v.  7, 16, 29), 
and  Andronicus,  the  deputy  of  Antiochus  (2  Mace, 
iv.  38),  were  invested  with  purple  in  token  of  the 
offices  they  held  (cf.  Xen.  Anab.  i.  5,  §8) :  so  also 
Jonathan,  as  high-priest  (1  Mace.  x.  20, 64,  xi.  58). 
They  were  also  worn  by  the  wealthy  and  luxurious 
(Jer.  x.  9 ;  Ez.  xxvii.  7  ;  Luke  xvi.'ltt ;  Rev.  xvii. 
4,  xviii.  16).  A  similar  value  was  attached  to 
purple  robes  both  by  the  Greeks  (Horn.  Od.  xix.  225 ; 
Herod,  ix.  22 ;  Strab.  xiv.  648),  and  by  the  Romans 
(Virg.  Georg.  ii.  495 ;  Hor.  Ep.  12,  21 ;  Suet. 
Caes.  43  ;  Nero,  32).  Of  the  use  of  this  and  the 
other  dyes  in  the  textures  of  the  tabernacle,  we  shall 
presently  speak. 

2.  Blue  (D^SR ;  idxirfot,  ixucMwos,  i\o- 
-ri/xpvpes,  Num.  iv.  7 ;  hyacinthus,  hyacinthinus). 
This  dye  was  procured  from  a  species  of  shell-fish 
found  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  and  called  by  the 
Hebrews  Chilzon  (Targ.  Pseudo-Jon.,  in  Deut.  xxxiii. 
19),  and  by  modern  naturalists  Helix  lanlhina. 
The  Hebrew  name  is  derived,  according  to  Gesenius 
'Thesaur.  p.  1502),  from  a  root  signifying  to 
tmshell;  but  according  to  Hitzig  {Comment,  in 

Ez.  xxiii.  6),  from       ,  in  the  sense  of  dulled, 

blunted,  as  opposed  to  the  brilliant  hue  of  the  pro- 
per purple.  The  tint  is  best  explained  by  the 
statements  of  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  7,  §7)  and  Philo 
that  it  was  emblematic  of  the  sky,  in  which  case  it 
represents  not  the  light  blue  of  our  northern  climate, 
but  the  deep  dark  hue  of  the  eastern  sky  (aipos 
M  ffifLfioKor  vdxivBos,  u4\as  yap  oZros  Qitrti, 
Phil.  Opp.  i.  536).  The  term  adopted  by  the  LXX. 
is  applied  by  classical  writers  to  a  colour  approach- 
ing to  black  (Horn.  Od.  vi.  231,  xxiii.  158 ;  Theoc. 
Id.  10, 28) :  the  flower,  whence  the  name  was  bor- 
rowed, being,  as  is  well  known,  not  the  modern 
hyacinth,  but  of  a  dusky  red  colour  (fernu/ineus, 
Virg.  Oeorg.  iv.  183 ;  caelcstis  himinis  hyacinthus, 
Colum.  ix.  4,  4).  The  A.  V.  has  rightly  described 
the  tint  in  Esth.  i.  6  (margin)  as  violet ;  the  ordi- 
nary term  blue  is  incorrect :  the  Lutheran  transla- 
tion is  still  more  incorrect  in  giving  it  gelbe  Seide 
(yellow  silk),  and  occasionally  simply  Seide  (Ez. 
xxiii.  6).  This  colour  was  used  in  the  same  way  as 
purple.  Princes  and  nobles  (Ez.  xxiii.  6 ;  Ecclus. 
xl.  4),  and  the  idols  of  Babylon  (Jer.  x.  9),  were 
clothed  in  robes  of  this  tint:  the  riband  and  the 
fringe  of  the  Hebrew  dress  was  ordered  to  be  of  this 
colour  (Num.  xv.  38) :  it  was  used  in  the  tapestries 
of  the  Persians  (Esth.  i.  6).  The  effect  of  the  colour 
is  well  described  in  Ez.  xxiii.  12,  where  such  robes 
are  termed  W?3D  robes  of  perfection,  i.  e. 

gorgeous  robes.  We  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  LXX.  treats  the  term  BTIFI  (A.  V.  "  badger  ") 

a*  indicative  of  colour,  and  has  translated  it  iwdy- 
ttrot,  ianthimts  fEx.  xxv.  5). 


3.  Scarlet  (Crimson,  Is.  i.  18 ;  Jer.  iv.  30,. 
The  terms  by  which  this  colour  is  expressed  in 
Hebrew  vary  ;  sometimes  'JB*  simply  is  used,  as 
in  Gen.  xxxviii.  28-30  ;  sometimes  *3E?  nj^lfl,  as 
in  Ex.  xxv.  4 ;  and  sometimes  simply,  as 

in  Is.  i.  18.   The  word  Wtt  (A.  V.  "  crimson ;" 

2  Chr.  ii.  7,  14,  iii.  14)  was* introduced  at  a  late 
period,  probably  from  Armenia,  to  express  the  same 
colour.  The  first  of  these  terms  (derived  from 
D3E',  to  shine)  expresses  the  brilliancy  of  the  colour; 
the  second,  niton,  the  vorm,  or  grub,  whence  the 

dye  was  procured,  and  which  gave  name  to  the 
colour  occasionally  without  any  addition,  just  as 
vermilion  is  derived  from  vermiculus.  The  LXX. 
generally  renders  it  k6kkivov,  occasionally  with  the 
addition  of  such  terms  as  KtKhmaikivw  (Ex.  xxvi. 
1),  or  tuanvnauifor  (Ei.  xxviii.  8) :  the  Vulgate 
has  it  generally  coccinum,  occasionally  coccus  bis 
tinctus  (Ex.  xxviii.  8),  apparently  following  the 
erroneous  interpretation  of  Aquila  and  Symmachus, 
who  render  it  0l$ajpos,  double-dyed  (Ex.  xxv.  4), 
as  though  from  !*0t?,  to  repeat.    The  process  of 

double-dyeing  was  however  peculiar  to  the  Tyrian 
purples  (Plin.  ix.  39).  The  dye  was  produced  from 
an  insect,  somewhat  resembling  the  cochineal,  which 
is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  Armenia  and 
other  eastern  countries.  The  Arabian  name  of  the 
insect  is  kermez  (whence  crimson):  the  Linnaean 
name  is  Coccus  flicis.  It  frequents  the  boughs  of 
a  species  of  ilex :  on  these  it  lays  its  eggs  in  groups, 
which  become  covered  with  a  kind  of  down,  so  that 
they  present  the  appearance  of  vegetable  galls  or 
excrescences  from  the  tree  itself,  and  are  described 
as  such  by  Pliny,  xvi,  12.  The  dye  is  procured  from 
the  female  grub  alone,  which,  when  alive,  is  about 
the  size  of  a  kernel  of  a  cherry  and  of  a  dark  ama- 
ranth colour,  but  when  dead  shrivels  up  to  the  size 
of  a  grain  of  wheat,  and  is  covered  with  a  bluish 
mould  (Parrot's  Journey  to  Ararat,  p.  1 14).  The 
general  character  of  the  colour  is  expressed  by  the 
Hebrew  term  flDrj  (Is.  lxiii.  1),  lit.  sAorp,  and 

hence  dazzling  (compare  the  expression  xpeofixx 
and  in  the  Greek  Xafarpi  (Luke  xxiii.  11),  com- 
pared with  KOtncin)  (Matt,  xxvii.  28).  The  tint 
produced  was  crimson  rather  than  scarlet.  The 
only  natural  object  to  which  it  is  applied  in  Scrip- 
ture is  the  lips,  which  are  compared  to  a  scarlet 
thread  (Cant.  iv.  3).  Josephus  considered  it  as 
symbolical  of  fire  (Ant.  iii.  7,  §7 ;  cf.  Phil.  i.  536). 
Scarlet  threads  were  selected  as  distinguishing 
marks  from  their  brilliancy  (Gen.  xxxviii.  28; 
Josh.  ii.  18,  21);  and  hence  the  colour  is  expressive 
of  what  is  excessive  or  glaring  (Is.  i.  18).  Scarlet 
robes  were  worn  by  the  luxurious  (2  Sam.  i.  24  ; 
Prov.  xni.  21;  Jer.  iv.  30;  Lam.  iv.  5;  Rev. 
xvii.  4,  xviii.  12, 16);  it  was  also  the  appropriate 
hue  of  a  warrior's  dress  from  its  similarity  to  blood 
(Nah.  ii.  3  ;  cf.  Is.  ix.  5),  and  was  especially  wonj 
by  officers  in  the  Roman  army  (Plin.  xxii.  3 ;  Matt, 
xxvii.  28). 

The  three  colours  above  described,  purple,  blue, 
and  scarlet,  together  with  white,  were  employed  in 
the  textures  used  for  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle 
and  for  the  sacred  vestments  of  the  priests.  The 
four  were  used  in  combination  in  the  outer  curtains, 
the  vail,  the  entrance  curtain  (Ex.  xxvi.  1,  31, 
36),  and  the  gate  of  the  court  (Ex.  xxvii.  16) :  as 
also  in  the  high  priest's  ephod,  girdle  and  breast- 
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plate  (Ex.  xxviii.  5,  6,  8,  IS).  The  three  first,  to 
the  exclusion  of  white,  were  used  in  the  pome-  j 
granates  about  the  hem  of  the  high-priest's  robe  • 
(Ex.  xxviii.  33).  The  loops  of  the  curtains  (Ex.  | 
xxvi.  4),  the  lace  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate,  J 
the  robe  of  the  ephod,  and  the  lace  on  his  mitre  | 
were  exclusively  of  blue  (Ex.  xxviii.  28,31,  37). 
Cloths  for  wrapping  the  sdcied  utensils  were  either 
blue  (Num.  iv.  6),  scarlet  (8),  or  purple  (13). 
Scarlet  thread  was  specified  in  connexion  with  the 
rites  of  cleansing  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  4,  6, 51),  and 
of  burning  the  red  heifer  (Num.  xlx.  6),  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  binding  the  hyssop  to  the  cedar 
wood.  The  hangings  for  the  court  (Ex.  xxvii.  9, 
xxxviii.  9),  the  coats,  mitres,  bonnets,  and  breeches 
of  the  priests  were  white  (Ex.  xxxix.  27,  28).  The 
application  of  these  colours  to  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle  has  led  writers  both  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dern times  to  attach  some  symbolical  meaning  to 
them :  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  state- 
ments of  Philo  and  Josephns  on  this  subject:  the 
words  of  the  latter  are  as  follow :  4  $iaaos  r^r 
yrjw  kno(n\fiaSv*iv  tout*,  8i&  to  If  aorijj  avtia- 
Btu  to  KlvoV  $  t«  rofupvpa  rfyv  6d\affffav,  t$ 
wtpowlxOtu  rov  k6x^ov  r$  i&fuerr  Tor  Si  AVpa 
froiXrrtu  tnkovv  i  Hko/Bos-  Kal  i  potvi(  S*  ay 
tin  rtnntpiov  tow  nvpos,  Ant.  iii.  7,  §7.  The 
subject  has  been  followed  up  with  a  great  variety 
of  interpretations,  more  or  less  probable.  Without 
entering  into  a  disquisition  on  these,  we  will  remark 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  assume  that  the  colours 
were  originally  selected  with  such  a  view  ;  their 
beauty  and  costliness  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  selection. 

4.  Vermilion  (TCT? ;  idKros ;  rinopis).  This 
was  a  pigment  used  in  fresco  paintings,  either  for 
drawing  figures  of  idols  on  the  walls  of  temples 
(Ex.  xxiii.  14),  for  colouring  the  idols  themselves 
(Wisd.  xiii.  14),  or  for  decorating  the  walls  and 
beams  of  bouses  (Jer.  xxii.  14).  The  Greek  term 
ftfATOt  is  applied  both  to  minium,  red  lead,  and 
rubrica,  red  ochre;  the  Latin  sinopis  describes 
the  best  kind  of  ochre,  which  came  from  Sinope. 
Vermilion  was  a  favourite  colour  among  the  As- 
syrians (Ex.  xxiii.  14),  as  is  still  attested  by  the 
sculptures  of  Nimroud  and  Khorsabad  (Layard,  ii. 
303).  [W. 1"  B.] 

COMMERCE  (1.  rnhD,  Gesen.  p.  946;  «> 
ltopia ;  negotiatio ;  from  "1HD,  a  merchant,  from 
TDD,  travel,  Ez.  xxvii.  15 ;  A.  V.,  merchandize, 
traffic:  2.  nfon,  Gesen.  p.  1289;  Ex.  xxvi.  12, 
t&  tnripx0VTa  j  negotiations ;  in  xxviii.  5, 16, 18, 
ifiwopia,  negotiatio,  from  ?D"1,  travel). 

From  the  time  that  men  began  to  live  in  cities, 
trade,  in  some  shape,  must  have  been  carried  on  to 
supply  the  town-dwellers  with  necessaries  (see 
Heeren,  Afr.  Nat.  i.  469),  but  it  is  also  clear  that 
international  trade  must  have  existed  and  affected 
J  to  some  extent  even  the  pastoral  nomade  races,  for 
we  find  that  Abraham  was  rich,  not  only  in  cattle, 
but  in  silver,  gold,  and  gold  and  silver  plate  and 
ornaments  (Gen.  xiii.  2,  xxiv.  22,  53) ;  and  fur- 
ther, that  gold  and  silver  in  a  manufactured  state, 
and  silver,  not  improbably  in  coin,  were  in  use  both 
among  the  settled  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  the  pas- 
toral tribes  of  Syria  at  that  date  (Gen.  xx.  16,  xxiii. 
16,  xxxviii.  18  ;  Job  xiii.  1 1),  to  whom  those  metals 
must  in  all  probability  hare  been  imported  from 
other  countries  (Husscy,  Anc  Weights,  c.  xii.  3  p. 


193;  Kitto,  Phys.  Mitt,  of  Pal.,  p.  109,  110; 
Herod,  i.  215). 

Among  trading  nations  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
Egypt  holds  in  very  ear  ly  times  a  prominent  posi- 
tion, though  her  external  trade  was  carried  on,  not 
by  her  own  citizens,  but  by  foreigners,  chiefly  of 
the  nomade  races  (Heeren,  Afr.  /fat.  i.  468,  ii. 
371,  372).  It  was  an  Ishmaelite  caravan,  laden 
with  spices,  which  carried  Joseph  into  Egypt,  and 
the  account  shows  that  slaves  formed  sometimes  a  *" 
part  of  the  merchandize  imported  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25, 
xxxix.  1 ;  Job  vi.  19).  From  Egypt  it  is  likely 
that  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  times  of  general 
scarcity,  corn  would  be  exported,  which  was  paid 
for  by  the  non-exporting  nations  in  silver,  which  was 
always  weighed  (Gen.  xli.  57,  xiii.  3,  25,  35,  xliii. 
11,  12,  21).  These  caravans  also  brought  the  pre- 
cious stones  as  well  as  the  spices  of  India  into  Egypt 
(Ex.  xxv.  3,  7;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  235,  237). 
Intercourse  with  Tyre  does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
place  till  a  later  period,  and  thus,  though  it  cannot 
be  determined  whether  the  purple  in  which  the 
Egyptian  woollen  and  linen  cloths  were  dyed  was 
brought  by  laud  from  Phoenicia,  it  is  certain  thnt 
coloured  cloths  had  long  been  made  and  dyed  in 
Egypt,  and  the  use,  at  least,  of  them  adopted  by 
the  Hebrews  for  the  tabernacle  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Hoses  (Ex.  xxv.  4,  5;  Heeren,  Asiat.  Nat.  i. 
352 ;  Herod,  i.  1 ).  The  pasture-ground  of  Shechem 
appears  from  the  story  of  Joseph  to  have  lain  in  the 
way  of  these  caravan  journeys  (Gen.  xxxvii.  14, 25 ; 
Saalschiitz,  ffebr.  Arch.  15, 1.  159). 

At  the  same  period  it  is  clear  that  trade  was 
carried  on  between  Babylon  and  the  Syrian  cities, 
and  also  that  gold  and  silver  ornaments  were  com- 
mon among  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  races;  a  trade 
which  was  obviously  carried  on  by  land-carriage 
(Num.  xxxi.  50 ;  Josh.  vil.  21 ;  Judg.  v.  30,  viii. 
24;  Job  vi.  19). 

Until  the  time  of  Solomon  the  Hebrew  nation  « 
may  be  said  to  have  had  no  foreign  trade.  Foreign 
trade  was  indeed  contemplated  by  the  Law,  and 
strict  rules  for  morality  in  commercial  dealings 
were  laid  down  by  it  (Deut.  xxviii.  12,  xxv.  13- 
16 ;  Lev.  xix.  35,  36),  and  the  tribes  near  the  sea 
and  the  Phoenician  territory  appear  to  have  engaged 
to  some  extent  in  maritime  attains  (Gen.  xlix.  13 ; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  18;  Judg.  v.  17),  but  the  spirit  of 
the  Law  was  more  in  favour  of  agriculture  and 
against  foreign  trade  (Deut.  xvii.  16,  17;  Lev. 
xxv.;  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  12).  Solomon,  how- 
ever, organized  an  extensive  trade  with  foreign 
countries,  but  chiefly,  at  least  so  far  as  the  more 
distant  nations  were  concerned,  of  an  import  cha- 
racter. He  imported  linen  yam,  horses,  and  cha- 
riots from  Egypt.  Of  the  horses  some  appear  to 
have  been  resold  to  Syrian  and  Canaanite  princes. 
For  all  these  he  paid  in  gold,  which  was  imported 
by  sea  from  India  and  Aiabia  by  his  Meets  in  con- 
junction with  the  Phoenicians  (Heeren,  As.  Nat.  i. 
334;  1  K.  x.  22-29;  Ges.  p.  1202).  It  was  by 
Phoenicians  also  that  the  cedar  and  other  timber 
for  his  great  architectural  works  was  brought  by 
sea  to  Joppa,  whilst  Solomon  found  the  provi- 
sions necessary  for  the  workmen  in  Mount  Lebanon 
(1  K.  v.  6,  9 ;  2  Chr.  ii.  16). 

The  united  fleets  used  to  sail  into  the  Indian 
Ocean  every  three  years  from  Elath  and  Ezion- 
geber,  ports  on  the  Aelnn'tic  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea, 
which  David  had  probably  gained  from  Edom, 
and  brought  back  gold,  silver,  ivory,  sandal-wood, 
ebony,  precious  stones,  apes,  and  peacocks.  Some 
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of  these  may  have  come  from  India  and  Ceylon, 
and  some  from  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  E.  coast  of  Africa  (2  Sam.  via.  14 ;  IK.  iz. 
26,  x.  11,  22;  2  Chr.  viii.  17;  Her.  Hi.  114; 
Livingstone,  Travels,  p.  637,  662). 

But  the  trade  which  Solomon  took  so  much  pains 
to  encourage  was  not  a  maritime  trade  only.  He 
built,  or  more  probably  fortified,  Baalbec  and  Pal- 
7  myra ;  the  latter  at  least  expressly  as  a  caravan 
station  for  the  land-commerce  with  eastern  and 
south-eastern  Asia  (1  K.  ix.  18). 

After  bis  death  the  maritime  trade  declined,  and 
an  attempt  made  by  Jehoshaphat  to  revive  it  proved 
unsuccessful  (1  K.  mi.  48,  49)  [Tabshish, 
OphirJ.  We  know,  however,  that  Phoenicia  was 
supplied  from  Judaea  with  wheat,  honey,  oil,  and 
balm  (1  K.  v.  11;  Ezek.  xxvii.  17 ;  Acts  xii. 
20;  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  21,  §2;  Fit.  13),  whilst 
Tyrian  dealers  brought  fish  and  other  merchan- 
dize to  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  return  from 
captivity  (Neh.  xiii.  16),  as  well  as  timber  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  which  then,  as  in 
Solomon's  time,  was  brought  by  sea  to  Joppa  (Ezr. 
iii.  7).  Oil  was  exported  to  Egypt  (Hos.  xii.  1), 
and  fine  linen  and  ornamental  girdles  of  domestic 
manufacture  were  sold  to  the  merchants  (Prov. 
xxxi.  24). 

The  successive  invasions  to  which  Palestine  was 
subjected,  involving  both  large  abstraction  of  trea- 
sure by  invaders  and  heavy  imposts  on  the  inhabit- 
ants to  purchase  immunity  or  to  satisfy  demands 
for  tribute  must  have  impoverished  the  country 
from  time  to  time  (under  Kehoboam,  1  K.  xiv.  26 ; 
Asa,  xv.  18;  Joash,  2  K.  xii.  18;  Amaziah,  xiv. 
13;  Ahaz,  xvi.  8;  Hezekiah,  xviii.  15-16;  Jeho- 
ahaz  and  Jehoiakim,  xxiii.  33,  35;  Jehoiachin, 
xxiv.  13),  but  it  is  also  clear,  as  the  denunciations 
of  the  prophets  bear  witness,  that  much  wealth 
must  somewhere  have  existed  in  the  country,  and 
much  foreign  merchandize  have  been  imported ;  so 
much  so  that,  in  the  language  of  Ezekiel,  Jerusalem 
T  appears  as  the  rival  of  Tyre,  and  through  its  port, 
Joppa,  to  have  carried  on  trade  with  foreign  conn- 
tries  (Is.  ii.  6,  16,  iii.  11,  23 ;  Hos.  xii.  7 ;  Ez. 
xxvi.  2 ;  Jonah  i.  3 ;  Heeren,  As.  Nat.  i.  p.  328). 

Under  the  Maccabees  Joppa  was  fortified  (1  Mac. 
xiv.  34),  and  later  still  Caesarea  was  built  and 
made  a  port  by  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  9,  §6; 
Acts  xxvii.  2).  Joppa  became  afterwards  a  haunt 
f  for  pirates,  and  was  taken  by  Cestius ;  afterwards 
by  Vespasian,  and  destroyed  by  him  (Strab.  xvi.  p. 
759 ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  18,  §10,  iii.  9,  §1). 

The  internal  trade  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the 
external,  was  much  promoted,  as  was  the  cose  also 
in  Egypt,  by  the  festivals,  which  brought  large 
numbers  of  persons  to  Jerusalem,  and  caused  great 
outlay  in  victims  for  sacrifices  and  in  incense  (1  K. 
vifi.  63;  Heeren,  Afr.  Nat.  ii.  363). 

The  places  of  public  market  were,  then  as  now, 
r  chiefly  the  open  spaces  near  the  gates,  to  which 
goods  were  brought  for  sale  bv  those  who  came  from 
the  outside  (Neh.  xiii.  15,  16*;  Zeph.  i.  10). 

The  traders  in  later  times  were  allowed  to  in- 
trude into  the  temple,  in  the  outer  courts  of  which 
victims  were  publicly  sold  for  the  sacrifices  (Zech. 
xiv.  21;  Matt.  xxi.  12  ;  John  ii.  14). 

In  the  matter  of  buying  and  selling  great  stress 
is  laid  by  the  Law  on  fairness  in  dealing.  Just 
weights  and  balances  are  stringently  ordered  (Lev. 
xii.  85,  36;  Deut.  xxv.  13-16).  Kidnapping 
slaves  is  forbidden  under  the  severest  penalty  (Ex. 
ui.  16;  Deut.  xxiv.  7).    Trade  in  swine  was  for- 


bidden by  the  Jewish  doctors  (Surenhus.  lfitchn. 
de  damn,  c  7,  vol.  iv.  60;  Lightfoot,  H.  H.  on 
Matth.  viii.  33 ;  Winer,  Handel ;  Saalschtttx,  Arch. 
Hebr.  c.  15,  16).  (H.  W.  P.) 

CONANTAH  (1.TM13  ;  X»««'«  ;  Alex. 
Xmxtyias ;  Choneniaa),  one  of  the  chiefs  (»TB>)  of 
the  Levites  in  the  time  of  Josrah  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  9). 
The  same  name  is  elsewhere  given  in  the  A.  V. 
Cononiah. 

CONCUBINE.  Vlb"1*  appears  to  have  been 
included  under  the  general  conjugal  sense  of  the 
word  iltPX,  which  in  its  limited  sense  is  ren- 
dered "  wife."  The  positions  of  these  two  among 
the  early  Jews  cannot  be  referred  to  the  standard  of 
our  own  age  and  country ;  that  of  concubine  being 
less  degraded,  as  that  of  wife  was,  especially  owing 
to  the  sanction  of  polygamy,  less  honourable  than  - 
among  ourselves.  The  natural  desire  of  offspring 
was,  in  the  Jew,  consecrated  into  a  religious  hope, 
which  tended  to  .redeem  concubinage  from  the 
debasement  into  which  the  grosser  motives  for  its 
adoption  might  have  brought  it.  The  whole  ques- 
tion must  be  viewed  from  the  point  which  touches 
the  interests  of  propagation,  in  virtue  of  which  even 
a  slave  concubine  who  had  many  children  would 
become  a  most  important  person  in  a  family,  espe- 
cially where  a  wife  was  barren.  Such  was  the 
true  source  of  the  concubinage  of  Nachor,  Abraham, 
and  Jacob,  which  indeed,  in  the  two  latter  cases, 
lost  the  nature  which  it  has  in  our  eyes,  through 
the  process,  analogous  to  adoption,  by  which  the 
offspring  was  regarded  as  that  of  the  wife  herself. 
From  all  this  it  follows  that,  save  in  so  far  as  the 
latter  was  generally  a  slave,  the  difference  between 
wife  and  concubine  was  less  marked,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  moral  stigma,  than  among  us.  We  must 
therefore  beware  of  regarding  as  essential  to  the 
relation  of  concubinage,  what  really  pertained  to 
that  of  bondage. 

The  concubine's  condition  was  a  definite  one,  and 
quite  independent  of  the  fact  of  there  being  another 
woman  having  the  rights  of  wife  towards  the  same 
man.  The  difference  probably  lay  in  the  absence 
of  the  right  of  the  libelliu  divortii,  without  which 
the  wife  could  not  be  repudiated,  and  in  some 
particulars  of  treatment  and  consideration  of  which 
we  are  ignorant ;  also  in  her  condition  and  rights  on 
the  death  of  her  lord,  rather  than  in  the  absence  of 
nuptial  ceremonies  and  dowry,  which  were  non- 
essential ;  yet  it  is  so  probable  that  these  last  did 
not  pertain  to  the  concubine,  that  the  assertion  of 
the  Gemara  (Hierosd.  Chetxiboih,  v.)  to  that  effect, 
though  controverted,  may  be  received.  The  doc- 
trine that  a  concubine  also  could  not  be  dismissed 
without  a  formal  divorce  is  of  later  origin — not 
that  such  dismissals  were  more  frequent,  probably, 
than  those  of  wives — and  negatived  by  tire  silence 
of  Ex.  xxi.,  and  Deut.  xxi.  regarding  it.  From 
this  it  seems  to  follow  that  a  conoubine  could  not 
become  a  wife  to  tire  same  man,  nor  vice  versa, 
unless  in  the  improbable  case  of  a  wife  divorced 
returning  as  a  concubine.  With  regard  to  the 
children  of  wife  and  concubine,  there  was  no  such 
difference  as  our  illegitimacy  implies;  the  latter 
were  a  supplementary  family  to  the  former,  their  f 
names  occur  in  the  patriarchal  genealogies  (Gen. 
xxii.  24;  1  Chr.  i.  32),  and  their  position  and 
provision,  save  in  the  case  of  defect  of  those  former 
(in  which  case  they  might  probably  succeed  to 
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landed  estate  or  other  chief  hostage),  would  depend 
on  the  father'!  will  (Gen.  xxv.  6).  The  state  of 
concubinage  is  assumed  and  provided  for  by  the 
law  of  Moses.  A  concubine  would  generally  be 
either  (1)  a  Hebrew  girl  bought  of  her  father, 
•*.  e.  a  slave,  which  alone  the  Rabbins  regard  as  a 
lawful  connexion  (Maimon.  Halach-Melakim,  iv.), 
at  least  for  a  private  person ;  (2),  a  geutile  cap- 
tive taken  in  war;  (3),  a  foreign  slave  bought, 
or  (4)  a  Canaanitish  woman,  bond  or  free.  The 
rights  of  (1)  and  (2)  were  protected  by  law 
(Ex.  xxi.  7;  Deut.  xxi.  10),  but  (3)  was  unre- 
cognised, and  (4)  prohibited.  Free  Hebrew  women 
also  might  become  concubiues.  So  Gideon's  con- 
cabine  seems  to  have  been  of  a  family  of  rank  and 
influence  in  Shechem,  and  such  was  probably  the 
state  of  the  Levite's  concubine  (Judg.  xx.). 
The  ravages  of  war  among  the  male  sex,  or  the 
impoverishment  of  families  might  often  induce  this 
condition.  The  case  (1)  was  not  a  hard  lot.  The 
passage  in  Ex.  xxi.  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  seems 
to  mean,  in  brief,  as  follows : — A  man  who  bought 
a  Hebrew  girl  as  concubine  for  himself  might  not 
treat  her  as  a  mere  Hebrew  slave,  to  be  sent  "out" 
(i.e.  in  the  seventh,  v.  2),  but  might,  if  she  dis- 
pleased him,  dismiss  her  to  her  father  on  redemp- 
tion, t.  e.  repayment  probably  of  a  part  of  what  lie 
paid  for  her.  If  he  had  taken  her  for  a  concubine 
tor  his  son,  and  the  son  then  married  another 
woman,  the  concubine's  position  and  rights  were 
secured,  or,  if  she  were  refused  these,  she  became 
free  without  redemption.  Further,  from  the  pro- 
vision in  the  case  of  such  a  concubine  given  by  a 
man  to  his  son,  that  she  should  be  dealt  with 
"  after  the  manner  of  daughters,"  we  see  that  the 
servile  merged  in  the  connubial  relation,  and  that 
her  children  must  have  been  free.  Yet  some  degree 
of  contempt  attached  to  the  "  handmaid's  son " 

(flt3N"J3)  used  reproachfully  to  the  son  of  a  concu- 
bine merely  in  Judg.  ix.  18 ;  see  also  Ps.  cxvi.  16. 
The  provisions  relating  to  (2)  are  merciful  and  con- 
siderate to  a  rare  degree,  but  overlaid  by  the  Rabbis 
with  distorting  comments. 

In  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  the  concubines 
mentioned  belong  to  the  king,  and  their  condition 
and  number  cease  to  be  a  guide  to  the  general 
practice.  A  new  king  stepped  into  the  rights  of 
his  predecessor,  and  by  Solomon's  time  the  custom 
had  approximated  to  that  of  a  Persian  harem  (2 
Sam.  xii.  8,  xvi.  21 ;  1  K.  ii.  22).  To  seize  on 
royal  concubines  for>  his  use  was  thus  an  usurper's 
first  act.  Such  was  probably  the  intent  of  Abner's 
act  (2  Sam.  iii.  7),  and  similarly  the  request  on 
behalf  of  Adonijah  was  construed  (1  K.  ii.  21-24). 
For  fuller  information  Selden's  treatises  de  Vxore 
Hebraei  and  de  Jure  Natw.  et  Gent.  v.  7,  8,  and 
especially  that  de  Succcssionibtu,  cap.  iii.,  may 
with  some  caution  (since  he  leans  somewhat  easily 
to  rabbinical  tradition)  be  consulted ;  also  the  trea- 
tises Sotah,  Kidwshim,  and  CKetuboth  in  the 
Gemara  Hierosol.,  and  that  entitled  Sanhedrin  in 
the  Gemara  Baby  I.  The  essential  portions  of  all 
these  are  collected  in  Ugolini,  vol.  xxx.  de  Uxore 
Hebraed.  [H.  H.] 

CONDUIT  (H/iyn ;  Mparytryit ;  aqmeductm; 

a  trench  or  watercourse,  from  ilbj?.  to  ascend,  Ge- 

sen.  p.  1022). 

I .  Although  no  notice  is  given  either  by  Scripture  ' 
it  by  Joseph  us  of  any  connexion  between  the  pools 


of  Solomon  beyond  Bethlehem  and  a  supply  of  water 
for  Jerusalem,  it  seems  unlikely  that  so  large  a 
work  as  the  pools  should  be  constructed  merely  for 
irrigating  his  gardens  (Eccl.  ii.  6),  and  tradition, 
both  oral  and  as  represented  by  Talmudical  writers, 
ascribes  to  Solomon  the  formation  of  the  original 
aqueduct  by  which  water  was  brought  to  Jerusa- 
lem (Maundrell,  Early  Tram.  p.  458 ;  Haaselqnist, 
Trot.  146 ;  Lighttoot,  Deter.  Tempi,  c  xxiii.  vol. 
i.  612;  Robinson,  i.  265).  Pontius  Pilate  applied 
the  sacred  treasure  of  the  Corbau  to  the  work  of 
bringing  water  by  an  aqueduct  from  a  distance, 
Joseph  us  says  of  300  or  400  stadia  (B.  J.  ii.  9, 
§4),  but  elsewhere  200  stadia,  a  distance  which 
would  fairly  correspond  with  the  length  of  the 
existing  aqueduct  with  all  its  turns  and  windings 
(Ant.  xviii.  3,  §2 ;  Williams,  Holy  City,  ii.  501). 
His  application  of  the  money  in  this  manner  gave 
rise  to  a  serious  disturbance.  Whether  his  work 
was  a  new  one  or  a  reparation  of  Solomon's  original 
aqueduct  cannot  be  determined,  but  it  seems  more 
than  probable  that  the  ancient  work  would  have 
been  destroyed  in  some  of  the  various  sieges  since 
Solomon's  time.  The  aqueduct,  though  much  in- 
jured, and  not  serviceable  for  water  beyond  Bethle- 
hem, still  exists :  the  water  is  conveyed  from  the 
fountains  which  supply  the  pools  about  two  miles 
S.  of  Bethlehem.  The  watercourse  then  passes 
from  the  pools  in  a  N.E.  direction,  and  winding 
round  the  hill  of  Bethlehem  on  the  S.  side,  is 
carried  sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  partly  in  earthen  pines  and 
partly  in  a  channel  about  one  foot  square  of  rough 
stones  laid  in  cement,  til)  it  approaches  Jerusalem . 
There  it  crosses  the  valley  of  Hinnom  at  the  S.W. 
side  of  the  city  on  a  bridge  of  nine  arches  at  a  point 
above  the  pool  called  Birket-es-Suit&n,  then  returns 
S.E.  and  E.  along  the  side  of  the  valley  and  under 
the  wall,  and  continuing  its  course  along  the  east 
side  is  finally  conducted  to  the  Haram.  It  was  re- 
paired by  Sultan  Mohammad  Ibn-Kahvun  of  Egypt 
about  a.d.  1300  (Williams,  Holy  City,  ii.  498; 
liaumer,  Pal.  p.  280;  Robiuson,  i.  265-267,  347, 
476,  iii.  247). 

2.  Among  the  works  of  Hezekiah  he  is  said  to 
have  stopped  the  "  upper  watercourse  of  Gibon," 
and  brought  it  down  straight  to  the  W.  side  of  the 
city  of  David  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  30).  The  direction  of 
this  watercourse  of  course  depends  on  the  site  of 
Gihon.  Dr.  Robinson  identifies  this  with  the  large 
pool  called  Birket-es-Mamilla  at  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  on  the  S.W.  side  of  Jerusalem, 
and  considers  the  lately-discovered  subterranean 
conduit  within  the  city  to  be  a  branch  from  Heze- 
kiah's  watercourse  (Rob.  iii.  243-4,  i.  327 ;  Ges. 
pp.  616,  1395).  Mr.  Williams,  on  the  other  hand, 
places  Gihon  on  the  N.  aide,  not  far  from  the 
tombs  of  the  kings,  and  supposes  the  watercourse 
to  have  brought  water  in  a  S.  direction  to  the 
temple,  whence  it  flowed  ultimately  into  the  Pool 
of  Siloam,  or  Lower  Pool.  One  argument  which 
recommends  this  view  is  found  in  the  account 
of  the  interview  between  the  emissaries  of  Sen- 
nacherib and  the  officers  of  Hezekiah,  which  took 
place  "by  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool  in  the 
highway  of  the  fuller's  field"  (2  K.  xviii.  17), 
whose  site  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  "  fuller's 
monument"  mentioned  by  Joseph  us  as  at  the 
N.E.  side  of  the  city,  and  by  the  once  well- 
known  site  called  the  Camp  of  the  Assyrians 
("Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  4,  $2,  7,  §3,  and  12,  §2). 
[Gihos  ;  Jkrisalkm.]  [H.  W.  P.] 
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CONEY 

OONEY  (]Bt? ;   Zaahtovs,  xoifwypiAAiot, 

c.  /.  Kayte6v ;  Choeroyryllus,  Itcrinaceus,  lepus- 
cuius) ;  a  gregarious  animal  of  the  class  Pachyder- 
mata,  which  is  found  in  Palestiue,  living  in  the 
cares  and  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  has  been  erro- 
neously identified  with  the  Babbit  or  Coney.  Its 
scientific  name  is  Hyrax  Syriacus.    The  |St?  is 

mentioned  four  times  in  the  0.  T.  In  Lev.  xi.  5 
and  in  Deut.  xiv.  7  it  is  declared  to  be  unclean , 
because  it  chews  the  cud,  but  does  not  divide  the 
hoof.  In  Ps.  civ.  18  we  are  told  "  the  rocks  are  a 
refuge  for  the  coneys,"  and  in  Prov.  xxx.  26  that 
"  the  coneys  are  but  a  feeble  folk,  vet  make  they 
their  houses  in  the  rocks."    The  Hyrax  satisfies 


Henx  SrriaciM.    (From  a  specimen  «  the  BnueJi  Mueeum.J 


exactly  the  expressions  in  the  two  last  passages; 
and  its  being  reckoned  among  the  ruminating 
animals  is  no  difficulty,  the  hare  being  also 
erroneously  placed  by  the  sacred  writers  in  the 
same  class,  because  the  action  of  its  jaws  resembles 
that  of  the  ruminating  animals.  Its  colour  is  grey 
or  brown  on  the  back,  white  on  the  belly;  it  is 
like  the  alpine  marmot,  scarcely  of  the  size  of  the 
domestic  cat,  having  long  hair,  a  very  short  tail, 
and  round  ears.  It  is  very  common  in  Syria,  espe- 
cially on  the  ridges  of  Lebanon,' and  is  found  also  in 
Arabia  Petraea,  Upper  Egypt,  Abyssinia  and  Pales- 
tine (Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  ii.  28  sq.).  The 

Arabs  call  the  JBt?  ^jj>  w00r !  Dut  among  the 

3  3 

southern  Arabs  we  find  the  term  Mo/un= 

sh&phin  (Fresnel  in  Asiatic  Journ.  June,  1838, 
p.  514).  The  Amharic  name  is  aschkoki,  under 
which  name  the  Hyrax  is  described  by  Bruce,  who 
also  gives  a  figure  of  it,  and  mentions  the  fact  that 

the  Arabs  also  called  it  ^  j)j_m\  piit  sheep 

of  the  children  of  Israel.  The  Hyrax  is  men- 
tioned by  Robinson  (iii.  387),  as  occurring  in 
the  sides  of  the  chasm  of  the  Litany  opposite  to 
Belut.  He  says  that  it  is  seen  coming  out  of 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks  in  winter  at  midday;  in 
summer  only  towards  evening.  The  derivation 
of  JDS?  from  the  unused  root,  JDB',  to  hide,  chiefly 
in  the  earth,  is  obvious.  [W.  D.] 

CONGBEGATION  (.T1J),  Snj?,  from  bn$f 

to  call  =  convocation ;  ffvyaydyn ;  4 mrXijirfa,  in 
Deut.  xviii.  16,xxiii.  1 ;  congregatio,  ecclesia,  coetus). 
This  term  describes  the  Hebrew  people  in  its  col- 
lective capacity  under  its  peculiar  aspect  as  a  holy 
community,  held  together  by  religious  rather  than 
political  bonds.  Sometimes  it  is  nsed  in  a  broad 
sense  as  inclusive  of  foreign  settlers  (Ex.  xii.  19); 
bat  more  properly,  as  exclusively  appropriate  to 
the  Hebrew  element  of  the  population  (Num.  xv. 
1 5) ;  in  each  case  it  expresses  the  idea  of  the  Roman 


CONGBEGATION  849 
Oivitas  or  the  Greek  xoKrr*ta.  Every  circumcised 
Hebrew  (IT1TN  ;  aMxtm' ;   mdigena  ;  A.  V. 

"  home-bom,  bom  in  the  land,"  the  term  specially 
descriptive  of  the  Israelite  in  opposition  to  the  non- 
Israelite,  Ex.  xii.  19 ;  Lev.  xvi.  29  ;  Num.  ix.  14) 
was  a  member  of  the  congregation,  and  took  part 
in  its  proceedings,  probably  from  the  time  that  he 
bore  arms.  It  is  important,  however,  to  observe 
that  he  acquired  no  political  rights  in  his  individual 
capacity,  but  only  as  a  member  of  a  house ;  for  the 
basis  of  the  Hebrew  polity  was  the  house,  whence 
was  formed  in  an  ascending  scale  the  family  or  col- 
lection of  houses,  the  tribe  or  collection  of  fami- 
lies, and  the  congregation  or  collection  of  tribes. 
Strangers  (D^J)  settled  in  the  land,  if  circumcised, 
were  with  certain  exceptions  (Deut.  xxiii.  I  ff.) 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  citizenship,  and  are 
spoken  of  as  members  of  the  congregation  in  its 
more  extended  application  (Ex.  xii.  19  ;  Num.  ix. 
14,  xv.  15) ;  it  appears  doubtful  however  whether 
they  were  represented  in  the  congregation  in  its 
corporate  capacity  as  a  deliberative  body,  as  they 
were  not  strictly  speaking  members  of  any  house ; 
their  position  probably  resembled  that  of  the  xpi- 
(tyot  at  Athens.  The  congregation  occupied  an 
important  position  under  the  Theocracy,  as  the 
comitia  or  national  parliament,  invested  with  legis- 
lative and  judicial  powers.  In  this  capacity  it 
acted  through  a  system  of  patriarchal  representa- 
tion, each  house,  family,  and  tribe  being  represented 
by  its  bead  or  father.  These  delegates  were  named 
myn  '3fJT  (*pt<r$irtpoi;  seniores;"  elders"); 
WIM  (tpxo>f«»  ;  principes  ;  "  princes")  ;  and 
sometimes  'X'")?  (sVIaAirra ;    qui  vocabantur. 

Num.  xvi.  2;  A.  V.  "renowned,"  "famous"). 
The  number  of  these  representatives  being  inconve- 
niently large  for  ordinary  business,  a  further  selec- 
tion was  made  by  Moses  of  70,  who  formed  a 
species  of  standing  committee  (Num.  xi.  16).  Oc- 
casionally indeed  the  whole  body  of  the  people  was 
assembled,  the  mode  of  summoning  being  by  the 
sound  of  the  two  silver  trumpets,  and  the  place  of 
meeting  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  hence  usually 
called  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation 

place  of  meeting)  (Num.  x.  3);  the  occasions  of 
such  general  assemblies  were  solemn  religious  ser- 
vices (Ex.  xi).  47 ;  Num.  xxv.  6 ;  Joel  it.  15),  or 
to  receive  new  commandments  (Ex.  xix.  7,  8 ;  Lev. 

viii.  4).  The  elders  were  summoned  by  the  call  of 
one  trumpet  (Num.  x.  4),  at  the  command  of  the 
supreme  governor  or  the  high  priest ;  they  repre- 
sented the  whole  congregation  on  various  occasions 
of  public  interest  (Ex.  iii.  16,  xii.  21,  xvii.  5,  xxiv. 
1) ;  they  acted  as  a  court  of  judicature  in  capital 
offences  (Num.  xv.  32,  xxxv.  12),  and  were 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  sentence  (Lev. 
xxiv.  14 ;  Num.  xv.  35)  ;  they  joined  in  certain  of 
the  sacrifices  (Lev.  iv.  14,  15) ;  and  they  exercised 
the  usual  rights  of  sovereignty,  such  as  declaring 
war,  making  peace  and  concluding  treaties  (Josh. 

ix.  15).  The  people  were  strictly  bound  by  the 
acts  of  their  representatives,  even  in  coses  where 
they  disapproved  of  them  (josh.  ix.  18).  After 
the  occupation  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  congrega- 
tion was  assembled  only  on  matters  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  delegates  were  summoned  by 
messengers  (2  Chr.  xxx.  6)  to  such  places  as  might 
be  appointed,  most  frequently  to  Mizpeb  (Judg.  x. 
17,  xi.  11,  xx.  1;  1  Sam.  vii.  5,  x.  17;  1  Mace. 
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•860  CONIAH 

iii.  46) ;  they  came  attended  each  with  hU  band  of 
retainers,  so  that  the  number  assembled  was  very 
considerable  (Judg.  xx.  2  ff.).  On  one  occasion  we 
hear  of  the  congregation  being  assembled  for  judicial 
purposes  (Judg.  xx.) ;  on  other  occasions  for  reli- 
gious festivals  (2  Chr.  xxx.  5,  xxxiv.  29) ;  on 
others  for  the  election  of  kings,  as  Saul  (1  Sam. 
x.  17),  David  (2  Sam.  v.  1),  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xii. 
20),  Joash  (2  K.  xi.  19),  Josiah  (2  K.  xxi.  24), 
Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xxiii.  30),  and  Uzziah  (2  Chr. 
xxvi.  1).  In  the  later  periods  of  Jewish  history 
the  congregation  was  represented  by  the  Sanhedrim ; 
and  the  term  trvvayiyn,  which  in  the  LXX.  is 
applied  exclusively  to  the  congregation  itself  (for 
the  place  of  meeting  "TJtrtD  bni<  is  invariably  ren- 
dered ii  aicnv^  tov  itapTvplou,  tabernaculum  tes~ 
iimonii,  the  word  1^0  being  considered  =  n^*1V), 

was  transferred  to  the  places  of  worship  established 
by  the  Jews,  wherever  a  certain  number  of  fami- 
lies were  collected.  [W.  L.  B.] 

CONI'AH.  [Jeooniah.] 

CONONI'AH  (VTOJB  ;  X»w»fai ;  Alex. 

Xt>xfvlas;  Chonenias),  a  Levitt,  ruler  (TJ3)  of 

the  offerings  and  tithes  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  12,  13).   [See  Conaniah.] 

CONSECRATION.  [Priest.] 

CONVOCATION  (tOj?D,  from  fcO^,  vocare  ; 

comp.  Num.  x.  2 ;  Is.  i.  13).  This  term  is  applied 
invariably  to  meetings  of  a  religious  character,  in 
contradistinction  to  congregation,  in  which  political 
and  legal  matters  were  occasionally  settled.  Hence 
it  is  connected  with  EHp,  holy,  and  is  applied 

only  to  the  Sabbath  and  the  great  annual  festivals 
of  the  Jews  (Ex.  xii.  16;  Lev.  xxiii.  2  ff. ;  Num. 
xxviii.  18  ff.,  xxix.  1  ff.).  With  one  exception  (Is. 
i.  13),  the  word  is  peculiar  to  the  Pentateuch.  The 
LXX.  treats  it  as  an  adjective  =  k\tit6s,  eVfaAij- 
toj  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  A.  V.  is 
correct  in  its  rendering.  [W.  L.  B.] 

COOKING.  As  meat  did  not  form  an  article 
of  ordinary  diet  among  the  Jews,  the  art  of  cook- 
ing was  not  carried  to  any  perfection.  The  diffi- 
culty of  preserving  it  from  putrefaction  necessi- 
tated the  immediate  consumption  of  an  animal, 
and  hence  few  were  slaughtered  except  for  purposes 
of  hospitality  or  festivity.  The  proceedings  on 
such  occasions  appear  to  have  been  as  follow: — On 
the  arrival  of  a  guest  the  animal,  either  a  kid, 
lamb,  or  calf  was  killed  (Gen.  xviii.  7 ;  Luke  xv. 
23),  its  throat  being  cut  so  that  the  blood  might 
be  poured  out  (Lev.  vii.  26) ;  it  was  then  flayed 
and  was  ready  either  for  roasting  (fl^V),  or  boil- 
ing (St?3)°-  ™  the  former  case  the  animal  was 
preserved  entire  (Ex.  xii.  46),  and  roasted  either 
over  a  fire  (Ex.  xii.  8)  of  wood  (Is.  xliv.  16),  or 
perhaps,  as  the  mention  of  fire  implies  another  me- 
thod, in  an  oven,  consisting  simply  of  a  hole  dug  in 
the  earth,  well  heated,  and  covered  up  (Burckhardt, 
Notes  on  Bedouins,  i.  240) ;  the  Paschill  lamb  was 
roasted  by  the  first  of  these  methods  (Ex.  xii.  8, 
9;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13).  Boiling,  however,  was  the 
more  usual  method  of  cooking,  both  in  the  case  of 
sacrifices,  other  than  the  Paschal  lamb  (Lev.  viii. 
31),  and  for  domestic  use  (Ex.  xvi.  23),  so  much 
so  that  ^3  =  to  cook  generally,  including  even 


COPPEE 

matting  (Deut.  xvi.  7).  In  this  case  the  animal 
was  cut  up,  the  right  shoulder  being  first  taken  off 
(hence  the  priest's  joint,  Lev.  vii.  32),  and  the 
other  joints  in  succession ;  the  flesh  was  separated 
from  the  bones,  and  minced,  and  tie  bones  them- 
selves were  broken  up  (Mic.  iii.  3);  the  whole  mass 
was  then  thrown  into  a  caldron  ( Ex.  xiiv.  4,  5) 
filled  with  water  (Ex.  xii.  9),  or,  as  we  may  infer 
from  Ex.  xxiii.  19,  occasionally  with  milk,  as  is 
still  usual  among  the  Arabs  (Burckhardt,  Notes, 
i.  63),  the  prohibition  "  not  to  seethe  a  kid  in  his 
mother's  milk"  having  reference  apparently  to 
some  heathen  practice  connected  with  the  offering 
of  the  first-fruits  (Ex.  L  c. ;  xxxiv.  26),  which  ren- 
dered the  kid  so  prepared  unclean  food  (Deut.  xiv. 
21).  The  caldron  was  boiled  over  a  wood  fire  (Ez. 
xxiv.  10) ;  the  scum  which  rose  to  the  surface 
was  from  time  to  time  removed,  otherwise  the 
meat  would  turn  out  loathsome  (6)  ;  salt  or 
spices  were  thrown  in  to  season  it  (10) ;  and  when 
sufficiently  boiled,  the  meat  and  the  broth  (pTO  - 

(ctfi6t,  LXX.;  jus,  Vulg.)  were  served  up  sepa- 
rately (Judg.  vi.  19),  the  broth  bting  used  with 
unleavened  bread,  and  butter  (Gen.  xviii.  8)  as  a 
sauce  for  dipping  morsels  of  bread  into  (Burck- 
hardt s  Notes,  i.  63).  Sometimes  the  meat  was 
so  highly  spiced  that  its  flavour  could  hardly  be 
distinguished;  such  dishes  were  called  DTSJTDD 

(Gen.  xxvii.  4;  Prov.  xxiii.  3).  There  is  a  strik- 
ing similarity  in  the  culinary  operations  of  the  He- 
brews and  Egyptians  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  Egypt,  ii. 
pp.  374  ff.).  Vegetables  were  usually  boiled,  and 
served  up  as  pottage  (Gen.  xxv.  29 ;  2  K.  iv.  38). 
Fish  was  also  cooked  Qxtiot  hrroi  fUpos  i  piicit 
assi ;  Luke  xxiv.  42),  probably  broiled.  The 
cooking  was  in  early  times  performed  by  the  mis- 
tress of  the  household  (Gen.  xviii.  6);  professional 
cooks  (DTIStS)  were  afterwards  employed  (1  Sam. 
viii.  13,  ix.  23).  The  utensils  required  were — 
(xvrfiwoSts ;  chytropodes),  a  cooking  range, 
having  places  for  two  or  more  pots,  probably  of 
earthenware  (Lev.  xi.  35) ;  "ft»3  (Ktfas,  lebes), 
a  caldron  (1  Sam.  ii.  14);  jj>JD  («pe«tyoo; 
futcmila),  a  large  fork  or  flesh-hook ;  "PD  (Ai0j|j ; 
olla),  a  wide  open,  metal  vessel,  resembling  a  fish- 
kettle,  adapted  to  be  used  as  a  wash-pot  (Ps.  lx.  8), 
or  to  eat  from  (Ex.  xvi.  3);  "rTlB,  HI,  JinVp, 
pots  probably  of  earthenware  and  high,  but  how 
differing  from  each  other  does  not  appear;  and, 

lastly,  niT^V,  or  JVlffaf,  dishes  (2  K.  ii.  20,  xxi. 

13 ;  Prov."  xii.  24,  A.  V.  "  bosom  ").  [W.  L.  B. ] 

COOS  (Rec.  Text,  tls  tV  KAV ;  Lachm.  with 
ABC,  Ki),  Acts  xxi.  1.  [Cos.] 

COPPEE  (J"IB>n;>.  This  word  in  the  A.  V.  is 
always  rendered  "  brass,"  except  in  Exr.  viii.  27. 
See  Brass).  This  metal  is  usually  found  as  pyrites 
(sulphuret  of  copper  and  iron),  malachite  (carb.  of 
copper),  or  in  the  state  of  oxide,  and  occasionally 
in  a  native  state,  principally  in  the  New  World.  It 
was  almost  exclusively  used  by  the  ancients  for 
common  purposes ;  for  which  its  elastic  and  ductile 
nature  rendered  it  practically  available.  It  is  a 
question  whether  in  the  earliest  times  iron  was 
known  ()i4kas  J"  ouk  tout  trltvpos,  Has.  Opp.  et 
Diet.  149 ;  Lucr.  v.  1285,  sq.).  In  India,  however. 
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its  manufacture  has  been  practised  from  a  very 
ancient  date  by  a  process  exceedingly  simple,  and 
possibly  a  similar  one  was  employed  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  (Napier,  Anc.  Worker*  in  Metal,  137). 
There  is  no  certain  mention  of  iron  in  the  Scriptures ; 
and,  from  the  allusion  to  it  as  known  to  Tnbalcain 
(Gen.  ir.  22),  some  have  ventured  to  doubt  whether 
in  that  place  bt"Q  means  iron  (Wilkinson,  Anc. 
Eg.  iii.  242). 

We  read  in  the  Bible  of  copper,  possessed  in 
countless  abundance  (2  Chr.  iv.  18),  and  used  for 
every  kind  of  instrument;  as  chains  (Judg.  xvi. 
21),  pillars  (1  K.  vii.  15-21),  lavers,  the  great  one 
being  called  "the  copper  sea"  (2  K.  xxv.  13; 
1  Chr.  xviii.  8),  and  the  other  temple  vessels. 
These  were  made  in  the  foundry,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Hiram,  a  Phoenician  (1  K.  vii.  13),  although 
the  Jews  were  not  ignorant  of  metallurgy  (Ez. 
xxii.  18 ;  Deut.  iv.  20,  &&),  and  appear  to  have 
worked  their  own  mines  (Deut.  viii.  9  ;  Is.  li.  1). 
We  read  also  of  copper  mirrors  (Ex.  zxxviii. 
8 ;  Job  xxxvii.  18),  since  the  metal  is  susceptible 
of  brilliant  polish  (2  Chr.  iv.  16);  and  even  of 
copper  arms,  as  helmets,  spears,  See.  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
5,  6,  38 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  16).  The  expression  "  bow 
of  steel,"  in  Job  xx.  24,  Ps.  xviii.  34,  should  be 
rendered  "  bow  of  copper,"  since  the  term  for  steel 

is  iTT?B  or  J1BVD  Vj"J3  (northern  iron).  They 
could  hardly  have  applied  copper  to  these  purposes 
without  possessing  some  judicious  system  of  alloys, 
or  perhaps  some  forgotten  secret  for  rendering  the 
metal  harder  and  more  elastic  than  we  can  make  it. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  cutting-tools  of 
the  Egyptians,  with  which  they  worked  the  granite 
and  porphyry  of  their  monuments,  were  made  of 
bronze,  in  which  copper  was  a  chief  ingredient. 
The  arguments  on  this  point  are  found  in  Wilkin- 
son, iii.  249,  &c.,  but  they  are  not  conclusive. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  the  art  of  making  iron 
and  excellent  steel,  which  has  been  for  ages  prac- 
tised in  India,  may  not  have  been  equally  known 
to  the  Egyptians.  The  quickness  with  which  iron 
decomposes  will  fully  account  for  the  non-discovery 
of  any  remains  of  steel  or  iron  implements.  For 
analyses  of  the  bronze  tools  and  articles  found  in 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  see  Napier,  88. 

The  only  place  in  the  A.  V.  where  "  copper  "  is 
mentioned  is  Ezr.  viii.  27,  "two  vessels  of  fine 
copper,  precious  as  gold"  (cf.  1  Esd.  viii.  57; 
ni^  xoXxov  ori\$orros,  Sii<popa,  *Vt9v 
ivrrri  iv  xowrfo>  i  "eria  fulgentie ;  "  vases  of 
Corinthian  brass,"  Syr.  -r  "  ex  orichalco,"  Jun.), 
perhaps  similar  to  those  of  "  bright  biaas  "  in  1  K. 
vii.  45 ;  Dan.  x.  6.  They  may  have  been  of 
orichalcum,  like  the  Persian  or  Indian  vases  found 
among  the  treasures  of  Darius  (Aristot.  de  Mirab. 
Aiucttlt.).  There  were  two  kinds  of  this  metal, 
one  natural  (Serv.  ad  Am.  xii.  87),  which  Pliny 
(H.  N.  xxxiv.  2,  2)  says  had  long  been  extinct  in 
his  time,  but  which  Chardin  alludes  to  as  found  in 
Sumatra  under  the  name  Calmbac  (Roeenm.  I.  c): 
the  other  artificial  (identified  by  some  with 
ISXtinpoy,  whence  the  mistaken  spelling  auri- 
chalcum),  which  Bochart  (Hieroz.  vi.  ch.  16,  p.  871, 

sq.)  considers  to  be  the  Hebrew  a  word 

compounded  (he  says)  of  B*ri3  (copper),  and  Chald. 

fthbti  (?  gold,  Ez.  i.  4,  27,  viii.  2) ;  <Af«T/NW, 

LXX. ;  elect  rum,  Vulg.  (iAAoVtnror  xpiHrfor, 
Hesyeb.;  to  which  Suid.  adds,  utftiyitiror  6dA*> 


*ul  Xi9/q»).    On  this  substance  see  Pausan.  v.  12  ; 
Plin.  xxxiii.  4,  §  23.     Gesenius   considers  the 
XakKoXlfkwoy  of  Kev.  i.  15  to  be  xaAirbr  \nap4s 
he  diners  from  Bochart,  and  argues 

that  it  means  merely  "  smooth  or  polished  brass." 

In  Ez.  xxvii.  13  the  importation  of  copper  ves- 
sels to  the  markets  of  Tyre  by  merchants  of  Javan, 
Tubal,  and  Meshech  is  alluded  to.  Probably  these 
were  the  Moschi,  ice,  who  worked  the  copper- 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Caucasus. 

In  2  Tim.  iv.  14  xaAxsiis  is  rendered  "  copper-  - 
smith,"  but  the  term  is  perfectly  general,  and  is 
used  even  for  workers  in  iron  (Od.  ix.  391) ; 
Xi\Ktbs,  Tat  T<xviri|r,  xal  i  ipyvpoxiros  «al  i 
Xpvo-ix005  (Hesych.).  ' 

"  Copper"  is  used  for  money,  Ez.  xvi.  36  (A.  V. 
"filthiness") ;  i^ix'at  rbv  %oXk6v  aw,  LXX.  ; 
eftusum  est  act  tuum,  Vulg. ;  and  in  N.  T.  (x<«A- 
kous,  toSto  M  xpocov  col  rov  ipyipov  (\tyor, 
Hesych.).  [F.  W.  F.] 

CORAL  (rfolTJ;  nvrivpa,  *PouM;  excelsa, 

sericum).  The  word  occurs  twice  in  A.  V.,  viz. 
Job  xx  viii.  18,  and  Ez.  xxvii.  16,  and  it  is  ex- 
plained by  the  Rabbins  to  signify  red  coral.  This 
meaning  accords  well  enough  with  the  etymology 
of  the  word  (root  DtO,  to  be  high),  because  of  the 
resemblance  of  the  growth  of  coral  to  that  of  a  tree. 
Roediger  prefers  to  understand  black  coral,  assum- 
ing that  DWJB  is  red  coral  (Gesen.  Thee.  p.  1113). 

He  also  suggests  a  connexion  with  the  Sanscrit 
ramye  =  pleasant,  just  as  the  Sanscrit  for  pearl, 
ratna  =  pleasant.  Coral  was  in  higher  esteem 
formerly  as  a  precious  substance  than  now,  pro- 
bably because  the  means  of  obtaining  it  in  a  fine 
state  were  not  so  efficacious  as  those  now  practised. 
The  coral  brought  by  the  merchants  of  Syria  to 
Tyre  must  have  come  from  the  Indian  seas, 
by  the  Euphrates  and  Damascus  (comp.  Plin. 
xxxii.  2).  [W.D.] 

CORBAN  (13Tj5;  impor;  oblatio;  in  N.  T. 

komSSV  expl.  by  bapor,  and  in  Vulg.  doman :  used 
only  in  Lev.  and  Numb.,  except  in  Ez.  xx.  28, 
xl.  43),  an  offering  to  God  of  any  sort,  bloody  or 
bloodless,  but  particularly  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow. 
The  law  laid  down  rules  for  vows,  1.  affirmative ; 
2.  negative.  By  the  former,  persons,  animals, 
and  property  might  be  devoted  to  God,  but  with 
certain  limitations,  they  were  redeemable  by  money 
payments.  By  the  latter,  persons  interdicted  them- 
selves, or  were  interdicted  by  their  parents  from 
the  use  of  certain  things  lawful  in  themselves,  as 
wine,  either  for  a  limited  or  an  unlimited  period 
(Lev.  xxvii. ;  Numb.  xxx. ;  Judg.  xiii.  7 ;  Jer. 
xxxv.;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  4.  §4;  B.  J.  ii.  15,  §1; 
Acts  xviii.  18,  xxi.  23,  24).  Upon  these  rules  the 
traditionists  enlarged,  and  laid  down  that  a  man 
might  interdict  himself  by  vow,  not  only  from 
using  for  himself,  but  from  giving  to  another,  or 
receiving  from  him  some  particular  object  whether 
of  food  or  any  other  kind  whatsoever.  The  thing 
thus  interdicted  was  considered  as  Corban,  and  the 
form  of  interdiction  was  virtually  to  this  effect : — 
"  1  forbid  myself  to  touch  or  be  concerned  in  any 
way  with  the  thing  forbidden,  as  if  it  were  devoted 
by  law,"  i.  e.  "  let  it  be  Corban."  So  far  did  they 
carry  the  prinoiple  that  they  even  held  as  binding 
the  incomplete  exclamations  of  anger,  and  called 
them  TtfT,  handles.  A  person  might  thus  exempt 
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himself  from  assisting  or  receiving  assistance  from 
some  particular  person  or  persons,  as  parent*  in 
distress;  and  in  short  from  any  inconvenient 
obligation  under  plea  of  corban,  though  by  a  legal 
fiction  he  was  allowed  to  suspend  the  restriction  in 
certain  cases.  It  was  with  practices  of  this  sort 
that  our  Lord  found  fault  (Matt.  xv.  5  ;  Mark 
vii.  11),  as  annulling  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Theophrastus,  quoted  by  Josephus,  notices  the 
system,  miscalling  it  a  Phoenician  custom,  bnt  in 
naming  the  word  corban  identifies  it  with  Judaism. 
Josephus  calls  the  treasury  in  which  offerings  for 
the  temple  or  Ha  services  were  deposited,  Kopfiavas, 
as  in  Matt,  xxvii.  6.  Origen's  account  of  the  corban- 
system  is  that  children  sometimes  refused  assistance 
to  parents  on  the  ground  that  they  bad  already 
contributed  to  the  poor  fund,  from  which  they 
alleged  their  parents  might  be  relieved  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  ii.  9.  §4;  Ap.  i.  22;  Mishna,  Surenhus. 
de  Votis,  i.  4,  ii.  2 ;  Cappellus,  Grotius,  Ham- 
mond, Lightfoot,  Hot.  Bebr.  on  Matt.  xv.  6; 
Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  v.  §392,  394).  [Auu ;  Vows ; 
Offerings.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

COB  BE  (Xop0<;  Choraba),  1  Eadr.  v.  12. 
This  name  apparently  answers  to  Zaccai  in  the 
lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

cord  (^nn,  -ijv,  -ilVD,  nag),  of  the 

varioos  purposes  to  which  cord,  including  under 
that  term  rope,  and  twisted  thongs,  was  applied,  the 
following  are  specially  worthy  of  notice.  (1.)  For 
fastening  a  tent,  in  which  sense  UVD  is  more 

particularly  used  («.  g.  Ex.  xxrv.  18,  xxxix.  40 ; 
Is.  liv.  2).  As  the  tent  supplied  a  favourite  image 
of  the  human  body,  the  cords  which  held  it  in  its 
place  represented  the  principle  of  life  (Job  iv.  21, 
"  Are  not  their  tent-corda  (A.  V.  *'  excellency," 
torn  away?";  Keel.  xdi.  6).  (2.)  For  leading  or 
binding  animals,  as  a  halter  or  rein  (Ps.  cxviii.  27 ; 
Hob.  xi.  4),  whence  to  "  loosen  the  cord"  (Job  xxx. 
11)  =  to  free  from  authority.  (3.)  For  yoking 
them  either  to  a  cart  (Is.  v.  18)  or  a  plough 
(Job  xxxix.  10).    (4.)  For  binding  prisoners,  more 

particularly  Jib}?  (Judg.  xv.  13 ;  Pe.  ii.  3,  exxix. 

4 ;  Ex.  iii.  25),  whence  the  metaphorical  expres- 
sion "  bands  of  low  "  (Hos.  xi.  4).  (5.)  For  bow- 
strings (Ps.  xi.  2),  made  of  catgut;  such  are  spoken 
of  in  Judg.  xvi.  7  (D^  D*llV,  A.  V.  "green 
withs ;"  but  more  propsrly  vtvpal  vypal,  fresh  or 
moist  bow-strings).  (6.)  For  the  ropes  or  "  tack- 
lings  "  of  a  vessel  (Is.  xxxiii.  23).  (7.)  For  mea- 
suring ground,  the  full  expression  being  ITTO  ?3n 

(2  Sam.  viii.  2;  Ps.  lxxviii.  55;  Am.  vii.  17; 
Zech.  ii.  1) :  hence  to  "  cast  a  cord,"  =  to  assign  a 
property  (Mic.  ii.  5),  and  cord  or  line  became  an 
expression  for  an  inheritance  (Josh.  xvii.  14,  xix.  9 ; 
Ps.  xvi.  6 ;  Ex.  xlvii.  13),  and  even  for  any  defined 
district  («.  g.  the  line,  or  tract,  of  Argob,  Deut.  iii. 
4).  [Chebel.]  (8.)  For  fishing  and  snaring  [Fish- 
ing, Fowling,  Hunting].  (9.)  For  attaching 
articles  of  dress ;  as  the  wreathm  chains  (D3J?), 
which  were  rather  twisted  cords,  worn  by  the  high- 
priests  (Ex.  xxviii.  14,  22,  24,  xxxix.  15,  17). 
(10.)  For  fastening  awnings  (Euth.  i.  6).  (]  1.)  For 
attaching  to  a  plummet.  The  line  and  plummet  are 
emblematic  of  a  regular  rule  (2  K.  xxi.  13 ;  Is. 
xxviii.  17) ;  hence  to  destroy  by  Hne  and  plummet 
(b.  xxxiv.  11 ;  Lam.  ii.  8;  Am.  vii.  7)  has  been 


understood  as  =  regular,  systematic  destruction  {ad 
normam  et  libellam,  Gesen.  Thesaw.  p.  125):  it 
may  however  be  referred  to  the  carpenter's  level, 
which  can  only  be  used  on  a  flat  surface  (comp. 
Thenius,  Comm.  in  2  K.  xxi.  13).  (12.)  For  drawing 
water  ont  of  a  well,  or  raising  heavy  weights  ( Josh . 
ii.  15 ;  Jer.  xxxviii.  6,  13).  To  place  a  rope  on  the 
head  (1  K.  xx.  31 )  in  place  of  the  ordinary  head- 
dress was  a  sign  of  abject  submission.  The  mate- 
rials of  which  cord  was  made  varied  according  to 
the  strength  required  ;  the  strongest  rope  was  pro- 
bably made  of  strips  of  camel  hide  as  still  used  by 
the  Bedouins  for  drawing  water  (Burckhardts 
Notes,  i.  46) ;  the  Egyptians  twisted  these  strips 
together  into  thongs  for  sandals  and  other  par- 
poses  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  145).  The  finer 
sorb  were  made  of  flax  (Is.  xix.  9).  The  fibre  of 
the  date-palm  was  also  used  (Wilkinson,  iii.  210); 
and  probably  reeds  and  rushes  of  various  kinds,  as 
implied  in  the  origin  of  the  word  o~xpirioy  (Plin. 
xix.  9),  which  is  generally  used  by  the  LXX.  as 
=  73PJ,  and  more  particularly  in  the  word  flOM 

(Job  xB.  2)  which  primarily  means  a  reed  ;  in  the 
Talmud  (ErubAm,  tel.  58)  bulrushes,  osier,  and 
flax  are  enumerated  as  the  materials  of  which  rope 
was  made;  in  the  Mishna  (Sotah.  i.  §6)  the  ?3n 
'"lVQ  is  explained  as  funis  vimineus  ten  salignus. 
In  the  N.  T.  the  term  o~xoivla  is  applied  to  the  whip 
which  our  Saviour  made  (John  ii.  15),  and  to  the 
ropes  of  a  ship  (Acts  xxrii.  32).  Alfbrd  under- 
stands it  in  the  former  passage  of  the  rushes  on 
which  the  cattle  were  littered ;  bnt  the  ordinary  ren- 
dering cords  seems  more  consistent  with  the  use  of 
the  term  elsewhere.  [W.  L.  B.] 

COB'E  (Hop*,  N.  T.  i  K. ;  Core),  Eoclus.  ilv. 
18;  Jude  11.    [Korah,  1.] 
CORIANDER  (11;  Kipior;  coriandntm). 

The  plant  called  Coriandrum  sativum  is  found  in 
Egypt;  Persia,  and  India  (Plin.  xx.  82),  and  has  a 
round  tall  stalk;  it  bears  umbelliferous  white  or 
reddish  flowers,  from  which  arise  globular,  greyish, 
spicy  seed-corns,  marked  with  fine  striae.  It  is 
much  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe,  as  its  seeds 
are  used  by  confectioners  and  druggists.  The  Car- 
thaginians called  it  70(8  =  *T1  (Dioscorid.  iii.  64). 

The  etymology  is  uncertain,  though  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  striated  appearance  of  the  seed-vessels 
may  have  suggested  a  name  derived  from  Til,  to  cut 

(Ges.).  It  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Bible  (Ex.  xvi. 
31 ;  Num.  xi.  7).  In  both  passages  the  manna  is 
likened  to  coriander-seed  as  to  form,  and  in  the 
former  passage  as  to  colour  also.  [W.  D.] 

COBINTH  (KopwAM).  This  city  is  alike 
remarkable  for  its  distinctive  geographical  position, 
its  eminence  in  Greek  and  Roman  history,  and  its 
close  connexion  with  the  early  spread  of  Christianity. 

Geographically  its  situation  was  so  marked,  that 
the  name  of  its  Isthmus  has  been  given  to  every 
narrow  neck  of  land  between  two  seas.  Thus  it 
was  "  the  bridge  of  the  sea"  (Pind.  Nem.  vi.  44) 
and  "  the  gate  of  the  Peloponnesus,"  (Xen.  Ages.  2). 
No  invading  army  could  enter  the  Morea  by  land 
except  by  this  way,  and,  without  forcing  some  of  the 
defences  which  hare  been  raised  from  one  sea  to  the 
other  at  various  intervals  between  the  great  Persian 
war  and  the  recent  struggles  of  the  Turks  with  the 
modem  Greeks,  or  with  the  Venetians.  Bat, 
besides  this,  the  site  of  Corinth  is  distinguished  by 
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mother  conspicuous  physical  feature — viz.  the 
Acrocormthus,  a  vast  citadel  of  rock,  which  rises 
abruptly  to  the  height  of  2000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  the  summit  of  which  is  so  extensive 
that  it  once  contained  a  whole  town.  The  view 
from  this  eminence  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
the  world.  Besides  the  mountains  of  the  Morea,  it 
embraces  those  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Corin- 
thian gulf,  with  the  snowy  heights  of  Parnassus  con- 
spicuous above  the  rest.  To  the  east  is  the  Saronic 
gulf,  with  its  islands,  and  the  hills  round  Athens, 
the  Acropolis  itself  being  distinctly  visible  at  a  dis- 
tance of  45  miles.  Immediately  below  the  Acro- 
corinthus,  to  the  north,  was  the  city  of  Corinth,  on 
a  table-land  descending  in  terraces  to  the  low  plain, 
which  lies  between  Cenchreae,  the  harbour  on  the 
Saronic,  and  Lechaeum,  the  harbour  on  the  Corin- 
thian gulf. 

The  situation  of  Corinth,  and  the  possession  of 
these  eastern  and  western  harbours,  are  the  secrets 
of  her  history.  The  earliest  passage  in  her  progress 
to  eminence  was  probably  Phoenician.  But  at  the 
most  remote  period  of  which  we  have  any  sure 
record  we  find  the  Greeks  established  here  in  a 
position  of  wealth  (Horn.  //.  ii.  570 ;  Pind.  01. 
xiii.  4),  and  military  strength  (Thucyd.  i.  13). 
Some  of  the  earliest  efforts  of  Greek  ship-building 
are  connected  with  Corinth ;  and  her  colonies  to  the 
westward  were  among  the  first  and  most  flourishing 
sent  out  from  Greece.  So  too  in  the  latest  pas- 
sages of  Greek  history,  in  the  struggles  with  Mace- 
donia and  Home,  Corinth  held  a  conspicuous  place. 
After  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  (B.C.  338)  the  Mace- 
donian kings  placed  a  garrison  in  the  Acrocorinthus. 
After  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae  (B.C.  197)  it  was 
occupied  by  a  Roman  garrison.  Corinth,  however, 
was  constituted  the  head  of  the  Achaean  league. 
Here  the  Roman  ambassadors  were  maltreated ;  and 
the  consequence  was  the  utter  ruin  and  destruction 
of  the  city. 

It  is  not  the  true  Greek  Corinth  with  which  we 
have  to  do  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  but  the  Corinth 
which  was  rebuilt  and  established  as  a  Roman 
colony.  The  distinction  between  the  two  must  be 
carefully  remembered.  A  period  of  a  hundred 
years  intervened,  during  which  the  place  was 
almost  utterly  desolate.  The  merchants  of  the 
Isthmus  retired  to  Delos.  The  presidency  of  the 
Isthmian  games  was  given  to  the  people  of  Sicyon. 
Corinth  seemed  blotted  from  the  map ;  till  Julius 
Caesar  refounded  the  city,  which  thenceforth  was 
called  Colania  Julia  Corinthut.  The  new  city  was 
hardly  less  distinguished  than  the  old,  and  it 
acquired  a  fresh  importance  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Achat  A.  We  find  GaluO, 
brother  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  exercising  the 
functions  of  proconsul  here  ( Achaia  was  a  senatorial 
province)  during  St.  Paul's  first  residence  at 
Corinth,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

This  residence  continued  for  a  year  and  six 
months,  and  the  circumstances,  which  occurred 
during  the  course  of  it,  are  related  at  some  length 
(Acts  xviii.  1-18).  St.  Paul  had  recently  passed 
through  Macedonia.  He  came  to  Corinth  from 
Athens ;  shortly  after  bis  arrival  Silas  and  Timo- 
theus  came  from  Macedonia  and  rejoined  him ;  and 
about  this  time  the  two  epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians  were  written  (probably  A.D.  52  or  53).  It 
was  at  Coriuth  that  the  apostle  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Aquila  and  Priscilla, — and  shortly 
after  his  departure  A  polios  came  to  this  city  from 
Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  27). 
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Corinth  wss  a  place  of  great  mental  activity,  as 
well  as  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  enterprise. 
Its  wealth  was  so  celebrated  as  to  be  proverbial ; 
so  were  the  vice  and  profligacy  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  worship  of  Venus  here  was  attended  with 
shameful  licentiousness.  All  these  points  are  in- 
directly illustrated  by  passages  in  the  two  epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  which  were  written  (probably 
a.d.  57)  the  first  from  Ephesus,  the  second  from 
Macedonia,  shortly  before  the  second  visit  to 
Corinth,  which  is  briefly  stated  (Acts  xx.  3)  to  have 
lasted  three  months.  During  this  visit  (probably 
A.D.  58)  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written. 
From  the  three  epistles  last  mentioned,  compered 
with  Acts  xxiv.  17,  we  gather  that  St.  Paul  was 
much  occupied  at  this  time  with  a  collection  for  the 
poor  Christians  at  Jerusalem. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  when 
St.  Paul  was  at  Ephesus  (a.d.  57)  he  wrote  to  the 
Corinthians  an  epistle  which  has  not  been  preserved 
(see  below,  p.  355,  6) ;  and  it  is  almost  certain  that 
about  the  same  time  a  short  visit  was  paid  to  Corinth, 
of  which  no  account  is  given  in  the  Acts. 

It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  great  number 
of  Latin  names  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans  is  in  harmony  with  what  we  know 
of  the  colonial  origin  of  a  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Corinth.  From  Acts  xviii.  we  may  conclude 
that  there  were  many  Jewish  converts  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  though  it  would  appear  (1  Cor. 
xii.  2)  that  the  Gentiles  predominated.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
botn  epistles  that  the  Judaising  element  was  very 
strong  at  Corinth.  Party-spirit  also  was  extremely 
prevalent,  the  names  of  Paul,  Peter,  and  Apollo* 
being  used  as  the  watchwords  of  restless  factions 
Among  the  eminent  Christians  who  lived  at  Corinth 
were  Stephanas  (1  Cor.  i.  16,  xvi.  15,  17),Crispns 
(Acts  xviii.  8;  1  Cor.  i.  14),  Cains  (Rom.  xvi. 
23;  1  Cor.  i.  14),  and  Erastus  (Rom.  xvi.  23;  2 
Tim.  iv.  20).  The  epistles  of  Clement  to  the 
Corinthians  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
post-apostolic  writings.  Corinth  is  still  an  episcopal 
see.  The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Nicolas,  "  a  very 
mean  place  for  such  an  ecclesiastical  dignity,"  used 
in  Turkish  times  to  be  in  the  Acrocorinthus.  The 
city  has  now  shrunk  to  a  wretched  village,  on  the 
old  site,  and  bearing  the  old  name,  which,  however, 
is  often  corrupted  into  Oortho. 

Pausanias,in  describing  the  antiquities  of  Corinth 
as  they  existed  in  his  day,  distinguishes  clearly 
between  those  which  belonged  to  the  old  Greek 
city,  and  those  which  were  of  Roman  origin.  Two 
relics  of  Roman  work  are  still  to  be  seen,  one  a 
heap  of  brick-work  which  may  have  been  part  of 
the  baths  erected  by  Hadrian,  the  other  the  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre  with  subterranean  arrangements 
for  gladiators.  Far  more  interesting  are  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Greek  temple, — the  "  old  columns, 
which  have  looked  down  on  the  rise,  the  prosperity 
and  the  desolation  of  two  [in  fact,  three]  successive 
Corinths."  At  the  time  of  Wheler's  visit  in  1676 
twelve  columns  were  standing:  before  1795  they 
were  reduced  to  five ;  and  further  injury  has  very 
recently  been  inflicted  by  an  earthquake.  It  is 
believed  that  this  temple  is  the  oldest  of  which  any 
remains  are  left  in-  Greece.  The  fountain  of 
Peirene,  "  full  of  sweet  and  clear  water,"  as  it  is 
described  by  Strabo,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Acro- 
corinthus, as  well  as  the  fountains  in  the  lower 
city,  of  which  it  was  supposed  by  him  and  Pausaniaa 
to  be  the  source.   The  walls  on  the  Acrocorinthus 
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were  in  part  erected  by  the  Venetians,  who  held 
Corinth  for  twenty-five  yean  in  the  17th  century. 
This  city  and  its  neighbourhood  have  been  de- 
cribed  by  many  travellers,  but  we  must  especially 
refer  to  Leake's  Morea,  iii.  229-304  (London, 
1830),  and  his  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  392  (London, 
1846),  Curtius,  Peloponnesoa,  ii.  p.  514  (Gotha, 
1851-1852);  Clark,  Pebponnesus,  pp.  42-61  (Lon- 
don, 1858).  There  are  four  German  monographs 
on  the  subject,  Wilckens,  Rervm  Cormthiacarum 
tpecimen  ad  illustrationem  utriusque  Epistolae 
Paulmae,  Bremen,  1747  ;  Walch,  Antiquitates 
Corirdhktcae,  Jena,  1761 ;  Wagner,  Serum  Co- 
rmthiacarum specimen,  Darmstadt,  1824 ;  Borth, 
Cormthionun  Commercii  et  Mercatwae  Historiae 
particula,  Berlin,  1844. 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
notice  of  the  Posidonium,  or  sanctuary  of  Neptune, 
the  scene  of  the  Isthmian  games,  from  which  St. 
Paul  borrows  some  of  his  most  striking  imagery  in 
1  Cor.  and  other  epistles.  This  sanctuary  was  a 
short  distance  to  the  N.E.  of  Corinth,  at  the  nar- 
nowest  part  of  the  Isthmus,  near  the  harbour  of 
Schoenns  (now  Kalamaki)  on  the  Saronic  gulf. 
The  wall  of  the  inclosnre  can  still  be  traced.  It  is 
of  an  irregular  shape,  determined  by  the  form  of  a 
natural  platform  at  the  edge  of  a  ravine.  The 
fortifications  of  the  Isthmus  followed  this  ravine 
and  abutted  at  the  east  upon  the  inclosnre  of  the 
sanctuary,  which  thus  served  a  military  as  well  as 
a  religious  purpose.  The  exact  site  of  the  temple 
is  doubtful,  and  none  of  the  objects  of  interest 
remain,  which  Pausanias  describes  as  seen  by  him 
within  the  inclosure:  but  to  the  south  are  the 
remains  of  the  stadium,  where  the  root-races  were 
run  (1  Cor.  ii.  24) :  to  the  east  are  those  of  the 
theatre,  which  was  probably  the  scene  of  the 
pugilistic  contests  (ib.  26) :  and  abundant  on  the 
shore  are  the  small  green  pine-trees  {tt  vital)  which 
gave  the  fading  wreath  (ib.  25)  to  the  victors  in 
the  games.  An  inscription  found  here  in  1676 
(now  removed  to  Verona)  affords  a  valuable  illus- 
tration of  the  interest  taken  in  these  games  in 
Roman  times  (Boeckh,  No.  1104).  The  French 
map  of  the  Morea  does  not  include  the  Isthmus ; 
so  that,  till  recently,  Col.  Leake's  sketch  (repro- 
duced by  Curtius)  has  been  the  only  trustworthy 
representation  of  the  scene  of  the  Isthmian  games. 
But  the  ground  has  been  more  minutely  examined 
by  Mr.  Clark,  who  gives  us  a  more  exact  plan.  In 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  sanctuary  are 
the  traces  of  the  canal,  which  was  begun  and  dis- 
continued by  Nero  about  the  time  of  St.  Paul's 
first  visit  to  Corinth.  [J.  S.  H.] 


DKlrndim  of  Corinth.  (Attic  tabnO.   Ob*.,  I  lend  of  Minerra,  10 
right.   H*Y„  Pogattu,  to  right ;  below,  9. 


CORINTHIANS,  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO 
THE,  was  written  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  toward 
.  the  close  of  his  nearly  three-year  stay  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix.  10,  xx.  31 ;  see  the  subscription  in  B 
and  in  Copt.  Vera.),  which  we  leam  from  1  Cor. 
xri.  8,  probably  terminated  with  the  Pentecost  of 
a.d.  57  or  53.    Some  supposed  allusions  to  the 


passover  in  ch.  v.  7,  8,  have  led  recent  critics  (see 
Meyer  in  toe.),  not  without  a  show  of  probability, 
to  fix  upon  Easter  as  the  exact  time  of  composition. 
The  bearers  were  probably  (according  to  the  common 
subscription)  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus, 
who  had  been  recently  sent  to  the  Apostle,  and 
who,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  epistle  (ch.  zvi.  17), 
are  especially  commended  to  the  honourable  regard 
of  the  church  of  Corinth. 

This  varied  and  highly  characteristic  letter  was 
addressed  not  to  any  party,  but  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  large  (Acta  xviii.  8,  10)  Judaeo-Gentile 
(Acta  xviii.  4)  church  of  Corinth,  and  appears  to 
hare  been  called  forth,  1st,  by  the  information  the 
Apostle  had  received  from  members  of  the  house- 
hold of  Chloe  (ch.  i.  11),  of  the  divisions  that  were 
existing  among  them,  which  were  of  so  grave  a 
nature  as  to  hare  already  induced  the  Apostle  to 
desire  Timothy  to  visit  Corinth  (ch.  iv.  17)  after 
his  journey  to  Macedonia  (Acta  xix.  22) ;  2ndly, 
by  the  information  he  had  received  of  a  grievous 
case  of  incest  (ch.  v.  1),  and  of  the  defective  state 
of  the  Corinthian  converts,  not  only  in  regard  of 
general  habits  (ch.  vi.  1,  sq.)  and  church  discipline 
(ch.  xi.  20,  sq.),  but,  as  it  would  also  seem,  of  doc- 
trine (ch.  xv.) ;  3rdly,  by  the  inquiries  that  had 
been  specially  addressed  to  St.  Paul  by  the  church 
of  Corinth  on  several  matters  relating  to  Christian 
practice. 

The  contents  of  this  epistle  are  thus  extremely 
varied,  and  in  the  present  article  almost  preclude  a 
more  specific  analysis  than  we  here  subjoin.  The 
Apostle  opens  with  his  usual  salutation  and  with  an 
expression  of  thankfulness  for  their  general  state  of 
Christian  progress  (ch.  i.  1-9).  He  then  at  once 
passes  on  to  the  lamentable  divisions  there  were 
among  them,  and  incidentally  justifies  his  own  con- 
duct and  mode  of  preaching  (ch.  i.  10,  iv.  16),  con- 
cluding with  a  notice  of  the  mission  of  Timothy, 
and  of  an  intended  authoritative  visit  on  his  own 
part  (ch.  iv.  17-21).  The  Apostle  next  deals  with 
the  case  of  incest  that  liad  taken  place  among  them, 
and  had  provoked  no  censure  (ch.  v.  1-8),  noticing, 
as  he  passes,  some  previous  remarks  he  bad  made 
upon  not  keeping  company  with  fornicators  (ch.  v. 
9-13).  He  then  comments  on  their  evil  practice  of 
litigation  before  heathen  tribunals  (ch.  vi.  1-8),  and 
again  reverts  to  the  plague-spot  in  Corinthian  life, 
fornication  and  uncleanness  (ch.  vi.  9-20).  The 
last  subject  naturally  paves  the  way  for  his  answers 
to  their  inquiries  about  marriage  (ch.  vii.  1-24), 
and  about  the  celibacy  of  virgins  and  widows  (ch. 
vii.  25-40).  The  Apostle  next  makes  a  transition 
to  the  subject  of  the  lawfulness  of  eating  things 
sacrificed  to  idols,  and  Christian  freedom  generally 
(ch.  viii.),  which  leads,  not  unnaturally,  to  a  di- 
gression on  the  manner  in  which  he  waved  his 
Apostolic  privileges,  and  performed  his  Apostolic 
duties  (ch.  ix.).  He  then  reverts  to  and  concludes 
the  subject  of  the  use  of  things  offered  to  idols  (ch. 
x.— xi.  1),  and  passes  onward  to  reprove  his  converts 
for  their  behaviour  in  the  assemblies  of  the  church, 
both  in  respect  to  women  prophesying  and  praying 
with  uncovered  heads  (ch.  xi.  2-16),  and  also  then- 
great  irregularities  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  (ch.  xi.  17-34).  Then  follow  roll  and 
minute  instructions  on  the  exercise  of  spiritual  gifts 
(ch.  xii.-xiv.),  in  which  is  included  the  noble  pane- 
gyric of  charity  (ch.  xiii.),  and  further  a  defence  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  about 
which  doubts  and  difficulties  appear  to  have  arisen 
in  this  unhappily  divided  church  (ch.  xv.).  The 
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epistle  closes  with  some  directions  concerning  the 
contributions  for  the  saints  at  Jerusalem  (ch.  xvi. 
1-4),  brief  notices  of  his  own  intended  movements 
(ch.  xvi.  5-9),  commendation  to  them  of  Timothy 
and  others  (ch.  xvi.  10-18),  greetings  from  the 
churches  (ch.  xvi.  19, 20),  and  an  autograph  saluta- 
tion and  benediction  (ch.  xvi.  21-24). 

With  regard  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  this  epistle  no  doubt  has  ever  been  entertained. 
The  external  evidences  (Clem.  Rom.  ad  Cor.  ch.  47, 
49 ;  Polycarp,  ad  Phil,  ch.  1 1 ;  Ignat.  ad  Eph.  ch. 
2 ;  Irenaeus,  Haer.  iii.  11.  9,  iv.  27.  3 ;  Athenag. 
de  Resurr.  p.  61,  ed.  Col. ;  Clem.  Alex.  Paedag. 
i.  33 ;  Tertull.  de  Praescr.  ch.  33)  are  extremely 
distinct,  and  the  character  of  the  composition  such, 
that  if  any  critic  should  hereafter  be  bold  enough 
to  question  the  correctness  of  the  ascription,  he  must 
be  prepared  to  extend  it  to  all  the  epistles  that  bear 
the  name  of  the  great  Apostle.  The  baseless  as- 
sumption of  Bolten  and  Bertholdt  that  this  epistle 
is  a  translation  of  an  Aramaic  original  requires  no 
confutation.  See  further  testimonies  in  Lardner, 
Credibility,  ii.  36,  sq.  8vo,  and  Davidson,  Intro- 
duction, ii.  253,  sq. 

Two  special  points  deserve  separate  consideration : 
1 .  The  state  of  parties  at  Corinth  at  the  time 
of  the  Apostle's  writing.  On  this  much  has  been 
written,  and,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  say, 
more  ingenuity  displayed  than  sound  and  sober 
criticism.  The  lew  facts  supplied  to  us  by  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  notices  in  the  epistle, 
appear  to  be  as  follows: — The  Corinthian  church 
.  was  planted  by  the  Apostle  himself  (1  Cor.  iii.  6), 
in  his  second  missionary  journey,  after  his  departure 
from  Athens  (Acts  xviii.  1,  sq.).  He  abode  in  the 
city  a  year  and  a  half  (ch.  xviii.  11),  at  first  in  the 
house  of  Aquila  and  PriscUla  (ch.  xviii.  3),  and 
afterwards,  apparently  to  mark  emphatically  the 
factious  nature  of  the  conduct  of  the  Jews,  in  the 
house  of  the  proselyte  Justus.  A  short  time  after 
the  Apostle  had  left  the  city  the  eloquent  Jew  of 
Alexandria,  Apollos,  after  having  received,  when  at 
Ephesus,  more  exact  instruction  in  the  Gospel  from 
Aquila  and  Piistilla,  went  to  Corinth  (Acts  xix.  1), 
where  he  preached,  as  we  may  perhaps  infer  from 
St.  Paul's  comments  on  his  own  mode  of  preaching, 
in  a  manner  marked  by  unusual  eloquence  and 
persuasiveness  (comp.  ch.  ii.  1, 4).  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  reason  for  concluding  that  the  substance  of 
the  teaching  was  in  any  respect  different  from  that 
of  St.  Paul;  for  see  ch.  i.  18,  xvi.  12.  This  cir- 
cumstance of  the  visit  of  Apollos,  owing  to  the 
sensuous  and  carnal  spirit  which  marked  the  church 
of  Corinth,  appears  to  have  formed  the  commence- 
ment of  a  gradual  division  into  two  parties,  the 
followers  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  followers  of  Apollos 
(comp.  ch.  rv.  6).  These  divisions,  however,  were 
to  be  multiplied;  for,  as  it  would  seem,  shortly 
after  the  departure  of  Apollos,  Judaixing  teachers, 
•applied  probably  with  letters  of  commendation 
(2  Cor.  iii.  1)  from  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  appear 
to  have  come  to  Corinth  and  to  have  preached  the 
»  Gospel  in  a  spirit  of  direct  antagonism  to  St.  Paul 
personally,  in  every  way  seeking  to  depress  his 
claims  to  be  considered  an  Apostle  (1  Cor.  xi.  2), 
and  to  exalt  those  of  the  Twelve,  and  perhaps 
especially  of  St.  Peter  (ch.  i.  12).  To  this  third 
party,  which  appears  to  have  been  characterized  by 
a  spirit  of  excessive  bitterness  and  faction,  we  may 
perhaps  add  a  fourth  that,  under  the  name  of  "  the 
followers  of  Christ "  (ch.  i.  12),  sought  at  first  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  factious  adherence  to 


particular  teachers,  but  eventually  were  driven  by 
antagonism  into  positions  equally  sectarian  and 
inimical  to  the  unity  of  the  church.  At  this  mo- 
mentous period,  before  parties  had  become  con- 
solidated, and  had  distinctly  withdrawn  from  com- 
munion with  one  another,  the  Apostle  writes ;  and 
in  the  outset  of  the  epistle  (ch.  i.— iv.  21)  we  have 
his  noble  and  impassioned  protest  against  this  four- 
fold rending  of  the  robe  of  Christ.  This  spirit  of 
division  appears,  by  the  good  providence  of  God, 
to  have  eventually  yielded  to  His  Apostle's  rebuke, 
as  it  is  noticeable  that  Clement  of  Rome,  in  his 
epistle  to  this  church  (ch.  47),  alludes  to  these 
evils  as  long  past,  and  as  but  slight  compared  to 
those  which  existed  in  his  own  time.  For  further 
information,  beside  that  contained  in  the  writings 
of  Neander,  Davidson,  Conybeare  and  Howson,  and 
others,  the  student  may  be  referred  to  the  special 
treatises  of  Schenkel,  de  Eccl.  Cor.  (Basel,  1838), 
Kuiewel,  Eccl.  Cor.  Dissensiones  (Gedan.  1841), 
Becker,  Partheiungen  in  die  Oemeinde  z.  Kor. 
(Altona,  1841),  Rabiger,  Ent.  Untersuch.  (Bresl. 
1847) ;  bnt  he  cannot  be  too  emphatically  warned 
against  that  tendency  to  construct  a  definite  history 
out  of  the  fewest  possible  facts,  that  marks  most  of 
these  discussions. 

2.  The  number  of  epistles  written  by  St.  Paul  to 
the  Corinthian  church.  This  will  probably  remain 
a  subject  of  controversy  to  the  end  of  time.  On 
the  one  side  we  have  the  a  priori  objections  that  an 
epistle  of  St.  Paul  should  have  ever  been  lost  to 
the  church  of  Christ ;  on  the  other  we  have  certain 
expressions  which  seem  inexplicable  on  any  other 
hypothesis.  As  it  seems  our  duty  here  to  express 
an  opinion,  we  may  briefly  say  that  the  well  known 
words,  typatya  ipir  iv  rp  «rurroAiJ,  juJ(  ovvava- 
ulywoHou  v6pvois  (cb.  v.  9),  do  certainly  seem  to 
point  to  some  former  epistolary  communication  to 
the  church  of  Corinth — not  from  linguistic,  but  from 
simple  exegetical  considerations:  for  it  does  seem 
impossible  either  to  refer  the  definite  uJ)  ovravaftlyv. 
K.  t.  A.  to  what  has  preceded  in  ver.  2  or  ver.  6,  or 
to  conceive  that  the  words  refer  to  the  command 
which  the  Apostle  is  now  giving  for  the  first  time. 
The  whole  context  seems  in  favour  of  a  former  j 
command  given  to  the  Corinthians,  but  interpreted 
by  them  so  literally  as  here  to  require  further  ex- 
planation. It  is  not  right  to  suppress  the  fact  that 
the  Greek  commentators  are  of  the  contrary  opinion, 
nor  must  we  overlook  the  objection  that  no  notice 
has  been  taken  of  the  lost  epistle  by  any  writers  of 
antiquity.  Against  this  last  objection  it  may  per- 
haps M  urged  that  the  letter  might  have  been  so 
short,  and  so  distinctly  occupied  with  specific  di- 
rections to  this  particular  church,  as  never  to  have 
gained  circulation  beyond  it.  Our  present  epistles, 
it  should  be  remembered,  are  not  addressed  exclu- 
sively to  the  Christians  at  Corinth  (see  1  Cor.  i.  2 ; 
2  Cor.  i.  1).  A  special  treatise  on  this  subject  (in 
opposition,  however,  to  the  view  here  taken),  and 
the  number  of  St.  Paul's  journeys  to  Corinth,  has 
been  written  by  Mailer,  de  Tribus  Pauli  Itm.,  $0, 
(Basil,  1831). 

The  apocryphal  letter  of  the  church  of  Corinth  y 
to  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Paul's  answer,  existing  in 
Armenian,  are  worthless  productions  that  deserve 
no  consideration,  but  may  be  alluded  to  only  as 
perhaps  affording  some  slight  evidence  of  an  early 
belief  that  the  Apostle  had  written  to  his  converts 
more  than  twice.  The  original  Armenian,  with  a 
translation,  will  be  found  in  Aucher,  Arm.  Gram- 
mar, p.  143-161. 

2  A  2 
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The  editions  of  these  epistles  hare  been  some- 
what numerous.  Among  the  best  are  those  of 
Billroth  (Leipz.  1833),  Ruckert  (Leipz.  1836), 
Olshausen  (Konigsb.  1840),  De  Wette  (Leipz. 
1845),  Osiander(Stuttg.  1847),  Meyer(1845),  and 
in  our  own  country,  Peile  (Lond.  1848),  Alford 
(Lond.  1856),and  Stanley  (Lond.  1858).  [C.J.  E.] 

CORINTHIANS,  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO 
THE,  was  written  a  few  months  subsequently  to 
7  the  first,  in  the  same  year, — and  thus,  if  the  dates 
assigned  to  the  former  epistle  be  correct,  about  the 
autumn  of  a.d.  57  or  58,  a  short  time  previous  to 
the  Apostle's  three  months'  stay  in  Achaia  (Acts 
xx.  3).  The  place  whence  it  was  written  was 
clearly  not  Ephesus  (see  ch.  i.  8),  but  Macedonia 
(ch.  vii.  5,  viii.  1 ,  ix.  2),  whither  the  Apostle  went 
by  way  of  Troas  (ch.  ii.  12),  after  waiting  a  short 
time  in  the  latter  place  for  the  return  K>f  Titus 
(ch.  ii.  13).  The  Vatican  MS.,  the  bulk  of  later 
MSS.,  and  the  old  Syr.  version,  assign  Philippi  as 
the  exact  place  whence  it  was  written ;  but  for  this 
assertion  we  have  no  certain  grounds  to  rely  on : 
that  the  bearers,  however,  were  Titus  and  his 
associates  (Luke?)  is  apparently  substantiated  by 
ch.  viii.  23,  ix.  3,  5. 

The  epistle  was  occasioned  by  the  information 
which  the  Apostle  bad  received  from  Titus,  and 
also,  as  it  would  certainly  seem  probable,  from 
Timothy,  of  the  reception  of  the  first  epistle.  It 
has  indeed  recently  been  doubted  by  Neander, 
De  Wette,  and  others,  whether  Timothy,  who  had 
been  definitely  sent  to  Corinth  (1  Cor.  iv.  17)  by 
way  of  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  22),  really  reached  his 
destination  (comp.  1  Cor.  xvi.  10) ;  and  it  has  been 
urged  that  the  mission  of  Timothy  would  hardly 
have  been  left  unnoticed  in  2  Cor.  xii.  17,  18  (see 
RUckert,  Comm.  p.  409).  To  this,  however,  it 
has  been  replied,  apparently  convincingly,  that  as 
Timothy  is  an  associate  in  writing  the  epistle,  any 
notice  of  his  own  mission  in  the  third  person  would 
have  seemed  inappropriate.  His  visit  was  assumed 
as  a  fact,  and  as  one  that  naturally  made  him  an 
associate  with  the  Apostle  in  writing  to  the  church 
he  had  so  lately  visited. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  assign  the  precise  reason 
for  the  mission  of  Titus.  That  he  brought  back 
tidings  of  the  reception  which  St.  Paul's  first  epistle 
had  met  with  seems  perfectly  clear  (ch.  vii.  6,  sq.), 
but  whether  he  was  specially  sent  to  ascertain  this, 
or  whether  to  convey  fresh  directions,  cannot  be 
ascertained.  There  is  a  show  of  plausibility  in  the 
supposition  of  Bleek  {Stud.  u.  Krit.  for  1830, 
p.  625),  followed  more  recently  by  Neander  (Pflanz. 
«.  Lett,  p.  437),  that  the  Apostle  had  made  Titus 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  couched  in  terms  of  decided 
severity,  now  lost,  to  which  he  is  to  be  supposed  to 
refer  in  ch.  ii.  3  (compared  with  ver.  4,  9),  vii.  8, 
11,  sq.;  but,  as  has  been  justly  urged  (see  Meyer, 
Einleit.  p.  3),  there  is  quite  enough  of  severity  in 
the  first  epistle  (consider  ch.  iv.  18-21,  v.  2,  sq., 
vi.  5-8,  xi.  17)  to  call  forth  the  Apostle's  affectionate 
anxiety.  If  it  be  desirable  to  hazard  a  conjecture 
on  this  mission  of  Titus,  it  would  seem  most  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  return  of  Timothy  and  the  in- 
telligence he  conveyed  might  have  been  such  as  to 
make  the  Apostle  feel  the  necessity  of  at  once 
despatching  to  the  contentions  church  one  of  his 
immediate  followers,  with  instructions  to  support 
and  strengthen  the  effect  of  the  epistle,  and  to  bring 
back  the  most  recent  tidings  of  the  spirit  that  was 
prevailing  at  Corinth. 


These  tidings,  as  it  would  seem  from  our  present 
epistle,  were  mainly  favourable;  the  better  part 
of  the  church  were  returning  back  to  their  spiritual 
allegiance  to  their  founder  (ch.  i.  13, 14,  vii.  9,  15, 
16),  but  there  was  still  a  faction,  possibly  of  the 
Judoixing  members  (comp.  ch.  xi.  22),  that  were 
sharpened  into  even  a  more  keen  animosity  against 
the  Apostle  personally  (ch.  x.  1,  10),  and  more 
strenuously  denied  his  claim  to  Apostleship. 

The  contents  of  this  epistle  are  thus  very  varied, 
but  may  perhaps  be  roughly  divided  into  three 
parts: — 1st,  the  Apostle's  account  of  the  character 
of  his  spiritual  labours,  accompanied  with  notices 
of  his  affectionate  feelings  towards  his  converts 
(ch.  i.-vii.) ;  2ndly,  directions  about  the  collections 
(ch.  viii.,  ix.);  3rdly,  defence  of  his  own  Apostolical 
character  (ch.  x.-xiii.  10).  A  close  analysis  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  limits  of  the  present 
article,  as  in  no  one  of  the  Apostle's  epistles  are  the 
changes  more  rapid  and  frequent.  Now  he  thanks 
God  for  their  general  state  (ch.  i.  3,  sq.) ;  now  he 
glances  to  his  purposed  visit  (ch.  i.  15,  sq.);  now 
he  alludes  to  the  special  directions  in  the  first  tetter 
(ch.  ii.  3,  sq.)  ;  again  he  returns  to  his  own  plans 
(ch.  ii.  12,  sq.),  pleads  his  own  Apostolic  dignity 
(ch.  fix.  1,  sq.),  dwells  long  upon  the  spirit  and 
nature  of  his  own  labours  (ch.  iv.  1,  sq.),  his  own 
hopes  (ch.  v.  1,  sq.),  and  his  own  sufferings  (ch.  vi. 

I,  sq.),  returning  again  to  more  specific  declarations 
of  his  love  towards  his  children  in  the  faith  (ch.  vi. 

II,  sq.),  and  a  yet  further  declaration  of  his  views 
and  feelings  with  regard  to  them  (ch.  vii.).  Then 
again,  in  tile  matter  of  the  alms,  he  stirs  np  their 
liberality  by  alluding  to  the  conduct  of  the  churches 
of  Macedonia  (ch.  viii.  1,  sq.V  their  spiritual  pro- 
gress (ver.  7),  the  example  ol  Christ  (ver.  9),  and 
passes  on  to  speak  more  fully  of  the  present  mission 
of  Titus  and  his  associates  (ver.  18,  sq.),  and  to 
reiterate  his  exhortations  to  liberality  (ch.  ix.  1,  sq.). 
In  the  third  portion  he  passes  into  language  of 
severity  and  reproof;  he  gravely  warns  those  who 
presume  to  hold  lightly  his  Apostolical  authority 
(ch.  X.  1,  sq.);  he  puts  strongly  forward  his  Apo- 
stolical dignity  (ch.  xi.  5,  sq.) ;  he  illustrates  his 
forbearance  (ver.  8,  sq.) ;  he  makes  honest  boast  o! 
his  labours  (ver.  23,  sq.) ;  he  declares  the  revela- 
tions vouchsafed  to  him  (ch.  xii.  1,  sq.) ;  he  again 
returns  to  the  nature  of  his  dealings  with  his  con- 
verts (ver.  12,  sq.),  and  concludes  with  grave  and 
reiterated  warning  (ch.  xiii.  1,  sq.),  brief  greetings, 
and  a  doxology  (ver.  11-14). 

The  genuineness  and  authenticity  is  supported  by 
the  rcost  decided  external  testimony  (Irenaeus,  Boer. 
iii.  7.  1,  iv.  28.  3;  Athenagoras,  de  Sesurr.  p.  61, 
ed.  Col.;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  94,  iv.  101; 
Tertull.  de  Pudicit.  ch.  13),  and  by  internal  evi- 
dence of  such  a  kind  that  what  lias  been  said  on 
this  point  in  respect  of  the  first  epistle  is  here  even 
still  more  applicable.  The  only  doubts  that  mo- 
dern pseudo-criticism  lias  been  able  to  bring  for- 
ward relate  to  the  onity  of  the  epistle,  but  are  not 
such  as  seem  to  deserve  serious  consideration  (sec 
Meyer,  Einleit.  p.  7). 

The  principal  historical  difficulty  connected  with 
the  epistle  relates  to  the  number  of  visits  made  by 
the  Apostle  to  the  church  of  Corinth.  The  words 
of  this  epistle  (ch.  xii.  14,  xiii.  1,  2)  seem  distinctly 
to  imply  that  St.  Paul  had  visited  Corinth  twice 
before  the  time  at  which  he  now  writes.  St.  Luke, 
however,  only  mentions  one  visit  prior  to  that  time 
(Acts  xviii.  1 ,  sq.) ;  for  the  visit  recorded  in  Acts 
xx.  2, 3,  is  confessedly  subsequent.  If  with  Grotins 
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and  others  we  assume  that  in  ch.  xii.  14  rplroy 
belongs  to  trolfuas  fx»>  and  not  to  ikStir  rpb% 
i/ms,  we  still  have  in  ch.  xiii.  1  the  definite  words 
rpiror  tovtq  fpx°luu'  *'Wch  seem  totally  to  pre- 
clude any  other  meaning  than  this— that  the  Apostle 
had  visited  them  twice  before,  and  was  now  on  the 
eve  of  going  a  second  time.  The  ordinary  subterfuge 
that  fyxo/uu  >s  here  equivalent  to  frolfim  (x» 
ik$tir  (so  actually  A,  the  Arabic  [Erp.],  and  the 
Coptic  versions)  is  grammatically  indefensible,  and 
would  never  have  been  thought  of  if  the  narrative 
of  the  Acts  had  not  seemed  to  require  it.  We  must 
assume  then  that  the  Apostle  made  a  visit  to 
Corinth  which  St.  Luke  was  not  moved  to  record, 
and  which,  from  its  probably  short  duration,  might 
easily  have  been  omitted  in  a  narrative  that  is  more 
a  general  history  of  the  church  in  the  lives  of  its 
chief  teachers,  than  a  chronicle  of  annalistic  detail. 
So  Chrysostom  and  his  followers,  Oecumenius  and 
Theophylact,  and  in  recent  times,  Miiller  (cfe  Tribus 
Poult  /fin.  Basil,  1831),  Anger  (Sat.  Temp.  p.  70, 
so,.),  Wieseler  (Chronoi.  p.  239),  and  the  majority 
of  modern  critics.  It  has  formed  a  further  subject 
of  question  whether,  on  this  supposition,  the  visit 
to  Corinth  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  return 
there  from  a  somewhat  lengthened  excursion  during 
the  18-mouth  stay  at  that  city  (Anger),  or  whether 
it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  period  of  the  3-year 
residence  at  Ephesus.  The  latter  has  most  sup- 
porters, and  seems  certainly  most  natural;  see 
Wieseler,  Chronoi.  I.  c,  and  Meyer,  EinUit.  p.  6. 

The  commentaries  on  this  epistle  are  somewhat 
numerous,  and  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  the 
article  on  the  former  epistle.  No  portion  of  the 
Apostle's  writings  deserves  more  careful  study,  as 
placing  before  us  the  striking  power  of  Christian 
rhetoric,  which  distinguished  its  great  and  inspired 
author.  [C.  J.  E.] 

CORMORANT,  the  representative  in  A.  V. 
of  two  distinct  Hebrew  words,  DKj7  and  •faf.  For 
the  former  see  Is.  xxxiv.  11,  and  Zeph.  ii.  14,  where 
the  marginal  reading  is  "  pelican,"  and  the  Vulg. 
has  onocrotalus,  and  this  no  doubt  is  the  correct  ren- 
dering [Pelican].  (Karapiicrris,  mergulus) 
is  found  in  the  catalogues  of  unclean  birds  in  Lev. 
xi.  17 ;  Deut.  xiv.  17 ;  and  is  probably  correctly 
translated  cormorant.  The  etymology  of  the  word, 
from  ifx?,  to  throw,  to  cast  down,  suits  the  plunging 

habits  of  the  cormorant  in  catching  its  prey ;  and 
no  doubt  there  is  reference  to  the  same  characteristic 
in  the  Greek  name  (coTapttVnjr.  The  scientific 
name  of  the  cormorant  is  Pelicanus  bassanus,  Linn. 
It  belongs  to  the  family  Colymbidae  of  the  order 
Xitatores.  [W.  D.] 

CORN  (P1!*).  The  most  common  kinds  were 
wheat,  Dan; 'barley,  ni))b ;  spelt  (A.V.,  Ex.  ix. 

32,  and  Is.  xxviii.  25,  "  rie ;"  Ez.  iv.  9,  "  fitches  ") 
J1DD3  (or  in  plur.  form  D'DDS) ;  and  millet,  jn1! ; 
oats  arc  mentioned  only  by  rabbinical  writers.  The 

*  This  seems  the  general  word  for  corn  as  it 
grows.  An  ear  is  mat? ;  standing  corn  is  J10p ;  the 
word  for  grain  in  its  final  state  as  fit  for  food  is  "13, 
apparently  from  the  same  word,  "13,  pure:  comp. 

So  2.- 
the  Arab.  >J)  wheat,  and        pure,  i.  e.  as  sifted. 


doubtful  word  mis?,  rendered  "  principal,''  as  an 

epithet  of  wheat,  in  the  A.  V.  of  Is.  xxviii.  25, 
is  probably  not  distinctive  of  any  species  of  grain 
(see  Gesen.  sub  we.).  Corn  crops  are  rtill  reck- 
oned at  twentyfold  what  was  sown,  and  were 
anciently  much  more.  "  Seven  ears  on  one  stalk  " 
(Gen.  xli.  22)  is  do  unusual  phenomenon  in  Egypt 
at  this  day.  The  many-eared  stalk  is  also  common 
in  the  wheat  of  Palestine,  and  it  is  of  course  of  the 
bearded  kind.  The  "  heap  of  wheat  set  about  with 
lilies"  (which  probably  grew  in  the  field  together 
with  it)  may  allude  to  a  custom  of  so  decorating 
the  sheaves  (Cant.  vii.  2).  Wheat  (see  2  Sean. 
iv.  6)  was  stored  in  the  house  for  domestic  pur- 
poses—the "  midst  of  the  house "  meaning  the 
part  more  retired  than  the  common  chamber 
where  the  guests  were  accommodated.  It  is  at 
present  often  kept  in  a  dry  well,  and  perhaps  the 
"  ground  corn  of  2  Sam.  xvii.  19,  was  meant 
to  imply  that  the  well  was  so  used.  From 
Solomon's  time  (2  Chr.  ii.  10,  15),  «.  «.  as  agricul- 
ture became  developed  under  a  settled  government, 
Palestine  was  a  corn-exporting  country,  and  her 
grains  were  largely  taken  by  her  commercial  neigh- 
bour Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii.  17 ;  comp.  Amos  viii.  5). 
"  Plenty  of  com "  was  part  of  Jacob's  blessing 
(Gen.  xxvii.  28 ;  comp.  Ps.  lxv.  13).  The  "store- 
houses" mentioned  2  Chr.  xxxii.  28  as  built  by 
Hezekiah,  were,  perhaps,  the  consequence  of  the 
havock  made  by  the  Assyrian  armies  (comp.  2  K. 
xix.  29),  without  such  protection  the  country  in  its 
exhausted  state  would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the 
desert  marauders. 

Grain  crops  were  liable  to  flpT,  "  mildew,"  and 
PD1!^,  "blasting"  (see  I  K.  viii.  37),  as  well  as 

of  course  to  fire  by  accident  or  malice  (Ex.  xxii.  6 ; 
Judg.  xv.  5) ;  see  farther  under  Agricdltuke. 
Some  good  general  remarks  will  be  found  in 
Saalschutz,  Archaol.  der  Hebr.  [H.  H.] 

CORNEXITJS  (Kopi^Autt),  a  Roman  centurion 
of  the  Italian  cohort  stationed  in  Caesarea  (Acts 
x.  i.  &c),  a  man  full  of  good  works  and  alms-deeds, 
who  was  admonished  in  a  vision  by  an  angel  to 
send  for  St  Peter  from  Joppa,  to  tell  him  words 
whereby  he  and  his  house  should  be  saved.  Mean- 
time the  apostle  had  himself  been  prepared  by  a 
symbolical  vision  for  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles 
into  the  Church  of  Christ.  On  his  arriving  at  the 
house  of  Cornelius,  and  while  he  was  explaining  10 
them  the  vision  which  he  had  seen  in  reference  to 
this  mission,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  the  Gentiles  pre- 
sent, and  thus  anticipated  the  reply  to  the  question, 
which  might  still  have  proved  a  difficult  one  for  the 
Apostle,  whether  they  were  to  be  baptised  as  0 entiles 
into  the  Christian  Church.  They  were  so  baptised, 
and  thus  Cornelius  became  the  first-fruit  of  the  Gen- 
tile world  to  Christ.  Tradition  has  been  busy  with 
his  life  and  acts.  According  to  Jerome  (Adv.  Jovin.  1. 
p.  30 1),  he  built  a  Christian  Church  at  Caesarea ; 
but  later  tradition  makes  him  Bishop  of  Scamandios 
(-ria  ?),  and  ascribes  to  him  the  working  of  a  great 
miracle  (Menolog.  Graec.  I.  p.  129).       [H.  A.] 

"OSJ>  (from  "13!?,  to  break)  means  "grist."  "Parched 

V  T  -  T 

corn,"  useful  for  provisions,  as  not  needing  cookery, 

is  and  \xh\>  i  comp.  the  Arab.  ^XS»  t0  fit- 

"Pounded  wheat,"  Xl'lD^T,  2  Sam.  xvii.  19,  rrov. 
xxvii.  22. 
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CORNER.  The  HNS,  or  "  comer,"  ».  e.  of  toe 
field,  was  not  allowed  (Lev.  jrix.  9)  to  be  wholly 
reaped.  It  formed  a  right  of  the  poor  to  carry  off 
what  was  so  left,  and  this  was  a  part  of  the  main- 
tenance from  the  soil  to  which  that  class  were 
entitled.  Similarly  the  gleaning  of  fields  and  fruit 
trees  [Gleawno],  and  the  taking  a  sheaf  acci- 
dentally left  on  the  ground,  were  secured  to  the 
poor  and  the  stranger  by  law  (xxiii.  22;  Deut. 
xriv.  19-21).  These  seem  to  us,  amidst  the  sharply 
defined  legal  rights  of  which  alone  civilisation  is 
cognizant,  loose  and  inadequate  provisions  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  But  custom  and  common  law 
had  probably  ensured  their  observance  (Job  zxiv. 
10)  previously  to  the  Mosaic  enactment,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  long  but  indefinite  time  to  give  practical 
force  to  the  statute.  Nor  were  the  "poor,"  to 
whom  appertained  the  right,  the  vague  class  of 
sufferers  whom  we  understand  by  the  term.  On 
the  principles  of  the  Mosaic  polity  every  Hebrew 
family  had  a  hold  on  a  certain  fixed  estate,  and 
could  by  no  ordinary  and  casual  calamity  be  wholly 
beggared.  Hence  its  indigent  members  had  the 
claims  of  kindred  on  the  "  corners,"  &c.,  of  the 
field  which  their  landed  brethren  reaped.  Simi- 
larly the  "  stranger  "  was  a  recognised  dependent ; 
"  within  thy  gates  "  being  his  expressive  description, 
as  sharing,  though  not  by  any  tie  of  blood,  the 
domestic  claim.  There  was  thus  a  further  security 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  right  in  its  definite  and 
ascertainable  character.  Neither  do  we,  in  the 
earlier  period  of  the  Hebrew  polity,  closely  detailed 
as  its  social  features  are,  discover  any  general  traces 
of  agrarian  distress  and  the  unsafe  condition  of  the 
country  which  results  from  it— such,  for  instance, 
as  is  proved  by  the  banditti  of  the  Herodian  period. 
David,  a  popular  leader  (1  Sam.  xviii.  30,ixi.Xl), 
could  only  muster  from  four  to  six  hundred  men 
out  of  all  Judah,  though  "  every  one  that  was  in 
distress,  in  debt,  and  every  one  that  was  discon- 
tented" came  unto  him  (1  Sam.  xxii.  2,  xxv.  13). 
Further,  the  position  of  the  Levitcs,  who  had  them- 
selves a  similar  claim  on  the  produce  of  the  land, 
but  no  possession  in  its  soil,  would  secure  their 
influence  as  expounders,  teachers,  and  in  part 
administrators  of  the  law,  in  favour  of  such  a  claim. 
In  the  later  period  of  the  prophets  their  constaut 
complaints  concerning  the  defrauding  the  poor  *  (Is. 
x.  2  j  Amos  v.  1 1,  viii.  6)  seem  to  show  that  such 
laws  had  lost  their  practical  force.  Still  later, 
under  the  Scribes,  minute  legislation  fixed  one- 
sijtieth  as  the  portion  of  a  field  which  was  to  be 
loft  for  the  legal  "comer;"  but  provided  also 
(which  seems  hardly  consistent)  that  two  fields 
should  not  be  so  joined  as  to  leave  one  corner  only 
where  two  should  fairly  be  reckoned.  The  propor- 
tion being  thus  tixc.1,  all  the  grain  might  be  reaped, 
and  enough  to  satisfy  the  regulation  subsequently 
separated  from  the  whole  crop.  This  "  corner " 
was,  like  the  gleaning,  tithe-tree.  Certain  fruit 
trees,  a.  g.  nuts,  pomegranates,  vines  and  olives, 
were  deemed  liable  to  the  law  of  the  corner. 
Maimouides  indeed  lavs  down  the  principle  (Con- 
stitutiotm  de  (fonts  panperum,  cap.  ii.  1)  that 
whatever  crop  or  growth  is  fit  for  food,  is  kept, 
and  gathered  all  at  once,  and  carrifd  into  store, 

•  The  two  latter  passages,  speaking  of  "  taking 
burdens  of  wheat  from  the  poor,"  and  of  '*  selling  the 
refuse  OBiO)  of  the  wheat,"  i.  e.  perhaps  the  glean- 
ing, seem  to  point  to  some  special  evasion  of  the 
Oarvcst  laws. 


CORNET 

|  is  liable  to  that  law.  A  Gentile  holding  land  in 
:  Palestine  was  not  deemed  liable  to  the  obligation, 
j  As  regards  Jews  an  evasion  seems  to  have  been 
sanctioned  as  follows: — Whatever  field  was  con- 
secrated to  the  Temple  and  its  services,  was  held 
exempt  from  the  claim  of  the  poor,  an  owner 
might  thus  consecrate  it  while  the  crop  was  on 
it,  and  then  redeem  it,  when  in  the  sheaf,  to 
his  own  use.  Thus  toe  poor  would  lose  the 
right  to  the  "comer."  This  reminds  us  of  the 
"  Corban  "  (Mark  vii.  11).  For  further  infor- 
mation, see  under  Agkiccltebe. 

The  treatise  Peak,  in  the  Mishna,  may  likewise 
be  consulted,  especially  chap.  I.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
II.  iv.  7,  also  the  above-quoted  treatise  of  Mai- 
monides.  [H.  H.] 

CORNER-STONE  (fl3B  )3K ;  *S$os  y«- 
vmios,  or  ixpoyaviaios ;  lapis  angvlari) ;  also 
n3S  B'tC'l,  Ps.  cxviii.  22 ;  KttpdKii  yttvlas ;  caput 

angvli),  a  quoin  or  comer-stone,  of  great  importance 
in  binding  together  the  sides  of  a  building.  Some 
of  the  comer-stones  in  the  ancient  work  of  the 
temple  foundations  are  17  or  19  feet  long,  and  7J 
feet  thick  (Robinson,  i.  286).  Comer-stones  are 
usually  laid  sideways  and  endways  alternately,  so 
that  the  end  of  one  appears  above  or  below  the  side- 
face  of  the  uext.  At  Nineveh  the  comers  are  some- 
times formed  of  one  angular  stone  (Layard,  Kin. 
ii.  254).  The  expression  in  Ps.  cxviii.  22  is  by 
some  understood  to  mean  the  coping  or  ridge, 
"  coign  of  vantage,"  of  a  building,  but  as  in  any 
part  a  corner-stone  must  of  necessity  be  of  great 
importance,  the  phrase  u  corner-stone "  is  some- 
times used  to  denote  any  principal  person,  as  the 
princes  of  Egypt  (Is.  xix.  13),  and  is  thus  applied 
both  to  our  Lord,  who,  having  been  once  rejected, 
was  afterwards  set  in  the  place  of  the  highest 
honour  (Is.  xxviii.  16;  Matt.  xxi.  42;  1  Pet.  ii. 
6,  7  ;  Grotius  on  Ps.  cxviii.  and  Eph.  ii.  20 ; 
Harmer,  Obs.  ii.  356).  [H.  W.  P.] 

CORNET  {Shophar,  -ffite;;  <ri\my(;  hue- 

dna),  a  loud  sounding  instrument,  made  of  the 
horn  of  a  ram  or  of  a  chamois,  (sometimes  of  an 
ox)  and  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  for  signals, 
for  announcing  the  *Xft\  "  Jubile"  (Lev.  xxv.  9), 
for  proclaiming  the  new  year  (Mishna,  Kosh  Hash- 
shanah,  iii.  and  iv.),  for  the  purposes  of  war  (Jer. 
iv.  5,  19,  comp.  Job  xxxix.  25),  as  well  as  for  the 
sentinels  placed  at  the  watch-towers  to  give  notice 
of  the  approach  of  an  enemy  (Ez.  xxxiii.  4,  5). 
"ID^C  is  generally  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  trumpet," 

but  "  comet"  (the  more  correct  translation)  is  used 
in  2  Chr.  xv.  14 ;  Ps.  xcviii.  6  ;  Hos.  v.  8  ;  and 
1  Chr.  xv.  28.  It  seems  probable  that  in  the  two 
last  instances  the  authors  of  the  A.  V.  would  also 
have  preferred  "  trumpet,"  but  for  the  difficulty 
of  finding  different  English  names  in  the  same 
passage  for  two  things  so  nearly  resembling  each 
other  in  meaning  as  "1B^S5>,  buccim,  and  Chatzot- 
zerah,  mtfvn,  tuba.  "  Cornet"  is  also  employed 
in  Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10,  15,  for  the  Chaldee  noun 
Jl|5,  Keren  (literally  a  hom). 

Oriental  scholars  for  the  most  part  consider 
Shophar  and  Keren  to  be  one  and  the  same  musical 
instrument;  but  some  biblical  critics  regard  Sho- 
phar and  ChatzStzerah  as  belonging  to  the  specie 
of  Keren,  the  general  term  for  a  horn.   (Joel  Brill, 
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In  preface  to  Mendelssohn's  version  of  the  Psalms.) 
Jahn  distinguishes  Keren,  "  the  horn  or  crooked 
trumpet,"  from  ChatzStzerah,  the  straight  trumpet, 
an  instrument  a  cubit  in  length,  hollow  through- 
out, and  at  the  larger  extremity  so  shaped  as  to 
resemble  the  mouth  of  a  short  bill"  (Archaeolog. 
xcv.  4,  5) ;  but  the  generally  received  opinion  is, 
that  Keren  is  the  crooked  horn,  and  Sltophar  the 
long  and  straight  one. 

The  silver  trumpets  (r|D3  nVlXfan),  which 
Moses  was  charged  to  furnish  for  the  Israelites, 
were  to  be  used  for  the  following  purposes:  for 
the  calling  together  of  the  assembly,  for  the  jour- 
neying of  the  camps,  for  sounding  the  alarm  of 
war,  and  for  celebrating  the  sacrifices  on  festivals  and 
new  moons  (Num.  x.  1-10).  The  divine  command 
through  Moses  was  restricted  to  two  trumpets  only ; 
and  these  were  to  be  sounded  by  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
the  anointed  priests  of  the  sanctuary,  and  not  by 
laymen.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  at  a  later 
period  an  impression  prevailed,  that  "  whilst  the 
trumpets  were  suffered  to  be  sounded  only  by  the 
priests  within  the  sanctuary,  they  might  be  used 
by  others,  not  of  the  priesthood,  without  the 
sacred  edifice."  (Conrad  lken's  Antiquitates  He- 
braicae,  par.  i.  sec.  vii.  "  Sacerdotum  cum  instru- 
mentis  ipsorum.")  In  the  age  of  Solomon  the 
"  silver  trumpets"  were  increased  in  number  to 
120  (2  Chr.  v.  12) ;  and,  independently  of  the 
objects  for  which  they  had  been  first  introduced, 
they  were  now  employed  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
temple  as  an  accompaniment  to  songs  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise. 

Tobel,  hzf,  used  sometimes  for  the  "  year  of 
Jubile"  tfaVn  njK»,  comp.  Lev.  xxv.  13,  15, 

with  xxv.  28,  30),  generally  denotes  the  institution 
of  Jubile,  but  in  some  instances  it  is  spoken  of  as 
a  musical  instrument,  resembling  in  its  object,  if 
not  in  its  shape,  the  Keren  and  the  Shophar. 
Gesenius  pronounces  Tobel  to  be  "  an  onomato- 
poetic  word,  signifying  jubilum  or  a  joyful  sound, 
and  hence  applied  to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  signal, 
like  flVnn"  ("alarm,"  Num.  x. 5) ;  and  Dr.Munk 

is  of  opinion  that  *'  le  mot  YOBF.L  n'est  qu'une 
epithete"  (Palestine,  456  a,  note).  Still  it  is 
difficult  to  divest  Tobel  of  the  meaning  of  a 
sounding  instrument  in  the  following  instances: 
"  When  the  trumpet  (^jV*il)  soundeth  long,  they 
shall  come  up  to  the  mount"  (Ex.  xix.  13) ;  "  And 
it  shall  come  to  pass  that  when  they  make  a  long 
Hast  with  the  ram's  horn"  frl^n  )nj33  Josh.-vi. 
5) ;  "  And  let  seven  priests  bear  seven  trumpets  of 
rams'  horns"  (D^?V  nhsfe*  Josh.  vi.  6). 

The  sounding  of  the  cornet  (1B1E>  njPpri)  was 
the  distinguishing  ritual  feature  of  the  festival  ap- 
pointed by  Moses  to  be  held  on  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month  under  the  denomination  of  "  a  day 
of  blowing  trumpets "  (flJ8U|l  D^'  Num.  xxix.  1), 
or  "  a  memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets  "  (fl"0  1 
flJHTR  Lev.  xxiii.  24) ;  and  that  rite  is  still  ob- 
served by  the  Jews  in  their  celebration  of  the  same 
festival,  which  they  now  call  "  the  day  of  me- 
morial" QVrajn  Dty,  and  also  "New  Year" 
(iMtPn  C«T).    "  Some  commentators,"  says  Ro- 


semnflller,  "  hare  made  this  festival  refer  to  the 
preservation  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.),  whence  it  is 
sometimes  called  by  the  Jews,  "  the  Binding  of 
Isaac"  (pnyj  ingJJ).    But  it  is  more  probable 

that  the  name  of  the  festival  is  derived  from  the 
usual  kind  of  trumpets  (ram's  horns)  then  in  use, 
and  that  the  object  of  the  festival  was  the  cele- 
bration of  the  new  year  and  the  exhortation  to 
thanksgivings  for  the  blessings  experienced  in  the 
year  just  finished.  The  use  of  cornets  by  the 
priests  in  oil  the  cities  of  the  land,  not  in  Jerusalem 
only  (where  two  silver  trumpets  were  added,  whilst 
the  Levi  tea  chanted  the  81st  Psalm),  was  a  suit- 
able means  for  that  object"  (Rosenmuller,  Das 
alte  vnd  neve  Morgenlund,  vol.  ii.,  No.  337,  ou 
Lev.  xxiii.  24). 

Although  the  festival  of  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month  is  denominated  by  the  Mishiia  "  New 
Year;"  and  notwithstanding  that  it  was  observed 
as  such  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  age  of  the  second 
temple,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that 
it  had  such  a  name  or  character  in  the  times  of 
Moses.  The  Pentateuch  fixes  the  vernal  equinox 
(the  period  of  the  institution  of  the  Passover),  as 
the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  year ;  but  for 
more  than  twenty  centuries  the  Jews  have  dated 
their  pew  year  from  the  autumnal  equinox,  which 
takes  place  about  the  season  when  the  festival  of 
"  the  day  of  sounding  the  cornet"  is  held.  Rabbi- 
nical tradition  represents  this  festival  as  the  anni- 
versary of  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  the  state- 
ment receives  no  support  whatever  from  Scripture. 
On  the  contrary,  Moses  expressly  declares  that  the 
month  A  bib  (the  Moon  of  the  Spring)  is  to  be 
regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as  the  first  month  of  the 
year : — "  This  month  shall  be  unto  you  the  begin- 
ning (B>N1)  of  months ;  it  shall  be  the  first  (B>K">) 
month  of  the  year  to  you"  (Ex.  xii.  2).  (Munk, 
Palestine,  184  6.). 

The  intention  of  the  appointment  of  the  festival 
"  of  the  Sounding  of  the  Cornet,"  as  well  as  the 
duties  of  the  sacred  institution,  appear  to  be  set 
forth  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  "  Sound  the 
Cornet  (*1D1E>)  in  Zion,  sanctify  the  fast,  proclaim 
the  solemn  assembly"  (Joel  ii.  15).  Agreeably  to 
the  order  in  which  this  passage  runs,  the  institution 
of  *'  the  festival  of  Sounding  the  Cornet,"  seems 
to  be  the  prelude  and  preparation  for  the  awful 
Day  of  Atonement.  The  Divine  command  for  that 
fast  is  connected  with  that  for  "  the  day  of  Sound- 
ing the  Comet"  by  the  conjunctive  particle  TJK, 

"  Likewise  on  the  tenth  day  of  this  seventh  month 
is  the  day  of  Atonement "  (Lev.  xxiii.  27).  Here 
■!]«  (likewise)  unites  the  festival  "  of  the  day  of 
Sounding  the  Cornet"  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
day  of  Atonement  precisely  as  the  same  particle 
connects  the  "  festival  of  Tabernacles "  with  the 
observance  of  the  ceremonial  of  "  the  fruit  of  the 
Radar  tree,  the  palm  branches,"  &c.  (Lev.  xxiii.  3-1- 
40).  The  word  "  solemn  assembly  "  \.rnsj?)  in  the 
verse  from  Joel  quoted  above,  applies  to  the  festiva1 
"  Eighth  day  of  Solemn  Assembly  "  (mXP  'J'Dtf) 
(Lev.  xxiii.  36),  the  closing  rite  of  the  festive  cycle 
of  Tishri  (see  Religious  Discourses  of  Rev.  Pro- 
fessor Marks,  vol.  i.  pp.  291-2). 

Besides  the  use  of  the  cornet  on  the  festival  of 
"  blowing  the  trumpets,"  it  is  also  sounded  in  the 
synagogue  at  the  close  of  the  service  for  the  rfav  of 
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atonement,  and,  amongst  the  Jews  who  adopt  the 
ritual  of  the  Sephardim,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  known  by  the  post-biblical  deno- 
mination of  "  the  Great  Hosanah"  (H3T  iUJJE^n). 

The  sounds  emitted  from  the  cornet  in  modern 
times  are  exceedingly  harsh,  although  they  produce 
a  solemn  effect.    Gesenius  derives  the  name 

* 

from  TDE>  =  Arab,  jim,  "  to  be  bright,  clear" 

(compare  fnBC,  Ps.  xvi.  6).  [D.  W.  M.] 

COS  (KSt,  now  Stanchio  or  Stanko).  This 
small  island  has  several  interesting  points  of  con- 
nexion with  the  Jews.  It  is  specified,  in  the  edict 
which  resulted  from  the  communications  of  Simon 
Maccabaeus  with  Rome,  as  one  of  the  places  which 
contained  Jewish  residents  (1  Mace.  rv.  23).  Jo- 
sephus,  quoting  Strabo,  mentions  that  the  Jews 
had  a  great  amount  of  treasure  stored  there  during 
the  Mithridatic  war  (Joseph.  Ant.  adv.  7,  §2). 
From  the  same  source  we  leant  that  Julius  Caesar 
issued  an  edict  in  favour  of  the  Jews  of  Cos  (ibid. 
1 0,  §15).  Herod  the  Great  conferred  many  favours 
on  the  island  (Joseph  B.  J.  i.  21,  §11);  and  an 
inscription  in  Booth  (No.  2502)  associates  it  with 
Herod  the  tetrarch.  St.  Paul,  on  the  return  from 
his  third  Missionary  Journey,  passed  the  night  here, 
after  sailing  from  Miletus.  The  next  day  he 
went  on  to  Rhodes  (Acts  xxi.  1).  The  proximity 
of  Cos  to  these  two  important  places,  and  to 
Cnidus,  and  its  position  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Archipelago  from  the  east,  made  it  an  island  of 
considerable  consequence.  It  was  celebrated  for 
its  light  woven  fabrics  and  for  its  wines, — also  for 
a  temple  of  Aesculapius,  to  which  a  school  of  phy- 
sicians was  attached,  and  which  was  virtually,  from 
its  votive  models,  a  museum  of  anatomy  and  pa- 
thology. The  emperor  Claudius  bestowed  upon 
Cos  the  privilege  of  a  free  state  (Tac.  Arm.  xii.  61). 
The  chief  town  (of  the  same  name)  was  on  the 
N.E.  near  a  promontory  called  Scandarium:  and 
perhaps  it  is  to  the  town  that  reference  is  made  in 
the  Acts  (/.  c).  There  is  a  monograph  on  Cos  by 
Kiister  (De  Co  Insula,  Halle,  1833),  and  a  very 
useful  paper  on  the  subject  by  Col.  Leake  (in  the 
Trans,  of  the  Royal  Soc.  of  Literature,  vol.  i., 
second  series).  An  account  of  the  island  will  be 
found  in  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  ii.,  pt»  i.,  pp.  196- 
213,  and  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  pp.  321-333 ;  but  the  best 
description  is  in  Ross,  Seism  nach  Kos,  Halicar- 
nassus,  «.  s.  v>.  (Halle,  1852)  with  which  his 
Reisen  auf  den  Qriech.  Jnseln  should  be  compared, 
vol.  ii.  (1843),  pp.  86-92,  vol.  iii.  (1845),  pp. 
126-139.  [J.  S.  H.] 


THmdiachm  of  Cm  (rhacoKfanf  tnlcm).  Obv„  Hmd  of  young 
llrmiln  to  riKhl.   Rct.,  c™1'  "no  l»w  b  car, all 
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CO'SAM  (Kucrip ;  Cosnn,  a  name  that  occurs 
nowhere  else  cither  in  the  0.  T.  or  N.  T.,  and  is 
of  doubtf'id  etymology),  son  of  Elmodnm,  and 


COTTON 

fifth  before  Zorobabel,  in  the  line  of  Joseph  the 
husband  of  Mary,  Luke  iii.  28.  [Genealogies  of 
Christ.]  [A.  C.  H.j 

COTTON  (DB"13  ;  Kiprcuros,  tA  icafwitrtra, 

Esth.  i.  6,  where  the  Vulg.  has  carbami  coloris, 
as  if  a  colour,*  not  a  material  (so  in  A.  V.  "  green  "), 
were  intended).  There  is  a  doubt  whether  under 
W,  Shesh,  in  the  earlier  and  p3,  BiU,  in  the 
later  books  of  the  0.  T.  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by 
"  white  linen,"  "  fine  linen,"  &c,  cotton  may  have 
been  included  as  well.  Both  Slussh  and  Bitz  are  said 
by  Gesen.  (s.  r.)  to  be  from  roots  signifying  originally 
mere  whiteness ;  a  sense  said  also  to  inhere  in  the 

word  13  (perhaps  Arab,  abyad,  "white"), 

used  sometimes  instead  of,  and  sometimes  together 
with  Sfiesh  to  mean  the  fabric.  In  Ez.  xxvii.  7, 16, 
K>t5>,  Shesh  is  mentioned  as  imported  into  Tyre  from 
Egypt,  and  Bitz  as  from  Syria.  Each  is  found  in 
turn  coupled  with  |Di")t<  (purpura'),  in  the  sense  of 

"  purple  and  fine  linen,"  ».  e.  the  most  showy  and 
costly  apparel  (comp.  Prov.  xxxi.  22  with  Esth. 
viii.  15).  The  dress  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  at  any 
rate  in  their  ministrations,  was  without  doubt  of 
linen  (Herod,  ii.  37),  in  spite  of  Pliny's  assertion 
(xix.  1,  2)  that  they  preferred  cotton.  Yet  cotton 
garments  for  the  worship  of  the  temples  is  said  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  Rosetta  stone  (Wilkinson,  A.  E. 
iii.117).  The  same  with  the  Jewish  ephod  and  other 
priestly  attire,  in  which  we  cannot  suppose  any 
carelessness  to  have  prevailed.  If,  however,  a  Jew 
happened  to  have  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  he  pro- 
bably would  not  be  deterred  by  any  scruple  about 
the  heterogenea  of  Deut.  xxii.  11  from  wearing  that 
and  linen  together.  There  is,  however,  no  word 
for  the  cotton  plant  (like  TMVPB  for  flax)  in  the 
Hebrew,  nor  any  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was 
any  early  knowledge  of  the  fabric 

The  Egyptian  mummy  swathings  also,  many  of 
which  are  said  to  remain  as  good  as  when  fresh 
from  the  loom,  are  decided,  after  much  controversy 
and  minute  analysis,  to  have  been  of  linen,  and 
not  cotton.  The  very  difficulty  of  deciding,  how- 
ever, shows  how  easily  even  scientific  observers 
may  mistake,  and,  much  more,  how  impossible  it 
would  have  been  for  ancient  popular  writers  to 
avoid  confusion.  Even  Greek  naturalists  sometimes 
clearly  include  "  cotton  "  under  \tvor.  The  same 
appears  to  be  true  of  ofoVtj,  bOovlov,  and  the  whole 
class  of  words  signifying  white  textile  vegetable 
fabrics.  The  proper  Oriental  name  for  the  article 
DDIS  (said  to  occur  with  slight  variation  in  Sansk. 
and  other  Oriental  languages  b)  is  rendered  *'  green  " 
in  the  A.  V.  of  Esth.  i.  6,  butGreciscd  in  the  LXX. 
by  Kaptrao-lvms.  From  the  same  word,  with  which 
either  their  Alexandrian  or  Parthian  interooursemight 
familiarise  them,  the  Latins  borrowed  carbasus, 
completely  current  in  poetical  use  in  the  golden  and 


■  So  Tin,  "  white  "  in  A.  V.  ibid.,  is  probably  not 
a  colour,  but  a  stuff,  possibly  silk :  comp.  Arab. 
yjj2*>  harm;  "silk."   The  fHIJ.  "sheets,"  tnaxg. 

"shirts,"  of  A.V.  Judg.  xlv.  1J,  IS, and  "line linen," 
Is.  iii.  23,  is  perhaps  a  form  of  the  same  word  as 
0-1V0W,  Mark  xiv.  51. 

b  Kurpana  or  kurpasttm  is  the  Sansk.  Kvpat  in 
HIndee  means  the  cotton  rose  or  pod  with  seed, 
which  in  the  Ilengolce  is  kapatee,  and  In  the  Bombay 
dialect,  kapoot. 
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silver  period  of  Latinity,  for  sails,  awnings,  &c. 
Varro  knew  of  tree-wool  on  the  authority  of  Ctesias 
contemporary  with  Herodotus.  The  Greeks,  through 
the  commercial  consequences  of  Alexander's  con- 
quests, must  have  known  of  cotton  cloth,  and  more 
or  less  of  the  plant.  Amasis 0  indeed  (about  B.C.  540) 
sent  as  a  present  from  Egypt  a  corslet  K*Ko<r/inntvoy 
Xpuo-y  xoi  iplour%  Axb  \v\ov  (Herod,  iii.  47),  which 
Pliny  says  was  still  existing  in  his  time  in  a  temple 
in  Rhodes,  and  that  the  minuteness  of  its  fibre  had 
provoked  the  experiments  of  the  curious.  Cotton 
was  manufactured  and  worn  extensively  in  Egypt, 
but  extant  monuments  give  no  proof  of  its  growth, 
as  in  the  case  of  flax,  in  that  country  (Wilkinson, 
ib.  p.  116-139,  and  plate  Mo.  356) ;  indeed  had  it 
been  a  general  product  we  could  scarcely  have 
missed  finding  some  trace  of  it  on  the  monumental 
details  of  ancient  Egyptian  arts,  trades,  &c. ;  but, 
especially,  when  Pliny  (A.D.  115)  asserts  that 
cotton  was  then  grown  in  Egypt,  a  statement  con- 
finned  by  Julius  Pollux  (a  century  later),  we  can 
hardly  resist  the  inference  that,  at  least  as  a 
curiosity  and  as  an  experiment,  some  plantations 
existed  there.  This  is  the  more  likely  since  we  find 
the  cotton-free  (gossypium  arboreum,  less  usual 
than,  and  distinct  from,  the  cotton  plant,  goss. 
herbae.)  is  mentioned  still  by  Pliny  as  the  only 
remarkable  tree  of  the  adjacent  Ethiopia ;  and  since 
Arabia,  on  its  other  aide,  appears  to  have  known 
cotton*1  from  time  immemorial  to  grow  it  in  abund- 
ance, and  in  parts  to  be  highly  favourable  to  that 
product.  In  India,  however,  we  have  the  earliest 
records  of  the  use  of  cotton  for  dress;  of  which, 
including  the  starching  of  it,  some  curious  traces 
are  found  as  early  as  800  B.C.,  in  the  Institutes  of 
Manu ;  also  (it  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Prof. 
Wilson)  in  the  Rig  Veda,  105,  v.  8.  For  these 
and  some  other  curious  antiquities  of  the  subject, 
see  Royle's  Culture  ami  Commerce  of  Cotton  in 
India,  pp.  117-122. 

Cotton  is  now  both  grown  and  manufactured  in 
various  parts  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and,  owing 
probably  to  its  being  less  conductive  of  heat,  seems 
preferred  for  turbans  and  shirts  to  linen ;  but  there 
is  no  proof  that,  till  they  came  in  contact  with 
Persia,  the  Hebrews  generally  knew  of  it  as  a  dis- 
tinct fabric  from  linen,  whilst  the  negative  proof  of 
language  and  the  probabilities  of  fact  offer  a  strong 
presumption  that,  if  they  obtained  it  at  all  in  com- 
merce, they  confounded  it  witb  linen  under  the 
terms  Shesh  or  Bit  a.  The  greater  cleanliness  and 
durability  of  linen  probably  established  its  superiority 
over  cotton  for  sepulchral  purposes  in  the  N.  T. 
period,  by  which  time  the  latter  must  have  been 
commonly  known,  and  thus  there  is  no  reason  for 
assigning  cotton  as  the  material  of  the  h06vta  and 
ivriipta  of  which  we  read.  For  the  whole  subject, 
see  Yates's  Textrinum  Antiquorum,  pt.  i.  chap.  vi. 
and  app.  D.  [H.  H.] 

COUCH.  [Bed.] 


•  SoBurckhardt  (Trav.Nvh.  App.  iii.  p.M5,  note) 
mentions  "  a  species  of  cuirass  made  of  quilted  cotton  " 
as  still  worn  by  certain  tribes  adjacent  to  the  Nile. 

O  3 

d  Arab.  Coton,  JaSt  means :  1.  any  annual ;  2. 

anything  between  two  leaves;  3.  the  well-known 
"  cotton  "  plant.  This  evolving  of  the  special  from 
the  general  sense  seems  to  indicate  that  the  name 
"  cotton "  is  originally  Arable ;  though  it  may  he 
true  that  the  plant  is  indigenous  in  India. 


COUNCIL.  1.  (trvv&piov)  the  great  council 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  which  sat  at  Jerusalem.  [San- 
hedrim.] 2.  {ervvttpia,  Matt.  i.  17  ;  Hark  xiii. 
9)  the  lesser  courts,  of  which  there  were  two  at 
Jerusalem,  and  one  in  each  town  of  Palestine.  The 
constitution  of  these  courts  is  a  doubtful  point ;  ac- 
cording to  Talmudical  writers  the  number  of  judges 
was  twenty-three  in  places  where  there  was  a  popu- 
lation of  120,  and  three  where  the  population  fell 
below  that  number  (Mishn.  Sanhedr.  1,  §6).  Jo- 
sephus,  however,  gives  a  different  account :  he  states 
that  the  court,  as  constituted  by  Moses  (Deut. 
xvi.  18 ;  comp.  Ant.  if.  8,  §14),  consisted  of  seven 
judges,  each  of  whom  had  two  Levites  as  assessors ; 
accordingly  in  the  reform  which  he  carried  out  in 
Galilee,  he  appointed  seven  judges  for  the  trial  of 
minor  offences  (B.  J.,  ii.  20,  §5).  The  statement 
of  Josephus  is  generally  accepted  as  correct ;  but  it 
should  be  noticed  that  these  courts  were  not  always 
in  existence;  they  may  have  been  instituted  by 
himself  on  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  true  Mosaic 
model ;  a  supposition  which  is  rendered  probable  by 
his  further  institution  of  a  council  of  Seventy, 
which  served  as  a  court  for  capital  offences,  alto- 

fther  independent  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem 
Vit.  §14 ;  B.  J.,  ii.  20,  5).  The  existence  of  local 
courts,  however  constituted,  is  dearly  implied  in 
the  passages  quoted  from  the  N.  T. ;  and  perhaps 
the  judgment  (Matt.  v.  21)  applies  to  them.  3. 
ovpfioiXioy  (Acts  xxv.  12),  a  kind  of  jury  or  privy 
council,  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  assessors 
(consiliarii,  Suet.  Tib.  33, 55),  who  assisted  Roman 
governors  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  other 
public  matters.  "    [W.  L.  B.] 

COURT,  an  open  enclosure,  applied  in  the 
A.  V.  most  commonly  to  the  enclosures  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  the  Temple.  The  Hebrew  word  in- 
variably used  for  the  former  is  Chatzer,  "IVH,  from 
a  root,  "lVn,  to  surround  (Ges.  512).  (See, 
amongst  others,  Ex.  xxvii.  9,  to  xl.  33  ;  Lev.  vi.  1 6 ; 
Num.  iii.  26,  &c.)  The  same  word  is  also  most 
frequently  used  for  the  "courts"  of  the  Temple, 
as  1  K.  vi.  36,  vii.  8,  mii.  12 ;  1  Chr.  xxxiii.  5 ; 
Ps.  zcii.  13,  &c.  In  2  Chr.  iv.  9  and  vi.  13,  how- 
ever, a  different  word  is  employed,  apparently,  for 
the  same  places — Az&rah,  mTJ?,  from  a  root  of 
similar  meaning  to  the  above.  This  word  also 
occurs  in  Ezek.  xliii.  14,  17,  20,  xlv.  19  (A.  V. 
"settle"),  but  perhaps  with  a  dirierent  force. 
Chatzer  also  designates  the  court  of  a  prison  (Neh. 
iii.  25 ;  Jer.  xxxii.  2,  &c.),  of  a  private  house  (2 
Sam.  xvii.  18),  and  of  a  palace  (2  K.  xx.  4 ;  Esth.  i. 
5,  &c.).  In  Amos  vii.  13,  where  the  Hebrew 
word  is  Beth =a  "  house,"  our  translators,  anxious 
to  use  a  term  applicable  specially  to  a  king' s  re- 
sidence, have  put  "  court."  [House  ;  Taber- 
nacle; Temple.] 

The  word  Chatzer  is  very  often  employed  for 
the  enclosures  of  the  villages  of  Palestine,  and  under 
the  form  of  Hazer  or  Hazor  frequently  occurs  in 
the  names  of  places  in  the  A.  V.  [Hazer;  Vil- 
lage.] [G.] 

COUTHA  (Koufld;  Fhusa),  1  Esdr.  v.  32. 
There  is  no  name  correspnding  with  this  in  the 
lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

COVENANT  (Tina;  oioWlim;  once,  Wisd.  i. 
1 6,  owWjktj  ;  in  O.  T.  foedus,  pactum — often  inter- 
changeably, Gen.  ix.  xvii. ;  Num.  xxv. ;  in  Apocr. 
testamentum,  but  sucramcntum,  2  Esd.  ii.  7 ;  span- 
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times.  Wisd.  i.  16  ;  in  N.  T.  testamentum  [absque 
foedere,  Rom.  i.  31  ;  Gr.  hjrvv6irovt\).  The 
Hebrew  word  is  derived  by  Gesenius  from  the  root 
WIS,  •".  q.  1T13,  "  he  cut,"  and  taken  to  mean 
primarily  "  a  cutting,"  with  reference  to  the  custom 
of  cutting  or  dividing  animals  in  two,  and  passing  j 
between  the  parts  in  ratifying  a  covenant  (Gen.  xv. ;  > 
Jer.  xxxiv.  18,  19).  Hence  the  expression  "to  cut 
a  covenant "  (1V13  1Y13,  Gen.  xv.  18,  or  simply 
JV13,  with  TV")3  understood,  1  Sam.  xi.  2)  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  (Comp.  Spxia  rifweir,  ri/xyetr 
ovorSks,  icere,ferire,  permtere  foedus.)  Professor 
Lee  suggests  {Heb.  Lex.  s.  v.  JV13)  that  the  proper 
signification  of  the  word  is  an  eating  together,  or 
banquet,  from  the  meaning  "  to  eat,"  which  the  root 
!"na  sometimes  bears,  because  among  the  Orientals 
to  eat  together  amounts  almost  to  a  covenant  of 
friendship.  This  view  is  supported  by  Gen.  xxxi. 
46,  where  Jacob  and  Laban  eat  together  on  the 
heap  of  stones  which  they  have  set  up  in  ratifying 
the  covenant  between  them.  It  affords  also  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  expression  "  a  covenant  of 
salt"  (tb0  TV13,  SmO^jn)  a\bs,  Num.  xviii.  19, 

2  Chr.  xiii.  5),  when  the  Eastern  idea  of  eating  salt 
together  is  remembered.  If,  however,  the  other 
derivation  of  JVTS  be  adopted,  this  expression  may 
be  explained  by  supposing  salt  to  have  been  eaten 
or  offered  with  accompanying  sacrifices  on  occasion 
of  very  solemn  covenants,  or  it  may  be  regarded  as 
figurative,  denoting,  either,  from  the  use  of  salt  in 
•acrifice  (Lev.  ii.  13,  Mark  ix.  49),  the  sacredness, 
or,  from  the  preserving  qualities  of  salt,  the  per- 
petuity, of  the  covenant. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  word  SiaHttn  is  frequently, 
though  by  no  means  uniformly,  translated  testament 
in  the  English  Authorised  Version,  whence  the  two 
divisions  of  the  Bible  have  received  their  common 
English  names.  This  translation  is  perhaps  due  to 
the  Vulgate,  which  having  adopted  testamentum  as 
the  equivalent  for  Statin)  in  the  Apocr.,  uses  it 
always  as  such  in  the  N.  T.  (see  above).  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  no  necessity  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  word  conveying  a  new  idea.  The 
LXX.  having  rendered  1V"]3  (which  never  means 
fill  or  testament,  but  always  covenant  or  agree- 
ment) by  SiaO^mj  consistently  thronghout  the  6.  T., 
the  N.  T.  writers,  in  adopting  that  word,  may  na- 
turally be  supposed  to  intend  to  convey  to  their 
readers,  most  of  them  familiar  with  the  Greek  0.  T., 
the  same  idea.  Moreover,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  same  thing  which  has  been  called  a  "  covenant " 
(JV13)  in  the  0.  T.  is  referred  to  in  the  N.  T. 
(«.  g.  2  Cor.  iii.  14 :  Heb.  vii.,  ix. ;  Rev.  xi.  19) ; 
while  in  the  same  context  the  same  word  and  thing  in 
the  Greek  are  in  the  English  sometimes  represented  by 
"  covenant,"  and  sometimes  by  "testament "  (Heb. 
vii.  22,  viii.  8-13,  ix.  15).  In  the  confessedly  diffi- 
cult passage,  Heb.  ix.  16, 17,  the  word  StaHiaj  has 
been  thought  by  many  commentators  absolutely  to 
require  the  meaning  of  will  or  testament.  On  the 
other  side,  however,  it  may  be  alleged,  that  in  ad- 
dition to  what  has  just  been  said  as  to  the  usual 
meaning  of  the  word  in  N.  T.,  the  word  occurs 
twice  in  the  context,  where  its  meaning  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  same  as  the  translation  of  JVIS,  and 
iu  the  unquestionable  sense  of  covenant  (cf.  Siofl^mj 
"otr/i,  Heb.  ix.  15,  with  the  same  expression  in 


viii.  8  j  and  Siofl^Kij,  ix.  16,  17,  with  ver.20,  and 
Ex.  xxiv.  8).  if  this  sense  of  Jiafrfjunj  be  retained, 
we  may  either  render  M  rtupois,  "  over,  or  in  the 
case  of,  dead  sacrifices,"  and  6  StaitpUros,  "the 
mediating  sacrifice  "  (Scholefield  s  Hints  for  an 
improved  Translation  of  the  N.  T.),  or  (with  Ebnrd 
and  others)  restrict  the  statement  of  ver.  16  to  the 

0.  T.  idea  of  a  covenant  between  man  and  God, 
in  which  man,  as  guilty,  must  always  be  represented 
by  a  sacrifice  with  which  he  was  so  completely 
identified,  that  in  its  person  he  (4  StaSepjrot,  the 
human  covenanter)  actually  died  (cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  28). 

In  its  Biblical  meaning  of  a  compact  or  agree- 
ment between  two  parties,  the  word  is  used — 

1 .  Improperly,  of  a  covenant  between  Ood  and  man. 
Man  not  being  in  any  way  in  the  position  of  an 
independent  covenanting  party,  the  phrase  is  evi- 
dently used  by  way  of  accommodation.  Strictly 
speaking,  such  a  covenant  is  quite  unconditional, 
and  amounts  to  a  promise  (Gal.  iii.  15  ff.,  where 
tirayy*\(a  and  StatMiKn  are  used  almost  as  sy- 
nonyms) or  act  of  mere  favour  (Ps.  lxxxix.  28, 
where  "IDCI  stands  in  parallelism  with  JVT3)  on 
God's  part.  Thus  the  assurance  given  by  God'after 
the  Flood,  that  a  like  judgment  should  not  be  re- 
peated, and  that  the  recurrence  of  the  seasons,  and 
of  day  and  night,  should  not  cease,  is  called  a 
covenant  (Gen.  ix. ;  Jer.  xxxiii.  20).  Generally, 
however,  the  form  of  a  covenant  is  maintained,  by 
the  benefits  which  God  engages  to  bestow  being 
made  by  him  dependent  upon  the  fulfilment  of  cer- 
tain conditions  which  he  imposes  on  man.  Thus 
the  covenant  with  Abraham  was  conditioned  by 
circumcision  (Acts  vii.  8),  the  omission  of  which 
was  declared  tantamount  to  a  breach  of  the  cove- 
nant (Gen.  xvii.) ;  the  covenant  of  the  priesthood,  by 
zeal  for  God,  his  honour  and  service  (Num.  xxv.  12, 
13 ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  9 ;  Neh.  xiii.  29 ;  Mai.  ii.  4,  5) ; 
the  covenant  of  Sinai,  by  the  observance  of  the  ten 
commandments  (Ex.  xxxiv.  27, 28 ;  Lev.  xxvi.  15), 
which  are  therefore  called  "  Jehovah's  covenant " 
(Deut.  iv.  13),  a  name  which  was  extended  to  all 
the  books  of  Moses,  if  not  to  the  whole  body  of 
Jewish  canonical  Scriptures  (2  Cor.  iii.  13,  14). 
This  last-mentioned  covenant,  which  was  renewed 
at  different  periods  of  Jewish  history  (Deut.  xxix. ; 
Josh.  xxiv. ;  2  Chr.  xv.  xxiii.  xxix.  xxxiv. ;  Ear. 
x. ;  Neh.  ix.  x.),  is  one  of  the  two  principal  covenants 
between  God  and  man.  They  are  distinguished  as 
old  and  new  (Jer.  xxxi.31-34 ;  Heb.  viii.  8-13,  x.  16), 
with  reference  to  the  order,  not  of  their  institution 
but  of  their  actual  development  (Gal.  iii.  17) ;  and 
also  as  being  the  instruments  respectively  of  bondage 
and  freedom  (Gal.  iv.  24).  The  latter  of  these  cove- 
nants appears  to  be  represented  in  Gal.  iii.  under  a 
twofold  aspect,  as  being  a  covenant  between  the 
First  and  Second  Persons  of  the  blessed  Trinity  (ver. 
16  and  ver.  20,  as  explained  by  Scholefield,  EUicott, 
&c.),  and  also  a  covenant,  conditioned  by  faith  in 
Christ,  between  God  and  man.  (See  Bp.  Hopkins's 
Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  299-398,  and  Witsias  on  the 
Covenants,  for  the  theology  of  the  subject.)  Con- 
sistently with  this  representation  of  God's  dealings 
with  man  under  the  form  of  a  covenant,  such  cove- 
nant is  said  to  be  confirmed  in  conformity  to  human 
custom  by  an  oath  (Deut.  iv.  31 ;  Ps.  lxxxix.  3), 
to  be  sanctioned  by  curses  to  fall  upon  the  unfaithful 
(Deut.  xxix.  21),  and  to  be  accompanied  by  a  sign 
(DIN),  such  as  the  rainbow  (Gen.  ix.),  circum- 
cision (Gen.  xvii.),  or  the  Sabbath  (Ex.  xxxi.  16, 17).  • 

2.  Properly,  of  a  covenant  between  mm  and  man, 
i.  e.  a  solemn  compact  or  agreement,  either  between 
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tribes  or  nations  (1  Sam.  xi.  1 ;  Josh.  ix.  C,  15), 
or  between  individuals  (Gen.  xxxi.  44),  by  which 
each  party  bound  himself  to  fulfil  certain  conditions, 
and  was  assured  of  receiving  certain  advantages.  In 
making  such  a  covenant  God  was  solemnly  invoked 
as  witness  (Gen.  xxxi.  50),  whence  the  expression 
"  a  covenant  of  Jehovah  "  (rtfiT  JVQ,  1  Sam.  xx. 
8,  comp.  Ez.  xvii.  19),  and  an  oath  was  sworn 
(Gen.  xxi.  31);  and  accordingly  a  breach  of  cove- 
nant was  regarded  as  a  very  heinous  sin  (Ez.  xvii. 
12-20).  A  sign  (Trig)  or  witness  (1£)  of  the 
covenant  was  sometimes  framed,  such  as  a  gift 
(Gen.  xxi.  30),  or  a  pillar,  or  heap  of  stones  erected 
(Gen.  xxxi.  52).  The  marriage  compact  is  called 
"  the  covenant  of  God,"  Prov.  ii.  17  (see  Mai.  il.  14). 
The  word  covenant  came  to  be  applied  to  a  sure 
ordinance,  such  as  that  of  the  shew-bread  (Lev. 
xxiv.  8) ;  and  is  used  figuratively  in  such  ex- 
pressions as  a  covenant  with  death  (Is.  xxviii.  18), 
or  with  the  wild  beasts  (Hos.  ii.  18).  The  phrases 
JVO  ^ja,  TVO  'B^N,  "  lords  or  men  of  one's 
covenant,''  ore  employed  to  denote  confederacy  (Gen. 
xiv.  13,  Ob.  7).  [T.  T.  P.] 

OOW.  The  Heb.  words  IM,  rbty,  and  -|te> 
have  been  treated  of  under  BULL.  The  A.  V.  ren- 
ders by  "  cow,"  both  Tj53,  in  Ez.  iv.  15,  and  ifa? 
in  Lev.  xxii.  28 ;  Num.  xviii.  17,  where  the  feminine 
gender  is  required  by  the  sense.  In  Job  xxi.  10  and 
Is.  xi.  7,  the  A.  V.  has  "  cow"  as  the  rendering  of 
iTIS,  the  fem.  form  of  "IB,  "a  bullock."  [W.  D.] 

COZ  (pp ;  Ko>/ ;  Cos),  a  man  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Judali  (1  Chr.  iv.  8). 

COZ'BI  (*3T3  j  Xa<r$l ;  Jos.  X<xr/3lo ;  CozK), 

a  Midianite  woman,  daughter  of  Zur,  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  nation  (Num.  xxv.  15,  18). 

CRANE  (WD,  or  D'D).  The  word  occurs  only 

twice  in  A.  V.  in  Is.  xxxviii.  14,  and  Jer.  viii.  7, 
where  the  proper  rendering  seems  to  be  swallow. 
The  former  passage  implies  tliat  the  bird  called 
D3D  had  a  plaintive  voice,  the  latter  that  it  was  of 
migratory  habits.  The  northern  Italians  call  the 
swallow  zisilla  and  use  the  verb  zisUlare = rtrvfil- 
(tir,  T-iffupf [Swallow.]  [W.  d.] 

CBA'TES  (KpdVijj  ;  Vulg.  translates  praelatus 
est),  governor  of  the  Cyprians  (4  M  riv  K.),  who 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  "  castle"  (ttjj  iirpmro- 
\tus)  of  Jerusalem  (?),  during  the  absence  of 
Sostratus,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(2  Mace.  iv.  29). 

OBEDITOR.  [Loan.] 

CBES'CENS  (Kp4<r«i)>,  2  Tim.  iv.  10),  an 
assistant  of  St.  Paul,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples.  According  to  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions,  and  many  of  the  fathers,  he  preached 
the  Gospel  in  Galatia,  which  perhaps  is  only  a  con- 
jecture built  on  the  "  Crescens  to  Galatia  "  of  2  Tim. 
iv.  10.  Later  tradition  (Sophronius)  makes  him 
preach  in  Gaul  (Galatia,  see  Theodoret  on  2  Tim. 
/.  c),  and  found  the  Church  at  Vienna.  [H.  A.] 

CBETE  (Kp4m ;  Creta),  the  modern  Candia. 
This  large  island,  which  closes  in  the  Greek  Archi- 
pelago on  the  S.,  extends  through  a  distance  of  140 
miles  between  its  extreme  points  of  Cape  Salmone 
(Acts  xxvii.  7)  on  the  K.,  and  Cape  Criumetopon 
beyond  Phoenice  or  Phoenix  (io.  12)  on  the  W. 
The  breadth  is  comparatively  small,  the  narrowest 
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part  (called  an  isthmus  by  Strabo,  x.  p.  475)  being 
near  Phoenix.  Though  extremely  bold  and  moun- 
tainous, this  island  lias  very  fruitful  valleys,  and 
in  early  times  it  was  celebrated  for  its  hundred 
cities  (Virg.  Am.  iii.  106).  Crete  has  a  conspi- 
cuous position  in  the  mythology  and  earliest  history 
of  Greece,  but  a  comparatively  unimportant  one  in 
its  later  history.  It  was  reduced  (B.C.  67)  by  tha 
Romans  under  Metellus,  hence  called  Creticus,  and 
united  in  one  province  with  Cyrenaica,  which  was 
at  no  great  distance  (Strabo,  x.  475)  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Africa  [Cyrene].  It  is  possible  that 
in  Tit.  iii.  1,  there  may  be  an  implied  reference  to 
a  turbulent  condition  of  the  Cretan  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, especially  as  regarded  the  Jewish  residents. 

It  seems  likely  that  a  very  early  acquaintance 
took  place  between  the  Cretans  and  the  Jews.  The 
story  in  Tacitus  (Hist.  r.  2),  that  the  Jews  were 
themselves  of  Cretan  origin,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing  a  confusion  between  the  Philistines 
and  the  Jews,  and  by  identifying  the  Cherethites 
of  1  Sam. xxi.  14;  2  Sam.  viii.  18;  Ezek.  xxv.  16; 
Zeph.  ii.  5,  with  Cretan  emigrants.  In  the  two 
last  of  these  passages  they  are  expressly  called 
Kfrijrer  by  the  LXX.,  and  in  Zeph.  ii.  6,  we  have 
the  word  Kp^rrj.  Whatever  conclusion  we  may 
arrive  at  on  this  point,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Jews 
were  settled  in  the  island  in  considerable  numbers 
during  the  period  between  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Gortyna  seems  to  have  been  their  chief  residence ; 
for  it  is  specially  mentioned  (1  Mace.  xv.  23)  in 
the  letters  written  by  the  Romans  on  behalf  of  the 
Jews,  when  !-imon  Maccabaeus  renewed  the  treaty 
which  his  brother  Judas  had  made  with  Rome. 
[Gortyna.]  See  1  Mace.  x.  67.  At  a  later  period 
Josephus  says  (Ant.  xvii.  12,  §1,  B.  J.  ii.  7,  §1) 
that  the  Pseudo-Alexander,  Herod's  supposed  son, 
imposed  upon  the  Jews  of  Crete,  when  on  his  way 
to  Italy.  And  later  still,  Philo  {Leg.  ad  Cai. 
§36)  makes  the  Jewish  envoys  say  to  Caligula  that 
all  the  more  noted  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
including  Crete,  were  full  of  Jews.  Thus  the 
special  mention  of  Cretans  (Acts  ii.  11)  among 
those  who  were  in  Jerusalem  at  the  great  Pentecost 
is  just  what  we  should  expect. 

No  notice  is  given  in  the  Acts  of  any  more  direct 
evangelisation  of  Crete ;  and  no  absolute  proof  can 
be  adduced  that  St.  Paul  was  ever  there  before  his 
voyage  from  Caesarea  to  Puteoli ;  though  it  is  quite 
possible  that  he  may  have  visited  the  island  in  tho 
course  of  his  residences  at  Corinth  and  Ephesus. 
For  the  speculations  which  have  been  made  in  refer- 
ence to  this  point,  we  must  refer  to  what  is  written 
in  the  articles  on  Titcs,  and  Titos,  Epistle  to. 

The  circumstances  of  St.  Paul's  recorded  visit 
were  briefly  as  follows.  The  wind  being  contrary 
when  he  was  off  Cnidus  (Acts  xxvii.  7),  the  ship 
was  forced  to  run  down  to  Cape  Saimone,  and 
thence  under  the  lee  of  Crete  to  Fair  Ha  yens, 
which  was  near  a  city  called  Lasaea  (v.  8). 
Thence,  after  some  delay,  an  attempt  was  made, 
on  the  wind  becoming  favourable,  to  reach  Phoe- 
nice for  the  purpose  of  wintering  there  (v.  12) ; 
but  a  sudden  gale  from  the  N.E.  [Winds]  coming 
down  from  the  high  ground  of  Crete  (Kar"  airfij), 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Ida,  drove  the 
ship  to  the  little  island  of  Clauda  (w.  13-16), 
whence  she  drifted  to  Malta.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  how  far  this  short  stay  at  Fair  Havens  may 
have  afforded  opportunities  for  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel at  Lasaea  or  elsewhere. 
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The  next  point  of  connexion  between  St.  Paul 
and  this  island  is  found  in  the  epistle  to  Titos.  It 
is  evident  from  Tit.  i.  5,  that  the  Apostle  himself 
was  here  at  no  long  interval  of  time  before  he  wrote 
the  letter.  We  believe  this  to  have  been  between  the 
first  and  second  imprisonments.  In  the  couise  of 
the  letter  (Tit.  i.  12)  St.  Paul  adduces  from  Epi- 
menides,  a  Cretan  sage  and  poet  (flriof  ir/)P>  Plat 
Legg.  i.  642),  a  quotation  in  which  the  vices  of  his 
countrymen  are  described  in  dark  colours.  The 
truth  of  what  is  said  by  Epimenidea  is  abundantly 
confirmed  by  the  passages  collected  (iv.  10)  in 
Meursius's  great  work  on  Crete  (Meursii  Opera, 
Florence,  1744,  vol.  iii.).  He  has  also  a  chapter 
(iv.  4)  on  the  early  Christian  history  of  the  island. 
Titus  was  much  honoured  here  during  the  middle 
ages.  The  cathedral  of  Megalo-Castron  was  dedi- 
cated to  him :  and  his  name  was  the  watchword  of 
the  Cretans,  when  they  fought  against  the  Vene- 
tians, who  themselves  seem  to  have  placed  him 
above  St.  Mark  in  Candia,  when  they  became  mas- 
ters of  the  island.  See  Pashley's  Travels  m  Crete, 
i.  pp.  6,  175  (London,  1837).  In  addition  to  this 
valuable  work,  we  must  refer  to  Hoeck's  Kreta 
(Gottingeu,  1829),  and  to  some  papers  translated 
from  the  Italian,  and  published  by  Mr.  E.  Kalkener 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Museum  of  Classical 
Antiquities  (London,  1856).  [J.  S.  H.j 

CRIMSON.  [Coloobs.] 

CRISTUS  (V<nroi ;  found  also  in  the  Tal- 
mudists  under  the  forms  NBD'Tp  and  'BD'lp), 
ruler  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  at  Corinth  (Acts 
xviii.  8) ;  baptized  with  his  family  by  St.  I'anl 
(1  Cor.  i.  14).  According  to  tradition,  he  became 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Aegina  (Const.  Apost.  vii. 
46).  fl-  A.] 

CROSS  (aravpis,  <rxiKo^).  Except  the  Latin 
crux  there  was  no  word  definitively  and  invariably 
applied  to  this  instrument  of  punishment.  The 
Greek  word  <rrauo6s  is  derived  from  f<rnj,ui,  and 
properly,  like  <md\o^,  means  merely  a  stake  (Horn, 
Od.  xiv.  11;  //.  xxiv.  453).  Hence  Eustathius 
defines  aravpoi  to  be  ip0a  «col  arofv/ipcVa  (iKa, 
and  Hesych.  ol  Kartwenryorct  o-KifAoret,  xaptuces. 
The  Greeks  use  the  word  to  translate  both  palm 
and  crux;  e.  g.  oraupf  vooattiv  in  Dion.  Cass, 
(xlix.  22)  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  Latin  ad 
polum  deligare.  In  Livy  even  crux  means  a  mere 
stake  (in  tres  sustolli  cruces,  xrviii.  29),  just  as 
vice  versa  the  Fathers  use  <tk6Ko^,  and  even  stipes 
(<fe  stipitc  pendens)  of  a  cross  proper.  (In  con- 
sequence of  this  vagueness  of  meaning,  impaling 
(Herod,  ix.  76)  is  sometimes  spoken  of,  loosely,  as 
a  kind  of  crucifixion,  and  avao-KofmmlQuv  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  itvwrravpovv ;  alii  per  obscoena  sti- 
pitem  egerunt,  alii  brachia  patibtUo  explicuerunt, 
Sen.  Consol.  ad  Marc.  xx. ;  and  Ep.  xiv.).  Other 
words  occasionally  applied  to  the  cross  are  pati- 
bulim  and  furca,  pieces  of  wood  in  the  shape  of 
II  (or  Y)  and  A  respectively  (Dig.  48,  tit  13 ; 
Plaut.  Mil.  01.  ii.  47  ;  and  in  Sail.  fr.  ap.  Non.  iv. 
355,  palibulo  eminent  affligebatur  seems  clearly 
to  imply  crucifixion).  After  the  abolition  of  this 
■  mode  of  death  by  Constantino,  Trebonianus  sub- 
stituted fared  figendos  for  crucifyendos,  wherever 
the  word  occurred.  More  generally  the  cross  is 
called  arbor  infelix  (Liv.  i.  26  ;  Sen.  Ep.  101), 
or  tijnum  mfelix  (Cic  per  Rob.  3) ;  and  in  Greek 
fi/uni  (Deut.  xxi.  22).  The  Father*  in  controversy 
used  to  quote  the  words  t  Kiptos  IBaalKtvatv 


CROSS 

(4to  toC  l&Kov),  from  Ps.  xiv.  10,  or  Ps. 
xevj.,  as  a  prophecy  of  the  cross ;  but  these  words 
are  adulterina  et  Christiana  devotione  addita  ; 
though  Genebrardus  thought  them  a  prophetic 
addition  of  the  I.XX.,  and  AgeUius  conjectures  that 
they  read  }*}•  for  C]K  (Schleusner's  Thes.).  The 
Hebrews  had  no  word  for  a  cross  more  definite 
than  }•£,  "  wood"  (Gen.  xl.  19,  Sic),  and  so  they 
called  the  transverse  beams  iJVff,  "  warp 

and  woof"  (Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  art.  iv.),  like 
£i\ov  Sltuuor,  LXX.  Crux  is  the  root  of  crucio, 
and  is  often  used  proverbially  for  what  is  most 
painful  (as  summum  jus,  summa  crux.  Coram, 
i.  7 ;  quaerere  in  malo  crucem,  Ter.  Phorm.  iii. 
3,  1 1),  and  as  a  nickname  for  villains  (Quid  ais, 
cruxf  Plaut.  Pen.  ii.  5,  17).  Rarer  terms  are 
Xxpior  (Euseb.  viii.  8),  aims  (?),  and  Gabalus 
(Varro  ap.  Non.  ii.  373;  Macrinus  ap.  Capitol. 

Macr.  11).  This  last  word  is  derived  from  73J} 
"  to  complete." 

As  the  emblem  of  a  slave's  death  and  a  mur- 
derer' s  punishment,  the  cross  was  naturally  looked 
upon  with  the  profonndest  horror,  and  closely  con- 
nected "  with  the  ideas  of  pain,  of  guilt,  and  of 
ignominy  "  (Gibbon,  ii.  153  ;  Nomen  ipsum  crude 
absit  non  modo  a  corpore  civium  Romanonan,  sed 
etiam  a  cogitatione,  oculis,  auribus,  Cic.  pro  Sab. 
5).  But  after  the  celebrated  vision  of  Constantine 
(Euseb.  V.  Const,  i.  27-30),  he  ordered  his  friends 
to  make  a  cross  of  gold  and  gems,  such  as  he  had 
seen,  and  "  the  towering  eagles  resigned  the  flags 
unto  the  cross  "  (Pearson),  and  "  the  tree  of  cursing 
and  shame "  '*  sat  upon  the  sceptres  and  was  en- 
graved and  signed  on  the  forehi'ads  of  kings "  (Jer. 
Taylor,  Life  of  Christ,  iii.  xv.  1).  The  new 
standards — 
"  In  quibus  effigies  crucis  ant  gemmate  refulget, 
Aut  longis  solido  ex  auro  praefertnr  ab  hastis," 
(Prudent,  in  Symm.  it.  464,  sq.) 
were  called  by  the  name  Laburum,  and  may  be 
seen  engraved  in  Baronius 
(Ann.  Eccl.  A.D.  812,  No. 
36),  or  represented  on  the 
coins  of  Constantine  the  Great 
and  his  nearer  successors.  The 
Labarum  is  described  in  Eu- 
seb. (  V.  Constant,  i.  25),  and, 
the  pendent  cross, 
supported  the 
celebrated  ein- 
broidered  mono- 
gram of  Christ 
(Gibbon,  ii.  154; 
Transversa^  X  littera,  sum- 
mo  capite  circumflexo,  Cae- 
cil.),  which  was  also  inscribed  »- 
on  the  shields  and  helmets  of 
the  legions : — 
44  Christus  purpnreum  gem- 
man  tl  tectus  in  auro 
Slgnabat  labarum ;  cl ypeo- 

rum  insignia  Christus 
Scripserat,  ardebat  sum  mis 
crux  addita  cristis." 

(Prudent.  I.  e.)  The  ubnm. 


Nay.  the  <riu$o\ov  vurrbpmv  <Fr°™ 
was  even  more  prominently 
honoured ;  for  Jerome  says,  Regum  purpuras  et 
ardentes  diadematum  gemmas  putibuli  Sakatvris 
vktura  condecorat  (Ep.  ad  Loetam.). 
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We  may  tabulate  thus  the  various  descriptions  of 
cross  (Lips,  de  Cruce,  i. ;  Godwyn's  Moses  and 
Awvn): — 

Crux. 

 !  

I.  Simplex.  Compacts. 


2.  Deciusata.  3.  Commlssa.  4.  lmmlssa, 
Andreana,  or  and  ansata.  or  capitata. 
Burgundian. 

1.  The  crux  simplex,  or  mere  stake  "of  one  single 
piece  without  transom,"  was  probably  the  original 
of  the  rest.  Sometimes  it  was  merely  driven 
through  the  man's  chest,  but  at  other  times  it 
was  driven  longitudinally,  SA  bdxfs  kc&  v&rov 
(Hesych.  s.  v.  aici\oty),  coming  out  at  the  mouth 
(Sen.  Ep.  xiv.),  a  method  of  punishment  called 
ayaiTKiytv\f  iwm,  or  infixio.  The  affixio  consisted 
merely  of  tying  the  criminal  to  the  stake  (ad  palum 
deligare,  Liv.  xivi.  13),  from  which  he  hung  by 
his  arms :  the  process  is  described  in  the  little  poem 
of  Ausonius,  Cupido  crucifixus.  Trees  were 
naturally  convenient  for  this  purpose,  and  we  read 
of  their  being  applied  to  such  use  in  the  Martyr- 
ologies.  Tertullian  too  tells  us  (Apol.  viii.  16)  that 
to  punish  the  priests  of  Saturn,  Tiberius  in  eisdem 
arboribus,  obiimbratricibus  scelerum,  votivis  cru- 
cibus  explicu.it  (cf.  Tac.  Germ,  xii.,  Proditores  et 
transfugas  arboribus  suspendunt).  How  far  the 
expression  "  accursed  tree  "  is  applicable  under  this 
head  is  examined  under  the  word  CRUCIFIXION. 

2.  The  crux  decussata  is  called  St.  Andrew's 
cross,  although  on  no  good  grounds,  since,  according 

T  to  some,  he  was  killed  with  the  sword ;  and  Hip- 
'  polytus  says  that  he  was  crucified  upright,  ad 
arborem  olivae.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  the  Greek 
letter  X  (Jerome,  in  Jer.  xxxi. ;  X  littera  et  in 
figura  crucem,  et  in  munero  decern  demonstrat, 
Isidor.  Orig.  i.  3).  Hence  Just.  Mart.  (Dial.  c. 
Tryph.  p.  200)  quotes  Plato's  expression,  ix^aCtv 
ivrbr  ir  t$  rim,  with  reference  to  the  cross. 
The  Fathers,  with  their  usual  luxuriant  imagination, 
discover  types  of  this  kind  of  cross  in  Jacob's 
blessing  of  Joseph's  sons,  xipo'i*  4vnK\arffi4yats 
(cf.  Tert.  de  Baptismo,  viii.) ;  in  the  anointing  of 
priests  "  decussatively "  (Sir  T.  Browne,  Oarden 
of  Cyrui) ;  for  the  rabbis  say  that  kings  were 
anointed  m  formd  coronae,  sacerdotes  autem 
*D  t'DD,  i.e.  ad  forma  m  X  Graecorum  (Schoett- 
gen's  Nor.  Hebr.  et  Talm.  iv.  ad  f.) ;  and  in  the 
crossing  of  the  hands  over  the  head  of  the  goat  on 
the  day  of  expiation  (Targ.  Jonath.  ad  Lev.  xvi. 
21,  tie.). 

3.  The  crux  commissa,  or  St.  Anthony's  cross 
(so  called  from  being  embroidered  on  that  saint's 
cope,  Mrs.  Jameson's  Sacred  Art,  i.  xxxv.),  was  in 
the  shape  of  a  T.  Hence  Lucian,  iu  his  amusing 
Alicr)  tymrntvruv,  jocosely  derives  envois  from 
Tom  (&iro  t6vtov  . .  koX  t$  r«xlrhria'ri  t£  rovnpy 
r\v  itornpay  trayv/iiav  avvtKOeiv),  and  makes 
mankind  accuse  it  bitterly  for  suggesting  to  tyrants 
the  instrument  of  torture  (Jud.  Vocal.  12).  This 
shape  is  often  alluded  to  as  "  the  mystical  Tau  " 
(Oarden  of  Cyrus ;  nostra  autem  T  species  crucis, 
Tert.  adv.  Marc.  iii.  22 ;  Jer.  m  Ezech.  ix.,  4c.). 
As  that  letter  happens  to  stand  for  300,  oppor- 
tunity was  given  for  more  elaborate  trifling ;  thus 
the  300  cubits  of  the  ark  are  considered  typical 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi. ;  S.  Paullin.  Ep.  ii.) ;  and 
even  Abraham's  318  servants  (!) ;  since  318  is  re- 
presented by  rtn,  they  deduced  rbv  /tir  'Inaovv 


iv  relit  Sim  ypdu/icuriv  ko!  iv  tvi  rby  eravpiv 

(Barnab.  Ep.  ix. ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi. ;  Ambros. 
Prot.  in  I.  i.  de  Fide. ;  Pearson  (art.  iv.)  on  the 
Creed,  in  whose  notes  these  passages  are  quoted). 

A  variety  of  this  cross  (the  crux  ansata,  "  crosses 
with  circles  on  their  heads")  is  found  "  in  » 
the  sculptures  from  Khorsabad  and  the  ip3 
ivories  from  Nimrod.  M.  Lajard  (Observa- 
tions tur  la  Croix  ansee)  refers  it  to  the  Assyrian 
symbol  of  divinity,  the  winged  figure  in  a  circle ;  but 
Egyptian  antiquaries  quite  reject  the  theory  "  (Lay- 
ard's  Nineveh,  ii.  2 13,  note).  In  the  Egyptian  sculp- 
tures, a  similar  object,  called  a  crux  ansata,  is  con- 
stantly borne  by  divinities,  and  is  variously  called 
"  the  key  of  the  Nile"  (Dr.  Young  in  Encycl.  Bri- 
ton.), "  the  character  of  Venus,"  and  more  correctly 
(as  by  Lacroze) "  the  emblem  of  life."  Indeed  this  was 
the  old  explanation  (ipp.vtvtvBfi(rav  a-n/iayai  rivrnv 
7oo4>V  Z<sJ(  impxouirn,  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccl. 
vii.  15 ;  so  too  Ruffiuus  (ii.  29),  who  says  it  was 
one  of  the  "  Uparucal  vel  sacerdotales  Utterae  "). 
"  The  Egyptians  thereby  expressed  the  powers  and 
motion  of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  the  diffusion 
thereof  upon  the  celestial  aud  elemental  nature" 
(Sir  T.  Browne,  Oard.  of  Cyrus).  This  too  was 
the  signification  given  to  it  by  the  Christian  con- 
verts in  the  army  of  Theodosius,  when  they  re- 
marked it  on  the  temple  of  Serapis,  according  to 
the  story  mentioned  in  Suidas.  The  same  symbol 
has  been  also  found  among  the  Copts,  and  (perhaps 
accidentally)  among  the  Indians  and  Persians. 

4.  The  crux  immissa  (or  Latin  cross)  differed 
from  the  former  by  the  projection  of  the  Sipv 
tfynhoy  (or  stipes)  above  the  icipas  tyttApviov,  or 
patibulum  (Euseb.  de  V.  Constant,  i.  31).  That 
this  was  the  kind  of  cross  on  which  our  Lord  died 
is  obvious  (among  other  reasons)  from  the  meution 
of  the  "  title,"  as  placed  above  our  Lord's  head, 
and  from  the  almost  unanimous  tradition ;  it  is 
repeatedly  found  ou  the  coins  and  columns  of  r 
Constantine.  Hence  ancient  and  modern  imagi- 
nation has  been  chiefly  tasked  to  find  symbols  for 
this  sort  of  cross,  and  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful. They  find  it  typified,  for  instance,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  Moses  during  the  battle  of  Rephidim  (Ex. 
xvii.  12),  saying  that  he  was  bidden  by  the  Spirit, 
Iva  rot4)<rn  rinrov  aravpov  Kal  rov  uiXkovros 
jrdVxctx  (Bamab.  Ep.  12 ;  Just.  Mart.  Vial.  c. 
Tryph.  89 ;  habitus  crucis,  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  iii. 
18).  Finnic.  Maternus  (de  Errore,  xxi.)  says  (from 
the  Talmudists?)  that  Moses  made  a  cross  of  his 
rod,  ut  facilius  impetraret  quod  magnopere  postu- 
laret,  crucem  sibi  fecit  ex  virgi.  He  also  fantas- 
tically applies  to  the  cross  expressions  in  Hab.  iii. 
3-5 ;  Is.  ix.  6,  &c  Other  supposed  types  are 
Jacob's  ladder  (Jer.  Com.  m  Ps.  xci. ;  Vominus 
innixus  scalae  Christus  crucifixus  ostenditur, 
August.  Serm.  de  Temp,  lxxix.)  ;  the  paschal  lamb, 
pierced  by  transverse  spits  (o-xnuart(iiitvov  iuoius 
Ttp  exhort  rov  ffravpov  owrwrai,  Just.  M.  Vial, 
c.  1'ryph.  xl.) ;  and  "  the  Hebrew  Tenupha,  or 
ceremony  of  their  oblations  waved  by  the  priest 
into  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  after  the  form 
of  a  cross  "  (Vitringa,  06s.  Sacr.  ii.  9 ;  Schoettgen, 
/.  c).  A  truer  type  (John  iii.  14)  is  the  elevation 
(mD»p\  Chald.)  of  the  fiery  serpent  (Num.  xxi. 
8,  9).  For  some  strange  applications  of  texts  to 
this  figure  see  Cypr.  Testim.  ii.  xx.  sq.  In  Matt, 
v.  18,  tvra  %v  %  pta  xtpaia  is  also  made  to  repre- 
sent a  cross  (I  tori  rb  ipSbv  (i\oy  xal  Ktpala  rb 
r\iytov,  Theophyl.  m  ioc,  &c).  To  the  four 
&xpa  of  the  cross  they  also  applied  the  fyos  Kal 
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fiaOot  Kai  tA»to»  xal  /tqicat  of  Kph.  iii.  18  (an 
<lreg.  Nyss.  and  Aug.  Ep.  120) ;  and  another  of 
their  fancies  was  that  there  was  a  mystical  signi- 
ficance in  this  tipu  rtrpdrKtupoy  (Noun.  In  Jolt. 
xix.  18),  because  it  pointed  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  world  (Quatuor  inde  plagas  quadrati  colligit 
orbis,  Sedal.  iii.).  In  all  nature  the  sacred  sign 
was  found  to  be  indispensable  (KaravoJivart  wirra 
«V  T4J  Kiautp  ci  (wtv  rov  axhiwros  roirrov  Suu- 
Kftrat,  Just.  H.  Apol.  i.  72),  especially  in  such 
things  as  involve  dignity,  energy,  or  deliverance ; 
as  the  actions  of  digging,  ploughing,  &c,  the 
human  face,  the  antennae  of  a  ship  in  full  sail,  &c. 
Aces  quando  volant  ad  acthera  signum  crude 
assumunt.  Homo  nutans,  eel  orans,  forma  cruris 
visitur  (Jer.  tn  Marc.  xi.).  Signa  ipsa  et 
cantabra  et  vexilla  quid  atiud  quam  inauratae 
cruces  sunt  ?  (Min.  Fel.  Oct.  nil.).  Similar  ana- 
logies are  repeated  in  Firm.  Maten.  de  Errore,  xxi. ; 
Tert.  adv.  Nat.  i.  12  ;  Apol.  16 ;  de  Coron.  Mil.  iii., 
and,  in  answer  to  the  sneers  of  those  to  whom  the 
cross  was  "  foolishness,"  were  considered  sufficient 
proof  that  signo  crude  aut  ratio  naturalis  nititur 
aut  vestra  religio  formatur  (Min.  Fel.,  4c).  The 
types  adduced  from  Scripture  were  valuable  to 
silence  the  difficulties  of  the  Jews,  to  whom,  in 
consequence  of  Deut.  xxi.  22  (iwucarifaros  6 
aravpoiutros),  the  cross  was  an  especial  "  stum- 
bling-block "  (Tert.  ado.  Jud.  ix.).  Many  such 
fancies  (e.  g.  the  harmlcssness  of  cruciform  flowers, 
the  southern  cross,  &c)  are  collected  in  '  Communi- 
cations with  the  Unseen  World.' 

Besides  the  four  lucpa  (or  apices,  Tert.)  of  the 
cross,  was  a  fifth  (infy/ia),  projecting  out  of  the 
central  stem,  on  which  the  body  of  the  sufferer 
rested  (i<p'  $  Iroxovvrai  ol  oravpovptvot,  Just. 
M.  Tryph.  xci.,  who  (more  suo)  compares  it  to  the 
horn  of  a  rhinoceros ;  sedilis  excessus,  Tert.  adv. 
Ifat.  i.  12 ;  ubi  requiescil  qui  clavis  affigitur, 
Iren.  adv.  Haeres.  i.  12).  This  was  to  prevent  the 
weight  of  the  body  from  tearing  away  the  hands, 
since  it  was  impossible  that  it  "  should  rest  upon 
nothing  but  four  great  wounds  "  (Jer.  Taylor,  Life 
of  Christ,  iii.  xv.  2,  who  erroneously  quotes  the 
tipu  rerpir\(vpoy  of  Nonnus).  This  projection 
is  probably  alluded  to  in  the  famous  lines  of  Mae- 
cenas (ap.  Sen.  Ep.  101) : — 

"  Vita  dum  superest  bene  est ; 

Hanc  mini  vol  acuta 

Si  sedeam  cruet,  sustlne." 

Ruhkopf  (ad  he.)  so  explains  it,  and  it  is  not  so 
probable  that  it  refers  to  lu/atrKtvtiKtvo-ts  as 
Lipsius  thinks  (de  Cruce,  i.  6).  Whether  there 
was  also  a  irwoirituiv  or  support  to  the  feet 
(as  we  see  in  pictures),  is  doubtful.  Gregory  of 
Tours  mentions  it ;  but  he  is  the  earliest  authority, 
and  has  no  weight  (G.  J.  Voss.  Harm.  Passion. 
ii.  7.  28). 

An  inscription,  titulus  or  elogium  (ixeypapfi, 
Luke  xxiii. ;  alria,  Matt,  xxvii. ;  fi  IwiypaifAi  tt)s 
atrial,  Mark ;  WtAos,  John  xix. ;  Quicausampoenae 
indicavit,  Suet.  Cat.  32  ;  *fra{,  Euseb. ;  ypiufutra 
t))v  airlar  tSs  iavar&ntn  SqXoCrra,  Dion  Cass. 

liv.  3 ;  mrxlov  Mypanfta  tx°">  Hesych.  Tvb)  was 
generally  placed  above  the  person's  head,  and  briefly 
impressed  his  guilt,  as  omit  iarw  "AttoXoj  i 
Xpiarlavos  (Euseb.  v.  1),  Impie  locutus  parmu- 
larius  (Suet.  Dom.  x.),  and  generally  was  carried 
before  the  criminal  (praecedente  titulo.  Suet.).  It 
was  covered  with  white  gypsum,  and  the  letters 
were  black ;  hence  Sozomen  calls  it  \ivKupa 


(Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  1),  and  Mioephorus  a  Acvir!)  ffiyit 
(H.  Eccl.  viii.  29).  But  Kicquetus  (Tit.  Sanct. 
Cruris,  i.  6)  says  it  was  white  with  red  letters. 

A  common  tradition  assigns  the  perpetual  shiver  *- 
of  the  aspen  to  the  fact  of  the  cross  having  been 
formed  of  its  wood.  Lipsius,  however  (de  Cruce,  iii. 
13),  thinks  it  was  of  oat,  which  was  strong  enough, 
and  common  in  Judea.  Few  will  attach  any  con- 
sequence to  his  other  reason,  that  the  relics  appear 
to  be  of  oak.    The  legend  to  which  he  alludes, 

"  Pes  cruris  est  cedrus,  corpus  tenet  alta  cupressus, 
Palma  manus  rctinet,  titulo  lactatur  oliva," 

hardly  needs  refutation.  It  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  crosses  must  have  been  of  the  meanest  and  rea- 
diest materials,  because  they  were  used  in  such  mar- 
vellous numbers.  Thus  we  are  told  tliat  Alexander  •» 
Jannaeus  crucified  800  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  14, 
§2);  and  Varus  2000  (id.  xvii.  10, §10);  and  Hadrian 
500  a-day ;  and  Titus  so  many  that  xmP&  T* 
Xf  Iwtro  rots  ffravpots  Kal  araufoX  rots  atoficuriw 
(Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  28,  where  Keland  rightly 
notices  the  strange  retribution,  "  so  that  they  who 
had  nothing  but  '  crucify '  in  their  mouth,  were 
therewith  paid  home  in  their  own  bodies,"  Sir 
T.  Browne,  Vulg.  Err.  t.  21).  In  Sicily,  Augustus 
crucified  600  (Oros.  vi.  18). 

It  is  a  question  whether  tying  or  binding  to  the 
cross  was  the  more  common  method.  In  favour  of 
the  first  are  the  expressions  ligare  and  deligare ;  the 
description  in  Ausonius,  Cupido  Crucif. ;  the  Egyp- 
tian custom  (Xen.  Ephes.  iv.  2) ;  the  mention  by 
Pliny  (xxviii.  11)  of  spartum  e  cruet  among 
magical  implements ;  and  the  allusion  to  crucifixion 
noted  by  the  fathers  in  John  xix.  24  (Theophyl. 
ad  he.  and  Tert.  Tunc  Petrus  ab  altera  cingitur 
cum  cruci  astringitur).  On  the  other  side  we 
have  the  expression  nooayXovtiiai,  and  numberless 
authorities  (Sen.  de  Vit.  Bcata,  xix. ;  Artemidor. 
Oneirocr.,  in  several  passages ;  Apul.  Met.  iii.  60 ; 
l'laut.  Mostel.  ii.  1,  13,  et  passim).  That  our 
Lord  was  nailed,  according  to  prophecy,  is  certain 
(John  xx.  25, 27,  &c  ;  Zcch.  xii.  10 ;  Ps.  xxii.  16 : 
Fodenmt  manus  vieas  et  pedes,  quae  propria 
atrocitas  cruris,  Tert  adv.  Marc.  iii.  19,  &c; 
&pv£ar,  LXX. ;  although  the  Jews  vainly  endeavour 
to  maintain  that  here  "  like  a  lion,"  is  the 

true  reading.  Sixt.  Scnensis  Bibl.  Sanct.  viii.  5, 
p.  640).  It  is,  however,  extremely  probable  that 
both  methods  were  used  at  once :  thus  in  Lucan 
(vi.  547,  sq.)  we  have  mention  both  of  nodot 
nocentes  and  of  insertum  manibus  chalybem ; 
and  Hilary  (de  Trin.  x.)  mentions  together  colli- 
gantum  f  unium  vinculo  et  adactorum  clatorum 
vulnera.  We  may  add  that  in  the  crucifixion 
(as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  i.  1, 
cf.  Manil.  de  Androm.  v.)  of  Prometheus,  Aeschylus, 
besides  the  nails,  speaks  of  a  iuurxa\tcrrfip  (Prom. 
79).  When  either  method  was  used  alone,  the 
tying  was  considered  more  painful  (as  we  find  in 
the  Martyrologies),  since  it  was  a  diutinus  cru- 
ciatus. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  three  or  four  nails  were 
employed.  The  passage  in  Plaut.  Most.  ii.  1,  13, 
is,  as  Lipsius  (de  Cruce,  ii.  9)  shows,  indecisive. 
Nonnus  speaks  of  the  two  feet  (iftorXoxies )  being 
fastened  with  one  nail  (&(vyi  yiuiptp),  and  Greg. 
Naz.  (De  Christ,  pat.)  calls  the  cross  a  (i\ov  rp'ta- 
7l\o»;  hence  on  gold  and  silver  crosses  the  uails 
were  represented  by  one  ruby  or  carbuncle  at  each 
extremity  (Mrs.  Jameson,  c).  In  the  "  inven- 
tion" of  the  cross,  Socrates  (H.  E.  i.  17)  only 
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mentions  the  hand-mils ;  and  that  only  two  were 
found  is  argued  by  Winer  (s.  v.  Kreuzigung)  from 
the  r«k  utv,  ret  Si  (instead  of  robs  fir)  in  Theodor. 
H.  E.  i.  17.  Romish  writers,  however,  generally 
follow  Gregory  of  Tours  (De  Qlor.  Mart,  n.)  in 
maintaining  four,  which  may  also  be  implied  by 
the  plural  in  Cypr.  de  Patsione  (davit .  . .  pedes 
terebrantibut),  who  also  mentions  three  more, 
used  to  nail  on  the  title.  Cyprian  is  a  very  good 
authority,  because  he  had  often  been  a  witness  of 
executions.  There  is  a  monograph  on  the  subject 
by  Corn.  Curtius  (de  clash  dominicit,  Antw.  1670). 
What  has  been  said  sufficiently  disproves  th«  ca- 
lumny against  the  Albigenses  in  the  following  very 
curious  passage  of  Lucas  Tudensis  (ii.  contra  Albig.) : 
Albigensis  primi  pinxerunt  imaginem  crucifixi 
van  clavo  simul  utruinque  pedem  cmfigente,  et  tir- 
ginem  Marium  Monoculam  (/) ;  utrumque  in  deri- 
sionem :  ted  postea  prior  figura  retenta  est,  et 
irrepsit  in  vulgarem  famam.  (Quoted  by  Jer. 
Taylor,  I.  c.)  On  the  supposed  fate  of  the  nails, 
see  Theodor.  H.E.i.  17.  Constantino  fastened  one 
as  a  tfrvKoicrfiptoy  on  his  horse's  bridle,  and  one 
(Zonaras  says  some)  on  the  head  of  the  statue  which 
he  intended  to  be  the  palladium  of  Constantinople, 
and  which  the  people  used  to  surround  with  lighted 
torches  (Mosheitn,  Eccl.  Hist.  ii.  1,  3,  and  notes). 
The  claevs  pedis  dextri  is  shown  at  Treves  (Lips, 
ii.  9,  note). 

The  story  of  the  so-called  "  invention  of  the 
,  cross,"  a.d.  326,  is  too  famous  to  be  altogether 
passed  over.  Besides  Socrates  and  Thoodoret,  it  is 
mentioned  by  Kufinus,  Sozomen,  Paulinus,  Sulp. 
Severus,  and  Chrysostoin,  so  that  Tillemont  (Mem. 
Ecc.  vii.)  says  that  nothing  can  be  more  certain ; 
but,  even  if  the  story  were  not  so  intrinsically 
absurd  (for  among  other  reasons  it  was  a  law 
among  the  Jews  that  the  cross  was  to  be  burnt. 
Othonis  Lex.  Rob.  ser.  Supplicii),  it  would 
require  for  more  probable  evidence  to  outweigh 
the  silence  of  Eusebius.  It  clearly  was  to  the 
interest  of  the  Church  of  Home  to  maintain 
the  belief,  and  invent  the  story  of  its  miracu- 
lous multiplication,  because  the  sole  of  the  relics 
was  extremely  profitable.  The  6tory  itself  is 
too  familiar  to  need  repeating.  To  this  day 
the  supposed  title,  or  rather  fragments  of  it,  are 
shown  to  the  people  once  a  year  in  the  church  of 
Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  at  Rome.  On  the  cap- 
ture of  the  true  cross  by  Chosroes  II.,  and  its  rescue 
.  by  Heraclius,  with  even  the  seals  of  the  case  un- 
broken, and  the  subsequent  sale  of  a  large  fragment 
to  Louis  IX.,  see  Gibbon,  iv.  326,  vi.  66.  Those 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  annals  of  ridiculous 
imposture  may  see  further  accounts  in  Baronius 
(Am.  Ecc.  a.d.  326,  No.  42-50),  Jortin,  and 
Schmidt  (Problem,  de  Orucis  Dominicae  Inven- 
tions, Helmst.  1724) ;  and  on  the  fate  of  the  true 
cross  a  paper  read  by  Lord  Mahon  before  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  Feb.  1831  (cited  by  Dean 
Milman). 

It  was  not  till  the  6th  century  that  the  emblem 
T  of  the  cross  became  the  image  of  the  crucifix.  As 
a  symbol  the  use  of  it  was  frequent  in  the  early 
«  Church  (frontem  cruets  tignaculo  terimus,  Tert. 
de  Cor.  Mil.  iii.).  It  was  not  till  the  2nd  century 
that  anv  particular  efficacy  was  attached  to  it 
(Cypr.  Testim.  ii.  21,  22 ;  Lact.  Inst.  iv.  27,  &c ; 
Mosheim,  ii.  4,  5).  On  its  subsequent  worship 
(latria)  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  see  Jer.  Taylors 
Diss,  from  Popery,  i.  ii.  7, 12  ;  and  on  the  use  of  the 
sign  in  our  Church,  Hooker's  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  65.  Some 


suppose  an  allusion  to  the  custom  in  Ex.  ix.  4 
(Poli,  Synops.  ad  loc. ;  Gesen.  t.  v.,  tfl ;  lignum 
spec,  cruciforme,  Sixt.  Sen.  ii.  p.  120). 

Besides  the  noble  monograph  of  Lipsius  de  Cruce 
(from  which  we  have  largely  borrowed,  and  whose 
wealth  of  erudition  has  supplied  every  succeeding 
writer  on  the  subject  with  abundant  authorities), 
there  are  works  by  Salmasius  (de  Cruce,  Epp.  3) ; 
Eippingius  (de  Cruce  et  Cruciariis,  Brem.  1671)  ; 
Bosius  (de  Cruce  triumphante  et  gloriosi,  Ant- 
werp, 1617);  Gretaer  (de  Cruce  Ckristi) ;  and 
Bartholinus  (Hypomnemata  de  Cruce) ;  very  much 
may  also  be  gleaned  from  the  learned  notes  of 
Bishop  Pearson  (On  the  Creed,  art.  iv.).  Other 
authorities  are  cited  or  alluded  to  in  the  article 
itself.   [Crucifixion.]  [F.  W.  F.] 

CROWN  (rntpg).    This  ornament,  which  is 

both  ancient  and  universal,  probably  originated 
from  the  fillets  used  to  prevent  the  hair  from  being 
dishevelled  by  the  wind.  Such  fillets  are  still 
common,  and  they  may  be  seen  on  the  sculptures 
of  Persepolis,  Nineveh,  and  Egypt ;  they  gradually 
developed  into  turbans  (Jos.  Ant.  iii.  7,  §7),  which 
by  the  addition  of  ornamental  or  precious  materials 
assumed  the  dignity  of  mitres  or  crowns.  The  use 
of  them  as  ornaments  probably  was  suggested  by 
the  natural  custom  of  encircling  the  head  with 
flowers  in  token  of  joy  and  triumph.  ("  Let  us 
crown  ourselves  with  rosebuds,"  Wisd.  ii.  8 ; 
3  Mace  vii.  16  ;  Jud.  xv.  13,  and  the  classical 
writers,  passim  ;  Winer  s.  v.  KrSme).  The  first 
crown  was  said  to  have  been  woven  for  Pandora  by 
the  Graces  (comp.  <rr4<paros  Xapiruv,  Pror.  iv.  9 
—OT*<pavos  r&y  wevuariKuv  xaoicaaWmv,  Lex. 
Cyr.)  According  to  Pherocydes,  Saturn  was  the 
first  to  wear  a  crown ;  Diodorus  says  that  Jupiter 
was  first  crowned  by  the  gods  after  tlieconquestof  the 
Titans.  Pliny,  Harpocration,  &c.,  ascribe  its  earliest 
use  to  Bacchus,  who  gave  to  Ariadne  a  crown  of 
gold  and  Indian  gems,  and  assumed  the  laurel  after 
his  conquest  of  India.  Leo  Aegyptius  attributes 
the  invention  to  Isis,  whose  wreath  was  cereal. 
These  and  other  legends  are  collected  by  Ter- 
tullian  from  the  elaborate  treatise  on  crowns  by 
Claud.  Satumius  (praestantissimus  is  hoc  ma- 
teria commentator).  Another  tradition  says  that 
Nimrod  was  the  first  to  wear  a  crown,  the  shape 
of  which  was  suggested  to  him  by  a  cloud 
(Eutychius  Alexandr.  Ann.  i.  p.  63).  Tertullinn 
in  his  tract  De  Cor.  Militit  (c.  vii  tq.)  argues 
against  them  as  unnatural  and  idolatrous.  He 
is,  however,  singularly  unsuccessful  in  trying  to 
disprove  the  countenance  given  to  them  in  Scrip- 
ture, where  they  ore  constantly  mentioned.  He 
says  Quit  .  .  .  episcopus  invenitur  coronatus  f 
(chap.  9).  But  both  the  ordinary  priests  and  the 
high-priest  wore    them.     The   common  mitre 

(njfSJD,  KlSapa,  Ex.  xxviii.  37,  xxtx.  6,  &c. 
toiWo,  Jos.  <rrpi<t>ior  S  ol  Uptts  Qepovtri,  Hesych.) 
was  a  TtXot  bono s,  forming  a  sort  of  linen  taenia  or 
crown  (art^irn),  Jos.  Ant.  iii.  7.   Tin  DDI  VP 

(fiua-fflyn  riipa)  of  the  high-priest  (used  also  of 
a  regal  crown,  Ex.  xxi.  26)  was  much  more  splen- 
did (Ex.  xxviii.  36 ;  Lev.  viii.  9 ;  "an  ornament 
of  honour,  a  costly  work,  the  desire  of  the  eyes," 
Eoclus.  xlv.  12;  "the  holy  crown,"  Lev.  viii.  9, 
so  called  from  the  Tetreerammaton  inscribed  on  it, 
Sopranos  de  re  Vest.  Jud\,  p.  441).  It  had  a 
second  fillet  of  blue  lace  (if  iaicMou  werot- 
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KiXpivoi,  the  colour  being  chosen  as  a  type  of 
heaven),  and  over  it  a  golden  diadem  (TT3.  Ex. 
xxix.  6),  "  on  which  blossomed  a  golden  calyx  like 
the  flower  of  the  iotricvafios "  (Jos.  Ant.  iii.  6). 
The  gold  bond  (j«Y,  LXX.  w4raXoy,  Orig.  /Acur- 

rftpun/,  Das  Stirnblat,  Luther)  was  tied  behind  with 
blue  lace  (embroidered  with  flowers),  and  being 
two  ringers  broad,  bore  the  inscription  (not  in  bas- 
relief  as  Abarbanel  says)  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord." 
(Comp.  Rev.  xvii.  5 ;  Braunius  de  Vest.  Sacerd.  ii. 
22 ;  Maimon.  de  Apparatu  Tempti,  ix.  1 ;  Re- 
land.  Antiq.  ii.  10 ;  Carpzov,  Appar.  Crit.  p. 
85;  Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5,  §7;  PhUo,  de  Vit. 
Mosis,  iii.  519.)  Some  suppose  that  Josephus  is 
describing  a  later  crown  given  by  Alexander  the 
Great  to  Jaddua.  (Jennings'  Jew.  Ant.  p.  158.) 
The  use  of  the  crown  by  priests  and  in  religious 
services  was  universal,  and  perhaps  the  badge  be- 
longed at  first  "  rather  to  the  pontificalia  than  the 
regalia."  Thus  Q.  Fabius  Pictor  says  that  the  first 
crown  was  used  by  Janus  when  sacrificing.  "  A 
striped  head-dress  and  queue,"  or  "  a  short  wig,  on 
which  a  band  was  fastened,  ornamented  with  an  asp, 
the  symbol  of  royalty,"  was  used  by  the  kings 
of  Egypt  in  religious  ceremonies  (Wilkinson  s 
Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  354,  fig.  13).  The  crown  worn 
by  the  kings  of  Assyria  was  "  a  high  mitre  .  . . 
frequently  adorned  with  flowers,  &c.,  and  arranged 
in  bands  of  linen  or  silk.  Originally  there  was 
only  one  band,  but  afterwards  there  were  two,  and 
the  ornaments  were  richer  "  (Layard,  ii.  320,  and 
the  illustrations  in  John,  Arch.  Germ.  ed.  Part 
!.  vol.  ii.  tab.  ix.  4  and  8). 


Omnu  worn  by  A»yriail  Itingi.   (From  Nlmroud  and  Koufunjik.) 

There  arc  several  words  in  Scripture  for  a  crown 
besides  those  mentioned ;  as  "1KB,  the  head-dress 
of  bridegrooms,  Is.  lxi.  10,  p'.rpa,  LXX. ;  Bar.  v. 
2;  Ez.  xxiv.  17  (TpIx«M°)>  and  °{  women,  Is. 
iii.  20  (c/u*6rar?) ;  niTBX,  a  head-dress  of 
great  splendour  (Is.  xxviii.  5) ;  iTl^>,  a  wreath  of 
flowers ;  (ore'dxu'os)  Prov.  i.  9,  iv.  9 :  such  wreaths 
were  used  on  festal  occasions  (Is.  xrviii.  1).  fpJY, 
a  common  tiara  or  turban,  Job  xxix.  14 ;  Is.  iii. 
23  (but  LXX.  Sm\ots,  iipurrpov).  The  words 
"113,  ~\T\3,  and  nSs^,  are  spoken  of  under 

V"         V  V  TV   »  " 

Diadem.  The  general  word  is  iTIDJI,  and  we 
must  attach  to  it  the  notion  of  a  costly  turban  irra- 
diated with  pearls  and  gems  of  priceless  value, 
which  often  form  aigrettes  for  feathers,  as  in  the 
crowns  of  modern  Asiatic  sovereigns.  Such  was 
probably  the  crown,  which  with  its  precious  stones 
weighed  (or  rather  "  was  worth  ")  a  talent,  taken 
by  David  from  the  king  of  Ammon  at  Kabbah,  and 


CROWN 

used  as  the  state  crown  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  xii.  30). 
Some  groundlessly  suppose  that  being  too  hairy  to 
wear,  it  was  suspended  over  his  head.  The  royal 
crown  was  sometimes  buried  with  the  king 
(Schickard.  Jus  Beg.  vi.  19,  p.  421).  Idolatrous 
nations  also  "  made  crowns  for  the  head  of  their 
gods  "  (Ep.  Jer.  9). 

The  Jews  boast  that  three  crowns  were  given  to 
them,  nHri  "irO,  the  crown  of  the  Law,  1J13 
rOirD,  the  crown  of  priesthood,  and  TKh'O,  the 
royal  crown,  better  than  all  which  is  310  DC  "u"D, 
the  crown  of  a  good  name  (Carpzov.  Apparat.  Critic. 
p.  60 ;  Othonis  Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.  Corona). 

St^otoj  is  used  in  the  N.  T.  for  every  kind  of 
crown ;  but  ore/ipa  only  once  (Acts  xiv.  13)  for 
the  garlands  used  with  victims.  In  the  Byzantine 
Court  the  latter  word  was  confined  to  the  imperial 
crown  (Du  Fresne,  Gloss.  Graec.  p.  1442).  The 
use  of  funeral  crowns  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Bible. 

In  Rev.  xii.  3,  xix.  12,  allusion  is  made  to 
"  many  crowns "  worn  in  token  of  extended  do- 
minion. Thus  the  kings  of  Egypt  used  to  be 
crowned  with  the  "  pshent "  or  united  crowns  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  (Wilk.,  Anc.  Egypt,  iii. 
351  sq. ;  comp.  Layard,  ii.  320) ;  and  Ptolemy 
Philometor  wore  tw>  diadems,  one  for  Europe  and 
one  for  Asia.  Similarly  the  three  crowns  of  the 
Papal  tiara  mark  various  accessions  of  power: 
the  first  corona  was  added  to  the  mitra  by  Alex- 
ander III.,  in  1159 ;  the  second  by  Boniface  VIII., 
in  1303 ;  and  the  third  by  Urban  V.,  in  1362. 

The  laurel,  pine,  or  parsley  crowns  given  to 
victors  in  the  great  games  of  Greece  are  finely 
alluded  to  by  St  Panl  (1  Cor.  ix.  25 ;  2  Tim.  ii. 
5,  &a).  They  are  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
laurel-wreath  assumed  by  Apollo  on  conquering 
the  Python  (Tert.  de  Cor.  Mil.  7,  15).  •'  Crown  8 
is  often  used  figuratively  in  the  Bible  (Prov. 
xii.  4,  xvii.  6;  Is.  xxviii.  5;  PhiL  iv.  1,  &c). 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  rims  of  altars, 
tables,  &c.  (Ex.  xxv.  25,  Sec. ;  Deut.  xxii.  8,  -rertr- 
trtis  art(piin\v  ttifuxri  oou.  Projective  co- 
rn namm,  Vitr.  ii.  8 ;  Angusti  mwi  corona,  Q. 
Curt.  ix.  4,  30).  The  ancients  as  well  as  the 
moderns  had  a  coin  called  "  a  crown  "  (rhv  ortQar 
vov  br  iftiXtrt,  1  Mace.  xiii.  39,  x.  29,  A.  V. 
"  Crown-tax,"  t>.  Suid.  s.  v.  <rrt$a»ucbv  ri\«riia). 
[Diadem.] 

The  chief  writers  on  crowns  are  Gaschalius  (de 
Coronis  libri x.)  and  Meursius  (de  Corona,  Hafniae. 
1671).  For  others,  see  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Ant.  xiv. 
13.  [F.  W.  F.] 

CROWN  OF  THORNS  (vrttpavos  i{  *«w 
Qvv,  Matt,  xxvii.  29).  Our  Lord  was  crowned 
with  thorns  in  mockery  by  the  Roman  soldiers. 
The  object  seems  to  have  been  insult,  and  not  the 
infliction  of  pain  as  has  generally  been  supposed. 
The  Rhamnus  or  Spina  Christi,  although  abundant 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  cannot  be  the 
plant  intended,  because  its  thorns  are  so  strong  and 
large  that  it  could  not  have  been  woven  (irXA 
{acre?)  into  a  wreath.  The  large-leaved  acanthus 
(bear's-foot)  is  totally  unsuited  for  the  purpose. 
Had  the  acacia  been  intended,  as  some  suppose,  the 
phrase  would  have  been  i£  inMit.  Obviously 
some  small  flexile  thorny  shrub  is  meant ;  perhaps 
cappares  spinosae  (Reland's  Palcstm.  ii.  523). 
Hasselquist  (Travels,  p.  260)  says  that  the  thorn 
used  was  the  Arabian  Ifabk.  "  It  was  very  suit- 
able for  their  purpose,  as  it  has  many  sharp  thorns 
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which  inflict  painful  wounds;  and  its  flexible, 
pliant,  and  round  branches  might  easily  be  plaited 
in  the  form  of  a  crown."  It  also  resembles  the 
rich  dark  green  of  the  triumphal  ivy-wreath,  which 
would  give  additional  pungency  to  its  ironical  pur- 
pose (Uosenmiiller,  Botany  of  Script,  p.  202,  Eng. 
cd.).  On  the  Empress  Helena's  supposed  discovery 
of  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  iU  subsequent  fate,  see 
Gibbon,  ii.  306,  vi.  66,  ed.  MUman.  [F.  W.  P.] 

CRUCIFIXION  (trravpovv,  brturravpoiv, 
o-Ko\<rrt(tw,  npo<n\Kovv  (and,  leas  properly, 
iyeuTKivtvXtittr)  ;  cruci  or  patibulo  afficere,  suf- 
figere,  or  simply  figere  (Tert.  de  Pat.  Hi.),  crucian 
(Auson.)  adpalum  alligare,  crucem  alicui  statuere, 
in  crucem  agere,  toller e,  &c. :  the  sufferer  was  called 
cruciarim).  The  variety  of  the  phrases  shews  the 
extreme  commonness  of  the  punishment,  the  inven- 
tion of  which  is  traditionally  ascribed  to  Semiramis. 
It  was  in  use  among  the  Egyptians  (as  in  the  case 
of  Inarus,  Thuc.  i.  30 ;  Gen.  xl.  19),  the  Carthagi- 
nians (as  in  the  case  of  Hanno,  &c,  Val.  Max.  ii. 
7;  Sil.  Ital.  ii.  344).  The  Persians  (Polycrates,  &c. 
Herod,  iii.  125,  iv.43  ;  Esth.  vii.  10,  eraupatirrci 
«V  abri,  LXX.  v.  14),  the  Assyrians  (Diod.  Sic. 
ii.  1),  Scythians  (id.  ii.  44),  Indians  (id.  ii.  18), 
(Winer,  ».  v.  Kreusigung'),  Germans  (possibly  Tac. 
Germ.  12),  and  very  frequent  from  the  earliest 
times  (reste  xupendito,  Liv.  i.  26)  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Cicero,  however,  refers  it, 
not  (as  Livy)  to  the  early  kings,  but  to  Tarquinius 
Superbus  (pro  Bab.  4) ;  Aurcl.  Victor  calls  it 
Vetus  teterrimumque  (an  teterr.f)  patibulor'im 
supplicium.  Both  xpenay  and  suspenders  (Ov. 
Ibis,  299)  refer  to  death  by  crucifixion;  thus  in 
speaking  of  Alexander's  crucifixion  of  2000  Tyrians, 
iytKfinafftv  in  Diod.  Sic.  answers  to  the  Crucibus 
afltcus,  Q.  Curt.  iv.  4. 

Whether  this  mode  of  execution  was  known  to 
the  ancient  Jews  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  on  which 
Winer  quotes  a  monograph  by  Bormitius.  It  is 
asserted  to  have  been  so  by  Baroiuus  (Annul,  i. 
xxxiv.),  Sigonius  (de  Rep.  Hebr.  vi.  8),  &c, 
who  are  refuted  by  Casnubon  (c.  Baron.  Exerc. 
xvi.  j  Carpzor.  Apparat.  Crit.  p.  591).  The  He- 
brew words  said  to  allude  to  it  are  (some- 

■  T  T 

times  with  the  addition  of  fjjn  ?JJ ;  hence  the 
Jews  in  polemics  call  our  Lord  ,  and  Christians 
'I^JI  H31Jf,  "  worshippers  of  the  crucified  ")  and 
Vp',  both  of  which  in  A.  V.  are  generally  rendered 
"to  hang"  (2  Sam.  xviii.  10 ;  Dent  xxi.  22 ;  Num. 
xxv.  4 ;  Job  xxvi.  7) ;  for  which  cravpia  occurs 
in  the  LXX.  (Esth.  vii.  10),  and  crucifixerunt 
in  the  Vulg.  (2  Sam.  xxi.  6,  9).  The  Jewish  ac- 
count of  the  matter  (in  Maimonides  and  the  Rabbis) 
is,  that  the  exposure  of  the  body  tied  to  a  stake  by 
its  hands  (which  might  loosely  be  called  cruci- 
fixion), took  place  after  death  (Lightfoot,  Bor. 
Hebr.  in  Matt,  xxvii.  31 ;  Othonis  Lex.  Bab.  s.  «. 
Supplicia ;  Reland,  Ant.  ii.  6 ;  SirT.  Browne,  Vulg. 
Errors,  v.  21).  Even  the  placing  of  a  head  on  a 
single  upright  pole  has  been  called  crucifixion. 
This  custom  of  crucifixion  after  death  (which  seems 
to  be  implied  in  Deut.  xxi.  22,  23),  was  by  no 
means  rare;  men  were  first  killed  in  mercy 
(Suet  Cats.;  Herod,  iii.  125;  Pint.  Clexm. 
38).  According  to  a  strange  story  in  Pliny  (xxxvi. 
15,  §24),  it  was  adopted  by  Tarquin,  as  a  post 
mortem  disgrace,  to  prevent  the  prevalence  of 
suicide.  It  seems  on  the  whole  that  the  Rabbis 
are  correct  in  asserting  that  this  exposure  is  in- 
vert.. I. 


tended  in  Scripture,  since  the  Mosaic  capital  pu- 
nishments were  four  (viz.  the  sword,  Ex.  xxi., 
strangling,  fire,  Lev.  xx.  and  stoning,  Deut.  xxi.). 
Philo  indeed  says  (De  leg.  spec.)  that  Moses 
adopted  crucifixion  as  a  murderer's  punishment, 
because  it  was  the  worst  he  could  discover;  but 
the  passage  in  Deut.  (xxi.  23)  does  not  prove  bis 
assertion.  Probably  therefore  the  Jews  borrowed 
it  from  the  Romans  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  6,  §2  ;  de  Bell. 
Jud.  ii.  12,  §6;  Vit.  75,  &c),  although  there 
may  have  been  a  few  isolated  instances  of  it  before 
(Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  14,  §2). 

It  was  unanimously  considered  the  most  horrible 
form  of  death,  worse  even  than  burning,  since  the 
"cross"  precedes  "burning"  in  the  law-books 
(Lips,  de  true.  ii.  1).  Hence  it  is  called  crudelis- 
simum  teterrimumque  svpplicium  (Cic.  Verr.  v. 
66),  extrema  poena  (Apul.  de  Aur.  Asm.  x.), 
summum  svpplicium  (Paul.  Sent.  v.  tit.  xxi.,  &c.) ; 
and  to  a  Jew  it  would  acquire  factitious  horror 
from  the  curse  in  Deut.  xxi.  23.  Among  the 
Romans  also  the  degradation  was  a  part  of  the  in- 
fliction, since  it  was  especially  a  servile  supplicium 
(Tac  H.  iv.  11 ;  Juv.  vi.  218 ;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3,  8, 
&c. ;  Plant,  passim),  so  that  even  a  freedman 
ceased  to  dread  it  (Cic  pro  Bab.  5) ;  or  if  applied 
to  freemen,  only  in  the  case  of  the  vilest  criminals, 
thieves,  Sec  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  10,  §10;  Bell.  Jud. 
v.  11,  §1 ;  Paul.  Sent.  v.  tit.  xxiii. ;  Lamprid. 
Alex.  Lex.  23).  Indeed  exemption  from  it  was 
the  privilege  of  every  Roman  citizen  by  the  jus 
cwitatis  (Cic  Verr.  ii.  1,  3).  Our  Lord  was  con- 
demned to  it  by  the  popular  cry  of  the  Jews 
(Matt,  xxvii.  23,  as  often  happened  to  the  early 
Christians)  on  the  charge  of  sedition  against  Caesar 
(Luke  xxiii.  2),  although  the  Sanhedrim  had  pre- 
viously condemned  him  on  the  totally  distinct 
charge  of  blasphemy.  Hundreds  of  Jews  were 
crucified  on  this  charge,  as  by  Floras  (Jos.  Bell. 
Jud.  ii.  14,  §9)  and  Varus,  who  crucified  2000  at 
once  (Ant.  xvii.  10,  §10). 

We  now  purpose  briefly  to  sketch  the  steps  of 
the  punishment,  omitting  only  such  parts  of  it  as 
have  been  already  detailed  under  Cross. 

The  scarlet  robe,  crown  of  thorns,  and  other 
insults  to  which  our  Lord  was  subjected  were 
illegal,  and  arose  from  the  spontaneous  petulance 
of  the  brutal  soldiery.  But  the  punishment  pro- 
perly commenced  with  scourging,  after  the  cri- 
minal had  been  stripped ;  hence  in  the  common 
form  of  sentence  we  find  "  summove,  lictor,  de- 
spolia,  verbera,"  See.  (Liv.  i.  26).  For  this  there 
are  a  host  of  authorities,  Liv.  xxvi.  13;  Q.  Curt, 
vii.  11;  Luc  de  Piscat.  2;  Jer.  Comment,  ad 
Matt,  xxvii.  26,  &c  It  was  inflicted  not  with 
the  comparative]  v  mild  virgae,  but  the  more  ter- 
rible flagellum  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  3 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  24,  25), 
which  was  not  used  by  the  Jews  (Dent.  xxv.  3). 
Into  these  scourges  the  soldiers  often  stuck  nails, 
pieces  of  bone,  &c.  to  heighten  the  pain  (the 
jutoTif  aoT/MryoAtrH)  mentioned  by  Athenaeus, 
&c  ;  fiagrum  pecumis  ossibus  catenation,  Apul.), 
which  was  often  so  intense  that  the  sufferer  died 
under  it  (Ulp.  de  Poenis,  1.  viii.).  The  scourging 
generally  took  place  at  a  column,  and  the  one  to 
which  our  Lord  was  bound  was  seen  by  Jerome, 
Prudentius,  Gregory  of  Tours,  &c,  and  is  still 
shown  at  several  churches  among  the  relics.  In 
our  Lord's  case,  however,  this  infliction  seems 
neither  to  have  been  the  legal  scourging  after  the 
sentence  (Val.  Max.  i.  7  ;  Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  v.  28, 
ii.  14,  §9),  nor  yet  the  examination  by  torture 
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(Acts  mi.  24),  but  rather  a  scourging  before  the 
sentence,  to  excite  pity  and  procure  immunity 
from  further  punishment  (Luke  xxiii.  22  ;  John 
xix.  1) ;  and  if  this  view  be  correct,  the  e}pa- 
7<\X»ira5  in  Matt,  xxvii.  20  is  retrospective,  as 
so  great  an  anguish  could  hardly  have  been  en- 
dured twice  (see  Poli  Synopsis,  ad  he.).  How 
severe  it  was  is  indicated  in  prophecy  (Ps.  xxxv. 
15 ;  Is.  1. 6).  Vossius  considers  that  it  was  partly 
legal,  partly  tentative  (Harm.  Pass.  v.  13). 

The  criminal  carried  his  own  cross,  or  at  any 
rate  a  part  of  it  (Plut,  dt  its  qui  sen,  &c.  9 ; 
Artemid.  Oneirocr.  ii.  61  ;  John  xix.  17,  Pati- 
bulttm  ferat  per  urbem,  demde  affigatur  cruci, 
Plant.  Carbonar.).  Hence  the  term  Furcifer, — 
cross  bearer.  This  was  prefigured  by  Isaac  carry- 
ing the  wood  in  Gen.  xxii.  6,  where  even  the  Jews 
notice  the  parallel ;  and  to  this  the  fathers  fantas- 
tically applied  the  expression  in  Is.  ix.  6,  "  the  go- 
vernment shall  be  upon  his  shoulder."  They  were 
sometimes  scourged  and  goaded  on  the  way  (Plaut. 
Hostel,  i.  1,  52).  "  In  some  old  figures  we  see 
our  Lord  described  with  a  table  appendent  to  the 
fringe  of  his  garment,  set  full  of  nails  and  pointed 
iron"  (Jer.  Taylor,  Life  of  Christ,  iii.  xr.  2. 
Haerebas  /A/no  quod  tuteras.  Cypr.  de  Pas.  p.  50) . 
[Simon  of  Cyrene.] 

The  place  of  execution  was  outside  the  city 
("  post  urbem,"  Cic.  Verr.  v.  66 ;  "  extra  portam," 
Plaut.  Mil.  01.  ii.  4,  6 ;  1  K.  xxi.  13 ;  Acts  vii. 
58 ;  Heb.  xiii.  12  ;  and  in  camps  "  extra  vallum  "), 
often  in  some  public  road  (Quinct.  Decl.  275)  or 
other  conspicuous  place  like  the  Campus  Martins 
(Cic  pro  Sabirio),  or  some  spot  set  apart  tor  the 
purpose  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.).  This  might  sometimes  be 
a  hill  (Val.  Max.  vi.) ;  it  is  however  merely  tra- 
dition to  call  Golgotha  a  hill ;  in  the  Evangelists  it 
is  called  toVoj  [Calvary].  Arrived  at  the 
place  of  execution,  the  sufferer  was  stripped  naked 
(Artemid.  Oneirocr.  ii.  58),  the  dress  being  the  per- 
quisite of  the  soldiers  (Matt,  xxvii.  35 ;  Dig.  xlviii. 
20,  6) ;  possibly  not  even  a  cloth  round  the  loins 
was  allowed  him ;  at  least  among  the  Jews  the  rule 
was  "  that  a  man  should  be  stoned  naked,"  where 
what  follows  shows  that  "  naked "  must  not  be 
taken  in  its  restricted  sense.  The  cross  was  then 
driven  into  the  ground,  so  that  the  feet  of  the 
condemned  were  a  foot  or  two  above  the  earth 
(in  pictures  of  the  crucifixion  the  cross  is  gene- 
rally much  too  large  and  high),  and  he  was  lifted 
upon  it  (agere,  excurrere,  tollere,  ascendere  in 
crucem;  Prudent,  xspl  art<f>.  Plaut.  Mostel. 
'Crucisalus.'  Id.  Bacch.  2,  3,  128.  ianryoy,  Ijyoy, 
liyov  tit  iKpovrikos,  Greg.  Naz.),  or  else  stretched 
upon  it  on  the  ground,  and  then  lifted  with  it, 
to  which  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  in  a  lost 
prophecy  quoted  by  Barnabas  (Ep.  12),  tray 
\ikoy  KAiff;  koI  iywrf  (Pearson  on  Creed,  Acts 
iv.).  The  former  method  was  the  commoner,  for 
we  often  read  (as  in  Esth.  vii.  10,  &c.)  of  the  cross 
being  erected  beforehand,  in  terrorem.  Before  the 
nailing  or  binding  took  place  (for  which  see 
Cross),  a  medicated  cup  was  given  out  of  kindness 
to  confuse  the  senses  and  deaden  the  pangs  of  the 
sufferer  (I'rov.  xxxi.  6),  usually  of  olyos  to-jivo- 
pw/tsVor  or  \i\i$ayttn4yot,  as  among  the  Jews 
(Lightfoot,  Hot.  Hebr.  ad  Matt,  xxvii.),  because 
myrrh  was  soporific.  Our  Lord  refused  it  that  his 
senses  might  be  clear  (Matt,  xxvii.  34 ;  Mark  xv. 
23.  Maimon.  Sanhed.  xiii.) '  St.  Matt,  calls  it  Iffoi 
/lira  'xoA.i}»  (fOD),  an  expression  used  in  reference 
to  Ps  lxix.  21,  but  not  strictly  accurate.  This 


mercifully  intended  draught  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  spongeful  of  vinegar  (or  posca,  the  common 
drink  of  Roman  soldiers,  Spart.  ffadr. ;  Plaut.  Mil. 
01.  iii.  2,  23),  which  was  put  on  a  hyssop-stalk  and 
offered  to  our  Lord  in  mocking  and  contemptuous 
pity  (Matt,  xxvii.  48 ;  Luke  xxiii.  36) ;  this  He 
tasted  to  allay  the  agonies  of  thirst  (John  xix.  29). 

Our  Lord  was  crucified  between  two  "  thieves" 
or  "malefactors"  (then  so  common  in  Palestine, 
Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  6,'  &c),  according  to  prophecy  (Is. 
liii.  12) ;  and  was  watched  according  to  custom  by 
a  party  of  four  soldiers  (John  xix.  23)  with  their 
centurion  (kovctM*,  Matt,  xxvii.  66 ;  miles  qii 
cruces  assurabat,  Petr.  Sat.  iii.  6;  Plut.  Vit. 
Cleom.  38),  whose  express  office  was  to  prevent 
the  sumption  of  the  body.  This  was  necessary 
from  the  lingering  character  of  the  death,  which 
sometimes  did  not  supervene  even  for  three  days, 
and  was  at  last  the  result  of  gradual  benumbing 
and  starvation  (Euseb.  viii.  8 ;  Sen.  Prot.  3). 
But  for  this  guard,  the  persons  might  have  been 
taken  down  and  recovered,  as  was  actually  done 
in  the  case  of  a  friend  of  Joseph  us.  though  only 
one  survived  out  of  three  to  which  the  same 
Sspawtla  ea-ifieXesmm)  was  applied  ( Vit.  75). 
Among  the  Convulsionnaires  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.  women  would  be  repeatedly  crucified,  and 
even  remain  on  the  cross  three  hours ;  we  are  told 
of  one  who  underwent  it  23  times  (Encycl.  Metr. 
s.  v.  Cross) ;  the  pain  consisted  almost  entirely  in 
the  nailing,  and  not  more  than  a  basonfnl  of 
blood  was  lost.  Still  we  cannot  believe  from  the 
Martyrologies  that  Victorinus  (crucified  head- 
downwards)  lived  three  days,  or  Timotheus  and 
Maura  nine  days.  Fracture  of  the  legs  (Plaut. 
Poen.  iv.  2,  64)  was  especially  adopted  by  the 
Jews  to  hasten  death  (John  xix.  31),  and  it  was 
a  mitigation  of  the  punishment,  as  observed  by 
Origen.  But  the  unusual  rapidity  of  our  Lord's 
death  was  due  to  the  depth  of  His  previous  agonies 
(which  appears  from  his  inability  to  bear  his  own 
cross  far )  and  to  his  mental  anguish  (Schoettgen, 
Hor.  Heb.  vi.  3 ;  De  pass.  Messiae),  or  may  be 
sufficiently  accounted  for  simply  from  peculiarities 
of  constitution.  There  is  no  need  to  explain  the 
"  giving  up  the  ghost "  as  a  miracle  (Heb.  v.  7  ?), 
or  say  with  Cyprian,  Prerento  carnificis  officio,  spi- 
ritual spmte  dimisit  (adv.  Dernetr.)  Still  less  can 
the  common  cavil  of  infidelity  be  thought  note- 
worthy, since  had  our  Lord  been  in  a  swoon  the 
piercing  of  his  pericardium  (proved  by  the  appear- 
ance of  lymph  and  blood)  would  have  ensured  death. 
(See  Eschenbach  Opnsc.  Med.  de  Sernatore  non  ap- 
parmter  serf  vers  mortuo,  and  Gruner  de  morte 
Christi  non  synoptici,  quoted  by  Jahn  in  the  Arch. 
Bibl.)  Pilate  expressly  satisfied  himself  of  the  actual 
death  by  questioning  the  centurion  (Mark  xv.  44) ; 
and  the  omission  of  the  breaking  of  the  legs  in  this 
case  was  the  fulfilment  of  a  type  (Ex.  xii.  46). 
Other  modes  of  hastening  death  were  by  lighting 
fires  under  the  cross  (hence  the  nicknames  Sar- 
mentitii and  Semaxii,  Tert.  Apolog.  50),  or  letting 
loose  wild  beasts  on  the  crucified  (Suet.  Ner.  49). 

Generally  the  body  was  suffered  to  rot  on  the 
cross  (Cic.  Tunc.  Q.  i.  43 ;  Sil.  Hal.  viii.  486),  by 
the  action  of  sun  and  rain  (Herod,  iii.  12),  or  to  lie 
devoured  by  birds  and  beasts  (Apul.  de  Aur.  Asin. 
6 ;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  16,  48 ;  Juv.  xiv.  77).  Sepulture 
was  generally  therefore  forbidden,  though  it  might 
be  granted  as  a  special  favour  or  on  grand  occasions 
(Ulp.  1.  ix.  De  off.  Pascons.).  Bnt  in  consequence 
of  Deut.  xxi.  22,  23,  an  express  national  exception 
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tu  made  in  favour  of  the  Jews  (Matt,  xxvii.  58  ; 
cf.  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  5,  §2). 

Having  thus  traced  the  whole  process  of  cruci- 
fixion, it  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  manner  of 
death,  and  the  kind  of  physical  suffering  endured, 
which  we  shall  very  briefly  abridge  from  the  trea- 
tise of  the  physician  Richter  (in  Jabn's  Arch.  Bibl.). 
These  are,  1.  The  unnatural  position  and  violent 
tension  of  the  body,  which  cause  a  painful  sensation 
from  the  least  motion.  2.  The  nails  being  driven 
through  parts  of  the  hands  and  feet  which  are 
full  of  nerves  and  tendons  (and  yet  at  a  distance 
from  the  heart),  create  the  most  exquisite  anguish. 
3.  The  exposure  of  so  many  wounds  and  lacera- 
tions brings  on  inflammation,  which  tends  to  become 
gangrene,  and  every  moment  increases  the  poignancy 
of  suffering.  4.  In  the  distended  parts  of  the  body 
more  blood  flows  through  the  arteries  than  can  be 
carried  back  into  the  veins :  hence  too  much  blood 
finds  its  way  from  the  aorta  into  the  head  and 
stomach,  and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  head  become 
pressed  and  swollen.  The  general  obstruction  of 
circulation  which  ensues  causes  an  internal  excite- 
ment, exertion,  and  anxiety,  more  intolerable  than 
death  itself.  5.  The  inexpressible  misery  of  gra- 
dually increasing  and  lingering  anguish.  To  all 
which  we  may  add,  6.  Burning  and  raging  thirst. 

This  accursed  and  awful  mode  of  punishment 
was  happily  abolished  by  Constantine  (Sozom.  i.  8), 
probably  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  (see  Lips. 
de  Cruce,  iii.  15),  although  it  is  curious  that  we 
have  no  more  definite  account  of  the  matter.  "  An 
edict  so  honourable  to  Christianity,"  says  Gibbon, 
"  deserved  a  place  in  the  Theodosian  code,  instead 
of  the  indirect  mention  of  it  which  seems  to  result 
from  the  comparison  of  the  5th  and  18th  titles  of 
the  9th  book"  (ii.  154,  note). 

An  explanation  of  the  other  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  crucifixion  belongs  rather  to  a  commentary 
than  a  dictionary.  On  the  types,  and  prophecies 
of  it,  besides  those  adduced,  see  Cypr.  Testim.  it. 
20.  On  the  resurrection  of  the  saints,  see  Lightfoot 
ad  Matt,  xxvii.  52  (there  is  a  monograph  by  Gebft- 
verius — Dissert,  de  Besur.  sanctorum  cum  Christo). 
On  other  concomitant  prodigies,  see  Schoettgen, 
Hot.  Hebr.  et  Talmud,  vi.  3,  8.  [Darkness  ; 
Cross.]  The  chief  authorities  are  quoted  in  the 
article,  and  the  ancient  ones  are  derived  in  part 
from  Lipsius ;  of  whose  most  interesting  treatise, 
De  Cruce,  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition, 
with  notes,  would  be  very  acceptable.  On  the 
points  in  which  our  Lord's  crucifixion  differed 
from  the  ordinary  Jewish  customs  see  Othonis 
Lex.  Rabbinicum,  s.  v.  Supplicia;  Bynaeus  de 
Morte  J.  Christi ;  Vossius,  Harm.  Passionis ; 
Carpzov,  Apparat.  Crit.  p.  591,  sq.  8k.  [F.W.F.] 

CBUSE,  a  word  employed  in  the  A.  V.,  appa- 
rently without  any  special  intention,  to  translate 
three  distinct  Hebrew  words. 

1.  Tzappachath,  DPIBV  (from  nDV,  a  root  with 
the  idea  of  width ;  comp.  ampulla,  from  amplus). 
Some  cine  to  the  nature  of  this  vessel  is  perhaps 
afforded  by  its  mention  as  being  full  of  water  at 
the  head  of  Saul  when  on  his  uight  expedition  after 
David  (1  Sara.  xxvi.  11,  12, 16),  and  also  of  Elijah 
(IK.  xix.  6).  In  a  similar  case  in  the  present  day 
this  would  be  a  globular  vessel  of  bine  porous  clay 
— the  ordinary  Gaza  pottery — about  9  inches  dia- 
meter, with  a  neck  of  about  3  inches  long,  a  small 
handle  below  the  neck,  and  opposite  the  handle  a 
straight  spout,  with  an  orifice  about  the  size  of  a 


straw,  through  which  the  water  is  drunk  or  sucked. 
The  form  is  common  also  in  Spain,  and  will  be 
familiar  to  many  from  pictures  of  Spanish  life.  A 
similar  globular  vessel  probably  contained  the  oil 
of  the  widow  of  Zarephath  (1  K.  xvii.  12, 14,  16). 
For  the  "  box  "  or  '*  horn  "  in  which  the  consecrated 
oil  was  carried  on  special  occasions  see  Oil. 

2.  The  noise  which  these  vessels  make  when 
emptied  through  the  neck  is  suggestive  of  the 
second  term,  Bakbook,  p13p3,  probably  like  the 

Greek  bombulos,  $ifi0v\os,  an  onomatopoietic  word. 
This  is  found  but  twice — a  "  cruse  of  honey,"  1  K. 
xiv.  3 ;  and  an  "  earthen  bottle,"  Jer.  xix.  1. 

3.  Apparently  very  different  from  both  these  it 
the  other  term,  Tzettachah,  twfat  (found  also  in 
the  forms  rPr6v  and  nnW),  from  a  root  ib'i), 
signifying  to  sprinkle ;  or  perhaps  from  to 
ring,  the  root  of  the  word  for  cymbal.  This  was 
probably  a  flat  metal  saucer  of  the  form  still  com- 
mon in  the  East.  It  occurs  2  K.  ii.  20,  "  erase ;" 
xxi.  13,  "  dish ;"  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13,  "  pons ;"  also 
Prov.  xix.  24,  xxvi.  15,  where  the  figure  is  ob- 
scured by  the  choice  of  the  word  "  bosom."  [G.] 

crystal  (iraoj ,  rr$> ;  ta\os,  «p*<rr*A- 

A»s;  rritrum,  cristallus).  The  word  is 
translated  "  crystal"  in  Job  xxviil.  17,  where  some 
precious  substance  is  meant.  It  comes  from  the 
root  1pT>  to  be  pure,  and  probably  signifies  glass  of 

the  purest  and  most  precious  kind.  It  occurs  onlv 
in  this  passage.  [Glass.] 

ITTj?  is  rendered  "  crystal"  in  Ez.  i.  22,  but  in 
other  passages  of  the  0.  T.  "  ice  and  frost."  It  is 
derived  from  fTIp,  to  make  smooth,  to  make  bald. 

The  word  KpiaraWos,  in  Rev.  iv.  6,  xxii.  1,  means 
ice  (Hesych.  fcpoWaAAo;  to  iremrybs  8$<op  irwb  Kp\h 
oux).  But  it  also  has  a  second  meaning,  and  sig- 
nifies a  mineral  substance  clear  and  transparent 
like  ice,  and  is  so  used  by  St.  Jolin.        [W.  D.] 

CUBIT.  [Measures.] 

CUCKOO;  A.  V.  CtJCKOW  Adpoj; 

lams),  a  bird  found  in  the  list  of  unclean  birds  in 
Lev.  xi.  16  and  Deut.  xiv.  15.  Referring  it  to  the 
root  C|nt^,  to  make  thin,  Gesenius  considers  that  the 

sea-gull  is  meant,  because  of  the  smallriess  of  its 
body  in  comparison  with  its  apparent  size  and 
spread  of  wing.  Bochart  suggests  the  bird  called 
by  the  Greeks  xin^os.  This  is  a  light  sea-bird  of 
the  petrel  kind,  the  character  of  which  agrees  with 
the  etymology  of  t\TX&.    (Suidas:  Kfrnfos  eTJot 

ipyiov  o(mirov  [o  \tyilitvos  Adpor]  (art  Si 
xovipov  Kal  MirXeov  rots  Ktt/uuriy.)  K4r<pos 
is  the  rendering  of  the  Graeeo-Venetian  version  in 
Lev.  "  [W.  D.] 

CUOUMBEBS  are  named  twice  in  the  A.  V., 
and  once  in  the  Apocrypha,  where  Iv  <riicvty>dVa.  is 
translated  "  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers."  In 
Num.  xi.  5  cucumbers  are  mentioned  among  the 
vegetable  products  of  Egypt,  which  the  mixed 
multitude  regretted,  when  in  the  wilderness. 

The  Hebrew  word  is  D'St^p  {o-ikvoI  or  olnvts, 

cucumeres),  which  is  the  plural  form  of  KtP!?. 

The  Talmudists  have  fllCp,  and  the  Phoenicians 
2  B2 
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bad  the  word  Kov<rlp.*(ao  (Diosc.  it.  152),  which 
is  probably  "1VO  Nt?p  "  cucumber  of  Egypt" 
=  <rUvs  iypiot.  The  same  name  for  cucumber 
exists  in  all  the  cognate  languages.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  cucumbers  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  see 
Forskal,  Flora  Aegypt.  p.  169;  Celsii,  Hierobot. 
ii.  249.  The  root  of  the  word  is  KB>j3,  which 
seems  to  contain  the  notion  of  hardness  and 
heaviness. 

From  the  same  root  comes  HCpD,  a 
garden  of  cucumbers,  which  occurs  in  Is. 
i.  8.   The  LXX.  render  n8?j?D  by  <rutvb- 

paror,  and  the  Vulg.  by  cucumerarium. 
The  plant  referred  to  is  the  cucumis  chaU 
of  Linnaeus.  It  is  abundant  in  Egypt, 
where  it  grows  and  ripens  rapidly.  [W.  IX] 

CUMMIN  (Jb3;  ko)uvo¥;  cyminum),  one  of 

the  cultivated  plants  of  Palestine,  mentioned  by 
Isaiah  (xxviii.  25,  27)  as  not  being  threshed  in  the 
ordinary  way  in  which  wheat  was  threshed,  but 
with  a  rod ;  and  again  by  our  Saviour  as  one  of 
the  crops  of  which  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  paid 
tithe.  It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant  something  like 
fennel  (Cuminum  sativum,  Linn.).  The  seeds  have 
a  bitterish  warm  taste  with  an  aromatic  flavour. 
It  was  used  in  conjunction  with  salt  as  a  sauce 
(Plin.  ziz.  8).  The  Maltese  are  said  to  grow 
cummin  at  the  present  day,  and  to  thresh  it  in  the 
manner  described  by  Isaiah.  [W.  D.] 

CUP.  The  chief  words  rendered  "  cup"  in  the 
A.  V.  are,  1.  Dl3 ;  norfipiov ;  calix:  2.  JlitVp, 
only  in  plural ;  <nt<nrtua ;  crateres :  3.  JP33  ; 
Kivtv ;  scyphits :  see  also  further  words  Basin 
and  Bowl.  The  cups  of  the  Jews,  whether  of 
metal  or  earthenware,  were  possibly  borrowed,  in 
point  of  shape  and  design,  from  Egypt  and 
from  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  celebrated  in 
that  branch  of  workmanship 
{II.  ixiii.  743;  CW.  iv.  615, 
618).  Egyptian  cups  were  of 
various  shapes,  either  having 
handles  or  without  them.  In 
Solomon's  time  all  his  drink- 
ing vessels  were  of  gold,  none 
of  silver  (1  K.i.21).  Babylon 
is  compared  to  a  golden  cup 
(Jer.  li.  7). 

Assyrian  cups  from  Khorsa- 
bad  and  Nimroud  may  be  seen 
figured  in  Layard  (Sin.  ii.  303, 
304;  Nin.  and  Bab.  186, 190, 
192),  some  perhaps  of  Phoeni- 
cian workmanship,  from  which 
source  both  Solomon  and  the 
Assyrian  monarch  possibly  de- 
rived both  their  workmen  and 
the  works  themselves.  The 
cups  and  other  vessels  brought 
to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
may  thus  have  been  of  Phoe- 
nician origin  (Dan.  v.  2). 

On  the  bas-reliefs  at  Perse- 
polis  many  figures  are  repre- 
sented bearing  cups  or  vases 
which  may  fairly  be  taken  as 
types  of  the  vessels  of  that  sort 
describe:!  in  the  book  of  Esther  (Esth.  i.  7;  Niebuhr, 


CURTAINS 

Voyage,  ii.  106  ;  Chardin,  Voyages,  viii.  p.  268 ; 
PI.  lviii.).  The  great  laver,  or  "sea,"  was  made 
with  a  rim  like  the  rim  of  a  cup  (Cos),  "  with 
flowers  of  lilies"  (1  K.  vii.  26),  a  form  which  the 
Persepolitan  cups  resemble  (John,  Arch.  §144). 
The  common  form  of  modern  Oriental  cups  is  re- 
presented in  the  accompanying  drawing : — 


AaajTwi  cup  with  hnndle. 
(Layanl.tl.  803.) 


AMyrian  djtakhlg-cup. 
(Lajriud,  ll.  SIM.) 


EfiypUudrinking^upB,  onr-flnfa  at  the  real  liw.  (Lane.) 


The  use  of  gold  and  silver  cups  was  introduced 
into  Greece  after  the  time  of  Alexander  (Athen.  vi. 
229,30;  xi. 446, 465;  Birch,  Anc.  PoU.,ii.  109). 

The  cups  of  the  N.  T.,  vorfipia,  were  often  no 
doubt  formed  on  Greek  and  Roman  models.  They 
were  sometimes  of  gold  (Rev.  xvii.  4).  Diet  of 
Antiq.  art.  Patera.  [H.  W.  P.] 

CUP-BEARER  (nj5B>0  ;  oiVox*"  i  P»>- 
cerna),  an  officer  of  high  rank  with  Egyptian, 
Persian,  Assyrian,  as  well  as  Jewish  monarchs. 
The  chief  cupbearer,  or  butler,  to  the  king  of  Egypt 
was  the  means  of  raising  Joseph  to  his  high  position 
(Gen.  xl.  1-21,  xli.  9).  Rabshakeh,  who  was  sent 
by  Sennacherib  to  Hezekiah,  appears  from  his  name 
to  have  filled  a  like  office  in  the  Assyrian  court 
(2  K.  xviii.  17;  Ges.  p.  1225),  and  it  seems 
probable,  from  his  association  with  Rab-saris,  chief 
of  the  eunuch  (D^DT]),  and  from  Eastern  cus- 
tom in  general,  that  he  was,  like  him,  an  eunuch 
(Ges.  p.  973).  Herod  the  Great  had  an  establish- 
ment of  eunuchs,  of  whom  one  was  a  cupbearer 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  8,  1).  Nehemiah  was  cup- 
bearer to  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  king  of  Persia 
(Neh.  i.  11,  ii.  1).  Cupbearers  are  mentioned 
among  the  attendants  of  Solqmon  (1  K.  x.  5 ; 
comp.  Layard,  Nin.  ii.  324,  326).     [H.  W.  P.] 

CURTAINS.  The  Hebrew  terms  translated  in 
the  A.  V.  by  this  word  are  three : 

1.  Tereeoth,  rlffn?  ;  the  ten  "  curtains"  of  fine 
linen,  &c.,  each  28  cubits  long  and  4  wide,  and  also 
the  eleven  of  goats'  hair,  which  covered  the  Taber- 
nacle of  Moses  (Ex.  xxvi.  1-13 ;  xxxvi.  8-17).  The 
charge  of  these  curtains  and  of  the  other  textile 
fabrics  of  the  Tabernacle  was  laid  on  the  Gershonitos 
(Num.  iv.  25).  Having  this  definite  meaning,  the 
word  came  to  be  used  as  a  synonym  for  the  Taber- 
nacle— its  transitoriness  and  slightness;  and  is  so 
employed  in  the  sublime  speech  of  David,  2  Sam. 
vii.  2  (where  "  curtains  "  should  be  "the  curtain"), 
and  1  Chr.  xvii.  1.  In  a  few  later  instances  the 
word  bears  the  more  general  meaning  of  the  sides  of 
a  tent ;  as  in  the  beautiful  figure  of  Is.  liv.  2  (where 
"habitations"  should  be  "tabernacles,"  nUSETQ, 
poetic  word  for  "  tents  ") ;  Jer.  iv.  20,  x.  20  fhere 
"  tabernacle"  and  "  tent"  are  both  one  word,  /Hit 
=tent);  Ps.  civ.  2  (where  "stretch,"  JtM,  is  the 
word  usually  employed  for  extending  a  tent).  Also 
specially  of  nomadic  people,  Jer.  xlix.  29 ;  Hab.  iii. 
7 ;  Cant.  i.  5  (of  the  block  hair-doth  of  which  the 
tents  of  the  real  Bedoueen  are  still  composed). 
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2.  Mcaac,  T|DO  ;  the  "  hanging'*  for  the  doo> 

Tay  of  the  tabernacle,  Ex.  zzri  36,  7,  xxxv.  15, 
xxxvi.  37,  xxxix.  38,  xl.  5 ;  Num.  iii.  25,  iv.  25 : 
and  also  for  the  gate  of  the  court  round  the  taber- 
nacle, Ex.  xxvii.  16,  xxxt.  17,  xxxviii.  18,  xxxix. 
40,  xl.  33;  Num.  iii.  26,  if.  26.  Amongst  these 
the  rendering  "  curtain  "  occurs  but  once.  Num.  iii. 
26;  while  "hanging"  is  shared  equally  between 
Masac  and  a  very  different  word — Kelai,  ♦J)'??. 
The  idea  in  the  root  of  Masac  seems  to  be  of  shield- 
ing or  protecting  C]3D ;  Gee.  951).  If  this  be  so, 
the  Masac  may  hare  been  not  a  curtain  or  veil, 
but  an  awning  to  shade  the  entrances — a  thing  na- 
tural and  common  in  the  fierce  sun  of  the  East  (see 
one  figured  in  Fergusson's  Nineveh  and  Perstpolis, 
p.  184).  Bnt  the  nature  of  this  and  the  other 
textile  fabrics  of  the  tabernacle  will  be  best  examined 
under  Tabernacle. 

Besides  "  curtain "  and  "  hanging,"  Masac  is 
rendered  "covering"  in  Ex.  xxxt.  12,  xxxix.  34, 
xl.  21 ;  Num.  iv.  5 ;  2  Sam.  rrii.  19 ;  Ps.  cv.  39 ; 
Is.  xxii.  8. 

3.  D6k,  p"l.  There  is  nothing  to  guide  us  to 
the  meaning  of  this  word.  It  is  found  but  once  (Is. 
xl.  22),  in  a  passage  founded  on  the  metaphor  of  a 
tent.  *  [G.] 

CUSH  (B"ia  ;  Xowri ;  Aethiopis,  and  Chusi), 
a  Benjamite  mentioned  only  in  the  title  to  Ps.  vii. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  this  title  to  be  of 
great  antiquity  (Eviald,  Psalmen,  9).  Cush  was 
probably  a  follower  of  Saul,  the  head  of  his  tribe, 
and  had  sought  the  friendship  of  David  for  the 
purpose  of  "  rewarding  evil  to  him  who  was  at 
peace  with  him  " — an  act  in  which  no  Oriental  of 
ancient  or  modern  times  would  see  any  shame,  but, 
if  successful,  the  reverse.  Happily,  however,  we 
may  gather  from  verse  15  that  he  had  not  suc- 
ceeded. 

CUSH  (6*13 ;  Xois ;  C/ais  (Gen.  x.  6,  7,  8 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  8,  9,  10) ;  AWtowia,  Altlorts,  Aethi- 
opia ;  Cushite  TO,  AMHoty,  Aethiops ;  pi. 
DTO,  fern.  JVBta),  the  name  of  a  son 

of  Ham,  apparently  the  eldest,  and  of  a  territory  or 
territories  occupied  by  his  descendants.  1.  In  the 
genealogy  of  Noah's  children  Cush  seems  to  be  an 
individual,  for  it  is  said  "Cush  begat  Nimrod " 
(Gen.  x.  8;  1  Chr.  i.  10).  If  the  name  be  older 
than  his  time  he  may  have  been  called  after  a  country 
allotted  to  him.  The  following  descendants  of  Cush 
are  enumerated : — his  sons,  Seba,  Havilah,  Sabtah 
or  Sabta,  Baamah,  and  Sabtechah  or  Sabtecha ;  his 
grandsons,  the  sons  of  liaamah,  Sheba  and  Dedan ; 
and  Nimrod,  who,  as  mentioned  after  the  rest, 
seems  to  have  been  a  remoter  descendant  than  they, 
the  text  not  necessarily  proving  him  to  have  been 
a  son.  The  only  direct  geographical  information 
given  in  this  passage  is  with  reference  to  Nimrod, 
the  beginning  of  whose  kingdom  was  in  Babylonia, 
and  who  afterwards  went,  according  to  the  reading 
which  we  prefer,  into  Assyria,  and  founded  Ni- 
neveh and  other  cities.  The  reasons  for  our  pre- 
ference are,  (1 .)  that  if  we  read  "  Out  of  that 
land  went  forth  Asshur,"  instead  of  "be  went 
forth  [into]  Asshur,"  i.  e.  Assyria,  there  is  no  ac- 
count given  but  of  the  "beginning"  of  Nimrod's 
kingdom;  and  (2.)  that  Asshur  the  patriarch  would 
seem  here  to  be  quite  out  of  place  in  the  genealogy. 
2.  Cush  as  a  country  appears  to  be  African  in  all 


passages  except  Gen.  ii.  13.  We  may  thus  distin- 
guish a  primaeval  and  a  post-diluvian  Cush.  The 
former  was  encompassed  by  Gihon,  the  second  river 
of  Paradise :  it  would  seem  therefore  to  have  been 
somewhere  to  the  northward  of  Assyria.  It  is 
possible  that  Cush  is  in  this  case  a  name  of  a 
period  later  than  that  to  which  the  history  relates, 
bnt  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  was  of  the  earliest 
age,  and  that  the  African  Cush  was  named  from 
this  older  country.  Host  ancient  nations  thus  con- 
nected their  own  lands  with  Paradise,  or  with 
primaeval  seats.  In  this  manner  the  future  Para- 
dise of  the  Egyptians  was  a  sacred  Egypt  watered 
by  a  sacred  Nile ;  the  Arabs  have  told  of  -the  ter- 
restrial Paradise  of  SheddAd  the  son  of  'A'd,  as 
sometimes  seen  in  their  deserts ;  the  Greeks  located 
the  all-destroying  floods  of  Ogyges  and  Deucalion  in 
Greece ;  and  the  Mexicans  seem  to  have  placed  a 
similar  deluge  in  America ;  all  carrying  with  them 
their  traditions  and  fixing  them  in  the  territories 
where  they  established  themselves.  The  Cushan 
mentioned  in  Hab.  (iii.  7)  has  been  thought  to  be 
an  Asiatic  post-diluvian  Cush,  but  it  is  most  rea- 
sonable to  hold  that  Cushan-rishathaim  is  here  in- 
tended [C08HAN],  In  the  ancient  Egyptian  in- 
scriptions Ethiopia  above  Egypt  is  termed  Keesh  or 
Kesh,  and  this  territory  probably  perfectly  corre- 
sponds to  the  African  Cush  of  the  Bible.  The 
Cushites  however  had  clearly  a  wider  extension,  like 
the  Ethiopians  of  the  Greeks,  but  apparently  with 
a  more  definite  ethnic  relation.  The  settlements 
of  the  sons  and  descendants  of  Cush  mentioned  m 
Gen.  x.  may  be  traced  from  Meroe  to  Babylon,  and 
probably  on  to  Nineveh.  We  have  not  Alone  the 
African  Cush,  but  Seba  appears  to  correspond  to 
Meroe,  other  sons  of  Cush  are  to  be  traced  in  Ara- 
bia [Arabia,  Kaahah,  &c.],  and  Nimrod  reigned 
in  Babylonia,  and  seems  to  have  extended  his  rule 
over  Assyria.  Thus  the  Cushites  appear  to  have 
spread  along  tracts  extending  from  the  higher  Nile 
to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Philological  and 
ethnological  data  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 
There  are  strong  reasons  for  deriving  the  non-Se- 
mitic primitive  language  of  Babylonia,  variously 
called  by  scholars  Cushite  and  Scythic,  from  an 
ante-Semitic  dialect  of  Ethiopia,  and  for  supposing 
two  streams  of  migration  from  Africa  into  Asia  in 
very  remote  periods ;  the  one  of  Nigritians  through 
the  present  Malayan  region,  the  other  and  later 
one,  of  Cushites,  "  from  Ethiopia  properly  so  called, 
through  Arabia,  Babylonia,  and  Persia,  to  Western 
India  (Genesis  of  the  Earth,  #c.,  pp.  214,  5). 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  brought  forward  remarkable 
evidence  tending  to  trace  the  early  Babylonians  to 
Ethiopia ;  particularly  the  similarity  of  their  mode 
of  writing  to  the  Egyptian,*  and  the  indication  in 
the  traditions  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  of  *'  a  con- 
nexion in  very  early  times  between  Ethiopia, 
Southern  Arabia,  and  the  cities  on  the  Lower  Eu- 
phrates," the  Cushite  name  of  Nimrod  himself  as  a 
deified  hero,  being  the  same  as  that  by  which 
Meroe'  is  called  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  (Raw- 
linson's  Herod,  i.  pp.  442,  8).  History  affords 
many  traces  of  this  relation  of  Babylonia,  Arabia, 
and  Ethiopia.  Zerah  the  Cushite  (A.  V.  "  Ethio- 
pian ")  who  was  defeated  by  Asa,  was  most  probably 
a  king  of  Egypt,  certainly  the  leader  of  an  Egyptian 


*  Ideographic  writing  seems  characteristic  of  Tu- 
ranian nations ;  at  least  such  atone  have  kept  to  it, 
partly  or  wholly,  in  spite  of  their  after  knowledge  ol 
phonetic  characters. 
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army:  the  dynasty  then  ruling  (the  22nd)  bean 
names  that  have  caused  it  to  be  supposed  to  hare  had 
a  Babylonian  or  Assyrian  origin,  as  Sheshonk,  Shi- 
shak,  Sheshak;  Namuret,  Nimrod;  Tekrut,  Teklut, 
Tiglath.  The  early  spread  of  the  Hizraites  illua- 
trates  that  of  the  Cushites  [Caphtok]  :  it  may 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  one  great  system  of  mi- 
grations. On  these  grounds  we  suppose  that  these 
Hamite  races,  very  soon  after  their  arrival  in  Africa, 
began  to  spread  to  the  east,  to  the  north,  and  to  the 
west;  the  Cushites  establishing  settlements  along 
the  southern  Arabian  coast,  on  the  Arabian  shore 

•  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  in  Babylonia,  and  thence 
onwards  to  the  Indus,  and  probably  northward  to 
Nineveh ;  and  the  Mizraites  spreading  along  the 
south  and  east  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  part 
of  the  north  shore,  and  in  the  great  islands.  These 
must  have  been  sea-taring  peoples,  not  wholly  un- 

j  like  the  modern  Malays,  who  have  similarly  spread 
on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  may  be 
always  traced  where  very  massive  architectural  re- 
mains are  seen,  where  the  native  language  is  partly 
Turanian  and  partly  Semitic,  and  where  the  native 

-  religion  is  partly  cosmic  or  high-nature  worship, 

'  and  partly  fetishism  or  low  nature-worship.  These 
indications  do  not  fail  in  any  settlement  of  Cushites 
or  Mizraites  with  which  we  are  well  acquainted. 
[Ethiopia.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

CUSHAN  (Jt?W;  hWonts;  Aethiopia,  Hab. 

iii.  7),  possibly  the  same  as  Cushan-rishathaira 
(A.  V.  Chushan-)  king  of  Mesopotamia  (Judg.  iii. 
8,  10).  The  order  of  events  alluded  to  by  the  pro- 
phet seems  to  favour  this  supposition.  First  he 
appears  to  refer  to  former  acts  of  Divine  favour 
(ver.  2) ;  he  then  speaks  of  the  wonders  at  the 
giving  of  the  Law,  *'  God  came  from  Teman,  and 
the  Holy  One  from  mount  Paran  " ;  and  he  adds, 
"  I  saw  the  tents  of  Cushan  in  affliction:  [and]  the 
tent-curtains  of  the  land  of  Midian  did  tremble,"  as 
though  referring  to  the  fear  of  the  enemies  of 
Israel  at  the  manifestations  of  God's  favour  tor 
His  people.  Cushan-rishathaira,  the  first  recorded 
oppressor  of  the  days  of  the  Judges,  may  have  been 
already  reigning  at  the  time  of  the  entrance  into 
Palestine.  The  Midianites,  certainly  allied  with  the 
Moabites  at  that  time,  feared  the  Israelites  and 
plotted  against  them  (Num.  xxii.,  xxiii.,  xxiv.,  xxv.) ; 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  Balaam  was  scot  for  from 
Aram  (xxiii.  7),  perhaps  the  Aram-naharaim  of  the 
oppressor.  Habakkuk  afterwards  alludes  to  the 
crossing  of  Jordan  or  the  lied  Sea,  or  both  (ver. 
8-10,  15),  to  the  standing  still  of  the  sun  and 
moon  (11),  and  apparently  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Canaanites  (12, 13, 14).  There  is  far  less  reason  for 
the  supposition  that  Cushan  here  stands  for  an  Asiatic 
Cuab    [Cho8H.ah-  Kishath  aim.]      [R.  S.  P.] 

OTTSH'I  (*B»13  ;  Xowrf ;  Chusi),  a  name  occur- 
ring more  than  once  in  the  0.  T.  1.  One  of  the 
ancestors  of  Jehudi,  a  man  about  the  court  of  king 
Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14).  2.  Father  of  Zepha- 
niah  the  Prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1).  3.  (With  the 
article,  'Eftsn,  •'.  «.  "  the  Cushite,"  "  the  Ethio- 
pian i  Xoual ;  Chun)  a  man  apparently  attached 
to  Joab's  person,  but  unknown  and  unaccustomed 
to  the  king,  as  may  be  inferred  from  his  not  being 
recognised  by  the  watchman,  and  also  from  the 
abrupt  manner  in  which  he  breaks  his  evil  tidings 
to  David,  unlike  Ahimaaz  who  was  well  aware  of 
the  effect  they  were  sure  to  produce.  That  Cushi 
was  a  foreigner — as  we  should  infer  from  his  name 


— is  also  slightly  corroborated  by  his  ignorance  of 
the  ground  iu  the  Jordan  valley — '*  the  way  of  the 
*  Ciccar ' "  —  by  knowing  which  Ahimaaz  was 
enabled  to  outrun  him  (2  Sam.  xviii.  21,  22,  23, 
31,  32).  Ewald,  however,  conjectures  that  a  mode 
of  running  is  here  referred  to,  peculiar  to  Ahimaaz, 
and  by  which  he  was  recognised  a  long  distance  off 
by  the  watchman. 

OTJTH'AH  or  CDTH  (flftO,  TUB;  XovM, 
XoiB ;  Joseph.  Xovdos ;  Cuina),  one  of  the  coun- 
tries whence  Sludmaueser  introduced  colonists  into 
Samaria  (2  K.  xvii.  24,  30) ;  these,  intermixing 
with  the  remnant  of  the  ten  tribes,  were  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Samaritans,  who  were  called  Cu- 
thaeans  by  the  Jews,  and  are  so  described  in  the 
Chaldee  and  Talmud  (pi  Kara  r\v  'E/Spafvr 
yXSrrrav  XovOeuoi,  Kara  Sk  tV  'EAA^iw  2apa- 
pcirai,  Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  14,  §3).  The  position  of 
Cuthah  is  undecided ;  Joseph  us  speaks  of  a  river  of 
that  name  in  Persia,  and  fixes  the  residence  of  the 
Cuthaenns  in  the  interior  of  Persia  and  Media 
(Ant.  ix.  14,  §3,  x.  9,  §7).  Two  localities  have  been 
proposed,  each  of  which  corresponds  in  part,  but 
neither  wholly,  with  Josephus*  account.  For  the  one 
we  depend  on  the  statements  of  Arabian  geographers, 
who  speak  of  a  district  and  town  named  Kutha, 
between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  after  which  one 
of  the  canals  (the  fourth  in  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7)  was 
named ;  the  town  existed  in  the  time  of  Abulfeda, 
and  its  site  has  been  identified  with  the  ruins  of 
Towibah  immediately  adjacent  to  Babylon  (Ains- 
worth's  Assyria,  p.  165;  Knobel,  YCUurtafel,  p. 
252) ;  the  canal  may  be  the  river  to  which  Jo- 
sephus refers.  The  other  locality  corresponds  with 
the  statement  that  the  Cuthaeans  came  from  the 
interior  of  Persia  and  Media.  They  have  been 
identified »with  the  Cossaei,  a  warlike  tribe,  who 
occupied  the  mountain  ranges  dividing  those  two 
countries,  and  whose  lawless  habits  nude  them  a 
terror  even  to  the  Persian  emperors  (Strab.  xi.  524, 
xvi.  744).  They  were  never  wholly  subdued  until 
Alexander's  expedition;  and  it  therefore  appears 
doubtful  whether  Shalmaneser  could  have  gained 
sufficient  authority  over  them  to  effect  the  removal 
of  any  considerable  number;  their  habits  would 
have  made  such  a  step  highly  expedient,  if  prac- 
ticable. The  connexion  between  the  Samaritans  and 
the  Sidonians,  as  stated  in  their  letter  to  Alexander 
the  Great  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8,  §6,  xii.  5,  §5),  and 
between  the  Sidonians  and  the  Cuthaeans  as  expressed 
in  the  version  of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast  Pseudo- 
Jonathan  in  Gen.  x.  19,  who  substitutes  D"]TY13 
for  JHV,  and  in  the  Targum,  1  Chr.  I.  13,  where 
a  similar  change  is  made,  is  without  doubt  to  be 
referred  to  the  traditional  belief  that  the  original 
seat  of  the  Phoenicians  was  on  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  (Her.  i.  1).  [W.  I,.  B.] 

CUTTING  OFF  FROM  THE  PEOPLE. 
[Excommunication.] 

CUTTINGS  [IN  THE  FLESH]  (1.  TXHt?, 
$.  f.  0"*2>, 1,  m.,  both  from  OTP  (Buxtorf),  TOP 
(Gesen.' p.  1895),  cut:  2.  JIVTIJ,  from  Til,  «m 
(Gesen.  p.  264) ;  cWepfScs ;  mcuwac :  3.  JJpJ?p, 
».,  from  JHP,  engrave  (Gesen.  p.  1208) ;  yp&ituara 
artma ;  atigmata).  The  prohibition  (Lev.  xix.  28) 
against  marks  or  cuttings  in  the  flesh  for  the  dead 
must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  parallel  pas- 
sages (Lev.  xxi.  5;  Deut.  xiv.  1),  in  which  sliav- 
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log  the  head  with  the  some  view  it  equally  for- 
bidden. But  it  appeara  from  Jer.  xvi.  6,  7,  that 
some  outward  manifestation  of  grief  in  this  way 
was  not  wholly  forbidden,  or  was  at  least  tolerated. 
The  ground,  therefore,  of  the  prohibition  must  be 
sought  elsewhere,  and  will  be  found  in  the  super- 
stitious or  inhuman  practices  prevailing  among 
heathen  nations.  A  notion  apparently  existed  that 
self-inflicted  baldness  or  mutilation  had  a  propitia- 
tory efficacy  in  respect  of  the  manes  of  the  dead, 
perhaps  as  representing,  in  a  modified  degree,  the 
solemnity  of  human  or  animal  sacrifices.  Herodotus 
(iv.  71)  describes  the  Scythian  usage  in  the  case  of 
a  deceased  king,  for  whose  obsequies  not  fewer  than 
six  human  victims,  besides  offerings  of  animals  and 
other  effects,  were  considered  necessary.  An  ex- 
treme case  of  funereal  bloodshed  is  represented  on 
the  occasion  of  the  burial  of  Patroclus,  when  four 
horses,  two  dogs,  and  twelve  Trojan  captives  are 
offered  up  (It.  xxiii.  171,  176).  Together  with 
human  or  animal  sacrifices  at  funerals,  and  after 
these  had  gone  out  of  use,  the  minor  propitiatory 
acta  of  self-laceration  and  depilation  continued  in 
use  (//.  xxiii.  141 ;  Od.  iv.  197;  Virg.  Am.  iii. 
67,  with  Servius  ad  loc.  xii.  605;  Eurip.  Ale.  425 ; 
Seneca,  Hippol.  v.  1176,  1193).  Plutarch  says 
that  some  barbarians  mutilate  themselves  (De  Can- 
sol,  ad  Apollon.  p.  113,  vol.  vi.  Reiskc).  He  also 
says  that  Solon,  by  the  advice  of  Epimenides,  cur- 
tailed the  Athenian  practice  in  this  respect  (Solon. 
12-21,  vol.  i.  p.  184,  194).  Cicero  quotes  a  law 
of  the  twelve  tables  to  the  same  effect ;  "  mulieres 
genes  ne  radunto  "  (De  Leg.  ii.  23). 

Such  being  the  ancient  heathen  practice  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Law  should  forbid  similar  prac- 
tices in  every  case  in  which  they  might  be  used  or 
misconstrued  in  a  propitiatory  sense.  "Ye  shall 
not  make  cuttings  for  (propter)  the  ^lead  8*637 

(Lev.  xix.  28 ;  Ges.  731 ;  Spencer  de  Leg.  Hebr.  ii. 
xix.  404,  405). 

But  the  practice  of  self-mutilation  as  an  act  of 
worship  belonged  also  to  heathen  religious  ceremo- 
nies not  funereal.  The  priests  of  Baal,  a  Syrian 
and  also  an  Assyrian  deity,  cut  themselves  with 
knives  to  propitiate  the  god  "  after  their  manner  " 
(1  K.  xviii.  28).  Herodotus  says  the  Carians,  who 
resided  in  Europe,  cut  their  foreheads  with  knives 
at  festivals  of  Isis;  in  this  respect  exceeding  the 
Egyptians,  who  beat  themselves  on  these  occasions 
(Herod,  ii.  61).  This  shows  that  the  practice  was 
not  then  at  least  an  Egyptian  one.  Lucian,  speak- 
ing of  the  Syrian  priestly  attendants  of  this  mock 
deity,  says,  that  using  violent  gestures  they  cut 
their  arms  and  tongues  with  swords  (Lucian, 
Asin'is,  c.  37,  vol.  ii.  102,  Amst. ;  de  Dea  Syr. 
ii.  658,  681;  coinp.  Ez.  viii.  14).  Similar  prac- 
tices in  the  worship  of  Bellona  are  mentioned  by 
Lucan  (Phars.  i.  560),  and  alluded  to  by  Aelius 
Lampridius  (Comm.  p.  209),  by  Tertulllan  (Apol. 
9),  and  Lactantius  (Div.  Inttit.  i.  c.  21,  29, 
Paris).  Herodotus,  speaking  of  means  used  for 
allaying  a  storm,  uses  the  words  (vropa  vouvvrts, 
which  may  mean  cutting  the  flesh,  but  more  pro- 
bably offering  human  sacrifioes  (Herod,  vii.  191, 
ii.  119,  with  Schweighaeuser's  note ;  see  also  Virg. 
Am.  ii.  116 ;  Lucr.  i.  85). 

The  prohibition,  therefore,  is  directed  against 
practices  prevailing  not  among  the  Egyptians 
whom  the  Israelites  were  leaving,  but  among  the 
Syrians,  to  whom  they  were  about  to  become 
neighbours  (Selden,  de  Diis  Syria,  Syn.  ii.  c.  1). 


Practices  of  self-mutilation,  whether  propitiatory 
or  simply  funereal,  i.  e.  expressive  of  highly  excited 
feeling,  are  mentioned  of  the  modern  Persians  on 
the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  death  of  Ho- 
seyn,  at  which  a  man  is  paraded  in  the  character  of 
the  saint,  with  points  of  lances  thrust  into  his 
flesh.  At  funerals  also  in  general  the  women  tear 
their  hair  and  faces.  The  Circassians  express  grief 
by  tearing  the  flesh  of  their  foreheads,  arms,  and 
breasts.  The  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  offered 
human  sacrifices  both  at  funerals  and  festivals. 
The  Gosayens  of  India,  a  class  of  Brahniiuical 
friars,  endeavour  in  some  cases  to  extort  alms  by 
gashing  their  limbs  with  knives.  Among  the 
native  negro  African  tribes  also  the  practice  ap- 
pears to  prevail  of  offering  human  sacrifices  at  the 
death  of  chiefs  (Chardin,  Voyayea,  vi.  482,  ix.  58, 
490  ;  Olearius,  Travels,  p.  237  ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg. 
ii.  59 ;  Prescott,  Mexico,  i.  53,  63 ;  Peru,  i.  86 ; 
Elphinstone,  Hist,  of  India,  i.  116;  Stiab.  xv. 
711,  et  seq. ;  Niebuhr,  Voyages,  ii.  54;  Living- 
stone, Travels,  p.  318,  588 ;  Col.  Ch.  Chron.  no. 
exxxi.  179;  Muratori,  Anecd.  iv.  99,  100). 

But  there  is  another  usage  contemplated  more 
remotely  by  the  prohibition,  viz.,  that  of  printing 
marks  (tnl-fiima),  tattooing,  to  indicate  allegiance 
to  a  deity,  in  the  same  manner  as  soldiers  and 
slaves  bore  tattooed  marks  to  indicate  allegiance  or 
adscription.  This  is  evidently  alluded  to  in  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John  (xiii.  16,  xix.  20,  xvii.  5), 
xipayna  M  rrjs  X{,Pot  "l1  8«{iS»  koI  M  rav 
fur&Ktiy,  and,  though  in  a  contrary  direction,  by 
Ezekiel  (ix.  4),  by  St.  Paul  (Gal.  vi.  17),  in  the 
Revelation  (vii.  3),  and  perhaps  by  Isaiah  (xliv.  5) 
and  Zechariah  (xiii.  6).  Lucian,  speaking  of  the 
priests  of  the  Syrian  deity,  says,  <rri(ovrai  irdVres, 
ol  pikv  is  KOfnrovs,  ol  Si  is  augera*,  leal  arh  rovSt, 
UravTt  s  'Avvipuu  aiynatrotyopiovoi  (de  Dea  Syr. 
ii.  p.  684).  A  tradition,  mentioned  by  Jerome, 
was  current  among  the  Jews,  that  king  Jehoiakitn 
bore  on  his  body  marks  of  this  kind  which  were 
discovered  after  his  death  (Spencer,  de  Leg.  Hebr. 
ii.  xx.  410).  Philo,  quoted  by  Spencer,  describes 
the  marks  of  tattooing  impressed  on  those  who  sub- 
mitted to  the  process  in  their  besotted  love  for  idol- 
worship,  as  being  made  by  branding  (g-iMiptp  «■«»«- 
patiivtf,  Philo,  de  Monarch,  i.  819 ;  Spencer,  416). 
The  Arabs,  both  men  and  women,  are  in  the  habit 
of  tattooing  their  faces,  and  other  paits  of  tie  body, 
and  the  members  of  Brahminica)  sects  in  India  are 
distinguished  by  marks  on  the  forehead,  often  er- 
roneously supposed  by  Europeans  to  be  marks  of 
caste  (Niebuhr,  Desor.  de  VAr.  58 ;  Voyages,  i.  242 ; 
Wellsted,  Arabia,  ii.  206,  445  ;  Olearius,  Travels, 
299 ;  Elphinstone,  India,  i.  195).      [H.  W.  P.] 

CY'AMON  (Kvdfuny ;  Chelmon),  a  place  named 
only  in  Judith  vii.  3,  as  lying  in  the  plain  (abKdv, 
A.  V.  "  valley  ")  over  against  (i-riyam)  Esdrelom. 
If  by  "  Esdrelom  "  we  may  understand  Jezreel,  this 
description  answers  to  the  situation  of  the  modern 
village  Tell  Kaimin,  on  the  eastern  slopes  of 
Carmel,  on  a  conspicuous  position  •verleoking  the 
Kishon  and  the  great  plain  (Rob.  iii.  1 14 ;  Van  de 
Velde,  i.  330).  The  place  was  known  to  Eusebius 
(Kanpav£)  and  Jerome  (Cimand),  and  is  mentioned 
by  diem  in  the  Onemasticon.  They  identify  it 
with  Camox,  the  burial-place  of  Jair  the  Gileadite. 
Robinson  suggests  its  identity  with  Jokneam.  [G.] 

CYMBAL,  CYMBALS  (D^vVVorD.'rtat? ), 
a  percussive  musical  instrument,  from  77V.  Ui 
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tinkle  (comp.  his  two  ears  shall  tingle,  roS'XR, 
1  Sam.iii.  11,  and  a  fish-spear,  ^ySy,  Job  iU.  7); 
possibly  so  called  from  its  tinkling  sound.  The 
three  instruments  which  appear  to  have  been  most 
in  common  use  amongst  the  Hebrews  were  Nebel, 

^33,  Cinnoor,  "fas,  and  Talzel,  Two 
kinds  of  cymbals  ore  mentioned  in  Ps.  cl.  5, 
WX?  'SxSx,  "loud  cymbals,"  cymbala  bene- 
sonantia,  or  castagnettes,  and  ilJWTH  '^X^X, 
"  high-sounding  cymbals,"  cymbala  jutilatio'nis. 
The  former  consisted  of  four  small  plates  of  brass 
or  of  some  other  hard  metal ;  two  plates  were  at- 
tached to  each  hand  of  the  performer,  and  were 
smote  together  to  produce  a  loud  noise.  The  latter 
consisted  of  two  larger  plates,  one  held  in  each  hand, 
and  struck  together  as  an  accompaniment  to  other 
instruments.  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jeduthun,  the 
renowned  conductors  of  the  music  of  the  sanctuary, 
employed  the  "  loud  cymbals"  possibly  to  beat  time, 
and  to  give  the  signal  to  the  choir  when  it  was  to 
take  part  in  the  sacred  chant.  Lewis  says— but 
he  does  not  support  his  statement  by  any  authority 
— that  "  there  was  allowed  but  one  cymbal  to  be 
in  choir  at  once."  The  use  of  cymbals  was  not 
necessarily  restricted  to  the  worship  of  the  Temple 
or  to  sacred  occasions:  they  were  employed  for 
military  purposes,  as  also  by  the  Hebrew  women 
as  a  musical  accompaniment  to  their  national  dances. 
The  "  loud  cymbals  "  are  the  same  with 
A.  V.  "  cymbals,"  performed  on  by  the  band  which 
accompanied  David  when  he  brought  up  the  ark  of 
God  from  Kirjath-Jearim  (1  Chr.  xiii.  8). 

Both  kinds  of  cymbals  are  still  common  in  the 
East  in  military  music,  and  Niebuhr  often  refers  to 
them  in  his  travels.  "  II  y  a  chez  les  Orientaux," 
says  Hunk,  "deux  especes:  l'une  se  compose  de 
deux  petits  morceaux  de  bois  ou  de  fer  creux  et 
ronds  qu'on  ttent  entre  les  doigts  et  qui  sont 
connus  sous  le  nom  de  castagnettes;  1  autre  est 
composce  de  deux  demi-epheres  creuses  en  mental." 
Lampe  has  written  a  copious  dissertation  on  ancient 
cymbals,  and  his  work  may  be  consulted  with  ad- 
vantage by  those  who  desire  fuller  information  on 
the  subject. 

The  cymbals  used  in  modern  orchestras  and 
military  bands,  and  which  are  called  in  Italian 
piatti,  are  two  metal  plates  of  the  size  and  shape  of 
saucers,  one  of  which  is  fixed,  and  the  other  is  held 
by  the  performer  in  his  left  hand.  These  resemble 
very  closely  the  "  high-sounding  cymbals  "  of  old, 
and  they  are  used  in  a  similar  manner  to  mark  the 
rhythm,  especially  in  music  of  a  loud  and  grand 
character.  They  are  generally  played  by  the  person 
who  performs  on  the  large  side  drum  (also  an  instru- 
ment of  pure  percussion) ;  and  whilst  he  holds  one 
cymbal  in  his  left  hand,  he  strikes  it  against  the 
other  which  is  fixed  to  the  drum,  his  right  hand 
remaining  free  to  wield  the  drumstick,  as  the  large 
drum  is  only  struck  on  one  side  and  with  one  stick. 
In  practice  the  drum  and  the  cymbals  are  struck 
simultaneously,  and  an  effect  of  percussion  is  thus 
produced  which  powerfully  marks  the  time. 

The  noun  metzilloth,  found  in  Zech.  xiv. ' 

20,  is  regarded  by  some  critics  as  expressive  of  certain 
musical  instruments  known  in  the  age  of  the  second 
Temple,  and  probably  introduced  by  the  Israelites 
on  their  return  from  Babylon.  The  A.  V.  renders 
the  word  "  bells,"  supposing  it  to  be  derived  from 


CYPBU8 

The  most  generally  received  opinion,  how- 
ever, is,  that  they  were  concave  pieces  or  plates  oi 
brass  which  the  people  of  Palestine  and  Syria  at- 
tached to  horses  by  way  of  ornament.  (See  Men- 
delssohn's Preface  to  Book  of  Psalms ;  Kimchi,  Com- 
ment, in  he.;  Lewis,  Origines  Hebraeat,  Load. 
1724,  176-7;  Forkel,  Geschichte  d.  Musik ;  Jahn, 
Archaeology,  American  ed.,  cap.  v.  §96,  2 ;  Hunk, 
Palestine,  456;  Esendier,  Diction,  of  Music,  i. 
"2.)  [D.  W.  M.] 

CYPRESS  (nrW ;  LXX.  omits ;  iter).  Celsius 
(fiierob.  ii.  269,  70)  defends  the  rendering  of  the 
Vulg.  in  Is.  xliv.  14,  but  the  etymology  of  the 
word  from  PR,  to  be  hard  (as  in  Latin  we  get 
robur,  an  oak)  equally  well  suits  the  cypress. 
Van  de  Velde  describes  the  cypresses  of  Lebanon, 
and  there  is  great  probability  that  the  tree  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah  with  the  cedar  and  the  oak  is 
identical  with  the  Kvripiatros  of  Eccles.  xxiv.  13, 
1. 10.  The  evergreen  cypress  (cup.  sempervirens  of 
Linnaeus)  is  a  large  coniferous  tree  very  common  in 
Palestine.  Its  wood  is  flagrant,  very  compact  and 
heavy.  It  hardly  ever  rots,  and  was  much  used 
by  the  ancients  in  making  the  statues  of  their  gods. 
Pococke  has  observed  that  the  cypress  is  the  only 
tree  which  grows  towards  the  summits  of  Lebanon, 
and  that  at  a  considerable  altitude  its  form  is 
modified,  so  as  to  resemble  a  small  oak.  [Cedar.] 

Vw.  D.] 

CYTBUS  (K<irpor).  This  island  was  in  early 
times  in  close  commercial  connexion  with  Phoenicia ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  referred  to  in 
such  passages  of  the  0.  T.  as  Ez.  xxvii.  6. 
[Chittix.J  Josephus  makes  this  identification 
in  the  mot*  express  terms  (Xitipa  .  .  .  Kirpos 
aSrri  yvv  KaKurai;  Ant.  i.  6,  §1 ;  so  Epiphan. 
Haer.  xxx.  25).  Possibly  Jews  may  have  settled 
in  Cyprus  before  the  time  of  Alexander.  Soon 
after  his  time  they  were  numerous  in  the  island,  as 
is  distinctly  implied  in  1  Hacc.  xv.  23.  The  first 
notice  of  it  in  the  N.  T.  is  In  Acts  iv.  36,  where  it 
is  mentioned  as  the  native  place  of  Barnabas.  In 
Acts  xi.  19, 20  it  appears  prominently  in  connexion 
with  the  earliest  spreading  of  Christianity,  first  ss 
receiving  an  impulse  among  its  Jewish  population 
from  the  persecution  which  drove  the  disciples  from 
Jerusalem,  at  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  then  as 
furnishing  disciples  who  preached  the  gospel  to 
Gentiles  at  Antioch.  Thus  when  Paul  was  sent 
with  Barnabas  from  Antioch  on  his  first  missionary 
journey,  Cyprus  was  the  first  scene  of  their  labours 
(Acts  xiii.  4-13).  Again  when  Paul  and  Barnabas 
separated  and  took  ditlerent  routes,  the  latter  went 
to  his  native  island,  taking  with  him  his  relative 
Mark,  who  had  also  been  there  on  the  previous 
occasion  (Acts  xv.  39).  Another  Christian  of 
Cyprus,  Hnason,  called  "  an  old  disciple,"  and  there- 
fore probably  an  early  convert,  is  mentioned  Arts 
xxi.  16.  The  other  notices  of  the  island  are  purely 
geographical.  On  St.  Paul's  return  from  the  thiol 
missionary  journey,  they  "sighted"  Cyprus,  and 
sailed  to  the  southward  of  it  on  the  voyage  from 
Patara  to  Tyre  (ib.  3).  At  the  commencement 
of  the  voyage  to  Rome,  they  sailed  to  the  north- 
ward of  it,  on  leaving  Sidon,  in  order  to  be  under 
the  lee  of  the  land  (Acts  xxvii.  4),  and  also  in 
order  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  the  current, 
which  sots  northerly  along  the  coast  of  Phoenicia, 
and  westerly  with  considerable  force  along  Cilicia. 
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All  the  notices  of  Cyprus  contained  in  ancient 
writers  are  diligently  collected  in  the  great  work  of 
Meursius  (Meursii  Opera,  vol.  iii.  Flor.  1744). 
Situated  in  the  extreme  eastern  corner  of  the 
Mediterranean,  with  the  range  of  Lebanon  on  the 
east,  and  that  of  Taurus  on  the  north,  distinctly 
visible,  it  never  became  a  thoroughly  Greek  island. 
Its  religious  rites  were  half  Oriental  [Paphos], 
and  its  political  history  has  almost  always  been 
associated  with  Asia  and  Africa.  Cyprus  was  a 
rich  and  productive  island.  Its  fruits  and  flowers 
were  famous.  The  mountains  also  produced  metals, 
especially  copper.  This  circumstance  gives  us  an 
interesting  link  between  this  island  and  Judaea. 
The  copper  mines  were  at  one  time  farmed  to 
Herod  the  Great  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  4,  §5),  and 
there  is  a  Cyprian  inscription  (Boeckh,  No.  2628) 
which  seems  to  refer  to  one  of  the  Herods.  The 
history  of  Cyprus  is  briefly  as  follows :— After 
being  subject  to  the  Egyptian  king  Amasis  (Herod, 
ii.  182)  it  became  a  part  of  the  Persian  empire 
(ib.  iii.  19,  91),  and  furnished  ships  against  Greece 
in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  (ib.  vii.  90).  For  a 
time  it  was  subject  to  Greek  influence,  but  again 
became  tributary  to  Persia.  After  the  battle  of 
lssus,  it  joined  Alexander,  and  after  his  death  fell  to 
the  share  of  Ptolemy.  In  a  desperate  sea-fight  off 
Salamis  at  the  east  end  of  Cyprus  (B.C.  306)  the 
victory  was  won  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, — but 
the  island  was  recovered  by  his  rival,  and  after- 
wards it  remained  in  the  power  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  their  most  cherished 
possessions.  IV  became  a  Roman  province  (B.C. 
58)  under  circumstances  discreditable  to  Rome. 


Copper  Cora  of  Cyprus,  under  Kmp.  Clnudim. 
Ob..  [CL]AVmV8  .  CAE8A[rVL  He«dofEmp.«.le«.  Be.. 
Em  KoMINIoY  n[POKA]OY  AN0YHA  KYIIPKON. 


At  first  its  administration  was  joined  with  that  of 
Cilicia,  bnt  after  the  battle  of  Actinm  it  was 
separately  governed.  In  the  first  division  it  was 
made  an  imperial  province  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  12). 
From  this  passage  and  from  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  683)  it 
has  been  supposed  by  some,  as  by  Baronius,  that 
St.  Luke  used  the  word  irStraros  (proconsul), 
because  the  island  was  still  connected  with  Cilicia, 
by  others,  as  by  Grotius  and  Hammond,  that  the 
evangelist  employs  the  word  in  a  loose  and  general 
manner.  But,  in  fact,  Dion  Cassius  himself  dis- 
tinctly tells  us  (ib.  and  liv.  4)  that  the  emperor 
afterwards  made  this  island  a  senatorial  province ; 
so  that  St.  Luke's  language  is  in  the  strictest  sense 
correct.  Further  confirmation  is  supplied  by  coins 
and  inscriptions,  which  mention  other  proconsuls 
of  Cyprus  not  very  remote  from  the  time  of  Sebqius 
Paulus.  The  governor  appears  to  have  resided  at 
Paphos  on  the  west  of  the  island.  Under  the 
Roman  empire  a  road  connected  the  two  towns  of 
Paphos  and  Salamis,  as  appears  from  the  Pent. 
Table.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  this 
part  of  the  historv  of  Cvnrus  was  a  terrible  insur- 


rection of  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  which 
led  to  a  massacre,  first  of  the  Greek  inhabitants, 
and  then  of  the  insurgents  themselves  (Milman, 
Hist,  of  Jews,  iii.  Ill,  112).  In  the  9th  century 
Cyprus  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Saracens.  In  the 
12th  it  was  in  the  bands  of  the  Crusaders,  under 
our  king  Richard  I.  Materials  for  the  description  of 
Cyprus  are  supplied  by  Pococke  and  Von  Hammer. 
But  see  especially  Engel's  Kypros,  Berlin,  1843,  and 
Ross's  Reisen  nach  Kos,  Halikarnassos,  Rhodos,  u. 
der  Insel  Cypem,  Halle,  1852.  [J.  S.  H.] 

CYBE'NE  (KuprjM)),  the  principal  city  of  that 
part  of  northern  Africa,  which  was  anciently  called 
Cyrenaica,  and  also  (from  its  five  chief  cities) 
Pentapolitana.  This  district  was  that  wide  pro- 
jecting portion  of  the  coast  (corresponding  to  the 
modem  Tripoli),  which  was  separated  from  the 
territory  of  Carthage  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of 
Egypt  on  the  other.  Its  surface  is  a  table-land 
descending  by  terraces  to  the  sea ;  and  it  was  cele- 
brated for  its  climate  and  fertility.  It  is  ob- 
servable that  the  expression  used  in  Acts  ii. ,  10, 
"  the  parts  of  Libya  about  (««r«k)  Cyrene,"  exactly 
corresponds  with  a  phrase  used  by  Dion  Cassius 
(Ai0vti  i)  irtpi  Kvpfirriv,  liii.  12),  and  also  with 
the  language  of  Josephus  (7)  irpii  VLvrfrnir  Ai/Jii) ; 
Ant.  xvi.  6,  §1).  [Libya.] 

The  points  to  be  noticed  in  reference  to  Cyrene 
as  connected  with  the  N.  T.  are  these, — that,  though 
on  the  African  coast,  it  was  a  Greek  city;  that  the 
Jews  were  settled  there  in  large  numbers,  and  that 
under  the  Romans  it  was  politically  connected  with 
Crete,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  no  great  space 
of  sea.  The  Greek  colonisation  of  this  part  of 
Africa  under  Battus  began  as  early  as  B.C.  631 ; 
and  it  became  celebrated  not  only  for  its  commerce, 
but  for  its  physicians,  philosophers,  and  poets. 
After  the  dead)  of  Alexander  the  Great,  it  became 
a  dependency  of  Egypt.  It  is  in  this  period  that 
we  find  the  Jews  established  there  with  great  privi- 
leges. Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  introduced  them, 
because  he  thought  they  would  contribute  to  the 
security  of  the  place  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  ii.  4) :  they 
became  a  prominent  and  influential  class  of  the  com- 
munity {Ant.  xiv.  7,  §2);  and  they  afterwards 
received  much  consideration  from  the  Romans  (xvi. 
6,  §5).  See  1  Mace.  xv.  23.  We  learn  from 
Josephus  {Life,  76)  that  soon  after  the  Jewish 
war  they  rose  against  the  Roman  power.  Another 
insurrection  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  led  to  great 
disasters,  and  to  the  beginning  of  the  decay  which 
was  completed  under  the  Mohammedans.  It  was  in 
the  year  B.C.  75  that  the  territory  of  Cyrene 
(having  previously  been  left  to  the  Romans  as  a 
legacy  by  Apion,  son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon),  was 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province.  On  the  con- 
quest of  Crete  (b.c.  67)  the  two  were  united  in  one 
province,  and  together  frequently  called  CreU- 
Cyrene.  Under  Constantine  they  were  again 
separated.  [Crete.] 

The  notices  above  given  of  the  numbers  and  posi- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  Cyrene  (confirmed  by  Philo, 
who  speaks  of  the  diffusion  of  the  Jews  axb  rov 
rpbs  tu&irnv  KaTafiaSfum  ptxP1  vS*  bplar 
Mtioxtas,  adv.  Flacc.  p.  523)  prepare  us  for  the 
frequent  mention  of  the  place  in  the  N.  T.  in  con- 
nexion with  Christianity.  Simon,  who  bore  our 
Saviour's  cross  (Matt,  xxvii.  32;  Mark  xv.  21; 
Luke  xxiii.  26)  was  a  native  of  Cyrene.  Jewish 
dwellers  in  Cyrenaica  were  in  Jerusalem  at  Pente- 
cost (Acts  ii.  10).  They  even  gave  their  name  to 
one  of  the  synagogues  in  Jerusalem  (ib.  vi.  9). 
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Christian  converts  from  Cyrene  were  among  those 
who  contributed  actively  to  the  formation  of  the 
first  Gentile  church  at  Antioch  (ib.  xi.  20,),  and 
among  those  who  are  specially  mentioned  as  labour 
iug  at  Antioch  when  Baniabas  and  Saul  were  sent 
on  their  missionary  journey  is  Lucius  of  Cyrene  (ib. 
xiii.  1),  traditionally  said  to  have  been  the  tirst 
bishop  of  his  native  district.  Other  traditions  con- 
nect Mark  with  the  first  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity in  this  part  of  Africa. 

The  antiquities  of  Cyrene  have  been  illustrated 
in  a  series  of  recent  works.  See  Delia  Cella,  Viaggio 
da  Tripoli,  &c  Genoa,  1819;  Pacho,  Voyage  dans 
la  Marmarique,  la  Cyre"naique,  &c.  Paris,  1827- 
1829;  Trige,  lies  Cyrencnses,  Hath.  1848; 
Beechey,  Expedition  to  explore  the  north  coast  of 
Africa,  &c.  London,  1828;  Barth,  Wanderungen 
dweh  das  Punische  «.  Kyrenaische  Kustenland, 
Berlin,  1849;  Hamilton,  Wanderings  in  North 
Africa,  London,  18.r>6.  [J.  S.  H.] 


Tetntumcltni  (Attic  talent)  of  Cyrwic. 
Obv.  Sucral  ■ilpbium  phutt.   Rrt.  KYPA!   H«d  of  branlcd 
Jupiter  Amnw  lo  the  right. 


OYBETflUB  (Kv^moj,  Luke  ii.  2),  the  literal 
English  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Greek  name, 
which  is  itself  the  Greek  form  of  the  Roman  name 
QciRnnJS  (not  Quirinius ;  see  Meyer,  in  foe.  ; 
Sueton.  Tiber.  49  ;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  30,  iii.  48).  The 
full  name  is  Publius  Sulpicius  Quirinus.  He  was 
consul  A.u.c.  742,  B.C.  12,  and  made  governor  of 
,  .Syria  after  the  banishment  of  Archelaus  in  a.d.  6 
(Joseph.  j4nf.  xvii.  13,  §5).  He  was  sent  to  make 
an  enrolment  of  property  in  Syria,  and  made  ac- 
cordingly, both  there  and  in  Judaea,  a  census  or 
Inroypaxpli  (Joseph.  I.  c,  and  xviii.  1,  §1).  But 
this  census  seems  in  Luke  (ii.  2)  to  be  identified 
with  one  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  Christ,  when  Sentius  Saturninus  was  governor 
of  Syria.  Hence  has  arisen  a  considerable  difficulty, 
which  has  been  variously  solved,  either  by  sup- 
posing some  corruption  in  the  text  of  St.  Luke  (a 
supposition  which  is  not  countenanced  by  any  ex- 
ternal critical  evidence),  or  by  giving  some  unusual 
sense  to  his  words,  atrn  ij  oVoypcHfij  lrpirTH 
4y4vtro  fiytpoytiovTOS  rrjs  Ivptas  KvjrnWov. 
Many  commentators  and  chronologists,  e.g.  Peri- 
zonius,  Usher,  Petavius,  Storr,  Tholuck,  Wieseler, 
would  render  this,  "  was  made  before  Q.  teas  go- 
vernor of  Syria"  by  a  usage  otherwise  confined  to 
St.  John  among  the  Evangelists.  But  this  is  very 
improbable,  both  in  itself  and  because  thus  there 
would  have  been  no  adequate  ground  for  inserting 
the  notice. 

An  unexpected  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
matter  lately,  which  renders  it  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  summaries  and  criticisms  of  the  various 
hypotheses,  such  as  that  in  Winer,  art.  Quirinius. 

A.  W.  Zumpt,  of  Berlin,  the  nephew  of  the  dis- 
tinguished grammarian,  in  his  Commentatio  de 
'  '  Syria  Bomanorum  provincial  a  Caesare  Augusto  ad 
T.  Vespasianum,  has  shown  it  to  be  probable  that 


Quiriuus  was  ttcice  governor  of  Syria.  This  he 
supports  by  the  following  considerations: — 

In  9  B.C.  Sentius  Saturninus  succeeded  M.Titius 
in  the  province  of  Syria,  and  governed  it  three 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  T.  Quintilius  Varus 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  5,  §2),  who,  as  it  appears,  re- 
mained governor  up  to  the  end  of  4  B.C.  Thence- 
forward we  lose  sight  of  him  till  he  is  appointed  to 
the  command  in  Germany,  in  which  he  lost  his  life 
in  A.D.  7.  We  also  lose  sight  of  the  governors  of 
Syria  till  the  appointment  of  P.  Sulpicius  Quirinus, 
in  a.d.  6.  Now  from  the  maxim  acted  on  by  Au- 
gustus (Dion.  Cass.  iii.  23),  that  none  should  hold 
an  imperial  province  for  less  than  three  or  more 
than  five  years,  Varus  cannot  have  been  governor 
of  Syria  during  the  twelve  years  from  B.C.  6  to 
a.d.  6.  Who  then  were  the  missing  governors? 
One  of  them  has  been  found,  L.  Volusius  Satuniinus, 
whose  name  occurs  as  "  legatus  Syriae  "  on  a  coin 
of  Antioch,  A.D.  4  or  5.  But  his  proconsulate  will 
not  611  the  whole  time,  and  one  or  two  governors 
must  be  supplied  between  Varus,  ending  4  B.C., 
and  Volusius,  4  or  5  A.D. 

Just  in  that  interval  falls  the  census,  of  which  it 
is  said  in  Luke  ii.  2,  that  it  vpurrn  iyivtro  yy*~ 
liovtiorros  rris  ivpias  Kvpnflov.  Could  Qui- 
rinus have  been  governor  at  any  such  time?  From 
Jan.  to  Aug.  B.C.  12  he  was  consul.  Soon  after 
that  he  triumphed  over  the  Homonadenses  [max 
expugnatis  per  Ciliciam  Homonadensium  castellis 
insignia  triumphi  adeptus,  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  48). 
Now  Zumpt  applies  the  exhaustive  process  to  the 
provinces  which  could  by  any  possibility  have  been 
under  Quirinus  at  this  time,  and  eliminates  from 
the  inquiry  Asia, — Pontus  and  Bithynia, — and  Ga- 
latia.  Cilicia  only  remains.  But  at  this  time,  as 
he  shows,  that  province  had  been  reduced  by  suc- 
cessive diminutions,  had  been  separated  (Dion. 
Cass.  liv.  4)  from  Cyprus,  and — as  is  shown  by  the 
history  of  the  misconduct  of  Piso  soon  afterwards, 
who  was  charged  with  having,  as  ex-governor  ot 
Syria,  attempted  repeterc  prooinciam  armis  (Tac. 
Ann.  iii.  12),  because  he  had  attacked  Celenderis,  a 
fort  in  Cilicia  (•&.  ii.  78-80)— attached  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria.  This  Zumpt  also  confirms  by  the 
accounts  in  Tacitus  (  Ann.  vi.  41,  xii.  55)  of  the 
Clitae,  a  seditious  tribe  of  Cilicia  aspera,  who  on 
two  occasions  were  repressed  by  troops  sent  by  the 
governors  of  Syria. 

Quirinus  then  appears  to  have  been  governor  ot 
Syria  at  some  time  during  this  interval.  But  at 
what  time  f  We  find  him  in  the  East  (Tac  Ann. 
iii.  48),  as  datiis  rector  C.  Caesari  Armeniam  06- 
tinenti ;  and  this  cannot  have  been  during  his 
well-known  governorship  of  Syria,  which  began  in 
a.d.  6 ;  for  Caius  Caesar  died  in  A.D.  4.  Zumpt, 
by  arguments  too  long  to  be  reproduced  here,  but 
very  stinking  and  satisfactory,  fixes  the  time  of  his 
first  governorship  at  from  u.c.  4  to  B.C.  1 ,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  M.  Lollius. 

It  is  true  this  does  not  quite  remove  our  diffi- 
culty. But  it  brings  it  within  such  narrow  limits, 
that  any  slight  error  in  calculation,  or  even  the  lati- 
tude allowed  by  the  words  tparrn  iyivtro,  might 
well  cover  it. 

In  the  passage  of  Tacitus  referred  to  more  than 
once  (Ann.  iii.  48),  we  learn  that  in  a.d.  21, 
Tiberius  asked  of  the  Senate  the  honour  of  a  public 
funeral  for  Quirinus.  The  historian  desciibes, 
however,  his  memory  as  not  being  popular  for  other 
reasons  (see  Ann.  iii.  22),  and  because  of  his  "  jor- 
dida  et  praepotens  senectut." 
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For  the  controversy  respecting  the  census  under 
Quirinus,  as  it  stood  before  Zumpt's  discovery,  see 
Winer,  ut  supra:  Greswell,  vol.  i.  Dissertation 
xii. ;  Browne's  Ordo  Saeclorum,  Appendix  ii.  40  ff. ; 
and  Wieseler,  Chronohgische  Synapse  der  tier  Evan- 
gelic*, 109  ff.  [H.  A.] 

CTBUS  (enfe,  or  Bnis,  i.e.  CorejA;  Kvpos ; 

probably  from  the  root  contained  in  the  Pers.  kohr, 
the  sun ;  Sans,  s&ra ;  so  Plut.  Artax.  c.  1 ;  cf. 
Gesen.  Thes.  s.  v.),  the  founder  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire (cf.  Dan.  vi.  28,  x.  1,  13;  2  Chr.  xxxri.  22, 
23),  was,  according  to  the  common  legend  (Herod,  i. 
107  ;  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2,  1),  the  son  of  Mandane,  the 
daughter  of  Astyages,  the  last  king  of  Media,  and 
Cambyses  a  Persian  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Achae- 
menidae*  In  consequence  of  a  dream,  Astyages,  it. 
is  said,  designed  the  death  of  his  infant  grandson,  but 
the  child  was  spared  by  those  whom  he  charged  with 
the  commission  of  the  crime  (Herod,  i.  109  ff.), 
and  Cyrus  grew  up  in  obscurity  under  the  name  of 
Agra  dates  (Strab.  xv.  729).  His  real  parentage 
was  discovered  by  the  imperious  spirit  which  he 
displayed  while  yet  a  boy  (Herod,  i.  114),  and 
when  he  grew  up  to  manhood  his  courage  and 
genius  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Persians.  The 


tyranny  of  Astyages  had  at  that  time  alienated 
a  large  faction  of  the  Medes,  and  Cyrus  headed  a 
revolt  which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the 
Median  king  B.C.  559,  near  Pasargadae  (Murgh-Aub, 
Strab.  xv.  730).  After  consolidating  the  empire 
which  he  thus  gained,  Cyrus  entered  on  that  career 
of  conquest  which  has  made  him  the  hero  of  the 
east.  In  B.C.  546  (?)  he  defeated  Croesus,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Lydia  was  the  prize  of  his  success. 
While  his  general  Harpagus  was  engaged  in  com- 
pleting the  reduction  of  Asia  Minor,  Cyrus  turned 
his  arms  against  the  Babylonians.  Babylon  fell 
before  his  army,  and  the  ancient  dominions  of 
Assyria  were  added  to  his  empire  (B.O.  538).  The 
conquest  of  Babylon  opened  the  way  for  greater 
designs.  It  is  probable  that  Cyrus  planned  an 
invasion  of  Egypt ;  and  there  are  traces  of  campaigns 
in  Central  Asia,  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
attempted  to  extend  his  power  to  the  Indus  (Ctes. 
Pers.  cc.  5  ff.).  Afterwards  he  attacked  the  Mas- 
sage tae,  and  according  to  Herodotus  (i.  214 ;  ct 
Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  2,  1)  he  fell  in  a  battle  against 
them  B.C.  529  (Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  301  ff.). 
His  tomb  is  still  shown  at  Pasargadae  (Air.  Exp. 
M.  vi.  29)i  the  scene  of  his  first  decisive  victory 
(Rawlinson,  Herod,  i.  p.  351). 


Tomb  or  Cyruo  at  tturf.A*>i,  the  »nctool  ftubrgMu*. 


It  is  impossible  to  insist  upon  the  details  of  the  | 
outline  thus  sketched.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus 
Cyrus  was  already  regarded  as  the  national  hero  of 
Persia,  and  his  history  had  received  various  popular 
embellishments  (Herod.  I.  95  j  cf.  iii.  18,  160; 
Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  2, 1).  In  the  next  century  Xeno- 
phon  chose  him  as  the  hero  of  his  romance,  and 
fact  and  fiction  became  thenceforth  hopelessly  con- 
fused in  classical  writers.  But  in  the  absence  of 
authentic  details  of  his  actions,  the  empire  which  he 
left  is  the  best  record  of  his  power  and  plans. 
Like  an  Oriental  Alexander  he  aimed  at  universal 
dominion ;  and  the  influence  of  Persia,  like  that  of 

*  In  an  inscription  he  is  described  as  "  Son  of 
Cambyses,  the  powerful  king"  (Col.  Rawlinson,  on 
Herod,  i.  107). 

°  It  seems  unnecessary  to  enter  into  tbe  question 
of  the  identity  of  the  Cyrus  of  Scripture  and  profane 
history,  though  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Munchcs- 


Greece,  survived  the  dynasty  from  which  it  sprung. 
In  every  aspect  the  reign  of  Cyrus  marks  an  epoch 
in  universal  history.  The  fall  of  Sardis  and  Baby- 
lon was  the  starting-point  of  European  life ;  and  it 
is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  beginning  of  Grecian 
art  and  philosophy,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Roman 
constitution  synchronize  with  the  triumph  of  the  Arian 
race  in  the  east  (cf.  Niebuhr,  Oesch.  Ass.  p.  232), 
But  while  the  position  which  Cyrus  occupied 
with  regard  to  the  nations  of  the  world  is  strikingly 
significant,  the  personal  relations  to  God's  people, 
with  which  he  is  invested  in  the  Scriptures,  are 
full  of  a  more  peculiar  interest.1" 

ter  that  the  Cyrus  of  Herodotus  is  the  Nebuchadnes- 
zar  of  tbe  Bible  has  found  advocates  in  Germany 
(Pressel,  s.  v.  Cyrus  in  Herzog's  Encyklop.).  It  it 
impossible  that  the  great  conqueror  of  Isaiah  can  b»> 
merely  a  satrap  of  Xerxes. 
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Hitherto  the  great  kings,  with  whom  the  Jews 
lad  been  brought  into  contact,  had  been  open 
oppressors  or  seductive  allies;  but  Cyrus  was  a 
generous  liberator  and  a  just  guardian  of  their  rights. 
An  inspired  prophet  (Is.  xliv.  28)  recognised 
in  him  "  a  shepherd  "  of  the  Lord,  an  "  anointed  " 
king  (Is.  ilv.  1 ;  iVB>t),  Messiah  ;  re;  xpurrf  M0"! 
Christo  meo) ;  and  the  title  seemed  to  later  writers 
to  invest  him  with  the  dignity  of  being  in  some 
sense  a  type  of  Christ  himself  (Hieron.  Coram,  in 
Is.  xlv.  1).  His  successes  are  connected  in  the  pro- 
phecy with  their  religious  issue ;  and  if  that  appear 
to  be  a  partial  view  of  history  which  represent*  the 
restoration  of  a  poor  remnant  of  captive  Israelites 
to  their  own  land  as  the  final  cause  of  his  victories 
(Is.  xliv.  28-xlv.  4),  it  may  be  answered  that  the 
permanent  efforts  which  Persia  has  wrought  upon 

*  the  world  can  be  better  traced  through  the  Jewish 
people  than  through  any  other  channel.  The  laws, 
the  literature,  the  religion,  the  very  ruins  of  the 
material  grandeur  of  Persia  have  passed  away ;  and 
still  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the  effects  which 
they  produced  in  preparing  the  Jews  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  last  mission.  In  this  respect  also 
the  parallel,  which  has  been  already  hinted,  holds 
good.  Cyrus  stands  out  clearly  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  east,  as  Alexander  nfterwards  of  the 

•'west.  The  one  led  to  the  development  of  the  idea 
of  order,  and  the  other  to  that  of  independence. 
Ecclesiastically  the  first  crisis  was  signalised 
by  the  consolidation  of  a  Church;  the  second  by 
the  distinction  of  sects.  The  one  found  its  outward 
embodiment  in  *'  the  great  Synagogue ;"  the  other 
in  the  dynasty  of  the  Asmonaeans. 
The  edict  of  Cyrus  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 

"Temple  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  22-3;  Ezr.  i.  1-4,  iii.  7, 
iv.  3,  v.  13, 17,  vi.  3)  was  in  fact  the  beginning 
of  Judaism;  and  the  great  changes  by  which  the 
nation  was  transformed  into  a  church  are  clearly 
marked. 

1 .  The  lesson  of  the  kingdom  was  completed  by 
the  captivity.  The  sway  of  a  temporal  prince  was 
at  length  felt  to  be  at  best  only  a  faint  image  of 
that  Messianic  kingdom  to  which  the  prophets 
pointed.  The  royal  power  had  led  to  apostasy  in 
Israel,  and  to  idolatry  in  Judah ;  and  men  looked 
for  some  other  outward  tbmi  in  which  the  law 
might  be  visibly  realized.  Dependence  on  Persia 
excluded  the  hope  of  absolute  political  freedom  and 
offered  a  sure  guarantee  for  the  liberty  of  religious 
organization. 

2.  The  captivity  which  was  the  punishment 
of  idolatry  was  also  the  limit  of  that  sin.  Thence- 
forth the  Jews  apprehended  fully  the  spiritual 
nature  of  their  faith,  and  held  it  fast  through  per- 
secution. At  the  same  time  wider  views  were 
opened  to  them  of  the  unseen  world.  The  powers 
or  good  and  evil  were  recognised  in  their  action  in 
the  material  world,  and  in  this  way  some  preparation 
was  made  for  the  crowning  doctrine  of  Christianity. 

3.  The  organization  of  the  outward  Church  was 
connected  with  the  purifying  of  doctrine,  and 
served  as  the  form  in  which  the  truth  might  be 
realised  by  the  mass.  Prayer — public  and  private 
—assumed  a  new  importance.  The  prophetic  work 
came  to  an  end.  The  Scriptures  were  collected. 
The  "  law  was  fenced "  by  an  oral  tradition. 
Synagogues  were  erected,  and  schools  formed. 
Scribes  shared  the  respect  of  priests,  if  they  did  not 
supersede  them  in  popular  regard. 

4.  Above  all,  the  bond  by  which  "  the  people 
.of  God  "  was  held  together  was  at  length  felt  to 
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be  religious  and  not  local,  nor  even  primarily 
national.  The  Jews  were  incorporated  in  different 
nations,  and  still  looked  to  Jerusalem  as  the  centre 
of  their  faith.  The  boundaries  of  Canaan  were 
passed ;  and  the  beginnings  of  a  Spiritual  dispensa- 
tion were  already  made  when  the  "Dispersion" 
was  established  among  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
(oomp.  Niebuhr's  Qesch.  Assure  und  Babels,  224  ft'. ; 
Ewald,  Qesch.  d.  Yotkes  Israel,  iv.  CO  ff;  Jost, 
Qesch.  d.  Judenthums,  i.  13  ff.).  [Dispersioh 
of  the  Jews.]  [B.  K.  W.] 


D 

DAB'ABEH  (TO;  AcftM;  Alex.  Atfpit; 

Dabereth),  Josh.  xxi.  28.  This  name  is  incorrectly 
spelt  in  the  A.  V.,  and  should  be  Daberath; 
which  see. 

DA  B'BA  8HETH  (ntS'a'n ;  Baitipafia;  Alex. 

Aaj9dV#cu ;  Debbaseth),  a  town  on  the  boundary  of 
Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  1 1  only). 

DAB'EBATH  (with  the  art,  in  Josh.  JVO'nn  • 

-  :  t  -  ' 

Aafitpdi ;  Alex.  AaflpiS ;  in  Chron.  by  double 
copying,  tV  A«0«pl  koI  tV  Aafldp ;  Dabereth), 
a  town  on  the  boundary  of  Zebulun  ^Josh.  xix.  12) 
named  as  next  to  Chisloth-Tabor.  In  the  list  of 
Levitical  cities  however  in  1  Chr.  vi.  72,  and  in 
Josh.  xxi.  28  (where  the  name  in  the  original  is 
the  same,  though  in  the  A.  V.  "  Dabareh  ),  it  is 
stated  as  belonging  to  Issachar.  It  is  no  doubt  the 
Dabaritta  (AafiaplTrav  f«£un)  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus  (B.  J.  ii.  21,  §3).  Under  Ihe  name  of 
Debarieh  it  still  lies  at  the  western  foot  of  Taboi 
(ii.  350).  A  tradition  mentioned  by  Van  de  Yelde 
(ii.  374)  makes  this  the  scene  of  the  miracle  on  the 
lunatic  child  performed  by  our  Lord  after  His  de- 
scent from  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii. 
14).   But  this  event  probably  took  place  far  away. 

[G.J 

DA'BRIA,  one  of  the  five  swift  scribes  who 
recorded  the  visions  of  Esdras  (2  Esd.  xiv.  24; 
comp.  37,42). 

DACO'BI  (Aanoip ;  Alex.  AoKovjSi;  Accuba), 
1  Esd.  v.  28,  [Akkub.] 

DADDE'US,  or  SADDE'US  (1  Esd.  viii. 
45,  46),  a  name  which  answers  to  the  Greek 
\oSScuos,  or  AoAStuos,  which  is  itself  a  corruption 
of  Iddo  (Ezr.  viii.  17),  arising  out  of  the  preceding 
word  b}}.    [Iddo.]  [b.  F.  W.] 

DA'GON  (fm,  Aiymv,  a  diminutive  of 
a  fish,  used  in  a  sense  of  endearment :  cf.  Gesen. 
7%es.  s.  v.),  apparently  the  masculine  (I  Sam.  v. 
3,4;  Sanction,  p.  28 ;  Movers,  Phoenix,  i.  1 44)  cor- 
relative of  Atargatis  [Atarqatis],  was  the  na- 
tional god  of  the  Philistines.  The  most  famous 
temples  of  Dagon  were  at  Gaza  (Judg.  xvi.  21-30) 
and  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  v.  5,  6  ;  1  Chr.  x.  10).  The 
latter  temple  was  destroyed  by  Jonathan  in  the 
Maccabaean  wars  (1  Mace.  x.  83,  4,  xi.  4 ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  4,  §5).  Traces  of  the  worship  of  Dagon 
likewise  appear  in  the  names  Caphar-Dagon  (near 
Jamnia),  and  Beth-Dagon  in  Jndah  (Josh.  xv.  41) 
andAsher(Josh.xix.27).  [Beth-Daoom.1  Dnecn 
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was  represented  with  the  face  and  hands  of  a  man 
mid  the  tail  of  a  fish  (1  Sam.  v.  5). 

In  the  Babylonian 
mythology  the  name 
Dagon,  Odakon  ('ClSi- 
K»y)  is  applied  to  a 
fish-like  being  who 
"  rose  from  the  waters 
of  the  Red  Sea  (Be- 
rosus,  in  Niebuhr, 
Gesch.  Assart,  p.  477) 
ns  one  of  the  great 
benefactors  of  men." 
Niebuhr  appears  to 
identify  this  being  with 
the  Phoenician  god,  but 
Rnwlinson  (Herodotus,  i.  523  ff.)  regards  them  as 
wholly  distinct.  It  may  have  been  from  a  confusion 
with  the  Babylonian  deity  that  the  Phoenician  Dagon 
has  been  compared  with  Ztvs  ipirpios,  the  author 
of  agriculture  (Philo  Bybl.  ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  i. 
10  ;  Sanction,  p.  32),  as  if  the  name  were  connected 
with  \i\  corn  (Xirmy,  Philo). 
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Pbli-god.    From  KbofMbfttl. 
(Ujnrd.) 


nt*god.   From  Nimroud.  (L»y»nl.) 


The  fish-like  form  was  a  natural  emblem  of  fruit- 
fulness,  and  as  such  was  likely  to  be  adopted  by 


PUj-flud  on  K«tna  In  BriUah  Humim.  (Larvd.) 


seafaring  tribes  in  the  representation  of  their  gods. 
Various  kinds  of  fish  were,  as  is  well  known, 
objects  of  general  worship  among  the  Egyptians 
(Herod,  ii.  72  ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  812).    [B.  V.  W.] 

DAI'SAN  (Aatffdv ;  Alex.  Aeo-aV ;  Desanon), 
t  Esd.  v.  31.  [Rezih  ;  by  the  commonly  repeated 
change  of  R,  "I,  to  D,  1.] 

DALAI'AH  (trfn-,  AoAoafa  ;  Dalaia).  The 
sixth  son  of  Elioenai,  a  descendant  of  the  royal 
family  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

DALMANTF'THA  (AaKnavoM).  In  Matt, 
xv.  39  it  is  said  that  Jesus  "  came  into  the  borders 
of  Magdala,"  while  in  Mark  viii.  10  we  read  that 
He  "  came  into  the  regions  (<t>  tA  pipit)  °f  Dal- 
manutha."  From  this  we  may  conclude  that  Dal- 
manutha  was  a  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  near  Magdala.  The  latter  stood  close  upon 
the  shore,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  little  plain  of 
Gennesaret.  [Magdala.]  Immediately  south  of  it 
a  precipitous  nill  juts  out  into  the  sea.  Beyond 
this,  about  a  mile  from  Magdala,  a  narrow  glen 
breaks  down  from  the  west.  At  its  mouth  are 
some  cultivated  fields  and  gardens,  amid  which, 
just  by  the  beach,  are  several  copious  fountains, 
surrounded  by  heavy  ancient  walls,  and  the  ruins 
of  a  village.  The  place  is  called  'Ain-tl-Bdrideh, 
"  the  cold  Fountain."  Here  in  all  probability  is 
the  site  of  the  long  lost  Dalmanutha.    [J.  L.  P.] 

DALMATIA  (AaAjuaTfa),  a  mountainous  dis- 
trict on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  ex- 
tending from  the  river  Naro  in  the  S.  to  the  Savus 
in  the  N.  It  formed  a  portion  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Illyricum  subsequently  to  Tiberias'  expe- 
dition, a.d.  9.  St.  Paul  sent  Titus  there  (2  Tim. 
iv.  10) :  he  himself  had  preached  the  Gospel  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  (Rom.  xv.  19),  for  the 
boundaries  of  Illyricum  and  Dalmatia  were  not  well 
defined,  and  the  two  names  were,  at  the  time  St. 
Paul  wrote,  almost  identical.  [W.  L.  B.] 

DALTHON  QteV'?;  AeXatfi-,  some  MSS. 
koI  bSt\4>6v ;  Delphoti),  the  second  of  the  ten  sons 
of  Haitian ;  killed  by  the  Jews  on  the  13th  of  Adar 
(Esth.  ix.  7). 

DAM'ABIS  (Adjiapir),  an  Athenian  woman 
converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Paul's  preaching 
(Acts  xvii.  34).  Chrysostom  {de  Sacerdotio,  ir. 
7),  and  others  held  her  to  have  been  the  wife  of 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  but  apparently  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  she  is  mentioned  together 
with  him  in  this  passage.  Grotius  and  Hemstferhuis 
think  the  name  should  be  Ad^iaAii,  which  is  fre- 
quently found  as  a  woman's  name ;  but  the  per- 
mutation of  A  and  p  was  not  uncommon  both  in 
pronunciation  and  writing.  We  hare  Kp'i&aros 
and  K\t$aros,  flcijKdXoi  and  Atoxipos,  $oinoAos 
and  alyiKoptis,  from  the  obsolete  trope*  or  k6\u, 
euro,  oolo  (Lobeck  on  Phrynichus,  p.  652).  [H.  A.] 

DAMAS  CUS  (p&£H ;  Aafuuritis ;  Damas- 
cus) is  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  has  at  all  times 
been  one  of  the  most  important,  of  the  cities  of 
Syria.  It  is  situated  in  a  plain  of  vast  size  and  of 
extreme  fertility,  which  lies  east  of  the  great  chain 
of  Anti-Libanus,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert.  This 
fertile  plain,  which  is  nearly  circular,  and  about 
30  miles  in  diameter,  is  due  to  the  river  Barada,  ] 
which  is  probably  the  "  Abana  "  of  Scripture.  This 
stream,  rising  high  up  on  the  western  flank  of  Anti- 
Libanus,  forces  its  way  through  the  chain,  running 
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for  tome  time  among  the  mountains,  till  suddenly 
it  bursts  through  a  narrow  cleft  upon  the  open 
country  east  of  the  hills,  and  diffuses  fertility  far  and 
wide.  [ A u ana  .]  "  From  the  edge  of  the  moun- 
tain-range," says  a  modern  traveller,  "you  look 
down  on  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  is  here  seen  in 
its  widest  and  fullest  perfection,  w.th  the  risible 
explanation  of  the  whole  secret  of  its  great  and  en- 
during charm,  that  which  it  must  hare  had  when 
it  was  the  solitary  seat  of  civilisation  in  Syria,  and 
which  it  will  have  as  long  as  the  world  lasts.  The 
river  is  visible  at  the  bottom,  with  its  green  banks, 
rushing  through  the  cleft ;  it  bursts  forth,  and  as  if 
in  a  moment  scatters  over  the  plain,  through  a 
circle  of  30  miles,  the  same  verdure  which  had 
hitherto  been  confined  to  its  single  channel.  .  .  . 
Far  and  wide  in  front  extends  the  level  plain,  its 
horizon  bare,  its  lines  of  surrounding  hills  bare,  all 
bare  far  away  on  the  road  to  Palmyra  and  Bagdad. 
In  the  midst  of  this  plain  lies  at  your  feet  the  vast 
lake  or  island  of  deep  verdure,  walnuts  and  apricots 
waving  above,  com  and  grass  below;  and  in  the 
midst  of  this  mass  of  foliage  rises,  striking  out  its 
white  arms  of  streets  hither  and  thither,  and  its 
white  minarets  above  the  trees  which  embosom 
them,  the  city  of  Damascus.  On  the  right  towers 
the  snowy  height  of  Hermon,  overlooking  the  whole 
scene.  Close  behind  are  the  sterile  limestone  moun- 
tains— so  that  you  stand  literally  between  the  living 
and  the  dead"  (Stanley,  S.  and  P., p.  410).  Another 
writer  mentions  among  the  produce  of  the  plain  in 
question  *'  walnuts,  pomegranates,  figs,  plums,  apri- 
cots, citrons,  pears,  and  apples"  (Addison's  Dam. 
and  Palmyra,  ii.  92).  Olive-trees  are  also  a  prin- 
cipal feature  of  the  scene.  Besides  the  main  stream 
of  the  Barada,  which  runs  directly  through  the 
town,  supplying  its  public  cisterns,  baths,  and  foun- 
tains, a  number  of  branches  are  given  off  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  which  irrigate  the  meadows  and 
corn-fields,  turning  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
desert  into  a  garden.  The  various  streams  reunite, 
but  greatly  weakened  in  volume,  at  a  little  distance 
beyond  the  town ;  and  the  Barada  flows  on  towards 
the  east  in  a  single  channel  for  about  15  miles, 
when  it  separates,  and  pours  its  waters  into  two 
small  and  shallow  lakes,  which  lie  upon  the  verge 
of  the  desert.  Two  other  streams,  the  Wady 
Helbon  upon  the  north,  and  the  Avcaj  upon  the 
south,  which  flows  direct  from  Hermon,  increase 
the  fertility  of  the  Damascene  plain,  and  contend 
for  the  honour  of  representing  the  "  Pharpar"  of 
Scripture.  [Pharpar.] 

According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  6)  Damascus 
was  founded  by  Uz,  the  son  of  Aram,  and  grandson 
of  Shem.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  con- 
nexion with  Abraham,  whose  steward  was  a  native  of 
the  place  (Gen.  it.  2).  We  may  gather  from  the 
name  of  this  person,  as  well  as  from  the  statement  of 
Josephus,  which  connects  the  city  with  the  Ara- 
ma'ans,  that  it  was  a  Semitic  settlement.  Accord- 
ing to  a  tradition  preserved  in  the  native  writer, 
Nioolatts,  Abraham  stayed  for  some  time  at  Da- 
mascus, after  leaving  Charran  and  before  entering 
the  promised  land,  and  during  his  stay  was  king  of 
the  place.  "  Abraham's  name  was,"  he  says,  "  even 
in  his  own  day  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  the  Da- 
mascenes, and  a  village  was  shown  where  he  dwelt, 
which  was  called  after  him  "  (/>.  30).  This  last 
circumstance  would  seem  however  to  conflict  with 
the  notion  of  Abraham  having  been  king,  since  in 
that  case  he  would  have  dwelt  in  the  capital.  No- 
thing more  is  known  of  Damascus  until  the  time  of 


David,  when  "the  Syrians  of  Damascus  came  to 
succour  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,"  with  whom 
David  was  at  war  (2  Sam.  viii.  5  ;  1  Chr.  xriii.  5). 
On  this  occasion  David  "  slew  of  the  Syrians 
22,000  men ;"  and  in  consequence  of  this  victory 
became  completely  master  of  the  whole  territory,  j 
which  he  garrisoned  with  Israelites.  "  David  put 
garrisons  in  Syria  of  Damascus;  and  the  Syrians 
became  servants  to  David,  and  brought  gifts" 
(2  Sam.  viii.  6).  Ktcolaiis  of  Damascus  said  that 
the  name  of  the  king  who  reigned  at  this  time,  was 
Hadad  ;  and  he  ascribes  to  him  a  dominion,  not  only 
over  Damascus,  but  over  "all  Syria  except  Phoe- 
nicia" (Fr.  31).  He  noticed  his  attack  upon 
David ;  and  related  that  many  bottles  were  fought 
between  them,  the  lost,  wherein  he  suffered  defeat, 
being  "  upon  the  Euphrates."  According  to  this 
writer  Hadad  the  first  was  succeeded  by  a  son,  who 
took  the  same  name,  as  did  his  descendants  for  ten 
generations.  But  this  is  irreconcileable  with  Scrip- 
ture. It  appears  that  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  a 
certain  Rezon,  who  had  been  a  subject  of  Hadad- 
ezer, king  of  Zobah,  and  had  escaped  when  David 
conquered  Zobah,  made  himself  master  of  Da- 
mascus, and  established  his  own  rule  there  (1  K. 
xi.  23-5).  He  was  "  an  adversary  to  Israel  all  the 
days  of  Solomon  .  .  .  and  he  abhorred  Israel,  and 
reigned  over  Syria."  Afterwards  the  family  of 
Hadad  appears  to  have  recovered  the  throne,  and  a 
Benhadad,  who  is  probably  Hadad  III.  of  Nicolaiis, 
a  grandson  of  the  antagonist  of  David,  is  found  in 
league  with  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  against  Asa 
(1  K.  xv.  19;  2  Chr.  xvi.  3),  and  afterwards  in 
league  with  Asa  against  Baasha  (1  K.  iv.  20). 
He  made  a  successful  invasion  of  the  Israelite  terri- 
tory in  the  reign  of  that  king ;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Omri  he  not  only  captured  a  number  of  Israelite 
cities  which  he  added  to  his  own  dominions,  but 
even  seems  to  have  exercised  a  species  of  lordship 
over  Samaria  itself,  in  which  he  acquired  the  right 
of  "  making  himself  streets"  (1  K.  xx.  34 ;  comp. 
Nic.  D.  Fr.  31,  ad  fin.)  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Hadad  IV.  (the  Benhadad  II.  of  Scripture,  and 
the  Ben-idri  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions),  who  came 
at  the  head  of  thirty-two  subject  kings  against 
Ahab,  and  laid  siege  to.  Samaria  (1  K.  xx.  1).  The 
attack  was  unsuccessful ;  and  was  followed  by  wars, 
in  which  victory  declared  itself  unmistakably  on 
the  side  of  the  Israelites ;  and  at  last  Benliailad  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  forced  to  submit  to  a  treaty 
whereby  he  gave  up  all  that  his  father  had  gained, 
and  submitted  in  his  turn  to  the  suzerainty  of 
Ahab  (ib.  xx.  13-34).  The  terms  of  the  treaty 
were  perhaps  not  observed.  At  any  rate  three 
years  afterwards  war  broke  out  afresh,  through 
the  claim  of  Ahab  to  the  city  of  Ramoth-Gilead 
(1  K.  xxii.  1-4).  The  defeat  and  death  of  Ahab 
at  that  place  (ib.  15-37)  seems  to  have  enabled  the 
Syrians  of  Damascus  to  resume  the  offensive.  Their 
bands  ravaged  the  lands  of  Israel  during  the  reign 
of  Jehoram  ;  and  they  even  undertook  at  this  time 
a  second  siege  of  Samaria,  which  was  frustrated 
miraculously  (2  K.  vi.  24,  vii.  6-7).  After  this, 
we  do  not  hear  of  any  more  attempts  against  the 
Israelite  capital.  The  cuneiform  inscriptions  show 
that  towards  the  close  of  his  reign  Benha'lad  was 
exposed  to  the  assaults  of  a  great  conqueror,  who 
was  bent  on  extending  the  dominion  of  Assyria 
over  Syria  and  Palestine.  Three  several  attacks 
appear  to  have  been  made  by  this  prince  upon  Ben- 
hadad, who,  though  he  had  the  support  of  the 
Phoenicians,  the  Hittites,  and  the  Hamathites,  was 
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unable  to  offer  any  effectual  opposition  to  the 
Assyrian  arms.  His  troops  were  worsted  in  se- 
veral engagements,  and  in  one  of  them  he  !o6t  as 
many  as  20,000  men.  It  may  have  been  these 
circumstances  which  encouraged  Hazael,  the  servant 
of  Bcnhadad,  to  murder  him,  and  seize  the  throne, 
which  Elisha  had  declared  would  certainly  one  day 
be  his  (2  K.  viii.  15).  He  may  have  thought 
that  the  Syrians  would  willingly  acquiesce  in  the 
removal  of  a  ruler  under  whom  they  had  suffered  so 
many  disasters.  The  change  of  rulers  was  not  at 
first  productive  of  any  advantage  to  the  Syrians. 
Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Hazael  (about  B.C. 
884),  he  was  in  his  turn  attacked  by  the  Assyrians, 
who  defeated  him  with  great  loss  amid  the  fast- 
nesses of  Anti-Libanus.  However,  In  his  other 
wars  he  was  more  fortunate.  He  repulsed  an  attack 
on  Ramoth-Gilead,  made  by  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah 
and  Jehoram  king  of  Israel  in  conjunction  (2  K. 
viii.  28-9) ;  ravaged  the  whole  Israelite  territory 
east  of  Jordan  (ib.  x.  32-3) ;  besieged  and  took 
Gath  (ib.  xii.  17;  comp.  Am.  vi.  2);  threatened 
Jerusalem,  which  only  escaped  by  paying  a  heavy 
ransom  (2  K.  xii.  18) ;  and  established  a  species  of 
suzerainty  over  Israel,  which  he  maintained  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  and  handed  down  to  Benhadad, 
his  son  (2  K.  liii.  3-7,  and  22).  This  prince  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  had  the  same  good  for- 
tune as  his  father.  Like  him,  he  "  oppressed 
Israel,"  and  added  various  cities  of  the  Israelites  to 
his  own  dominion  (2  K.  ziii.  25) ;  but  at  last  a  de- 
liverer appeared  (verse  5),  and  Joash,  the  son  of 
Jehoahaz,  "  beat  Hazael  thrice,  and  recovered  the 
cities  of  Israel "  (verse  25).  In  the  next  reign  still 
further  advantages  were  gained  by  the  Israelites. 
Jeroboam  II.  (ab.  B.C.  836)  is  said  to  have  "  reco- 
vered Damascus "  (ib.  xiv.  28),  and  though  this 
may  not  mean  that  he  captured  the  city,  it  at  least 
implies  that  he  obtained  a  certain  influence  over  it. 
The  mention  of  this  circumstance  is  followed  by  a 
long  pause,  during  which  we  hear  nothing  of  the 
Syrians,  and  must  therefore  conclude  that  their  re- 
lations with  the  Israelites  continued  peaceable. 
When  they  reappear  nearly  a  century  later  (ab. 
B.C.  742)  it  is  as  allies  of  Israel  against  Judah 
(2  K.  iv.  37).  We  may  suspect  that  the  chief 
cause  of  the  union  now  established  between  two 
powers  which  liad  been  so  long  hostile,  was  the  ne- 
cessity of  combining  to  resist  the  Assyrians,  who  at 
the  time  were  steadily  pursuing  a  policy  of  en- 
croachment in  this  quarter.  Scripture  mentions 
the  invasions  of  Pul  (2  K.  xv.  19 ;  1  Chr.  v.  26), 
and  Tiglath-Pileser  (2  K.  xv.  29;  1  Chr.  v.  26); 
aud  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  almost  every 
Assyrian  monarch  of  the  period  made  war  in  this 
direction.  It  seems  to  have  been  during  a  pause  in 
the  struggle  that  Kezin  king  of  Damascus,  and 
Pekah  king  of  Israel,  resolved  conjointly  to  attack 
Jerusalem,  intending  to  depose  Ahaz  and  set  up  as 
king  a  creature  of  their  own  (Is.  vii.  1-6 ;  2  K. 
xvi.  5).  Ahaz  may  have  been  already  suspected 
of  a  friendly  feeling  towards  Assyria,  or  the  object 
may  simply  have  been  to  consolidate  a  power  ca- 
pable of  effectually  opposing  the  arms  of  that 
country.  In  either  case  the  attempt  signally  failed, 
and  only  brought  about  more  rapidly  the  evil 
against  which  the  two  kings  wished  to  guard.  Je- 
rusalem successfully  maintained  itself  against  the 
combined  attack ;  but  Elath,  which  had  been  for- 
merly built  by  Azariah,  king  of  Judah,  in  territory 
regarded  as  Syrian  (2  K.  xiv.  22),  having  been 
taken  and  retained  by  Rezin(ib.  xvi.  6) — Ahaz  was 


induced  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  to  ask  aid  from  him,  and  to  accept  volun- 
tarily the  position  of  an  Assyrian  feudatory  (ib. 
xvi.  7-8).  The  aid  sought  was  given,  with  the  im- 
portant result,  that  Hezin  was  slain,  the  kingdom  of 
Damascus  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  city  itself 
destroyed — the  inhabitants  being  carried  captive 
into  Assyria  (ibid,  verse  9 ;  comp.  Is.  vii.  8  and 
Am.  i.  5). 

It  was  long  before  Damascus  recovered  from  this 
serious  blow.  As  Isaiah  and  Amos  had  prophesied 
in  the  day  of  her  prosperity,  that  Damascus  should 
be  ' '  taken  away  from  being  a  city  and  be  a  ruinous 
heap"  (Is.  xvii.  1),  that  "a  fire  should  be  sent 
into  the  house  of  Hazael,  which  should  devour  the 
palaces  of  Benhadad"  (Am.  i.  4);  so  Jeremiah, 
writing  about  B.C.  600,  declares  "Damascus  is 
waxed  feeble  and  tunieth  herself  to  flee,  and  fear 
hath  seized  on  her ;  anguish  and  sorrows  have  taken 
her,  as  a  woman  in  travail.  How  is  the  city  of 
praise  not  left,  the  city  of  my  joy!"  (Jer.  xlix. 
24-5.)  We  do  not  know  at  what  time  Damascus 
was  rebuilt ;  but  Strabo  says  that  it  was  the  most 
famous  place  in  Syria  during  the  Persian  period 
(xvi.  2,  §19) ;  and  we  find  that  before  the  battle 
of  Isaus  it  was  selected  by  Darius  as  the  city  to 
which  he  should  send  for  better  security  the  greater 
part  of  his  treasures  and  valuables  ( Arr.  Exp.  Ai. 
ii.  11).  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Issus  it  was 
taken  by  Parmenio  (ibid.) ;  and  from  this  time  it 
continued  to  be  a  place  of  some  importance  under 
the  Greeks ;  becoming  however  decidedly  second  to 
Antioch,  which  was  raised  up  as  a  rival  to  it  by 
the  Seleucidte.  From  the  monarchs  of  this  house 
it  passed  to  the  Romans,  who  became  masters  of  it 
in  the  war  between  Pompey  and  Mithridates  (Mos. 
Choren.  i.  14 ;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xiv.  2, 
§3  ;  and  App.  Bell.  Mithr.  p.  244).  At  the  time 
of  the  Gospel  history,  and  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
it  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Aretas  (2  Cor. 
xi.  32),  an  Arabian  prince,  who  like  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Herod,  held  his  kingdom  under  the 
Romans  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xvi.  11,  §9).  A  little 
later  it  was  reckoned  to  Decapolis  (Plin.  B.  S. 
v.  16),  after  which  it  became  a  part  of  the  province 
known  as  Phoenicia  Libanesia  (Hierocl.  Synecd.  p. 
717).  It  grew  in  magnificence  under  the  Greek 
emperors,  and  when  taken  by  the  Mahometan  Arabs 
in  a.d.  634,  was  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the 
eastern  world.  It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  its  sub- 
sequent glories  under  the  Caliphs,  the  Saracens,  and 
the  Turks.  It  may  however  be  noticed  that  there 
has  scarcely  been  an  interruption  to  its  prosperity, 
and  that  it  is  still  a  city  of  150,000  inhabitants. 

Damascus  has  always  been  a  great  centre  for 
trade.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  moun- 
tain passes  to  the  west  of  Anti-Libanus  made  the 
line  of  traffic  between  Egypt  and  Upper  Syria 
follow  the  circuitous  route  by  Damascus  rather 
than  the  direct  one  through  Coele-Syria,  while  the 
trade  of  Tyre  with  Assyria  and  the  East  generally, 
passed  naturally  through  Damascus  on  its  way  to 
Palmyra  and  the  Euphrates.  Ezekjel,  speaking  of 
Tyre,  says,  "  Damascus  was  thy  merchant  in  the 
multitude  of  the  wares  of  thy  making,  for  the  mul- 
titude of  all  richet ;  in  the  wine  of  Helbon,  and 
white  wool."  It  would  appear  from  this  that  Da- 
mascus took  manufactured  goods  from  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  supplied  them  in  exchange  with  wool 
and  wine.  The  former  would  be  produced  in 
abundance  in  Coele-Syria  and  the  valleys  of  th» 
Anti-Libanus  range,  while  the  latter  seems  to  havi> 
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been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Stlbon,  a  village  still 
famous  for  the  produce  of  its  vines,  10  or  12  miles 
tram  Damascus  to  the  north-west  (Geograph.  Jour. 
vol.  ii vi.  p.  44).  But  the  passage  trade  of  Da- 
mascus has  probably  been  at  all  times  more  ira- 

'  portent  than  its  direct  commerce.  Its  merchants 
must  hare  profited  largely  by  the  caravans  which 
continually  passed  through  it  on  their  way  to 
distant  countries.  It  is  uncertain  whether  in  early 
times  it  had  any  important  manufactures  of  its 
*  own.  According  to  some  expositors,  the  passage  in 
Amos  iii.  12,  which  we  translate  "  in  Damascus 
on  a  oouch"  (BHJf  pB'D'lll),  means  really  "on 
the  damask  couch,"  which  would  indicate  that 
the  Syrian  city  had  become  famous  for  a  tortile 
fabric  as  early  as  the  eighth  century  B.C.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  such  a  fabric  gave  rise  to  our 

7  own  word,  which  has  its  counterpart  in  Arabic 
as  well  as  in  most  of  the  languages  of  modern  Eu- 
rope ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  either  this,  or 
the  peculiar  method  of  working  in  steel,  which  has 
impressed  itself  in  a  similar  way  upon  the  speech 
of  the  world,  was  invented  by  the  Damascenes 
before  the  Mahometan  era.  In  ancient  times  they 
were  probably  rather  a  consuming  than  a  pro- 
ducing people,  as  the  passage  in  Ezekiel  clearly 
indicates. 

Certain  localities  in  Damascus  are  shown  as  the 
site  of  those  Scriptural  events  which  especially  in- 
terest us  in  it*  history.  A  "  long  wide  thorough- 
fare " — leading  direct  from  one  of  the  gates  to  the 
Castle  or  palace  of  the  Pasha — is  "  called  by  the 
guides  '  Straight' "  (Acta  ix.  11) ;  but  the  natives 
know  it  among  themselves,  as  "  the  Street  of 
Bazaars"  (Stanley,  p.  412).  The  house  of  Judas 
is  shown,  but  it  is  not  in  the  street  "  Straight " 
(Pococke,  ii.  1 19).  That  of  Ananias  is  also  pointed 
out.  The  scene  of  the  conversion  is  confidently 
said  to  be  "  an  open  green  spot,  surrounded  by  trees," 
and  used  as  the  Christian  burial-ground ;  but  this 
spot  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  whereas  St. 
Paul  must  have  approached  from  the  south  or  west. 
Again  it  appears  to  be  certain  that  "  four  distinct 
spots  have  been  pointed  out  at  different  times" 
(Stanley,  p.  412)  ss  the  place  where  the  "  great 
light  suddenly  shined  from  heaven  "  (Acts  ix.  3) ; 
so  that  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  any  of 
them.  The  point  of  the  walls  at  which  St.  Paul 
was  let  down  by  a  basket  (Acts  ix.  25 ;  2  Cor.  xi. 
33)  is  also  shown;  and,  as  this  locality  is  free 
from  objection,  it  may  be  accepted,  if  we  think 
that  the  tradition,  which  has  been  so  faithless  or 
so  uncertain  in  other  cases,  has  any  value  here, 

In  the  vicinity  of  Damascus  certain  places  are 
shown,  traditionally  connected  with  the  prophet 
Elisha ;  but  these  local  legends  are  necessarily  even 
more  doubtful  than  those  which  have  reference  to  the 
comparatively  recent  age  of  the  Apostles. 

(See  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine ;  Manndrell's 
Journey  to  Damascus :  Addison's  .Damascus  and 
Palmyra ;  PocockeT Travels :  and  especially  Por- 


ter's  . 


Tears  in  Damascus,  and  his  account  of 


•  Geaenius  has  pointed  out  a  slight  difference  be- 
tween the  two  derivations ;  the  verb  being  active  in 
the  latter  and  passive  in  the  former  (The*.  836), 
This  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  uncertainty  which 
attends  many  of  these  ancient  paronomaotic  deriva- 
tions (compare  Abel,  Bnnaxw,  and  others). 

k  The  frequent  variations  in  the  LXX.  forbid  ab- 
solute reliance  on  these  numbers ;  and,  in  addition, 
a  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  census  in  Num. 


DAN 

the  country  round  Damascus  in  the  Geographical 
Journal,  vol.  xivi.)  [G.  R.] 

DAN.  1.  (pi ;  AdV ;  Joseph.  AaV,  Mtatnt* 
tr  rant  ttnouv  xari  tV  'EAA.  ■yXaVrroi' ;  Dan). 
The  fifth  son  of  Jacob,  and  the  first  of  Bilhah,  Ra- 
chel's moid  (Gen.  xxx.  6).  The  origin  of  the  name 
is  given  in  the  exclamation  of  Rachel — *' '  God  hath 
judged  me  ('331,  dananni)  .  .  .  and  given  me  a  son,' 
therefore  she  called  his  name  Dan,"  •'.  e.  "  judge."  In 
the  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlit.  16)  this  play  on  the 
name  is  repeated — "  Dan  shall*  judge  (|*T*,  yadin) 
his  people."  Dan  was  own  brother  to  Naphtali ;  and 
as  the  son  of  Rachel's  maid,  in  a  closer  relation  with 
Rachel's  sons,  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  than  with  the 
other  members  of  the  family.  It  may  be  noticed 
that  there  is  a  close  affinity  between  his  name  and 
that  of  Dinar,  the  only  daughter  of  Jacob  whose 
name  is  preserved. 

The  records  of  Dan  are  unusually  meagre.  Of 
the  patriarch  himself  no  personal  history  is,  unfor- 
tunately, preserved.  Only  one  son  is  attributed  to 
him  (Gen.  xlvi.  23) ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that 
"  Hushim  "  is  a  plural  form,  as  if  the  name,  not  of 
an  individual,  but  of  a  family;  aud  it  is  remarkable 
— whether  as  indicating  that  some  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Dan  are  omitted  in  these  lists,  or  from  other 
causes — that  when  the  people  were  numbered  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  this  was,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Judah,  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  tribes, 
containing  62,700  men  able  to  serve.  The  position 
of  Dan  during  the  march  through  the  desert  was  on 
the  north  side  of  the  tabernacle  (Num.  ii.  25). 
Here,  with  his  brother  Naphtali,  and  Asher,  the 
son  of  Zilpah,  before  him,  was  his  station,  the 
hindmost  of  the  long  procession  (ii.  31,  x.  25). 

The  names  of  the  "captain  "  (K'tM)  of  the  tribe 
at  this  time,  and  of  the  "  ruler  "  (the  Hebrew  word 
is  the  same  as  before),  who  was  one  of  the  spies 
(xiii.  12),  are  preserved.  So  also  is  the  name  of 
one  who  played  a  promiment  part  at  that  time, 
"Aholiab  the  son  of  Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe 
of  Don,"  associated  with  Bczaleel  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  fittings  of  the  tabernacle 
(Exod.  ixxi.  6,  &c.).  The  numbers  of  this  tribe 
were  not  subject  to  the  violent  fluctuations  which 
increased  or  diminished  some  of  its  brethren  (comp. 
the  figures  given  in  Num.  i.  and  xrvi.),  and  it 
arrived  at  the  threshold  of  the  Promised  Land,  and 
passed  the  ordeal  of  the  rites  of  Baal-peor  (Num. 
xxv.)  with  an  increase  of  1700  on  the  earlier 
census.*1  The  remaining  notices  of  the  tribe  before 
the  passage  of  the  Jordan  are  unimportant.  It 
furnished  a  *' prince"  (Nasi,"  as  before)  to  the 
apportionment  of  the  land ;  and  it  was  appointed 
to  stand  on  Mount  Ebsl,  still  in  company  with 
Naphtali  (but  opposite  to  the  other  related  tribes), 
at  the  ceremony  of  blessing  and  cursing  (Dent, 
xxvii.  13).  After  this  nothing  is  heard  of  Dan  till 
the  specification  of  the  inheritance  allotted  to  him 
(Josh.  xix.  48),  He  was  the  last  of  the  tribes  to  re- 
ceive his  portion,  and  that  portion,  according  to  the 
record  of  Joshua — strange  as  it  appears  in  the  face 
of  the  numbers  just  quoted — was  the  smallest  of  the 


i.  is  of  righting  men,  that  of  xxvi.  of  the  "  children 
of  Reuben,"  Szc,  and  therefore  probably  without  that 
limitation. 

'  This  one  word  is  rendered  in  the  A.  T.  by 
"  prince,"  ••  ruler,"  "  captain,"  «•  chief,"  and  "  go- 
vernor." 
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twelve.*  But  notwithstanding  its  smallness  it  had 
eminent  natural  advantages.  On  the  north  and  east  it 
was  completely  embraced  by  its  two  brother-tribes 
Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  while  on  the  south-east 
and  south  it  joined  Judah,  and  was  thus  surrounded 
by  the  three  most  powerful  states  of  the  whole 
confederacy.  Of  the  towns  enumerated  as  forming 
*'  the  '  border '  of  its  inheritance,"  the  most  easterly 
which  can  now  be  identified  are  Ajalon,  Zorah  (Za- 
reah),  and  Ir-Shemesh  (or  Beth-shemesh ;  which 
see).  These  places  are  on  the  slopes  of  the  lower 
ranges  of  hills  by  which  the  highlands  of  Benjamin 
and  Judah  descend  to  the  broad  maritime  plain, 
that  plain  which  on  the  S.  bore  the  distinctive 
name  of  "the  Shefelah,"  and  more  to  the  N.,  of 
"  Sharon."  From  Japho — afterwards  Joppa,  and 
now  Y&fa — on  the  north,  to  Ekron  and  Gath- 
rimmon  on  the  south — a  length  of  at  least  14  miles — 
that  noble  tract,  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  whole 
of  Palestine,  was  allotted  to  this  tribe.  By  Josephus 
{Ant.  v.  1,  §22,  and  3,  §1)  this  is  extended  to  Ash- 
dod  on  the  south,  and  Dor,  at  the  loot  of  Cannot,  on 
the  north,  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  of  the  great  plain.  Bnt  this  rich  district,  the 
corn-field  and  the  garden  of  the  whole  south  of  Pales- 
tine (Stanley,  S.  and  P.  258),  which  was  the  richest 
prize  of  Phoenician  conquest  many  centuries  later,* 
and  which  even  in  the  now  degenerate  state  of  the 
country  is  enormously  productive,  was  too  valuable 
to  be  given  up  without  a  struggle  by  its  original 
possessors.  The  Amorites  accordingly  "  forced  the 
children  of  Dan  into  the  mountain,  for  they  would 
not  suffer  them  to  come  down  into  the  valley" 
(Judg.  i.  34) — forced  them  up  from  the  corn-fields 
of  the  plain,  with  their  deep  black  soil,  to  the  vil- 
lages whose  ruins  still  crown  the  hills  that  skirt  the 
lowland.  True,  the  help  of  the  great  tribe  so  closely 
connected  with  Dan  was  not  wanting  at  this  junc- 
ture, and  "  the  hand  of  the  children  of  Joseph," 
i.  e.  Ephraim,  "prevailed  against  the  Amorites" 
for  the  time.  But  the  mine  thing  soon  occurred 
again,  and  in  the  glimpse  with  which  we  are  after- 
wards favoured  into  the  interior  of  the  tribe,  in  the 
history  of  its  great  hero,  the  Philistines  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  Amorites,  and  with  the  same'  result. 
Although  Samson  "  comes  down  "  to  the  "  vine- 
yards of  Timnath"  and  the  valley  of  Sorek,  yet 
it  is  from  Mahaneh-Dan — the  fortified  camp  of 
Dan,  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol,  behind  Kirjath- 
jearim — that  he  descends,  and  it  is  to  that  natural 
fastness,  the  residence  of  bis  father,  that  he  "  goes 
op "  again  after  his  encounters,  and  that  he  is  at 
last  borne  to  his  family  sepulchre,  the  burying-place 
of  Manoah  (Judg.  xiv.  1,  5,  19,  xiii.  25,  xvi.  4  \ 
comp.  xviii.  12,  xvi.  31). 

These  considerations  enable  us  to  understand  how 
it  happened  that  long  after  the  partition  of  the  land 
"  ail  the  inheritance  of  the  Danites  had  not  fallen  to 
them  among  the  tribes  of  Israel "  (Judg.  xviii.  1). 

4  The  enumeration  of  the  tribes  in  this  record  is 
in  the  order  of  their  topographical  position,  from  S. 
to  N.  It  is  remarkable  that  Dan  is  named  after 
Naphtali  and  Asher,  as  if  already  associated  with  the 
northern  position  afterwards  occupied  by  the  city 
Dan.  This  is  also  the  case  in  Jndg.  L  34,  and  1  Chr. 
xii.  35.  The  writer  Is  not  aware  tbat  any  explana- 
tion has  been  offered  of  this  apparent  anomaly. 

"  Bee  the  inscription  at  king  Esmunasar,  as  inter- 
preted by  Stanley  {8.  *  P.  378,  388). 

'  Ewald  ascribes  it  to  their  being  engaged  in  com- 
merce (JXchter,  I.  ISO).  This  may  have  been  the 
case  with  Asher,  but  can  hardly,  for  the  reasons  ad- 
VOU  1. 


They  perhaps  furnish  a  reason  for  the  absence  of 
Dan  from  the  great  gathering  of  the  tribes  against 
Sisera '  (Judg.  v.  17).  They  also  explain  the  war- 
like and  independent  character  of  the  tribe  be- 
tokened in  the  name  of  their  head-quarters,  as 
just  quoted — Mahaneh-Dan,  "  the  camp,  or  host, 
of  Dan " — in  the  tact  specially  insisted  on  and  re- 
iterated (xviii.  11,  16,  17)  of  the  complete  equip- 
ment of  their  600  warriors »  "appointed  with  wea- 
pons of  war," — and  the  lawless  free  booting  style 
of  their  behaviour  to  Micah.  There  is  something 
very  characteristic  in  the  whole  of  that  most  fresh 
and  interesting  story  preserved  to  us  in  Judg.  xviii. 
— a  narrative  without  a  parallel  for  the  vivid  glance 
it  affords  into  the  manners  of  that  distant  time — 
characteristic  of  boldness  and  sagacity,  with  a  vein 
of  grim  sardonic  humour,  but  undeformed  by  any 
unnecessary  bloodshed. 

In  the  "security  "  and  "quiet"  (Judg.  xviii.  7, 
10)  of  their  rich  northern  possession  the  Danites 
enjoyed  the  leisure  and  repose  which  had  been 
denied  them  in  their  original  seat.  But  of  the  fate 
of  the  city  to  which  they  gave  "  the  name  of  their 
father"  (Josb.  xix.  47),  we  know  scarcely  anything. 
The  strong  religious  feeling  which  made  the  Danites 
so  anxious  to  ask  counsel  of  God  from  Micah 'a 
Levite  at  the  commencement  of  their  expedition 
(Judg.  xviii.  5),  and  afterwards  take  him  away  with 
them  to  be  "  a  priest  unto  a  tribe  and  a  family  in 
Israel,"  may  have  pointed  out  their  settlement  to 
the  notice  of  Jeroboam  as  a  fit  place  for  his  north- 
ern sanctuary.  But  beyond  the  exceedingly  ob- 
scure notice  in  Judg.  xviii.  30,  we  have  no  infor- 
mation h  on  this  subject.  From  2  Chr.  ii.  14  it  would 
appear  that  the  Danites  had  not  kept  their  purity 
of  lineage,  but  had  intermarried  with  the  Phoeni- 
cians of  the  country.  (See  an  elaboration  of  this 
in  Blunt,  Coincidences,  Pt.  II.  iv.) 

In  the  time  of  David  Dan  still  kept  its  place 
among  the  tribes  (1  Chr.  xii.  35).  Asher  is  omitted, 
but  the  "  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  "  is  mentioned 
in  the  list  of  1  Chr.  xxvii.  22.  But  from  this  time 
forward  the  name  as  applied  to  the  tribe  vanishes ; 
it  is  kept  alive  only  by  the  northern  city.  In  the 
genealogies  of  1  Chr.  ii.  to  xii.  Dan  is  omitted  en- 
tirely, which  is  remarkable  when  the  great  fame  of 
Samson  and  the  warlike  character  of  the  tribe  are 
considered,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  its  genealogies  had  perished.  It  is  per- 
haps allowable  to  suppose  that  little  care  would  be 
taken  to  preserve  the  records  of  a  tribe  which  had 
left  its  original  seat  near  the  head-quarters  of  the 
nation,  and  given  its  name  to  a  distant  city  notorious 
only  as  the  seat  of  a  rival  and  a  forbidden  worship. 
Lastly,  Dan  is  omitted  from  the  list  of  those  who 
were  sealed  by  the  Angel  in  the  vision  of  St.  John 
(Rev.  vii.  5-7). 

The  mention  of  this  tribe  in  the  "  blessings"  ot 
Jacob  and  Moses  must  not  be  overlooked,  but  it  is 


vanced  above,  nave  been  so  with  Dan.  The  "  ships  " 
of  Deborah's  song  are  probably  only  a  bold  figure,  in 
allusion  to  Joppa. 

*  The  complete  appointment  of  these  warriors  is 
perhaps  a  more  certain  sign  of  the  tribe  being  prac- 
tised in  war,  when  we  recollect  that  it  was  the  Phi- 
listine policy  to  deprive  of  their  arms  those  whom 
they  had  conquered  (comp.  1  Sam.  xiii.  19-31,  and 
perhaps  also  Samson's  rude  weapon,  the  jaw-bone). 

*  For  "  the  captivity  of  the  land,"  pK,  Ewald 
proposes  to  read  "  of  the  ark,"  fpitt ;  that  to,  till  the 
time  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  iv.  11),  each.  ii.  pt-  3.  389. 
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difficult  to  extract  any  satisfactory  meaning  from 
them.  Herder's  interpretation  as  given  by  Prof. 
Stanley  will  fitly  close  this  notice. 

'*  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  delineation  of  Dan 
in  Jacob's  blest  ing  relates  to  the  original  settlement 
on  the  western  outskirts  of  Judah,  or  to  the  north- 
ern outpost.  Herder's'  explanation  will  apply 
almost  equally  to  both.  '  Daa,'  the  judge,  '  shall 
judge  his  people  f  he  the  son  of  the  concubine  no 
less  than  the  sons  of  Leah ;  he  the  frontier  tribe  no 
less  than  those  in  the  places  of  honour  shall  be  '  as 
one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.'  '  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent 
by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,'  that  is  of  the 
invading  enemy  by  the  north  or  by  the  west, 
'  that  biteth  the  heels  of  the  horse,'  the  indigenous 
serpent  biting  the  foreign  horse  unknown  to  Israelite 
warfare,  'so  that  his  rider  shall  fell  backwards.' 
And  his  war-cry  as  from  the  frontier  fortresses 
shall  be  '  For  Thy  salvation,  0  Lord,  I  have 
waited  !" 1  In  the  blessing  of  Moses  the  southern 
Dan  is  lost  sight  of.  The  northern  Dan  alone  ap- 
pears, with  the  same  characteristics  though  under 
a  different  image ;  '  a  lion's  whelp '  in  the  for  north, 
us  Judah  in  the  far  south :  '  he  shall  leap  from  6a- 
shan ' — from  the  slopes  of  Hermon,  where  he  is 
couched  watching  for  his  prey." 

2.  (fy  &(£»;  Joseph,  to  AdVo? ;  Dan.)  The 
well-known  city,  so  familiar  as  the  most  northern 
landmark  of  Palestine,  in  the  common  expression 
"  from  Don  even  to  Beersheba."  The  name  of  the 
place  was  originally  Laish  or  Leshbm  (Josh.  xix. 
47).  Its  inhabitants  lived  "  after  the  manner  of 
the  Zidouians,"  i.  e.  engaged  in  commerce,  and 
without  defence.  But  it  is  nowhere  said  that  they 
were  Phoenicians,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred from  the  parentage  of  Huram — his  mother 
"  of  the  daughters  of  Dan,"  his  father  "  a  man  of 
Tyre"  (2  Chr.  ii.  14).  Living  thus  "quiet  and 
secure,"  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  active  and 
practised  freebooters  of  the  Danites.  They  con- 
ferred upon  their  new  acquisition  the  name  of 
their  own  tribe,  "after  the  name  of  their  father 
who  was  bora  unto  Israel"  (Judg.  xviii.  29; 
Josh.  xix.  47),  and  Laish  became  Dan. 

The  locality  of  the  town  is  specified  with  some 
minuteness.  It  was  "  far  from  Zidon,"  and  "  in  the 
valley  (pDJJ,  Emek)  that  is  by  (h)  Beth-rehob," 
but  as  this  latter  place  has  not  been  identified  with 
certainty,  the  position  of  Dan  must  be  ascertained 
by  other  means. 

The  graven  image  which  the  wandering  Danites 
had  stolen  from  Micah  they  set  up  in  their  new 
home,  and  a  line  of  priests  was  established,  which, 
though  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  and  even 
descended  from  Moses,*  was  not  of  the  family  of 
Aaron,  and  therefore  not  belonging  to  the  regular 
priesthood.  To  the  form  of  this  image  and  the 
nature  of  the  idolatry  we  have  no  clue,  nor  to  the 
relation,  if  any,  which  existed  between  it  and  the 
call-worship  afterwards  instituted  there  by  Jeiu- 
boam  (1 K.  xdi.  29, 30).  The  latter  is  alluded  to  b\ 
Arnos  (viii.  14)  in  a  passage  which  possibly  preserves 


1  According  to  Jewish  tradition,  Jacob's  blessing  on 
Dan  is  u  prophetio  allusion  to  Samson,  the  great 
"Judge"  of  the  tribe;  and  the  ejaculation  with 
which  it  closes  was  that  actually  uttered  by  Samson 
when  brought  into  the  temple  at  Gaza.  (See  the 
Tiu-gum  Pb.  Jonathan  on  Gen.  xlix.  16,  17 ;  and  the 
quotations  In  Kalisch's  Generis  ad  loc.)  Modern  critics 
likewise  see  on  allusion  to  Samson  in  the  terms  of  the 


DAN 

a  formula  of  invocation  or  adjuration  III  use 
among  the  worshippers ;  but  the  passage  is  very 

obscure. 

Alter  the  establishment  of  the  Danites  at  Dan 
it  became  the  acknowledged  extremity  of  the 
couutry,  and  the  formula  "  from  Dan  even  to 
Beeisheba"  is  frequent  throughout  the  historical 
books  (Judg.  xx.  1  ;  1  Sam.  iii.  20 :  2  Sam.  iii. 
10,  xvii.  11,  xxiv.  2,  15;  1  K.  iv.  25).  In  the 
later  records  the  form  is  reversed,  and  becomes 
"  from  Beersheba  even  to  Dan "  (1  Chr.  xxi.  2 ; 
2  Chr.  xxx.  5). 

Dau  was,  with  other  northern  cities,  laid  waste 
by  Benhadad  (1  K.  xv.  20  -  2  Chr.  xvi.  4),  and 
this  is  the  last  mention  of  tne  place. 

Various  considerations  would  incline  to  the  sus- 
picion that  Dan  was  a  holy  place  of  note  from  a 
far  earlier  date  than  its  conquest  by  the  Danites. 
These  are: — (1.)  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the 
Orientals — apparent  in  numerous  cases  in  the 
Bible — to  initiate  a  sanctuary,  or  to  adopt  for 
worship  any  place  which  had  not  enjoyed  a  repu- 
tation for  holiness  from  pre-historic  times.  (2.) 
The  correspondence  of  Dan  with  Beersheba  in  con- 
nexion with  the  life  of  Abraham — the  origin  of 
Beersheba  also  being,  as  has  been  noticed,  enve- 
loped in  some  diversity  of  statement.  (3.)  More 
particularly  its  incidental  mention  in  the  very  clear 
and  circumstantial  narrative  of  Gen.  xir.  14,  as  if 
well  known  even  at  that  very  early  period.  Its 
mention  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  1  is  also  before  the  events 
related  in  Judg.  xviii.,  though  still  many  centuries 
later  than  the  time  of  Abraham.  But  the  subject 
is  very  difficult,  and  we  can  hardly  hope  to  arrive 
at  more  than  conjecture  upon  it. 

With  regard  to  Gen.  xiv.  14  three  explanations 
suggest  themselves.  1.  That  another  place  of  the 
same  name  is  intended.  (See  Kalisch,  ad  loc.  for 
an  ingenious  suggestion  of  Dan-jaan;  another  is 
disposed  of  by  Prof.  Stanley,  S.  f  P.  400.) 
Against  this  may  be  put  the  belief  of  Josephus 
(comp.  Ant.  i.  10,  §1,  with  v.  3,  §1)  and  of 
Jerome  (Onomast.  Laisa,  comp.  with  Quaest. 
ffebr.  in  Genesim,  xiv.  14),  who  both  unhesi- 
tatingly identify  the  Dan  of  the  Danites,  near 
Paueas,  with  the  Dan  of  Abraham.  2.  That  it  is 
a  prophetic  anticipation  by  the  sacred  historian  of  a 
name  which  was  not  to  exist  till  centuries  later, 
just  as  Samson  has  been  held  to  be  alluded  to  in 
the  blessing  of  Dan  by  Jacob.  3.  That  the  pas- 
sage originally  contained  an  older  name,  as  Laish ; 
and  that  when  that  was  superseded  by  Dan,  the 
new  name  was  inserted  in  the  MSS.  This  last  is 
Ewald's  (Gesch.  i.  73),  and  of  the  three  is  the 
most  feasible,  especially  when  we  consider  the  cha- 
racteristic, genuine  air  of  the  story  in  Judges,  which 
fixes  the  origin  of  the  nnme  so  circumstantially. 
Josephus  (Ant.  v.  3,  §1)  speaks  positively  of  the 
situation  of  Laish  as  "  not  far  from  Mount  Libanus 
and  the  springs  of  the  lesser  Jordan,  near  (Kara) 
the  great  plain  of  the  city  of  Sidon"  (compare 
also  Ant.  viii.  8,  §4);  and  this,  as  just  said,  he 
identifies  with  the  Dan  in  Gen.  xiv.  14  (Ant.  i. 


blessing,  which  they  presume  on  that  account  to  have 
been  written  after  the  days  of  the  Judges  (Ewalu, 
Gesch.  1.  92).  Jerome's  observations  (Qu.  in  Gen.)  on 
this  passage  are  very  interesting. 

k  Moses  is  doubtless  the  genuine  reading  of  the 
name,  which,  by  the  Insertion  of  an  N,  was  changed 
by  the  Jews  into  Manasseh,  as  it  stands  in  tlie  A.  V. 
of  Judg.  xviii.  30.    [Maxassxh,  i.] 
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10,  §1).  In  consonance  with  this  are  the  notices 
of  St.  Jerome,  who  derives  the  word  "  Jordan " 
from  the  names  of  its  two  sources.  Dan,  the 
westernmost  and  the  smaller  of  the  two,  he  places 
at  four  miles  from  Paneas  on  the  road  to  Tyre. 
In  perfect  agreement  with  this  is  the  position  of 
Tell  el-Kadi,  a  mound  from  the  foot  of  which 
gushes  out  "  one  of  the  largest  fountains  in  the 
world,"  the  main  source  of  the  Jordan  (Rob.  iii. 
390-3  ;  Stanley,  394,  5).  The  Tell  itself,  rising 
from  the  plain  by  somewhat  steep  terraces,  has  its 
long,  level  top  strewed  with  ruins,  and  is  very  pro- 
bably the  site  of  the  town  and  citadel  of  Dan.  The 
spring  is  called  el  Ledd&n,  possibly  a  corruption  of 
Dan  (Rob.  iii.  392),  and  the  stream  from  the  spring 
Nahr  ed  Dhan  (Wilson,  ii.  173),  while  the  name, 
Tell  el  Kadi,  "the  Judge's  mound,"  agrees  in 
signification  with  the  ancient  name.'  Both  Dr. 
Robinson  and  Prof.  Stanley  give  the  exact  agree- 
ment of  the  spot  with  the  requirements  of  the 
story  in  Judg.  xviii. — "  a  good  land  and  a  large, 
where  there  is  no  want  of  anything  that  is  on  the 
earth"  (Rob.  396;  Stanley,  as  above).  [G.] 

DAN-JA'AN  (J£"flJ;  Aa*<«k»  <ral  OiSiy; 
Alex.  Awiaoi*  kcA  lovSaV ;  Dan  silvestria),  a 
place  named  only  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  6  as  one  of  the 
points  visited  by  Joab  in  taking  the  census  of  the 
people.  It  occurs  between  Gilead  and  Zidon— and 
therefore  may  have  been  somewhere  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Dan  (Laish),  at  the  sources  of  the  Jordan. 
The  reading  of  the  Alex.  LXX.  and  of  the  Vulg. 
was  evidently  pi,  Danjaar,  the  nearest  trans- 
lation of  which  is  "  Dan  in  the  wood."  This  read- 
ing is  approved  by  Gesenius,  and  agrees  with  the 
character  of  the  country  about  Tel  el-Kadi.  Fiirst 
(HandaSrterbuch,  303)  compares  Dan-jaan  with 
Baal-jaan,  a  Phoenician  divinity  whose  name  is 
found  on  coins.  Thenius  suggests  that  Jaan  was 
originally  Laish,  the  ?  having  fallen  away,  and  [J? 
having  been  substituted  for  t?  (Exeg.  Hdbuch. 
oa  Sam.  257).*  There  seems  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing that  the  well  known  Dan  is  intended.  We  have 
no  record  of  any  other  Dan  in  the  north,  and  even  if 
this  were  not  the  case,  Dan,  as  the  accepted  northern 
limit  of  the  nation,  was  too  important  a  place 
to  escape  mention  in  such  a  list  as  that  in  the 
text.  Dr.  Schultz,  the  late  Prussian  Consul  at 
Jerusalem,  discovered  an  ancient  site  called  Danian 
or  Danyal,  in  the  mountains  above  Khan-en- 
Nak&ra,  south  of  Tyre,  which  he  proposes  to 
identify  with  Dan-jaan  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir, 
306),  but  this  requires  confirmation.  [G.] 

DANCE.  As  emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow 
universally  express  themselves  in  movement*  and 
gestures  of  the  body,  efforts  have  been  made  among 
all  nations,  but  especially  among  those  of  the  south 
and  east,  in  proportion  as  they  seem  to  be  more 
demonstrative,  to  reduce  to  measure  and  to  strengthen 
by  unison  the  more  pleasurable — those  of  joy. 
The  dance  is  spoken  of  in  Holy  Scripture  uni- 
versally as  symbolical  of  some  rejoicing,  and  is 

1  This  agreement  in  meaning  of  the  modern  name 
with  the  ancient  is  so  rare,  that  little  dependence  can 
be  placed  on  it.  Indeed,  Stanley  (JS.  $  P.  394  note)  has 
shown  grounds  for  at  least  questioning  it.  The  modern 
names,  when  representatives  of  the  ancient,  generally 
agree  in  sound,  though  often  disagreeing  in  meaning. 

*  Not  a  had  specimen  of  the  wild  and  gratuitous 
suggestions  which  sometimes  occur  even  in  these, 
generally,  careful  Manuals. 


'  often  coupled  for  the  sake  of  contrast  with  mourn- 
ing, as  in  Eccles.  iii.  4,  "  a  time  to  mourn  and 
a  time  to  dance "  (comp.  Ps.  xxx.  1 1 ;  Matt.  xi. 
17).  In  the  earlier  period  it  is  found  combined 
with  some  song  or  refrain  (Ex.  xv.  20,  xxxii.  18, 
19  ;  1  Sam.  xxi.  11) ;  and  with  the  t)Fl,  or  tam- 
bourine (A.  V.  "  timbrel"),  more  especially  in  those 
impulsive  outbursts  of  popular  feeling  which  can- 
not rind  sufficient  vent  in  voice  or  in  gesture 
singly.1*  Nor  is  there  any  more  strongly  popular 
element  traceable  in  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Jews  than  the  opportunity  so  given  to  a  prophet  or 
prophetess  to  kindle  enthusiasm  for  Jehovah  on 
momentous  crises  of  national  joy,  and  thus  root  the 
theocracy  in  their  deepest  feelings,  more  especially  in 
those  of  the  women,  themselves  most  easily  stirred, 
and  most  capable  of  exciting  others.  The  dance  was 
regarded  even  by  the  Romans  as  the  worship  of  the 
body,  and  thus  had  a  place  amongst  sacred  things  : 
"  Sane  ut  in  religionibus  saltaretur,"  says  Servius  ad 
Virg.  Bwxl.  v.  73,  "  haec  ratio  est,  quod  nullum 
majores  nostri  partem  °  corporis  esse  voluerunt, 
quae  non  sentiret  religionem."  A  similar  sentiment 
is  conveyed  in  Ps.  xxxv.  10, — "  All  my  bones  shall 
say,  Lord,  who  is  like  unto  thee  f  So  tie  "  tongue  " 
is  the  best  member  among  many,  the  "  glory  (Ps. 
lvii.  8)  of  the  whole  frame  of  flesh,  every  part  of 
which  is  to  have  a  share  in  the  praises  of  God. 
Similarly  among  the  Greeks  is  ascribed  by  Athenaeus 
to  Socrates  the  following  fragment — 

o*  6c  Xfipoif  jcaAAurra  6eovs  nfuafftv  apumn 

who  also  praises  among  styles  of  dancing  to  *tytP(t 
Hal  tvtpaSes  (Athen.  xiv.  627  ;  comp.  Arr.  Alex, 
iv.  11). 

Dancing  formed  a  part  of  the  religious  ceremonies 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  also  common  in  private 
entertainments.  Many  representations  of  dances 
both  of  men  and  women  are  found  in  the  Egyptian 
paintings.  The  "  feast  unto  the  Lord,"  which  Moses 
proposed  to  Pharaoh  to  hold,  was  really  a  dance 
(  ih  ;  see  below). 

Plato  certainly  (Leg.  vii.  6)  reckons  dancing 
(tpX1)"*)  as  part  of  gymnastics  (•yviiycumieii).  Su 
far  was  the  feeling  of  the  purest  period  of  antiquity 
from  attaching  the  notion  of  effeminacy  to  dancing, 
that  the  ideas  of  this  and  of  warlike  exercise  are 
mutually  interwoven,  and  their  terms  almost  cor- 
respond as  synonyms  (Horn.  II.  xvi.  617 ;  comp. 
Creuzer,  Symb.  ii.  367,  iv.  474  j  and  see  especially 
Lucian  de  Salt.,  passim).  Women,  however,  among 
the  Hebrews  made  the  dance  their  especial  means  of 
expressing  their  feelings  ;  and  when  their  husbands 
or  friends  returned  from  a  battle  on  behalf  of  life  and 
home,  felt  that  they  too  ought  to  have  some  share 
in  the  event,  and  found  that  share  in  the  dance  of 
triumph  welcoming  them  back.  The  "  eating  and 
drinking  and  dancing  "  of  the  Amalekites  is  recorded, 
as  is  the  people's  "  rising  up  to  play "  (pnv, 
including  a  revelling  dance),  with  a  tacit  censure ; 
the  one  seems  to  mark  the  lower  civilization  of  the 

b  The  proper  word  for  this  combination  is  pITB* 
(Judg.  xvi.  24  ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  5,  if; 
1  Chr.  xili.  8,  xv.  29  j  Jer.  xxx.  19),  though  it  also 
includes  other  senses. 

•  Among  Romans  of  a  late  i>eriod  the  sentiment 
had  expired.  "  Nemo  fere  saltut  sobrioa,  nisi  forte 
insanit"  (Cic.  pro  Jfur.  14).  Perhaps,  however,  the 
standard  of  morals  would  rather  lead  us  to  expect  that 
drunkenness  was  common  than  that  dancing  was  rare. 
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AmalekiUe,  the  other  the  loosen  em  of  conduct  into 
which  idolatry  led  the  Israelites  (Ex.  xxxii.  6 ; 
1  Cor.  x.  7 ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  16).  So  among  the 
Bedouins,  native  dances  of  men  are  mentioned 
(Lynch,  Dead  Sea,  295 ;  Stanley,  56, 466),  and  are 
probably  an  ancient  custom.  The  Hebrews,  how- 
ever, save  in  such  moments  of  temptation,  seem  to 
have  left  dancing  to  the  women.  But  more  espe- 
cially on  such  occasions  of  triumph,  any  woman 
whose  nearness  of  kin  to  the  champion  of  the 
moment  gave  her  a  public  character  among  her 
own  sex,  seems  to  have  felt  that  it  was  her 


part  to  lead  such  a  demonstration  of  triumph, 
or  of  welcome;  so  Miriam  (Ex.  xv.  20)  and  so 
Jephthah's  daughter  (Judg.  xi.  34),  and  simi- 
larly there  no  doubt  was,  though  none  is  men- 
tioned, a  chorus  and  dance  of  women  led  by  De- 
borah, as  the  song  of  the  men  by  Barak  (comp. 
Judg.  v.  1  with  Ex.  xv.  1,  20).  Similarly,  too, 
Judith  (rv.  12,  13)  leads  her  own  song  and  dance 
of  triumph  over  Holofenies.  There  was  no  such 
leader  of  the  choir  mentioned  in  the  case  of  David 
and  Saul.  Hence  whereas  Miriam  "  answered " 
the  entire  chorus  in  Ex.  xv.  21,  the  women  in  the 
latter  case  "  answered  one  another  as  they  played  " 

d  The  C]h  was  dearly  the  women's  instrument. 
See  the  allotment  of  the  other  different  instruments 
to  men  in  1  Chr.  xv.  16-31,  and  xvL  6,  42 ;  oomp. 

alra  the  ntesin  mo^g  or  ps.  uvui.  u. 

•  Some  commentators  have  been  at  pains  to  point 


(1  Sam.  xrili.  7),  that  "  answer"  embodying  the 
sentiment  of  the  occasion,  end  forming  the  burden 
of  the  song.  The  "  coming  out "  of  the  women  to 
do  this  (Judg.  ii.  34;  1  Sam.  xviii.  6;  comp. 
"  went  out,"  Ex.  xv.  20)  is  also  a  feature  worthy 
of  note,  and  implies  the  object  of  meeting,  attend- 
ing upon,  and  conducting  home.  So  Jephthah's 
daughter  met  her  rather,  the  "  women  of  all  the 
cities  "  came  to  meet  and  celebrate  Saul  and  David, 
and  their  host,  but  Miriam  in  the  same  way  "  goes 
out"  before  "Jehovah"  the  "man  of  war," 
whose  presence  seems  implied.  This  marks  the 
peculiarity  of  David's  conduct,  when,  on  the  return 
of  the  Ark  of  God  from  its  long  sojourn  among 
strangers  and  borderers,  he  (2  Sam.  vi.  5-22) 
was  himself  choregus ;  and  here  too  the  women, 
with  their  timbrels d  (see  especially  v.  5,  19,  20, 
22),  took  an  important  share.  This  fact  brings  out 
more  markedly  the  feelings  of  Saul's  daughter 
Michal,  keeping  aloof  from  the  occasion,  and  "look- 
ing through  a  window  "  at  the  scene.  She  should, 
in  accordance  with  the  examples  of  Miriam,  tic., 
have  herself  led  the  female  choir,  and  so  come  oat 
to  meet  the  Ark,  and  her  lord.  She  stays  with  the 
"  household  "  (ver.  20),  and  "  comes  out  to  meet " 
him  with  reproaches,  perhaps  feeling  that  his  real 
was  a  rebuke  to  her  apathy.  It  was  before  "  the 
liandmaids,"  •'.  e.  in  leading  that  choir  which  she 
should  have  led,  that  he  had  "  uncovered"  him- 
self; an  nnkingly  exposure  as  she  thought  it,  which 
the  dance  rendered  necessary '—the  wearing  merely 
the  ephod  or  linen  tunic.  The  occasion  was  meant 
to  be  popularly  viewed  in  connexion  with  David's 
subjugation  of  various  enemies  and  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Israel  (see  1  Chr.  xii.  23 — xdii.  8) ;  he 
accordingly  thinks  only  of  the  honour  of  God  who 
had  so  advanced  him,  and  in  that  forgets  self  (comp. 
Miiller,  de  Davide  ant.  Arc.  ITgolini,  xxxii.).  From 
the  mention  of"  damsels,"  "  timbrels,"  and  "  dances'' 
(Ps.  liviii.  25,  cxlix.  3,  cl.  4),  as  elements  of 
religious  worship,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that 
David's  feeling  led  him  to  incorporate  in  its  rites 
that  popular  mode  of  festive  celebration.  This 
does  not  seem  to  have  survived  him,  for  as  Saal- 
schiiti  remarks  (Archaeol.  der  Hebr.  vol.  i.  p.  299), 
in  the  mention  of  religious  revivals  under  Hezekiah 
and  Josiah,  no  notice  of  them  occurs;  and  this, 
although  the  "words,"  the  "writing,"  and  the 
"  commandment  of  David  "  on  such  subjects,  are 
distinctly  alluded  to  (2  Chr.  xxix.  30,  xxxv.  4, 15). 
It  is  possible  that  the  banishing  of  this  popular 
element,  which  found  its  vent  no  doubt  in  the 
idolatrous  rites  of  Baal  and  Astarte  (as  it  certainly 
did  in  those  of  the  golden-calf,  Ex.  xxxii.  19),  made 
those  efforts  take  a  less  firm  hold  on  the  people 
than  they  might  have  done ;  and  that  David's  more 
comprehensive  scheme  might  have  retained  some  ties 
of  feeling  which  were  thus  lost.  On  the  other  hand 
was  doubtless  the  peril  of  the  loose  morality  which 
commonly  attended  festive  dances  at  heathen  shrines. 
Certainly  in  later  Judaism  the  dance  was  included 
among  some  religious  festivities,  e.  g.  the  feast  of  Ta- 
bernacles (Mishna,  Siicoah,  v.  3, 4),  where,  however, 
the  performers  were  men.  This  was,  probably,  a  mere 
following  the  example  of  David  in  the  letter.  Also 


out  that  it  was  not  the  act  of  dancing,  bat  the  dress 
divested  of  upper  robes  which  was  the  subject  of 
remark.  But  clearly  the  "dancing;  with  all  his 
might"  could  hardly  be  done  in  the  dignifled  costume 
of  royalty :  every  Hebrew  would  see  that  the  one 
implied  the  other.    Comp.  Ex.  xxxii.  6,  2S. 
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in  the  earlier  period  of  the  Judges  the  dances  of  the 
virgins  in  Shuoh  (Jndg.  xa.  19-23)  were  certainly 
part  of  a  religious  festivity.  It  seems  also  from 
this  last  instance  clear,  and  from  the  others  pro- 
bable, that  such  dances  were  performed  by  maidens 
apart  from  men,  which  gives  an  additional  point  to 
the  reproach  of  Michal.  What  the  fashion  or 
figure  of  the  dance  was  is  a  doubtful  question ;  nor 
is  it  likely  to  have  lacked  such  variety  as  would 
adapt  it  to  the  various  occasions  of  its  use.  The 
ward  Jjn  means  to  move  in  a  ring,  or  round ; 
whence  in  Pa.  xlii.  4  we  find  JJin  jfe"!,  meaning  a 
festive  crowd,  apparently  as  dancing  in  a  ring. 
So  bin,  whence  il^riO,  means  to  turn.  In 

T  1 

modern  Oriental  dances  a  woman  leads  off  the 
dance,  the  others  then  follow  her  with  exact  imita- 
tion of  her  artistic  and  graceful  attitudes.  A 
parallelism  of  movement  is  also  incident  to  it 
(Saalschuts,  to.  p.  301).  Possibly  Miriam  so  led 
her  countrywomen.  The  same  writer  thinks  that 
in  Cant.  vi.  13,  the  words  DJJTOil  nVllO  (A.  V. 
**  company  of  two  armies")  imply  two  rows  of 
dancing  girls,  and  that  the  address  in  the  singular 
number,  "  return,  return,"  and  again  in  vii.  1  ap- 
plies to  the  movements  of  the  individual  performer 
in  a  kind  of  contre -danse.  The  interpretation,  how- 
ever, does  not  remove  the  obscurities  of  the  passage. 

Dancing  also  had  its  place  among  merely  festive 
amusements  apart  from  any  religious  character 
(Jer.  xjuri.  4,  13;  Lam.  v.  15 ;  Mark  vi.  22 ,  Luke 
xv.  25).  The  accomplishments  exhibited  by  Hero- 
dias's  daughter  seem,  however,  to  show  that  Dean 
Trench's  remark  on  the  last-named  passage  that  the 
dancers  were  of  course  not  the  guests  but  hired 
performers  is  hardly  to  be  received  with  strictness ; 
although  the  tendency  of  luxury  in  the  east  has  no 
doubt  been  to  reduce  the  estimation  in  which  the 
pastime,  as  shared  in,  is  there  held.  Children,  of 
course,  always  did  and  always  will  dance  (Job  xxi. 
1 1 ;  Matt.  xi.  17  ;  Luke  vii.  32).  Whilst  in  their 
"dancing  dervishes"  the  Turks  seem  to  have 
adopted  into  their  system  the  enthusiastic  raptures, 
at  once  martial  and  sacred,  which  (e.g.  in  the 
Koman  Salii)  seem  indigenous  in  many  southern 
and  eastern  races  from  the  earliest  times.  For 
further  remarks  Spencer,  de  Saltat.  vet.  Hebr., 
may  be  consulted  (Ugolini,  xxx.) ;  and,  for  the 
Greek  and  Koman  dances,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  Sal- 
TATIO.  [H.  H.] 

DANCE.  By  this  word  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
the  Hebrew  term  Machil,  a  musical  instru- 

ment of  percussion,  supposed  to  have  been  used  by 
the  Hebrews  at  an  early  period  of  their  history. 
Some  modern  lexicographers,  who  regard  Machil  as 
synonymous  with  Rabid,  "rtpT  (Eccl.  iii.  4),  restrict 
its  meaning  to  the  exercise  or  amusement  of  dancing. 
But  according  to  many  scholars,  it  also  signifies  a 
musical  instrument  used  for  accompanying  the 
dance,  and  which  the  Hebrews  therefore  called  by 
the  same  name  as  the  dance  itself.  The  Septuagint 
generally  renders  Machil  xopor,  "  dancing :"  occa- 
sionally, however,  it  gives  a  different  meaning,  as 
in  Ps.  xxx.  11  (Heb.  Bible,  ver.  12),  where  it  is 
translated  \<if>i,  "joy,"  and  in  Jer.  xxxi.  4  and 
14,  where  it  is  rendered  Svvayayfi,  "  assembly." 
The  Semitic  versions  of  the  0.  T.  almost  invariably 
interpret  the  word  as  a  musical  instrument. 

On  the  joyous  occasion  when  the  Israelites  escape 
from  their  Egyptian  pursuers,  and  reach  the  Arabian 
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shore  of  the  Red  Sea  in  safety,  Miriam  is  represented 
as  going  forth  striking  the  Sjh,  and  followed  by  her 
sisters  in  faith,  who  join  in  "  with  timbrels  and 
dances"  (Ex.  xv.  20).  Here  the  sense  of  the 
passage  seems  to  be,  agreeably  to  the  Auth.  Vers., 
that  the  Hebrew  women  came  forth  to  dance,  and 
to  accompany  their  dance  by  a  performance  on  tim- 
brels ;  and  this  is  the  view  adopted  by  the  majority 
of  the  Latin  and  English  commentators.  Parkhurst 
and  Adam  Clark  do  not  share  this  opinion.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former,  Machol  is  "some  fistular 
wind-instrument  of  music,  with  boles,  as  a  flute, 

pipe,  or  fife,  from  bl"l,  to  make  a  hole  or  opening  j" 
and  the  latter  says,  "  I  kuow  no  place  in  the  Bible 
where  Machol  and  Machatath  mean  dance  of  any 
kind ;  they  constantly  signify  some  kind  of  pipe." 
The  Targumists  very  frequently  render  Machol  as 
a  musical  instrument.  In  Ex.  xv.  20,  Onkelos 
gives  for  Machalath  the  Aramaic  word  J'Jjn, 
which  is  precisely  the  same  employed  by  him  in 
Gen.  mi.  27  for  Cinntr  (A.  V.  "  harp*').  The 
Arabic  version  has  for  Machil  in  most  places 
so-        s  3  J 

J>*^>  PL  JjaJs'  tran"'ated  D7  Freytag,  in  his 

Arabic  Lexicon,  "  a  drum  with  either  one  or  two 

faces  ["  and  the  word  n&n031  (Jndg.  xi.  34,  A.  V. 

s, — 

"  and  with  dances")  is  rendered  by  f\ii, "  songs." 

Gesenius,  Fttrst,  and  others,  adopt  for  the  most 
pert  the  Septuagint  rendering,"  but  RosenmiiUer, 
in  his  commentary  on  Ex.  xv.  20,  observes  that, 
on  comparing  the  passages  in  Judg.  xi.  34 ;  1  Sam. 
xviii.  6;  ana  Jer.  xxxi.  4,  and  assigning  a  rational 
exegesis  to  their  contexts,  Machil  must  mean  in 
these  instances  some  musical  instrument,  probably 
of  the  flute  kind,  and  principally  played  on  by 
women. 

In  the  grand  Hallelujah  Psalm  (cl.)  which  closes 
that  magnificent  collection,  the  sacred  poet  exhorts 
mankind  to  praise  Jehovah  in  His  sanctuary  with 
all  kinds  of  music ;  and  amongst  the  instruments 
mentioned  at  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  verses  is  found 
Machil,  which  cannot  here  be  consistently  ren- 
dered in  the  sense  -of  dancing.  Joel  Brill,  whose 
second  preface  (rPJtV  flO^pf!)  to  Mendelssohn's 
Psalms  contains  the  best  treatise  extant  on  the 
musical  instruments  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
remarks :  "  It  is  evident  from  the  passage,  '  Praise 
Him  with  the  Tof  and  the  Machol,'  that  Machol 
must  mean  here  some  musical  instrument,  and  this 
is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  scholars."  Men- 
delssohn derives  Machol  from  ,  "  hollow,"  on 
account  of  its  shape ;  and  the  author  of  Shilte 
Haggibborim  denominates  it  DITBD'D,  which  he 
probably  intends  for  xlOapa. 

The  musical  instrument  used  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  dancing  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
made  of  metal,  open  like 
a  ring:  it  had  many 
small  bells  attached  to 
its  border,  and  was 
played  at  weddings  and 
merry-makings  by  wo-  j 
men,  who  accompanied 
it  with  the  voice.  Ac- 
cording to  the  author  of 
Shilte  Haggibborim,  the 

Machol   had   tinkling    H»ici  i«nxn.  iw« 
metal  plates  fastened  on  (Mmtataoim.) 
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wire*,  at  intervals,  within  the  circle  that  formed  the 
instrument,  like  the  modern  tambourine ;  according 
to  others,  a  similar  instrument,  also  formed  of  a 
circular  piece  of  metal  or  wood,  but  furnished  with 
a  handle,  which  the  performer  might  so  manage  as 
to  set  in  motion  several  rings  strung  on  a  metal  bar, 
passing  from  one  side  of  the  instrument  to  the  other, 
the  waving  of  which  produced  a  loud,  merry  sound. 

Some  modern  critics  consider  Machalath  the 
same  with  MacJiil.  Gesenius,  however,  translates 
the  latter  "  dancing,"  whilst  the  former  he  renders 

"  a  stringed  instrument,"  from  the  root  rr?n, 
Aethbpic  «*)/\P,  "  to  sing."         [D.  W.  M.j 

DANIEL  (ScW,  Dan.  i.  6,  7,  8,  &c. ;  Ezr. 
viii.  2;  Neh.  x.  6;  1  Chr.  iii.  1 ;  and  ^KFI,  Ez. 
xiv.  t4,  20;  xxviii.  3),  the  name  of  three  (or  four) 
persons  in  the  Old  Testament. 

1.  The  second  son  of  David  (Ac^u'i^X,  Alex. 
AaXovta),  "  bom  unto  him  in  Hebron,"  "  of  Abi- 
gail the  Carmelitess"  (1  Chr.  iii.  1).  In  the 
parallel  passage,  2  Sam.  iii.  3,  he  is  called  Chileab 
(3{^>3,  i.  e.  like  his  father^);  AoAou/a).  For  the 
Jewish  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  two  names 
see  Patrick  ;  Bochart,  Hierotoic.  ii.  55,  p.  663. 

2.  The  fourth  of  "the  greater  prophets"  (cf. 
Matt.  xxiv.  15,  irpo^njr).  Nothing  is  known  of 
the  parentage  or  family  of  Daniel.  He  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  of  royal  or  noble  descent 
(Dan.  i.  3 ;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  10,  §1),  and  to  have 
possessed  considerable  personal  endowments  (Dan. 
i.  4).  He  was  taken  to  Babylon  in  "  the  third 
year  of  Jehoiakim  (B.C.  604),  and  trained  for  the 
king's  service  with  his  three  companions.  Like 
Joseph  in  earlier  times,  he  gained  the  favour  of  his 
guardian,  and  was  divinely  supported  in  his  resolve 
to  abstain  from  the  "  king's  meat "  for  fear  of  de- 
filement (Dan.  i.  8-16).  At  the  close  of  his  three 
years'  discipline  (Dan.  i.  5,  18),  Daniel  had  an 
opportunity  of  exercising  his  peculiar  gift  (Dan.  i. 
17)  of  interpreting  dreams,  on  the  occasion  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar's decree  against  the  Magi  (Dan.  ii. 
14  if.).  In  consequence  of  his  success  he  was  made 
"  ruler  of  the  whole  province  of  Babylon,"  and 
"  chief  of  the  governors  over  all  the  wise  men  of 
Babylon"  (ii.  48).  He  afterwards  interpreted  the 
second  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (iv.  8-27),  and 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which  disturbed  the 
feast  of  Belshazzar  (v.  10-28),  though  he  no  longer 
held  his  official  position  among  the  magi  (Dan.  v. 
7,  8, 12),  and  probably  lived  at  Susa  (Dan.  viii.  2 ; 
ct.  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  11,  §7 ;  Bochart,  Qeogr.  Sacr. 
iii.  14).  At  the  accession  of  Darius  [Darius] 
he  was  made  first  of  the  "three  presidents  "  of  the 
empire  (cf.  1  Esdr.  iii.  9),  and  was  delivered  from 
the  lions'  den,  into  which  he  had  been  cast  for  his 
faithfulness  to  the  rites  of  his  faith  (vi.  10-23 ;  cf. 
Bel  &  Dr.  29-42).  At  the  accession  of  Cyrus  he 
•til  1  retained  his  prosperity  (vi.  28  ;  cf.  i.  21 ;  Bel 

*  This  date  has  given  rise  to  many  objections, 
because  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  is  Identified 
with  the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jcr.  xxv.  1). 
Various  solutions  have  been  proposed  (cf.  Kcil,  Einl. 
§133,  2) ;  but  the  text  of  Daniel  itself  suggests  the 
true  explanation.  The  second  year  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's reign  (ii.  1)  falls  after  the  completion  of  the 
three  years'  training  of  Daniel  which  commenced 
with  his  captivity  (i.  1,  5) ;  and  this  is  a  clear  indi- 
cation that  the  expedition  mentioned  in  i.  1,  was 
undertaken  in  tbe  last  year  of  the  reign  of  N'abu- 
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&  Dr.  2) ;  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  re- 
mained at  Babylon  (cf.  Don.  i.  21),  and  in  "the 
third  year  of  Cyrus"  (B.C.  534)  he  saw  his  last 
recorded  vision  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  (x.  1,  4). 
According  to  tbe  Mahommedan  tradition  Daniel 
returned  to  Judaea,  held  the  government  of  Syria, 
and  finally  died  at  Susa  (RosenmiUler,  Schot.  p. 
5,  n.),  where  his  tomb  is  still  shown,  and  is  visited  ' 
by  crowds  of  pilgrims.  In  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel 
mention  is  made  of  Daniel  as  a  pattern  of  righteous- 
ness (xiv.  14,  20)  and  wisdom  (xxviii.  3) ;  and 
since  Daniel  was  still  young  at  that  time  (c.  B.C. 
588-584),  some  have  thought  that  another  prophet 
of  the  name  must  have  lived  at  some  earlier  time 
(Bleek),  perhaps  during  the  captivity  of  Nineveh 
(Kwald,  Die  P  raphe  ten,  ii.  560),  whose  fame 
was  transferred  to  his  later  namesake.  Hitzig 
imagines  ( Vorbemerk.  §3)  that  the  Daniel  of 
Ezekiel  was  purely  a  mythical  personage,  whose 
prototype  is  to  be  sought  in  Melchizedek,  and  that 
the  character  was  borrowed  by  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Daniel  as  suited  to  his  design.  These  sup- 
positions are  favoured  by  no  internal  probability, 
and  are  unsupported  by  any  direct  evidence.  The 
order  of  the  names  "  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job  "  (Ex. 
xiv.  14)  seems  to  suggest  the  idea  that  they  repre- 
sent the  first  and  last  historic  types  of  righteous- 
ness before  the  law  and  under  it,  combined  with  the 
ideal  type  (cf.  Delitxsch,  p.  271).  On  the  other 
hand  the  narrative  m  Dan.  i.  11,  implies  that 
Daniel  was  conspicuously  distinguished  for  purity 
and  knowledge  at  a  very  early  age  (cf.  Hist.  Sm. 
45),  anil  he  may  have  been  nearly  forty  years  old 
at  the  time  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy. 

Allusion  has  been  made  already  to  the  compa- 
rison which  may  be  instituted  between  Daniel  and 
Joseph,  who  stand  at  the  beginning  and  the  close  of 
the  divine  history  of  the  Jews,  as  representatives  of 
the  true  God  in  heathen  courts  (Auberlen,  Daniel, 
p.  32,  3).  In  this  respect  the  position  of  Daniel 
must  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  form  of  the  revelations  conveyed  through  him. 
And  in  turn  the  authority  which  he  enjoyed  renders 
the  course  of  the  exile  and  the  return  clearly  intel- 
ligible. By  station,  by  education,  and  by  cha- 
racter, he  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  fulfil  the  work 
assigned  to  him.  He  was  not  only  a  resident  in  a 
foreign  land,  like  Jeremiah  or  Ezekiel,  but  the 
minister  of  a  foreign  empire,  and  of  successive 
dynasties  (Dan.  ii.  48 ;  vi.  28).  His  political  ex- 
perience would  naturally  qualify  him  to  give  dis- 
tinct expression  to  the  characteristics  of  nations  in 
themselves,  and  not  only  in  their  relation  to  God's 
people.  His  intellectual  advantages  were  as  re- 
markable as  his  civil  dignity.    Like  the  great  Law- 

tiver  who  was  "  trained  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
gyptians,"  the  great  seer  was  trained  in  the  secrets 
of  Chaldaean  wisdom,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
school  of  the  Magi  (Dan.  ii.  48).  He  was  thus  en- 
abled to  preserve  whatever  was  true  in  the  traditional 
teaching  of  the  East,  and  to  cast  his  revelations  into 

palossar,  while  as  yet  Nebuchadnezzar  was  not  pro- 
perly king.  But  some  further  difficulties  remain, 
which  appear,  however,  to  have  been  satisfactorily  re- 
moved by  Niebuhr  [Gcsch.  Attar's,  86  ft.).  The  dale 
in  Jer.  xlvi.  2,  is  not  that  of  the  battle  of  Corchemish, 
but  of  the  warning  of  tbe  prophet ;  and  the  threats 
and  promises  in  Jer.  xxv.  are  consistent  with  the 
notion  of  a  previous  subjection  of  Jerusalem  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, which  may  have  been  accomplished 
without  resistance  (cf.  Niebuhr,  a.  a.  O.  ft.  S6S  ff.). 
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a  form  suited  to  their  special  character.  But  though 
engaged  in  the  service  of  a  heathen  prince  and  familiar 
with  Oriental  learning,  Daniel  wan  from  the  first 
distinguished  by  his  strict  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
law  (i.  8-16 ;  cf.  vi.  10,  11).  In  this  way  the 
third  outward  condition  for  his  work  was  satisfied, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  exile  he  offered  a  pattern  of 
holiness  for  the  instruction  of  the  Dispersion  of 
after  times.   (Cf.  Auberlen,  Daniel,  24,  &c) 

The  exact  meaning  of  the  name  is  disputed.  The 
full  form  is  probably  more  correct,  and  in 

this  the  yod  appears  to  be  not  merely  formative,  but 
a  pronominal  suffix  (as  FU'bnX,  ^N'TW),  so  that 
the  sense  will  be  God  is  my  Judge  (C.  B.  Michaelis 
ap.  Kosenmnller,  Schol.  §1).  Others  interpret  the 
word  the  Judge  of  God,  and  the  use  of  a  yod  for- 
mative is  justified  by  the  parallel  of  Melchizedek, 
&c.  (Hitzig,  §2).  This  interpretation  is  favoured  by 
the  Chaldaean  name,  Belteshnzzar 
i.  7,  i.  e.  the  prince  of  Bel ;  Tlieod.  LXX.;  iaA- 
r&aap;  Vulg.  Baltassar),  which  was  given  to 
Daniel  at  Babylon  (Dan.  i.  7),  and  contains  a  clear 
reference  to  his  former  name.  Hitzig's  interpreta- 
tion ("  Palat£chicara  =  £'rnaAreri/nrf  Verzehrcr") 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  Such  changes  have 
been  common  at  all  times ;  and  for  the  simple 
assumption  of  a  foreign  name  compare  Gen.  xli.  45 ; 
Ez.  i.  It,  v.  14  (Sheshbazzar). 

Various  apocryphal  fragments  attributed  to  Da- 
niel are  collected  by  Fabricius  (Corf.  Pseud.  V.  T. 
i.  1124),  but  it  is  surprising  that  his  fame  in  later 
times  seems  to  have  been  obscured  (Hottinger,  Hist. 
Orient.  92).  Cf.  Epiph.  Vit.  Dan.  ii.  p.  243,  ed. 
Petav. ;  Vit.  Dan.  ap.  Fabric. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  1 1. 

3.  A  descendant  of  Ithamar,  who  returned  with 
Ezra  to  Judaea  in  the  time  of  "  Artaxerxes."  [Ar- 
taxerxes.]   (Ezr.  viii.  2.) 

4.  A  priest  who  sealed  the  covenant  drawn  up 
by  Nehemiah  B.C.  445  (Neh.  x.  6).  He  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  (3)  ;  and  is  confounded  with  the 

t  prophet  in  the  apocryphal  addenda  to  Daniel :  Dan. 
xiv.  1  (LXX.,  not  Theodot.).  [B.  F.  W.] 

DANIEL,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  the  earliest 
example  of  apocalyptic  literature,  and  in  a  great 

,  degree  the  model,  according  to  which  all  later  apo- 
calypses were  constructed.  In  this  aspect  it  stands 
at  the  head  of  a  series  of  writings  in  which  the 
deepest  thoughts  of  the  Jewish  people  found  ex- 
pression after  the  close  of  the  prophetic  era.  The 

<•  book  of  Enoch  [Enoch],  the  Jewish  Sibyllines, 
and  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra  [2  Esdras],  carry 
out  with  varied  success  and  in  different  direc- 
tions, trie  great  outlines  of  universal  history  which 
it  contains ;  and  the  "  Revelation  "  of  Daniel  re- 
ceived at  last  its  just  completion  in  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John.  Without  an  inspired  type  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  the  later  writings  could  have 
been  framed ;  and  whatever  judgment  be  formed  as 
to  the  composition  of  the  book,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  exercised  a  greater  influence  upon 
the  early  Christian  Church  than  any  other  writing 
of  the  Old  Testament,  while  in  the  Gospels  it  is 
specially  distinguished  by  the  emphatic  quotation  of 
the  Lord  (Matt.  xxiv.  15,  to  fattv  JiA  Aavi^X 
rov  Ttpotfrrov.  .  .  6  ivayivdaxuv  rothm.  .  .). 

1.  In  studying  the  book  of  Daniel  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  recognise  its  apocalyptic  cha- 
racter.   It  is  at  once  an  end  and  a  beginning,  the 

*  last  form  of  prophecy  and  the  first  *  philosophy  of 
history."    The  nation  is  widened  into  the  world : 


the  restored  kingdom  of  Judah  into  a  universal 
kingdom  of  God.  To  the  old  prophets  Daniel 
stauds,  in  some  sense,  as  a  commentator  (Dan.  ix. 
2-19) :  to  succeeding  generations,  as  the  herald  of 
immediate  deliverance.  The  form,  the  style,  and  . 
the  point  of  sight  of  prophecy,  are  relinquished 
upon  the  verge  of  a  new  period  in  the  existence  of 
God's  people,  and  fresh  instruction  is  given  to  them 
suited  to  their  new  fortunes.  The  change  is  not 
abrupt  and  absolute,  but  yet  it  is  distinctly  felt. 
The  eye  and  not  the  ear  is  the  organ  of  the  Seer : 
visions  and  not  words  are  revealed  to  him.  His 
utterance  is  clothed  in  a  complete  and  artificial 
shape,  illustrated  by  symbolic  imagery  and  pointed 
by  a  specific  purpose.  The  divine  counsels  are 
made  known  to  him  by  the  ministry  of  angels  (vii. 
16,  viii.  16,  ix.  21),  and  not  by  "the  Word  of  the 
Lord."  The  seer  takes  his  stand  in  the  future  • 
rather  than  in  the  present,  while  the  prophet  seized 
on  the  elements  of  good  and  evil  which  he  saw 
working  around  him  and  traced  them  to  their  final 
issue.  The  one  looked  forward  from  the  present  to 
the  great  "  age  to  come ;"  the  other  looked  backward 
from  "  the  last  days"  to  the  trials  in  which  he  is 
still  placed.  In  prophecy  the  form  and  the  essence, 
the  human  and  divine  were  inseparably  interwoven; 
in  revelation  the  two  elements  can  be  contemplated 
apart,  each  in  its  greatest  vigour, — the  most  con- 
summate art,  and  the  most  striking  predictions. 
The  Babylonian  exile  supplied  the  outward  training 
and  the  inward  necessity  tor  this  last  form  of  divine 
teaching ;  and  the  prophetic  visions  of  Ezekiel  form 
the  connecting  link  between  the  characteristic  types  , 
of  revelation  and  prophecy.  (Cf.  Liicke,  Versuch, 
i.  17  ff.j  Hitzig,  Daniel,  Vorbem.  §9;  Hilgenfeld, 
Die  Jud.  Apok.,  1  ff.)  [Daniel.] 

2.  The  language  of  the  book,  no  less  than  its 
general  form,  belongs  to  an  era  of  transition.  Like 
the  book  of  Ezra,  Daniel  is  composed  partly  in  the 
vernacular  Aramaic  (Chaldec),  and  partly  in  the  * 
sacred  Hebrew.  The  introduction  (i. — ii.  4  a)  is 
written  in  Hebrew.  On  the  occasion  of  the  "  Sy- 
riac"  (JVDItjj,  okootti,  syriace,  i.e.  Aramaic) 
answer  of  the  Chaldaeans,  the  language  changes  to 
Aramaic,  and  this  is  retained  till  the  close  of  the 
seventh  chapter  (ii.  4  b — vii.).  The  personal  intro- 
duction of  Daniel  as  the  writer  of  the  text  (viii.  1) 
is  marked  by  the  resumption  of  the  Hebrew,  which 
continues  to  the  close  of  the  book  (viii. — xii.).  The 
character  of  the  Hebrew  bears  the  closest  affinity  to 
that  of  Ezekiel  and  Habakkuk,  or  in  other  words  to 
those  prophets  who  lived  nearest  to  the  assumed 
age  of  Daniel ;  but  it  is  less  marked  by  peculiar 
forms  and  corruptions  than  that  of  Ezekiel.  The 
Aramaic,  like  that  of  Ezra,  is  also  of  an  earlier 
form  (cf.  Maurer,  Comm.  in  Dan.  87)  than  exists 
in  any  other  Chaldaic  document,  but  as  the  Tar- 
gums — the  next  most  ancient  specimens  of  the  lan- 
guage— were  not  committed  to  writing  till  about 
the  Christian  era,  this  fact  cannot  be  insisted  on  as 
a  proof  of  remote  antiquity.  It  is,  however,  worthy 
of  notice  that  J.  D.  Michaelis  affirmed,  on  purely 
linguistic  grounds,  that  the  book  was  no  late' 
compilation,  though  lie  questioned  the  authenticity 
of  some  part  of  it  (c.  iii. — vii. ;  cf.  Kcil,  Lehr.  d. 
Einl.  §135,  n.  4).  In  addition  to  these  two  great 
elements — Aramaic  and  Hebrew — the  book  of  Da- 
niel contains  traces  of  other  languages  vhich  in- 
dicate the  peculiar  position  of  the  writer.  The  use 
of  Greek  technical  terms  (cf.  §10)  marks  a  period 
when  commerce  had  already  united  P'rsia  and 
Greece;  and  the  occuncnce  of  peculiar  words  which 
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admit  of  an  explanation  by  reference  to  Arran  and 
not  to  Semitio  roots  (Debtzsch,  p.  274)  is  almost  in- 
explicable on  the  supposition  that  the  prophecies  are 
a  Palestinian  forgery  of  the  Maccabaenn  age. 

3.  The  book  is  generally  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts.  The  first  of  these  (i. — vi.)  contain! 
chiefly  historical  incidents,  while  the  second  (vii. — 
xii.)  is  entirely  apocalyptic.  This  division  is  far- 
ther supported  by  the  fact  that  the  details  of  the 
two  sections  are  arranged  in  order  of  time,  and  that 
the  commencement  of  the  second  section  fells  earlier 
than  the  close  of  the  first,  as  if  the  writer  himself 
wished  to  mark  the  division  of  subject.  But  on 
the  other  hand  this  division  takes  no  account  of  the 
difference  of  language,  nor  of  the  change  of  person 
at  the  beginning  of  o.  viii.  And  though  the  first 
section  is  mainly  historical,  yet  the  vision  of  c.  rii. 
finds  its  true  foundation  and  counterpart  in  c.  ii. 
From  these  circumstances  it  seems  better  to  divide 
the  book  (Anberlen,  pp.  36  ff.)  into  three  parts. 
The  first  chapter  forms  an  introduction.  The  next 
six  chapters  (ii. — vii.)  give  a  general  view  of  the 
progressive  history  of  the  powers  of  the  world,  and 
of  the  principles  of  the  divine  government  as  seen 
in  events  of  the  life  of  Daniel.  The  remainder  of 
the  book  (viii. — xii.)  traces  in  minuter  detail  the 
fortunes  of  the  people  of  God,  as  typical  of  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Church  in  all  ages.  The  second  section 
is  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  symmetry.  It 
opens  with  a  view  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  revealed  to  a  heathen  sovereign,  to  whom 
they  appeared  in  their  outward  unity  and  splendour, 
and  yet  devoid  of  any  true  life  (a  metal  colossus) ; 
it  closes  with  a  view  of  the  same  powers  as  seen  by 
a  prophet  of  God,  to  whom  they  were  displayed  in 
their  distinct  characters,  as  instinct  with  life,  though 
of  a  lower  nature,  and  displaying  it  with  a  terrible 
energy  of  action  (tSjnfa,  four  beasts).  The  image 
under  which  the  manifestation  of  God's  kingdom  is 
foreshown  corresponds  exactly  with  this  twofold 
exhibition  of  the  worldly  powers.  "  A  stone  cut 
without  hands,"  "  becoming  a  great  mountain  and 
filling  the  whole  earth"  (Dan.  5.  34,  35) — a  rock 
and  not  a  metal — is  contrasted  with  the  finite  pro- 
portions of  a  statue  moulded  by  man's  art,  as  "  the 
Son  of  man,"  the  representative  of  humanity,  is  the 
true  Lord  of  that  lower  creation  (Gen.  i.  30)  which 
symbolizes  the  spirit  of  mere  earthly  dominions 
Dan.  vii.  13,  14).  The  intermediate  chapters 
iii. — vi.)  exhibit  a  similar  correspondence,  while 
setting  forth  the  action  of  God  among  men.  The  de- 
liverance of  the  friends  of  Daniel  from  the  punish- 
ment to  which  they  were  condemned  for  refusing 
to  perform  an  idolatrous  act  at  the  command  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (ch.  iii.),  answers  to  the  deliverance 
of  Daniel  from  that  to  which  he  was  exposed  by 
continuing  to  serve  his  God  in  spite  of  the  edict  of 
Darius  (ch.  vi.);  and  in  the  same  way  the  degra- 
dation, the  repentance,  and  the  restoration  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (ch.  iv.)  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
sacrilegious  pride  and  death  of  Belshazzar  (ch.  v. 
22-31).  The  arrangement  of  the  last  section  (viii. — 
xii.)  is  not  equally  distinct,  though  it  offers  traces 
of  a  similar  disposition.  The  description  of  the 
progress  of  the  Grecian  power  in  c.  viii.  is  farther 
developed  in  the  last  vision  (x. — xii.),  while  the 

b  The  Jewish  doctors  of  later  times  were  divided 
f  as  to  the  degree  of  the  inspiration  of  Daniel.  Abar- 
banel  maintained  against  Maimonides  that  he  was 
endowed  with  the  highest  prophetic  power  {Fabric. 
Cad.  Pstmdep.  V.  T  i.  897,  n.). 
*  Eicbhorn  attributed  ch.  ii.-vi.,  vii.-xii.,  to  dif- 


last  chapter  appears  to  carry  on  the  revelation  tn 
the  first  coming  of  Messiah  in  answer  to  the  prayer 
of  Daniel. 

4.  The  position  which  the  book  of  Daniel  occu- 
pies in  the  Hebrew  Canon  seems  at  first  sight  re- 
markable. It  is  placed  among  the  Holy  writings 
(AVtAun'm,  ayiiypivpa)  between  Esther  and  Ezra, 
or  immediately  before  Esther  (cf.  Hody,  De  BM. 
text.  p.  644,  5),  and  not  among  the  prophets.  This 
collocation,  however,  is  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  right  apprehension  of  the  different  functions  of 
the  prophet  and  seer.  It  is  not,  indeed,  certain  at 
what  time  the  triple  division  of  the  Scriptures 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles  was  first 
made ;  but  the  characteristics  of  the  classes  show 
that  it  was  not  based  on  the  supposed  outward  au- 
thority, but  on  the  inward  composition  of  the  books 
[Canon].  Daniel,  as  the  truth  has  been  well 
stated,  had  the  spirit  but  not  the  work  of  a  pro- 
phet; and  as  his  work  was  a  new  one,  so  was  it 
carried  out  in  a  style  of  which  the  Old  Testament 
offers  no  other  example.  His  Apocalypse  is  as  r 
distinct  from  the  prophetic  writings  as  the  Apoca- 
lypse of  St.  John  from  the  Apostolic  epistles.  The 
heathen  court  is  to  the  one  seer  what  the  isle  of 
Patmos  is  to  the  other,  a  place  of  exile  and  isola- 
tion, where  he  stands  alone  with  his  God,  and  is 
not  like  the  prophet  active  in  the  midst  of  a  strag- 
gling nation  (Auberlen,  34). fc 

5.  The  unity  of  the  book  in  its  present  form, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  of  language,  is  gene- 
rally acknowledged  (De  Wette,  EM.  §256 ;  Hitzig, 
§4).c  Still  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  its 
internal  character.  In  the  first  seven  chapters 
Daniel  is  spoken  of  historically  (i.  8-21,  ii.  14-49, 
iv.  8-27,  v.  13-29,  vi.  2-28,  vii.  1,  2):  in  the  last 
five  he  appears  personally  as  the  writer  (vii.  15-28, 
viii.  1-ix.  22,  x.  1-19,  xii.  5).  This  peculiarity, 
however,  is  not  without  some  precedents  in  the 
writings  of  the  earlier  prophets  («.  g.  Is.  vii.  3, 
xx.  2),  and  the  seventh  chapter  prepares  the  way 
for  the  change ;  for  while  Daniel  is  there  spoken  of 
in  the  third  person  (rii.  1,  2),  the  substance  of  the 
chapter  is  giren  in  his  words,  in  the  first  person 
(vii.  2,  15,  28).  The  cause  of  the  difference  of 
person  is  commonly  supposed  to  lie  in  the  nature 
of  the  case.  The  prophet  narrates  symbolic  and 
representative  events  historically,  for  the  event  is 
its  own  witness ;  but  revelations  and  visions  need 
tiie  personal  attestation  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
communicated.  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that 
the  peculiarity  arose  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
book  assumed  its  final  shape  (§11). 

6.  Allusion  has  been  made  already  to  the  in- 
fluence which  the  book  exercised  upon  the  Christian 
Church.  Apart  from  the  general  type  of  Apoca- 
lyptic composition  which  the  Apostolic  writers  de-  * 
rived  from  Daniel  (2  Thess.  ii. ;  Rev.  passim ;  cf . 
Matt.  xxvi.  64,  xxi.  44?),  the  New  Testament  in- 
cidentally acknowledges  each  of  the  characteristic 
elements  of  the  book,  its  miracles  (Hebr.  xi.  33, 
34),  its  predictions  (Matt.  xxiv.  15),  and  its  doc- 
trine of  angels  (Luke  i.  19,  26).  At  a  still  earliei 
time  the  same  influence  may  be  traced  in  the  Apo- 
crypha. The  book  of  Baruch  [Baruch]  exhibits 
so  many  coincidences  with  Daniel,  that  by  some 

ferent  authors;  and  Bcrtholdt  supposed  that  each 
section  was  the  work  of  a  distinct  writer,  though  he 
admitted  that  each  successive  writer  was  acquainted 
with  the  composition  of  his  predecessors,  recognizing 
iu  this  way  the  unity  of  the  book  (EM.). 
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the  two  books  hare  been  assigned  to  the  same 
author  (cf.  Pritzache,  ffandi.  nt  d.  Apok.  i.  173) ; 
and  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  represents  Matta- 
thias  quoting  the  marvellous  deliverances  recorded 
in  Daniel,  together  with  those  of  earlier  times 
(1  Mace.  ii.  59,  60),  and  elsewhere  exhibits  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Greek  version  of  the  book 
(1  Mace.  i.  54  =  Dan.  ix.  27).  The  allusion  to 
the  guardian  angels  of  nations,  which  is  introduced 
into  the  Alexandrine  translation  of  the  Pentateuch 
(Deut.  iixii.  8 ;  LXX.).  and  recurs  in  the  Wisdom 
of  Sirach  (Ecclus.  rrii.  17),  may  hare  been  derived 
from  Dan.  x.  21,  xii.  1,  though  this  is  uncertain  as 
the  doctrine  probably  formed  part  of  the  common 
belief.  According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xi.  8,  $4)  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel  gained  for  the  Jews  the  favour 
of  Alexander  [Alexander  the  Great];  and 
whatever  credit  may  be  given  to  the  details  of  his 
narrative,  it  at  least  shows  the  unquestioning  belief 
in  the  prophetic  worth  of  the  book  which  existed 
among  the  jewa  in  hia  time. 

7.  The  testimony  of  the  Synagogue  and  the 
Church  gave  a  clear  expression  to  the  judgment 
implied  by  the  early  and  authoritative  use  of  the 
book,  and  pronounced  it  to  contain  authentic  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel,  without  contradiction,  with  one 
exception,  till  modern  times.  Porphyry  alone  (to. 
305  A.D.)  assailed  the  book,  and  devoted  the  12th 
of  his  fifteen  Discourses  against  Christians  (\6yoi 
koto.  Xpurriav&r)  to  a  refutation  of  its  claims  to 
be  considered  a  prophecy.  "  The  history,"  he  said, 
"  is  true  up  to  the  date  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
and  false  afterwards;  therefore  the  book  was  written 
in  his  time"  (Hieron.  Praef.  in  Dan.).  The  argu- 
ment of  Porphyry  is  an  exact  anticipation  of  the 
position  of  many  modern  critics,  and  involves  a 
twofold  assumption,  that  the  whole  book  ought  to 
contain  predictions  of  the  same  character,  and  that 
definite  predictions  are  impossible.  Externally  the 
book  is  as  well  attested  as  any  book  of  Scripture, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Porphyry  urged 
any  historical  objections  against  it ;  but  it  brings 
the  belief  in  miracle  and  prediction,  in  the  divine 
power  and  foreknowledge  as  active  among  men,  to 
a  startling  test,  and  according  to  the  character  of 
this  belief  in  the  individual  must  be  his  judgment 
upon  the  book. 

8.  The  history  of  the  assaults  upon  the  pro- 
phetic worth  of  Daniel  in  modem  times  is  full  of 
interest.  In  the  first  instance  doubts  were  raised  as 
to  the  authorship  of  the  opening  chapters,  i. — rii. 
(Spinoza,  Newton),  which  are  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  fullest  recognition  of  their  canonicity. 
Then  the  variations  in  the  LXX.  suggested  the 
belief  that  cc.  iii. — vi.  were  a  later  interpolation 
(J.  D.  Michael  is).  As  a  next  step  the  last  six 
chapters  only  were  retained  as  a  genuine  book  of 
Scripture  (Eichhoru,  1st  and  2nd  edits.) ;  and  at 
last  the  whole  book  was  rejected  as  the  work  of  an 
impostor,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (Corrodi.  1783.  Hitzig  fixes  the  date 
more  exactly  from  170  B.C.  to  the  spring  of  164 
B.C.).  This  last  opinion  has  found,  especially  in 
Germany,  a  very  wide  acceptance,  and  Liicke  ven- 
tures to  pronounce  it  -  a  certain  result  of  historical 
criticism." 

9.  The  real  grounds  00  which  most  modern 
critics  rely  in  rejecting  the  book,  are  the  **  fabu- 


d  The  special  prophecies  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxlv. 
24)  and  Isaiah  (xliv.,  xlv.)  centre  in  Daniel  (cf.  Dan. 
si.  30) ;  anil  the  prediction  of  Balaam  offers  a  re- 


Ion  aness  of  its  narratives  "  and  "  the  minuteness  of 
its  prophetic  history."  "  The  contents  of  the  book," 
it  is  said,  "  are  irrational  and  impossible"  (Hitzig, 
§5).  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  impossible  to  an- 
swer such  a  statement  without  entering  into 
general  views  of  the  Providential  government  of  the 
world.  It  is  admitted  that  the  contents  of  the 
book  are  exceptional  and  surprising;  but  revelation 
is  itself  a  miracle,  however  it  be  given,  and  essen- 
tially as  inconceivable  as  any  miracle.  There  are 
times,  perhaps,  when  it  is  required  that  extraor- 
dinary signs  should  arrest  the  attention  of  men  and 
fix  their  minds  upon  that  Divine  Presence  which  is 
ever  working  around  them.  Prodigies  may  become  a 
guide  to  nature.  Special  circumstances  may  deter- 
mine, and,  according  to  the  Bible,  do  determine, 
the  peculiar  form  which  the  miraculous  working  of 
God  will  assume  at  a  particular  time ;  so  that  the 
question  is,  whether  there  is  any  discernible  rela- 
tion between  the  outward  wonders  and  the  moral 
condition  of  an  epoch.  Nor  is  it  impossible  to 
apply  this  remark  to  the  case  of  Daniel.  The  posi- 
tion which  he  occupied  [Daniel]  was  as  excep- 
tional as  the  book  which  bears  his  name.  He  sur- 
vived the  exile  and  the  disappointment  which  at- 
tended the  first  hopes  of  the  Jews.  The  glories 
which  had  been  connected  with  the  return  in  the 
foreshortened  vision  of  earlier  prophets  were  now 
felt  to  be  far  off,  and  a  more  special  revelation  may 
have  been  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  a  period  of 
silence  and  conflict."1  The  very  character  of  the 
Babylonian  exile  seems  to  have  called  for  some  signal 
exhibition  of  divine  power.  As  the  first  exodus 
was  distinguished  by  great  marvels,  it  might  appear 
natural  that  the  second  should  be  also  (cf.  Mic.  vii. 
15;  Delitzsch,  p.  272,  tec.).  National  miracles, 
so  to  speak,  formed  the  beginning  of  the  theocracy : 
personal  miracles,  the  beginning  of  the  church.  To 
speak  of  an  "  aimless  and  lavish  display  of  wonders  " 
is  to  disregard  the  representative  significance  of  the 
different  acts,  and  the  relation  which  they  bore 
to  the  future  fortunes  of  the  people.  A  new  era 
was  inaugurated  by  fresh  signs.  The  Jews,  now 
that  they  are  left  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
looked  for  some  sure  token  that  God  was  able  to 
deliver  them  and  work  out  His  own  purposes.  The 
persecution  of  Antiochus  completed  the  teaching  of 
Daniel ;  and  the  people  no  longer  sought  without 
that  which  at  length  they  had  found  within.  They 
had  withstood  the  assault  of  one  typical  enemy,  and 
now  they  were  prepared  to  meet  all.  The  close  of 
special  predictions  coincided  with  the  consolidation  * 
of  the  national  faith.  [ANTIOCHUS  EPIPII.] 

10.  The  general  objections  against  the  "  legend- 
ary "  miracles  and  specific  predictions  of  Daniel  are 
strengthened  by  other  objections  in  detail,  which 
cannot,  however,  be  regarded  in  themselves  as  of 
any  considerable  weight.  Some  of  these  hare  been 
already  answered  incidentally.  Some  still  require 
a  short  notice,  though  it  is  evident  that  they  ar« 
often  afterthoughts,  the  results  and  not  the  causes 
of  the  rejection  of  the  book.  Not  only,  it  is  said, 
is  the  book  placed  among  the  Hagiographa,  but 
Daniel  is  omitted  in  the  list  of  prophets  given  in  the 
Wisdom  of  Sirach ;  the  language  is  corrupted  by  an 
intermixture  of  Greek  words ;  the  details  are  essen- 
tially unhistorical ;  the  doctrinal  and  moral  teaching 
betrays  a  late  date. 


markable  parallel  to  those  of  Daniel,  both  from  their  t 
particularity,  and  from  the  position  which  the  prophet 
occupied  (cf.  Delitzsch,  p.  273). 
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In  reply  to  these  remarks,  it  mar  be  urged,  that 
if  the  book  of  Daniel  was  already  placed  among  the 
Hagiographa  at  the  time  when  the  Wisdom  of 
Sirach  was  written,  the  omission  of  the  name  of 
Daniel  (Ecclus.  xlix.)  is  most  natural,  and  that 
under  any  circumstances  the  omission  is  not  more 
remarkable  than  that  of  Ezra  and  the  twelve  lesser 
prophets,  for  xlix.  10  is  probably  an  interpolation 
intended  to  supply  a  supposed  defect.  Nor  is  the 
mention  of  Greek  musical  instruments  (iii.  5, 7,  10, 

ipavla,  J'TRJDS  ^aXr^piov),  for  these  words  only 
can  be  shown  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  (De 
Wette,  Einl.  255  b.),  surprising  at  a  time  when 
the  intercourse  of  the  East  and  West  was  already 
considerable,  and  when  a  brother  of  Alcaeus  (c.  600- 
500  B.C.)  had  gained  distinction  "  at  the  farthest  end 
of  the  world,  aiding  the  Babylonians  "  (Brandis,  in 
Delitzsch,  p.  274 ;  Ale.  Frag.  33,  Bergk.).  Yet 
further  the  scene  and  characters  of  the  book  are 
Oriental.    The  colossal  image  iii.  1,  not 

necessarily  a  human  figure ;  the  term  is  applied 
familiarly  to  the  cross .-  Buxtf.  Lex.  Jtabb.  a.  «.), 
the  fiery  furnace,  the  martyr-like  boldness  of  the 
three  confessors  (iii.  16),  the  decree  of  Darius 
(vi.  7),  the  lions'  den  (vi.  7,  19,  lis),  the  demand 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  (ii.  5),  his  obeisance  before 
Daniel  (ii.  46),  his  sudden  fall  (iv.  33;  cf. 
Euseb.  Praep.  En.  ix.  41 ;  Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  20),  are  not 
only  consistent  with  the  nature  of  Eastern  life,  but 
in  many  instances  directly  confirmed  by  other  evi- 
dence (cf.  Daniel  n.  and'  Darius  the  Mede  for 
the  difficulties  of  i.  1,  ii.  1,  v.  31).  In  doctrine, 
again,  the  book  is  closely  connected  with  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Exile,  and  forms  a  last  step  in  the  de- 

1  velopment  of  the  ideas  of  Messiah  (rii.  13,  &c.), 
of  the  resurrection  (xii.  2,  3),  of  the  ministry  of 
angels  (viii.  16,  xii.  1,  &c.),  of  personal  devotion 
(vi.  10,  11,  i.  8),  which  formed  the  basis  of 
later  speculations,  but  received  no  essential  addition 
in  the  interval  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord. 

Generally  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  book 
presents  in  many  respects  a  startling  and  exceptional 
character,  yet  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  explain  its 
composition  in  the  Maccabaean  period  than  to  con- 
nect the  peculiarities  which  it  exhibits  with  the 
exigencies  of  the  Return.  It  appears  as  a  key  to 
the  later  history  and  struggles  of  the  Jews,  and 
not  as  a  result  from  them.  The  peculiarities  of 
language,  the  acquaintance  with  Eastern  manners 
and  history,  which  is  seen  more  clearly  as  our  know- 
ledge widens,  the  reception  into  the  canon,  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  Alexandrine  version,  all  point  in  the 
same  direction ;  and  a  sounder  system  of  interpreta- 
tion, combined  with  a  more  worthy  view  of  the 
divine  government  of  men  and  nations,  will  pro- 
bably do  much  to  remove  those  undefined  doubts 
as  to  the  inspired  character  of  the  Revelation 
which  naturally  arise  at  first  in  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  students. 

11.  But  while  all  historical  evidence  supports 
the  canonicity  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  recognition  of  the  unity  and  authority 
of  the  book  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  belief 
that  the  whole  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  authorship 
of  Daniel.  According  to  the  Jewish  tradition  (Bata 

.  Bathra,  f.  146)  "  the  books  of  Ezekiel,  the  twelve 
minor  prophets,  Daniel  and  Esther,  were  vritten 
(i.  e.  drawn  up  in  their  present  form)  by  the  men 
of  the  gi-eat  synagogue,"  and  in  the  case  of  Daniel 
the  tradition  is  supported  by  strong  internal  evi- 


dence. The  manner  in  which  Daniel  is  spoken  of 
(i.  17,  19,  20,  v.  11,  12;  the  title  in  ix.  23,  xii.  is 
different)  suggests  the  notion  of  another  writer; 
and  if  Daniel  wrote  the  passages  in  question,  they 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  1  Cor.  xv.  10 ; 
2  Cor.  ii.  5,  6,  xii.  2  (KeU,  §136),  or  by  the 
consciousness  of  the  typical  position  which  he  occu- 
pied (Auberlen,  p.  37).  The  substantial  authorship 
of  a  book  of  Scripture  does  not  involve  the  subordi- 
nate work  of  arrangement  and  revision ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  a  writer  would  purposely 
write  one  book  in  two  languages,  though  there  may 
have  been  an  obvious  reason  why  he  should  treat  in 
separate  records  of  events  of  general  history  in  the 
vernacular  dialect,  and  of  the  special  fortunes  of 
God's  people  in  Hebrew.  At  the  return  we  may 
suppose  that  these  records  of  Daniel  were  brought 
into  one  whole,  with  the  addition  of  an  introduction 
and  a  fuller  narrative,*  when  the  other  sacred  writ- 
inn  received  their  final  revision.  The  visions  them- 
selves would  be  necessarily  preserved  in  their  ori- 
ginal form,  and  thus  the  later  chapters  (vii. — xii.) 
exhibit  no  traces  of  any  subsequent  recension,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  two  introductory  verses, 
vii.  1,  x.  1. 

12.  The  interpretation  of  Daniel  has  hitherto 
proved  an  inexhaustible  field  for  the  ingenuity  of 
commentators,  and  the  certain  results  are  com- 
paratively few.  According  to  the  traditional  view, 
which  appears  as  early  as  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra 
[2  Esdkab]  and  the  epistle  of  Barnabas  (c  4), 
the  four  empires  described  in  cc.  ii.  vii.  are  the 
Babylonian,  the  Medo- Persian,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Roman.  With  nearly  equal  consent  it  has  been 
supposed  that  there  is  a  change  of  subject  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  (xi.  31  ff.),  by  which  the  seer 
passes  from  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  to  the 
times  of  Antichrist.  A  careful  comparison  of  the 
language  of  the  prophecy  with  the  history  of  the 
Syrian  kings  must,  however,  convince  every  candid 
student  of  the  text  that  the  latter  hypothesis  is 
wholly  unfounded  and  arbitrary.  The  whole  of  the 
eleventh  chapter  forms  a  history  of  the  struggles  of  a 
the  Jewish  church  with  the  Greek  powers  up  to 
the  death  of  its  great  adversary  (xi.  45).  This 
conflict,  indeed,  has  a  typical  import,  and  fore- 
shows in  its  characteristic  outlines  the  abiding  and 
final  conflict  of  the  people  of  God  and  the  powers 
of  evil,  so  that  the  true  work  of  the  interpreter  must 
be  to  determine  historically  the  nature  of  each 
event  signalized  in  the  prophetic  picture,  that  he 
may  draw  from  the  past  the  lesson  of  the  future. 
The  traditional  interpretation  of  "  the  four  empires  " 
seems  to  spring  from  the  same  error  as  the  other, 
though  it  still  finds  numerous  advocates  (Hofmann, 
Auberlen,  Keil,  Haveruick,  Hengstenbcrg,  and  most 
English  commentators).  It  originated  at  a  time 
when  the  triumphant  advent  of  Messiah  was  the 
object  of  immediate  expectation,  and  the  Roman 
empire  appeared  to  be  the  last  in  the  series  of 
earthly  kingdoms.  The  long  interval  of  conflict 
which  has  followed  the  first  Advent  formed  no  place 
in  the  anticipations  of  the  first  Christians,  and  in  * 
succeeding  ages  the  Komnn  period  lias  been  un- 
naturally prolonged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
theory  which  took  its  rise  in  a  state  of  thought  which 
experience  has  proved  false,  it  is  a  still  more  fatal 
objection  to  this  interpretation  that  it  destroys  the 


•  The  letter  of  Nebuchndneasar  (c.  iv.)  appears  to 
present  clear  truces  of  the  inte-wjavinp;  of  a  com- 
mentary with  the  original  text, 
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great  idea  of  a  cyclic  development  of  history  which 

•  lie*  at  the  basis  of  all  prophecy.  Great  periods 
(ai&rts)  appear  to  be  marked  out  in  the  fortunes 
of  mankind  which  answer  to  another,  so  that  that 
divine  utterance  which  receives  its  first  fulfilment  in 
one  period,  receives  a  further  and  more  complete 
fulfilment  in  the  corresponding  part  of  some  later 
period.  Thus  the  first  coming  of  Christ  formed 
the  close  of  the  last  age,  as  His  second  coming  will 
form  the  close  of  the  present  one.  The  one  event 
is  the  type  and,  as  it  were,  the  spring  of  the  other. 
This  is  acknowledged  with  regard  to  the  other  pro- 
phecies, and  yet  tile  same  truth  is  not  applied  to  the 
revelations  of  Daniel,  which  appear  then  first  to 
gain  their  full  significance  when  they  are  seen  to 
contain  an  outline  of  all  history  in  the  history  of 

*  the  nations  which  ruled  the  world  before  Christ's 
coming.  The  first  Advent  is  as  much  a  fulfilment 
of  the  visions  of  Daniel  as  of  those  of  the  other 
prophets.  The  four  empires  precede  the  coming 
of  Messiah  and  pass  away  before  him.  At  the 
same  time  their  spirit  survives  (cf.  vii.  12),  and 
the  forms  of  national  existence  which  were  de- 
veloped on  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  again  repro- 
duce themselves  in  later  history.  According  to 
this  view  the  empires  of  Daniel  can  be  no  other 
than  those  of  the  Babylonians,  Medes,  Persians,  and 

T  Greeks,  who  all  placed  the  centre  of  their  power 
at  Babylon,  and  appear  to  have  exhibited  on 
one  stage  the  great  types  of  national  life.  The 
Roman  power  was  at  its  height  when  Christ  came, 
but  the  Egyptian  kingdom,  the  last  relic  of  the 
empire  of  Alexander,  had  just  been  destroyed,  and 
thus  the  "  stone  cut  without  hands  struck  the  feet 
of  the  image,1*  and  Christianity  destroyed  for  ever 
the  real  supremacy  of  heathen  dominion.  But  this 
first  fulfilment  of  the  vision  was  only  inchoative, 
and  the  correlatives  of  the  four  empires  must  be 
sought  in  post-Christian  history.  The  corresponding 
symbolism  of  Babylon  and  Rome  is  striking  at  first 
sight,  and  other  parallels  may  be  drawn.  The 
Byzantine  empire,  for  instance,  "  inferior  "  to  the 
Roman  (Dan.  ii.  .39)  maybe  compared  with  that  of 
the  Medes.  The  Teutonic  races  with  their  divided 
empire  rcual  the  image  of  Persia  (vii.  6).  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  see  in  the  growing  might  of  the  northern 
powers,  a  future  kingdom  which  may  rival  in 
terrible  energy  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  With- 
out insisting  on  such  details  as  these,  which  still 
require  careful  examination,  it  appears  that  the 
true  interpretation  of  Daniel  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
recognition  of  the  principle  which  they  involve. 
In  this  way  the  book  remains  a  "prophecy,"  while 
it  is  also  a  "  revelation;"  and  its  most  special  pre- 
dictions acquire  an  abiding  significance.' 

13.  There  is  no  Chaldee  translation  of  Daniel,  and 
the  deficiency  is  generally  accounted  for,  as  in  the 
parallel  case  of  Ezra,  by  the  danger  which  would 
have  existed  in  such  a  case  of  confusing  the  original 
text  with  the  paraphrase  ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  whole  hook  has  been  published  in  Hebrew.  The 
Greek  version  has  undergone  singular  changes.  At 
an  early  time  the  LXX.  version  was  supplanted  in 


'  An  example  of  the  recurrent  and  advancing  com- 
pletion of  the  predictions  of  Daniel  occurs  in  Matt. 
xxiy.  1 5,  compared  with  1  Mace.  i.  84.  The  same  truth 
b>  also  implied  in  the  interpretation  of  "  the  seventy 
serena,"  as  springing  out  of  the  "  seventy  "  (years) 
of  Jeremiah.  On  this  there  are  some  good  remarks  in 
Browne's  Ordo  Sacclorum,  though  his  interpretation 
«f  the  four  empires  as  signifying  the  Babylonian, 


the  Greek  Bibles  by  that  of  Theodotion,!  and 
in  the  time  of  Jerome  the  version  of  Theodotion  f 
was  generally  "  read  by  the  Churches"  (c.  Ruffin. 
ii.  33 ;  Praef.  m  Comm.  Illud  quoque  lectorem 
admoneo,  Danielem  noil  junta  LXX.  interpretes  sed 
juxta  . .  .  Theodotionem  ecclesias  legere  .  .  .)  This 
change,  for  which  Jerome  was  unable  to  account 
(hoc  cur  accident  nescio,  Praef.  tn  Vers.  Dan.), 
may  have  been  made  in  consequence  of  the  objections 
which  were  urged  against  the  corrupt  LXX.  text  in 
controversy  with  Jews  and  heathen.  The  LXX. 
version  was  certainly  very  unfaithful  (Hieron.  /.  c.)  ; 
and  the  influence  of  Origen,  who  preferred  the  trans- 
lation of  Theodotion  (Hieron.  in  Dan.  iv.  6),  was 
probably  effectual  in  bringing  about  the  substitution 
(cf.  Credner,  Beitr.  ii.  256  ff.)  In  the  course  of  time, 
however,  the  version  of  Theodotion  was  interpolated 
from  the  LXX.,  so  that  it  is  now  impossible  tn  * 
recover  the  original  text.  [Daniel,  Apocryphal 
additions  TO.]  Meanwhile  the  original  LXX. 
translation  passed  entirely  out  of  use,  and  it  was 
supposed  to  have  been  lost  till  the  last  century, 
when  it  was  published  at  Rome  from  a  Codex  , 
Chisianus  {Daniel  secundum  LXX.  .  .  .  Romae, 
1772,  ed.  P.  de  Magistris),  together  with  that  of 
Theodotion,  and  several  illustrative  essays.  It  has 
since  been  published  several  times  (ed.  Michaelis, 
Gotting.  1774;  ed.  Segaar,  1775;  Hahn,  1845), 
and  lastly  by  Tischendorf  in  the  second  edition  of 
his  Septuagint.  Another  recension  of  the  text  is 
contained  in  the  Syro-Hexaplaric  version  at  Milan 
(ed.  Bugatus,  1788),  but  a  critical  comparison  of 
the  several  recensions  is  still  required. 

14.  The  commentaries  on  Daniel  are  very  nu- 
merous. The  Hebrew  commentaries  of  R.  Saadijah 
Haggaon  (f  942),  Rashi  (fc.  1105),  and  Aben 
Ezra  (f  o.  1167),  are  printed  in  the  great  Rabbinic 
Bibles  of  Bomberg  and  Basle.  That  of  Abarbanel 
(t  c.  1507)  has  been  printed  separately  several 
times  (Amstelod.  1647,  4to);  and  others  are 
quoted  by  RosenmiUler,  Scholia,  pp.  39,  40. 
Among  the  patristic  commentaries  the  most  im- 
portant are  those  of  Jerome  (vol.  v.  ed.  Migne), 
who  noticed  especially  the  objections  of  Porphyry, 
Theodoret  (ii.  1053  ff.  ed.  Schulze),  and  Ephrem 
Syrus {Op. Syr.  ii.;  Romae,  1740).  Considerable 
fragments  remain  of  the  commentaries  of  Hippo- 
lytus  (collected  in  Migne's  edition,  Paris,  1857) 
and  Polychronins  (Mai,  Script.  Vet.  Nov.  Coll. 
vol.  i.) ;  and  Mai  has  published  (1.  c.)  a  catena 
on  Daniel,  containing  fragments  of  Apollinarius, 
Athanasins,  Basil,  Eusebius,  and  many  others. 
The  chief  reformers,  Luther  {Auslegung  d.  Proph. 
Dan.  1530-1546;  Op.  Germ.  vi.  Ed.  Walch), 
Oecolampadiiis  (In  Dan.  libri  duo,  Basil.  1530), 
Melancthon  (Comm.  in  Dan.  proph.  Vitemb.  1543), 
and  Calvin  (Praclect.  in  Dan.  Genevae,  1563,  &c. ; 
in  French,  1565;  in  English,  1852-3),  wrote  on 
Daniel;  and  RosenmiUler  enumerates  nearly  fifty 
other  special  commentators,  and  his  list  now  re- 
quires considerable  additions.  The  combination 
of  the  Revelations  of  Daniel  and  St.  John  (Sir  I. 
Newton,  Observations  upon  the  Prophecies,  &c.t 


Grecian,  Roman,  and  some  future  empire  (pp.  675  ff.), 
seems  very  unnatural.  The  whole  force  of  his  argu- 
ment (after  Ben  Ezra  and  Maitland)  lies  in  the  proof 
that  the  Roman  was  not  the  fourth  empire. 

s  The  version  bears  in  the  tetraplar  text  the  singular 
title,  ri>  Eip  aypvnvos  Aai'MfA.    -pj^  is  the  term  which 

Daniel  applies  to  the  angels,  "  wutchcrs  '*  (Pan.  iv 
13,17,23).    Cf.  Daniel,  Sec.  LXX.  124  if. 
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laid.  1733;  M.  F.  Koos,  Aial.  d.  Weissag. 
Dm.  u.  ».  u>.  Leipz.  1771)  opened  the  way  to  a 
truer  understanding  of  Daniel ;  bat  the  edition  of 
Bertholdt  (Daniel,  aus  dem  Hebr.-Aram.  neu 
ibersetzt  md  erklart,  u.  s.  w.  Erlangen,  1806-8), 
in  spite  of  all  its  grave  faults,  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  the  study  of  the  book.  Bertholdt 
was  decidedly  unfavourable  to  its  authenticity ;  and 
be  was  followed  on  the  same  side  by  von  Lengerke 
(D.  B.  Dan.  verd.  u.  ausgel.  Konigsb.  1835). 
JUurer  (Comm.  Oramm.  Crit.  ii.  Lips.  1838)  and 
Hitzig  (Kurzgef.  Exeg.  Handb.  Leipz.  1850), 
whose  commentary  is  among  the  worst  specimens  of 
supercilious  criticism  which  his  school  has  pro- 
duced. On  the  other  side  the  commentary  of 
Hiivemiek  (Comm.  ub.  d.  B.  Dan.  Hamb.  1832) 
is  the  most  complete,  though  it  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  Auberien  (Der  Proph.  Dan.  u.  d.  Offen- 
barung  Joh.  u.  s.u>.  2te  Aufl.  Basel,  1857,  trans- 
lated into  English  from  the  1st  ed.  by  A.  Saphir, 
1856)  has  thrown  considerable  light  upon  the 
general  construction  and  relations  of  the  book.  Cf. 
Hofmann,  Weissag.  ti.  Erfiillung,  i.  276  ff.  The 
question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  book  is  dis- 
cussed in  moat  of  the  later  commentaries ;  and 
specially  by  Hengstenberg  (Die  Authentie  d.  Dan. 
....  enciesen.  1831,  translated  by  K.  B. 
Pratten,  Edinb.),  Hiivemick  (Neue  krii.  Unter- 
such.  Hamb.  1838),  Delitzsch  (Herzog's  Encyklop. 
s.  v.  1854),  Keil  (Lehrb.  d.  Einl.  in  d.  A.  T. 
Frankf.  1853),  Davidson  (Introduction  to  the  0.  T. 
ii.  Lond.  1846),  who  maintain  the  affirmative; 
and  by  Bleek  (Beri.  Theolog.  Zeitschr.  iii.  1822), 
Bertholdt  (Emleit.  Erlang.  1814),  Lflcke  (  Versuch 
einer  vollstind.  Einl.  u.  >.  u>.  2te.  Aufl.  Bonn, 
1852),  De  Wette  (Einleft.  7te.  Aufl.  Beri.  1852), 
who  deny  its  authenticity.  Cf.  Ewald,  Die  Proph. 
d.  Alt.  Bund.  ii.  559  ff.  Among  English  works 
may  be  mentioned  the  Essays  of  T.  R.  Birks — The 
four  prophetic  Empires,  &c.,  1844,  and  The  two 
later  Visions  of  Daniel,  Ice,  1846 ;  of  E.  B.  El- 
liott, florae  Apocalypticae,  1844;  of  S.  P.  Tre- 
gelles,  Remarks  on  the  prophetic  Visions  of  Daniel, 
1852;  and  the  Commentary  of  Stuart  (Boston, 
1850).  [B.  F.  W.] 

DANIEL,  APOCBYPHAL  ADDITIONS 
TO.  The  Greek  translations  of  Daniel,  like  that  of 
Esther,  contain  several  pieces  which  are  not  found 

'  in  the  original  text.  The  most  important  of  these 
additions  are  contained  in  the  Apocrypha  of  the 
English  Bible  under  the  titles  of  The  Song  of  the 
three  Holy  Children,  The  History  of  Susannah,  and 
The  History  of .  . .  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 

1.  a.  The  first  of  these  pieces  is  incorporated  into 
the  narrative  of  Daniel.  After  the  three  confessors 
were  thrown  into  the  furnace  (Dan.  iii.  23), 
Azarias  is  represented  praying  to  God  for  deliverance 
(Song  of  Three  Children,  3-22) ;  and  in  answer  the 
angei  of  the  Lord  shields  them  from  the  fire  which 
consumes  their  enemies  (23-27),  whereupon  "  the 
three,  as  out  of  one  mouth,"  raise  a  triumphant 
song  (29-68),  of  which  a  chief  part  (35-66)  has 

f  been  used  as  a  hymn  (Benedicite)  in  the  Christian 
Church  since  the  4th  century  (Rufin.  Apol.  ii.  35 ; 
ef.  Condi.  Tolet.  iv.  Can.  14).  Like  several 
similar  Augments,  the  chief  parts  of  this  composition 
are  given  at  the  end  of  the  Psalter  in  the  Alexan- 
drine MS.  as  separate  psalms,  under  the  titles  "  The 
prayer  of  Azarias"  and  "  The  hymn  of  our  Fathers ;" 
and  a  similar  arrangement  occurs  in  other  Greek 
and  Latin  Psalters. 


6.  The  two  other  pieces  appear  mora  distinctly 
as  appendices,  and  offer  no  semblance  of  forming 
part  of  the  original  text.  The  History  of  Susanna 
(or  The  judgment  of  Daniel)  is  generally  found  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book  (Gk.  MSS.  Vet.  Lot.) ; 
though  it  also  occurs  after  the  12th  chapter  (  Vnlg. 
ed.  Compl.).  The  History  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon 
is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book ;  and  in  the  LXX. 
version  it  bears  a  sped*!  heading  as  "part  of  the 
prophecy  of  Habakhnk"  (it  wpopnrtias  'A/tfior 
xob/i  vlov  iTjtroC  ix  Tr)s  s)vAj)r  A«vt). 

2.  The  additions  are  found  in  both  the  Greek 
texts — the  LXX.  and  Theodotion,  in  the  Old  Latin 
and  Vulgate,  and  in  the  existing  Syriac  and  Arabic 
versions.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  ever  formed  part  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
they  were  originally  wanting  in  the  Syriac  (Poly- 
chronius,  ap.  Mai,  Script.  Vett.  Nov.  Coll.  i.  p. 
113,  says  of  the  hymn  expressly  oi  xerrot  cV  roii 
i&pcunots  1)  eV  TOif  trupiaxots  /Si/JAiois).  From 
the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  the  fragments  passed  into 
common  use,  and  they  are  commonly  quoted  by 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers  as  parts  of  Daniel  (Clem. 
Alex.  Eel.  proph.  i. ;  Orig.  Ep.  ad  Afric. ; 
Tertull.  de  Pudic.  17,  &c),  but  rejected  by  those 
who  adhered  to  the  Hebrew  canon.  Jerome  in 
particular  called  attention  to  their  absence  from  the 
Hebrew  Bible  (Praef.  in  Dan.),  and  instead  of  any 
commentary  of  his  own  adds  shortly  Origen's  re- 
marks u  on  the  fables  of  Bel  and  Susanna '  (Comm. 
m  Dan.  xiii.  1).  In  a  similar  manner  he  notices 
shoi-tly  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  "  lest  he 
should  seem  to  have  overlooked  it "  (Comm.  in 
Dan.  iii.  23). 

3.  Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  additions.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
they  were  derived  from  Aramaic  originals  (Wette, 
Einl.  ii.  2,  Kap.  8,  gives  the  arguments  at  length), 
but  the  intricate  evidence  is  wholly  insufficient  to 
establish  the  point.  The  character  of  the  additions 
themselves  indicates  rather  the  hand  of  an  Aleiait-  * 
drine  writer ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  trans- 
lator of  Daniel  wrought  up  traditions  which  were 
already  current,  and  appended  them  to  his  work 
(cf.  Fritzsche,  Exeg.  Handb.  zu  den  Apok.  i.  121). 
The  abruptness  of  the  narrative  in  Daniel  furnished 
an  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  the  prayer  anil 
hymn ;  and  the  story  of  the  Dragon  seems  like  a 
strange  exaggeration  of  the  record  of  the  deliverance 
of  Daniel  (Dan.  vi.),  which  may  naturally  have 
formed  the  basis  of  different  legends.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  see  in  the  history  of  Susanna  a  pointed 
allusion  to  the  name  of  the  prophet,  though  the 
narrative  may  not  be  wholly  fictitious. 

4.  The  LXX.  appears  to  be  the  original  source 
from  which  all  the  existing  recensions  of  the  frag- 
ments were  derived  (cf.  Hody,  de  Bibl.  text.  p.  583). 
Theodotion  seems  to  have  done  little  more  than 
transcribe  the  LXX.  text  with  improvements  in 
style  and  language,  which  are  consider-ably  greater 
in  the  appended  narratives  than  in  the  Song  incor- 
porated into  the  canonical  text.  Thus  while  the 
history  of  Susanna  and  Bel  and  the  Dragon  con- 
tain large  additions  which  complete  and  embel- 
lish the  story  (e.  g.  Hist.Sus.  vr.  15-18 ;  20,  21  ; 
24-27  ;  46-47,  49  ,  50  ;  Bel  $  Dr.  w.  1,  9-13  ; 
Eichh.  pp.  431  ff.),  the  text  of  the  Song  is  little 
more  than  a  repetition  of  that  of  the  LXX.  (cf.  De 
Magistris,  Daniel,  &c.,  pp.  234  ff. ;  Eichh.  Einl., 
in  d.  Apok.  Schrift.  422  ff.).  The  Polyglott-Syiiac, 
Arabic  and  Latin  versions  are  derived  from  Theodo- 
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Hon ;  and  the  Hexaplar-Syriac  from  the  LXX. 
(Eichh.  430,  he.). 

5.  The  stories  of  Bel  and  Susanna  received  various 
embellishments  in  later  tunes,  which  throw  some 
light  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  were  originally 
composed  (cf.  Orig.  Ep.  ad  Afric.  §§7, 8;  Boch- 
art,  Hieroz.  iii.  3;  Eichhorn,  446,  &c.);  just 
as  the  change  which  Theodotion  introduced  into 
the  narrative  of  Bel,  to  give  some  consistency 
to  the  tacts,  illustrates  the  rationalising  process 
through  which  the  legends  passed  (cf.  Delitzsch, 
De  Habacuci  mtd  et  aetate,  1844).  It  is  thus 
useless  to  institute  any  inquiry  into  the  historic 
foundation  which  lies  below  the  popular  traditions ; 
for  though  the  stories  cannot  be  regarded  as  mere 
tables,  it  is  evident  that  a  moral  purpose  determined 
the  shape  which  they  assumed.  A  later  age  found 
in  them  traces  of  a  deeper  wisdom,  and  to  Chris- 
tian commentators  Susanna  appeared  as  a  type  of 
the  true  Church  tempted  to  Infidelity  by  Jewish 
and  Pagan  adversaries,  and  lifting  up  her  voice  to 
God  in  the  midst  of  persecution  (Hippol.  In  Suxmn. 
pp.  689  ff.  ed.  Migne).  [B.  F.  W.] 

*  DAN'NAH  (T\31  i  'P«m£ ;  Datma),  a  city  in 
the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  49),  and,  from 
its  mention  with  Debir  and  Socoh,  probably  south, 
or  south-west  of  Hebron.  No  trace  of  its  name  has 
been  discovered.  [G.] 

DAPH'NE  (Ad>K»),  a  celebrated  grove  and 
sanctuary  of  Apollo,  near  Antioch  in  Syria  [An- 
tioch].  Its  establishment,  like  that  of  the  city, 
was  due  to  Seleucus  Nicator.  The  distance  between 
the  two  places  was  about  5  miles,  and  in  history 
they  are  associated  most  intimately  together.  Just 
as  Antioch  was  frequently  called  'A.  «V1  Aitpvp, 
and  ii  irpbs  &&tpvT)v,  so  conversely  we  find  Daphne 
entitled  A.  r)  wpbs  'tnnu>x*lay  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i 
12,  §5).  The  situation  was  of  extreme  natural 
beauty,  with  perennial  fountains  and  abundant 
wood.  Seleucus  localised  here,  and  appropriated 
to  himself  aud  his  family,  the  fables  of  Apollo  and 
the  river  Peneus  and  the  nymph  Daphne.  Here  he 
erected  a  magnificent  temple  and  colossal  statue  of 
the  god.  The  succeeding  Seleucid  monarchs,  espe- 
cially Antiochus  Epiphanes,  embellished  the  place 
still  further.  Among  other  honours,  it  possessed 
the  privileges  of  an  asylum.  It  is  in  this  character 
that  the  place  is  mentioned,  2  Mace.  iv.  33.  In 
the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (B.C.  171)  the 
aged  and  patriotic  high-priest  Onias,  having  rebuked 
Menelaus  for  his  sacrilege  at  Jerusalem,  took  refuge 
at  Daphne ;  whence  he  was  treacherously  brought 
out,  at  the  instance  of  Menelaus,  and  murdered  by 
Andronicut,  who  was  governor  of  Antioch  during 
the  king' s  absence  on  a  campaign.  Josephus  does 
not  give  this  account  of  the  death  of  Onias  (Ant.  xii. 
5,  §1 ).  When  Syria  became  Roman,  Daphne  con- 
tinued to  be  famous  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  and 
vice.  "  Daphnici  mores  "  was  a  proverb  (see  Gib- 
bon's 23rd  chapter).  The  beginning  of  the  decay  of 
Daphne  must  be  dated  from  the  time  of  Julian, 
when  Christianity  in  the  Empire  began  to  triumph 
over  Heathenism.  The  site  has  been  well  identi- 
fied by  Pocockc  and  other  travellers  at  Beit-el- 
Maa,  "  the  House  of  the  Water,"  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Orontes,  to  the  S.W.  of  Antioch,  and  on 
higher  ground ;  where  the  fountains  and  the  wild 
fragrant  vegetation  are  in  harmony  with  all  that 
we  read  of  the  natural  characteristics  of  Apollo's 
sanctuary.  [J.  S.  H.] 
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DA'HA  (jm  ;  AapiS ;  Alex.  Aapd ;  Compl. 
AapttSs";  Syr.  Pesch.  ^  »»»  ;  Arab.  ^tOy^b  i 
Dara),  1  Chr.  ii.  6.  [Dabda.] 

DAB  DA  OTT-n  ;  AaprfAa ;  Alex,  rby  Sipaa  ; 
Joseph.  Aiptaros ;  Dorda),  a  son  of  Mahol,  one 
of  four  men  of  great  fame  for  their  wisdom,  but 
who  were  excelled  by  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  31). 
Ethan  the  first  of  the  four  is  called  "  the  Ezra- 
chite ;"  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  designation 
extends  to  the  others.  [Ethan.]  In  1  Chr.  ii.  G, 
however,  the  same  four  names  occur  again  as 
"  sons  of  Zerach,"  of  the  great  family  of  Pharez  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  with  the  slight  difference  that 
Darda  appears  as  Dara.  The  identity  of  these  per- 
sons with  those  in  1  K.  iv.  has  been  greatly  de- 
bated (see  the  arguments  on  both  sides  in  Burling- 
ton, 1.  206-8) ;  but  there  cannot  be  much  reason- 
able doubt  that  they  are  the  same. 

(1.)  A  great  number  of  Hebr.  MSS.  read  Darda 
in  Chr.  (Davidson,  Hebr.  Text,  210),  in  which 
they  are  followed  by  the  Targum  and  the  Syriao 
and  Arabic  versions.  [Daka.J 

(2  )  The  son  of  Zerach  would  be  without  diffi- 
culty called  in  Hebrew  the  Ezrachite,  the  change 
depending  merely  on  the  position  of  a  vowel  point. 
[Ezraeite.]  And  further,  the  change  is  actually 
made  by  the  Targum  Jonathan,  which  in  Kings 
has  "son  of  Zerach.'' 

(3.)  The  word  "  son"  is  used  in  Hebrew  so  often 
to  denote  a  descendant  beyond  the  first  generation, 
that  no  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  "  son  of  Mahol," 
as  compared  with  "  son  of  Zerach."  For  instance, 
of  the  five  "  sons  of  Judah"  in  1  Ch.  iv.  1,  the  first 
was  really  Judah's  son,  the  second  his  grandson, 
the  third  his  great-grandson,  and  the  fourth  and 
fifth  still  later  descendants.  Besides  there  is  great 
plausibility  in  the  conjecture  that  "  Bene  Mahol " 
means  "  sons  of  the  choir ;"  in  which  case  the  men 
in  question  were  the  famous  musicians,  two  of 
whom  ore  named  in  the  titles  to  Psalms  lxxxviii. 
and  lxxxix.  [Mahol.]  [G.] 

DABIC  (flOST!,  iteTIK,  only  in  pi. ;  Talm. 
$3"n  ;  xpvaovt ;  solidus,  drachma ;  Ezr.  ii.  69  ; 
viii.27;  Neh.  vii.70,71, 72 ;  1  Chr. xxix. 7),agold 
coin  current  in  Palestine  in  the  period  after  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon.  That  the  Hebrew  word  is,  in  the 
Bible,  the  name  of  a  coin  and  not  of  a  weight  appears 
from  its  similarity  to  the  Greek  appellation  of  the 
only  piece  to  which  it  could  refer.  The  mentions 
in  Ezr.  and  Neh.  show  that  the  coin  was  current 
in  Palestine  under  Cyrus  and  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus.  At  these  times  there  was  no  large  issue  of 
gold  money  except  by  the  Persian  kings,  who 
struck  the  coin  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  ararfip 
AoociKor,  or  Aaptucis.  The  Dorics  which  have 
been  discovered  are  thick  pieces  of  pure  gold, 
of  archaic  style,  bearing  on  the  obverse  the  figure 
of  a  king  with  bow  and  javelin,  or  bow  and  dagger, 
and  on  the  reverse  an  irregular  incuse  square. 
Their  full  weight  is  about  128  grains  troy,  or  a 
little  less  than  that  of  an  Attic  stater,  and  is  most 
probably  that  of  an  early  di drachm  of  the  Phoe- 
nician talent.  They  must  have  been  the  common 
gold  pieces  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  oldest  that 
we  have  seen  cannot  be  referred  to  an  earlier  period 
than  about  the  time  of  Cyrus,  Combyses  or  Darius 
Hystaspis,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  they  are  not 
anterior  to  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  or  even  that  of  ArUi- 
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xerxes  Longimanus.  There  are,  however, gold  pieces 
of  about  the  same  weight,  but  of  an  older  style, 
found  about  Sardis,  which  cannot  be  doubted  to  be 
either  of  Croesus  or  of  an  earlier  Lydian  king,  in  the 
former  case  the  Kpottrtioi  (trrarfipei)  of  the 
Greeks.  It  is  therefore  probable,  as  these  followed 
a  Persian  standard,  that  Darics  were  struck  under 
Cyrus  or  his  nearer  successors.  The  origin  of  this 
»in  is  attributed  by  the  Greeks  to  a  Darius,  sup- 
posed by  the  moderns  to  be  either  Darius  the  Mede, 
or  Darius  Hystaspis.  That  the  Greeks  derived  their 
distinctive  appellation  of  the  coin  from  this  proper 
name  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  the  difference  of  the 
Hebrew  forms  of  the  former  from  that  of  the  latter 
renders  this  a  questionable  derivation.  Ge- 
senius  suggests  the  ancient  Persian  word  Dara 
(Handu>,  s.  v.),  "  king ;"  but  (in  his  Thes.  s.  v.) 
inclines  to  connect  the  Heb.  names  of  the  coin  and 
that  of  Darius.  In  favour  of  the  derivation  from 
Dara,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  figure  borne  by 
these  coins  is  not  that  of  any  one  king,  but  of  the 
king  of  Persia  in  an  abstract  sense,  and  that  on  the 
same  principle  the  coins  would  rather  be  called 
regal  coins  than  Darics.  The  silver  Darics  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  (Cim.  10)  are  probably  the  Persian  silver 
pieces  similar  in  types  to  the  gold  Darics,  but 
weighing  a  drachm  and  a  third  of  the  same 
standard.  See  Money  and  Diet,  of  Ant.  art. 
Daricus.  [R.  S.  P.] 


Doric.   Ob,.  I  King  of  Pcfwa  to  the  ngtit,  kneeling,  bearing  bow 
andjevdm.    Rer.  -  Irregular  htcuee  equate. 

DAEI'US  (tWT^ ;  Darayawush,  Tariyavaus, 
in  Inscr. ;  Aaptlos,  I.XX. ;  Aapt^irnt,  Strab.  xvi. 
p.  785 ;  Aaptcuos,  Ctes.),  the  name  of  several  kings 
of  Media  and  Persia.  Herodotus  (vi.  98)  says  that 
the  name  is  equivalent  to  ip(civs  (tip-yet)  the 
restrainer ;  and  this  is  probably  correct  from  the 
analogy  of  the  Persian  darvesh, "  restraint :"  Sanscr. 
dhdrt,"  firmly  holding  "(Gesen.  Thes.s.  v.)  Hesy- 
chius  gives  a  double  derivation:  Aopeioj  vrb 
Tltpouv  i  tppivifLOs ;  fcri  J*  ipvyay  Ixrap.  Others 
have  regarded  the  word  as  another  foim  of  the 
modern  Persian  Dara,  darab,  "a  king;"  but  this 
sense  of  dara  is  not  justified  by  usage,  and  it  is 
rather  the  epithet  of  a  king  (the  holder,  restrainer, 
as  above)  than  the  title  itself  (Ges.  I.  c).  Three 
kings  bearing  this  name  are  mentioned  in  the  0.  T. 

1.  Darius  the  Mede  ('"10n"!I,  Dan.  xi.  1; 
Chald.  ntnD"5!,  vi.  1),  "the  son  of  Ahasuerus  of 
the  seed  of  the  Medes,"  (ii.  1),  who  succeeded  to 
(?3j3)  the  Babylonian  kingdom  on  the  death  of 
Belshazzar,  being  then  sixty-two  years  old  (Dan. 
v.  31  (LXX.  'Apra{cp{i)i) ;  ix.  1).  Only  one  year 
of  his  reign  is  mentioned  (Dan.  ix.  1,  xi.  1) ;  but 
that  was  of  great  importance  for  the  Jews.  Daniel 
was  advanced  by  the  king  to  the  highest  dignity 
(Dan.  vi.  1  ff.),  probably  in  consequence  of  his 
former  services  (cf.  Dan.  v.  17);  and  after  his 
miraculous  deliverance,  Darius   Issued   a  decree 


•  It  is  most  worthy  of  notice  that  Aeschylus  cha- 
racterises Cyaxares  (I.)  as  MijoVx  ...  6  «vx»t6s 
orparov,  while  8ir  H.  Rawlinson  (iVofw  cm  the  Huloi  y 


enjoining  throughout  his  dominions  "  reverence  for 
the  God  of  Daniel  "  (Dan.  vi.  25  ff.). 

The  extreme  obscurity  of  the  Babylonian  annals 
has  given  occasion  to  three  different  hypotheses  as 
to  the  name  under  which  Darius  the  Mede  is  known 
in  history.  The  first  of  these  which  identifies 
him  with  Darius  Hystaspis  rests  on  no  plausible 
evidence,  and  may  be  dismissed  at  once  (Lengerke, 
Dan.  219  ff.).  The  second,  which  was  adopted 
by  Josephos  (Ant.  x.  11,  §4),  and  has  been  sup- 
ported by  many  recent  critics  (Berth old t;  Von 
Lengerke ;  Havernick  ;  Hengstenberg  ;  Auberlen, 
Daniel  und  d.  Offenbarung,  pp.  16  ff.)  is  more 
deserving  of  notice.  According  to  this  he  was 
{Cyaxares  II.)  "the  son  and  successor  of  A*- 
tyages"  (Jos.  /.  0.  'Aorvayovs  vtbs,  erepor 
Se  vapa  rots  "EWnaiv  IkoAcito  tvofia),  who 
is  commonly  regarded  as  the  last  king  of  Media. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  reign  of  this  Cyaxares  has 
been  neglected  by  historians  from  the  fact  that 
through  his  indolence  and  luxury  he  yielded  the 
real  exercise  of  power  to  his  nephew  Cyrus,  who 
married  his  daughter,  and  so  after  his  death  re- 
ceived the  crown  by  direct  succession  (Xen.  Cyrop. 
i.  5,  62,  iv.  5,  §8,  viii.  5,  §19).  But  it  appears  to 
be  a  fatal  objection  to  this  hypothesis  that  the  only 
direct  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  second  Cy- 
axares is  that  of  Xenophon's  romance  (cf.  Niebuhr, 
Oesch.  Ass.  u.  Bab.  p.  61).  The  title  Cyrus 
[filius]  Cyaxaris,  which  has  been  quoted  from 
an  inscription  (Auberlen,  Daniel «.  d.  Offenbarung, 
p.  18),  is  either  a  false  reading  or  certainly  a 
false  translation  (Niebuhr,  Oesch.  Ass.  u.  Sab. 
214,  n.  4);  and  the  passage  of  Aeschylus  {Pen. 
766  f.)  is  inconsistent  with  the  character  assigned 
to  Cyaxnres  II.  On  the  other  hand,  Herodotus 
expressly  states  that  "  Astyages  "  was  the  last  king 
of  the  Medes,  that  he  was  conquered  by  Cyrus, 
and  that  he  died  without  leaving  any  male  issue 
(Herod,  i.  73,  109,  127  ff.);  and  Cyrus  appears 
as  the  immediate  successor  of  "  Astyages  "  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Euscbius  {Chron.  ad  01.  54  ;  Syncetl. 
188;  cf.  Bel  and  Dragon,  i.).  A  third  identifica- 
tion (Winer,  RealicOrt.  a.  v.f  Niebuhr,  Oesch. 
Ass.  u.  Bab.  pp.  45,  92)  remains,  by  which 
Darius  is  represented  as  the  personal  name  of 
"  Astyages,"  the  Inst  king  of  the  Medes,  and  this 
appears  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 
The  name  "  Astyages  "  was  national  and  not  per- 
sonal [Astyages]  ,  and  Ahasuerus  (Achashcerosh) 
represents  the  name  (Huwak'hshatra)  Cyaxares, 
borne  by  the  father  of"  Astyages  "  (Tob.  xiv.  15). 
The  description  of  the  unnamed  king  in  Aeschylus  * 
(/.  c.)  as  one  whose  "feelings  were  guided  by 
wisdom"  (<pp4yts  yip  airrov  ivfibv  cpaKooTptyovr), 
is  applicable  to  the  Darius  of  Scripture  and  the 
Astyages  of  Herodotus.  And  as  far  as  the  name 
itself  is  concerned,  there  arc  traces  of  the  existence 
of  an  older  king  Darius  before  the  time  of  Darius 
Hystaspis  (Schol.  ad  Arist.  Eccles.  598  Aapcucoi 
—  oin  iwb  Aapcfov  toC  Eep{ov  rarrpbs,  4AA'  i<f> 
irtpov  twos  raXaioripov  jSWiAlws  uyofjAaOnoay. 
cf.  Suidas.  s.  v.  Aapei/ro?).  If,  as  seems  most 
probable,  Darius  (Astyages)  occupied  the  throne  ot 
Babylon  as  supreme  sovereign  with  Nerigulsamssar 
as  vassal-prince,  after  the  murder  of  EMlmerodach 
(Belshazzar)  B.C.  559,  one  year  only  remains  for 
this  Median  supremacy  before  the  victory  of  Cyrus 


of  Babylonia,  p.  30,  n.)  shows  that  the  foundation  of 
the  Median  empire  was  really  due  to  Hmoakhshatra 
(Cyaxnres),  in  spite  of  the  history  of  Herodotus. 
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B.C.  558,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  notices  in 
Daniel  (Niebuhr,  I.  c),  and  the  apparent  incom- 
pleteness of  the  political  arrangements  which 
Darius  "purposed"  to  make  (Dan.  vi.  3,  IVB'V). 
For  the  short  duration  of  his  supreme  power  may 
hare  caused  his  division  of  the  empire  (Dan.  vi. 
1  If.) — a  work  congenial  to  his  character — to  fall 
into  abeyance,  so  that  it  was  not  carried  oat  till 
the  time  of  his  namesake  Darius  Hystaspis :  a  sap- 
position  at  least  as,  probable  as  that  there  is  any 
confusion  of  the  two  monarchs  in  the  book  of 
Daniel. 

The  chronological  difficulties  which  hare  been 
raised  (Rawlinson,  Herodotus,  i.  p.  418)  against 
the  identification  of  Darius  with  Astyages  on  the 
assumption  that  the  events  in  Dan.  v.  relate  to 
the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  (B.C.  538),  in 
which  case  he  would  have  ascended  the  throne  at 
seven  years  of  age,  are  entirely  set  aside  by  the 
view  of  Marcos  Niebuhr,  which  has  been  adopted 
above;  and  this  coincidence  serves  to  confirm  the 
general  truth  of  the  hypothesis. 

2.  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes  (Vashtaspa), 
the  fifth  in  descent  from  Achaemenes,  the  founder 
of  the  Perso-Arian  dynasty,  was,  according  to  the 
popular  legend  (Herod,  i.  209,  210),  already  marked 
out  for  empire  during  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  Upon 
the  usurpation  of  the  Magian  Smerdis  [AR- 
taxerxes],  he  conspired  with  six  other  Persian 
chiefs  to  overthrow  the  impostor,  and  on  the  sac- 
cess  of  the  plot  was  placed  upon  the  throne  B.C. 
521.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  internal  organisa- 
tion of  his  kingdom,  wh  ch  had  been  impeded  by 
the  wars  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses,  and  the  con- 
fusion of  the  reign  of  Smerdis.  His  designs  of 
foreign  conquest  were  interrupted  by  a  revolt  of 
the  Babylonians,  under  a  pretender  who  bore  the 
royal  name  of  Nabukudrassar  (Niebuhr,  Gesch. 
Ms.  u.  Bab.  94),  which  was  at  length  pat  down, 
and  punished  with  great  severity  (c.  B.C.  516). 
After  the  subjugation  of  Babylon  Darius  turned 
his  arms  against  Scythia,  Libya  (Herod,  iv.  145  ff.) 
and  India  (Herod,  iv.  44).  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia acknowledged  his  supremacy,  and  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  Aegaean  were  added  to  his  dominion 
in  Asia-Minor  and  the  seaboard  of  Thrace  (B.C. 
513-505).  Shortly  afterwards  he  came  into  colli- 
sion with  Greece,  and  the  defeat  of  Marathon  (B.C. 
490)  only  roused  him  to  prepare  vigorously  for 
that  decisive  struggle  with  the  West  which  was 
now  inevitable.  His  plans  were  again  thwarted 
by  rebellion.  Domestic  quarrels  (Herod,  vii.  2) 
followed  on  the  rising  in  Egypt,  and  he  died  B.C. 
485  before  his  preparations  were  completed  (Herod, 
vii.  4). 

With  regard  to  the  Jews,  Darius  Hystaspis  pur- 
sued the  same  policy  as  Cyrus,  and  restored  to 
them  the  privileges  which  they  had  lost.  For 
the  usurpation  of  Smerdis  involved  a  religious  as 
well  as  a  political  revolution,  and  the  restorer 
of  the  Magian  faith  willingly  listened  to  the  enemies 
of  a  people  who  had  welcomed  Cyrus  as  their 
deliverer  (Ezr.  iv.  17  ff.).  But  in  the  second  year 
of  Darius,  B.C.  520,  as  soon  as  his  power  had  as- 
sumed some  solidity,  Haggai  (Hag.  i.  1,  II.  1, 10) 
and  Zechariah  encouraged  their  countrymen  to 
resume  the  work  of  restoration  (Ezr.  v.  1  ff.),  and 
when  their  proceedings  came  to  the  king's  know- 
ledge, he  confirmed  the  decree:  of  Cyrus  by  a  new 
edict,  and  the  temple  was  finished  in  four  years 
(B.C.  516.  Ezr.  vi.  15),  though  it  was  apparently 
used  before  that  time  (Zech.  vii.  2,  3). 


3.  Darius  the  Persian  (Keh.  zii.  22, 
,P")Bi"T,l)  may  be  identified  w'th  Darius  II.  Ko- 
thus  (Oclius),  king  of  Persia  B.C  .424-3—405-4,  if 
the  whole  passage  in  question  was  written  by  Nehe- 
miah.  If,  however,  the  register  was  continued  to 
a  later  time,  as  is  not  improbable,  the  occurrence  of 
the  name  Joddua  (vv.  11,  22),  who  was  high- 
priest  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Alexander 
[Alexander],  points  to  Darius  III.  Codomannus. 
the  antagonist  of  Alexander,  and  last  king  of  Persia 
B.C.  336-330  (1  Mace.  i.  1).  Cf.  Jahu,  Archdol. 
ii.  1,  272  ff.;  Keil,  Lehrb.  d.  Eml.  §152,  7,  who 
defends  at  length  the  integrity  of  the  passage. 
[Neiiemiah.]  [B.  F.  WJ 

DARKNESS  plETI,  fern,  form  nSBU  and 
with  much  variation  in  the  vowel  points ;  <tkStos), 
is  spoken  of  as  encompassing  the  actual  presence  of 
God,  as  that  out  of  which  He  speaks,  the  envelope, 
as  it  were,  of  Divine  glory  (Ex.  ix.  21 ;  1  K.  viii. 
12).  The  cloud  symbol  of  His  guidance  offered  an 
aspect  of  darkness  to  the  enemy  as  of  light  to  the 
people  of  Israel.  In  the  description  of  His  coining 
to  judgment,  darkness  overspreading  nature  and 
blotting  the  sun,  &c.,  is  constantly  included  (Is. 
xiii.  9,  10;  Joel  ii.  31,  iii.  15;  Matt.  xxiv.  29; 
Mark  xiii.  24 ;  Luke  xxi.  25 ;  Rev.  vi.  12). 

The  plague  of  darkness  in  Egypt  has  been 
ascribed  by  various  neologistic  commentators  to 
non-miraculous  agency,  but  no  sufficient  account  ot 
its  intense  degree,  long  duration,  and  limited  area, 
as  proceeding  from  any  physical  cause,  has  been 
given.  The  darkness  M  waaar  tV  yrjv  of  Matt, 
xxvii.  45  attending  the  crucifixion  has  been  similarly 
attributed  to  an  eclipse.  Phlegon  of  Tralles  indeed 
mentions  an  eclipse  of  intense  darkness,  and  which 
began  at  noon,  combined,  he  says,  in  Bithynia, 
with  an  earthquake,  which  in  the  uncertain  state  of 
our  chronology  (see  Clinton's  Fasti  Komani,  Olymp. 
202)  more  or  less  nearly  synchronises  with  the 
event.  Nor  was  the  account  one  without  reception 
in  the  early  church.  See  the  testimonies  to  that 
effect  collected  by  Whiston  (Testimony  of  Phlegon 
vindicated,  Lond.  1732).  Origen,  however,  ad  foe. 
(Latin  commentary  on  St.  Matt.)  denies  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  cause,  arguing  that  by  the  fixed 
Paschal  reckoning  the  moon  must  have  been  about 
full,  and  denying  that  Luke  xxiii.  45  by  the  words 
iaicorlafhi  i  <\ioj  means  to  allege  that  feet  as  the 
cause.  The  genuineness  of  this  commentary  has 
been  impeached,  nor  is  its  tenor  consistent  with 
Origen  adv.  Cels.  p.  80 ;  but  the  argument,  unless 
on  such  an  assumption  as  that  mentioned  below, 
seems  decisive,  and  has  ever  since  been  adhered  to. 
He  limits  tSo-ovtV  yrjy  to  Judaea.  Dean  A 1  ford 
(ad  loc.),  though  without  stating  his  reason,  prefers 
the  wider  interpretation  of  all  the  earth's  surface 
on  which  it  would  naturally  have  been  day.  That 
Phlegon's  darkness,  perceived  bo  intense  in  Tralles 
and  Bithynia,  was  felt  in  Judaea  is  highly  probable ; 
and  the  Evangelist's  testimony  to  similar  phenomena 
of  a  coincident  darkness  and  earthquake,  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  near  agreement  of  time,  gives  a 
probability  to  the  supposition  that  the  former  speaks 
of  the  same  circumstances  as  the  latter.  Wieseler 
(Chron.Synop.  388)  however,  and  DeWette( Comm. 
on  Matt.),  consider  the  year  of  Phlegon's  eclipse  an 
impossible  one  for  the  crucifixion,  and  reject  that 
explanation  of  the  darkness.  The  argument  from 
the  duration  (3  hours)  is  also  of  great  force ;  for  an 
eclipse  seldom  lasts  in  great  intensity  more  tlinn  6 
minutes.  On  the  other  hand, Scyrlarth  (Chronulog. 
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Sacr.  p.  58,  9)  maintains  that  the  Jewish  calendar, 
owing  to  fheii  fallowing  the  sun,  had  become  so  tar 
out  that  the  moon  might  possibly  bare  been  at  new, 
and  thus,  admitting  the  year  as  a  possible  epoch, 
revives  the  argument  for  the  eclipse  as  the  cause. 
He  however  views  this  rather  as  a  natural  basis  than 
as  a  full  account  of  the  darkness,  which  in  its  degree 
at  Jerusalem  was  still  preternatural  (ib.  p.  138). 
The  pamphlet  of  Whiston  above  quoted,  and  two 
by  Dr.  Sykes,  Dissertation  on  the  Eclipse  men- 
tioned by  Phlegm,  and  Defence  of  same,  Lond. 
1733  and  1734,  may  be  consulted  as  regards  the 
statement  of  Phlegon. 

Darkness  is  also,  as  in  the  expression  "  land  of 
darkness,"  used  for  the  state  of  the  dead  (Job  x. 
21,  22);  and  frequently  figuratively,  for  ignorance 
and  unbelief,  as  the  privation  of  spiritual  light 
(John  i.  5;  iii.  19).  [H.  H.] 

DAB'KON  (fljrn ;  AapKt&r,  AopKir ;  Der- 
con).  Children  of  Darkon  were  among  the  "  ser- 
vants of  Solomon,"  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Exr.  ii.  56 ;  Neh.  vii.  58).  [LozoN.] 

DATES,  margin  of  2  Chr.  mi.  5  only. 
[Palm  Tree.] 

DATHAN  (JJTt ;  AatJdV ;  Dathan),  a  Reu- 
benite  chieftain,  son  of  Eliab,  who  joined  the  con- 
spiracy of  Korah  the  Levite  (Num.  xvi.  1,  xxvi.  9  ; 
Deut.  ii.  6;  Pa.  cvi.  17).  [R.  W.  B.] 

DATH'EMA  (Ati0«/ui ;  Alex,  and  Josephus, 
Arfthpa  t  other  MSS.  Arfyietta ;  Dathema),  a  fort- 
ress (to  ixvpwua;  Jos.  ppoiptor)  in  which  the 
Jews  of  Gilead  took  refiigo  from  the  heathen 
(1  Mace.  v.  9).  Here  they  were  relieved  by  Judas 
and  Jonathan  (24).  They  marched  from  Bozora 
to  Dathema  (28, 9)  and  left  it  for  Maspha  (Mizpeh) 
(35).  The  reading  of  the  Peschito,  Ramtha,  points 
to  Ramoth-Gilead,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the 
correct  identification.  Ewald  however  (iv.  359,  note) 
would  correct  this  to  Damtha,  which  he  compares 
with  Dhami,  a  place  reported  by  Burckhardt.  [G."| 

DAtJQHTEB  {Bath,  D3,  contr.  from  W3, 
fem.  of  J3 ;  tvyariip ;  filia).  1.  The  word  is  used 
in  Scripture  not  only  for  daughter,  but  for  grand- 
daughter or  other  female  descendant,  much  in  the 
same  way  and  like  extent  with  |3,  sou  (Gen.  xxiv. 
48,  xxxi.  43).  [See  Children  ;  Education  ; 
Women.] 

2.  In  a  kindred  sense  the  female  inhabitants  of  a 
place,  a  country,  or  the  females  of  a  particular  race 
are  called  daughters  (Gen.  vi.  2,  xxvii.  46,  xxviii. 
6,  xxxvi.  2 ;  Num.  xxv.  1 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  17 ;  Is.  iii. 
16;  Jer.  xlvi.  11,  xlix.  2,  3,4;  Luke  xxiii.  28). 

3.  Women  in  general  (Prov.  xxxi.  29). 

4.  Those  addicted  to  particular  forms  of  ido- 
latrous worship  (1  Sam.  1.  16;  Mai.  ii.  11). 

5.  The  same  notion  of  descent  explains  the  phrase 
•*  daughters  of  music,"  i.  e.  singing  birds  (Eccl. 
xii.  4),  and  the  use  of  the  word  for  branches  of  a 
tree  (Gen.  xlix.  22),  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  itipi) 
(Lam.  ii.  18;  Ps.  xvii.  8),  and  the  expression 
"  daughter  of  90  years,"  to  denote  the  age  of  Sarah 
(Gen.  xvii.  17). 

6.  It  is  also  used  of  cities  in  general,  agreeably 
to  their  very  common  personitication  as  belonging 
to  the  female  sex  (Is.  x.  32,  xxiii.  12,  xxxvii.  22, 
xlvii.  1,  Hi.  2 ;  Jer.  vi.  2, 26,  ix.  1,  xxxi.  4,  xlvi. 
1 1,  24,  xlviii.  18,  li.  33;  Nah.  iii.  4,  7  ;  Zech.  ix. 
9 ;  Ez.  xvi.  3,  44,  48,  xxiii.  4). 

7.  But  more  specifically  of  dependent  towns  or 
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hamlets,  while  to  the  principal  city  the  correlative 
"mother"  is  applied  (Num.  xxi.  25  ;  Josh,  xvii  11, 
16 ;  Judg.  i.  27  ;  1  Chr.  vii.  28 ;  2  Sam.  xx.  Id). 

Hazerim  is  the  word  most  commonly  employed 
for  the  "  villages  "  lying  round,  and  dependent  on, 
a  "city"  (/r;  T]?).  But  in  one  place  Bath  a 
used  as  if  for  something  intermediate,  in  the  case 
of  the  Philistine  cities  Ekron,  Ashdod,  and  Gaza 
(Josh.  xv.  45-7) — "  her  daughter-towns  and  her 
villages."  Without  this  distinction  from  Hazerim, 
the  word  is  also  employed  for  Philistine  towns  in 
1  Chr.  xviii.  1— Gath ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  18 — Shocho, 
Timnath,  and  Gimzo.  In  Neh.  xi.  25-31,  the  two 
terms  are  employed  alternately,  and  to  all  appearance 
quite  indiscriminately.  [Village.]   [H.  W.  P.] 

DAVID  (TVJf  TH;'  LXX.  Aoutt;  N.  T. 
AafitS,  AavtlS),  the  son  of  Jesse,  is  the  best  known 
to  us  of  any  of  the  characters  in  the  0.  T.  In  him, 
as  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul  in  the  N.  T.,  we  have  the 
advantage  of  comparing  a  detailed  narrative  of  his 
life  with  undoubted  works  of  his  own  composition, 
and  the  combined  result  is  a  knowledge  of  his  per- 
sonal character,  such  as  we  probably  possess  of  no 
historical  personage  before  the  Christian  era,  with 
the  exception  of  Cicero,  and  perhaps  of  Caesar. 

The  authorities  for  the  life  of  David  may  be 
divided  into  six  classes : — 

I.  The  original  Hebrew  authorities: — 

1.  The  Davidic  portion  of  the  Psalms.'* 
including  such  fragments  as  are  preserved  to 
us  from  other  sources,  viz.  2  Sam.  i.  19-27, 
iii.  33,  34,  xxii.  1-51,  xxiii.  1-7.  [1*8 ALMS.] 

2.  The  "Chronicles"  or  "State-papers"  of 
David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  24),  and  the  original 
biographies  of  David  by  Samuel,  Gad,  and 
Nathan  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29).  These  are  lost, 
but  portions  of  them  no  doubt  are  pre- 
served in 

3.  The  narrative  of  1  Sam.  xvi.  to  1  K.  ii.  10 ; 
with  the  supplementary  notices  contained  in 
1  Chr.  xi.  1  to  xxix.  30. 

H.  The  two  slight  notices  in  the  heathen  his- 
torians, Nicolaus  of  Damascus  in  his  Universal 
History  (Jos.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §2),  and  Eupolemus  in 
his  History  of  the  Sings  of  Judah  (Eus.  Praep. 
jEb.1i.  30). 

III.  David's  apocryphal  writings,  contained  in 
Fabricius,  Codex  Apocryphus  V.  Test.  p.  906-1006. 
(1)  Ps.  cli.,  on  his  victory  over  Goliath.  (2)  Col- 
loquies with  God,  on  madness,  on  his  temptation, and 
on  the  building  of  the  Temple.  (3)  A  charm  against 
fire.   Of  these  the  first  alone  deserves  any  attention. 

IV.  The  Jewish  traditions,  which  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes : — 

1.  The  additions  to  the  Biblical  narrative  con- 
tained in  Josephus,  Ant.  vi.  8-vii.  15. 

2.  The  Hebrew  traditions  preserved  in  Jerome's 
Quaestiones  Hebraicae  in  Libros  Itegum  et 
Paralipomenon  (vol.  iii.,  Venice  ed.). 

•  The  shorter  form  is  used  in  the  earlier  books ; 
indeed,  everywhere  except  in  1  K.  iii.  14,  and  in  Chr., 
Ezr.,  Neh.,  Cant.,  Bos.,  Am.,  EK-k.  xxxiv.  23,  and 
Zech.,  in  which  the  longer  form  is  found.  The  Arabic 

J  J  - 

form  of  the  name,  in  common  use,  is  ijta,  Tt&ood. 

b  In  quoting  the  Psalms  in  connexion  with  the 
history,  we  have  been  guided  partly  by  the  titles  (as 
expressing  the  Jewish  traditions),  partly  by  the 
internal  evidence,  as  verified  by  the  judgment  of 
Hebrew  scholars. 
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3.  The  Rabbinical  traditions  reported  in  Bas- 
nage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  lib.  v.  c.  2 ;  Calmet's 
Dictionary  (David). 
T.    The  Mussulman  traditions,  chiefly  remark- 
able for  their  extravagance,  are  contained  in  the 
Koran,  ii.  250-252,  xxxviii.  20-24,  sri.  79-82, 
xxii.  15,  and  explained  in  Lane's  Selections  from  the 
Koran,  p.  228-242  ;  or  amplified  in  Weil's  Legends, 
Eng.  Tr.  p.  152-170. 

VI.  In  modern  times  his  life  has  been  often 
treated,  both  in  separate  treatises  and  in  histories  of 
Israel.  Winer's  article  on  David  refers  to  mono- 
graphs on  almost  every  point  in  his  life.  In  English, 
the  best  known  is  Dr.  Chandler' s  Life,  written  in 
the  last  century ;  in  French,  De  Choisi's,  and  that 
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in  Bayle's  Dictionary.  The  most  recent,  and  pro- 
bably the  best,  treatment  is  that  in  Ewald's 
Gesahichte  des  Yolkes  Israel,  iii.  71-257. 

His  life  may  be  divided  into  three  portions,  more 
or  less  corresponding  to  the  three  old  lost  biographies 
by  Samuel, Gad,  and  Nathan: — I.  Bis  youth  before 
his  introduction  to  the  court  of  Saul.  II.  His  re- 
lations with  Saul.    III.  His  reign. 

I.  The  early  life  of  David  contains  in  many  im- 
portant respects  the  antecedents  of  his  future  career. 

1.  Unlike  most  of  the  characters  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, his  family  are  well  known  to  us  by  name,  and 
are  not  without  bearing  on  his  subsequent  career. 
They  may  best  be  seen  in  the  form  of  a  genealogy. 
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It  thus  appears  that  David  was  the  youngest 
son,  probably  the  youngest  child,  of  a  family  of  ten. 
His  mother's  name  is  unknown.  His  father,  Jesse, 
was  of  a  great  age  when  David  was  still  young 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  12).  His  parents  both  lived  till 
after  his  final  rupture  with  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3). 
Through  them  David  inherited  several  points  which 
he  never  lost,  (a)  His  connexion  with  Moab  through 
his  great-grandmother  Ruth.  This  he  kept  up  when 
he  escaped  to  Moab  and  entrusted  his  aged  parents  to 
the  care  of  the  king  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3),  and  it  may  not 
have  been  without  its  use  in  keeping  open  a  wider 
view  in  his  mind  and  history  than  if  he  had  been 
of  purely  Jewish  descent.  Such  is  probably  the 
design  of  the  express  mention  of  Ruth  in  the  gene- 
alogy in  Matt.  i.  5. 

(6)  His  birthplace,  Bethlehem.  His  recollec- 
tion of  the  well  of  Bethlehem  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  incidents  of  his  later  life  (1  Chr.  xi.  17). 
From  the  territory  of  Bethlehem,  as  from  his  own 
patrimony,  he  gave  a  property  as  a  reward  to  Chim- 
ham,  son  of  Barzillai  (2  Sam.  xix.  37,  38 ;  Jer.  xli. 
17)  ;  and  it  is  this  connexion  of  David  with  Beth- 
lehem that  brought  the  place  again  in  later  times 
into  universal  fame,  when  Joseph  went  up  to  Beth- 
lehem, "  because  he  was  of  the  house  and  lineage  of 
David  "  (Luke  ii.  4). 

(c)  His  general  connexion  with  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  In  none  of  the  tribes  does  the  tribal  feel- 
ing appear  to  have  been  stronger ;  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  throughout  the  story  both  of  his 
security  amongst  the  hills  of  Judah  during  his 
flight  from  Saul,  and  of  the  early  period  of  his 


*  The  later  rabbis  represent  him  as  born  in  adul- 
tery. This  is  probably  a  coarse  inference  from  Ps. 
Ii.  S  ;  but  it  may  possibly  have  reference  to  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  above.  On  the  other  band,  in  the  earlier 
rabbis  we  have  an  attempt  at  "  immaculate  conoep- 
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reign  at  Hebrou ;  as  well  as  of  the  jealousy  of  the 
tribe  at  having  lost  their  exclusive  possession  of 
him,  which  broke  out  in  the  revolt  of  Absalom. 

(d)  His  relations  to  Zeruiah  and  Abigail.  Though 
called  in  1  Chr.  ii.  16,  sisters  of  David,  they  are 
not  expressly  called  the  daughters  of  Jesse;  and 
Abigail,  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  25,  is  called  the  daughter 
of  Nahash.  Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  David's 
mother  had  been  the  wife  or  concubine  c  of  Nahash, 
and  then  married  by  Jesse?  This  would  agree 
with  the  difference  of  age  between  David  and  his 
sisters,  and  also  (if  Nahash  was  the  same  as  the 
king  of  Ammon)  with  the  kindnesses  which  David 
received  first  from  Nahash  (2  Sam.  x.  2),  and  then 
from  Shobi,  son  of  Nahash  (xvii.  27). 

2.  As  the  youngest  of  the  family  he  may  pos- 
sibly have  received  from  his  parents  the  name, 
which  first  appears  in  him,  of  David,  the  beloved, 
the  darling.  But,  perhaps  for  this  same  reason, 
he  was  never  intimate  with  his  brethren.  The 
eldest  brother,  who  alone  is  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  him,  and  who  was  afterwards  made  by  him 
head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  xxvil.'  18). 
treated  him  scornfully  and  imperiously  (1  Sara, 
xvii.  28),  as  the  eldest  brothers  of  large  families  are 
apt  to  do ;  his  command  was  regarded  in  the  family 
as  law  (xx.  29) ;  and  the  father  looked  upon  the 
youngest  son  as  hardly  one  of  the  family  at  all 
(xvi.  11),  and  as  a  mere  attendant  on  the  lest 
(xvii.  17).  The  familiarity  which  he  lost  with  his 
brothers,- he  gained  with  his  nephews.  The  three 
sons  of  his  sister  Zeruiah,  and  the  one  son  of  his 
sister  Abigail,  seemingly  from  the  fact  that  their 


lion."  They  make  Nahash — "  the  serpent " — to  be 
another  name  of  Jesse,  because  he  had  no  sin  except 
that  which  he  contracted  from  the  original  serpent ; 
and  thus  David  inherited  none.  (Jerome,  Qtt.  Ileb. 
in  2  Sam.  xvii.  25.) 

2  D 
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mothers  were  the  eldest  of  the  whole  family,  were 
probably  of  the  same  age  as  David  himself,  and 
they  accordingly  were  to  him— especially  the  three 
sons  of  Zeruiah — throughout  life  in  the  relation 
usually  occupied  by  brothers  and  cousins.  In  them 
we  see  the  rougher  qualities  of  the  family,  which 
David  shared  with  them,  whilst  he  was  distinguished 
from  them  by  qualities  of  his  own,  peculiar  to 
himself.  The  two  sons  of  his  brother  Shimeah  are 
both  connected  with  his  after  History,  and  both 
celebrated  for  the  gift  of  sagacity  in  which  David 
himself  excelled.  One  was  Jonadab,  the  friend  and 
adviser  of  his  eldest  son  Amnon  (2  Sam.  xiii.  3). 
The  other  was  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21),  who 
afterwards  became  the  counsellor  of  David  himself 
(1  Chr.  xxrii.  32).  It  is  a  conjecture  or  tradition 
of  the  Jews  preserved  by  Jerome  (<?«.  Bcb.  on 
1  Sam.  xvii.  12)  that  this  was  no  other  than  Nathan 
the  prophet,  who,  being  adopted  into  Jesse's  family, 
makes  up  the  eighth  son,  not  named  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
13-15.    But  this  is  hardly  probable. 

The  first  time  that  David  appears  in  history  at 
once  admits  us  to  the  whole  family  circle.  There 
was  a  practice  once  a  year  at  Bethlehem,  probably 
at  the  first  new  moon  of  the  year,  of  holding  a 
sacrificial  feast,  at  which  Jesse,  as  the  chief  pro- 
prietor of  the  place,  would  preside  (1  Sam.  xx.  6), 
with  the  elders  of  the  town.  At  this  or  such  like 
feast  (xvi.  1 )  suddenly  appeared  the  great  prophet 
Samuel,  driving  a  heifer  before  him,  and  having  in 
his  hand  a  horn  of  the  consecrated  oil d  of  the 
Tabernacle.  The  elders  of  the  little  town  were 
terrified  at  this  apparition,  but  were  reassured  by 
the  august  visitor,  and  invited  by  him  to  the  cere- 
mony of  sacrificing  the  heifer.  The  heifer  was 
killed.  The  party  were  waiting  to  begin  the  feast. 
Samuel  stood  with  his  horn  to  pour  forth  the  oil, 
as  if  for  an  invitation  to  begin  (com p.  ix.  22). 
He  was  restrained  by  divine  intimation  as  son  after 
son  passed  by.  Eliab,  the  eldest,  by  "  his  height" 
and  "  his  countenance,"  seemed  the  natural  counter- 
part of  Saul,  whose  rival,  unknown  to  them,  the 
prophet  came  to  select.  But  the  day  was  gone 
when  kings  were  chosen  because  they  were  head 
and  shoulders  taller  than  the  rest.  "  Samuel  said 
unto  Jesse,  Are  these  all  thy  children  1  And  he 
said,  There  remaineth  yet  the  youngest,  and  behold 
he  keepeth  the  sheep." 

This  is  our  first  and  most  characteristic  introduc- 
tion to  the  future  king.  The  boy  was  brought  in. 
We  are  enabled  to  fix  his  appearance  at  once  in  cur 
minds.  He  was  of  short  stature,  thus  contrasting 
with  hie  tall  brother  Eliab,  with  his  rival  Saul, 
and  with  his  gigantic  enemy  of  Gath.  He  had  red8 
or  auburn  hair,  such  as  is  not  unfiequently  seen  in 
his  countrymen  of  the  East  at  the  present  day.  In 
later  life  he  wore  a  beard.'  His  bright  eyes «  are 
especially  mentioned  (xvi.  12) ,  and  generally  he  was 
remarkable  for  the  grace  of  his  figure  and  counte- 
nance ("  fair  of  eyes, '  11  comely,"  "goodly,"  xvi. 
12.  18,  xvii.  42),  well  made,  and  of  immense 


<>  "  Tho  oil ;"  so  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  8,  §1. 

•  1  Sam.  xvi.  12,  xvii.  42.  Ruddy  =  red-haired ; 
m*ppa*j)s,  LXX. ;  rufus,  Vulg. :  the  same  word  as 
for  Esau,  Geu.  xxv.  25.  The  rabbis  (probably  from 
this)  say  that  he  was  like  Esau.  Josephus  (Ant.  vi.  8, 
1)  makes  it  his  tawny  complexion  tfaydbs  tV  xp6a.v). 

'  1  Sam.  xxl.  13. 

«  "  Fierce,  quick ;"  wy«  tm  (Joseph.  Ant. 
vl  S,  1). 

k  The  same  word  as  is  u«e<l  in  Gen.  xxx.  37,  Jer. 
i.  11,  Hos.  iv.  12. 


strength  and  agility.  His  swiftness  and  activity 
made  him  (like  his  nephew  Asahel)  like  a  wild  ga- 
zelle, his  feet  like  harts'  feet,  and  his  arms  strong 
enough  to  break  a  bow  of  steel  (Ps.  xviii.  33, 
34).  He  was  pursuing  the  occupation  allotted  in 
Eastern  countries  usually  to  the  slaves,  the  females, 
or  the  despised  of  the  family  (comp.  the  case  of 
Moses,  of  Jacob,  of  Zipporah,  and  Kachel,  and  in 
later  times,  of  Mahomet;  Sprenger,  p.  8).  The 
pastures  of  Bethlehem  are  famous  throughout  the 
sacred  history.  The  Tower  of  Shepherds  (Gen. 
xxxv.  21),  the  shepherds  abiding  with  their  flocks 
by  night  (Luke  ii.),  were  both  there.  He  usually 
carried  a  switch  or  wand  h  in  his  hand  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  40),  such  as  would  be  used  for  his  dogs  (xvii. 
43),  and  a  scrip  or  wallet  round  his  neck,  to  carry 
anything  that  was  needed  for  his  shepherd's  life 
(xvii.  40).  Such  was  the  outer  life  of  David  when 
(as  the  later  Psalmists  described  his  call)  he  was 
"  taken  from  the  sheepfolds,  from  following  the 
ewes  great  with  young,  to  feed  Israel  according  to 
the  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  to  guide  them  by 
the  skilfulness  of  his  hands"  (Ps.  lxxviii.  70-72). 
The  recollection  1  of  the  sudden  and  great  eleva- 
tion from  this  humble  station  is  deeply  impressed 
on  his  after  life.  "  The  man  who  was  raised  up 
on  high"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1) — "  I  have  exalted  one. 
chosen  out  of  the  people  "  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  19) — "  1 
took  thee  from  the  sheepcote    (2  Sam.  vii.  8). 

3.  But  there  was  another  preparation  still  more 
needed  for  his  office,  which  possibly  had  made  him 
already  known  to  Samuel,  and  which  at  any  rate  is 
his  next  introduction  to  the  history.  When  the 
body-guard  of  Saul  were  discussing  with  then- 
master  where  the  best  minstrel  could  be  found  to 
chase  away  his  madness  by  music,  one  of  the  young 
men  in  the  guard  suggested  David.  Saul,  with  the 
absolute  control  inherent  in  the  idea  of  an  Oriental 
king,  instantly  sent  for  him,  and  in  the  successful 
effort  of  David's  harp  we  have  the  first  glimpse 
into  that  genius  for  music  and  poetry  which  was 
afterwards  consecrated  in  the  Psalms.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  connect  the  early  display  of  this 
gift  with  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  who  exercised 
their  vocation  with  tabret,  psaltery,  pipe,  and  harp 
(1  Sam.  x.  5),  in  the  pastures  (Naioth ;  comp.  Ps. 
xxiii.  2),  to  which  he  afterwards  returned  as  to  his 
natural  home  (1  Sam.  xix.  I8).k 

Whether  any  of  the  existing  Psalms  can  be 
referred  to  this  epoch  of  David's  life  is  uncertain. 
The  23rd,  from  its  subject  of  the  shepherd,  and 
from  its  extreme  simplicity  (though  placed  by 
Ewald  somewhat  later),  may  well  have  been  sug- 
gested by  this  time.  The  8th,  19th,  and  29th,1 
which  are  universally  recognised  as  David's,  de- 
scribe the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  as  such 
may  more  naturally  be  referred  to  this  tranquil 
period  of  his  life  than  to  any  other.  The  imagery 
of  danger  from  wild  beasts,  lions,  wild  bulls,  &c. 
(Ps.  vii.  2,  xxii.  20,  21),  must  b»  reminiscences  of 
this  time.    And  now,  at  any  rate,  he  must  liave 


1  It  is  useless  to  speculate  on  the  extent  to  which 
his  mission  was  known  to  himself  or  to  others, 
Josephus  (Ant.  vi.  8,  1)  says  that  Samuel  whispered 
it  into  his  ear. 

k  The  Mussulman  traditions  represent  him  as akillel 
in  making  haircloth  and  sackcloth — the  usual  occu- 
pations of  the  prophets.  See  the  notes  to  Bethlz- 
hxh,  p.  202  a. 

1  The  Mussulman  traditions  describe  him  as  un- 
derstanding the  language  of  birds  (Koran,  xx;.  g 
xxii.  16). 
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first  acquired  the  art  which  gave  him  one  of  his 
chief  claims  to  mention  in  after  time*—"  the  street 
singer  of  Israel "  (2  Sam.  uui.  1),  "  the  inventor 
of  instruments  of  music  "  (Am.  vi.  5)  ;  "  with  his 
whole  heart  he  sung  songs  and  loved  him  that  made 
him"  (Ecclus.  xlvii.  8).  ■ 

4.  One  incident  alone  of  his  solitary  shepherd  life 
has  come  down  to  us — his  conflict  with  the  lion 
and  the  bear  in  defence  of  his  lather's  flocks  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  34,  35).  But  it  did  not  stand  alone.  He  was 
already  known  to  Saul's  guards  for  his  martial 
exploits,  probably  against  the  Philistines  (xvi.  18), 
and  when  he  suddenly  appeared  in  the  camp,  his 
elder  brother  immediately  guessed  that  he  had  left 
the  sheep  in  his  ardour  to  see  the  battle  (xvii.  28). 
To  this  new  aspect  of  his  character  we  are  next 
introduced. 

There  is  no  perfectly  satisfactory  means  of  re- 
conciling the  apparently  contradictory  accounts  in 
1  Sam.  xvi.  14-23,  and  xvii.  12-31, '55-58.  The 
first  states  that  David  was  made  known  to  Saul  and 
became  his  armour-bearer  in  consequence  of  the 
charm  of  his  music  in  assuaging  the  king's  melan- 
choly. The  second  implies  that  David  was  still  a 
shepherd  with  his  lather's  flocks,  and  unknown  to 
Saul.  The  Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX.,  followed  by 
Kennicott  (who  argues  the  question  at  length,  Dis- 
sertation on  ffebrat  Text,  418-432,  554-558),  re- 
jects the  narrative  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  12-31,  55-58,  as 
spurious.  But  the  internal  evidence  from  its  graphic 
touches  is  much  in  its  favour,  and  it  must  at  least 
be  accepted  as  an  ancient  tradition  of  David's  life. 
Horsley,  but  with  no  external  authority,  transposes 
1  Sam.  xvi.  14-23.  Another  explanation  supposes 
that  Saul  had  forgotten  him.  But  this  only  solves 
half  the  difficulty,  and  is  evidently  not  the  intention 
of  the  narrative.  It  may  therefore  be  accepted  as 
an  independent  statement  of  David's  first  appear- 
ance, modified  by  the  counter-statement  already 
noticed. 

The  scene  of  the  battle  is  at  Ephes-dahmih,  in 
the  frontier-hills  of  Judah,  called  probably  from  this 
or  similar  encounters  "  the  bound  of  blood."  Saul's 
army  is  encamped  on  one  side  of  the  ravine,  the  Phi- 
listines on  the  other,  the  watercourse  of  Elah  or  "  the 
Terebinth  "  runs  between  them.'  A  Philistine  of 
gigantic  stature,  and  clothed  in  complete  armour,  in- 
sults thecomparatively  defenceless  Israelites,  amongst 
whom  the  king  alone  appears  to  be  well  armed  (xvii. 
38 ;  comp.  xiii.  20).  No  one  can  be  found  to  take 
up  the  challenge.  At  this  juncture  David  appears  in 
the  camp,  sent  by  his  father  with  ten  loaves  and 
ten  slices  of  milk-cheese  to  his  three  eldest  brothers, 
fresh  from  the  shecpfolds.    Just  as  he  comes  to  the 
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circle  of  waggons  which  formed,  as  in  Arab  settle- 
ments, a  rude  fortification  round  the  Israelite  camp 
(xvii.  20),  he  hears  the  well  known  shout  of  the 
Israelite  war-cry  (comp.  Num.  xxiii.  21).  The 
martial  spirit  of  the  boy  is  stirred  at  the  sound ; 
he  leaves  his  provisions  with  the  baggage-master, 
and  darts  to  join  his  brothers  (like  one  of  the  royal 
messengers")  into  the  midst  of  the  lines.*  Then 
he  hears  the  challenge,  now  made  for  the  fortieth 
time — sees  the  dismay  of  his  countrymen— hears 
the  reward  proposed  by  the  king — goes  with  the 
impetuosity  of  youth  from  soldier  to  soldier  talking 
of  the  event,  in  spite  of  his  brother's  rebuke — he  is 
introduced  to  Saul — undertakes  the  combat.  Hit 
victory  over  the  gigantic  Philistine  is  rendered 
more  conspicuous  by  his  own  diminutive  stature, 
and  by  the  simple  weapons  with  which  it  was 
accomplished — not  the  armour  of  Saul,  which  he 
naturally  found  too  large,  but  the  shepherd's 
sling,  which  he  always  carried  with  him,  and 
the  five  polished  pebbles  which  he  picked  up  as 
he  went  from  the  watercourse  of  the  valley,  and 
put  in  bis  shepherd's  wallet.1'  Two  trophies  long 
remained  of  the  battle— one,  the  huge  sword  of  the 
Philistine,  which  was  hung  up  behind  the  ephod  in 
the  Tabernacle  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  9) ;  the  other, 
the  head,  which  he  bore  away  himself,  and  which 
was  either  laid  up  at  Nob,  or  subsequently  at  Jeru- 
salem. [Nob.]  Ps.  cxliv.,  though  by  its  contents 
of  a  much  later  date,  is  by  the  title  in  the  LXX. 
"  against  Goliath."  But  there  is  also  a  psalm,  pre- 
served in  the  LXX.  at  the  end  of  the  Psalter,  and 
which,  though  probably  a  mere  adaptation  from  the 
history,  well  sums  up  this  early  period  of  his  life: 
"  This  is  the  psalm  of  David's  own  writing  (?) 
(ISiiypafos  tis  AaulS),  and  outside  the  number, 
when  be  fought  the  single  combat  with  Goliath.'' 
"  I  was  small  amongst  my  brethren,  and  the 
youngest  in  my  father's  house.  I  was  feeding  my 
father's  sheep.  My  hands  made  a  harp,  and  my 
fingers  fitted  a  psaltery.  And  who  shall  tell  it  to 
my  Lord  ?  He  is  the  Lord,  He  heareth.  He  sent 
his  messenger  (angel  ?)  and  took  me  from  my 
father's  flocks,  and  anointed  me  with  the  oil  of  His 
anointing.  My  brethren  were  beautiful  and  tall, 
but  the  Lord  was  not  welt  pleased  with  them.  1 
went  out  to  meet  the  Philistine,  and  he  cursed  me 
by  his  idols.  But  I  drew  his  own  sword  and  be- 
headed him,  and  took  away  the  reproach  from  the 
children  of  Israel." ' 

II.  Relations  with  Saul. — We  now  enter  on  a 
new  aspect  of  David's  life.  The  victory  over 
Goliath  had  been  a  turning  point  of  his  career. 
Saul  inquired  his  parentage,  and  took  him  finally 


■  In  Mussulman  traditions,  as  Abraham  is  called 
"  the  Friend,"  and  Mohammed  "  the  Apostle,"  so  j 
David  is  "  the  Prophet  of  God."  In  Weil's  Legend; 
p.  197,  is  a  striking  Oriental  description  of  his 
powers  as  a  psalm  irt ;  "  He  could  imitate  the  thunders 
of  heaven,  the  roar  of  the  lion,  the  notes  of  the 
nightingale." 

*  Variations  in  the  common  account  are  sug- 
gested by  two  other  passages.  1.  In  2  Sam.  xxl.  10, 
it  Is  stated  that  "  Goliath  of  Gath,  the  staff  of  whose 
spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam,"  was  killed  (not  by 
David,  bat)  by  Elhanan  of  Bethlehem.  This,  com- 
bined with  the  fact  that  the  Philistine  whom  David 
slew  is  usually  nameless,  has  suggested  to  Ewald 
fii.  23,611)  the  ingenious  oonjecture  that  the  name  of 
Goliath  (which  is  only  given  twice  to  David  t  enemy, 
1  Sam.  xvii,  4,  xxi.  0)  was  borrowed  from  the  conflict 
of  the  real  Goliath  with  Elhanan,  whose  Bethlehemite 


origin  has  led  to  the  confusion.  Jercme  (Qu.  Seb. 
ad  toe.)  makes  Elhanan  the  same  ss  David.    2.  In 

1  Chr.  xi.  12,  Eleazar  (or  more  probably  Shammah, 

2  Sam.  xxiii.  11 )  is  said  to  have  fought  with  David  at 
Ephetdammim  against  the  Philistines.  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  the  same  scene  may  have  witnessed  two 
encounters  between  Israel  and  the  Philistines ;  but  it 
may  also  indicate  that  David's  first  acquaintance  with 
Eleazar,  afterwards  one  of  his  chief  captains,  was 
made  on  this  memorable  occasion. 

°  The  same  word  is  used  as  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  17. 
»  As  in  1  Sam.  iv.  16,  2  Sam.  xviii.  22. 
'  For  the  Mussulman  legend,  see  Well's  Legends, 
p.  153. 

'  Of  these  and  of  like  songs,  Hansen  (Bibelwerk, 
Tret.  p.  oL)  interprets  the  expression  in  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
1,  not  "  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,"  but  "  the  darling 
of  the  songs  of  Israel." 

■1  1)  2 
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to  his  court.  Jonathan  was  inspired  by  the  ro- 
mantic friendship  which  bound  the  two  youths 
together  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  The  triumphant 
songs*  of  the  Israelitish  women  announced  that 
they  felt  that  in  him  Israel  had  now  found  a 
deliverer  mightier  even  than  Saul.  And  in  those 
songs,  and  in  the  fame  which  David  thus  acquired, 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  unhappy  jealousy 
of  Saul  towards  him  which,  mingling  with  the 
king's  constitutional  malady,  poisoned  his  whole 
future  relations  to  David. 

Three  new  qualities  now  began  to  develope 
themselves  in  David's  character.  The  first  was  his 
prudence.  It  had  been  already  glanced  at  on  the 
first  mention  of  him  to  Saul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  18), 
"  prudent  in  matters."  But  it  was  the  marked 
feature  of  the  beginning  of  his  public  career.  Thrice 
over  it  is  emphatically  said, "  he  behaved  himself 
wisely,"  and  evidently  with  the  impression  that  it 
was  the  wisdom  called  forth  by  the  necessities  of 
his  delicate  and  difficult  situation.  It  was  that 
peculiar  Jewish  caution  which  has  been  compared 
to  the  sagacity  of  a  hunted  animal,  such  as  is 
remarked  in  Jacob,  and  afterwards  in  the  persecuted 
Israelites  of  the  middle  ages.  One  instance  of  It 
appeal's  immediately,  iu  his  answer  to  the  trap  laid 
for  him  by  Saul's  sen-ants,  "  Seemctb  it  to  you  a 
light  thing  to  be  the  king's  son-in-law,  seeing  that 
I  am  a  poor  man  and  lightly  esteemed?"  (xviii. 
23).  Secondly,  we  now  see  his  magnanimous  for- 
bearance called  forth,  in  the  first  instance,  towards 
Saul,  but  displaying  itself  (with  a  few  painful  ex- 
ceptions) in  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  is  the  first 
example  of  the  virtue  of  chivalry.  Thirdly,  his 
hairbreadth  escapes,  continued  through  so  many 
years,  impressed  upon  him  a  sense  of  dependence 
ou  the  Divine  help,  clearly  derived  from  this  epoch. 
His  usual  oath  or  asseveration  in  later  times  was, 
"  As  the  Lord  liveth  who  hath  redeemed  ray  soul 
out  of  adversity  "  (2  Sam.  iv.  9 ;  1  K.  i.  29);  and 
the  Psalms  are  filled  with  imagery  taken  even 
literally  from  shelter  against  pursuers,  slipping 
down  precipices  (Ps.  xviii.  36),  hiding-places  in 
rocks  and  caves,  leafy  coverts  (xxxi.  20),  strong 
fastnesses  (xviii.  2). 

This  course  of  life  subdivides  itself  into  four 
portions : — 

1.  His  life  at  the  court  of  Saul  till  his  final 
escape  (1  Sam.  xviii.  2-xix.  18).  His  office  is  not 
exactly  defined.  But  it  would  seem  that,  having 
been  first  armour-bearer  (xvi.  21,  xviii.  2),  then 
made  captain  over  a  thousand — the  subdivision  of  a 
tribe— (xviii.  13),  he  finally,  on  his  marriage  with 
Michal,  the  king's  second  daughter,  was  raised  to 
the  high  office  of  captain  of  the  kiug'i  body-guard,' 
second  only,  if  not  equal,  to  Abner,  the  captain  of 
the  host,  and  Jonathan,  the  heir  apparent.  These 
three  formed  the  usual  companions  of  the  king  at 
his  meals  (xx.  25).  David  was  now  chiefly  known 
for  his  successful  exploits  against  the  Philistines  by 
one  of  which  he  won  bis  wife,  and  drove  back  the 


•  Bee  Fabricius,  CM.  Apoc.  F.  T.  90S. 
«  1  Sam.  xx.  25,  xxii.  14,  as  explained  by  Ewald, 
lil.  98. 

B  The  story  of  his  wooing  Merab,  and  of  her  marriage 
with  Ailriel  (1  Sam.  xviii.  17-19),  is  omitted  in  LXX. 
and  Joseph.  (Ant.  vi.  10,  §1).  There  is  the  same  obli- 
teration of  her  name  in  the  existing  Text  of  2  Sam. 
xxi.  8. 

'  The  first  of  these  (1  Ram.  xviii.  9-11)  is  omitted 
in  the  Vatican  M8.  of  the  LXX  and  Joseph.  (Ant.  vi. 
10  Jl). 


Philistine  power  with  a  blow  from  which  it  only 
rallied  at  the  disastrous  close  of  Saul's  reign.*  He 
also  still  performed  from  time  to  time  the  office  of 
minstrel.  But  the  successive  snares  laid  by  Saul 
to  entrap  him,  and  the  open  violence  into  which 
the  kings  madness  twice  broke  out,'  at  last  con- 
vinced him  that  his  life  was  no  longer  safe.  He 
had  two  faithful  allies,  however,  in  the  court — the 
son  of  Saul,  his  friend  Jonathan — the  daughter  of 
Saul,  his  wife  Michal.  Warned  by  the  one,  and 
assisted  by  the  other,  he  escaped  by  uight,"  and 
was  from  thenceforward  a  fugitive.  Jonathan  he 
never  saw  again  except  by  stealth.  Michal  was 
given  in  marriage  to  another  (Phaltiel),  and  he  saw 
her  no  more  till  long  after  her  father's  death 
[Michal].  To  this  escape  the  traditional  title 
assigns  Ps.  Hi.  Internal  evidence  (according  to 
Ewald)  gives  Ps.  vi.*  and  vii.  to  this  period.  In 
the  former  he  is  first  beginning  to  contemplate  the 
necessity  of  flight ;  in  the  latter  he  is  moved  by 
the  plots  of  a  person  not  named  in  the  history 
(perhaps  those  alluded  to  in  1  Chr.  xii.  17) — ac- 
cording to  the  title  of  the  psalm,  Cush,  a  Ben- 
jamite,  and  therefore  of  Saul's  tribe. 

2.  His  escape  (1  Sam.  xix.  18-xxi.  15). — (a) 
He  first  fled  to  Naioth  (or  the  pastures)  of 
Kamah,  to  Samuel.  This  is  the  first  recorded 
occasion  of  his  meeting  with  Samuel  since  the 
original  interview  during  his  boyhood  at  Bethlehem. 
It  might  almost  seem  as  if  he  had  intended  to 
devote  himself  with  his  musical  and  poetical  gifts 
to  the  prophetical  office,  and  give  up  the  cares  and 
daugers  of  public  life  But  he  had  a  higher  destiny 
still.  Up  to  this  time  both  the  king  and  himseli 
had  thought  that  a  reunion  was  possible  (see  xx. 
5,  26).  But  the  madness  of  Saul  now  became 
more  settled  and  ferocious  in  character;  and  David's 
danger  proportiouably  greater.  The  secret  interview 
with  Jonathan,  of  which  the  recollection  was  pro- 
bably handed  down  through  Jonathan's  descendants 
when  they  came  to  David's  court,  confirmed  the 
alarm  already  excited  by  Saul's  endeavour  to  seize 
him  at  Raman,  and  he  now  determined  to  leave  his 
country,  and  take  refuge,  like  Coriolanus,  or  The- 
mistocles  in  like  circumstances,  in  the  court  of  his 
enemy.  Before  this  lost  resolve,  he  visited  Nob, 
the  seat  of  the  tabernacle,  partly  to  obtain  a  final 
interview  with  the  High-priest  (1  Sam.  xxii.  9, 15) 
partly  to  obtain  food  aud  weapons.  On  the  pretext 
of  a  secret  mission'  from  Saul,  be  gained  an  answer 
from  the  oracle,  some  of  the  consecrated  loaves, 
and  the  consecrated  sword  of  Goliath.  "  There  is 
none  like  that:  give  it  me."  The  incident  was  of 
double  importance  in  David's  career.  First  it  esta- 
blished a  connexion  between  him  aud  the  ouly 
survivor  from  the  massacre  in  which  David's  visit 
involved  the  house  of  Ahimelcch.  Secondly,  from 
Ahimelech's  surrender  of  the  consecrated  bread  to 
David's  hunger  our  Lord  drew  the  inference  of  the 
superiority  of  the  moral  to  the  ceremonial  law, 
which  is  the  only  allusion  made  to  David's  life  in 

"  For  the  Mussulman  legend,  sec  Weil's  Legends, 
p.  154. 

*  The  allusions  to  his  danger  from  the  Benjamite 
archers  (Fs.  xi.  2),  to  his  flight  like  a  bird  to  the 
mountains  (xi.  1 ,  comp.  1  Sam.  xxvi.  20),  and  probnbly 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea  (xi.  6),  rather 
point  to  the  time  when  he  was  at  Engcdi. 

x  The  statement  of  his  pretended  mission  is  dif- 
ferently given  in  the  Hebrew  and  in  the  LXX.  It 
must  be  observed  that  the  young  men  spoken  of  as 
his  companions  were  imaginary.  He  was  quite  alone. 
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the  N.  T.*  (Matt.  xii.  3 ;  Mark  ii.  25 ;  Luke  vi.  3, 
4).  It  is  also  commemorated  by  the  traditional  title 
of  Ps.  lii. 

His  stay  at  the  court  of  Aohish  was  short. 
Discovered  possibly  by  "  the  sword  of  Goliath," 
his  presence  revived  the  national  enmity  of  the 
Philistines  against  their  former  conqueror ;  and  he 
only  escaped  by  feigning  madness*  violent  ges- 
tures, playing  on  the  gates  of  the  city,  or  on  a 
drum  or  cymbal,  letting  his  beard  grow,  and  foam- 
ing at  the  mouth  (1  Sam.  xxi.  13,  LXX.).  The 
56th  and  34th  psalms  are  both  referred  by  their 
titles  to  this  event,  and  the  titles  state  (what  does 
not  appear  in  the  narrative)  that  he  had  been  seized 
as  a  prisoner  by  the  Philistines,  and  that  he  was,  in 
consequence  of  this  stratagem,  set  free  by  Achisb, 
or  (as  he  is  twice  called)  Abimelech. 

3.  His  life  as  an  independent  outlaw  (xxii.  1- 
xxvi.  25.  (a)  His  first  retreat  was  the  cave  of 
Adullam,  probably  the  large  cavern  (the  only  very 
large  one  in  Palestine),  not  far  from  Bethlehem, 
now  called  Khvrcitun  (see  Bonar's  Land  of  Promise, 
p.  244).  From  its  vicinity  to  Bethlehem,  he  was 
joined  there  by  his  whole  family,  now  feeling  them- 
selves insecure  from  Saul's  fury  (xxii.  1).  This 
was  probably  the  foundation  of  his  intimate  con- 
nexion with  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Zeruiah. 

Of  these,  Abishai,  with  two  other  companions, 
was  amongst  the  earliest  (1  Ch.  xi.  15,  20 ;  1  Sam. 
xxvi.  6;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  13,  18).  Besides  these, 
were  outlaws  and  debtors  from  every  part,  including 
doubtless  some  of  the  original  Canaanites— of  whom 
the  name  of  one  at  least  has  been  preserved, 
Ahimelcch  the  Hittite  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6).b 

(6)  His  next  move  was  to  a  stronghold,  either 
the  mountain,  afterwards  called  Herodium,  close  to 
Adullam,  or  the  fastness  called  by  Josephus  {B.  J. 
vii.  8,  §3)  Masada,  the  Orecised  form  of  the  Hebrew 
word  Matted  (1  Sam.  xxii.  4,  5 ;  1  Chr.  xii.  16), 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eu-gedi.  Whilst  there,  he 
had  deposited  his  aged  parents  for  the  sake  of  greater 
security,  beyond  the  Jordan,  with  their  ancestral 
kinsman  of  Moab  (ib.  3).  The  neighbouring  king, 
Nahash  of  Ammon,  also  treated  him  kindly  (2  Sam. 
x.  2).  Here  another  companion  appears  for  the 
first  time,  a  schoolfellow,  if  we  may  use  the  word, 
from  the  schools  of  Samuel,  the  prophet  Gad,  bis 
subsequent  biographer  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5);  and  whilst 
he  was  there,  occurred  the  chivalrous  exploit  of  the 
three  heroes  just  mentioned  to  procure  water  from 
the  well  of  Bethlehem,  and  David's  chivalrous 
answer,  like  that  of  Alexander  in  the  desert  of 
Gedrosia  (1  Chr.  xi.  16-19 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  14-17). 
He  was  joined  here  by  two  separate  bands.  One  a 
little  body  of  eleven  fierce  Gadite"  mountaineers, 
who  swam  the  Jordan  in  flood-time  to  reach  him 
(1  Chr.  xii.  8).  Another  was  a  detachment  of  men 
from  Judah  and  Benjamin  under  his  nephew  Amasai, 
who  henceforth  attached  himself  to  David's  fortunes 
(1  Chr.  xii.  16-18). 

(c)  At  the  warning  of  Gad,  he  fled  next  to  the 
forest  of  Hareth  (somewhere  in  the  hills  of  Judah, 
but  its  exact  site  unknown),  and  then  again  fell  in 
with  the  Philistines,  and  again,  apparently  advised 
by  Gad  (xxiii.  4)  made  a  descent  on  their  foraging 

■  It  is  a  characteristic  Jewish  comment  (as  distin- 
guished from  the  lesson  drawn  by  Christ)  that  the 
bread  was  useless  to  him  (Jerome,  Qu.  Bet.  in  loe.). 

•  This  Is  the  subject  of  one  of  David's  apocryphal 
colloquies  (Fabrlcius,  Cod.  Apac.  V.  Tut.  p.  1002). 

•  Sibbechal,  who  kills  the  (riant  at  Gob  (2  Sam. 
ud.  18), .Is  said  by  Josephus  to  have  been  a  Hittite. 


parties,  and  relieved  Keilah  (also  unknown),  in 
which  he  took  up  his  abode.  Whilst  there,  now 
for  the  first  time,  in  a  fortified  town  of  his  own 
(xxiii.  7),  he  was  joined  by  a  new  and  most  impor- 
tant ally — Abiathar,  the  last  survivor  of  the  house 
of  Ithamar,  who  came  with  the  High-priest's  Ephod, 
and  henceforth  gave  the  oracles,  which  David  had 
hitherto  received  from  Gad  (xxiii.  6,  9,  xxii.  23). 
By  this  time,  the  400  who  had  joined  him  at 
Adullam  (xxii.  2)  had  swelled  to  600  (xxiii.  13). 

(<f)  The  situation  of  David  was  now  changed  by 
the  appearance  of  Saul  himself  on  the  scene. 
Apparently  the  danger  was  too  great  for  the  little 
army  to  keep  together.  They  escaped  from  Keilah, 
and  dispersed,  "  whithersoever  they  could  go," 
amongst  the  fastnesses  of  Judah.  Henceforth  it 
becomes  difficult  to  follow  his  movements  with 
exactness,  partly  from  ignorance  of  the  localities, 
partly  because  the  same  event  seems  to  be  twice 
narrated  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19-24,  xxvi.  1-4,  and 
perhaps  1  Sam.  xxiv.  1-22,  xxvi.  5-25).  But 
thus  much  we  discern.  He  is  in  the  wilderness  of 
Ziph.  Once  (or  twice)  the  Ziphites  betray  his 
movements  to  Saul.  From  thence  Saul  literally 
hunts  him  like  a  partridge,  the  treacherous  Ziphites 
beating  the  bushes  before  him,  and  3000  men, 
stationed  to  catch  even  the  print  of  his  footsteps  on 
the  hills  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  14,  22  (Heb.),  24  (LXX.), 
xxiv.  11,  xxvi.  2,  20).  David  finds  himself  driven 
to  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  in  the  wilderness  of 
Maon.  On  two,  if  not  three  occasions,  the  pursuer 
and  pursued  catch  sight  of  each  other.  Of  the 
first  of  these  escapes,  the  memory  was  long  pre- 
served In  the  name  of  the  "  Cliff  of  Divisions,"  given 
to  the  cliff  down  one  side  of  which  David  climbed, 
whilst  Saul  was  surrounding  the  hill  on  the  other 
side  (xxiii.  25-29),  and  was  suddenly  called  away 
by  a  panic  of  a  Philistine  invasion.  On  another 
occasion,  David  took  refuge  in  a  cave  "  by  the 
spring  of  the  wild  goats  (Engedi)  immediately 
above  the  Dead  Sea  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  1,  2).  The 
rocks  were  covered  with  the  pursuers.  Saul 
entered,  as  is  the  custom  in  Oriental  countries,  for 
a  natural  necessity.  The  followers  of  David,  seated 
in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  cave,  seeing,  yet  not 
seen,  suggest  to  him  the  chance  thus  thrown  in 
their  way.  David,  with  a  characteristic  mixture 
of  humour  and  generosity ,  descends  and  silently  cuts 
off  the  skirt  of  the  long  robe,  spread,  as  is  usual  in 
the  East  on  such  occasions,  before  and  behind  the 
person  so  occupied — and  then  ensued  the  pathetic 
scene  of  remonstrance  and  forgiveness  (xxiv.  8-22)11. 
The  third  (if  it  can  be  distinguished  from  the  one 
just  given)  was  in  the  wilderness  further  south. 
There  was  a  regular  camp,  formed  with  its  usual 
fortification  of  waggon  and  baggage.  Into  this 
enclosure  David  penetrated  by  night,  and  carried 
off  the  cruse  of  water,  and  the  well  known  royal 
spear  of  Saul,  which  had  twice  so  nearly  transfixed 
him  to  the  wall  in  former  days  (xxvi.  7,  11,  22). 
[Arms,  Chanith.~\  The  same  scene  is  repeated  as 
at  Engedi — and  wis  is  the  last  interview  between 
Saul  and  David  (xxvi.  25).  He  had  already  parted 
with  Jonathan  in  the  forest  of  Ziph  (xxiii.  18). 

To  this  period  are  annexed  by  their  traditional 

e  Gad,  as  Jerome's  Jewish  commentators  observe 
(Qu.  Heb.  in  foe.),  appears  suddenly,  without  intro- 
duction, like  Elijah.  Is  It  possible  that  be,  like  Elijah, 
may  have  been  from  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  oome, 
as  his  name  implies,  with  the  eleven  Gaditen ! 

*  For  the  Mussulman  legend,  see  Weil,  p.  156. 
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titles  Psalm  liv.  ("  When  the  Ziphim  came  and 
said,  Doth  not  David  hide  himself  with  as  ?  ") ;  lvii., 
("  When  he  fled  from  Saul  in  the  cave,"  though 
this  may  refer  also  to  Adullam) ;  Ixiii.  "  When  he 
was  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah "  (or  Idumaea, 
LXX.),  cxlii.  ("A  prayer  when  he  was  in  the 
cave  ").  It  is  probably  these  psalms  which  made 
the  Psalter  so  dear  to  Alfred  and  to  Wallace 
during  their  like  wanderings. 

Whilst  he  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Maou  occurred 
David's  adventure  with  Nabal,,  instructive  as 
showing  his  mode  of  carrying  on  the  freebooter's 
life,  and  his  marriage  with  Abigail.  His  marriage 
with  Ahinoam  from  Jezreel,e  also  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  (Josh.  xv.  56),  seems  to  have 
taken  place  a  short  time  before  (1  Sam.  zxv.  43, 
xxvii.  3 ;  2  Sam.  iii.  2). 

4.  His  service  under  Achish '  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  1 ;  2 
Sam.  i.  27). — Wearied  with  his  wandering  life  he 
at  last  crosses  the  Philistine  frontier,  not  as  before,  in 
the  capacity  of  a  fugitive,  but  the  chief  of  a  powerful 
hand — his  600  men  now  grown  into  an  organised  force, 
with  their  wives  and  families  around  them  (xxvii.  3- 
4).  After  the  manner  of  Eastern  potentates,  Achish 
gave  him,  for  his  support,  a  city — Ziklag  on  the 
frontier  of  Philistia— and  it  was  long  remembered 
that  to  this  curious  arrangement  the  kings  of  Judah 
owed  this  appanage  of  their  dynasty  (xxvii.  6). 
There  we  meet  with  the  first  note  of  time  in  David" s 
life.  He  was  settled  there  for  a  year  «  and  four 
month  (xxvii.  7),  and  his  increasing  importance  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  body  of  Benjamite 
archers  and  dingers,  twenty-two  of  whom  are  spe- 
cially named,  joined  him  from  the  very  tribe  of  his 
rival  ( 1  Chr.  ni.  1-7).  Possibly  during  this  stay  he 
may  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  military 
organisation,  in  which  the  Philistines  surpassed  the 
Israelites,  and  in  which  he  surpassed  all  the  pre- 
ceding rulers  of  Israel. 

He  deceived  Achish  into  confidence  by  attacking 
the  old  Nomadic  inhabitants  of  the  desert  frontier, 
and  representing  the  plunder  to  be  of  portions  of 
the  southern  tribes  or  the  Nomadic  allied  tribes  of 
Israel.  But  this  confidence  was  not  shared  by  the 
Philistine  nobles;  and  accordingly  David  was  sent 
back  by  Achish  from  the  last  victorious  campaign 
against  Saul.  In  this  manner  David  escaped  the 
difficulty  of  being  present  at  the  battle  of  Gilboa, 
but  found  that  during  his  absence  the  Bedouin 
Amalekites,  whom  he  bad  plundered  during  the 
previous  year,  had  made  a  descent  upon  Ziklag, 
burnt  it  to  the  ground,  and  carried  off  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  new  settlement.  A  wild  scene 
of  frantic  grief  and  recrimination  ensued  between 
David  and  his  followers.  It  was  calmed  by  an 
oracle  of  assurance  from  Abiathar.  It  happened 
that  an  important  accession  had  just  been  made  to 
his  force.  On  his  march  with  the  Philistines 
northward  to  Gilboa,  he  had  been  joined  by  some 
chiefs  of  the  Manassites,  through  whose  territory  he 
was  passing.  Urgent  as  most  have  been  the  need 
for  them  at  home,  yet  David's  fascination  carried 
them  off,  and  they  now  assisted  him  against  the 
plunderers  (1  Chr.  xii.  19-21).  They  overtook 
the  invaders  in  the  desert,  and  recovered  the 
spoil.  These  were  the  gifts  with  which  David 
was  now  able  tor  the  first  time  to  requite  the 


friendly  inhabitants  of  the  scene  of  his  wanderings 
(1  Sam.  xxx.  26-31).  A  more  lasting  memorial  was 
the  law  which  traced  its  origin  to  the  arrangement 
made  by  him,  formerly  in  the  attack  on  Nabal,  bat 
now  again,  more  completely,  for  the  equal  division 
of  the  plunder  amongst  the  two-thirds  who  followed 
to  the  field,  and  one-third  who  remained  to  guard 
the  baggage  (1  .Sam.  xxx.  25,  xrv.  13).  Two 
days  after  this  victory  a  Bedouin  arrived  from  the 
North  with  the  fatal  news  of  the  defeat  of  Gilboa. 
The  reception  of  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  rival 
and  of  his  friend,  the  solemn  mourning,  the  vent 
of  his  indignation  against  the  bearer  of  the  message, 
the  pathetic  lamentation  that  followed,  well  close 
the  second  period  of  David's  life  (2  Sam.  i.  1-27). 

III.  David's  reign. 

(I.)  As  king  of  Judah  at  Hebron,  7J  years 
(2  Sam.  ii.  11);  (2  Sam.  ii.  1-v.  5). 

Hebron  was  selected,  doubtless,  as  the  ancient 
sacred  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  burial  place 
of  the  patriarchs  and  the  inheritance  of  Caleb.  Here 
David  was  first  formally  anointed  king — by  whom 
is  not  stated — but  the  expression  seems  to  limit 
the  inauguration  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  there- 
fore to  exclude  any  intervention  of  Abiathar  (2 
Sam.  ii.  4).  To  Judah  his  dominion  was  nominally 
confined.  But  probably  for  the  first  five  years  of 
the  time  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Saul,  whose 
seat  was  now  at  Mahanaim,  did  not  extend  to  the 
west  of  the  Jordan ;  and  consequently  David  wonld 
be  the  only  Israelite  potentate  amongst  the  western 
tribes.  Gradually  his  power  increased,  and  during 
the  two  years  which  followed  the  elevation  of  Ishbo- 
sheth,  a  series  of  skirmishes  took  place  between  the 
two  kingdoms.  First  came  a  successful  inroad 
into  the  territory  of  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  ii.  28). 
Next  occurred  the  defection  of  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii. 
12),  and  the  surrender  of  Michal,  who  was  now 
separated  from  her  second  husband  to  return  to 
her  first  (2  Sam.  iii.  15).  Then  rapidly  followed, 
though  without  David  s  consent,  the  successive 
murders  of  Abner  and  of  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam. 
iii.  30,  iv.  5).  The  throne,  so  long  waiting  for 
him,  was  now  vacant,  and  the  united  voice  of  the 
whole  people  at  once  called  him  to  occupy  it.  A 
solemn  league  was  made  between  him  and  his 
people  (2  Sam.  v.  3).  For  the  third  time  David 
was  anointed  king,  and  a  festival  of  three  days 
celebrated  the  joyful  event  (1  Chr.  xii.  39).  His 
little  band  had  now  swelled  into  "  a  great  host,  like 
the  host  of  God"  (1  Chr.  xii.  22).  The  command 
of  it,  which  had  formerly  rested  on  David  alone,  he 
now  devolved  on  his  nephew  Joab  (2  Sam.  ii.  28). 
It  was  formed  by  contingents  from  every  tribe  of 
Israel.  Two  are  specially  mentioned  as  bringing  a 
weight  of  authority  above  the  others.  The  sons 
of  Issachar  had  "understanding  of  the  times  to 
know  what  Israel  ought  to  do,"  and  with  the 
adjacent  tribes  contributed  to  the  common  feast  the 
peculiar  products  of  their  rich  territory  (1  Chr. 
xii.  32,  40).  The  Levitical  tribe,  formerly  repre- 
sented in  David's  following  only  by  the  solitary  fugi- 
tive Abiathar,  now  came  in  strength,  represented  by 
the  head  of  the  rival  branch  of  Eleaxar,  the  High- 
priest,  the  aged  Jehoiada  and  his  youthful  and  war- 
like kinsman  Zadok  (1  Chr.  xii.  27,  28;  xxvii.  5). 


'  Joseph.  Ant.  vl.  IS,  §8,  calls  it  Abettor.  \    •  But  the  value  of  this  is  materially  damaged  by 

'  According  to  the  Jewish  tradition  (Jerome,  Qu.  the  variations  In  the  LXX.  to  "  *  months,"  and 

Set.  on  2  Sam.  viil.  10),  he  was  the  son  of  the  former  I  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  IS,  to  "  4  mouths  and  10  days." 

Achish ;  his  mother's  name  Maacah.  1 
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The  only,  psnlra  directly  referred  to  this  epoch 
us  tiie  27th  (by  it*  title  in  the  LXX.  npo  roi 
Xpurijirm  — "  before  the  anointing "  i.  e.  at 
Hebron). 

Underneath  this  show  of  outward  prosperity, 
two  cankers,  incident  to  the  royal  state  which 
David  now  assumed,  had  first  made  themselves 
apparent  at  Hebron,  which  darkened  all  the  rest  of 
his  career.  The  first  was  the  formation  of  a 
harem,  according  to  the  usage  of  Oriental  kings. 
To  the  two  wives  of  his  wandering  life,  he  had  now 
added  four,  and  including  Michal,  five  (2  Sam.  ii.  2 ; 
iii.2-5,15).  The  second  was  the  increasing  power  of 
his  kinsmen  and  chief  officers,  which  the  king  strove 
to  restrain  within  the  limits  of  right,  and  thus  of  all 
the  incidents  of  this  part  of  his  career  the  most 
plaintive  and  characteristic  is  his  lamentation  over 
his  powerlessness  to  prevent  the  murder  of  Abner 
(2  Sam.  iii.  31-36). 

II.  Reign  over  all  Israel  33  years  (2  Sam.  v.  5, 
to  1  K.  ii.  11). 

(1)  The  foundation  of  Jerusalem.  —  It  must 
have  been  with  no  ordinary  interest  that  the  sur- 
rounding nations  watched  for  the  prey  on  which 
the  Lion  of  Judah,  now  about  to  issue  from  his 
native  lair,  and  establish  himself  in  a  new  home, 
would  make  his  first  spring.  One  fastness  alone 
iu  the  centre  of  the  land  had  hitherto  defied  the 
arms  of  Israel.  On  this,  with  a  singular  prescience, 
David  filed  as  his  future  capital.  By  one  sudden 
assault  Jebus  was  taken,  and  became  henceforth 
known  by  the  names  (whether  borne  by  it  before 
or  not  we  cannot  tell)  of  Jerusalem  and  Zion.  Of 
all  the  cities  of  Palestine  great  in  former  ages, 
Jerusalem  alone  has  vindicated  by  its  long  perma- 
nence the  choice  of  its  founder.  The  importance  of 
the  capture  was  marked  at  the  time.  The  reward 
bestowed  on  the  successful  scaler  of  the  precipice, 
was  the  highest  place  in  the  army.  Joab  hence- 
forward became  captain  of  the  host  (1  dir.  xi.  6). 
The  royal  residence  was  instantly  fixed  there — 
fortifications  were  added  by  the  king  and  by  Joab — 
and  it  was  known  by  the  special  name  of  the  "  city 
of  David"  (1  Chr.  xi.  7;  2  Sam.  v.  9). 

The  neighbouring  nations  were  partly  enraged 
and  partly  awestruck.  The  Philistines  b  made  two 
ineffectual  attacks  on  the  new  king  (2  Sam.  v.  17- 
20),'  and  a  retribution  on  their  former  victories 
took  place  by  the  capture  and  conflagration  of  their 
own  idols  (1  Chr.  xiv.  12).  Tyre,  now  for  the 
first  time  appearing  in  the  sacred  history,  allied 
herself  with  Israel ;  and  Hiram*  sent  cedarwood  for 
the  buildings  of  the  new  rapital  (2  Sam.  V.  11) 
especially  for  the  palace  of  David  himself  (2  Sam. 
vii.  2).  Unhallowed  and  profane  as  the  city  had 
been  before,  it  was  at  once  elevated  to  a  sanctity 
which  it  has  never  lost,  above  any  of  the  ancient 
sanctuaries  of  the  land.  The  ark  was  now  removed 
from  its  obscurity  at  Kirjath-jearim  with  marked 
solemnity.  A  temporary  halt  (owing  to  the  death 
of  Uzza)  detained  it  at  Obed-edom's  house,  after 

k  The  importance  of  the  victory  is  indicated  by  the 
(probable)  allusion  to  it  in  Isa.  xx vili.  21. 

'  In  1  Chr.  xiv.  8,  the  incoherent  words  of  2  Sam. 
v.  17,  "  David  went  down  into  the  hold,"  are  omitted. 

k  Eupoleraus  (Ens.  Praep.  Ev.  tx.  SO)  mentions  an 
expedition  against  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
and  a  letter  to  Valres  king  of  Egypt  to  moke  an 
alliance. 

1  1  Chr.  xvi.  1,  says  "  they  offered ;"  2  Sam.  vi. 
17,  "he  offered."  Both  say  "he  blessed."  The 
I XX.,  by  a  slight  variation  of  the  text,  reads  both  in 


which  it  again  moved  forward  with  great  state  to 
Jerusalem.  An  assembly  of  the  nation  was  cou- 
vened,  and  (according  to  1  Chr.  xiii.  2,  xv.  2-27) 
especially  of  the  Levites.  The  musical  arts  in 
which  David  himself  excelled  were  now  developed 
on  a  great  scale  (I  Chr.  xv.  16-22  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  o). 
Zadok  and  Abiathar,  the  representatives  of  the  two 
Aaronic  families,  were  both  present  ( 1  Chr.  xv.  1 1 ). 
Chenaniah  presided  over  the  music  (1  Chr.  xv. 
22,  27).  Obed-edom  followed  his  sacred  charge 
(I  Chr.  xiii.  18,  21,  24).  The  prophet  Nathan 
appears  for  the  first  time  as  the  controlling  adviser 
of  the  future  (2  Sam.  vii.  3).  A  saciifice  was 
offered  as  soon  as  a  successful  start  was  made  ( 1  Chr. 
xv.  26 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  13).  David  himself  was  dressed 
in  the  white  linen  dress  of  the  priestly  order,  with- 
out his  royal  robes,  and  played  on  stringed  instru- 
ments (1  Chr.  xv.  27  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  14,  20).  As  in 
the  prophetic  schools  where  he  had  himself  been 
brought  up  (1  Sam.  x.  5),  and  as  still  in  the 
impressive  ceremonial  of  some  Eastern  Dervishes, 
and  of  Seville  cathedra)  (probably  deiived  from  the 
liast),  a  wild  dance  was  part  of  the  religious 
solemnity.  Into  this  David  threw  himself  with 
unreserved  enthusiasm,  and  thus  conveyed  the 
symbol  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah  into  the  ancient 
heathen  fortress.  In  the  same  spirit  of  uniting 
the  sacerdotal  with  the  royal  functions,  he  offered 
sacrifices  on  a  large  scale,  and  himself  gave  the 
benediction  to  the  people  (2  Sam.  vi.  17,8; 

1  Chr.  xvi.  2).'  The  scene  of  this  inauguration 
was  on  the  hill  which  from  David's  habitation 
was  specially  known  as  the  "  City  of  David."  As 
if  to  mark  the  new  era  he  had  not  brought  the 
ancient  tabernacle  from  Gibeon,  but  had  erected 
a  new  tent  or  tabernacle  (1  Chr.  xv.  1)  for  the 
reception  of  the  ark.  It  was  the  first  beginning 
of  the  great  design,  of  which  we  will  speak  pre- 
sently, afterwards  carried  out  by  his  son,  of 
erecting  a  permanent  temple  or  palace  for  the  ark, 
corresponding  to  the  state  in  which  he  himself 
was  to  dwell.  It  was  the  greatest  day  of  David's 
life.  One  incident  only  tarnished  its  splendour — 
the  reproach  of  Michal,  his  wife,  as  he  was  finally 
entering  his  own  palace,  to  carry  to  his  own  house- 
hold the  benediction  which  he  had  already  pro- 
nounced on  his  people.  [Michal.]  His  act  of 
severity  towards  her  was  an  additional  mark  of 
the  stress  which  he  himself  laid  on  the  solemnity 
(2  Sam.  vi.  20-23;  1  Chr.  xv.  29). 

No  less  than  eleven  psalms,  either  in  their  tra- 
ditional titles,  or  in  the  irresistible  evidence  of 
their  contents,  bear  traces  of  this  great  festival. 
The  29th  psalm  (by  its  title  in  the  LXX.)  is 
said  to  be  on  the  "  Going  forth  of  the  tabernacle.""1 
The  30th  (by  its  title),  the  15th,  and  101st  by 
their  contents,  express  the  feelings  of  David  on  his 
occupation  of  his  new  home.  The  68th,  at  least  in 
part,  and  the  24th  ■  seem  to  have  been  actually 
composed  for  the  entrance  of  the  ark  into  the 
ancient  gates  of  the  heathen  fortress — and  the  last 

2  Sam.  vi.  14  and  2  Chr.  xxx.  21,  "  instruments  of 
praise,"  for  *'  all  bis  might." 

"As  "  the  tabernacle "  was  never  moved  from 
Gibeon  in  David's  time,  "  the  ark  "  is  probably  meant. 
It  is  the  Psalm  which  describes  a  thunderstorm.  Is 
it  possible  to  connect  this  with  the  event  described  in 
2  Sam.  vi.  6 !  A  similar  allusion  may  be  found  in 
Pa.  lxvill.  7,  33.    (See  Chandler,  11.  211.) 

•  In  the  LXX.  title  said  to  be  "  on  thi  Sabbath- 
day." 
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words  of  the  second  of  these  two  psalms  °  may  be 
regarded  as  the  inauguration  of  the  new  name  by 
which  God  henceforth  is  called.  The  Lord  of  hosts. 
"  Who  is  this  king  of  glory?"  "The  Lord  of 
hosts,  He  is  the  king  of  glory "  (Ps.  xxiv.  10 ; 
ccmp.  2  Sam.  vi.  2).  Fragments  of  poetry  worked 
up  into  psalms  (xcvi.  2-13,p  cv.,  cvi.  1,  47,  48), 
occur  in  1  Chr.  xvi.  8-36,  as  having  been  delivered 
by  David  "  into  the  hands  of  Asapn  and  his  bro- 
ther" after  the  close  of  the  festival,  and  the  two 
mysterious  terms  in  the  titles  of  Ps.  vi.  and  xlvi. 
(Sbeminith  and  Alamoth)  appear  in  the  lists  of 
those  mentioned  on  this  occasion  in  1  Chr.  xv. 
20,  21.  The  132nd  is,  by  its  contents,  if  not  by 
its  authorship,  thrown  back  to  this  time.  The 
whole  progress  of  the  removal  of  the  ark  is  traced 
in  David's  vein. 

(2)  Foundation  of  the  Court  and  Empire  of 
Israel,  2  Sam.  viii.  to  xii. — The  erection  of  the 
new  capital  at  Jerusalem  introduces  us  to  a  new 
era  in  David's  life  and  in  the  history  of  the  mo- 
narchy. Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  a  king,  such 
as  Saul  had  been  before  him,  or  as  the  kings  of  the 
neighbouiing  tribes,  each  ruling  over  his  territory, 
unconcerned  with  any  foreign  relations  except  so  far 
as  was  necessary  to  defend  his  own  nation.  But 
David,  and  through  him  the  Israeljtish  monarchy, 
uow  took  a  wider  range.  He  became  a  king  on  the 
scale  of  the  great  Oriental  sovereigns  of  Egypt  and 
Persia,  with  a  regular  administration  and  organiza- 
tion of  court  and  camp ;  and  he  also  founded  an  im- 
perial dominion  which  for  the  first  time  realized 
the  prophetic  description  of  the  bounds  of  the  chosen 
people  (Gen.  xv.  18-21).  The  internal  organization 
now  established  lasted  till  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  monarchy.  The  empire  was  of  much  shorter 
duration,  continuing  only  through  the  reigns  of 
David  and  his  successor  Solomon.  But,  for  the 
period  of  its  existence,  it  lent  a  peculiar  character 
to  the  sacred  history.  For  once,  the  kings  of  Israel 
were  on  a  level  with  the  great  potentates  of  the 
world.  David  was  an  imperial  conqueror,  if  not  of 
the  same  magnitude,  yet  of  the  same  kind,  as  Ra- 
meses  or  Cyrus, — "  I  have  made  thee  a  great  name 
like  unto  the  name  of  the  great  men  that  are  in  the 
earth  "  (2  Sam.  vii.  9).  "  Thou  hast  shed  blood 
abundantly,  and  hast  made  great  wars"  (1  Chr. 
xxii.  8).  And  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  external 
relations  of  life,  and  the  great  incidents  of  war  and 
conquest  receive  an  elevation  by  their  contact  with 
the  religious  history,  so  the  religious  history  swells 
into  larger  and  broader  dimensions  from  its  contact 
with  the  course  of  the  outer  world.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  territory,  the  amplification  of  power  and 
state,  leads  to  a  corresponding  enlargement  and 
amplification  of  ideas,  or  imagery,  of  sympathies ; 
and  thus  (humanly  speaking),  the  magnificent  fore- 
bodings of  a  wider  dispensation  in  the  prophetic 
writings  first  became  possible  through  the  court  and 
empire  of  David. 

(a.)  In  the  internal  organization  of  the  kingdom 
the  first  new  element  that  has  to  be  considered  is 
the  royal  family,  the  dynasty,  of  which  David  was 


°  Ewald,  lii.  164.  For  an  elaborate  adaptation  of 
the  68th  Psalm  to  this  event,  see  Chandler,  ii.  54. 

'  In  tho  title  of  the  LXX.  said  to  be  David's 
11  when  the  house  was  built  after  the  captivity."  It 
is  possible  that  by  "  the  captivity  "  may  be  meant  tho 
captivity  of  the  ark  in  Fhiustia,  a*  in  Judg.  xviii.  30. 

*  Compare  the  legends  in  Weil's  Legends,  p.  155, 
and  Lane's  Selections  from  the  Koran,  p.  529.  Thu3 


the  founder,  a  position  which  entitled  him  to  the 
name  of  "  Patriarch  "  (Acts  ii.,29)  and  (ultimately) 
of  the  ancestor  of  the  Messiah. 

Of  these,  Absalom  and  Adonijah  both  inherited 
their  father's  beauty  (2  Sam.  xi v.  25 ;  1  K.  i.  6) ;  bu t 
Solomon  alone  possessed  any  of  his  higher  qualities. 
It  was  from  a  union  of  the  children  of  Solomon  and 
Absalom  that  the  royal  line  was  carried  on  (1  K. 
xv.  2).  The  princes  were  under  the  charge  of 
Jehiel  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32),  perhaps  the  Levite  (1  Chr. 
xv.  21 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  14),  with  the  exception  of  So- 
lomon, who  (according  at  least  to  one  rendering) 
was  under  the  charge  of  Nathan  (2  Sam.  xii.  25). 
David's  strong  parental  affection  for  all  of  them  is 
very  remarkable,  2  Sam.  xiii.  31,  33,  36,  xiv.  33, 
xviii.  S,  33,  xix.  4 ;  I  K.  i.  6. 

(6.)  The  military  organization,  which  was  in 
fact  inherited  from  Saul,  but  greatly  developed  by 
David,  was  as  follows : 

(l.j  "  The  Host,"  i.  e.  the  whole  available  mili- 
tary force  of  Israel,  consisting  of  all  males,  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  and  summoned  only  for  war.  This 
had  always  existed  from  the  time  of  the  first  settle- 
ment in  Canaan,  and  had  been  commanded  by  the 
chief  or  the  judge,  who  presided  over  Israel  for  the 
time.  Under  Saul,  we  first  find  the  recognised 
pbst  of  a  captain  or  commander-in-chief — in  the 
person  of  Abner ;  and  under  David,  this  post  was 
given  as  a  reward  for  the  assault  on  Jerusalem, 
to  his  nephew  Jo&B  (1  Chr.  xi.  6,  xxvii.  34), 
who  conducted  the  army  to  battle  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  king  (2  Sam.  xii.  26).  There  were  12 
divisions  of  24,000  each,  who  were  held  to  be  in 
duty  month  by  month ;  and  over  each  of  them  pre- 
sided an  officer,  selected  for  this  purpose,  from  the 
other  military  bodies  formed  by  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  1-15).  The  army  was  still  distinguished  from 
those  of  surrounding  nations  by  its  primitive  aspect 
of  a  force  of  infantry  without  cavalry.  The  only 
innovations  as  yet  allowed  were,  the  introduction  of 
a  very  limited  number  of  chariots  (2  Sam.  viii.  4) 
and  of  mules  for  the  princes  and  officers  instead  of 
the  asses  (2  Sam.  xiii.  29,  xviii.  9).  According  to 
a  Mussulman  tradition  {Koran,  xxi.  80),  David  in- 
vented chain  armour .1  The  usual  weapons  were 
still  spears  and  shields,  as  appears  from  the  Psalms, 
for  the  general  question  of  the  numbers  and  equip- 
ment of  the  army,  see  Arms  and  Army. 

(2.)  The  Body-guard.  This  also  had  existed  in 
the  court  of  Saul,  and  David  himself  had  pro- 
bably been  its  commanding  officer  (1  Sam.  xxii.  14 ; 
Ewald).  But  it  now  assumed  a  peculiar  organi- 
zation. They  were  at  least  in  name  foreigners,  as 
having  been  drawn  from  the  Philistines,  probably 
during  David's  residence  at  the  court  of  Oath.  They 
are  usually  called  from  this  circumstance  "  Che- 
re  thites  and  Pelethites,"  but  hud  also '  a  body  espe- 
cially from  Oath  *  amongst  them,  of  whom  the  name 
of  one,  Ittai,  is  preserved,  as  a  faithful  servant  of 
David  (2  Sam.  xv.  19).  The  captain  of  the  force 
was,  however,  not  only  not  a  foreigner,  but  an 
Israelite  of  the  highest  distinction  and  purest  de- 
scent, who  first  appears  in  this  capacity,  but  who 


a  good  coat  of  mail  is  often  called  by  the  Arabs 
"  Daoodee,"  t.  e.  Duvidean. 

'  A  tradition  in  Jerome  (Qu.  JTeb.  on  1  Chr.  xviii. 
17)  speak*  of  their  being  in  the  place  of  the  seventy 
Judges  api>ointpd  by  Moses. 

■  But  here  the  reading  is  doubtful  (Ewald,  iii.  IW, 
note.) 
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(I.)  Wivn  of  Tint  Wasdkeikm. 

(1  Sam.  axeli.  8,  I  Cbr.  bi.  1) 
Ahinoam  of  JemaM   —   Abigail  at  Carmel 

1  [ 

Chlleabor  Daniel 

(I  Chr.  UI.  1 

Joe.  Int.  Til.  1,4) 


Amaonor  JabM!t 

(Jer.  Qa.  Bat. 
oa  I  Chr.  awi.  M> 


N  B  — There  were,  heaklea.  In  coacubim* 
(*Sam.  la,  xt.  Ill),  abuae children  (I  Cbr. 
n.  >)  ere  not  mimed. 


Maenh> 
ceTGndrar 

 !  ( 

Abealom  Tamar 

I  


(II.)  Wrvaa  AT  Hebson. 

(f  8am.  UI.  M ;  I  Chr.  III.  1-4) 
—    Haggith   —   AMtnl   —  Eglah 


Michel 
IS  Sam. 
Ui.  IS) 


Adonljeh    SbepbaUah  Itbraam 


•  ela-ho 
dint  Sam. 
»iT.  *7, 

will.  IB) 


Tamar—  RanoaoAM 

(or 
Meecah) 
(ISam. 
•JT.S7, 
Joe.  Ail. 
tII.S,») 


(HI.)  Wives  at  Jskdsalkm. 

(1  arm.  T.  18-10  i  I  Chr.  Ui.  5*.  nT.  *-7) 

J_ 


lobar        Elaine  '        Elipbelat       Nogah       Nepbag       Japaht        Etlabaina        KUada  Ellpkelcl 
Ebaer       SHehama  (1  Chr.  Ui.  S)  Baellnda  (avo.., 

(LXX.)     (1  Cbr.  (1  Chr.  I 

«.«)  siT.7)  I  ' 

Mahalalh  . 


<«•>  I 
(I  Chr.lii.a) 


ahuba  Nathan  Jedidkb 

aea  child  Shimra  or 

Ci8am.aU.IJ)         (lChr.ni.9)  SoLoaioa 

(S  Sam.  all.  ti) 


as  BanoaoaM  —  Tamar  (or 
I  Maacah) 

(iK.it.1) 


outlived  David,  and  became  the  chief  support  of  the 
throne  of  his  son,  namely  Benaiah,  son  of  the  chief 
priest  Jehoiada,  representative  of  the  eldest  branch 
of  Aaron's  house  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  xv.  18,  xx.  23 ; 
1  K.  i.  38,  44). 

(3.)  The  most  peculiar  military  institution  in 
David's  army  was  that  which  arose  out  of  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  his  early  life.  As  the  nucleus 
of  the  Russian  army  is  the  Preobajinsky  regiment 
formed  by  Peter  the  Great  out  of  the  companions 
who  gathered  round  him  in  the  suburb  of  that 
name  in  Moscow,  so  the  nucleus  of  what  afterwards 
became  the  only  standing  army  in  David's  forces 
*  was  the  band  of  600  men  who  had  gathered  round 
him  in  his  wanderings.  The  number  of  600  was 
still  preserved,  with  the  name  of  Gibborim, "  heroes  " 
or  "mighty  men."  It  became  yet  further  subdi- 
vided.* into  3  large  bands  of  200  each,  and  small 
bands  of  20  each.  The  small  bands  were  com- 
manded by  30  officers,  one  for  each  band,  who 
together  formed  "  the  thirty,"  and  the  3  large  bands 
by  3  officers,  who  together  formed  "  the  three,"  and 
the  whole  by  one  chief, "  the  captain  of  the  miphty 
men"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  8-39;  I  Chr.  xi.  9-47).  This 
commander  of  the  whole  force  was  Abishai,  David's 


'  Taken  in  war  (Jerome,  Qu.  Heb.  ad  2  Sam. 
xiii.  37). 

°  Eglah  alone  Is  called  "  David's  wife"  in  the 
enumeration  2  Sam.  ill.  5.  The  tradition  in  Jerome 
(Qu.  Beb.  ad  lac.)  says  that  she  was  Michal ;  and 
(to.  ad  2  Sam.  vi.  23)  that  she  died  in  giving  birth 
to  Ithream. 

*  The  LXX.  in  2  Sam.  v.  16,  after  having  given 
substantially  the  same  list  as  the  present  Hebrew  text, 
repeats  the  list,  with  strange  variations,  as  follows  : 
Samnt,  Iessibath,  Nathan,  Galamaan,  Jebaar,  Thee- 
sus,  Klpkalat,  Naged,  Naphek,  Ianathan,  liasamys, 
Baalimath,  EHphaath. 


nephew  (1  Chr.  xi.  20;  and  eomp.  2  Sam.  xvi.  9). 
"  The  three"  were  Jashobeam  (1  Chr.  xi.  11)  or 
Adino  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  8),  Eleazar  (1  Chr.  xi.  12; 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  9),  Shammah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11).*  Of 
"  the  thirty,"  some  few  only  are  known  to  fame  else- 
where. Asahel,  David's  nephew  (1  Chr.  xi.  26;  2 
Sam.  ii.  18) ;  Elhannn,  the  victor  of  at  least  one 
Goliath  (1  Chr.  xi.  26 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  19)  ;  Joel,  the 
brother  or  son  (LXX.)  of  Nation  (1  Chr.  xi.  38) ; 
Naharai,  the  armour-bearer  of  Joab  (1  Chr.  xi.  39 ; 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  37)  ;  Eliaro,*  the  son  of  Ahitophel  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  34) ;  Ira,  one  of  David's  priests  (1  Chr. 
xi.  40;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  38,  xx.  26) ;  Uriah  the  Hittito 
(1  Chr.  xi.  41 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  39,  xi.  3). 

(c.)  Side  by  side  with  this  military  organization 
were  established  social  and  moral  institutions.  » 
Some  were  entirely  for  pastoral,  agricultural,  and 
financial  purposes  ( 1  Chr.  xxvii.  25-31 ),  others  for 
judicial  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  29-32).  Some  few  are 
named  as  constituting  what  would  now  be  called 
the  court,  or  council  of  the  king ;  the  councillors, 
Ahitophel  of  Gilo,  and  Jonathan  the  king's  ne- 
phew (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32,  33) ;  the  companion  or 
"friend"  Hushid  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  33;  2  Sam.  xv. 
37,  xvi.  19;  the  scribe,  Sheva,  or  Seraiah,  and 


'  Joacphus  {Ant.  vii.  8,  §3)  gives  the  following  list, 
of  which  only  four  names  are  identical.  He  states 
that  the  two  last  were  sons  of  the  concubine* : — 
Amnus,  Emu  up,  Eban,  Nathan,  Solomon,  Iebar,  Elien, 
Fhalna,  Ennaphen,  Ienae*,  Eliphale. 

'  See  Ewald,  Ui.  178. 

•  The  LXX.  (cf.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8)  make  them  : 
1.  Ishoseth  the  Canaanite;  2.  Adino  the  Asonite; 
3.  Eleazar,  son  of  Dodo. 

•  Perhaps  the  father  of  Bathsheba,  whtnc  marriage 
with  Uriah  would  thus  be  accounted  for.  (See  Blunt, 
CoincidfnCft,  II.  x.) 
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at  one  time  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  xz.  25 ;  1  Chr. 
xxvii.  32)  ;  Jehoshaphat,  the  recorder  or  historian," 
2  Sam.  xx.  24 ;  and  Adoram  the  tax  collector,  both 
of  whom  survived  him  (2  Sam.  xx.  24 ;  1  K.  xii. 
18,  iv.  3,  6).  Each  tribe  had  its  own  head  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  16-22).  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  were 
Elihu,  David's  brother  (probably  Eliab),  Prince  of 
Judah  (ver.  18),  and  Jaasiel,  the  son  of  Abner,  of 
Benjamin  (ver.  21). 

But  the  more  peculiar  of  David's  institutions 
were  those  direetly  bearing  on  religion.  Two 
prophets  appear  as  the  king's  constant  advisers. 
Of  these,  Gad,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  elder, 
had  been  David's  companion  in  exile;  and  from 
his  being  called  "  the  seer,"  belongs  probably  to 
the  earliest  form  of  the  prophetic  schools.  Nathan, 
who  appears  for  the  first  time  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  at  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  vii. 
2),  is  distinguished  both  by  his  title  of  "  pro- 
phet," and  by  the  nature  of  the  prophecies  which 
he  utters  (2  Sam.  vii.  5-17,  xii.  1-14),  as  of  the 
purest  type  of  prophetic  dispensation,  and  as  the 
hope  of  the  new  generation,*1  which  he  supports  in 
the  person  of  Solomon  (IK.  i.)  Two  high  priests 
also  appear — representatives  of  the  two  rival  houses 
of  Aaron  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  3) ;  here  again,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  two  prophets,  one,  Abiathar,*  who  at- 
tended him  at  Jerusalem,  companion  of  his  exile, 
and  connected  with  the  old  time  of  the  judges, 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  34),  joining  him  after  the  death  of 
Saul,  and  becoming  afterwards  the  support  of  his 
son,  the  other  Zadok,  who  ministered  at  Gibeon 
(1  Chr.  xvi.  39),  and  who  was  made  the  head  of 
the  Aaronic  family  (xxvii.  17).  Besides  these  four 
great  religious  functionaries  there  were  two  classes 
of  subordinates — prophets,  specially  instructed  in 
singing  and  music,  under  Asaph,  Heman,  the 
grandson  of  Samuel,  and  Jeduthun  (1  Chr.  xxv. 
1-31)— Lcvites,  or  attendants  on  the  sanctuary, 
who  again  were  subdivided  into  the  guardians  of 
the  gates  and  guardians  of  the  treasures  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  i.-28)  which  had  been  accumulated,  since  the 
re-establishment  of  the  nation,  by  Samuel,  Saul, 
Abner,  Joab,  and  David  himself  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 
26-28). 

The  collection  of  those  various  ministers  and  re- 
presentatives of  worship  round  the  capital  must 
have  given  a  new  aspect  to  the  history  in  David's 
time,  such  as  it  had  not  borne  under  the  discon- 
nected period  of  the  Judges.  But  the  main  pecu- 
liarity of  the  whole  must  have  been,  that  it  so  well 
harmonized  with  the  character  of  him  who  was  its 
centre.  As  his  early  martial  life  still  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  the  military  organization  which  had 
sprung  up  around  him,  so  his  early  education  and 
his  natural  disposition  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
his  own  religious  institutions.  Himself  a  prophet, 
a  psalmist,  he  was  one  in  heart  with  those  whose 
advice  he  sought,  and  whose  arts  he  fostered.  And, 


more  remarkably  still,  though  not  himself  a  priest, 
he  yet  assumed  almost  all  the  functions  usually 
ascribed  to  the  priestly  office.  He  wore,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  priestly  dress,  offered  the  sacrifices,  gave 
the  priestly  benediction  (2  Sam.  vi.  14,  17,  18)  ; 
and,  as  if  to  include  his  whole  court  within  the 
same  sacerdotal  sanctity,  Beuniah  the  captain  of  his 
guard  was  a  priest'  by  descent  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  5), 
and  joined  in  the  sacred  music  (1  Chr.  xvi.  6)  ; 
David  himself  and  "  the  captains  of  the  host"  ar- 
ranged the  prophetical  duties  (1  Chr.  xxv.  1) ;  and 
his  sons  are  actually  called  "priests"  (2  Sam.  viii. 
18;  1  Chr.  xviii.  17,  translated  "chief,"  and 
ab\ipxatt  "chief  rulers"),  as  well  as  Ira,  of 
Manasseh  (2  Sam.  xx.  26,  translated  "  chief  ruler," 
but  LXX.  Uptis).  Such  a  union  was  never  seen 
before  or  since  in  the  Jewish  history.  Even  Solo- 
mon fell  below  it  in  some  important  points.  But 
from  this  time  the  idea  took  possession  of  the  Jewish 
mind  and  was  never  lost.  What  the  heathen  his- 
torian Justin  antedates,  by  referring  it  back  to 
Aaron,  is  a  just  description  of  the  cfiect  of  the  reign 
of  David  :—8acerdot  mox  rex  creatur ;  semperqve 
exinde  hie  mos  apud  Judacos  fuit  at  eosdem  reges 
et  tacerdotes  haberent;  quorum  justitid  relipont 
permixti,  incredibile  quantum  ooaiuere  (Justin, 
xxi vi.  2). 

(d.)  From  the  internal  state  of  David's  kingdom, 
we  pass  to  its  external  relations.  These  will  be 
found  at  length  under  the  various  countries  to 
which  they  relate.  It  will  be  here  only  necessary 
to  briefly  indicate  the  enlargement  of  his  domi- 
ni  rns.  Within  10  years  from  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  had  reduced  to  a  state  of  permanent  sub- 
jection the  Philistines*  on  the  w«*t  (2  Sam.  viii. 
1 ) ;  the  Moabites  h  on  the  east  (2  Sam.  viii.  2), 
by  the  exploits  of  Benaiah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20) ;  the 
Syrians  on  the  north-east  as  far  as  the  Euphrates 1 
(2  Sam.  viii.  3);  the  Erx)MiTESk  (2  Sam.  viii. 
14),  on  the  south ;  and  finally  the  Ammonites,1 
who  had  broken  their  ancient  alliance,  and  made 
one  grand  resistance  to  the  advance  of  his  em- 
pire (2  Sam.  x.  1-19,  xii.  26-31 ).  These  three  last 
wars  were  entangled "  with  each  other.  The  Ust 
and  crowning  point  was  the  siege  of  Kabbah. 
The  ark  went  with  the  host  (2  Sam.  zi.  11).  David 
himself  was  present  at  the  capture  of  the  city 
(2  Sara.  xii.  29).  The  savage  treatment  of  the 
inhabitants — the  only  instance  as  far  as  appears  of 
cruel  severity  against  his  enemies — is  perhaps  to 
be  explained  by  the  formidable  nature  of  their  re- 
sistance— as  the  like  stain  on  the  generosity  of 
the  Black  Prince  in  the  massacre  of  Limoges. 
The  royal  crown,  or  "  crown  of  Milcom, " 
was  plnced  on  David's  head  (2  Sam.  xii.  30),  and 
according  to  Josephus  [Ant.  vii.  5)  was  always 
worn  by  him  afterwards.  The  Hebrew  tradition 
(Jerome,  Qu.  Heb.  ad  1  Chr.  xx.  2)  represents  it 
as  having  been  the  diadem  of  the  Ammonite  god 


0  As  in  the  court  of  Persia  (Herod,  vi.  100,  vii.  90,  j  Moabites  having  murdered  David's  parents,  when 
viii.  100).  confided  to  them,  1  Sam.  xxii.  3  (Chandler,  ii. 

*  2  Sam.  xii.  IS,  is  by  some  interpreters  rendered,  !  163). 

"  He  put  him  (Solomon)  under  the  hand  of  Nathan ;"  [  1  Described  briefly  in  a  fragment  of  Nicola  us  of 
thus  making  Nathan  Solomon's  preceptor.  (See  j  Damascus,  in  Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  S,  §2,  and  Eupolemns, 
Chandler,  ii.  272.)  j  in  Eus.  Praep.  Ev.  ix.  SO. 

*  Compare  Blunt,  II.  xt.  i  k  To  these  Eupolemus  adds  the  Nabateans  and  Neb- 
r  6  Itpev;  tw  yivti  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  12,  §4).  daeans. 

'  By  the  reduction  of  Gath,  1  Chr.  xviii.  1.  i    1  For  the  details  of  the  punishment,  see  Rarrah. 

k  The  punishment  on  the  Moabites  is  too  obscurely  !  Chandler  (ii.  237, 238)  interprets  it  of  hard  servitude, 
worded  to  he  explained  at  length.  A  Jewish  tradition  |  Ewald  (Ui.  204),  of  actual  torture  and  slaughter, 
(which  shows  that  there  was  a  sense  of  its  being  ex-  ;     »  The  story  appears  to  be  told  twice  over  (2  8am. 
cessivc)  maintained  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the   riii.  3-14,  x.  1 — xi.  1,  xii.  26-31). 
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Milcom,  or  Moloch;  and  that  Ittai  the  Gittlte 
(doing  what  no  Israelite  could  have  done,  for  fear 
of  pollution)  tore  it  from  the  idol's  head,  and 
brought  it  to  David.  The  general  peace  which 
followed  was  commemorated  in  the  name  of  "  the 
Peaceful"  (Solomon),  given  to  the  son  born  to  him 
at  this  crisis." 

To  these  wars  in  general  may  be  ascribed  Ps.  ex., 
as  illustrating  both  the  sacerdotal  character  of  David, 
and  also  his  mode  of  going  forth  to  battle.  To  the 
Edomite  war,  both  by  its  title  and  contents  must 
be  ascribed  Ps.  lx.  6-12  (cviii.  7-13),  describing 
the  assault  on  Petra.  Ps.  lxviii.  may  probably 
have  received  additional  touches,  as  it  was  sung  on 
the  return  of  the  ark  from  the  siege  of  Babbah." 
Ps.  xviii. p  (repeated  in  2  Sam.  xiii.)  is  ascribed  by 
its  title,  and  appears  from  some  expressions  to 
belong  to  the  day  "  When  the  Lord  had  delivered 
him  out  of  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies,"  as  well 
as  "  out  of  the  hand  of  Saul "  (2  S«m.  xxii.  1  ;  Ps. 
xviii.  1).  That  "  day"  may  be  either  at  this  time 
or  at  the  end  of  his  life.  Ps.  xx.  (Syr.  Vers.)  and 
xxi.  relate  to  the  general  union  of  religious  and  of 
military  excellencies  displayed  at  this  time  of  his 
career.  (Ps.  xxi.  3,  "  Thou  settest  a  crown  of  pure 
gold  upon  his  head,"  not  improbably  refers  to  the 
golden  crown  of  Ammon,  2  Sam.  xii.  300 

(3.)  In  describing  the  incidents  of  the  life  of 
David  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Israel, 
most  of  the  details  will  be  best  found  under  the 
names  to  which  they  refer.  Here  it  will  be  needful 
only  to  give  a  brief  thread,  enlarging  on  those  points 
in  which  David's  individual  character  is  brought 
out. 

Three  great  calamities  may  be  selected  as  marking 
the  beginning,  middle,  and  close,  of  David's  other- 
wise prosperous  reign ;  which  appears  to  be  inti- 
mated in  the  question  of  Gad.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13, 
"  a  three''  years'  famine,  a  three  months'  flight,  or 
a  three  days'  pestilence." ' 

(a.)  Of  these,  the  first  (the  three  years'  famine) 
introduces  us  to  the  last  notices  of  David's  rela- 
tions' with  the  house  of  Saul.  There  has  often 
arisen  a  painful  suspicion  in  later  times,  as  there 
seems  to  have  been  at  the  time  (xvi.  7),  that  the 
oracle  which  gave  as  the  cause  of  the  famine  Saul's 
massacre  of  the  Gibeonites,  may  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  desire  to  extinguish  the  last  remains 
of  the  fallen  dynasty.  But  such  an  explanation  is 
not  needed.  The  massacre  was  probably  the  most 
recent  national  crime  that  had  left  any  deep  im- 
pression ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  David's  conduct 
towards  Saul's  family  is  of  an  opposite  kind.  It  was 
then  that  he  took  the  opportunity  of  removing  the 
bodies  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  to  their  own  ances- 


■  The  golden  shields  taken  in  the  Syrian  wars 
remained  long  afterwards  as  trophies  in  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  (3  gam.  viii.  7  ;  Cant.  iv.  4).  [Aems, 
Shelct,  p.  112.]  The  brass  was  used  for  the  brazen 
basins  and  pillars  (2  Sam.  viii.  8 ;  LXX.). 

•  See  Hengstcnberg  on  Ps.  lxviii. 

r  The  imagery  of  the  thunderstorm,  Ps.  xviii.  7-14, 
may  possibly  allude  to  the  events  either  of  2  Sam.  v. 
20-24  (Chandler,  ii.  211),  or  of  2  Sam.  vL  8. 

*  So  LXX.  and  1  Chr.  xxi.  12,  instead  of  seven. 
'  Ewald,  iU.  207. 

•  That  this  incident  took  place  early  in  the  reign, 
appears  (1)  from  the  freshness  of  the  allusion  to 
Saul's  act  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1-8) ;  (2)  from  the  allusions 
to  the  massacre  of  Saul's  sons  in  xix.  28 ;  (>)  from 
the  apparent  connexion  of  the  story  with  eh.  ix. 

*  The  mention  of  Adriel  necessitates  the  reading'  of 
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trol  sepulchre  at  Zelah  (2  Sain.  xxi.  14) ;  and  it  was 
then,  or  shortly  before,  that  he  gave  a  permanent 
home  and  restored  all  the  property  of  the  family  to 
Mephibosheth,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Jonathan 
(2  Sam.  ix.  1-13,  xxi.  7).  The  seven  who  perished 
were,  two  sons  of  Saul  by  Rizpah,  and  five  grand- 
sons— sons  of  Merab '  and  Adriel  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8). 

(6.)  The  second  group  of  incidents  contains  the 
tragedy  of  David's  life,  which  grew  in  all  its  parts 
out  of  the  polygamy,  with  its  evil  consequences,  into 
which  he  had  plunged  on  becoming  king.  Under- 
neath the  splendour  of  his  last  glorious  campaign 
against  the  Ammonites,  was  a  dark  story,  known  pro- 
bably at  that  time  only  to  a  very  few ;  and  even  in 
later  times,"  kept  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the 
view  of  the  people,  but  now  recognised  as  one  of 
the  most  instructive  portions  of  his  career — the 
double  crime  of  adultery  with  Bathsheba,  and  of  the 
virtual  murder  of  Uriah.  The  crimes*  are  undoubt- 
edly those  of  a  common  Oriental  despot.  But  the 
rebuke  of  Nathan ;  the  sudden  revival  of  the  king" s 
conscience ;  his  grief  for  the  sickness  of  the  child ; 
the  gathering  of  bis  uncles  and  elder  brothers 
around  him  ;  his  return  of  hope  and  peace ;  are  cha- 
racteristic of  David,  and  of  David  only.  And  if  we 
add  to  these  the  two  Psalms,  the  32nd  and  the  Slst, 
of  which  the  first  by  its  acknowledged  internal 
evidence,  the  2nd  by  its  title 1  also  claim  to  belong 
to  this  crisis  of  David's  life,  we  shall  feel  that  the 
instruction  drawn  from  the  sin  has  more  than  com- 
pensated to  us  at  least  for  the  scandal  occasioned 
by  it. 

But,  though  the  "  free  spirit"  and  "  clean  heart " 
of  David  returned,  and  though  the  birth  of  Solomon 
was  at  auspicious  as  if  nothing  had  occurred  to 
trouble  the  victorious  festival  which  succeeded  it ; 
the  clouds  from  this  time  gathered  over  David's 
fortunes,  and  henceforward  "  the  sword  never  de- 
parted from  his  house"  (2  Sam.  xii.  10).  The 
outrage  on  his  daughter  Tamar ;  the  murder  of  his 
eldest  son  Amnon ;  and  then  the  revolt  of  his  best 
beloved  Absalom,  brought  on  the  crisis,  which  once 
more  sent  him  forth  a  wanderer,  as  in  the  days 
when  he  fled  from  Saul ;  and  this,  the  heaviest  trial 
of  his  life  was  aggravated  by  the  impetuosity  of  Jonb, 
now  perhaps  from  his  complicity  in  David's  crime 
more  unmanageable*  than  ever.  The  rebellion  was 
fostered  apparently  by  the  growing  jealousy  of  the  , 
tribe  of  Judah  at  seeing  their  king  absorbed  into  ' 
the  whole  nation ;  and  if,  as  appears  from"  2  Sam. 
xi.  3,  xxiii.  34,  Ahithophel  was  the  grandfather  of 
Bathsheba,  its  main  supporter  was  one  whom  David  t 
had  provoked  by  his  own  crimes.  For  its  general 
course,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  names  just  men- 
tioned.   But  two  or  three  of  its  scenes  relate  so 


Merab  for  Miohul. 

■  It  is  omitted  in  the  Chronicles. 

»  This  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  apocryphal  col- 
loquies of  David  (Fabric.  Cod.  Apoe.  V.  Tat.  p.  1000). 
The  story  is  also  told  in  the  Koran  (xxxviii.  20-24), 
and  wild  legends  are  formed  out  of  it  (Weil's  Legend*, 
p.  158-160,  170). 

7  Ewald  places  it  after  the  captivity.  From  the  two 
last  verses  (li.  18, 19)  this  would  be  the  almost  cer- 
tain conclusion.  But  is  it  not  allowable  to  sup;  ose 
these  verses  to  be  an  adaptation  of  the  psalm  to  that 
later  time? 

■  Sec  Blunt's  Coincidence*,  II.  xi.  for  a  theory  per- 
haps too  much  elaborated,  yet  not  without  some 
foundation. 

*  Blunt,  II.  x. ;  Jerome,  Qu.  Het.  on  2  Sam. 
xi.  3. 
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touchingly  and  peculiarly  to  David,  that  this  is  the 
place  for  dwelling  upon  them. 

The  first  is  the  most  detailed  description  of  any 
single  day  that  we  rind  in  the  Jewish  history. 

It  was  apparently  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  after  he  had  received  the  news  of  the  rebellion 
at  Hebron  that  the  king  left  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
on  foot.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  vast  concourse; 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  and  his  body-guard  were 
conspicuous.  They  started  from  a  house  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  (2  Sam.  xv.  17,  LXX.),  and 
every  stage  of  the  mournful  procession  was  marked 
by  some  incident  which  called  forth  a  proof  of  the 
deep  and  lasting  affection  which  the  king1  s  peculiar 
character  had  the  power  of  inspiring  in  all  who 
knew  him.  The  first  distinct  halt  was  by  a  solitary 
olive-tree  (2  Stun.  xv.  18,  LXX.)  that  marked  the 
road  to  the  wilderness  of  the  Jordan.  Amongst 
his  guard  of  Philistines  and  his  faithful  company  of 
600  b  he  observed  Ittai  of  Gath,  and  with  the  true 
nobleness  of  his  character  entreated  the  Philistine 
chief  not  to  peril  his  own  or  his  countrymen's  lives 
in  the  service  of  a  fallen  and  a  stranger  sovereign. 
But  Ittai  declared  his  resolution  (with  a  fervour 
which  almost  inevitably  recalls  a  like  profession 
made  almost  on  the  same  spot  to  the  great  de- 
scendant of  David  centuries  afterwards)  to  follow 
him  in  life  and  in  death.  They  all  passed  over  the 
ravine  of  the  Kedron ;  and  here,  when  it  became 
apparent  that  the  king  was  really  bent  on  depar- 
ture, "  the  whole  land  wept  with  a  loud  voice  " — 
the  mountain  and  the  valley  resounded  with  the 
wail  of  the  people.  At  this  point  they  were  over- 
taken by  the  two  priests,  Zadok  and  Abiathar, 
bringing  the  ark  from  its  place  on  the  sacred  hill 
to  accompany  David  on  his  flight — Abiathar,  the 
elder,  going  forward  up  the  mountain,  as  the  mul- 
titude defiled  past  him.  Again,  with  a  spirit 
worthy  of  the  king,  who  was  prophet  as  well  as 
priest,  David  turned  them  back.  He  had  no  su- 
perstitious belief  in  the  ark  as  a  charm  ;  he  had  too 
much  reverence  for  it  to  risk  it  in  his  personal 
peril.  And  now  the  whole  crowd  turned  up  the 
mountain  pathway ;  all  wailing,  all  with  their  heads 
muffled  as  they  went ;  the  king  only  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  his  unsandalled  feet.  At  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  consecrated  by  an  altar  of  worship, 
they  were  met  by  Hushai  the  Archite,  "  the  friend," 
as  he  was  officially  called,  of  the  king.  The  priestly 
garment,  which  he  wore0  after  the  fashion  as  it 
would  seem  of  David's  chief  officers,  was  torn,  and 
his  head  was  smeared  with  dust,  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  grief.  In  him  David  saw  his  first  gleam 
of  hope.  A  moment  before,  the  tidings  had  come 
of  the  treason  of  Ahithophel ;  and  to  frustrate  his 
designs  Hushai  was  sent  back,  just  in  time  to  meet 
Absalom  arriving  from  Hebron.  It  was  noon 
when  David  passed  over  the  mountain  top,  and 
now,  as  Jerusalem  was  left  behind,  and  the  new 
scene  opened  before  him,  two  new  characters  ap- 
peared, both  in  connexion  with  the  hostile  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  whose  territory  they  were  entering.  One 
was  Ziba,  servant  of  Mephibosheth,  taking  advantage 
of  the  civil  war  to  make  his  own  fortunes.  At  Ba- 
hurim,  also  evidently  on  the  downward  pass,  came 


b  Ewald,  ill.  177,  note.  According-  to  the  reading; 
Of  Oibborim  for  OUtim. 

*  2  Sam.  xv.  32.  Cutantth ;  to*  xit»v<« ;  A.  T. 
"  coat." 

*  Blunt,  II.  x. 

*  Comj).  2  9am.  xv.  28,  xix.  18  (both  Chctib; 


forth  one  of  its  inhabitants,  Shimei,  in  whose  furious 
curses  broke  out  the  long  suppressed  hatred  of  the 
fallen  family  of  Saul,  as  well  perhaps  as  the  po- 
pular feeling  against  the  murderer"1  of  Uriah.  With 
characteristic  replies  to  both,  the  king  descended  to 
the  Jordan  volley  (2  Sam.  rvi.  14 ;  and  comp.  xvii. 
22 ;  Jos.  Ant.  vii.  9,  §4)  and  there  rested  after  the 
long  and  eventful  day  at  the  ford  or  bridge* 
(Abara)  of  the  river.  At  midnight  they  were 
aroused  by  the  arrival  of  the  two  sons  of  the  high 
priests,  and  by  break  of  dawn  they  had  reached  the 
opposite  side  in  safety. 

To  the  dawn  of  that  morning  is  to  be  ascribed 
Ps.  iii.,  and  (according  to  Ewald,  though  this 
seems  less  certain)  to  the  previous  evening,  Pa. 
iv.  Ps.  cxliii.  by  its  title  in  the  LXX. — "  When 
his  son  was  pursuing  him,"  belongs  to  this  time. 
Also  by  long  popular  belief  the  traus-Jordanic  exile 
of  Ps.  xlii.  has  been  supposed  to  be  David,  and  the 
complaints  of  Ps.  lv.,  lxix.,  and  cix.,  to  be  levelled 
against  Ahithophel. 

The  history  of  the  remaining  period'  of  the 
rebellion  is  compressed  into  a  brief  summary.  Ma- 
hanaim  was  the  capital  of  David's  exile,  as  it  had 
been  of  the  exiled  house  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  xvii.  24, 
comp.  ii.  8,  12).  Three  great  chiefs  of  that  pastoral 
district  are  specially  mentioned  as  supporting  him ; 
one,  of  great  age,  not  before  named,  Banillai  the  Gi- 
leadite ;  the  two  others,  bound  to  him  by  former  ties, 
Shobi,  the  son  of  David's  ancient  friend  Nahash, 
probably  put  by  David  in  his  brother's  place  (xii.  30, 
x.  2; ;  and  Machir,  the  son  of  Ammiel,  the  former 
protector  of  the  child  of  David's  friend  Jonathan 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  27,  ix.  4).  His  forces  were  arranged 
under  the  three  great  military  officers  who  remained 
faithful  to  his  fortunes— Joab,  captain  of  the  host ; 
Abishai,  captain  of  "  the  mighty  men ;"  and  Ittai, 
who  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  Benaiah 
(had  he  wavered  in  his  allegiance,  or  was  he  ap- 
pointed afterwards?),  as  captain  of  the  guard 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  2).  On  Absalom's  side,  was  David's 
nephew,  Amasa  (ib.  xvii.  25).  The  warlike  spirit 
of  the  old  king  and  of  his  faithful  followers  at  this 
extremity  of  their  fortunes  is  well  depicted  by 
Hushai,  "  chafed  in  their  minds,  as  a  bear  robbed 
of  her  whelps  in  the  '  field '  (or  a  fierce  wild  boar 
in  the  Jordan  valley,  LXX.) :"  the  king  himself, 
as  of  old,  "  lodging  not  with  the  people,"  but  "  hid 
in  some  pit  or  some  other  place  (2  Sam.  xvii.  8, 
9).  The  final  battle  was  fought  in  the  "forest  of 
Ephraim,"  which  terminated  in  the  accident  leading 
to  the  death  «  of  Absalom.  At  this  point  the  nar- 
rative resumes  its  minute  detail.  As  if  to  mark  the 
greatness  of  the  calamity,  every  particular  of  its 
first  reception  is  recorded.  David  was  waiting  the 
event  of  the  battle  in  the  gateway  of  Mahanaim. 
Two  messengers,  each  endeavouring  to  outstrip  the 
other,  were  seen  running  breathless  from  the  field. 
The  first  who  arrived  was  Ahimaax,  the  son  of 
Zadok,  already  employed  as  a  messenger  on  the  first 
day  of  the  king's  flight.  He  had  been  entreated  by 
Joab  not  to  make  himself  the  bearer  of  tidings  so 
mournful;  and  it  would  seem  that  when  hecameto  the 
point  his  heart  failed,  and  he  spoke  only  of  the  great 
confusion  in  which  he  had  left  the  army.    At  this 


the  Keri  has  Araboth,  i. «.  the  "plains"  or  "de- 
serts"). 

'  If  Ewald's  interpretation  of  2  Sam.  xxtv.  IS,  be 
correct,  it  was  S  months.  The  Jewish  tradition  (in 
Jerome,  Qu.  Jleb.  on  2  Sam.  iv.  4)  makes  it  6. 

<  For  the  Mussulman  legend,  see  Weil,  p.  161. 
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moment  the  otl.er  messenger  burst  in — a  stranger, 
perhaps  an  Kthiopian  " — and  abruptly  revealed  the 
fetal  news  (2  Sam.  xviii.  19-32).  [CcsiH.]  The 
passionate  burst  of  grief  which  followed,  is  one  of 
the  best  proofs  of  the  deep  affection  of  David's  cha- 
racter. He  wrapt  himself  up  in  his  sorrow ;  and 
even  at  the  very  moment  of  his  triumph,  he  could 
not  forget  the  hand  that  had  slain  his  son.  He 
made  a  solemn  vow  to  supersede  Joab  by  Amasa, 
and  in  this  was  laid  the  lasting  breach  between 
himself  and  his  powerful  nephew,  which  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  ever  forgave  (2  Sam.  xix.  13). 

The  return  was  marked  at  every  stage  by  rejoic- 
ing and  amnesty, — Shimei  forgiven,  Mephibosheth1 
partially  reinstated,  BarzilUu  rewarded  by  the  gifts 
long  remembered,  to  his  son  Chimuah  (2  Sam.  xix. 
16-40;  1  K.  ii.  7).  Judah  was  first  reconciled. 
The  embers  of  the  insurrection  still  smouldering 
(2  Sam.  xix.  41-43)  in  David's  hereditary  enemies 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  were  trampled  oat  by 
the  mixture  of  boldness  and  sagacity  in  Joab,  now, 
after  the  murder  of  Amasa,  once  more  in  his  old 
position.  And  David  again  reigned  in  undisturbed 
peace  at  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  xx.  1-22).  i 

(c.)  The  closing  period  of  David's  life,  with  the 
exception  of  one  great  calamity,  may  be  considered 
as  a  gradual  preparation  for  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor. This  calamity  was  the  three  days'  pesti- 
lence which  visited  Jerusalem  at  the  warning  of  the 
prophet  Gad.  The  occasion  which  led  to  this  warn* 
ing  was  the  census  of  the  people  taken  by  Joab  at 
the  king's  orders  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1-9 ;  1  dir.  xxi. 
1-7,  xxvii.  23,  24)  ;  an  attempt  not  unnaturally 
suggested  by  the  increase  of  his  power,  but  imply- 
ing a  confidence  and  pride  alien  to  the  spirit  incul- 
cated on  the  kings  of  the  chosen  people  [see  Num- 
bers]- Joab's  repugnance  to  the  measure  was 
such  that  he  refused  altogether  to  number  Levi  and 
Benjamin  (1  Chr.  xxi.  6).  The  king  also  scrupled 
to  number  those  who  were  under  20  years  of  age 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  23),  and  the  final  result  never  was 
recorded  in  the  "  Chronicles  of  King  David " 
( 1  Chr.  xxvii.  24).  The  plague,  however,  and  its 
cessation  were  commemorated  down  to  the  latest  times 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  Possibly  Ps.  x-xx.  and  xci. 
had  reference  (whether  David's  or  not)  to  this  time. 
But  a  more  certain  memorial  was  preserved  on  the 
exact  spot  which  witnessed  the  close  of  the  pesti- 
lence, or,  as  it  was  called,  like  the  Black  Death  of 
1348,  "  The  Death."  Outside  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Araunah  or  Oman,  a  wealthy  Jebusite — per- 
haps even  the  ancient  king  of  Jebus  (2  Sam.  xxiv. 
23)k — possessed  a  threshing-floor ;  there  he  and  his 


*  "  Cushi " — or  Hebrew  ha-Cushi,  with  the  article. 
It  Is  doubtful  whether  it  is  a  proper  name. 

'  The  injustice  done  to  Mephibosheth  by  this  divi- 
sion of  his  property  was  believed  in  later  traditions 
to  be  the  sin  which  drew  down  the  division  of  David's 
kingdom  (Jerome,  Qit.  Hcb.  on  2  Sam.  xix.).  The 
question  is  argued  at  length  by  Selden,  De  Successions, 
c.  25,  pp.  67,  68.    (Chandler,  ii.  376.) 

)  To  many  English  readers,  the  events  and  names 
of  this  period  have  acquired  a  double  Interest  from 
the  power  and  skill  with  which  Dryden  bas  made  the 
story  of  "  Absalom  and  Ahithophel"  the  basis  of  his 
political  poem  on  the  Court  of  King  Charles  II. 

*  In  the  original  the  expression  is  much  stronger 
than  in  the  A.  V. — "  Araunah,  the  kins."  [See 
Aravtcui.] 

1  This  apparition  Is  also  described  is  a  fragment 
of  the  heathen  historian  Eupolemus  (Ens.  Pratp.  £v. 
ii.  80),  but  is  confused  with  the  warning  of  Nsthan 


sous  were  engaged  in  threshing  the  corn  gathered  in 
from  the  harvest  (1  Chr.  xxi.  20).  At  this  spot 
an  awful  vision  appeared,  such  as  is  described  in 
the  later  days  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord  stretching  out  a  drawn  sword  between  earth 
and  sky  over  the  devoted  city.'  The  scene  of  such 
an  apparition  at  such  a  moment  was  at  once  marked 
out  for  a  sanctuary.  David  demanded,  and  Araunah 
willingly  granted,  the  site ;  the  altar  was  erected 
on  the  rock  of  the  threshing-floor ;  the  place  was 
called  by  the  name  of  "  Moriah  "  (2  Chr.  iii.  1)  ; 
and  for  the  first  time  a  holy  place,™  sanctified  by  a 
vision  of  the  Divine  presence,  was  recognised  in 
Jerusalem.  It  was  this  spot  which  afterwards 
became  the  altar  of  the  Temple,  and  therefore  the 
centre  of  the  national  worship,  with  but  slight 
interruption,  for  more  than  1000  years,  and  it  is 
even  contended  that  the  same  spot  is  the  rock,  still 
regarded  with  almost  idolatrous  veneration,  in  the 
centre  of  the  Mussulman  "  Dome  of  the  Rock"  (see 
Professor  Willis  in  Williams'  ffoly  City,  ii.). 

The  selection  of  the  site  of  this  altar  probably 
revived  the  schemes  of  the  king  for  the  building  of 
a  permanent  edifice  to  receive  the  ark,  which  still 
remained  inside  his  own  palace  in  its  temporary 
tent.  Such  schemes,  we  are  told,  he  had  enter- 
tained after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  or  at  the  end 
of  his  wars.  Two  reasons  were  given  for  their 
delay.  One,  that  the  ancient  nomadic  formn  of 
worship  was  not  yet  to  be  abandoned  (2  Sam.  vii.  6) ; 
the  other,  that  David's  wars0  unfitted  him  to  be 
the  founder  of  a  seat  of  peaceful  worship  (1  Chr. 
xxii.  8).  But  a  solemn  assurance  was  given  that 
his  dynasty  should  continue  "  for  ever  "  to  continue 
the  work  (2  Sam.  vii.  13 ;  1  Chr.  xxii.  9, 10).  Such 
a  founder,  and  the  ancestor  of  such  a  dynasty,  was 
Solomon  to  be,  and  to  him  therefore  the  stores  f  and 
the  plans  of  the  future  Temple  (according  to  1  Chr. 
xxii.  2-19,  xxviii.  1-xxix.  19)  were  committed. 

A  formidable  conspiracy  to  interrupt  the  succes- 
sion broke  out  in  the  last  days  of  David's  reign 
[see  Adonuah],  which  detached  from  his  person 
two  of  his  court,  who  from  personal  offence  or  ad- 
herence to  the  ancient  family  had  been  alienated 
from  him — Joab  and  Abiathar.  But  Zadok,  Nathan , 
Benaiah,  Shimei,  and  Rei  *>  remaining  firm,  the  plot 
was  stifled,  and  Solomon's  inauguration  took  place 
under  his  father's  auspices'  (1  K.  i.  1-53). 

The  Psalms  which  relate  to  this  period  are,  by 
title,  Ps.  xcii. ;  by  internal  evidence,  Ps.  ii. 

By  this  time  David's  infirmities  had  grown  upon 
him.  The  warmth  of  his  exhausted  frame  was 
attempted  to  be  restored  by  the  introduction  of  a 


against  building  the  temple.  "  An  angel  pointed  out 
the  place  where  the  altar  was  to  bo,  but  forbad  him 
to  build  the  temple,  as  being  stained  with  blood,  and 
having  fought  many  wars.  His  name  was  Dianathan." 

■  In  1  Chr.  xxi.  26.  a  fire  from  heaven  descends  to 
sanctify  the  altar.  This  is  not  mentioned  in  2  Sam. 
xxiv. 

■  This  iB  the  subject  of  one  of  tho  apocryphal  col- 
loquies (Fab.  Apoo.  v.  i.  p.  1004). 

9  In  this  respect  David  still  belonged  to  the  older 
generation  of  heroes.  (See  Jerome,  Qu.  Scb.  ad  loc.) 

'  Eupolemus  (Eus.  Frarp.  £c.ix.  30)  makes  David 
send  fleets  for  these  stores  to  Elath  and  to  Ophir. 

'  Jerome  [Qu.  ffeb.  ad  loc.)  renders  Kci  —  Ira,  not 
improbably.  Ewald's  conjecture  (iii.  266,  note)  is  that 
he  is  identical  with  Raddai. 

'  Eupolemus  (Eus.  Pracp.  Be.)  ix.  30)  adds,  "  is 
the  presence  of  the  high-priest  Eli." 
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young  Shunammite,  of  the  name  of  Abishag,  men- 
tioned apparently  for  the  sake  of  an  incident  which 
grew  up  in  connexion  with  her  out  of  the  later 
events  (1  K.  i.  1,  ii.  17).  His  last  song  is  pre- 
served— a  striking  union  of  the  ideal  of  a  just  ruler 
which  he  had  placed  before  him,  and  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  had  felt  in  realizing  it  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  1-7).  His  last  words,  as  recorded,  to  his 
successor,  are  general  exhortations  to  his  duty,  com- 
bined with  warnings  against  Joab  and  Shimei,  and 
charges  to  remember  the  children  of  Barzillai  (1  K. 
ii.  1-9). 

He  died,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  15, 
2),  at  the  age  of  70,  and  "  was  buried  in  the  city 
of  David."  *  After  the  return  from  the  captivity, 
"the  sepulchres  of  David  "  were  still  pointed  out 
"between  Siloah  and  the  house  of  the '  mighty  men,' " 
or 'the  guardhouse.'  (Neh.iii.16.)  His  tomb,  which 
became  the  general  sepulchre  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 
was  pointed  out  in  the  latest  times  of  the  Jewish 
people.  "  His  sepulchre  is  with  us  unto  this 
day,"  says  St.  Peter  at  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  29) ;  and 
Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  15,  3  j  xiii.  8,  4;  xvi.  7,  1) 
states  that,  Solomon  having  buried  a  vast  treasure 
in  the  tomb,  one  of  its  chambers  was  broken  open 
by  Hyrcanus,  and  another  by  Herod  the  Great.  It 
is  said  to  have  fallen  into  ruin  in  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian (Dio  Cassius,  lxix.  14).  In  Jerome's  time  a 
tomb,  so  called,  was  the  object  of  pilgrimage  (Ep. 
ad  Marcell.  1 7  (46),  but  apparently  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bethlehem.  The  edifice  shown  as  such 
from  the  Crusades  to  the  present  day  is  on  the 
southern  hill  of  modern  Jerusalem  commonly  called 
Mount  Zion,  under  the  so-called  "  Coenaculum." 
For  the  description  of  it  see  Barclay's  City  of  the 
Great  King,  p.  209.  For  the  traditions  concerning 
it  see  Williams'  Holy  City,  ii.  509-513.  The  so- 
called  "  Tombs  of  the  Kings "  have  of  late  been 
claimed  as  the  royal  sepulchre  by  De  Saulcy  (ii. 
162-215),  who  brought  to  the  Louvre  (where  it 
may  be  seen)  what  he  believed  to  be  the  lid  ol 
David's  sarcophagus.  But  these  tombs  are  outside 
the  walls,  and  therefore  cannot  be  identified  with 
the  tomb  of  David,  which  was  emphatically  within 
the  walls  (see  Robinson,  iii.  p.  252,  note). 

.The  character  of  David  has  been  so  naturally 
brought  out  in  the  incidents  of  his  life  that  it  need 
not  be  here  described  in  detail.  In  the  complexity  of 
its  elements,1  passion,  tenderness,  generosity,  fierce- 
ness—the soldier,  the  shepherd,  the  poet,  the  states- 
man, the  priest,  the  prophet,  the  king — the  ro- 
mantic friend,  the  chivalrous  leader,  the  devoted 
father — there  is  no  character  of  the  0.  T.  at  all 
to  be  compared  to  it.  Jacob  comes  nearest  in 
the  variety  of  elements  included  within  it.  But 
David's  character  stands  at  a  higher  point  of  the 
sacred  history,  and  represents  the  Jewish  people 
just  at  the  moment  of  their  transition  from  the 
lofty  virtues  of  the  older  system  to  the  fuller  civi- 
lisation and  cultivation  of  the  later.    In  this  man- 


•  A  striking  legend  of  his  death  is  preserved  in 
Weil's  Legends,  169,  170  ;  a  very  absurd  one,  in  Bas- 
naf,e.  Hut.  dee  Jutft,  bk.  v.  ch.  2. 

•  This  variety  of  elements  is  strikingly  oxpressed 
in  "  the  Song  of  David,"  a  poem  written  by  the  un- 
fortunate Christopher  Smart  in  charcoal  on  the  walls 
of  his  cell,  in  the  intervals  of  madness. 

■  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  name  never  appears 
as  given  to  any  one  else  in  the  Jewish  history,  as  if, 
.ike  "  l'cter  "  in  the  Papacy,  it  was  too  sacred  to  be 
ippropriated. 

•  F  »  some  Just  remarks  in  answer  to  Bayle  on  the 


ner  he  becomes  naturally,  if  one  may  so  say,  lha 
likeness  or  portrait  of  the  last  and  grandest  de- 
velopment of  the  nation  and  of  the  monarch?  is 
the  person  and  the  period  of  the  Messiah.  In  s 
sense  more  than  figurative,  he  is  the  type  and  pro- 
phecy of  Jesus  Christ.  Christ  is  not  called  the  son 
of  Abraham,  or  of  Jacob,  or  of  Moses,  but  he  was 
truly  "  the  son  of  David." 

To  his  own  people  his  was  the  name  most  dearly 
cherished  after  their  first  ancestor  Abraham.  "  The 
city  of  David,"  "  the  house  of  David,"  "  the  throne 
of  David,"  "  the  seed  of  David,"  "  tie  oath  sworn 
unto  David  "  (the  pledge  of  the  continuance  of  his 
dynasty),  are  expressions  which  pervade  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  all  tie  figurative  lan- 
guage of  the  New,  and  they  serve  to  mark  the 
lasting  significance  of  his  appearance  in  history." 

His  Psalms  (whether  those  actually  written  by 
himself  be  many  or  few)  have  been  the  source  of 
consolation  and  instruction  beyond  any  other  part 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Iu  them  appear  qualities 
of  mind  and  religious  perceptions  not  before  ex- 
pressed in  the  sacred  writings,  but  eminently  cha- 
racteristic of  David, — the  love  of  nature,  the  sense 
of  sin,  and  the  tender,  ardent  trust  in,  and  com- 
munion with,  God.  No  other  part  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament comes  so  near  to  the  spirit  of  the  New. 
The  Psalms  are  the  only  expressions  of  devotion 
which  have  been  equally  used  through  the  whole 
Christian  Church  —  Abyssinian,  Greek,  Latin, 
Puritan,  Anglican. 

The  difficulties  which  attend  on  his  character  are 
valuable  as  proofs  of  the  impartiality  of  Scripture  iu 
recording  them,  and  as  indications  of  the  union  of 
natural  power  and  weakness  which  his  character  in- 
cluded. The  Rabbis  in  former  times,  and  critics  (like 
Bayle)'  in  later  times,  have  seized  on  its  dark  features 
and  exaggerated  them  to  the  utmost.  And  it  has 
been  ofleu  asked,  both  by  the  scoffers  and  the  serious, 
how  the  man  after  God's  *  own  heart  could  have 
murdered  Uriah,  and  seduced  Bathsheba,  and  tor- 
tured the  Ammonites  to  death  ?  An  extract  from 
one  who  is  not  a  too-indulgent  critic  of  sacred  cha- 
racters expresses  at  once  the  common  sense  and  the 
religious  lesson  of  the  whole  matter.  "  Who  is 
called  '  the  man  after  God's  own  heait  ? '  David, 
the  Hebrew  king,  had  fallen  into  sins  enough — 
blackest  crimes — there  was  no  want  of  sin.  And 
therefore  the  unbelievers  sneer,  and  ask  '  Is  this 
your  man  according  to  God's  heart  ?  '  The  sneer, 
I  must  say,  seems  to  me  but  a  shallow  one.  What 
are  faults,  what  are  the  outward  details  of  a  life,  if 
the  inner  secret  of  it,  the  remorse,  temptations,  the 
often  bafHed,  never  ended  struggle  of  it  be  for- 
gotten ?  .  .  .  David's  life  and  history  as  written 
for  us  in  those  Psalms  of  his,  I  consider  to  be  the 
truest  emblem  ever  given  us  of  a  man's  moral 
progress  and  warfare  here  below.  All  earnest  souls 
will  ever  discern  in  it  the  faithful  struggle  of  an 
earnest  human  soul  towards  what  is  good  and  best- 
necessity  of  taking  into  account  the  circumstances  of 
David's  age  and  country,  see  Dean  Milman's  Hist,  o/ 
thejexes,  i.  247. 

1  This  expression  has  been  perhaps  too  much 
made  of.  It  occurs  only  once  in  the  Scriptures 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  14,  quoted  again  in  Acts  xiii.  22), 
where  it  merely  indicates  a  man  whom  God  will 
approve,  in  distinction  from  Saul  who  was  rejected. 
A  much  stronger  and  more  peculiar  commendation  of 
David  is  that  contained  in  1  K.  xv.  3-5,  and  implied 
in  Ps.  lxxxix.  20-28. 
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Struggle  often  bullied — sore  baffled — driven  as  into 
entire  wreck:  yet  a  struggle  never  ended,  ever 
with  tears,  repentance,  true  unconquerable  purpose 
begun  anew"  (Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero-  Worship, 
p.  72;.  [A.  P.  S.] 

DAVTD,  CITY  OF.  [Jerusalem.] 

DAY  (Tim,  Clf,  perhaps  from  BJ1\  lalvu,  to 
be  mm).  The  variable  length  of  the  natural  day 
("  ob  exortu  ad  occasum  soils,"  Censor,  de  Die  Nat. 
23)  at  dillerent  seasons  led  in  the  very  earliest 
times  to  the  adoption  of  the  civil  day  (or  one  revo- 
lution of  the  sun)  as  a  standard  of  time.  The 
commencement  of  the  civil  day  varies  in  different 
nations:  the  Babylonians  (like  the  people  of  Nu- 
remberg) reckoned  it  from  sunrise  to  sunrise  (Isidor. 
Orig.  v.  30);  the  Umbrians  from  noon  to  noon; 
the  Romans  from  midnight  to  midnight  (Plin.  ii. 
79) ;  the  Athenians  and  others  from  sunset  to  sun- 
set (Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  3 ;  Gell.  iii.  2). 

The  Hebrews  naturally  adopted  the  latter  reckon- 
ing (Lev.  xxiii.  32,  "  from  even  to  even  shall  ye 
celebrate  your  sabbath")  from  Gen.  i.  5,  "the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day" 
(a  passage  which  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  quoted 
to  Alexander  the  Great  (Gem.  Jamid.  66,  1  ; 
Reland,  Ant.  Hebr.  iv.  15).  Some  (as  in  God- 
wyn's  Moses  and  Aaron)  argue  foolishly  from 
Matt,  xxviii.  1,  that  they  began  their  civil  day 
in  the  morning ;  but  the  expression  irt<pao-KoioTi 
shows  that  the  natural  day  is  there  intended. 
Hence  the  expressions  "  evening-moming  "  =  day 
(Dan.  viii.  14;  LXX.  rvxWptpor ;  also  2  Cor. 
xi.  25),  the  Hindoo  ahoratra  (Von  Bohlen  on 
Gen.  i.  4),  and  rvxMlpfpoy  (2  Cor.  xi.  25). 
There  was  a  similar  custom  among  the  Athenians, 
Arabians,  and  ancient  Teutons  (Tac.  Germ,  xi., 
"  nec  dierum  numerum  ut  apud  nos,  sed  hoctium 
computant  .  .  .  nox  ducere  diem  videtur ")  and 
Celtic  nations  (Caes.  de  B.  G.  vi.  18,  "  ut  noctcm 
dies  subsequatur ").  This  mode  of  reckoning  was 
widely  spread ;  it  is  found  in  the  Roman  law  (Gaius, 
i.  112),  in  the  Niebelungenlied,  in  the  Salic  law 
(inter  decern  noctes),  in  our  own  terms  "  fort- 
night,"  "  seven-ni//<rs "  (see  Orelli,  &c.  in  loc. 
Tac.),  and  even  among  the  Siamese  ("  they  reckon 
by  nights,"  Bowring,  i.  137)  and  New  Zealanders 
(Taylor's  Te-Ika-Maui,  p.  20).  No  doubt  this 
arose  from  the  general  notion  "  that  the  first  day 
in  Eden  was  36  hours  long"  (Lightfoot's  Works, 
K.  334,  ed.  Pitman;  Hes.  Theogon.  123;  Aristoph. 
Ac.  693 ;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  iv.  274).  Kaliscb 
plausibly  refers  it  to  the  nse  of  lunar  years  (Gen.  p. 
67).  Sometimes  however  they  reckoned  from  sun- 
rise (iiittfoviicrtov,  comp.  Ps.  i.  2 ;  Lev.  vii.  15). 

The  Jews  are  supposed,  like  the  modern  Arabs, 
to  have  adopted  from  an  early  period  minute 
specifications  of  the  parts  of  the  natural  day. 
Roughly  indeel  they  were  content  to  divide  it  into 
"morning,  evening,  and  noonday"  (Ps.  Iv.  17); 
but  when  they  wished  for  greater  accuracy  they 
pointed  to  six  unequal  parts,  each  of  which  was 
again  subdivided.   These  are  held  to  have  been : — 

I.  Nesheph,  C]550  (from  tf?2,  "  to  blow  ")  and 
Shacfvir,  int?,  or  the  dawn.   After  their  acquaint- 
ance with  Peisia  they  divided  this  into,  (a)  the  time  | 
when  the  eastern,  and  (b)  when  the  western  horizon  I 
was  illuminated,  tike  the  Greek  Leucothea — Matuta  ' 
— and  Aurora ;  or  "  the  gray  dawn  "  (Milton),  and 
the  rosy  dawn.    Hence  we  find  the  dual  Shaha- 
raim  as  a  proper  name  (1  Clir.  viii.  8).  The 


writers  of  the  Jems.  Talmnd  divide  the  dawn  into 
four  parts,  of  which  the  (1.)  was  Aijeleth  hasha- 
char,  "  the  gazelle  of  the  morning "  [Aueleth 
Shahar],  a  name  by  which  the  Arabians  call  the 
sun  (comp.  "  eyelids  of  the  dawn,"  Job  iii.  9 ; 
iutpas  $\i<papov.  Soph.  Antig.  109).  This  was 
the  time  when  Christ  arose  (Mark  xvi.  2 ;  John 
xx.  1 ;  Rev.  xxii.  16 ;  4)  irupao-Koicrn,  Matt, 
xxviii.  1). 

The  other  three  divisions  of  the  dawn  wore,  (2.) 
"  when  one  can  distinguish  blue  from  white"  (irput, 
axorlas  in  oi<rns,  John  xx.  1 ;  "  obecurum  odhuc 
coeptae  lucis,"  Tac.  //.  iv.  2).  At  this  time  they 
began  to  recite  the  phylacteries.  (3.)  Cum  lucescit 
oriens  (Sptpos  Satis,  Luke).  (4.)  Oriento  sole 
(Kiavrput,  iyartiXavros  rov  ti\lov,  Mark  xvi.  2 ; 
Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Marc.  xvi.  2). 

II.  Boker,  1jp3,  " sunrise."  Some  suppose  that 
the  Jews,  like  other  Oriental  nations,  commenced 
their  civil  day  at  this  time  until  the  Exodus 
(Jennings'  Jewish  Ant.). 

III.  Chom  HaySm,  0S>7}  BIT,  "  heat  of  the 
day  "  (Sat  SuBtpnirBn  ii  vnipa,  LXX.),  about 
9  o'clock. 

IV.  Tzaharaim,  DnnS,  "the  two  noons" 
(Gen.  xliii.  16 ;  Dent,  xxviii'.  29). 

V.  Buach  haySm,  DVil  rttl,  "the  cool  (lit. 
wind)  of  the  day,"  before  sunset  (Gen.  iii.  8) ;  so 
called  by  the  Persians  to  this  day  (Chardin,  Voy. 
iv.  8  ;  John,  Arch.  Bibl.  §29). 

VI.  Ereb,  ITS),  "evening."  The  phrase  " be- 
tween the  two  evenings"  (Ex.  xvi.  12,  xxx.  8), 
being  the  time  marked  for  slaying  the  paschal  lamb 
and  offering  the  evening  sacrifice  (Ex.  xii.  6,  xxix. 
39),  led  to  a  dispute  between  the  Karaites  and 
Samaritans  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Pharisees  on 
the  other.  The  former  took  it  to  mean  between 
sunset  and  full  darkness  (Deut.  xvi.  6) ;  the  Rab- 
binists  explained  it  as  the  time  between  the  be- 
ginning (M\n  Tpofo,  "  little  evening,"  Hab.)  and 
end  of  sunset  (!.  ixfila,  or  real  sunset:  Jos.  B.  J. 
vi.  9,  §3;  Gesen.  s.  v.;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §101 ; 
Bochart,  Hierox.  i.  p.  558). 

Since  the  sabbaths  were  reckoned  from  sunset  to 
sunset  (Lev.  xxiii.  32),  the  Sabbatarian  Pharisees, 
in  that  spirit  of  scrupulous  superstition  which  so 
often  called  forth  the  rebukes  of  our  Lord,  were  led 
to  settle  the  minutest  rules  for  distinguishing  the 
actual  instant  when  the  sabbath  began  (oif  (a,  Matt, 
viii.  16=Ut«  (Sv  S  fjAios,  Mark).  They  therefore 
called  the  time  between  the  actual  sunset  and  the 
appearance  of  three  stars  (Maimon.  in  Shabb. 
cap.  5,  comp.  Nehem.  iv.  21,  22),  and  the  Tal- 
mudists  decided  that  "  if  on  the  evening  of  the 
sabbath  a  man  did  any  work  after  one  star  had 
appeared,  he  was  forgiven;  if  after  the  appearance 
of  two,  he  must  offer  a  sacrifice  for  a  doubtful  trans- 
gression ;  if  after  three  stars  were  visible,  he  must 
oiler  a  sin-ollering:"  the  order  being  reversed  for 
works  done  on  the  evening  after  the  actual  sabbath 
(Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Matt,  viii.  16;  Otho, 
Lex.  Bab.  s.  r.  Sabbath'an). 

Before  the  captivity  the  Jews  divided  the  night 
|  into  three  watches  (Ps.  lxiii.  6,  ic.  4),  vi*.  the  first 
watch,  lasting  till  midnight  (Lam.  ii.  19,  A.  V.  "  the 
I  beginning  of  the  watches")  -ipxh  ruierhs;  the 
"  middle  watch  "  (which  proves  the  statement),  last- 
ing till  cock-crow  (Judg.  vii.  19)=«^ffoF  wktwv  ; 
and  the  morning  watch,  lasting  till  sunrise  (Ex. 
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xiv.  24)  =  &n<t>t\vicri  yi(  (Horn.  //.  rii. 433).  These  I 
divisions  were  probably  connected  with  the  Levitical 
duties  in  the  Temple  service.  The  Jews,  however, 
say  (in  spite  of  their  own  definition,  "  a  watch  is 
the  third  part  of  the  night ")  that  they  always  had 
four  night-watches  (comp.  Neh.  ii.  3),  but  that  the 
fourth  was  counted  as  a  part  of  the  morning  (Bux- 
torfs  Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.  Carpzov.  Appar.  Crit.  p. 
347  ;  Reland,  iv.  18). 

In  the  N.  T.  we  have  allusions  to  four  watches, 
a  division  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  (Herod,  ix. 
51)  and  Komans  ($vAaxrj,  rb  rtraprov  aipos  *rijs 
yvicris,  Suid.).  These  were,  1.  tyi,  i^la,  or  tyla 
Spa,  from  twilight  till  9  o'clock  (Mark  xi.  11 ; 
John  xi.  19);  2.  /uiroviienoy,  midnight,  from  9 
till  12  o'clock  (Mark  xiii.  35) ;  3.  iKtKTopotpayla, 
till  3  in  the  morning  (Mark  xiii.  35,  Sir.  Xcy. ; 
3  Mace.  v.  23) ;  4.  irp»T,  till  daybreak,  the  same  as 
rpata  (Spa)  (John  xviii.  28 ;  Jos.  Ant.  v.  6,  §5, 
xviii.  9,  §6). 

The  word  held  to  mean  "  hour "  is  first  found 

in  Dan.  Hi.  6,  15,  v.  5  (Sha'ah,  TtyV,  also  "  a 
moment,"  iv.  19).  Perhaps  the  Jews,  like  the 
Greeks,  learnt  from  the  Babylonians  the  division  of 
the  day  into  12  parts  (Herod,  ii.  109).  In  our 
Lord's  time  the  division  was  common  (John  xi.  9). 
It  is  probable  that  Ahaz  introduced  the  first  sun- 
dial from  Babylon  (ipo\6ytor,  JI^JJO,  Is.  xxxviii. 
8 ;  2  K.  xx.  11),  as  Anaximenes  did  the  first  o*ki4- 
0ify»y  into  Greece  (Jahn,  Arch.  §101).  Possibly  the 
Jews  at  a  later  period  adopted  the  clepsydra  (Jos. 
Ant.  xi.  6).  The  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours  were 
devoted  to  prayer  (Dan.  vi.  10;  Acts  ii.  15,  iii. 
1,  &c.). 

On  the  Jewish  way  of  counting  their  week-days 
from  the  sabbath,  see  Lightfbot's  Works,  ii.  334, 
ed.  Pitman.  [Week.] 

The  word  "day"  is  used  of  a  festal  day  (Hos.  vii. 
5);  a  birthday  (Job  iii.  1) ;  a  day  of  ruin  (Hos.  i. 
1 1 ;  Job  xviii.  20 ;  comp.  tempos,  tempera  ret- 
publicae,  Cic,  and  dies  Cannensis) ;  the  judgment- 
day  (Joel  i.  15;  1  These,  v.  2);  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  (John  viii.  56;  Rom.  xiii.  12) ;  and  in 
other  senses  which  are  mostly  sdf-explruning.  In 
1  Cor.  ir.  3,  faro  ivtpmrtvris  vfiipas  is  rendered 
"  by  man's  judgment.'  Jerome,  ad  Algas.  Qttaest. 
x.  considers  this  a  Cilicism  (Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii. 
47 1).  On  the  prophetic  or  year-day  system  (Lev. 
xiv.  3,  4;  Num.  xiv.  34  ;  Ex.  iv.  2-6,  &c.),  see  a 
treatise  in  Elliot's  Hor,  Apoc.  iii.  154,  sq.  The 
eipression  lictofotov,  rendered  "  daily "  in  Matt, 
vi.  11,  is  a  Sr.  \ty.,  and  has  been  much  disputed. 
It  is  unknown  to  classical  Greek  (total  m-xioOai 
inch  riv  ZiayytXiarin',  Orig.  Orat.  16).  The 
Vulg.  has  supersubstantialem,  a  rendering  recom- 
mended by  Abelard  to  the  nuns  of  the  Paraclete. 
Theophyl.  explains  it  as  i  M  tj)  ovala  xal  ow- 
toV«  Ttn&y  abrapieht,  and  he  is  followed  by  moat 
commentators  (cf.  Chrysost  Horn,  m  Or.  Domin. 
Suid.  &  Etym.  M.  s.  c).  Salmasius,  Grotius,  &c., 
arguing  from  the  rendering  ~WVO  in  the  Kazarene 
Gospel,  translate  it  as  though  it  were=rjj»  irioir- 
arts  fi/iipas,  or  tls  aSptor  (Sixt.  Sencnsis  Bibl. 
Sanct.  p.  444  a).  But  see  the  question  examined  at 
full  length  (after  Tholuck)  in  Alford's  Greek  Test. 
ad  loc. ;  Schleusner,  Lex.  s.  v. ;  Wets  ten,  If.  T. 
i.  p.  461,  &c.    See  CHRONOLOGY.      [F.  W.  F.] 

DAYSMAN,  an  old  English  term,  meaning 
umpire  or  arbitrator  (Job  ix.  33).  It  is  derived 
from  day,  in  the  specific  sense  of  a  day  fixed  for 


a  trial  (comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  3,  where  hrtpnlrn 
illitpa — lit.  man's  day,  and  so  given  in  WyclinVs 
ti-anslation — is  rendered  "  man's  judgment  in  the 
A.  V.).  Similar  expressions  occur  in  German  (eine 
sache  tagen  =  to  bring  a  matter  before  a  court 
of  justice)  and  other  Teutonic  languages.  The 
word  "daysman"  is  found  in  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queens,  ii.  c.  8,  in  the  Bible  published  in  1551 
(1  Sam.  ii.  25),  and  in  other  works  of  the  same 
age.  [W.  L.  B.] 

DEACON  (AidWot ;  Diaconus).  The  office 
described  by  this  title  appears  in  the  N.  T.  as  the 
correlative  of  Mo-kotos  [Bishop].  The  two  are 
mentioned  together  in  Phil.  i.  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  8. 
The  union  of  the  two  in  the  LXX.  of  Is.  Ix.  17, 
may  have  suggested  both  as  fit  titles  for  the  officers 
of  the  Christian  Church,  or  have  led  to  the  adoption 
of  one  after  the  other  had  been  chosen  on  inde- 
pendent grounds.  The  coincidence,  at  all  events, 
soon  attracted  notice,  and  was  appealed  to  by  Cle- 
ment of  Rome  (1  Cor.  xiii.)  as  prophetic.  Like 
most  words  of  similar  import,  it  appears  to  have 
been  first  used  in  its  generic  sense,  implying  subor- 
dinate activity  (1  Cor.  iii  5 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  4),  and 
afterwards  to  have  gained  a  more  defined  connota- 
tion, as  applied  to  a  distinct  body  of  men  in  the 
Christian  society. 

The  narrative  of  Acts  vi.  is  commonly  referred  to 
as  giving  an  account  of  the  institution  of  this  office. 
The  Apostles,  in  order  to  meet  the  complaints  of 
the  Hellenistic  Jews,  that  their  widows  were  neg- 
lected in  the  daily  ministration  (itcutovla),  call  on 
the  body  of  believers  to  choose  seven  men  ".full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom,"  whom  they  "  may 
appoint  over  this  business."  The  seven  are  accor- 
dingly appointed,  and  it  is  left  to  them  "  to  serve 
tables  " — to  attend  to  the  distribution  of  the  alms 
of  the  Church,  in  money  or  in  kind  (Meander, 
Pflanz.  u.  Lett.  i.  p.  51,  ed.  1847),  while  tire 
ministry  (Suucoria)  of  the  word  is  reserved  for  the 
Apostles.  On  this  view  of  the  narrative  the  seven 
were  the  first  deacons,  and  the  name  and  the  office 
were  derived  by  other  Churches  from  that  or 
Jerusalem.  At  a  later  period,  the  desire  to  repro- 
duce the  Apostolic  pattern  led  in  many  instances  to 
a  limitation  of  the  deacons  in  a  given  diocese  to  the 
original  number  {Cone.  Keocaes.  c.  14). 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the 
seven  were  not  appointed  to  higher  functions  than 
those  of  the  deacons  of  the  N.  T.  They  are  spoken 
of  not  by  that  title  but  as  "  the  seven  (Acts  xii. 
8).  The  gifts  implied  in  the  words  "  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom"  are  higher  than  those 
required  for  the  office  of  deaoon  in  1  Tim.  iii. 
Two  out  of  the  seven  do  the  work  of  preachers  and 
evangelists.  It  has  been  inferred  accordingly 
(Stanley,  Apostolic  Ages,  p.  62),  that  we  meet  in 
this  narrative  with  the  record  of  a  special  institution 
to  meet  a  special  emergency,  and  that  the  seven 
were  not  deacons,  in  the  later  sense  of  the  term, 
but  commissioners  who  were  to  superintend  those 
that  did  the  work  of  deacons.  There  are  indications, 
however,  of  the  existence  of  another  body  in  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  whom  we  may  compare  with 
the  deacons  of  Phil.  i.  1,  and  1  Tim.  iii.  8.  As 
the  Trpto-pintpoi  of  Acts  xiv.  23,  xv.  6;  1  Pet. 
v.  1,  were  not  merely  men  advanced  in  yean,  so 
the  vt&Ttpot  or  rtayloKot  of  Acts  v.  6, 10  were 
probably  not  merely  young  men,  but  persons  occu- 
pying a  distinct  position  and  exercising  distinct 
functions  (cf.  Mosheim  de  Reb.  Christ,  p.  1 18\ 
The  identity  of  erio-wnroi  and  Tpto-Bvrtpot  Iras 
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been  shown  under  Bishop;  nnd  it  Is  natural  to 
infer  from  this  that  there  was  a  similar  relation 
between  the  two  titles  of  Sidxovoi  and  rt&ttpoi. 
The  parallelism  of  t  vtdrrepos  and  t  Suutorm  in 
Lnke  xxii.  26,  tends  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Assuming  on  these  data  the  identity  of  the  two 
names  we  have  to  ask — 

Hon,  if  any,  the 


DEACONESS 
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(1)  ,  to  what  previous  0! 
order  is  traceable? 

(2)  ,  what  were  the  qualifications  and  functions 
of  the  men  so  designated  ? 

I.  As  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  synagogue 
had  its  elders  (Dl3j3?)  or  pastors  (]»DJ")B),  soalso  it 
had  its  subordinate'  officers  (D*J{n),  the  imipirtu 
of  Luke  iv.  20,  whose  work  it  was  to  give  the 
reader  the  rolls  containing  the  lessons  for  the  day, 
to  clean  the  synagogue,  to  open  and  close  it  at  the 
right  times  (Synagogue  ;  and  see  Winer).  It  was 
natural  that  when  the  Galilean  disciples  found 
themselves  at  the  head  of  congregations  of  their 
own,  they  should  adopt  this  as  well  as  other  parts 
of  the  arrangements  with  which  they  were  familiar, 
and  accordingly  the  yt&rtpoi  of  Acts  v.  do  what 

'  the  urypircu  of  .the  synagogue  would  have  done 
under  like  circumstances. 

II.  The  moral  qualifications  described  in  1  Tim. 
iii.,  as  necessary  for  the  office  of  a  deacon,  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  of  the  bishop.  The 
deacons,  however,  were  not  required  to  be  "  given  to 
hospitality,''  nor  to  be  "apt  to  teach."  It  was 
enough  for  them  to  "  hold  the  mystery  of  the  faith 
in  a  pure  conscience.''  They  were  not  to  gain  their 
living  by  disreputable  occupations  (fti)  aloypo- 
KtpStit).  On  offering  themselves  for  their  work 
they  were  to  be  subject  to  a  strict  scrutiny  (1  Tim. 
iii.  10),  and  if  this  ended  satisfactorily  were  to  enter 
on  it.  On  the  view  that  has  been  taken  of  the 
events  of  Acts  vi.,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  in  the 
N.  T.  that  they  were  appointed  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands,  but  it  is  at  least  probable  that  what  was  so 

T  familiar  as  the  outward  sign  of  the  bestowal  of 
spiritual  gifts  or  functions  would  not  have  been 
omitted  in  this  instance,  and  therefore  that  in  this 
respect  the  later  practice  of  the  Church  was  in 
harmony  with  the  earlier.  What  the  functions  of 
the  deacons  were  we  are  left  to  infer  from  that 
,  later  practice,  from  the  analogy  of  the  synagogue 
and  from  the  scanty  notices  of  the  N.  T.  From 
these  data  we  may  think  of  the  resVrspoi  in  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  as  preparing  the  rooms  in 
which  the  disciples  met,  taking  part  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  alms  out  of  the  common  fund,  at  first  with 
no  direct  supervision,  then  under  that  of  the  Seven, 
and  afterwards  nnder  the  elders,  maintaining  order 
at  the  daily  meetings  of  the  disciples  to  break  bread, 
baptising  new  converts,  distributing  the  bread  and 
the  wine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  the  Apostle  or 
his  representative  had  blessed.  In  the  Asiatic  and 
(jiraek  Churches,  in  which  the  surrender  of  property 
and  consequent  dependence  of  large  numbers  on  the 
common  treasury  had  never  been  carried  to  the 
same  extent,  this  work  would  be  one  of  less  diffi- 
culty than  it  was  when  "  the  Grecians  murmured 
against  the  Hebrews,"  and  hence  probably  it  was 
that  the  appointment  of  the  Seven  stands  out  as  a 
solitary  fact  with  nothing  answering  to  it  in  the 
later  organisation.  Whatever  alms  there  were  to 
be  distributed  would  naturally  pass  through  their 
hands,  and  the  other  functions  continued  probably 
as  before.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to 
the  office  of  a  deacon  to  teach  publicly  in  the 
to;-  x. 


Church.  The  possession  of  any  special  giiourpa 
would  lead  naturally  to  a  higher  work  and  office, 
but  the  idea  that  the  diaconate  was  but  a  probation 
through  which  a  man  had  to  pass  before  he  could 
be  an  elder  or  bishop  was  foreign  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Church  of  the  1st  century.  Whatever 
countenance  it  may  receive  from  the  common 
patristic  interpretation  of  1  Tim.  iii.  13  (nf. 
Estius  and  Hammond  ad  ha.),  there  can  be  little 
doubt  (as  all  the  higher  order  of  expositors  have 
felt,  cf.  Wiesinger  and  Ellicott  ad  he.)  that  when 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  KaXhs  ftaBfibs,  which  is 
gained  by  those  who  "do  the  office  of  a  deacon 
well,"  he  refers  to  the  honour  which  belongs 
essentially  to  the  lower  work,  not  to  that  which 
they  were  to  find  in  promotion  to  a  higher. 
Traces  of  the  primitive  constitution  and  of  the 
permanence  of  the  diaconate  are  found  even  in  the 
more  developed  system  of  which  we  find  the  com- 
mencement in  the  Ignatian  epistles.  Originally 
the  deacons  had  been  the  helpers  of  the  bishop- 
elder  of  a  Church  of  a  given  district.  When  the 
two  names  of  the  latter  title  were  divided  and  the 
bishop  presided,  whether  as  prima  inter  para,  or 
with  a  more  absolute  authority  over  many  elders, 
the  deacons  appear  to  have  been  dependent  directly 
on  him  and  not  on  the  presbyters,  and  as  beinp 
his  ministers,  the  "  eyes  and  ears  of  the  bishop  ** 
{Const.  Apost.  ii.  44),  were  tempted  to  set  them- 
selves up  against  the  elders.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  laws  like  those  of  Cone.  Nie.  c.  18;  Cone. 
Carih.  iv.  c.  37,  enjoining  greater  humility,  and 
hence  probably  the  strong  language  of  Ignatius  as 
to  the  reverence  due  to  deacons  (Ep.  ad  Trail,  c.  3 ; 
adSmyrn.c.  8).  [E.  H.  P.] 

DEACONESS  (AidWor;  Diaconiisa,  Tert.). 
The  word  ttixovos  is  found  in  Rom.  xvi.  1  asso- 
ciated with  a  female  name,  and  this  has  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  existed  in  the  Apostolic  • 
age,  as  there  undoubtedly  did  a  little  later  (Pliny. ' 
Ep.  ad  Traj.),  an  order  of  women  bearing  that 
title,  and  exercising  in  relation  to  their  own  sex 
functions  which  were  analogous  to  those  of  the 
deacons.  On  this  hypothesis  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  women  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  6,  12 
belonged  to  such  an  order  (Herzog,  Real-Encyel. 
sub  wo.).  The  rules  given  as  to  the  conduct  of 
women  in  1  Tim  iii.  11,  Tit.  ii.  3,  have  in  like 
manner  been  referred  to  them  (Chrysost.  Theophyl. 
Hamm.  Wiesinger.  ad  he.),  and  they  have  been 
identified  even  with  the  "widows"  of  1  Tim.  v. 
3-10  {Schaff,  Apost.  Kirche,  p.  356). 

In  some  of  these  instances,  however,  it  seems 
hardly  doubtful  that  writers  have  transferred  to  the 
earliest  age  of  the  Church  the  organisation  of  a 
later.  It  was  of  course  natural  that  the  example 
recorded  in  Lnke  riil.  2,  3,  should  be  followed  by 
others,  even  when  the  Lord  was  no  longer  with  His 
disciples.  The  new  life  which  pervaded  the  whole 
Christian  society  (Acta  ii.  44,  45,  iv.  31,  32) 
would  lead  women  as  well  as  men  to  devote  them- 
selves to  labours  of  love.  The  strong  feeling  that 
the  true  9pri<TKtla  of  Christians  consisted  in  "  visit- 
ing the  fatherless  and  the  widow  "  would  make  this 
the  special  duty  of  those  who  were  best  fitted  to 
undertake  it.  The  social  relations  of  the  sexes  in 
the  cities  of  the  empire  (cf.  Grot,  on  Bom.  xvi.  1 ) 
would  make  it  fitting  that  the  agency  of  women 
should  be  employed  largely  in  the  direct  personal 
application  of  Christian  truth  {Tit.  ii.  3,  4), 
possibly  in  the  preparation  of  female  catechumens. 
Even  the  later  organisation  implies  the  previous 
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existence  of  the  germs  from  which  it  was  developed. 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  pas- 
sagea  referred  to  imply  n  recognised  body  bearing  a 
distinct  name.  The  "  widow*"  of  1  Tim.  v.  3-10 
were  clearly,  so  far  as  the  rule  of  ver.  9  was  acted 
on,  women  who  were  no  longer  able  to  discharge  the 
active  duties  of  life,  and  were  therefore  maintained 
by  the  Church  that  they  might  pass  their  remaining 
days  in  "  prayers  night  and  day."  The  conditions 
of  v.  10  may,  however,  imply  that  those  only  who 
had  been  previously  active  in  ministering  to  the 
brethren,  who  hod  in  that  sense  been  deaconesses, 
were  entitled  to  such  a  maintenance.  For  the  fuller 
treatment  of  this  subject,  see  Widows.  On  the 
existence  of  deaconesses  in  the  Apostolic  age,  see 
Mosheim  de  Heb.  Christ,  p.  118?  Neandcr,  Pflam. 
it.  Leit.  i.  p.  265;  Augusti.  Handb.  der  Christ. 
Arckaoi.  ii.  3.  [E.  H.  P.] 

DEAD  SEA.  This  name  nowhere  occurs  in 
the  Bible,  and  appears  not  to  have  existed  until 
the  2nd  century  after  Christ.  It  originated  in  an 
erroneous  opinion,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  to  the  name  is  due  in  a  great  measure  the  mis- 
takes and  misrepresentations  which  were  for  so  long 
prevalent  regarding  this  lake,  and  which  have  not 
indeed  yet  wholly  ceased  to  exist. 

In  the  0.  T.  the  lake  is  called  "  the  Salt  Sea," 
and  "  the  Sea  of  the  Plain"  (Arabah) ;  and  under 
the  former  of  these  names  it  will  be  found  described. 
[Salt  Sea.]  [G.] 

DEABTH.  [Famine.] 

DE'BIB,  the  name  of  three  places  of  Palestine. 
1.  (W,  but  in  Judg.  and  Chr.  TX1;  Ao0.'»; 
Alex.  Aafieip ;  Dabir),  a  town  in  the  mountains  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  49),  one  of  a  group  of  eleven 
cities  to  the  west  of  Hebron.  In  the  narrative  it  is 
mentioned  as  being  the  next  place  which  Joshua 
took  after  Hebron  (x.  38).  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
king  (x.  39,  xii.  13)  and  was  one  of  the  towns  of 
the  Anakira,  and  from  which  they  were  utterly 
destroyed  by  Joshua  (xi.  21).  The  earlier  name 
of  Debir  was  Kirjnth-sepher, "  city  of  book  "  (Josh, 
xv.  15;  Judg.  i.  11),  and  Kirjath-sannoh,  "  city  of 
palm"  (Josh.  xv.  49).  The  records  of  its  con- 
quest vary,  though  not  very  materially.  In  Josh, 
xv.  17  and  Judg.  i.  13  a  detailed  account  is  given 
of  its  capture  by  Othniel  son  of  Kenaz,  for  love  of 
Achsah  the  daughter  of  Caleb,  while  in  the  general 
history  of  the  conquest  it  is  ascribed  to  the  great 
commander  himself  (Josh.  x.  38,  39.  In  the  last 
two  passages  the  name  is  given  in  the  Hebrew 
text  as  Debirah  (iVO"!).  It  was'  one  of  the  cities 
given  with  their  "  suburbs  "  (EHJD)  to  the  priests 
(Josh.  xxi.  15 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  58).  Debir  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  to  Jerome,  nor  has  it 
been  discovered  with  certainty  in  modern  times. 
About  three  miles  to  the  W.  of  Hebron  is  a  deep 
and  secluded  valley  called  the  Wady  Nunk&r, 
enclosed  on  the  north  by  hills  of  which  one  bears 
a  name  certainly  suggestive  of  Debir, — Deicir-bcm. 
(Sec  the  narrative  oi  Rosen  in  the  Zeitsch.  D.M.G. 
1857,  p.  50-64.)  The  subject,  and  indeed  the 
whole  topography  of  this  district,  requires  further 
examination:  in  the  meantime  it  is  perhaps  some 
confirmation  of  Dr.  Rosen's  suggestion  that  a 
village  or  site  on  oue  of  these  hills  was  pointed 
out  to  the  writer  as  called  Ita,  the  Arabic  name 
for  Joshua.  Schwarz  (8H)  speaks  of  a  Wady 
Dibir  in  this  direction.    Van  de  Velde  (Memoir, 


307)  finds  Debir  at  Dilbeh,  six  miles  S.W.  of 
Hebron,  where  Stewart  mentions  a  spring  brought 
down  from  a  high  to  a  low  level  by  an  aqueduct. 

2.  ("Q"l  ;  ^irl  to  rirpaprov  tij»  a>ipayyos 
'\\iip;  Debera),  a  place  on  the  north  boundary 
of  Judah,  near  the  "  Valley  of  Achor  "  (Josh.  xv. 

7)  ,  and  therefore  somewhere  in  the  complications 
of  hill  and  ravine  behind  Jericho.  De  Saulcy  (u. 
139)  attaches  the  name  Thour-ed-Dabonr  *  to  the 
ruined  khan  on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Jericho,  at  which  travellers  usually  stop 
to  refresh,  but  this  is  not  corroborated  by  any 
other  traveller.  The  name  given  to  it  by  the 
Arabs  when  the  writer  passed  (1858)  was  Khan 
Halhcr&rah.  A  Wady  Dabor  is  marked  in  Van  de 
Velde's  map  as  close  to  the  S.  of  Neby  J/isu,  at  the 
N.W.  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

3.  The  "  border  (^33)  of  Debir"  Is  named  as 
forming  part  of  the  boundary  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii. 
26)  and  as  apparently  not  tar  from  Mahanaim. 
Keland  (734)  conjectures  that  the  name  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  same  as  Lodebar  ("13lb),  but  no 
identification  has  yet  taken  place  (LXX.  Aat&iiv, 
Alex.  AafSflp  ;  J)abir).  Lying  is  the  grazing 
country  on  the  high  downs  east  of  Jordan,  the 
name  may  be  derived  from  "Dl,  Debar,  the  same 
word  which  is  the  root  of  Uidbar,  the  wilderness 
or  pasture  (see  Ges.  318).    [Divert.]  [G.] 

DE'BIB (yyf ;  AojSiV;  Alei.Aa0«l»;  Dabir), 
King  of  Eglon,  a  town  in  the  low  country  of 
Judah ;  one  of  the  five  kings  hanged  by  Joshua 
(Josh.  x.  3,  23). 

DEB'OBA  (Aeft8»/><£),  a  woman  of  Napbtali, 
mother  of  Tobiel,  the  lather  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  8). 
The  same  name  as 

DEB'OBAH  (fTlhT ;  AtPifta,  AePPupa; 
Debbora).    1.  The  nurse  of  Kebekah  (Gen.  xxxy. 

8)  .  Nurses  held  a  high  and  honourable  place 
in  ancient  times,  and  especially  in  the  East  (2 
K.  xi.  2;  Horn.  Od.  i.  429;  Virg.  Am.  vii. 
2;  "Aeneia  nutrix;"  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  441), 
where  they  were  often  the  principal  members 
of  the  family  (2  Chr.  xxii.  1 1 ;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl. 
§166).  Deborah  accompanied  Kebekah  from  the 
house  of  Bethuel  (Gen.  xxiv.  59),  and  is  only  men- 
tioned by  name  on  the  occasion  of  her  burial,  under 
the  oak-tree  of  Bethel,  which  was  called  in  her  honour 
Allon-Bachuth  (BdAaros  veVftws,  LXX.).  Such 
spots  were  usually  chosen  for  the  purpose  (Gen.  xxiii. 
17, 18;  ISam.xxxi.  13;  2  K.  xxi.  18,  &c.).  Many 
have  been  puzzled  at  finding  her  in  Jacob's  family ; 
it  is  unlikely  that  she  was  sent  to  summon  Jacob 
from  Haran  (as  Jarchi  suggests),  or  that  she  had 
returned  during  the  lifetime  of  Kebekah,  and  was 
now  coming  to  visit  her  (as  Abarbanel  and  others 
say) ;  but  she  may  very  well  have  returned  at 
Kebekah's  death,  and  that  she  aas  dead  is  probable 
from  the  omission  of  her  name  in  Gen.  xxxv.  27 ; 
and  if,  according  to  the  Jewish  legend,  Jacob  first 
heard  of  his  mother's  death  at  this  spot,  it  will  be 
an  additional  reason  for  the  name  of  the  tree,  and 
may  possibly  be  implied  in  the  expression  1^3*1, 

comforted,  A.  V.  "blessed"  (Gen.  xxxv.  9 ;  see  too 
Ewald,  Gcsch.  i.  390). 


*  De  Saulcy  quotes  the  name  in  Joshua  ss  "  Da- 
bor ;"  but  on  what  authority  is  not  apparent.  Cer- 
tainly not  that  of  the  Hebrew  or  the  Vulgate 
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2.  A  prophetess  who  judged  Israel  ( Judg.  iv.  v.). 
Her  pame,  iTTh^,  means  "a  bee"  (or  <r<fdj{,  "a 
wasp  "),  just  as  WliKiaoa  and  Melitilla  were  proper 
names.  Tliis  name  may  imply  nothing  whatever, 
liciug  a  mere  appellative,  derived  like  Rachel  (a 
lamb),  Tamar  (a  palm),  &c.,  from  natural  objects ; 
although  she  was  (as  Corn,  a  Lapide  quaintly  puts 
it)  ttia  mellea,  hostibus  acuieata.  Some,  how- 
ever, see  in  the  name  an  official  title,  implying  her 
prophetic  authority.  A  bee  was  an  Egyptian  sym- 
bol of  regal  power  (cf.  Call.  Joe,  66,  and  Et.  Mag. 
s.  v.  latrh*) ;  and  among  the  Greeks  the  term  was 
applied  not  only  to  poets  (mom  apis  Matinae, 
Hot.),  and  to  those  peculiarly  chaste  (as  by  the 
Neoplatonists),  but  especially  to  the  priestesses  of 
Delphi  (xpio-nos  iitXiveras  Af\<piSos,  Pind.  P. 

iv.  106),  Cybele,  and  Artemis  (Creuzer,  Symbolic. 
iii.  354,  &c.),  just  as  iWV  was  to  the  priests 
(Liddell  and  Scott,  s.  v.).  In  both  these  senses  the 
name  suits  her,  since  she  was  essentially  a  vatee 
or  seer,  combining  the  functions  of  poetry  and 
prophecy. 

She  lived  under  the  palm-tree  ("  such  tents  the 
patriarchs  loved,"  Coleridge)  of  Deborah,  between 
Kamah  and  Bethel  in  Mount  Ephraim  (Judg.  iv.  5), 
which,  as  palm-trees  were  rare  in  Palestine,  "  is 
mentioned  as  a  well-known  and  solitary  landmark, 
and  was  probably  the  same  spot  as  that  called 
(Judg.  xx.  33)  Baal-Tamar,  or  the  sanctuary  of  the 
plm*'  (Stanley,  8.  and  P.  146).  Von  Bohlen 
(p.  334)  thinks  that  this  tree  is  identical  with 
Allon-Bachuth  (Gen.  xxxv.8),  the  name  and  locality 
being  nearly  the  some  (Ewald,  Gesch.  i.  391, 
405),  although  it  is  unhistorical  to  say  that  this 
"  may  have  suggested  a  name  for  the  nurse" 
(Hlvernick's  Introd.  to  Pent.  p.  201 ;  Kalisch, 
Gen.  ad  loc.).  Possibly  it  is  again  mentioned  as 
"  the  oak  of  Tabor,"  in  1  Sam.  x.  3,  where  Thenius 
would  read  iTlIn  for  At  any  rate  it  was 

T      1  T  * 

a  well-known  tree,  and  she  may  have  chosen  it 
from  its  previous  associations. 

She  was  probably  a  woman  of  Ephraim,  although 
from  the  expression  in  Judg.  v.  15,  some  suppose 
her  to  have  belonged  to  Issachar  (Ewald,  Gesch. 
ii.  489).  The  expression  DITsV  nt?M  is  much 
disputed;  it  is  generally  thought  to  mean  "wife 
of  Lapidoth,"  as  in  A.  V.;  but  other  versions 
render  it "  uxor  prindpis,"  or  "  Foemina  Lapidoth- 
ana  "  ("  that  great  dame  of  Lapidoth,"  Tennyson), 
or  mulier  spltndorum,  i.  e.  one  divinely  illuminated, 

since  =  lightnings.    But  the  most  prosaic 

notion  is  that  of  the  Rabbis,  who  take  it  to  mean 
that  she  attended  to  the  tabernacle  lamps,  from 

.  laptd,  a  lamp  1  The  tern,  termination  is  often 
found  in  men's  names,  as  in  Shelomith  (1  Chr. 
xxiii.  9),  Koheleth,  &c.  Lapidoth  then  was  pro- 
bably her  husband,  and  not  Barak,  as  some  say. 

She  was  not  so  much  a  judge  (a  title  which 
belongs  rather  to  Barak,  Heb.  xi.  32)  as  one 
gifted  with  prophetic  command  (Judg.  iv.  6,  14, 

v.  7),  and  by  virtue  of  her  inspiration  "  a  mother 
in  IsraeL"  Her  sex  would  give  her  additional 
weight,  as  it  did  to  Veleda  and  Alaurinia  among 
the  Germans,  from  an  instinctive  belief  in  the 
divinity  of  womanhood  (Tac.  Germ.  viii.).  Com- 
pare the  instances  of  Miriam,  Huldah,  Anna,  Noa- 
diah  (2  K.  xxii.  14;  Neh.  vi.  14). 

Jabin's  tyranny  was  peculiarly  felt  in  the  northern 
tribes,  who  were  near  his  capital  and  under  her 


jurisdiction,  viz.  Zebulon,  Nephthali,  and  Issachar . 
hence,  when  she  summoned  Barak  to  the  deliverance. 
"  it  was  on  them  that  the  brunt  of  the  battle  fell ; 
but  they  were  joined  by  the  adjacent  central  tribes, 
Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Benjamin,  though  not  by 
those  of  the  extreme  west,  south,  and  east "  (Stan- 
ley, p.  339).  Under  her  direction  Barak  encamped 
on  "  the  broad  summit  of  Tabor  "  (Jos.  De  B.J.  ii. 
20,  §6).  When  asked  to  accompany  him,  "  she  an- 
swered indignantly,  Thou,  oh  Barak,  deliverest  op 
meanly  the  authority  which  God  hath  given  thee 
into  the  hands  of  a  woman;  neither  do  I  reject  it" 
(Jos.  Ant.  v.  5,  82).  The  LXX.  interpolate  the 
words  5ti  oIik  olSa  t^x  i/fitpav  iv  $  tbotoT  t 
Kipios  rov  &yy*\ov  ficr*  ifiov  as  a  sort  of  excuse 
for  Barak's  request  (iv.  8,  cf.  14,  v.  23).  When  the 
small  band  of  ill-armed  (Judg.  v.  8)  Israelites  saw 
the  dense  iron  chariots  of  the  enemy,  "  they  were  so 
frightened  that  they  wished  to  march  off  at  once,  had 
not  Deborah  detained  them,  and  commanded  them 
to  fight  the  enemy  that  very  day  "  (Jos.  I.e.).  They 
did  so,  but  Deborah's  prophecy  was  fulfilled  (Judg. 
iv.  9),  and  the  enemy's  general  perished' among 
the  "oaks  of  the  wanderers  (Zaanaim),"  in  the 
tent  of  the  Bedouin  Kenite's  wife  (Judg.  iv.  21)  in 
the  northern  mountains.  "  And  the  land  had  rest 
forty  years  "  (Judg.  v.  31).  For  the  natural  phe- 
nomena which  aided  (Judg.  v.  20,  21)  the  victory, 
and  the  other  details  (for  which  we  have  ample 
authority  in  the  twofold  narration  in  prose  and 
poetry),  see  Barak,  where  we  have  also  entered  on 
the  difficult  question  of  the  chronology  (Ewald, 
Gesch.  U.  489-494). 

Deborah's  title  of  "  prophetess"  (n{*»33)  in- 
cludes the  notion  of  inspired  poetry,  as  in  Ex.  it. 
20;  and  in  this  sense  the  glorious  triumphal  ode 
(Judg.  v.)  well  vindicates  her  claim  to  the  office. 
On  this  ode  much  has  been  written,  and  there  are 
separate  treatises  about  it  by  Hollmann,  Kalkar,  and 
Kenrick.  It  is  also  explained  by  Ewald  (die  Poet. 
Bucher  des  Alt.  Bundes.  i.  125),  and  Gumpach 
(Alttestament.  Studien,  pp.  1-140).  [F.  W.  F.j 

DEBTOR.  [Loam.] 

DECAP  OLIS  (AemiVoA.it,  "  the  ten  cities"). 
This  name  occurs  only  three  times  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, Matt.  iv.  25 ;  Mark  v.  20,  and  vii.  31 ;  but 
it  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Josephus  and  other 
ancient  writers.  Immediately  after  the  conquest  r 
of  Syria  by  the  Romans  (B.C.  65),  ten  cities  appear 
to  have  been  rebuilt,  partially  colonized,  and  en- 
dowed with  peculiar  privileges ;  the  country  around  . 
them  was  hence  called  Decapolis.  The  limits  of 
the  territory  were  not  very  clearly  defined ;  and 
probably  in  the  course  of  time  other  neighbouring 
cities  received  similar  privileges.  This  may  account 
for  the  fact  that  ancient  geographers  speak  so  in- 
definitely of  the  province,  and  do  not  even  agree  as 
to  the  names  of  the  cities  themselves.  Pliny  (v. 
1 8)  admitting  that  "  turn  omnes  eadem  observant," 
enumerates  them  as  follows :  Scythopolis,  Hippos, 
Gadara,  Pella,  Philadelphia,  Genua,  Dion,  Ca- 
natha,  Damascus,  and  Raphana.  Ptolemy  (v.  17) 
makes  Capitolias  one  of  the  ten ;  and  an  old  Pal- 
my rene  inscription  quoted  by  Keland  (Pal.  p.  525) 
includes  Abila,  a  town  which,  according  to  Euse- 
bins  (Onom.  s.  v.  Abila)  was  12  Roman  miles  east 
of  Gadara.  Josephus  (B.  J.  iii.  9,  §7)  calls  Scy- 
thopolis the  largest  city  of  Decapolis,  thus  manifestly 
excluding  Damascus  from  the  number.  All  the 
2  E  2 
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cities  of  Decapolis,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Scythopolis,  lay  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan ;  and 
both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {Oram.  a.  v.  Decapolis) 
say  that  the  district  was  situated  "  beyond  the 
Jordan,  around  Hippos,  Pella,  and  Gadara"  that 
is,  to  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
With  this  also  agrees  the  statement  in  Mark  v.  20, 
that  the  demoniac  who  was  cured  at  Gadara  "  began 
to  publish  in  Decapolis  how  great  things  Jesus  had 
done  to  him."  It  would  appear,  however,  from 
Matt.  ir.  25,  and  Mark  vii.  31,  that  Decapolis  was 
a  general  appellation  for  a  large  district  extending 
along  both  sides  of  the  Jordan.  Pliny  (v.  18)  says 
it  reached  from  Damascus  on  the  north  to  Phila- 
delphia on  the  south,  and  from  Scythopolis  on  the 
west  to  Canatha  on  the  east — thus  making  it  no 
less  than  100  miles  long  by  60  broad ;  and  he  adds, 
that  between  and  around  these  cities  are  tetrarchies, 
each  like  a  kingdom ;  such  as  Trachoniiis,  Paneas, 
Abila,  Area,  &c. 

This  region,  once  so  populous  and  prosperous, 
from  which  multitudes  flocked  to  hear  the  Saviour, 
and  through  which  multitudes  followed  His  foot- 
i  steps— is  now  almost  without  an  inhabitant.  Six 
'  out  of  the  ten  cities  are  completely  ruined  and  de- 
serted. Scythopolis,  Gadara,  and  Canatha  have 
still  a  few  families,  living,  more  like  wild  beasts 
than  human  beings,  amid  the  crumbling  ruins  of 
palaces,  and  in  the  cavernous  recesses  of  old  tombs. 
Damascus  alone  continues  to  flourish,  like  an  oasis 
in  a  desert.  [J.  L.  P.] 

DE  DAN  (fll ;  AmSdv,  Aoi8<V,  AaJdV, 
Af  Sdv ;  Dedan,  Dadan).  1.  The  name  of  a  son 
of  Raamah,  son  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  7 ;  1  Chr.  i.  9, 
"the  sons  of  Kaamah,  Sheba,  and  Dedan").  2. 
That  of  a  son  of  Jokshan,  son  of  Keturah  (Gen. 
xxv.  3,  and  "Jokshan  begat  Sheba  and  Dedan. 
And  the  sons  of  Dedan  were  Asshurim,  Letushim, 
and  Leummim."  Cf.  1  Chron.  i.  32).  The  usual 
opinion  respecting  these  founders  of  tribes  is  that 
the  first  settled  among  the  sons  of  Cush,  wherever 
these  latter  may  be  placed;  the  second,  on  the 
Syrian  borders,  about  the  territory  of  Edom.  But 
Gesenius  and  Winer  have  suggested  that  the  name 
may  apply  to  one  tribe ;  and  this  may  be  adopted 
as  probable  on  the  supposition  that  the  descendants 
of  the  Ketnrahite  Dedan  intermarried  with  those  of 
the  Cushite  Dedan,  whom  the  writer  places,  pre- 
sumptively, on  the  borders  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
[Arabia,  Cush,  Raamah,  &c.]  The  theory  of 
this  mixed  descent  gains  weight  from  the  fact  that 
in  each  case  the  brother  of  Dedan  is  named  Sheba. 
,  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  Dedanites  were  among 
'  the  chief  traders  traversing  the  caravan- route  from 
the  head  of  lie  Persian  Gulf  to  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine, bearing  merchandise  of  India,  and  possibly  of 
Southern  Arabia ;  and  hence  the  mixture  of  such  a 
tribe  with  another  of  different  (and  Ketnrahite) 
descent  presents  no  impossibility.  The  passages  in 
the  Bible  in  which  Dedan  is  mentioned  (besides  the 
genealogies  above  referred  to)  are  contained  in 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekjel,  and 
are  in  every  case  obscure.  The  Edomite  settlers 
seem  to  be  referred  to  in  Jer.  xlix.  8,  where  Dedan 
is  mentioned  in  the  prophecy  against  Edom ;  again 
in  xxv.  23,  with  Terna  and  Buz;  in  Ex.  xxv.  13, 
with  Teman,  in  the  prophecy  against  Edom ;  and 
in  Isa.  xxi.  13  ("The  burden  upon  Arabia.  In 
the  forest  in  Arabia  shall  ye  lodge,  O  ye  travel- 
ling companies  of  Dedanim"),  with  Tema  and 
Kfdar.    This  last  passage  is  by  some  understood  to 


refer  to  caravans  of  the  Cushite  Dedan ;  and  although 
it  may  only  signify  the  wandering  propensities 
of  a  nomad  tribe,  such  as  the  Edomite  portion  of 
Dedan  may  have  been,  the  supposition  that  it 
means  merchant-caravans  is  strengthened  by  the 
remarkable  words  of  Ezekiel  in  the  lamentation  for 
Tyre.  This  chapter  (xxvii.)  twice  mentions  De- 
dan; first  in  ver.  15,  where,  after  enumerating 
among  the  traffickers  with  the  merchant-city  many 
Asiatic  peoples,  it  is  said,  "  The  children  of  Dedan 
were  thy  merchants,  many  isles  (D\*K)  were  the 
merchandise  of  thine  hand :  they  brought  thee  for  a 
present  horns  of  ivory,  and  ebony."  Passing  thence 
to  Syria  and  western  and  northern  peoples,  the 
prophet  again  (in  ver.  20)  mentions  Dedan  in  a 
manner  which  seems  to  point  to  the  wide  spread  and 
possibly  the  mixed  ancestry  of  this  tribe.  Ver.  1 5 
may  be  presumed  to  allude  especially  to  the  Cushite 
Dedan  (cf.  ch.  xxxviii.  13,  where  we  rind  Dedan 
with  Sheba  and  the  merchants  of  Tarshish ;  appa- 
rently, from  the  context,  the  Dedan  of  ch.  iivii. 
15);  but  the  passage  commencing  in  v.  20  appears 
to  include  the  settlers  on  the  borders  of  Edom  (i.  t. 
the  Keturahite  Dedan).  The  whole  of  the  passage 
is  as  follows :  "  Dedan  [was]  thy  merchant  in 
precious  clothes  for  chariots.  Arabia,  and  all  the 
princes  of  Kedar,  they  occupied  with  thee  in  lambs, 
and  rams,  and  goats:  in  these  [were  they]  thy 
merchants.  The  merchants  of  Sheba  and  Raamah 
they  [were]  thy  merchants:  they  occupied  in  thy 
fairs  with  chief  of  all  spices,  and  with  all  precious 
stones,  and  gold.  Haran,  and  Canneh,  and  Eden, 
the  merchants  of  Sheba,  Asshur,  [and]  Chilmad, 
[were]  thy  merchants."  (Ex.  xrvii.  20-23.)  We 
have  here  a  Dedan  connected  with  Arabia  (probably 
the  north-western  part  of  the  peninsula)  and  Kedar, 
and  also  with  the  father  and  brother  of  the  Cushite 
Dedan  (Kaamah  and  Sheba),  and  these  latter  with 
Asiatic  peoples  commonly  placed  in  the  regions  bor- 
dering the  head  of  the  Persian  gulf.  This  Dedan 
moreover  is  a  merchant,  not  in  pastoral  produce,  in 
sheep  and  goats,  but  in  "  precious  clothes,"  in  con-  - 
tradistinction  to  Arabia  and  Kedar,  like  the  far-off 
eastern  nations  who  came  with  "  spices  and  pre- 
cious stones  and  gold,"  "  blue  clothes  and  broi- 
dered  work,"  and  "  chests  of  rich  apparel." 

The  probable  inferences  from  these  mentions  of 
Dedan  support  the  argument  first  stated,  namely, 

1.  That  Dedan  son  of  Raamah  settled  on  the  shores  * 
of  the  Persian  gulf,  and  his  descendants  became  ca- 
ravan-merchants between  that  coast  and  Palestine. 

2.  That  Jokshan,  or  a  son  of  Jokshan,  by  inter- 
marriage with  the  Cushite  Dedan  formed  a  tribe  of 
the  same  name,  which  appears  to  have  had  its  chief 
settlement  in  the  borders  of  Iduroaea,  and  perhaps 
to  have  led  a  pastoral  life. 

AU  traces  of  the  name  of  Dedan,  whether  in 
Idnmaea  or  on  the  Persian  gulf,  are  lost  in  the 
works  of  Arab  geographers  and  historians.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  geographers  however  throw  some 
light  on  the  eastern  settlement ;  and  a  native  indi- 
cation of  the  name  is  presumed  to  exist  in  the 
island  of  Dddan,  on  the  borders  of  the  gulf.  The 
identification  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
writer' s  recovery  of  the  name  of  Sheba,  the  other  son 
of  Raamah,  on  the  island  of  Audi,  near  the  Arabian 
shore  of  the  same  gulf.  This  is  discussed  in  the 
art.  Raamah.  [E.  S.  P.] 

DEDICATION,  FEAST  OF  THE  (t4 
fyKolvta,  John  x.  22,  Encaenia,  Vulg. ;  6  fjr««i- 
ruritis  toD  fhwiao-njplou,  1  Mace.  iv.  56  and  59 
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[the  same  term  as  is  used  in  the  LXX.  for  the  de- 
dication of  the  altar  by  Moses,  Nam.  vri.  10]  ;  t 
KaBapurpbs  rov  vaov,  2  Mace.  z.  5 ;  Mishna,  1*13311, 

i.  e.  dedication ;  Joseph.  (pan  a,  Ant.  xii.  7,  §7), 
the  festival  instituted  to  commemorate  the  purging 
of  the  temple  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  altar  alter 
Judas  Maccabaeus  had  driven  out  the  Syrians,  B.C. 
164.  It  is  named  only  once  in  the  Canonical  Scrip- 
tures, John  x.  22.  Its  institution  is  recorded 
1  Mace.  iv.  52-59.  It  commenced  on  the  25th  of 
Chisleu,  the  anniversary  of  the  pollution  of  the 
temple  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  B.C.  167.  Like  the 
great  Mosaic  feasts,  it  lasted  eight  days,  but  it  did 
not  require  attendance  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  an  oc- 
casion of  much  festivity.  The  writer  of  2  Mace,  tells 
us  that  it  was  celebrated  in  nearly  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  with  the  carrying 
of  branches  of  trees,  and  with  much  singing  (x.  6, 
7).  Josephus  states  that  the  festival  was  called 
"  Lights,  and  that  he  supposes  the  name  was 
given  to  it  from  the  joy  of  the  nation  at  their 
unexpected  liberty — 7-ifx  iopriiy  iyo/uy  koXovvtis 
ain^y  $&ra,  4k  rov  trap'  4\triSos  olftcu  ravnrjv 
f/fiiy  tpairiivcu  'riff  i^ovtrtay  (Ant.  xii.  7,  §7). 
The  Mishna  informs  us'  that  no  fast  on  account  of 
any  public  calamity  could  be  commenced  during  this 
feast.  In  the  Gemara  a  story  is  related  that  when 
the  Jews  entered  the  temple,  after  driving  out  the 
Syrians,  they  found  there  only  one  bottle  of  oil 
which  had  not  been  polluted,  and  that  this  was 
miraculously  increased,  so  as  to  feed  the  lamps  of 
the  sanctuary  for  eight  days.  Maimonides  ascribes 
to  this  the  custom  of  the  Jews 'illuminating  each 
house  with  one  candle  on  the  first  day  of  the 
feast,  two  on  the  second  day,  three  on  the  third, 
and  so  on.  Some  had  this  number  of  candles  for 
each  person  in  the  house.  Neither  the  books  of 
Maccabees,  the  Mishna,  nor  Josephus  mention  this 
custom,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  of  later  origin, 
probably  suggested  by  the  name  which  Josephus 
gives  to  the  festival.  In  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
the  "  Hallel"  was  sung  every  day  of  the  feast 

In  Ezra  (vi.  16)  the  word  H33n,  applied  to  the 
dedication  of  the  second  temple,  on  the  third  of 
Adar,  is  rendered  in  the  LXX.  by  iyxaiyia,  and  in 
theVulg.  by  dedicate.  But  the  anniversary  of  that 
day  was  not  observed.  The  dedication  of  the  first 
Temple  took  place  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (1 
K.  viii.  2 ;  2  Chr.  v.  3).  [Tabernacles,  Feast 
or.] 

See  Lightfoot,  Temple  Service,  sect.  v. ;  Horae 
Beb.  on  John  x.  22,  and  his  Sermon  on  the  same 
text ;  Mishna,  vol.  ii.  369,  ed.  Surenhus.  and  Hontin- 
gius'  note,  317 ;  Kuinoel  on  John  x.  22.    [S.  C] 

DEEB.  [Fallow-Deeb.] 

DEGREES,  SONGS  op  (n^JfDn  **W),  a 
title  given  to  fifteen  Psalms,  from  cxx.  to  exxxiv. 
inclusive.  Four  of  them  are  attributed  to  David, 
one  is  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Solomon,  and  the  other 
ten  give  no  indication  of  their  author.  Eichhorn 
supposes  them  all  to  be  the  work  of  one  and  the 
same  bard  (Einl.  in  dot  A.  T.),  and  he  also  shares 
the  opinion  of  Herder  (Oeist  der  hebrSischer 
Possie),  who  interprets  the  title,  "  Hymns  for  a 
journey."  "The  headings  of  the  Psalms,  how- 
ever, are  not  to  be  relied  on,  as  many  of  these 
titles  were  superadded  long  after  the  authors  of  the 
Psalms  had  passed  away.  The  words  '  of  David,' 
or  '  of  Solomon,'  do  not  of  themselves  establish  the 


fact  that  the  Psalm  was  written  by  the  person 
named,  since  the  very  same  phraseology  would  be 
employed  to  denote  a  hymn  composed  in  honour  of 
David  or  of  Solomon"  (Marks'  Sermons,  i.  208-9). 
Bellermann  (Metrik  der  HebrSer)  calls  these  Psalms 
"  trochaic  songs." 

With  respect  to  the  term  nPgBn,  A.  V.  "de- 
grees," a  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  amongst 
Biblical  critics.  According  to  some  it  refers  to  the 
melody  to  which  the  Psalm  was  to  be  chanted. 
Others,  including  Gesenius,  derive  the  word  from 
the  poetical  composition  of  the  song,  and  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  concluding  words  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  are  often  repeated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  verse.    Thus  Psalm  exxi. : — 

I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills 

From  whence  cometh  my  help. 
My  help  cometh  even  from  Jehovah,  &o. 

And  so  in  other  passages  (comp.  exxi.  4,  5,  and 
exxiv.  1-2  and  3-4).  Aben  Ezra  quotes  an  ancient 
Authority,  which  maintains  that  the  degrees  allude 
to  the  fifteen  steps  which,  in  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, led  from  the  court  of  the  women  to  that  of 
the  men,  and  on  each  of  which  steps,  one  of  the 
fifteen  songs  of  degrees  was  chanted.  Adam 
Clarke  (Comment,  on  Ps.  cxx.)  refers  to  a  similar 
opinion  as  found  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospel  of  the 
birth  of  Mary  :  "  Her  parents  brought  her  to  the 
temple,  and  set  her  upon  one  of  the  steps.  Now 
there  are  fifteen  steps  about  the  temple,  by  which 
they  go  up  to  it,  according  to  the  fifteen  Psalms  of 
degrees." 

The  most  generally  accredited  opinion,  however, 
is  that  rhj/D  is  etymologically  connected  with 
ifoy,  "  to  go  up,"  or  to  travel  to  Jerusalem ;  that 
some  of  these  hymns  were  preserved  from  a  period 
anterior  to  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  that  others 
were  composed  in  the  same  spirit  by  those  who  re- 
turned to  Palestine,  on  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by 
Cyrus,  and  that  a  few  refer  even  to  a  later  date, 
but  were  all  incorporated  into  one  collection,  be- 
cause they  had  one  and  the  same  object.  This  view 
is  adopted  by  Rosenmiiller,  Herder,  Mendelssohn, 
Joel  Brill,  &c.  &c.  Luther  translates  the  words 
"  Ein  Lied  im  hohern  Chor,"  thus  connecting  the 
Psalm  with  the  manner  of  id  .execution ;  and  Mi- 
chaelis  compares  with  the  Syriac  Kn?3t? 

(Scala)  which  would  likewise  characterize  the  metre 
or  the  melody.  [D.  W.  M.] 

DEHAVITES  (tWTJ ;  Aauowx ;  Dievi)  are 
mentioned  but  once  in  Scripture  (Ezr.  W.  9).  They 
were  among  the  colonists  planted  in  Samaria  by 
the  Assyrian  monarch  Esarhaddon,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Captivity  of  Israel.  From  their 
name,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  they 
are  coupled  with  the  Susanchites  (Susianians,  or 
people  of  Susa)  and  the  Elamites  (Elymaeans, 
natives  of  the  same  country),  it  is  fairly  concluded 
that  they  are  the  Dai  or  Dahi,  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus (i.  125)  among  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Persia. 
This  people  appears  to  have  been  widely  diffused, 
being  found  as  Dahae  (Adai)  both  in  the  country 
east  of  the  Caspian  fStrab.  xi.  8,  §2;  Arrian. 
Exped.  At.  Hi.  11,  &c.),  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Sea  of  Azof  (Strab.  xi.  9,  §3) ;  and  again  as  Dii  (A«h, 
Thucyd.  ii.  96),  Dai  (Adoi,  Strab.),  or  Daci 
(Acucof,  Strab.  D.  Cass.  Sec.)  upon  the  Danube. 
They  were  an  Arian  race,  and  are  regarded  by  some 
as  having  their  lineal  descendants  in  the  modern 
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Danes  (Kt  Grimm'.  Gachicht.  d.  DeuUch.  Sprach.  I  of  her  establishment  inconsutent  w.th  the  idee  of 
i  192-31.  The  Septuagint  form  of  the  name— Da~\  matrimonial  connexion  (Patrick,  ad  <oc.).  ine™ 
vaeus,  may  compare  with  the  Davus  ( =  AaFoJ)  of '  seem,  to  be  little  doubt  that  she  was  a  courtesan ; 


Latin  oomedy.  [G.  K.] 

DE'KAR  The  son  of  Deker,  •'.  e.  Ben-Deker 
(1^T|3 ;  vlbs  Acucip ;  Bendecar),  was  Solomon's 
commissariat  officer  in  the  western  part  of  the  hill- 
country  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  Shaalbim  and 
Bethshemesh  (1  K.  iv.  9). 

DELAI'AH  (livVl  and  =  "  Jehovah's 
freedman" — comp.  \w't\4v$tpos  Kvpfov,  1  Cor. 
vii.  22 ;  also  the  Phoenician  name  AtAauurrapror, 
quoted  from  Menander  by  Josephus,  Cont.  Ap.  i. 
18,  and  the  modem  name  Godfrey  =  Gottesfrey ; 
LXX.  AaWd;  AoWor;  Dalaiau,  Dalaia),  the 
name  of  several  persons. 

.  1.  Delaiahu  (LXX.  Vat.  AoaWaf) ;  a  priest 
in  the  time  of  David,  leader  of  the  twenty-third 
coarse  of  priests  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  18). 

2.  Delaiah  ;  "  children  of  Delaiah "  were 
among  the  people  of  uncertain  pedigree  who  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Zernbbabel  (Exr.  ii. 
60;  Neh.  vii.  62).  In  1  Esdr.  the  name  is 
Ladan. 

3.  Delaiah  ;  son  of  Mehetabeel  and  father  of 
Shemaiah  (Neh.  vi.  10). 

4.  Delaiahu  (AaAafas  and  ToSoXlof) ;  son  of 
Shemaiah,  one  of  the  "  princes"  (DHb)  about  the 
court  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12,  25). 

The  name  also  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  as  Dalaiah. 

DELTLAH  (i"M>?>  AoAiSa;  Joseph 
AaX(Xi) ;  Dalila),  a  woman  who  dwelt  in  the  valley 
of  Sorek,  beloved  by  Samson  (Judg.  xvi.  4-18). 
Her  connexion  with  Samson  forms  the  third  and  last 
of  those  amatory  adventures  which  in  his  history  are 
so  inextricably  blended  with  the  craft  and  prowess  of 
a  judge  in  Israel:  She  was  bribed  by  the  "  lords  of 
the  Philistines"  to  win  from  Samson  the  secret  of 
his  strength,  and  the  means  of  overcoming  it. 
[Samson.] 

It  is  not  stated,  either  in  Judges  or  in  Josephus, 
whether  she  was  an  Israelite  or  a  Philistine.  Nor 
can  this  question  be  determined  by  reference  to  the 
geography  of  Sorek ;  since  in  the  time  of  the  Judges 
the  frontier  was  shifting  and  indefinite.  [Sorek.] 
The  following  considerations,  however,  supply  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  she  was  a  Philistine: — 

1.  Her  occupation,  which  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  a  courtesan  of  the  higher  class,  a  kind  of 
political  Hetaera.  The  hetaeric  and  political  view 
of  her  position  is  more  decided  in  Josephus  than  in 
Judges.  He  calls  her  yvvii  trcupifo/ieVq,  and  as- 
sociates her  influence  over  Samson  with  niros  and 
ovvovala  {Ant.  v.  8,  §11).  He  also  states  more 
clearly  her  relation  as  a  political  agent  to  the 
"  lords  of  the  Philistines"  ('JTO,  Joseph,  ol 
vpotarirts,  rots  tpx0""1  ^aKcuarivuv ;  LXX. 
4pXorreI>  Satrapae;  oi  tov  xoiyou ;  magistrates, 
politician  lords,  Milton,  Sams.  Ag.  850,  1195). 
employing  under  their  directions  "Hers  in  wait" 
(STstlJ,  to  tvttpov;  msidiis;  cf.  Josh.  vui.  14; 
trrparwrSv).  On  the  other  hand,  Chrvsostom 
and  many  of  the  Fathers  have  maintained  that 
Delilah  was  married  to  Samson  (so  Milton,  227), 
a  natural  but  uncritical  attempt  to  save  the 
morality  of  the  Jewish  champion.  See  Judg. 
xvi.  9,  18,  as  showing  an  exclusive  command 


and  her  employment  as  a  political  emissary,  to- 
gether with  the  large  sum  which  was  offered  for 
her  services  (1100  pieces  of  silver  from  each  lord 
=  5500  shekels;  cf.  Judg.  iu.  S),  and  the  tact 
which  is  attributed  to  her  in  Judges,  but  more 
especially  in  Josephus,  indicates  a  position  not  likely 
to  be  occupied  by  any  Israelitish  woman  at  that 
period  of  national  depression. 

2.  The  general  tendency  of  the  Scripture  narra- 
tive: the  sexual  temptation  represented  as  acting 
upon  the  Israelites  from  without  (Num.  xxv.  1,  6, 
xxxi.  15,  16). 

3.  The  special  case  of  Samson  (Judg.  xiv.  1, 
xvi.  1). 

In  Milton  Delilah  appears  as  a  Philistine,  and 
justifies  herself  to  Samson  on  the  ground  of 
patriotism  (Sams.  Ag.  850,  980).       [T.  E.  B.] 

DELUGE.  [Noau.] 

DE'LUS  (AijAot),  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  xv.  23, 
is  the  smallest  of  the  islands  called  Cyclades  in  the 
Aegaean  Sea.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  Mats  of  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  and  was  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
place of  this  god  and  of  his  sister  Artemis  (Diana). 
We  learn  from  Josephus  {Ant.  xiv.  10,  §8)  that 
Jews  resided  in  this  island,  which  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  that  after  the  fall  of  Corinth  (b.c. 
146)  it  became  the  centre  of  an  extensive  com- 
merce. The  sanctity  of  the  spot  and  its  consequent 
security,  its  festival  which  was  a  kind  of  fair,  the 
excellence  of  its  harbour,  and  its  convenient  situa- 
tion on  the  highway  from  Italy  and  Greece  to 
Asia,  made  it  a  favourite  resort  of  merchant's.  So 
extensive  was  the  commerce  carried  on  in  the 
island,  that  10,000  slaves  are  said  to  have  changed 
hands  there  in  one  day  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  668).  Delus 
is  at  present  uninhabited,  except  by  a  few  shepherds. 
(For  details,  Me  Did.  of  Or.  d-  Rom.  Gcogr.  s.  v.) 

DE'MAB  (Aij/ioi),  most  probably  a  contraction 
6t>m  Awi^TfHoj,  or  perhaps  from  A^popxos.a 
companion  of  St.  Paul  (called  by  him  his  adrtpyot 
in  Philem.  24 ;  sec  also  Col.  iv.  14)  during  his 
first  imprisonment  at  Home.  At  a  later  period 
(2  Tim.  iv.  10)  we  find  him  mentioned  as  having 
deserted  the  apostle  through  love  of  this  present 
world,  and  gone  to  Thessalonica.  This  departure 
has  been  magnified  by  tradition  into  an  apostasy 
from  Christianity  (so  Epiphan.  Haeres.  41.  6  .  .  . 
KaX  Away,  Kol  "Epiuryirnv,  Tofrj  iyarli<rayrai 
rbv  eVra56a  al&ya,  KOl  KCn-aXttyarras  tV  itbf 
ttis  4A.7)9e(at),  which  is  by  no  means  implied  in 
the  passage.  A.] 

DEMETRIUS  (Ati^toioi),  a  maker  of  silver 
shrines  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  24). 
These  vao\  apyvpoi  were  small  models  of  the  great 
temple  of  the  Kpliesian  Artemis,  with  her  statue, 
which  it  was  customary  to  carry  on  journeys,  and 
place  on  houses,  as  charms.  Demetrius  and  his 
fellow  craftsmen,  in  fear  for  their  trade,  raised  a 
tumult  against  St.  Paul  and  his  missionary  com- 
panions. [H.  A.] 

DEMETRIUS  I.  (Ai)/»^ptot),  surnamed 
"The  Saviour"  CEwr^p,  in  recognition  of  his  ser- 
vices to  the  Babylonians),  king  of  Syria,  was  the  son 
of  Seleucus  Philopator,  and  grandson  of  An  tiochus  the 
Great.  While  still  a  boy  he  was  sent  by  his  father 
as  a  hostage  to  Komc  (B.C.  175)  in  exchange  for  his 
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uncle  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  From  his  position  he 
was  unable  to  oiler  any  opposition  to  the  usurpation 
of  the  Syrian  throne  by  Antioclius  IV. ;  but  on  the 
death  of  that  monarch  (B.C.  164)  he  claimed  hia  I 
liberty  and  the  recognition  of  his  claim  by  the 
lioman  senate  in  preference  to  that  of  his  cousin 
Antiochus  V.  His  petition  was  refused  from  selfish 
policy  (Polyb.  xxxi.  12) ;  and  by  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  Polybius,  whose  friendship  he  had 
gained  ac  Home  (Polyb.  xxxi.  19 ;  Just,  xxxiv.  3), 
he  left  Italy  secretly,  and  landed  with  a  small  force 
at  Tripolis  in  Phoenicia  (2  Mace.  xiv.  1 ;  1  Mace. 

vii.  1 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  10, 1).  The  Syrians  soon  de- 
■  clared  in  his  favour  (B.C.  162),  and  Antiochus  and 

his  protector  Lysias  were  put  to  death  (1  Mace.  vii. 
2,  3 ;  2  Mace.  xiv.  2).  Having  thus  gained  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom  Demetrius  succeeded  in 
securing  the  favour  of  the  Romans  (Polyb.  xxxii.  4), 
and  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  internal  organisa- 
tion of  his  dominions.  The  Graecizing  party  were 
still  powerful  at  Jerusalem,  and  he  supported  them 
by  arms.  In  the  first  campaign  his  general  Bac- 
chides  established  Alcimus  in  the  high-priesthood 
(1  Mace.  vii.  5-20) ;  but  the  success  was  not  per- 
manent. Alcimus  was  forced  to  take  refuge  a 
second  time  at  the  court  of  Demetrius,  and  Nicanor, 
who  was  commissioned  to  restore  him,  was  defeated 
in  two  successive  engagements  by  Judas  Maccabaeus 
(1  Mace.  vii.  31,  2,  43-5),  and  fell  on  the  field. 
Two  other  campaigns  were  undertaken  against  the 
Jews  by  Bacchides  (B.C.  161;  158);  but  in  the 
meantime  Judas  had  completed  a  treaty  with  the 
Romans  shortly  before  his  death  (B.C.  161),  who 
forbade  Demetrius  to  oppress  the  Jews  (1  Mace 

viii.  31).  Not  long  afterwards  Demetrius  further 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Romans  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Ariarathes  from  Cappadocia  (Polyb.  xxxii. 
20;  Just.  xxxv.  1);  and  he  alienated  the  affection 
of  his  own  subjects  by  his  private  excesses  (Just. 
I.  a. ;  cf.  Polyb.  xxxiii.  14).  When  his  power  was 
thus  shaken  (n.c.  152),  Alexander  Balas  was  brought 
forward,  with  the  consent  of  the  Roman  senate,  as  a 
claimant  to  the  throne,  with  the  powerful  support 
of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  Attalus,  and  Ariarathes. 
Demetrius  vainly  endeavoured  to  secure  the  services 
of  Jonathan,  who  had  succeeded  his  brother  Judas 
as  leader  of  the  Jews,  and  now,  from  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  wrongs,  warmly  favoured  the  cause  of 
Alexander  (1  Mace.  x.  1-6).  The  rivals  met  in  a 
decisive  engagement  (B.C.  150),  and  Demetrius, 
after  displaying  the  greatest  personal  bravery,  was 
defeated  and  slain  (1  Mace.  x.  48-50;  Jos.  Ant. 
xiii.  2,  §4 ;  Polyb.  iii.  5).  In  addition  to  the  very 
interesting  fragments  of  Polybius  the  following  re- 
ferences may  be  consulted:  Just,  xxxiv.  3,  xxxv.  1 ; 
App.  Syr.  46,  47,  67.  [B.  F.  W.] 
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Tetrndrctna  (Attic  talent)  of  Dcmetnw  L 
Obv.  Head  of  Demecrioa  to  the  right.    Rev.  BA2IAEQI  AH- 
MHTPIOY    SOTHPoS;    In  nanogram  and  Ml  I  hi 

exergue  ASP  (181  of  Era  Scleuc.)-  Seated  female  figure  to  the 
left  wfth  Keptre  and  romikcopEa. 

DEMETRIUS  II.  (Avutrpio,),  "The  Vic- 


torious" {Nucirvp),  was  the  elder  son  of  Demetrius 
Soter.  He  was  sent  by  his  father,  together  with  his 
brother  Antiochus,  with  a  large  treasure,  to  Cnidus 
(Just.  xxxv.  2),  when  Alexander  Balas  laid  claim  to 
the  throne  of  Syria.  When  he  was  grown  up,  the 
weakness  and  vices  of  Alexander  furnished  him  with 
an  opportunity  of  recovering  his  father's  dominions. 
Accompanied  by  a  force  of  Cretan  mercenaries 
(Just.  /.  o. ;  cf.  I  Mace.  x.  67),  he  made  a  descent 
on  Syria  (B.C.  148),  and  was  received  with  general 
favour  (1  Mace.  x.  67  ff.).  Jonathan,  however, 
still  supported  the  cause  of  Alexander,  and  defeated 
Apollonius,  whom  Demetrius  had  appointed  governor 
ot  Coele-Syria  (1  Mace.  x.  74-82).  In  spite  of  these 
hostilities,  Jonathan  succeeded  in  gaining  the  favour 
of  Demetrius  when  he  was  established  in  the  king- 
dom (1  Mace.  xi.  23-27),  and  obtained  from  him  an 
advantageous  commutation  of  the,  royal  dues  and 
other  concessions  (1  Mncc.  xi.  32-37).  In  return 
for  these  favours  the  Jews  rendered  important 
services  to  Demetrius  when  Tryphon  first  claimed 
the  kingdom  for  Antioclius  VI.,  the  son  of  Alexander 
(1  Mace.  xi.  42),  but  afterwards  being  offended 
by  his  faithless  ingratitude  (1  Mace.  xi.  53),  they 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  young  pretender.  In  the 
campaign  which  followed,  Jonathan  defeated  the 
forces  of  Demetrius  (B.C.  144;  1  Mace  xii.  28); 
but  the  treachery  to  which  Jonathan  fell  a  victim 
(B.C.  143)  again  altered  the  policy  of  the  Jews. 
Simon,  the  successor  of  Jonathan,  obtained  very 
favourable  terms  from  Demetrius  (n.c.  142);  but 
shortly  afterwards  Demetrius  was  himself  taken 
prisoner  (b.c.  138)  by  Arsaces  VI.  (Mrthridates), 
whose  dominions  he  had  invaded  (1  Mace.  Jsjv.  1-3  ; 
Just,  xxxvi).  Mithridates  treated  his  captive 
honourably,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage 
(App.  Syr.  67) ;  and  after  his  death,  though  De- 
metrius made  several  attempts  to  escape,  he  still 
received  kind  treatment  from  his  successor,  Phraatcs. 
When  Antiochus  Sidetes,  who  had  gained  possession 
of  the  Syrian  throne,  invaded  Parthia,  Phraates  em- 
ployed Demetrius  to  effect  a  diversion.  In  this 
Demetrius  succeeded,  and  when  Antiochus  fell  in 
battle,  he  again  took  possession  of  the  Syrian  crown 
(B.C.  128).  Not  long  afterwards  a  pretender,  sup- 
ported by  Ptol.  Physcon,  appeared  in  the  field 
against  him,  and  after  suffering  a  defeat  he  was 
assassinated,  according  to  some  by  his  wife  (App. 
Syr.  68),  while  attempting  to  escape  by  sea  (Just, 
xxxix.  1 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  9,  3).  [Cleopatra.] 

[B.  F.  W.] 


Tetradrachro  (Attic  talent)  of  Dffoetrhu  II. 
Ob?.  Head  of  DemeBita  to  tha  right.   Rex.  BASIAKOS  AH- 
MHTPIoY  SEoY  *lAAAEA»oY  NIKAToPOI;  >» 
oergno  SF8  (••»■'  "I        Seleuc.).   ApoUo  to  U»  Mt,aealed 
on  cortSna,  with  arrow  Bad  bow. 

DEMON  (LXX.  oVuittW;  N.  T.  Smarmy, 
or  rarely  Satputv.  Derivation  uncertain.  Plato 
(Crat.  i.  p.  398)  connects  it  with  Salifiuy,  "  intel- 
ligent," of  which  indeed  the  form  Salpur  is  found 
in  Archil.  (B.C.  650);  but  it  seems  more  probably 
derived  fronl  5o4t»,  to  "divide"  or  "assign,"  in 
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which  can  it  would  be  similar  to  Motpa).  In 
sketching  out  the  Scriptural  doctrine  as  to  the 
nature  and  existence  of  the  demons,  it  seems  natural, 
Ut,  to  consider  the  usage  of  the  word  Salfum  in 
classical  Greek;  2ndly,  to  notice  any  modification 
jf  it  in  Jewish  hands ;  and  then,  3rdly,  to  refer  to 
the  passages  in  the  N.  T.  in  which  it  is  employed. 

I.  Its  usage  in  classical  Greek  is  various.  In 
Homer,  where  the  gods  are  but  supernatural  men, 
it  is  used  interchangeably  with  fled* ;  afterwards  in 
Hesiod  (Op.  121),  when  the  idea  of  the  gods  had 
become  more  exalted  and  less  familiar,  the  Saipoyts 
are  spoken  of  as  intermediate  beings,  the  messengers 
of  the  gods  to  men.  This  latter  usage  of  the  word 
evidently  prevailed  afterwards  as  the  correct  one, 
although  in  poetry,  and  even  in  the  vague  language 
of  philosophy,  rb  Stu/uoViov  was  sometimes  used  as 
equivalent  to  rb  fl«7ov  for  any  superhuman  nature. 
Plato  (Symp .  pp.  202,  203)  fixes  it  distinctly  in 
the  more  limited  sense :  vay  rb  SoupJvtoy  fLcra£6 

iffri  Otov  xtd  SnrroS  dtbs  iydpawu  oh 

pdyvurcu,  AAA&  Si4  Seufuyluy  xo<r<£  iarai  fj  ifuKla 
xal  i)  StiXtrros  (taut  rphi  ivip&rovt.  Among 
them  were  numbered  the  spirits  of  good  men, 
"  made  perfect"  after  death  (Plat.  Crat.  p.  398, 
quotation  from  Hesiod).  It  was  also  believed  that 
they  became  tutelary  deities  of  individuals  (to  the 
purest  form  of  which  belief  Socrates  evidently  re- 
ferred in  the  doctrine  of  his  Sai/iinoy) ;  and  hence 
Saifiav  was  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  the 
"  fate  "  or  "  destiny  "  of  a  man  (as  in  the  tragedians 
constantly),  thus  recurring,  it  would  seem,  directly 
to  its  original  derivation. 

The  notion  of  evil  demons  appears  to  have  be- 
longed to  a  later  period,  and  to  have  been  due,  both 
to  Eastern  influence,  oud  to  the  clearer  separation 
of  the  good  and  evil  in  men's  thoughts  of  the  super- 
natural.* They  were  supposed  to  include  the  spirits 
of  evil  men  after  death,  and  to  be  authors,  not  only 
of  physical,  but  of  moral  evil. 

II.  In  the  LXX.  the  words  Sat/ivy  and  Sm/Uyioy 
are  not  found  very  frequently,  but  yet  employed  to 
render  different  Hebrew  words ;  generally  in  re- 
ference to  the  idols  of  heathen  worship ;  as  in  Ps. 

icv.  3,  for  Q'Wn*,  the  "  empty,"  the  "  vanities," 
rendered  £f  iptnrorfrrou,  &c,  in  Lev.  xix.  4,  xxvi.  1 ; 
in  Deut.  xxxii.  17,  for  D,"1Bi,  "lords"  (comp.  1  Cor. 
viii.  5);"  in  Is.lxv.  11,  for  13,  Qad,  the  goddess  of 
Fortune :  sometimes  in  the  sense  of  avenging  or  evil 
spirits,  as  in  Ps.  xci.  6,  for  3Dp.  "  pestilence," 
i. «.  evidently  "  the  destroyer ;"  alto  in  Is.  xiii.  21, 
xxxiv.  14,  for  ~P$t>,  "  hairy,"  and  DUV,  "  dwellers 
in  the  desert,"  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  A.  V. 
renders  "  satyrs." 

In  Josephus  we  And  the  word  "demons"  used 
always  of  evil  spirits;  in  Bell.  Jtid.  vii.  6,  §3,  he 
defines  them  as  tA  mrt&naru.  rmv  woyijp&y,  and 
speaks  of  their  exorcism  by  fumigation  (as  in  Tob. 
viii.  2,  3).  See  also  Ant.  vi.  c.  8,  §2,  viii.  c.  2,  §5. 
Writing  as  he  did  with  a  constant  view  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  use  the  word  in 
the  other  sense,  as  applied  to  heathen  divinities. 

By  Philo  the  word  appears  to  be  used  in  a  more 
general  sense,  as  equivalent  to  "angels,"  and  re- 
ferring to  both  good  and  evil. 

*  Those  who  imputed  lust  and  envy  of  man  to  their 
gods  were  hardly  likely  to  have  a  distinct  view  of 
supernatural  powers  of  good  and  evil,  as  eternally 
opposed  to  each  other. 


The  change,  therefore,  of  sense  in  the  Hellenistic 
usage  is,  first,  the  division  of  the  good  and  evil 
demons,  and  the  more  general  application  of  the 
word  to  the  latter;  secondly,  the  extension  of  the 
name  to  the  heathen  deities. 

III.  We  now  come  to  the  use  of  the  term  in  the 
N.  T.  In  the  Gospels  generally,  in  James  ii.  19, 
and  in  Rev.  xvi.  14,  the  demons  ore  spoken  of  as  * 
spiritual  beings,  at  enmity  with  God,  and  having 
power  to  afflict  man,  not  only  with  disease,  but,  as 
is  marked  by  the  frequent  epithet  "  unclean,"  with 
spiritual  pollution  also.  In  Acts  xix.  12,  13,  &c, 
they  are  exactly  defined  as  rb.  wvtifuera  ri  Tontyxt. 
They  "  believe "  the  power  of  God  "  and  tremble  "' 
(James  ii.  19);  they  recognise  our  Lord  as  the  Son 
of  God  (Matt.  viii.  29 ;  Luke  iv.  41),  and  acknow- 
ledge the  power  of  His  name,  used  in  exorcism,  in 
the  place  of  the  name  of  Jehovah,  by  His  appointed 
messengers  (Acts  xix.  15) ;  and  look  forward  in 
terror  to  the  judgment  to  come  (Matt  viii.  29). 
The  description  is  precisely  that  of  a  nature  akin  to 
the  angelic  [see  Angels]  in  knowledge  and  powers, 
bnt  with  the  emphatic  addition  of  the  idea  of  positive 
and  active  wickedness.  Nothing  is  said  either  to 
support  or  to  contradict  the  common  Jewish  belief, 
that  in  their  ranks  might  be  numbered  the  spirits  if 
the  wicked  dead.  In  support  of  it  are  sometimes 
quoted  the  fact  that  the  demoniacs  sometimes  haunted 
the  tombs  of  the  dead  (Matt.  viii.  28),  and  the  sup- 
posed reference  of  the  epithet  iuti&apra.  to  the  cere- 
monial uncleanness  of  a  dead  body. 

In  1  Cor.  x.  20,  21,  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  and  Rev.  ii. 
20,  the  word  Satfiivta  is  used  of  the  objects  of 
Gentile  worship,  oud  in  the  first  passage  opposed  to 
the  word  8ep  (with  a  reference  to  Deut.  xxxii.  17). 
So  also  is  it  used  by  the  Athenians  in  Acta  xvii.  18. 
The  same  identification  of  the  heathen  deities  with 
the  evil  spirits  is  found  in  the  description  of  the 
damsel  having  m/tv/m  TvBtcva,  or  rtiOttyos,  at 
Philippi,  and  the  exorcism  of  her  as  a  demoniac  by 
St.  Paul  (Acta  xvi.  16) ;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  in  1  Cor.  x.  19, 20,  the  apostle  is  arguing  with 
those  who  declared  an  idol  to  be  a  pure  nullity, 
and  while  he  accepts  the  truth  that  it  is  so,  yet 
declares  that  all,  which  is  offered  to  it,  is  offered 
to  a  "  demon."  There  can  be  no  doubt  then  of  its 
being  a  doctrine  of  Scripture,  mysterious  (though  not 
a  priori  improbable)  as  it  maybe,  that  in  idolatry 
the  influence  of  the  demons  was  at  work  and  per- 
mitted by  God  to  be  effective  within  certain  bounds.  * 
There  arc  not  a  few  passages  of  profane  history  on 
which  this  doctrine  throws  light;  nor  is  it  incon- 
sistent with  the  existence  of  remnants  of  truth  in 
idolatry,  or  with  the  possibility  of  ita  being,  in 
the  case  of  the  ignorant,  overruled  by  God  to 
good. 

Of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  demons,  Scripture 
is  all  but  silent-  On  one  remarkable  occasion, 
recorded  by  the  first  three  Evangelists  (Matt.  xii. 
24-30;  Mark  iii.  22-30;  Luke  xi.  14-26),  our 
Lord  distinctly  identifies  Satan  with  Beelzebub, 
r$  &pxovri  ray  Stu/ioylay ;  and  there  is  a  similar 
though  less  distinct  connexion  in  Rev.  xvi.  14.  Prom 
these  we  gather  certainly  that  the  demons  are  agents* 
of  Satan  in  his  work  of  evil,  subject  to  the  kingdom 
of  darkness,  and  doubtless  doomed  to  share  in  its 
condemnation ;  and  we  conclude  prolnbly  (though 
attempts  have  been  made  to  deny  the  inference) 
that  they  must  be  the  same  as  "  the  angels  of  the 
devil "  (Matt.  xxv.  41 ;  Rev.  xii.  7,  9),  "  the  prin- 
cipalities and  powers"  against  whom  we  "  wrestle* 
(Eph.  vi.  12,  &c.).    As  to  the  question  of  their 
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GUI,  see  Satan  ;  and  on  the  method  of  their  action 
on  the  soak  of  men,  see  Demoniacs. 

The  language  of  Scripture,  as  to  their  existence 
and  their  enmity  to  man,  has  suffered  the  attacks 
of  scepticism,  merely  on  the  ground  that,  in  the  re- 
searches of  natural  science,  there  are  no  traces  of  the 
supernatural,  and  that  the  fell  of  spirits,  created 
doubtless  in  goodness,  is  to  us  inconceivable.  Both 
tacts  are  true,  but  the  inference  fake.  The  Tery 
darkness  in  which  natural  science  ends,  when  it 
approaches  the  relation  of  mind  to  matter,  not  only 
does  not  contradict,  but  rather  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  supernatural  influence.  The  mystery  of 
the  origin  of  evil  in  God's  creatures  is  inconceivable ; 
but  the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  angels  differs 
only  in  degree  from  that  of  the  existence  of  sin  in 
man,  of  which  nevertheless  as  a  fact  we  are  only  too 
much  assured.  The  attempts  mode  to  explain  the 
words  of  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles  as  a  mere  accom- 
modation to  the  belief  of  the  Jews  are  incompatible 
with  the  simple  and  direct  attribution  of  personality 
to  the  demons,  as  much  as  to  men  or  to  God,  and 
(if  carried  out  in  principle)  must  destroy  the  truth 
and  honesty  of  Holy  Scripture  itself.        [A.  B.] 

DEMONIACS  {$<unovi(6fitv<H,  Seufiiyta  fx0*" 
r<>).  This  word  is  frequently  used  in  the  N.  T., 
and  applied  to  persons  suffering  under  the  posses- 
sion of  a  demon  or  evil  spirit  [see  Demon],  such 
possession  generally  showing  itself  visibly  in  bodily 
disease  or  mental  derangement.  The  word  taifio- 
rav  is  used  in  a  nearly  equivalent  sense  in  classical 
Greek  (as  in  Aesch.  Choeph.  566;  Sept.  c.  Thd>. 
1001 ;  Eur.  PAoen.  888,  See.),  except  that  as  the 
idea  of  spirits  distinctly  evil  and  rebellious,  hardly 
existed,  such  possession  Was  referred  to  the  will  of 
the  gods  or  to  the  vague  prevalence  of  an  "An). 
Neither  word  is  employed  in  this  sense  by  the 
LXX.,  but  in  our  Lord's  time  (as  is  seen,  for  ex- 
ample, constantly  in  Josephus)  the  belief  in  the 
possession  of  men  by  demons,  who  were  either  the 
souls  of  wicked  men  after  death,  or  evil  angels,  was 
thoroughly  established  among  all  the  Jews  with 
the  exception  of  the  Sadducees  alone.  With  regard 
to  the  frequent  mention  of  demoniacs  in  Scripture 
three  main  opinions  hare  been  started. 

I.  That  of  Strauss  and  the  mythical  school, 
which  makes  the  whole  account  merely  symbolic, 
without  basis  of  feet.  The  possession  of  the  devils 
is,  according  to  this  idea,  only  a  lively  symbol  of  the 
prevalence  of  evil  in  the  world,  the  casting  out  the 
devils  by  our  Lord  a  corresponding  symbol  of  His  con  • 
quest  over  that  evil  power  by  His  doctrine  and  His 
life.  The  notion  stands  or  falls  with  the  mythical 
theory  as  a  whole :  with  regard  to  the  special  form 
of  it,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  the  plain,  simple,  and 
prosaic  relation  of  the  facts  as  facts,  which,  what- 
ever might  be  conceived  as  possible  in  highly  poetic 
and  avowedly  figurative  passages,  would  make  their 
assertion  here  not  a  symbol  or  a  figure,  but  a  lie. 
It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  a  myth  or 
symbolic  fable  from.  Tacitus  or  Thucydidjs  in  their 
accounts  of  contemporary  history. 

H.  The  second  theory  is,  that  our  Lord  and 
the  Evangelists,  in  referring  to  demoniacal  pos- 
session, spoke  only  in  accommodation  to  the  general 
belief  of  the  Jews,  without  any  assertion  as  to  its 
truth  or  its  falsity.  It  is  concluded  that,  since 
the  symptoms  of  the  affliction  were  frequently 
those  of  bodily  disease  (as  dumbness,  Matt.  ix. 
32 ;  blindness,  Matt.  xii.  22 ;  epilepsy,  Mark  ix. 
17-27),  or  those  seen  in  cases  of  ordinary  in- 
sanity (as  in  Matt.  viii.  28;   Mark  r.  1-5), 


since  also  the  phrase  "  to  have  a  devil "  is  con- 
stantly used  in  connexion  with,  and  as  apparently 
equivalent  to,  "  to  be  mad "  (see  John  vii.  20, 
viii.  48,  x.  20,  and  perhaps  Matt.  xt.  18;  Luke 

vii.  33);  and  since,  lastly,  cases  of  demoniacal 
possession  are  not  known  to  occur  in  our  own 
days,  therefore  we  must  suppose  that  our  Lord 
spoke,  and  the  Evangelists  wrote,  in  accordance 
with  the  belief  of  the  time,  and  with  a  view  to 
be  clearly  understood,  especially  by  the  sufferers 
themselves,  but  that  the  demoniacs  were  merely 
persons  suffering  under  unusual  diseases  of  body 
and  mind. 

With  regard  to  this  theory  also,  it  must  be  re- 
marked that  it  does  not  accord  either  with  the 
general  principles  or  with  the  particular  language 
of  scripture.  Accommodation  is  possible  when,  in 
things  indifferent,  language  is  used  which,  although 
scientifically  or  etymologically  inaccurate,  yet  con- 
veys a  true  impression,  or  when,  in  things  not 
indifferent,  a  declaration  of  truth  (1  Cor.  iii.  1,  2), 
or  a  moral  law  (Matt.  xix.  8),  is  given,  true  or 
right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  imperfect,  because  of 
the  imperfect  progress  of  its  recipients.  But  cei- 
tainly  here  the  matter  was  not  indifferent.  The 
age  was  one  of  little  faith  and  great  superstition ; 
its  characteristic  the  acknowledgment  of  God  as  a 
distant  Lawgiver,  not  an  Inspirer  of  men's  hearts. 
This  superstition  in  things  of  far  less  moment  was 
denounced  by  our  Lord ;  can  it  be  supposed  that 
He  would  sanction,  and  the  Evangelists  be  per- 
mitted to  record  for  ever,  an  idea  in  itself  false, 
which  has  constantly  been  the  very  stronghold  of 
superstition?  Nor  teas  the  language  used  such 
as  can  be  paralleled  with  mere  conventional  ex- 
pression. There  is  no  harm  in  our  "  speaking  of 
certain  forms  of  madness  as  lunacy,  not  thereby 
implying  that  we  believe  the  moon  to  have  or  to 
have  had  any  influence  upon  them;  .  .  .  bat  if 
we  began  to  describe  the  cure  of  such  as  the  moon's 
ceasing  to  afflict  them,  or  if  a  physician  were 
solemnly  to  address  the  moon,  bidding  it  abstain 
from  injuring  his  patient,  there  would  be  here  a 
passjng  over  to  quite  a  different  region,  .  .  .  there 
would  be  that  gulf  between  our  thoughts  and  words 
in  which  the  essence  of  a  lie  consists.  Now  Christ 
does  everywhere  speak  such  language  as  this." 
(Trench  On  Miracles,  p.  153,  where  the  whole 
question  is  most  ably  treated.)  Nor  is  there,  in 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  the  least  indica- 
tion that  any  "  economy  "  of  teaching  was  employed 
on  account  of  the  "  hardness "  of  the  Jews' 
"  hearts."  Possession  and  its  cure  are  recorded 
plainly  and  simply ;  demoniacs  are  frequently  dis- 
tinguished from  those  afflicted  with  bodily  sickness 
(see  Mark  i.  32,  xvi.  17,  18;  Luke  vi.  17,  18), 
even,  it  would  seem,  from  the  epileptic  (o'eAip'ia- 
(ifuvot.  Matt.  iv.  24);  the  same  outward  signs 
are  sometimes  referred  to  possession,  sometimes 
merely  to  disease  (comp.  Matt.  iv.  24,  with  xvii. 
15;  Matt  xii.  22,  with  Mark  vii.  32,  &c.);  the 
demons  are  represented  as  speaking  in  their  own 
persons  with  superhuman  knowledge,"  and  acknow- 
ledging our  Lord  to  be,  not  as  the  Jews  generally 
called  him,  son  of  David,  but  Son  of  God  (Matt. 

viii.  29 ;  Mark  i.  24,  v.  7 ;  Luke  iv.  41,  &c.). 
All  these  things  speak  of  a  personal  power  of  evil, 

*  Compare  also  the  enso  of  the  damsel  with  the 
spirit  of  divination  (.nrtvpa  miSunx)  at  Fhilippi; 
where  also  the  power  of  the  ev'l  spirit  is  referred  to 
under  the  well-known  nainc  of  the  supposed  inspira- 
tion of  Delphi. 
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and,  if  in  any  case  they  refer  V>  what  we  might 
call  mere  disease,  they  at  any  rate  tell  us  of 
something  in  it  more  than  a  morbid  state  of  bodily 
organs  or  self-caused  derangement  of  mind.  Nor 
does  our  Lord  speak  of  demons  as  personal  spirits  of 
evil  to  the  multitode  alone,  but  in  His  secret  con- 
vernations  with  His  disciples,  declaring  the  means 
"  and  conditions  by  which  power  over  them  could  be 
exercised  (Matt.  xvii.  21).  Twice  also  He  dis- 
tinctly connects  demoniacal  possession  with  the 
power  of  the  evil  one ;  once  in  Luke  x.  18,  to  the 
seventy  disciples,  where  He  speaks  of  his  power  and 
theirs  over  demoniacs  as  a  "  fall  of  Satan,"  and 
again  in  Matt.  rii.  25-30,  when  He  was  accused  of 
casting  ont  demons  through  Beelzebub,  and,  instead 
of  giving  any  hint  that  the  possessed  were  not 
really  under  any  direct  and  personal  power  of  evil, 
He  uses  an  argument,  as  to  the  division  of  Satan 
against  himself,  which,  if  possession  be  unreal, 
becomes  inconclusive  and  almost  insincere.  Lastly, 
the  single  fact  recorded  of  the  entrance  of  the  de- 
mons at  Gadara  (Mark  v.  10-14)  into  the  herd  of 
svrine,k  and  the  effect  which  that  entrance  caused, 
is  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  notion  that  our  Lord 
and  the  Evangelists  do  not  assert  or  imply  any 
objective  reality  of  possession.  lb  the  face  of  this 
mass  of  evidence  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  how 
the  theory  can  be  reconciled  with  anything  like 
truth  of  scripture. 

But  besides  this  it  must  be  added,  that  to  any 
of  a  case  that  it  is  one  of  disease  or  insanity,  gives 
no  real  explanation  of  it  at  all ;  it  merely  refers  it 
to  a  class  of  cases  which  we  know  to  exist,  but 
gives  no  answer  to  the  further  question,  how  did 
the  disease  or  insanity  arise?  Even  in  disease, 
whenever  the  mind  acts  npon  the  body  (as  e.  g. 
in  nervous  disorders,  epilepsy,  &c.)  the  mere  de- 
rangement of  the  physical  organs  is  not  the  whole 
cause  of  the  evil;  there  is  a  deeper  one  lying 
in  the  mind.  Insanity  may  indeed  arise,  in  some 
cases,  from  the  physical  injury  or  derangement 
of  those  bodily  organs  through  which  the  mind 
exercises  its  powers,  but  far  ottener  it  appears  to 
be  due  to  metaphysical  causes,  acting  upon  and 
disordering  the  mind  itself.  In  all  cases  where  the 
evil  lies  not  in  the  body  but  in  the  mind,  to  call  it 
"  only  disease  or  insanity  "  is  merely  to  state  the 
fact  of  the  disorder,  and  give  up  all  explanation  of 
its  cause.  It  is  an  assumption,  therefore,  which 
requires  proof,  that,  amidst  the  many  inexplicable 
phenomena  of  mental  and  physical  disease  in  our 
own  days,  there  are  none  in  which  one  gifted  with 
"  discernment  of  spirits  "  might  sse  signs  of  what 
the  Scripture  calls  "  possession." 

The  truth  is,  that  here,  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances, the  Bible,  without  contradicting  ordinary 
experience,  yet  advances  to  a  region  whither  human 
science  cannot  follow.  As  generally  it  connects 
the  existence  of  mental  and  bodily  suffering  in  the 
world  with  the  introduction  of  moral  corruption  by 
the  Fall,  and  refers  the  power  of  moral  evil  to  a 
spiritual  and  personal  source ;  so  also  it  asserts  the 
•  existence  of  inferior  spirits  of  evil,  and  it  refers 
certain  cases  of  bodily  and  mental  disease  to  the 
influence  which  they  are  permitted  to  exercise 
directly  over  the  soul  and  indirectly  over  the  body. 
Inexplicable  to  us  this  influence  certainly  is,  as  all 


*  It  Is  almost  needless  to  refer  to  the  subterfuges  of 
interpretatioi  by  which  the  force  of  this  fact  is  evaded. 

•  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  almost  all  the  cases  of 
demoniac possesion  are  recorded  as  occurring  among 
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action  of  spirit  on  spirit  is  found  to  be;  but  no  qne 
can  pronounce  A  priori  whether  it  be  impossible  or 
improbable,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  eviscerate 
the  strong  expressions  of  Scripture  in  order  to 
reduce  its  declarations  to  a  level  with  our  own 
ignorance. 

III.  We  are  led,  therefore,  to  the  ordinary  and 
literal  interpretation  of  these  passages,  that  there 
are  evil  spirits  [Demons],  subjects  of  the  Evil 
One,  who,  in  the  days  of  the  Lord  Himself  and  His 
ApostleB  especially,  were  permitted  by  God  to 
exercise  a  direct  influence  over  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  certain  men.  This  influence  is  clearly  distin- 
guished from  the  ordinary  power  of  corruption  and 
temptation  wielded  by  Satan  through  the  permis- 
sion of  God.  [Satan.]  Its  relation  to  it,  indeed, 
appears  to  be  exactly  that  of  a  miracle  to  God's 
ordinary  Providence,  or  of  special  prophetic  inspira- 
tion to  the  ordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Both  (that  is)  are  actuated  by  the  same  general 
principles,  and  tend  to  the  same  general  object; 
but  the  former  is  a  special  and  direct  manifestation 
of  that  which  is  worked  out  in  the  latter  by  a  long 
course  of  indirect  action.  The  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  possession  is  the  complete  or  incomplete 
loss  of  the  sufferer's  reason  or  power  of  will ;  his 
actions,  his  words,  and  almost  his  thoughts  are 
mastered  by  the  evil  spirit  (Mark  i.  24,  v.  7. 
Acts  xix.  15),  till  his  personality  seems  to  be 
destroyed,  or,  if  not  destroyed,  so  overborne  as  to 
produce  the  consciousness  of  a  twofold  will  within 
him,  like  that  sometimes  felt  in  a  dream.  In  the 
ordinary  temptations  and  assaults  of  Satan,  the 
will  itself  yields  consciously,  aud  by  yielding  gra- 
dually assumes,  without  losing  its  apparent  free- 
dom of  action,  the  characteristics  of  the  Satanic 
nature.  It  is  solicited,  urged,  and  persuaded  against 
the  strivings  of  grace,  but  not  overborne. 

Still,  however,  possession  is  only  the  special  and, 
as  it  were,  miraculous  form  of  the  "  law  of  sin  in 
the  members,"  the  power  of  Satan  over  the  heart 
itself,  recognised  by  St.  Paul  as  an  indwelling  and 
agonising  power  (Rom.  vii.  21-24).  Nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  it  was  rendered  possible  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  consent  of  the  sufferer  to 
temptation  and  to  sin.  That  it  would  be  most 
probable  in  those  who  yielded  to  sensual  tempta- 
tions may  easily  be  conjectured  from  general  obser- 
vation of  the  tyranny  of  a  habit  of  sensual  indul- 
gence.0 The  cases  of  the  habitually  lustful,  the 
opium-eater,  and  the  drunkard  (especially  when 
struggling  in  the  last  extremity  of  delirium  tre- 
mens) bear,  as  has  been  often  noticed,  many  marks 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Scriptural  possession. 
There  is  in  them  physical  disease,  but  there  is  often 
something  more.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the 
state  of  possession,  although  bo  awful  in  its  wretched 
sense  of  demoniacal  tyranny,  yet,  from  the  very 
fact  of  that  consciousness,  might  be  leas  hopeless 
and  more  capable  of  instant  cure  than  the  delibe- 
rate hardness  of  wilful  sin.  The  spirit  might  still 
retain  marks  of  its  original  purity,  although 
through  the  flesh  and  the  demoniac  power  acting 
by  the  flesh  it  was  enslaved.  Here  also  the  ob- 
servation of  the  suddenness  and  completeness  of 
conversion,  seen  in  cases  of  sensualism,  compared 
with  the  greater  difficulty  in  cases  of  more  refined 

the  rude  and  half-Gentile  population  of  Galilee.  * 
St.  John,  writing  mainly  of  the  ministry  in  Juries,  • 
mentions  none. 
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and  spiritual  sin,  tends  to  confirm  the  record  of 
Scripture. 

It  was  but  natural  thai  the  power  of  evil  should 
show  itself,  in  more  open  and  direct  hostility  than 
ever,  in  the  age  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  when 
its  time  was  short.  It  was  natural  also  that  it 
should  take  the  special  form  of  possession  in  an 
age  of  such  unprecedented  and  brutal  sensuality  as 
that  which  preceded  His  coming,  and  continued 
till  the  leaven  of  Christianity  was  felt.  Nor  was 
it  less  natural  that  it  should  have  died  away  gra- 
dually before  the  great  direct,  and  still  greater 
indirect  influence  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  early  fathers  (as  Just.  Mart.  Dial.  e. 
Truph.  p.  311  B.;  TertuUian,  Apol.  23,  37,  43) 
alluding  to  its  existence  as  a  common  thing,  men- 
tioning the  attempts  of  Jewish  exorcism  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah  as  occasionally  successful  (see 
Matt.  zii.  27 ;  Acts  xix.  13),  but  especially  dwell- 
ing on  the  power  of  Christian  exorcism  to  cast  it 
out  from  the  country  as  a  test  of  the  truth  of 
7  the  Gospel,  and  as  one  well-known  benefit  which 
it  already  conferred  on  the  empire.  By  degrees 
the  mention  is  less  and  less  frequent,  till  the  very 
idea  is  lost  or  perverted. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Scriptural  notices 
of  possession.  That  round  the  Jewish  notion  of 
it  there  grew  up,  in  that  noted  age  of  superstition, 
many  foolish  and  evil  practices,  and  much  super- 
stition as  to  fumigations,  &c.  (comp.  Tob.  viii.  1-3 ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  o.  2  §5),  of  the  "  vagabond 
exorcists"  (see  Acts  xix.  13)  is  obvious  and  would 
be  inevitable.  It  is  clear  that  Scripture  does  not  in 
the  least  sanction  or  even  condescend  to  notice  such 
things ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  Old  Testament 
(see  Lev.  xix.  31 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  7,  &c. ;  2  K.  ni. 
6,  xxiii.  24,  &c.)  as  well  as  in  the  New,  it  recog- 
nises possession  as  a  real  and  direct  power  of  evil 
spirits  upon  the  heart.  [A.  B.] 

DEMOPHON  (An/u^Sr),  -a  Syrian  general 
in  Palestine  under  Antiochus  V.  Eupator  (2  Maec. 
xii.  2). 

DENAHIUS  (Snrifuw;  denarius ;  A.  V. 
"penny,"  Matt,  xviii.  28,  xx.  2,  9, 13,  xxii.  19; 
Mark  vi.  37,  xii.  15,  xiv.  5 ;  Luke  vii.  41,  x.  35, 
xx.  24 ;  John  vi.  7,  xii.  5 ;  Rev.  vi.  6),  a  Roman 
silver  coin,  in  the  time  of  Our  Saviour  and  the 
Apostles.  It  took  its  name  from  its  being  first 
equal  to  ten  "asses,"  a  number  afterwards  in- 
creased to  sixteen.  The  earliest  specimens  are  of 
about  the  commencement  of  the  2nd  century  B.C. 
From  this  time  it  was  the  principal  silver  coin  of 
the  commonwealth.  It  continued  to  hold  the  same 
position  under  the  Empire  until  long  after  the  close 
of  the  New  Testament  Canon.  In  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus eighty-four  denarii  were  struck  from  the 
pound  of  silver,  which  would  make  the  standard 
weight  about  60-  grs.  This  Nero  reduced  by  striking 
ninety-six  from  the  pound,  which  would  give  a 
standard  weight  of  about  52-  grs.,  results  confirmed 
by  the  coins  of  the  periods,  which  are,  however,  not 
exactly  true  to  the  standard.  The  drachm  of  the 
Attic  talent,  which  from  the  reign  of  Alexander 
until  the  Roman  domination,  was  the  most  import- 
ant Greek  standard,  had,  by  gradual  reduction, 
become  equal  to  the  denarius  of  Augustus,  so  that 
the  two  coins  came  to  be  regarded  as  identical. 
•  Under  the  same  emperor  the  Roman  coin  super- 
seded the  Greek,  and  many  of  the  few  cities  which 
yet  struck  silver  money,  took  for  it  the  form  and 
general  character  of  the  denarius  and  of  its  half  the 


quinarius.  In  Palestine  in  the  N.  T.  period,  we 
learn  from  numismatic  evidence  that  denarii  must 
have  mainly  formed  the  silver  currency.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  in  the  N.  T.  by  tpaxp-ti  »nd 
bpyvpiov,  both  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  piece  of  sil- 
ver, weare  to  understand  the  denarius  [Drachma; 
Silver,  piece  of].  The  tltpaxjuy  of  the  tribute 
(Matt.  xvii.  24)  was  probably  in  the  time  of  Our 
Saviour  not  a  cm-rent  coin,  like  the  arm-bp  men- 
tioned in  the  same  passage  (ver.  27).  [Money.] 
From  the  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard 
it  would  seem  that  a  denarius  was  then  the  ordi- 
nary pay  for  a  day's  labour  (Matt.  xx.  2,  4,  7,  9, 
10,  13).  The  term  dmariia  aureus  (PBn.  xxxiv. 
17,  xxxvii.  3)  is  probably  a  corrupt  designation  for 
the  aureus  (mmmut):  in  the  N.  T.  the  denarius 
proper  is  always  intended.  (See  Money,  and 
Diet,  of  Ant.  Denarius.)  [R.  S.  P.] 


Dennriim  of  Tiberius. 


C*T.  Tl  CAESAR  DIVI  AVG  V  AVQVSTVS.  Hud  of  Tlberiue. 
Uuroite,  to  the  right  (M.tt.  Mil.  U,  SO,  11).  Bet.  PONT1F 
MAXIM  Sealed  female  Sgme  to  the  right. 

DEPOSIT  (jni?B ;  vo/mMikh,  xap<ucaTafM«M|  i 
depositum),  the  arrangement  by  which  one  man 
kept  at  another's  request  the  property  of  the  latter, 
until  demanded  back,  was  one  common  to  all  the 
nations  of  antiquity ;  and  the  dishonest  dealing  with 
such  trusts  is  marked  by  profane  writers  with  ex- 
treme reprobation  (Herod,  vi.  86 ;  Juv.  xiii.  199, 
&c. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  7,  §38 ;  de  B.J.  iv.  8,  §5, 
7).  Even  our  Saviour  seems  (Luke  xvi.  12)  to 
allude  to  conduct  in  such  cases  as  a  test  of  honesty.* 
In  later  times,  when  no  banking  system  was  as 
yet  devised,  shrines  were  often  used  for  the  custody 
of  treasure  (2  Mace.  iii.  10,  12,  15;  Xeuoph.  Anab. 
v.  3,  §7 ;  Cic.  Legg.  ii.  16 ;  Plut.  Lys.  c.  18) ;  but, 
especially  among  an  agricultural  people,  the  exi- 
gencies of  war  and  other  causes  of  absence  must 
often  have  rendered  such  a  deposit,  especially  as 
regards  animals,  an  owner's  only  course.  Nor  was 
the  custody  of  such  property  burdensome ;  for,  the 
use  of  it  was  no  doubt,  so  far  as  that  was  consistent 
with  its  unimpaired  restoration,  allowed  to  the  de- 
positary, which  office  also  no  one  was  compelled  to 
accept.  The  articles  specified  by  the  Mosaic  law 
are,  (1.)  "  money  or  stuff ;"  and  (2.)  "  an  ass,  or  an 
ox,  or  a  sheep,  or  any  beast."  The  first  case  was 
viewed  as  only  liable  to  loss  by  theft  (probably  for 
loss  by  accidental  fire,  &c,  no  compensation  could 
be  claimed),  and  the  thief,  if  found,  was  to  pay 
double,  i.  e.,  probably  to  compensate  the  owner  s 
loss,  and  the  unjust  suspicion  thrown  on  the  depo- 
sitary. If  no  theft  could  be  proved,  the  depositary 
was  to  swear  before  the  judges  that  he  had  not  ap- 
propriated the  article,  and  then  was  quit.*  In  the 
second,  if  the  beast  were  to  "  die  or  be  hurt,  or 

•  Such  Is  probably  the  meaning  of  the  words 
iv  ry  aAAoTptet  wlcttxh.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that, 
in  the  parable  of  the  talents,  the  "  slothful  servant " 
affects  to  consider  himself  as  a  mere  depotitariua,  in 
tho  words  toe  fj(e«  rb  aov  (Matt.  xxv.  25). 

k  The  Hebrew  expression  th  DK>  Ex.  ixii.  8, 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "  to  ace  whether,"  is  a  common 
form  ttla  jurandi. 
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driven  away,  no  man  seeing  it," — accidents  to  which 
beasts  at  pasture  were  easily  liable, — the  depositary 
was  to  purge  himself  by  a  similar  oath.  (Such 
oaths  are  probably  alluded  to  Ueb.  vi.  16,  as  "  an 
end  of  all  strife.")  In  case,  however,  the  animal 
were  stolen,  the  depositary  was  liable  to  restitution, 
which  probably  was  necessary  to  prevent  collusive 
theft.  If  it  were  torn  by  a  wild  beast,  some  proof 
was  easily  producible,  and,  in  that  case,  no  restitu- 
tion was  due  (Ex.  rrii.  7-13).  In  case  of  a  false 
oath  so  taken,  the  perjured  person,  besides  making 
restitution,  was  to  "  add  the  fifth  part  more  there- 
to," to  compensate  the  one  injured,  and  to  "  bring 
a  ram  for  a  trespass-offering  unto  the  Lord  "  (Lev. 
vi.  5,  6).  In  the  book  of  Tobit  (v.  3)  a  written 
acknowledgment  of  a  deposit  is  mentioned  (i.  14 
(17),  iv.  20  (21)  ).  This,  however,  merely  facili- 
tated the  proof  of  the  fact  of  the  original  deposit, 
leaving  the  law  untouched.  The  Mishna  (Baba 
Metzia,  c  iii.,  Shebuoth,  v.  1),  shows  that  the  law 
of  the  oath  of  purgation  in  such  cases  continued  in 
force  among  the  later  Jews.  Michaelia  on  the 
laws  of  Hoses,  ch.  162,  may  be  consulted  on  this 
subject.  [U.  H.] 

DER'BE  (A4>j8ij,  Acts  xiv.  20,  21,  zvi.  1 ; 
Eth.  AtpfSaios,  Acts  xx.  4).  The  exact  position  of 
this  town  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  its  ge- 
neral situation  is  undoubted.  It  was  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  great  upland  plain  of  LrCAONIA,  which 
stretches  from  IOONIUM  eastwards  along  the  north 
side  of  the  chain  of  Taurus.  It  must  have  been 
somewhere  near  the  place  where  the  pass  called  the 
Cilician  Gates  opened  a  way  from  the  low  plain  of 
Cilicia  to  the  table-land  of  the  interior ;  and  pro- 
bably it  was  a  stage  upon  the  great  road  which 
passed  this  way.  It  appears  that  Cicero  went 
through  Derbe  on  his  route  from  Cilicia  to  Ico- 
nium  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  73).  Such  was  St.  Paul's 
route  on  his  second  missionary  journey  (Acts  xv. 
41,  xvi.  1,  2),  and  probably  also  on  the  third 
(xviii.  23,  xix.  1).  In  his  first  journey  (xiv.  20, 
21)  he  approached  from  the  other  side,  viz.,  from 
Iconium,  in  consequence  of  persecution  in  that 
place  and  at  Lystra.  No  incidents  are  recorded 
as  having  happened  at  Derbe.  In  harmony  with 
this,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  enumeration  of 
places  2  Tim.  iii.  11.  "In  the  apostolic  history 
Lystra  and  Derbe  are  commonly  mentioned  toge- 
ther :  in  the  quotation  from  the  epistle,  Lystra  is 
mentioned  and  not  Derbe.  The  distinction  is  accu- 
rate ;  for  St.  Paul  is  here  enumerating  his  persecu- 
tions "  (Paley ,  .Bora*  Pavlmae,  in  he.). 

Three  sites  have  been  assigned  to  Derbe.  (1.)  By 
Col.  Leake  (Asia  Motor,  101),  it  was  supposed  to 
be  at  £m-bir*Kilisseh,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kara- 
dagh,  a  remarkable  volcanic  mountain  which  rises 
from  the  Lycaonian  plain ;  but  this  is  almost  cer- 
tainly the  site  of  Lystra.  (2.)  In  Kiepert's  Map, 
Derbe  is  marked  farther  to  the  east,  at  a  spot 
where  there  are  ruins,  and  which  is  in  the  line  of  a 
Roman  road.  (3.)  Hamilton  (Researches  in  Asia 
Minor,  ii.  313)  and  Texier  (Asie  Minevre,  ii.  129, 
130)  are  disposed  to  place  it  at  Divle,  a  little  to 
the  S.W.  of  the  last  position  and  nearer  to  the  roots 
of  Taurus.  In  favour  of  this  view  there  is  the 
important  fact  that  Steph.  Bp.  says  that  the  place 
was  sometimes  called  AcXj9f  la,  which  in  the  Ly- 
caonian language  (see  Acts  xiv.  11)  meant  a 
"juniper  tree."  Moreover,  he  speaks  of  a  Xt/iV 
here,  which  (as  Leake  and  the  French  translators 
of  Strabo  suggest)  ought  probably  to  he  Xlfirri  j 
and  if  this  is  correct,  the  requisite  condition  is  sa- 


tisfied by  the  proximity  of  the  Lake  Ak  (J  67. 
Wieseler  (Chronol.  der  Apost.  Zeitalter,  p.  24) 
takes  the  same  view,  though  he  makes  too  much  of 
the  possibility  that  St.  Paul,  on  his  second  journey, 
travelled  by  a  minor  pass  to  the  W.  of  the  Cilician 
Gates.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why  Winer  (Beal- 
wBrterbuch,  s.  v.)  states  that  Derbe  was  "  S.  of  Ico- 
nium and  S.E.  of  Lystra." 

Strabo  places  Derbe  at  the  edge  of  Isauria ;  but 
in  the  Synecdemu  of  Hierocles  (Wesseling,  p.  675, 
where  the  word  is  Af'p/3w)  it  is  placed,  as  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  Lycaonia.  The  boundaries 
of  then  districts  were  not  very  exactly  defined. 
The  whole  neighbourhood,  to  the  sea-coast  of 
Cilicia,  was  notorious  for  robbery  and  piracy. 
Antipater,  the  friend  of  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  xiii.  73)  was 
the  bandit  chieftain  of  Lycaonia.  Amyntas,  king  of 
Galatia  (successor  of  Deiotarus  II.),  murdered  An- 
tipater and  incorporated  his  dominions  with  his  own. 
Under  the  Roman  provincial  government  Derbe 
was  at  first  placed  in  a  corner  of  Cappadoci a  ; 
but  other  changes  were  subsequently  made.  [Ga- 
latia.] Derbe  does  not  seem  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  Byzantine  writers.  Leake  says  (102)  that  its 
bishop  was  a  suffragan  of  the  metropolitan  of  Ico- 
nium. [J.  S.  H.] 

DESEBT,  a  word  which  is  sparingly  em- 
ployed in  the  A.  V.  to  translate  four  Hebrew  terms, 
of  which  three  are  essentially  different  in  significa- 
tion. A  "desert,"  in  the  sense  which  is  ordi- 
narily attached  to  the  word,  is  a  vast,  burning, 
sandy,*  plain,  alike  destitute  of  trees  and  of  water. 
This  idea  is  probably  derived  from  the  deserts  of 
Africa — that,  for  example,  which  is  overlooked  by 
the  Pyramids,  and  witii  which  many  travellers  are 
familiar.  But  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that 
no  such  region  as  this  is  ever  mentioned  iu  tile  Bible 
as  having  any  connexion  with  the  history  of  the 
Israelites,  either  their  wanderings  or  their  settled 
existence.  With  regard  to  the  sand,  the  author  of 
"  Sinai  and  Palestine"  has  given  the  fullest  correction 
to  this  popular  error,  and  has  shown  that  "  sand  is 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule  of  the  Arabian  * 
desert"  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  (S.  #  P.,  8,  9, 
64).  And  as  to  the  other  features  of  a  desert,  cer- 
tainly the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  is  no  plain,  but  a 
region  extremely  variable  in  height,  and  diversified, 
even  at  this  day,  by  oases  and  valleys  of  verdure 
and  vegetation,  and  by  frequent  wells,  which  were 
all  probably  far  more  abundant  in  those  earlier 
times  than  they  now  are.  This  however  will  be 
more  appropriately  discussed  under  the  head  of 
Wilderness  of  the  Wanderings.  Here,  it  it 
simply  necessary  to  show  that  the  words  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  by  "  desert,"  when  used  in  the  histo- 
rical books,  denoted  definite  localities;  and  that 
those  localities  do  not  answer  to  the  common  con- 
ception of  a  "  desert." 

1.  AkAbah  (n3Tjf).  The  root  of  this  word, 
according  to  Gesenius  (Thes.  10661,  is  Arab,  3Jjf 

to  be  dried  up  as  with  heat;  and  it  has  been 
already  shown  that  when  used,  as  it  invariably  is 
in  the  historical  and  topographical  records  of  the 
Bible,  with  the  definite  article,  it  means  that  very 
depressed  and  enclosed  region — the  deepest  and  , 
the  hottest  chasm  in  the  world — the  sunken  valley 
north  and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  more  parti- 
cularly the  former.  [Arabah.]    True,  in  the  pre- 


*  "  The  sea  of  sand."  See  Coleridge's  parable  on 
Mystics  and  Mysticism  (Aids  to  Rtji.  Conclusion.) 
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tent  depopulated  and  neglected  state  of  Palestine 
the  Jordan  valley  is  as  arid  and  desolate  a  region 
is  can  be  met  with,  bat  it  was  not  always  so.  On 
the  contrary,  we  hare  direct  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  when  the  Israelites  were  flourishing,  and  later 
in  the  Koman  times,  the  case  was  emphatically  the 
reverse.  Jericho,  "  the  city  of  Palm  trees,"  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  valley,  Bethshean  at  the  upper, 
and  Phasaelis  in  the  centre,  were  famed  both  in 
Jewish  and  profane  history  for  the  luxuriance  of 
their  vegetation  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  §2 ;  xvi.  5,  §2 ; 
Bethshean;  Jericho).  When  the  abundant 
water-resources  of  the  valley  were  properly  hus- 
banded and  distributed,  the  tropical  heat  caused 
not  barrenness  but  tropical  fertility,  and  here 
grew  the  balsam,  the  sugar-cane,  and  other  plants 
requiring  great  heat,  but  also  rich  soil,  for  then- 
culture.  Arabah  in  the  sense  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  is  translated  by  the  word  "desert"  only 
in  Ez.  xlvii.  8.  In  a  mora  general  sense  of  waste, 
deserted  country — a  meaning  easily  suggested  by 
the  idea  of  excessive  heat  contained  in  the  root — 
"  Desert,"  as  the  rendering  of  Arabah,  occurs  in 
the  prophets  and  poetical  books ;  as  Is.  xxxv.  1,  6, 
xl.  3,  xli.  19,  U.  3;  Jer.  ii.  6,  v.  6,  xvii.6, 1.  12; 
but  this  general  sense  is  never  found  in  the  his- 
torical books.  In  these,  to  repeat  once  more, 
Arabah  always  denotes  the  Jordan  valley,  the 
Ghor  of  the  modern  Arabs.  Professor  Stanley 
proposes  to  use  "desert"  as  the  translation  of 
Arabah  whenever  it  occurs,  and  though  not  exactly 
suitable,  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  a  better  word. 

2.  But  if  Arabah  gives  but  little  support  to  the 
ordinary  conception  of  a  "  desert,"  still  less  does 
the  other  word  which  our  translators  have  most 
frequently  rendered  by  it.  Midbar  03"ID)  is 
accurately  the  "  pasture  ground,"  deriving  its 
name  from  a  root  dabar  (lyi),  " 10  drive,"  signi- 
ficant of  the  pastoral  custom  of  driving  the  flocks 
out  to  feed  in  the  morning,  and  home  again  at 
j  night ;  and  therein  analogous  to  the  German  word 
trift,  which  is  similarly  derived  from  treibm,  to 
drive.  With  regard  to  the  Wilderness  of  the 
Wanderings — for  which  Midbar  is  almost  inva- 
-  riably  used — this  signification  is  most  appropriate ; 
for  we  must  never  forget  that  the  Israelites  had 
flocks  and  herds  with  them  during  the  whole  of 
their  passage  to  the  Promised  Land.  They  had 
them  when  they  left  Egypt  (Ex.  x.  26,  xii.  38), 
they  had  them  at  Hazeroth,  the  middle  point 
of  the  wanderings  (Num.  xi.  22),  and  some  of 
the  tribes  possessed  them  in  large  numbers  im- 
mediately before  the  transit  of  the  Jordan  (Num. 
xxxii.  1).  Midbar  is  not  often  rendered  by  "de- 
sert "  in  the  A.  V.  Its  usual  and  certainly  more 
appropriate  translation  is  "  wilderness,"  a  word  in 
which  the  idea  of  vegetation  is  present.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  Wilderness  of  the  Wanderings  the  word 
"desert"  occurs  as  the  rendering  of  Midbar,  in 
Ex.  iii.  1,  3,  xix.  2 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  15,  16 ;  and 
■  in  more  than  one  of  these  it  is  evidently  employed 
for  the  sake  of  euphony  merely. 

Midbar  is  most  frequently  used  for  those  tracts 
of  waste  land  which  lie  beyond  the  cultivated 
ground  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Palestine,  and  Which  are 
a  very  familiar  feature  to  the  traveller  in  that 
country.  In  spring  these  tracts  are  covered  with 
s  rich  green  verdure  of  turf,  and  small  shrubs  and 
herbs  of  various  kinds.  But  at  the  end  of  summer 
the  herbage  withers,  the  turf  dries  up  and  is  pow- 
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dered  thick  with  the  dust  of  the  chalky  soil  and 
the  whole  has  certainly  a  most  dreary  aspect.  An 
example  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  hills  through 
which  the  path  from  Bethany  to  Jericho  pursues 
its  winding  descent.  In  the  spring  so  abundant  is 
the  pasturage  of  these  hills,  that  they  are  the 
resort  of  the  flocks  from  Jerusalem  on  the  one 
hand  and  Jericho  on  the  other,  and  even  from 
the  Arabs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan.  And 
even  in  the  month  of  September — when  the  writer 
made  this  journey — though  the  turf  was  only 
visible  on  close  inspection,  more  than  one  large 
flock  of  goats  and  sheep  wss  browsing,  scattered 
over  the  slopes,  or  stretched  out  in  a  long  even 
line  like  a  regiment  of  soldiers.*  A  striking 
example  of  the  same  thing,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  waste  pasture  land  gradually  melts 
into  the  cultivated  fields,  is  seen  in  making  one's 
way  up  through  the  mountains  of  Benjamin,  due 
west,  from  Jericho  to  Muhhmas  or  Jeba.  These 
Midbars  seem  to  have  borne  the  name  of  the  town 
to  which  they  were  most  contiguous,  for  example 
Bethaven  (in  the  region  last  referred  to) ;  Ziph, 
Moon,  and  Paran,  in  the  south  of  Judah ;  Gibeon, 
Jeruel,  &c.  &c 

In  the  poetical  books  "desert"  is  found  as  the 
translation  of  Midbar  in  Dent  xxxii  10;  Job'xxiv. 
5 ;  Is.  xxi.  1 ;  Jer.  xxv.  24. 

3.  Chab'bah  (na"in).  This  word  is  perhaps 
related  to  Arabah,  with  the  substitution  of  one 
guttural  for  another  f  at  any  rate  it  appears  to  have 
the  same  force,  of  dryness,  and  thence  of  desola- 
tion. It  does  not  occur  in  any  historical  passages. 
It  is  rendered  "desert"  in  Ps.  cii.  6;  Is.  xlviii. 
21 ;  Ezek.  xiii.  4.  The  term  commonly  employed 
for  it  in  the  A.  V.  is  "  waste  places '  or  "  deso- 
lation." 

4.  JesbIhon  This  word  in  the  his- 
torical books  is  used  with  the  definite  article,  appa- 
rently to  denote  the  waste  tracts  on  both  sides  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  treated  as  a 
proper  name  in  the  A.  V.  [Jeshimon  ;  Beth- 
jesimoth.]  Without  the  article  it  occurs  in  a 
few  passsges  of  poetry;  in  the  following  of  which 
it  is  rendered  "  desert.  Ps.  lxxviii.  40  ;  cvi.  14 ; 
Is.  xliii.  19,  20.  [G.] 

DEB'S AU(Ae<r<roo<;  Alex.  A«r<roo«J;  Dessau), 
a  village  (not  "  town ;"  <r<*M>>,  castellam)  at  which 
Nicanor's  army  was  once  encamped  during  his 
campaign  with  Judas  (2  Mace.  xiv.  16).  There  is 
no  mention  of  it  in  the  account  of  these  transac- 
tions in  1  Mace,  or  in  Josephus.  Ewold  conjec- 
tures that  it  may  have  been  Adasa  (Gtsch.  iv. 
368,  note). 

Vat.  and  Alex.  'ParyovfjA. ; 
Dehuel),  father  of  Eliasaph,  the  "  captain  "  (N'tW) 
of  the  tribe  of  Gad  at  the  time  of  the  number- 
ing of  the  people  at  Sinai  (Num.  i.  14,  vii.  42, 
47,  x.  20).  The  same  man  is  mentioned  again  in 
ii.  14,  but  here  the  name  appears  as  Reuel,  owing 
to  an  interchange  of  the  two  very  similar  Hebrew 
letters  *i  and  -|.  In  this  latter  passage  the  Sama- 
ritan, Arabic  and  Vulg.  retain  the  D;  the  LXX., 
as  in  the  other  places,  has  K.    [Repel.]  Which 


b  This  practice  is  not  peculiar  to  Palestine.  Mr. 
Blaltosley  observed  It  in  Algeria ;  and  gives  the  reason 
for  it,  namely,  a  more  systematic,  and  therefore  com- 
plete, consumption  of  the  scanty  herbage.  (Four 
Month,  in  Algvia,  (03.) 
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of  the  two  was  really  his  Dame  we  have  no  means 
of  deciding. 

DEUTERONOMY  (Dna'in  n^K.orD'W, 
so  called  from  the  first  words  of  the  book ;  Aevre- 
poviiuor,  as  being  a  repetition  of  the  Law ;  Deule- 
romum :  called  also  by  the  later  Jews  rrtfl  fUE'O 

and  rrtrrain  tbd). 

T  V** 

A.  Contents.  The  Book  consists  chiefly  of  three 
discourses  delivered  by  Moses  shortly  before  his 
death.  They  were  spoken  to  all  Israel  in  the  plains 
of  Moab  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  (i.  1),  in 
the  eleventh  month  of  the  last  year  of  their  wan- 
derings, the  fortieth  year  after  their  exodus  from 
Egypt  (i.  3). 

Subjoined  to  these  discourses  are  the  Song  of 
Moses,  the  Blessing  of  Moses,  and  the  story  of  his 
death. 

I.  The  first  discourse  (i.  1 — iv.  40).  After  a 
brief  historical  introduction,  the  speaker  recapitu- 
lates the  chief  events  of  the  last  40  years  in  the 
wilderness,  and  especially  those  events  which  had 
the  most  immediate  bearing  on  the  entry  of  the 
people  into  the  promised  land.  He  enumerates  the 
contests  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  with  the 
various  tribes  who  came  in  their  way,  and  in  which 
their  success  had  always  depended  upon  their  obe- 
dience :  and  reminds  them  of  the  exclusion  from 
the  promised  land,  first  of  the  former  generation 
because  they  bad  been  disobedient  in  the  matter  of 
the  spies,  and  next  of  himself  with  whom  the  Lord 
was  wroth  for  their  sakes  (ih.  26).  On  the  appeal 
to  the  witness  of  this  past  history  is  then  based  an 
earnest  and  powerful  exhortation  to  obedience :  and 
especially  a  warning  against  idolatry  as  that  which 
had  brought  God's  judgment  upon  them  in  times 
past  (iv.  3),  and  would  bring  yet  sorer  punishment 
in  the  future  (iv.  26-28).  To  this  discourse  is 
appended  a  brief  notice  of  the  severing  of  the  three 
cities  of  refuge  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  (iv. 
41-43). 

II.  The  second  discourse  is  introduced  like  the 
first  by  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  delivered  (iv.  44-49).  It  extends  from 
chap.  v.  1 — xxvi.  19,  and  contains  a  recapitula- 
tion, with  some  modifications  and  additions,  of  the 
Law  already  given  on  Mount  Sinai.  Yet  it  is  not 
bare  recapitulation,  or  naked  enactment,  but  every 
word  shows  the  heart  of  the  lawgiver  full  at  once  of 
zeal  for  God  and  of  the  most  fervent  desire  for  the 
welfare  of  his  nation.  It  is  the  Father  no  less  than 
the  Legislator  who  speaks.  And  whilst  obedience 
and  life  are  throughout  bound  up  together,  it  is 
the  obedience  of  a  loving  heart,  not  a  service  of 
formal  constraint  which  is  the  burden  of  his  exhor- 
tations. The  following  are  the  principal  heads  of 
discourse:  (a.)  He  begins  with  that  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  whole  Mosaic  code, — the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  impressively  repeats  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  given  (v.  1 — vi.  3). 
(6.)  Then  follows  an  exposition  of  the  spirit  of  the 
First  Table.  The  love  of  Jehovah  who  has  done 
so  great  things  for  them  (vi.),  and  the  utter  up- 
rooting of  all  idol-worship  (vii.)  are  the  points 
chiefly  insisted  upon.  But  they  are  also  reminded 
that  if  idolatry  be,  a  snare  on  the  one  hand,  so  is 
self-righteousness  on  the  other  (viii.  10  ffx.),  and 
therefore  lest  they  should  be  lifted  up,  the  speaker 
enters  at  length  on  the  history  of  their  past  rebel- 
lions (ix.  7,  22-24),  and  especially  of  their  sin  in 
the  matter  of  the  golden  calf  (ix.  9-21).  The  true 
nature  of  obedience  is  again  emphatically  urged  (x. 


12 — xi.  32),  and  the  great  motives  to  obedience  set 
forth  in  God's  love  and  mercy  to  them  as  a  people 
(x.  15,  21,  22),  as  also  his  signal  punishment  of 
the  rebellious  (xi.  3-6).  The  blessing  and  the  curse 
(xi.  26-32)  are  further  detailed,  (c.)  From  the 
general  spirit  in  which  the  Law  should  be  observed, 
Moses  passes  on  to  the  several  enactments.  Even 
these  are  introduced  by  a  solemn  charge  to  the 
people  to  destroy  all  objects  of  idolatrous  worship 
in  the  land  (xii.  1-3).  They  are  upon  the  whole 
arranged  systematically.  We  have  (1.)  first  the 
laws  touching  religion  (xii. — xvi.  17)  ;  (2.)  then 
those  which  are  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernment and  the  executive  (xvi.  18 — xxi.  23); 
and  (3.)  lastly  those  which  concern  the  private  and 
social  life  of  the  people  (xxii.  1 — xxvi.  19).  The 
whole  are  framed  with  express  reference  .to  the 
future  occupation  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

(1.)  There  is  to  be  but  one  sanctuary  where  all  * 
offerings  are  to  be  offered.  Flesh  may  be  eaten 
anywhere,  but  sacrifices  may  only  be  slain  in  "  the 
place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose "  (xii. 
5-32).  All  idol  prophets,  all  enticers  to  idolatry 
from  among  themselves,  even  whole  cities,  if  idol- 
atrous, are  to  be  cut  off  (xiii.) ;  and  all  idolatrous 
practices  to  be  eschewed  (xiv.  1,  2).  Next  come 
regulations  respecting  clean  and  unclean  animals, 
tithe,  the  year  of  release  and  the  three  feasts  of  the 
Passover,  of  Weeks,  and  of  Tabernacles  (xiv.  3 — 
xvi.  17). 

(2.)  The  laws  affecting  public  personages  and 
defining  the  authority  of  the  Judges  (xvi.  18-20) 
and  the  Priests  (xvii.  8-13),  the  way  of  proceeding 
in  courts  of  justice  (xvii.  1-13) ;  the  law  of  the 
King  (xvii.  14-20),  of  the  Priests  and  Levi  tea  and 
Propheto  (xviii.) ;  of  the  cities  of  refuge  and  of 
witnesses  (xix.).  The  order  is  not  very  exact,  but 
on  the  whole  the  section  xvi.  18— xix.  21  is  judi- 
cial in  its  character.  The  passage  xvi.  21 — xvii. 
1,  seems  strangely  out  of  place.  Banmgarten 
{Comm.  in  loc.)  tries  to  account  for  it  on  the 
ground  of  the  close  connexion  which  must  subsist 
between  the  true  worship  of  God  and  righteous 
rule  and  judgment.  But  who  does  not  feel  that 
this  is  said  with  more  ingenuity  than  truth  ? 

Next  come  the  laws  of  war  (xx.),  both  as  waged 
(a)  generally  with  other  nations,  and  (b)  especially  , 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  (ver.  17). 

(3.)  Laws  touching  domestic  life  and  the  relation 
of  man  to  man  (xxi.  15 — xxvi.  19).  So  Ewald 
divides,  assigning  the  former  part  of  chap.  xxi.  to 
the  previous  section.  HSveroick  on  the  other  hand 
includes  it  in  the  present.  The  fact  is,  that  ver. 
10-14  belong  to  the  laws  of  war  which  are  treated 
of  in  chap,  xx.,  whereas  1-9  seem  more  naturally 
to  come  under  the  matters  discussed  in  this  sec- 
tion. It  begins  with  the  relations  of  the  family, 
passes  on  to  those  of  the  friend  and  neighbour,  and 
then  touches  on  the  general  principles  of  justice 
and  charity  by  which  men  should  be  actuated 
(xxiv.  16-22).  It  concludes  with  the  solemn  con- 
fession which  every  Israelite  is  to  make  when  he 
offers  the  first  fruits,  and  which  reminds  him  ot 
what  he  is  as  a  member  of  the  theocracy,  as  one  in 
covenant  with  Jehovah  and  greatly  blessed  by  Je- 
hovah. 

Finally,  the  whole  long  discourse  (v.  1 — xxvi. 
19)  is  wound  up  by  a  brief  but  powerful  appeal 
(16-19),  which  reminds  us  of  the  words  with 
which  it  opened.  It  will  be  observed  that  no  pains 
are  taken  here,  or  indeed  generally  in  the  Mosaic 
legislation,  to  keep  the  several  portions  of  the  law. 
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considered  as  moral,  ritnal,  and  coremonial,  apart 
from  each  other  by  any  clearly  marked  line.  But 
there  is  in  this  discourse  a  very  manifest  gradual 
descent  from  the  higher  ground  to  the  lower.  The 
speaker  begins  by  setting  forth  Jehovah  Himself  as 
the  great  object  of  love  and  worship,  thence  he 
passes  (1.)  to  the  Religious,  (2.)  to  the  Political, 
and  (3.)  to  the  Social  economy  of  his  people. 

III.  In  the  third  discourse  (xxvii.  1 — in.  20), 
the  Elders  of  Israel  are  associated  with  Moses.  The 
people  are  commanded  to  set  up  stones  upon  Mount 
thai,  and  on  them  to  write  "  all  the  words  of  this 
law."  Then  follow  the  several  curses  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  Levites  on  Ebal  (xxvii.  14-26),  and 
the  blessings  on  Gerizim  (xxviii.  1-14).  How  ter- 
rible will  be  the  punishment  of  any  neglect  of  this 
law,  is  further  pourtrayed  in  the  vivid  words  of  a 
prophecy  but  too  fearfully  verified  in  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  people.  The  subject  of  this 
discourse  is  briefly  "  The  Blessing  and  the  Curse." 

IV.  The  delivery  of  the  Law  as  written  by 
Moses  (for  its  still  further  preservation)  to  the 
custody  of  the  Levites,  and  a  charge  to  the  people 
to  hear  it  read  once  every  seven  years  (xxxi.) :  the 
Song  of  Moses  spoken  in  the*  ears  of  the  people 
(xxxi.  30 — nxii.  44):  and  the  blessing  of  the 
twelve  tribes  (xxriii.). 

V.  The  Book  closes  (xxxiv.)  with  an  account  of 
the  death  of  Moses,  which  is  first  announced  to 
him  in  xxxii.  48-52.  On  the  authorship  of  the 
last  chapter  we  shall  speak  below. 

B.  Relation  of  Deuteronomy  to  the  preceding 
books. 

It  has  been  an  opinion  very  generally  entertained 
by  the  more  modem  critics,  as  well  as  by  the 
earlier,  that  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  forms  a  com- 
plete whole  in  itself,  and  that  it  was  appended  to 
the  other  books  as  a  later  addition.  Only  chapters 
xxxii.,  xxxiii.,  xxxiv.,  have  been  in  whole  or  in  part 
called  in  question  by  De  Wette,  Ewald,  and  Von 
Lengerke.  De  Wette  thinks  that  xxxii.  and  xxxiii. 
have  been  borrowed  from  other  sources,  and  that 
xxxiv.  is  the  work  of  the  Elohist  [Pentateuch]. 
Ewald  also  supposes  xxxii.  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  another  writer,  who  lived,  however  (in  ac- 
cordance with  his  theory,  which  we  shall  notice 
lower  down),  after  Solomon.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  considers  xxxiii.  to  be  later,  whilst  Bleek  {Report. 
i.  25)  and  Tuch  (Gen.  556)  decide  that  it  is 
Elohistic.  Some  of  these  critics  imagine  that  these 
cliapters  originally  formed  the  conclusion  of  the 
book  of  Numbers,  and  that  the  Deuteronomist 
[Pentateuch]  tore  them  away  from  their  proper 
position  in  order  the  better  to  incorporate  his  own 
work  with  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  to  give 
it  a  fitting  conclusion.  Gesenius  and  his  followers 
are  of  opinion  that  the  whole  book  as  it  stands  at 
present  is  by  the  same  hand.  But  it  is  a  question 
of  some  interest  and  importance  whether  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy  should  be  assigned  to  the  author, 
or  one  of  the  authors,  of  the  former  portions  of  the 
Pentateuch,  or  whether  it  is  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent work.  The  more  conservative  critics  of 
the  school  of  Hengstenberg  contend  that  Deuter- 
onomy forms  an  integral  part  of  the  Pentateuch, 
which  is  throughout  to  be  ascribed  to  Moses. 
Others,  as  Stahelin  and  Delitzsch,  have  given  reasons 
for  believing  that  it  was  written  by  the  Jehovist ; 
whilst  others  again,  as  Ewald  and  De  Wette,  are  in 
favour  of  a  different  author. 

The  chief  grounds  on  which  the  last  opinion 
rests  are  the  many  variations  and  additions  to  be 
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found  in  Deuteronomy,  both  in  the  historical  and 
legal  portions,  as  well  as  the  observable  difference 
of  style  and  phraseology.  It  is  necessary  therefore, 
before  we  come  to  consider  more  directly  the  ques- 
tion of  authorship,  to  take  into  account  these  alleged 
peculiarities ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  enumerate  the 
principal  discrepancies,  additions,  &c.,  as  given  by 
De  Wette  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Einleitung 
(many  of  his  former  objections  he  afterwards  aban- 
doned), and  to  subjoin  the  replies  and  explanations 
which  they  have  called  forth. 

I.  Discrepancies. —  The  most  important  dis- 
crepancies alleged  to  exist  between  the  historical 
portions  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  earlier  books  are 
the  following : — 

(1.)  The  appointment  of  judges  (i.  6-18)  is  at , 
variance  with  the  account  in  Ex.  xviii.  It  is  re- 
ferred to  a  different  time,  being  placed  after  the 
departure  of  the  people  from  Horeb  (ver.  6),  whereas 
in  Exodus  it  is  said  to  have  occurred  during  their 
encampment  before  the  mount  (Ex.  xviii.  5).  The 
circumstances  are  different,  and  apparently  it  is 
mixed  up  with  the  choosing  of  the  seventy  elders 
(Num.  xi.  11-17).  To  this  it  has  been  answered, 
that  although  'Deut.  i.  6  mentions  the  departure 
from  Sinai,  yet  Deut.  i.  9-17  refers  evidently  to 
what  took  place  during  the  abode  there,  as  is  shown 
by  compnrins  the  expression  "  at  that  time,"  ver.  9, 
with  the  same  expression  ver.  18.  The  speaker,  as 
is  not  unnatural  in  animated  discourse,  checks 
himself  and  goes  back  to  take  notice  of  an  im- 
portant circumstance  prior  to  one  which  he  has 
already  mentioned.  This  is  manifest,  because  ver. 
19  is  so  clearly  resumptive  of  ver.  6.  Again,  there 
is  no  force  in  the  objection  that  J  thro's  counsel  is 
here  passed  over  in  silence.  When  making  allusion 
to  a  well-known  historical  tact,  it  is  unnecessary 
for  the  speaker  to  enter  into  details.  This  at  most 
is  an  omission,  not  a  contradiction.  Lastly,  the 
story  in  Exodus  is  perfectly  distinct  from  that  in 
Num.  xi.,  and  there  is  no  confusion  of  the  two  here. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  institution  of  the  seventy  in 
Deut.,  probably  because  the  office  was  only  tempo- 
rary, and  if  it  did  not  cease  before  the  death  of 
Moses,  was  not  intended  to  be  perpetuated  in  the 
promised  land.  (So  in  substance  Kanke,  v.  Len- 
gerke, Hengst.,  HBvera.,  Stahelin.) 

(2.)  Chap.  i.  22  is  at  variance  with  Num.  xiii.  2, 
because  here  Moses  is  said  to  have  sent  the  spies  • 
into  Canaan  at  the  suggestion  of  the  people,  whereas 
there  God  is  said  to  have  commanded  the  measure. 
The  explanation  is  obvious.  The  people  make  the 
request ;  Moses  refers  it  to  God,  who  then  gives  to 
it  His  sanction.  In  the  historical  book  of  Numbers 
the  divine  command  only  is  mentioned.  Here, 
where  the  lawgiver  deals  so  largely  with  the  feelings 
and  conduct  of  the  people  themselves,  he  reminds 
them  both  that  the  request  originated  with  them- 
selves, and  also  of  the  cfrcumstances  out  of  which 
that  request  sprang  (ver.  20,  21).  These  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  history.  The  objection,  it  may 
be  remarked,  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
which  in  the  N.  T.  is  urged  against  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  Gal.  ii.  2  with  Acta  xv.  2,  3.  Both  admit 
of  a  similar  explanation. 

(3.)  Chap.  i.  44,  '•  And  the  Amorite*  which  dwelt 
in  that  mountain,"  &c.,  whereas  in  the  story  of 
the  same  event,  Num.  xiv.  43-45,  Amalekites  are 
mentioned.  Answer:  in*  this  latter  passage  not 
only  Amalekites,  but  Canaanitcs,  are  said  to  have 
come  down  against  the  Israelites.  The  Amorites 
stand  here  not  for  "  Amalekites,"  but  for  *'  Canaan- 
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ites,"  as  being  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Canaan- 
itish  tribes  (cf.  Gen.  it.  16 ;  Deut.  i.  7) ;  and  the 
Amalekites  are  not  named,  but  hinted  at,  when  it  is 
said,  "  they  destroyed  you  in  Seir,"  where,  according 
to  1  Chr.  iv.  42,  they  dwelt  (so  Hengst.  iii.  421). 

(4.)  Chap.  ii.  2-8,  confused  and  at  variance  with 
Num.  xx.  14-21,  and  xxi.  4.  In  the  former  we 
read  (ver.  4),  "  Ye  are  to  pass  through  the  coast 
of  your  brethren,  the  children  of  Esau."  In  the 
latter  (ver.  20°), "  And  he  said,  Thou  shalt  not  go 
through.  And  Edom  came  out  against  him,"  &c. 
But,  according  to  Deut.,  that  part  of  the  Edomite 
territory  only  was  traversed  which  lay  about  Elath 
and  Exion-gebev.  In  this  exposed  part  of  their 
territory  any  attempt  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites  would  have  been  useless,  whereas  at  Ka- 
desh,  where,  according  to  Numbers,  the  opposition 
was  offered,  the  rocky  nature  of  the  country  was  in 
favour  of  the  Edomites.  (So  Hengst.  iii.  283  ff., 
who  is  followed  by  Winer,  i.  293,  note  3.)  To 
this  we  may  add,  that  in  Deut  ii.  8,  when  it  is 
said, "  we  passed  by  from  our  brethren  the  children 
of  Esau  .  .  .  through  the  way  of  the  plain  from 
Elath,"  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  pass  elsewhere 
is  implied.  Again,  according  to  Deut.,  the  Israelites 
purchased  food  and  water  of  the  Edomites  and 
Moabites  (ver.  6,  28),  which,  it  is  said,  contradicts 
the  story  in  Num.  xx.  19,  20.  But  in  both  ac- 
counts the  Israelites  offer  to  pay  for  what  they 
have  (cf.  Deut.  ii.  6  with  Num.  xx.  19).  And  if 
in  Deut.  xxiii.  4  there  seems  to  be  a  contradiction 
to  Deut.  ii.  29,  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Moabites,  it  may  be  removed  by  observing  (with 
Hengst.  iii.  286)  that  the  unfriendliness  of  the 
Moabites  in  not  coming  out  to  meet  the  Israelites 
with  bread  and  water  was  the  very  reason  why  the 
latter  were  obliged  to  buy  provisions. 

(5.)  More  perplexing  is  the  difference  in  the  ac- 
count  of  the  encampments  of  t|)e  Israelites,  as  given 
Deut.  x.  6,  7,  compared  with  Num.  xx.  23,  xxxiii. 
30  and  37.    In  Deut.  it  is  said  that  the  order  of 
i  encampment  was,  (1)  Bene-jaakan,  (2)  Mosera 

(where  Aaron  dies),  (3)  Gudgodah,  (4)  Jotbath. 
In  Numbers  it  is,  (1)  Moseroth,  (2)  Bene-jaakan, 
(3)  Hor-hagidgad,  (4)  Jotbath.  Then  follow  the 
stations  Ebronah,  Ezion-geber,  Kadesh,  and  Mount 
Hor,  and  it  is  at  this  last  that  Aaron  dies.  (It  is 
remarkable  here  that  no  account  is  given  of  the 
stations  between  Ezion-geber  and  Kadesh  on  the 
return  route.)  Various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  reconcile  these  accounts.  The  explanation  given 
by  Kurtz  (Atlas  zw  Gesch.  d.  A.  B.  20)  is  on  the 
whole  the  most  satisfactory.  He  says:  "  In  the 
first  mouth  of  the  fortieth  year  the  whole  congre- 
gation comes  a  second  time  to  the  wilderness  of  Zin, 
which  is  Kadesh,  Num.  xxxiii.  36.  On  the  down- 
route  to  Ezion-geber  they  had  encamped  at  the 
several  stations  Moseroth  (orMoserah),  Beue-Jaakan, 
Chor-hagidgad,  and  Jotbath.  But  now  again  de- 
parting from  Kadesh,  they  go  to  Mount  Hor, '  in 
the  edge  of  the  land  of  Edom '  (ver.  37,  38),  or  to 
Moserah  (Deut.  x.  6,  7),  this  last  being  in  the 
desert  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Benc-Jaakan, 
tiudgodah,  and  Jotbath  were  also  visited  about  this 
time,  t.  e.  a  second  time,  after  the  second  halt  at 
Kadesh.'"  This  seems  a  not  improbable  explanation, 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the  desert 
is  so  inaccurate  that  we  can  hardly  hope  for  a 
better.    More  may  be  seen  in  Winer,  art.  Wflste. 

(6.)  But  this  is  not  so  much  a  discrepance  as  a 
peculiarity  of  the  writer:  hi  Deut.  the  usual  name 
for  the  mountain  on  which  the  law  was  given  is 


Horeb,  only  once  (xxxiii.  2)  Sinai ;  whereas  in  the 
other  books  Sinai  is  far  more  common  than  Horeb. 
The  answer  given  is,  that  Horeb  was  the  general  » 
name  of  the  whole  mountain-range ;  Sinai,  the  par- 
ticular mountain  on  which  the  law  was  delivered ; 
and  that  Horeb,  the  more  general  and  well-known 
name,  was  employed  in  accordance  with  the  rhe- 
torical style  of  this  book,  in  order  to  bring  out  the 
contrast  between  the  Sinaitic  giving  of  the  law, 
and  the  giving  of  the  law  in  the  land  of  Moab 
(Deut.  i.  5,  xxix.  1).  So  Keil.  Of  this  last  ex- 
planation it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is 
neither  ingenious  nor  satisfactory. 

It  must  be  remembered,  with  regard  to  all  the 
answers  above  given,  that  so  far  as  they  reconcile 
alleged  contradictions,  they  tend  to  establish  the 
veracity  of  the  writers,  but  they  by  no  means  prove 
that  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is  no 
other  than  the  writer  of  the  earlier  books.  So  far  in- 
deed there  is  nothing  to  decide  one  way  or  the  other. 
The  additions  both  to  the  historical  and  legal  sec- 
tions are  in  this  respect  of  far  more  importance,  and 
the  principal  of  them  we  shall  here  enumerate.  • 

II.  Additions. — These  are  to  be  found  both  in 
the  History  and  in  the  Law. 

1.  In  tie  History,  (a)  The  command  of  God 
to  leave  Horeb,  Deut.  i.  6,  7,  not  mentioned  Nam. 
x.  1 1 .  The  repentance  of  the  Israelites,  Deut.  i.  45, 
omitted  Num.  xiv.  45.  The  intercession  of  Moses 
in  behalf  of  Aaron,  Deut.  ix.  20,  of  which  nothing 
is  said  Ex.  xxxii.,  xxxiii.  These  are  so  slight,  bow- 
ever,  that,  as  Keil  suggests,  they  might  have  been 
passed  over  very  naturally  in  the  earlier  books, 
supposing  both  accounts  to  be  by  the  same  hand. 
But  of  more  note  are:  (6)  The  command  not  to 
fight  with  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  Dent.  ii. 
9,  19,  or  with  the  Edomites,  but  to  buy  of  them 
food  and  water,  ii.  4-8.  The  valuable  historical 
notices  which  are  given  respecting  the  earlier  in- 
habitants of  the  countries  of  Moab  and  Ammon  and 
of  Mount  Seir,  ii.  10-12,  20-23 ;  the  sixty  fortified 
cities  of  Bashan,  iii.  4 ;  the  king  of  the  country 
who  was  "  of  the  remnant  of  giants,"  iii.  11 ;  the 
different  names  of  Hermon,  iii.  9 ;  the  wilderness 
of  Kedemoth,  ii.  26 ;  and  the  more  detailed  account 
of  the  attack  of  the  Amalekites,  xxv.  17,  18,  com- 
pared with  Ex.  xvii.  8. 

(2)  In  the  Law.  The  appointment  of  the  cities 
of  refuge,  Deut.  xix.  7-9,  as  compared  with  Num.  * 
xxxv.  14  and  Deut.  iv.  41 ;  of  one  particular  place 
for  the  solemn  worship  of  God,  where  all  offerings, 
tithes,  &c.,  are  to  be  brought,  Deut.  xii.  5,  &c.. 
whilst  the  restriction  with  regard  to  the  slaying  of 
animals  only  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation  (Lev.  xvii.  3,  4)  is  done  away,  15, 
20,  21 ;  the  regulations  respecting  tithes  to  be 
brought  with  the  sacrifices  and  burnt-offerings  to 
the  appointed  place,  Deut.  xii.  6,  11,  17,  xiv.  22, 
&c.,  xxvi.  12;  concerning  false  prophets  and  seducers 
to  idolatry  and  those  that  hearken  unto  them,  xiii. ; 
concerning  the  king  and  the  manner  of  the  king- 
dom, xvii.  14,  &c;  the  prophets,  xviii.  15,  &c; 
war  and  military  service,  xx. ;  the  expiation  of  secret 
murder ;  the  law  of  female  captives ;  of  first-born 
sons  by  a  double  marriage  j  of  disobedient  sons ;  of 
those  who  suffer  death  by  hanging,  xxi. ;  the  laws 
in  xxii.  5-8,  13-21 ;  of  divorce,  xxiv.  1,  and  va- 
rious lesser  enactments,  xxiii.  and  xxv. ;  the  form  of 
thanksgiving  in  offering  the  first-fruits,  xxvi. ;  the 
command  to  write  the  law  upon  stones,  xxvii.,  and 
to  read  it  before  all  Israel  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, xxxi.  10-13. 
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Many  others  are  rather  extensions  or  modifies-  i 
tions  of.  than  additions  to,  existing  laws,  as  for  in- 
stance the  law  of  the  Hebrew  slave,  Deut.  xv.  12, 
tic.,  compared  with  Ex.  xri.  2,  &c.  See  also  the 
fuller  directions  in  Deut.  xr.  19-23,  xxvi.  1-tl,  as 
compared  with  the  briefer  notices,  Ex.  xiii.  12, 
xxiii.  19. 

C.  Author.  1.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  book  is  the  work  of 
one  author.  The  only  parts  which  have  been  ques- 
tioned as  possible  interpolations  are,  according  to  De 
Wette,  iv.  41-3,  x.  6-9,  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.  Internal 
evidence  indeed  is  strongly  decisive  that  this  book  of 
the  Pentateuch  was  not  the  work  of  a  compiler. 

2.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  style  of  Deuter- 
onomy is  very  different  from  that  of  the  other  four 
books  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  more  flowing,  more 
rhetorical,  more  sustained.  The  rhythm  is  grand, 
and  the  diction  more  akin  to  the  sublimer  passages 
of1  the  prophets,  than  to  the  sober  prose  of  the 
historians. 

3.  Who  then  was  the  author?  On  this  point 
the  following  principal  hypotheses  have  been  main- 
tained : — 

(1.)  The  old  traditional  view  that  this  book,  like 
the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  the  work  of 
Moses  himself.  Of  the  later  critics,  Hengstenberg, 
Haveraick,  Ranke,  and  others,  have  maintained  this 
view.  Hoses  Stuart  writes :  "  Deuteronomy  appears 
to  my  mind,  as  it  did  to  that  of  Eichhoru  and 
Herder,  as  the  earnest  outpourings  and  admonitions 
of  a  heart  which  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  which  realized 
that  it  must  soon  bid  farewell  to  them  . .  .  Instead 
of  bearing  upon  its  face,  as  is  alleged  by  some,  evi- 
dences of  another  authorship  than  that  of  Moses, 
I  must  regard  this  book  as  being  so  deepiy  fraught 
with  holy  and  patriotic  feeling,  as  to  convince  any 
unprejudiced  reader  who  is  competent  to  judge  of 
its  style,  that  It  cannot,  with  any  tolerable  degree 
of  probability,  be  attributed  to  any  pretender  to 
legislation,  or  to  any  mere  imitator  of  the  great 
legislator.  Such  a  glow  as  runs  through  all  this 
book  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  in  any  artificial  or 
supposititious  composition"  {Hist,  of  the  0.  T. 
Canon,  §3). 

In  support  of  this  opinion  it  is  said :  a.  That 
supposing  the  whole  Pentateuch  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Moses,  the  change  in  style  is  easily  accounted 
for  when  we  remember  that  the  last  book  is  hor- 
tatory in  its  character,  that  it  consists  chiefly  of 
orations,  and  that  these  were  delivered  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances.  6.  That  the  usus  loquendi 
is  not  only  generally  in  accordance  with  that  of  the 
earlier  books,  and  that  as  well  in  their  Elohistic  as 
in  their  Jehovistic  portions,  but  that  there  are  cer- 
tain peculiar  forms  of  expression  common  only  to 
these  Ave  books,  c.  That  the  alleged  discrepancies 
in  matters  of  fact  between  this  and  the  earlier  books 
may  all  be  reconciled  (see  above),  and  that  the 
additions  and  corrections  in  the  legislation  are  only 
such  as  would  necessarily  be  made  when  the  people 
were  just  about  to  enter  the  promised  land.  Thus 
Bertheau  observes:  "  It  is  hazardous  to  conclude 
from  contradictions  in  the  laws  that  they  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  a  different  age  ...  He  who  made  ad- 
ditions must  have  known  what  it  was  he  was 
making  additions  to,  and  would  either  have  avoided 
all  contradiction,  or  wonld  have  altered  the  earlier 
laws  to  make  them  agree  with  the  later"  {Die 
Sieben  Gruppen  Mos.  Gesctze,  p.  19,  note). 
d.  That  the  book  bears  witness  to  its  own  author- 
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ship  (xxxL  19),  and  is  expressly  cited  in  the  N.  T.  as 
the  work  of  Moses  (Matt.  xix.  7,  8 ;  Mark  x.  3; 
Acts  Hi.  22,  vii.  37). 

The  advocates  of  this  theory  of  course  suppose 
that  the  last  chapter,  containing  an  account  of  the 
death  of  Moses,  was  added  by  a  later  hand,  and 
perhaps  formed  originally  the  beginning  of  the  book 
of  Joshua. 

(2.)  The  opinion  of  StShelin  (and  as  it  would  seem 
of  Bleek)  that  the  author  is  the  same  as  the  writer 
of  the  Jehovistic  portions  of  the  other  books.  He 
thinks  that  both  the  historical  and  legislative  por- 
tions plainly  show  the  hand  of  the  supplementist 
{Krit.  Unters.  s.  76).  Hence  he  attaches  but  little 
weight  to  the  alleged  discrepancies,  as  he  consi  iers 
them  all  to  be  the  work  of  the  reviser,  going  over, 
correcting,  and  adding  to  the  older  materials  of  the 
Elohistic  document  already  in  his  hands. 

(3.)  The  opinion  of  De  Wette,  Gesenius,  and 
others,  that  the  Deuteronomist  is  a  distinct  writer 
from  the  Jehovist.  De  Wette's  arguments  ave  based, 
a,  on  the  difference  in  style ;  6,  on  the  contra- 
dictions already  referred  to  as  existing  in  matters 
of  history,  as  well  as  in  the  legislation,  when  com- 
pared with  that  in  Exodus ;  c,  on  the  peculiarity 
noticeable  in  this  book,  that  God  does  not  speak  by 
Moses,  but  that  Moses  himself  speaks  to  the  people, 
and  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  angel  of  Jehovah 
(cf.  i.  30,  vii.  20-23,  xi.  13-17,  with  Ex.  xxiii. 
20-33) ;  and  lastly  on  the  fact  that  the  Deuterono- 
mist ascribes  his  whole  work  to  Moses,  while  the 
Jehovist  assigns  him  only  certain  portions. 

(4.)  From  the  fact  that  certain  phrases  occurring 
in  Deut.  arc  found  also  in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah, 
it  has  been,  too  hastily  concluded  by  some  critics 
that  both  books  were  the  work  of  the  prophet.  So 
Von  Bohlen,  Gesenius  {Gesch.  d.  Hebr.  Spr.  32), 
and  Hartmann  {Hist.  Krit.  Forsch.  660).  Konig, 
on  the  other  hand  {AUtest.  Stud.  ii.  12  ff.),  has 
shown  not  only  that  this  idiomatic  resemblance  has 
been  made  too  much  of  (see  also  Keil,  Einf.  p.  117), 
bat  that  there  is  the  greatest  possible  difference  of 
style  between  the  two  books.  And  De  Wette  re- 
marks {EM.  p.  191),  "  Zu  viel  behauptet  liber 
diese  Verwandtschaft  von  Bohlen,  Gen.  s.  clxvii." 

(5.)  Ewald  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  written  by  a 
Jew  living  in  Egypt  during  the  latter  half  of  the  T 
reign  of  Manasseh  {Gesch.dee  V.  I.  i.  171).  He 
Dunks  that  a  piqus  Jew  of  that  age,  gifted  with 
prophetic  power  and  fully  alive  to  all  the  evils  of 
his  time,  sought' thus  to  revive  and  to  impress 
more  powerfully  upon  the  minds  of  his  countrymen 
the  great  lessons  of  that  Law  which  he  saw  they 
were  in  danger  of  forgetting.  He  avails  himself 
therefore  of  the  groundwork  of  the  earlier  history, 
and  also  of  the  Mosaic  mode  of  expression.  But 
as  his  object  is  to  rouse  a  corrupt  nation,  he  only 
makes  use  of  historical  notices  lor  the  purpose  of 
introducing  his  warnings  and  exhortations  with  the 
more  effect.  This  he  does  with  great  skill  and  as 
a  master  of  his  subject,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he 
gives  fresh  vigour  and  life  to  the  old  law  by  means 
of  those  new  prophetic  truths  which  had  so  lately 
become  the  heritage  of  his  people.  Ewnld  further 
considers  that  there  are  passages  in  Deuteronomy 
borrowed  from  the  books  of  Job  and  Isaiah  (iv. 
from  Job  viii.  8,  and  xxviii.  29,  30,  35  from  Job  v. 
14,  xxxi.  10,  ii.  7,  and  xxviii.  49,  &c.  from  Is.  v. 
26  ff.,  xxxiii.  19),  and  much  of  it  akin  to  Jeremiah 
( Gesch.  i.  171,  note).  The  song  of  Moses  (xxxii.) 
is,  according  to  him,  not  by  the  1  fcuteronomist,  but 
is  nevertheless  later  t  han  the  time  of  Solomon. 

2  V 
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D.  Date  of  Composition.  Was  the  Book  really 
written,  as  its  language  certainly  implies,  before 
the  entry  of  Israel  into  the  Promised  Land  ?  Not 
only  does  the  writer  assert  that  the  discourses  con- 
tained in  the  Book  were  delivered  in  the  plains  of 
Moab,  in  the  last  month  of  the  40  years'  wan- 
dering, and  when  the  people  were  just  about  to 
enter  Canaan  (i.  1-5),  but  he  tells  us  with  still 
further  exactness  that  all  the  words  of  this  Law 
were  written  at  the  same  time  in  the  Book  (xxxi.  9). 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  goodly  land  lay  even 
now  before  their  eyes  seems  everywhere  to  be 
uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  the  legislator,  and  to 
lend  a  peculiar  solemnity  to  his  words.  Hence  we 
constantly  meet  with  such  expressions  as  "  When 
Jehovah  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  the  land 
which  He  hath  sworn  to  thy  fathers  to  give  thee," 
or  "  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it."  This 
phraseology  is  so  constant,  and  seems  to  fall  in  so 
naturally  with  the  general  tone  and  character  of 
the  Book,  that  to  suppose  it  was  written  long  after 
the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon  (De  Wette,  v.  Lengerke  and  others), 
or  in  that  of  Manasseh  (Ewald  as  above),  is  not 
only  to  make  the  Book  an  historical  romance,  but 
to  attribute  very  considerable  inventive  skill  to  the 
author  (as  Ewald  in  tact  does). 

De  Wette  argues,  indeed,  that  the  character  of 
the  Laws  is  snch  as  of  itself  to  presuppose  a  long 
residence  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  He  iustances  the 
allusion  to  the  temple  (xii.  and  xvi.  1-7),  the  pro- 
vision for  the  right  discharge  of  the  kingly  and 
prophetical  offices,  the  rules  for  civil  and  military 
organisation  and  the  state  of  the  Levites,  who  are 
represented  as  living  without  cities  (though  such 
are  granted  to  them  in  Num.  xxxv.)  and  without 
tithes  (allotted  to  them  in  Num.  xviii.  20,  &c.). 
But  in  the  passages  cited  the  temple  is  not  named, 
much  less  is  it  spoken  of  as  already  existing :  on 
the  contrary,  the  phrase  employed  is  "  The  place 
which  the  Lord  your  God  shall  choose."  Again, 
to  suppose  that  Sloses  was  incapable  of  providing 
for  tiie  future  and  very  differcut  position  of  his 
people  as  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  is  to  deny 
him  even  ordinary  sagacity.  Without  raising  the 
question  about  bis  divine  commission,  surely  it  is 
not  too  much  to  assume  that  so  wise  and  great  a 
legislator  would  foresee  the  growth  of  a  polity  and 
would  be  anxious  to  regulate  its  due  administration 
in  the  fear  of  God.  Hence  he  would  guard  against 
false  prophets  and  seducers  to  idolatry.  As  regards 
the  Levites,  Moses  might  have  expected  or  even 
desired  that,  though  possessing  certain  cities  (which, 
however,  were  inhabited  by  others  as  well  as  them- 
selves), they  should  not  be  confined  to  those  cities 
but  scattered  over  the  &ce  of  the  country.  This 
must  have  been  the  case  at  first,  owing  to  the  very 
gradual  occupation  of  the  new  territory.  The  mere 
met  that  in  giving  them  certain  rights  in  Deut. 
nothing  is  said  of  an  earlier  provision  in  Num.  does 
not  by  any  means  prove  that  this  earlier  provision 
was  unknown  or  had  ceased  to  be  in  force. 

Other  reasons  for  a  later  date,  such  as  the 
mention  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  (iv. 
19,  xvii.  3);  the  punishment  of  stoning  (xvii.  5, 
xxii.  21,  &c);  the  name  Feast  of  Tabernacles; 
and  the  motive  for  keeping  the  Sabbath,  are  of 
little  force.  In  Amos  v.  26,  Saturn  is  said  to  have 
been  worshipped  in  the  wilderness ;  the  punishment 
of  stoning  is  found  also  in  the  older  documents; 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  agrees  with  Lev.  xxiii. 
34 ;  and  the  motive  alleged  for  the  observance  of 


the  Sabbath  at  least  does  not  exclude  other 

motives. 

A  further  discussion  of  the  question  of  author- 
ship, as  well  as  of  the  date  of  the  legislation  in 
Deuteronomy,  must  be  reserved  for  another  article. 
[Pentateuch."!  [J.  J.  S.  P.] 

DEVIL  (Aitf/3o\oj ;  Diabolus ;  properly  "  one 
who  sets  at  variance,"  Sio/3dAA« ;  comp.  Plat. 
Symp.  p.  222,  C.  D. ;  and  generally  a  "  slanderer  " 
or  "  false  accuser"). 

The  word  is  found  in  the  plural  number  and 
adjective  sense  in  1  Tim.  iii.  11;  2  Tim.  iii.  3-, 
and  Tit.  ii.  3.  In  all  other  cases  it  is  used  with 
the  article  as  a  descriptive  name  of  Satan  [Satan], 
excepting  that  in  John  vi.  70  it  is  applied  to 
Judas  (as  "  Satan  "  to  St.  Peter  in  Matt.  xvi.  23), 
because  they — the  one  permanentlv,  and  the  other 
for  the  moment — were  doing  Satan's  work. 

The  name  describes  him  as  slandering  God  to 
man,  and  man  to  God. 

The  former  work  is,  of  course,  a  part  of  his 
great  work  of  temptation  to  evil;  and  is  not  only 
exemplified  but  illustrated  as  to  its  general  nature 
and  tendency  by  the  narrative  of  Gen.  iii.  We 
find  there  that  its  essential  characteristic  is  the 
representation  of  God  as  an  arbitrary  and  selfish 
Kuler,  seeking  His  own  good  and  not  that  of  His 
creatures.  The  effect  is  to  stir  up  Hie  spirit  of 
freedom  in  man  to  seek  a  fancied  independence; 
and  it  is  but  a  slight  step  further  to  impute  false- 
hood or  cruelty  to  Him.  The  success  of  the  devil's 
slander  is  seen,  not  only  in  the  Scriptural  narrative 
of  the  Fall,  but  in  the  corruptions  of  most  mytho- 
logies, and  especially  in  the  horrible  notion  of  the  - 
divine  <f>9oVos,  which  ran  through  so  many.  (See 
e.  g.  Herod,  i.  32,  vii.  46.)  The  same  slander  is 
implied  rather  than  expressed  in  the  temptation  of 
our  Lord,  and  overcome  by  the  faith,  which  trusts 
in  God's  love  even  where  its  signs  may  be  hidden 
from  the  eye.  (Comp.  the  unmasking  of  a  similar 
slander  by  "Peter  in  Acts  v.  4.) 

The  other  work,  the  slandering  or  accusing  man 
before  God,  is,  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  unin- 
telligible to  us.  The  All-Seeing  Judge  can  need 
no  accuser,  and  the  All-Pure  could,  it  might  seem, 
have  no  intercourse  with  the  EvU  One.  But  in 
truth  the  question  touches  on  two  mysteries,  the 
relation  of  the  Infinite  to  the  Finite  spirit,  and  the 
permission  of  the  existence  of  evil  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Him  who  is  "  the  Good."  As  a  part  of 
these  it  must  be  viewed.— to  the  latter  especially 
it  belongs ;  and  this  latter,  while  it.  is  the  great 
mystery  of  all,  is  also  one  in  which  the  facts  are 
proved  to  us  by  incontrovertible  evidence. 

The  fact  of  the  devil's  accusation  of  man  to  God 
is  stated  generally  in  Rev.  xii.  10,  where  he  is 
called  "  the  accuser  (Ka/Hiyp)  of  our  brethren,  who 
accused  them  before  our  God  day  and  night,"  and 
exemplified  plainly  in  the  case  of  Job.  Its  essence  as 
before  is  the  imputation  of  selfish  motives  (Job  i.  9, 
10),  and  its  refutation  is  placed  in  the  self-sacrifice 
i  of  those  "  who  loved  not  their  own  lives  unto  death." 
For  details  see  Satan.  [A.  B.] 

DEW  (^15  ;  JpoVes,  <-os).  This  in  the  summer 
is  so  copious  in  Palestine  that  it  supplies  to  some 
extent  the  absence  of  rain  (Ecclus.  xviii.  16,  xliii. 
22),  and  becomes  important  to  the  agriculturist;  as 
a  proof  of  this  copiousness  the  well-known  sign  oi 
Gideon  (Judg.  vi.  37,  39,  40)  may  be  adduced. 
,  Thus  it  is  coupled  in  the  divine  blessing  with  rain, 
or  mentioned  as  a  prime  source  of  fertility  (Geo. 
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xxvil.  28;  Dent,  ixxiii.  13 ;  Zech.  viii.  12),  and  it* 
withdrawal  is  attributed  to  a  curse  (2  Sum.  i.  21  ; 
1  K.  xvii.  1 ;  Hag.  1.  10).  It  becomes  a  leading 
object  in  prophetic  imagery  by  reason  of  its  pene- 
tiating  moisture  without  the  apparent  effort  of  rain 
(Out.  xxxii.  2;  Job  xxix.  19;  Fs.  exxxiii.  3; 
Prov.  xix.  12 ;  Is.  xxvi.  19  ;  Hos.  xiv.  5 ;  Mic.  v. 
7) ;  while  its  speedy  evanescence  typifies  the  tran- 
sient goodness  of  the  hypocrite  (Hos.  vi.  4,  xiii.  3). 
It  is  mentioned  as  a  token  of  exposure  in  the  uiaht 
(Cant.  T.  2 ;  Dan.  iv.  15, 23, 25-33,  v.  21).  [H.  H.] 

DIADEM  (ev>JV,  S|toV,  OT  "WVO ;  also 
FITDY),  a  word  employed  in  the  A.  V.  as  the 
translation  of  the  above  Hebrew  terms.  They 
occur  in  poetical  passages,  in  which  neither  the 
Hebrew  nor  the  English  words  appear  to  be  used 
with  any  special  force.  nOSY?  is  strictly  used 
for  the  "  mitre  "  of  the  high-priest.  [Mitre.] 

What  the  "  diadem  "  of  the  Jews  was  we  know 
not.  That  of  ether  nations  of  antiquity  was  a 
fillet  of  silk,  two  inches  broad,  bound  round  the 
head  and  tied  behind,  the  invention  of  which  is 
attributed  to  Liber  (Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  56,  57).  Its 
colour  was  generally  white  (Tac.  An.  vi.  37 ;  Sil. 
Ital .  xri.  241) ;  sometimes,  however,  it  was  of  blue, 
like  that  of  Darius,  cerulea  fascia  albo  distincta 
(Q.  Curt.  iii.  3,  vi.  20 ;  Xen.  Ci/r.  viii.  3,  §13) ; 
and  it  was  sown  with  pearls  or  other  gems  (Gibbon, 
i.  392  ;  Zech.  ix.  16),  and  enriched  with  gold 
(Rev.  ix.  7).  It  was  peculiarly  the  mark  of  Oriental 
sovereigns  (1  Mace.  xiii.  32,  to  SiiS-npa  "njs  *Ao*(<u), 
and  hence  the  deep  offence  caused  by  the  attempt  of 
Caesar  to  substitute  it  for  the  laurel  crown  appro- 
priated to  Roman  emperors  (sedebat  .  .  .  coro- 
natus ;  .  . .  diadema  ostendis,  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  34)  : 
when  some  one  crowned  his  statue  with  a  laurel- 
wreath,  candidae  fasciae  praeligatam,  the  tribunes 
instantly  ordered  the  fillet  or  diadem  to  be  removed, 
and  the  man  to  be  thrown  into  prison  (Suet.  Caes. 
79).  Caligula's  wish  to  use  it  was  considered  an 
act  of  insanity  (Suet.  Cal.  22).  Heliogabalus  only 
wore  it  in  private.  Antony  assumed  it  in  Egypt 
(Flor.  iv.  11),  but  Diocletian  (or,  according  to 
Aurel.  Victor,  Aurelian)  first  assumed  it  as  a  budge 
of  the  empire.  Representations  of  it  may  be  seen 
on  the  coins  of  any  of  the  later  emperors  (Tillemont, 
Hist.  Imp.  iii.  531). 

A  crown  was  used  by  the  kings  of  Israel,  even  in 
battle  (2  Sam.  i.  10 ;  similarly  it  is  represented  on 
coins  of  Theodosins  as  encircling  his  helmet)  ;  but  in 
all  probability  this  was  not  the  state  crown  (2  Sam. 
xii.  30),  although  nsed  in  the  coronation  of  Jonsh 
(2  K.  xi.  12).  Kitto  supposes  that  the  state  crown 
may  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Atluiliah  ;  but 
perhaps  we  ought  not  to  lay  any  great  stress  on  the 
word  "IT3  in  this  place,  especially  as  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  state  crown  was  kept  in  the  Temple. 

In  Esth.  i.  11,  ii.  17,  we  have  "irD  (Klrapis, 
•tiSafts)  for  the  turban  (oroA^  Pvaalrr),  vi.  8) 
worn  by  the  Persian  king,  queen,  or  other  eminent 
persons  to  whom  it  was  conceded  as  a  special  favour 
(viii.  15,  StiSnpa  Qiaauiov  TOfxpvpovv) .  The 
diadem  of  the  king  differed  from  that  of  others  in 
having  an  erect  triangular  peak  (mpfkurta,  Aristoph. 
Ao.  487;  V  ot  0curt\tis  pimv  op&iv  i<p6povv 
rapi  n«f/o-au,  ol  Si  aTpurnyol  KMcXipeVny,  Suid. 

i.  v.  rlapa,  and  Hesych.).  Possibly  the  V^TO  of 
Dan.  iii.  21  is  a  tiara  (as  in  LXX.,  where  however 
Drusius  and  others  invert  the  words  ica)  ridpais 
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Kal  nputrniuffi),  A.  V.  "hat."  .Some  render  it 
by  tibiale  or  calceamentum.  Schleusner  suggest* 
that  Kp6$v\os  may  be  derived  from  it.  The  tiara 
generally  had  pendent  flaps  falling  on  the  shoulders. 
(See  Paschalius,  de  Corona,  p.  573 ;  Brissonius,  de 
Segn.  J'ers.,  &c. ;  Layard.  ii.  320 ;  Scacchns 
Myrothec.  iii.  38;  Fabricins,  Bibl.  Ant.  xiv.  13). 

The  words  VWTD  in  Ex.  xxiii.  15 

mean  long  and  flowing  turbans  of  gorgeous  colours 
(LXX.  irap«ti8oirTo,  where  a  better  reading  is 
ndpai  flmrroO.   [CROWN.]  [F.  W.  F.] 


ObrcTV  of  Tetrmdnxhm  of  Tltfniarft,  klnf  of  Rjrrt*.    Head  of  klnff 
mUi  i.iaiLtns,  to  Un>  right. 

DIAL(ni^;oj^rf^(;  Wopium).  The 
word  is  the  same  as  that  rendered  "  steps "  in 
A.  V.  (Ex.  xx.  26 ;  1  K.  x.  19),  and  "  degrees  "  in 
A.  V.  (2  K.  xx.  9,  10,  11 ;  Is.  xxxviii.  8),  where, 
to  give  a  consistent  rendering,  we  should  read  with 
the  margin  the  "  degrees"  rather  than  the  "  dial " 
of  Ahaz.  In  the  absence  of  any  materials  for  de- 
termining the  shape  and  structure  of  the  solar  in- 
strument, which  certainly  appears  intended,  the 
best  course  is  to  follow  the  most  strictly  natural 
meaning  of  the  words,  and  to  consider  with  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  and  Jerome  {Comm.  on  Is.  xxxviii. 
8),  that  tie  TfbvO  were  really  stairs,  and  that 
the  shadow  (perhaps  of  some  column  or  obelisk 
on  the  top)  fell  on  a  greater  or  smaller  number 
of  them  according  as  the  sun  was  low  or  high. 
The  terrace  of  a  palace  might  easily  be  thus  or- 
namented. Alias's  tastes  seem  to  have  led  him 
in  pursuit  of  foreign  curiosities  (2  K.  xvi.  10), 
and  his  intimacy  with  Tiglatb-Pileser  gave  him 
probably  an  opportunity  of  procuring  from  As- 
syria the  pattern  of  some  such  structure;  and 
this  might  readily  lead  the  ''  princes  of  Babylon  " 
(2  dir.  xxxii.  31)  to  "  inquire  of  the  wonder,"  viz. 
the  alteration  of  the  shadow,  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah.  Herodotus  (ii.  109)  mentions  that  the  Egyp- 
tians received  from  the  Babylonians  the  roAos  and 
the  yviiutr,  and  the  division  ot  the  day  into  twelve 
hours.  Of  such  division,  however,  the  O.  T.  con- 
tains no  undoubted  trace,  nor  does  any  word  proved 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  "  hour  "  occur  in  the  course 
of  it,  although  it  is  possible  that  fs.  cii.  1 1,  and  cix. 
23,  may  contain  allusion  to  the  progress  of  a  shadow 
as  measuring  diurnal  time.  In  John  xi.  9  the  day 
\  is  spoken  of  as  consisting  of  twelve  hours.  As 
I  regards  the  physical  character  of  the  sign  of  the 
retrogression  of  the  shadow  in  Is.  xxxviii.  8,  it 
seems  useless  to  attempt  to  analvse  it ;  no  doubt 
an  alteration  in  the  inclination  ot  the  gnomon,  or 
'  column,  &c.,  might  easily  effect  such  an. apparent 
retrogression ;  but  the  whole  idea,  which  is  that  of 
Divine  interference  with  the  course  of  nature  in 
behalf  of  the  king,  resists  such  an  attempt  to  bring 
It  within  the  compass  of  mechanism. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  D'JBn  of  Is.  xni. 

2  F*2 
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8,  xxvii.  9 ;  Ex.  vi.  4,  6,  rendered  In  the  margin  of 
the  A.  V. "  sun-images,"  were  gnomons  to  measure 
time  (Jahn,  Archaeol.  i.  i.  539),  but  there  seems 
no  adequate  ground  for  this  theory.        [H.  H.] 

DIAMOND  (a>ni  J  latrxis ;  jaspis),  a  pre- 
cious stone,  the  third'  in  the  second  row  on  the 
breast-plate  of  the  High-priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  18, 
xxxix.  11),  and  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (xxviii.  13) 
among  the  precious  stones  of  the  king  of  Tyre. 
Gesenius  has  noticed  the  difficulty  of  identifying 
the  terms  used  in  the  versions  for  each  of  the 
Hebrew  names  of  precious  stones  in  the  above  pas- 
sages, the  translators  or  transcribers  hating  appa- 
rently altered  the  order  in  which  they  stand. 
Imnris  seems  to  be  the  word  in  the  LXX.  corre- 
sponding to  ti^fP,  but  most  ancient  commentators 
give  tvv(,  bvix'ov,  onychinus.  Our  translation, 
"  diamond,"  is  derived  from  Eben  Esra,  and  is 
defended  by  Braun  (de  Vest.  Sacerd.  ii.  13). 
Kalisch  (on  Ex.  p.  536)  says  "  perhaps  Emerald." 

The  etymology  (from  obit,  to  strike,  or  crush) 
leads  us  to  suppose  a  hard  stone.  The  emerald, 
which  is  of  a  green  colour,  of  various  depths,  is 
nearly  as  hard  as  the  topaz,  and  stands  next  to  the 
ruby  in  value.  The  same  authority  doubts  whether 
the  art  ot  engraving  on  the  diamond  was  known  to 
the  ancients,  since  they  did  not  even  understand 
how  to  cut  the  ruby. 

Respecting  fOtP,  which  is  translated  "  diamond' 
in  Jer.  xvii.  1,  see  under  Adamant.       [W.  D.] 

DIA'NA.  This  Latin  word,  properly  denoting 
a  Roman  divinity,  is  the  representative  of  the 
Greek  Artemis  ("Apre/nt),  the  tutelary  goddess  of 
the  Ephesians,  who  plays  so  important  a  part  in 
the  narrative  of  Acts  xix.  The  Ephesian  Diana 
was,  however,  regarded  as  invested  with  very  dif- 
ferent attributes,  and  made  the  object  of  a  different 
worship,  from  the  ordinary  Diana  of  the  Greeks 
and  is  rather  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  Astarte 
and  other  female  dit-inities  of  the  East.  K.O.  Miiller 
says  (Hist,  of  the  Dorians,  i.  403,  Eng.  trans.), 
"  everything  that  is  related  of  this  deity  is  singular 
and  foreign  to  the  Greeks." 

Guhl,  indeed  (Ephesiaca,  78-86),  takes  the  con 
trary  view,  and  endeavours  in  almost  all  points  to 
identify  her  with  the  true  Greek  goddess.  And  in 
some  respects  there  was  doubtless  a  fusion  of  the 
two.  Diana  was  the  goddess  of  rivers,  of  pools, 
and  of  harbours;  and  these  conditions  are  satisfied 
by  the  situation  of  the  sanctuary  at  Ephesus. 
Coressus,  one  of  the  hills  on  which  the  city  stood, 
is  connected  by  Stephanus  Byznntinus  with  Kopi>. 
We  may  refer  also  to  the  popular  notion  that, 
when  the  temple  was  burnt  on  the  night  of  Alex- 
ander's birth,  the  calamity  occurred  because  the 
goddess  was  absent  in  the  character  of  Lucina. 
Again,  on  coins  of  Ephesus  we  sometimes  find  her 
exhibited  as  a  huntress  and  with  a  stag.  But  the 
true  Ephesian  Diana  is  represented  in  a  form  en- 
tirely alien  from  Greek  art.  St.  Jerome's  words 
are  (Praefat.  ad  Ephes.),  "  Scribebat  f'aulus  ad 
Ephesios  Dianam  colentes,  non  hanc  venatricem, 
quae  arcum  tenet  et  succincta  est,  sed  istam 
multimammiam,  quatu  Graeci  woKifMOtav  vocant, 
ut  scilicet  ex  ipsa  effigie  meutireutur  omnium  cam 
bestiarum  et  viventium  esse  nutricem."  Guhl  in- 
deed supposes  this  mode  of  representation  to  have 
reference  simply  to  the  fountains  over  which  the 
golcless  presided,  conceiving  the  multiplication  of 
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breasts  to  be  similar  to  the  multiplication  of  eyes 
in  Argus  or  of  heads  in  Typhoeus.  But  the  correct 
view  is  undoubtedly  that  which  treats  this  peculiar 
form  as  a  symbol  of  the  productive  and  nutritive 
powers  of  nature.  This  is  the  form  under  which 
the  Ephesian  Diana,  so  called  for  distinction,  was 
always  represented,  wherever  worshipped ;  and  the 
worship  extended  to  many  places,  such  as  Santos, 
Mitylene,  Perga,  Hierapolis,  and  Gortyna,  to  men- 
tion those  only  which  occur  in  the  N.  T.  or  the 
Apocrypha.    The  coin  below  will  give  some  notion 


Greek  imperial  copper  coin  of  Ephreua  ami  Smyrna  allied 
(*OfftoVoc«0  J  Domltla,  with  neme  of  p 


Obe.s  AOMITIA  CIBACTH.    Buet  »  right.   Rer. ;  AN«Y 
KAICCN  rlAITOY  OMONOIA  £♦£  ZMYP.    F|l  ' 
Diana. 

of  the  image,  which  was  grotesque  and  archaic  in 
character.  The  head  wore  a  mural  crown,  each 
hand  held  a  bar  of  metal,  and  the  lower  part  ended 
in  a  rude  block  covered  with  figures  of  animals 
and  mystic  inscriptions.  This  idol  was  regarded  as 
an  object  of  peculiar  sanctity,  and  was  believed  to 
have  fallen  down  from  heaven  (tov  Aunrerovj, 
Acts  xix.  35). 

The  Oriental  character  of  the  goddess  is  shown 
by  the  nature  of  her  hierarchy,  which  consisted  oi 
women  and  eunuchs,  the  former  called  HcX/rrffai, 
the  latter  Mc-yajSvfoi.  At  their  head  was  a  high- 
priest  called  'E<r<Hiv.  These  terms  have  probably 
some  connexion  with  the  fact  that  the  bee  was 
sacred  to  the  Ephesian  Diana  (Aristoph.  lion. 
1273).  For  the  temple  considered  as  a  work  ot 
art  we  must  refer  to  the  article  Ephksis.  No 
arms  were  allowed  to  be  worn  in  its  precincts. 
No  bloody  sacrifices  were  offered.  Here  also,  as  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Daphne,  were  the  privileges 
of  asylum.  This  is  indicated  on  some  of  the  coins 
of  Ephesus  (Akerman,  in  Trans,  of  the  Numismatic 
Soc.  1841) ;  and  we  find  an  interesting  proof  of 
the  continuance  of  these  privileges  in  imperial 
times  in  Tac  Ann.  iii.  61  (Strab.  xiv.  641 ;  Paus. 
vii.  2 ;  Cic  Verr.  ii.  33).  The  temple  had  a  large 
revenue  from  endowments  of  various  kinds.  It  was 
also  the  public  treasury  of  the  city,  and  was  re- 
garded as  the  safest  bank  for  private  individuals. 

The  cry  of  the  mob  (Acts  xix.  28),  "  Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians !"  and  the  strong  expression 
in  ver.  27,  "whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  wor. 
shippeth"  may  be  abundantly  illustrated  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  The  term  /jLtyiXri  was  evi- 
dently a  title  of  honour  recognised,  as  belonging  to 
the  Ephesian  goddess.  We  rind  it  in  inscriptions 
(as  in  Boeckh,  Corp.  fnsc.  2963,  a),  and  in 
Xenophoo's  Ephesiaca,  i.  11.  (Eor  the  Ephesian 
Xenophon,  see  Vict,  of  Biog.  and  Mythol.)  As  to 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  "  all  Asia  "  regarded 
this  worahip,  independently  of  the  fact  that  Ephesus 
was  the  capital  of  the  province,  we  may  refer  to 
such  passages  as  the  following :  i  Trjr  'Ao-icfs  rait, 
Corp.  Insc.  I.  c. ;  "  communiter  a  civitatibus  Asia* 
factum,"  Liv.  i.  45;  "tota  Asia  extrucnte,"  Plin. 
xvi.  79 ;  "  factum  a  tota  Asia,"  ib.  xxxvi.  2 1 .  As 
to  the  notoriety  of  the  woi'ship  throughout  "  the 
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world,"  Pausanias  tells  as  (iv.  31)  that  the  Ephe- 
sian  Diana  was  more  honoured  privately  than  any 
other  deity,  which  accounts  for  the  large  manu- 
facture and  wide-spread  sale  of  the  "  silver  shrines'* 
mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (ver.  24),  and  not  by  him 
only.  This  specific  worship  was  publicly  adopted 
also,  as  we  have  seen,  in  various  and  distant  places : 
nor  ought  we  to  omit  the  games  celebrated  at 
Epbesus  in  connexion  with  it,  or  the  treaties  made 
with  other  cities  on  this  half-religious,  half-political 
basis.  ~        [J.  S.  H.] 

DIBLA'IM  (D^3"7 ;  Ae0i)K*tn  ;  Debeiaim), 
mother  of  Hosea's  wife  Comer  (Ho*,  i.  3). 

DIB'LATH  (accurately  Diblah,  n^3?,  the 
word  in  the  text  being  nn'?'}''}  =  "  to  Diblah ;" 
A«/3Aa&£ ;  Deblatha),  a  place  named  only  in  Ez. 
vi.  14,  as  if  situated  at  one  of  the  extremities  of 
the  land  of  Israel : — "  I  will  ....  make  the  land 
desolate  .  .  .  .  '  from'  the  wilderness  (Midbar)  to 
Diblah."  The  word  Midbar  being  frequently  used 
for  the  nomad  country  on  the  south  and  south-east 
of  Palestine,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  Diblah 
was  in  the  north.  To  this  position  Beth-diblathaim 
or  Almon-diblathaim  in  Moab  on  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea, -are  obviously  unsuitable ;  and  indeed  a 
place  which  like  Diblathaim  was  on  the  extreme 
east  border  of  Moab,  and  never  included  even  in 
the  allotments  of  Reuben  or  Gad,  could  hardly  be 
chosen  as  a  landmark  of  the  boundary  of  Israel. 
The  only  name  in  the  north  at  all  like  it  is  KlBLAH, 
and  the  letters  D  01)  and  R  O)  are  so  much 
alike  and  so  frequently*  interchanged,  owing  to 
the  carelessness  of  copyists,  that  there  is  a  strong 
probability  that  Riblah  is  the  right  reading.  The 
conjecture  is  due  to  Jerome  (Comm.  in  he.),  but  it 
has  been  endorsed  by  Michaelis,  Gesenius,  and  other 
scholars  (Ges.  Thes.  312 ;  and  see  Davidson,  Hcb. 
Text,  Ez.  vi.  14).  Riblah,  though  an  old  town,  is  not 
heard  of  during  the  early  and  middle  course  of  Jewish 
history,  but  shortly  before  the  date  of  Ezckiel's  pro- 
phecy it  had  started  into  a  terrible  prominence 
from  its  being  the  scene  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  on 
the  last  king  of  Judah,  and  of  the  massacres  of  the 
priests  and  chief  men  of  Jerusalem  perpetrated  there 
by  order  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  [G.] 

DIBON  (fan;  Aoij3i£»,  Atj/W;  Dibm),  a 
town  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  in  the  rich  pas- 
toral country,  which  was  taken  possession  of  and 
rebuilt  by  the  children  of  Gad  (Num.  xrxii.  3, 
34).  From  this  circumstance  it  possibly  received 
the  name  of  Dibon-gad.  Its  first  mention  is  in 
the  ancient  fragment  of  poetry  Num.  xxi.  30,  and 
from  this  it  appears  to  have  belonged  originally  to 
the  Moabites.  The  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad 
being  both  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits  are  not 
likely  to  have  observed  the  division  of  towns  ori- 
ginally made  with  the  same  strictness  as  the  more 
settled  people  on  the  west,  and  accordingly  we  find 
Dibon  counted  to  Reuben  in  the  lists  of  Joshua 
(xiii.  9 — LXX.  omits — 17).  In  the  time  of  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah,  however,  it  was  again  in  possession 
of  Moab  (Is.  xv.  2  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  18,  22,  comp.  24). 
In  the  same  denunciations  of  Isaiah  it  appears, 
probably,  under  the  name  of  DlMOS,  M  and  B 
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*  See  Dioki,  Dimmaii,  &c.  It  Is  in  the  LXX.  ver- 
sion that  the  corruption  of  D  into  R  is  most  frequently 
to  be  observed  ;  Dishon  to  Unison,  Dod&nim  to  Rho- 
dioi,  &c.  4c.  A  case  in  point  is  Riblah  itself,  which 
in  the  LXX.  is  more  often  A<0Aa0a  than  'P«flAa»d. 


being  convertible  in  Hebrew,  and  the  change  ad- 
mitting of  a  play  characteristic  of  the  poetry  of 
Isaiah.  The  two  names  were  both  in  existence  in 
the  time  of  Jerome  (comm.  on  Isai.  xv.,  quoted  by 
Reland,  735).  The  last  passages  appear  to  indicate 
that  Dibon  was  on  an  elevated  situation :  not  only  is 
it  expressly  said  to  be  a  "  high  place "  (Is.  xv.  2), 
but  its  inhabitants  are  bid  to  "come  down"  from 
their  glory  or  their  stronghold.  Under  the  name 
of  Dabon  or  Debon  it  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  in  the  Chumuuticon.  It  was  then  a 
very  large  village  (jc&in)  taft/ityiSiis)  beyond  the 
Anion.  In  modern  times  the  name  Dhiban  has 
been  discovered  by  Seetzen,  Irby  and  Mangles 
(142),  and  Burckhardt  {Syr:  372)  as  attached  to 
extensive  ruins  on  the  Roman  road,  about  three 
miles  north  of  the  Arnon  (  Wady  Mudjtb).  AH 
agree,  however,  in  describing  these  ruins  as  lying 
low. 

2.  One  of  the  towns  which  was  re-inhabited  by 
the  men  of  Judah  after  the  return  from  captivity 
(Neh.  xi.  25).  From  its  mention  with  Jekab- 
zeel,  Moladah,  and  other  towns  of  the  south, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  identical  with 
Dimonah.  [G.] 

DI'BON-GAD  Ol  |b«»i  Am^riS;  Dibon- 
gad),  one  of  the  halting-places  of  the  Israelites. 
It  was  in  Moab  between  Ije-abaIUM  and  Almon- 
diblathaim  (Num.  xxxiii.  45,  46).  It  was  no 
doubt  the  same  place  which  is  generally  called 
Dibon  ;  but  whether  it  received  the  name  of  Gad 
from  the  tribe,  or  originally  possessed  it,  cannot  be 
ascertained.  [G.] 

DIB'BI  CO**;  Aafiptt;  Vibri),  a  Danite, 
father  of  Shelomith,  a  woman  who  had  married  an 
Egyptian  and  whose  son  was  stoned  for  having 
"  blasphemed  the  Name  "  [»'.  e.  of  Jehovah]  (Lev. 
xxiv.  11). 

DIDRACHMON  (Stopaxjtor ;  didrachma). 
[Money;  Shekel.] 

DID'YMUS  (A(Juuor),  that  is,  the  Tain,  a 
surname  of  the  apostle  Thomas  (John  xi.  16,  xx.  24, 
xxi.  2).  [Thomas.] 

DIK'LAH  (n*??1!;  A«xd;  Decla;  Gen.  x. 
27 ;  1  Cbr.  i.  21),  a  son  of  Joktan,  whose  settle- 
ments, in  common  with  those  of  the  other  sons  of 
Joktan,  must  be  looked  for  in  Arabia.  The  name 
in  Hebrew  signifies  "  a  palm-tree,"  and  the  cognate 

word  in  Arabic  (JiXSi),  "  «  palm-tree  abounding 

tcith  fruit :"  hence  it  is  thought  that  Diklah  is  a 
part  of  Arabia  containing  many  palm-trees.  The 
city  QoiviKwv,  in  the  north-west  of  Arabia  Felix, 
has  been  suggested  as  preserving  the  Joktanite 
name  (Boch.  Phaleg,  ii.  22);  but  Bochart,  and 
after  bim  Gesenius,  refer  the  descendants  of  Diklah 
to  the  Minnei,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix  inhabit- 
ing a  palmiferous  country.  Whether  we  follow 
Bochart  and  most  others  in  placing  the  Minaei  on 
the  east  borders  of  the  Hijdz,  southwards  towards 
the  Yemen,  or  follow  Fresnel  in  his  identification 
of  the  Widee  Doan  with  the  territory  of  this 
people,  the  connexion  of  the  latter  with  Diklah  is 
uncertain  and  unsatisfactory.  No  trace  of  Diklah 
is  known  to  exist  in  Arabic  works,  except  the  men- 
tion of  a  place  called  Dakalah  Jijjfe  =  thpft)  in 
El-Temameh  (Kamoos,  s.  e.),  with  many  palm- 
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trees  (Marasid,  s.  v.).  "Nakhleh"  (2X&)  ^ 
signifies  a  palm-tree,  and  is  the  name  of  many  places, 
especially  Nakhleh  el-Yar^neeyeh,  and  Nakhleh 
eth-Shdmeeyeh  (here  meaning  the  Southern  and 
Northern  Nakhleh),  two  well-known  towns  situate 
near  each  other.  According  to  some,  the  former 
was  a  seat  of  the  worship  of  El-I.Stt,  and  a  settle- 
ment of  the  tribe  of  Thakeef ;  and  in  a  tradition  of 
Mohammad's,  this  tribe  was  not  of  unmixed  Ish- 
maelite  blood,  but  one  of  four  which  he  thus  ex- 
cepts:— "All  the  Arabs  are  [descended]  from  Ish- 
mael,  except  four  tribes:  Sulaf  [Sheleph],  Had- 
ramawt  [Haxarmaveth],  El-Arwih  [?],  and  Tha- 
keef" (Mir-at  ez-Zeman,  bis). 

Therefore,  1.  Diklah  may  probably  be  recovered 
in  the  place  called  Dakalah  above  mentioned ;  or, 
possibly,  2.  in  one  of  the  places  named  Nakhleh. 

A  discussion  of  the  vexed  and  intricate  question 
of  the  Minaei  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this  article; 
but  as  they  are  regarded  by  some  authorities  of 
high  repute  ax  representing  Diklah,  it  is  important 
to  record  an  identification  of  their  time  position. 
This  has  hitherto  never  been  done ;  those  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  having  argued  on  the  vague 
jud  contradictory  statements  of  the  Greek  geo- 
graphers, from  the  fact  that  no  native  mention  of 
so  important  a  people  as  the  Minaei  had  been  dis- 
covered (cf.  Bochart,  Phaleg;  Frond's  Lettres, 
Journal  Asiitique ;  Jomard,  Essai,  in  Mengin's 
Hist,  de  VBgypte,  vol.  iii. ;  Caussin,  Essai,  &o.). 
There  is,  however,  a  city  and  people  in  the  Yemen 
which  appear  to  correspond  in  every  respect  to  the 
position  and  name  of  the  Minaei.  The  latter  is 
written  Muraioi,  Mtwuoi,  aDd  Muwuoi,  which 
may  be  faiily  rendered  "  people  of  Meir,  of  M», 
and  of  Hiyv ;"  while  the  iirst  exhibits  the  sound  of 
a  diphthong,  or  an  attempt  at  a  diphthong.  The 
Greek  account  places  them,  generally,  between  the 
Sabaeaus  (identified  with  Seba,  or  Ma-rib:  see 
Arabia)  and  the  Erythraean  Sea.  It  is  therefore 
remarkable  that  where  it  should  be  sought  we  find 
a  city  with  a  fortress,  called  Ma'een,  or  Ma'in, 

\K«  (A'amoot,  Marasid,  s.  v.),  well-known,  and 

therefore  not  carefully  described  in  the  Arabic  geo- 
graphical dictionaries,  but  apparently  near  San'a ; 
and  farther  that  in  the  same  province  are  situate  the 
o  -  J 

town  of  Mo'eyn  (^oC«' aoD''-  <*'m>  °^ tne  n>rmer)> 
whence  the  Benee- Mo'eyn ;  and  the  town  of 
Ma'eeneh  (fem.  of  Ma'een).  The  gent.  n.  would 
be  Ma'eenee,  &c.  The  township  in  which  are  the 
latter  two  places  is  named  Sinhan  {comp.  Niebuhr, 
Descr.  201)  which  was  one  of  the  confederation 


formed  by  the  ancient  tribe  of  Jenb,  i_.-J.a-  (.Ma- 
rasid, s.  v.),  grandson  of  Kahhtn,  who  was  brother 
of  Himyer  the  Joktanite.  This  identification  is 
reconcileable  with  all  that  is  known  of  the  Minaei. 
See  further  in  art  Uzal.  [E.  S.  P.] 

DIT/EAN  (Jjfo;  AoXdJ;  Alex.  AaXaiy; 
Delean),  one  of  the'  cities  of  Judali,  in  the  Shcfclali 
or  low  country  (Josh.  xv.  38).  If  Gesenius's  inter- 
pretation, "  gouri,"  or  "  cucumber,"  be  correct,  the 
name  is  very  suitable  for  a  place  situated  in  that 
rich  district.  It  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  nor 
has  it  been  subsequently  identified  with  certainty. 
Van  de  Veldc  (ii.  160)  suggests  that  it  may  be 
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the  modem  place  Tina  (Kiepert's  map  in  Robinson. 
B.  Tima),  about  three  miles  north  of  Tell-es-SaJieh  in 
the  maritime  plain  of  Philistia,  south  of  Ekron.  [G.] 
DIM'NAH  (rOD-l ;  Vat.  omits;  Alex.  So^a; 
Damna),  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  given  to 
the  Merarite  Lcvites  (Josh.  xxi.  35).  The  name 
does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  cities  belonging  to 
the  tribe  (Josh.  xix.  10-16).  In  the  list  of  Le- 
vities! cities  in  1  Chr.  vu  77  occurs  KiMJtON, 
accurately  Rimmono  (WS"1),  which  may  possibly 
be  a  variation  of  Dimnah,  1  being  often  changed 
into  "I.  In  this  case  Kimmon  is  probably  the  rail 
name  (Bertheau,  Clu  onik,  72, 3 ;  Movers,  Chronih, 
72).  [G.] 

DIUON,  THE  WATERS  OF  (JIOH  'D ;  TO 
DJojo  to  Aeifuiy  ;  Alex.  'Pcp/taw;  D&on),  some 
streams  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  land 
of  Moab,  against  which  Isaiah  is  here  uttering 
denunciations  (Is.  xv.  9).  From  Dibon  being 
named  in  verse  2  of  this  chapter,  as  well  as  in  the 
lists  of  Moabite  towns  in  Jer.  xlviii.,  and  no  place 
named  Dimon  being  elsewhere  mentioned  as  he- 
longing  to  Moab,  Gesenius  (Comment.  Sbcr  Jcs. 
534)  conjectures  that  the  two  names  are  the 
same,  the  form  "Dimon"  being  used  for  the  sake 
of  the  play  between  it  and  the  word  Aim  (Dl) 
"  blood."    [DiBON,  l.j  [G.] 

DIMO"NAH(n3iDH;  'PerM;  Alex.&juwa; 

Dimona),  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah,  the  pail 
bordering  on  the  desert  of  Idumaea  (Josh.  xv.  22). 
Dimonah  is  mentioned  in  the  Onomastioon,  but 
was  evidently  not  known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
nor  has  it  been  identified  in  later  times.  It  pro- 
bably occurs  under  the  altered  name  of  Dibon  in 
Neh.  xi.  25.  [G-] 

DI  NAH  (WT,  judged  or  avenged,  from  the 
same  root  as  Dan;  Attva ;  Dina),  the  daughter 
of  Jacob  by  Leah  (Gen.  xxx.  21).  She  accom- 
panied her  fether  fi-om  Mesopotamia  to  Canaan, 
and,  having  ventured  among  the  inhabitants,  was 
violated  by  Shechem  the  son  of  Humor,  the  chief- 
fain  of  the  territory  in  which  her  father  had 
settled  (Gen.  xxxiv.).  Her  age  at  this  time, 
judging  by  the  subsequent  notice  of  Joseph's  age 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  2),  may  have  been  from  13  to  15, 
the  ordinarv  period  of  marriage  in  Eastern  coun- 
tries (Lane's  Mod.  Egypt,  i.  208).  Shechem  pro- 
posed to  make  the  usual  reparation  by  paying  a 
sum  to  the  father  and  marryiug  her  (Gen.  xxxiv. 
12);  such  reparation  would  have  been  deemed 
sufficient  under  the  Mosaic  law  (Deut.  xxii.  28, 29) 
among  the  members  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  But 
in  this  case  the  suitor  was  an  alien,  and  the  crown 
of  the  offence  consisted  in  its  having  been  com- 
mitted by  an  alien  against  the  favoured  people  of 
God ;  he  had  "  wrought  folly  in  Israel "  (xxxiv.  7). 
The  proposals  of  Hamor,  who  acted  as  his  deputy, 
were  framed  on  the  recognition  of  the  hitherto 
complete  separation  of  the  two  peoples;  he  pro- 
posed the  fusion  of  the  two  by  the  establishment 
of  the  rights  of  intermarriage  and  commerce;  just 
as  among  the  Romans  the  jus  ammibii  and  the  jus 
commercii  constitute!  the  essence  of  cwitits.  The 
sons  of  Jacob,  bent  upon  revenge,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  eagerness,  which  Shechem  showed, 
to  effect  their  puipose ;  they  demanded,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  the  proposed  union,  the  •circumcision  of  the 
Shichemites:  the  practice  could  not.  have  been 
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unknown  to  the  Hivites,  for  the  Phoenicians  (Her.  ii. 
104),  and  probably  most  of  the  C'anaanite  tribes 
were  circumcised.  They  therefore  assented;  and 
011  the  third  day,  when  the  pain  and  fever  result- 
ing from  the  operation  were  at  the  highest  [Cir- 
cumcision], Simeon  and  Levi,  own  brothel's  to 
Dinah,  as  Josephus  obserres  (Ant.  i.  21,  §1 ;  ipo- 
utrpuH  4o>X<po().  attacked  them  unexpectedly, 
slew  all  the  males  and  plundered  their  city.  Jacob's 
remark  (ver.  30)  does  not  imply  any  guiltiness  on 
the  part  of  his  sons  in  this  transaction ;  for  the 
brothers  were  regarded  as  the  proper  guardians  of 
their  sister's  honour,  as  is  still  the  case  among  the 
Bedouins ;  but  he  dreaded  the  revenge  of  the  neigh- 
bouring peoples,  and  even  of  the  family  of  Hamor, 
some  of  whom  appear  to  have  survived  the  mas- 
sacre (Judg.  ix.  28).  His  escape,  which  was  won- 
derful, considering  the  extreme  rigour  with  which 
the  laws  of  blood-revenge  have  in  all  ages  prevailed 
in  the  East  [Blood-revenge],  is  ascribed  to  the 
special  interference  of  Jehovah  (xxxv.  5).  Jo- 
sephus omits  all  reference  to  the  treachery  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob  and  explains  the  easy  capture  of  the  city 
as  occurring  during  the  celebration  of  a  feast  (Ant. 
i.  21,  §2).  The  object  for  which  this  narrative 
is  introduced  into  the  book  of  Genesis  probably  is, 
partly  to  explain  the  allusion  in  Gen.  xlix.  5-7,  and 
partly  to  exhibit  the  consequences  of  any  associa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Hebrews  with  the  heathens 
about  them.  Ewald  (Qetchichte,  i.  488)  assumes 
that  the  historical  foundation  of  the  narrative  was 
furnished  by  an  actual  fusion  of  the  nomad  Israelites 
with  the  aborigines  of  Sheohem,  on  the  ground  that 
the  daughters  of  the  patriarchs  are  generally  no- 
ticed with  an  ethnological  view ;  the  form  in  which 
the  narrative  appears  being  merely  the  colouring  of 
a  late  author:  such  a  view  appears  to  us  perfectly 
inconsistent  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
text,  [W.  L.  B.] 

DrNAITE8  Own ;  AeiKoToi ;  Dinaei,  Ezr. 
iv.  9),  the  name  of  some  of  the  Cuthaean  colonists 
who  were  placed  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  by  the 
Assyrian  governor,  after  the  conquest  and  captivity 
of  the  ten  tribes  under  Shalmaneser.  They  remai  ned 
under  the  dominion  of  Persia,  and  united  with  their 
fellow-colonists  in  opposition  to  the  Jews  ;  but 
nothing  more  is  known  of  them.  Junius  (Comm. 
m  he.),  without  any  authority,  identifies  them 
with  the  people  known  to  geographers  by  the  nome 
Dtmumi.  [W.  A.  W.] 

DINHAUAH  (rQIW  ;  Atyva$d;  Dmaba; 
Gen.  xxxvi.  32  ;  1  Chr.  i.  43),  the  capital  city,  and 
probably  the  birthplace,  of  Bela,  son  of  Beor,  king 
of  Edom.  Eusebius  (Onomasticon,  s.  v.)  mentions 
a  village  Dannea  (Damnaba,  Jerome),  eight  miles 
from  Areopolis,  or  Ar  of  Moab  (on  the  road  to  Amon: 
Jerome),  and  another  on  Mount  Poor,  seven  miles 
from  Esbus  (Heshbon);  but  neither  of  these  has 
claim  to  be  the  Dinhabah  of  Scripture.  R.  Joseph,  in 
his  Targum  (on  1  Chr.  i.  43,  ed.  WilUns),  finds  a  sig- 
ni  ficance  in  the  name.  After  identifying  Balaam  the 
son  of  Beor  with  Laban  the  Syrian,  he  adds,  "  And 
the  name  of  his  capital  city  was  Dinhabah,  for  it 
was  given  (J13VMVK)  him  as  a  present."  With 
as  little  probability  Gesenius  conjectured  that  it 
might  signify  dommus,  i.  e.  focus  direptionis,  i.  e. 
praedonum  latihulum.  The  name  is  not  uncommon 
among  Semitic  races.  Ptolemy  (v.  15,  §24)  men- 
tions Aavi&a  in  Palmyrene  Syria,  afterwards  a 
bb-hop's  see ;  and  according  to  Zosimus  (iii.  27)  there 
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was  a  Aavifrn  in  Babylonia.  (Knobel,  Genesis.) 
v  r 

The  Peshito Syriac  hasOCTljaJ,  Daihab,  probably 

a  mistake  for  <^OTJ».  [W.  A.  W.] 

DIONYS'IA  (A«wo<ria,  Bacchanalia),  "  the 
feast  of  Bacchus,"  which  was  celebrated,  especially 
in  later  times,  with  wild  extravagance  and  licen- 
tious enthusiasm.  Women,  as  well  as  men,  joined 
in  the  processions  (Biaaot),  acting  the  part  of 
Maenads,  crowned  with  ivy  and  bearing  the  thyrsus 
(cf.  Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  767  ff. ;  Broudkh.  ad  Tib.  iii. 
6.  2,  who  gives  a  coin  of  Maroneia,  bearing  a 
head  of  Dionpus  crowned  with  ivy) ;  and  the 
phallus  was  a  principal  object  in  the  train  (Herod, 
ii.  48,  49).  Shortly  before  the  persecution  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  168  B.C.,  in  which  the  Jews 
"  were  compelled  to  go  in  procession  to  Bacchus 
carrying  ivy"  (2  Mace.  vi.  7),  the  secret  cele- 
bration of  the  Bacchanalia  in  Italy  had  been  re- 
vealed to  the  Roman  senate  (B.C.  186).  The 
whole  state  was  alarmed  by  the  description  of  the 
excesses  with  which  the  festival  was  attended  (Liv. 
xxxix.  8  ff.),  and  a  decree  was  passed  forbidding  its 
observance  in  Rome  or  Italy.  This  fact  offers  the 
best  commentary  on  the  conduct  of  Antiochus ;  for 
it  is  evident  that  rites  which  were  felt  to  be  in- 
compatible with  the  comparative  simplicity  of  early 
Roman  worship  must  have  been  peculiarly  revolt- 
ing to  Jews  of  the  Hasmonaean  age  (cf.  Herod,  iv. 
79,  1kv6cu  toC  BaKx*v*'V  *«'/>'  EAAijo'iv  iyutl- 
fowri).  [B.  F.  W.] 

DIONYSIUS  THE  ABEOPAGITE 
(Aiovitrios  i  ' Aptoiraytrns,  Acts  xvii.  34),  an 
eminent  Athenian,  converted  to  Christianity  by 
the  preaching  of  St.  Paul.  Euseb.  (ff.  E.  iii.  4) 
makes  him,  on  the  authority  of  Dionysius,  bishop  of 
Corinth,  to  have  been  first  bishop  of  Athens  (see 
also  ff.  E.  iv.  23).  According  to  a  later  tradition 
given  in  the  martyrologies  on  the  authority  of 
Aristides  the  apologist,  he  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Athens.  On  the  writings  which  were  once  supposed 
to  have  had  Dionysius  for  their  author,  but  which 
ore  now  confessed  to  be  spurious,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  some  neo-Platonists  of  the  6th  century,  see 
an  elaborate  discussion  in  Herzog's  EncyclopSdie  ; 
and  for  further  legends  respecting  himself,  Suidas 
sub  voce,  and  the  article  in  the  Dictionary  of  Bio- 
graphy and  Mythology.  [H.  A.] 

DIONY'SUS  (Aiinaos,  Alivmros,  of  uncer- 
tain derivation),  also  called  Bacchus  (Bota-got, 
"Iokxos,  the  noisy  god:  after  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus), was  properly  the  god  of  wine.  In  Homer 
he  appears  simply  as  the  "  frenzied "  god  (II.  vi. 
1 32),  and  yet  "  a  joy  to  mortals"  (//.  xiv.  325) ; 
but  in  later  times  the  most  varied  attributes  were 
centred  in  him  as  the  source  of  the  luxuriant  fer- 
tility of  nature,  and  the  god  of  civilization,  glad- 
ness, and  inspiration.  The  eastern  wanderings  of 
Dionysus  ore  well  known  (Strab.  xv.  7,  p.  687 ; 
Diet.  Biogr.  s.  v.),  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
left  any  special  trace  in  Palestine  (yet  cf.  Luc. 
de  Syria  Dea,  p.  886,  ed.  Bened.).  His  worship, 
however,  was  greatly  modified  by  the  incorporation 
of  Eastern  elements,  and  assumed  the  twofold  form 
of  wild  orgies  [Dionysia]  and  mystic  rites.  To 
the  Jew  Dionysus  would  necessarily  appear  as  the 
embodiment  of  paganism  in  its  most  material  shape, 
sanctioning  the  most  tumultuous  passions  and  the 
worst  excesses.    Thus  Tacitus  (ffist.  v.  5)  rejects 
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the  tradition  that  the  Jews  worshipped  Bacchus 
(Liberum  patrem;  cf.  Plut.  Qaaest.  Conv.  iv.  6), 
on  the  ground  of  the  "  entire  diversity  of  their 
principles"  (ncquaquam  conjnientibus  institutis), 
though  he  interprets  this  dillerenoe  to  their  dis- 
credit. The  consciousness  of  the  fundamental  oppo- 
sition of  the  God  of  Israel  and  Dionysus  explains  the 
punishment  which  Ptolemaeus  FhUopator  inflicted 
on  the  Jews  (3  Mace.  ii.  29), "  branding  them  with 
the  ivy-leaf  of  Dionysus,"  though  Dionysus  may 
have  been  the  patron  god  of  the  Ptolemies  (Grimm, 
on  the  Mace).  And  it  must  have  been  from  the 
same  circumstance  that  Nicanor  is  said  to  have 
threatened  to  erect  a  temple  of  Dionysus  upon  the 
site  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  (2  Mace.  iiv.  33). 

[B.  F.  W.] 

DIOSCOBINTHIU8.  [Months.] 

DIOTHEPHES  (Aiorpee^r),  a  Christian 
mentioned  in  3  John  9,  as  tfuXoTrpurtieov  in  some 
church  to  which  St.  John  had  written,  and  which, 
on  account  of  his  influence,  did  not  receive  the 
apostle's  authority,  nor  the  messengers  which  he 
had  sent.  It  is  entirely  uncertain  what  church 
is  meant,  as  it  is  who  Gaius  was,  to  whom  the 
epistle  is  addressed.    [Gaius.]  [H.  A.] 

DISCIPLE.   [Education;  Schools.] 

DISCUS  (5/<rKos),  one  of  the  exercises  in  the 
Grecian  gymnasia,  which  Jason  the  high-priest  in- 
troduced among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  which  he  induced  even  the  priests 
to  practise  (2  Mace.  iv.  14).  The  discus  was  a 
circular  plate  of  stone  or  metal,  made  for  throwing 
to  a  distance  as  an  exercise  of  strength  and  dex- 
terity. It  was  indeed  one  of  the  principal  gym- 
nastic exercises  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  practised  in 
the  heroic  age.  (For  details  and  authorities,  see 
Diet,  of  Gr.  Sf  Rom.  Ant.  s.  v.) 


Dtacobcliv.  (OKcltajr,  Dent  dar  oil.  Konet,  vol.  i.  no.  13B.) 

DISEASES.  [Medicine.] 
DISH.    1.  ^BD,  Gesen.  p.  965:  see  Basin. 

2.  nnSx,  in piur. only  nirbv,  jvr6v, or  nnW; 

iopfoTCJ),  i  aXi&ajTpos,  \4$i)s;  vas,  lebes.  3. 
iTT^p :  see  Charger. 


In  N.  T.  -rpvpxiov,  Matt.  xxvi.  23,  Hark  nr. 
20.  In  ancient  Egypt,  and  also  in  Judaea,  guests 
at  the  table  handled  their  food  with  the  fingers, 
but  spoons  were  used  for  soup  or  other  liquid  food, 
when  required  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  i.  181,  2nd 
ed.).  The  same  is  the  case  in  modern  Egypt.  Each 
person  breaks  off  a  small  piece  of  bread,  dips  it  in 
the  dish,  and  then  conveys  it  to  his  mouth,  together 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  meat  or  other  contents 
of  the  dish.  To  pick  out  a  delicate  morsel  and 
hand  it  to  a  friend  is  esteemed  a  compliment,  and  to 
refuse  such  an  ollering  is  contrary  to  good  manners. 
Judas  dipping  his  hand  in  the  same  dish  with  our 
Lord  was  showing  especial  friendliness  and  intimacy. 
rpu$\lor  is  used  in  LXX.  for  mj?p,  sometimes  in 
A.  V.  "  charger"  (Ex.  xxv.  29;  Nom.  iv.  7,  rii. 
13,  19).  This  is  also  rendered  KoriXt)  or  half 
sextarius,  t.  e.  probably  a  cup  or  flask  rather  than  a 
dish.  rpv0k(ov  is  in  Vulg.  Matt.  xxvi.  23, 
paropsu;  in  Mark  xiv.  20,  catinus.  Schleusner, 
Lex.  m  tf.  T.  rpvfiKlov  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  193; 
Chardin,  Vby.  iv.  53,  54 ;  Niebuhr,  Dcscr.  dt 
V Arab.  46).   [Basin.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

DISHANflB*!;  'PutaV;  Ditan),  the  youngest 
son  of  Seir  the'Horite  (Gen.  xxxri.  21,  28,  30; 
1  Chr.  i.  38,  42).  [W.  L.  B.] 

DISHON  (ft&n  ;  Arpir;  ZWson).    1.  The 

fifth  son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  21,  26,  30 ;  1  Chr.  i. 
38).  2.  The  son  of  Anah  and  grandson  of  Seir 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  25 ;  1  Chr.  i.  38).  Dishon  and  Dishan 
belong  to  the  same  root,  which  may  possibly  re- 
appear in  the  name  Deisch  noticed  by  Abulfeda 
(Hist.  Anteisl.  p.  196).  The  geographical  posi- 
tion of  the  tribes  descended  from  these  patriarchs  is 
uncertain.  Kuobel  (Comm.  in  loc.)  places  them  to 
E.  and  S.E.  of  the  Gulf  of  Ahaba,  on  the  ground 
that  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Dishon,  Eshban,  and 
Hemdan  may  be  identified  with  Usbany  and  Hn- 
mcidij,  branches  of  the  tribe  of  Omran.  Such 
identifications  must  be  received  with  caution,  as 
similar  names  are  found  in  other  parts  of  Arabia — 
Hamde,  for  instance,  near  Tayf,  and  again  Barn- 
dan,  which  bears  a  still  closer  resemblance  to  the 
original  name,  near  Sana  (Burckhardt's  Arabia,  i. 
156,  ii.  376).  [W.  L.  B.] 

DISPEBSION,  THE  JEWS  OF  THE, 
or  simply  The  Dispersion,  was  the  general  title 
applied  to  those  Jews  who  remained  settled  in 
foreign  countries  after  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  and  during  the  period  of  the  second 
Temple.  The  original  word  applied  to  these  foreign 
settlers  (n-l^J ;  cf.  Jer.  xxiv.  5,  xxviii.  4,  Ate.,  from 
nh\,  to  strip'  naked;  so  Knbi  '33,  Ear.  vi.  16) 
conveys  the  notion  of  spoliation  and  bereavement,  as 
of  men  removed  from  the  Temple  and  home  ,of  their 
fathers;  but  in  the  LXX.  the  ideas  of  a  "sojourn- 
ing" (jurouctirla)  and  of  a  "colony"  (ixoutia) 
were  combi  ned  with  that  of  a  "  captivity  "  (alxpaXt- 
<rfa),  while  the  term  *'  dispersion (ouunropa*  fir>t 
in  Deut.  xxviii.  25,  DlVt ;  cf.  Jer.  xxxiv.  17),  which 
finally  prevailed,  seemed  to  imply  that  the  people 
thus  scattered  "  to  the  utmost  parts  of  heaven  " 
(Deut.  xxx.  4),  "  in  bondage  among  the  Gentiles" 
(2  Mace  i.  27),  and  shut  out  from  the  full  privi- 
leges of  the  chosen  race  (John'vii.  35),  should  yH 
be  as  the  seed  sown  for  a  future  harvest  (cf.  Is. 
xlix.  6  Heb.)  in  the  strange  lands  where  they 
found  a    emponuv  resting-place  (1  Pet.  i.  1. 
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waperiHywts  Suunropat).  The  schism  which  hail 
divided  the  first  kingdom  was  forgotten  in  the 
results  of  the  general  calamity.  The  dispersion 
was  not  limited  to  the  exiles  of  Judah,  but  included 
"the  twelve  tribes"  (Jam.  i.  1,  rait  SwSena 
(pvKats  rats  iv  rf  SiaoTropa),  which  expressed  the 
completeness  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation  (Acts  xxvi. 
7,  to  SuSeitd^vAuy). 

The  Dispersion,  as  a  distinct  element  influencing 

'  the  entire  character  of  the  Jews,  dates  'from  the 
Babylonian  exile.  Uncertain  legends  point  to  earlier 

f  settlements  in  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  and  Abyssinia;  but 
even  if  these  settlements  were  made,  they  were 
isolated  and  casual,  while  the  Dispersion,  of  which 
Babylon  was  the  acknowledged  centre,  was  the  out- 
ward proof  that  a  faith  had  succeeded  to  a  kingdom. 
Apart  from  the  necessary  influence  which  Jewish 
communities  bound  by  common  laws,  ennobled  by 
the  possession  of  the  same  truths,  and  animated  by 
kindred  hopes,  must  have  exercised  on  the  nations 
among  whom  they  were  scattered,  the  difficulties 
which  set  aside  the  literal  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual  led  to  a  wider  view  of  the  scope  of  the  law, 
and  a  stronger  sense  of  its  spiritual  significance. 
Outwardly  and  inwardly,  by  its  effects  both  on  the 
Gentiles  and  on  the  people  of  Israel,  the  Dispersion 

j  appears  to  have  been  the  clearest  providential  pre- 
paration for  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

But  while  the  fact  of  a  recognised  Dispersion 
must  have  weakened  the  local  and  ceremonial  in- 
fluences which  were  essential  to  the  first  training 
of  the  people  of  God,  the  Dispersion  was  still  bound 
together  in  itself  and  to  its  mother  country  by 
religious  ties.  The  Temple  was  the  acknowledged 
centre  of  Judaism,  and  the  faithful  Jew  everywhere 

-  contributed  the  half-shekel  towards  its  maintenance 
fro  SiSpaxitoy,  Matt.  xvii.  24 ;  cf.  Mishna,  She- 
ialim,  7,  4 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  6) ;  and,  in  part  at 
least,  the  ecclesiastical  calendar  was  fixed  at  Jeru- 
salem, whence  beacon- fires  spread  abroad  the  true 
date  of  the  new-moons  (Mishna,  Rosh-Hashana,  2, 
4).  The  tribute  was  indeed  the  simplest  and 
moet  striking  outward  proof  of  the  religious  unity 
of  the  nation.  Treasuries  were  established  to  receive 
the  payments  of  different  districts  (Jos.  Ant.  rriii 
8, 1 ;  cf.  Ant.  xvi.  6,  5,  6),  and  the  collected  sums 
were  forwarded  to  'Jerusalem,  as  in  later  times  the 
Mahometan  offerings  were  sent  to  Mecca  (Jost, 
OetcA.  d.  Jvdtnth.  337  n. ;  Cic.  pro  Flacco,  xxviii.). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  Dis- 
persion was  divided  into  three  great  sections,  the 

7  Babylonian,  the  Syrian,  the  Egyptian.  Precedence 
was  yielded  to  the  first  The  jealousy  which  had 
originally  existed  between  the  poor  who  returned 
to  Palestine  and  their  wealthier  countrymen  at 
Babylon  had  passed  away,  and  Gamaliel  wrote  '*  to 
the  sons  of  the  Dispersion  in  Babylonia,  and  to 
our  brethren  in  Media  .  . .  and  to  all  the  Dispersion 
of  Israel "  (Frankel,  Monatssclirift,  1853,  p.  413). 
From  Babylon  the  Jews  spread  throughout  Persia, 
Medio,  and  Parthia ;  but  the  settlements  in  China 

T  belong  to  a  modem  date  (Frankel,  1.  c.  p.  463). 
The  lew  details  of  their  history  which  have  been 
preserved  bear  witntus  to  their  prosperity  and  in- 
fluence (Jos.  Ani.  xni.  2, 2  f.  xriii.  9).  No  schools 
of  learning  are  noticed,  but  Hillel  the  Elder  and 
Nahum  the  Mede  are  mentioned  as  coming  from 
Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Frankel). 

The  Greek  conquests  in  Asia  extended  the  limits 
of  the  Dispersion.  Seleucus  Nicator  transplanted 
large  bodies  of  Jewish  colonists  from  Babylonia  to 
the  capitals  of  his  western  provinces,    tils  policy 
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was  followed  by  his  successor  Autiochus  the  Great ; 
and  the  persecutions  of  Antiochua  Epi phones  only 
served  to  push  forward  the  Jewish  emigration  to 
the  remoter  districts  of  his  empire.  In  Armenia 
the  Jews  arrived  at  the  greatest  dignities,  and  ] 
Nisibls  became  a  new  centre  of  colonization  (Frankel, 
pp.  454-6).  The  Jews  of  Cappadocia  (1  Pet.  i.  1 )  * 
are  casually  mentioned  in  the  Mishna ;  and  a  prince 
and  princess  of  Adiabene  adopted  the  Jewish  faith 
only  30  years  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
(Jos.  Ant.  xx.  2).  Large  settlements  of  Jews  were 
established  in  Cyprus,  in  the  islands  of  the  Aegaean 
(Cos,  Delos:  'jos.  Ant.  xiv.  10),  and  on  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  (Ephesus,  Miletus,  Pergamus, 
Halicarnassus,  Sardis:  Jos.  Ant.  I.e.).  The  Romans 
confirmed  to  them  the  privileges  which  they  had 
obtained  from  the  Syrian  kings ;  and  though  they 
were  exposed  to  sudden  outbursts  of  popular  vio- 
lence (Jos.  Ant.  rviii.  9 ;  B.J.  vii.  3),  the  Jews 
of  the  Syrian  provinces  gradually  formed  a  closer 
connexion  with  their  new  homes,  and  together  with ' 
the  Greek  language  adopted  in  many  respects  Greek 
ideas.  [Hellenists.] 

This  Hellenizing  tendency,  however,  found  its 
most  free  development  at  Alexandria  [Alex- 
andria]. The  Jewish  settlements  established 
there  by  Alexander  and  Ptolemy  I.  became  the 
source  of  the  African  dispersion,  which  spread  over 
the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and  perhaps  inland  to  ' 
Abyssinia  (the  FaUahn).  At  Cyrene  (Jos.  Ant. 
xiv.  7, 2.  Jason)  and  Berenice  (Tripoli)  the  Jewish 
inhabitants  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
population,  and  an  inscription  lately  discovered  at 
the  latter  place  (Frankel,  p.  422)  speaks  of  the 
justice  and  clemency  which  they  received  from  n 
Roman  governor  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  C,  5).  The 
African  Dispersion,  like  all  other  Jews,  preserved 
their  veneration  for  the  "  holy  city  "  (Philo,  Leg. 
ad  Caidum,  §36;  in  Flacc.  c.  7),  and  recognised 
the  universal  claims  of  the  Temple  by  the  annual 
tribute  (Jos.  1.  c).  But  the  distinction  in  language 
led  to  wider  differences,  which  were  averted  in 
Babylon  by  the  currency  of  an  Aramaic  dialect. 
The  Scriptures  were  no  longer  read  on  the  Sabbath 
(Frankel,  420 ;  Vorstudim,  52  ff.),  and  no  fire- 
signals  conveyed  the  dates  of  the  new -moons  to 
Egypt  (cf.  Frankel,  419  n.).  Still  the  national 
spirit  of  the  African  Jews  was  not  destroyed. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the  Zealots 
found  a  reception  in  Cyrene  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  1 1) ;  * 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  a.d. 
115,  the  Jewish  population  in  Africa  rose  with  ter- 
rible ferocity  (Dion,  68, 32).  The  insurrection  wai 
put  down  by  a  war  of  extermination  (Euseb.  H.  E. 
iv.  2) ;  and  the  remnant  who  escaped  established 
themselves  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Europe,  as  the  * 
beginning  of  a  new  Dispersion. 

The  Jewish  settlements  in  Rome  were  consequent 
upon  the  occupation  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey,  B.C.  *  ^^^.Vj^L 
63.  The  captives  and  emigrants  whom  he  brought  SJ*       '  " 


with  him  were  located  in  the  trans-Tiberine  quarter, 
and  by  degrees  rose  in  station  and  importance  (  Philo, 
Leg.  ad  Caium,  §823  ff.).  They  were  favoured  by 
Augustus  and  Tiberius  after  the  fall  of  Sejanus 
(Philo,  1.  c.) ;  and  a  Jewish  school  was  founded  at  r 
Rome  (Frankel,  459).  In  the  reign  of  Claudius 
[Claudius]  the  Jews  became  objects  of  suspicion 
from  their  immense  numbers  (Dion,  60,  6) ;  and 
the  internal  disputes  consequent,  perhaps,  upon  the 
preaching  of  Christianity,  led  to  their  banishment 
from  the  city  (Suet.  Claud.  25 :  Judaeos  impuhore 
Chresto  assiduc  twnultuantes  Roma  expulit.  Acts 
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xviii.  2).  This  expulsion,  it' general,  cat  only  hare 
been  temporary,  tor  in  a  few  years  the  Jews  at  Rome 
were  numerous  (Actsxxvrii.  17  ff.),  and  continued  to 
be  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  satirists  (Mart.  Ep.  xi.  94;  Juv.  Sat.  iii.  14). 

The  influence  of  the  Dispersion  on  the  rapid  pro- 
,  mulgation  of  Christianity  can  scarcely  be  overrated. 
The  course  of  the  apostolic  preaching  followed  in  a 
regular  progress  the  line  of  Jewish  settlements. 
The  mixed  assembly  from  which  the  first  converts 
were  gathered  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  represented 
each  division  of  the  Dispersion  (Acts  ji.  9-11 ;  (1) 
Parthians  .  .  .  Mesopotamia;  (2)  Judaea  (i.  e. 
Syria)  .  . .  Pamphylia;  (3)  Egypt  .  . .  Greece; 
(4)  Romans  .  . .  ),  and  these  converts  naturally 
prepared  the  way  for  the  apostles  in  the  interval 
which  preceded  the  beginning  of  the  separate 
apostolic  missions.  The  names  of  the  seven  dea- 
cons are  all  Greek,  and  one  is  specially  described 
as  a  proselyte  (Acts  vi.  5).  The  church  at  An- 
tioch,  by  which  St.  Paul  was  entrusted  with  his 
great  work  among  the  heathen  (Acts  xiii.  1),  in- 
cluded Barnabas  of  Cyprus  (Acts  iv.  36),  Lucius 
of  Cyrene,  and  Simeon,  surnamed  Niger;  and 
amotig  his  'fellow-labourers'  at  a  later  time  are 
found  Aquila  of  Pontus  (Acts  xviii.  2),  Apollos  of 
Alexandria  (Acts  xviii.  24 ;  cf.  1  Cor.  iii.  6),  and 
Urbanus  (Rom.  xvi.  9),  and  Clement  (Phil.  iv.  3), 
whose  names,  at  least,  are  Roman.  Antioch  itself 
became  a  centre  of  the  Christian  Church  (Acts 
xiii.  1,  xir.  26,  xv.  22,  xviii.  22),  as  it  had 
been  of  the  Jewish  Dispersion ;  and  throughout 
the  apostolic  journeys  the  Jews  were  the  class  to 
whom  "it  was  necessary  (Avo-yicchov)  that  the 
Word  of  God  should  be  first  spoken"  (Acts  xiii. 
46),  and  they  in  turn  were  united  with  the  mass 
of  the  population  by  the  intermediate  body  of  "  the 
devout"  (of  <rt06fuvoi),  which  had  recognised  in 
various  degrees  "  the  faith  of  the  God  of  Israel." 

The  most  important  original  authorities  on  the 
Dispersion  are  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  10,  xiv.  7  ;  c. 
Apion.  ii.  5 ;  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Caium ;  id.  c.  Flac- 
cum.  Frankel  has  collected  the  various  points 
together  in  an  exhaustive  essay  in  his  Monatsschrift, 
Nov.  Dec.  1853,  409-11  ;  449-51.  Cf.  Jost. 
<7«»cA.  d.  Judenih.  336 ;  344.  Ewald,  Gesch.  d. 
Volkes  Isr.  iv.  [B.  F.  W.] 

DIVINATION  (DDi?P;  iiwntla,  Ez.  xiii.  7 ; 
luxyita,  Wisd.  xvii.  7 ;  D'BB'3,  ipaofuuctia,  vene- 
ficium,  divinatio,  Is.  xlvii  9  ;  VTy,  tfiiSvpia'ubs, 
&c.).  This  art "  of  taking  an  aim  of  divine  matters 
by  human,  which  cannot  but  breed  mixture  of  ima- 
ginations ''  (Bacon,  Ess.  xvii.)  has  been  universal 
in  all  ages,  and  all  nations  alike  civilized  and 
savage.  It  arises  from  an  impression  that  in  the 
absence  of  direct,  visible  guiding  Providence,  the 
Deity  suffers  His  will  to  be  known  to  men,  partly  by 
inspiring  those  who  from  purity  of  character  or  ele- 
vation of  spirit  were  susceptible  of  the  divine  afflatus 
(0toftdv7fis9  ivOovataoTai,  iKVrariKoi),  and  partly 
by  giving  perpetual  indications  of  the  future,  which 
must  be  learnt  from  experience  and  observation 
(Cic.  Die.  i.  18 ;  Plin.  xxx.  5).  The  first  kind  of 
divination  was  called  Natural  (trtxros,  itlSaK- 
Tor),  in  which  the  medium  of  inspiration  was  trans- 
ported from  his  own  individuality,  and  became  the 
passive  instrument  of  supernatural  utterances  (Aen. 
A.  47 ;  Ov.  Met.  ii.  640,  &c).  As  this  process 
involved  violent  convulsions,  tie  word  /icutik^  is 
derived  from  paivtotai,  and  alludes  to  the  loaming 
mouth  and  streaming  hair  of  the  possess !  seer 
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j  (Plat.  Tim.  72.  B.,  where  the  pAvrn  is  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  wpo^yrns).  But  even  in 
j  the  most  passionate  and  irresistible  prophecies  of 
Scripture  we  have  none  of  these  unnatural  distortions 
(Num.  xidii.  5 ;  Ps.  xxxix.  3 ;  Jer.  xx.  9),  although, 
as  we  shall  see,  they  were  characteristic  of  pre- 
tenders to  the  gift. 

The  other  kind  of  divination  was  artificial  (t*x- 
rur^},  and  probably  originated  in  an  honest  convic- 
tion that  external  nature  sympathised  with  and  fre- 
quently indicated  the  condition  and  prospects  oi 
mankind ;  a  conviction  not  in  itself  ridiculous,  and 
fostered  by  the  accidental  synchronism  of  natural 
phenomena  with  human  catastrophes  (Thuc.  iii.  - 
89 ;  Jos.  B.  J.  vi.  5,  §3 ;  Foxe's  Martyrs,  iii.  406, 
&c.).  When  once  this  feeling  was  established  the 
supposed  manifestations  were  infinitely  multiplied, 
and  hence  the  numberless  forms  of  imposture  or 
ignorance  called  kapnomancy,  pyromancy,  arifhmo- 
mancy,  libanomancy,  botanomancy,  kephalomancy, 
&c.,  of  which  there  are  abundant  accounts  in  Cic. 
de  Div. ;  Cardan  de  Sapientii  ;  Anton,  v.  Dale,  de 
Orig.  Idol.;  Fabricius,  BiW.  Ant.  pp.  409-426; 
Carpzov.  App.  Crit.  540-549 ;  Potter's  Aniiq.  i. 
ch.  riii.  sq.  Indeed  there  was  scarcely  any  possible 
event  or  appearance  which  was  not  pressed  into  the 
service  of  augury,  and  it  may  be  said  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  as  of  the  modern  New  Zea- 
landers,  that  "  after  uttering  their  karakias  (or 
charms)  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  the  moving  of 
trees,  the  flash  of  lightning,  the  peal  of  thunder, 
the  flying  of  a  bird,  even  the  buzz  of  an  insect 
would  be  regarded  as  an  answer"  (Taylor's  A'ea 
Zealand,  p.  74;  Bowring's  Siam,  i.  153  sq.).  A 
system  commenced  in  fanaticism  ended  in  deceit. 
Hence  Cato's  famous  saying  that  it  was  strange 
how  two  augurs  could  meet  without  laughing  in 
each  other's  face.  But  the  supposed  knowledge 
became  in  all  nations  an  engine  of  political  power, 
and  hence  interest  was  enlisted  in  its  support  (Cie. 
de  Legg.  ii.  12  ;  Liv.  vi.  27  ;  Soph.  Ant.  1055; 
Mic.  iii.  11).  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  priestly 
caste  (Gen.  xli.  8  ;  Is.  xlvii.  13 ;  Jer.  v.  31  ;  Dan. 
ii.  2),  who  in  all  nations  made  it  subservient  to 
their  own  purposes.  Thus  in  Persia,  Chardin  says 
that  the  astrologers  would  make  even  the  Shah  rise 
at  midnight  and  travel  in  the' worst  weather  in  - 
obedience  to  their  suggestions. 

The  invention  of  divination  is  ascribed  to  Prome- 
theus (Aesch.  Pr.  Vinct.  492),  to  the  Phrygians 
and  Etrurians,  especially  sages  (Cic.  de  Div.  1 ; 
and  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  326,  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  on  the  subject),  or  (as  by  the 
Fathers  generally)  to  the  devil  (Finnic.  Maternus 
de  Errore,  Prooem;  Lactant.  ii.  16 ;  Minuc.  Felix. 
Oct.  27).  In  the  same  way  Zoroaster  ascribes  all 
magic  to  Ahriman  (Nork,  Brant,  und  Bab.  p.  97). 
Similar  opinions  have  prevailed  in  modem  times 
(Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Vnlg.  Err.  i.  xi.). 

Many  forms  of  divination  are  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  subject  is  so  frequently  alluded  to 
that  it  deserves  careful  examination.  We  shall 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  its  main  aspects 
as  presented  in  the  sacred  writers,  following  as  far 
as  possible  the  order  of  the  books  in  which  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  art  are  spoken  of. 

They  are  first  mentioned  as  a  prominent,  body  m 
the  Egyptian  court,  Gen.  xli.  8.  1.  DtS^VI 
(l^nyrrral;  Hesych.  iirfpl  Upti*v  Kol  Siovr)iul»r 
i(nyoifL(ros ;  Aqu.  KpvQtaaiaX).  They  were  a 
class  of  Egyptian  priests,  eminent  for  learning 
(UpoypanpaTtts).    The  name  may  be  derived  from 
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OTR.  a  style ;  or,  according  to  Jablonski,  from  an 
Egyptian  word  Chertom  =  thaumat'trgus  (Gesen. 
».  v.).  For  other  conjectures  see  Kalisch,  Gen.  p. 
047  ;  Heidegger.  Hist.  Patr.  xx.  23.  Of  course  it 
must  have  the  same  derivation  in  Dan.  i.  20,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  from  the  Chaldee  Dhardamand 
=  skilled  in  science  (Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  §402).  If 
their  divination  was  connected  with  drawn  figures, 

.  it  is  paralleled  by  the  Persian  Rummal  (Calmet)  ; 
the  modem  Egyptian  Zdlrgeh,  a  table  of  letters 
ascribed  to  Idiees  or  Enoch  (Lane,  i.  354),  the  re- 
nowned Chinese  y-King,  lines  discovered  by  Fouhi 
on  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  which  explain  everything, 

*  and  on  which  1450  learned  commentaries  have  been 
written  (Hue's  China,  i.  I23sq.);  and  the  Jamassu 
or  marks  on  paper,  of  Japan  (Kempfer's  Hist. 
ch.  xv.). 

2.  DH33n  (o-of  Krral,  Ex.  vii.  11 ;  Suid.  otkas 
t\tyoy  wimas  robs  wtnaiStviiimm ;  conjectores). 
Possibly  these,  as  well  as  their  predecessors,  were 
merely  a  learned  class,  invested  by  vulgar  super- 
stition with  hidden  power.  Daniel  was  made  head 
of  the  college  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  v.  11). 

3.  D'BtSOO  (eVaoiJol,  Ex.  vii.  11,  D'LW?, 
<bapfUueol  ;"  iticantatores  :  the  variety  of  words 
usw  in  the  versions  to  render  these  names,  shows 
how  vague  was  the  meaning  attached  to  them). 
The  original  meaning  of  tfPS  is  to  mutter;  and 
in  Ex.  vii.  11,  the  word  seems  to  denote  mere 
jugglers,  of  the  class  to  which  belonged  Jannes  and 
Jambres  (2  Tim.  iii.  8).  How  they  produced  the 
wonders  which  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  whe- 
ther by  mechanical  or  chemical  means,  or  by  mere 
legerdemain,  or  by  demoniacal  assistance  (as  sup- 
posed by  tiie  Fathers,  and  Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  5),  it 
is  idle  to  conjecture.  Michaelis  (adopting an  Arabic 
derivation  of  P|C?3)  explains  them  to  be  "astro- 
logers," such  as  in  ancient  times  were  supposed 
(from  their  power  to  foretel  eclipses,  &c.)  to  be 
able  to  control  the  sun  and  moon  by  spells  (Virg. 
Aen.  iv.  489;  Ov.  Met.  xii.  263.  "While  the 
labouring  moon  eclipses  at  their  charms,"  Milton. 
"  A  witch,  and  one  so  strong  she  could  control  the 
moon,"  Shaksp.  The  Tempest).  Women  were  sup- 

r  posed  to  be  peculiarly  addicted  to  these  magical  arts 
(Ex.  xxii.  18),  which  were  forbidden  to  the  Jews 
on  theocratic  grounds,  independently  of  their  liabi- 
lity to  abuse. 

4.  D'jjH',  Lev.  xii.  31,  xx.  6  (yrwmi, 
sciolat  •  wizards,  from  JH*,  to  know :  cf.  voeiser 
Mann,  hluge  Frau,  as  l&ipmf,  from  tiruu) :  those 
that  could  by  whatever  means  reveal  the  future. 
The  Rabbis  derive  this  word  from  a  certain  beast 
Jaddua,  in  shape  like  a  man  (itaTo/3A€Tc£Ja),  the 
bones  of  which  the  diviner  held  in  his  teeth 
(Maimon.  de  Idol.  vi.  3 ;  Bulenger,  de  Die.  iii.  33 ; 
Delrio,  Disquis.  Mag.  iv.  2 ;  Godwyn's  Mos.S;  Aar. 
iv.  10).  The  Greek  diviner  ate  tA  Kvpidrrara 
p6pia  (&uv  luarrucav  (Poiphyr.  de  Abstinent. .  ii.). 
For  other  bone  divinations  see  Kubruquis'  China,  p. 
65,  and  Pennant's  Scotland,  p.  88  (in  Pinkerton). 

5.  Jliaifc,  Lev.  xx.  6 ;  Is.  viii.  19,  xix.  3  ; 
iyyavrpluvBoi,  vtKpon&mtts ;  qui  Pythones  con- 
sulet,  ventriloqut)  [D'BK,  Is.  xix.  3].  The  word 
properly  means  "  spirits  of  the  dead,"  and  then 
by  an  easy  metonomy  those  who  consulted  them 
(3\K  \>ViV,  Deut.  xviii.  10;  D'nSH  htt  ]"^h ; 


ol  IwipwrSovrcs  rovs  vfKpovs,  quaerens  a  mortitts 
vtritatem.  But  Shuckford,  who  denies  that  the 
Jews  in  early  ages  believed  in  spirits,  makes  it 
mean  "  consulters  of  dead  idols,"  Connect,  ii.  395, 
sq.).  They  are  also  called  Pythones;  iyyaarp. 
voAcu  vvvl  Ti&Buvas  KaXavnivovs  (Pint,  dc  Def. 
Or.  414;  Cic.  de  Die.  i.  19).  Hence  the  ircev/ta 
niBavos,  Acts  xvi.  16.  These  ventriloqui*ts 
"peeped  and  muttered"  (cf.  Tpl(tu>,  //.  xxiii. 
101,  "squeak  and  gibber,"  Shaksp.  Jul.  Cues.) 
from  the  earth  to  imitate  the  voice  of  the.rcvealing 
"familiar"  (Is.  xxix.  4,  &c. ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  8; 
Lev.  xx.  27,  cf.  areoviuavris.  Soph.  Fray.)  31tt 
properly  means  a  bottle  (Job  xxxii.  19),  and  was 
applied  to  the  magician,  because  he  was  supposed 
to  be  inflated  by  the  spirit  (SaifUiyo\Trtrrbs),  like 
the  ancient  EvpvK\us  (ei's  iWorptas  yaortpas 
ivtis,  Ar.  Vesp.  1017 , malum spiritum perterenda 
naturae  excipiebat.  Schol.  in  Ar.  Plut.).  Of  this 
class  was  the  witch  of  Endor  (Jos.  Ant.  vi.  14,  §2),  * 
in  whose  case  intended  imposture  may  have  been 
overruled  into  genuine  necromancy  (Eoclus.  xlvi. 
20).  On  this  wide  subject  see  Chrysost.  ad  1  Cor. 
xii. ;  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  iv.  25,  de  Anima,  57 ;  Aug. 
de  doctr.  Christ.  §33 ;  Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  16,  and  the 
commentators  on  Aen.  vi. ;  Critici  Sacri,  vi.  331 ; 
Winer,  s.  v.  Todtenbcschtcbrer ;  Le  Moyne,  Vur. 
Sacr.  p.  993,  sq. ;  Selden,  de  Diis  Syr.'i.  2,  and 
above  all  Bottcher,  de  Inferis,  pp.  101-121,  where  f 
the  research  displayed  is  marvellous.  Those  who 
sought  inspiration,  either  fiom  the  demons  or  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  haunted  tombs  and  caverns  (Is. 
lxv.  4),  and  invited  the  unclean  communications  by 
voluntary  fasts  (Maimon.  de  Idol.  ix.  15 ;  Lightfoot, 
Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Matt.  x.  1).  That  the  supposed  \pv 
Xopcwrtta  was  often  effected  by  ventriloquism  and 
illusion  is  certain ;  tor  a  specimen  of  this  even  in 
modern  times  see  the  Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

6.  D'DDj?  DDj5  (uavrevififvoi  fiavrtiay',  qui 
ariolos  sciscitetur:  Deut.  xviii.  10).  (As  the 
most  complete  list  of  diviners  is  given  in  this 
passage,  we  shall  follow  the  order  of  the  kinds 
there  enumerated.)  This  word  involves  the  notion 
of"  cutting,"  and  therefore  may  be  connected  with 
the  Chald.  pH  (from  "ltj,  to  cut),  Dan.  ii.  27, 
iv.  4,  &c.,  and  be  taken  to  mean  astrologers,  magi, 
genethliaci,  &c.  {Diet,  of  Ant.  Art.  Astrologia; 
Juv.  vi.  582,  sq. ;  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  30;  Winer,  s.  vv. 
Magicr,  Sterne).  Others  refer  it  to  the  KKnpo- 
pArreis  (Schol.  ad  Eur.  Hipp.  1057),  since  the 
use  of  lots  was  very  familiar  to  the  Jews  (Gatakcr 
on  Lots,  admit.) ;  but  it  required  no  art  to  explain 
their  use,  for  they  were  regarded  as  directly  under 
God's  control  (Num.  xxvi.  55 ;  Esth.  iii.  7 ;  Prov. 
xvi.  33,  xviii.  18).  Both  lota  and  digitorum 
micatio  (odd  and  even)  were  used  in  distributing 
the  duties  of  the  Temple  (Otho,  Lec.  Sab.  s.  v. 
Digitis  micando). 

7.  \l\yO,  Mic.  v.  12 ;  2  K.  xxi.  6 ;  obsermns 
somnia  ;  A.  V.  "  an  observer  of  times ;"  icXn- 
Sovi(6fitmr  (always  in  LXX.,  except  in  Lev.  xix.  26, 
where  probably  they  followed  a  different  leading, 
from  fflD,  a  bird,  ipvttoOKOWtiy)  =  6  eVt  ray  Ao- 
\ov/i4>>»y  o^roxa{iixtyos,  Lex.  Cyr. ;  inb  axoqt, 
Hesych.  It  is  derived  iroin  pj?>  to  cover,  and  may 
mean  generally  "using  hidden  ails "  (Is.  ii.  6 ; 
Jer.  xxvii.  9).  If  the  LXX.  understand  it  cor- 
rectly, it  refers  to  that  \6yvv  irapariiprieis  (Suid.), ' 
which  was  common  among  the  Jews,  and  which 
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they  called  Bath  Kol;  or  which  remarkable  in- 
stances are  found  in  Gen.  xxir.  14 ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  9, 
10;  1  K.  ix.  33.  After  the  extinction  of  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  it  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as 
j  a  sort  of  substitute  for  the  loss.  For  a  curious  dis- 
sertation on  it  see  Ligbtfoot,  ad  Matt.  iii.  13.  A 
belief  in  the  tignificanoe  of  chance  words  was  very 
prevalent  amoug  the  Egyptians  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 

i.  304 ;  1'lut.  de  Is.  14),  and  the  accidental  sigh 
of  the  engineer  was  sufficient  to  prevent  oven 
Amasis  from  removing  the  monolithic  shrine  to 
Sais  (Wilkinson,  Am.  Egypt,  iv.  144).  The  uni- 
versality ot  the  belief  among  the  ancients  is  known 
to  every  scholar  (Cic.  de  Dm.  i. ;  Herod,  ii.  90 ; 
Virg.  Ann.  vii.  116,  &c).  From  the  general  theory 
of  the  possibility  of  such  omens  sprang  the  use  of  the 
Sortes  Biblicac,  &c.  (Niccph.  Greg.  viii.  Aug.  Ep. 
119;  Prideaux,  Connect,  ii.  376,  &c. ;  Cardan,  de 
Varietate,  p.  1040). 

,  If  be  derived  from  J'Jf,  it  will  mean  "  one 
who  fascinates  with  the  eyes,"  as  m  the  Syr.  Vers, 
(cf.  Vitringa,  Comment,  ad  It.  ii.  6).  A  belief  in 
the  i<p9a\ubi  fiiaxayos  (JT1  J?J>)  was  universal, 
and  is  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture  (Deut.  xxiii. 
6 ;  Matt.  xx.  15 ;  Tob.  iv.  7,  pli  <J>9onjirctr«  <rov 
i  &<t>0a\pSs,  1  Sam.  xviii.  9.  "  Saul  eyed  David  "). 
The  well-known  passages  of  Pliny  and  the  ancients 
on  the  subject  are  collected  in  Potter's.  Ant.  i. 
383,  sq. 

Others  again  make  the  D'OJJ?  (Is.  ii.  6,  &c.), 
"  soothsayers,"  who  predicted  "  times "  as  in 
A.  V.,  from  the  observation  of  the  clouds  (Aben 
Ezra  on  Lev.  xix.  26)  and  other  Siooiiutat,  as  light- 
nings, comets,  meteors,  &c.  (Jer.  x.  2),  like  the 
Etruscan  Fulguratoret  (Cic.  Div.  i.  18 ;  Plin.  ii. 
43, 53 ;  Plut.  de  Superst. ;  Horn.  Od.  v.  102 ;  Virg. 
Eel.  i.  16;  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  ii.  135,  ed.  Sabine). 
Possibly  the  position  of  the  diviner  in  making  these 
observations  originated  the  Jewish  names  for  East 
and  West,  viz.,  front  and  back  (Godwyn,  iv.  10, 
but  Carpzov  disputes  the  assertion,  Ap.  Crit.  p. 
541).  The  practice  naturally  led  to  the  tabulation 
t.u\andu  di**»: »  of  certain  days  as  lucky  or  unlucky  (Job  iii.  5, 
"monthly  prognosticators;"  Is.  xlvii.  13,  iiutpas 
Tapornpeurfa,  Gal.  iv.  10),  just  as  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  regarded  some  days  as  candidi,  others  as 
atri  (Hes.  Opp.  et  I).  770 ;  Suet.  Avg.  92,  be.). 
If  we  had  space,  every  one  of  the  superstitions 
alluded  to  might  be  paralleled  in  modern  times. 

In  Judg.  ix.  37,  the  expression  "  terebinth  of 
Meonenim  (enchantments)"  refers  not  so  much  to 
the  general  sacredness  of  great  trees  (Horn.  Oaf.  xiv. 
328,  habitae  Graiis  oracula  quercus,  Virg.  Georg.), 
as  to  the  fact  that  (probably)  here  Jacob  had  buried 
his  amulets  (Gen.  xxxv.  4 ;  Stanley,  Sin.  $  Pal. 
p.  142). 

8.  D'tprUD  {olmvi(6u*yoi ;  observantes  Oli- 
guria; Ps.  'lvfli.  5;  2  K.  xvii.  17,  xxi.  6,  &c.): 
A.  V.  enchanters ;  ophiomants  (Bochart,  Hieroz. 

ii.  p.  383),  from  CIT3,  to  hiss;  people  who,  like 
the  ancient  Psylli  (Pita.  H.  N.  vii.  2,  xviii.  4)  and 
Mannaridae  (Sil.  Ital.  iii.  301), 

"Ad  quorum  contus  serpens  oblita  veneni, 
Ad  quorum  factum  mites  Jacucre  cerastae," 

.  were  supposed  to  render  serpents  innocuous  and 
i  obedient  (Ex.  vii.  9;  Jer.  viii.  17;  Eocl.  x.  11), 
chiefly  by  the  ]»wer  of  music  (Nicand.  Merino. 
*  162;  Luc.  ix.  891 ;  Sil.  Ital.  8, 495;  Am.  vii.  753; 
Niebuhr's  Travels,  i.  189);  but  also  no  do:ibt  by 


the  possession  of  some  genuine  and  often  hereditary 
secret  (Lane,  Mod.  Egypt,  ii.  106,  aq. ;  Arnob. 
adv.  Gent.  ii.  32).  They  had  a  similar  power  over 
scorpions  (Francklen's  Tour  to  Persia).  The  whole 
subject  is  exhausted  by  Bochart  (tfierot.  Tom.  il 

iii.  6,  de  As.  fide  Surda). 

Wf\2  has,  however,  a  general  meaning  of  "  learn- 
ing by  experience,"  like  "  to  augur,"  in  English,  Gen. 
xxx.  27 ;  either  because  ophiomancy  (Ter.  Pkorm. 

iv.  4,  26)  was  common,  or  because  the  word  meant 
(as  the  Rabbis  say)  au  observation  of  ivSSia  o~4fi~ 
Po\a,  &c.  (Jer.  x.  2 ;  Plin.  xxviii.  5,  7).  Some 
understand  it  of  divinatio  ex  pelvibus  (Plin.  H.  N. 

xxx.  2 ;  Poli  Syn.  ad  Deut.  xviii.  10). 

9.  D'BBOD  (<papfiaxo\ ;  malefici,  tenefici ; 
A.  V.  wizards),  from  the  Arabic,  "  to  reveal," 
meaning  not  only  astrologers  proper  (Chaldaeans), 
but  generally  all  the  professed  occult  means  of  dis- 
covering the  unknown.  It  might  no  doubt  in- 
volve the  use  of  divining-rods  for  the  purpose  of 
Aquaelicium,  Ac.,  dependent  on  physical  laws  only 
partially  understood  (Mayo's  Pop.  Superstitions). 

10.  OnZt)  "Oh  (tratltorra  ArooiSV;  »• 
cantatores),  from  "Dtl,  to  bind  (cf.  bonnes  =  binden, 
Gesen.  s.  «>.).  Those  who  acquired  power  by  utter- 
ing spells,  &c.  (xaraoVu ;  and  Soros  Sio-uios,  Aesch. 
Eum.  296 ; 

"  So  the  spell  now  works  n  round  thee, 
And  the  clanklass  chain  hath  bound  thee." 

Manfred,  L  1.) 

In  Onkelos  it  is  rendered  Jt3^,  a  mutterer;  and 
this  would  connect  these  "  enchanters "  with  the 
Nekromantcis  (No.  5.  Is.  xxix.  4). 

11.  Belomants.  Alluded  to  in  Ex.  xxi.  21, 
where  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the  parting  of  two  ways, 
uses  divination  to  decide  whether  he  shall  proceed 

against  Jerusalem  or  Kabbah,  and  D'iTQ 
(too  hvafipiaai  fraDtw,  LXX. ;  but  it  should  be 
rather  pfym  fleAii,  or  as  Vulg.  oommiscms  sagittas; 
the  other  explanations  are  untenable).  Jerome  (ad 
loe.)  explains  it  of  mingling  in  a  quiver  arrows  on 
which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  various  cities, 
that  city  being  attacked  the  name  of  which  was 
drawn  out  (Prid.  Connect,  i.  85).  Estius  says  "  he 
threw  up  a  bundle  of  arrows  to  see  which  way 
they  would  light,  and  falling  on  the  right  hand  he 
marched  towards  Jerusalem.  The  A.  V.  "  made 
his  arrows  bright,"  seems  to  allude  to  a  sort  of 
aitnpouayrtla, — incorrectly.  The  arrows  used 
were  particoloured  and  7  such  were  kept  at  Mecca. 
Pietro  delta  Valle  saw  a  divination  derived  from 
the  changes  of  8  arrows  at  Aleppo,  and  attributed 
it  to  diabolical  agency.  We  read  of  a  somewhat 
similar  custom  in  use  among  the  ancient  Teutons  - 
(Tac.  Germ,  x.),  and  among  the  Alaui  (Am.  Marcell. 

xxxi.  ) :  also  among  the  modern  Egyptian*  (Lane, 
ii.  111.).  "  But  of  another  kind  was  that  practised 
by  Elisha,"  2  K.  xiii.  15 "  (Sir  The*.  Browne, 
Vulg.  Errors,  v.  23,  7). 

12.  Closely  connected  with  this  was  (vXop.  or 
f,a$oouaatrtia  (Hos.  iv.  12)  SgO  fo^.  A*» 
JoraVres  pdftSovs  .  .  .  inirrotVai  iirrrlipour  twtv 
tptpoivTO,  Cyr.  Alex,  {ad  loc.),  and  so  too  Theo- 
phylact.  Another  explanation  is  that  the  positive 
or  negative  answer  to  the  required  question  was 
decided  by  the  equal  or  unequal  number  of  spiau 
in  the  stall' (Godwyn,  /.  c).  Parallels  are  found 
amoug  the  Scythians  (Herod,  iv.  67,  and  Schol 
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Kicsndri  Jicuflai  pvpucfoq)  puurrtiarrea  {4A«j), 
Persians  (Strab.  it.  p.  847),  Assyrians  (Athen. 
Deipn.  xii.  7),  Chinese  (Starorinus'  Java ;  Pinker- 
ton,  li.  132),  and  New  Zealanders  (called  ATiu, 
Taylor's  New  Zeal.  91).  These  kinds  of  dirination 
are  expressly  forbidden  in  the  Koran,  and  are  called 
ai  Meisar  (ch.  v.  Sale's  Prelim.  Dissert,  p.  89). 

13.  KvXuco/uurefa,  Gen.  xliv.  5  (to  kSvSv  to 
ipyvpovy  .  .  .  atrrbt  tk  olm'taptohs  otu»i(*rat  «V 
atrip;  Hesych.  xirtv,  rtrrfiptov  PaatXiitby.  1h 
quo  augurari  solet.  Parkhurst  and  others,  deny- 
ing that  divination  is  intended,  make  it  a  mere 
cap  of  office  (Bruce's  Travels,  ii.  657)  "  for  which 
he  would  search  carefully  "  (a  meaning  which  CPU 
may  bear).  But  in  all  probability  the  A.  V.  is 
right.  The  Kile  was  called  the  cup  of  Egypt, 
and  the  silver  vessel  which  symbolised  it  had 
prophetic  and  mysterious  properties  (HSvernick, 
Introd.  to  the  Pentateuch,  ad  loc.).  The  divi- 
nation was  by  means  of  radiations  from  the  water, 
or  from  magically  inscribed  gems,  &c.  thrown  into 
it ;  a  sort  of  iSpo/iameta,  KaTtrrrpofiavrela,  or 
Kpv<rraWopa*Ttia  (Cardan,  de  rerum  Variet. 
cap.  93),  like  the  famous  mirror  of  ink  (Lane,  ii. 

_  362),  and  the  crystal  divining  globes,  the  propcr- 
'  ties  of  which  depend  on  a  natural  law  brought 
into  notice  in  the  recent  revivals  of  Mesmerism. 
The  jewelled  cup  of  Jemsheed  was  a  divining  cup, 
and  such  a  one  was  made  by  Merlin  (Faerie  Queen, 
iii.  2,  19).  Jul.  Serenus  (de  Fato,  ix.  18)  says 
that  after  certain  incantations,  a  demon  vocem  in- 
star  sibili  edebat  in  aquis.  It  is  curious  to  find 
KvXutspoJTef*  even  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  (Daily 
Bio.  fllustr.  i.  424).  For  illustrations  of  Egyp- 
tian cups  see  Wilkinson,  iii.  258.  This  kind  of 
divination  must  not  be  confused  with  Cyathoman- 
teia  (SuiiC  >.  v.  Konafii((iv). 

14.  Consultation  of  Teraphim  (Zech.  x.  2  ;  Ex. 
xxi.  21 ;  twtptrniaai  Iv  rcits  yXvrrois;  1  Sam. 
xv.  23,  t)Tn  =  an  inquirer).  These  were  wooden 
images  (1  Sam.  xix.  13)  consulted  as  "idols," 
from  which  the  excited  worshippers  fancied  that 
they  received  oracular  responses.  The  notion  that 
they  were  the  embalmed  heads  of  infants  on  a  gn!d 
plate  inscribed  with  the  name  of  an  unclean  eph  it, 
is  liabbi  Eliezer's  invention.  Other  Rabbis  tl'ink 
that  they  may  mean  "astrolabes,  &c."  [Teiu- 
PHIM.] 

15.  'Hiroroo-Koirfa,  or  extispicium  (Ex.  xxi.  21, 
»»TWK<Hriprdo-fatal.*/iraTi  k.,LXX.,1333  ?WI). 
The  liver  was  the  most  important  part  of  the  sacri- 
fice (Artemid.  Oneirocr.  ii.  74 ;  Suet.  Aug.  95 ; 
Ck.  de  Die.  ii.  13 ;  Sen.  Oedip.  360).  Thus  the 
deaths  of  both  Alexander  and  Hephaestion  were 
foretold  Srt  iXo&ov  to  f/xap  %r  Itptiou  (A man, 
Alex.  vii.  18). 

16.  'Oyttpofuaneta  (Dent.  xiii.  2,  3;  Judg.  vii. 
13 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  32;  Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  6,  4).  God  fre- 
quently revealed  Himself  by  dreams  when  the  soul 
was  thought  to  be  least  debased  by  contact  with  the 
body  (tSSovaa  yap  tyrhv  tmuurtv  Xafiitpiytrai. 
Acsch.  Eum.).  Many  warnings  occur  in  Scripture 
against  the  impostures  attendant  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  dreams  (Zech.  x.  2,  &c.).  We  find  how- 
ever no  direct  trace  of  seeking  for  dreams  such  as 
occurs  in  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  81 ;  Plaut.  Curcul.  i.  1, 
2, 61.  [Dreams.] 

17.  The  consultation  of  oracles  may  be  consi- 
sidered  as  another  form  of  divination  (Is.  xli.  21- 
24,  xlir.  7).    The  term  oracle  is  applied  to  the 


Holy  of  Holies  (1  K.  vi.  16;  Ps.  xxviii.  2,  1>2\ 
Safiho  Ttt  Syia  rur  aylwv  oVo/uEfei,  Lex.  Ms. ; 
Hottinger,  Thes.  Phil.  p.  36H).  That  there  were 
several  oracles  of  heathen  gods  known  to  the  Jews  } 
we  may  infer  both  from  the  mention  of  that  of 
Baal-xebub  at  Ekron  (2  K.  i.  2-6),  and  from  the 
towns  named  Debir.  "  Debir  quod  nos  oraculum 
sive  responsum  possumus  appellare,  et  ut  con- 
tcntiosius  verbum  exprimamus  e  verbo  XaXrrr-fipwv, 
vel  locutorium  dicere  "  (Hieron.  ad  Eph.  i.).  The 
word  "  oracles "  is  applied  in  the  N.  T.  to  the 
Scriptures  (Acts  vii.  38 ;  Rom.  iii.  2,  &c.).  On 
the  general  subject  of  oracles  see  Anton,  v.  Dale 
de  oraculis ;  Diet,  of  Ant.  Art.  Oracubim ;  Potter's 
Antiq.  i.  286-326;  SirT.  Browne,  Tract  xi.,  and 
Vulg.  Err.  vii.  12,  &c. 

18.  It  only  remains  to  allude  to  the  fact  that 
superstitious  importance  was  peculiarly  attached  to  j 
the  words  of  dying  men.  And  although  the  ob- 
served fact  that  "  men  sometimes  at  the  hour  of 
their  departure  do  speak  and  reason  above  them- 
selves "  (Relig.  Medici,  xi.)  does  not  of  course  take 
away  from  the  death -bed  prophecies  of  Scripture 
their  supernatural  character  (Gen.  xlix. ;  2  K.  xiii., 
&c.),  yet  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  there  are 
analogies  which  resemble  them  (/if.  Xiii.  355 ;  and 
the  story  of  Calanus ;  Cic.  de  Die.  i.  30 ;  Shaksp. 
Rich.  ii.  2,  1 ;  Daniell,  Civil  Wan,  iii.  62,  &c.). 

Moses  forbade  every  species  of  divination  (cf. 
Koran,  ch.  v. ;  Cato  de  lie  Rust.  5,  vand  super- 
stitione  rudes  animos  infestant,  Columell.  ii.  1), 
because  a  prying  into  the  future  clouds  the  mind  * 
with  superstition,  and  because  it  would  have  been 
(as  indeed  it  proved  to  be,  Is.  ii.  6;  2  K.  xxi.  6) 
an  incentive  to  idolatry;  indeed  the  frequent  de- 
nunciations of  the  sin  in  the  prophets  tend  to 
prove  that  these  forbidden  arts  presented  peculiar 
temptations  to  apostate  Israel  (Hottinger,  Jtir. 
Ilebr.  Lex.  253,  254).  But  God  supplied  his 
people  with  substitutes  for  divination,  which 
would  have  rendered  it  superfluous,  and  left  them 
in  no  doubt  as  to  bis  will  in  circumstances  of 
danger,  had  tbey  continued  faithful.  It  was  only 
when  they  were  unfaithful  that  the  revelation  was 
withdrawn  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  6;  2  Sam.  ii.  1 ;  v.  23, 
&c.).  According  to  the  Rabbis  the  Urini  and 
Thnmraim  lasted  until  the  temple;  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  until  Malachi ;  and  the  Bath  Kol,  as  the 
sole  means  of  guidance  from  that  time  downwards 
(Lightfoot,  I.  c. ;  Maimonides,  de  Ftmdam.  Leg. 
cap.  7 ;  Abarbanel  Prolegg.  in  Daniel.). 

How  far  Moses  and  the  Prophets  believed  in  -  the 
realit;/  of  necromancy,  &c.,  as  distinguished  from 
various  forms  of  imposture  is  a  question  which  at 
present  does  not  concern  us.  But  even  if,  in  those 
times,  they  did  hold  such  a  belief,  no  one  will  now 
urge  that  we  are  bound  to  do  so  at  the  present  day. 
And  yet  such  was  the  opinion  of  Bacon,  Bp.  Hall,  "* 
Baxter,  Sir  Thos.  Browne,  Lavater,  G  lanvillc,  Henry 
More,  and  numberless  other  eminent  men.  Such  also 
was  the  opinion  which  led  Sir  M.  Hale  to  burn  Amy 
Duny  and  Rose  Cullenden  at  Bury  in  1664 ;  and 
caused  even  Wesley  to  say,  that  "  to  give  up  a  1 
belief  in  witchcraft  was  to  give  up  the  Bible." 
We  recommend  this  statement,  in  contrast  with  the 
all  but  universal  disbelief  in  such  supeistitions  now. 
to  thoughtful  consideration.  (For  a  enrious  statute 
against  witchcraft  (5  Eliz.  cap.  15),  see  Collier's 
Eccl.  Hist.  vi.  366.) 

Superstition  not  unfreqnently  goes  hand  in  hind 
with  scepticism,  and  hence,  amid  the  geueral  infi- 
delity prevalent  through  the  Roman  empire  at  our 
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lord's  coming,  imposture  was  rampant ;  as  a  glance 
at  the  pages  ot'  Tacitus  will  suffice  to  prove.  Hence 
the  lucrative  trades  of  such  men  as  Minion  Magus 
(Acts  viii.  9),  Bar-jesus  (Acts  xiii.  6,  8),  the  slave 
with  the  spirit  of  Python  (Acts  xvi.  16),  the  vaga- 
bond Jews,  exorcists  (Luke  xi.  19 ;  Acts  xix.  13), 
and  other  yhtrts  (2  Tim.  iii.  13 ;  Rev.  xix.  20, 
&c),  as  well  as  the  notorious  dealers  in  magical 
fllf3koi  ('E^eVia  ypiitfima)  and  ntpUpya  at 
Ephesua  (Acts  xix.  19).  Among  the  Jews  these 
>  flagrant  impostors  (jkraTtwyes,  Jos.)  had  become 
dangerously  numerous,  especially  during  the  Jew- 
ish war ;  and  we  find  them  constantly  alluded  to 
in  Josephus  {De  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  5,  §1,  2 ;  cf.  Matt, 
xxiv.  23-24;  Tac.  H.  v.  12  ;  Ant.  xx.  5,  §1,  etc.). 
As  was  natural,  they,  like  most  Orientals,  espe- 
cially connected  the  name  of  Solomon  with  their 
spells  and  incantations  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  2).  The 
names  of  the  main  writers  on  this  wide  and  inte- 
resting subject  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  article,  and  others  are  referred  to  in 
r'abiicius  Bibl.  Antiq.  cap.  xii.,  and  Bbttcher,  de 
Inferis,  pp.  101  sq.  [F.  W.  F.] 

DIVORCE.  The  law  regulating  this  subject  is 
found  Deut.  xxiv.  1-4, and  the  cases  in  which  the  right 
of  a  husband  to  divorce  his  wife  was  lost,  are  stated 
ib.  xxii.  19,  29.  The  ground  of  divorce  was  what 
the  text  calls  a  "Q't  DITV,  on  the  meaning  of 
which  the  Jewish  doctors  of1  the  period  of  the  N.  T. 
widely  differed ;  the  school  of  Shammai  seeming  to 
limit  it  to  a  moral  delinquency  in  the  woman, 
whilst  that  of  Hillel  extended  it  to  trifling  causes, 
e.  g.,  if  the  wife  burnt  the  food  she  was  cooking 
tor  her  husband.*  The  Pharisees  wished  perhaps 
to  embroil  our  Saviour  with  these  rival  schools  by 
their  question  (Matt.  xix.  3);  by  His  answer  to 
which,  as  well  as  by  His  previous  maxim  (v.  31), 
he  declares  that  but  for  their  hardened  state  of 
heart,  such  questions  would  have  no  place.  Yet 
from  the  distinction  made,  "  but  I  say  unto  you," 
v.  31,  32,  it  seems  to  follow,  that  He  regarded  all 
the  lesser  causes  than  "  fornication  "  as  standing  on 
too  weak  ground,  and  declined  the  question  of  how 
to  interpret  the  words  of  Moses.  It  would  be  unrea- 
sonable, therefore,  to  suppose  that  by  "EH  OPy, 
to  which  he  limited  the  remedy  of  divorce,  Moses 
meant  "  fornication,"  <■  e.  adultery,  for  that  would 
have  been  to  stultify  the  law  "  that  such  should  be 
stoned  "  (John  viii.  5 ;  Lev.  xx.  10).  The  practical 
difficulty,  however,  which  attends  on  the  doubt 
which  is  note  found  in  interpreting  Moses'  words 
will  be  lessened  if  we  consider,  that  the  mere  giving 
"  a  bill  (or  rather  "book,"  "IBDi  of  divorcement") 
(comp.  Is.  1.  I ;  Jer.  iii.  8),  would  in  ancient  times 
require  the  intervention  of  a  I.evite,  not  only  to 
secure  the  formal  correctness  of  the  instrument,  but 
because  the  art  of  writing  was  then  generally 
unknown.  ThiB  would  bring  the  matter  under  the 
cognizance  of  legal  authority,  and  tend  to  check  the 
rash  exercise  of  the  right  by  the  husband.  Tradi- 
tional opinion  and  prescriptive  practice  would  pro- 
bably fix  the  standard  of  the  iH^JJ,  and  doubtless 
with  the  lax  general  morality  which  marks  the 
decline  of  the  Jewish  polity,  that  standard  would  be 
lowered  (Mai.  ii.  14-16).  Thus  the  Gemar.  Babyl. 
Gittin.  9  (ap.  Selden,  de  ux.  Heb.  iii.  17)  allows 


•  Mishna  Gittin,  ix.  10.  R.  Akibah  allows  divorce 
if  the  husband  merely  saw  a  wife  whose  appearance 
rlcased  him  better. 


divorce  for  a  wife's  spinning  in  public,  or  going  out 
with  head  uncovered  or  clothes  so  torn  as  not  pro- 
perly to  conceal  her  person  from  sight.  But  the 
absence  of  any  case  in  point  in  the  period  which  lav 
nearest  to  the  lawgiver  himself,  or  in  any,  save  'a 
mudi  more  recent  one,  makes  the  whole  question 
one  of  great  uncertainty.  The  case  of  Phalti  and 
Michal  is  not  in  point,  being  merely  an  example  of 
one  arbitrary  act  redressed  by  another  (1  Sam.  xxv. 
44;  comp.  2  Sam.  iii.  14-16).  Selden,  quoting  (de 
ux.  Heb.  iii.  19)  Zohar,  Pro*/,  p.  8  b,  ic.,  speaks 
of  an  alleged  custom  of  the  husband,  when  going  to 
war,  giving  the  wife  the  libelhu  dhortii;  but  the 
authority  is  of  slight  value,  and  the  fact  improbable. 
It  is  contrary  to  all  known  Oriental  usage  to  sup- 
pose that  the  right  of  quitting  their  husband  ami 
choosing  another  was  allowed  to  women  (Joseph. 
Ant.  rr.  7,  §10).  Salome  is  noted  (ibid.)  as  the 
first  example  of  it ; — one,  no  doubt,  derived  from  the 
growing  prevalence  of  heathen  laxity.  Hence  abo, 
probably,  the  caution  given  1  Cor.  vii.  10.  Winer 
is  surely  mistaken  (s.  t>.  Ehescheidung)  in  supposing 
that  a  man  might  take  back  as  wife  her  whom  he 
had  divorced,  except  in  the  cases  when  her  second 
husband  had  died  or  had  divorced  her.  Such  re- 
sumption is  contemplated  by  the  lawgiver  as  only 
possible  in  those  two  cases,  and  therefore  is  in  them 
only  expressly  forbidden  (Jer.  iii.  1). 

For  the  view  taken  among  later  Jews  on  this  sub- 
ject, see  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §23,  xvi.  7,  §3 ;  Tit.  76, 
a  writer  whose  practice  seems  to  have  been  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  Hillel.  On  the  general 
subject  Buxtorf,  de  Sponsal.  et  Divert.  82-85 ;  Sel- 
den, Uxor  Hebr.  iii.  17  ff. ;  and  MichaeLs,  Laws  of 
Moses,  ii.  336,  may  be  consulted.  [H.  H.] 

DIZ'AHAB  (Silt      ;  Karaxpiirta ;  ubi  ami 

est  plurimum),  a  place  in  the  Arabian  Desert,  men- 
tioned Deut.  i.  1,  as  limiting  the  position  of  the 
spot  in  which  Moses  is  there  represented  as  address- 
ing the  Israelites.  It  is  by  Kobinson  (i.  147,  ii. 
187,  note)  identified  with  Dahab,  a  cape  on  the  W. 
shore  of  the  Oulfof  Akabah  about  two-thirds  down 
its  length ;  see  further  under  Wilderness.  The 
name  seems  to  mean  "  lord,"  i.  e.  "  possessor  of 

(Arab.^i  and  tfi  =  Heb.  ^3)  gold;"  probably 

given  from  that  metal  having  been  there  found. 
Gesen.  s.  r.  [H.  H.] 

DO'CUSk  (A<Jk;  Jos.  Aay««*;  Pock;  Syr. 
*J3jO-»;  Doak),  a  "  little  hold"  (t»  oXvpm- 
/utrioy;  munitiunculum)  near  Jericho  (1  Mace  xvi. 
15,  comp.  verse  14)  built  by  Ptolemeus  the  son  of 
Abubus,  and  in  which  he  entertained  and  murdered 
his  father-in-law  Simon  Maccabaeus,  with  his  two 
sous.  By  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  8,  1 ;  B.  J.  i.  2,  3) 
it  is  called  Dagon,  and  is  said  to  have  been  "  one 
of  the  fortresses  {ipvfiirvr)  above  Jericho.  The 
name  still  remains  in  the  neighbourhood,  attached 
to  the  copious  and  excellent  springs  of  Am-Dii, 
which  burst  forth  in  the  Wady  Nav&'meh,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  of  Quarautania  (A'urunrW), 
about  4  miles  N.W.  of  Jericho.  Above  the  springs 
are  traces  of  ancient  foundations,  which  may  be 
those  of  Ptolemy's  castle,  but  more  probably  of  that 
of  the  Templars,  one  of  whose  stations  this  was: 
it  >-tood  as  late  as  the  latter  end  of  the  13th  century, 


b  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whence  the  form 

of  the  name  used  in 'the  A,  V.  was  derived. 
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ivhen  it  ni  visited  by  Brocnrdus.  (See  Rob.  i. 
57 1,  and  the  quotations  in  572,  note.)  [G.] 

DOD  AI  (HVt;  A»8(a;  Diidi),  an  Ahohite 
who  commanded  the  course  of  the  2nd  month 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  4).  It  is  probable  that  he  is  the 
6arne  as  Dodo,  whose  name  in  the  Cetib  and  in  the 
LXX.  is  Dodai,  and  that  the  words  "  Kleazar  son 
of"  have  been  omitted  from  the  above  passage  in 
Chronicles.    [Dodo,  2.] 

DODA'NIM  (D'rri;  'PoJhm  ;  Dodanim), 
Gen.  x.  4 ;  1  Chr.  i.  7  (in  some  copies  and  in  marg. 
of  A.  V.  1  Chr.  i.  7,  Rodanim,  B'JTI),  a  family 
or  race  descended  from  Javan,  the  son  of  Jnphet 
(Gen.  x.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  7).  Authorities  vary  as  to 
the  form  of  the  name :  the  Hebrew  text  has  both. 
Dodanim  appeals  in  the  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Vulgate, 
Persian,  and  Arabic  versions,  and  in  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos;  Rodanim  is  supported  by  the  LXX.,  the 
.Samaritan  version,  and  some  early  writers,  as  Euse- 
bius  and  Cosmas.  The  weight  of  authority  is  in 
favour  of  the  former ;  the  substitution  of  'PdSioi  in 
the  LXX.  may  have  arisen  from  familiarity  with  that 
name  (comp.  Ex.  xxvii.  15,  where  it  is  again  sub- 
stituted for  Dedaii) .  Dodanim  is  regarded  as  identical 
1  with  Dardani  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  1266),  the  latter, 
which  is  the  original  form,  having  been  modified  by 
the  change  of  the  liquid  r  into  o,  as  in  Barmilcor  and 
Bomilcar,  Hamilcar  and  Hamilco.  Thus  the  Tar- 
gum of  Jonathan,  that  on  Chronicles,  and  the  Jeru- 
salem Talmud  give  Dnrdania  for  Dodanim.  The 
Dardani  were  found  in  historical  times  in  lllyricum 
and  Troy :  the  former  district  was  regarded  as  their 
J  original  seat.  They  were  probably  a  semi-Pelasgic 
race,  and  are  grouped  with  the  Chittim  in  the 
genealogical  table,  as  more  closely  related  to  them 
than  to  the  other  branches  of  the  Pelasgic  race 
(Knobel,  YbVsertafel,  pp.  104  ff.).  The  similarity 
of  the  name  Dodona  in  Epirus  has  led  to  the  identi- 
fication of  Dodanim-  with  that  place ;  but  a  mere 
local  designation  appears  too  restricted  for  the 
general  tenour  of  Gen.  x.  Kalisch  (Comm.  on 
Gen.~)  identities  Dodanim  with  the  Dannians,  who 
occupied  the  coast  of  Apulia :  he  regards  the  name 
as  referring  to  Italy  generally.  The  wide  and  un- 
explained difference  of  the  names,  and  the  compara- 
tive unimportance  of  the  Daunians  form  objections 
to  this  view.  [W.  L.  B.] 

DODAT AH  (acc.  Dodavahu;  iniTTl;  Aa- 
Sla  ;  Alex.  'ffliia ;  Dodoati),  a  man  of  Maresha  in 
Judah,  father  of  Eliezer  who  denounced  Jehosha- 
phat's  alliance  with  Abaziah  (2  Chr.  xx.  37).  In 
the  Jewish  traditions  Dodavnh  is  the  son  of  Jeho- 
shaph.it,  who  was  also  his  uncle  (Jerome,  Qu. 
JTeb.  ad  toe). 

DO'DO.  1.  (h'n  ;  Aou« and  AuSa4 ;  patrons 
ejus),  a  man  of  Bethlehem,  father  of  Elhanan,  who 
was  one  of  David's  "  thirty"  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
24;  1  Chr.  xi.  26).    He  is  a  different  person  from 

2.  Dodo  the  Ahohite,  father  of  Eleazar,  the 
2nd  of  the  three  "  mighty  men  "  who  were  over  the 
"  thirty"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  9  j  1  Chr.  xi.  12).  He,  or 
his  son — in  which  case  we  must  suppose  the  words 
"  Eleazar  son  of"  to  have  escaped  from  the  text — 
probably  had  the  command  of  the  second  monthly 
course  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  4).  In  the  latter  passage  the 
name  is  Dodai  (HH ;  Awtla,  Alex.  A<w»fo); 
but  this  form  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  text  (Cetib)  of' 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  9  ('""ft),  and  in  the  LXX.  of  all ;  J 
and  ip  Joseph  us  {Ant.  vii.  12,  §4;  A»J«foj) ;  and 


is  believed  by  Kennicott  (Dissertation,  $e.  134), 
who  has  examined  these  lists  with  great  minute- 
ness, to  be  the  correct  one.  The  Jewish  tradition 
(Jerome,  Qu.  Hebr.  on  1  Chr.  xi.  12)  was,  that 
Dodo  was  the  brother  of  Jesse. 

3.  A  man  of  Issachar,  forefather  of  Tola  the 
Judge  (Judg.  x.  1).  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  render- 
ings are  remarkable ;  ■K<xrpabi\<pov  abrov  :  patrui 
AbimelecA.  [G.] 

DO'EG  (Jtfl;  A«H)ie;  Doeg),  an  Idumean 
(LXX.  and  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  12,  §1,  6  Sipos)  chief 
of  Saul's  herdmen  ("  having  charge  of  the  mnles  "). 
He  was  at  Nob  when  Ahimelech  gave  David  the 
sword  of  Goliath,  and  not  only  gave  information  to 
Saul,  but  when  others  declined  the  office,  himself 
executed  the  king's  order  to  destroy  the  priests  of 
Nob,  with  their  families,  to  the  number  of  85 
persons,  together  with  all  their  property  (1  Sam. 
xxi.  7,  xxii.  9,  17,  22;  Ps.  Hi.).  A  question  has 
arisen  on  the  nature  of  the  business  by  which  he 
was  "detained  before  the  Lord"  ("tYJH,  ew«x<{- 
fuyos  Nt*(r<rapkv ;  intus  in  tabernaculo  Domini). 
The  difficulty  which  lies  in  the  idea  that  Doeg  was 
a  foreigner,  and  so  incapable  of  a  Nazarite  vow 
(Mischn.  de  Votis.  ix.  1,  Surenh.),  is  explained  by 
the  probable  supposition  that  he  was  a  proselyte, 
attending  under  some  vow  or  some  act  of  purifica- 
tion at  the  Tabernacle  (1  Sam.  xx.  18 ;  Ant.  Sacr. 
Patrick,  Calmet;  Ges.  p.  1059 ;  Winer,  s.  v.  Doeg. ; 
Thenius,  ad  loc.  in  hung.  exeg.  ffdb.).  [H.  W.  P.  J 

DOG  (3^3 ;  miv,  Kvrdptoy ;  cants),  an  animal 
frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture.  It  was  used  by 
the  Hebrews  as  a  watch  for  their  houses  (Is.  lvi. 
10),  and  for  guarding  their  flocks  (Job  xxx.  1). 
Then  also  as  now,  troops  of  hungry  and  semi-wild  - 
dogs  used  to  wander  about  the  fields  and  streets  of 
the  cities,  devouring  dead  bodies  and  other  offal 
(1  K.  xiv.  11,  xvi.  4,  xxi.  19,  23,  xxii.  38,  2  K. 
ix.  10,  36 ;  Jer.  xv.  3,  Ps.  lix.  6,  14),  and  thus 
became  such  objects  of  dislike  that  fierce  and  cruel 
enemies  are  poetically  styled  dogs  in  Ps.  xxii.  16, 
20.  Moreover  the  dog  being  an  unclean  animal 
(Is.  lxvi.  3 ;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  2,  26,  canis  immundus 
et  arnica  luto  sus),  the  tonus  dog,  dead  dog,  dog's 
headvere  used  as  terms  of  reproach,  or  of  humility  T 
in  speaking  of  one's  self  (I  Sam.  xxiv.  14;  2  Sam. 
iii.  8,  ix.  8,  xvi.  9 ;  2  K.  viii.  13).  Knox  relates 
a  story  of  a  nobleman  of  Ceylon  who  being  asked  by 
the  king  how  many  children  he  had,  replied — 
"  Your  Majesty's  dog  has  three  puppies."  Through-  *■ 
out  the  whole  East  "  dog"  is  a  term  of  reproach  for 
impure  and  profane  persons,  and  in  this  sense  is  used 
by  the  Jews  respecting  the  Gentiles  (Rev.  xxii.  15 ; 
comp.  Schottgen,  Hor.  Heb.  i.  1145),  and  by  Mo- 
hammedans respecting  Christians.  The  wanton  na- 
ture of  the  dog  is  another  of  its  characteristics,  and 

there  can  be  no  doubt  that  3^3  in  Deut.  xxiii.  18 
means  scortum  virile,  i.  q.  CHil ;  comp.  Ecclus. 
xxvi.  25—"  A  shameless  woman  shallbe  counted  as  1 
a  dog"  Hesych.  KovU  iyaiStTs.  Stanley  (S.&P. 
p.  350)  mentions  to  have  seen  on  the  very  site  of 
Jezreel  the  descendants  of  the  dogs  that  devoured  ? 
Jezebel,  prowling  on  the  mounds  without  the  walls 
for  offal  and  can  ion  thrown  out  to  them  to  con- 
sume ;  and  Wood,  in  his  Journal  to  the  source  of  the 
Oxus,  complains  that  the  dog  has  not  yet  arrived  at 
his  natural  position  in  the  social  state.  We  still 
;  use  the  name  of  one  of  the  noblest  creatures  in  the 
world  as  a  term  of  contempt.    To  ask  an  Uzbek  to 
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tell  his  wife  would  be  no  affront,  bat  to  ask  him  to 
sell  his  dog  an  unpardonable  insult— Suggeefcrosh 
or  dog-seller  being  the  most  offensive  epithet  that 
one  Uzbek  can  apply  to  another.  The  addition 
of  the  article  (rots  Kwaptois,  Matt.  xv.  26 ;  Mark 
vii.  27)  implies  that  the  presence  of  dogs  was  an 
ordinary  feature  of  Eastern  life  in  our  Saviour's  time. 

As  to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  Bochart  thinks 
that  it  has  reference  to  the  firmness  and  tenacity  of 

a  dog's  bite,  and  compares  ?  =  forcipes; 

but  this  word  is  more  probably  itself  derived  from 
s  o  - 

^jLSj.adog. 

The  root  of  3?3  is  on  unused  verb  373,  to 
jrr»4e  =  Germ.  klappm;  and  thence  to  6ari  =  Germ. 
Uaffm.  Fr.  clapir.  [W.  D.] 

DOORS.  [Gates.] 

DOPH'KAH  (njJM  ;  'PanW,  the  LXX.  ap- 
parently reading  1  for  i ;  Daphca),  a  place  men- 
tioned Num.  ixxiii.  12,  as  a  station  in  the  De- 
sert where  the  Israelites  encamped ;  see  Wil- 
derness. [H.  H.] 

DOB  (in  and  Tift,  Josh.  rvii.  11, 1  K.  iv.  11 ; 
Atip,  Auoa,  1  Mace.  it.  11),  an  ancient  royal  city 
of  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  xii.  2D),  whose  ruler  was 
an  ally  of  Jabin  king  of  Hazor  against  Joshua 
(Josh.  xi.  1, 2).  It  was  probably  the  most  southern 
settlement  of  the  Phoenicians  on  the  coast  of  Syria 
(Jos.  Vit.  8 ;  Ant.  xv.  9,  §8).  Josephus  describes 
it  as  a  maritime  city,  on  the  west  border  of  Ma- 
nasseh  and  the  north  border  of  Dan  {Ant.  v.  1, 
§22,  viii.  2,  §3,  B.  J.  i.  7,  §7),  near  Mount 
Carmel  (  c.  Ap.  ii.  10).  One  old  author  tells  us 
that  it  was  founded  by  Doras  a  son  of  Neptune, 
while  another  affirms  that  it  was  built  by  the 
Phoenicians,  because  the  neighbouring  rocky  shore 
abounded  in  the  small  shell-fish  from  which  they 
got  the  purple  dye  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Reland,  Pal. 
p.  739).  It  appears  to  have  been  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  though  allotted  to 
Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  11 ;  Judg.  i.  27).  The  original 
inhabitants  were  never  expelled ;  but  during  the 
prosperous  leigns  of  David  and  Solomon  they  were 
made  tributary  (Judg.  i.  27,  28),  and  the  latter 
monarch  stationed  at  Dor  one  of  his  twelve  pur- 
veyors (1  K.  iv.  11).  Tryphon,  the  murderer  of 
Jonathan  Maccabaeus  and  usurper  of  the  throne  of 
Syria,  having  sought  an  asylum  in  Dor,  the  city 
was  besieged  and  captured  by  Antiochus  Sidetes 
(1  Mace.  xv.  11).  It  was  subsequently  rebuilt  by 
Gabioius  the  Roman  general,  along  with  Samaria, 
Ashdod,  and  other  cities  of  Palestine  (Joseph.  Ant. 
dr.  5,  §3),  and  it  remained  on  important  place 
during  the  early  years  of  the  Roman  ride  in  Syria. 
Its  coins  are  numerous,  bearing  the  legend  Avpa 
itpd  (Vaillant,  Niun.  Impp.).  It  became  an  epis- 
copal city  of  the  province  of  Palaestina  Prima, 
but  was  already  ruined  and  deserted  in  the  fourth 
century  (Hieron.  in  Epitaph.  Paulae). 

Of  the  site  of  Dor  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
descriptions  of  Josephus  and  Jerome  arc  clear  and 
full.  The  latter  places  it  on  the  coast,  "  in  the 
ninth  mile  from  Caesarea,  on  the  way  to  Ptole- 

»  This  passage  was  a  great  puxzlc  to  the  old  geo- 
graphers, not  only  from  the  corrupt  reading,  'IoimVUoc, 
mentioned  above,  but  also  from  the  expression,  still 
found  in  the  text,  tov  npiovw  rov  prya'Aov ;  A.  V.  "  the 
great  strait ;"  literally,  '•  the  great  saw."    The  knot 


mais  "  (  Onom.  $.  v.  Dora).  Just  at  the  point  in- 
dicated is  the  small  village  of  Tantura,  probably  an 
Arab  corruption  of  Dora,  consisting  of  about  thirty 
houses,  wholly  constructed  of  ancient  materials. 
Three  hundred  yards  north  are  low  rocky  mounds 
projecting  into  the  sea,  covered  with  heaps  of  rub- 
bish, massive  foundations,  and  fragments  of  columns. 
The  most  conspicuous  ruin  is  a  section  of  an  old 
tower,  30  ft.  or  more  in  height,  which  forms  the 
landmark  of  Tantura.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
promontory,  opposite  the  village,  is  a  little  harbour, 
partially  sheltered  by  two  or  three  small  islands. 
A  spur  of  Mount  Carmel,  steep  and  partially 
wooded,  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  line,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Between  its 
base  and  the  sandy  beach  is  a  rich  and  beautiful 
plain — this  is  possibly  the  "  border,"  "  coast,"  or 
"  region "  of  Dor  (PD3  in  Hebrew,  Josh.  xi.  2, 

xii.  23 ;  1  K.  iv.  1 1)  referred  to  in  Scripture.  The 
district  is  now  almost  wholly  deserted,  being  ex- 
posed to  the  raids  of  the  wild  Bedawtn  who  pasture 
their  flocks  on  the  rich  plain  of  Sharon.  [J.  L.  P.] 

DOB'CAS.  [Tabitha.] 

DORYMENES  (Aopv/»«V»jt)>  father  of  Pto- 
lemy, sumamed  Macron  (1  Mace.  iii.  38  ;  2  Mace, 
iv.  45).  As  this  Ptolemy  was  in  the  service  of 
Ptolemy  Philometor,  king  of  Egypt,  before  he  de- 
serted to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  it  is  probable  that 
his  father  Dorymenes  is  the  same  Dorymenes  who 
fought  against  Antiochus  the  Great  (Polyb.  v.  61 ). 

DOSITH'EUS  (AooWeoi),  "a  priest  and 
Levite,"  who  carried  the  translation  of  Esther  to 
Egypt  (Esth.  xi.  1,  2).  It  is  scarcely  likely  that 
he  is  identical  with  the  Dositheus  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  (c.  Ap.  ii.  5)  as  one  of  the 
"  commanders  of  the  forces "  of  PtoL  VI.  Philo- 
metor, though  he  probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  that 
monarch.  [B.  F.  W.] 

DO'THAIM.  [Dothah.] 

DO'THAN  (once  £lft,  Dothaih,  and  in  con- 
tracted form  J  rfl  ;= possibly  "two  wells* — Ges. 
332,  568  ;  Aafccfp,  Aa>0afc  ;  Dotham),  a  place 
first  mentioned  (Gen.  xxxvii.  17)  in  connexion  with 
the  history  of  Joseph,  and  apparently  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sbechem.  It  next  appears  as  the 
residence  of  Elisha  (2  K.  vi.  13),  and  the  scene  of 
a  remarkable  vision  of  horses  and  chariots  of  file 
surrounding  "  the  mountain  "  (T!tn),  on  which 
the  city  stood.  It  is  not  again  mentioned  in  the 
0.  T. ;  but  later  still  we  encounter  it — then  evi- 
dently well  known — as  a  landmark  in  the  account 
of  Holofcrnes'  campaign  against  Bethulia  (Jud.  iv, 
6,  vii.  3,  18,  viii.  3).  The  change  in  the  name 
Doth  aim  is  due  to  the  Greek  text,  from  which  thk 
book  is  translated.  In  the  Vat.  and  Alex,  and  Vulg 
text— it  is  also  mentioned  in  Jud.  iii.  9,  where  thf 
A.  V.  has  "  Judea"  ('loviaiat  for  Aorrafar),*  ana 
all  these  passages  testify  to  its  situation  being  in 
the  centre  of  the  country  near  the  southern  edge  of 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

Dothain  was  known  to  Eusebius  (Onomasticon). 
who  places  it  12  miles  to  the  N.  of  Sebaste  (Sa- 
maria) ;  and  here  it  has  been  at  length  discovered 

was  cut  by  Kcland,  who  conjectured  most  ingeniously 
that  wpwv  was  the  translation  of  T^CTD,  Massor  =  « 
saw,  which  was  a  corruption  of  TlCnD»  Muhor  s 
"the  plain"  (Uelaml,  742,  3). 
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in  our  own  times  *>  by  M  r.  Van  de  Vol  de  (i .  364,  be.) 
and  Dr.  Kobinson  (iii.  122),  still  bearing  its  ancient 
name  unimpaired,  and  situated  at  the  south  end  of 
a  plain  of  the  richest  pasturage,  4  or  5  miles  S.W. 
of  Jenin,  and  separated  only  by  a  swell  or  two  of 
hills  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  Tell  or 
mound  on  which  the  ruins  stand  is  described  as 
rery  large — ("  huge,"  Van  de  Veldc,  i.  364) ;  at  its 
southern  foot  is  still  a  fine  spring.  Close  to  it  is 
an  ancient  rood,  running  N.  and  S.,  the  remains  of 
the  massive  (Jewish  1)  pavement  of  which  are  still 
distinguishable  (V.  deVelde,  369,  70).  The  great 
road  from  IkisAn  to  Egypt  also  passes  near  Doth&n 
(Kob.  iii.  122).  The  traditional  site  was  at  the 
Khan  Jubb  Y&suf  near  Tell  Him,  at  the  N.  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  (See  the  quotations  in  Kob.  ii. 
419.)  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  position  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
narrative.  [G.J 

DOVE  (Yonah,  niV;  ttpiartpi ;  eolmaba). 
The  first  mention  of  this  bird  occurs  in  Geu.  viii., 
where  it  appears  as  Noah's  second  messenger  sent 
forth  from  the  ark  to  ascertain  if  the  waters  had 
abated,  and  returns  from  its  second  mission  with  an 
olive  leaf  in  its  mouth.  The  dove's  rapidity  of  flight 
is  alluded  to  in  Ps.  Iv.  6 ;  the  beauty  of  its  plumage 
in  Ps.  Ixviii.  13;  its  dwelling  in  the  rocks  and  valleys 
in  Jer.  xlviii.  28,  and  Ez.  vii.  16 ;  its  mournful 
voice  in  Is.  xxxviii.  14,  lix.  11;  Nah.  ii.  7;  its 
harmlessness  in  Matt.  x.  16 ;  its  simplicity  in  Hos. 
vii.  11,  and  its  amativeuess  in  Cant.  i.  15,  ii.  14, 
&c.  The  last  characteristic,  according  to  Gesenius, 
is  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  word,  from  an  unused 

root  fp  (JV),  to  grow  warm  (comp.  Arab. 

to  burn  with  anger,  and  Gr.  ialvw).  None  of  the 
other  derivations  proposed  for  the  word  are  at  all 
probable ;  nor  cati  we  with  Winer  regard  a  word 
of  this  form  as  primitive.  It  is  similar  to  rQIB, 
from  the  root  Doves  are  kept  in  a  domesti- 

cated state  in  many  parts  of  the  East.  The  pigeon- 
cot  is  an  universal  feature  in  the  houses  of  Upper 
Egypt.  In  Persia  pigeon-houses  are  erected  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  dwellings,  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing the  dung  as  manure.  There  is  probably  an  allu' 
sion  to  such  a  custom  in  Is.  lx.  8.  Stanley  (&  tf  P., 
p.  257),  speaking  of  Ascalon  as  the  haunt  of  the 
Syrian  Venus,  says :  "  Her  temple  is  destroyed,  but 
the  sacred  doves— sacred  by  immemorial  legends  on 
the  spot  and  celebrated  there  even  as  late  as  Eusebius 
— still  fill  with  their  cooings  the  luxuriant  gardens 
which  glow  in  the  sandy  hollow  within  the  ruined 
walls.  It  is  supposed  that  the  dove  was  placed 
upon  the  standards  of  the  Assyrians  and  Baby- 
lonians in  honour  of  Semiramis.  Tibullus  (i.  7) 
says: 

"  Quid  referam  ut  volitet  crebras  intaota  per  urbea 

Alba  Palacrtino  sancta  columba  Syro." 
This  explains  the  expression  in  Jer.  xxv.  38, 
lUi'H  Jiin  '3B0,  "from  before  the  fierceness  of 
the  dove,"  t.  e.  the  Assyrian  (comp.  Jer.  xlvi.  1 6, 
1.  16).  There  is,  however,  no  representation  of  the 
dove  among  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh,  so  that  it 
could  hardly  have  been  a  common  emblem  of  the 
nation  at  the  time  when  they  were  executed ;  and  the 
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b  It  is  right  to  say  that  the  true  site  of  Dothan  was 
known  to  the  Jewish  traveller  Rabbi  ha-Parchi,  a.d. 
1800  (see  Zulu's  extracts  m  notes  to  Benjamin  of 
Tudela.  Asher's  ed.  if.  434),  and  to  Schwars,  A.D. 
VOL.  I. 


word  in  the  above  three  passages  of  Jeremiah  admits 
another  interpretation.  (See  lies.  Thes.  p.  601  a.) 

In  2  K.  vi.  25,  in  describing  the  famine  in  Sa- 
maria, it  is  stated  that  "  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab 
of  dove's  dung  was  sold  for  five  pieces  of  silver  " 
(D'iWTfl,  Keri  D'3V3T;  KoVpou  ■wtpurrtpiv ; 
stercoriscolumbarum).  D'Oi^f!,  <•  «•  O'j}'  »Tn. 
is  from  a  root  signifying  to  deposit  ordure.  There 
seems  good  reason  for  biking  this  as  a  literal  state-' 
ment,  and  that  the  straits  of  the  besieged  were 
snch  that  they  did  not  hesitate  even  to  eat  such  re- 
volting food  as  is  here  mentioned  (comp.  Cels.  Hiero- 
6o<.ii.p.32;  Maureron2JT.rt.25).  The  notion  that 
some  vegetable  production  is  meant  which  was  called 
by  this  name,  may  be  compared  with  the  tact  that 

the  Arabs  call  the  herb  Kali  jfj\jgf^\  ^y*-  — 

sparrows'  dung,  and  in  German  the  asafuetida  is 
called  Teufelsdreck.  [W.  P.] 

DOWRY.  [Marriage.] 

DRACHMA  (Spawh  ;  drachma ;  2  Mace.  iv. 
19,  x.  20,  xii.  43 ;°  tukc  iv.  8,  9),  a  Greek  silver 
coin,  varying  in  weight  on  account  of  the  use  of 
different  talents.  The  Jews  must  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  three  talents,  the  Ptolemaic,  used  in 
Egypt  and  at  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Beryttis,  and  adopted 
for  their  own  shekels;  the  Phoenician,  used  at 
Aradus  and  by  the  Persians ;  and  the  Attic,  which 
was  almost  universal  in  Europe,  and  in  great  part 
of  Asia.  The  drachmae  of  these  talents  weigh  re- 
spectively, during  the  period  of  the  Maccabees, 
about  55  grs.  troy,  58-5,  and  66.  The  drachms 
mentioned  in  2  Mace  are  probably  of  the  Seleu- 
cidae,  and  therefore  of  the  Attic  standard ;  but  in 
Luke  denarii  seem  to  be  intended,  for  the  Attic 
drachma  had  been  at  that  time  reduced  to  about 
the  same  weight  as  the  Roman  denarius  as  well  as 
the  Ptolemaic  drachma,  and  was  wholly  or  almost 
superseded  by  it.  This  explains  the  remark  of 
Josephus,  o*ikAo?  .  .  .  'ArriKCti  Stx*rat  Spdxjias 
Ttatrapas  (Ant.  iii.  8,  §2),  for  the  four  Ptolemaic 
drachmae  of  the  shekel,  as  equal  to  four  denarii  of 
his  time,  were  also  equal  to  four  Attic  drachmae 
[Monet  ;  Silver,  piece  op].         [R.  S.  P.] 

DRAGON.  The  translators  of  the  A.  V., 
apparently  following  the  Vulgate,  have  rendered  by 
the  same  word  "dragon"  the  two  Hebrew  words 
Tan,  \Fl,  and  Tannin,  |'|FI.  The  similarity  of  the 
forms  of  the  words  may  easily  account  for  this  con- 
fusion, especially  as  the  masculine  plural  of  the 
former,  Tannim,  actually  assumes  (in  Lam.  iv.  3) 
the  form  Tannin,  and,  on  the  other  band,  Tannim 
is  evidently  written  for  the  singular  Tannin  in  Ex. 
xxix.  3,  xxxii.  2.  But  the  words  appear  to  be  quite 
distinct  m  meaning;  and  the  distinction  is  gene- 
rally, though  not  universally,  preserved  by  the 
LXX. 

I.  The  former  is  used,  always  in  the  plural, 
in  Job  xxx.  29 ;  Is.  xxxiv.  13,  xliii.  20  (tretpqrts) ; 
in  Is.  xiii.  22  (exiroi);  in  Jer.  x.  22,  xlix.  33 
(orpoviot) ;  in  Ps.  xliv.  19  (toV«>  na/cuo-eas) :  and 
in  Jer.  ix.  11,  xiv.  6,  li.  37 ;  Mic.  i.  8  (Spditorrts). 
The  feminine  plural  flUR  is  found  in  Mai.  i.  3;  a 
passage  altogether  differently  translated  by  the 


184S  (p.  168) ;  bnt  neither  of  these  travellers  gives 
any  account  of  the  site. 

•  In  the  first  and  second  of  these  passages  the 
Vnlg.  has  didrachma. 

2  G 
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LXX.  It  is  always  applied  to  aome  creatures 
inhabiting  the  desert,  and  connected  generally  with 
the  words  flJJP  (" ostrich  ")  and  'K  (."jackal"?). 
We  should  conclude  from  this  Unit  it  refers  rather 
to  some  wild  beast  than  to  a  serpent,  and  this  con- 
clusion is  rendered  almost  certain  by  the  comparison 
of  the  iannim  in  Jer.  xiv.  6,  to  the  wild  asses  snuffing 
the  wind,  and  the  reference  to  their  "  wailing  "  in 
Mic.  i.  8,  and  perhaps  in  Job  xxx.  29.  The  Syriac 
(see  Winer,  Healw.  »,  v.  Schaial)  renders  it  by  a 
word  which,  according  to  Pooooke,  means  a  "jackal" 
(a  beast  whose  peculiarly  mournful  howl  in  the 
desert  is  well  known),  and  it  seems  most  probable 
that  this  or  some  cognate  species  is  to  be  understood 
whenever  the  word  tan  occurs. 

II.  The  word  tannin,  \>}f\  (plur.  D'J'JR),  is 
always  rendered  as  Spixay  in  the  LXX.,  except  in 
Gen.  i.  21,  where  we  find  ktitos.  It  seems  to  refer 
to  any  great  monster,  whether  of  the  land  or  the  sea,"1 
being  indeed  more  usually  applied  to  some  kind  of 
serpent  or  reptile,  but  not  exclusively  restricted  to 
that  sense.    When  referring  to  the  sea  it  is  used  as 

a  parallel  to  JJVI^  ("  Leviathan  "),  as  in  Is.  xxvii. 
1 ;  and  indeed  this  latter  word  is  rendered  in  the 
LXX.  by  tpixuv,  in  Ps.  lxxiv.  14,  civ.  26 ;  Job 
xl.  20 ;  Is.  xxvii.  1 ;  and  by  fiiya  jrijrot  in  Job 
iii.  8.  When  we  examine  special  passages  we  find 
the  word  used  in  Gen.  i.  21,  of  the  great  sea-mon- 
sters, the  representatives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
deep.  The  same  sense  is  given  to  it  in  Ps.  lxxiv. 
13  (where  it  is  again  connected  with  "Levia- 
than "),  Ps.  cxlviii.  7,  and  probably  in  Job  vii.  12 
(Vulg.  cettu).  On  the  other  hand,  in  Ex.  vii. 
9,  10,  12,  Deut.  xxxii.  33,  Ps.  xci.  13,  it  refers 
to  land-serpents  of  a  powerful  and  deadly  land. 
It  is  also  applied  metaphorically  to  Pharaoh  or  to 
Egypt  (Is.  li.  9 ;  Ez.  xxix.  3,  xxxii.  2 ;  perhaps 
Ps.  lxxiv.  13),  and  in  that  case,  especially  as  feet 
are  attributed  to  it,  it  most  probably  refers  to  the 
crocodile  as  the  well-known  emblem  of  Egypt. 
When,  however,  it  is  used  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 
as  in  Jer.  li.  34,  the  same  propriety  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  some  great  serpent,  such  as  might 
inhabit  the  sandy  plains  of  Babylonia,  is  intended/ 
Such  is  the  usage  of  the  word  in  the  O.  T.  in 
the  N.  T.  it  is  only  found  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev. 
xii.  3,  4,  7,  9,  16,  17,  &c),  as  applied  metaphori- 
cally to  "the  old  serpent,  called  the  Devil,  and 
Satan,"  the  description  of  the  "dragon"  being  dic- 
tated by  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  image 
rather  than  by  any  reference  to  any  actually  exist- 
ing creature.  Of  similar  personification,  either  of  an 
evil  spirit  or  of  the  powers  of  material  Nature  as 
distinct  from  God,  we  have  traces  in  the  extensive 
prevalence  of  dragon-worship,  and  existence  of  dra- 
gon-temples of  peculiar  serpentine  form,  the  use  of 
dragon-standards  both  in  the  east,  especially  in 
KKTut  C8*0  also  the  apocryphal  history  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon),  and  in  the  west,  more  particularly 
among  the  Celtic  tribes.  The  most  remarkable  of 
all,  perhaps,  is  found  in  the  Greek  legend  of  Apollo 
as  the  slayer  of  the  Python,  and  the  stipplanter  of 
the  serpent-worship  by  a  higher  wisdom.  The 
rcasou,  at  least  of  the  scriptural  symbol,  is  to  be 
sought  not  only  in  the  union  of  gigantic  power  with 


d  Gcsenius  derives  it  from  an  obsolete  root  JJFI. 
"  to  extend." 

•  The  application  of  Is.  xxvii.  1,  appears  more 
uncertain. 


craft  and  malignity,  of  which  the  serpent  is  the 
natural  emblem,  but  in  the  record  of  the  serpent  a 
agency  in  the  temptation  (Gen.  iii.).  [Serpent.] 

[A.B.] 

dreams  (nieVi  ;> 

Bwvov  in  LXX.,  and  tear  trap  in  St.  Matthew,  are 
generally  used  for  "  in  a  dream  ").  The  Scriptural 
record  of  God's  communication  with  man  by  dreams 
has  been  so  often  supposed  to  involve  much  diffi- 
culty, that  it  seems  not  out  of  place  to  reler  briefly 
to  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  dreams  gene- 
rally, before  enumerating  and  classifying  the  dreams 
recorded  in  Scripture, 

I.  The  main  difference  between  our  sleeping  and 
waking  thoughts  appears  to  lie  in  this, — that,  in 
the  former  case,  the  perceptive  faculties  of  the  inind 
(the  sensational  powers,*  and  the  imagination  which 
combines  the  impressions  derived  from  them)  are 
active,  while  the  reflective  powers  (the  reason  or 
judgment  by  which  we  control  those  impressions, 
and  distinguish  between  those  which  are  imaginary 
or  subjective  and  those  which  correspond  to,  and 
are  produced  by,  objective  realities)  arc  generally 
asleep.  Milton  s  account  of  dreams  (in  Par.  Lost, 
Book  v.  100-113)  seems  as  accurate  as  it  is 
striking: — 

"  But  know,  that  in  the  mind 
Are  many  lesser  faculties,  that  serve 
Reason  as  chief :  among  these  fancy  next 
Her  office  holds ;  of  all  external  things. 
Which  the  five  watchful  senses  represent, 
She  forms  Imaginations,  airy  shapes, 
Which  reason,  joining  or  disjoining,  frames 
All  what  we  affirm,  or  what  deny,  and  call 
Our  knowledge  or  opinion ;  then  retires 
Into  her  private  cell,  when  nature  sleeps." 

Thus  it  is  that  the  impressions  of  dreams  are  in 
themselves  vivid,  natural,  and  picturesque,  occa- 
sionally gifted  with  an  intuition  beyond  our  ordi-  * 
nary  powers,  but  strangely  incongruous  and  often 
grotesque ;  the  emotion  of  surprise  or  incredulity, 
which  arises  from  a  sense  of  incongruity,  or  of 
unlikeness  to  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  being  in  * 
dreams  a  thing  unknown.  The  mind  seems  to  be 
surrendered  to  that  power  of  association  by  which, 
even  in  its  waking  hours,  if  it  be  inactive  and 
inclined  to  "  musing,"  it  is  often  carried  through  a 
series  of  thoughts  connected  together  by  some  vague 
and  accidental  association,  until  the  reason,  when  it 
starts  again  into  activity,  is  scarcely  able  to  trace 
back  the  slender  line  of  connexion.  The  difference 
is,  that,  in  this  latter  case,  we  are  aware  that  the 
connexion  is  of  our  own  making,  while  in  sleep  it 
appears  to  be  caused  by  an  actual  succession  of 
events. 

Such  is  usually  the  case,  yet  there  is  a  class  of 
dreams,  seldom  noticed  and  indeed  less  common, 
but  recognised  by  the  experience  of  many,  in  which  « 
the  reason  is  not  wholly  asleep.  In  these  cases  it 
seems  to  look  on  as  it  were  from  without,  and  so 
to  have  a  double  consciousness :  on  the  one  hand 
we  enter  into  the  events  of  the  dream,  as  though 
real,  on  the  other  we  have  a  sense  that  it  is  but  a 
dream,  and  a  fear  lest  we  should  awake  and  it* 
pageant  should  pass  away. 

In  either  case  the  ideas  suggested  are  accepted 


*  These  potcert  arc  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
(as  in  Butler's  Analogy,  part  i.  e.  1)  from  the 
organs  through  which  they  are  exercised  when  we 
are  awake. 
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by  the  mind  in  dreams  at  once  and  inevitably, 
instead  of  being  weighed  and  tested,  as  in  our 
waking  hours.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  method 
of  such  suggestion  is  still  undetermined,  and  in 
fact  is  no  more  capable  of  being  accounted  for  by 
any  single  cause  than  the  suggestion  of  waking 
thoughts.  The  material  of  these  latter  is  supplied 
either  by  ourselves,  through  the  senses,  the  me- 
mory, and  the  imagination,  or  by  other  men, 
generally  through  the  medium  of  words,  or  lastly 
by  the  direct  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  of 
created  spirits  of  orders  superior  to  our  own,  or  the 
spirit  within  us.  So  also  it  is  in  dreams.  In  the 
first  place,  although  memory  and  imagination  sup- 
ply most  of  the  material  of  dreams,  yet  physical 
sensations  of  cold  and  heat,  of  pain  or  of  relief, 
even  actual  impressions  of  sound  or  of  light  will 
often  mould  or  suggest  dreams,  and  the  physical 
organs  of  speech  will  occasionally  be  made  use  of 
to  express  the  emotions  of  the  dreamer.  In  the 
second  place,  instances  have  been  known  where  a 
few  words  whispered  into  a  sleeper's  ear  have  pro- 
duced a  dream  corresponding  to  their  subject.  On 
these  two  points  experience  gives  undoubted  testi- 
mony ;  as  to  the  third,  it  can,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  speak  but  vaguely  and  uncertainly.  The 
Scripture  declares,  not  as  any  strange  thing,  but 
as  a  thing  of  course,  that  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  upon  the  soul  extends  to  its  sleep- 
ing as  well  as  its  waking  thoughts.  It  declares 
that  God  communicates  with  the  spirit  of  man 
directly  in  dreams,  and  also  that  He  permits 
created  spirits  to  have  a  like  communication  with 
it.  Its  declaration  is  to  be  weighed,  not  as  an 
isolated  thing,  but  in  connexion  with  the  general 
doctrine  of  spiritual  influence ;  because  any  theory 
of  dreams  must  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  general 
theory  of  the  origination  of  all  thought. 

II.  It  is,  of  course,  with  this  last  class  of  dreams 
that  we  have  to  do  in  Scripture.  The  dreams  of 
memory  or  imagination  are  indeed  referred  to  in 
Eccl.  v.  3;  Is.  xxix.  8;  but  it  is  the  history  of 
the  Revelation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  spirit  of 
man,  whether  sleeping  or  waking,  which  is  the 
proper  subject  of  Scripture  itself. 

It  must  be  observed  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  enunciated  by  S.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  15, 
dreams,  in  which  the  understanding  is  asleep,  are 
recognised  indeed  as  a  method  of  divine  revelation, 
but  placed  below  the  visions  of  prophecy,  in  which 
the  understanding  plays  its  part.k  It  is  true  that 
the  book  of  Job,  standing  as  it  does  on  the  basis  of 
"  natural  religion,"  dwells  on  dreams  and  "  visions 
in  deep  sleep  as  the  chosen  method  of  God's  reve- 
lation of  Himself  to  man  (see  Job  iv.  13,  vii.  14, 
xxxiii.  15).  But  in  Num.  xii.  6;  Deut.  xiii.  1,  3, 
5;  Jer.  xxvii.  9 ;  Joel  ii.  28,  &c,  dreamers  of  dreams, 
whether  true  or  false,  are  placed  below  "  prophets," 
and  even  below  "diviners;"  and  similarly  in  the 
climax  of  1  Sam.  xxvui.  6,  we  read  that "  the  Lord 
answered  Saul  not,  neither  by  dreams,  nor  by  Urim 
[by  symbol],  nor  by  prophets."  Under  the  Christian 
dispensation,  while  we  read  frequently  of  trances 
(eVoroVeu)  and  visions  (Inrraalcu,  ipina/ra), 
dreams  are  never  referred  to  as  vehicles  of  divine 
revelation.    In  exact  accordance  with  this  principle 


b  The  same  order,  as  being  the  natural  one,  is 
foond  in  the  earliest  record  of  European  mythology— 

AAA"  ayt  8ij  two.  h&vtiv  cpcWfMr,  *l  Itprfa 
*H  «ai  wtifiinokov,  «ai  y&p  rimf  Ac  Auk  ion. 

Horn.  II.  i.  63. 


are  the  actual  records  of  the  dreams  sent  by  God. 
The  greater  number  of  such  dreams  were  granted, 
for  prediction  or  for  warning,  to  those  who  were 
aliens  to  the  Jewish  covenant.  Thus  we  have  the 
record  of  the  dreams  of  Abimelech  (Gen.  xx.  3-7) ; 
Laban  (Gen.  xxxi.  24) ;  of  the  chief  butler  and 
baker  (Gen.  xl.  5) ;  of  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  1-8) ;  of 
the  Midianite  (Judg.  vii.  13) ;  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dan.  ii.  1,  &c.,  iv.  10-18);  of  the  Magi  (Matt.  ii. 
12),  and  of  Pilate's  wife  (Matt,  xxvii.  19).  Many 
of  these  dreams,  moreover,  were  symbolical  and 
obscure,  so  as  to  require  an  interpreter.  And,  where 
dreams  are  recorded  as  means  of  God's  revelation 
to  His  chosen  servants,  they  are  almost  always 
referred  to  the  periods  of  their  earliest  and  most 
imperfect  knowledge  of  Him.  So  it  is  in  the  case 
of  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  12,  and  perhaps  1-9),  of 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  12-15),  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
5-10),  of  Solomon  (1  K.  Hi.  5),  and,  in  the  N.  T., 
of  Joseph  (Matt  i.  20,  ii.  13, 19,  22).  It  is  to  be 
observed,  moreover,  that  they  belong  especially  to 
the  earliest  age,  and  become  less  frequent  as  the  f 
revelations  of  prophecy  increase.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  this  is  found  in  the  dreams  and  "  visions  of 
the  night"  given  to  Daniel  (ii.  19,  vii.  1),  appa- 
rently in  order  to  put  to  shame  the  falsehoods  of  the 
Chaldaean  belief  in  prophetic  dreams  and  in  the 
power  of  interpretation,  and  yet  to  bring  out  the 
truth  latent  therein  (comp.  S.  Paul's  miracles  at 
Ephesus,  Acts  xix.  11,  12,  and  their  effect,  18-20). 

The  general  conclusion  therefore  is,  first,  that 
the  Scripture  claims  the  dream,  as  it  does  every 
other  action  of  the  human  mind,  as  a  medium 
through  which  God  may  speak  to  man  cither  di- 
rectly, that  is,  as  we  call  it,  "  providentially,"  or  in- 
directly in  virtue  of  a  general  influence  upon  all  his 
thoughts;  and  secondly,  that  it  lays  far  greater 
stress  on  that  divine  influence  by  which  the  under- 
standing also  is  affected,  and  leads  us  to  believe  that 
as  such  influence  extends  more  and  more,  revelation 
by  dreams,  unless  in  very  peculiar  circumstances, 
might  be  expected  to  pass  away.  [A.  B.] 

DRESS.  This  subject  includes  the  following 
particulars: — 1.  Materials.  2.  Colour  and  decora- 
tion. 3.  Name,  form,  and  mode  of  wearing  the 
various  articles.  4.  Special  usages  relating  thereto. 
1.  The  materials  were  various,  and  multiplied  with 
the  advance  of  civilization.  The  earliest  and  simplest 
robe  was  made  out  of  the  leaves  of  a  tree  (PURR, 
"A.  V.  fig-tree" — and  comp.  the  present  Arabic 
name  for  the  fig,  tin,  or  tern),  portions  of  which 
were  sewn  together,  so  as  to  form  an  apron  (Gen.  Hi. 
7).  Ascetic  Jews  occasionally  used  a  similar  material 
in  later  times.  Josephus  ( Vita,  §2)  records  this  of 
Banus  (io-Wjri  M*»  °>*0  livipan  xpiiitvov) ;  but 
whether  it  was  made  of  the  leaves,  or  the  bark,  is 
uncertain.  After  the  fall,  the  skins  of  animals  sup- 
plied a  more  durable  material  (Gen.  iii.  21),  which 
was  adapted  to  a  rude  state  of  society,  and  is  stated 
to  have  been  used  by  various  ancient  nations  (Diod. 
Sic.  i.  43,  ii.  38 ;  Arrian,  Ind.  cap.  7,  §3).  Skins 
were  not  wholly  disused  at  later  periods :  the  adde- 
rtth  (IVHK)  worn  by  Elijah  appears  to  have  been 
the 'skin  of  a  sheep  or  some  other  animal  with  the 
wool  left  on:  in  the  LXX.  the  word  is  rendered 
wx»r4  (1  K.  xix.  13,  19 ;  2  K.  ii.  13),  tooi  (Gen. 
xxv.  25),  and  U^it  (Zech.  xiii.  4) ;  and  it  may 
be  connected  with  Sopd  etymologically  (Saalchutz, 
ArckuxA.  i.  19);  Gesenius,  however,  prefers  the 
notion  of  amplitude,  UN,  in  which  case  it  =  TIK 
2  G  2 
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(Mic.  ii.  8 ;  Thesaur.  p.  29).  The  same  material 
U  implied  in  the  description  OSJfe'  ^J?3  E^N ;  b-vhf 
tcuris,  LXX.;  A.  V.  "hairy* man,"  2  K.  i.  8), 
though  these  words  may  also  be  understood  of  the 
hair  of  the  Prophet ;  and  in  the  comparison  of 
Esau's  skin  to  such  a  robe  (Cen.  xxv.  25).  It 
was  characteristic  of  a  prophet's  office  trom  its 
mean  appearance  (Zech.  xiii.  4;  cf.  Matt.  vii. 
15).  Pelisses  of  sheep-skin1  still  form  an  ordi- 
nary article  of  dress  in  the  East  (Burckhardt's 
Notes  on  Bedouins,  i.  50).  The  addereth  worn  by 
the  king  of  Nineveh  (Jon  iii.  6),  and  the  "  goodly 
Babylonish  garment"  found  at  Ai  (Josh.  vii.  21), 
were  of  a  different  character,  either  robes  trimmed 
with  valuable  furs,  or  the  skins  themselves  orna- 
mented with  embroidery.  The  art  of  weaving  hair 
was  known  to  the  Hebrews  at  an  early  period  (Ex. 
xxvi.  7,  xxxv.  6) ;  the  sackcloth  used  by  mourners 
was  of  this  material  [Sackcloth],  and  by  many 
writers  the  addereth  of  the  prophets  is  supposed  to 
have  been  such.  John  the  Baptist's  robe  was  of 
camel's  hair  (Matt.  iii.  4),  and  a  similar  material 
was  in  common  use  among  the  poor  of  that  day 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  24,  §3),  probably  of  goats'  hair, 
which  was  employed  in  the  Koman  citicium.  At 
what  period  the  use  of  wool,  and  of  still  more  arti- 
ticial  textures,  such  as  cottou  and  linen,  became 
known  is  uncertain :  the  first  of  these,  we  may  pre- 
sume, was  introduced  at  a  very  early  period,  the 
flocks  of  the  pastoral  families  being  kept  partly  for 
their  wool  (Gen.  xxxviii.  12) :  it  was  at  all  times 
largely  employed,  particularly  for  the  outer  gar- 
ments (Lev.  xiii.  47  ;  Deut.  xxii.  11 ;  Ex.  xxxiv.  3 : 
Job  xxii.  20 ;  Prov.  xxvii.  26,  xxxi.  13).  [WOOL.] 
The  occurrence  of  the  terra  cetoneth  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  (iii.  21,  xxxvii.  o,  23)  seems  to  indicate  an 
acquaintance,  "ven  at  that  early  day,  with  the  finer 
materials ;  for  that  term,  though  significant  of  a 
particular  robe,  originally  appears  to  have  referred 
to  the  material  employed  (the  root  being  preserved 
in  our  cotton;  cf.  Bohlen's  Introd.  ii.  51;  Saal- 
chutz,  Archacol.  i.  8),  and  was  applied  by  the  later 
Jews  to  flax  or  linen,  as  stated  by  Josephus  (Ait. 
iii.  7,  §2,  XtBoy-int  pi*  Kahttrat.    Aiytov  rovro 

No  conclusion,  however,  can  be  drawn  from  the 
use  of  the  word :  it  is  evidently  applied  generally, 
and  without  any  view  to  the  material,  as  in  Gen. 
iii.  21.  It  is  probable  that  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Hebrews  with  linen,  and  perhaps  cotton,  dates  from 
the  period  of  the  captivity  in  Egypt,  when  they 
were  instructed  in  the  manufacture  (1  Chr.  iv.  21). 
After  their  return  to  Palestine  we  have  frequent 
notices  of  linen,  the  finest  kiud  being  named  shesh 
(B*B>),  and  at  a  later  period  buti  (f13),  the  latter 
a  word  of  Syrian,  and  the  former  of  Egyptian 
origin,  and  each  indicating  the  quarter  whence  the 
material  was  procured :  the  term  chur  ("ttn)  was 
also  applied  to  it  from  its  brilliant  appearance 
(Is.  xix.  9 ;  Esth.  i.  6,  viii.  15).  It  is  the  0«Wo> 
of  the  LXX.  and  the  N.  T.  (Luke  xvi.  19 ;  Rev. 
xviii.  12, 16),  and  the  "  fine  linen"  of  the  A.  V.  It 
was  used  in  the  vestments  of  the  high-priests  (Ex. 
nviii.  5  ft'.),  as  well  as  by  the  wealthy  (Gen.  xli. 
42;  Prov.  xxxi.  22;  Luke  xiv.  19).  [Linen.] 
A  less  costly  kind  was  named  bad  (13 ;  \f«ot)> 


»  The  shecp-skin  coat  is  frequently  represented  in 
the  sculptures  of  Khorsabad :  it  was  made  with 
sleeves,  and  was  worn  over  the  tonic :  it  fell  over 


which  was  used  for  certain  portions  of  the  high- 
priest's  dress  (Ex.  xxviii.  42 ;  Lev.  xvi.  4,  23,  S2), 
and  for  the  ephods  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.  18)  and 
David  (2  Sam.  vi.  14) :  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  in 
reference  to  its  quality  and  appearance,  that  it  is 
the  material  in  which  angels  are  represented  (Ex. 
ix.  3. 11,  x.  2,  6,  7 ;  Dan.  x.  5,  xii.  6 ;  Kev.  it.  6). 
A  coarser  land  of  linen,  termed  &it6\tvov  (Ecclns. 
xl.  4),  was  used  by  the  very  poor  [Linen].  The 
Hebrew  term  sadin  (J^TO  =  aivSdv,  and  satin) 
expresses  a  fine  kind  of  linen,  especially  adapted  for 
summer  wear,  as  distinct  from  the  saraballa,  which 
was  thick  (Talmud,  Henoch,  p.  41, 1).  What  may 
hare  been  the  distinction  between  shesh  and  sadin 
(Prov.  xxxi.  22,  24)  we  know  not:  the  probability 
is  that  the  latter  name  passed  from  the  material  to 
a  particular  kind  of  robe.  Silk  was  not  introduced 
until  a  very  late  period  (Kev.  xviii.  12) :  the  term 
meshi  ('E/D;  rplxeatroy ;  Ex.  xvi.  10)  is  of  doubt- 
ful meaning  [Silk].  The  use  of  a  mixed  material 
(T3B57S5' ;  «W8»|Xoi',  i.  e.  spurious,  LXX. ;  4»ri- 
Suwe Ifitvov,  Aquil. ;  ipiiXtvoy,  Gr.  Ven.),  such 
as  wool  and  flax,  was  forbidden  (Lev.  xix.  19; 
Deut.  xxii.  11),  on  the  ground,  according  to 
Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  8,  §11).  that  such  was  reserved 
for  the  priests,  or  as  being  a  practice  usual  among 
idolaters  (Spencer,  Leg.  Neb.  Jiit.  ii.  32),  but  more 
probably  with  the  view  of  enforcing  the  general 
idea  of  purity  and  simplicity. 

2.  Colour  and  decoration.  The  prevailing  colour 
of  the  Hebrew  dress  was  the  natural  white  of  the 
materials  employed,  which  might  be  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  brilliancy  by  the  art  of  the  fuller 
(Mark  ix.  3).    Some  of  the  terms  applied  to  these 

materials  (e.  g.  WD,  ^13,  Hrl)  are  connected  with 
words  significant  of  whiteness,  while  many  of  the 
allusions  to  garments  have  special  reference  to  this 
quality  (Job  xxxviii.  14 ;  Ps.  civ.  1, 2  ;  Is.  lxiii.  3) : 
white  was  held  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
festive  occasions  (Eccl.  ix.  8 ;  cf.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2, 
60),  as  well  as  symbolical  of  purity  (Rev.  iii.  4,  5, 
iv.  4,  vii.  9,  13).  It  if  uncertain  when  the  art  of 
dyeing  became  known  to  the  Hebrews ;  the  cetoneth 
passim  worn  by  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3,  23)  is 
variously  taken  to  be  either  a  "coat  of  diver* 
colours  (wouclXos ;  polt/mita,  Vulg. ;  comp.  the 
Greek  riovur,  II.  iii.  126,  xxii.  441),  or  a  tunic 
furnished  with  sleeves  and  reaching  down  to  the 
ankles,  as  in  the  versions  of  Aquila,  i<T«r)*\fi«, 
Koprcrrit,  and  Symmachns,  x«f>'St"T*'.  in 
the  Vulg.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18),  talaris,  and  as  de- 
scribed by  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  8,  §1).  The  latter 
is  probably  the  correct  sense,  in  which  case  we 
have  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  variegated  robes 
previously  to  the  sojourn  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt, 
though  the  notice  of  scarlet  thread  (Gen.  xxxTiii. 
28)  implies  some  acquaintance  with  dyeing,  and 
the  light  summer  robe  (S|*J>V;  Hpurrpov;  veil, 
A.  V.)  worn  by  Rebecca  and  Tamar  (Gen.  xxiv.  65, 
xxxviii.  14,  19)  was  probably  of  an  ornamental 
character.  The  Egyptians  had  carried  the  art  of 
weaving  and  embroidery  to  a  high  state  of  per- 
fection, and  from  them  the  Hebrews  learned  various 
methods  of  producing  decorated  stuffs.  The  ele- 
ments of  ornamentation  were— (1)  weaving  with 


the  back,  and  terminated  In  Its  natural  state.  The 
people  wearing  it  have  been  identified  with  the 
Sagartii  (Bonomi's  Nineveh,  p.  19S). 
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threads  previously  dyed  (Ex.  jut.  25 ;  cf.  Wilkin- 
son's Egyptian!,  iii.  125) ;  (2)  the  introduction 
of  gold  thread  or  wire  (Ex.  xxviii.  6  ff.) ;  (3)  the 
addition  of  figures,  probably  of  animals  and  hunt- 
ing or  battle  scenes  (cf.  Layard,  ii.  297),  in  the 
case  of  garments,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
cherubim  were  represented  in  the  curtains  of  the 
tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi.  1,  31,  xixvi.  8,  35).  These 
devices  may  have  been  either  woven  into  the  stuff1, 
or  cut  out  of  other  stuff'  and  afterwards  attached 
by  needlework:  in  the  former  cose  the  pattern 
would  appear  only  on  one  side,  in  the  latter  the 
pattern  might  be  varied.  Such  is  the  distinction, 
according  to  Talroudical  writers,  between  cunning- 
work  and  needlework,  or  as  marked  by  the  use  of 
the  singular  and  dual  number,  DDjJl,  needlework, 
and  D*nDj3^,  needlework  on  both  sides  (Judg.  T. 
30,  A.  V.},'  though  the  latter  term  may  alter  all 
be  accepted  in  a  simpler  way  as  a  dual  =  two  em- 
broidered robes  (Bertheau,  Comm.  in  I.  e.).  The 
account  of  the  corslet  of  Amasis  (Her.  iii.  47) 
illustrates  the  processes  of  dec  oration  described  in 

Exodus.  Robes  decorated  with  gold  (niS3t£T5, 
Ps.  xlv.  13),  and  at  a  later  period  with  silver 
thread  (Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  8,  §2 ;  cf.  Acts  xii.  21), 
were  worn  by  royal  personages:  other  kinds  of 
embroidered  robes  were  worn  by  the  wealthy  both 
of  Tyre  (Ez.  xvi.  13)  and  Palestine  (Judg.  v.  30; 
Ps.  xlv'.  14).  The  art  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  maintained  among  the  Hebrews:  the  Baby- 
lonians and  other  eastern  nations  (Josh.  vii.  21; 
Ex.  xrvii.  24),  as  well  as  the  Egyptians  (Ez.  xxvii. 
7),  excelled  in  it.  Nor  does  the  art  of  dyeing 
appear  to  have  been  followed  up  in  Palestine :  dyed 
robes  were  imported  from  foreign  countries  (Zeph. 
i.  8),  particularly  from  Phoenicia,  and  were  not 
much  used  on  account  of  their  expensiveness :  purple 
(Prov.  xxxi.  22 ;  Luke  xvi.  19)  and  scarlet  (2  Sam. 
i.  24)  were  occasionally  worn  by  the  wealthy.  The 
surrounding  nations  were  more  lavish  in  their  use 
of  them:  the  wealthy  Tyrians  (Ez.  xxvii.  7),  the 
Slidianitish  kings  (Judg.  viii.  26),  the  Assyrian 
nobles  (Ez.  xxiii.  6),  and  Persian  officers  (Est.  viii. 
15),  are  all  represented  in  purple.  The  general 
hue  of  the  Persian  dress  was  moie  brilliant  than 
that  of  the  Jews :  hence  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  1 2)  describes 

the  Assyrians  as  *£*37,  lit.  clothed  in 

perfection;  according  to  the  LXX.  tlnrdpuipa, 
wearing  robes  with  handsome  borders.  With  re- 
gard to  the  head-dress  in  particular,  described  as 

D'fjWQ  'nrO  (t«o>u  0airr<l«;  A.  V.  "dyed 
attire;''  cf.  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  654,  mitra  picta),  some 
doubt  exists  whether  the  word  rendered  dyed  does 
not  rather  mean  flowing  (Gesen.  Xhesaur.  p.  542 ; 
Layard,  ii.  308). 

3.  The  names,  forms,  and  mode  of  wearing  the 
robes.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  various  articles  of  dress  mentioned  in  the 
Bible :  the  notices  are  for  the  most  part  incidental, 
and  refer  to  a  lengthened  period  of  time,  during 
which  the  fashions  must  have  frequently  changed : 
while  the  collateral  sources  of  information,  such  as 
sculpture,  painting,  or  contemporary  records,  are 
but  scanty.  The  general  characteristics  of  Oriental 
dress  have  indeed  preserved  a  remarkable  uniformity 
in  all  ages:  the  modern  Arab  dresses  much  as 
the  ancient  Hebrew  did ;  there  arc  the  same  flowing 
robes,  the  same  distinction  between  the  outer  and 
inner  garments,  the  former  heavy  and  warm,  the 
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latter  light,  adapted  to  the  rapid  and  excessive 
changes  of  temperature  in  those  countries;  and 
there  is  the  same  distinction  between  the  costume 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  consisting  in  the  multipli- 
cation of  robes  of  a  finer  texture  and  more  ample 
dimensions.  Hence  the  numerous  illustrations  of 
ancient  costume,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
usages  of  modem  Orientals,  supplying  in  great 
measure  the  want  of  contemporaneous  representa- 
tions. With  regard  to  the  figures  which  some  have 
identified  as  Jews  in  Egyptian  paintings  and  Assy- 
rian sculptures,  we  cannot  but  consider  the  evidence 
insufficient.  The  figures  in  the  painting  at  Beni 
Hassan,  delineated  by  Wilkinson  (Anc.  Egypt.,  ii. 
296),  and  supposed  by  him  to  represent  the  arrival 
of  Joseph's  brethren,  are  dressed  in  a  manner  at 
variance  with  our  ideas  of  Hebrew  costume :  the 
more  important  personages  wear  a  double  tunic,  the 
upper  one  constructed  so  as  to  pass  over  the  left 
shoulder  and  under  the  right  arm,  leaving  the  right 
shoulder  exposed :  the  servants  wear  nothing  more 
than  a  skirt  or  kilt,  reaching  from  the  loins  to  the 
knee.  Wilkinson  suggests  some  collateral  reasons 
for  doubting  whether  they  were  really  Jews:  to 
which  we  may  add  a  further  objection  that  the 
presents,  which  these  persons  bring  with  them,  are 
not  what  we  should  expect  from  Gen.  xliii.  11. 
Certain  figures  inscribed  on  the  face  of  a  rock  at 
Behistun,  near  Kermanshah,  were  supposed  by  Sir 
K.  K.  Porter  to  represent  Samaritans  captured  by 
Shalmanezer:  they  are  given  in  Vaux's  Nineveh, 
p.  372.  These  sculptures  are  now  recognised  as  of 
|  a  later  date,  and  the  figures  evidently  represent 
people  of  different  nations,  for  the  tunics  are  alter- 
nately short  and  long.  Again,  certain  figures  dis- 
I  covered  at  Nineveh  have  been  pronounced  to  be 
Jews :  in  one  instance  the  presence  of  hats  and 
I  boots  is  the  ground  of  identification  (Bonomi, 
!  Nineveh,  p.  197  ;  comparing  Dan.  iii.  21) ;  but  if, 
ns  we  shall  hereafter  show,  the  original  words  in 
Dan.  have  been  misunderstood  by  our  translators, 
no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  presence  of 
|  these  articles.  In  another  instance  the  figures  are 
I  simply  dressed  in  a  short  tunic,  with  sleeves  reach- 
ing nearly  to  the  elbow,  and  confined  at  the  waist 
by  a  girdle,  a  style  of  dress  which  was  so  widely 
spread  throughout  the  East  that  it  is  impossible  to 
pronounce  what  particular  nation  they  may  have 
belonged  to :  the  style  of  head-dress  seems  an  objec- 
tion to  the  supposition  that  they  nre  Jews.  These 
figures  are  given  in  Bonomi's  Nineveh,  p.  381. 

The  costume  of  the  men  and  women  was  very 
similar ;  there  was  sufficient  difference,  however,  to 
mark  the  sex,  and  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  a 

woman  to  wear  the  appendages  (*^3 ;  tritttn), 
such  as  the  staff,  signet-ring,  and  other  ornaments, 
or,  according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  8,  §43),  the 
weapons  of  a  man ;  as  well  as  to  a  man  to  wear 

the  outer  robe  (ITPDB')  of  a  woman  (Deut.  xxii. 
5):  the  reason  of  the  prohibition,  according  to 
Maimonides  (Mor.  Ncboch.  iii.  37),  being  that  such 
was  the  practice  of  idolaters  (cf.  Carpzov,  Appar. 
p.  514) ;  but  more  probably  it  was  based  upon  the 
general  principle  of  propriety.  We  shall  first  describe 
the  robes  which  were  common  to  the  two  sexes,  and 
then  those  which  were  peculiar  to  women. 

(1.)  The  cetoncth  (n3h3,  whence  the  Greek 
xItwv)  was  the  most  essential  article  of  dress.  It 
was  a  closely  fitting  garment,  resembling  in  form 
and  use  our  shirt,  though  unfortunately  translated 
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coat  in  the  A.  V.  The  material  of  which  it  was 
made  was  either  wool,  cotton,  or  linen.  From 
Josephus'  observation  (Ant.  iii.  7,  §4)  with  regard 
to  the  met!,  that  it  was  ovk  4k  Svoiy  m  pirpq/uirap, 
we  may  probably  infer  that  the  ordinary  cettmelh 
or  tunic  was  made  in  two  pieces,  which  were  sewn 
together  at  the  sides.  In  this  case  the  "xirw 
HfyaQos  worn  by  our  Lord  (John  xix.  23)  was 
either  a  singular  one,  or,  as  is  mora  probable,  was 
the  upper  tunic  or  meil.  The  primitive  cetoneth 
was  without  sleeves  and  l-eached  only  to  the  knee, 
like  the  Doric  xlrttv;  it  may  also  have  been,  like 
the  latter,  partially  opened  at  one  side,  so  that  a 
person  in  rapid  motion  was  exposed  (2  Sun.  vi.  20). 
Another  kind,  which  we  may  compare  with  the 
Ionian  x^rwyt  reached  to  the  wrists  and  ankles: 
such  was  probably  the  cettmelh  passim  worn  by 
Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3,  23),  and  Tamar  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  18),  and  that  which  the  priests  wore  (Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  7,  §2).  It  was  in  either  case  kept  close 
to  the  body  by  a  girdle  [Girdle],  and  the  fold 
formed  by  the  overlapping  of  the  rone  served  as  an 
inner  pocket,  in  which  a  letter  or  any  other  small 
article  might  be  carried  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  5,  §7). 
A  person  wearing  the  cetaneth  alone  was  described 
as  D1V,  naked,  A.  V. :  we  may  compare  the  use 
of  the  term  yvpval  as  applied  to  the  Spartan  virgins 
(Plut.  Lye.  14),  of  the  Latin  nudm  (Virg.  Qeorg. 
i.  299),  and  of  our  expression  stripped.  Thus  it  is 
said  of  Saul  after  having  taken  off  his  upper  gar- 
ments 1  Sam.  xix.  24)  j  of  Isaiah  (Is.  xx. 
2)  when  he  had  put  off  his  sackcloth,  which  was 
usually  worn  over  the  tunic  (cf.  Jon.  iii.  6),  and 
only  on  special  occasions  next  the  skin  (2  K.  vi. 
30) ;  of  a  warrior  who  has  cast  off  his  military 
cloak  (Am.  ii.  16 ;  cf.  Liv.  iii.  23,  inermes  nudique) ; 
and  of  Peter  without  his  fisher's  coat  (John  xxi.  7). 
The  same  expression  is  elsewhere  applied  to  the 
poorly  clad  (Job  xxii.  6 ;  Is.  Iviii.  7 ;  James  ii.  15). 

The  annexed  woodcut  (iig.  1)  represents  the 
simplest  style  of  Oriental  dress,  a  long  loose  shirt 
or  cetoneth  without  a  girdle,  reaching  nearly  to  the 
ankle.  The  same  robe,  with  the  addition  of  the 
girdle,  is  shown  in  fig.  4. 


Kin.  I.    An  EgrpunO'   (b"te'«  Moitrn  ffrittaiu.) 

In  fig.  2  wc  have  the  ordinary  dress  of  the 
modern  bedouin :  the  tunic  overlaps  the  girdle  at 


the  waist  leaving  an  ample  fold,  which  serves  as  a 
pocket.  Over  the  tunic  he  wears  the  abba,  or 
striped  plaid,  which  completes  his  costume. 


Fig.  S.  A  Beduuta.    (L)nch,  Drm*  &».) 


(2.)  The  sadm  (J'"1D)  appears  to  have  been  a 
wrapper  of  fine  linen  {aivt&v,  LXX.),  which  might 
be  used  in  various  ways,  but  especially  as  a  night- 
shirt (Mark  xiv.  51  j  cf.  Her.  ii.  95;  Schleusner's 
Lex.  in  N.  T.  s.  v.).  The  Hebrew  term  is  given 
in  the  Syriac  N.  T.  as  =  aovSdptoy  (Luke  xix.  20), 
and  \4mor  (John  xiii.  4).  The  material  or  robe 
is  mentioned  in  Judg.  xiv.  12,  13  {sheet,  shirt, 
A.  V.),  Vrov.  xxxi.  24,  and  Is.  iii.  23  {fine  linen, 
A.  V.) ;  but  in  none  of  these  passages  is  there  any- 
thing to  decide  its  specific  meaning.  The  Tal- 
mudical  writers  occasionally  describe  the  talith 
under  that  name,  as  being  made  of  fine  linen: 
hence  Lightfoot  (Exercitations  on  Mark  xiv.  51) 
identifies  the  otrt&v  worn  by  the  young  man  as  a 
talith,  which  he  had  put  on  in  his  haste  without 
his  other  garments. 

(3.)  The  meil  (^*j?D)  was  an  upper  or  second 
tunic,  the  difference  being  that  it  was  longer 
than  the  first.  It  is  hence  termed  in  the  LXX. 
friroSornj  roHiprfi,  and  probably  in  this  seme 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  cetoneth  passim  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  18),  implying  that  it  reached  down  to  the 
feet.  The  sacerdotal  meil  is  elsewhere  described. 
[Priest.]  As  an  article  of  ordinary  dress  it  was 
worn  by  kings  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  4),  prophets  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  14),  nobles  (Job  i.  20),  and  youths  (1  Sam. 
ii.  19).  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  the 
term  is  used  in  its  specific  sense  in  these  passages, 
:uid  not  rathei  in  its  broad  etymological  sense  (from 
to  cover),  for  any  robe  that  chanced  to  be 
worn  over  the  cetoneth.  In  the  LXX.  the  ren- 
derings vary  between  cVcyMnp  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4  ; 
2  Sam.  xiii.  18 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  19,  Theodot.),  a  term 
properly  applied  to  an  upper  garment,  and  specially 
used  in  John  xxi.  7  for  the  linen  coat  worn  by  the 
Phoenician  and  Syrian  fishermen  (Theophyl.  iu 
/.  c),  SnrXois  (1  Sam.  ii.  19,  xv.  27,  xxiv.  4, 
11,  xxviii.  14;  Job  xxix.  14),  ipdVia  (Jcb  i.  20), 
<ttoAjj  (1  Chr.  xv.  27  ;  Job  ii.  12),  and  iwoSinis 
(Ex.  xxxix.  21;  Lev.  viii.  7),  showing  that  gene- 
rally speaking  it  was  regarded  as  an  upper  gar- 
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ment.  This  further  appears  from  the  passages  in 
which  notice  of  it  occurs :  in  I  Sam.  xviii.  4  it  is  the 
"  robe  "  which  Jonathan  first  takes  off;  in  1  Sam. 
xxviii.  14  it  is  the  "  mantle"  in  which  Samuel  is 
enveloped;  in  1  Sam.  xv.  27,  it  is  the  "  mantle," 
the  skirt  of  which  is  rent  (cf.  1  K.  xi.  30,  where 
the  ilD^t?  is  similarly  treated) ;  in  1  Sam.  xxiv. 
4,  it  is  the  "  robe,"  under  which  Saul  slept  (gene- 
rally the  "133  was  so  used) ;  and  in  Job  i.  20,  ii. 
12,  it  is  the  -  mantle"  which  he  rends  (cf.  Err.  ix. 
3. 5) ;  in  these  passages  it  evidently  describes  an  outer 
robe,  whether  the  simlah,  or  the  meii  itself  used  as 
a  simlah.  Where  two  tunics  are  mentioned  (Luke 
iii.  1 1)  as  being  worn  at  the  same  time,  the  second 
would  be  a  meil;  travellers  generally  wore  two 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  5,  §7),  but  the  practice  was 
forbidden  to  the  disciples  (Matt.  x.  10;  Luke  ix.3). 

The  dress  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  in 
modern  Egypt  (tig.  3)  illustrates  the  customs  of 
the  Hebrews.  In  addition  to  the  shirt,  they  wear 
a  long  vest  of  striped  silk  and  cotton,  called  kaftan, 
descending  to  the  ankles,  and  with  ample  sleeves, 
so  that  the  hands  may  be  concealed  at  pleasure. 
The  girdle  surrounds  this  vest.  The  outer  robe 
consists  of  a  long  cloth  coat,  called  gibbeh,  with 
sleeves  reaching  nearly  to  the  wrist.  In  cold 
weather  the  ablxt  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders. 


ViK-  S.   rtn  Kgjrptian  of  tlw  ujumt  cttuaw.  (tunc.) 

(4.)  The  ordinary  outer  garment  consisted  of  a 
quadrangular  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  probably  re- 
sembling in  shape  a  Scotch  plaid.    The  size  and 
texture  would  vary  with  the  means  of  the  wearer. 
The  Hebrew  terms  referring  to  it  are — simlah 
(if?fife',  occasionally  T\U7\P),  which  appears  to  | 
have  had  the  broadest  sense,  and  sometimes  is  put  I 
for  clothes  generally  (Gen.  xxxv.  2,  xxxvii.  34 ;  | 
Ex.  iii.  22,  xxii.  9;  Deut.  x.  18  ;  Is.  iii.  7,  iv.  1),  j 
though  once  used  specifically  of  the  warrior's  cloak 
(Is.  ix.5);  beged  0??)>  wnich  a  more  usual  in 
.speaking  of  robes  of  a  handsome  and  substantial 
character  (Gen.  xxvii.  15,  xli.  42  ;  Ex.  xxviii.  2; 
1  K.  xxii.  10 ;  2  Chr.  xviii.  9 ;  Is.  lxiii.  1) ;  cesuth 
(1"HD3),  appropriate  to  passages  where  covering  or 
protection  is  the  prominent  idea  (Ex.  xxii.  20; 
Job  xxvi.  (i,  xxxi.  19);  and  lastly  IcO&sh  (E^),  | 


usual  in  poetry,  but  specially  applied  to  a  warrior's 
cloak  (2  Sam.  xx.  8),  priests'  vestments  (2  K.  x. 
22),  and  royal  apparel  (Esth  vi.  11,  viii.  15). 
A  cognate  term  (malbush  (Eh3?D)  describes  speci- 
fically a  state-dress,  whether  as  used  iii  a  royal 
household  (1  K.  x.  5;  2  Chr.  ix.  4),  or  for  reli- 
gious festivals  (2  K.  x.  22):  elsewhere  it  is  used 
generally  for  robes  of  a  handsome  character  (Job 
xxvii.  16;  Is.  lxiii.  3;  Ez.  xvi.  13;  Zeph.  i.  8). 
Another  term,  mad  (ID),  with  its  derivatives 
rnt?  (Ps.  exxxiii.  2),  and  VI D  (2  Sam.  x.  4; 

1  Chr.  xlx.  4),  is  expressive  of  the  length  of  the 
Hebrew  garments  (1  Sam.  iv.  12,  xviii.  4),  and  is 
specifically  applied  to  a  long  cloak  (Judg.  iii.  16  , 

2  Sam.  xx.  8),  and  to  the  priest's  coat  (Lev.  vi.  10). 
The  Greek  terms  Ifidrtoy  and  <rr6\i)  express  the 
corresponding  idea,  the  latter  being  specially  appro- 
priate to  robes  of  more  than  ordinary  grandeur 
(1  Mace.  x.  21,  xiv.  9;  Mark  xii.  38,  xvi.  5;  Luke 
xv.  22,  xx.  46;  Rev.  vi.  11,  vii.  9,  13);  the 
xIt"»  and  l/idrioy  {tunica,  pallium,  Vulg. ;  coat, 
cloak,  A.  V.)  are  brought  into  juxta-position  in 
Matt.  v.  40,  and  Acts  ix.  39.  The  beged  might  be 
worn  in  various  ways,  either  wrapped  round  the 
body,  or  worn  over  the  shoulders,  like  a  shawl, 
with  the  ends  or  "  skirts "  (D'D33 ;  m-tpiyia ; 
anguli)  hanging  down  in  front;  or  it  might  be 
thrown  over  the  head,  so  as  to  conceal  the  face 
(2  Sam.  xv.  30;  Esth.  vi.  12).  The  ends  were 
skirted  with  a  fringe  and  bound  with  a  dark  purple 
riband  (Num.  xv.  38) :  it  was  confined  at  the 
waist  by  a  girdle,  and  the  fold  (pMl;  k6\tos; 
sinus),  formed  by  the  overlapping  of  the  robe, 
served  as  a  pocket  in  which  a  considerable  quantity 
of  articles  might  be  carried  (2  K.  iv.  39 ;  Ps.  Ixxix. 
12 ;  Hag.  ii.  12;  Niebuhr,  Description,  p.  56),  or 
as  a  purse  (Prov.  xvii.  23,  xii.  14 ;  Is.  lxv.  6,  7 : 
Jer.  xxxii.  18 ;  Luke  vi.  38). 

The  ordinary  mode  of  wearing  the  outer  robe, 
called  abba  or  abiych,  at  the  present  time,  is  ex- 
hibited in  figs.  2  and  5.  The  arms,  when  falling 
down,  arc  completely  covered  by  it,  as  in  fig.  5 : 
but  in  holding  any  weapon,  or  in  active  work,  the 
lower  part  of  the  aim  is  exposed,  as  in  fig.  2. 
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The  dress  of  the  women  differed  from  that  of  the 
men  in  regard  to  the  outer  garment,  the  ceioneth 
being  worn  equally  by  both  sexes  (Cant.  ▼.  3). 
The  i tames  of  their  distinctive  robes  were  as  fol- 
lows:—(1)  mitpaclftth  (WIBOD  ;  wtplfana  ; 
pallium,  linteamen ;  veil,  wimple,  A.  V.),  a  kind 
of  shawl  (Ruth  Hi.  15;  Is.  iii.  22);  (2)  maatapha 
(nDDJrtD ;  pollution ;  mantle,  A.  V.),  another 
kind  of  shawl  (Is.  iii.  22),  but,  how  differing  from 
the  one  just  mentioned,  we  know  not;  the  ety- 
mological meaning  of  the  first  name  is  expansion, 
of  the  second  enveloping :  (3)  tsaiph  (t|*JJV;  9ipur- 
rpm>;  veil,  A.  V.),  a  robe  worn  by  Rebecca  on 
approaching  Isaac  (Gen.  xiiv.  65),  and  by  Tamar 
when  she  assumed  the  guise  of  a  harlot  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  14,  19);  it  was  probably,  as  the  LXX. 
represents  it,  a  light  summer  dress  of  handsome 
appearance  (irtpti$a\t  rb  tipurrpov  Kai  ixaX- 
Xcnrl<nro,  Gen.  zxxriii.  14),  and  of  ample  dimen- 
sions, so  that  it  might  be  thrown  over  the  head  at 
pleasure;  (4)  radid  ("VP;  A.  V.  "  veil"),  a 
similar  robe  (Is.  iii.  23 ;  Cant.  v.  7),  and  substi- 
tuted for  the  tsiiph  in  the  Chaldee  version:  we 
may  conceive  of  these  robes  as  resembling  the 
peplum  of  the  Greeks,  which  might  be  worn  over 
the  head,  as  represented  in  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  885,  or 
again  as  resembling  the  habarah  and  mildyeh  of 
the  Modern  Egyptians  (Lane,  i.  73,  75) ;  (5) 
pethigil  ;  xrrjiv  iwrow6p$vpos ;  sto- 

maclier,  A.  V.),  a  term  of  doubtful  origin,  but 
probably  significant  of  a  gay  holiday' dress  (Is.  iii. 
24) ;  to  the  various  explanations  enumerated  by 
Gesenius  (Thesattr.  p.  1137),  we  may  add  one 
proposed  by  Saalchutz  (Archacol.  i.  31),  'JIB, 
wide  or  foolish,  and  ^'3,  pleasure,  in  which  case  it 
=  unbridled  pleasure,  and  has  no  reference  to  dress 
at  all;  (6)  gilgonim  (D'3^2,  Is.  iii.  23),  also 
a  doubtful  word,  explained  in  the  I.XX.  as  a  trans- 
parent dress,  i.  e.  of  gauze  (Suupavrj  \aKUVUti) ; 
Schroeder  (de  Vest.  mul.  Ifeb.  p.  311)  supports 
this  view,  but  more  probably  the  word  means,  as 
in  the  A.  V.,  glasses.  The  garments  of  females 
were  terminated  by  an  ample  border  or  fringe 
i*i<r$ta ;  skirts),  which  concealed  the 
feet  (Is.  xlvii.  2  ;  Jer.  xiii.  22). 

Figs.  G  and  7  illustrate  some  of  the  peculiarities 


rig.*.   An  Kfrrptma  Wnmnn     LLanr  ) 


of  female  dress :  the  former  is  an  Egyptian  woman 
(in  her  walking  dress) :  the  latter  represents  a  dress, 
probably  of  great  antiquity,  still  worn  by  the  pea- 
sants in  the  south  of  Egypt :  the  outer  robe,  or 
hulaleeyeh,  is  a  large  piece  of  woollen  stuff  wound 
round  the  body,  the  upper  parts  being  attached  at 
the  shoulders :  another  piece  of  the  same  stuff  is 
used  for  the  head-veil,  nr  tnrhah. 


Pig.  7.    A  woman  <A  the  KKithern  prortnoa  of  Upper  Egypt.    (I^um.  , 

Having  now  completed  our  description  of  Hebrew 
dress,  we  add  a  few  remarks  relative  to  the  selection 
of  equivalent  terms  in  our  own  language.  It  must 
at  once  strike  every  Biblical  student  as  a  great  defect 
in  our  Authorised  Version  that  the  same  English 
word  should  represent  various  Hebrew  words ;  «.  g. 
that  "  veil "  should  be  promiscuously  used  for  radid 
(Is.  iii.  23),  tsaiph  (Gen.  xxiv.  65),  mitpackath 
(Ruth iii.  15),mast*A  (Ex.  xxxiv. 33) ;  "  robe"  for 
meit  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4),  cetoncth  (Is.  xxii.  21),  ad- 
dereth  (Jon. iii. 6), satmah  (Mich. 8);  "mantle" 
for  meU  (1  Sam.  xv.  27),  addereth  (1  K.  xix.  13), 
maatapha  (Is.  iii.  22) ;  and  "  coat "  for  meit 
(1  Sam.  ii.  19),  cetoneth  (Gen.  iii.  21):  and 
conversely  that  different  English  words  should  be 
promiscuously  used  for  the  same  Hebrew  one,  as 
meit  is  translated  "  coat,"  "  robe,"  mantle ;"  ad- 
dereth "  robe,"  "  mantle."  Uniformity  would  be 
desirable,  in  as  far  as  it  can  be  attained,  so  that 
the  English  reader  might  understand  that  the  same 
Hebrew  term  occurred  in  the  original  text,  where 
the  same  English  term  was  found  in  the  translation. 
Beyoud  uniformity,  correctness  of  translation  would 
also  be  desirable:  the  difficulty  of  attaining  this  in 
the  subject  of  dress,  with  regard  to  which  the  cus- 
toms and  associations  are  so  widely  at  variance  in 
our  own  country  and  in  the  East,  is  very  great. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  cetoneth:  at  once  an  under- 
garment, and  yet  not  unfrequeutly  worn  without 
anytliing  over  it ;  a  shirt,  as  being  worn  next  the 
skin ;  and  a  coat,  as  being  the  upper  garment  worn 
in  a  house :  deprive  the  Hebrew  of  his  cetoneth,  and 
he  was  positively  naked ;  deprive  the  Englishman 
of  his  coat,  and  he  has  under  garments  still.  TV 
beged  again :  in  shape  probably  like  a  Scotch  plait. 
but  the  use  of  such  a  term  would  be  unintelligible 
to  the  minds  of  English  peasantry ;  iu  use  unlike 
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any  garment  with  which  we  are  familiar,  for  we 
only  wear  a  great-coat  or  a  cloak  in  bad  weather, 
whereas  the  Hebrew  and  his  beged  were  inseparable. 
With  such  difficulties  attending  the  subject,  any 
attempt  to  render  the  Hebrew  terms  must  be,  more 
or  less,  a  compromise  between  correctness  and  mo- 
dern usage ;  and  the  English  terms  which  wc  are 
about  to  propose  must  be  regarded  merely  in  the 
light  of  suggestions.  Cctoncth  answers  in  many 
respects  to  "frock;"  the  sailor's  "  frock"  is  con- 
stantly worn  next  the  skin,  and  either  with  or  with- 
out a  coat  over  it ;  the  "  smock-frock "  is  familiar 
to  us  as  an  upper-garment,  and  still  as  a  kind  of 
undress.  In  shape  and  material  these  correspond 
with  cetoneth,  and  like  it,  the  term  "  frock"  is 
applied  to  both  sexes.  In  the  sncerdotol  dress  a 
more  to'Jiuical  term  might  be  used :  "  vestment," 
in  its  specific  sense  as  =  the  chasible,  or  casula 
would  represent  it  very  aptly.  Meit  may  perhaps 
be  best  rendered  "gown,"  for  this  too  applies  to 
both  sexes,  and,  when  to  men,  always  in  an  official 
sense,  as  the  academic  gown,  the  alderman's  gown, 
the  barrister's  gown,  just  as  meil  appears  to  have 
represented  an  official,  or,  at  all  events  a  special 
dress.  In  sacerdotal  dress  "  alb  "  exactly  meets  it, 
and  retains  still,  in  the  Greek  church,  the  very 
name,  poderis,  by  which  the  meil  is  described  in  the 
LXX.  The  900:1110101  ephod  approaches,  perhaps, 
most  nearly  to  the  term  "  pall,"  the  apoQiptoy  of 
the  Greek  church,  which  we  may  compare  with  the 
i-rufils  of  the  LXX.  Addcreth  answers  in  several 
respects  to  "pelisse,"  although  this  term  is  now 
applied  almost  exclusively  to  female  dress.  Sadin 
=  "linen  wrapper."  Simlah  we  would  render  "  gar- 
ment," and  in  the  plural  "  clothes,"  as  the  broadest 
term  of  the  kind ;  beged  "  vestment,"  as  being  of 
superior  quality ;  lebmh  "  robe,"  as  still  superior ; 
mad  "  cloak,"  as  being  long ;  and  malbtish  "  dress," 
in  the  specific  sense  in  which  the  term  is  not  tin- 
frequently  used  as  =  fne  dress.  In  female  costume 
mitpachath  might  be  rendered  "  shawl,"  maatapha 
"  mantle,"  tsaiph  "  handsome  dress,  radid  "  cloak." 

In  addition  to  these  terms,  which  we  have  thus 
far  extracted  from  the  Bible,  we  have  in  the  Tal- 
mudical  writers  an  entirely  new  nomenclature. 
The  talith  (JlvtD)  is  frequently  noticed;  it  was 
made  of  tine  lineu,  and  had  a  fringe  attached  to  it, 
like  the  beged ;  it  was  of  ample  dimensions,  so  that 
the  head  u.ight  be  enveloped  in  it,  as  was  usual 
among  the  Jews  in  the  act  of  prayer.  The  kolbin 
(PS^lp)  was  probably  another  name  for  the  talith, 
derived  from  the  Greek  Ko\6$ioy;  Epiphanius 
(i.  15)  represents  the  <rroW  of  the  Pharisees  as 
identical  with  the  Datmatica  or  the  Colobium; 
the  latter,  as  known  to  us,  was  a  close  tunic  with- 
out sleeves.  The  chalui  (pl^lt)  was  a  woollen 
shirt,  worn  as  an  under  tunic  The  mactorcn 
(pIQpD)  was  a  mantle  or  outer  garment  (cf. 
Lighttoot,  Exercitation  on  Matt.  v.  40  j  Mark  xiv. 
51 ;  Luke  ix.  3,  &c.).  Gloves  (iTDp  or  CIS)  are 
also  noticed  (Clielim,  xvi.  6,  xxiv.  15,  xxvi.  3),  not, 
however,  as  worn  for  luxury,  but  for  the  protection 
of  the  hands  in  manual  labour. 

With  regard  to  other  articles  of  dress,  sec  G  irdle  ; 
Handkerchief ;  Headdress;  Hem  of  Gar- 
ment; Sandals;  Shoes;  Veil. 

The  dresses  of  foreign  nations  are  occasionally 
referral  to  in  the  Bible;  that  of  the  Persians  is 
described  in  Pan.  iii.  21  in  terms  which  have  been 
variously  understood,  but  which  may  be  identified 
with  the  statements  of  Herodotus  (i.  195,  vii.  61) 


in  the  following  manner: — (1)  The  sarbalm 
(PSTD;  A.V."coata")  =  iva(ip,tit  or  drawers, 
which  were  the  distinctive  feature  in  the  Persian  as 
compared  with  the  Hebrew  dress ;  (2)  the  palish 
(C"EDB;  A. V.  "hosen")  =  xitor  wottiytidts \lvtot 
or  inner  tunic;  (3)  the  carbala  (.K$3"13;  A.V. 
"  hat ")  =  iWos  tiptytos  ki96v  or  upper  tunic, 
corresponding  to  the  meil  of  the  Hebrews ;  (4)  the 

lebush  (S5«D^  ;  A.  V.  "garment")  =  x\avl&iov 
XetwoV  or  cloak,  which  was  worn,  like  the  beged, 
over  all.  In  addition  to  these  terms,  we  have 
notice  of  a  robe  of  state  of  fine  linen,  tachrich 
(T^yft  ;  tiASrfua ;  sericum  pallium),  so  called 
from  its  ample  dimensions  (Esth.  viii.  IS).  The 
same  expression  is  used  in  the  Choldee  for  purple 
garments  ill  Ez.  xxvii.  16. 

The  references  to  Greek  or  Roman  dress  are  few : 
the  x^opvr  (2  Mace.  xii.  35 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  28) 
was  either  the  paludamentum,  the  military  scarf  of 
the  Roman  soldiery,  or  the  Greek  chlamys  itself, 
which  was  introduced  under  the  Emperors  [Diet,  of 
Ant.  Art.  Chlamys]  ;  it  was  especially  worn  by 
officers.  The  travelling  cloak  (jptXirnt)  referred 
to  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  13)  is  generally  iden- 
tified with  the  Roman  pacnufa,  of  which  it  may  be 
a  corruption;  the  Talmudical  writers  have  a 
similar  name  (]vSb  or  N'J^D).  It  is,  however, 
otherwise  explained  as  a  travelling  case  for  carrying 
clothes  or  books  (Couybeare,  St.  Paul,  ii.  499). 

4.  The  customs  and  associations  connected  with 
dress  are  numerous  and  important,  mostly  arising 
from  the  peculiar  form  and  mode  of  wearing  the 
outer  garments.  The  beged,  for  instauce,  could  be 
applied  to  many  purposes  besides  its  proper  use  as 
a  vestment;  it  was  sometimes  used  to  carry  a 
burden  (Ex.  xii.  34 ;  Judg.  viii.  25 ;  Prov.  xxx.  4), 
as  Ruth  used  her  shawl  (Ruth  iii.  15) ;  or  to 
wrap  up  an  article  (1  Sam.  xxi.  9);  or  again  as  an 
impromptu  saddle  (Matt.  xxi.  7).  Its  most  im- 
portant use,  however,  was  a  coverlet  at  night  (Ex. 
xxii.  27 ;  Ruth  iii.  9 ;  Ex.  xvi.  8),  whence  the  word 
is  sometimes  token  for  bed-clothes  (1  Sam.  xix.  13 ; 
1  K.  i.  1)  :  the  Bedouin  applies  his  abba  to  a 
similar  purpose  (Niebuhr,  Description,  p.  56). 
On  this  account  a  creditor  could  not  retain  it  after 
sunset  (Ex.  xxii.  26;  Deut.  xxiv.  12,  13;  cf.  Job 
xxii.  6,  xxiv.  7  ;  Am.  ii.  8).  The  custom  of  placing 
garments  in  pawn  appears  to  have  been  very  com- 
mon, so  much  so  that  D^3S!,  pledge  =  a  garment 
(Deut.  xxiv.  12,  13);  the  accumulation  of  such 
pledges  is  referred  to  in  Hab.  ii.  6  (that  loadeth 
himself  with  B'BajJ,  »'.  e.  pledges ;  where  the  A.  V. 
following  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  reads  3J), 
"  thick  clay  ") ;  this  custom  prevailed  in  the  time  of 
our  Lord,  who  bids  his  disciples  give  up  the  IfiArtov 
=  beged,  in  which  they  slept,  as  well  as  the 
Xtr&y  (Matt.  v.  40).  At  the  present  day  it  is  not 
unusual  to  seize  the  abba  as  compensation  for  an 
injury:  an  instance  is  given  in  Vtortobet's  Syria, 
i.  293. 

The  loose  flowing  character  of  the  Hebrew  robes 
admitted  of  a  variety  of  symbolical  actions  ;  rending 
them  was  expressive  of  various  emotions,  as  grief 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  29,  34 ;  Job  i.  20 ;  2  Sam.  i.  2) 
[Mourning],  fear  (1  K.  xxi.  27  ;  2  K.  xxii.  11, 
19),  indignation  (2  K.  v.  7,  xi.  14 ;  Matt.  xxvi. 
65),  or  despair  (Judg.  xi.  35  ;  Esth.  iv.  1):  gene- 
rally the  outer  garment  alone  was  thus  rent  (Gen. 
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xzxvii.  34 ;  Job  i.  20,  ii.  12),  occasionally  the 
inner  (2  Sam.  iv.  32),  and  occasionally  both 
(Kzr.  ix.  3 ;  Matt  xzvi.  65,  compared  with  Mark 
liv.  63).  Shaking  the  garments  or  shaking  the 
dust  off  them,  was  a  sign  of  renunciation  (Acts 
xviii.  6) ;  spreading  them  before  a  person,  of  loyalty 
and  joyous  reception  (2  K.  ix.  13 ;  Matt.  xxi.  8) ; 
wrapping  them  round  the  head,  of  awe  (IK.  xix. 
13),  or  of  grief  (2  Sam.  xv.  30 ;  Esth.  vi.  12 ; 
Jer.  xiv.  3,  4) ;  castiog  them  off,  of  excitement 
(Acts  xxii.  23)  ;  laying  hold  of  them,  of  supplica- 
tion (1  Sam.  xv.  27  ;  Is.  iii.  6,  ir.  1 ;  Zech.  viii. 
23). 

The  length  of  the  dress  rendered  it  inconvenient 
for  active  exercise  ;  hence  the  outer  garments  were 
either  left  in  the  house  by  a  person  working  close 
by  (Matt.  xxiv.  18)  or  were  thrown  off  when  the 
occasion  arose  (Mark  x.  50;  John  xiii.  4 ;  Acts 
vii.  58),  or,  if  this  was  not  possible,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  person  travelling,  they  were  girded  up  (1  K. 
xviii.  46 ;  2  K.  iv.  29,  ix.  1 ;  1  Pet.  i.  13) ;  on 
entering  a  house  the  upper  garment  was  probably 
laid  aside  and  resumed  on  going  out  (Acts  xii.  8). 
In  a  sitting  posture,  the  garments  concealed  the 
feet ;  this  was  held  to  be  an  act  of  reverence  (Is.  vi. 
2  ;  see  Lowth's  note).  The  proverbial  expression 
in  1  Sam.  xxv.  22 ;  IK.  xiv.  10,  xxi.  21  ;  2  K. 
ix.  8,  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  length  of  the 
garments,  which  made  another  habit  more  natural 
(cf.  Her.  ii.  35;  Xen.  C'yrop.  i.  2,  §16;  Am- 
mian.  Marcell.  xxiii.  6) ;  the  expression  is  va- 
riously understood  to  mean  the  lowest  or  the 
youngest  of  the  people  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  1397 ; 
Jahn,  Archaeol.  i.  8,  §120).  To  cut  the  garments 
short  was  the  grossest  insult  that  a  Jew  could 
receive  (2  Sam.  x.  4 ;  the  word  there  used  pD 
is  peculiarly  expressive  of  the  length  of  the  gar- 
ments). To  raise  the  border  or  skirt  of  a  woman's 
dress  was  a  similar  insult,  implying  her  unchastity 
(Is.  xlvii.  2 ;  Jer.  xiii.  22,  26 ;  Nah.  iii.  5). 
-  The  putting  on  and  off  of  garments,  and  the 
ease  with  which  it  was  accomplished,  are  fre- 
quently referred  to ;  the  Hebrew  expressions  for  the 
first  of  these  operations,  as  regards  the  outer  robe, 

are  Bb^,  to  put  on,  rSOl),  p103,  and  WW,  lit.  to 
cover,  the  three  latter  having  special  reference  to 
the  amplitude  of  the  robes;  and  for  the  second 
DC'B,  lit.  to  expand,  which  was  the  natural  result 
of  taking  off  a  wide,  loose  garment.  The  ease 
of  these  operations  forms  the  point  of  comparison 
in  Ps.  cii.  26 ;  Jer.  xliii.  12.  In  the  case  of 
closely  fitting  robes  the  expression  is  lift,  lit 
to  gird,  which  is  applied  to  the  ephod  (1  Sam. 
ii.  18;  2  Sam.  vi.  14),  to  sackcloth  (2  Sam.  iii. 
31  ;  Is.  xxxii.  11 ;  Jer.  iv.  8) ;  the  use  of  the 
term  may  illustrate  Gen.  iii.  7,  where  the  garments 
used  by  our  first  parents  are  called  fllin  (A.  V. 
°"  aprons "),  probably  meaning  such  as  could  be 
wound  round  the  body.  The  converse  term  is  nflB, 
to  loosen,  or  unbind  (Ps.  xxx.  II;  Is.  xx.  2). 

The  number  of  suits  possessed  by  the  Hebrews 
was  considerable:  a  single  suit  consisted  of  an 
under  and  upper  garment,  and  was  termed  TfTJJ 
D'TJ3  {trroXii  iuariov,  i.e.  apparatus  vestium, 
LXX.;  Judg.  xvii.  10).  Where  more  than  one  is 
spoken  of,  the  suit*  aie  termed  rHD'^n  (4AAao-<r<f- 
Htvai  irroAa/ ;  cf.  Horn.  Od.  viii.  249,  (tuara 
itynoifH;  chitngcs  of  raiment,  A.  V.)  These 
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formed  in  ancient  times  one  of  the  most  usual 
presents  among  Orientals  (Harmer,  Observations, 
ii.  379  if.);  five  (Gen.  xiv.  22)  and  even  ten 
changes  (2  K.  v.  5)  were  thus  presented,  while  as 
many  as  thirty  were  proposed  as  a  wager  (Judg. 

xiv.  12,  19).  The  highest  token  of  affection  was 
to  present  the  robe  actually  worn  by  the  giver 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  4 ;  cf.  Horn.  //.  vi.  230 ;  Harmer, 

ii.  388).  The  presentation  of  a  robe  in  many 
instances  amounted  to  installation  or  investiture 
(Gen.  xli.  42;  Esth.  viii.  15;  Is.  xxii.  21 ;  cf. 
Morier,  Second  Journey,  p.  93)  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
taking  it  away  amounted  to  dismissal  from  office 
(2  Mace.  iv.  38).  The  production  of  the  best  robe 
was  a  mark  of  special  honour  in  a  household  (Luke 

xv.  22).  The  number  of  robes  thus  received  or' 
kept  in  store  for  presents  was  very  large,  and  formed 
one  of  the  main  elements  of  wealth  in  the  Hast 
iJob  xxvii.  16 ;  Matt.  vi.  19 ;  James  v.  2),  so  that 
to  hate  clothing  =  to  be  wealthy  and  powerful 
(Is.  iii.  6,  7).  On  grand  occasions  the  entertainer 
offered  becoming  robes  to  his  guests  (Trench  on 
Parables,  p.  231).    Hence  in  large  households  a 

wardrobe  (nnFlSD)  was  required  for  their  pre- 
servation (2  K.  x."  22 ;  cf.  Harmer,  ii.  382),  super- 
intended by  a  special  officer,  named  D'"133n  TOt?. 
keeper  of  the  wardrobe  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22).  Robes 
reserved  for  special  occasions  are  termed 
(A.  V.  "  changeable  suits" ;  Is.  iii.  22  ;  Zech.  iii. 4) 
because  laid  aside  when  the  occasion  was  past. 

The  colour  of  the  garment  was,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  generally  white  ;  hence  a  spot  or 
stain  readily  showed  itself  (Is.  lxiii.  3 ;  Jude  23 ; 
Kev.  iii.  4) ;  reference  is  made  in  Lev.  xiii.  47  fT. 
to  a  greenish  or  reddish  spot  nf  a  leprous  cha- 
racter. Jahn  {Archaeol.  i.  8,  §135)  conceives  this 
to  be  not  the  result  of  leprosy,  but  the  depredations 
of  a  small  insect ;  but  Schiling  (de  Lepra,  p.  192) 
states  that  leprosy  taints  clothes,  and  adds  sunt 
maculae  omnino  indebilas  et  potius  incrementtm 
capere  quam  minui  sub  his  lavationibus  tidentnr 
(Knobel,  Comm.  in  I.  a).  Frequent  washings 
and  the  application  of  the  fuller's  art  were  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew  dress. 
[Soap;  Fuller.] 

The  business  of  making  clothes  devolved  upon 
women  in  a  family  (Prov.  xxxi.  22 ;  Acts  ix.  39) ; 
little  art  was  required  in  what  we  may  term  the 
tailoring  department ;  the  garments  came  forth  for 
the  most  part  ready  made  from  the  loom,  so  that 
the  weaver  supplanted  the  tailor.  The  references 
to  sewing  are  therefore  few :  the  term  "1BF1  (Gen. 

iii.  7 ;  Job  xvi.  15 ;  EccL  iii.  7  ;  Kz.  xiii.  18)  was 
applied  by  the  later  Jews  to  mending  rather  than 
making  clothes. 

The  Hebrews  were  liable  to  the  charge  of  ex- 
travagance in  dress;  Isaiah  in  particular  (iii.  16 
fT.)  dilates  on  the  numerous  robes  and  ornaments 
worn  by  the  women  of  his  day.  The  same  subject 
is  referred  to  in  Jer.  iv.  30  ;  Ex.  xvi.  10 ;  Zeph.  i. 
8,  and  Ecclus.  xi.  4,  and  in  a  Inter  age  1  Tim.  ii.  9 ; 
1  Pet.  iii.  3.  [W.  L.  B.] 

DRINK,  STRONG  ("OB*;  <rU*pa).  The 
Hebrew  term  shechar,  in  its  etymological  sense, 
applies  to  any  beverage  that  had  intoxicating  qua- 
lities: it  is  generally  found  connected  with  wine, 
either  as  an  exhaustive  expression  for  all  other 
liquors  (e.  g.  Judg.  xiii.  4;  Luke  i.  15),  or  as 
parallel  to  it,  particularly  in  poetical  passages  (e.g. 
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Is.  r.  11;  Hie.  ii.  11);  in  Num.  xxviii.  7  and 
Ps.  lrix.  12,  however,  it  stands  by  itself  and  must 
be  regarded  as  including  wine.  The  Bible  itself 
throws  little  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  mixtures 
described  under  this  term.  We  may  infer  from 
Cant.  viii.  2  that  the  Hebrews  were  in  the  habit 
of  expressing  the  juice  of  other  fruits  besides  the 
grape  for  the  purpose  of  making  wine:  the  pome- 
granate, which  is  there  noticed,  was  probably  one 
out  of  many  fruits  so  used.  In  Is.  xxiv.  9  there 
may  be  a  reference  to  the  sweetness  of  some  kind 
of  strong  drink.  In  Num.  xxviii.  7  strong  drink 
is  clearly  used  as  equivalent  to  wine,  which  was 
ordered  in  Ex.  xxix.  40.  With  regard  to  the 
application  of  the  term  in  later  times  we  have  the 
explicit  statement  of  Jerome  (Ep.  ad  Nepot."),  as 
well  as  other  sources  of  information,  from  which 
we  may  state  that  the  following  beverages  were 
4**'known  to  the  Jews : — 1.  Beer,  which  was  largely 
consumed  in  Egypt  under  the  name  of  zythus 
(Herod,  ii.  77  ;  Diod.  Sic.  i.  34),  and  was  thence 
introduced  into  Palestine  (Mischn.  Fesach.  3,  §1). 
It  was  made  of  barley;  certain  herbs,  such  as 
lupin  and  skirrett,  were  used  as  substitutes  for 
hops  (Colum.  x.  114).  The  boozah  of  modem 
Egypt  is  made  of  barley-bread,  crumbled  in  water 
and  left  until  it  has  fermented  (Lane,  i.  131):  the 
Arabians  mix  it  with  spices  (Burckhardt's  Arabia, 

i.  213),  as  described  in  Is.  v.  22.  The  Mischna 
(/.  c.)  seems  to  apply  the  term  shechar  more  espe- 
cially to  a  Median  drink,  probably  a  kind  of  beer 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  modern  boozah ; 
the  Edomite  chomets,  noticed  in  the  same  place, 
was  probably  another  kind  of  beer,  and  may  have 
held  the  same  position  among  the  Jews  that  bitter 
beer  does  among  ourselves.  2.  Cider,  which  is 
noticed  in  the  Mischna  (Tenon.  11,  §2)  as  apple- 
mne.  3.  Honey-wine,  of  which  there  were  two 
sorts,  one  like  the  olriptAi  of  the  Greeks,  which 
is  noticed  in  the  Mischna  (Schabb.  20,  §2  ;  Terum. 
11,  §1)  under  a  Hebraized  form  of  that  name, 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  wine,  honey,  and  pepper ; 
the  other  a  decoction  of  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
termed  debash  (honey)  by  the  Hebrews,  and  dibs 
by  the  modern  Syrians,  resembling  the  lifrn^ia  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  defrutum  of  the  Romans,  and 
similarly  used,  being  mixed  either  with  wine,  milk, 
or  water.  4.  Date-wine,  which  was  also  manufac- 
tured in  Egypt  (otvos  <poiviid\ios,  Herod,  ii.  86, 
iii.  20).    It  was  mude  by  mashing  the  fruit  in 

•  water  in  certain  proportions  (Plin.  xiv.  19,  §3). 
A  similar  method  is  still  used  in  Arabia,  except 
that  the  fruit  is  not  mashed  (Burckhardt's  Arabia, 

ii.  264) :  the  palm-wine  of  modern  Egypt  is  the 
sap  of  the  tree  itself,  obtained  by  making  an 
incision  into  its  heart  (Wilkinson,  ii.  174).  5. 
Various  other  fruits  and  vegetables  are  enumerated 
by  Pliny  (xiv.  19)  as  supplying  materials  for 
factitious  or  home-made  wine,  such  as  figs,  millet, 
the  carob  fruit,  &c.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  Hebrews  applied  raisins  to  this  purpose  in  the 
simple  manner  followed  by  the  Arabians  (Burek- 
hardt,  ii.  377),  viz.,  by  putting  them  in  jars  of 
water  and  burying  them  in  the  ground  until  fer- 
mentation takes  place.  [W.  L.  B.] 

DBOMEDABY.  [Cahel.] 

DBUSILXA  (Apovo-fAXn),  daughter  of  Herod 
Agrippa  I.  (Acts  xii.  1,  19  ff.)  and  Cypros;  sister 

*  "  Sicera  Hebraeo  sennone  omnia  potio,  quae  in- 
ebriate potest,  sive  ilia,  quae  frnmento  conflcitur  eive 
pomorum  succo,  aut  cum  luvi  decoquuntur  in  dulcem 


of  Herod  Agrippa  II.  She  was  at  first  betrothed  to 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  prince  of  Commagene,  but,  he 
refusing  to  become  a  Jew,  she  was  married  to 
Azizus,  king  of  Emesa,  who  complied  with  that 
condition  (Ant.  xx.  7.  §1).  Soon  after,  Felix,  pro- 
curator of  Judaea,  brought  about  her  seduction  by 
means  of  the  Cyprian  sorcerer  Simon,  and  took  her 
as  his  wife  (ib.  7.  §2).  In  Acts  xxiv.  24,  we  find 
her  in  company  with  Felix  at  Caesarea,  on  occasion  of 
St.  Paul  being  brought  before  the  latter ;  and  the 
narrative  implies  that  she  was  present  at  the 
apostle's  preaching.  Felix  had  by  Drusilla  a  son 
named  Agrippa,  who,  together  with  his  mother, 
perished  in  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  under  Titus, 
(Joseph.  I.  c. ;  comp.  Tac.  Hist.  v.  9).    [H.  A.] 

DULCIMER  (Sumphoniah,  iTilBDID),  a 
musical  instrument,  not  in  use  amongst  the  Jews  of 
Palestine,  but  mentioned  in  Daniel,  iii.  5,  15,  and 
at  ver.  10  under  the  shorter  form  of  iOJD'D,  along 
with  several  other  instruments,  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar ordered  to  be  sounded  before  a  golden  image 
set  up  for  national  worship  during  the  period  of 
the  captivity  of  Judah.  Luther  translates  it  lute. 
Grotius  adopts  the  view  of  Servius,  who  considers 
simphonia  to  be  the  same  with  tibia  obliqua  (tAo- 
■yfauAoi);  he  also  quotes  Isidorus  (ii.  22),  who 
speaks  of  it  as  a  long  drum.  Rabbi  Saadia  Gaon 
(Comm.  on  Dan.)  describes  the  Sumphoniah  as  tne 
bag-pipe,  an  opinion  adopted  by  the  author  of 
Schilte^-hag-giborim  (Joel  Brill's  Preface  to  Men- 
delssohn's version  of  the  Psalms)  by  Kircher,  Bar- 
tholoccius,  and  the  majority  of  biblical  critics.  The 
same  instrument  is  still  in  use  amongst  peasants  in 
the  N.W.  of  Asia  and  in  Southern  Europe,  where 
it  is  known  by  the  similar  name  Sampogna  or  Zam- 
pogna.  With  respect  to  the  etymology  of  the  word 
a  great  difference  of  opinion  prevails.  Some  trace  it 
to  the  Greek  ovuQavla,  and  Calmet,  who  inclines  to 
this  view,  expresses  astonishment  that  a  pure  Greek 
word  should  have  made  its  way  into  the  Chaldee 
tongue :  it  is  probable,  he  thinks,  that  the  instru- 
ment Dulcimer  (A.  V.)  was  introduced  into  Baby- 
lon by  some  Greek  or  Western-Asiatic  musician 
who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Nebuchadnezzar  daring 
one  of  his  campaigns  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Others,  with  far  greater  probability,  regard 
it  as  a  Semitic  word,  and  connect  it  with  )BOD, 
"a  tube"  (Fiirst).  The  word  J1BDD  occurs  in 
the  Talmud  (Succa  36  a),  where  it  evidently  has 
the  meaning  of  an  air-pipe.  Laudau  (Aruch.  Art. 
1DDD)  considers  it  synonymous  with  siphon, 
bn  Yahia,  in  his  commentary  on  Dan.  iii.  5, 
renders  it  by  tPttttVHtt  (Spyava),  organ,  the 
well-known  powerful  musical  instrument,  composed 
of  a  series  of  pipes.  Rabb.  Elias,  whom  Buxtorf 
quotes  (Lexic.  Talmud,  p.  1504),  translates  it  by 
the  German  word  Leier  (lyre). 

The  old  fashioned  spinet,  the  precursor  of  the 
harpsichord,  is  said  to  have  resembled  in  tone  the  1 
ancient  dulcimer.  The  modern  dulcimer  is  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Busby  (Diet,  of  Music)  as  a  triangular 
instrument,  consisting  of  a  little  chest,  strung  with 
about  fifty  wires  cast  over  a  bridge  fixed  at  each 
end ;  the  shortest  wire  is  18  inches  in  length,  the 
longest  36 :  it  is  played  with  two  small  hammers 
held  in  the  hands  of  the  performer.  [D.  W.  M.j 
Dtf'MAH  (nDtf ;  Aoupi,  'Itovui,  'Ioovjuua, 

et  barbaram  potionem,  aut  palmarum  fructus  expri- 
muntur  in  liquorem,  coctisquc  Trugibus  aqua  pingulor 
|  coloratur." 
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Duma),  a  son  of  Ishmael,  most  probably  the 
founder  of  an  Ishmaelite  tribe  of  Arabia,  and 
thence  the  name  of  the  principal  place,  or  dis- 
trict, inhabited  by  that  tribe.  Id  Gen.  xxv.  14, 
and  1  Chr.  i.  30,  the  name  occurs  in  the  list  of 
the  sons  of  Ishmael;  and  in  Isaiah  (xxi.  11),  in 
the  "  burden  of  Dumah,"  coupled  with  Seir,  the 
forest  of  Arabia,  and  Kedar.  The  name  of  a 
town  in  the  north-western  port  of  the  peninsula, 
DoomaU  el-Jendelf  is  held  by  Gesenius,  and  other 
European  authorities,  to  have  been  thus  derived; 
and  the  opinion  is  strengthened  by  Arab  tra- 
ditiouists,  who  have  the  same  belief  (Mir-dt  «- 
Zemin).     The  latter,  however,  err  in  writing 

"  Dawmat-el-Jendel"  SL«ji)  i  while 

the  lexicographers  ami  geographers  of  their  nation 
expressly  state  that  it  is  correctly  "  Doomat-el- 
-o,      -  j 

Jendei,"  or  '' Dooma-el-Jendel"  jLoji, 

or  ^«>J^.I  *L«j.i)>  signifying  "  Dumah  of  the 

stones  or  blocks  of  stone,"  of  which  it  is  said  to 
have  been  built  (Sihdh  M.  S.,  Mardsid,  and  Mush- 
tarak,  s.  v.) ;  not  the  "  stony  Dumah,"  as  Europeans 
render  it.  El-Jendel  is  said  by  some  to  mean 
"  stones  such  as  a  man  can  lift"  (Kdmooe),  and 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  place  was  built  of  un- 
hewn or  Cyclopean  masonry,  similar  to  that  of  very 
ancient  structures.  The  town  itself,  which  is  one 
of  the  "Knreiyat"  of  Wddi-l-Kurd b  (Mardsid, 
s.  v.  Doomah),  appears  to  be  called  "  Doomat-eU 
Jendei ;"  and  the  fortress  which  it  contains,  to  have 

the  special  appellation  of  " Marid"  (i^L*)- 

It  should  be  observed  that  there  are  two 
"  Doomahs  {'  that  named  in  this  article,  and  D.  el- 
'Er&k.  The  chief  of  one,  a  contemporary  of  Mo- 
hammad, is  said  to  have  founded  the  other,  or  to 
have  given  it  the  name  of  D. ;  but  most  Arab  autho- 
rities, and  probability  also,  are  in  favour  of  the  prior 
antiquity  of  the  former.  [E.  S.  P.] 

DU  MAH  (flD-ri;  teuyi  ;  Alex.  'Poiyui ; 
Rumd),  a  city  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Judah, 
near  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  52).  In  the  Onomasticon 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  named  as  a  very  large 
place  (ic<6pi)  ntylant),  17  miles  from  Eleuthero- 
polis,  in  the  district  of  Daroma  (»'.  e. "  the  south," 
from  the  Hebrew  DVH).  Eleutheropolis  not  being 
certainly  known,  this  description  does  not  afford 
much  due.  Kobinson  passed  the  ruins  of  a  village 
called  ed-Daumeh,  6  miles  south-west  of  Hebron 
(Kob.  i.  212),  and  this  may  possibly  be  Dumah. 
(See  also  Kicpert's  Map,  1856 ;  and  Van  de  Veldc's 
Memoir,  308).  [«.] 

DUNG  tyi,  WW,  nt<X,  the  latter  always, 
and  the  two  former  generally,  applied  to  men ; 
JD\  BHB  VDV.  to  brute  animals,  the  second  ex- 

'  V     '         V  V  *    —     *  T  * 

clusively  to  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  the  third 
to  the  dung  of  cows  or  camels).  The  uses  of  dung 
were  twofold,  as  manure,  and  as  fuel.  The  manure 
consisted  either  of  straw  steeped  in  liquid  manure 
(n3D"10  'D3,  lit  in diifk/Hw/cr,  Is.  xxv.  10),orthe 

*  The  '•  t "  in  Doomat  is  thus  written  for  "  h  "  by 
grammatical  construction. 

*  Winer,  in  his  art.  '  Duma,'  quoting  Iliuig 


tmeepmgs  (HPIID,  Is.  v.  25)  of  the  streets  and 
roads,  which  were  carefully  removed  from  about 
the  houses  and  collected  in  heaps  (DBCTK)  outside 
the  walls  of  the  towns  at  fixed  spots  {hence  the 
dung-gate  at  Jerusalem,  Neh.  ii.  13),  and  thence 
removed  in  due  course  to  the  fields  (Mischn.  Sheb. 
3,  §1-3).  To  sit  on  a  dung-heap  was  a  sign  of  the 
deepest  dejection  (1  Sam.  ii.  8 ;  Ps.  cxiii.  7  ;  Lam. 
iv.  5 ;  cf.  Job  ii.  8,  LXX.  and  Vulg.).  The  mode 
of  applying  manure  to  trees  was  by  digging  holes 
about  their  roots  and  inserting  it  (Luke  xiii.  8),  as 
still  practised  in  Southern  Italy  (Trench,  Parables, 
p.  356).  In  the  case  of  sacrifices  the  dung  was 
burnt  outside  the  camp  (Ex.  xxix.  14 ;  Lev.  iv.  11, 
viii.  17;  Num.  xix.  5):  hence  the  extreme  oppro- 
brium of  the  threat  in  Mai.  ii.  3.  Particular  direc- 
tions were  laid  down  in  the  law  to  enforce  cleanliness 
with  regard  to  human  ordure  (Deut.  xxiii.  12  fl*.): 
it  was  the  grossest  insult  to  turn  a  man's  house 
into  a  receptacle  for  it  (njnTO,  2  K.  x.  27 ;  ^13, 
Ezr.  vi.  11;  Dan.  ii.  5,'  i'ii.  29,  '•  dunghill*' 
A.  V.) ;  public  establishments  of  that  nature  are  still 
found  in  the  large  towns  of  the  East  (Russell's 
Aleppo,  i.  34).  The  expression  to  "  cast  out  as 
dung"  implied  not  only  the  offensiveness  of  the 
object,  but  also  the  ideas  of  removal  (IK.  xiv.  10), 
and  still  more  exposure  (2  K.  ix.  37  ;  Jer.  viii. 
2).  The  reverence  of  the  later  Hebrews  would  not 
permit  the  pronunciation  of  some  of  the  terms  used 
in  Scripture,  and  accordingly  more  delicate  words 
were  substituted  in  the  margin  (2  K.  vi.  25,  x.  27, 
xviii.  27 ;  Is.  xxxvi.  12).  The  occurrence  of  such 
names  as  Gilalai,  Dimnah,  Madroenah,  and  Mad- 
mannah,  shows  that  these  ideas  of  delicacy  did  not 
extend  to  ordinary  matters.  The  term  trKv&aX* 
("dung,"  A.  V.,  Phil.  Ui.  8)  applies  to  refuse  of 
any  kind  (cf.  Ecclus.  xxvii.  4). 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  fuel  in  Syria,  Arabia, 
and  Egypt,  has  made  dung  in  all  ages  valuable  as  a 
substitute :  it  was  probably  used  for  heating  ovens 
and  for  baking  cakes  (Ez.  iv.  12,  15),  the  equable 
heat,  which  it  produced,  adapting  it  peculiarly  for 
the  latter  operation.  Cow's  and  earners  dung  is 
still  used  for  a  similar  purpose  by  the  Bedouins 
(Burckhardt's  Notes,  i.  57):  they  even  form  a 
species  of  pan  for  frying  eggs  out  of  it  (Russell,  i. 
39) :  in  Egypt  the  dung  is  mixed  with  straw  and 
formed  into  fiat  round  cakes,  which  are  dried  in  the 
sun  (Lane,  i.  252,  ii.  141).  [W.  L.  B.] 

DUNGEON.  [Prison.] 

DU'EA  (tWI;  AMipd;  Dura),  the  plain 
where  Nebuchadnezzar  set  up  the  golden  image 
(Dan.  iii.  1),  has  been  sometimes  identified  with  a 
tract  a  little  below  Tekrit,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris  (Layard,  JVin.  4-  Bub.  p.  469),  where  the 
name  Dur  is  still  found.  But  1.  this  tract  pro- 
bably never  belonged  to  Babylon ;  2.  at  any  rate  it 
is  too  far  from  the  capital  to  be  the  place  where  the 
image  was  set  up ;  for  the  plain  of  Dura  was  in  the 
province  or  district  of  Babylon  (?33  TU^D3), 
and  therefore  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city ;  3.  the 
name  Dur,  in  its  modem  use,  is  applicable  to  any 
plain.  M.  Oppert  places  the  plain  (or,  as  he  calls 
it,  the  "  valley  ")  of  Dura  to  the  south-east  of  Ba- 
bylon in  the  vicinity  of  the  mound  of  Doicair  or 


(Zeller's  Jahrb.  1848),  ban  complicated  the  question 
by  making  D.  cl-Jcndcl  distinct  from  D.  of  W4di-1- 
Kura. 
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Duair.  He  has  discovered  on  this  site  the  pedestal 
of  a  colossal  statue,  and  regards  the  modern  name 
as  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  appellation.  [G.  K.] 

DUST.  [Mourning.] 


E. 

EAGLE  (Xesher,  "IBO;  ieros;  oquita),  an 
unclean  bird  distinguished  from  the  ossifrage,  the 
osprey,  the  vulture,  and  the  gkr  eagle,  in  Lev.  xi. 
13-18,  and  Deut.  xiv.  12-17.  In  these  two  passages 
therefore  it  means  a  particular  species,  probably  the 
Xpv<ral*~os  or  golden  eagle  {Aquila  chrysaeitos, 
Linn.) ;  but  in  many  passages  in  which  it  occurs, 
A'ether  must  be  taken  for  a  generic  term  embracing 
many  different  species  of  the  order  Raptores.  Thus 
eagle,  in  Mic.  i.  16,  means  the  Vultur  barbatus, 
which  is  bald ;  while  in  Job  mix.  27  ;  Prov.  xxx. 
1 7  ;  and  Matt.  xxiv.  28,  the  eagle  which  is  repre- 
sented as  feeding  on  the  slain,  is  the  Neophron  perc- 
nopterus,  or  Egyptian  vulture  (see  Plin.  If.  N. 
10.  3,  "quarti  generis  est  percnopterus  . .  .  vul- 
turina  specie — sola  aquilarum  exanima  fert  cor- 

pora ").  In  Arabic^ ..r\  is  a  generic  as  well  as 
a  specific  term,  the  root  being  in  Heb.  "TCJ,  in 
Arab,  j  w \.  to  tear  with  the  beak.  The  charac- 
teristics of  eagles  referred  to  in  Scripture  are  their 
swiftness  of  flight  (Deut.  xxviii.  49),  their  strength 
(Hos.  viii.  1 ;  Hab.  i.  8),  their  loftily  placed  nests 
(Jej.  xlix.  16),  their  care  of  their  young  both  in 
the  nest  and  in  training  them  to  fly  (Deut.  xxxii. 
11 ;  Ex.  xix.  4),  and  their  moulting  (Ps.  ciii.  5). 
The  eagle  was  an  Assyrian  emblem,  aiul  hence  pro- 
bably the  reference  in  Hab.  i.  8.  The  eagle- 
headed  deity  of  the  Assyrian  sculptures  is  that 
of  the  god  Kisroch ;  and  in  the  representations  of 
battles  trained  birds  of  this  order  are  frequently 
shown  accompanying  the  Assyrian  warriors  in  their 
attacks,  and  in  one  case  bearing  off  the  entrails  of 
the  slain.  From  the  Assyrians  the  use  of  the  eagle 
as  a  standard  descended  to  the  Persians,  and  from 
them  probably  to  the  Romans.  [W.  D.] 

E'ANES  (MdVi>»;  Esses),  1  fed.  ix.  21,  a 
name  which  stands  in  the  place  of  Harim,  Maa- 
skiah,  and  Elijah,  in  the  parallel  list  of  Ezra  x. 
It  does  not  appear  whence  the  translators  obtained 
the  form  of  the  name  given  in  the  A.  V. 

EARNEST.  This  term  occurs  only  thrice  in 
the  A.  V.  (2  Cor.  i.  22,  v.  5 ;  Eph.  i.  14).  The 
equivalent  in  the  original  is  apfrafi&v,  a  Graecised 
form  of  J^3T!?,  which  was  introduced  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians into  Greece,  and  also  into  Italy,  where  it  re- 
appears under  the  forms  arrhabo  and  arrlta.  It 
may  again  be  traced  in  the  Freuch  arrhes,  and  in 
the  old  English  expression  Earts  or  Aries  money. 
The  Hebrew  word  was  used  generally  for  pledge 
Gen.xxxviii.  17),  and  in  its  cognnte  forms  for  surety 
Prov.  xvii.  18)  and  hostage  (2  K.  xiv.  14).  The 
Greek  derivative,  however,  acquired  a  more  tech- 
nical sense  as  signifying  the  deposit  paid  by  the 
purchaser  on  entering  into  an  agreement  for  the 
purchase  of  any  thing  (Suid.  Lex.  s.  v.).  A  similar 
legal  and  technical  sense  attaches  to  earnest,  the 
payment  of  which  places  both  the  vendor  and  the 


purchaser  in  a  position  to  enforce  the  carrying  out 
of  the  contract  (Blacks tone,  ii.  30).  There  is  t 
marked  distinction  between  pledge  and  earnest  in 
this  respect,  that  the  latter  is  a  part-payment, 
and  therefore  implies  the  identity  in  kind  of  the 
deposit  with  the  future  full  payment ;  whereas  a 
pledge  may  be  something  of  a  totally  different 
nature,  as  in  Gen.  xxxviii.,  to  be  resumed  by  the 
depositor  when  he  has  completed  his  contract.  Thus 
the  expression  "  earnest  of  the  Spirit "  implies,  be- 
yond the  idea  of  security,  the  identity  in  kind, 
though  not  in  degree,  and  the  continuity  of  the 
Christian's  privileges  in  this  world  and  in  the  next. 
The  payment  of  earnest-money  under  the  name 
of  arrabon  is  still  one  of  the  common  occurrences 
of  Arab  life.  [W.  L.  B.] 

EARRINGS.  The  word  DTJ,  by  which  these 
ornaments  are  usually  described',  is  unfortunately 
ambiguous,  originally  referring  to  the  nose-ring 
(as  its  root  indicates),  and  thence  transferred  to 
the  earring.  The  full  expression  for  the  latter  is 
D'3tK3  TB'K  D?J  (Gen.  xxxv.  4),  in  contradis- 
tinction to  t|N-^>y  DtJ  (Gen.  xxiv.  47).  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  the  kind  is  not 
specified,  and  the  only  clue  to  the  meaning  is 
the  context.  The  term  occurs  in  this  undefined 
sense  in  Judg.  viii.  24;  Job  xlii.  11;  Prov.  xxv. 
12;  Hos.  ii.  13.  The  material  of  which  the 
earring  was  made  was  generally  gold  (Ex.  xxxii. 
2),  and  its  form  circular,  as  we  may  infer 
from  the  name  ^'JJ?,  by  which  it  is  described 
(Num.  xxxi.  50 ;  Ez.  xvi.  12):  such  was  the  shape 
usual  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson's  Egyptians,  iii.  870). 
They  were  worn  by  women  and  by  youth  of  both 
sexes  (Ex.  /.  c).  It  has  been  inferred  from  the 
passage  quoted,  and  from  Judg.  viii.  24,  that  they 
were  not  worn  by  men :  these  passages  are,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  conclusive.  In  the  former  an 
order  is  given  to  the  men  in  such  terms  that  they 
could  not  be  mentioned,  though  they  might  have 
been  implicitly  included ;  in  the  latter  the  amount 
of  the  gold  is  the  peculiarity  adverted  to,  and  not 
the  character  of  the  ornament,  a  peculiarity  which 
is  still  noticeable  among  the  inhabitants  of  southern 
Arabia  (Wellsted's  7><reefe,i.321).  The  mention  of 
the  sons  in  Ex.  xxxii.  2  (which,  however,  is  omitted 
in  the  LXX.)  is  in  favour  of  their  having  been 
worn ;  and  it  appears  unlikely  that  the  Hebrews 
presented  an  exception  to  the  almost  universal 
practice  of  Asiatics,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times  (Winer,  SealieSrt.,  s.  v.  Ohrringe).  The 
earring  appears  to  have  been  regarded  with  super- 
stitious reverence  as  an  amulet:  thus  it  is  named 
in  the  Chaldee  and  Samaritan  versions  a 
holy  thing;  and  in  Is.  iii.  20  the  word  D»t?rV?, 
prop,  amulets,  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.,  after  the 
LXX.  and  Vulg.,  earrings.  [Amulet.]  On  this 
account  they  were  surrendered  along  with  the  idols  by 
Jacob's  household  (Gen.  xxxv. 4).  Chardin  describes 
earrings,  with  talismnnic  figures  and  characters  on 
them,  as  still  existing  in  the  East  (Brown's  Anti- 
quities, ii.  305).  Jewels  were  sometimes  attached 
to  the  rings :  they  were  called  JliB'tSJ  (from  t|DJ( 
to  drop)  a  word  rendered  in  Judg.  viii.  26  ip/wrKoi ; 
monilia;  collars  or  sweet  jewels,  A.  V.,  and  in 
Is.  iii.  19, xiStna;  torques;  chains  or  sweet  balls, 
A.  V.  The  size  of  the  ear  rings  still  worn  in 
eastern  countries  far  exceeds  what  is  usual  among 
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ourselves  (Manner's  Observations,  iv.  pp.  311, 
314) ;  hence  they  formed  a  handsome  present  (Job 
jclii.  11),  or  offering  to  the  service  of  God  (Num. 
xxxi.  50).  [W.  L.  B.] 


Egyptian  Earring*,  from  Wllknuoa. 


EARTH.  This  term  is  used  in  two  widely 
different  senses:  (1)  for  the  material  of  which  the 
earth's  surface  is  composed ;  (2)  as  the  name  of  the 
planet  on  which  man  dwells.  The  Hebrew  language 
discriminates  between  these  two  by  the  use  of  se- 

•  parate  terms,  Adamah  (DDIlt)  for  the  former, 
Erets  (f^tj)  f"r  the  latter.  As  the  two  are  essen- 
tially distinct  we  shall  notice  them  separately. 

I.  Adamah  is  the  earth  in  the  sense  of  soil  or 
ground,  particularly  as  being  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation ;  hence  the  expression  ish  adamah  for  an 
agriculturist  (Gen.  ix.  20).  The  earth  supplied 
the  elementary  substance  of  which  man's  body  was 

»  formed,  and  the  terms  adam  and  adamah  are 
brought  into  juxtaposition,  implying  an  etymolo- 
gical connexion  (Gen.  ii.  7).  [Adam.]  The  opinion 
that  man's  body  was  formed  of  earth  prevailed 

•  among  the  Greeks  (Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  61,  70 ; 
Plat.  Rep.  p.  269),  the  Romans  (Virg.  Georg.  ii. 
.141 ;  Ovid,  Met.  i.  82),  the  Egyptians  (Died.  Sic. 
i.  10),  and  other  ancient  nations.  It  is  evidently 
based  on  the  observation  of  the  material  into  which 
the  body  is  resolved  after  death  (Job  x.  9 ;  Eccl. 
xii.  7).  The  law  prescribed  earth  as  the  material 
out  of  which  altars  were  to  be  raised  (Ex.  xx.  24) ; 
BShr  (Symh.  i.  488)  sees  in  this  a  reference  to  the 
name  adam :  others  with  more  reason  compare  the 
ara  de  cespite  of  the  Romans  (Ov.  Trist.  v.  5,  9 ; 
Hor.  Od.  iii.  8.  4,  5),  and  view  it  as  a  precept  of 
simplicity.    Naaman's  request  for  two  mules' 

,  burthen  of  earth  (2  K.  v.  17)  was  based  on  the 
idea  that  Jehovah,  like  the  heathen  deities,  was  a 
local  god  and  could  be  worshipped  acceptably  only 
on  his  own  soil. 

II.  Erets  is  explained  by  Von  Bohlen  (fntrod. 
to  Gen.  ii.  6)  as  meaning  etymologically  the  low 
in  opposition  to  the  high,  i.  e.  the  heaven.  It  is 
applied  in  a  more  or  less  extended  sense: — 1.  to 
the  whole  world  (Gen.  i.  1);  2.  to  land  as  op- 
posed to  sea  (Gen.  i.  10) ;  3.  to  a  country  (Gen. 
xxi.  32);  4.  to  a  plot  of  ground  (Gen.  xxiii.  15) ; 
and  5.  to  the  ground  on  which  a  man  stands  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  3).  The  two  former  senses  alone  concern 
us,  the  lirst  involving  an  inquiry  into  the  opinions 
of  the  Hebrews  on  Cosmogony,  the  second  on  Geo- 
graphy. 

I.  Cosmogony. — The  views  of  the  Hebrews  on 
this  subject  are  confessedly  imperfect  and  obscure. 
This  arises  partly  from  the  ulterior  objects  which 
led  thorn  to  the  study  of  natural  science,  and  still 
more  from  the  poetical  colouring  with  which  they  ex- 
pressed their  opinions.  The  books  of  Genesis,  Job,  and 


Psalms  supply  the  most  numerous  notices .  of  these, 
the  two  latter  are  strictly  poetical  works  and  their 
language  must  be  measured  by  the  laws  of  poetical 
expression ;  in  the  first  alone  have  we  anything  ap- 
proaching to  an  historical  and  systematic  statement, 
and  even  this  is  but  a  sketch — an  outline — which 
ought  to  be  regarded  at  the  same  distance,  from  the 
same  point  of  view,  and  through  the  same  religious 
medium  as  its  author  regarded  it.  The  act  of  crea- 
tion itself,  as  recorded  in  the  first  chapter  of  Ge- 
nesis, is  a  subject  beyond  and  above  the  experience 
of  man  ;  human  language,  derived,  as  it  originally 
was,  from  the  sensible  and  material  world,  fails  to 
find  an  adequate  term  to  describe  the  act ;  for,  our 
word  "  create"  and  the  Hebrew  bora,  though  most 
appropriate  to  express  the  idea  of  an  original  crea- 
tion, are  yet  applicable  and  must  necessarily  be  *" 
applicable  to  other  modes  of  creation ;  nor  does  the 
addition  of  such  expressions  as  "  out  of  things  that 
were  not "  (i£  oi«  trrmv,  2  Mace.  vii.  28),  or  "  not 
from  things  which  appear"  (pi)  ix  ^urafiowr, 
Heb.  xi.  3)  contribute  much  to  the  force  of  the  de- 
claration. The  absence  of  a  term  which  shall  de- 
scribe exclusively  an  original  creation  is  a  neces-  -* 
sary  infirmity  of  language :  as  the  event  occurred 
but  once,  the  corresponding  term  must,  in  order  to 
be  adequate,  have  been  coined  for  the  occasion  and 
reserved  for  it  alone,  which  would  have  been  im- 
possible. The  same  observation  applies,  though  in 
a  modified  degree,  to  the  description  of  the  various 
processes  subsequent  to  the  existence  of  original 
matter.  Moses  viewed  matter  and  all  the  form*  ot 
matter  in  their  relations  primarily  to  God,  and 
secondarily  to  man — as  manifesting  the  glory  of 
the  former,  and  as  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
latter.  In  relation  to  the  former,  he  describes 
creation  with  the  special  view  of  illustrating  tlie 
Divine  attributes  of  power,  goodness,  wisdom,  and 
accordingly  he  throws  this  narrative  into  a  form 
which  impresses  the  reader  with  the  sense  of  these 
attributes.  In  relation  to  the  latter  he  selects  his 
materials  with  the  special  view  of  illustrating  the 
subordination  of  all  the  orders  of  material  things 
to  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  man.  With  these 
objects  in  view,  it  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  ot 
surprise,  if  the  simple  narrative  of  creation  omits 
much  that  scientific  research  has  since  supplied, 
and  appears  in  a  guise  adapted  to  those  objects. 
The  subject  itself  is  throughout  one  of  a  transcend- 
ental character ;  it  should  consequently  be  subjected 
to  the  same  standard  of  interpretation  as  other  paw- 
sages  of  the  Bible,  descriptive  of  objects  which  an 
entirely  beyond  the  experience  of  man,  such  as  the 
day  of  judgment,  the  states  of  heaven  and  hell,  and 
the  representations  of  the  Divine  Majesty.  The 
style  of  criticism  applied  to  Gen.  i.  by  the  oppo- 
nents, and  not  unfrequently  by  the  supporters  of 
Revelation,  is  such,  as  would  be  subversive  of  many 
of  the  most  noble  and  valuable  portions  of  toe 
Bible.  With  these  prefatory  remarks  we  proceed 
to  lay  down  what  appear  to  us  to  be  the  leading 
features  of  Hebrew  Cosmogony. 

1.  The  earth  was  regarded  not  only  as  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  universe,  but  as  the  universe 
itself,  every  other  body — the  heavens,  sun,  moon, 
and  stars — being  subsidiary  to,  and,  as  it  were, 
the  complement  of  the  earth.  The  Hebrew  lan- 
guage has  no  expression  equivalent  to  our  uniterae  : 
"the  heavens  and  the  earth"  (Gen.  i.  1,  xiv.  19  ; 
Ex.  xxxi.  17)  has  been  regarded  as  such;  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  heavens  were  looked  upon  as  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  of  the  earth — the  curtain  of  the  tent 
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In  which  man  dwells  (Is.  xl.  22),  the  sphere  above , 
which  fitted  the  sphere  below  (comp.  Job  xxii.  14, 
and  Is.  xl.  22)— designed  solely  for  purposes  of  be- 
neficence in  the  economy  of  the  earth.  This  appears 
from  the  account  of  its  creation  and  offices :  the  ex- 
istence of  the  heaven  was  not  prior  to  or  contempo- 
raneous with  that  of  the  earth,  but  subsequent  to 
it ;  it  was  created  on  the  second  day  (Gen.  i.  6). 
The  term  under  which  it  is  described,  rakia 
(JPEn),  is  significant  of  its  extension,  that  it  was 
stretched  out  as  a  curtain  (Ps.  civ.  2)  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  Moreover  it  depended  upon  the 
earth ;  it  had  its  "  foundations  "  (2  Sam.  xxii.  8) 
on  the  edges  of  the  earth's  circle,  where  it  was  sup- 
ported by  the  mountains  as  by  massive  pillars  (Job 
xxvi.  11).  Its  offices  were  (1.)  to  support  the 
waters  which  were  above  it  (Geo.  i.  7 ;  Ps.  cxlviii. 
4),  and  thus  to  form  a  mighty  reservoir  of  rain  and 
snow,  which  were  to  pour  forth  through  its  win- 
dows (Gen.  vii.  11 ;  Is.  xxiv.  18)  and  doors  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  23),  as  through  opened  sluice-gates,  for  the 
fructification  of  the  earth ;  (2.)  to  serve  as  the  suo- 
stratum  (<rrtpta/ia  or  "firmament ")  in  which  the 
celestial  bodies  were  to  be  fixed.  As  with  the 
heaven  itself,  so  also  with  the  heavenly  bodies ; 
they  were  regarded  solely  as  the  ministers  of  the 
earth.  Their  offices  were  (1.)  to  give  light;  (2.) 
to  separate  between  day  and  night ;  (3.)  to  be  for 
signs,  as  in  the  case  of  eclipses  or  other  extraordi- 
nary phenomena ;  for  seasons,  as  regulating  seed- 
time and  harvest,  summer  and  winter,  as  well  as 
religious  festivals;  and  for  days  and  years,  the 
length  of  the  former  being  dependent  on  the  sun, 
the  latter  being  estimated  by  the  motions  both  of 
sun  and  moon  (Gen.  i.  14-18);  so  that  while  it 
might  truly  be  said  that  they  held  "dominion" 
over  the  earth  (Job  xxxviii.  33),  that  dominion  was 
exercised  solely  for  the  convenience  of  the  tenants 
of  earth  (Ps.  civ.  19-23).  So  entirely  indeed  was 
the  existence  of  heaven  and  the  heavenly  bodies  de- 
signed for  the  earth,  that  with  the  earth  they  shall 
simultaneously  perish  (2  Pet  iii.  10):  the  curtain 
of  the  tent  shall  be  rolled  up  and  the  stars  shall  of 
necessity  drop  off  (Is.  xxxiv.  4 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  29) — 
their  sympathy  with  earth's  destruction  being  the 
counterpart  of  their  joyous  song  when  its  founda- 
tions were  laid  (Job  xxxviii.  7). 

2.  The  earth  was  regarded  in  a  twofold  aspect ; 
in  relation  to  God,  as  the  manifestation  of  His  in- 
finite attributes ;  in  relation  to  man,  as  the  scene  of 
his  abode.  (1.)  The  Hebrew  cosmogony  is  based 
upon  the  leading  principle  that  the  universe  exists, 
not  independently  of  God,  by  any  necessity  or  any 
inherent  power,  nor  yet  contemporaneously  with 
God,  as  being  co-existent  with  Him,  nor  yet  in  oppo- 
sition to  God,  as  a  hostile  element,  but  dependency 
upon  Him,  subsequently  to  Him,  and  in  subjection 
to  Him.  The  opening  words  of  Genesis  express  in 
broad  terms  this  leading  principle ;  however  difficult 
it  may  be,  as  we  have  already  observed,  to  express 
this  truth  adequately  in  human  language,  yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  subordination  of  matter  to 
God  in  every  respect  is  implied  in  that  passage,  as 
well  as  in  other  passages,  too  numerous  to  quote, 
which  comment  upon  it.  The  same  great  principle 
runs  through  the  whole  history  of  creation :  matter 
owed  all  its  forms  and  modifications  to  the  will 
of  God :  in  itself  dull  and  inert,  it  received  its  first 
vivifying  capacities  from  the  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  brooding  over  thedeep  (Gen.  i.  2) ;  the  pro- 
gressive improvements  in  its  condition  were  the 
direct  and  miraculous  effects  of  God's  will ;  no  in- 


terposition of  secondary  causes  is  recognised ;  "  He 
spake  and  it  was"  (Ps.  xxxiii.  9) ;  and  the  pointed 
terseness  and  sharpness  with  which  the  writer  sums 
up  the  whole  transaction  in  the  three  expressions 
"  God  said,"  "  it  was  so,"  "  God  saw  that  it  was 
good" — the  first  declaring  the  divine  volition,  the 
second  the  immediate  result,  the  third  the  perfect- 
ness  of  the  work — harmonises  aptly  with  the 
view  which  he  intended  to  express.  Thus  the  earth 
became  in  the  eyes  of  the  pious  Hebrew  the  scene 
on  which  the  Divine  perfections  were  displayed: 
the  heavens  (Ps.  xix.  1),  the  earth  (Ps.  xxiv.  1, 
civ.  24),  the  sea  (Job  xxvi.  10 ;  Ps.  lxxxix.  9 ;  Jer. 
v.  22),  "  mountains  and  hills,  fruitful  trees  and  all 
cedars,  beasts  and  all  cattle,  creeping  things  ana 
flying  fowl "  (Ps.  cxlviii.  9, 10),  all  displayed  one 
or  other  of  the  leading  attributes  of  His  character. 
So  also  with  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature — the 
thunder  was  His  voice  (Job  xxxvii.  5),  the  light- 
nings His  arrows  (Ps.  lxxvii.  17),  wind  and  storm 
His  messengers  (Ps.  cxlviii.  8),  the  earthquake,  the 
eclipse  and  the  comet,  the  signs  of  His  presence 
(Joel  ii.  10 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  29 ;  Luke  xxi.  25). 

(2.)  The  earth  was  regarded  in  relation  to  man, 
and  accordingly  each  act  of  creation  is  a  preparation 
of  the  earth  for  his  abode — light,  as  the  primary 
condition  of  all  life;  the  heavens,  for  purposes 
already  detailed ;  the  dry  land,  for  his  home : 
' '  grass  for  the  cattle  and  herb  for  the  service  of  man  " 
(Ps.  civ.  14) ;  the  alternations  of  day  and  night, 
the  one  for  his  work  and  the  other  for  his  rest  (Ps. 
civ.  23) ;  fish,  fowl,  and  flesh  for  his  food ;  the 
beasts  of  burden,  to  lighten  his  toil.  The  work  of 
each  day  of  creation  has  its  specific  application  to 
the  requirements  and  the  comforts  of  man,  and  is 
recorded  with  that  special  view. 

3.  Creation  was  regarded  as  a  progressive  work 
— a  gradual  development  from  the  inferior  to  the 
superior  orders  of  things.  Thus  it  was  with  the 
earth's  surface,  at  first  a  chaotic  mass,  waste  and 
empty,  well  described  in  the  paronomastic  terms 
tohu,  bo/ai,  overspread  with  waters  and  enveloped 
in  darkness  (Gen.  i.  2),  and  thence  gradually 
brought  into  a  state  of  order  and  beauty  so  conspi- 
cuous, as  to  have  led  the  Latins  to  describe  it  by 
the  name  Mundus.  Thus  also  with  the  different 
portions  of  the  universe,  the  earth  before  the  light, 
the  light  before  the  firmament,  the  firmament 
before  the  dry  land.  Thus  also  with  light  itself, 
at  first  the  elementary  principle,  separated  from 
the  darkness,  but  without  defined  boundaries; 
afterwards  the  illuminating  bodies  with  their  dis- 
tinct powers  and  offices — a  progression  that  is  well 
expressed  in  the  Hebrew  language  by  the  terms  6r 
and  madr  {"fttt,  HKD).  Thus  also  with  the  orders 
of  living  beings  ;  firstly,  plants ;  secondly,  fish  and 
birds ;  thirdly,  cattle ;  and  lastly,  man.  From 
"  good  "  in  the  several  parts  to  "  very  good  "  as  a 
whole  (Gen.  i.  31),  such  was  its  progress  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Omnipotent  workman. 

4.  Order  involves  time;  a  succession  of  events 
implies  a  succession  of  periods;  andaccordingly  Moses 
assigns  the  work  of  creation  to  six  days,  each  having 
its  specific  portion — light  to  the  first,  the  firma- 
ment to  the  second,  the  dry  land  and  plants  to  the 
third,  the  heavenly  bodies  to  the  fourth,  fish  and 
fowl  to  the  fifth,  beasts  and  man  to  the  sixth.  The 
manner,  in  which  these  acts  are  described  as  having 
been  done,  precludes  all  idea  of  time  in  relation  to 
their  performance:  it  was  miraculous  and  instanta- 
neous: "  God  said"  and  then  "  it  was."  But  the 
pmgressiveness,  and  consequently  the  individuality 
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of  the  acts,  does  involve  an  idea  of  time  as  elapsing 
between  the  completion  of  one  and  the  commence- 
ment of  another ;  otherwise  the  work  of  creation 
would  have  resolved  itself  into  a  single  continuous 
act.   The  period  assigned  to  each  individual  act  is 
a  day — the  only  period  which  represents  the  entire 
cessation  of  a  work  through  the  interposition  of 
night.    That  a  .natural  day  is  represented  under 
the  expression  "evening  was  and  morning  was," 
admits,  we  think,  of  no  doubt;  the  term  "day" 
alone  may  refer  sometimes  to  an  indefinite  period 
contemporaneous  with  a  single  event;  but  when 
the  individual  parts  of  a  day,  "  evening  and  morn- 
ing "  are  specified,  and  when  a  series  of  such  days 
are  noticed  in  their  numerical  order,  no  analogy  of 
language  admit*  of  our  understanding  the  term  in 
anything  else  than  its  literal  sense.    The  Hebrews 
had  no  other  means  of  expressing  the  civil  day  of 
24  hours  than  as  "  evening,  morning"  (Tj53  3T$f, 
Dan.  viii.  14),  similar  to  the  Greek  mxMlPW, 
and  although  the  alternation  of  light  and  darkness 
lay  at  the  root  of  the  expression,  yet  the  Hebrews 
in  their  use  of  it  no  more  thought  of  those  elements 
than  do  we  when  we  use  the  terms  fortnight  or 
stfnnight ;  in  each  case  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time, 
and  not  the  elements  by  which  that  time  is  calcu- 
lated, is  intended ;  so  that,  without  the  least  incon- 
sistency either  of  language  or  of  reality,  the  expression 
may  be  applied  to  the  days  previous  to  the  creation 
of  the  sun.    The  application  of  the  same  expres- 
sions to  the  events  subsequent  to  the  creation  of 
the  sun,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  word  "  day  "  in 
the  4th  commandment  without  any  indications  that 
it  is  used  in  a  different  sense,  or  in  any  other  than 
the  literal  acceptation  of  Gen.  i.  5  ff.,  confirm  the 
view  above  stated.   The  interpretation  that "  even- 
ing and  morning  "  =  beginning  and  end,  is  opposed 
not  only  to  the  order  in  which  the  words  stand, 
but  to  the  sense  of  the  words  elsewhere. 

5.  The  Hebrews,  though  regarding  creation  as 
the  immediate  act  of  God,  did  not  ignore  the 
evident  fact  that  existing  materials  and  intermediate 
agencies  were  employed  both  then  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent operations  of  nature.  Thus  the  simple 
fact  "  God  created  man"  (Gen.  i.  27)  is  amplified 
by  the  subsequent  notice  of  the  material  substance 
of  which  his  body  was  made  (Gen.  ii.  7) ;  and  so 
also  of  the  animals  (Gen.  i.  24,  ii.  19).  The 
separation  of  sea  and  land,  attributed  in  Gen.  i.  6 
to  the  Divine  fiat,  was  seen  to  involve  the  process  of 
partial  elevations  of  the  earth's  surface  (Ps.  dv.  8, 
"  the  mountains  ascend,  the" valleys  descend ;"  comp. 
Prov.  viii.  25-28).  The  formation  of  clouds  and 
the  supply  of  moisture  to  the  earth,  which  in  Gen. 
i.  7  was  provided  by  the  creation  of  the  firmament, 
was  afterwards  attributed  to  its  true  cause  in  the 
continual  return  of  the  waters  from  the  earth's 
surface  (Eccl.  i.  7).  The  existence  of  the  element 
of  light,  as  distinct  from  the  sun  (Gen.  i.  3,  14 ; 
Job  xxxviii.  19),  has  likewise  been  explained  as  the 
result  of  a  philosophically  correct  view  as  to  the 
nature  of  light ;  more  probably,  however,  it  was 
founded  upon  the  incorrect  view  that  the  light  of 
the  moon  was  independent  of  the  sun. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  earth's  body,  the  Hebrews 
conceived  its  surface  to  be  an  immense  disc,  sup- 
ported like  the  fiat  roof  of  an  Eastern  house  by 
pillars  (Job  ix.  6 ;  Ps.  lxxv.  3),  which  rested  on 
solid  foundations  (Job  xxxviii.  4,  6 ;  Ps.  civ.  5 ; 
Prov.  viii.  29) ;  but  where  those  foundations  were 
on  which  the  "  sockets"  of  the  pillars  rested,  none 
could  tell  (Job  xxxviii.  6).    The  more  philosophical 
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view  of  the  earth  being  suspended  in  free  space  . 
seems  to  be  implied  in  Job  xxvi.  7 ;  nor  is  there 
any  absolute  contradiction  between  this  and  the 
former  view,  as  the  pillars  of  the  earth's  surface 
may  be  conceived  to  have  been  founded  on  the  deep 
bases  of  the  mountains,  which  bases  themselves 
were  unsupported.    Other  passages  (Ps.  xxiv.  2, 
ci xxvi.  6)  seem  to  imply  the  existence  of  a  vast 
subterraneous  ocean ;  the  words,  however,  are 
susceptible  of  the  sense  that  the  earth  was  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  seas  (Hengstenberg,  Comm. 
in  loc.),  and,  that  this  is  the  sense  in  which  they 
are  to  be  accepted,  appears  from  the  converse  ex- 
pression "  water  under  the  earth "  (Ex.  xx.  4). 
which,  as  contrasted  with  "  heaven  above "  and 
"  earth  beneath,"  evidently  implies  the  comparative 
elevation  of  the  three  bodies.    Beneath  the  earth's  ^ 
surface  was  sheol  (VlKC>),  the  hollow  place,  "hell" 
(Num.  xvi.  30;  Deut.'  xxxii.  22;  Job  xi.  8),  the 
house  appointed  for  the  living  "  (Job  xxx.  23),  a 
"land  of  darkness"  (Job  x.  21),  to  which  were 
ascribed  in  poetical  language  gates  (Is.  xxxviii.  10) 
and  bars  (Job  xvii.  16),  and  which  had  its  valleys 
or  deep  places  (Prov.  ix.  18).    It  extended  beneath 
the  sea  (Job  xxvi.  5,  6),  and  was  thus  supposed  to 
be  conterminous  with  the  upper  world. 

II.  Geography.— We  shall  notice  (1)  the  views 
of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the  form  and  size  of  the  earth, 
its  natural  divisions,  and  physical  features;  (2) 
the  countries  into  which  they  divided  it  and  their 
progressive  acquaintance  with  those  countries.  The 
world  in  the  latter  sense  was  sometimes  described 
by  the  poetical  term  tebel  (^OR),  corresponding  to  ' 
the  Greek  otW/teVi)  (Is.  xiv.  21). 

(1.)  In  the  absence  of  positive  statements  we 
have  to  gather  the  views  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the 
form  of  the  earth  from  scattered  allusions,  and 
these  for  the  most  part  in  the  poetical  books 
where  it  is  difficult  to  decide  how  far  the  language 
is  to  be  regarded  as  literal,  and  how  far  as  meta- 
phorical.   There  seem  to  be  traces  of  the  same 
ideas  as  prevailed  among  the  Greeks,  that  the  world 
was  a  disk  (Is.  xl.  22;  the  word  Mn,  circle,  « 
applied  exclusively  to  the  circle  of  the  honaon 
whether  bounded  by  earth,  sea  or  sky),  bordered 
by  the  ocean  (Deut.  xxx.  13 ;  Job  xxvi.  10;  Ps. 
exxxix.  9 ;  Prov.  viii.  27),  with  Jerusalem  as  its  . 
centre  (Ex.  v.  5),  which  was  thus  regarded,  like 
Delphi,  as  the  navel  ("«30;  Jodg.  ix.  37;  Ex. 
xxxviii.  12:  LXX.;  Vulg.),  or,  according  to  ano- 
ther view  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  s.  v.),  the  highest  point 
of  the  world.    The  passages  quoted  in  support  of 
this  view  admit  of  a  different  interpretation  ;  Jeru- 
salem might  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  world, 
not  only  as  the  seat  of  religious  light  and  truth, 
but  to  a  certain  extent  in  a  geographical  sense ;  tor 
Palestine  was  situated  between  the  important  em-  p 
pil  es  of  Assyria  and  Egypt ;  and  not  only  between 
them  but  above  them,  its  elevation  above  the  plains 
on  either  side  contributing  to  the  appearance  of  its 
eentrality.    A  different  view  has  been  gathered 
from  the  expression  "  four  comers"  (HlMS,  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  skirts  of  a  garment),  as  though 
implying  the  quadrangular  shape  of  a  garment 
stretched  oat,  according  to  Eratosthenes  comparison ; 
but  the  term  "  corners  "  may  be  applied  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense  for  the  extreme  ends  of  the  world 
(Job  xxxvii.  3,  xxxviii.  13;  Is.  xi.  12,  xxiv.  16; 
Ex.  vh.  2).    Finally,  it  is  suggested  by  Bahr 
{Symbol^,  i.  170)  that  these  two  views  may  have 
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Men  held  together,  the  former  as  the  actual  and  the 
latter  as  the  symbolical  representation  of  the  earth's 
form.  As  to  the  size  of  the  earth,  the  Hebrews 
had  but  a  very  indefinite  notion ;  in  many  passages 
the  "  earth,"  or  "  whole  earth,"  is  used  as  cc-exten- 
7  aire  with  the  Babylonian  (Is.  xiii.  5,  xiv.  7,  ff., 
xxir.  17),  or  Assyrian  empires  (Is.  x.  14,  xiv.  26, 
xxxvii.  18),  just  as  at  a  later  period  the  Roman 
empire  was  styled  orbis  ttrranm ;  the  "  ends  of  the 
earth"  (DWj5)  in  the  language  of  prophecy  ap- 
plied to  the  nations  on  the  border  of  these  king- 
doms, especially  the  Medes  (Is.  v.  26,  xiii.  5)  in  the 
east,  and  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
in  the  west  (Is.  xli.  5,  9) ;  bat  occasionally  the 
boundary  was  contracted  in  this  latter  direction  to 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  (Is.  xxiv.  16 ; 
Zech.  ix.  10;  Ps.lxxri.8).  Without  unduly  press- 
ing the  language  of  prophecy,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  views  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the  size  of  the  earth 
extended  but  little  beyond  the  nations  with  which 
they  came  in  contact;  its  solidity  is  frequently 
noticed,  its  dimensions  bat  seldom  (Job  xxxviii.  18 ; 
Is.  xiii.  5).  We  shall  presently  trace  the' progress 
of  their  knowledge  in  succeeding  ages. 

The  earth  was  divided  into  four  quarters  or 
regions  corresponding  to  the  four  points  of  the 
compass ;  these  were  described  in  various  ,  ways, 
sometimes  according  to  their  positions  relatively  to 
a  person  feeing  the  east,  before  (DTP),  behind 
frtntj),  the  right  hand  (J»D»),  and  the  left  hand 
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representing  respectively  E.,  W.,  S., 
and  N.  (Job  xxiii.  8,  9) ;  sometimes  relatively  to 
the  sun's  course,  the  rising  (ITIJO),  the  setting 
(jfaD,  Ps.  1. 1),  the  brilliant  quarter  (tilfl,  Ez. 
xl.  24),  and  the  dark  quarter  (ftDV,  Ex.  xxvL  20 ; 
oomp.  the  Greek  fo>oi,  Horn.  77.  xli.  240)  ;  some- 
times as  the  seat  of  the  four  winds  (Ez.  xxxvii.  9) ; 
and  sometimes  according  to  the  physical  cha- 
racteristics, the  tea  (DJ)  for  the  W.  (Gen.  xxviii. 
14),  the  parched  (333)  for  the  S.  (Ex.  xxvii.  9), 
and  the  mountains  (DHfl)  for  the  N.  (Is.  xiii.  4). 
The  north  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  the 
highest  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  in  consequence 
perhaps  of  the  mountain  ranges  which  existed 
there,  and  thus  the  heaviest  part  of  the  earth 
(Job  xxvi.  7).  The  north  was  also  the'  quarter  in 
1  which  the  Hebrew  el-Dorado  lay,  the  land  of  gold 
mines  (Job  xxxvii.  22;  margin;  oomp.  Her.  iii. 
116). 

These  terms  are  very  indistinctly  used  when 
applied  to  special  localities ;  for  we  find  the  north 
assigned  as  the  quarter  of  Assyria  (Jer.  iii.  18), 
Babylonia  (Jer.  ri.  22),  and  the  Euphrates  (Jer. 
xlvi.  10),  and  more  frequently  Media  (Jer.  1.  3 ; 
com  p.  li.  11),  while  the  south  is  especially  repre- 
sented by  Egypt  (Is.  xrx.  6;  Dan.  xi.  5).  The 
Hebrews  were  not  more  exact  in  the  use  of  terms 
descriptive  of  the  physical  features  of  the  earth's 
surface ;  for  instance,  the  same  term  (Q*)  is  applied 
to  the  sea  (Mediterranean),  to  the  lakes  of  Palestine, 
and  to  great  rivers,  such  as  the  Nile  (Is.  rriii.  2), 
and  perhaps  the  Euphrates  (Is.  xxvii.  1) :  mountain 
(Til)  signifies  not  only  high  ranges,  such  as  Sinai  or 
Ararat,  but  an  elevated  region  (Josh.  xi.  16);  river 
(inj)  is  occasionally  applied  to  the  sea  (Jon.  ii.  3  ; 
Ps.  xxiv.  2)  and  to  canals  fed  by  rivers  (Is.  xh'v. 
27).  Their  vocabulary,  however,  was  ample  for 
vol.  i. 


describing  the  special  features  of  the  lands  with 
which  they  were  acquainted,  the  terms  for  the 
different  sorts  of  valleys,  mountains,  rivers,  and 
springs  being  very  numerous  and  expressive.  We 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  adequate  ideas  of 
descriptive  geography  expressed  in  the  directions 
given  to  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  17-20)  and  in  the 
closing  address  of  Moses  (Dent.  viii.  7-9) ;  nor 
less,  with  the  extreme  accuracy  and  the  variety  of 
almost  technical  terms,  with  which  the  boundaries 
of  the  various  tribes  are  described  in  the  book  of 
Joshua,  warranting  the  assumption  that  the  He- 
brews had  acquired  the  art  of  surveying  from  the 
Egyptians  (John,  i.  6,  §104). 

(2.)  We  proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  down  to  the 
period  when  their  distinctive  names  and  ideas  were 
superseded  by  those  of  classical  writers.  The  chief 
source  of  information  open  to  them,  beyond  the 
circle  of  their  own  experience,  was  their  inter- 
course with  the  Phoenician  traders.  While  the  first 
made  them  acquainted  with  the  nations  from  the 
Tigris  to  the  African  desert,  the  second  informed 
them  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  regions 
of  the  north,  and  the  southern  districts  of  Arabia. 
From  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  they  gained 
some  slight  knowledge  of  the  distant  countries  of 
India,  and  perhaps  even  China,* 

Of  the  physical  objects  noticed  we  may  make  the 
following  summary,  omitting  of  coarse  the  details 
of  the  geography  of  Palestine: — 1.  Sean — the 
Mediterranean,  which  was  termed  the  "  great  sea  " 
(Num.  xxxiv.  6),  the  "  sea  of  the  Philistines  "  (Ex. 
xxiii.  31),  and  the  "western  sea"  (Dent.  xi.  24) ; 
the  Red  Sea,  under  the  names  of  the  "  sea  of  Suph," 
sedge  (Ex.  x.  19),  and  the  "Egyptian  sea"  (Is. 
xi.  15);  the  Dead  Sea,  under  the  names  "Salt 
Sea"  (Gen.  xiv.  8),  "Eastern  Sea"  (Joel  ii. 
20),  and  "Sea  of  the  Desert"  (Dent  iv.  49); 
and  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth,  or  Galilee  (Num.  xxxiv. 
11);  2.  Rivers — the  Euphrates,  which  was  spe- 
cifically "the  river"  (Gen.  xxxi.  21),  or  "the 
great  river"  (Deut.  i.  7);  the  Nile,  which  was 
named  either  Tor  (Gen  xli.  1),  or  Sihor  (Josh, 
xiii.  3) ;  the  Tigris,  under  the  name  of  Hiddekel 
(Dan.  x.  4) ;  the  Chebar,  Chaboras,  a  tributary  to 
the  Euphrates  (Ez.  i.  3);  the  Habor,  probably 
the  same,  but  sometimes  identified  with  the  Cha- 
boras that  falls  into  the  Tigris  (2  K.  xvii.  6) ; 
the  river  of  Egypt  (Num.  xxxiv.  5);  and  the 
rivers  of  Damascus,  Abana  (Barada),  and  Pharpar 
(2  K.  v.  12).  For  the  Gihon  and  Pison  (Gen. 
ii.  11,  13),  see  Eden.  3.  Mountains — Ararat  or 
Armenia  (Gen.  viii.  4);  Sinai  (Ex.  xix.  2);  Horeb 
(Ex.  iii.  1);  Hor  (Num.  xx.  22)  near  Petra; 
Lebanon  (Deut.  iii.  25) ;  and  Sephar  (Gen.  x.  30) 
in  Arabia. 

The  distribution  of  the  nations  over  the  face  of 
the  earth  is  systematically  described  in  Gen.  x.,  to 
which  account  subsequent,  though  not  very  import- 
ant, additions  are  made  in  caps.  xxv.  and  xxxvi., 
and  in  the  prophetical  and  historical  books.  Al- 
though the  table  in  Gen.  x.  is  essentially  ethno- 
graphical, yet  the  geographical  element  is  also 
strongly  developed:  the  writer  had  in  his  mind's 
eye  not  only  the  descent  but  the  residence  of  the 
various  nations.  Some  of  the  names  indeed  seem  to 
be  purely  geographical  designations ;  Aram,  for  in- 


*  The  geographical  questions  arising  ont  of  the 
description  of  the  garden  of  Eden  are  discussed  in  a 
separate  article.  [En**.] 
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j  stance,  means'  high  lands ;  Canaan,  loa  lands  ; 
Eber,  the  land  across,  or  beyond;  Sidon,  Jishmg 
station ;  Madai,  central  land  ;  Tarshish,  probably 
conquered;  Mizraitn,  still  more  remarkably  from  its 
dual  form,  the  two  Egypts;  Ophir,  the  rich  land. 
It  has  indeed  been  surmised  that  the  names  of  the 
three  great  divisions  of  the  family  of  Noah  are  also 
in  their  origin  geographical  terms  ;  Japhet,  the 
1  widely  extended  regions  of  the  north  and  west; 
Ham,  the  country  of  the  black  soil,  Egypt;  and 
Shem  the  mountainous  country ;  the  last  is,  how- 
ever, more  than  doubtful. 

In  endeavouring  to  sketch  oat  a  map  of  the 
world,  as  described  in  Gen.  z.,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  in  cases  where  the  names  of  the  races 
have  not  either  originated  in  or  passed  over  to  the 
lands  they  occupied,  the  locality  must  be  more  or 
less  doubtful.  For,  the  migrations  of  the  various 
tribes  in  the  long  lapse  of  ages  led  to  the  transfer  of 
the  name  from  one  district  to  another,  so  that  even 
in  Biblical  geography  the  same  name  may  at  diffe- 
rent periods  indicate  a  widely  different  locality. 
Thus  Magog  in  the  Mosaic  table  may  have  been 
7  located  south  of  the  Caucasus,  and  in  Ezekiel's 
time,  north  of  that  range ;  Gomer  at  the  former 
period  in  Cappadocia,  at  the  latter  in  the  Crimea. 
-Again,  the  terms  may  have  varied  with  the'  extend- 
ing knowledge  of  the  earth's  surface;  Chittim, 
originally  Cyprus,  was  afterwards  applied  to  the 
more  westerly  lands  of  Macedonia  in  the  age  of  the 
Maccabees,  if  not  even  to  Italy  in  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel,  while  Tarshish  may  without  contradiction 
have  been  the  sea-coast  of  Cilicia  in  the  Mosaic 
table,  and  the  coast  of  Spain  in  a  later  age.  Pos- 
sibly a  solution  may  be  found  for  the  occurrence  of 
1  more  than  one  Dedan,  Sheba,  and  Havilah,  in  the 
tact  that  these  names  represent  districts  of  a  certain 
character,  of  which  several  might  exist  in  different 
parts.  From  the  above  remarks  it  will  appear  how 
numerous  are  the  elements  of  uncertainty  introduced 
into  this  subject ;  unanimity  of  opinion  is  almost 
impossible ;  nor  need  it  cause  surprise,  if  even  in 
the  present  work  the  views  of  different  writers  are 
found  at  variance.  The  principle  on  which  the 
following  statement  has  been  compiled  is  this — to 
assign  to  the  Mosaic  table  the  narrowest  limits 
within  which  the  nations  have  been,  according  to 
the  best  authorities,  located,  and  then  to  trace  out, 
as  far  as  our  means  admit,  the  changes  which  those 
nations  experienced  in  Biblical  times.  • 

Commencing  from  the  west,  the  "  isles  of  the 
t*  Gentiles,"  i.  e.  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
/(  ranean  sea,  were  occupied  by  the  Japhetites  in  the 
following  order: — Javan,  the  fonians,  in  parts  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor;  Elishah,  perhaps  the 
Aeolians,  in  the  same  countries ;  Dodanim,  the  Dar- 
dani,  in  Illyricum  ;  Tiras  in  Thrace ;  Kittim,  at 
Citium,  in  Cyprus ;  Ashkenaz  in  Phrygia ;  Gomer 
in  Cappadocia,  and  Tarshish  in  Cilicia.  In  the 
north,  Tubal,  the  Tibareni,  in  Pontus ;  Meshech, 
the  Afoschici  in  Colchis;  Magog,  Qogarene,  in 
northern  Armenia;  Togarmah  in  Armenia;  and 
Madai  in  Media.  The  Hamites  represent  the 
southern  parts  of  the  known  world;  Cush,  pro- 
bably an  appellative  similar  to  the  Greek  Aethiopia, 
applicable  to  all  the  dark  races  of  Arabia  and 
eastern  Africa ;  Mizraim  in  Egypt ;  Phut  in 
Libya ;  Naphtuhim  and  Lehabim,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  west  of  Egypt ;  Caphtorim, 
in  Egypt ;  Casluhim  from  the  Nile  to  the  border 
of  Palestine ;  Pathrusim  in  Egypt ;  Seba  in  Meroe ; 
Sabtah,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  straits  of 


Bab-el-mandeb ;  Havilah,  more  to  the  south ;  and 
Subtechah  in  the  extreme  south,  where  the  So- 
manli  now  live;  Nimrod  in  Babylonia;  Kaamah 
and  Dedan  on  the  south-western  coast  of  the  Per- 
sian gulf.  In  the  central  part  of  the  world  were 
the  Shemites :  Elam,  Elymaist  in  Persia ;  Asshur 
in  Assyria;  Arphaxad,  Arrapachitis,  in  northern 
Assyria;  Lud  in  Lydia;  Aram  in  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  descendants  of  Joktan  in  the 
peninsula  of  Arabia. 

This  sketch  is  filled  up,  as  far  as  regards  northern 
Arabia,  by  a  subsequent  account,  in  cap.  nr.,  of 
the  settlement  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham  by 
Keturah  and  of  Ishmael ;  the  geographical  position 
of  many  is  uncertain ;  but  we  are  acquainted  with 
that  of  the  Midianites  among  the  sons  of  Abraham, 
and  of  Nebaioth,  Nabataea ;  Kedar,  Kedrei  (Pun. 
v.  12) ;  Dumah,  Dumaitha  (Ptol.  v.  19),  among 
the  sons  of  Ishmael.  Some  of  the  names  in  this 
passage  have  a  geographical  origin,  as  Mibsam,  a  ■» 
spice-bearing  land,  Tema,  an  arid  or  southern  land. 
Again,  in  cap.  xxxvi.  we  have  some  particulars 
with  regard  to  the  country  immediately  to  the 
south  of  Palestine,  where  the  aboriginal  Horites, 
the  Troglodytes  of  the  mountainous  districts  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Arabia  Petmea,  were  displaced  by 
the  descendants  of  Esau.  The  narrative  shows  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  this  district,  as  we  have 
the  names  of  various  towns,  Dinhabah,  Bozrah, 
Avitli,  Masrekah,  Rehoboth,  and  Pan,  few  of  which 
have  any  historical  importance.  The  peninsula 
of  Sinai  is  particularly  described  in  the  book  of 
Exodus. 

The  countries,  however,  to  which  historical  in- 
terest attaches  arc  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt.  The 
hereditary  connexion  of  the  Hebrews  with  the 
former  of  these  districts,  and  the  importance  of  the 
dynasties  which  bore  sway  in  it,  make  it  by  far  the 
most  prominent  feature  in  the  map  of  the  ancient 
world ;  its  designation  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is 
Padan-aram,  or  Aram-Naharaim ;  in  the  north  was 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  the  Haran  to  which  Terah 
migrated  ;  in  the  south  was  the  plain  of  Shinar,  and 
the  seat  of  Nimrod 's  capital,  Babel ;  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris  were  the  cities  of  Accad,  Calneh,  Nineveh, 
Calah,  and  Resen;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, Erech  and  Rehoboth  (Gen.  x.  10-12). 
From  the  same  district  issued  the  warlike  expe- 
dition headed  by  the  kings  of  Shinar,  Ellasar, 
Elam,  and  Tidal,  the  object  of  which  apparently 
was  to  open  the  commercial  route  to  the  Aelanibc 
gulf  (Gen.  xiv.),  and  which  succeeded  in  the  tem- 
porary subjection  of  all  the  intervening  nations, 
the  Kephaim  in  Ashteroth-Karnoim  (Bashan),  the 
Zuzim  in  Ham  (between  the  Anion  and  Jabbok), 
the  Kroim  in  Shaveh  (near  the  Anion),  and  the 
district  of  the  Amalekites  (to  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine). It  is,  in  short,  to  the  early  predominance 
of  the  eastern  dynasties  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  few  geographical  details  which  we  possess 
regarding  those  and  the  intervening  districts.  The 
Egyptian  captivity  introduces  to  our  notice  some 
of  the  localities  in  Lower  Egypt,  vis.  the  pro- 
vince of  Goshen,  and  the  towns  Rameses  (Gen. 
xlvii.  11) ;  On,  Heliopolis  (Gen.  xli.  45) ;  Ptthom, 
Patvmusi  (Ex.  i.  11);  and  Migdol,  Magdolml 
XEx.  xiv.  2). 

During  the  period  of  the  Judges  the  Hebrews 
had  no  opportunity  of  advancing  their  knowledge 
of  the  outer  world  ;  but  with  the  extension  of  their 
territory  under  David  and  Solomon,  and  the  com- 
mercial treaties  entered  into  by  the  latter  with  the 
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Phoenicians  in  the  north  and  the  Egyptians  in  the 
iouth,  a  new  era  commenoed.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  information  which  the 
Hebrews  derived  from  the  Phoenicians,  inasmuch 
as  the  general  policy  of  those  enterprising  traders 
was  to  keep  other  nations  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
localities  they  visited ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  from  them  that  the  Hebrews  learned 
the  route  to  Ophir,  by  which  the  trade  with  India 
r  and  South  Africa  was  carried  on,  and  that  they 
also  became  acquainted  with  the  positions  and  pro- 
ductions of  a  great  number  of  regions  comparatively 
unknown.  From  Ez.  xxvii.  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  extended  ideas  of  geography  which  the 
Hebrews  had  obtained:  we  have  notice  of  the 
,  mineral  wealth  of  Spain,  the  dyes  of  the  Aegaean 
Sea,  the  famed  horses  of  Armenia,  the  copper-mines 
of  Colchis,  the  yarns  and  embroideries  of  Assyria, 
the  cutlery  of  South  Arabia,  the  spices  and  precious 
stones  of  the  Yemen,  and  the  caravan  trade  which 
was  carried  on  with  India  through  the  entrepots 
on  the  Persian  Gulf.  As  the  prophet  does  not 
profess  to  give  a  systematical  enumeration  of  the 
places,  but  selects  some  from  each  quarter  of  the 
earth,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  more  infor- 
mation was  obtained  from  that  source.  Whether 
it  was  from  thence  that  the  Hebrews  heard  of 
the  tribes  living  on  the  northern  coasts  of  the 
Euxine — the  Scythians  (Magog),  the  Cimmerians 
Gomer),  and  the  Roxolani  (?),  or  perhaps  Russians 
Rosch,  Ex.  xxxviii.  2,  Hebrew  text),  is  uncertain : 
the  inroad  of  the  northern  hordes,  which  occurred 
"  about  Ezekiel's  time,  may  have  drawn  attention  to 
that  quarter. 

The  progress  of  information  on  the  side  of  Africa 
is  clearly  marked :  the  distinction  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt  is  shown  by  the  application  of 
the  name  Pathros  to  the  former  (Ez.  xxix.  14). 
Memphis,  the  capital  of  lower  Egypt,  is  first  men- 
7  tioned  in  Hosea  (ix.  6)  under  the  name  Moph, 
and  afterwards  frequently  as  Noph  (Is.  xii.  13); 
Thebes,  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  at  a  later 
period,  as  No-Ammon  (Nan.  iii.  8)  and  No  (Jer. 
xlvi.  25) ;  and  the  distant  Syene  (Ez.  xxix.  10). 
Several  other  towns  are  noticed  in  the  Delta ;  Sin, 
Pelusium  (Ez.  xxx.  15) ;  Pibeseth,  Bubastis  (Ez. 
xxx.  17)  ;  Zoan,  Tunis  (Is.  xix.  11);  Tahapanes,  or 
Tahpanhes,  Daphne  (Jer.  ii.  16) ;  JSeliopolis,  under 
the  Hebraised  form  Bethshemesh  (Jer.  xliii.  13) ; 
and,  higher  up  the  Kile,  Hanes,  Heracleopolis  (Is. 
xxx.  4).  The  position  of  certain  nations  seems  to 
have  been  better  ascertained.  Cosh  (Aethiopia) 
was  fixed  immediately  to  the  south  of  Egypt,  where 
Tirhakah  held  sway  with  Napata  for  his  capital 
(2  K.  xix.  9) ;  the  Lubim  (Libyans,  perhaps  rather 
Nubians,  who  may  also  be  noticed  under  the  cor- 
rupted form  Chub,  Ez.  xxx.  5)  appear  as  allies  of 
Egypt;  and  with  them  a  people  not  previously 
noticed,  the  Sukkiims,  the  Troglodytes  of  the 
western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  (2  Chr.  xii.  3) ;  the 
I.udim  and  Phut  are  mentioned  in  the  same  con- 
nexion (Ez.  xxx.  5). 

The  wars  with  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians, 
and  the  captivities  which  followed,  bring  us  back 
again  to  the  geography  of  the  East.  Incidental 
notice  is  taken  of  several  important  places  in  con- 
nexion with  these  events:  the  capital  of  Persia, 
*  Shushan,  Susa  (Dan.  viii.  2);  that  of  Media, 
Achmetha,  Ecbatana  (Ezr.  vi.  2);  Hena,  Ivah, 
and  Sepharvaim,  on  the  Euphrates  (2  K.  xviii.  34) ; 
Carchemish,  Circesium,  on  the  same  river  (Is.  X.  j 
9) ;  Gozan  and  Halah,  on  the  borders  of  Media  | 


'  (2  K.  xvii.  6) }  Kir,  perhaps  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cyrus  (2  K.  xvi,  9).  The  names  of  Persia  (2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  20)  and  India  (Esth.  i.  1)  now  occur:  *" 
whether  the  far-distant  China  is  noticed  at  an 
earlier  period  under  the  name  Sinim  (Is.  xlix.  12) 
admits  of  doubt. 

The  names  of  Greece  and.  Italy  are  hardly  noticed 
in  Hebrew  geography:  the  earliest  notice  of  the 
former,  subsequently  to  Gen.  x.,  occurs  in  Is.  lxvi.  f 
19,  under  the  name  of  Javan  ;  for  the  Javan  in 
Joel  iii.  6  is  probably  in  South  Arabia,  to  which 
we  must  also  refer  Ez.  xxvii.  13,  and  Zech.  ix.  13. 
In  Dan.  viii.  21,  the  term  definitely  applies 
to  Greece,  whereas  in  Is.  lxvi.  it  is  indefinitely 
used  for  the  Greek  settlements.  If  Italy  is  de- 
scribed at  all,  it  is  under  the  name  Chittim  (Dan. 
xi.  30). 

In  the  Maccabaean  era  the  classical  names  came 
into  common  use :  Crete,  Sparta,  Delos,  Sicyon,  * 
Caria,  Cilicia,  and  other  familiar  names  are  noticed 
(1  Mace  x.  67,  xi.  14,  xv.  23) ;  Asia,  in  a  re- 
stricted sense,  as  =  the  Syrian  empire  (1  Mace.  viii. 
6) ;  Hispania  and  Rome  (1  Mace.  viii.  1-3).  Hence- 
forward the  geography  of  the  Bible,  as  far  as  foreign 
lands  are  concerned,  is  absorbed  in  the  wider  field 
of  classical  geography.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  the  use  of  classical  designations  in  our 
Authorized  Version  is  in  many  instances  a  departure  1 
from  the  Hebrew  text :  for  instance,  Mesopotamia 
stands  for  Aram-Naharaim  (Gen.  xxiv.  10) ; 
Ethiopia  for  Cush  (2  K.  xix  9) ;  the  Chaldaeans 
for  Chasdim  (Job  i.  17) ;  Graecia  for  Javan  (Dan. 
viii.  21) ;  Egypt  for  Mizraim  (Gen.  xiii.  10) ; 
Armenia  for  Ararat  (2  K.  xix.  37);  Assyria  for 
Asshur  (Gen.  ii.14) ;  Idumaea  for  Edom  (Is.  xxxiv. 
5):  and  Syria  for  Aram.  Arabia,  it  may  be  observed, 
does  occur  as  an  original  Hebrew  name  in  the  later  » 
books  (Is.  xxi.  13),  but  probably  in  a  restricted  sense 
as  applicable  to  a  single  tribe.  [VV.  L.  B.] 

EARTHENWARE.  [Pottery.] 

EARTHQUAKE  (tyP).  Earthquakes,  more 
or  less  violent,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  f 
Palestine,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  numerous  ' 
traces  of  volcanic  agency  visible  in  the  features  of 
that  country.  The  recorded  instances,  however, 
are  but  few ;  the  most  remarkable  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Uzziah  (Am.  i.  1 ;  Zech.  xiv.  5),  which 
Josephus  (Ant.  ix.  10,  §4)  connected  with  the 
sacrilege  and  consequent  punishment  of  that  mo- 
narch (2  Chr.  xxvi.  16  ff.).  From  Zech.  xiv.  4  we 
are  led  to  infer  that  a  great  convulsion  took  place 
at  this  time  in  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  mountain  » 
being  split  so  as  to  leave  a  valley  between  its  sum- 
mits. Josephus  records  something  of  the  sort,  but 
his  account  is  by  no  means  clear,  for  his  words 
(tou  tpovs  airofl|icryin»ai  to  fifuev  rov  «ot4  tV 
Siffiv)  can  hardly  mean  the  western  half  of  the 
mountain,  as  Whiston  seems  to  think,  but  the  half 
of  the  western  mountain,  i.  e.,  of  the  Mount  of 
Evil  Counsel,  though  it  is  not  clear  why  this 
height  particularly  should  be  termed  the  western 
mountain.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  two 
accounts  have  the  same  foundation,  and  that  the 
Mount  of  Olives  was  really  affected  by  the  earth- 
quake. Hitzig  (Comm.  in  Zech.)  suggests  that 
the  name  TYlft&D,  "  corruption,"  may  have  origi- 
nated at  this  time,  the  rolling  down  of  the  side  of 
the  hill,  as  described  by  Josephus,  entitling  it  to  be 
I  described  as  the  destroying  mountain,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  term  occurs  in  Jer.  li.  26.  An  earth* 
<  2  H  2 
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quake  occurred  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  cruci- 
fixion (Matt,  xxvii.  51-54),  which  may  be  deemed 
miraculous  rather  from  the  conjunction  of  circum- 
stances than  from  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon 
itself,  for  it  is  described  in  the  usual  terms  (4  yn 
inlatij).  Josephus  {Ant.  xv.  5,  §2)  records  a 
very  violent  earthquake,  that  occurred  B.O.  31,  in 
which  10,000  people  perished.  Earthquakes  an 
not  on  frequently  accompanied  by  fissures  of  the 
earth's  surface;  instances  of  this  are  recorded  in 
connexion  with  the  destruction  of  Korah  and  his 
company  (Num.  xvi.  32 ;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  3, 
§8),  and  at  the  time  of  our  Lord  s  death  (Matt, 
xxvii.  51);  the  former  may  be  paralleled  by  a 
similar  occurrence  at  Oppido  in  Calabrn  A.D.  1788, 
where  the  earth  opened  to  the  extent  of  500,  and  a 
depth  of  more  than  200  feet:  and  again  by  the 
sinking  of  the  bed  of  the  Tagus  at'  Lisbon,  in  which 
the  quay  was  swallowed  up  (  Pfeif,  SchBpftmgsgesch. 
p.  115).  These  depressions  are  sometimes  on  a 
very  large  scale;  the  subsidence  of  the  valley  of 
Siddim  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea 
may  be  attributed  to  an  earthquake ;  similar  de- 
pressions have  occurred  in  many  districts,  the  most 
remarkable  being  the  submersion  and  subsequent 
re-elevation  of  the  temple  of  Serapis  at  Puteoll. 
The  frequency  of  earthquakes  about  the  Dead  Sea  is 
testified  in  the  name  Bela  (Gen.  xiv.  2;  comp. 
Jerome  ad  Is.  xv.).  Darkness  is  frequently  a  con- 
comitant of  earthquake.  [Darkness.]  The  awe, 
which  an  earthquake  never  fails  to  inspire,  "  con- 
veying the  idea  of  some  universal  and  unlimited 
danger"  (Humboldt's  Kotmos,  i.  212),  rendered  it 
a  fitting  token  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah  (1  K. 
xfx.  11);  hence  it  is  frequently  noticed  in  con- 
nexion with  His  appearance  (Judg.  v.  4 ;  2  Sam. 
xxii.  8 ;  Ps.  lxxvii.  18,  xcvli.  4,  civ.  32 ;  Am. 
viii.  8  ;  Hab.  hi.  10).  [W.  L.  B.} 

EAST  (D*lj5;  mjO).  The  Hebrew  terms, 
descriptive  of  the  east,  differ  in  idea,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  application ;  (1)  kedem  properly 
means  that  which  is  before  or  in  front  of  a  person, 
and  was  applied  to  the  east  from  the  custom  of 
turning  in  that  direction  when  describing  the 
points  of  the  compass,  before,  behind,  the  right  and 
the  left,  representing  respectively  E.,  W.,  S.,  and  N. 
(Job  xxiii.  8,  9) ;  (2)  mizrach  means  the  place  of 
the  sun's  riling,  and  strictly  answers  to  the  Greek 
&varo\4  and  the  Latin  orient  •  sometimes  the  full 
expression  CDErTl^D  is  used  (Judg.  xl.  18; 
Is.  xli.  25),  and  sometimes  kedem  and  mizrach  are 
used  together  (e.g.  Ex.  xxvii.  13;  Josh.  xix.  12), 
which  is  after  all  not  so  tautologous  as  it  appears  to 
be  in  onr  translation  "  on  the  east  side  eastward." 
Bearing  in  mind  this  etymological  distinction,  it  is 
natural  that  kedem  should  be  used  when  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world  are  described  (as  in  Gen.  xiii. 
14,  xxviii.  M  ;  Job  xxiii.  8,  9 ;  Ex.  xlvii.  18  ff.), 
and  mizraah  when  the  east  is  only  distinguished 
from  the  west  (Josh.  xi.  3  ;  Ps.  1.  1,  ciii.  12,  cxiii. 
3 ;  Zech.  viii.  7),  or  from  some  other  one  quarter 
(Dan.  viii.  9,  xi.  44 ;  Am.  viii.  12) ;  exceptions  to 
this  usage  occur  in  Ps.  cvii.  3,  and  Is.  xliii.  5, 
each,  however,  admitting  of  explanation.  Again, 
kedem  is  used  in  a  strictly  geographical  sense  to 
describe  a  spot  or  country  immediately  before 
another  in  an  easterly  direction ;  hence  it  occurs  in 
such  passages  as  Gen.  ii.  8,  iii.  24,  xi.  2,  xiii.  11, 
xxv.  6  ;  and  hence  the  subsequent  application  of  the 
term,  as  a  proper  name  (Gen.  xxv.  6,  eastward. 


EBAL 

unto  the  land  of  Kedem),  to  the  lands  lying  imme- 
diately eastward  of  Palestine,  viz.  Arabia,  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Babylonia  [Bene-kedem]  ;  on  the  other 
hand  mizrach  is  used  of  the  far  east  with  a  less  de- 
finite signification  (Is.  xli.  2,  25,  xliii.  5,  xlvi.  11). 
In  describing  aspect  or  direction  the  terms  are  used 
indifferently  (compare  kedem  in  Lev.  i.  16,  and  Josh, 
vii.  2  with  mizrach  in  2  Chr.  v.  12,  and  1  Chr.  v. 
10).  The  east  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as 
symbolical  of  distance  (Is.  xlvi.  11),  as  the  land 
stretched  out  in  these  directions  without  any  known 
limit.  In  Is.  ii .  6  i  t  appears  as  the  seat  of  witchery 
and  similar  arts  (comp.  Job  xv.  2);  the  correct 
text  may,  however,  be  DDpD,  which  gives  a  better 
sense  (Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  1193).  In  the  LXX. 
sVaToXaf  is  used  both  for  kedem  and  mizrach.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  expression  is,  with  but 
few  exceptions  (Dan.  viii.  9  ;  Rev.  xxi.  13;  comp. 
vii.  2,  xvi.  12,  from  which  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  St.  John's  usage  to  insert  ijXfoi/),  iraroXal 
(Matt.  ii.  1,  viii.  11,  xxiv.  27;  Luke  xiii.  29), 
and  not  AraroX^.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  St. 
Matthew  would  use  the  two  terms  indifferently  in 
succeeding  verses  (ii.  1,  2),  particularly  as  he  adds 
the  article  to  AwroX^,  which  is  invariably  absent 
in  other  cases  (cf.  Rev.  xxi.  13).  He  seems  to 
imply  a  deBniteness  in  the  locality — that  it  was  the 
country  called  Dip,  or  AraroX^  (comp.  the  mo- 
dern Anatolia)  as  distinct  from  the  quarter  or  point 
of  the  compass  (araroXaf)  in  which  it  lay.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  it  may  be  noticed  that  in  the  only 
passage  where  the  article  is  prefixed  to  kedem  (Gen. 
x.  30),  the  term  is  used  for  a  definite  and  restricted 
locality,  namely,  Southern  Arabia,     [W.  L.  B.] 

EASTEB  {ilrrxa ;  pascha).  The  occurrence 
of  this  word  in  the  A.  V.  of  Acts  xii.  4 — "  Intend- 
ing after  Easter  to  bring  him  forth  to  the  people  " 
— is  chiefly  noticeable  as  an  example  of  the  want  of 
consistency  in  the  translators.  In  the  earlier  Eng- 
lish versions  Easter  had  been  frequently  used  as  the 
translation  of  ttaaya.  At  the  last  revision  Pass- 
over was  substituted  in  all  passages  but  this.  It 
would  seem  from  this,  and  from  the  use  of  such 
words  as  "jobbers  of  churches"  (Acts  xix.  37), 
"town-clerk"  (xix.  35),  "Serjeants"  (xvi.  35), 
"deputy"  (xiii.  7,  &c.),  as  if  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  translator 
who  acted  on  the  principle  of  choosing,  not  the 
most  correct,  but  the  most  familiar  equivalents. 
(Comp.  Trench,  On  the  Authorised  Version  of  the 
N.  T.  p.  21).  For  all  that  regards  the  nature  and 
celebration  of  the  Feast  thus  translated,  see  Pass- 
over. [E.  H.  P.] 

EAST  WIND.  [Winds.] 

EUAL,  MOUNT  friy  "HI ;  tpot  Teu$i\  ; 
Joseph.  rijScfXor ;  Mens  ffebal),  a  mount  in  the 
promised  land,  on  which,  according  to  the  command 
of  Moses,  the  Israelites  were,  after  their  entrance  on 
the  promised  land,  to  "  put "  the  curse  which  should 
fall  upon  them  if  they  disobeyed  the  commandments 
of  Jehovah.  The  blessing  consequent  on  obedience 
was  to  be  similarly  localised  on  Mount  Gerizim 
(Deut.  xi.  26-29).  This  was  to  be  accomplished 
by  a  ceremonial  in  which  half  the  tribes  stood  on 
the  one  mount  and  half  on  the  other;  those  on 
Gerizim  responding  to  and  affirming  blessings,  those 
on  Ebal  curses,  as  pronounced  by  the  I-evites,  who 
remained  with  the  ark  in  the  centre  of  the  interval 
(comp.  Deut.  xxvii.  1 1-26  with  Josh.  riii.  30-35, 
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with  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §44,  and  with  the  comment* 
of  the  Talmud  (Soto,  vii.  §5),  quoted  in  Herxheima's 
Pentateuch).  But  notwithstanding  the  ban  thus 
apparently  laid  on  Kbal,  it  was  further  appointed 
t»  be  the  site  of  the  first  great  altar  to  be  erected 
t  to  Jehovah ;  an  altar  of  Urge  unhewn  stones  plas- 
tered with  lime  and  inscribed  with  the  words  of 
the  law  (Deut.  xxvii.  2-3).  On  this  altar  peace- 
offerings  were  to  be  offered,  and  round  if  a  sacrificial 
feast  was  to  take  place,  with  other  rejoicings  (ver. 
6,  7).  Scholars  disagree  as  to  whether  there  were 
to  be  two  erections — a  kind  of  cromlech  and  an 
altar— or  an  altar  only,  with  the  law  inscribed  on 
its  stones.  The  latter  was  the  view  of  Josephus 
(Ant.  iv.  8,  §44,  v.  1,  §19),  the  former  is  unhesi- 
tatingly adopted  by  the  latest  commentator  (Keil, 
on  Josh.  viii.  32).  The  words  themselves  may  per- 
haps bear  either  sense. 

The  terms  of  Hoses'  injunction  seem  to  infer 
that  no  delay  was  to  take  place  in  carrying  out 
this  symbolical  transaction.  It  was  to  be  "  on 
the  day"  that  Jordan  was  crossed  (xxvii.  2),  before 
they  "  went  in  unto  the  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey"  (ver.  3).  And  accordingly  Joshua 
appears  to  have  seized  the  earliest  practicable  mo- 
ment, after  the  pressing  affairs  of  the  siege  of 
Jericho,  the  execution  of  Achan,  and  the  destruction 
of  Ai  had  been  despatched,  to  carry  out  the  com- 
mand (Josh.  viii.  30-35).  After  this  Ebal  appears 
no  more  in  the  sacred  story. 

The  question  now  arises,  where  were  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  situated  ?  The  all  but  unanimous  reply  to 
this  is,  that  they  are  the  mounts  which  form  the 
7  sides  of  the  fertile  valley  in  which  lies  Nablis,  the 
ancient  Shechem — Ebal  on  the  north  and  Gerizim 
on  the  south. 

(1)  It  is  plain  from  the  passages  already  quoted 
that  they  were  situated  near  together,  with  a  valley 
between. 

(2)  Gerizim  was  very  near  Shechem  (Judg.  ix. 
7),  and  in  Joseph  as' 8  time  their  names  appear  to 
have  been  attached  to  the  mounts,  which  were  then, 
as  now,  Ebal  on  the  north  and  Gerizim  on  the 
south.  Since  that  they  have  been  mentioned  by 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  (Asher,  i.  66),  and  Sir  John 
Maundeville,  and  among  modem  travellers  by 
Maundrell  (Mod.  Trav.  432). 

The  main  impediment  to  our  entire  reception  of 
this  view  rests  in  the  terms  of  the  first  mention 
•f  the  place  by  Moses  in  Deut  xi.  30:  A.  V.  "  Are 
they  not  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  by  the  way 
where  the  sun  goeth  down,  in  the  land  of  the 
Canaanites,  which  dwell  in  the*  champaign  over 
against  Gilgal,  beside  the  plains  of  Moreh?"  Here 
the  mention  of  Gilgal,  which  was  in  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  near  Jericho,  of  the  valley  itself  (Arabah, 
mistranslated  here  only,  "  champaign  "),  and  of  the 
Canaanites  who  dwelt  there,  and  also  the  other 
terms  of  the  injunction  of  Moses,  as  already  noticed, 
seem  to  imply  that  Ebal  and  Gerizim  were  in  the 
T  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Jericho.  And  this  is 
strengthened  by  the  narrative  of  Joshua,  who  ap- 
pears to  hare  carried  out  the  prescribed  ceremonial 
on  the  mounts  while  his  camp  was  at  Gilgal  (corap. 
vii.  2,  ix.  6),  and  before  he  had  (at  least  before  any 
account  of  his  having)  made  his  way  so  far  into 
the  interior  of  the  country  as  Shechem. 

This  is  the  view  taken  by  Eusebius  (Onomasticon, 
TejSdA).  He  does  not  quote  the  passage  in  Deut., 
but  seems  to  be  led  to  his  opinion  rather  by  the 
difficulty  of  the  mountains  at  Shechem  being  too 
far  apart  to  admit  of  the  blessings  and  cursings 
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being  heard,  and  also  by  his  desire  to  contradict 
the  Samaritans;  add  to  this  that  he  speaks  from 
no  personal  knowledge,  but  simply  from  hearsay 
(\4ytrat),  as  to  the  existence  of  two  such  hills  in 
the  Jordan  valley.  The  notice  of  Eusebius  is  merely 
translated  by  Jerome,  with  a  shade  more  of  ani- 
mosity to  the  Samaritans  (vehementer  errant),  and 
expression  of  difficulty  as  to  the  distance,  but  with- 
out any  additional  information.  Procopius  and 
Epiphanius  also  followed  Eusebius,  but  their  mis- 
takes have  been  disposed  of  by  Reland  (Pal.  503-4 ; 
MisoeU.  129-133). 

With  regard  to  the  passage  in  Deut.,  it  will 
perhaps  assume  a  different  aspect  on  examination. 
(1)  Moses  is  represented  as  speaking  from  the  east 
side  of  the  Jordan,  before  anything  was  known  ot 
the  country  on  the  west,  beyond  the  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  spies,  and  when  everything  there  was 
wrapped  in  mystery,  and  localities  and  distances 
had  not  assumed  their  due  proportions.  (2)  A 
closer  rendering  of  the  verse  is  as  follows:  "Are 
they  not  on  the  other  side  the  Jordan,  beyond  — 
('TTIK,  the  word  rendered  '<  the  backtide  of  the 
desert,"  in  Ex.  Hi.  1) — the  way  of  the  sunset,  in  the 
land  of  the  Canaanite  who  dwells  in  the  Arabah 
over  against  Gilgal,  near  the  terebinths  of  Moreh." 
If  this  rendering  is  correct,  a  great  part  of.  the 
difficulty  has  disappeared.  Gilgal  no  longer  marks 
the  site  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  but  of  the  dwelling 
of  the  Canaanites,  who  were,  it  is  true,  the  first  to 
encounter  the  Israelites  on  the  other  side  the  river, 
in  their  native  lowlands,  but  who,  we  hare  it  ac- 
tually on  record,  were  both  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xii.  6)  and  of  the  conquest  (Josh.  rvii.  18) 
located  about  Shechem.  The  word  now  rendered 
"  beyond  "  is  not  represented  at  all  in  the  A.  V., 
and  it  certainly  throws  the  locality  much  further 
back ;  and  lastly  there  is'  the  striking  landmark  of 
the  trees  of  Moreh,  which  were  standing  by  She- 
chem when  Abraham  first  entered  the  land,  and 
whose  name  probably  survived  in  Morthia,  or  Ma- 
mortha,  a  name  of  Shechem  found  on  coins  of  the 
Roman  period  (Reland,  Mucell.  137,  9). 

In  accordance  with  this  is  the  addition  in  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  after  the  words  "  the  tere- 
binths of  Moreh,"  at  the  end  of  Deut.  xi.  30,  of  the 
words  "  over  against  Shechem."  This  addition  is 
the  more  credible  because  there  is  not,  as  in  the 
case  noticed  afterwards,  any  apparent  motive  for  it. 
If  this  interpretation  be  accepted,  the  next  verse 
(31)  gains  a  fresh  force: — "  For  ye  shall  pass  over 
Jordan  [not  only  to  meet  the  Canaanites  imme- 
diately on  the  other  side,  but]  to  go  in  to  possess 
the  land  [the  whole  of  the  country,  even  the  heart 
of  it,  where  these  mounts  are  situated  (glancing 
back  to  ver.  29)],  the  land  which  Jehovah  your 
God  giveth  you ;  and  ye  shall  possess  it,  and  dwell 
therein."  And  it  may  also  be  asked  whether  the 
significance  of  the  whole  solemn  ceremonial  of  the 
blessing  and  cursing  is  not  missed  if  we  understand 
it  as  taking  place  directly  a  footing  had  been  ob- 
tained on  the  outskirts  of  the  country,  and  not  as 
acted  in  the  heart  of  the  conquered  land,  in  its 
most  prominent  natural  position,  and  close  to  its 
oldest  city — Shechem. 

This  is  evidently  the  view  taken  by  Josephus. 
His  statement  (Ant.  v.  1,  §19)  is  that  it  took  place 
after  the  subjugation  of  the  country  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Tabernacle  at  Shiloh.  Be  has  no 
misgivings  as  to  the  situation  of  the  mountains.  They 
were  at  Shechem  (M  iiKlpuv),  and  from  thence, 
after  the  ceremony,  the  people  returned  to  Shiloh. 
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The  narrative  of  Joshua  ia  more  puzzling.  But 
even  with  regard  to  this  something  may  be  said. 
It  trill  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  book  contains 
no  account  of  the  conquest  of  the  centre  of  the 
country,  of  those  portions  which  were  afterwards 
the  mountain  of  Ephraim,  Esdraelon,  or  Galilee. 
We  lose  Joshua  at  Gilgal,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
south,  to  find  him  again  suddenly  at  the  waters  of 
Merom  in  the  extreme  north  (x.  43,  xi.  7).  Of  his 
intermediate  proceedings  the  only  record  that  seems 
to  have  escaped  is  the  fragment  contained  in  viii. 
30-35.  Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  some  doubt 
is  thrown  on  this  fragment  by  its  omission  in  both 
the  Vat.  and  Alex.  MSS.  of  the  LXX. 

The  distance  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  from  each 
other  is  not  such  a  stumbling-block  to  us  as  it  was 
to  Eusebius;  though  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  he  and  Jerome  should  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  distance  to  which  the  voice  will  travel  in  the 
clear  elastic  atmosphere  of  the  East.  Prof.  Stanley 
lias  given  some  instances  of  this  (S.  $  P.  13); 
others  equally  remarkable  were  observed  by  the 
writer ;  and  he  has  been  informed  by  a  gentleman 
long  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  that  a  voice  can 
be  heard  without  difficulty  across  the  valley  sepa- 
rating the  two  spots  in  question  (see  also  Bonar, 
371). 

It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  most  serious 
variations  between  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Samaritan  text,  is  in  reference  to 
Ebal  and  Gerizim.  In  Deut.  xxvii.  4,  the  Sama- 
ritan has  Gerizim,  while  the  Hebrew  (as  in  A.  V.) 
has  Ebal,  as  the  mount  on  which  the  altar  to  Je- 
hovah, and  the  inscription  of  the  law  were  to  be 
erected.  Upon  this  basis  they  ground  the  sanctity 
of  Gerizim  and  the  authenticity  of  the  temple  and 
holy  place,  which  did  exist  and  still  exist  there. 
The  arguments  upon  this  difficult  and  hopeless 
question  will  be  found  in  Kennicott  (Dissert.  2.), 
and  in  the  reply  of  Verschuir  (Leovard.  1775; 
quoted  by  Gesenius  de  Pent.  Sam.  61).  Two 
points  may  merely  be  glanced  at  here  which  have 
apparently  escaped  notice.  1.  Both  agree  that 
Ebal  was  the  mount  on  which  the  cursings  were  to 
rest,  Gerizim  that  for  the  blessings.  It  appears 
inconsistent,  that  Ebal,  the  mount  of  cursing, 
should  be  the  site  of  the  altar  and  the  record 
of  the  law,  while  Gerizim,  the  mount  of  bless- 
ing, should  remain  unoccupied  by  sanctuary  of 
any  kind.  2.  Taking  into  account  the  known  pre- 
dilection of  Orientals  for  ancient  sites  on  which  to 
fix  their  sanctuaries,  it  is  more  easy  to  believe  (in 
the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary)  that 
in  building  their  temple  on  Gerizim,  the  Sama- 
ritans were  making  use  of  a  spot  already  enjoying 
a  reputation  for  sanctity,  than  that  they  built  on  a 
place  upon  which  the  curse  was  laid  in  the  records 
which  Uiey  received  equally  with  the  Jews.  Thus 
the  very  fact  of  the  occupation  of  Gerizim  by  the 
Samaritans  would  seem  an  argument  for  its  original 
sanctity. 

Ebal  is  rarely  ascended  by  travellers,  and  we  are 
therefore  in  ignorance  as  to  how  far  the  question 
may  be  affected  by  remains  of  ancient  buildings 
thereon.  That  such  remains  do  exist  is  certain, 
even  from  the  very  meagre  accounts  published 
(Bartlett,  Walks  about  Jerusalem,  App.  251,  2  ; 
and  Narrative  of  Rev.  J.  Mills  in  Trans.  Pal.  Ar- 
chaeol.  Assoc.  1855),  while  the  mountain  is  evi- 
dently of  such  extent  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  still  to  discover. 

The  report  of  the  old  travellers  was  that  Ebal 
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was  more  barren  than  Gerizim  (see  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  &c.),  but  this  opinion  probably  arose  from 
a  belief  in  the  effects  of  the  curse  mentioned  above. 
At  any  rate  it  is  not  borne  out  by  the  latest  ac- 
counts, according  to  which  there  is  little  or  no  per- 
ceptible difference.  Both  mountains  are  terraced, 
and  Ebal  is  **  occupied  from  bottom  to  top  by 
beautiful  gardens"  (Mills;  see  also  Porter,  Hand- 
book, 332).  The  (lopes  of  Ebal  towards  the  valley 
appear  to  be  steeper  than  those  of  Gerizim  (Wilson, 
45,  7 1).  It  is  also  the  higher  mountain  of  the  two. 
There  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  measurements, 
but  the  following  are  the  results  of  the  latest  ob- 
servations (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  178). 
NdbUU,  above  sea,  1672  ft. 

Gerizim  do.  2600  „..  above  NablQs,  918  ft. 
Ebal        do.  about  2700  „  ..        do.       1028  „ 

According  to  Wilson  (Lands,  ii.  71, — but  see 
Rob.  ii.  277,  280,  note)  it  is  sufficiently  high  to 
shut  out  Hermon  from  the  highest  point  of  Ge- 
rizim. The  structure  of  Gerizim  is  nummulitic 
limestone  with  occasional  outcrops  of  igneous  rock 
(Poole,  in  Oeogr.  Journ.  xxvi.  56),  and  that  of 
Ebal  is  probably  similar.  At  its  base  above  the 
valley  of  Nablfls  are  numerous  eaves  and  sepulchral 
excavations.  The  modern  name  of  Ebal  is  Sitti  Sa- 
lamiyah,  from  a  Mohammedan  female  saint,  whose 
tomb  is  standing  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  ridge,  a 
little  before  the  highest  point  is  reached  (Wilson, 
71,  note).  By  others,  however,  it  is  reported  to 
be  called '  Imid-ed-Deen, "  the  pillar  of  the  religion  " 
(Stanley,  238,  note).  The  tomb  of  another  saint 
called  Amid  is  also  shown  (Ritter,  641),  with 
whom  the  latter  name  may  have  some  connexion.  On 
the  south-east  shoulder  is  a  ruined  site  bearing  the 
namcof'jls*ar(Rob.  iii.  132).  [Stchab.]  [G.] 

E'BED,  1.  Onj7  =  "  slave;"  but  many  MSS., 
and  the  Syr.  and  Arab.  Versions,  have  *13}7,  Ebeb  ; 
'I«j34A ;  Alex.  'A04S ;  Ebed  and  Obed),  father  of 
Gaal,  who  with  his  brethren  assisted  the  men  of 
Shechem  in  their  revolt  against  Abimelech  (Judg. 
ix.  26,  28,  30,  31,  35). 

2.  ("lMf;  'C1040 ;  Alex.  'n0t>;  Abed),  son  of 
Jonathan ;  one  of  the  Bene-Adin  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  6).  In  1  Esdras  the 
name  is  given  Obeth. 

It  would  add  greatly  to  the  force  of  many 
passages  in  the  0.  T.  if  the  word  "  slave "  or 
"  bondman"  were  appropriated  to  the  Hebrew  term 
Ebed, while  "servant,"  "attendant,"  or  "minister," 
were  used  to  translate  Na'ar,  Mesharet,  &c.  In 
the  addresses  of  subjects  to  a  ruler,  the  Oriental 
character  of  the  transaction  would  come  home  to 
us  at  once  if  we  read  "  what  saith  my  lord  to  his 
slave" — the  very  form  still  in  use  in  the  East,  and 
familiar  to  us  all  in  the  Arabian  Sights  and  other 
Oriental  works — instead  of  "  his  servant."  [G.] 

E'BED-ME'LECH  (T^On^H ;  'APSt/i^x . 
Abdemclcch),  an  Aethiopian  eunucn  in  the  service 
of  king  Zedekiah,  through  whose  interference  Jere- 
miah was  released  from  prison,  and  who  was  on 
that  account  preserved  from  harm  at  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxviii.  7  ff.,  xxxix.  15  ff.).  His 
name  seems  to  bean  official  title =  King's  slave,  i.e. 
minister. 

EBEN-E'ZEB  ("Ityn*  J3K,  "  the  stone  of 

•  For  a  peculiarity  in  the  Hebrew  name  in  iv.  1 
— the  definite  article  to  both  words — see  Ewald, 
Atirfiihrl.  Lcbrb.  §290  d. 
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oelp;"  'AjStWfep;  Joseph,  \l6os  la%vp6f,  lapis  | 
Adjutorii),  a  stone  set  up  by  Samuel  after  a  signal  de-  > 
feat  of  the  Philistines,  as  a  memorial  of  the  "  help" 
receivedon  the  occasion  from  Jehovah  (1  Sam.vii. 
"  He  called  the  name  of  it  Ebenezer,  saying, '  hitherto 
hath  Jehovah  helped  us  "'  (azaranu,  1J"Sttjj).  Its 
position  is  carefully  denned  as  between  Mizi'EH — 
"  the  watch-tower,"  one  of  the  conspicuous  emi- 
nences a  few  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem — and  Shen, 
"  the  tooth  "  or  "  crag."  Neither  of  these  point), 
however,  have  been  identified  with  any  certainty — 
the  latter  not  at  all.  According  to  Josephus's 
record  of  the  transaction  (Ant.  vi.  2,  2),  the  stone 
was  erected  to  mark  the  limit  of  the  victory,  a  spot 
which  he  calls  Korraia,  but  in  the  Hebrew  Beth- 
car.  It  is  remarkable  that  of  the  occurrences 
of  the  name  Eben-ezer,  two  (1  Sam.  iv.  1,  v.  1) 
are  found  in  the  order  of  the  narrative  before 
the  place  received  its  title.  But  this  would  not 
unnaturally  happen  in  a  record  written  after  the 
event,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  spot  so  noted  as 
Eben-ezer  must  have  been.  [G.] ' 

EBEB  CO});  *E/3«p,  *E/J*f>;  Heber),  son  of 
Salah,  and  great-grandson  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  24  ; 
1  Chr.  i.  19).  For  confusion  between  Eber  and 
Heber  see  Heber  ;  and  for  the  factitious  importance 
attached  to  this  patriarch,  and  based  upon  Gen.  x. 
21,  Num.  iriv.  24,  see  Hebrew.       [T.  E.  B.] 

EBI'ASAPH  (*|D»?K ;  "A/3«i<rd>  and  'A0i- 
ainp  ;  Abiasaph),  a  Kchathit*  Levite  of  the  family 
of  Korah,  one  of  the  forefathers  of  the  prophet  Sa- 
muel and  of  Heraan  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  23, 37). 
The  same  man  is  probably  intended  in  ix.  19.  The 
name  appears  also  to  be  identical  with  Abiasaph 
(which  see),  and  in  one  passage  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  1)  to 
be  abbreviated  to  Asaph. 

EBONY  (flizoonwt,  D\J3i1),  a  dark  very  hard 
kind  of  wood,  mentioned  only  in  Ez.  xxvii.  15,  as 
brought  with  ivory  to  Tyre  by  the  men  of  Dedan. 
It  is  the  timber  of  the  Diospyros  ebenum,  Linn., 
and  is  found  both  in  Aethiopia  and  India,  though 
Virgil  (Qeorg.  ii.  115)  says 

 "  sola  India  nigrum 

Pert  ebenum." 
It  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients:  see 
Theophr.  Hut.  PI.  iv.  5 ;  Plin.  H.  N.,  vi.  30,  §35, 
xii.  4,  §8, 9.  There  is  an  affinity  between  Habenim 
and  Oben  or  Eben,  a  stone.  Hence  perhaps  Ha- 
benim in  the  above  passage  may  have  the  force  of 
"  stony  wood,"  •'.  e.  as  hard  as  stone,  lithoxyle, 
Germ.  Steinhoh.  The  Semitic  word  is  the  origin 
of  the  Greek  ffitvos,  and  the  Latin  ebenum,  and 
it  has  come  back  into  the  Arabic  and  Persian 

jj^-jijj    jjijjkji   with  its  Greek  termination. 

The  Hebrew  use  of  the  plural  arose  from  the  fact 
that  this  wood  was  exported  cut  into  logs  (comp. 
<pi\ayyts  i&ivov,  in  Herod,  iii.  97).  The  fine 
.  black  ebony  of  commerce  is  imported  from  Mauritius 
and  the  East  Indies.  Other,  but  inferior,  kinds,  are 
derived  from  Africa  and  Jamaica.  [W.  D.] 

EBEO'NAH.  [Abronah.] 

ECA'NUS,  one  of  the  five  swift  scribes  who 
attended  on  Esdras  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  24). 

ECBATANA  (KTXOm ;  'ApaSd,  'E^rora ; 
Ecbatana).  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  name  of  this 
place  is  really  contained  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
Many  of  the  best  commentators  understand  the 


expression  KlIDriMS,  in  Ezra  vi.  2,  differently, 

and  translate  it  in  area, "  in  a  coffer  "  (see  Buxtorf 
and  others,  and  so  our  English  Bible  in  the  margin). 
The  LXX.,  however,  give  iv  *6\ti,  "  in  a  city,"  or 
(in  some  MSS.)  iy'A/taBh  iy  -rikti,  which  favouis 
the  ordinary  interpretation.  If  a  city  is  meant, 
there  is  little  doubt  of  one  of  the  two  Ecbatanas 
being  intended,  for  except  these  towns  there  was 
no  place  in  the  province  of  the  Medes  "  which  con- 
tained a  palace"  (!TV3),  or  where  records  are  likely 
to  have  been  deposited.  The  name  'Acltmetha  too, 
which  at  first  sight  seems  somewhat  remote  from 
Ecbatana,  wants  but  one  letter  of  Hagmatana,  which 
was  the  native  appellation.  In  the  apocrypha! 
books  Ecbatana  is  frequently  mentioned  (Tob.  iii. 
7,  xiv.  12,  14;  Jud.  i.  1,  2  ;  2  Mac  ix.  3,  &c.) ; 
and  uniformly  with  the  later  and  less  correct  spell- 
ing of  'EKjSdTwa,  instead  of  the  earlier  and  more 
i  accurate  form,  used  by  Herodotus,  Aeschylus,  and 
Ctesias,  of  'AyPdrava. 

Two  cities  of  the  name  of  Ecbatana  seem  to  have 
existed  in  ancient  times,  one  the  capital  of  Northern 
Media,  the  Media  Atropatgne'  of  btrabo ;  the  other 
the  metropolis  of  the  larger  and  more  important 
province  known  as  Media  Magna  (see  Sir  H.  Raw- 
linsou's  paper  on  the  Atropatenian  Ecbatana,  in  the 
10th  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  art.  ii.).  The  site  of  the  former  appears 
to  be  marked  by  the  very  carious  ruins  at  Takht-i- 
Suleiman  (lat.  36°  28',  long.  47°  9')  ;  whUe  that 
of  the  latter  is  occupied  by  Hamadan,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  modern  Persia. 
There  is  generally  some  difficulty  in  determining, 
when  Ecbatana  is  mentioned,  whether  the  northern 
or  the  southern  metropolis  is  intended.  Few  writers 
are  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  two  cities,  and 
they  lie  sufficiently  near  to  one  another  for  geo- 
graphical notices  in  mist  cases  to  suit  either  site. 
The  northern  city  was  the  "  seven-walled  town " 
described  by  Herodotus,  and  declared  by  him  to 
have  been  the  capital  of  Cyrus  (Herod,  i.  98-99, 
153  ;  comp.  Mos.  Choren.  ii.  84) ;  and  it  was  thus 
most  probably  there  that  the  roll  was  found  which 
proved  to  Darius  that  Cyrus  had  really  made  a 
decree  allowing  the  Jews  to  rebuild  their  temple. 

Various  descriptions  of  the  northern  city  have 
come  down  to  us,  but  none  of  them  is  completely 
to  be  depended  on.  That  of  the  Zendavesta  (Ven- 
didad,  Fargard  II.)  is  the  oldest,  and  the  least 
exaggerated.  "  Jemshid,"  it  is  said,  "  erected  a 
Var,  or  fortress,  sufficiently  large,  and  formed  of 
squared  blocks  of  stone ;  he  assembled  in  the  place 
a  vast  population,  and  stocked  the  surrounding 
country  with  cattle  for  their  use.  He  caused  the 
water  of  the  great  fortress  to  flow  forth  abundantly. 
And  within  the  var,  or  fortress,  he  erected  a  lofty 
palace,  encompassed  with  walls,  and  laid  it  out  in 
many  separate  divisions,  and  there  was  no  place, 
either  in  front  or  rear,  to  command  and  overawe 
the  fortress."  Herodotus,  who  ascribes  the  found- 
ation of  the  city  to  his  king  Dcloces,  says : — "  The 
Medes  were  obedient  to  Deioces,  and  built  the  city 
now  called  Agbatana,  the  walls  of  which  are  of 
great  size  and  strength,  rising  in  circles  one  within 
the  other.  The  plan  of  the  place  is  that  each  of 
the  walls  should  out-top  the  one  beyond  it  by  the 
battlements.  The  nature  of  the  ground,  which  is 
a  gentle  hill,  favours  this  arrangement  in  some 
degree,  but  it  was  mainly  effected  by  art.  The 
number  of  the  circles  is  seven,  the  royal  palace  and 
the  treasuries  standing  within  the  last.  The  circuit 
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of  the  outer  wall  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  or 
Athens.  Of  this  outer  wall  the  battlements  are 
white,  of  the  next  black,  of  the  third  scarlet,  of  the 
fourth  blue,  of  the  fifth  orange:  all  these  are 
coloured  with  paint.  The  two  last  have  their 
battlements  coated  respectively  with  silver  and 
gold.  All  these  fortifications  Deloces  caused  to  be 
raised  for  himself  and  his  own  palace.  The  people 
were  required  to  build  their  dwellings  outside  the 
circuit  of  the  walls"  (Herod,  i.  98-99).  Finally, 
the  book  of  Judith,  probably  the  work  of  an  Alexan- 
drian Jew,  professes  to  give  a  number  of  details, 
which  appear  to  be  drawn  chiefly  from  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  writer  (Jud.  i.  2-4). 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  site  of  Takht-i-Sultl- 
man,  which  it  is  proposed  to  identify  with  the 
northern  Ecbatana,  is  a  conical  hill  rising  to  the 
height  of  about  150  feet  above  the  plain,  and 
covered  both  on  its  top  and  sides  with,  massive 
ruins  of  the  most  antique  and  primitive  character. 
A  perfect  enceinte,  formed  of  large  blocks  of  squared 
stone,  may  be  traced  round  the  entire  hill  along  its 
brow ;  within  there  is  an  oval  enclosure  about 
800  yards  in  its  greatest  and  400  in  its  least 
diameter,  strewn  with  ruins,  which  cluster  round 
a  remarkable  lake.  This 
is  an  irregular  basin, 
about  300  pace*  in  cir- 
cuit, filled  with  water 
exquisitely  clear  and  plea- 
sant to  the  taste,  which 
is  supplied  in  some  un- 
known way  from  below, 
and  which  stands  uni- 
formly at  the  same  level, 
whatever  the  quantity 
taken  from  it  for  irri- 
gating the  lands  which 
lie  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
This  hill  itself  is  not  per- 
fectly isolated,  though  it 
appears  so  to  those  who 
approach  it  by  the  ordi- 
nary route.  On  three 
rides — the  south,  the 
west,  and  the  north — 
the  acclivity  is  steep  and 
the  height  above  the 
plain  uniform,  but  on 
the  east  it  abuts  upon 
a  hilly  tract  of  ground, 

and  here  it  is  but  slightly  elevated  above  the  ad- 
jacent country.  It  cannot  therefore  have  ever 
answered  exactly  to  the  description  of  Herodotus, 
as  the  eastern  side  could  not  anyhow  admit  of 
seven  walls  of  circumvallation.  It  is  doubted 
whether  even  the  other  sides  were  thus  defended. 
Although  the  flanks  on  these  sides  are  covered  with 
ruins,  "  no  traces  remain  of  any  wall  but  the 
upper  one  "  {As.  Journ.  x.  p.  52).  Still,  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground  on  three  sides  would  allow 
this  style  of  defence,  and  as  the  account  in  Hero- 
dotus is  confirmed  by  the  Armenian  historian, 
writing  clearly  without  knowledge  of  the  earlier 
author,  it  seems  best  to  suppose,  that  in  the  peace- 
ful times  of  the  Persian  empire  it  was  thought 
sufficient  to  preserve  the  upper  enceinte,  while  the 
others  were  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  ulti- 
mately were  superseded  by  domestic  buildings. 
With  regard  to  the  colouring  of  the  walls,  or  rather 
of  the  battlements,  which  has  been  considered  to 
mark  especially  the  fabulous  character  of  Herodotus' 


ECBATANA 

description,  recent  discoveries  show  that  such  a 
mode  of  ornamentation  was  actually  in  use  at  the 
period  in  question  in  a  neighbouring  country.  The 
temple  of  the  Seven  Spheres  at  Borsippa  was 
adorned  almost  exactly  in  the  manner  which  He- 
rodotus assigns  to  the  Median  capital  [Babel, 
Tower  of]  ;  and  it  does  not  seem  at  all  improbable 
that,  with  the  object  of  placing  the  city  under  the 
protection  of  the  Seven  Planets,  the  seven  walls  may 
have  been  coloured  nearly  as  described.  Herodotus 
has  a  little  deranged  the  order  of  the  hues,  which 
should  have  been  either  black,  orange,  scarlet,  gold, 
white,  blue,  silver — as  at  the  Borsippa  temple — or 
black,  white,  orange,  blue,  scarlet,  silver,  gold — 
if  the  order  of  the  days  dedicated  to  the  planets 
were  followed.  Even  die  use  of  silver  and  gold  in 
external  ornamentation— which  seems  at  first  sight 
highly  improbable — is  found  to  have  prevailed. 
Silver  roofs  were  met  with  by  the  Greeks  at  the 
southern  Ecbatana  (Polyb.  x.  27,  §10-12) ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  at  Borsippa  the  gold 
and  silver  stages  of  the  temple  were  actually  coated 
with  those  metals. 

The  northern  Ecbatana  continued  to  be  an  im- 
portant place  down  to  the  lath  century  after 


Plan  of  Ecbataoa. 

Explanation. 

J. 


I.  Ramalaaofa  Flra-Twnple. 

a.  Rutoad  Motque.  «.  RHp  of  Rock  eallod  "  Iba  Dragon." 

S.  Andeat  bulUlloea  with  ahafla  aad  capitala.  7.  Hill  called  -Tawllah,"  or  -  lot  9t»ol*." 

4.  nidaBoftbaPalaeaof  AbaaalKhaa.  8.  Ruina  of  KaUakh. 

0.  Rocky  bill  of  Ztadaal-SolalinalL 

Christ.  By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  appears  to 
have  been  known  as  Gaza,  Gazaca,  or  Canzaca, 
"  the  treasure  city,"  on  account  of  the  wealth  laid 
up  in  it  j  while  by  the  Orientals  it  was  termed 
Sniz.  lit  decay  is  referable  to  the  Mogul  con- 
quests, ab.  a.d.  1200 ;  and  its  final  ruin  is  sup- 
posed to  date  from  about  the  15th  or  16th  century 
(As.  Soc.  Journ.  vol.  x.  part  i.  p.  49). 

In  the  2nd  book  of  Maccabees  (ix.  3,  Sic.)  the 
Ecbatana  mentioned  is  undoubtedly  the  southern 
city,  now  represented  both  in  name  and  site  by 
Hamadan.  This  place,  situated  on  the  northern 
flank  of  the  great  mountain  called  formerly  Orontes, 
and  now  Elwmd,  was  perhaps  as  ancient  as  the 
other,  and  is  far  better  known  in  history.  If  not 
the  Median  capital  of  Cyrus,  it  was  at  any  rate 
regarded  from  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  as  the 
chief  city  of  the  Persian  satrapy  of  Media,  and  as 
such  it  became  the  summer  residence  of  the  Persian 
kings  from  Darius  downwards.  It  was  occupied 
by  Alexander  soon  after  the  battle  of  Arbela  (Arr. 
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Exp.  Alex.  in.  19),  and  at  hu  decease  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Seleucidae.  In  the  wars  between 
his  successors  it  was  more  than  once  taken  and  re- 
taken, each  time  suffering  largely  at  the  hands  of 
its  conquerors  (Polyb.  x.  27).  It  was  afterwards 
recognised  as  the  metropolis  of  their  empire  by  the 
Parthians  (Oros.  vi.  4).  During  the  Arabian  period, 
from  the  rise  of  Baghdad  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
Isfahan  on  the  other,  it  sank  into  comparative 
insignificance;  but  still  it  has  never  descended 
below  the  rank  of  a  provincial  capital,  and.  even 
in  the  present  depressed  condition  of  Persia,  it 
is  a  city  of  from  20,000  to  80,000  inhabitants. 
The  Jews,  curiously  enough,  regard  it  as  the 
residence  of  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes  1) — which  is  in 
Scripture  declared  to  be  Suss  (Est.  i.  2,  li.  3, 
&c) — and  show  within  its  precincts  the  tombs 
of  Esther  and  Mordecai  (Ker  Porter,  vol.  U.  pp. 
105-110).  It  u  not  distinguished  by  any  remark- 
able peculiarities  from  other  Oriental  cities  of  the 
same  size. 

The  Ecbatana  of  the  book  of  Tobit  is  thought 
by  Sir  H.  Kawlinson  to  be  the  northern  city  (see 
As.  Soc.  Journ.  x.  pt.  i.  pp.  137-141).    [G.  R.] 

ECCLESIASTES  (ffcl$>,  Koheleth ;  'EkkAtt- 
o-unrr4i;  Ecclesiastes).  \.  Title. — The  title  of 
this  book  is  taken  from  the  name  by  which  the 
son  of  David,  or  the  writer  who  personates  him, 
speaks  of  himself  throughout  it.  The  apparent 
anomaly  of  the  feminine  termination  71  indicates 
that  the  abstract  noun  has  been  transferred  from 
the  office  to  the  person  holding  it  (Gesen.  sub  coo.), 
and  has  thus  become  capable  of  use  as  a  masculine 
proper  name,  a  change  of  meaning  of  which  we 
find  other  instances  in  Sophereth  (Neh.  vii.  57), 
Pochereth  (Ext.  ii.  57) ;  and  hence,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Eccl.  vii.  27,  the  noun,  notwithstand- 
ing its  form,  is  used  throughout  in  the  masculine. 
Ewald,  however  {Poet.  BUch.  iv.  p.  189),  connects 
the  feminine  termination  with  the  noun  HD3n 
(wisdom),  understood,  and  supposes  a  poetic  licence 
in  the  use  of  the  word  as  a  kind  of  symbolic  pro- 
per name,  appealing  to  Pro  v.  xxx.  1,  xxxi.  1,  as 
examples  of  a  like  usage.    As  connected  with  the 

root  TTJjJ,  "  to  call  together,"  and  with  ^ft», 
"assembly,"  the  word  has  been  applied  to  one  who 
speaks  publicly  in  an  assembly,  and  there  is,  to 
say  the  least,  a  tolerable  agreement  in  favour  of  this 
interpretation.  Thus  we  hare  the  comment  of  the 
Midrash,  stating  that  the  writer  thus  designates 
himself,  "  because  his  words  were  spoken  in  the 
assembly  "  (quoted  in  Preston's  Ecclesiastes,  note 
on  i.  1);  tie  rendering  'EKK&no-«urH)s  by  the 
LXX. ;  the  adoption  of  this  title  by  Jerome  (Praef. 
«»  Eccl.),  as  meaning  "  qui  coetum,  i.  e.  ecclesiam 
congregat  quern  not  ntmcupare  possumus  Con- 
eimatorem;"  the  use  of  "  Prediger"  by  Luther, 
of  "  Preacher  "  in  the  Authorised  Version.  On  the 
other  hand,  taking  in  the  sense  of  collecting 
things,  not  of  summoning  persons,  and  led  perhaps 
by  his  inability  to  see  in  the  book  itself  any  greater 
unity  of  design  than  in  the  chapters  of  Proverbs, 
Grotius  (in  Eccles.  i.  1 )  has  suggested  2vva$pourrfit 
(compiler)  as  a  better  equivalent.  In  this  he  has 
been  followed  by  Herder  and  Jahn,  and  Mendelssohn 
has  adopted  the  same  rendering  (notes  on  i.  1,  and 
vii.  27,  in  Preston),  seeing  in  it  the  statement  partly 
that  the  writer  had  compiled  the  sayings  of  wife 
men  who  had  gone  before  him,  partly  that  he  was, 


by  an  inductive  process,  gathering  truths  from  the 
facts  of  a  wide  experience. 

II.  Cmumicity. — In  the  Jewish  division  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  Ecclesiastes  ranks  as 
one  of  the  five  Hegilloth  or  Rolls  [Bible],  and  its 
position,  as  having  canonical  authority,  appears  to 
have  been  recognised  by  the  Jews  from  the  time  in 
which  the  idea  of  a  canon  first  presented  itself. 
We  find  it  in  all  the  Jewish  catalogues  of  the 
sacred  books,  and  from  them  it  has  been  received 
universally  by  the  Christian  Church.  Some  sin- 
gular passages  in  the  Talmud  indicate,  however, 
that  the  recognition  was  not  altogether  unheal-  f 
tating,  and  that  it  was  at  least  questioned  how  far 
the  book  was  one  which  it  was  expedient  to  place 
among  the  Scriptures  that  were  read  publicly. 
Thus  we  find  the  statements  (Mishna,  Shabbas, 
c.  x.,  quoted  by  Mendelssohn  in  Preston,  p.  74; 
Midrash,  fol.  114  a;  Preston,  p.  13)  that  "the 
wise  men  sought  to  secrete  the  book  Koheleth,  be- 
cause they  found  in  it  words  tending  to  heresy,"  * 
and  "  words  contradictory  to  each  other ;"  that  the 
reason  they  did  not  secrete  it  was  "  because  Us  be- 
ginning and  end  were  consistent  with  the  law;" 
that  when  they  examined  it  more  carefully  they 
came  to  the  conclusion,  "  We  have  looked  closely 
into  the  book  Koheleth,  and  discovered  a  meaning 
in  it."  The  chief  interest  of  such  passages  is  of 
course  connected  with  the  inquiry  into  the  plan  and 
teaching  of  the  book,  but  they  are  of  some  import- 
ance also  as  indicating  that  it  must  have  com- 
mended itself  to  the  teachers  of  an  earlier  genera- 
tion, either  on  account  of  the  external  authority 
by  which  it  was  sanctioned,  or  because  they  had 

a  clearer  insight  into  its  meaning,  and  were  less 
startled  by  its  apparent  difficulties.  Traces  of  this 
controversy  ore  to  be  found  in  a  singular  discussion 
between  the  schools  of  Shammoi  and  Hillel,  turning 
on  the  question  whether  the  book  Koheleth  were 
inspired,  and  in  the  comments  on  that  question  by 
R.  Ob.  de  Bartenor  and  Maimonides  (Surenhus.  iv. 
349). 

III.  Author  and  Date. — The  questions  of  the 
authorship  and  the  date  of  this  book  are  so  closely 
connected  that  they  must  be  treated  of  together, 
and  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  discuss  the  points 
which  they  involve  without  touching  also  on  an 
inquiry  into  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to 
Hebrew  literature  generally. 

The  hypothesis  which  is  naturally  suggested  by 
the  account  that  the  writer  gives  of  himself  in 
ch.  i.  and  ii.  is  that  it  was  written  by  the  only 
"  son  of  David  "  (i.  1),  who  was  "  king  over  Israel 
in  Jerusalem"  (i.  12).  According  to  this  notion 
we  have  in  it  what  may  well  be  called  the  Con- 
fessions of  King  Solomon,  the  utterance  of  a  repent- 
ance which  some  have  even  ventured  to  compare 
with  that  of  the  51st  psalm.  Additional  internal 
evidence  has  been  found  for  this  belief  in  the  lan- 
guage of  vii.  26-28,  as  harmonising  with  the  his- 
tory of  1  K.  xi.  3,  and  in  an  Interpretation  (some- 
what forced  perhaps)  which  refers  iv.  13-15  to  the 
murmurs  of  the  people  against  Solomon  and  the 
popularity  of  Jeroboam  as  the  leader  of  the  people, 
already  recognised  as  their  future  king  (Mendelssohn 
and  Preston  m  loc.).  The  belief  that  Solomon  was 
actually  the  .author  was,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
received  generally  by  the  Rabbinic  commentators 
and  the  whole  series  of  Patristic  writers.  The 
apparent  exceptions  to  this  in  the  passages  by  Tal-  . 
mudic  writers  which  ascribe  it  to  Hczekiah  (Baba 
Batlira,  c.  i.  fol.  15).  or  Isaiah  (Shalsh.  Hakkab, 
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fol.  66  6,  quoted  by  Michaelisl,  can  hardly  be 
understood  as  implying  more  than  a  share  in  the 
work  of  editing,  like  that  claimed  for  the  "  men  of 
Hezekiah"  in  Prov.  xrv.  1.  Grotius  (Pracf.  in 
Eccles.)  was  indeed  almost  the  first  writer  who 
called  it  in  question,  and  started  a  different  hypo- 
thesis. It  can  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  this 
consensus  is  itself  decisive.  In  questions  of  this 
kind  the  later  witnesses  add  nothing  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  earlier,  whose  testimony  they  simply 
repeat,  and  unless  we  had  clearer  knowledge  than 
we  have  as  to  the  sources  of  information  or  critical 
discernment  of  those  by  whom  the  belief  was 
adopted,  we  ought  not  to  look  on  their  acceptance 
of  it  as  closing  all  controversy.  The  book  which 
bears  the  title  of  the  "Wisdom  of  Solomon"  asserts, 
both  by  its  title  and  its  language  (vii.  1-21),  a 
claim  to  the  same  authorship,  and,  though  the 
absence  of  a  Hebrew  original  led  to  its  exclusion 
from  the  Jewish  canon,  the  authorship  of  Solomon 
was  taken  for  granted  by  all  the  early  Christian 
writers  who  quote  it  or  refer  to  it,  till  Jerome  had 
asserted  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  text  as  the 
standard  of  canonicity,  and  by  not  a  few  afterwards. 
It  may  seem,  however,  as  if  the  whole  question 
were  settled  for  all  who  recognise  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture  by  the  statement,  in  a  canonical  and 
inspired  book,  as  to  its  own  authorship.  The  book 
purports,  it  is  said  (Preston,  Proleg.  in  Eccles.  p.  5), 
to  be  written  by  Solomon,  and  to  doubt  the  literal 
accuracy  of  this  statement  is  to  call  in  question  the 
truth  and  authority  of  Scripture.  It  appears  ques- 
tionable, however,  whether  we  can  admit  an  a 
priori  argument  of  this  character  to  be  decisive. 
The  hypothesis  that  every  such  statement  in  a 
canonical  book  must  be  received  as  literally  true, 
is,  in  fact,  an  assumption  that  inspired  writers  were 
debarred  from  forms  of  composition  which  were 
open,  without  blame,  to  others.  In  the  literature 
of  every  other  nation  the  form  of  personated 
authorship,  where  there  is  no  animus  decipiendi, 
has  been  recognised  as  a  legitimate  channel  for  the 
expression  of  opinions,  or  the  quasi-dramatic  repre- 
sentation  of  character.  Why  should  we  venture 
on  the  assertion  that  if  adopted  by  the  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament  it  would  have  made  them 
guilty  of  a  falsehood,  and  been  inconsistent  with 
their  inspiration  ?  The  question  of  authorship  does 
not  involve  that  of  canonical  authority.  A  book 
written  by  Solomon  would  not  necessarily  be 
inspired  and  canonical.  There  is  nothing  that  need 
startle  us  in  the  thought  that  an  inspired  writer 
might  use  a  liberty  which  has  been  granted  without 
hesitation  to  the  teachers  of  mankind  in  every  age 
and  country. 

The  preliminary  difficulty  being  so  far  removed, 
we  can  enter  on  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  against  the  traditional  belief  by  Grotius  and 
later  critics,  and  the  hypotheses  which  they  have 
substituted  for  it.  In  the  absence  of  adequate  ex- 
ternal testimony,  these  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
book  itself. 

1.  The  language  of  the  book  is  said  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  belief  that  it  was  written  by  Solo- 
mon. It  belongs  to  the  time  when  the  older  Hebrew 
was  becoming  largely  intermingled  with  Aramaic 
forms  and  words  (Grotius,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  and 
nearly  the  whole  scries  of  German  Clitics),  and  as 
such  takes  its  place  in  the  latest  group  of  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  along  with  Ezra,  Nehcmiah, 
Daniel,  Esther :  it  is  indeed  more  widely  different 
from  the  language  of  the  older  books  than  any  of 


them  (Ewald).  The  prevalence  of  abstract  forms 
again,  characteristic  of  the  language  of  Ecclesinstes, 
is  urged  as  belonging  to  a  later  period  than  that 
of  Solomon  in  the  development  of  Hebrew  thought 
and  language.  The  answers  given  to  these  ob- 
jections by  the  defenders  of  the  received  belief  are 
(Preston,  Eccles.  p.  7),  (a)  that  many  of  what  we 
call  Aramaic  or  Chaldee  forms  may  nave  belonged 
to  the  period  of  pure  Hebrew,  though  they  have 
not  come  down  to  us  in  any  extant  writings ;  and 
(6)  that  so  far  as  they  are  foreign  to  the  Hebrew 
of  the  time  of  Solomon,  he  may  have  learnt  them 
from  his  '•  strange  wives,"  or  from  the  men  who 
came  as  ambassadors  from  other  countries. 

2.  It  has  been  asked  whether  Solomon  would 
have  been  likely  to  speak  of  himself  as  in  i.  12,  or 
to  describe  with  bitterness  the  misery  and  wrong 
of  which  his  own  misgovernment  had  been  the 
cause,  as  in  iii.  16,  iv.  1  (Jahn,  EM.  ii.  p.  840). 
On  the  hypothesis  that  he  was  the  writer,  the  whole 
book  is  an  acknowledgment  of  evils  which  be  had 
occasioned,  while  yet  there  is  no  distinct  confession 
and  repentance.  The  question  here  raised  is,  of  course, 
worth  considering,  but  it  can  hardly  be  looked  on  as 
leading  in  either  direction  to  a  conclusion.  There 
are  forms  of  satiety  and  self-reproach,  of  which  this 
half-sad,  half-scornful  retrospect  of  a  man's  own 
life— this  utterance  of  bitter  words  by  which  he  is 
condemned  out  of  his  own  mouth — is  the  most 
natural  expression.  Any  individual  judgment  on 
this  point  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
otherwise  than  subjective,  and  ought  therefore  to 
bias  our  estimate  of  other  evidence  as  little  as 
possible. 

3.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  state  of  society 
indicated  in  this  book  leads  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  its  language,  and  carries  us  to  a  period  after  the 
return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  when  the  * 
Jews  were  enjoying  comparative  freedom  from 
invasion,  but  were  exposed  to  the  evils  of  mis- 
government  under  the  satraps  of  the  Persian  king 
(Ewald, Poet. BScher;  Keil, Eml. mdasA.T.  under 
Eccles.).  The  language  is  throughout  that  of  a 
man  who  is  surrounded  by  many  forms  of  misery 
(iii.  16,  iv.  1,  v.  8,  viii.  11,  ix.  12).  There  are 
sudden  and  violent  changes,  the  servant  of  to-day 
becoming  the  ruler  of  to-morrow  (x.  5-7).  All 
this,  it  is  said,  agrees  with  the  glimpses  into  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  under  the  Persian  empire  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  with  what  we  know  as  to 
the  general  condition  of  the  provinces  under  its 
satraps.  The  indications  of  the  religious  condition 
of  the  people,  their  formalism,  and  much-speaking 
(v.  1 ,  2),  their  readiness  to  evade  the  performance 
of  their  vows  by  casuistic  excuses  (v.  5),  represent 
in  like  manner  the  growth  of  evils,  the  germs  of 
which  appeared  soon  after  the  captivity,  and  which 
we  find  in  a  fully  developed  form  in  the  prophecy 
of  Malachi.   In  addition  to  this  general  resemblance 

there  is  the  agreement  between  the  use  of  ijsVen 
for  the  "angel"  or  priest  of  God  (v.  6,  Ewald,  in  loc.), 
and  the  recurrence  in  Malachi  of  the  terms 
rrtfV,  the  "  angel"  or  messenger  of  the  Lord,  as  a 
synoiryme  for  the  priest  (Mai.  ii.  7),  the  true  priest 
being  the  great  agent  in  accomplishing  God's  pur- 
poses. Significant,  though  not  conclusive,  in  either 
direction,  is  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  any  con- 
temporaneous prophetic  activity,  or  to  any  Mes- 
sianic hopes.  This  might  indicate  a  time  before 
such  hopes  had  become  prevalent  or  after  they 
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were,  for  a  time,  extinguished.  It  might,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  the  natural  result  of  the  experience 
through  which  the  son  of  David  had  passed,  or  fitly 
take  its  place  in  the  dramatic  personation  of  such  a 
character.  The  use  throughout  the  book  of  Elo- 
him  instead  of  Jehovah  as  the  divine  Name,  though 
characteristic  of  the  book  as  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  universe  rather  than  with  the  relations 
between  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  and  His  people,  and 
therefore  striking  as  an  idiosyncrasy,  leaves  the 
question  as  to  date  nearly  where  it  was.  The  indi- 
cations of  rising  questions  as  to  the  end  of  man's 
life,  and  the  constitution  of  his  nature,  of  doubts  like 
those  which  afterwards  developed  into  Sadduceism 
(iii.  19-21),  of  a  copious  literature  connected  with 
those  questions,  confirm,  it  is  urged  (Ewald),  the 
hypothesis  of  the  later  date.  It  may  be  added  too, 
that  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  such  a  work  as 
this  in  the  enumeration  of  Solomon's  writings  in 
1  K.  iv.  32,  tends,  at  least,  to  the  same  conclusion. 

In  this  case,  however,  as  in  others,  the  argu- 
ments of  recent  criticism  are  stronger  against  the 
traditional  belief  than  in  support  of  any  rival  theory, 
and  the  advocates  of  that  belief  might  almost  be 
content  to  rest  their  case  upon  the  discordant  hy- 
potheses of  their  opponents.  On  the  assumption 
that  the  book  belongs,  not  to  the  time  of  Solomon, 
but  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  captivity,  the 
dates  which  have  been  assigned  to  it  occupy  a  range 
of  more  than  300  years.  Grotius  supposes  Zerub- 
babel  to  be  referred  to  in  xii.  11,  as  the  "One 
Shepherd  "  (Comm.  in  Eccles.  in  loc.),  and  so  far 
agrees  with  Keil  (Einleitung  in  da*  A.  T.\  who 
fixes  it  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Ewald 
and  De  Wette  conjecture  the  close  of  the  period  of 
Persian  or  the  commencement  of  that  of  Macedonian 
rule ;  Bertholdt  the  period  between  Alexander  the 
Great  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  Hitzig,  circ  204 
B.C.,  Hartmann,  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  On 
the  other  hand  it  must  be  remembered  in  comparing 
these  discordant  theories  that  the  main  facts  relied 
upon  by  these  critics  as  fatal  to  the  traditional 
belief  are  compatible  with  any  date  subsequent  to 
the  captivity,  while  they  are  inconsistent,  unless  we 
admit  the  explanation,  given  as  above,  by  Preston, 
with  the  notion  of  the  Solomonic  authorship. 

IV.  Plan. — The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  comes  before 
us  as  being  conspicuously,  among  the  writings  of 

»  the  0.  T.  the  great  stumbling-block  of  commenta- 
tors. Elsewhere  there  are  different  opinions  as  to 
the  meaning  of  single  passages.  Here  there  is  the 
widest  possible  divergence  as  to  the  plan  and  pur- 
pose of  the  whole  book.  The  passages  already 
quoted  from  the  Mishna  show  that  some,  at  least, 
of  the  Rabbinical  writers  were  perplexed  by  its 
teaching — did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it — but 
gave  way  to  the  authority  of  men  more  discerning 
than  themselves.  The  traditional  statement,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  among  the  scriptures  which 

j  were  not  read  by  any  one  under  the  age  of  thirty 
(Crit.  Sac.  Amama  in  Eccles.,  but  with  a  "nescio 
ubi "  as  to  his  authority),  indicates  the  continuance 
of  the  old  difficulty,  and  the  remarks  of  Jerome 
(Praef.  in  Eccles.,  Comm.  in  Eccles.  xii.  13)  show 
that  it  was  not  forgotten.  Little  can  be  gathered 
from  the  series  of  Patristic  interpreters.  The  book  is 
comparatively  seldom  quoted  by  them.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  master  its  plan  and  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  its  writer.  The  charge  brought  by  Phi- 
lastrius  of  Brescia  (circ.  380)  against  some  heretics 
who  rejected  it  as  teaching  a  false  morality,  shows 
that  the  obscurity  which  hod  been  a  stumbling- 


block  to  Jewish  teachers  was  not  removed  for 
Christians.  The  fact  that  Theodore  of  Mopsuestin 
was  accused  at  the  Fifth  General  Council  of  calling 
in  question  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  this  ' 
book,  as  well  as  of  the  Canticles,  indicates  that  in 
this  respect  as  in  others  he  was  the  precursor  of 
the  spirit  of  modern  criticism.  But  with  these 
exceptions,  there  are  no  traces  that  men's  minds 
were  drawn  to  examine  the  teachings  of  the 
book.  When,  however,  we  descend  to  the  more 
recent  developments  of  criticism,  we  meet  with 
an  almost  incredible  divergence  of  opinion.  Luther, 
with  his  broad  clear  insight  into  the  workings 
of  a  man's  heart,  sees  in  it  (Praef.  in  Eccles.) 
a  noble  "  Politics  vel  Oeconomica,'  leading  men 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  troubles  and  disorders  of 
human  society  to  a  true  endurance  and  reasonable 
enjoyment.  Grotius  (Pracf.  in  Eccles.)  gives  up 
the  attempt  to  trace  in  it  apian  or  order  of  thought, 
and  finds  in  it  only  a  collection  of  many  maxims, 
connected  more  or  less  closely  with  the  great  prob- 
lems of  human  life,  analogous  to  the  discussion  of 
the  different  definitions  of  happiness  at  the  opening 
of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics.  Some  (of  whom  War- 
burton  may  be  taken  as  the  type,  Works,  vol.  iv. 
p.  154)  have  seen  in  the  language  of  ii.  18-21,  a 
proof  that  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
was  no  part  of  the  transmitted  creed  of  Israel. 
Others  (Patrick,  Des  Voeux,  Davidson,  Mendels- 
sohn) contend  that  the  special  purpose  of  the  book 
was  to  assert  that  truth  against  the  denial  of  a  sen- 
sual scepticism.  Others,  the  later  German  critics, 
of  whom  Ewald  may  be  taken  as  the  highest  and 
best  type,  reject  these  views  as  partial  and  one- 
sided, and  while  admitting  that  the  book  contains 
the  germs  of.  later  systems,  both  Pharisaic  and  Sad- 
ducaean,  assert  that  the  object  of  the  writer  was  to 
point  out  the  secret  of  a  true  blessedness  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  distractions  and  sorrows  of  the 
world  as  consisting  in  a  tranquil  calm  enjoyment  of 
the  good  that  comes  from  God  (Poet.  B&cU.  iv. 
180). 

The  variety  of  these  opinions  indicates  sufficiently 
that  the  book  is  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the 
character  of  a  formal  treatise.  It  is  that  which  it 
professes  to  be — the  confession  of  a  man  of  wide 
experience  looking  back  upon  his  post  life  and  look- 
ing out  upon  the  disorders  and  calamities  which 
surround  him.  Such  a  man  does  not  set  forth  his 
premises  and  conclusions  with  a  logical  complete- 
ness. While  it  may  be  true  that  the  absence  of  a 
formal  arrangement  is  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew 
mind  in  all  stages  of  its  developement  (Lowth,  dc 
Sac.  Poet.  Heb.  Prod,  xxiv.),  or  that  it  was  the 
special  mark  of  the  declining  literature  of  the  period 
that  followed  the  captivity  (Ewald,  Poet.  Buch.  iv. 
p.  177),  it  is  also  true  that  it  belongs  generally  to 
all  writings  that  are  addressed  to  the  spiritual 
rather  than  the  intellectual  element  in  man's  na- 
ture, and  that  it  is  found  accordingly  in  many  of 
the  greatest  works  that  have  influenced  the  spi- 
ritual life  of  mankind,  in  proportion  as  a  man  has  * 
passed  out  of  the  region  of  a  traditional,  easily- 
systematized  knowledge,  and  has  lived  under  the 
influence  of  great  thoughts — possessed  by  them,  yet 
hardly  mastering  them  so  as  to  bring  them  under  a 
scientific  classification — are  we  likely  to  find  this 
apparent  want  of  method.  The  true  utterances  of 
such  a  man  are  the  records  of  his  struggles  after 
truth,  of  his  occasional  glimpses  of  it,  of  his  ulti- 
mate discovery.  The  treatise  dc  Imitatione  Chrisli, 
the  Penates  of  Pascal,  Augustine's  Confessions, 
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widely  as  they  differ  in  other  points,  have  this 
feature  in  common.  If  the  writer  consciously 
reproduces  the  stages  through  which  he  has 
passed,  the  form  he  adopts  may  either  be  essen- 
tially dramatic,  or  it  may  record  a  statement 
of  the  changes  which  hare  brought  him  to  his 
present  state,  or  it  may  repeat  and  renew  the 
oscillations  from  one  extreme  to  another  which  had 
marked  that  earlier  experience.  The  writer  of 
Eoclesiastes  has  adopted  and  interwoven  both  the 
latter  methods,  and  hence,  in  part,  the  obscurity 
which  has  made  it  no  pre-eminently  the  stumbling- 
block  of  commentators.  He  is  not  a  didactic  moral- 
ist writing  a  Homily  on  Virtue.  He  is  not  a  pro- 
phet delivering  a  message  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
to  a  sinful  people.  He  is  a  man  who  has  sinned  in 
giving  way  to  selfishness  and  sensuality,  who  has 
paid  the  penalty  of  that  sin  in  satiety  and  weariness 
of  life ;  in  whom  the  mood  of  spirit,  over-reflective, 
indisposed  to  action,  of  which  Shakespere  has  given 
us  in  Hamlet,  Jaques,  Richard  II.,  three  distinct 
examples,  has  become  dominant  in  its  darkest  form, 
but  who  has  through  all  this  been  under  the  disci- 
pline of  a  divine  education,  and  has  learnt  from  it 
the  lesson  which  God  meant  to  teach  him.  What 
that  lesson  was  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of 
the  book  itself. 

Leaving  it  an  open  question  whether  it  is  possible 
to  arrange  the  contents  of  this  book  (as  Roster  and 
Vaihinger  have  done)  in  a  carefully  balanced  series  of 
strophes  and  antistropb.es,  it  is  tolerably  clear  that 
the  recurring  burden  of  "  Vanity  of  vanities"  and 
the  teaching  which  recommends  a  life  of  calm  enjoy- 
ment, mark,  whenever  they  occur,  a  kind  of  halting- 
place  in  the  succession  of  thoughts.  It  is  the  sum- 
ming up  of  one  cycle  of  experience ;  the  sentence 
passed  upon  one  phase  of  life.  Taking  this,  ac- 
cordingly, as  our  guide,  we  may  look  on  the  whole 
oook  as  falling  into  five  divisions,  each,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  running  parallel  to  the  others  in  its 
order  and  results,  and  closing  with  that  which,  in 
its  position  no  less  than  its  substance,  is  "  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  matter." 

(1.)  Ch.i.and  ii.  This  portion  of  the  book  more 
than  any  other  has  the  character  of  a  personal  con- 
fession. The  Preacher  starts  with  reproducing  the 
phase  of  despair  and  weariness  into  which  his  ex- 
perience had  led  him  (i.  2,  3).  To  the  man  who 
is  thus  satiated  with  life  the  order  and  regularity 
of  nature  are  oppressive  (i.  4-7) ;  nor  is  he  led, 
as  in  the  90th  Psalm,  from  the  things  that  are 
transitory  to  the  thought  of  One  whose  years  are 
from  eternity.  In  the  midst  of  the  ever-recurring 
changes  be  finds  no  progress.  That  which  seems 
to  be  new  is  but  the  repetition  of  the  old  (i.  8-1 1 ). 
Then,  having  laid  bare  the  depth  to  which  he  had 
fallen,  he  retraces  the  path  by  which  he  had  tra- 
velled thitherward.  First  he  had  sought  after 
wisdom  as  that  to  which  God  seemed  to  call  him 
if  foslEa.?<uUl*  (i.  13),  but  the  pursuit  of  it  was  a  sore  travail, 
and  there  was  no  satisfaction  in  its  possession.  It 
could  not  remedy  the  least  real  evil,  nor  make  the 
crooked  straight  (i.  15).  The  first  experiment  in 
the  search  after  happiness  had  tailed  and  he  tried 
another.  It  was  oue  to  which  men  of  great  intel- 
lectual gifts  and  high  fortunes  are  continually 
tempted — to  surround  himself  with  all  the  appli- 
ances of  sensual  enjoyment  and  yet  in  thought  to 
hold  himself  above  it  (ii.  1-9),  making  his  very 
voluptuousness  part  of  the  experience  which  was  to 
enlarge  his  store  of  wisdom.  This — which  one 
may  perhaps  call  the  Goethe  idea  of  life — was  what 


now  possessed  him.  But  this  also  tailed  to  give 
him  peace  (ii.  11).  Had  he  not  then  exhausted  all 
human  experience  and  found  it  profitless?  (ii.  12). 
If  for  a  moment  he  found  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  wisdom  excelleth  folly,  and  that  he  was  wise 
(ii.  13,  14),  it  was  soon  darkened  again  by  the 
thought  of  death  (ii.  IS).  The  wise  man  dies  ss 
the  fool  (ii.  16).  This  is  enough  to  make  even 
him  who  has  wisdom  hate  all  his  labour  and  sink 
into  the  outer  darkness  of  despair  (ii.  20).  Yet 
tins  very  despair  leads  to  the  remedy.  The  first 
section  closes  with  that  which,  in  different  forms, 
is  the  main  lesson  of  the  book — to  make  the  best  of 
what  is  actually  around  one  (ii.  24) — to  substitute 
for  the  reckless  feverish  pursuit  of  pleasure  the 
calm  enjoyment  which  men  may  yet  find  both  for 
the  senses  and  the  intellect  This,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  the  secret  of  a  true  life;  this  is  from  the 
hand  of  God.  On  everything  else  there  is  written, 
as  before,  the  sentence  that  it  is  vanity  and  vexa- 
tion of  spirit. 

(2.)  Ch.  iii.  1— vi.  9.  The  order  of  thought  in 
this  section  has  a  different  starting-point.  One 
who  loosed  out  upon  the  infinitely  varied  pheno- 
mena of  man's  life  might  yet  discern,  in  the  midst 
of  that  variety,  traces  of  an  order.  There  are 
times  and  seasons  for  each  of  them  in  its  turn,  even 
as  there  are  for  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world  of 
nature  (iii.  1-8).  The  heart  of  man  with  its 
changes  is  the  mirror  of  the  universe  (iii.  11),  and 
is,  like  that,  inscrutable.  And  from  this  there 
comes  the  same  conclusion  as  from  the  personal  ex- 
perience. Calmly  to  accept  the  changes  and  chances 
of  life,  entering  into  whatever  joy  they  bring,  as 
one  accepts  the  order  of  nature,  this  is  the  way  of 
peace  (iii.  13).  The  thought  of  the  ever-recurring 
cycle  of  nature,  which  had  before  been  irritating 
and  disturbing,  now  whispers  the  same  lesson.  If 
we  suffer,  others  have  suffered  before  us  (iii.  15). 
God  is  seeking  out  the  past  and  reproducing  it  If 
men  repeat  injustice  and  oppression,  God  also  in 
the  appointed  season  repeats  His  judgments  (iii.  16, 
17).  It  is  true  that  this  thought  has  a  dark  as 
well  as  a  bright  side,  and  this  cannot  be  ignored. 
If  men  come  and  pass  away,  subject  to  laws  and 
changes  like  those  of  the  natural  world,  then,  it 
would  seem,  man  has  no  pre-eminence  above  the 
beast  (iii.  19).  One  end  happens  to  all.  AU  are 
of  the  dust  and  return  to  dust  again  (iii.  20). 
There  is  no  immediate  denial  of  that  conclusion.  It 
was  to  that  that  the  preacher's  experience  and  re- 
flection had  led  him.  But  even  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  personal  being  of  man  terminates  with  his 
death,  he  has  still  the  same  counsel  to  give.  Admit 
that  all  is  darkness  beyond  the  grave,  and  still  there 
is  nothing  better  on  this  side  of  it  than  the  temper 
of  a  tranquil  enjoyment  (iii.  22).  The  transition 
from  this  to  the  opening  thoughts  of  ch.  iv.  seem> 
at  first  somewhat  abrupt  But  the  preacher  is  re- 
tracing the  paths  by  which  he  had  been  actually 
led  to  a  higher  truth  than  that  in  which  he  had 
then  rested,  and  he  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  a  formal 
continuity,  smooth  over  its  mggedness.  The  new 
track  on  which  he  was  entering  might  have  seemed 
less  promising  than  the  old.  Instead  of  the  self- 
centred  search  after  happiness  he  looks  out  upon 
the  miseries  and  disorders  of  the  work),  and  learns 
to  sympathise  with  suffering  (iv.  1).  At  first  this 
does  but  multiply  his  perplexities.  The  world  is 
out  of  joint  Hen  are  so  full  of  misery  that 
death  is  better  than  life  (iv.  2).  Successful  energy 
exposes  men  to  envy  (iv.  4).    Indolence  leads  to 
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poverty  (iv.  5).  Here  too  he  who  steers  clear  of 
both  extremes  has  the  best  portion  (iv.  6).  The  man 
who  heaps  up  riches  stands  alone  without  kindred 
to  share  or  inherit  them,  and  loses  all  the  blessings 
and  advantages  of  hnman  fellowship  (iv.  8-12). 
And  in  this  survey  of  life  on  a  large  scale,  as 
in  that  of  a  personal  experience,  there  is  a  cycle 
which  is  ever  being  repeated.  The  old  and  foolish 
king  yields  to  the  young  man,  poor  and  wise,  who 
steps  from  his  prison  to  a  throne  (iv.  13, 14).  But 
he  too  has  his  successor.  There  are  generations 
without  limit  before  him,  and  shall  be  after  him 
(iii.  15,  16).  All  human  greatness  is  swallowed 
up  in  the  great  stream  of  time.  The  opening  of 
ch.  v.  again  presents  the  appearance  of  abruptness, 
but  it  is  because  the  survey  of  human  life  takes  a 
yet  wider  range.  The  eye  of  the  Preacher  passes 
from  the  dwellers  in  palaces  to  the  worshippers  in 
trie  Temple,  the  devout  and  religious  men.  Have 
they  found  out  the  secret  of  life,  the  path  to  wis- 
dom and  happiness?  The  answer  to  that  question 
is  that  there  the  blindness  and  folly  of  mankind 
show  themselves  in  their  worst  forms.  Hypocrisy, 
unseemly  prayers,  idle  dreams,  broken  vows,  God's 
messenger,  the  Priest,  mocked  with  excuses — that 
was  what  the  religion  which  the  Preacher  witnessed 
presented  to  him  (v.  1-6).  The  command  "  Fear 
thou  God,"  meant  that  a  man  was  to  take  no  part 

*  in  a  religion  such  as  this.  But  that  command  also 
suggested  the  solution  of  another  problem,  of  that 
prevalence  of  injustice  and  oppression  which  had 
before  weighed  down  the  spirit  of  the  inquirer. 
Above  all  the  tyranny  of  petty  governors,  above 

-  the  might  of  the  king  himself  there  was  the  power 
of  the  Highest  (v.  8);  and  His  judgment  was  ma- 
nifest even  upon  earth.  Was  there  after  all  so 
great  an  inequality  ?  Was  God's  purpose  that  the 
earth  should  be  for  all,  really  counteracted?  (v.  9). 
Was  the  rich  man  with  his  cares  and  fears  happier 
than  the  labouring  man  whose  sleep  was  sweet  without 
riches?  (v.  10-12).  Was  there  anything  permanent 
in  that  wealth  of  his?  Did  he  not  leave  the  world 
naked  as  he  entered  it?  And  if  so,  did  not  all  this 
bring  the  inquirer  round  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
before  ?  Moderation,  self-control,  freedom  from  all 
disturbing  passions,  these  are  the  conditions  of  the 
maximum  of  happiness  which  is  possible  for  man 
on  earth.  Let  this  be  received  as  from  God.  Not 
the  outward  means  only,  but  the  very  capacity  of 
enjoyment  is  His  gift  (v.  18,  19).  Short  as  life 
may  be,,  if  a  man  thus  enjoys,  he  makes  the  most 
of  it.  God  approves  and  answers  his  cheerfulness. 
Is  not  this  better  than  the  riches  or  length  of  days 
on  which  men  set  their  hearts  ?  (vi.  1-5).  All  are 
equal  in  death;  all  are  nearly  equal  in  life  (vi.  6). 
To  feed  the  eyes  with  what  is  actually  before  them 
is  better  than  the  ceaseless  wanderings  of  the  spirit 
(vi.  9). 

(3.)  Ch.  vi.  10— via.  15.  So  for  the  lines  of 
thought  all  seemed  to  converge  to  one  result.  The 
ethical  teaching  that  grew  out  of  the  wise  man's 
experience  had  in  it  something  akin  to  the  higher 
forms  of  Epicureanism.  But  the  seeker  could  not 
rest  in  this,  and  found  himself  beset  with  thoughts 
at  once  more  troubling  and  leading  to  a  higher 
truth.  The  spirit  of  man  looks  before  and  after, 
and  the  uncertainties  of  the  future  vex  it  (vi.  12). 
A  good  name  is  better,  as  being  more  permanent, 
than  riches  (vii.  1) ;  death  is  better  than  life,  the 
house  of  mourning  than  the  house  of  feasting  (vii. 
2).  Self-command  and  the  spirit  of  calm  endur- 
ance are  a  better  safe-guard  against  vain  speculations 


than  any  form  of  enjoyment  (vii.  8,  9,  10).  This 
wisdom  is  not  only  a  defence,  as  lower  thing*,  in 
their  measure  mar  be,  but  it  gives  life  to  them 
that  have  it  (vii.  12).  So  far  there  are  signs  of  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  end  of  life.  Then  comes 
an  oscillation  which  carries  him  back  to  the  old 
problems  (vii.  15).  Wisdom  suggests  a  half-so- 
lution of  them  (vii.  18),  suggests  also  calmness, 
caution,  humility  in  dealing  with  them  (vii.  22) ; 
but  this  again  is  followed  by  a  relapse  into  the 
bitterness  of  the  sated  pleasure^eeker.  The  search 
after  wisdom,  such  as  it  had  been  in  his  experience, 
had  led  only  to  the  discovery  that  though  men 
were  wicked,  women  were  more  wicked  still  (vii. 
26-29).  The  repetition  of  thoughts  that  had  ap- 
peared before,  is  perhaps  the  natural  consequence 
of  such  an  oscillation,  and  accordingly  in  ch.  viii. 
we  find  the  seeker  moving  in  the  same  round  as 
before.  There  are  the  old  reflections  on  the  misery 
of  man  (viii.  6),  and  the  confusions  in  the  moral 
order  of  the  universe  (viii.  10,  11),  the  old  conclu- 
sion that  enjoyment  (such  enjoyment  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  fear  of  God)  is  the  onlv  wisdom, 
viii.  15. 

'(4.)  Ch.  viii.  16 — xii.  8.  After  the  pause  im- 
plied in  his  again  arriving  at  the  lesson  of  v.  15, 
the  Preacher  retraces  the  last  of  his  many  wander- 
ings. This  time  the  thought  with  which  he  started 
was  a  profound  conviction  of  the  inability  of  man 
to  unravel  the  mysteries  by  which  he  Is  surrounded 
(viii.  17),  of  the  nothingness  of  man  when  death  is 
thought  of  as  ending  all  things  (ix.  3-6),  of  the 
wisdom  of  enjoying  life  while  we  may  (ix.  7-10),  of 
the  evils  which  affect  nations  or  individual  man 
(ix.  11,  12).  The  wide  experience  of  the  Preacher 
suggests  sharp  and  pointed  sayings  as  to  these  evils 
(x.  1*20),  each  true  and  weighty  in  itself,  but  not 
leading  him  on  to  any  firmer  standing-ground  or 
clearer  solution  of  the  problems  which  oppressed 
him.  It  is  here  that  the  traces  of  plan  and  method 
in  the  book  seem  most  to  fail  us.  Consciously  or 
unconsciously  the  writer  teaches  us  how  clear  an 
insight  into  the  follies  and  sins  of  mankind  may  co-  r 
exist  with  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  great 
ends  of  life,  and  give  him  no  help  in  his  pursuit  after 
truth.  In  ch.  xi.  however  the  progress  is  more 
rapid.  The  tone  of  the  Preacher  becomes  more 
that  of  direct  exhortation,  and  he  speaks  in  clearer 
and  higher  notes.  The  conclusions  of  previous 
trains  of  thought  are  not  contradicted,  but  are 
placed  under  a  new  law  and  brought  into  a  more 
harmonious  whole.  The  end  of  man's  life  is  not  to 
seek  enjoyment  for  himself  only,  but  to  do  good  to 
others,  regardless  of  the  uncertainties  or  disappoint- 
ments that  may  attend  his  efforts  (xi.  1-4).  His 
wisdom  is  to  remember  that  there  are  things  which 
he  cannot  know,  problems  which  he  cannot  solve 
(xi.  5),  to  enjoy,  in  the  brightness  of  his  youth, 
whatever  blessings  God  bestows  on  him  (xi.  9). 
But  beyond  all  these  there  lie  the  days  of  darkness, 
of  failing  powers  and  incapacity  for  enjoyment,  and 
the  joy  of  youth,  though  it  is  not  to  be  crushed, 
is  yet  to  be  tempered  by  the  thought  that  it  cannot 
last  for  ever,  and  that  it  too  is  subject  to  God's  law 
of  retribution  (xi.  9,  10).  The  secret  of  a  true 
life  is  that  a  man  should  consecrate  the  vigour  of 
his  youth  to  God  (xii.  1).  It  is  well  to  do  that 
before  the  night  comes,  before  the  alow  decay  of 
age  benumbs  all  the  faculties  of  sense  (xii.  2,  6), 
before  the  spirit  returns  to  God  who  gave  it.  The 
thought  of  that  end  rings  out  once  more  the  knell 
of  the  nothingness  of  all  things  earthly  (xii.  8) ; 
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but  it  leads  also  to  "  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter,"  to  that  to  which  all  trains  of  thought  and 
all  the  experiences  of  life  had  been  leading  the 
seeker  after  wisdom,  that  "  to  fear  God  and  keep 
his  commandments  "  was  the  highest  good  attain- 
able ;  that  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  would  in 
the  end  fuliil  itself  and  set  right  all  the  seeming 
disorders  of  the  world  (xii.  13,  14). 

If  one  were  to  indulge  conjecture,  there  would 
perhaps  be  some  plausibility  in  the  hypothesis  that 
xii.  8  had  been  the  original  conclusion,  and  that 
the  epilogue  of  xii.  9-14  had  been  added,  either  by 
another  writer,  or  by  the  same  writer  on  a  subse- 
quent revision.  The  verses  (9-12)  have  the  cha- 
racter of  a  panegyric  designed  to  give  weight  to 
the  authority  of  the  teacher.  The  two  that  now 
stand  as  the  conclusion,  may  naturally  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  desire  to  furnish  a  clue  to  the  per- 
plexities of  the  book,  by  stating  in  a  broad  intelli- 
gible form,  not  easy  to  be  mistaken,  the  truth 
which  had  before  been  latent. 

If  the  representation  which  has  been  given  of 
the  plan  and  meaning  of  the  book  bo  at  all  a  true 
one,  we  find  in  it,  no  less  than  in  the  book  of  Job, 
indications  of  the  struggle  with  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  which  in  all  ages  of  the  world  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  thoughtful  observers  of  the 
condition  of  mankind.  In  its  sharp  sayings  and 
wise  counsels,  it  may  present  some  striking  affinity 
to  the  Proverbs,  which  also  bear  the  name  of  the  son 
of  David,  but  the  resemblance  is  more  in  foim  than 
in  substance,  and  in  its  essential  character  it  agrees 
with  that  great  inquiry  into  the  mysteries  of  God's 
government  which  the  drama  of  Job  brings  before 
us.  There  are  indeed  characteristic  differences.  In 
the  one  we  find  the  highest  and  boldest  forms  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  a  sustained  unity  of  design ;  in  the 
other  there  are,  as  we  have  seen,  changes  and 
oscillations,  and  the  style  seldom  rises  above  the 
rhythmic  character  of  proverbial  forms  of  speech. 
The  writer  of  the  book  of  Job  deals  with  the  great 
mystery  presented  by  the  sufferings  of  the  righteous 
and  writes  as  one  who  has  known  those  sufferings 
in  their  intensity.  In  the  words  of  the  Preacher, 
we  trace  chiefly  the  weariness  or  satiety  of  the 
pleasure-seeker,  and  the  failure  of  all  schemes  of 
life  but  one.  In  spite  of  these  differences  however 
the  two  books  illustrate  each  other.  In  both, 
y  though  by  very  diverse  paths,  the  inquirer  is  led 
to  take  refuge  (as  all  great  thinkers  have  ever 
done)  in  the  thought  that  God's  kingdom  is  infi- 
nitely great,  and  that  man  knows  but  the  smallest 
fragment  of  it ;  that  he  must  refrain  from  things 
which  are  too  high  for  him  and  be  content  with 
that  which  it  is  given  him  to  know,  the  duties  of 
his  own  life  and  the  opportunities  it  presents  for 
his  doing  the  will  of  God. 

Literature. — Every  Commentary  on  the  Bible  as 
a  whole ;  every  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
O.  T.  contains  of  course  some  materials  for  the 
history  and  interpretation  of  this  as  of  other  books. 
It  is  not  intended  to  notice  these,  unless  they  pos- 
sess some  special  merit  or  interest.  As  having 
that  claim  may  be  specified  the  commentary  by 
Jerome  addressed  to  Paula  and  Eustochium,  as 
giving  an  example  of  the  Patristic  interpretation  of 
the  book  now  before  us ;  the  preface  and  annotations 
of  Grotius  {Opp.  vol.  iii.)  as  representing  the 
earlier,  the  translation  and  notes  of  Ewald  {Poet, 
Buck.  vol.  iv.)  as  giving  the  later  results  of 
philosophical  criticism.  The  Critici  Sacri  here, 
as  elsewhere,  will  be  found  a  great  storehouse  of 


the  opinions  of  the  Biblical  scholars  of  the  1 6th 
and  17th  centuries.  The  sections  on  Kcclesiastes  in 
the  Introductions  to  the  0.  T.  by  Eichhorn,  De 
Wette,  Jahn,  H&vemick,  Keil,  Davidson,  will  fur- 
nish the  reader  with  the  opinions  of  the  chief 
recent  critics  of  Germany  as  to  the  authorship  and 
meaning  of  the  book.  Among  the  treatises  spe- 
cially devoted  to  this  subject  may  be  mentioned 
the  characteristic  Commentary  by  Luther  already 
referred  to  {Opp.  vol.  ii.  Jena,  1590),  that  by 
Anton.  Corranus  in  the  16th  century,  interesting 
as  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  trace  a  distinct 
plan  and  order  in  it,  and  as  having  been  adopted  by 
Bishop  Patrick  as  the  basis  of  his  interpretation, 
the  Annotations  in  Koheleth  by  J.  Drusius,  1635, 
the  Translation  and  Notes  of  Moses  Mendelssohn 
published  in  German  by  Rabe  (Anspnch,  1771), 
the  Philosophical  and  Critical  Essay  on  Ecclesiastes 
by  Des  Voeux  (Lond.  1760),  written  chiefly  to 
meet  the  attacks  of  sceptics,  and  to  assert  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  book  is  that  of  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,  the  Scholia  of  Maldonatus,  better 
known  for  his  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  (Paris, 
1767),  the  commentaries  of  Knobel  (Leipzig.  1836), 
Zirkel  (Wurzb.  1792),  Schmidt,  J.  E.  Ch.  (1794), 
Nachtigal,  J.  Ch.  (Halle,  1793),  van  der  Palm 
(1784),  Kaiser  (Erlang.  1823),  Koster  (1831), 
Umbreit  (Gotha,  1818),  and  the  article  by  Vai- 
hinger,  iu  the  Stud,  and  Crit.  of  1848.  English 
Biblical  literature  is  comparatively  barren  in  rela- 
tion to  this  book,  and  the  only  noticeable  recent 
contributions  to  its  exegesis  are  the  Commentary  by 
Stuart,  the  translation  of  Mendelssohn  with  Prolego- 
mena, &c.,  by  Preston  (Cambridge,  1853),  and  the 
"  Attempt  to  Illustrate  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes"  by 
Holden.  As  growing  out  of  the  attempt  to  fathom 
its  meaning,  though  not  taking  the  form  of  criticism 
or  exegesis,  may  be  mentioned  the  metrical  para- 
phrases which  are  found  among  the  works  of  the 
minor  English  poets  of  the  17th  century,  of  which 
the  most  memorable  are  those  by  Quarles  (1645) 
and  Sandys  (1648).  [E.  H.  P.] 

ECCLESIAS'TIOUS,  the  title  given  in  the 
Latin  Version  to  the  book  which  is  called  in  the 
Septuagint  The  Wisdom  op  Jesus  the  Son  of 
SntACH  (2of  la  'Vnaov  vlov  itpiXt  A-C. ;  2o«Wa 
2f  ipcfx,  B.  Rutinus  Vers.  Orig.  Horn,  in  Num. 
xvii.  3.  In  libro,  qui  apnd  nos  quidem  inter  Salo- 
monis  volumina  haberi  solet,  et  Ecclesiastical 
did,  apud  Grnecos  vero  Sapientia  Jesu  filii  Sirach 
appellator  scriptum  est  .  .  .).  The  word,  like 
many  others  of  Greek  origin,  appears  to  have  been 
adopted  in  the  African  dialect  («.  g.  Tertull.  de 
pudic.  c.  22,  p.  435),  and  thus  it  may  have  been 
applied  naturally  in  the  Virtus  Latino  to  a  church 
reading  -  book ;  and  when  that  translation  was 
adopted  by  Jerome  (Praef.  in  Libro  Sal.  juxta 
LXX.  x.  p.  404,  ed.  Migne),  the  local  title  became 
current  throughout  the  West,  where  the  book  was 
must  used.  The  right  explanation  of  the  word  is 
given  by  Rutinus,  who  remarks  that  "  it  does  not 
designate  the  author  of  the  book,  but  the  cha- 
racter of  the  writing,"  as  publicly  used  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church  {Comm.  in  Symb.  §38.  Sa- 
pientia, quae  dicitor  filii  Sirach  .  .  .  apud  Latinos 
hoc  ipso  general i  vocabulo  Ecclesiastieus  appellator, 
quo  vocabulo  non  auctor  libelli  sed  scripturae  qva- 
litas  cognominata  est).  The  special  application  by 
Kufinus  of  the  genera]  name  of  the  class  {eccle9tas~ 
tid  as  opposed  to  canonict)  to  the  single  book  may 
be  explained  by  its  wide  popularity.  Athanasius, 
for  instance,  mentions  the  book  ( Ep.  Fest.  s.  /.)  as 
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one  of  those  "  framed  by  the  fathers  to  be  read  by 
those  who  wish  to  be  instructed  (Konjx««r9«")  in 
the  word  of  godliness."  According  to  Jerome 
(Praef.  in  Llbr.  Sol.  ix.  1242)  the  original  He- 
brew title  was  Proverbs  (JSlhWQ,  cf.  inf.  §9); 
and  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  shared  with  the  canonical 
«  book:  of  Proverbs  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  the 
title  of  The  book  of  all  virtues  (i)  naydftros  <ro<pta, 
i)  xayiptTot.  Hieron.  /.  c.  Cf.  Routh,  Sell.  Sacr. 
i.  p.  278).  In  the  Syriac  version  the  book  is  en- 
titled The  book  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Simeon  Astro 
(i.  e.  the  bound) ;  and  the  same  book  is  called  the 
wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Astro.  In  many  places  it  is 
simply  styled  Wisdom  (Orig.  in  Matt.  xiii.  §4  ; 
cf.  Clem.  Al.  Paed.  i.  8,  §§69,  72,  &c.),  and 
Jesus  Sirach  (August,  ad  Simplic.  i.  20). 

2.  The  writer  of  the  present  book  describes  him- 
self as  Jesus  (<*.  «.  Jeshua)  the  son  of  Sirach,  of 
Jerusalem*  (c.  1.  27),  but  the  conjectures  which 
have  been  made  to  fill  up  this  short  notice  are 
either  unwarranted  («.  g.  that  he  was  a  physician 
from  xxxviii.  1-15)  or  absolutely  improbable. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  ot  priestly 
descent ;  and  the  similarity  of  names  is  scarcely  a 
plausible  excuse  for  confounding  him  with  the 
Hellenizing  high-priest  Jason  (2  Mace.  iv.  7-1 1 ; 
Georg.  Sync.  Chronogr.  276).  In  the  Talmud  the 
name  of  Ben  Sira  (K*VD  }3,  for  which  plTD  is  a 
late  error,  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  311)  occurs  in 
several  places  as  the  author  of  proverbial  sayings 
which  in  part  are  parallel  to  sentences  in  Ecclesias- 
ticus  (cf.  §4),  but  nothing  is  said  as  to  his  date  or 
person  [Jesus  the  Son  or  Sirach],  and  the  tra- 
dition which  ascribes  the  authorship  of  the  book  to 

*  Eliezer  (B.C.  260)  is  without  any  adequate  founda- 
tion (Jost,  a.  a.  0 ;  yet  see  note  1).    The  Fales- 
_  tinian  origin  of  the  author  is,  however,  sub- 
"  stantiated  by  internal  evidence,  e.  g.  xxiv.  10  f. 

3.  The  language  in  which  the  book  was  originally 
composed  was  Hebrew  ('E/Bpeuorl ;  this  may  mean, 
however,  the  vernacular  Aramaean  dialect,  John 
v.  2,  xix.  13,  &c.).  This  is  the  express  statement 
of  the  Greek  translator,  and  Jerome  says  (Praef.  tn 
Libr.  Sal.  1.  c.)  that  he  had  met  with  the  "  He- 
brew "  text ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  saw  the  book  in  its  original  form.  The  internal 
character  of  the  present  book  bears  witness  to  its 
foreign  source.  Not  only  is  the  style  Hebraistic  in 
general  form  (cf.  Lowth,  de  sacra  Poesi,  xxiv.)  and 
idiom  (e.g.  0*p4\tov  ai&vos,  i.  15;  lerlvua al&ros, 
xxxviii.  34;  ivb  rpoffmrov  \6yov,  xix.  11 ;  cf. 
Eichhom,  Eml.  in  d.  Apok.  57)  as  distinguished 
from  the  Greek  of  the  Introduction,  but  in  several 
instances  it  is  possible  to  point  out  mistakes  and 
allusions  which  are  cleared  up  by  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Hebrew  phrases:  e.g.  xxiv.  25-27,  is  fas, 
i.e.  "i\ta  for  -IK'S,  as  Am.  viii.  8,  xliii.  8;  ITV, 


»  The  reading  of  Cod.  A.  and  six  other  MS8.  is 
remarkable :  'Iijffws  vi.  ZtpAx  'EAca£op  (3  M5S.  'EA*o- 
<apo«;  Aid.  1  MS.  'EAwifeipov)  4  *Itp(W.  Cf.  Eichh.  p. 
68,  n.  The  words  are  wanting  in  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic,  bat  arc  supported  by  all  other  authorities. 

b  The  "  Alphabet,"  or  "  Bock  of  Ben  Sira,"  which 
exists  at  present,  is  a  later  compilation  (Zunz, 
Oottetd.  Vortr.  d.  Juden,  100-105)  of  proverbs  in 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  containing  some  genuine  frag- 
ments, among  much  that  is  worthless  (Dukes,  Sab- 
bmisehe  Blumenlese,  pp.  SI  ff.).  Ben  Sira  is  called  in 
the  preface  the  son  of  Jeremiah.  The  savings  are 
collected  by  Dukes,  1.  c.  pp.  67  ft*.  They  offer  parallels 
to  Ecclus.  iii.  21 J  vi.  6  ;  ix.  8  ff. ;  xi.  1  j  xiii.  15  ; 


ui\v,  IT1\  <rt\^vn  (cf.  Eichhom,  1.  c. ;  Ewald 
Gesch.  d.  Volkes  Isr.  iv.  299  n.). 

4.  Nothing  however  remains  of  the  original 
proverbs  of  Ben  Sira  except  the  few  fragments  in 
pure  Hebrew  (Jost,  Gesch.  d.  Judenth.  311  n.) 
which  occur  in  the  Talmud  and  later  Rabbinic  * 
writers;  and  even  these  may  have  been  derived 
from  tradition  and  not  from  any  written  collec- 
tion .b  The  Greek  translation  incorporated  in  the 
LXX.,  which  is  probably  the  source  from  which 
the  other  translations  were  derived,  was  made  by 
the  grandson  of  the  author  in  Egypt  "  in  the  reign  r 
of  Euergetes,"  *  for  the  instruction  of  those  "in  a 
strange  country  (iv  wapoiicia)  who  were  previously 
prepared  to  live  after  the  law."  The  date  which  is 
thus  given  is  unfortunately  ambiguous.  Two  kings 
of  Egypt  bore  the  surname  Euergetes.  Ptol.  III., 
the  son  and  successor  of  Ptol.  II.  Philadelphia, 
B.O.  247-222 ;  and  Ptol.  VII.  Physcon,  the  brother 
of  Ptol.  VI.  Philometor,  B.C.  170-117.  And  the 
noble  eulogy  on  "Simon  the  son  of  Onias,  the 
high-priest,"  who  is  described  as  the  last  of  the 
great  worthies  of  Israel  (c.  I.),  and  apparently 
removed  only  by  a  short  interval  from  the  times  of 
the  author  is  affected  by  a  similar  ambiguity,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  used  absolutely  to  fix  the  reign  in 
which  the  translation  was  made.  Simon  I.,  the 
son  of  Onias,  known  by  the  title  of  the  Just,  was 
high-priest  about  310-290  B.C.,  and  Simon  II., 
also  the  son  of  Onias,  held  the  same  office  at  the 
time  when  Ptol.  IV.  Philopator  endeavoured  to 
force  an  entrance  into  the  Temple,  B.C.  217 
(3  Mace.  i.  2).  Some  have  consequently  sup- 
posed that  the  reference  is  to  Simon  the  Just,  and 
that  the  grandson  of  Ben  Sirach,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  his  younger  contemporary,  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  III.  (Jahn,  Vaihinger  in  Her- 
zog's  Encycl.  s.  v.) ;  others  again  have  applied 
the  eulogy  to  Simon  II.,  and  fixed  the  translation 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  VII.  (Eichhom,  Eml.  38). 
But  both  suppositions  are  attended  with  serious 
difficulties.  The  description  of  Simon  can  scarcely 
apply  to  one  so  little  distinguished  as  the  second 
high-priest  of  the  name,  while  the  first,  a  man  of 
representative  dignity,  is  passed  over  without 
notice  in  the  list  of  tie  benefactors  of  his  nation. 
And  on  the  other  hand  the  manner  in  which  the 
translator  speaks  of  the  Alexandrine  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  familiarity  which  he  shows 
with  its  language  (e.g.  xliv.  16,  'Eri>x  utrrriSri, 
Gen.  v.  24;  cf.  Linde,  ap.  Eichhom,  p.  41-2)  is 
scarcely  consistent  with  a  date  so  early  as  the  * 
middle  of  the  third  century.  From  these  considera- 
tions it  appears  best  to  combine  the  two  views. 
The  grandson  of  the  author  was  already  past 
middle-age  when  he  came  to  Egypt,  and  if  his  visit 
took  place  early  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Physcon, 


xxv.  2  ;  xxvL  1 ;  xxx.  29  ;  xxxviii.  1,  i,  8 ;  xiii. 
9 

•  Sirac.  Prol.  iv  y&p  rip  oy&oaf  koX  rpuucwmp  «Tti  irr\ 
TOV  EvcpytVov  flafflXJios,  vapaytvrfliit  tit  AXyvmv  .... 

It  is  strange  that  any  doubt  should  have  been  raised 
about  the  meaning  of  the  words,  which  can  only  be, 
that  the  translator  "  in  his  thirty -eighth  year  came  to 
Egypt  during  the  reign  of  Euergetes though  it  is 
impossible  now  to  give  any  explanation  of  the  specifi- 
cation of  his  age.  The  translation  of  Eichhom  (1.  e. 
40),  and  several  others,  "  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Euergetes,"  is  absolutely  at  variance  with 
the  grammatical  structure  of  the  sentence. 
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it  is  quite  possible  that  the  book  itself  was  written 
while  the  name  and  person  of  the  last  of  "  the  men 
of  the  great  synagogue  "  was  still  familiar  to  his 
countrymen."  «■  Even  if  the  date  of  the  book  be 
brought  somewhat  lower,  the  importance  of  the 
position  which  Simon  the  Just  occupied  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  would  be  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  the  distinctness  of  his  portraiture;  and  the  poli- 
tical and  social  troubles  to  which  the  book  alludes 
(li.  6,  12,  xxxvi.  ff.)  seem  to  point  to  the  disorders 
which  marked  the  transference  of  Jewish  allegiance 
from  Egypt  to  Syria  rather  than  to  the  period  of 
prosperous  tranquillity  'which  was  enjoyed  during 
the  supremacy  of  the  earlier  Ptolemies  (c.  B.C. 
200).  . 

5.  The  name  of  the  Greek  translator  is  unknown. 
He  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  borne  the  same 
name  as  his  grandfather,  bat  this  tradition  rests 
only  on  conjecture  or  misunderstanding  (Jerome, 
1.  c.  inf.  §7,  Synops.  S.  Script,  printed  as  a  Pro- 
logue in  the  Compl.  ed.  and  in  A.  V.). 

6.  It  is  a  more  important  fact  that  the  book 
itself  appears  to  recognise  the  incorporation  of 

"  earlier  collections  into  its  text.  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sirach,  while  he  claims  for  himself  the  writing  of 
the  book  (^dpafo),  characterises  his  father  as  one 
"  who  poured  forth  a  shower  of  wisdom  (ivtifi- 
$pi)<rc  (roiplay)  from  his  heart ;"  and  the  title  of 
the  book  in  the  Vatican  MS.  and  in  many  others 
may  be  more  than  a  familiar  abbreviation  {<ro<f>la 
Itipix-  Yet  Cod.  C  has  rp6\oyos  "lip&x  com" 
bined  with  the  usual  heading,  2oep.  'Itjo-ou  ».  X). 
From  the  very  nature  of  his  work  the  author  was 
like  "  a  gleaner  after  the  grape-gatherers"  (xxxiii. 
16),  and  Bretschneider  has  endeavoured  to  show 
(pp.  28  ff.)  from  internal  discrepancies  of  thought 
and  doctrine  that  he  made  use  of  several  smaller 
collections,  differing  widely  in  their  character, 
though  all  were  purely  Hebrew  in  their  origin. 

7.  The  Syriac  and  Old  Latin  versions,  which 
latter  Jerome  adopted  without  alteration  {Praef. 
in  Libr.  Sal.  juxta  ZXX.  1.  c.  ...  in  Ecclesias- 
tico,  quem  esse  Jesu  filii  Sirach,  nullus  ignorat, 
calamo  temperavi,  tantummodo  Canonicas  scriptures 
emendare  desiderans  .  .  .),  differ  considerably  from 
the  present  Greek  text,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  were  derived  from  some  other  Greek  recension 
(Eichhorn,  p.  84)  or  from  the  Hebrew  original 
(Bertholdt,  2304  ff.).  The  language  of  the  Latin 
version  presents  great  peculiarities.  Even  in  the 
first  two  chapters  the  following  words  occur 
which  are  found  in  no  other  part  of  the  Vulgate : 

'  defunctio  (i.  13),  religiositat  (i.  17,  18,  26), 
compartior  (i.  24),  inhonoratio  (i.  38),  obductia 
(ii.  2,  v.  1, 10),  recepiibilis  (ii.  5).  The  Arabic 
version  is  directly  derived  from  the  Syriac  (Bret, 
schn.  p.  702  f.). 

8.  The  existing  Greek  HSS.  present  great  dis- 
f  trepan cies  in  order,  and  numerous  interpolations. 

The  arrangement  of  oc.  xxx.  25— xxxvi.  17,  in  the 
Vatican  and  Complutensian  editions  is  very  dif- 
ferent. The  English  version  follows  the  latter, 
which  is  supported  by  the  Latin  and  Syriac  versions 
against  the  authority  of  the  Uncial  MSS.  The  extent 
of  the  variation  is  seen  in  the  following  table : 


J  If  indeed  the  Inscription  in  B.  "  The  Wudom  of 
Sirach  "  (no  also  Epiph.  Hatr.  viil.  r,  <ni>U  toC  Sipi*), 
as  dtaunguished  from  the  prayer  in  e.  11.  Clf*8  <«•  50 
is  baaed  upon  any  historic  tradition,  another  genera- 
tion will  be  added  to  carry  us  back  to  the  first  cle- 
ment* of  the  book.    See  §6. , 


Ed.  Compl.  /Art.  Syr.  B.  F. 
xxx.  36  


Ed.  VOLA.B.C. 
xxxiii.  13,  Aaifupai  «•**,«■, 
K.T.A. 

xxxlv.,  XXXV. 
xxxvi.  1-16. 
xxx.  26  ff. 
XXxt,  XXTti. 

xxxiii.  1-13. 
xxxvi.  17  ft*. 


xxxL,  xxxll.  

xxxtil.  Is,  17,  rrffnhnntaxt  . 
XXxllL  10  ft*.  uc  <aAa(U9|UVOt 

xxxlv.,  XXXV  

XXXVi.  l-ll.^vAdVUucufS  ■ 
xxxvi.  12  ff.  ecu  ntracXiipo- 

The  most  important  interpolations  are:  i.  5,  7; 
18b,  21 ;  iii.  25 ;  iv.  236;  vii.  266;  x.  21 ;  xii.  6c; 
xiii.  256 ;  xvi.  15,  16,  22c ;  xvii.  5,  9, 16,  17a,  18, 
21,  23c,  266;  xviii.  26,  3,  27c,  33c;  xix.  56,  6a, 
136, 14a,  18,  19,  21,  25c;  xx.  3,  146,  176,  32; 
xxii.  9,  10,  23c ;  xxiii.  3«,  4c,  56,  28 ;  xxiv.  18, 
24 ;  xxv.  12,  26c ;  xxvi.  19-27 ;  1.  296.  All  these 
passages,  which  occur  in  the  A.  V.  and  the  Compl. 
texts,  are  wanting  in  the  best  HSS.  The  edition 
of  the  Syro-Hexaplaric  MS.  at  Milan,  which  is  at 
present  reported  to  be  in  preparation  (1858),  will 
probably  contribute  much  to  the  establishment  of  a 
sounder  text. 

9.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  satisfactory  plan 
of  the  book  in  its  present  shape.  The  latter  part, 
c.  xlii.  15—1.  21,  is  distinguished  from  all  that  pre- 
cedes in  style  and  subject;  and  "the  praise  of 
noble  men  (mertp»v  ffwoj)  seems  to  form  a 
complete  whole  in  itself  (ch.  xliv. — 1.  24).  The 
words  of  Jerome,  Praef.  in  Libr.  Salom.  (Quorum 
priorem  {rardperov  Jesu  filii  Sirach  librum]  He- 
braicum  reperi,  non  JScclesiasticum  nt  apud  La- 
tinos, sed  Parabolas  praenotatum,  cui  juncti  erant 
Ecclesiastes  et  Canticum  Canticorutn,  ut  simili- 
tudinem  Salomonis  non  solum  librorum  numero, 
sed  etiam  materiarum  gen  ere  coaeqoaret),  which 
do  not  appear  to  have  received  any  notice,  imply 
that  the  original  text  presented  a  triple  character 
answering  to  the  three  works  of  Solomon,  the 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles;  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  possible  to  trace  the  prevalence  of  the 
different  types  of  maxim,  reflection,  and  song  in 
successive  parts  of  the  present  book.  In  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  book  (xviii.  29,  iyKp&rua  ifvxijj, 
TTiii.  (xxxv.)  xfpl  fryovptruy)  several  headings 
are  introduced  in  the  oldest  MSS.,  and  similar  titles 
preface  c.  xliv.  (wrifmv  S/o™»)  and  c.  li.  (irpo<r- 
'»xh  'I*?eroO  vtov  Seipax)-  These  sections  may 
have  contributed  to  the  disarrangement  of  the 
text,  but  they  do  not  offer  any  sufficient  cine  to 
its  true  subdivisions.  Eichhorn  supposed  that  the 
book  was  made  up  of  three  distinct  collections  which 
were  afterwards  united :  i. — xxiii. ;  xxiv. — xlii.  14 ; 
xlii.  15—1.  24  (EM.  50  ff.).  Bretschneider  sets 
aside  this  hypothesis,  and  at  the  same  time  one 
which  he  had  formerly  been  inclined  to  adopt  that 
the  recurrence  of  the  same  ideas  in  xxiv.  32  ff. ; 
xxxiii.  16, 17  (xxx.) ;  1.  27,  mark  the  conclusion  of 
three  parte.  The  last  five  verses  of  c.  1.  (1.  25-29) 
form  a  natural  conclusion  to  the  book;  and  the 
prayer,  which  forms  the  last  chapter  (li.),  is  want- 
ing in  two  MSS.  Some  have  supposed  that  it  was 
the  work  of  the  translator ;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  he  found  it  attached  to  the  larger  work,  though 
it  may  not  have  been  designed  originally  for  the 
place  which  it  occupies. 

10.  The  earliest  clear  coincidence  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  book  occurs  in  the  epistle  of  Barnabas 
(c.  xii.  =  Eoclus.  iv.  31 ;  cf.  Const.  Apost.  vii.  1 1), 
but  in  this  case  the  parallelism  consists  in  the 
thought  and  not  in  the  words,  and  there  is  no 
mark  of  quotation.  The  parallels  which  have  been 
discovered  in  the  New  Testament  are  too  general 
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to  show  that  they  were  derived  from  the  written 
text,  and  not  from  popular  language;  and  the 
same  remark  applies .  to  the  other  alleged  coin- 
cidences with  the  Apostolic  fathers  (e.  g.  Ecclus. 
».  13  =  James  i.  19;  xi.  18,  19  =  Luke  xii.  19). 
There  is  no  sign  of  the  use  of  the  book  in  Justin 
Martyr,  which  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  oilers 
several  thoughts  congenial  to  his  style.    The  first 

7  distinct  quotations  occur  in  Clement  of  Alexandria ; 
but  from  the  end  of  the  second  century  the  book 
was  much  used  and  cited  with  respect,  and  in  the 
same  terms  as  the  canonical  Scriptures;  and  its 
authorship  was  often  assigned  to  Solomon  from  the 
similarity  which  it  presented  to  his  writings  (Au- 
gust. De  Cura  pro  Mart.  18).  Clement  speaks  of 
it  continually  as  Scripture  (Paed.  i.  8  §62 ;  ii. 
2  §34;  5  §46;  8  §69,  &c),  as  the  work  of 
Solomon  (Strain,  ii.  5  §24),  and  as  the  voice  of 
the  great  Master  (waiSayuyit,  Paed.  ii.  10  §t€). 
Origen  cites  passages  with  the  same  formula  as  the 
Canonical  books  {yiyfawrai.  In  Johann.  xxxii. 
§14;  In  Matt.  xvi.  §8),  as  Scripture  (Comm. 
in  Matt.  §44;  In  Ep.  ad  Rom.  ix.  §17,  &c.), 
and  as  the  utterance  of"  the  divine  word"  (c.  Celt. 
viii.  50).  The  other  writers  of  the  Alexandrine 
school  follow  the  same  practice.  Dionysius  calls 
its  words  "divine  oracles"  (Frag,  de  if  at.  iii.  p. 
1258  ed.  Migne),  and  Peter  Martyr  quotes  it  as 
the  work  of  "  the  Preacher"  (Frag.  i.  §5,  p. 
515,  ed.  Migne).  The  passage  quoted  from  Ter> 
tullian  (de  exhort,  cast.  2,  sicut  scriptum  est:  ecce 
posui  ante  te  bonum  et  malum ;  gustasti  enim  de 

arbor*  agnitionis  cf.  Ecclus.  xv.  17, 

Vnlg.)  is  not  absolutely  oonclusive;  but  Cyprian 
constantly  brings  forward  passages  from  the  book 
as  Scripture  (de  bono  pat.  17;  de  mortalitate,  9, 
§13)  and  as  the  work  of  Solomon  (Ep.  lxv.  2). 
The  testimony  of  Augustine  sums  up  briefly  the 
result  which  follows  from  these  isolated  autho- 
rities. He  quotes  the  book  constantly  himself  as 
the  work  of  a  prophet  (Sera,  xxxix.  1),  the  word 
of  God  (Serm.  lxxxvii.  11),  "  Scripture"  (Lib.  de 
Nat.  33),  and  that  even  in  controversy  (c.  Jul. 
Petag.  v.  36),  but  he  expressly  notices  that  it  was 
not  in  the  Hebrew  Canon  (De  Cura  pro  Mart.  18) 
"  though  the  Church,  especially  of  the  West,  had 
received  it  into  authority"  (De  Civit.  xvii.  20,  cf. 
Speculum,  Ui.  1127,  ed.  Paris).  Jerome,  in  like 
manner  c.  §7),  contrasts  the  book  with  "  the 
Canonical  Scriptures  "  as  "  doubtful,"  while  they 
are  "  sure ;"  and  in  another  place  (Proi.  Oaleat.) 
he  says  that  it "  is  not  in  the  Canon,"  and  again 
(Prol.  in  Libr.  Sol.)  that  it  should  be  read  "  for 
the  instruction  of  the  people  (plebie),  not  to  sup- 
port the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  doctrines."  The 
book  is  not  quoted  by  Irenaeus,  Hippolytus,  or 
Eusebius;  and  is  not  contained  in  the  Canon  of 
Melito,  Origen,  Cyril,  Laodicea,  Hilary,  or  Kufinus. 
[Canon.]    It  was  never  included  by  the  Jews 

•  among  their  Scriptures ;  for  thongh  it  is  quoted  m 
the  Talmud,  and  at  times  like  the  Kethubim,  the 
study  of  it  was  forbidden,  and  it  was  classed 
among  "  the  outer  books"  (WAtT)  D'^BD),  that 
is  probably ,  those  which  were  not  admitted  into  the 
Canon  (Dukes,  Sabb.  Blumenlese,  24,  5). 

11.  But  while  the  book  is  destitute  of  the 
highest  canonical  authority,  it  is  a  most  important 
monument  of  the  religious  state  of  the  Jews  at  the 
period  of  its  composition.  As  an  expression  of 
Palestinian  theology  it  stands  alone ;  tor  there  is 
no  sufficient  reason  for  assuming  Alexandrine  inter- 
polations or  direct  Alexandrine  influence  (Gfrorer, 
vol..  t. 


PhUo,  ii.  18  ff.).  The  translator  may,  perhaps, 
have  given  an  Alexandrine  colouring  to  the  doc- 
trine, but  its  great  outlines  are  unchanged  (cf. 
Daehne,  Xe/ig.  P/tilos.  ii.  129  ff.).  The  concep- 
tion of  God  as  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor 
is  strictly  conformable  to  the  old  Mosaic  type; 
but  at  the  same  time  His  mercy  is  extended  to  all 
mankind  (xviii.  11-13).  Little  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  spirit-world,  either  good  (xlviii.  21;  xlv.  2; 
xxxix.  28  ?)  or  evil  (xxi.  27  ?) ;  and  the  doctrine  of 
a  resurrection  fades  away  (xiv.  16 ;  xvii.  27,  28 ; 
xliv.  14, 15.  Yet  cf.  xlviii.  11).  In  addition  to  the 
general  hope  of  restoration  (xxxvi.  1 ,  &c.)  one  trait 
only  of  a  Messianic  faith  is  preserved  in  which  the 
writer  contemplates  the  future  work  of  Elias  (xlviii. 
10).  The  ethical  precepts  are  addressed  to  the 
middle  class  (Eichhorn,  Einl.  44  ff.).  The  praise 
of  agriculture  (vii.  15)  and  medicine  (xxxviii.  1  ff.), 
and  the  constant  exhortations  to  cheerfulness,  seem 
to  speak  of  a  time  when  men's  thoughts  were 
turned  inwards  with  feelings  of  despondency  and 
perhaps  (Dukes,  I.  c.  27  ff.)  of  fatalism.  At  least 
the  book  mar  ks  the  growth  of  that  anxious  legalism 
which  was  conspicuous  in  the  sayings  of  the  later 
doctors.  Life  is  already  imprisoned  in  rules: 
religion  is  degenerating  into  ritualism :  knowledge 
has  taken  refuge  in  schools  (cf.  Ewidd,  Oesch.  cf. 
Volkes  Isr.  iv.  298  ff.). 

12.  Numerous  commentaries  on  Ecclesiasticus 
appeared  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  (cf. 
Bretschneider,  Lib.  Sirac.  Pracf.  x.  note,  for  a 
list  of  these),  of  which  the  most  important  were 
those  of  Camerarius  (Lipsiae,  1570,  8vo.),  Com.  a 
Lapide  (Antterpiue,  1687,  &c,  fol.),  and  Drusius 
(Franekerae,  1596,  4to) ;  but  nothing  more  was 
done  for  the  criticism  of  the  book  till  the  editions 
of  Linde  (a  German  translation  and  notes,  Lipsiae, 
1785, 1795, 8vo,  followed  by  a  Greek  text,  Qeduni, 
1795,  8vo.).  Linde' s  labours  left  much  to  be 
supplied,  and  in  1806  Bretschneider  published  his 
edition,  which  still  remains  the  most  complete 
(Liber  Jesu  Siracidae  Oraece  ad  fidem  Cudd.  et 
verss.  emend,  et  perpet.  comm.  illustrates  a  Car. 
Gotil.  Bretschneider  .  .  .  Ratisbonae,  mdcccvi.)  ; 
but  this  will  probably  be  superseded  by  the  promised 
(1858)  Commentary  of  Fritzsche  in  the  Kurzg. 
Exeg.  Handbuch,  for  both  in  style  and  scholarship 
it  labours  under  serious  defects.         [B.  F.  W.] 

ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN.  No  historical 
notice  of  an  eclipse  occurs  in  the  Bible,  but  there 
are  passages  in  the  prophets  which  contain  mani- 
fest allusion  to  this  phenomenon.  They  describe 
it  in  the  following  terms: — "The  sun  goes  down 
at  noon,"  "  the  earth  is  darkened  in  the  clear  day  " 
(Am.  viii.  9),  "  the  day  shall  be  dark"  (Mic.  iii. 
6),  "  the  light  shall  not  be  clear  nor  dark  (Zech. 
xiv.  6),  "  the  sun  shall  be  dark"  (Joel  ii.  10,  31, 
iii.  15).  Some  of  these  notices  probably  refer  to 
eclipses  that  occurred  about  the  time  of  the  re- 
spective compositions :  thus  the  date  of  Amos 
coincides  with  a  total  eclipse,  which  occurred  Feb. 
9,  B.c.  784,  and  was  visible  at  Jerusalem  shortly 
after  noon  (Hitzig,  Comm.  in  Proph.);  that  or 
Micah  with  the  eclipse  of  June  5,  B.C.  716,  referred 
to  by  Dionys.  Hal.  ii.  56,  to  which  same  period  the 
latter  part  of  the  book  of  Zechariah  may  be  pro- 
bably assigned.  A  passing  notice  in  Jer.  xv.  9  coin- 
cides in  date  with  the  eclipse  of  Sept.  30,  B.C.  610, 
so  well  known  from  Herodotus'  account  (i.  74. 103). 
The  darkness  that  overspread  the  world  at  the  cruci- 
fixion cannot  with  reason  be  attributed  to  an  eclipse, 
as  the  moon  was  at  the  full  at  the  time  of  tie 
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Passover.  [Dabkness.]  The  awe  which  is  natu- 
rally inspire!  by  an  eclipse  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  an  unacquainted  with  the  cause  of  it,  rendered 
it  a  token  of  impending  judgment  in  the  Prophetical 
books.  [W.  L.  B.] 

ED,  i.  e.  "  witness,"  a  word  inserted  in  the 
Auth.  Vers,  of  Josh.  xxii.  34,  apparently  on  the 
authority  of  a  few  MSS.,  and  also  of  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  Versions,  but  not  existing  in  the  generally- 
received  Hebrew  Text.  The  passage  is  literally  as 
follows :  "  And  the  children  of  Reuben  and  the 
children  of  Gad  named  (LXX.  irayoftiaty)  the 
altar:  because  that  is  a  witness  (I'M)  between  us 
that  Jehovah  is  God."  The  rendering  of  the  LXX., 
though  in  some  respects  differing  materially  from 
the  present  text,  shows  plainly  that  at  that  time 
the  word  Ed  stood  in  the  Hebrew  in  its  present 
place.  The  word  KTp,  to  call  or  proclaim,  has 
not  invariably  (though  generally)  a  transitive  force, 
but  is  also  occasionally  an  intransitive  verb.  (For 
a  further  investigation  of  this  passage,  see  Keil, 
Joshua,  ad  foe.)  [G.] 

E'DAB,  TOWEB  OF  (occur.  Eder,  "??3D 
TTJ> ;  Vat  omits ;  Alex,  xipyos  TaSip  ;  Turris 
Eder),  a  place  named  only  in  Gen.  xxxv.  21. 
Jacob's  first  halting-place  between  Bethlehem  and 
Hebron  was  "  beyond  the  tower  Eder." 

According  to  Jerome  (Onomasticon,  Bethlehem)  it 
was  1000  paces  from  Bethlehem.  The  name  sig- 
nifies a  "  flock  "  or  "  drove,"  and  is  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  pastoral  habits  of  the  district.  Jerome 
sees  in  it  a  prophecy  of  the  announcement  of  the 
birth  of  Christ  to  the  shepherds ;  and  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  Jewish  tradition  that  the  Messiah 
was  to  be  bom  there  (Targum  Ps.  Jon.).  [G.] 

EDDI'AS  ('Ie ftu ;  Alex.  'Ittofo ;  Geddias), 
1  Esdr.  ix.  26.  [Jeziah.] 

EDEN  (jny ;  *E8<»,  the  first  residence  of 
man.  It  would  be  difficult,  in  the  whole  history 
of  opinion,  to  find  any  subject  which  has  so  invited, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  completely  baffled,  conjec- 
ture, as  the  Garden  of  Eden.  The  three  continents 
of  the  old  world  have  been  subjected  to  the  most 
rigorous  search;  from  China  to  the  Canary  isles, 
from  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic,  no  locality  which  in  the  slightest  degree 
corresponded  to  the  description  of  the  first  abode  of 
the  human  race  has  been  left  unexamined.  The  great 
rivers  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  have  in  turn  done 
service  as  the  Pison  and  Gihon  of  Scripture,  and  there 
remains  nothing  but  the  New  World  wherein  the  next 
adventurous  theorist  may  bewilder  himself  in  the 
mazes  of  this  most  difficult  question. 

In  order  more  clearly  to  understand  the  merit  of 
the  several  conjectures,  it  will  be  necessary  to  sub- 
mit to  a  careful  examination  the  historic  narrative 
on  which  they  are  founded.  Omitting  those  por- 
tions of  the  text  of  Gen.  ii.  8-14  which  do  not 
bear  upon  the  geographical  position  of  Eden,  the 
description  is  as  follows: — "And  the  Lord  God 
planted  a  garden  in  Eden  eastward. . . .  And  a  river 
goeth  forth  from  Eden  to  water  the  garden ;  and 
from  thence  it  is  divided  and  becomes  four  heads 
(or  arms).  The  name  of  the  first  is  Pison :  that  is 
it  which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Havilah, 
where  is  the  gold.  And  the  gold  of  that  land  is 
good:  there  is  the  bdellium  and  the  onyx  stone. 
And  the  name  of  the  second  river  it  Gihon ;  that  is 


EDEN 

it  which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Cosh.  And 
the  name  of  the  third  river  is  Hiddekel ;  that  is  it 
which  floweth  before  Assyria.  And  the  fourth  river 
that  it  Euphrates."  In  the  eastern  portion  then 
of  the  region  of  Eden  was  the  garden  planted.  The 
river  which  flowed  through  Eden  watered  the  gar- 
den, and  thence  branched  off  into  four  distinct 
streams.  The  first  problem  to  be  solved  then  is 
this: — To  find  a  river  which,  at  some  stage  of  its 
course,  is  divided  into  four  streams,  two  of  which 
are  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  identity  of  these 
rivers  with  the  Hiddekel  and  P'rath  has  never 
been  disputed,  and  no  hypothesis  which  omits  them 
is  worthy  of  consideration.  Setting  aside  minor 
differences  of  detail,  the  theories  which  have  been 
framed  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  terrestrial 
paradise  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  classes. 
The  first  class  includes  all  those  which  place  the 
garden  of  Eden  below  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  and  interpret  the  names  Pison  and 
Gihon  of  certain  portions  of  these  rivers:  the 
second,  those  which  seek  for  it  in  the  high  table- 
land of  Armenia,  the  fruitful  parent  of  many  noble 
streams.  These  theories  have  been  supported  by 
most  learned  men  of  all  nations,  of  all  ages,  and 
representing  every  shade  of  theological  belief ;  but 
there  is  not  one  which  is  not  based  in  some  degree 
upon  a  forced  interpretation  of  the  words  of  the 
narrative.  Those  who  contend  that  the  united 
stream  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  is  the  "  river  " 
which  "  goeth  forth  from  Eden  to  water  the  gar- 
den," have  committed  a  fatal  error  in  neglecting 
the  true  meaning  of  K  ¥\  which  is  only  used  of  the 
course  of  a  river  from  its  source  dovmcards  (cf.  Ez. 
xlvii.  1).  Following  the  guidance  which  this  word 
supplies,  the  description  in  ver.  10  must  be  ex- 
plained in  this  manner:  the  river  takes  its  rise  in 
Eden,  flows  into  the  garden,  and  from  thence  is 
divided  into  four  branches,  the  separation  taking 
place  either  in  the  garden  or  after  leaving  it.  If 
this  be  the  case,  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  before 
junction  cannot,  in  this  position  of  the  garden,  be 
two  of  the  four  branches  in  question.  But,  though 
they  have  avoided  this  error,  the  theorists  of  the 
second  class  have  been  driven  into  a  Charybdia 
not  leas  destructive.  Looking  for  the  true  site  of 
Eden  in  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  applying  the 
names  Pison  and  Gihon  to  some  one  or  other  of  the 
rivers  which  spring  from  the  same  region,  they 
have  been  compelled  to  explain  away  the  meaning 
of  "1H3,  the  "  river  "  and  to  give  to  DSPK")  a  sense 

T  T  °  *  T 

which  is  not  supported  by  a  single  passage.  In  no 
instance  is  Vfth  (lit. "  head  ")  applied  to  the  source 
of  a  river.  On  several  occasions  (cf.  Judg.  vii.  1G ; 
Job  i.  17,  &c.)  it  is  used  of  the  detachments  into 
which  the  main  body  of  an  army  is  divided,  and 
analogy  therefore  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
D'K'tO  denotes  the  "  branches "  of  the  parent 
stream.  There  are  other  difficulties  in  the  details 
of  the  several  theories,  which  may  be  obstacles  to 
their  entire  reception,  but  it  is  manifest  that  no 
theory  which  tails  to  satisfy  the  above-mentioned 
conditions  can  be  allowed  to  take  its  place  among 
things  that  are  probable. 

The  old  versions  supply  us  with  little  or  no 
assistance.  The  translators  appear  to  hare  halted 
between  a  mystical  and  literal  interpretation.  The 
word  pj>  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  as  a  proper 
name  in  three  passages  only,  Gen.  ii.  8,  10,  ir.  16 
where  it  is  represented  by  'EScV.    In  all  others, 
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with  the  exception  of  Is.  li.  3,  it  is  translated 
Tpv(p4i.  In  the  Vulgate  it  never  occurs  as  a  proper 
name,  but  is  rendered  "mlvptaa,"  "focus  volun- 
tatis" or  «  deliciae."  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  gives 
it  uniformly  py,  and  in  the  Peshito  Syriac  it  is  the 
same,  with  the  slight  variation  in  two  passages  of 

^J  i  .*V  for  ^»  .V. 

It  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  chronicle 
the  opinions  of  all  the  commentators  upon  this 
question :  their  name  is  legion.  Philo  (de  Mxmdi 
Opif.  §54)  is  the  first  who  ventured  upon  an 
allegorical  interpretation.  He  conceived  that  by 
paradise  is  darkly  shadowed  forth  the  governing 
faculty  of  the  soul ;  that  the  tree  of  life  signifies 
religion,  whereby  the  soul  is  immortalised ;  and  by 
the  faculty  of  knowing  good  and  evil  the  middle 
sense,  by  which  are  discerned  things  contrary  to 
nature.  In  another  passage  (de  Plantat.  §9)  he  ex- 
plains Eden,  which  signifies  "  pleasure,*'  as  a  symbol 
of  the  soul,  that  sees  what  is  right,  exults  in  virtue, 
Hnd  prefers  one  enjoyment,  the  worship  of  the  only 
wise,  to  myriads  of  men's  chief  delights.  And  again 
(Legis  Allegor.  i.  §14)  he  says,  "  now  virtue  is 
tropically  called  paradise,  and  the  site  of  paradise 
is  Eden,  that  is,  pleasure."  The  four  rivers  he 
explains  (§19)  of  the  several  virtues  of  prudence, 
temperance/courage,  and  justice;  while  the  main 
stream  of  which  they  are  branches  is  the  generic 
virtue,  goodness,  which  goeth  forth  from  Eden,  the 
wisdom  of  God.  The  opinions  of  Philo  would  not 
be  so  much  worthy  of  consideration,  were  it  not 
that  he  has  been  followed  by  many  of  the  Fathers. 
Origen,  according  to  Luther  (Comm.  in  Qcn.), 
imagined  paradise  to  be  heaven,  the  trees  angels, 
and  the  riven  wisdom.  Papias,  Irenaeus,  Pantaenus, 
and  Clemens  Alexnndrinus  have  all  favoured  the 
mystical  interpretation  (Huet.  Orijenima,  ii.  167). 
Ambrosius  followed  the  example  of  Origen,  and 
placed  the  terrestrial  paradise  in  the  third  heaven, 
in  consequence  of  the  expression  of  St.  Paul  (2  Cor. 
xii.  2,  4) ;  but  elsewhere  he  distinguishes  between 
the  terrestrial  paradise  and  that  to  which  the 
apostle  was  caught  up  (De  Parad.  c.  3).  In 
another  passage  (Ep.  ad  Sabinum)  all  this  is  ex- 
plained as  allegory.  Among  the  Hebrew  traditions 
enumerated  by  Jerome  (Trad.  Hebr.  in  Gen.)  is 
one  that  paradise  was  created  before  the  world  was 
formed,  and  is  therefore  beyond  its  limits.  Moses 
Bar  Cepha  (De  Parad.)  assigns  it  a  middle  place 
between  the  earth  and  the  firmament.  Some  affirm 
that  paradise  was  on  a  mountain,  which  reached 
nearly  to  the  moon;  while  others,  struck  by  the 
manifest  absurdity  of  such  an  opinion,  held  that  it 
was  situated  in  the  third  region  of  the  air,  and  was 
higher  than  all  the  mountains  of  the  earth  by 
twenty  cubits,  so  that  the  waters  of  the  flood  could 
not  reach  it.  Others  again  have  thought  that  para- 
dise was  twofold,  one  corporeal  and  the  other  incor- 
poreal :  others  that  it  was  formerly  on  earth,  but 
had  been  taken  away  by  the  judgment  of  God 
(Hoplrinson,  Deter,  Parad.  in  Ugol.  The*,  vii.). 
Among  the  opinions  enumerated  by  Morinus  (Diss, 
de  Parad.  Terrest.  Ugol.  Thes.  vii.)  is  one,  that, 
before  the  fall,  the  whole  earth  was  paradise,  and 
was  really  situated  in  Eden,  in  the  midst  of  all 
kinds  of  delights.  Ephraem  Syrus  (Comm.  in  Qcn.") 
expresses  himself  doubtfully  upon  this  point.  Whe- 
ther the  trees  of  paradise,  being  spiritual,  drank  of 
spiritual  water,  he  does  not  undertake  to  decide; 
bnt  he  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  four  rivers 
hare  lost  their  original  virtue  in  consequence  of  the 


curse  pronounced  upon  the  earth  for  Adam's  trans- 
gression. 

Conjectures  with  regard  to  the  dimension*  of  the 
garden  have  differed  as  widely  as  those  which 
assign  its  locality.  Ephraem  Syrus  maintained  that  j 
it  surrounded  the  whole  earth,  while  Johannes 
Tostatus  restricted  it  to  a  circumference  of  thirty- 
six  or  forty  miles,  and  others  have  made  it  extend 
over  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Mesopotamia.  (Hopkinson, 
as  above.)  But  of  speculations  like  these  there  is 
no  end. 

What  is  the  river  which  goes  forth  from  Eden 
to  water  the  garden  ?  is  a  question  which  has  been 
often  asked,  and  still  waits  for  a  satisfactory  answer. 
That  the  ocean  stream  which  surrounded  the  earth 
was  the  source  from  which  the  four  rivers  flowed  * 
was  the  opinion  of  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  1,  §B)  and 
Johannes  Damascenus  (De  Orthod.  Fid.  ii.  9).  It 
was  the  ShaM-Arab,  according  to  those  who  place 
the  garden  of  Eden  below  the  junction  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  and  their  conjecture  would  deserve 
consideration  were  it  not  that  this  stream  cannot, 
with  any  degree  of  propriety,  be  said  to  rise  in 
Eden.  By  those  who  refer  the  position  of  Eden 
to  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  the  "  river "  from 
which  the  four  streams  diverge  is  conceived  to  mean 
"  a  collection  of  springs,"  or  a  well-watered  district. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  signification 
of  "ICO  (nahar)  is  wholly  without  a  parallel ;  and 
even  if  it  could,  under  certain  circumstances,  be 
made  to  adopt  it,  such  a  signification  is,  in  the 
present  instance,  precluded  by  the  fact  that,  what- 
ever meaning  we  may  assign  to  the  word  in  ver.  10, 
it  must  be  the  same  as  that  which  it  has  in  the 
following  verses,  in  which  it  is  sufficiently  definite. 
Sickler  (Augusti,  Theol.  Monatschrift.  i.  1,  quoted 
by  Winer),  supposing  the  whole  narrative  to  be  a 
myth,  solves  the  difficulty  by  attributing  to 'its 
author  a  large  measure  of  ignorance.  The  "  river  " 
was  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  in  his  apprehension 
was  an  immense  stream  from  the  east.  Bertheau, 
applying  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  ancients 
as  a  test  of  that  of  the  Hebrews,  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion,  on  the  ground  that  all  the  people 
south  of  the  Armenian  and  Persian  highlands  place 
the  dwelling  of  the  gods  in  the  extreme  north,  and 
the  regions  of  the  Caspian  were  the  northern  limit 
of  the  horizon  of  the  Israelites  (Knobel,  Genesis). 
But  he  allows  the  four  rivers  of  Eden  to  have  been 
real  rivers,  and  not,  as  Sickler  imagined,. oceans 
which  bounded  the  earth  east  and  west  of  the  Nile. 

That  the  Hiddekel"  is  the  Tigris,  and  the  Phratb 
the  Euphrates,  has  never  been  denied,  except  by 
those  who  assume  that  the  whole  narrative  is  a 
myth  which  originated  elsewhere,  and  was  adapted 
by  the  Hebrews  to  their  own  geographical  notions. 
As  the  former  is  the  name  of  the  great  river  by 
which  Daniel  sat  (Dan.  x.  4),  and  the  latter  is  the 
term  uniformly  applied  to  the  Euphrates  in  the 
Old  Testament,  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  appellations  in  Gen.  ii.  14  are  to  be  under- 
stood in  any  other  than  the  ordinary  sense.  One 
circumstance  in  the  description  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation. Of  the  four  rivers,  one,  the  Euphrates, 
is  mentioned  by  name  ouly,  as  if  that  were  suffi- 
cient to  identify  it.  The  other  three  are  defined 
according  to  their  geographical  positions,  and  it  is 
fair  to  conclude  that  they  were  therefore  rivers 


*  This  name  Is  said  to  be  still  in  use  among  the 
tribes  who  live  npon  its  banks  (Col.  Chesney,  Exp.  t» 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  j.  13). 
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with  which  the  Hebrew*  were  less  intimately  ac- 
quainted. It'  this  be  the  case,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  imagine  that  the  Gihon,  or,  as  some  say,  the 
Pison,  is  the  Mile,  for  that  must  hare  been  even 
moic  familiar  to  the  Israelites  than  the  Euphrates, 
and  have  stood  as  little  in  need  of  a  definition. 

With  regard  to  the  Pison,  the  most  ancient  and 
most  universally  received  opinion  identifies  it  with 
7  the  Ganges.  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  1  §3),  Eusebius 
(  Onomast.  s.v.),  Ambrosius  (de  Parad.  c.  3),  Epi- 
phanius  (Aneor.  c.  58),  Ephr.  Syr.  (Op.  Syr.  i. 
23),  Jerome  (Ep.  4  ad  Bust,  and  Quaest.  Neb.  in 
(fen.),  and  Augustine  (de  Gen.  ad  lit.  viii.  7)  held 
this.  But  Jarchi  (on  Gen.  ii.  11),  Saadiah  Gaon, 
R.  Moses  ben  Nachman,  and  Abr.  Peritsol  (Ugol. 
T/ies.  vii.),  maintained  that  the  Pison  was  the 
Nile.  The  6rst  of  these  writers  derives  the  word 
from  a  root  which  signifies  "  to  increase,"  "  to 
overflow "  (cf.  Hab.  i.  8),  but  at  the  same  time 
quotes  an  etymology  given  in  BereshitK  rabba,  §16, 
in  which  it  is  asserted  that  the  river  .is  called  Pison 
"because  it  makes  the  fhi  (|nti*B)  to  grow." 
Josephus  explains  it  by  tAijG^j,  Scaliger  by  irX^ju- 
fivpa.  The  theory  that  the  Pison  is  the  Ganges  is 
thought  to  receive  some  confirmation  from  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  who  mentions 
(xxiv.  25,  27)  in  order  the  Pison,  the  Tigris,  the 
Euphrates,  Jordan,  and  Gihon,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  commenced  his  enumeration  in  the  east  and 
to  have  terminated  it  in  the  west.  That  the 
j  Pison  was  the  Indus  was  an  opinion  current  long 
before  it  was  revived  by  Ewald  (Gcsch.  d.  Volk. 
1st.  i.  331,  note  2)  and  adopted  by  Kalisch 
Genesis,  p.  96).  Philostorgius,  quoted  by  Huet 
Ugolin.  vol.  vii.),  conjectured  that  it  was  the 
Hydaspes ;  and  Wilford  (As.  Res.  vol.  vi.),  follow- 
ing the  Hindoo  tradition  with  regard  to  the  origin 
of  mankind,  discovers  the  Pison  in  the  Landi-Sindh, 
the  Ganges  of  Isidorus,  called  also  Kihtb  from  the 
colour  of  its  waters,  and  known  to  the  Hindoos 
by  the  name  of  NilaVGangi  or  Gangs'  simply. 
Severianus  (de  Mimdi  Creat.)  and  Ephroem  Syrus 
(Comm.  on  Gen.)  agree  with  Caesarius  in  identi- 
7  fyiug  the  Pison  with  the  Danube.  The  lnst^nien- 
tioned  father  seems  to  have  held,  in  common  with 
others,  some  singular  notions  with  regard  to  the 
course  of  this  river.  He  believed  that  it  was  also 
the  Ganges  and  Indus,  and  that,  after  traversing 
Ethiopia  and  Elymais,  which  he  identified  with 
Havilah,  it  fell  into  the  ocean  near  Cadiz.  Such  is 
also  the  opinion  of  Epiphanius  with  regard  to  the 
course  of  the  Pison,  which  hesays  is  the  Ganges  of  the 
Ethiopians  and  Indians  and  the  Indus  of  the  Greeks 
(Ancur.  c.  58).  Some,  as  Hopkinson  (Ugol.  vol. 
vii.),  have  found  the  Pison  in  the  Kaharmolca,  one 
of  the  artificial  canals  which  formerly  joined  the 
Euphrates  with  the  Tigris.  This  canal  is  the 
/lumen  regium  of  Amm.  Marc,  (xxiii.  6  §25.  and 
xxiv.  6  §1),  and  the  Armalehar  of  Pliny  (N.  H. 
vi.  30).  Grotius,  on  the  contrary,  considered  it  to 
be  the  Gihon.  Even  those  commentators  who 
agree  in  placing  the  terrestrial  Paradise  on  the 
Shat-el-Arab,  the  stream  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  between  Ctesiphon 
and  Apamea,  are  by  no  means  unanimous  as  to 
which  of  the  branches,  into  which  this  stream  is 
again  divided,  the  names  Pison  and  Gihon  are  to  be 
applied.  Calvin  (Comm.  in  Gen.)  was  the  first  to 
conjecture  that  the  Pison  was  the  most  easterly  of 
these  channels,  and  in  this  opinion  he  is  followed 
by  Scaliger  and  many  others.  Huet,  on  the  other 
hand,  conceived  that  he  proved  beyond  doubt  that 


Calvin  was  in  error,  and  that  the  Pison  was  the 
westernmost  of  the  two  channels  by  which  the 
united  stream  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  fulls  into 
the  Persian  Gulf.  He  was  confirmed  by  the  au- 
thority of  Bochart  (Hieroz.  pt.  ii.  1.  5,  c.  5). 
Junius  (Prael.  in  Gen.)  and  Rask  discovered  a 
relic  of  the  name  Pison  in  the  Pasitigris.  The 
advocates  of  the  theory  that  the  true  position  of 
Eden  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  have  been  induced,  from  a  certain  resem- 
blance in  the  two  names,  to  identify  the  Pison  witl*  * 
the  Phasis,  which  rises  in  the  elevated  platean  a: 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Relond  (de  Situ  parad.  terr. 
Ugol.  vii.),  Calmet  (Diet.  s.  v.),  Link  ( Vr^it, 
i.  307),  Kosenmiiller  (ffandb.  d.  Bibl.  Au.j,  and 
Hartmonn  have  given  their  suffrages  in  favour  of 
this  opinion.  Kaumcr  (quoted  by  Delitzsch,  Ge- 
nesis) endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  l'ison  was  the 
Phasis  of  Xenophon  (Anab.  iv.  6),  that  is,  the  Ara» 
or  A  raxes,  which  flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
There  remain  yet  to  be  noticed  the  theories  of 
Lcclerc  (Comm.  in  Gen.)  that  the  Pison  was  the 
Chrysorrhoas,  the  modern  Barnda,  which  takes  its  ' 
rise  near  Damascus ;  and  that  of  Buttoann  (Aclt. 
Erdi.  p.  32)  who  identified  it  with  the  Besynga  or 
Irabatti,  a  river  of  Ava.  Mendelssohn  (Comm.  on 
Gen.)  mentions  that  some  affirm  the  Pison  to  be 
the  Gozan  of  2  K.  xvii.  6  and  1  Chr.  v.  26,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  a  river,  and  the  same  with  the 
Kizil-Uzen  in  Hyrcania.  Colonel  Chesney,  from 
the  results  of  extensive  observations  in  Armenia, 
was  "led  to  infer  that  the  rivers  known  by  the 
comparatively  modern  names  of  Holys  and  Araxes 
are  those  which,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  have  the 
names  of  Pison  and  Gihon ;  and  that  the  country  * 
within  the  former  is  the  land  of  Havilah,  whilst 
that  which  borders  upon  the  latter  is  the  still  more 
remarkable  country  of  Cush."  {Exp.  to  Euphr. 
and  Tigris,  i.  267.) 

Such,  in  brief,  is  a  summary  of  the  various  con 
jectures  which  have  been  advanced,  with  equa. 
degrees  of  confidence,  by  the  writers  who  have 
attempted  to  solve  the  problem  of  Eden.  The 
majority  of  them  are  characterised  by  one  common 
defect.  In  the  narrative  of  Genesis  the  river 
Pison  is  defined  as  that  which  surrounds  the  whole 
land  of  Havilah.  It  is,  then,  absolutely  necessary 
to  fix  the  position  of  Havilah  before  proceeding  to 
identify  the  Pison  with  any  particular  river.  But 
the  process  followed  by  most  critics  has  been  first  to 
find  the  Pison  and  then  to  look  about  for  the  land 
of  Havilah.  The  same  inverted  method  is  charac- 
teristic of  their  whole  manner  of  treating  the 
problem.  The  position  of  the  garden  is  assigned, 
the  rivers  are  then  identified,  and  lastly  the  coun- 
tries mentioned  in  the  description  are  so  chosen  as 
to  coincide  with  the  rest  of  the  theory. 

With  such  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  river 
which  is  intended  to  be  represented  by  the  Pison, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  that  writers  on  this  subject 
should  be  unanimous  in  their  selection  of  a  country 
possessing  the  attributes  of  Havilah.  In  Gen.  ii. 
11,  12,  it  is  described  as  the  land  where  the  best 
gold  was  found,  and  which  was  besides  rich  in  the 
treasures  of  the  b'dolach  and  the  stone  sholum.  A 
country  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  as  forming 
one  of  the  boundaries  of  Ishmael's  descendants 
(Gen.  xxv.  18),  and  the  scene  of  Saul's  war  of 
extermination  against  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xt. 
7).  In  these  passages  Havilah  seems  to  denote  the 
desert  region  south-east  of  Palestine.    But  the 
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word  occurs  also  as  the  proper  name  of  n  son  of 
Joktan,  in  close  juxtaposition  with  Sheba  and 
Ophir,  also  sons  of  Joktan  and  descendants  of  Shem 
((Jen.  x.  29),  who  gave  their  names  to  the  spice 
and  gold  countries  of  the  south.  Again,  Havilah 
is  enumerated  among  the  Hamites  as  one  of  the 
sons  of  Cush;  and  in  this  enumeration  his  name 
stands  in  close  connexion  with  Seba,  Sheba,  and 
Dedan,  the  tirst  founders  of  colonies  in  Ethiopia  and 
Arabia  which  afterwards  bore  their  names.  If, 
therefore,  the  Havilah  of  Gen.  ii.  be  identical  with 
any  one  of  these  countries,  we  must  look  for  it  on 
the  east  or  south  of  Arabia,  and  probably  not  far 
from  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  other  respects,  too,  this 
region  answers  to  the  conditions  required.  Bochart, 
indeed,  thought  the  name  survived  in  Chaula, 
which  was  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  and  which  he  identified  with  the  abode  of 
the  Shemitic  Joktanites ;  but  if  his  etymology  be 
correct,  in  which  he  connects  Havilah  with  the 
root  Sin  "  sand,"  the  appellation  of  "  the  sandy  " 
region  would  not  necessarily  be  restricted  to  one 
locality.  That  the  name  is  derived  from  some 
natural  peculiarity  is  evident  from  the  presence  of 
the  article.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  meaning  of 
Vdolach,\M  it  caibuncle,  crystal,  bdellium,  ebony, 
pepper,  cloves,  beryl,  pearl,  diamond,  or  emerald, 
all  Clitics  detect  its  presence,  under  one  or  other  of 
these  forms,  in  the  country  which  they  select  as 
the  Havilah  most  appropriate  to  their  own  theory. 
As  little  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  shoham :  call 
it  onyx,  sardonyx,  emerald,  sapphire,  beryl,  or 
sardius,  it  would  be  hard  indeed  if  some  of  these 
precious  stones  could  not  be  found  in  any  conceiv- 
able locality  to  support  even  the  most  tar-fetched 
and  improbable  conjecture.  That  Havilah  is  that 
part  of  India  through  which  the  Ganges  flows,  and, 
more  generally,  the  eastern  region  of  the  earth; 
that  it  is  to  be  found  in  Susiana  (Hopkinson),  in 
Ava  (Buttmann),  or  in  the  Ural  region  (Raumer), 
are  conclusions  necessarily  following  upon  the  as- 
sumptions with  regard  to  the  Pison.  Hartmann, 
Keland,  and  Kosenmuller  are  in  favour  of  Colchis, 
the  scene  of  the  legend  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  The 
Phasis  was  said  to  flow  over  golden  sands,  and 
gold  was  carried  down  by  the  mountain-torrents 
(Strabo,  xi.  2,  §19).  The  crystal  {b'dulach)  of 
Scythia  was  renowned  (Solinus,  c.  xx.)»  and  the 
emeralds  (shoham)  of  this  country  were  as  far 
superior  to  other  emeralds,  as  the  latter  were  to 
other  precious  stones  (l'lin.  IT.  If.  xxxvii.  17),  all 
which  proves,  say  they,  that  Havilah  was  Colchis. 
Kosenmuller  argues,  rather  strangely,  if  the  Phasis 
be  the  Pison,  the  land  of  Havilah  must  be  Colchis, 
supposing  that  by  this  country  the  Hebrews  had 
the  idea  of  a  Pontic  or  Northern  India.  In  like 
manner  Leclerc,  having  previously  determined  that 
the  Pison  must  be  the  Chrysonhoas,  finds  Havilah 
not  far  from  Coele  Syria.  Hasse  (Entdeck.  pp. 
49,  50,  quoted  by  Kosenmuller)  compares  Havilah 
with  the  'TAafo  of  Herodotus  (iv.  9),  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Arimaspians,  and  the  dragon 
which  guarded  the  land  of  gold.  For  all  these 
hypotheses  there  is  no  more  support  than  the 
merest  conjecture. 

The  second  river  of  Paradise  presents  difficulties 
not  less  insurmountable  than  the  Pison.  Those 
who  maintained  that  the  Pison  is  the  Ganges  held 
also  that  the  Gihon  was  the  Nile.  One  objection 
to  this  theory  has  been  already  mentioned.  Ano- 
ther, equally  strong,  is,  that  although  in  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  frequent  allusion  is  made  to 
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this  river,  it  nowhere  appears  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Hebrews  by  the  name  Gihon.    The  idea 
seems  to  have  originated  with  the  LXX.  rendering 
of  T^iTt?  by  Trj&p  in  Jer.  ii.  18;  but  it  is  clear 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  translators  have 
given  the  latter  clause  of  the  same  passage  that 
they  had  no  conception  of  the  true  meaning. 
Among  modem  writers,  Bertheau  (quoted  by  De- 
litzsch,  Genesis)  and  Kalisch  (Genesis)  have  not 
hesitated  to  support  this  interpretation,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  they  adopt,  that  the  de- 
scription of  the  garden  of  Eden  is  to  be  explained 
according  to  the  most  ancient  notions  of  the  earth's 
surface,  without  reference  to  the  advances  made  in 
later  times  in  geographical  knowledge.    If  this 
hypothesis  be  adopted,  it  certainly  explains  some 
features  of  the  narrative;  but,  so  far  from  re- 
moving the  difficulty,  it  introduces  another  equally 
great.    It  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  the  opinions 
of  the  Hebrews  on  these  points  were  as  contradic- 
i  tory  to  the  now  well-known  relations  of  land  and 
J  water  as  the  recorded  impressions  of  other  nations 
i  at  a  much  later  period.    At  present  we  have 
!  nothing  but  categorical  assertion.    Pausanias  (ii. 
5),  indeed,  records  a  legend  that  the  Euphrates, 
I  after  disappearing  in  a  marsh,  rises  again  beyond 
!  Ethiopia,  and  flows  through  Egypt  as  the  Nile. 
1  Arrian  (Exp.  Alex.  vi.  1)  relates  that  Alexander, 
i  on  finding  crocodiles  in  the  Indus,  and  beans  like 
those  of  Egypt  on  the  banks  of  the  Acesines,  ima- 
I  gined  that  he  had  discovered  the  sources  of  the 
|  Nile ;  but  he  adds,  what  those  who  make  use  of 
this  passage  do  not  find  it  convenient  to  quote, 
that  on  receiving  more  accurate  information  Alex- 
ander abandoned  his  theory,  and  cancelled  the  letter 
he  had  written  to  his  mother  Olympias  on  the 
subject    It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  there  was  at  one 
time  a  theory  afloat  that  the  Nile  rose  in  a  moun- 
tain of  Lower  Mauretania  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  10). 
I    The  etymology  of  Gihon  (IV3,  to  burst  forth) 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  swiftly-flowing  im- 
petuous stream.  According  to  Golius  (Lex.  Arab.), 

^^^y^  (Jiehom)  is  the  name  given  to  the 

Oxus,  which  has,  on  this  account,  been  assumed  by 
Rosenmjiller,  Hartmann,  and  Michaelis  to  be  the 
Gihon  of  Scripture.    But  the  Amies,  too,  is  called 

I  by  the  Persians  Jichoon  ar-Ras,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  has  been  adopted  by  Keland,  Cnlmet, 
and  Col.  Chesney  as  the  modern  representative  of 
the  Gihon.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  question 
is  not  to  be  decided  by  etymology  alone,  as  the  name 
might  be  appropriately  applied  to  many  rivers.  That 
the  Gihon  should  be  one  of  the  channels  by  which  the 

i  united  stream  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  falls  into 
the  Persian  Gulf,  was  essential  to  the  theory  which 
places  the  garden  of  Eden  on  the  Shat*l-Arab. 
Bochart  and  Huet  contended  that  it  was  the  east- 
ernmost of  these  channels,  while  Calvin  considered 
it  to  be  the  most  westerly.  Hopkinson  and  Junius, 
conceiving  that  Eden  was  to  be  found  in  the 

I  region  of  Auranitis  ( =  Audcmitis,  quasi  Edcnilis)  on 
the  Euphrates,  were  compelled  to  make  the  Gihou 

I  coincide  with  the  Naharsar,  the  Marses  of  Amm. 
Hare,  (xxiii.  6,  §25).  That  it  should  be  the 
Oiontes  (Leclerc),  the  Ganges  (Buttmann  and 
Ewald),  the  Kur,  or  Cyrus,  which  rises  from  the 
side  of  the  Saghanlou  mountain,  a  few  miles 
northward  of  the  sources  of  the  Araxes  (Link), 
necessarily  followed  from  the  exigences  of  the 
several  theories.  Rask  and  Vcrbmgge  are  in 
favour  of  the  Gyndes  of  the  ancients  (Her.  i.  189), 
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now  called  the  Diy&lah,  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Tigris.  Abraham  Peritsol  (Ugol.  vol.  vii.)  was 
of  opinion  that  the  garden  of  Eden  was  situated  in 
the  region  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Identi- 
fying the  Pison  with  the  Nile,  and  the  Gihon  with 
a  river  which  his  editor,  Hyde,  eiplains  to  be  the 
Niger,  he  avoids  the  difficulty  which  is  presented 
by  the  fact  that  the  Hiddekel  and  P*rath  are  rivers 
of  Asia,  by  conceiving  it  possible  that  these  rivers 
actually  take  their  rise  in  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  and  run  underground  till  they  make  their 
appearance  in  Assyria.  Equally  satisfactory  is  the 
explanation  of  Ephraem  Syrus  that  the  four  rivers 
have  their  source  in  Paradise,  which  is  situated  in 
a  very  lofty  place,  but  are  swallowed  up  by  the 
surrounding  districts,  and  after  passing  underneath 
the  sea,  come  to  light  again  in  different  quarters  of 
the  globe.  It  may  be  worth  while  remarking,  by 
the  way,  that  the  opinions  of  this  father  are  fre- 
quently misunderstood  in  consequence  of  the  very 
inadequate  Latin  translation  with  which  his  Syriac 
works  are  accompanied,  and  which  often  does  not 
contain  even  an  approximation -to  the  true  sense. 
(For  an  example,  see  Kalisch,  Qenssti,  p.  95.) 

From  etymological  considerations,  Huet  was  in- 
duced to  place  Cush  in  Chusistan  (called  Cutha, 
2  K.  xvii.  24),  Leclerc  in  Cassiotis  in  Syria,  and 
Reland  in  the  "  regio  Cossaeorum."  Bochart  iden- 
tified it  with  Susiana,  Link  with  the  country  about 
the  Caucasus,  and  Hartmann  with  Bactria  or  BfUkh, 
the  site  of  Paradise  being,  in  this  case,  in  the  cele- 
brated vale  of  Kashmir.  The  term  Cush  is  gene- 
rally applied  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  countries 
south  of  the  Israelites.  It  was  the  southern  limit 
of  Egypt  (Ez.  xxix.  10),  and  apparently  the  most 
westerly  of  the  provinces  over  which  the  rule  of 
Ahasuerus  extended,  "  from  India,  even  unto  Ethi- 
opia" (Esth.  i.  I,  viii.  9).  Egypt  and  Cush  are 
associated  in  the  majority  of  instances  in  which  the 
word  occurs  (Ps.  lxviii.  31 ;  Is.  xviii.  1;  Jer.  xlvi. 
9,  &c.)  ;  but  in  two  passages  Cush  stands  in  close 
juxtaposition  with  Elam  (Is.  xi.  11),  and  Persia 
(Ez.  xxxviii.  5).  The  Cushite  king,  Zerah,  was 
utterly  defeated  by  Asa  at  Mareshah,  and  pursued 
as  far  as  Gerar,  a  town  of  the  Philistines,  on  the 
southern  border  of  Palestine,  which  was  apparently 
under  his  sway  (2  Chr.  xiv.  9,  Ac).  In  2  Chi-, 
xxi.  16,  the  Arabians  are  described  as  dwelling 
"  beside  the  Cushites,"  and  both  are  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  Philistines.  The  wife  of  Moses, 
who,  we  learn  from  Ex.  ii.,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Midianite  chieftain,  is  in  Num.  xii.  1  denominated 
a  Cushite.  Further,  Cush  and  Seba  (Is.  xliii.  3), 
Cush  and  the  Sabaeans  (Is.  xlv.  14)  are  associated 
in  a  manner  consonant  with  the  genealogy  of  the 
descendants  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  7),  in  which  Seba  is 
the  son  of  Cush.  From  all  these  circumstances  it 
is  evident  that  under  the  denomination  Cush  were 
included  both  Arabia  and  the  country  south  of 
Egypt  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is 
possible,  also,  that  the  vast  desert  tracts  west  of 
Egypt  were  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  the  land  of 
Cush,  but  of  this  we  have  no  certain  proof.  The 
Targunoist  on  Is.  xi.  11,  sharing  the  prevailing 
error  of  his  time,  translates  Cush  by  India,  but  that 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  relative  positions  of  these 
countries  was  anciently  possessed  is  clear  from  Esth. 
i.  1.  With  all  t  his  evidence  for  the  southern  situa- 
tion of  Cush,  on  what  grounds  are  Rosenmuller  and 
others  justified  in  applying  the  term  to  a  more 
northern  region  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus?  We 
are  told  that,  in  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  gardens 


and  metropolis  of  India  are  placed  around  the  moun- 
tain Meru,  the  celestial  north  pole;  that,  among 
the  Babylonians  and  Medo- Persians,  the  gods'  moun- 
tain, Albordj,  "the  mount  of  the  congregation," 
was  believed  to  be  "in  the  sides  of  the  north"  (Is. 
xiv.  13);  that  the  oldest  Greek  traditions  point 
northwards  to  the  birthplace  of  gods  and  men ;  and 
that,  for  all  these  reasons,  the  Paradise  of  the  He- 
brews must  be  sought  for  in  some  far  distant  hy- 
perborean region.  Guided  by  such  unerring  indi- 
cations, Hasse  (Entdeckungen,  pp.  49,  50,  n.) 
scrupled  not  to  gratify  his  national  feeling  by 
placing  the  garden  of  Eden  on  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic ;  Rudbeck,  a  Swede,  found  it  in  Scandinavia, 
and  the  inhospitable  Siberia  has  not  been  without 
its  advocates  (Morren,  Rosenmuller's  Qeog,  i.  96). 
But,  with  all  this  predilection  in  favour  of  the  north, 
the  Greeks  placed  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  in 
the  extreme  west,  and  there  are  strong  indications 
in  the  Puranas  "  of  a  terrestrial  paradise,  different 
from  that  of  the  general  Hindu  system,  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Africa"  {As.  Res.  iii.  300). 
Even  Me"ru  was  no  further  north  than  the  Hima- 
layan range,  which  the  Aryan  race  crossed  in  their 
migrations. 

In  the  midst  of  this  diversity  of  opinions,  what 
is  the  true  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive  ?  Theory 
after  theory  has  been  advanced,  with  no  lack  of  con- 
fidence, but  none  has  been  found  which  satisfies  the 
required  conditions.  All  share  the  inevitable  fate 
of  conclusions  which  are  based  upon  inadequate  pre- 
mises. The  problem  may  be  indeterminate  because 
the  data  are  insufficient.  It  would  scarcely,  on  any 
other  hypothesis,  have  admitted  of  so  many  appa- 
rent solutions.  Still  it  is  one  not  easy  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  site  of  Eden  will  ever  rank,  with 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle  and  the  interpretation 
of  unfulfilled  prophecy,  among  those  unsolved,  and 
perhaps  insoluble,  problems,  which  possess  so  strange 
a  fascination. 

It  must  not  be  denied,  however,  that  other  me- 
thods of  meeting  the  difficulty,  than  those  above 
mentioned,  have  been  proposed.  Some,  ever  ready 
to  use  the  knife,  have  unhesitatingly  pronounced 
the  whole  narrative  to  be  a  spurious  interpolation 
of  a  later  age  (Granville  Penn,  Min.  and  Mm. 
Oeol.  p.  184).  But,  even  admitting  this,  the  words 
are  not  mere  unmeaning  jargon,  and  demand  expla- 
nation. Ewald  (GescA.  i.  331,  note)  affirms,  and 
we  have  only  his  word  for  it,  that  the  tradition 
originated  in  the  far  East,  and  that  in  the  course 
of  its  wanderings  the  original  names  of  two  of  the 
rivers  at  least  were  changed  to  others  with  which 
the  Hebrews  were  better  acquainted.  Hartmann 
regards  it  as  a  product  of  the  Babylonian  or  Persian 
period.  Luther,  rejecting  the  forced  interpretations 
on  which  the  theories  of  his  time  were  based,  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  garden  remained  under 
the  guardianship  of  augels  till  the  time  of  the 
deluge,  and  that  its  site  was  known  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Adum ;  but  that  by  the  flood  all  traces  of  it 
were  obliterated.  On  the  supposition  that  this  is 
correct,  there  is  still  a  difficulty  to  be  explained. 
The  narrative  is  so  worded  as  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  countries  and  rivers  spoken  of  were  still 
existing  in  the  time  of  the  historian.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  description  of  the  garden  of 
Eden  is  part  of  an  inspired  antediluvian  document 
(Morren,  Rosenmuller's  Gtogr.  i.  92).  The  conjec- 
ture is  beyond  criticism ;  it  is  equally  incapable  of 
proof  or  disproof,  and  has  not  much  probability  to 
recommend  it.    The  effects  of  the  flood  in  changing 
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the  face  of  countries,  and  altering  the  relations  of 
land  and  water,  are  too  little  known  at  present  to 
allow  any  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them. 
Meanwhile,  as  every  expression  of  opinion  results 
in  a  confession  of  ignorance,  it  will  be  more  honest 
to  acknowledge  the  difficulty  than  to  rest  satisfied 
with  a  fictitious  solution. 

The  idea  of  a  terrestrial  paradise,  the  abode  of 
purity  and  happiness,  has  formed  an  element  in  the 

c  religious  beliefs  of  all  nations.  The  image  of 
*  "  Eden,  the  garden  of  God,"  retained  its  hold  upon 
the  minds  of  the  poets  and  prophets  of  Israel*  as  a 
thing  of  beauty  whose  joys  had  departed  (Ei.  xzviii. 
13 ;  Joel  ii.  3),  and  before  whose  gates  the  cherubim 
still  stood  to  guard  it  from  the  guilty.  Arab  legends 
tell  of  a  garden  in  the  East,  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  of  jacinth,  inaccessible  to  man ;  a  garden 
of  rich  soil  and  equable  temperature,  well  watered, 
and  abounding  with  trees  and  Bowers  of  rare  colours 
and  fragrance.  In  the  centre  of  Jambu-dwlpa,  the 
middle  of  the  seven  continents  of  the  Puranas,  is 
the  golden  mountain  Me'ra,  which  stands  like  the 
seed-cup  of  the  lotus  of  the  earth.  On  its  summit 
is  the  vast  city  of  Brahms',  renowned  in  heaven, 
and  encircled  by  the  Ganges,  which,  issuing  from 
the  foot  of  Vishnu,  washes  the  lunar  orb,  and  falling 
thither  from  the  skies,  is  divided  into  four  streams, 
that  flow  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  These 
rivers  are  the  Bhadra,  or  Oby  of  Siberia ;  the  Sitfi,  or 
Hoangho,  the  great  river  of  China ;  the  Alakanandfl, 
a  main  branch  of  the  Ganges ;  and  the  Chakshu,  or 
Oxus.  In  this  abode  of  divinity  is  the  Nandana,  or 
grove  of  Indra ;  there  too  is  the  Jamba  tree,  from 
whose  fruit  are  fed  the  waters  of  the  Jambu  river, 
which  give  life  and  immortality  to  all  who  drink 
thereof.  (  Vishnu  Purina,  trans.  Wilson,  pp.  166- 
171.)  The  enchanted  gardens  of  the  Chinese  are 
placed  in  themidstof  the  summits  of  Houanlun.a  high 
chain  of  mountains  further  north  than  the  Himalaya, 
and  further  east  than  Hindukush.  The  fountain  of 
immortality  which  waters  these  gardens  is  divided 
into  four  streams,  the  fountains  of  the  supreme 
spirit,  Tychin.  Among  the  Medo-Persians  the  gods' 
mountain  Albordj  is  the  dwelling  of  Ormuzd,  and 
the  good  spirits,  and  is  called  "  the  navel  of  the 
waters."    The  Zend  books  mention  a  region  called 

7  Heden,  and  the  place  of  Zoroaster's  birth  is  called 
Hedenesh,  or,  according  to  another  passage,  Airjana 
Yeedjo  (Knobel,  Genesis). 

All  these  and  similar  traditions  are  but  mere 
mocking  echoes  of  the  old  Hebrew  story,  jarred  and 

«  broken  notes  of  the  same  strain ;  but,  with  all  their 
exaggerations,  "  they  intimate  how  in  the  back- 
ground of  man's  visions  lay  a  Paradise  of  holy  joy, — 
a  Paradise  secured  from  every  kind  of  profanation, 
and  made  inaccessible  to  the  guilty ;  a  Paradise  full 
of  objects  that  were  calculated  to  delight  the  senses 
and  to  elevate  the  mind ;  a  Paradise  that  granted 
to  its  tenant  rich  and  rare  immunities,  and  that 
fed  with  its  perennial  streams  the  tree  of  life  and 
immortality  (Hardwick,  Christ  and  other  masters, 
pt  ii.  p.  133).  [W.  A.  W.] 

EDEN,  1.  'E8«>;  Eden;  omitted  by 

LXX.  in  Is.  xxrvii.  12,  and  Ez.  xxvii.  23),  one 
of  the  marts  which  supplied  the  luxury  of  Tyre 
with  richly  embroidered  stuffs.  It  is  associated  with 
Haran,  Sheba,  and  Asshur ;  and  in  Am.  l.  5,  Beth- 
Eden,  or  "  the  house  of  Eden,"  is  rendered  in  the 
LXX.  by  Xa#dV.  In  2  K.  xix.  12,  and  Is.  xxzvii. 
12,  "  the  sons  of  Eden"  are  mentioned  with  Gozan, 
Haran,  and  Rezeph,  as  victims  of  the  Assyrian  greed 


of  conquest.  Telassar  appears  to  have  been  the 
head-quarters  of  the  tribe ;  and  Knobel's  (Comm.  on 
Isaiah)  etymology  of  this  name  would  point  to  the 
highlands  of  Assyria  as  their  whereabouts.  But 
this  has  no  sound  foundation,  although  the  view 
which  it  supports  receives  confirmation  from  the 
version  of  Jonathan,  who  gives  3Hn  (  Chadib)  as 
the  equivalent  of  Eden.  Bochart  proved  (Phaleg, 
pt.  i.  p.  274)  that  this  term  was  applied  by  the 
Talmudic  writers  to  the  mountainous  district  of 
Assyria,  which  bordered  on  Media,  and  was  known 
as  Adiabene.  But  if  Gozan  be  Gausanitis  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  Haran  be  Carrhae,  it  seems  more 
natural  to  look  for  Eden  somewhere  in  the  same 
locality.  Keil  (Comm.  on  Kings,  it.  97,  English 
translation)  thinks  it  may  be  ^;  Vfl  (Ma'don), 

which  Assemani  (Bibl.  Or.  ii.  224)  places  in  Meso- 
potamia, in  the  modem  province  of  Diarbekr. 
Bochart,  considering  the  Eden  of  Genesis  and 
Isaiah  as  identical,  argues  that  Gozan,  Haran, 
Rezeph,  and  Eden,  are  mentioned  in  order  of 
geographical  position,  from  north  to  sooth;  and, 
identifying  Gozan  with  Gausanitis,  Haran  with 
Carrhae,  a  little  below  Gausanitis  on  the  Chabor, 
and  Rezeph  with  Reseipha,  gives  to  Eden  a  still 
more  southerly  situation  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  or  even  lower.  According 
to  him,  it  may  be  Addan,  or  Addana,  which  geo- 
graphers place  ou  the  Euphrates.  Michael's  (Suppl. 
No.  1826)  is  in  favour  of  the  modern  Aden,  called 
by  Ptolemy  'Apa&tas  liiir6pu>r,  as  the  Eden  of 
Ezekiel.  In  the  absence  of  positive  evidence,  pro- 
bability seems  to  point  to  the  N.W.  of  Mesopotamia 
as  the  locality  of  Eden. 

2.  Beth-Edek  (pj?  JV2,  "  house  of  pleasure ;" 
ivtpts  Xappiv;  domus  rohiptatis),  probably  the 
name  of  a  country  residence  of  the  kings  of  Da- 
mascus (Am.  i.  5).  Michael's  (Suppl.  ad  Leg. 
Hebr.  s.  v.),  following  Laroque's  description,  and 
misled  by  an  apparent  resemblance  in  name, 
identified  it  with  Ehden,  about  a  day's  journey 
from  Baalbek,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Li- 
banns,  and  near  the  old  cedars  of  Bshirrai.  Batir 
(.Amos,  p.  224),  in  accordance  with  the  Moham- 
medan tradition,  that  one  of  the  fonr  terrestrial 
paradises  was  in  the  valley  between  the  ranges  of 
the  Libanus  and  Anti-Li  banus,  is  inclined  to  favour 
the  same  hypothesis.  But  Grotius,  with  greater 
appearance  of  probability,  pointed  to  the  mpitturos 
of  Ptolemy  (v.  15)  as  the  locality  of  Eden.  The 
ruins  of  the  village  of  Jisieh  el-Kadbneh,  now  a 
paradise  no  longer,  are  supposed  by  Dr.  Robinson  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Paradisus,  and  his  sug- 
gestion is  approved  by  Mr.  Porter  (Handb.  p.  577). 
Again,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Beth  Eden  is 
no  other  than  Beit-Jenn,  "  the  house  of  ParadiBe," 
not  far  to  the  south-west  of  Damascus,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Hermon,  and  a  short  distance 
from  Medjel.  It  stands  on  a  branch  of  the  ancient 
Pharpar,  near  its  source  (Roseurauller,  Bibl.  Alt. 
ii.  291 ;  Hitzig,  Amos,  in  loc. ;  Porter,  Damascus, 
i.  311).  But  all  this  is  mere  conjecture ;  it  is  im- 
possible, with  any  degree  of  certainty,  to  connect  the 
Arabic  name,  bestowed  since  the  time  of  Mohammed, 
with  the  more  ancient  Hebrew  appellation,  whatever 
be  the  apparent  resemblance.  [W.  A.  W.] 

E'DER  0"3?>  "  »  i"  Vat-  ">mits  i  Alelt- 
'ESpatV ;  Eder),  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah  in 
the  extreme  south,  and  on  the  borders  of  Edom 
(Josh.  xv.  21).   No  trace  of  it  has  been  discovered 
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m  modern  times,  unless,  as  has  been  suggested,  it  is 
identical  with  Arad,  by  a  transposition  of  tetters. 

2.  CE*«f>»  Eiicr).  A  Levite  of  the  family  of  Mc- 
rari,  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  28,  xxiv. 
30).  [G.] 

E  DES  CHJdti;  Earn"),  1  Esdr.  ii.  35.  [Ja- 

PAU.] 

EDTtA.  ("EoVo,  «.  e.  n3"lj?,  pleasure;  Anna), 
the  wife  of  Raguel  (Tob.  viij  2,  8,  14,  16  ;  x.  12 ; 
»•  !)•  [B.  P.  W.] ' 

E'DOM,  IDUME'A,  or  IDUMAE'A  (D'ntt, 
red;  'ESdp;  N.  T.  'ISov/iala,  only  in  Mark  iii.  8). 
The  name  Edom  was  given  to  Esau,  the  first- 

'  bora  son  of  Isaac,  and  twin  brother  of  Jacob,  when 
he  sold  his  birthright  to  the  latter  for  a  meal  of 
lentile  pottage.  The  peculiar  colour  of  the  pottage 
gave  rise  to  the  name  Edom,  which  signifies  "  red." 
"  And  Esau  said  to  Jacob,  Feed  me,  I  pray  thee, 
with  that  same  red  pottage ;  for  I  am  faint ;  there- 
fore was  his  name  called  Edom "  (Gen.  jocv.  29-34). 
The  country  which  the  Lord  subsequently  gave  to 
Esau  was  hence  called  the  "  field  of  Edom  "  (mfe* 
DVTK,  Gen.  xxxii.  3),  or  "  land  of  Edom  "  (ptjt 
D'nN,  Gen.  xxxvi.  16;  Num.  xxxiii.  37).  Pro- 
bably its  physical  aspect  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  this.  The  Easterns  have  always  been, 
and  to  the  present  day  are,  accustomed  to  apply 
names  descriptive  of  the  localities.  The  ruddy  hue 
of  the  mountain-range  given  to  Esau  would  at  once 
suggest  the  word  Edom,  and  cause  it  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  better-known  Esan.  The  latter  was 
also  occasionally  used,  as  in  Obad.  8,  9,  19 ;  and  in 
21,  we  have  "  the  Mount  of  Esau"  {ify  n.TJ"IK). 
Edom  was  previously  called  Mount  Seir  {flfa, 

?  ragged;  Gen.  xxxii.  S,  xxxvi.  8),  from  Seir  the 
progenitor  of  the  Horites  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  20- 
22).  The  name  Seir  was  perhaps  adopted  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  descriptive  of  the  "  rugged  "  cha- 
racter of  the  territory.  Josephus  {Ant.  i.  18,  §1) 
confounds  the  words  Seir  and  Esau,  and  seems  to 
affirm  that  the  name  Seir  was  also  derived  from 
Isaac's  son ;  but  this  idea  is  opposed  to  the  express 
statement  of  Moses  (Gen.  xiv.  6).  The  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  called  Sorites, 

,  from  Hon,  the  grandson  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20, 
22),  because  that  name  was  descriptive  of  their 
habits  as  "  Troglodytes,"  or  "  dwellers  in  caves  " 
(nH,  Horites).  Timna,  the  daughter  of  Seir 
and  aunt  of  Hori,  became  concubine  to  Eliphaz, 
Esau's  oldest  son,  and  bare  to  him  Amalek,  the 

7  progenitor  of  the  Amalekites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12,  20, 
22).  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Isaac,  Esau 
left  Canaan  and  took  possession  of  Mount  Seir  (Gen. 
xxxv.  28,  xxxvi.  6,  7,  8).  When  his  descendants 
increased  they  extirpated  the  Horites,  and  adopted 
their  habits  as  well  as  their  country  (Deut.  ii.  12 : 
Jer.  xlix.  16;  Obad.  3,  4). 

The  boundaries  of  Edom,  though  not  directly, 
are  yet  incidentally  defined  with  tolerable  distinct- 
ness in  the  Bible.    The  country  lay  along  the 

.  route  pursued  by  the  Israelites  from  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai  to  Kndesh-barnca,  and  thence  back  again 
to  Elath  (Deut.  i.  2,  ii.  1-8) ;  that  is,  along  the 
east  side  of  the  great  valley  of  Arabah.  It  reached 
southward  as  far  as  Elath,  which  stood  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  gulf  of  Elath,  and  was  the  sea- 
port of  tlic  Edomites ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 


extended  farther,  as  the  Israelites  on  passing  Elath 
struck  out  eastward  into  the  desert,  so  as  to  pass 
round  the  land  of  Edom  (Deut.  ii.  8).  On  the 
north  of  Edom  lay  the  territory  of  Moab,  through 
which  the  Israelites  were  also  prevented  from  going, 
and  were  therefore  compelled  to  go  from  Kadesh 
by  the  southern  extremity  of  Edom  ( Judg.  xi.  17, 
18  ;  2  K.  iii.  6-9).  The  boundary  between  Moab 
and  Edom  appears  to  have  been  t  he  "  brook  Zered  " 
(Deut  ii.  13,  14,  18),  probably  the  modern  Wady- 
el-Ahsy,  which  still  divides  the  provinces  of  Kerak 
(Moab)  and  Jebat  (Gebalene).  But  Edom  was 
wholly  a  mountainous  country.  "  Mount  Seir " 
(Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  8,  9  ;  Deut.  i.  2,  ii.  1,  5,  &c.) 
and  "the  Mount  of  Esau"  (Obad.  8,  9,  19,  21), 
are  names  often  given  to  it  in  the  Bible,  while 
Josephus  and  later  writers  called  it  Gebalene  ("the 
mountainous").  This  shows  that  it  only  embraced 
the  narrow  mountainous  tract  (about  100  miles 
long  by  20  broad)  extending  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Arabah  from  the  northern  end  of  the  gulf  of 
Elath  to  near  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  A 
glance  at  the  more  modern  divisions  and  names 
corroborates  this  view.  Josephus  divides  Edom, 
or  Idumaea,  into  two  provinces;  the  one  he  calls 
Gobolitis  (roBoAfru),  and  the  other  Amalekitit 
{Ant.  ii.  1,  §2).  The  former  is  Edom  Proper,  or 
Mount  Seir;  the  latter  is  the  region  south  of  Pa- 
lestine now  called  the  desert  of  et-Tih,  or  "  Wan- 
dering," originally  occupied  by  the  Amalekites 
(Num.  xiii.  29 :  1  Sam.  iv.  1-7,  xxvii.  8),  but 
afterwards,  as  we  shall  see,  possessed  by  the  Edom- 
ites. Eusebius  also  gives  the  name  Qabalene,  or 
Gebalene,  as  identical  with  Edom  (Onom.  s.  v. 
Seir,  Idumaea,  Alius,  &c.),  and  in  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  the  word  Gabla  is  substituted  for  Seir 
in  Deut.  ixiiii.  2.  Gebalene  is  the  Greek  form  of 
the  Hebrew  Gebal  (^33,  mountain),  and  it  is  still 
retained  in  the  Arabic  Jeb&l  (Jlx*.  mountains). 

The  mountain  range  of  Edom  is  at  present  divided 
into  two  districts.  The  northern  is  called  Jeb&l. 
It  begins  at  Wady-el-Ahsy  (the  ancient  brook  Ze- 
red), which  separates  it  from  Kerak  (the  ancient 
Moab),  and  it  terminates  at  or  near  Petra.  The 
southern  district  is  called  csh-Sherah,  a  name 
which,  though  it  resembles,  bears  no  radical  rela- 
tion to  the  Hebrew  Seir. 

The  physical  geography  of  Fdom  is  somewhat 
peculiar.  Along  the  western  bate  of  the  mountain- 
range  are  low  calcareous  hills.  To  these  succeed 
lofty  masses  of  igneous  rock,  chiefly  porphyry,  over 
which  lies  red  and  variegated  sandstone  in  inegular 
ridges  and  abrupt  cliffs,  with  deep  ravines  between. 
The  latter  strata  give  the  mountains  their  most 
striking  features  and  remarkable,  colours.  The 
average  elevation  of  the  summits  is  about  2000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Along  the  eastern  side  runs  an 
almost  unbroken  limestone  ridge,  a  thousand  feet 
or  more  higher  than  the  other.  This  ridge  sinks 
down  with  an  easy  slope  into  the  plateau  of  the 
Arabian  desert.  While  Edom  is  thus  wild,  rugged, 
and  almost  inaccessible,  the  deep  glens  and  flat 
terraces  along  the  mountain  sides  are  covered  with 
rich  soil,  from  which  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  now 
spring  up  luxuriantly.  No  contrast  could  be  greater 
than  that  between  the  bare,  parched  plains  on  th.' 
east  and  west,  and  the  ruddy  cliffs,  and  verdant, 
flowenepangled  glens  and  terraces  of  Edom.  Hut 
illustrates  Bible  topography,  and  reconciles  seem- 
ingly discordant  statements  in  the  sacred  volume. 
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While  the  posterity  of  Esau  dwelt  amid  rocky  fast- 
nesses and  on  mountain  heights,  making  their 
houses  like  the  eyries  of  eagles,  and  living  by  their 
swoiil  (Jer.  xlix.  16 ;  Gen.  xxvii.  40),  yet  Isaac,  in 
his  prophetic  blessing,  promised  his  disappointed 
son  that  his  dwelling  should  be  "  of  the  fatness  of 
the  earth,  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven  from  above " 
(Gen.  xxvii.  39).  Some  other  passages  of  Scripture 
are  also  illustrated  by  a  glance  at  the  towering  pre- 
cipices and  peaks  of  Edom.  The  border  of  the 
Amorites  was  from  "  the  ascent  of  scorpions  (Ak- 
rabbim),  from  the  rock" — that  is,  from  the  rocky 
boundary  of  Edom  (Judg.  i.  36).  And  we  read  that 
Amaziah,  after  the  conquest  of  Seir,  took  ten  thou- 
sand of  the  captives  to  the  "  top  of  the  cliff,"  and 
thence  cast  them  down,  dashing  them  all  to  pieces 
(2  Chr.  xxv.  11,  12). 

The  ancient  capital  of  Edom  was  Bozrah  [Boz- 
.  bah],  the  site  of  which  is  most  probably  marked 
by  the  village  of  Buseireh,  near  the  northern  border, 
about  25  miles  south  of  Kerak  (Gen.  xxxvi.  33 ;  Is. 
xxxiv.  6,  lxiii.  1 ;  Jer.  xlix.  13,  22).  But  Sela, 
better  known  by  its  Greek  name  Petra,  appears  to 
«■  have  been  the  principal  stronghold  in  the  days  of 
Amaziah  (b.c.  838 ;  2  K.  xiv.  7 ;  see  Petra). 
Elatli,  and  its  neighbour  Ezion-geber,  were  the  sea- 
ports; they  were  captured  by  king  David,  and  here 
Solomon  equipped  his  merchant-fleet  (2  Sam.  viii. 
14;  IK.  ix.  26). 

When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  began  to  decline,  the 
Edomites  not  only  reconquered  their  lost  cities,  but 
made  frequent  inroads  upon  southern  Palestine 
(2  K.  xvi.  6 ;  where  Edomites  and  not  Syrians 
(Arameans)  is  evidently  the  true  reading;  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  17).  It  was  probably  on  account  of  these 
attacks,  and  of  their  uniting  with  the  Chaldeans 
against  the  Jews,  that  the  Edomites  were  so  fear- 
fully denounced  by  the  later  prophets  (Ob.  1  sq. ; 
Jer.  xlix.  7  sq. ;  Ezek.  xxv.  12  sq„  xxxv.  3  sq.). 
During  the  Captivity  they  advanced  westward,  oc- 
cupied the  whole  territory  of  their  brethren  the 
Amalekites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12;  1  Sam.  xv.  1  sq.; 
Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  1,  §2),  and  even  took  possession  of 
many  towns  in  southern  Palestine,  including  He- 
bron (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §6 ;  B.  J.  iv.  9,  §7 ; 
c.  Apion.  ii.  10).  The  name  Edom,  or  rather  its 
Greek  form,  Idumaea,  was  now  given  to  the  coun- 
T  try  lying  between  the  valley  of  Arabah  and  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Thus  Josephus  writes 
(Ant.  v.  1,  §22)— « the  lot  of  Simeon  included  that 
part  of  Idumea  which  bordered  upon  Egypt  and 
Arabia ;"  and  though  this  is  true  it  does  not  con- 
tradict the  language  of  Scripture — "  I  will  not  give 
you  of  their  land,  no,  not  so  much  as  a  footbreadth, 
because  I  have  given  Mount  Seir  unto  Esau  for  a 
possession"  (Deut.  ii.  5).  Not  a  footbreadth  of 
Edom  Proper,  or  Mount  Seir,  was  ever  given  to  the 
Jews.  Jerome  also  (in  Obad.)  says  that  the  Edom- 
ites possessed  the  whole  country  from  Eleuther- 
opolis  to  Petra  and  Elath ;  and  Roman  authors 
sometimes  give  the  name  Idumaea  to  all  Palestine, 
and  even  call  the  Jews  Idomaeans  (Virg.  Georg. 
iii.  12 ;  Juven.  viii.  160 ;  Martial,  ii.  2). 

While  Idumaea  thus  extended  westward,  Edom 
»  Proper  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Nabatheans, 
an  Arabian  tribe,  descended  from  Nebaioth,  Ish- 
macl's  oldest  son  and  Esau's  brother-in-law  (Gen. 
xxv.  13;  1  Chr.  i.  29;  Gen.  xxxvi.  3).  The  Na- 
batheans were  a  powerful  people,  and  held  a  great 
part  of  southern  Arabia  (Josh.  Ant.  i.  12,  §4). 
They  took  Petra  and  established  themselves  there 
"  at  least  three  centuries  before  Christ,  for  Antigonus, 


one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  after 
conquering  Palestine,  sent  two  expeditions  against 
the  Nabatheans  in  Petra  (Diod.  Sic.  19).  This 
people,  leaving  off  their  nomad  habits,  settled 
down  amid  the  mountains  of  Edom,  engaged  in 
commerce,  and  founded  the  little  kingdom  called  ,  . 
by  Roman  writers  Arabia  Petraea,  which  embraced 
nearly  the  same  territory  as  the  ancient  Edom. 
Some  of  its  monarchs  took  the  name  Aretas  (2  Mace, 
v.  8;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  15,  §1,  2;  xiv.  5,  §1), 
and  some  Obodas  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13,  §5). 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  was  father-in-law  of  He-  . 
rod  Antipas  (Matt.  xiv.  3,  4),  and  it  was  the 
same  who  captured  the  city  of  Damascus  and  held 
it  at  the  time  of  Paul's  conversion  (2  Cor.  xi.  32  ; 
Acts  ix.  25).  The  kingdom  of  Arabia  was  finally, 
subdued  by  the  Romans  in  A.D.  105.  Under  the 
Romans  the  transport  trade  of  the  Nabatheans  in- 
creased. Roads  were  constructed  through  the*»» 
mountain-defiles  from  Elath  on  the  coast  to  Petra, 
and  thence  northward  and  westward.  Traces  of  them 
still  remain,  with  ruinous  military  stations  at  inter- 
vals, and  fallen  milestones  of  the  times  of  Trajan 
and  Marcus  Aurelius  (Peutinger  Tables ;  Laborde's 
Voyage;  Burckhardt's  Syria,  pp.  374,419;  Irby 
and  Mangles'  Travels,  pp.  371,  377,  1st  ed.).  To 
the  Nabatheans  Petra  owes  those  great  monuments  1 
which  are  still  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

When  the  Jewish  power  revived  under  the  war- 
like Asmonean  princes,  that  section  of  Idumaea 
which  lay  south  of  Palestine  fell  into  their  hands. 
Judas  Maccabaeus  captured  Hebron,  Marissa,  and 
Ashdod ;  and  John  Hyrcanus  compelled  the  in- 
habitants of  the  whole  region  to  conform  to  Jew- 
ish law  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §6,  xiii.  9,  §2; 
1  Mace.  v.  05,  68).  The  country  was  henceforth 
governed  by  Jewish  prefects ;  one  of  these,  Anti- 
pater,  an  Idumaean  by  birth,  became,  through  the 
friendship  of  the  Roman  emperor,  procurator  of  all 
Judaea,  and  his  son  was  Herod  the  Great,  "  King 
of  the  Jews"  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  1,  §3,  8,  §5,  xv. 
7,  §9,  xvii.  11,  g4). 

Early  in  the  Christian  era  Edom  Proper  was  in- 
cluded by  geographers  in  Palestine,  but  in  the  fifth 
century  a  new  division  was  made  of  the  whole 
country  into  Palaestina  Prima,  Secunda,  and  Tertia. 
The  last  embraced  Edom  and  some  neighbouring  1 
provinces,  and  when  it  became  an  ecclesiastical  di- 
vision its  metropolis  was  Petra.  In  the  seventh 
century  the  Mohammedan  conquest  gave  a  death- 
blow to  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  Edom.  * 
Under  the  withering  influence  of  Mohammedan 
rule  the  great  cities  fell  to  ruin,  and  the  country 
became  a  desert.  The  followers  of  the  false  prophet 
were  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  instruments  in  God's 
hands  for  the  execution  of  His  judgments.  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  O  Mount  Seir,  I  am 
against  thee,  and  I  will  make  thee  most  desolate. 
I  will  lay  thy  cities  waste,  and  when  the  whole 
earth  rejoiceth  1  will  make  thee  desolate.  ...  I  will 
make  Mount  Seir  most  desolate,  and  cut  off  from  it 

him  that  passeth  out  and  him  that  return  eth  

I  will  make  thee  perpetual  desolations,  and  thy  cities 
shall  not  return,  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  tho 
Lord  "  (Ezek.  xxxv.  3,  4,  7,  9,  14). 

The  Crusaden.  made  several  expeditions  into 
Edom,  penetrating  as  far  as  Petra,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  it  still  bears,  Wndy  MSsa,  "  Valley 
of  Moses"  (Oesla  Dei  per  Franc,  pp.  405,  518, 
555,  581).  On  a  commanding  height  about  12 
miles  north  of  Petra  they  built  a  strong  fortress 
called  Mons  Rcgalis,  now  Shobek  (Gesta  Dei,  p. 
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611).  At  that  time  so  little  was  known  of  the 
geography  of  the  country  that  the  Crusaders  occu- 
pied and  fortified  Kerak  (the  ancient  Kir  Moab) 
under  the  impression  tliat  it  was  the  site  of  Petra. 

From  that  time  until  the  present  century  Edom 
remained  an  unknown  land.  In  the  year  1812 
Burckhardt  entered  it  from  the  north,  passed  down 
through  it,  and  discovered  the  wonderful  ruins  of 
'  Petra.  In  1828  Laborde,  proceeding  northward 
from  Akabah  through  the  defiles  of  Edom,  also 
visited  Petra,  and  brought  away  a  portfolio  of 
splendid  drawings,  which  proved  that  the  descrip- 
tions of  Burckhardt  had  not  been  exaggerated. 
Many  have  since  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  first 
explorers,  and  a  trip  to  Petra  now  forms  a  necessary 
part  of  trie  eastern  traveller's  grand  tour. 

For  the  ancient  geography  of  Edom  consult  Re- 
Imdi  Palaestma,  pp.  48,  66  sq.,  78,  82 ;  for  the 
history  and  commerce  of  the  Nabatheans,  Vincent's 
Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,  vol.  ii. ; 
for  the  present  state  of  the  country  and  descriptions 
of  Petra,  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  Laborde's 
Voyage,  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  Porter's 
Handbook  for  Syria  and  Palestine.      [J.  L.  P.] 

EDOMITES  ('D^K,  D'JDhtf,  pi.;  and  '32 
ICy,  Deut.  ii.  4;  'loovfuuoi),  the  descendants  of 
Esau,  or  Edom.  [Edom.]  Esau  settled  in  Mount 
Seir  immediately  after  the  death  of  his  father  Isaac 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  6, 8).  Before  that  time,  however,  he 
had  occasionally  visited,  and  even  resided  in,  that 
country ;  for  it  was  to  the  "  land  of  Seir "  Jacob 
sent  messengers  to  acquaint  his  brother  of  his  ar- 
rival from  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xirii.  3).  The  Edom- 
ites  soon  became  a  numerous  and  powerful  nation 
(Gen.  xxxri.  1  sq.).  Their  first  form  of  govern- 
ment appears  to  have  resembled  that  of  the  modern 
1  Bedawtn  ;  each  tribe  or  clan  having  a  petty  chief  or 

sheikh  («|Ak,  "Duke"  in  the  A.  V.,  Gen.  xxxvi. 
15).  The  Horites,  who  inhabited  Mount  Seir  from 
an  early  period,  and  among  whom  the  Edomites 
still  lived,  had  their  sheikhs  also  (Gen.  xxxvi.  29 
sq.).  At  a  later  period,  probably  when  the  Edom- 
ites began  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  Hor- 
ites, they  felt  the  necessity  of  united  action  under 
one  competent  leader,  and  then  a  king  was  chosen. 
The  names  of  eight  of  their  kings-are  given  in  the 
book  of  Genesis  (xxxvi.  31-39),  with  their  native 
cities,  from  which  it  appears  that  one  of  them  was 
a  foreigner  ("  Saul  of  Rehoboth-by-the-river"),  or, 
at  least,  that  his  family  were  resident  in  a  foreign 
city.  (See  also  1  Chr.  i.  43-50.)  Against  the 
Horites  the  children  of  Edom  were  completely  suc- 
cessful. Having  either  exterminated  or  expelled 
them  they  occupied  their  whole  country  (Deut.  ii. 
12).  A  statement  made  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  31,  servos 
to  fix  the  period  of  the  dynasty  of  the  eight  kings. 

f  They  "  reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom  before  there 
reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel ;"  that 

*•  is,  before  the  time  of  Moses,  who  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  virtual  king  of  Israel  (comp.  Deut. 
xxxiii.  5;  Ex.  xviii.  16-19).  Other  circumstances, 
however,  prove  that  though  the  Edomite  kings  had 
the  chief  command,  yet  the  old  patriarchal  govern- 
ment by  sheikhs  of  tribes  was  still  retained.  Most 
of  the  large  tribes  of  Beda«in  at  the  present  day 
have  one  chief,  with  the  title  of  Emir,  who  takes 
the  lead  in  any  great  emergency  ;  while  each  divi- 
sion of  the  tribe  enjoys  perfect  independence  under 
its  own  sheikh.  So  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
with  the  Edomites.    Lists  of  dukes  (or  sheikhs, 
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are  given  both  before  and  after  the  kings 

(Gen.  xxxvi.  15,  sq. ;  1  Chr.  i.  51  sq.),  and  in  the 
triumphant  song  of  Israel  over  the  engulphed  host 
of  Pharaoh,  when  describing  the  effect  this  fearful 
act  of  divine  vengeance  would  produce  on  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  it  is  said — "  Then  the  dukes  of 
Edom  shall  be  amazed  "  (Ex.  xv.  15),  while,  only 
a  few  years  afterwards,  Moses  "  sent  messengers 
from  Kadesh  unto  the  king  (T|?£5)  of  Edom "  to 
ask  permission  to  pass  through  his  country  (Judg. 
xi.  17). 

Esau's  bitter  hatred  to  his  brother  Jacob  for 
fraudulently  obtaining  his  blessing  appears  to  hare 
been  inherited  by  his  latest  posterity.  The  Edom- 
ites peremptorily  refused  to  permit  the  Israelites  to 
pass  through  their  land,  though  addressed  in  the 
most  friendly  terms — "  thus  saith  thy  brother 
Israel "  (Num.  xx.  14) — and  though  assured  that 
they  would  neither  drink  of  their  waters  nor  tres- 
pass on  their  fields  or  vineyards  (ver.  17).  The 
Israelites  were  expressly  commanded  by  God  neither 
to  resent  this  conduct,  nor  even  to  entertain  feelings 
of  hatred  to  the  Edomites  (Deut.  ii.  4,  5,  xxiii.  7). 
The  Edomites  did  not  attempt  actual  hostilities, 
though  they  prepared  to  resist  by  force  any  intru- 
sion (Num.  xx.  20).  Their  neighbours  and  brethren 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  12),  the  Amalekites,  were  probably 
urged  on  by  them,  and  proved  the  earliest  and 
most  determined  opponents  of  the  Israelites  during 
their  journey  through  the  wilderness  (Ex.  xvii.  8, 9). 

For  a  period  of  400  years  we  hear  no  more  of 
the  Edomites.  They  were  then  attacked  and  de- 
feated by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  Some  forty  years 
later  David  overthrew  their  army  in  the  "  Valley 
of  Salt,"  and  his  general,  Joab,  following  up  trie 
victory,  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  male  popula- 
tion (IK.  xi.  15,  16),  and  placed  Jewish  garrisons  ' 
in  all  the  strongholds  of  Edom  (2  Sam.  viii.  13, 
14 ;  in  ver.  13  the  Heb.  should  evidently  be  0Y*l|t 
instead  of  DTK ;  comp.  14 ;  2  K.  xiv.  7 ;  and 
Jos.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §4).  In  honour  of  that  victory 
the  Psalmist-warrior  may  have  penned  the  words  in 
Ps.  lx.  8,  "  over  Edom  will  I  east  my  shoe."  Ha- 
dad,  a  member  of  the  royal  family  of  Edom,  made 
his  escape  with  a  few  followers  to  Egypt,  where  he 
was  kindly  received  by  Pharaoh.  After  the  death 
of  David  he  returned,  and  tried  to  excite  his  coun- 
trymen to  rebellion  against  Israel,  but  failing  in 
the  attempt  he  went  on  to  Syria,  where  he  became  r 
one  of  Solomon's  greatest  enemies  (1  K.  xi.  14-22 ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  7,  §6).  The  Edomites  continued 
subject  to  Israel  from  this  time  till  the  reign  of 
Jehoahaphat  (B.C.  914),  when  they  attempted  to 
invade  Israel  in  conjunction  with  Ammon  and 
Moab,  but  were  miraculously  destroyed  in  the 
valley  of  Berachah  (2  Chr.  xx.  22).  A  few  years 
later  they  revolted  against  Jehoram,  elected  a  king, 
and  for  half  a  century  retained  their  independence 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  8).  They  were  then  attacked  by 
Amaziah,  10,000  were  slain  in  battle,  Sela,  their 
great  stronghold,  was  captured,  and  10,000  more 
were  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  conqueror  from  the 
dins  that  surround  the  city  (2  K.  xiv.  7 ;  2  Chr. 
xxv.  11,  12).  Yet  the  Israelites  were  never  able 
again  completely  to  subdue  them  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
17).  When  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Jerusalem 
the  Edomites  joined  him,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  plunder  of  the  city  and  slaughter  of  the  poor 
Jews.  Their  cruelty  at  that  time  seems  to  be  spe- 
cially referred  to  in  the  137th  Psalm — "Remember, 
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0  Lord,  the  children  of  Edom  in  the  day  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  who  said,  Raze  it,  Raze  it,  even  to  the 
foundation  thereof."  As  the  first  part  of  Isaac's 
prophetic  blessing  to  Esau — "  the  elder  shall  serve 
the  younger" — was  fulfilled  in  the  long  subjection 
of  the  Edomites  to  the  kings  of  Israel,  so  now  the 
second  part  was  also  fulfilled — "  It  shall  come  to 
pass  when  thou  shalt  havo  the  dominion  that  thou 
ahalt  break  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck"  (Gen. 
xxvii.  40).  It  was  on  account  of  these  acts  of 
cruelty  committed  upon  the  Jews  in  the  day  of 
their  calamity  that  the  Edomites  were  so  fearfully 
denounced  by  the  later  prophets  (Is.  xxxiv.  5-8, 
lxiii.  1-4;  Jer.  xlix.  17;  Lam.  iv.  21 ;  Ezek.  in. 
13, 14;  Am.  1.  11,  12 ;  Obad.  10  sq.). 

On  the  conquest  of  Judah  by  the  Babylonians, 
the  Edomites,  probably  in  reward  for  their  services 
during  the  war,  were  permitted  to  settle  in  south- 
em  Palestine,  and  the  whole  plateau  between  it  and 

'  Egypt ;  but  they  were  about  the  same  time  driven 
out  of  Edom  Proper  by  the  Nabatheans.  [Edok  ;  Na- 
batheans.] For  more  than  four  centuries  they 
continued  to  prosper,  and  retained  their  new  pos- 
sessions with  the  exception  of  a  few  towns  which 
the  Persian  monarchs  compelled  them  to  restore 
to  the  Jews  after  the  captivity.  But  during  the 
warlike  rule  of  the  Maccabees  they  were  again 
completely  subdued,  and  even  forced  to  conform 
to  Jewish  laws  and  rites  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8, 
§6,  xiii.  9,  §1 ;  1  Mace.  v.  65),  and  submit  to 
the  government  of  Jewish  prefects.  The  Edom- 
ites were  now  incorporated  with  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  the  whole  province  was  often  termed  by  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  Idumaea  (PtoL  Geog.  v.  16 ; 
Mar.  iii.  8).  According  to  the  ceremonial  law  an 
Edomite  was  received  into  "the  congregation  of 

.  the  Lord " — that  is,  to  all  the  rites  and  privileges 
of  a  Jew — "  in  the  third  generation  "  (Deut.  xxiii. 
8).  Antipater,  a  clever  and  crafty  Idumaean,  suc- 
ceeded, through  Roman  influence,  in  obtaining  the 

r  government  of  Judaea  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  8,  §5). 
His  oldest  son,  PhasaShis,  he  made  governor  of 
Jerusalem,  and  to  his  second  son  Herod,  then  only 
in  his  15th  year,  he  gave  the  province  of  Galilee. 
Herod,  afterwards  named  the  Great,  was  appointed 
"king  of  the  Jews"  by  a  decree  of  the  Roman 
senate  (B.C.  37 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  14,  §5;  Matt, 
ii.  1).  Immediately  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  John 
of  Gischala,  20,000  Idumaeans  were  admitted  to 
the  Holy  City,  which  they  filled  with  robbery  and 
bloodshed  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  4  and  5).  From  this 
time  the  Edomites,  as  a  separate  people,  disappear 
from  the  page  of  history,  though  the  name  Idumaea 
still  continued  to  be  applied  to  the  country  south  of 
Palestine  as  late  as  the  time  of  Jerome  (in  Obad.). 

The  character  of  the  Edomites  was  drawn  by 
Isaac  in  his  prophetic  blessing  to  Esau — "  By  thy 
sword  shalt  thou  live"  (Gen.  xxvii.  40).  War 
and  rapine  were  the  only  professions  of  the  Edom- 
ites. By  the  sword  they  got  Mount  Seir — by 
the  sword  they  exterminated  the  Horites — by  the 
sword  they  long  battled  with  their  brethren  of 
Israel,  and  finally  broke  off  their  yoke — by  the 
sword  they  won  southern  Palestine — and  by  the 
sword  they  performed  the  last  act  in  their  long  his- 
toric drama,  massacred  the  guards  in  the  temple, 
and  pillaged  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

Little  is  known  of  their  religion ;  but  that  little 

7  shows  them  to  have  been  idolatrous.  It  is  probable 
that  Esau's  marriage  with  the  "daughters  of  Ca- 
naan," who  "  were  a  grief  of  mind"  to  his  father 


and  mother  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  35),  induced  him  to 
embrace  their  religion,  and  when  Esau  and  his  fol- 
lowers took  possession  of  Mount  Seir  they  seem  to 
have  followed  the  practice  common  among  ancient 
nations  of  adopting  the  country's  gods,  for  we  read 
that  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  after  his  conquest  of 
the  Edomites,  "  brought  the  gods  of  the  children  of 
Seir,  and  set  them  up  to  be  his  gods  "  (2  Chr.  xxv. 
14,15,20).  Josephus  also  refers  to  both  the  idols 
and  priests  of  the  Idumaeans  {Ant.  xv.  17,  §9). 

The  habits  of  the  Idumaeans  were  singular.  The 
Horites,  their  predecessors  in  Mount  Seir,  were,  as 
their  name  implies,  troglodytes,  or  dwellers  in  * 
cares;  and  the  Edomites  seem  to  have  adopted 
their  dwellings  as  well  as  their  country.  Jeremiah 
and  Obadiah  both  speak  of  them  as  "  dwelling  in 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks,''  and  making  their  habita- 
tions high  in  the  cliffs,  like  the  eyries  of  eagles 
(Jer.  xlix.  16;  Obad.  3,  4),  language  which  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  a  surrey  of  the  mountains 
and  glens  of  Edom.  Everywhere  we  meet  with 
cares  and  grottoes  hewn  in  the  soft  sandstone  * 
strata.  Those  at  Petra  are  well  known.  [Petba.] 
Their  form  and  arrangements  show  that  most  of 
them  were  originally  intended  for  habitations. 
They  hare  closets  and  recesses  suitable  for  family 
uses,  and  many  hare  windows.  The  nature  of  the 
rock  and  the  form  of  the  cliffs  made  excavation  an 
easier  work  than  erection,  besides  the  additional 
security,  comfort,  and  permanence  of  such  abodes. 
Indeed  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  com- 
mercial Nabatheans  were  the  first  who  introduced  r 
buildings  into  Edom.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  also 
that  the  Edomites,  when  they  took  possession  of 
southern  Palestine,  followed  even  there  their  old 
mode  of  life,  and  excavated  cares  and  grottoes 
everywhere  through  the  country.  So  Jerome  in 
his  Commentary  on  Obadiah  writes—"  Omnia  Aus- 
tralia regio  Idumoeorum  de  Eleutheropoli  usque  ad 
Petram  et  Ailam  (haec  est  possessio  Esau)  in  spe- 
cubus  habitatiunoulas  habet :  et  propter  nmios 
calores  salts,  quia  meridiana  provincia  est,  subter- 
raneis  tuguriis  utitur."  During  a  visit  to  this 
region  in  1857  the  writer  of  this  article  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  a  large  number  of  these 
caverns,  and  has  no  hesitation  in  ranking  them 
among  the  most  remarkable  of  their  kind  in  the 
world.  [Eleotheropolis.]  The  nature  of  the 
climate,  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  and  their  great 
size,  render  them  healthy,  pleasant,  and  commo- 
dious habitations,  while  their  security  made  them 
specially  suitable  to  a  country  exposed  in  every  age 
to  incessant  attacks  of  robbers.  [J.  L.  P.] 

ED'EEI,  1.  OJTVW  ;  'EJpoefy,  and  'ESpaty  ; 

Euseb.  Onom.  Atipaa ;  Arab.  £ji>)>  one  °f  t°e 

two  capital  cities  of  Bashan  (Num.  xxi.  33 ;  Deut. 
i.  4,  iii.  10;  Josh.  xii.  4).  In  Scripture  it  is  only 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  victory  gained  by 
the  Israelites  over  the  Amorites  under  Og  their 
king,  and  the  territory  thus  acquired.  Not  a  single 
allusion  is  made  to  it  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
God's  people,  though  it  was  within  the  territory 
allotted  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Num.  xxxii. 
33),  and  it  continued  to  be  a  large  and  important 
city  down  to  the  seventh  century  of  our  era. 

The  rains  of  this  ancient  city,  still  bearing  the 
name  Edi-'a,  stand  on  a  rocky  promontory  which 
projects  from  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  Lejah.  fAR- 
gob.]  The  site  is  a  strange  one — without  water, 
without  access,  except  over  rocks  and  through  de- 
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files  nil  but  impracticable.  Strength  and  security  |  the  scarcity  of  water,  and  the  valour  of  the  inha- 
seem  to  have  been  the  grand  objects  in  view.  The  I  bitants,  that  they  were  compelled  to  retreat.  At 
rocky  promontory  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  present  writer  in  1 854 
by  two  miles  and  a  half  long ;  it  has  an  elevation  1  the  population  amounted  to  about  fifty  families,  of 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  the  plain,  I  which  some  eight  or  ten  were  Christian,  and  the  rest 
which  spreads  oat  from  it  on  each  side,  fiat  as  a  j  Mohammedan.  A  full  account  of  the  history  and 
sea,  and  of  rare  fertility.  The  ruins  are  nearly  antiquities  of  Edrei  is  given  in  Porter's  Five  Years 
three  miles  in  circumference,  and  have  a  strange  in  Damascus,  vol.  ii.  pp.  220  sq.,  and  Handbook  for 
wild  look,  rising  up  in  black  shattered  masses  from  ;  Syria  and  Palestine,  pp.  532  sq.  See  also  Kurck- 
tlie  midst  of  a  wilderness  of  black  rocks.  A  num-  i  hardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  pp.  57  sq. ;  Buckiug- 
ber  of  the  old  houses  still  remain ;  they  are  low,  j  ham's  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  274. 
massive,  and  gloomy,  and  some  of  them  are  half ;  2.  \  town  of  northern  Palestine,  allotted  to  the 
buried  beneath  heaps  of  rubbish.  In  these  the  pre-  j  tribe  of  Nnphtali,  and  situated  near  Kedesh.  It  is 
sent  inhabitants  reside,  selecting  such  apartments  as  oniy  once  mentioned  in  Scripture  (Josh.  xii.  37V 
are  best  fitted  for  comfort  and  security.  The  short  The  name  signifies  "  strength,"  or  a  "stronghold/' 
•  ireek  inscriptions  which  are  here  and  there  seen  About  two  miles  south  of  Kedesh  is  a  conical  rockv 
over  the  doors  prove  that  the  houses  are  at  least  as  hill  called  Tell  Khnraihch,  the  "  Tell  of  the  ruin ;!" 
old  as  ihe  time  of  Roman  dominion,  Edr'a  was  at  j  wjth  some  remains  of  ancient  buildings  on  the 
one  time  adorned  with  a  considerable  number  of  summit  and  a  rock-hewn  tomb  in  its  side.  It  is 
public  edifices,  but  time  and  the  chances  of  war  j  evidently  an  old  site,  and  it  may  be  that  of  the 
have  left  most  of  them  shapeless  heaps  of  ruin,  longest  Edrei.  The  strength  of  the  position,  and 
Many  Greek  inscriptions  are  met  with;  the  greater  its  nearness  to  Kedesh,  give ' probability  to  the  slip- 
part  of  them  are  of  the  Christian  age,  and  of  no  j  position.  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  365) 
historic  value.  suggests  the  identity  of  Tell  Kharaibch  with  Haxor. 

The  identity  of  this  site  with  the  Edrei  of  Scrip-  Kor  the  objections  to  this  theory  see  Poller's  Hand- 
ture  lias  been  questioned  by  many  writers,  who  boo/.  for  Syria  and  Palestine,  p.  442.    [J.  L.  P.] 
follow  the  doubtful  testimony  of  Kusebius  (Onoro. 

s.  v.  Esdrei  and  Astarot/i),' and  place  the  capital  EDUCATION.  Although  nothing  is  more 
of  Bashan  at  the  modem  Der'a,  a  tew  miles  farther  '  carefully  inculcated  in  the  Law  than  the  duty  of 
south.  The  following  reasons  have  induced  the  parents  to  teach  their  children  its  precepts  and 
present  writer  to  regard  Edr'a  as  the  true  site  of  principles  (Ex.  xii.  26,  xiii.  8,  14;  Deut.  iv.  5,  9, 
Edrei.  1st.  The  situation  is  such  as  would  na-  10.  vi.  2,  7,  20,  xi.  19,  21;  Acts  xxii.  3;  2 
turally  be  selected  for  a  capital  city  in  early  and  Tim.  iii.  l,r>;  Hist,  of  Susanna,  3;  Joseph,  c.  Ap. 
troublous  times  by  the  rulers  of  a  warlike  na-  ■■•  16,  17,  25),  yet  there  is  little  trace  among 
tion.  The  principles  of  fortification  were  then  the  Hebrews  in  earlier  times  of  education  in  any 
little  known,  and  consequently  towns  and  villages  other  subjects.  The  wisdom,  therefore,  and  in- 
were  built  on  the  tops  of  hills  or  in  the  midst  of  struction,  of  which  so  much  is  said  in  the  Book  of 
rocky  fastnesses.  The  advantages  of  Edr'a  in  this  .  Proverbs,  is  to  be  understood  chiefly  of  moral  and 
respect  are  seen  at  a  glance.  Der'a,  on  the  other  '  religious  discipline,  imparted,  according  to  the  di- 
hand,  lies  in  the  open  country,  without  any  natural  j  rcction  of  the  Law,  by  the  teaching  and  under  the 
advantages,  exposed  to  the  attack  of  every  invader,  example  of  parents  (Prov.  i.  2,  8,  ii.  2,  10,  iv.  1, 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  warlike  Rephaims  7,  20,  viii.  1,  ix.  1,  10,  xii.  1,  xvi.  22,  xvii.  24, 
would  have  erected  a  royal  dty  in  such  a  position,  xxxi.).  Implicit  exceptions  to  this  statement  may 
2nd.  The  dwellings  of  Edr'a  possess  all  the  charae-  perhaps  be  found  in  the  instances  of  Moses  himself, 
teristics  of  remote  antiquity — massive  walls,  stone  i  who  was  brought  up  in  all  Egyptian  learning 
roofs,  stone  doors.  3rd.  The  name  Edrei,"  strength,"  (-Acts  vii.  22);  of  the  v.; >r  of  the  book  of  Job, 
is  not  only  descriptive  of  the  site,  bat  it  corre- 1  who  was  evidently  well  versed  in  natural  history 
sponds  more  exactly  to  the  Arabic  Edr'a  than  to  '  and  in  the  astronomy  of  the  day  (Job  xxxviii.  31, 
Der'a.  In  opposition  to  these  we  have  the  state-  j  xxxix.  xl.  xii.) ;  of  Daniel  and  his  companions  in 
ment  in  Eusebius  that  Edrei  was  in  his  day  called  j  captivity  (Dan.  i.  4,  17);  and  above  all,  in  the 
Adara,  and  was  24  Roman  miles  from  Bostra.  '  intellectual  gifts  and  acquirements  of  Solomon, 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  refers  to  Der'a,  I  which  were  even  more  renowned  than  his  political 
which,  as  lying  on  a  great  road,  was  better  known  greatness  (1  K.  iv.  29,  34,  x.  1-9  ;  2  Chr.  ix. 
to  him  than  Edr'a,  and  thus  he  was  led  hastily  to  1-8),  and  the  memory  of  which  has,  with  much 
identify  it  with  Edrei.  j  exaggeration,  been  widely  preserved  in  Oriental 

It  is  probable  that  Edrei  did  not  remain  long  in  tradition.  The  statement  made  above  may,  how- 
possession  of  the  Israelites.  May  it  not  be  that  ever,  in  all  probability  be  taken  as  representing 
they  abandoned  it  in  consequence  of  its  position  the  chief  nim  of  ordinary  Hebrew  education,  both 
within  the  borders  of  a  wild  region  infested  by  at  the  time  when  the  Law  was  best  observed,  and 
numerous  robber  bands  ?  The  Lejah  is  the  ancient  "bx>  when,  after  periods  of  national  decline  from  the 
Argob,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  stronghold  of ;  Mosaic  standard,  attempts  were  made  by  monarch*, 
the  Geshurites;  and  they  perhaps  subsequently  j  as  Jchoshaphat  or  Josiah,  or  by  prophets,  as  Elijah 
occupied  Edrei  (Josh.  xii.  4,  5).  The  monuments  or  Isaiah,  to  enforce,  or  at  least  to  inculcate  reform 
now  existing  show  that  it  must  have  been  on  im-  !  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  on  the  basis 
porbuit  town  fiom  the  time  the  Romans  took  pos-  of  that  standard  (2  K.  xvii.  13,  xxii.  8-20;  2  Chr. 
session  of  Bashan ;  and  t  hat  it,  and  not  Der'a,  was  xvii.  7,9;  1  K.  xix.  14 ;  Is.  i.  et  sc<].). 
the  episcopal  city  of  Adraa,  which  ranked  next  to  In  later  times  the  prophecies,  and  comments  on 
Bostra  (Reland,  Pal.  pp.  219,  223,  548).  In  a.d.  them  as  well  as  on  the  earlier  Scriptures,  together 
1142,  the  Crusaders  under  Baldwin  HI.  made  a  ;  with  other  subjects,  were  studied  (Prol.  to  Eoclus.. 
sudden  attack  upon  Adraa,  then  popularly  called  I  and  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  24,  26,  xxxix.  1-11).  St. 
Civitas  Ucrnardi  de  Stampis,  but  they  encountered  !  Jerome  wills  that  Jewish  children  were  taught  to 
such  obstacles  iu  the  difficult  nature  of  the  ground,  |  say  by  heart  the  genealogies  (Hicroiiym.  on  JYf«s, 
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iii.  9  i  Calmet,  Diet .  OMalogie).  Parents  were 
required  to  teach  their  children  some  trade,  and  he 
who  failed  to  do  so  was  said  to  be  virtually 
teaching  his  child  to  steal  (Mishn.  Kiddush.  ii. 
2,  vol.  iii.  p.  413;  Surenhus. ;  Lightfoot,  Chron. 
Temp,  on  Acts  xviii.  vol.  ii.  p.  79). 

The  sect  of  the  Essenes,  though  themselves  ab- 
juring marriage,  were  anxious  to  undertake  and 
«  careful  in  carrying  out  the  education  of  children, 
but  confined  its  subject  matter  chiefly  to  morals 
and  the  Divine  Law  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §12; 
Philo,  Quod  omnia  probus  liber,  vol.  ii.  458,  ed. 
Mangey;  §12,  Tauchn.). 

Previous  to  the  captivity,  the  chief  depositaries 
of  learning  were  the  schools  or  colleges,  irom  which 
v  in  most  cases  (sea  Am.  vii.  14)  proceeded  that 
succession  of  public  teachers,  who  at  various  times 
endeavoured  to  reform  the  moral  and  religious 
conduct  of  both  rulers  and  people.  [Schools  of 
Prophets.]  In  these  schools  the  Law  was  pro- 
bably the  chief  subject  of  instruction ;  the  study  of 
languages  was  little  followed  by  any  Jews  till  after 
the  captivity,  but  from  that  time  the  number  of 
Jews  residing  in  foreign  countries  must  have  made 
the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  more  common 
than  before  (see  Acts  xzi.  37).  From  the  time  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  last  war  with  the  Romans, 
7  parents  were  forbidden  to  instruct  their  children  in 
Greek  literature  (Mishn.  Sotah,  c.  ix.  15,  vol.  iii. 
p.  307,  308,  Sorenh.). 

Besides  the  prophetical  schools  instruction  was 
given  by  the  priests  in  the  Temple  and  elsewhere, 
but  their  subjects  were  doubtless  exclusively  con- 
cerned with  religion  and  worship  (Lev.  x.  11; 
Ex.  xliv.  23,  24 ;  1  Chr.  xxv.  7,  8;  Mai.  ii.  7). 
Those  sovereigns  who  exhibited  any  anxiety  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  religious  element  in  the  Jewish 
polity,  were  conspicuous  in  enforcing  the  religious 
education  of  the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7,  8,  9,  xix. 
5  8, 11;  2  K.xxiii.  2). 

From  the  time  of  the  settlement  in  Canaan  there 
must  have  been  among  the  Jews  persons  skilled  in 
writing  and  in  accounts.  Perhaps  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  to  the  commercial 
district  of  Phoenicia  may  have  been  the  occasion  of 
their  reputation  in  this  respect.  The  "  writers " 
of  that  tribe  are  represented  (Judg.  v.  14)  by  the 
same  word  ^Db,  used  in  that  passage  of  the  levying 
of  an  army  or,  perhaps,  of  a  military  officer  (Ges. 
p.  966)  as  is  applied  to  Ezra,  in  reference  to  the 
Law  (Err.  vii.  6) ;  to  Seraiah,  David's  scribe  or 
secretary  (2  Sam.  viii.  17) ;  to  Shebna,  scribe  to 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  37) ;  Shemaiah  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
6);  Baruch,  scribe  to  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  32), 
and  others  filling  like  offices  at  various  times. 
The  municipal  officers  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in 
the  time  of  Solomon,  must  have  required  a  star)'  of 
well-educated  persons  in  their  various  departments 
under  the  recorder  "V3TD,  or  historiographer,  whose 
business  was  to  compile  memorials  of  the  reign  (2 
Sam.  viii.  16,  xx.  24;  2  K.  xviii.  18;  2  Chr. 
xxxir.  8).  Learning,  in  the  sense  above  men- 
tioned, was  at  all  times  highly  esteemed,  and 
educated  persons  were  treated  with  great  respect, 
and,  according  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  were  called 
"  sons  of  the  noble,"  and  allowed  to  take  precedence 
"  of  others  at  table  (Lightfoot,  Chr.  Temp.  Acts 
xvii.  vol.  ii.  79,  fol. ;  Hor.  Hebr.  Luke  xiv.  8-24, 
ii.  540).  The  same  authority  deplores  the  de- 
generacy of  later  times  in  this  respect  (Mishn. 
Sotoh,  ix.  15,  vol.  iii.  308,  Suren.). 


To  the  schools  of  the  Prophets  succeeded,  after 
the  captivity,  the  synagogues,  which  were  either 
themselves  used  as  schools  or  had  pi  aces  near  them 
for  that  purpose.  In  most  cities  there  wms  at  least  " 
one,  and  in  Jerusalem,  according  to  some,  394, 
according  to  others,  460  (Calmet,  Diet.  Ecolea.). 
It  was  from  these  schools  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
various  teachei-s  presiding  over  them,  of  whom 
Gamaliel,  Sammai,  and  Hillel  were  among  the  * 
most  famous,  that  many  of  those  traditions  and 
refinements  proceeded  by  which  the  Law  was  in 
our  Lord's  time  encumbered  and  obscured,  and 
which  may  be  considered  as  represented,  though 
in  a  highly  exaggerated  degree,  by  the  Talmud. 
After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  colleges  in- 
heriting and  probably  enlarging  the  traditions  of  • 
their  predecessors,  were  maintained  for  a  long  time 
at  Japhne  in  Galilee,  at  Lydda,  at  Tiberias,  the 
most  famous  of  all,  and  Sepphoris.  These  schools 
in  process  of  time  were  dispersed  into  other  coun- 
tries, and  by  degrees  destroyed.  According  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Mishna,  boys  at  rive 
years  of  age  were  to  begin  the  Scriptures,  at  ten  * 
the  Mishna,  at  thirteen  they  became  subject  to 
the  whole  Law  (see  Luke  ii.  46),  at  fifteen  they 
entered  the  Gemara  (Mishna  Piri.  Ah.  iv.  20, 
v.  21,  vol.  iv.  pp.  460,  482,  486,  Surenhus.). 
Teachers  were  treated  with  great  respect,  and  both 
pupils  and  teachers  were  exhorted  to  respect  each 
other.  Physical  science  formed  part  of  the  course  » 
of  instruction  (i°6.  iii.  18).  Unmarried  men  and 
women  were  not  allowed  to  be  teachers  of  bovs 
(Kiddush.  iv.  13,  vol.  iii.  p.  383).  In  the  schools 
the  Rabbins  sat  on  raised  seats,  and  the  scholars, 
according  to  their  age,  sat  on  benches  below  or  on 
the  ground  (Lightfoot  on  Luke  ii.  46 ;  Philo,  ibid. 
12,  ii.  458,  Mangey). 

Of  female  education  we  have  little  account  in 
Scripture,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  prophetical 
schools  included  within  their  scop  the  instruction  ' 
of  females,  who  were  occasionally  invested  with 
authority  similar  to  that  of  the  Prophets  them- 
selves (Judg.  iv.  4  ;  2  K.  xxii.  14).  Needlework 
formed  a  large  but  by  no  means  the  only  subject 
of  instruction  imparted  to  females,  whose  position 
in  society  and  in  the  household  must  by  no  means 
be  considered  as  represented  in  modern  Oriental — 
including  Mohammedan — usage  (see  Prov.  xxxi.  1 6, 
26 ;  Hist,  of  Sus.  3 ;  Luke  viii.  2,  3,  x.  39 ;  Acts 
xiii.  50 ;  2  Tim.  i.  5). 

Among  modern  Mohammedans,  education,  even 
of  boys,  is  of  a  most  elementary  kind,  and  of 
females  still  more  limited.  In  one  respect  it  may 
be  considered  as  the  likeness  or  the  caricature  of 
the  Jewish  system,  viz.  that  besides  the  most 
common  rules  of  arithmetic,  the  Kun'n  is  made 
the  staple,  if  not  the  only  subject  of  instruction. 
In  Oriental  schools,  both  Jewish  and  Mohamme- 
dan, the  lessons  arc  written  by  each  scholar  with  r 
chalk  on  tablets  which  are  cleaned  for  a  fresh 
lesson.  All  recite  their  lessons  together  aloud ; 
faults  are  usually  punished  by  stripes  on  the  feet. 
Female  children  are,  among  Mohammedans,  seldom 
taught  to  read  or  write.  A  few  chapters  of  the 
Kurdn  are  learnt  by  heart,  and  in  some  schools 
they  are  taught  embroidery  and  needlework.  In 
Persia  there  are  many  public  schools  and  colleges, 
but  the  children  of  the  wealthier  parents  are 
mostly  taught  at  home.  The  Kuran  forms  the 
staple  of  instruction,  being  regarded  as  the  model 
not  only  of  doctrine  but  of  style,  and  the  text- 
book of  all  science.     In  the  colleges,  however, 
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mathematics  are  taught  to  some  extent  (Jahn, 
Arch.  Bibl.  §§106,  166,  Engl  Tr. ;  Shaw,  Tra- 
vels, p.  194 ;  Kauwolff,  Travels,  c  vii.  p.  60 ; 
Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  326 ;  Travels  in  Arabia,  i. 
275 ;  Porter,  Damascus,  ii.  p.  95 ;  Lane,  Mod. 
Eg.,  i.  p.  89,  93;  Englishw.  n  Eg.,  ii.  28,  31 ; 
Wellsted,  Arabia,  ii.  6,  395;  Chardin,  Voyages, 
iv.  224  (Langles) ;  Olearius,  Travels,  p.  214, 215 ; 
Pietro  della  Valle,  Viaggi,  ii.  p.  188).  [SCHOOLS 
op  Prophets.  J  [H.  W.  P.] 

EGXAH (Tbiy,  "aheifer;"  Ai'-ydAand 'Ay\d; 
Egld),  one  of  David's  wives  daring  his  reign  in 
Hebron,  and  the  mother  of  his  son  Ithream  (2  Sam. 
iii.  5 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  3).  In  both  lists  the  same  order 
is  preserved,  Eglah  being  the  sixth  and  last,  and  in 
both  is  she  distinguished  by  the  special  title  of 
David's  "  wife."  According  to  the  ancient  Hebrew 
tradition  preserved  by  Jerome  (Quaest.  Hebr.  on 
2  Sam.  iii.  5,  vi.  23)  she  was  Michal,  the  wife  of 
his  youth ;  and  she  died  in  giving  birth  to  Ithrcnm. 
A  name  of  this  signification  is  common  amongst 
the  Arabs  at  the  present  day. 

EGLA1M  (D^JK = "  two  ponds ;"  'AyaXtl/i ; 
Gallim),  a  place  named  only  in  Is.  xv.  8,  and  there 
apparently  ns  one  of  the  most  remote  points  on  the 
boundary  of  Moab.  It  is  probably  the  same  as 
En-kglaim.  A  town  of  this  name  was  known  to 
Eusebius  (Onom.  Agallim),  who  places  it  8  miles 
to  the  south  of  Areopolis,  t.  e.  Ar-Moab  (_Sabba). 
Exactly  in  that  position,  however,  stands  Kerak, 
the  ancient  Kir  Moab. 

A  town  named  Agalla  is  mentioned  by  Josephus 
with  Zoar  and  other  places  as  in  the  country  of  the 
Arabians  (Ant.  xiv.  1,  §4). 

With  most  of  the  places  on  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  Eglaim  yet  awaits  further  research  for  its 
identification.  [G.] 

EG'LON  (|fo»J7;  'Ey\t>u;  Joseph.  'Ey\&r; 
Eglon),  a  king  of' the  Moabites  (Judg.  iii.  12  ff.), 
who,  aided  by  the  Ammonites  and  the  Amalekites, 
crossed  the  Jordan  and  took  "the  city  of  palm- 
trees,"  or  Jericho  (Joseph.).  Here  he  built  him- 
self a  palace  (Joseph.  Ant.  v.  4,  §1  ft.),  and 
continued  for  eighteen  years  (Jndg.  and  Joseph.) 
to  oppress  the  children  of  Israel,  who  paid  him 
tribute  (Joseph.).  Whether  he  resided  at  Jericho 
permanently,  or  only  during  the  summer  months 
(Judg.  iii.  20 ;  Joseph.),  he  seems  to  have  formed 
a  familiar  intimacy  {irmffint,  Joseph,  not  Judg.) 
with  Ehud,  a  young  Israelite  {rtavias,  Joseph.), 
who  lived  in  Jericho  (Joseph,  not  Judg.),  and 
who,  by  means  of  repeated  presents,  became  a 
favourite  courtier  of  the  monarch.  Josephus  re- 
presents this  intimacy  as  having  been  of  long  con- 
tin nance ;  but  in  Judges  we  find  no  mention  of 
intimacy,  and  only  one  occasion  of  a  present  being 
made,  viz.,  that  which  immediately  preceded  the 
death  of  Eglon.  The  circumstances  attending  this 
tragical  event  are  somewhat  differently  given  in  i 
Judges  and  in  Josephus.  That  Ehud  had  the  entree 
of  the  palace  is  implied  in  Judges  (iii.  19),  but 
more  distinctly  stated  in  Josephus.  In  Judges  < 
the  Israelites  send  a  present  by  Ehud  (iii.  15) ;  in 
Josephus  Ehud  wins  his  favour  by  repeated  pre- 
sents of  his  own.  In  Judges  we  have  two  scenes, 
the  offering  of  the  present  and  the  death  scene, 
which  are  separated  by  the  temporary  withdrawal . 
of  Ehud  (18, 19);  in  Josephus  there  is  but  one 
The  present  is  offered,  the  attendants  are 
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dismissed,  and  the  king  enters  into  friendly  conver- 
sation (ifuXtar)  with  Ehud.  In  Judges  the  place 
seems  to  change  from  the  reception-room  into  the 
"summer-parlour,"  where  Ehud  found  him  upon 
his  return  (cf.  18,  20).  In  Josephus  the  entire 
action  takes  place  in  the  summer-parlour  (&t*ftA- 
Tton).  In  Judges  the  king  exposes  himself  to  the 
dagger  by  rising  apparently  in  respect  for  the  divine 
message  which  Ehud  professed  to  communicate 
(Patrick,  ad  loo.) :  in  Josephus  it  is  a  dream  which 
Ehud  pretends  to  reveal,  and  the  king,  in  delighted 
anticipation,  springs  up  from  his  throne.  The 
obesity  of  Eglon,  and  the  consequent  impossibility 
of  recovering  the  dagger,  are  not  mentioned  by 
Josephus  (vid.  Judg.  iii.  17,  fat,  hvrtios,  LXX. ; 
but  "  crassus,"  Vnlg.,  and  so  Gesen.  Lex.). 

After  this  desperate  achievement  Ehud  repaired 
to  Seirah  (improp.  Seirath;  vid.  Gesen.  Lex.  sub 
v.),  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  (iii.  26,  27),  or 
Mount  Ephraim  (Josh.  xix.  50).  To  this  wild 
central  region,  commanding,  as  it  did,  the  plains 
E.  and  W.,  he  summoned  the  Israelite*  by  sound 
of  horn  (a  national  custom  according  to  Joseph. ; 
A.  V.  "a  trumpet").  Descending  from  the  hills 
they  fell  upon  the  Moabites,  dismayed  and  demo- 
ralized by  the  death  of  their  king  (Joseph,  not 
Judg.).  The  greater  number  were  tolled  at  once, 
but  10,000  men  made  for  the  Jordan  with  the 
view  of  crossing  into  their  own  country.  The 
Israelites,  however,  had  already  seized  the  fords, 
and  not  one  of  the  unhappy  fugitives  escaped.  As 
a  reward  lor  his  conduct  Ehud  was  appointed  Judge 
(Joseph,  not  Judg.). 

Note.— The  "quarries  that  were  by  Gilgal" 
(iii.  19) :  in  the  margin  better,  as  in  Dent.  vii.  25, 
"  graven  images  "  (Patrick  ad  he. :  cf.  Gesen.  Neb. 

Lex.  sub  v.  D^'DB).  [T.  E.  B.] 

EG'LON  (fbi9;  in  Josh.  x.  'OJoAAdjj,  Vat. 
and  Alex.;  AiKd/i,  'EyXiu;  Eglon,  Aglon), atown 
of  Judah  in  the  Shefelah  or  low  country  (Josh, 
xv.  39).  During  the  struggles  of  the  conquest, 
Eglon  was  one  of  a  confederacy  of  five  towns, 
which  under  Jerusalem  attempted  resistance,  by 
attacking  Gibeon  after  the  treaty  of  the  latter  with 
Israel.  Eglon  was  then  Amorite,  and  the  name  of 
its  king  Debir  (Josh.  x.  3-5).  The  story  of  the 
overthrow  of  this  combination  is  too  well-known  to 
need  notice  here  (x.  23-25,  &c).  Eglon  was  soon 
after  visited  by  Joshua  and  destroyed  (x.  34,  35, 
xii.  12).  TEe  name  doubtless  survives  in  the  mo- 
dern Ajlan,  "  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins,"  "  pot- 
sherds," and  "  scattered  heaps  of  unhewn  stones," 
covering  a  "  round  hillock  "  (Porter,  Bcmdb. ;  Van 
de  Velde,  ii.  18S;  Rob.  ii.  49),  about  10  miles 
from  Beit  Jibrin  (Eleutheropolis)  and  14  from 
Gaza,  on  the  south  of  the  great  maritime  plain. 

In  the  Onomasticon  it  is  given  as  Eglon  quae  et 
Odollam ;  and  its  situation  stated  as  10  miles  east 
of  Eleutheropolis.  The  identification  with  Adullam 
arose  no  doubt  from  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  in 
Josh,  x.,  as  given  above ;  and  it  is  to  the  site  of 
that  place,  and  not  of  Eglon,  that  the  remarks  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  refer.  This  will  be  seen  on 
comparing  Adollam.  No  reason  has  been  assigned 
for  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  [G.] 

E'GYPT  (DnVP,  Dnvt?  fTK,  "rt VD,  gent.  n. 
'"ISO ;  Uyvwros;  Aegyptus),  a  country  occupy- 
ing the  north-eastern  angle  of  Africa,  and  lying 
between  N.  lat.  31°  37'  and  24°  1',  and  E.  long. 
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27°  13'  and  34°  12'.  Its  limit*  appear  to  hare  been 
always  very  nearly  the  same.  In  Ezekiel  (nil.  10, 
xxx.  6),  according  to  the  obviously-correct  render- 
ing [Miodol],  the  whole  country  is  spoken  of  as 
extending  from  Migdol  to  Syene,  which  indicates  the 
same  limits  to  the  east  and  the  south  as  at  present. 
Egypt  seems,  however,  to  have  been  always  held,  ex- 
cept by  the  modern  geographers,  to  include  no  more 
t  than  tie  tract  irrigated  by  the  Nile  lying  within  the 
'  limits  we  have  specified.  The  deserts  were  at  all  times 
wholly  different  from  the  valley,  and  their  tribes, 
more  or  less  independent  of  the  rulers  of  Egypt. 

Names. — The  common  name  of  Egypt  in  the 
Bible  is  "  Mizraim,"  or  more  fully  "  the  land  of  Miz- 
raim."  In  form  Mizraim  is  a  dual,  and  accordingly 
it  is  generally  joined  with  a  plural  verb.  When, 
therefore,  in  Gen.  x.  6,  Mizraim  is  mentioned  as  a  son 
of  Ham,  we  must  not  conclude  that  anything  more 
is  meant  than  that  Egypt  was  colonized  by  de- 
scendants of  Ham.  The  dual  number  doubtless 
indicates  the  natural  division  of  the  country  into  an 
T  upper  and  a  lower  region,  the  plain  of  the  Delta  and 
the  narrow  valley  above,  as  it  has  been  commonly 
divided  at  all  times.  The  singular  Mazor  also 
occurs,  and  some  suppose  that  it  indicates  Lower 
Egypt,  the  dual  only  properly  meaning  the  whole 
country  (thus  Gesenius,  The*. ».  m.  f\tO,  DH  SO), 
but  there  is  no  sore  ground  for  this  assertion.  The 
tnentkni  of  Mizraim  and  Pathros  together  (Is.  xi. 
11  ;  Jer.  iliv.  1, 15),  even  if  we  adopt  the  explana- 
tion which  supposes  Mizraim  to  be  in  these  places  by 
a  late  usage  put  for  Mazor,  by  no  means  proves  that 
since  Pathros  is  a  part  of  Egypt,  Mizraim,  orrather 
Mazor,  is  here  a  part  also.  The  mention  together 
of  a  j*rt  of  a  country  as  well  as  the  whole  is  very 
usual  in  Hebrew  phraseology.  Gesenius  thinks 
that  the  Hebrews  supposed  the  word  "II  ¥D  to 
mean  a  limit,  although  he  admits  it  may  have 
had  a  different  Egyptian  origin.  Since  we  cannot 
trace  it  to  Egyptian,  except  as  a  translation,  we 
consider  it  a  purely  Semitic  word,  as  indeed 
would  be  most  likely.  Gesenius  finds  the  signi- 
fication "  limit"  in  the  Arabic  name  of  Egypt, 

ya^Q  ;  but  this  word  also  means  "  red  mud,"  the 

colour  intended  being  either  red  or  reddish  brown. 

Egypt  is  also  called  in  the  Bible  OH  pM, 
"  the  land  of  Ham "  (Ps.  cr.  23,  27  comp. 
Ixxviii.  51),  a  name  most  probably  referring  to 
Ham  the  son  of  Noah  [Ham]  ;  and  3!T],  Rahab, 
"the  proud"  or  "insolent"  [RahaY]  :  both 
these  appear  to  be  poetical  appellations.  The 
common  ancient  Egyptian  name  of  the  country  is 
•  written  in  hieroglyphics  KEM,  which  was  perhaps 
pronounced  Chem ;  the  demotic  form  is  KEMEE  * 
(Brugsch,  Oeographische  Inschriften,  i.  p.  73,  No. 
362);  and  the  Coptic  forms  are  YiJULHj 
XHJW-I  (M) ;  KHJULe,  KKJULH  (S),and 
KHAJU  (B)>  This  name  signifies,  alike  in  the 
T  ancient  language  and  in  Coptic,  "  black,"  and  may 
'  be  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  the  land  on  ac- 
count of  the  blackness  of  its  alluvial  soil  (comp. 
Pint,  de  Ts.  tt  Osir.  c.  33.  tri  rhr  Myxnrrov  iv 
rots  futkiara  ptKiyytiov  ol<rar,  Sowep  to  /t(- 
kav  rov  itptaXfiov,  Xqpiar  KaXovai).    It  would 

*  The  system  of  transcribing  ancient  Egyptian  is 
that  given  by  the  writer,  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Brt- 
tannica,  8th  ed.  art.  '« Hieroglyphics." 


seem,  as  thus  descriptive  of  the  physical  character 
of  the  land,  to  be  the  Egyptian  equivalent  of  Mazor, 
if  the  meaning  we  have  assigned  to  that  word  be 
the  true  one.  In  this  case  it  would  appear  strange 
that  it  should  correspond  in  sound  to  Ham,  and  in 
sense  to  Mazor  or  Mizraim.  It  is  probable,  however 
(comp.  Plut.  /.  c),  that  it  alto  corresponded  in 
sense  to  Ham,  implying  warmth  as  well  as  dark- 

t  — 

ness.   In  Arabic  we  find  the  cognate  word  1 1 — 

"  black  fetid  mud"  (Kimoos),  or  "  black  mud  " 
(Sihah,  MS.),  which  suggests  the  identity  of  Ham 
and  Mazor.  Therefore  we  may  reasonably  conjec- 
ture that  Kem  is  the  Egyptian  equivalent  of  Ham, 
and  also  of  Mazor,  these  two  words  being  similar  or 
even  the  same  in  sense.  The  name  Ham  may  have 
been  prophetically  given  to  Noah's  son  as  the  proge- 
nitor of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  neighbouring 
hot  or  dark  countries.  The  other  hieroglyphic  names 
of  Egypt  appear  to  be  of  a  poetical  character. 

Under  the  Pharaohs  Egypt  was  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower,  "  the  two  regions"  TA-TEE ? 
called  respectively  "  the  Southern  Region "  TA- 
RES, and  "the  Northern  Region"  TA-MEHEET. 
There  were  different  crowns  for  the  two  regions, 
that  of  Upper  Egypt  being  white,  and  that  of 
Lower  Egypt  red,  the  two  together  composing 
the  pscheut.  The  sovereign  bad  a  special  title 
as  ruler  of  each  region :  of  Upper  Egypt  he  was 
SUTEN,  "  king,"  and  of  Lower  Egypt  SHEBT, 
"bee,"  the  two  combined  forming  the  common 
title  SUTEN-SHEBT.  The  initial  sign  of  the 
former  name  is  a  bent  reed,  which  illustrates  what 
seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  expression  In  Pales- 
tine as  to  the  danger  of  trusting  to  the  Pharaohs  7 
and  Egypt  (1  K.  xviii.  21 ;  Is.  xxxvi.  6 ;  Ex. 
xxiz.  6) :  the  latter  name  may  throw  light  upon  the 
comparison  of  the  king  of  Egypt  to  a  fly,  and  the 
king  of  Assyria  to  a  bee  (Is.  vii.  18).  It  must  be 
remarked  that  Upper  Egypt  is  always  mentioned 
before  Lower  Egypt,  and  that  the  crown  of  the 
former  in  the  pschent  rises  above  that  of  the  latter. T 
In  subsequent  times  this  double  division  obtained. 
Manetho  speaks  of  rip  r*  &W  »tal  <rdro»  x&P"" 
(ap.  Jos.  c.  Apian,  i.  14),  and  under  the  Ptolemies 
Peuriktbs  r£v  rt  (am  koX  r&r  koVw  xmowk 
(Rosetta  Stone)  occurs,  as  equivalent  to  the  title 
mentioned  above.  In  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  Upper  Egypt  was  divided  into  the  Hepta- 
nomis  and  the  Thebais,  making  altogether  three 
provinces,  but  the  division  of  the  whole  country 
into  two  was  even  then  the  most  usual. 

Superficies. — Egypt  has  a  superficies  of  about  0 
9582  square  geographical  miles  of  soil,  which  the 
Nile  either  does  or  can  water  and  fertilise.  This  com- 
putation includes  the  river  and  lakes  as  well  as  sandy 
tracts  which  can  be  inundated,  and  the  whole  space 
either  cultivated  or  fit  for  cultivation  is  no  more  than  : 
about  5626  square  miles.  Anciently  2735  square 
miles  more  may  have  been  cultivated,  and  now  it 
would  be  possible  at  once  to  reclaim  about  1295 
square  miles.  These  computations  are  those  of 
Colonel  Jacotin  and  M.  Esteve,  given  in  the  Memoir 
of  the  former  in  the  great  French  work  (Description 
de  rEgypte,  2nd  ed.  xviii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  101,  etseqq.). 
They  must  be  very  nearly  true  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  country  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Lane  calcu- 
lated the  extent  of  the  cultivated  land  in  A.  H.  777, 

*  The  letters  M,  8,  and  B  denote  hen  and  else- 
where the  Memphltio,  Sahidle,  and  Bashmuria  dia- 
lects. 
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A.  D.  1375-6,  to  be  5500  square  geographical  miles, 
from  a  list  of  the  cultivated  lands  of  towns  and 
villages  appendel  to  De  Sacy's  Abd  AUatif.  He 
thinks  this  list  may  be  underrated.  M.  Mengin 
made  the  cultivated  land  much  less  in  1821,  but 
since  then  much  waste  territory  has  been  reclaimed 
(Mrs.  Poole,  Englishtcoman  m  Egypt,  i.  p.  85). 
The  chief  differences  in  the  character  of  the  sin-face 
in  the  times  before  the  Christian  era  were  that  the 
long  valley  through  which  flowed  the  canal  between 

'  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  was  then  cultivated,  and 
tliat  the  Gulf  of  Suez  extended  much  further  north 
than  at  present. 

Noma. — From  a  remote  period  Egypt  was  di- 

7  vided  into  Nomes,  HESPU,  sing.  HESP,  each  one 
of  which  had  its  special  objects  of  worship.  The 
monuments  show  that  this  division  was  as  old  as 
the  earlier  part  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  which  began 

B.  C.  cir.  2082.  They  are  said  to  have  been  first  36 
in  number.  Ptolemy  enumerates  44,  and  Pliny  46 ; 
afterwards  they  were  further  increased.  There  is  no 
distinct  reference  to  them  in  the  Bible.  In  the  LXX. 

version  indeed,  (Is.  xix.  2)  is  rendered  by 

rinos,  but  we  hare  no  warrant  ibr  translating  it 
otherwise  than  "  kingdom."  It  is  probable  that  at 
that  time  there  were  two,  if  not  three,  kingdoms  in 
the  country.  Two  provinces  or  districts  of  Egypt 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  Pathros  and  Caphtor ; 
the  former  appears  to  have  been  part  of  Upper  Egypt, 
the  latter  was  certainly  so,  and  must  be  represented 
by  the  Coptite  Nome,  although  no  doubt  of  greater 
extent.   [Pathros;  Caphtor.] 

General  appearance,  Climate,  #c — The  general 

rarance  of  the  country  cannot  have  greatly 
ged  since  the  days  of  Moses.  The  Delta  was 
always  a  vast  level  plain,  although  of  old  more 
perfectly  watered  than  now  by  the  branches  of 
the  Nile  and  numerous  canals,  while  the  narrow 
valley  of  Upper  Egypt  must  have  suffered  still  less 
alteration.  Anciently,  however,  the  rushes  must 
have  been  abundant;  whereas  now  they  have  al- 
most disappeared,  except  in  the  lakes.  The  whole 
country  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  fertility, 
which  especially  strikes  the  beholder  when  the  rich 
green  of  the  fields  is  contrasted  with  the  utterly-bare 
yellow  mountains  or  the  sand-strewn  rocky  desert 
on  cither  side.  Thus  the  plain  of  Jordan  before  the 
cities  were  destroyed  was,  we  read,  "  well  watered 
every  where"  . .  . .  "  [even]  like  a  garden  of  the 
Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt'*  (Gen.  xiii.  10).  The 
climate  is  equable  and  healthy.  Rain  is  not  very 
unfrequent  on  the  northern  coast,  but  inland  very 
rare.  Cultivation  nowhere  depends  upon  it.  This 
absence  of  rain  is  mentioned  in  Dent.  fxi.  10,  11) 
is  rendering  artificial  irrigation  necessary,  unlike 
<ie  case  of  Palestine,  and  in  Zech.  (xir.  18)  as 
peculiar  to  the  country.  Egypt  has  been  visited 
at  all  ages  by  severe  pestilences,  but  it  cannot  be 
determined  that  any  of  those  of  ancieut  times  were 
of  the  character  of  the  modern  Plague.  The  plague 
with  which  the  Egyptians  are  threatened  in  Zech. 
(/.  c.)  is  described  by  a  word,  DD3D,  which  is 
not  specially  applicable  to  a  pestilence  of  their 
country  (see  ver.  12).  Cutaneous  disorders,  which 
have  always  been  very  prevalent  in  Egypt,  are 
distinctly  mentioned  as  peculiar  to  the  country 
(Deut.  vii.  15,  xxviii.  27,  35,  60,  and  perhaps 
Ex.  xv.  20,  though  here  the  reference  may  be 
to  the  Plague  of  Boils),  and  as  punishments  to  the 
Israelites  iu  case  of  disobedience,  whereas  if  they 


obeyed  they  were  to  be  preserved  from  th-ra, 
The  Egyptian  calumny  that  made  the  Israelites  a 
body  of  lepers  and  unclean  (Jos.  c.  Apian.)  is  thus 
refuted,  and  the  traditional  tale  as  to  the  Exodus 
given  by  Manetho  shown  to  be  altogether  wrong  m 
its  main  facts  which  depend  upon  the  truth  of  this 
assertion.  Famines  are  frequent,  and  one  in  the 
middle  ages,  in  the  time  of  the  Fatimee  Khaleefeh 
El-Mustansir-billah,  seems  to  have  been  even  more 
severe  than  that  of  Joseph.  [Famine.] 

Geology. — The  fertile  plain  of  the  Delta  and  the 
valley  of  Upper  Egypt  are  bounded  by  rocky  deserts 
covered  or  strewn  with  sand.  On  either  side  of  the 
plain  they  are  low,  but  they  overlook  the  valley, 
above  which  they  rise  so  steeply  as  from  the  river 
to  present  the  aspect  of  cliffs.  The  formation  is 
limestone  as  far  as  a  little  above  Thebes,  where 
sandstone  begins.  The  First  Cataract,  the  southern 
limit  of  Egypt,  is  caused  by  granite  and  other 
primitive  rocks,  which  rise  through  the  sandstone 
and  obstruct  the  river's  bed.  In  Upper  Egypt 
the  mountains  near  the  Nile  rarely  exceed  300 
feet  in  their  height,  but  far  in  the  eastern  desert 
they  often  attain  a  much  greater  elevation.  The 
highest  is  Qebel  Gkirib,  which  rises  about  6000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Limestone,  sandstone,  and 
granite  were  obtained  from  quarries  near  the  river ; 
basalt,  breccia,  and  porphyry  from  others  in  the 
eastern  desert  between  the  Thebais  and  the  Red 
Sea.  An  important  geological  change  has  in  the 
coarse  of  centuries  raised  the  country  near  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  depressed  that  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  isthmus.  Since  the  Christian 
era  the  head  of  the  Gulf  has  retired  southwards, 
as  prophesied  by  Isaiah — "  The  Lord  shall  utterly 
destroy  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea  "  (xi.  15)  ; 
"  the  waters  shall  fail  from  the  sea"  (xix.  5). 
The  Delta  is  of  a  triangular  form,  its  eastern  and 
western  limits  being  nearly  marked  by  the  courses 
of  the  ancient  Pelusiuc  and  Canopic  branches  of  the 
Nile:  Upper  Egypt  is  a  narrow  winding  valley, 
varying  in  breadth,  but  seldom  more  than  12  miles 
across,  and  generally  broadest  on  the  western  side. 
Anciently  there  was  a  feitile  valley  on  the  course 
of  the  Canal  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Land  of  Goshen, 
now  called  Wadi-t  Tumeyldt :  this  is  covered  with 
the  sands  of  the  desert.  [Goshen.]  To  the  south, 
on  the  opposite  side,  is  the  oasis  now  called  the 
Feiyoom,  the  old  Arsinolte  Nome,  connected  with 
the  valley  by  a  neck  of  cultivated  land. 

The  Nile  '.— The  Nile  is  called  in  the  Bible  Shihor, 
-lirW,  or  "  the  black  (river);"  Yeir,  H8»,  ih^ 
"  the  river,"  probably  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
ATUR,  AUR ;  D^Vt?  in?,  "  the  river  of  Egypt 
and  D'lVD  ^PU,  cither  "  the  brook,"  if  the  first  word 
be  not  a  proper  name,  or  else  the  "  Nahal  (Nile)  of 
Egypt,"  to  which,  if  the  latter  rendering  be  correct, 

alone  must  be  added.  These  names  are  dis- 
cussed in  another  article.  [Nile.]  In  Egyptian 
the  Nile  bore  the  sacred  appellation  H^PEE  or 
HAPEE-MU,  "the  abyss,"  or  "the  abyss  of 
waters."  As  Egypt  was  divided  into  two  regions, 
we  find  two  Niles,  HAPEE-RES,  "  the  Southern 
Nile,"  and  HAPEE-MEHEET  "  the  Nortnern 
Nile,"  the  former  name  being  given  to  the  rivei 
in  Upper  Egypt  and  in  Nubia.  The  common  appel- 
lation is  ATUR,  or  AUR,  "  the  river,"  which  may 
be  compared  to  the  Hebrew  Yeir.  This  word  has 
been  preserved  in  the  Coptic  apoellation  6ICpO» 
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IA.pO,  !£.pU)  (M),  lepO  (S),  which  like- 
wise  also  signifies  "  the  river."  The  inundation, 
HAPEE-UR,  "great  Nile,"  or  "  high  Nile,"  fer- 
tilizes  and  sustains  the  country,  and  makes  the  river 
its  chief  blessing ;  a  very  low  inundation  or  failure  of 
rising  being  the  cause  of  famine.  The  Nile  was  on 
this  account  anciently  worshipped,  and  the  plague 
in  which  its  waters  were  turned  into  blood,  while 
injurious  to  the  river  itself  and  its  fish  (Ex.  vii. 
21 ;  Ps.  cv.  29),  was  a  reproof  to  the  superstition 
of  the  Egyptians.    The  rise  begins  in  Egypt  about 

•  the  summer  solstice,  and  the  inundation  commences 
about  two  months  later.  The  greatest  height  is 
attained  about  or  somewhat  after  the  autumnal 
equinox.  The  inundation  lasts  about  three  months. 
During  this  time,  and  especially  when  near  the 
highest,  the  river  rapidly  pours  along  its  red  turbid 
waters,  and  spreads  through  openings  in  its  banks 
over  the  whole  valley  and  plain.  The  prophet  Amos, 
speaking  of  the  ruin  of  Israel,  metaphorically  says 
that  "  the  land  .  . .  shall  be  drowned,  as  [by]  the 
flood  [river]  of  Egypt"  (Wii.  8,  ix.  5).  The  rate  at 
which  the  Nile  deposits  the  alluvial  soil  of  Egypt 
has  been  the  subject  of  interesting  researches,  which 
have  as  yet  led  to  no  derisive  result. 

Cultivation,  Agriculture,  $c. — The  ancient  pros- 
perity of  Egypt  is  attested  by  the  Bible  as  well  as  by 
the  numerous  monuments  of  the  country.  As  early 
as  the  age  of  the  Great  Pyramid  it  must  have  been 
densely  populated  and  well  able  to  support  its  inha- 
bitants, for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  there  was 
then  much  external  traffic.  In  such  a  climate  the 
wants  of  man  are  few,  and  nature  is  liberal  in  neces- 
sary food.  Even  the  Israelites  in  their  hard  bond- 
age did  "  eat  freely "  the  fish  and  the  vegetables 
and  fruits  of  the  country,  and  ever  afterwards  they 
longed  to  return  to  the  idle  plenty  of  a  land  where 
even  now  starvation  is  unknown.  The  contrast  of 
the  present  state  of  Egypt  to  its  former  prosperity 

,  is  more  to  be  ascribed  to  political  than  to  physical 
causes.  It  is  true  that  the  branches  of  the  Nile 
have  failed,  the  canals  and  the  artificial  lakes  and 
ponds  for  fish  are  dried  up ;  that  the  reeds  and  other 
water-plants  which  were  of  value  in  commerce,  and 
a  shelter  for  wild-fowl,  have  in  most  parts  perished ; 
that  the  land  of  Goshen,  once,  at  least  for  pasture, 
"  the  best  of  the  land"  (Gen.  xlvii.  6,  11),  is 
now  sand-strewn  and  unwatered  so  as  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  desert  around,  and  that 
the  predictions  of  the  prophets  have  thus  received 
a  literal  fulfilment  (see  especially  Is.  xix.  5-10), 
yet  this  has  not  been  by  any  irresistible  aggression 
of  nature,  but  because  Egypt,  smitten  and  accursed, 
has  lost  all  strength  and  energy.  The  population 
is  not  large  enough  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
now  fit  for  culture,  and  long  oppression  has  taken 
from  it  the  power  and  the  will  to  advance. 

Egypt  is  naturally  an  agricultural  country.  As 
for  beck  as  the  days  of  Abraham,  we  find  that  when 
the  produce  foiled  in  Palestine,  Egypt  was  the 
natural  resource.  In  the  time  of  Joseph  it  was 
evidently  the  granary — at  least  during  famines — of 
the  nations  around.  The  inundation,  as  taking  the 
place  of  rain,  has  always  rendered  the  system  of 
agriculture  peculiar;  and  the  artificial  irrigation 
during  the  time  of  low  Nile  is  necessarily  on  the 
same  principle.  We  read  of  the  Land  of  Promise 
that  it  is  "  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  whence 
ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and 
wateredst  [it]  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs : 
but  the  land  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it, 
VOL.  L 
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[is J  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  [and]  drinketl. 
water  of  the  rain  of  heaven"  (Deut.  xL  10,  11). 
Watering  with  the  foot  may  refer  to  some  mode  of 
irrigation  by  a  machine,  but  we  are  inclined  to  * 
think  that  it  is  an  idiomatic  expression  implying  a 
laborious  work.  The  monuments  do  not  afford  a 
representation  of  the  supposed  machine.  That  now 
called  the  shadoof,  which  is  a  pole  having  a  weight 


**** 


Shadoof,  or  pok  and  Utoket,  tor  watering  the  garden.  (Wilkineor-.) 

at  one  end  and  a  bucket  at  the  other,  so  hung  that 
the  labourer  is  aided  by  the  weight  in  raising  the 
full  bucket,  is  depicted,  and  seems  to  have  been  the 
common  means  of  artificial  irrigation.  There  are 
detailed  pictures  of  breaking  up  the  earth,  or 
ploughing,  sowing,  harvest,  threshing,  and  storing 


',  enowing  how  Mm  grain  wae  pot  ta,  and  thnt  the  door 
were  Intended  for  taking  it  oM.  (Wilkrnaoa.) 

the  wheat  in  granaries.  The  threshing  was  simply 
treading  out  by  oxen  or  cows,  unmuzzled  (comp. 
Deut.  xxv.  4).  The  processes  of  agriculture  began 
as  soon  as  the  water  of  the  inundation  had  sunk 
into  the  soil,  about  a  month  after  the  autumnal 
equinox,  and  the  harvest-time  was  about  and  soot  ' 
after  the  vernal  equinox  (Ex.  ix.  31,  32).  Vines 
were  extensively  cultivated,  and  there  were  several 
different  kinds  of  wine,  one  of  which,  the  Mareotic,, 
was  famous  among  the  Romans.  Of  other  fruit- 
trees,  the  date-palm  was  the  most  common  and 
valuable.  The  gardens  resembled  the  fields,  being 
watered  in  the  same  manner  by  irrigation.  On  the 
tenure  of  land  much  light  is  thrown  by  the  history 
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of  Joseph.    Before  the  famine  each  city  and  large 
village— for       must  be  held  to  have  a  wider  sig- 
nification than  our  "city" — had  its  field  (Gen.  ili. 
48) ;  but  Joseph  gained  for  Pharaoh  all  the  land, 
*  except  that  of  the  priests,  in  exchange  for  food,  and 
1    required  for  the  right  thus  obtained  a  fifth  of  the 
produce,  which  became  a  law  (xlvii.  20-2C).  The 
evidence  of  the  monuments,  though  not  very  explicit, 
seems  to  show  that  this  law  was  ever  afterwards  in 
force  under  the  Pharaohs.  The  earliest  records  afford 
no  information  as  to  the  tenure  of  land ;  but  about 
Joseph's  time  we  find  frequent  mention  of  villages 
with  their  lands,  the  two  being  described  under  one 
,  designation,  as  held  by  the  great  officers  of  the 
crown,  apparently  by  the  royal  gift.   There  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  hereditary  aristocracy, 
except  perhaps  at  an  earlier  time,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  these  lands  may  have  been  held 
during  tenure  of  office  or  for  life.   The  temples 
had  lands  which  of  course  were  inalienable.  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  states  that  all  the  lands  belonged  to 
the  crown  except  those  of  the  priests  and  the 
soldiers  (i.  73).    It  is  probable  that  the  latter, 
when  not  employed  on  active  service,  received  no 
pay,  but  were  supported  by  the  crown-lands,  and 
occupied  them  for  the  time  as  their  own.  [Joseph.] 
The  great  lakes  in  the  north  of  Egypt  were  an- 
ciently of  high  importance,  especially  for  their 
J  fisheries  and  the  growth  of  the  papyrus.  Lake 
Menzeleh,  the  most  eastern  of  the  existing  lakes, 
has  still  large  fisheries,  which  support  the  people 
who  live  on  its  islands  and  shore,  the  rude  succes- 
sors of  the  independent  Egyptians  of  the  Bucolia. 
Lake  Moeris,  anciently  so  celebrated,  was  an  arti- 
ficial lake  between  Benee-Suweyf  and  Medeenet  El- 
Feiyoom.    It  was  of  use  to  irrigate  the  neighbour- 
ing  country,  and  its  fisheries  yielded-  a  great 
»  revenue.    It  is  now  entirely  dried  up.   The  canals 
are  now  far  less  numerous  than  of  old,  and  many  of 
them  are  choked  and  comparatively  useless.  The 
Bahr  Yoosuf,  or  "  river  of  Joseph" — not  the  pa- 
triarch, but  the  famous  Sultun  Toosuf  Saldh-«d- 
deen,  who  repaired  it — is  a  long  series  of  canals, 
near  the  desert  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  ex- 
tending northward  from  Farshoot  for  about  350 
miles  to  a  little  below  Memphis.   This  was  pro- 
bably a  work  of  very  ancient  times.    There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Canal  of  the 
T  Red  Sea,  upon  which  the  land  of  Goshen  mainly 
depended  for  its  fertility.    It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that  it  originally  connected  the  Nile  and  the 
Red  Sea. 

Botmy.— The  cultivable  land  of  Egypt  consists 
almost  wholly  of  fields,  in  which  are  very  few  trees. 
,  There  are  no  forests  and  few  grovi's,  except  of  date- 
palms,  and  in  Lower  Egypt  a  lew  of  orange  and 
lemon-trees.  There  are  also  sycomores,  mulberry- 
trees,  and  acacias,  either  planted  on  the  sides  of 
roads  or  standing  singly  in  the  fields.  The  Theban 
palm  grows  in  the  Thebals,  generally  in  clumps. 
These  were  all,  except,  perhaps,  the  mulberry-tree, 
of  old  common  in  the  country.  The  two  palms  are 
represented  on  the  monuments,  and  syeomore  and 
acacia-wood  are  the  materials  of  various  objects  made 
by  the  ancient  inhabitants.  The  chief  fhiiti  are  the 
date,  grape,  fig,  sycomore-fig,  pomegranate,  banana, 
many  kinds  of  melons,  and  the  olive ;  and  there  are 
many  others  less  common  or  important.  These  were 
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also  of  old  produced  in  the  country.  Anciently  gar- 
dens seem  to  have  received  great  attention,  to  have 
been  elaborately  planned,  and  well  filled  with  trees 
and  shrubs.  Now  horticulture  is  neglected,  although 
the  modern  inhabitants  are  as  fond  of  flowers  as 
were  their  predecessors.  The  vegetables  are  of  many 
kinds  and  excellent,  and  form  the  chief  food  of 
the  common  people.  Anciently  cattle  seem  to  have 
been  more  numerous,  and  their  meat,  therefore, 
more  usually  eaten,  but  never  as  much  so  as  in  colder 
climates.  The  Israelites  in  the  desert,  though  they 
looked  back  to  the  time  when  they  "  sat  by  the 
flesh  pots"  (Ex.  xvi.  3),  seem  as  much  to  have 
regretted  the  vegetables  and  fruits,  as  the  flesh  and 
fish  of  Egypt.  "  Who  shall  give  us  flesh  to  eat." 
We  remember  the  fish  which  we  did  cat  in  Egypt 
freely,  the  cucumbers,  and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks, 
and  the  onions,  and  the  garlick  "  (Mum.  xi.  4,  5). 
The  chief  vegetables  now  are  beans,  peas,  lentils, 
of  which  an  excellent  thick  pottage  is  made  (Gen. 
xxv.  34),  leeks,  onions,  garlic,  radishes,  carrots, 
cabbages,  gourds,  cucumbers,  the  tomata,  and  the 
ogg-fruit.  There  are  many  besides  these.  The 
most  important  field-produce  in  ancient  times  was 
wheat;*  after  it  must  be  placed  barley,  millet. 


(WllkWoo.) 


flax,  and  among  the  vegetables,  lentils,  peas,  and 
beans.  At  the  present  day  the  same  is  the  case ; 
but  maize,  rice,  oats,  clover,  the  sugar-cane,  roses, 
the  tobacco-plant,  hemp,  and  cotton,  must  be  added ; 
some  of  which  are  not  indigenous.  In  the  account 
of  the  Plague  of  Hail  four  kinds  of  field-produce  are 
mentioned — flax,  barley,  wheat,  and  flCDS  (Ex. 
ix.  31, 32),  which  is  variously  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
"rye"  (I.e.),  "spelt"  (Is.  xxviii.25),and  "fitches" 
(Is.  xxviii.  27).  It  is  doubted  whether  the  last  be  a 
cereal  or  a  leguminous  product:  we  incline  to  the 
former  opinion.  (See  RrE.)  It  is  clear  from  the 
evidence  of  the  monuments  and  of  ancient  writers 
that,  of  old,  reeds  were  far  more  common  in  Egypt 
than  now.  The  byblus  or  papyrus  is  almost  or  " 
quite  unknown.  Anciently  it  was  a  common  and 
most  important  plant :  boats  were  made  of  its 
stalks, and  of  their  thin  leaves  the  famous  paper  was 
manufactured.  It  appears  to  be  mentioned  under 
two  names  in  the  Bible,  neither  of  which,  however, 
can  he  proved  to  be  a  peculiar  designation  for  it. 


•  It  may  bo  well  to  mention  that  the  writer  knows 
1  "0  satisfactory  instance  of  wheat  found  in  ancient 


Egyptian  tombs  having  germinated  on  being  sown  it 
our  own  time. 
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(1.)  The  mother  of  Moses  made  KDJ  nan,  "an 
ark"  or  "skiff"  "of  papyrus"  in 'which  to  put 
her  child  (Ex.  ii.  3),  and  Isaiah  tells  of  messen- 
gers sent  apparently  from  farthest  Ethiopia  in 
"  vessels  of  papyrus  "  (xviii.  2),  in  both 
which  cases  Xt3J  must  mean  papyrus,  although  it 
would  seem  in  other  places  to  signify  "reeds" 
generically."  (2.)  Isaiah  prophesies  "  the  papyrus- 
reeds  (nhlV)  in  the  river  pfatj),  on  the  edge  of 
the  river,  and  everything  growing  [lit.  sown]  in 
the  river  shall  be  dried  up,  driven  away  [by  the 
wind],  and  [shall]  not  be"  (xu.  7).  Geaenius 
renders  ITJj?  a  naked  or  bare  place,  here  grassy  places 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
littlf  grass  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  Egypt, 
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and  that  little  only  during  the  cooler  part  of  the 
year,  instead  of  those  sloping  meadows  that  must 
have  been  in  the  European  scholar's  mind,  this 
word  must  mean  some  product  of  the  river  which 
with  the  other  water-plants  should  be  dried  up, 
and  blown  away,  and  utterly  disappear.  Like  the 
fisheries  and  the  flax  mentioned  with  it,  it  ought  to 
hold  an  important  place  in  the  commerce  of  ancient 
Egypt.  It  can  therefore  scarcely  be  reasonably 
held  to  intend  anything  but  the  papyrus.  The 
marine  and  fluvial  product  P|1D,  from  which  the 
Red  Sea  was  called  S|1D"D\  will  be  noticed  in 
art.  Red  Sea.  The  lotus  was  anciently  the 
favourite  flower,  and  at  feasts  it  took  the  place  < 
of  the  rose  among  the  Greeks  and  Arabs :  it  is  now 
very  rare. 


Boat  of  Um  NtU,  ■howfng  how  tbe  nil  war  Aaamed  to  the  ran*,  and  the  nature  of  the  rigging.  (Wllkinaon.) 


Zoology. — Of  old  Egypt  was  far  more  a  pastoral 
country  than  at  present.  The  neat  cattle  are  still  ex- 
cellent, but  lean  kine  are  more  common  among  them 
than  they  seem  to  have  been  in  the  days  of  Joseph's 
Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  19).  Sheep  and  goats  have  always 
been  numerous.  Anciently  swine  were  kept,  but  not 
in  great  numbers;  now  there  are  none,  or  scarcely  any, 
except  a  few  in  the  houses  of  Copts  and  Franks.' — 
Under  the  Pharaohs  the  horses  of  the  country  were 
in  repute  among  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  pur- 
chased them  as  weU  as  chariots  out  of  Egypt.  Thus  it 
is  commanded  respecting  a  king  of  brae) :  "  he  shall 
not  multiply  horses  to  himself,  nor  cause  the  people 


*  In  Job  vUl.  1 1 ,  Ps.  xxxv.  7,  the  word  Is  probably 
used  generically. 

*  In  a  tomb  near  the  Pyramids  of  El-Geezeh,  of  the 
time  of  Shaf.ra,  second  Una;  of  the  vth  dynasty,  the 
flocks  and  herds  of  the  chief  occupant  are  represented 
and  their  numbers  thus  given  :  835  oxen,  210  cows 
with  their  calves,  2234  goats,  760  asses  with  their 


to  return  to  Egypt,  to  the  end  that  he  should  mul- 
tiply horses:  forasmuch  as  the  Lord  hath  said  unto 
you,  Ye  shall  henceforth  return  no  more  that  way  " 
(Deut.  xvii.  16), — which  shows  that  the  trade  in 
horses  was  with  Egypt,  and  would  necessitate  a  close 
alliance.  "  Solomon  had  horses  brought  out  of 
Egypt,  and  linen  yarn :  the  king' s  merchants  re- 
ceived the  linen  yam  at  a  price.  And  a  chariot 
came  up  and  went  out  of  Egypt  for  six  hundred 
[shekels]  of  silver,  and  an  horse  for  an  hundred 
and  fifty ;  and  so  for  all  the  kings  of  the  Hittites 
and  for  the  kings  of  Syria  did  they  bring  [them] 
out  by  their  hand  "  (1  K.  x.  28,  29).   The  num- 


young,  and  974  sheep.   Job  had  at  the  first  7000 
sheep,  8000  camels,  500  yoke  of  oxen,  500  she-asses 
(i.  3),  and  afterwards  double  in  eaeh  ease  (xlil.  12).  ,  r  M  j»(BM> 
The  numbers  are  round,  but  must  be  taken  as  an  T&i.lu 'Attune** 


estimate  of  a  large  property  of  this  kind  m  tbe 
patriarchal  times. 
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tor  of  hones  kept  by  this  king  for  chariots  and 
cavalry  was  large  'viv.  26,  i.  26;  2  Chr.  i.  14, 
ix.  25).'  Some  of  these  horses  came  as  yearly 
tribute  from  his  vassals  (1  K.  x.  26).  In  later 
times  the  prophets  reproved  the  people  for  trusting 
in  the  help  of  Egypt,  and  relying  on  the  aid  of 
her  horses  and  chariots  and  horsemen,  that  is,  pro- 
bably, men  in  chariots,  as  we  shall  show  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Egyptian  armies.  The  kings  of  the 
Hittites,  mentioned  in  the  passage  quoted  above, 
and  in  the  account  of  the  close  of  the  siege  of 
Samaria  by  Benhadad,  where  we  read — "  the  Lord 
had  made  the  host  of  the  Syrians  to  hear  a  noise 
of  chariots,  and  a  noise  of  horses,  [even]  the  noise 
of  a  great  host  :  and  they  said  one  to  another,  Lo, 
the  king  of  Israel  hath  hired  against  us  the  kings 
of  the  Hittites,  and  the  kings  of  the  Egyptians  to 
come  upon  us"  (2  K.  vii.  6)— these  kings  ruled 
the  Hittites  of  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  who  were 
called  by  the  Egyptians  SHETA  or  KHETA.  The 
Pharaohs  of  the  xviiith,  xixth,  and  xxth  dynasties 
wage.1  fierce  wars  with  these  Hittites,  who  were  then 
ruled  by  a  great  king  and  many  chiefs,  and  whose 
principal  arm  was  a  force  of  chariots,  resembling 
those  of  the  Egyptian  army. — Asses  were  anciently 
numerous :  the  breed  .it  the  present  time  is  excellent. 
Dogs  were  formerly  more  prized  than  now,  for 
being  held  by  most  of  the  Muslims  to  be  extremely 
unclean,  they  are  only  used  to  watch  tho  houses  in  the 
villages.    The  camel  has  nowhere  been  found  men- 

7  tioneii  in  the  inscriptions  of  Egypt,  or  represented 
ou  the  monuments.  In  the  Bible  Abraham  is 
spoken  of  as  having  camels  when  in  Egypt,  appa- 
rently as  a  gift  from  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xii.  16),  and 
before  the  Exodus  the  camels  of  Pharaoh  or  his 
subjects  were  to  be  smitten  by  the  murrain  (Ex. 
ix.  3,  comp.  6).  Both  these  Pharaohs  were  pro- 
bably Shepherds.  The  Ishmaelites  or  Midianites 
who  took  Joseph  into  Egypt,  carried  their  mer- 
chandise on  camels  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  28,  36),  and 
the  land-traffic  of  the  Arabs  must  always  have  been 
by  caravans  of  camels ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
camels  were  not  kept  in  Egypt,  but  only  on  the 
frontier.  On  the  black  obelisk  from  Nemrbod,  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  of  Shalmanubar, 
king  of  Assyria,  contemporary  with  Jehu  and 
Hozael,  camels  are  represented  among  objects  sent 
as  tribute  by  Egypt.   They  are  of  the  two-humped 

.  sort,  which,  though  perhaps  then  common  in  As- 
syria, has  never,  as  far  as  is  known,  been  kept  in 
Egypt.  The  deserts  hare  always  abounded  in  wild 
animals,  especially  of  the  canine  and  antelope  kinds. 
Anciently  the  hippopotamus  was  found  in  the  Egyp- 
tian Nile,  and  hunted.  This  is  a  fact  of  importance 
for  those  who  suppose  it  to  be  the  behemoth  of  the 
book  of  Job,  especially  as  that  book  shows  evidence 
of  a  knowledge  of  Egypt.  Now,  this  animal  is 
rarely  seen  even  in  Lower  Nubia.  The  elephant 
may  have  been,  in  the  remotest  historical  period, 
an  inhabitant  of  Egypt,  and,  as  a  land  animal, 
have  been  driven  further  Bouth  than  his  brother 


'  The  number  of  Solomon's  chariot*  is  given  as 
1400,  and  bis  horsemen  12,000.  The  stalls  of  horses 
are  stated  as  40,000  (1  K.  iv.  26),  or  4000  (2  Chr. 
ix.  25)  :  the  former  would  ^soem  to  be  the  correct 
number. 

«  It  is  supposed  by  commentators  to  mean  the 
country  also ;  but  this  cannot,  we  think,  be  proved. 

»  Gesenlus  (Thu.  s.  v.)  would  take  IJ-piS  for  a 
serpent  in  Job  iiL  ft.  Is.  xxvii.  1,  and  in  the  latter 
case  supposes  the  king  of  Babylon  to  be  meant.  In 
the  first  passage  the  meaning  "  crocodile  "  is,  how- 


pachyderm,  for  the  name  of  the  Island  of  Ele- 
phantine, just  below  the  First  Cataract,  in  hiero-, 
glyphics,  AB . .  "Elephant-land,"  seems  to  show 
that  he  was  anciently  found  there.  Bats  abound  in 
the  temples  and  tombs,  filling  the  dark  and  dese- 
crated chambers  and  passages  with  the  unearthly 
whirr  of  their  wings.  Such  desolation  is  repre- 
sented by  Isaiah  when  he  says  that  a  man  shall 
cast  his  idols  "  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats  " 
(ii.  20). 

The  birds  of  Egypt  are  not  remarkable  for  beauty 
of  plumage:  in  so  open  a  country  this  is  natural. 
The  Itapacet  are  numerous,  but  the  most  common 
are  scavengers,  as  vultures  and  the  kite.  The 
Qrallatores  and  Anseret  abound  on  the  islands 
and  sandbanks  of  the  river  and  in  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  which  approach  or  touch  the  stream. 

Among  the  reptiles,  the  crocodile  must  be  espe- 
cially mentioned.  In  the  Bible  it  is  usually  called 
POT,  0*3)1,  "  dragon,"  a  generic  word  of  almost 
as  wide  a  signification  as  "  reptile,"  and  is  used 
as  a  symbol  of  the  king  of  Egypt.'  Thus  in  Eze- 
kiel,  "  Behold  I  am  against  thee,  Pharaoh  king  of 
Egypt,  the  great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of 
his  rivers,  which  hath  said.  My  river  [is]  mine 
own,  and  I  have  made  [it]  for  myself.  But  I  will 
put  hooks  in  thy  jaws,  and  I  will  cause  the  fish  of 
thy  rivers  to  stick  unto  thy  scales,  and  I  will  bring 
thee  up  out  of  the  midst  of  thy  rivers,  and  all  the 
fish  of  thy  rivers  shall  stick  unto  thy  scales.  And  I 
will  leave  thee  [thrown]  into  the  wilderness,  thee  and 
all  the  fish  of  thy  rivers.  ...  I  have  given  thee 
for  meat  to  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  to  the  fowls 
of  the  heaven"  (xxix.  3,  4,  5).  Here  there  seems 
to  be  a  retrospect  of  the  Exodus,  which  is  thus 
described  in  Is.  li.  9,  10,  and  15?  and  with  a  more 
close  resemblance  in  Ps.  lxxiv.  13, 14,  "Thou didst 
divide  the  sea  by  thy  strength :  thou  brakest  the 
heads  of  the  dragons  (D^'ifl)  in  the  waters. 
Thou  brakest  the  heads  of  leviathan  (jrwS)  in 
pieces,  [and]  gavest  him  [to  be]  meat  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  wilderness  "(D^V,  •'.  «.  to  the  wild 
beasts,  comp.  Is.  xiii.  21).  The  last  passage  is 
important  as  indicating  that  whereas  f*3H  is  the 
Hebrew  generic  name  of  reptiles,  and  therefore 
used  for  the  greatest  of  them,  the  crocodile, 
is  the  special  name  of  that  animal.  The  description 
of  leviathan  in  Job  (xli.)  fully  bears  out  this  opi- 
nion, and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  passage  can  be  ad- 
duced in  which  a  wider  signification  of  the  latter 
word  is  required.b  In  Job  (xxvi.  12)  also  there 
is  an  apparent  allusion  to  the  Exodus  in  words 
similar  to  those  in  Isaiah  (li.  9,  10,  and  15?), 
but  without  a  mention  of  the  dragon.  In  this  case 
the  division  of  the  sea  and  the  smiting  of  3ni; 
the  proud  or  insolent,  are  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  wonders  of  creation  (vs.  7-11, 13):  so  too 
in  Is.  (vs.  13,  15).    The  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea 

ever,  especially  applicable.  The  patriarch  speaks  of 
desperate  men  as  those  ••  who  ore  ready  to  stir  up 
leviathan  :"  comp.  xlL  2  ;  A.  V.  10,  "  None  [is  so] 
fierce  as  to  stir  him  up.  Who  then  car,  stand  before 
met"  The  argument  is,  that  if  the  creature  be  to 
terrible,  who  shall  resist  the  Creator !  The  second 
passage  seems  to  refer  not  to  the  king  of  Babylon, 
but  to  the  enemies  of  God's  people  at  a  remote  tuna 
(Is.  xxlv.,  xxv.,  xxvi.,  esp.  ver.  19,  and  xxvii.  esp.  va, 
12,  13  :  comp.  the  similar  use  of  Egypt,  Jkc,  in  Rev. 
xi.  S). 
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could  be  thus  spoken  of  as  a  signal  exercise  of  the 
Divine  power. — Frogs  are  very  numerous  in  Egypt, 
and  their  loud  and  constant  croaking  in  the  autumn 

in  "  the  Btreams,"  TVinj,  "  the  rivers,"  DnkO, 
and  "the  ponds"  or  "marshes,"  D'BJtjt1  (Ex. 

viii.  1,  A.  V.  5)  makes  it  not  difficult  to  picture 
the  Plague  of  Frogs.  Serpents  and  snakes  are  also 
common,  but  the  more  venomous  have  their  home, 
like  the  scorpion,  in  the  desert  (comp.  Deut.  viii. 
15). — The  >ile  and  lakes  hare  an  abundance  of 
fishes ;  and  although  the  fisheries  of  Egypt  have 
very  greatly  fallen  away  their  produce  is  still  a 
common  article  of  food. — Among  the  insects  the 
locusts  must  be  mentioned,  which  sometimes  come 
upon  the  cultivated  land  in  a  cloud,  and,  as  in  the 
plague,  eat  every  herb  and  fruit  and  leaf  where 
they  alight ;  but  they  never,  as  then,  overspread  the 
whole  land  (Ex.  x.  3-6,  12-19).  They  disappear 
as  suddenly  as  they  come,  and  are  carried  away  by 
the  wind  (vs.  19).  As  to  the  lice  and  flies,  they 
are  now  plagues  of  Egypt;  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  words  D33  and  3TJf  designate  them  (Ex. 
viii.  18-31). 

Ancient  Inhabitants. — The  old  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  appear  from  their  monuments  and  the  testi- 
mony of  ancient  writers  to  have  occupied  in  race 
a  place  between  the  Nigricans  and  the  Caucasians. 
The  constant  immigrations  of  Arab  settlers  have 
greatly  diminished  the  Nigritian  characteristics  in 
the  generality  of  the  modem  Egyptians.  The  an- 
cient dress  was  far  more  scanty  than  the  modern, 
and  in  this  matter,  as  in  manners  and  character, 
the  influence  of  the  Arab  race  is  also  very  apparent. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  in  character  were  very  reli- 
gions and  contemplative,  but  given  to  base  super- 
stition, patriotic,  respectful  to  women,  hospitable, 
generally  frugal,  but  at  times  luxurious,  very  sen- 
sual, lying,  thievish,  treacherous,  and  cringing, 
and  intensely  prejudiced,  through  pride  of  race, 
against  strangers,  although  kind  to  them.  This 
is  very  much  the  character  of  the  modern  inhabit- 
ants, except  that  Mohammadanism  has  taken  away 
the  respect  for  women.  The  ancient  Egyptians  are 
indeed  the  only  early  eastern  nation  that  we  know 
to  have  resembled  the  modem  westerns  in  this  par- 
ticular; but  we  find  the  same  virtue  markedly  to 
characterize  the  Nigritians  of  our  day.  That  the 
Egyptians,  in  general,  treated  the  Israelites  with 
kindness  while  they  were  in  their  country,  even 
during  the  oppression,  seems  almost  certain  from 
the  privilege  of  admission  into  the  congregation  in 
the  third  generation,  granted  to  them  in  the  Law, 
with  the  Edomites,  while  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  were  absolutely  excluded,  the  reference 
in  three  out  of  the  four  cases  being  to  the  stay  in 
Egypt  and  the  entrance  into  Palestine  (Deut.  xxiii. 
3-8).  This  supposition  is  important  in  its  bearing 
on  the  history  of  the  oppression. 

Language. — The  ancient  Egyptian  language,  from 
the  earliest  period  at  which  it  is  known  to  us,  is  an 
agglutinate  monosyllabic  form  of  speech.  It  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  signs  which  we  call  hieroglyphics.  The 
character  of  the  language  is  compound :  it  consists  of 
elements  resembling  those  of  the  Nigritian  languages 
and  the  Chinese  language,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
of  the  Semitic  languages  on  the  other.  All  those  who 

>  Gewniue  (7V».  a.  v.)  understands  this  word  here 
and  in  Ex.  vii.  19  to  mean  the  stagnant  pools  left  by 
the  Nile  after  the  inundation.  At  the  season  to  which 
the  narrative  refers  these  would  have  been  dried  up, 


have  studied  the  African  languages  make  a  distinct 
family  of  several  of  those  languages,  spoken  in  the 
north-east  quarter  of  the  continent,  in  which  family 
they  include  the  ancient  Egyptian;  while  every 
Semitic  scholar  easily  recognises  in  Egyptian  Semitic 
pronouns  and  other  elements,  and  a  predominantly  * 
Semitic  grammar.  As  in  person,  character,  and 
religion,  so  in  language  we  find  two  distinct  ele- 
ments, mixed  but  not  fused,  and  here  the  Nigritian 
element  seems  unquestionably  the  earlier.  Bun  sen  ^ 
asserts  .that  this  language  is  "ante-historical  Se- 
mi tism  :"  we  think  it  enough  to  say  that  no  Semitic 
scholar  has  accepted  his  theory.  For  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  see  The  Genesis  of  the 
Earth  and  of  Man,  ch.  vi.  As  early  as  the  age 
of  the  xxvith  dynasty  a  rulgar  dialect  was  expressed  r 
in  the  demotic  or  enchorial  writing.  This  dialect 
forms  the  link  connecting  the  old  language  with 
the  Coptic  or  Christian  Egyptian,  the  latest  phasis. 
The  Coptic  does  not  very  greatly  differ  from  the 
monumental  language,  distinguished  in  the  time  of 
the  demotic  as  the  sacred  dialect,  except  in  the 
presence  of  many  Greek  words. 

Seiigim. — The  basis  of  the  religion  was  Nigritian 
fetishism,  the  lowest  kind  of  nature-worship,  differing 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  hence  obviously 
indigenous.  Upon  this  were  engrafted,  first,  cosmic 
worship,  mixed  up  with  traces  of  primeval  revela- 
tion, as  in  Babylonia ;  and  then,  a  system  of  per- 
sonifications of  moral  and  intellectual  abstractions. 
The  incongruous  character  of  the  religion  necessi- 
tates this  supposition,  and  the  ease  with  which  it 
admitted  extraneous  additions  in  the  historical  period 
confirms  it.  There  were  three  orders  of  gods— the  **|. 
eight  great  gods,  the  twelve  lesser,  sod  the  Osirian 
group.  They  were  represented  in  human  forms, 
sometimes  having  the  heads  of  animals  sacred  to 
them,  or  bearing  on  their  heads  cosmic  or  other 
objects  of  worship.  The  fetishism  included,  besides 
the  worship  of  animals,  that  of  trees,  rivers,  and  hills. 
Each  of  these  creatures  or  objects  was  appropriated 
to  a  divinity.  There  was  no  prominent  hero-wor- 
ship, although  deceased  kings  and  other  individuals 
often  received  divine  honours — in  one  case,  that  of 
Sesertesen  III.,  of  the  xiith  dynasty,  the  old  Sesostris, 
of  a  very  special  character.  Sacrifices  of  animals, 
and  •offerings  of  all  kinds  of  food,  and  libations  of 
wine,  oil,  and  the  like,  were  made.  The  great  doc-  , 
trines  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  man  s  respon- 
sibility, and  future  rewards  and  punishments,  were 
taught.  Among  the  rites,  circumcision  is  the  moot 
remarkable:  it  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  ivth  1 
dynasty. 

The  Israelites  in  Egypt  appear  during  the  op- 
pression, for  the  most  part,  to  have  adopted  the  . 
Egyptian  religion  (Josh.  xxiv.  14;  Ez.  xx.  7,  8). 
The  golden  calf,  or  rather  steer,  b.JJJ,  was  probably 
taken  from  the  bull  Apis,  certainly  from  one  of  the 
sacred  bulls.  Kemphan  and  Chiun  were,  foreign  divi- 
nities adopted  into  the  Egyptian  Pantheon,  and  called 
in  the  hieroglyphics  RENPU  (probably  pronounced 
REMPU)  and  KEN.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
they  were  worshipped  by  the  Shepherds ;  but  there  is 
no  satisfactory  evidence  that  there  was  any  separate 
foreign  system  of  idolatry.  [Remphan.]  Ashtoreth 
was  worshipped  at  Memphis,  as  is  shown  by  a  tablet  of 
Amenoph  11.,  B.C.  cir.  1400,  at  the  quarries  of  Turk, 


although  there  would  be  many  marshy  places,  espe- 
cially near  the  north  coast  and  towards  the  ancient 
head  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
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opposite  that  city  (Vjrae'a  Pyramids,  iii.  "  Touruh 
tablet  2  "),  in  which  she  is  represented  as  an  Egyp- 
tian goddess.  The  temple  of  "  the  Foreign  Venus" 
in  "  the  Tyrian  camp  "  in  Memphis  (Herod,  ii.  112) 
must  hare  been  sacied  to  her.  Doubtless  this  wor- 
ship was  introduced  by  the  Phoenician  Shepherds. 

As  there  are  prominent  traces  of  primeval  reve- 
lation in  the  ancient  Egyptian  religion,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  at  finding  certain  resemblances  to 
the  Mosaic  Law,  apart  from  the  probability  that 
whatever  was  unobjectionable  in  common  belief 
and  usages  would  be  retained.  The  points  in  which 
the  Egyptian  religion  shows  strong  traces  of  troth 
are,  however,  doctrines  of  the  very  kind  that  the 
Law  does  not  expressly  teach.  The  Egyptian  reli- 
gion, in  its  reference  to  man,  was  a  system  of  respon- 
sibility, mainly  depending  on  future  rewards  and 

*  punishments.  The  Law,  in  its  reference  to  man, 
was  a  system  of  responsibility  mainly  depending 
on  temporal  rewards  and  punishments.  All  we 
learn,  bat  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  is  that 
every  Israelite  who  came  out  of  Egypt  must  have 
been  fully  acquainted  with  the  nniversally-reco^- 

«  nised  doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  man  s 
responsibility,  and  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
truths  which  the  Law  does  not,  and  of  course  could 
not,  contradict.  The  idea  that  the  Law  was  an 
Egyptian  invention  is  one  of  the  worst  examples  of 
modern  reckless  criticism. 

Laws. — We  have  no  complete  account  of  the  laws 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  either  in  their  own  records 
or  in  works  of  ancient  writers.  The  passages  in  the 
Bible  which  throw  light  upon  the  laws  in  force 
during  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  most 
probably  do  not  relate  to  purely  native  law,  nor  to 
law  administered  to  natives,  for  during  that  whole 
period  they  appear  to  have  been  under  Shepherd 
rulers,  and  in  any  case  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
they  would  not  be  subject  to  absolutely  the  same 
system  as  the  Egyptians.  The  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures of  the  monuments  indicate  a  very  high  degree 
of  personal  safety,  showing  us  that  the  people  of  all 

«  ranks  commonly  went  unarmed,  and  without  mili- 
tary protection.  We  must  therefore  infer  that  the 
laws  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  order  were  suffi- 
cient and  strictly  enforced.  The  punishments  seem 
to  have  been  lighter  than  those  of  the  Mosaic  Law, 
and  very  different  in  their  relation  to  crime  and  in 
their  nature.  Capital  punishment  appears  to  have 
7  been  almost  restricted,  in  practice,  to  murder. 
Crimes  of  violence  were  more  severely  treated 
than  offences  against  religion  and  morals.  Popular 
feeling  seems  to  have  taken  the  duties  of  the  judge 
upon  itself  in  the  case  of  impiety  alone.  That  in 
early  times  the  Egyptian  populace  acted  with  re- 
ference to  any  offence  against  its  religion  as  it  did 
under  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  is  evident  from  the 
answer  of  Moses  when  Pharaoh  proposed  that  the 
Hebrews  should  sacrifice  in  the  land.  "  It  is  not 
meet  so  to  do ;  for  we  shall  sacrifice  the  abomina- 
tion of  the  Egyptians  to  the  Lord  our  God :  lo, 
shall  we  sacrifice  the  abomination  of  the  Egyptians 
before  their  eyes,  and  will  they  not  stoue  us?" 
(Ex.  viii.  26). 

Government. — The  government  was  monarchical, 
but  not  of  an  absolute  character.    The  sovereign 

,  was  not  superior  to  the  laws,  and  the  priests  had 
the  power  to  check  the  undue  exercise  of  his 
authority.  The  kings  under  whom  the  Israelites 
lived  seem  to  have  been  absolute,  but  even 
Joseph's  Pharaoh  did  not  venture  to  touch  the 
independence  of  the  priests.    Nomcs  and  district* 


were  governed  by  officers  whom  the  Greeks  called 
nomarchs  and  toparchs.  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  hereditary  aristocracy,  except  perhaps  at  the 
earliest  period,  for  indication*  of  something  of  the 
kind  occur  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  ivth  and  xuth 
dynasties. 

Foreign  Policy.  —  The  foreign  policy  of  the 
Egyptians  must  be  regarded  in  its  relation  to  the 
admission  of  foreigners  into  Egypt  and  to  the  treat- 
ment of  tributary  and  allied  nations.  In  the  former 
aspect  it  was  characterized  by  an  delusiveness  which 
sprang  from  a  national  hatred  of  the  yellow  and 
white  races,  and  was  maintained  by  the  wisdom  of 
preserving  the  institutions  of  the  country  from  the 
influence  of  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  the  robbers  of  the  deserts.  Hence 
the  jealous  exclusion  of  the  Greeks  from  the  northern 
ports  until  Naucratis  was  opened  to  them,  and 
hence  too  the  restriction  of  Shemite  settlers  in  earlier 
times  to  the  land  of  Goshen,  scarcely  regarded  as 
part  of  Egypt.  It  may  be  remarked  as  a  proof  of 
the  strictness  of  this  policy  that  during  the  whole  of 
the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  they  appear  to  have  been 
kept  to  Goshen.  The  key  to  the  policy  towards 
foreign  nations,  after  making  allowance  for  the 
hatred  of  the  yellow  and  white  races  balanced  by 
the  regard  for  the  red  and  black,  is  found  in  the 
position  of  the  great  oriental  rivals  of  Egypt.  The 
supremacy  or  influence  of  the  Pharaohs  over  the 
nations  lying  between  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates 
depended  as  much  on  wisdom  in  policy  as  prowess 
in  arms.  The  kings  of  the  ivth,  vith,  and  xvth 
dynasties  appear  to  have  uninterruptedly  held  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai,  where  tablets  record  their  con- 
quest of  Asiatic  nomads.  But  with  the  xviiith 
dynasty  commences  the  period  of  Egyptian  supre- 
macy. Very  soon  after  the  accession  of  this  pow- 
erful line  most  of  the  countries  between  the  Egyp- 
tian border  and  the  Tigris  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  tributaries.  The  empire  seems  to  have 
lasted  for  nearly  three  centuries,  from  about  B.C. 
1500  to  about  1200.  The  chief  opponents  of  the 
Egyptians  were  the  Hittites  of  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes  with  whom  the  Pharaohs  waged  long  and 
fierce  wars.  After  this  time  the  influence  of  Egypt 
declined ;  and  until  the  reign  of  Shishak  (B.C.  dr. 
990-967),  it  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
western  borders  of  Palestine.  No  doubt  the  rising 
greatness  of  Assyria  caused  the  decline.  Thence- 
forward to  the  days  of  Pharaoh  Necho  there  was  a 
constant  struggle  for  the  tracts  lying  between 
Egypt,  and  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  until  the  dis- 
astrous barUe  at  Carchemish  finally  destroyed  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Pharaohs.  It  is  probable  that  during 
the  period  of  the  empire  an  Assyrian  or  Babylonian 
king  generally  supported  the  opponents  of  the  rulers 
of  Egypt.  Great  aid  from  a  powerful  ally  can  indeed 
alone  explain  the  strong  resistance  offered  by  the 
Hittites.  The  general  policy  of  the  Egyptians  to- 
wards their  eastern  tributaries  seems  to  have  been 
marked  by-  great  moderation.  The  Pharaohs  inter- 
married with  them,  and  neither  forced  upon  them 
Egyptian  garrisons,  except  in  some  important  posi- 
tions, nor  attempted  those  deportations  that  are  so 
marked  a  feature  of  Asiatic  policy.  In  the  case  of 
those  nations  which  never  attacked  them  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  even  exacted  tribute.  So  long  as 
their  general  supremacy  was  uncontested  they  would 
not  be  unwise  enough  to  make  favourable  or  neutral 
powers  their  enemies.  Of  their  relation  to  the 
Israelites  we  have  for  the  earlier  part  of  this  period 
no  direct  information.    The  explicit  account  of  th 
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later  port  is  fully  consistent  with  what  we  have  said 
of  the  general  policy  of  the  Pharaohs.  Shishak  and 
Zerah,  if  the  latter  were,  as  we  believe,  a  king  of 
Egypt  or  a  commander  of  Egyptian  forces,  are  the 
only  exceptions  in  a  series  of  friendly  kings,  and 

7  they  were  almost  certainly  of  Assyrian  or  Babylo- 
nian extraction.  One  Pharaoh  gave  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  Solomon,  another  appears  to  have 
been  the  ally  of  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel  (2  K. 
vii.  6),  So  made  a  treaty  with  Hoshea,  Tirhakah 
aided  Hezekiah,  Pharaoh  Necho  fought  .losiah  against 
his  will,  and  did  not 
treat  Judah  with  the 
severity  of  the  Oriental 
kings,  and  his  second 
successor,  Pharaoh  Ho- 
phra,  maintained  the 
alliance,  notwithstand- 
ing this  break,  as  firmly 
as  before,  and  although 
foiled  in  his  endeavour 
to  save  Jerusalem  from 
the  Chaldeans,  received 

m  the  fugitives  of  Judah, 
who,  like  the  fugitives 
of  Israel  at  the  capture 
of  Samaria,  took  refuge 
in  Egypt.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  during  the 
earlier  period  the  same 
friendly  relations  exist- 
ed. The  Hebrew  re- 
cords of  that  time  afford 
no  distinct  indication  of 
hostility  with  Egypt, 
nor  have  the  Egyptian 
lists  of  conquered  re- 
gions and  towns  of  the 
same  age  been  found 
to  contain  any  Israelite 
name,  whereas  in  Shi- 
shak's  list  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  and  some  of 
its  towns  occur.  The 
route  of  the  earlier 
Pharaohs  to  the  cast 
seems  always  to  have 
been  along  the  Palesti- 

T  man  coast,  then  mainly 
held  by  the  Philistines 
and  Phoenicians,  both 
of  whom  they  subdued, 
and  across  Syria  north- 
ward of  the  territories 
occupied  by  the  He- 
brews.— With  respect 
to  the  African  nations  a 
different  policy  appears 
to  have  been  pursued. 
The  Rebu  (Lebu)  or 
I.nbim,  to  the  west  of 
Egypt,  on  the  north 
coast,  were  reduced  to 

*■  subjection,  and  probably  employed,  like  the  Shay- 
retana  or  Cherethim,  as  mercenaries.  Ethiopia 
was  made  a  purely  Egyptian  province,  ruled  by  j 
a  viceroy,  "  the  Prince  of  Kesh  (Cushl,"  and 
the  assimilation  was  so  complete  that  Ethiopian ' 
sovereign*  seem  to  have  been  received  by  the  Egyp- 
tians as  native  rulers.  Further  south,  the  Negroes 
were  subject  to  predatory  attacks  like  the  slave- 
hunts  of  modern  tim»».  conducted  not  so  much  from 
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motives  of  hostility  as  to  obtain  a  supply  of  slaves. 
In  the  Bible  we  find  African  peoples,  Lubim,  Phut, 
Sukkiim,  Cush,  as  mercenaries  or  supporters  of 
Egypt,  but  not  a  single  name  that  can  be  positively 
placed  to  the  eastward  of  that  country. 

Army. — There  are  some  notices  of  the  Egyptian 
army  in  the  0.  T.  They  show,  like  the  monuments, 
that  its  most  important  branch  was  the  chariot-  1 
force.  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  led  600  chosen 
chariots  besides  his  whole  chariot-force  in  pursuit 
of  the  Israelites.    The  warriors  fighting  in  chariots 


are  probably  the  "  horsemen"  mentioned  in  the 
relation  of  this  event  and  elsewhere,  for  in  Egyptian 
they  are  called  the  "horse"  or  "cavalry.  We 
have  no  subsequent  indication  in  the  Bible  of 
the  constitution  of  an  Egyptian  army  until  the 
time  of  the  xxiind  dynasty,  when  we  find  that 
Shishak's  invading  force  was  partly  composed  of  * 
foreigners ;  whether  mercenaries  or  allies,  cannot  as 
yet  be  positively  determined,  although  the  monu- 
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ments  make  it  most  probable  that  they  were  of 
the  former  character.  The  army  of  Necho,  de- 
feated at  Carchemish,  seems  to  hare  been  similarly 


EGYPT 

composed,  although  it  probably  contained  Greek 
mercenaries,  who  soon  afterwards  became  the  most 
important  foreign  element  in  the  Egyptian  forces. 


Dhriplliud  troop  of  lhattae  of  tbe  XVI  11th  Dpaaty.  (Wlftlam.) 


Domestic  Life. — The  sculptures  and  paintings  of 
the  tombs  give  us  a  very  full  insight  into  the  do- 
mestic life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  great  work.  What  most  strikes 
us  in  their  manners  is  the  high  position  occupied  by 

«  women,  and  the  entire  absence  of  the  hareem-eystem 
of  seclusion.  The  wife  is  called  "  the  lady  of  the 
house."  Marriage  appears  to  have  been  universal, 
at  least  with  the  richer  class ;  and  if  polygamy  were 

t  tolerated  it  was  rarely  practised.  Of  marriage-cere- 
monies no  distinct  account  has  been  discovered,  but 
there  is  evidence  that  something  of  the  kind  was 
usual  in  the  case  of  a  queen  (De  Rouge',  Ettai  ear 
une  Stile  E'gyptiame,  pp.  53,  54).  Concubinage 
was  allowed,  the  concubines  taking  the  place  of  infe- 
rior wives.    There  were  no  castes,  although  great 

«  classes  were  very  distinct,  especially  the  priests,  sol- 
diers, artisans,  and  herdsmen,  with  labourers.  A 
man  of  the  upper  class  might,  however,  both  hold  a 
command  in  the  army  and  be  a  priest;  and  therefore 
the  caste-system  cannot  have  strictly  applied  in  the 
case  of  the  subordinates.  The  general  manner  of  life 
does  not  much  illustrate  that  of  the  Israelites  from 
its  great  essential  difference.  The  Egyptians  from 
the  days  of  Abraham  were  a  settled  people,  occupy- 
ing a  land  which  they  had  held  for  centuries  without 
question,  except  through  the  aggression  of  foreign 
invaders.  The  occupations  of  the  higher  class  were 
the  superintendence  of  their  fields  and  gardens, 


their  diversions,  the  pursuit  of  game  in  the  i  

or  on  the  river,  and  fishing.  The  tending  of  cattle 
was  left  to  the  most  despised  of  the  lower  class.  " 
The  Israelites  on  the  contrary  were  from  the  very 
first  a  pastoral  people :  in  time  of  war  they  lived 
within  walls;  when  there  was  peace  they  "  dwelt 
in  their  .tents"  (2  K.  xiii.  5).  The  Egyptian  feasts, 
and  the  dances,  music,  and  feats  which  accompanied 
them,  for  the  diversion  of  the  guests,  as  well  as  the 
common  games,  were  probably  introduced  among  the 
Hebrews  in  the  most  luxurious  days  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Israel  and  Judah.  The  account  of  the  noontide 
dinner  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xliii.  16, 31-34)  agrees  with 
the  representations  of  the  monuments,  although  it 
evidently  describes  a  far  simpler  repast  than  would 
be  usual  with  an  Egyptian  minister.  The  attention 
to  precedence,  which  seems  to  have  surprised 
Joseph's  brethren  (ver.  33),  is  perfectly  cha- 
racteristic of  Egyptian  customs.  The  funeral 
ceremonies  were  'ar  more  important  than  any 
events  of  the  Egyptian  life,  as  the  tomb  was  re-  ■ 
garded  as  the  only  true  home.  The  body  of  the 
deceased  was  embalmed  In  the  form  of  Osiris,  the 
judge  of  the  dead,  and  conducted  to  the  burial- 
place  with  great  pomp  and  much  display  of  lamen- 
tation. The  mourning  lasted  seventy-two  days  or 
less.  Both  Jacob  and  Joseph  were  embalmed,  and 
the  mourning  for  the  former  continued  seventy  days. 
Literature  and  Art. — The  Egyptians  were  a 
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very  literary  people,  and  time  has  prewired 
to  us,  besides  the  inscriptions  of  their  tombs  and 
m  temples,  many  papyri,  of  a  religions  or  historical 
character,  and  one  tale.  They  bear  no  resemblance 
to  the  books  of  the  O.  T.,  except  such  as  arises 
from  their  sometimes  enforcing  moral  truths  in  a 
manner  not  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  Book 
of  Proverbs.  The  moral  and  religious  system  is, 
however,  essentially  different  in  its  principles  and 
their  application.  Some  have  imagined  a  great 
similarity  between  the  0.  T.  and  Egyptian  lite- 
rature, and  have  given  a  show  of  reason  to  their 
idea  by  dressing  up  Egyptian  documents  in  a  garb 
of  Hebrew  phraseology,  in  which,  however,  they 
have  gone  so  awkwardly  that  no  one  who  had  not 
prejudged  the  question  could  for  a  moment  be 
deceived.  In  science,  Egyptian  influence  may  be 
distinctly  traced  in  the  Pentateuch.  Moses  was 
"  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  "  (Acts 

vii.  22),  and  probably  derived  from  them  the  astro- 
nomical knowledge  which  wss  necessary  for  the 
calendar.  [Chronology.]  His  acquaintance  with 
chemistry  is  shown  in  the  manner  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  golden  calf.  The  Egyptians  excelled  in 
geometry  and  mechanics:  the  earlier  books  of  the 
Bible,  however,  throw  no  light  upon  the  degree  in 
which  Moses  may  have  made  use  of  this  part  of  his 
knowledge.  In  medicine  and  surgery,  the  high  pro- 
ficiency of  the  Egyptians  was  probably  of  but  little 
use  to  the  Hebrews  after  the  Exodus:  anatomy, 

f  practised  by  the  former  from  the  earliest  ages,  was 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  .of  Shemites,  and  the 
simples  of  Egypt  and  of  Palestine  would  be  as 
different  as  the  ordinary  diseases  of  the  country. 
In  the  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting, 
the  former  of  which  was  the  chief,  there  seems  to 
have  been  but  a  very  alight  and  material  influence. 
This  was  natural,  for  with  the  Egyptians  archi- 
tecture was  a  religious  art,  embodying  in  its 
principles  their  highest  religious  convictions,  and 
mainly  devoted  to  the  service  of  religion.  Durable 
construction,  massive  and  grand  form,  and  rich, 
though  sober,  colour,  characterize  their  temples  and 
tombs,  the  abodes  of  gods,  and  "  homes  "  of  men. 
To  adopt  such  an  architecture  would  have  been  to 
adopt  the  religion  of  Egypt,  and  the  pastoral 
Israelites  had  no  need  of  buildings.  When  they 
came  into  the  Promised  Land  they  found  cities 
ready  for  their  occupation,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
days  of  Solomon  that  a  temple  took  the  place  of' 
the  tent,  which  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  pastoral 
people.  Details  of  ornament  were  of  course  bor- 
rowed from  Egypt;  but  separated  from  the  vast 
system  in  which  they  were  found,  they  lost  their 
significance,  and  became  harmless,  until  modem 
sciolists  made  them  prominent  in  support,  of  a 
theory  which  no  mind  capable  of  broad  views  can 
for  a  moment  tolerate. 

Magicians. — We  find  frequent  reference  in  the 
Bible  to  the  magicians  of  Egypt.  The  Pharaoh  of 
Joseph  laid  his  dream  before  the  magicians,  who  could 
not  interpret  it  (Gen.  xli.  8);  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus  used  them  as  opponents  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
when,  after  what  appears  to  have  been  a  seeming 
success,  they  failed  as  before  (Ex.  vii  11,  12,  22 ; 

viii.  18,  19;  ix.  11;  2  Tim.  iii.  8,  9).  The 
monuments  do  not  recognise  any  such  art,  and 
we  must  conclude  that  magic  was  secretly  prac- 
tised, not  because  it  was  thought  to  be  unlawful, 
but  in  order  to  give  it  importance.  [See  Magic, 
JiMBRES,  JaKNES.] 

Industrial  Arts. — The  industrial  arts  held  an 


important  place  in  the  occupations  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  workers  in  fine  flax  and  the  weavers  of  whit* 
linen  are  mentioned  in  a  manner  that  shows  they 
were  among  the  chief  contributors  to  the  riches  of 
the  country  (Is.  xlx.  9).  The  fine  linen  of  Egypt 
found  its  way  to  Palestine  (Prov.  vii.  16).  Pottery 
was  a  great  branch  of  the  native  manufactures,  and 
appears  to  have  furnished  employment  to  the  He- 
brews during  the  bondage  (Pa.  Iixii.  6,  lxviii.  IS ; 
comp.  Ex.  i.  14). 

Festivals. — The  religious  festivals  were  numerous, 
and  some  of  them  were,  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  kept 
with  great  merry-making  and  license.  His  descrip- 
tion of  that  of  the  goddess  Bubastis,  kept  at  the  city 
of  Bubastis  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Delta,  would 
well  apply  to  some  of  the  great  Mohammedan  festi- 
vals now  held  in  the  country  (it.  59, 60).  The  feast 
which  the  Israelites  celebrated  when  Aaron  had  made 
the  golden  calf  seems  to  have  been  very  much  of  the 
same  character:  first  offerings  were  presented,  and 
then  the  people  ate  and  danced  and  sang  (Ex.  xxxii. 
5,  6,  17,  18,  19),  and  even  it  seems  stripped  them- 
selves (ver.  25),  as  appears  to  have  been  not  un- 
usual at  the  popular  ancient  Egyptian  festivals. 

Manners  of  Modern  Inhabitants. — The  manners 
of  the  modern  inhabitants  are,  we  are  disposed  to 
believe  after  much  consideration,  more  similar  to  . 
those  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  on  account  of  Arab 
influence,  than  the  manners  of  their  predecessors. 
How  remarkably  they  illustrate  the  Bible  is  seen  in 
the  numerous  references  given  in  the  Modern  Egyp- 
tians (see  its  index),  and  in  the  great  general  value 
of  that  work  in  Biblical  criticism. 

Chronology  and  History. — In  treating  o 
the  chronology  and  history  of  ancient  Egypt  it  is 
our  endeavour  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the 
statement  of  donbtful  matters,  and  to  give  the 
greater  prominence  to  those  points  on  which  the 
generality  of  sound  Egyptologers  are  virtually 
agreed.  The  subject  may  be  divided  into  three 
main  branches,  technical  chronology,  historical 
chronology,  and  history : — 

1.  Technical  Chronology. — It  is  impossible  here 
to  treat  in  much  detail  the  difficult  subject  of 
Egyptian  technical  chronology.  That  the  Egyptians 
used  various  periods  of  time,  and  made  astronomical 
observations  from  a  remote  age,  is  equally  attested 
by  ancient  writers,  and  by  their  monuments.  It  is, 
however,  very  difficult  to  connect  periods  mentioned 
by  the  former  with  the  indications  of  the  same  kind 
offered  by  the  latter ;  and  what  we  may  term  the 
recorded  observations  of  the  monuments  cannot  be 
used  for  the  determination  of  chronology  without  a 
previous  knowledge  of  Egyptian  astronomy  that  we 
have  not  wholly  attained.  The  testimony  of  ancient 
writers  must,  moreover,  be  carefully  rifted,  and 
we  must  not  take  their  statements  as  a  positive 
basis  without  the  strongest  evidence  of  correctness. 
Without  that  testimony,  however,  we  could  not  at 
present  prosecute  the  inquiry.  The  Egyptians  do 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  common  era.  Every  7 
document  that  bears  the  date  of  a  year,  gives  the 
year  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  counted  from  that 
current  year  in  which  he  came  to  the  throne,  which 
was  called  his  first  year.  There  is  therefore  no 
general  means  of  testing  deductions  from  the  chrono- 
logical indications  of  the  monuments. 

There  appear  to  have  been  at  least  three  years 
in  use  with  the  Egyptians  before  the  Roman  domi- 
nation,  the  Vague  Year,  the  Tropical  Tear,  and 
the  Sothic  Tear ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  more 
than  two  of  these  were  employed  at  the  same  time. 
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The  Vague  Year  contained  365  days  without  any 
additional  fraction,  and  therefore  passed  through  ail 
the  season*  in  about  1500  years.  It  was  both  used 
for  civil  and-  for  religious  purposes.  Probably  the 
Israelites  adopted  this  year  during  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  and  that  instituted  at  the  Exodus  appears  to 
hare  been  the  current  Vague  Year  fixed  by  the 
adoption  of  a  method  of  intercalation.  [Chrono- 
logy.] The  Vague  Year  was  divided  into  twelve 
months,  each  of  thirty  days,  with  five  epngomenae, 
or  additional  days,  after  the  twelfth.  The  months 
were  assigned  to  three  seasons,  each  comprising  four 
months,  called  respectively  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and 
4th  of  those  seasons.  The  names  by  which  the 
Egyptian  months  are  commonly  known,  Thoth, 
Paophi,  &c.,  are  taken  from  the  divinities  to  which 
they  were  sacred.  The  seasons  are  called,  according 
to  our  rendering,  those  of  Vegetation,  Manifestation, 
and  the  Waters  or  the  Inundation :  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  their  names  has  however  been  much  disputed. 
They  evidently  refer  to  the  phenomena  of  a  Tro- 
pical Year,  and  such  a  year  we  must  therefore  con- 
clude the  Egyptians  to  have  had,  at  least  in  a 
remote  period  of  their  history.  If,  as  we  believe, 
the  third  season  represents  the  period  of  the  inunda- 
tion, its  beginning  most  be  dated  about  one  month 
before  the  autumnal  equinox,  which  would  place 
the  beginning  of  the  year  at  the  Winter  Solstice,  an 
especially  fit  time  in  Egypt  for  the  commencement 
of  a  tropical  year.  The  Sothic  Year  was  a  supposed 
sidereal  year  of  365\  days,  commencing  with  the 
so-called  heliacal  rising  of  Sothis.  The  Vague  Year, 
having  no  intercalation,  constantly  retreated  through 
the  Sothic  Year,  until  a  period  of  1461  years  of  the 
former  kind,  and  1460  of  the  latter  had  elapsed, 
from  one  coincidence  of  commencements  to  another. 

The  Egyptians  are  known  to  have  used  two  great 
cycles,  the  Sothic  Cycle  and  the  Tropical  Cycle. 
The  former  was  a  cycle  of  the  coincidence  of  the 
Sothic  and  Vague  Years,  and  therefore  consisted  of 
1460  years  of  the  former  kind.  This  cycle  is  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers,  and  two  of  its  commence- 
ments recorded,  the  one,  called  the  Era  of  Menophres, 
July  20,  D.c.  1322,  and  the  other,  on  the  same 
day,  a.d.  139.  Menophres  is  supposed  to  be  the 
name  of  an  Egyptian  king,  and  this  is  most  probable. 
The  nearest  name  is  Men-ptah,  or  Men-phthah, 
which  is  part  of  that  of  Sethee  Menptah,  the  father 
of  Rameses  II.,  and  also  that  of  the  son  of  the  bitter, 
all  these  being  kings  of  the  xixth  dynasty.  We  are 
of  opinion  that  chronological  indications  are  con- 
clusive in  favour  of  the  earlier  of  the  two  sovereigns. 
The  Tropical  Cycle  was  a  cycle  of  the  coincidence  of 
the  Tropical  and  Vague  Years.  We  do  not  know 
the  exact  length  of  the  former  year  with  the  Egyp- 
tians, nor  indeed  that  it  was  used  in  the  monumental 
age ;  but  from  the  mention  of  a  period  of  500  years, 
the  third  of  the  cycle,  and  the  time  during  which  the 
Vague  Year  would  retrograde  through  one  season, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  there  was  such  a  cycle,  not 
to  speak  of  its  analogy  with  the  Sothic  Cycle.  It 
lias  been  supposed  by  M.  Biot  to  have  had  a  dura- 
tion of  1505  years ;  but  the  length  of  1500  Vague 
Years  is  preferable,  since  it  contains  a  number  of 
complete  lunations,  besides  that  the  Egyptians  could 
scarcely  have  beeu  more  exact,  and  that  the  period 
of  500  years  is  a  subdivision  of  1500.  Ancient 
writers  do  .not  fix  any  commencements  of  this 
cycle.  If  the  characteristics  of  the  Tropical  Year 
are  what  we  suppose,  the  cycle  would  have  begun 
u.c.  '-'W5  and  507 :  two  hieroglyphic  inscriptions 
record,  as  we  believe,  the  former  of  these  epochs  ■ 


(Home  Aegyptiucae,  p.  12  seqq.,  pi.  i.  Nos.  5, 6).* 
The  return  of  the  Phoenix  has  undoubtedly  a  chro- 
nological meaning.  It  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  period  last  mentioned,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  Phoenix  Cycle  was  of  exactly  the  same  character, 
and  therefore  length,  as  the  Sothic,  its  commence- 
ment being  marked  by  the  so-called  heliacal  rising 
of  a  star  of  the  constellation  BENNU  HESAR,  "the 
Phoenix  of  Osiris,"  which  is  placed  in  the  astro- 
nomical ceiling  of  the  Kameseum  of  El-Kuroeh  six 
months  distant  from  Sothis.  The  monuments 
make  mention  of  Panegyrical  Months,  which  can 
only,  we  believe,  be  periods  of  thirty  yean  each, 
and  divisions  of  a  year  of  the  same  kind.  We  have 
computed  the  following  dates  of  commencements  of 
these  Panegyrical  Years: — 1st.  B.C.  2717,  ist  dy- 
nasty, era  of  Menes  (not  on  monuments) ;  2nd. 
B.C.  2352,  ivth  dynasty,  SQj&is,  I.  and  II. ;  3rd. 
B.C.  1986  (xiith  dynasty,  Sesertesen  HI.  1  not  on 
monuments)  ;  the  last-mentioned  date  being  also  the 
beginning  of  a  Phoenix  Cycle,  which  appears  to  hare 
comprised  four  of  these  Panegyrical  Years.  The 
other  important  dates  of  the  system  of  Panegyrics 
which  occur  on  the  monuments  are  B.C.  1442, 
xriiith  dynasty,  Queen  Amen-nemt;  andBX.  1413, 
xviiith  dynasty,  Thothmes  III. 

Certain  phenomena  recorded  on  the  monuments 
have  been  calculated  by  M.  Biot,  who  has  obtained 
the  following  dates : — Rising  of  Sothis  in  reign  of 
Thothmes  III.,  xviiith  dynasty,  B.C.  1445 ;  supposed 
Vernal  Equinox,  Thothmes  HI.,  B.C.  cir.  1441  ; 
rising  of  Sothis,  Rameses  III.,  xxth  dynasty,  B.C 
1301 ;  star-risings,  Rameses  VI.  and  IX.,  xxth 
dynasty,  B.C.  cir.  1241.  Some  causes  of  uncer- 
tainty affect  the  exactness  of  these  dates,  and  that  of 
Rameses  HI.  is  irreconcileable  with  the  two  of 
Thothmes  III.,  unless  we  hold  the  calendar  in  which 
the  inscription  supposed  to  record  it  occurs  to  be 
a  Sothic  one,  in  which  case  no  date  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

Egyptian  technical  chronology  gives  us  no  direct 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  high  antiquity  which  some 
assign  to  the  foundation  of  the  first  kingdom.  The 
earliest  record  which  all  Egyptologers  are  agreed  to 
regard  as  affording  a  date  is  of  the  fifteenth  century 
B.C.,  and  no  one  has  alleged  any  such  record  to  be 
of  any  earlier  time  than  the  twenty-fourth  century 
B.C.  The  Egyptians  themselves  seem  to  have  placed 
the  beginning  of  the  1st  dynasty  in  the  twenty-eighth 
century  B.C.,  but  for  determining  this  epoch  there  is 
no  direct  monumental  evidence. 

2.  Historical  Cltronoloqy.  — The  materials  for 
historical  chronology  are  the  monuments  and  the 
remains  of  the  historical  work  of  Manetho.  Since 
the  interpretation  of  hieroglyphics  has  been  dis- 
covered the  evidence  of  the  monuments  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  this  subject,  but  as  yet  it  has 
not  been  sufficiently  full  and  explicit  to  enable  us 
to  set  aside  other  aid.  We  have  had  to  look  else- 
where for  a  general  framework,  the  details  of  which 
the  monuments  might  fill  up.  The  remains  o« 
Mauetho  are  now  generally  held  to  supply  this 
want.  A  comparison  with  the  monuments  has 
shown  that  he  drew  his  information  from  original 
sources,  the  general  authenticity  of  which  is  vindi- 
cated by  minute  points  of  agreement.  The  infor- 
mation Manetho  gives  us,  in  the  present  form  of  his 
work,  is,  however,  by  no  means  explicit,  and  it  is 
only  by  a  theoretical  arrangement  of  the  materials 

|  *  For  the  reasons  for  axing  on  these  years,  tee 
'  Uurae  Atg.  I.  e. 
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that  they  take  a  definite  form.  The  remaios  of 
Manetho  s  historical  work  consist  of  a  list  of  the 
Egyptian  dynasties  and  two  considerable  fragments, 
one  relating  to  the  Shepherds,  the  other  to  a  tale  of 
the  Eiodns.  The  list  is  only  known  to  us  in  the 
epitome  given  by  African  us,  preserved  by  Syncellus, 
and  that  given  by  Eusebius.  These  present  such 
great  differences  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  hope 
that  we  can  restore  a  correct  text.  The  series  of 
dynasties  is  given  as  if  they  were  successive,  in 
which  case  the  commencement  of  the  first  would  be 
placed  full  5000  years  B.C.,  and  the  reign  of  the  king 
who  built  the  Great  Pyramid,  4000.  The  monu- 
ments do  not  warrant  so  extreme  an  antiquity, 
and  the  great  majority  of  Egyptologers  have  there- 

-  fore  held  that  the  dynasties  were  partly  contem- 
porary. A  passage  in  the  fragment  of  Manetho 
respecting  the  Shepherds,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
kings  of  the  Thebais  and  of  the  rest  of  Egypt  rising 
against  these  foreign  rulers,  makes  it  almost  certain 
that  he  admitted  at  least  three  contemporary  lines 
at  that  period  (Jos.  c.  Apian,  i.  14) .  The  naming  of 
the  dynasties  anterior  to  the  time  of  a  certain  single 
kingdom,  and  that  of  the  later  ones,  which  we  know  to 
have  generally  held  sway  over  all  Egypt,  or  the  first 
seventeen,  and  the  xvUith  and  following  dynasties, 
lends  support  to  this  opinion.  The  former  are  named 
in  groups,  first  a  group  of  Thinites,  then  one  of  Mem- 
phites,  broken  by  a  dynasty  of  Elephantinites,  next  a 
Heracleopolite  line,  &c,  the  dynasties  of  a  particular 
city  being  grouped  together;  whereas  the  latter 
generally  present  but  one  or  two  together  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  dynasties  of  different  cities  recur.  The 
earlier  portion  seems  therefore  to  represent  parallel 
lines,  the  later,  a  succession.  The  evidence  of  the 
monuments  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  Kings 

7  who  unquestionably  belong  to  different  dynasties 
are  shown  by  them  to  be  contemporary.  In  the 
present  state  of  Egyptology  this  evidence  has  led  to 
various  results  as  to  the  number  of  contemporary 
dynasties,  and  the  consequent  duration  of  the  whole 
history.  One  great  difficulty  is  that  the  character 
of  the  inscriptions  makes  it  impossible  to  ascertain, 
without  the  explicit  mention  of  two  sovereigns,  that 
any  one  king  was  not  a  sole  ruler.  For  example, 
it  has  been  lately  discovered  that  the  xiith  dynasty 

*  was  for  the  greatest  part  of  its  rule  a  double  line. 
Yet  its  numerous  monuments  in  general  give  no 
bint  of  more  than  one  king,  although  there  was 
almost  always  a  recognised  colleague.  Therefore, 
4  fortiori,  no  notice  would  be  taken,  if  possible, 
on  any  monument  of  a  ruler  of  another  house  than 
that  of  the  king  in  whose  territory  it  was  made. 
We  can  therefore  scarcely  expect  very  full  evidence 
on  this  subject.    Mr.  Lane,  as  long  ago  as  1830, 

j  proposed  an  arrangement  of  the  first  seventeen  dy- 
nasties based  upon  their  numbers  and  names.  This 
scheme  the  writer  believes  to  be  strikingly  con- 
firmed by  the  monuments.  The  table  in  the  following 
page  contains  the  dynasties  thus  arranged,  with  the 
approximative  dates  we  assign  to  their  commence- 
ments, and  the  dates  of  chief  events  in  Hebrew 
history  connected  with  that  of  Egypt,  according  to 
the  system  preferred  in  art.  Chronology. 

The  monuments  will  not,  in  our  opinion,  justify 
any  great  extension  of  the  period  assigned  in  the 
table  to  the  first  seventeen  dynasties.  The  last  date, 
that  of  the  commencement  of  the  xviiitb  dynasty, 
cannot  be  changed  more  than  a  tew  years.  Baron 
Bunsen  and  Or.  Lepsius  indeed  place  it  much  earlier, 
but  they  do  so  in  opposition  to  positive  monu- 
mental evidence.    The  date  of  the  beginning  of  the 


1st  dynasty,  which  we  are  disposed  to  place  a  little  , 
before  B.C.  2700,  is  more  doubtful,  but  a  con-  ' 
currence  of  astronomical  evidence  points  to  the 
twenty-eighth  century.  The  interval  between  the 
two  dates  cannot  therefore  be  greatly  more  or  less 
than  twelve  hundred  years,  a  period  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  lengths  of  the  dynasties  according  to 
the  better  text,  if  the  arrangement  here  given  be 
correct.  Some  have  supposed  a  much  greater  anti- 
quity for  the  commencement  of  Egyptian  history. 
Lepsius  places  the  accession  of  Menes  B.C.  3892,  and  7 
Bunsen,  two  hundred  years  later.  Their  system  is 
founded  upon  a  passage  in  the  chronological  work  of 
Syncellus,  which  assigns  a  duration  of  3555  to  the 
thirty  dynasties  (Chron.  p.  51b).  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  this  number  is  given  on  the  authority 
of  Manetho,  but  apart  from  this,  the  whole  state- 
ment is  unmistakably  not  from  the  true  Manetho, 
but  from  some  one  of  the  fabricators  of  chronology, 
among  whom  the  Pseudo-Manetho  held  a  prominent 
place  (fine.  Brit.  8th  ed.  Egypt,  p.  452 ;  Quarterly 
Review,  No.  210,  p.  895-7).  If  this  number  be 
discarded  as  doubtful  or  spurious  there  is  nothing 
definite  to  support  the  extended  system  so  confi- 
dently put  forth  by  those  who  adopt  it. 

3.  History. — Passing  from  chronology  to  history 
we  have  first  to  notice  the  indications  in  the  Bible 
which  relate  to  the  earliest  period.  That  Egypt  was 
colonised  by  the  descendants  of  Noah  in  a  very  re- 
mote age  is  shown  by  the  mention  of  the  migration  of 
the  Philistines  from  Caphtor,  which  had  taken  place 
before  the  arrival  of  Abraham  in  Palestine.  Before 
this  migration  could  occur  the  Caphtorim  and  other 
Mizraites  must  have  occupied  Egypt  for  some  time. 
A  remarkable  passage  points  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
date  at  which  an  ancient  city  of  Egypt  was  founded : 
— "  Hebron  was  built  seven  years  before  Zoan  in  1 
Egypt"  (Num.  xiii.  22).  We  find  that  Hebron 
was  originally  called  Kirjath-arba,  and  was  a  city 
of  the  Anakim  (Josh.  xiv.  15),  and  it  is  mentioned 
under  that  appellation  in  the  history  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xxiii.  2) :  it  had  therefore  been  founded  by 
the  giant-race  before  the  days  of  that  patriarch. 

The  evidence  of  the  Egyptians  as  to  the  primeval 
history  of  their  race  and  country  is  extremely  inde- 
finite. They  seem  to  have  separated  mankind  into 
two  great  stocks,  and  each  of  these  again  into  two 
branches,  for  they  appear  to  have  represented  them-  * 
selves  and  the  Negroes,  the  red  and  black  races, 
as  the  children  of  the  god  Honrs,  and  the  Shemites 
and  Europeans,  the  yellow  and  white  races,  as  the 
children  of  the  goddess  Pesht  (corap.  Brugsch, 
Oeogr.  Inschr.  ii.  pp.  90,  91).  They  seem  there- 
fore to  have  held  a  double  origin  of  the  species. 
The  absence  of  any  important  traditional  period 
is  very  remarkable  in  the  fragments  of  Egyptian 
history.  These  commence  with  the  divine  dy- 
nasties, and  pass  abruptly  to  the  human  dynasties. 
The  latest  portion  of  the  first  may  indeed  be  tra- 
ditional, not  mythical,  and  the  earliest  part  of  the 
second  may  be  traditional  and  not  historical, 
though  this  last  conjecture  we  are  hardly  disposed 
to  admit.  In  any  case,  however,  there  is  a  very 
short  and  extremely  obscure  time  of  tradition,  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  earliest  date  at  which 
it  can  be  held  to  end  we  come  upon  the  clear 
light  of  history  in  the  days  of  the  pyramids.  The 
indications  are  of  a  sudden  change  of  seat,  and  the  * 
settlement  in  Egypt  of  a  civilized  race,  which, 
either  wishing  to  be  believed  autochthonous,  or 
having  lost  all  ties  that  could  keep  up  the  traditions 
of  its  first  dwelling-place,  filled  up  the  commence- 
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ment  of  iU  history  with  materials  drawn  from 
mythology.    There  is  no  trace  of  the  tradition  of 

j  the  Deluge  which  is  found  in  almost  every  other 
country  of  the  world.  The  priests  are  indeed  re- 
ported to  have  told  Solon  when  he  spoke  of  one 
deluge  that  many  had  occurred  (Plat.  Tim.  28), 
but  the  reference  is  more  likely  to  have  been  to 
great  Hoods  of  the  Nile  than  to  any  extraordinary 
catastrophes. 

The  history  of  the  dynasties  preceding  the  xviiith 

r  is  not  told  by  any  continuous  series  of  monuments. 
Except  those  of  the  ivth  and  xiith  dynasties  there 
are  scarcely  any  records  of  the  age  left  to  the  present 
day,  and  thence  in  a  great  measure  arises  the 
difficulty  of  determining  the  chronology.  From  the 
time  of  Menes,  the  first  king,  until  the  Shepherd- 
invasion,  Egypt  seems  to  have  enjoyed  perfect  tran- 
quillity. During  this  age  the  Memphite  line  was  the 
most  powerful,  and  by  it,  under  the  ivth  dynasty, 
were  the  most  famous  pyramids  raised.  The  Shep- 
herds were  foreigners  who  came  from  the  East,  and, 
in  some  manner  unknown  to  Manetho,  gained  the  rule 
of  Egypt.    Those  whose  kings  composed  the  xvth 

1  dynasty  were  the  first  and  most  important.  They 
appear  to  have  been  Phoenicians,  and  it  is  probable 
that  their  migration  into  Egypt,  and  thence  at  last 
into  Palestine,  was  port  of  the  great  movement  to 
which  the  coming  of  the  Phoenicians  from  the 
Erythraean  Sea,  and  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor, 
belong.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  war  of  the 
four  kings  —  Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies  —  was 
directed  against  the  power  of  the  kings  of  the  xvth 
dynasty.  Most  probably  the  Pharaoh  of  Abraham 
was  of  this  line,  which  lived  at  Memphis,  and  at 
the  great  tort  or  camp  of  Avaris  on  the  eastern 
frontier.  The  period  of  Egyptian  history  to  which 
the  Shepherd-invasion  should  be  assigned  is  a  point 
of  dispute.  It  is  generally  placed  after  the  xiith 
dynasty,  for  it  is  argued  that  this  powerful  line 
could  not  have  reigned  at  the  same  time  as  one  or 
more  Shepherd-dynasties.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
this  objection  is  not  valid,  and  that  the  Shepherd- 

7  invasion  was  anterior  to  the  xiith  dynasty.  It  is 
not  certain  that  the  foreigners  were  at  the  outset 
hostile  to  the  Egyptians,  for  they  may  have  come 
in  by  marriage,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely 
that  they  may  have  been  long  in  a  position  of 
secondary  importance.  The  rule  of  the  xiith  dy- 
nasty, which  was  of  Thebans,  lasting  about  160 
years,  was  a  period  of  prosperity  to  Egypt,  but 
after  its  close  those  calamities  appear  to  have 
occurred  which  made  the  Shepherds  hated  by  the 
Egyptians.  During  the  interval  to  the  xviiith 
dynasty  there  seems  to  have  been  no  native  line  of 
any  importance  but  that  of  the  Thebans,  and  more 
than  one  Shepherd  dynasty  exercised  a  severe  rule 
over  the  Egyptians.  The  paucity  of  the  monuments 
proves  the  troubled  nature  of  this  period. 

We  must  here  notice  the  history  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt  with  reference  to  the  dynasty  of  the 
Pharaohs  who  favoured  them,  and  that  of  their 
oppressors.  According  to  the  scheme  of  Biblical 
Chronology  which  we  believe  to  be  the  most  pro- 

7  table  [Chronology],  the  whole  sojourn  in  Egypt 
would  belong  to  the  period  before  the  xviiith  dy- 
nasty. The  Israelites  would  have  come  in  and 
gone  forth  during  that  obscure  age  for  the  history 
of  which  we  have  little  or  no  monumental  evidence. 
This  would  explain  the  absence  of  any  positive 
mention  of  them  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
Some  assert  that  they  were  an  unimportant  Arab 
tribe,  and  therefore  would  not  be  mentioned,  and 


that  the  calamities  attending  their  departure  could 
not  be  commemorated.  These  two  propositions  are 
contradictory,  and  the  difficulties  are  unsolved.  If, 
as  Lepsius  supposes,  the  Israelites  came  in  under  the 
xviiith  dynasty,  and  went  out  under  the  xixth,  or 
if,  as  Bunsen  holds,  they  came  in  under  the  xiith, 
and  (after  a  sojourn  of  1434  years !)  went  out  under 
the  xixth,  the  oppression  in  both  cases  falling  in  a 
period  of  which  we  have  abundant  contemporary 
monumental,  sometimes  the  records  of  every  year, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  monuments  should  be 
wholly  silent  if  the  Biblical  narrative  is  true.  Let 
us  examine  the  details  of  that  narrative.  At  the 
time  to  which  we  should  assign  Joseph's  rule,  Egypt 
was  under  Shepherds,  and  Egyptian  kings  of  no 
great  strength.  Since  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  must 
have  been  a  powerful  ruler  and  held  Lower  Egypt, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  he  was,  if  the  dates  be 
correct,  a  Shepherd  of  the  xvth  dynasty.  How  does 
the  Biblical  evidence  affect  this  inference?  Nothing 
is  more  striking  throughout  the  ancient  Egyptian  in- 
scriptions and  writings  than  the  bitter  dislike  of  most  . 
foreigners,  especially  Easterns.  They  are  constantly 
spoken  of  in  the  same  terms  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  infernal  regions,  not  alone  when  at  war  with 
the  Pharaohs,  bat  in  time  of  peace  and  in  the  case 
of  friendly  nations.  It  is  a  feeling  alone  paralleled 
in  our  days  by  that  of  the  Chinese.  The  accounts  of 
the  Greek  writers,  and  the  whole  history  of  the 
later  period,  abundantly  confirm  this  estimate  of  the 
prejudice  of  the  Egyptians  against  foreigners.  It 
seems  to  us  perfectly  incredible  that  Joseph  should 
be  the  minister  of  an  Egyptian  king.  In  lesser 
particulars  the  evidence  is  not  less  strong.  The 
Pharaoh  of  Joseph  is  a  despot,  whose  will  is  law, 
who  kills  and  pardons  at  his  pleasure,  who  not  only 
raises  a  foreign  slave  to  the  head  of  his  administra- 
tion, but  through  his  means  makes  all  the  Egyptians, 
except  the  priests,  serfs  of  the  crown.  The  Egyp- 
tian kings  on  the  contrary  were  restrained  by  the 
laws,  shared  the  public  dislike  of  foreigners,  and 
would  have  avoided  the  very  policy  Joseph  followed, 
which  would  have  weakened  the  attachment  of 
their  fellow-countrymen  by  the  loosening  of  local  ties 
and  complete  reducing  to  bondage  of  the  population, 
although  it  would  have  greatly  strengthened  the 
power  of  an  alien  sovereign.  Pharaoh's  conduct 
towards  Joseph's  family  points  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. He  gladly  invites  the  strangers,  and  gives 
them  leave  to  dwell,  not  among  the  Egyptians,  but 
in  Goshen,  where  his  own  cattle  seem  to  have  been 
(Gen.  xlvi.  34,  xlvii.  6).  His  acts  indicate  a  fellow- 
feeling  and  a  desire  to  strengthen  himself  against 
the  national  party. 

The  "  new  king  "  "  which  knew  not  Joseph,"  is 
generally  thought  by  those  who  hold  with  us  as  to 
the  previous  history,  to  have  been  an  Egyptian,  and  ^ 
head  of  the  xviiith  dynasty.  It  seems  at  first 
sight  extremely  probable  that  the  king  who 
crushed,  if  he  did  not  expel,  the  Shepherds, 
would  be  the  first  oppressor  of  the  nation  which 
they  protected.  Plausible  as  this  theory  appears, 
a  close  examination  of  the  Bible-narrative  seems 
to  us  to  overthrow  it.  We  read  of  the  new 
king  that — "  he  said  unto  his  people,  Behold,  the 
people  of  the  children  of  Israel  [are]  more  and 
mightier  than  we :  come  on,  let  us  deal  wisely  with 
them,  lest  they  multiply,  and  it  come  to  pass, 
that,  when  there  falleth  out  any  war,  they  join  also 
unto  our  enemies,  and  fight  against  us,  and  [so] 
get  them  up  out  of  the  land  "  (Ex.  i.  9,  10).  The 
Israelites  are  therefore  more  and  stronger  than  the 
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people  of  the  oppressor,  the  oppressor  fears  war  in 
Egypt,  and  that  the  Israelites  would  join  his  ene- 
mies, he  is  not  able  at  once  to  adopt  open  violence, 
and  he  therefore  uses  a  subtle  system  to  reduce  them 
by  making  them  perform  forced  labour,  and  soon 
after  takes  the  stronger  measure  of  killing  their 
male  children.   These  conditions  point  to  a  divided 

,  country  and  a  weak  kingdom,  and  cannot,  we 

'  think,  apply  to  the  time  of  the  xviiith  and  xixth 
dynasties.  The  whole  narrative  of  subsequent 
events  to  the  Exodus  is  consistent  with  this  con- 
clusion, to  which  the  use  of  universal  terms  does 
not  offer  any  real  objection.  When  all  Egypt  is 
spoken  of,  it  is  not  necessary  either  in  Hebrew  or  in 
Egyptian  that  we  should  suppose  the  entire  country 
to  be  strictly  intended.  If  we  conclude  therefore 
that  the  Exodus  most  probably  occurred  before  the 

7  xviiith  dynasty,  we  have  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
whether  the  Pharaohs  of  the  oppression  appear  to 
have  been  Egyptians  or  Shepherds.  The  change  of 
policy  is  in  favour  of  their  having  been  Egyptians, 
but  is  by  no  means  conclusive,  for  there  is  no  reason 
that  all  the  foreigners  should  hare  had  the  same 
feeling  towards  the  Israelites,  and  we  have  already 
seen  that  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs  and  their  subjects 
seem  in  general  to  have  been  friendly  to  them 
throughout  their  history,  and  that  the  Egyptians 
were  privileged  by  the  Law,  apparently  on  this  ac- 
count. It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  friend- 
ship of  the  two  nations,  evenw merely  a  matter  of 
policy,  would  hare  been  as  enduring  as  we  know  it 
to  have  been  had  the  Egyptians  looked  back  on 
their  conduct  towards  the  Israelites  as  productive  of 
great  national  calamities,  or  had  the  Israelites  looked 
back  upon  the  persecution  as  the  work  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. If  the  chronology  be  correct  we  can  only 
decide  in  favour  of  the  Shepherds.  During  the 
time  to  which  the  events  are  assigned  there  were  no 
important  lines  but  the  Theban,  and  one  or  more  of 
Shepherds.  Lower  Egypt,  and  especially  its  eastern 
part,  must  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  latter. 
The  land  of  Goshen  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  Lower 
Egypt:  it  was  wholly  under  the  control  of  the 
oppressors,  whose  capital,  or  royal  residence,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  lay 
very  near  to  it.  Manetho,  according  to  the  tran- 
script of  African  us,  speaks  of  three  Shepherd-dy- 
nasties, thexvth,  xvith,and  xviith,  the  last  of  which, 
according  to  the  present  text,  was  of  Shepherds  and 
Thebans,  but  this  is  probably  incorrect,  and  the 
dynasty  should  rather  be  considered  as  of  Shepherds 
alone.  It  is  difficult  to  choose  between  these  three : 
a  passage  in  Isaiah,  however,  which  has  been 
strangely  overlooked,  seems  to  afford  an  indication 
which  narrows  the  choice.  "  My  people  went 
down  aforetime  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there ;  and 
the  Assyrian  oppressed  them  without  cause "  (lii. 
4).    This  indicates  that  the  oppressor  was  on 

T  Assyrian,  and  therefore  not  of  the  xvth  dynasty, 
which,  according  to  Manetho,  in  the  epitomes,  was 
of  Phoenicians,  and  opposed  to  the  Assyrians  (Jos. 
c.  Apion.  i.  14).  Among  the  names  of  kings  of 
this  period  in  the  Royal  Turin  Papyrus  (ed.  Wil- 
kinson) are  two  which  appear  to  be  Assyrian,  so 
that  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  some  of  the 
foreign  rulers  were  of  that  race.  It  is  not  possible 
at  present  to  decide  whether  they  were  of  the 
xvith  or  the  xviith  dynasty.  It  cannot  be  objected 
to  the  explanation  we  hare  offered  that  the  title 
Pharaoh  is  applied  to  the  kings  connected  with  the 
Israelites,  and  that  they  must  therefore  have  been 
natives,  for  it  is  almost  certain  that  at  least  some  of 


the  Shepherd-kings  were  Egyptian! zed,  like  Joseph, 
who  received  an  Egyptian  name,  and  Moses,  who 
was  supposed  by  the  daughters  of  Jethro  to  be  an 
Egyptian  (Ex.  ii.  19).  It  has  been  urged  by 
the  opponents  of  the  chronological  schemes  that 
place  the  Exodus  before  the  later  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century  B.C.  that  the  conquests  of  the 
Pharaohs  of  the  xviiith,  xixth,  and  xxth  dynasties 
would  have  involved  collisions  with  the  Israelites 
had  they  been  in  those  times  already  established  in 
Palestine,  whereas  neither  the  Bible  nor  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  indicate  any  such  event.  It  has 
been  overlooked  by  the  advocates  of  the  Rabbinical 
date  of  the  Exodus  that  the  absence  of  any  positive 
Palestinian  names,  except  that  of  the  Philistines,  in 
the  lists  of  peoples  and  places  subject  to  these  Pha- 
raohs, and  in  the  records  of  their  wars,  entirely  de- 
stroys their  argument,  for  while  it  shows  that  they 
did  not  conquer  Palestine,  it  makes  it  impossible 
for  us  to  decide  on  Egyptian  evidence  whether  the 
Hebrews  were  then  in  that  country  or  not.  Shishak's 
list,  on  the  contrary,  presents  several  well-known 
names  of  towns  in  Palestine,  besides  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  The  policy  of  the  Pharaohs,  as 
previously  explained,  is  the  key  to  their  conduct 
towards  the  Israelites.  At  the  same  time  the  cha- 
racter of  the  portions  of  the  Bible  relating  to  this 
period  prevents  our  being  sure  that  the  Egyptians 
may  not  have  passed  through  the  country,  and  even 
put  the  Israelites  to  tribute.  It  is  illustrative  of 
the  whole  question  under  consideration,  that  in 
the  most  flourishing  days  of  the  sole  kingdom  of 
Israel,  a  Pharaoh  should  have  inarched  unopposed 
into  Palestine  and  captured  the  Canaanite  city 
Qezer  at  no  great  distance  from  Jerusalem,  and 
that  this  should  be  merely  incidentally  mentioned 
at  a  later  time  instead  of  being  noticed  in  the  regular 
course  of  the  narrative  (1  K.  ix.  15,  16). 

The  main  arguments  for  the  Rabbinical  or  latest 
date  of  the  Exodus  have  been  discussed  in  a  previous 
article  (Chronology).  The  objections  to  a  much 
earlier  date,  that  of  B.C.  1652,  may  be  considered 
as  favourable  to  the  latest  rather  than  to  Usher's 
date,  although  not  unfavourable  to  both.  The  main 
objection  to  these  in  our  opinion  is  that  the  details 
of  the  Biblical  narrative  do  not,  even  with  the 
utmost  latitude  of  interpretation,  agree  with  the 
history  of  the  country  if  the  Exodus  be  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  under  the  xviiith  or  xixth  dynasty. 
As  to  the  account  of  the  Exodus  given  by  Manetho, 
it  was  confessedly  a  mere  popular  story,  for  he 
admitted  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  Egyptian  records, 
but  a  tale  of  uncertain  authorship  {inrip  ir  6 
Mayt9i>y  ohx  4k  r&v  trap'  Afyinrr/oij  ypafiiiirmr, 
AAA'  as  abrbs  i>fio\6yriKty,  4k  rwr  Ao><nroV»r 
fLvdoKoyov/jUiwv  npoart8fiK*v,  k.t. A. Jos.  c.  Apion . 
i.  16).  A  critical  examination  shows  that  it  cannot 
claim  to  be  a  veritable  tradition  of  the  Exodus: 
it  is  indeed,  if  based  on  any  such  tradition,  so 
distorted  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  that  it 
relates  to  the  king  to  whose  reign  it  is  assigned. 
Yet  upon  the  supposition  that  the  king  is  really 
Menptah,  son  of  Rameses  II.,  the  advocates  of  the 
Rabbinical  date  entirely  base  their  adjustment  of 
Hebrew  with  Egyptian  history  at  this  period. 

The  history  of  the  xviiith,  xixth,  and  xxth  dy-  ■» 
nasties  is  that  of  the  Egyptian  empire.  Aahm.es, 
the  head  of  the  first  of  these  (B.C.  cir.  1525),  over- 
threw the  power  of  the  Shepherds,  and  probably 
expelled  them.  Queen  Amen-nemt  and  Thothmes 
II.  and  III.  are  the  earliest  sovereigns  of  whom 
great  monuments  remain  in  the  temple  of  El- 
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K&rnak,  the  chief  sanctuary  of  Thebes.  The  last 
of  these  rulers  was  a  great  foreign  conqueror,  and 

,  reduced  Nineveh,  and  perhaps  Babylon  also,  to  his 
sway.  Amenoph  III.,  his  great-grandson,  states  on 
scarabaei,  struck  apparently  to  commemorate  his 
marriage,  that  his  northern  boundary  was  in  Meso- 
potamia, his  southern  in  Kara  (Choloe  ?).  By  him 
was  raised  the  great  temple  on  the  west  bank  at 

«.  Thebes,  the  site  of  which  is  now  only  marked  by 
the  gigantic  pair  the  Vocal  Memnon  and  its  fel- 
low. The  head  of  the  xixfh  dynasty,  Sethee  I.,  or 
^Sethos,  B.C.  cir.  1340,  waged  great  foreign  wars, 
particularly  with  the  Hittites  of  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  whose  capital  Ketesh,  situate  near  Emesa, 
he  captured.  By  him  the  great  hypostyle  hall  of 
El-Kamak  was  built,  and  on  its  northern  wall  is  a 
most  interesting  series  of  bas-reliefs  recording  his 
successes.  His  son  Rameses  II.  was  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  Pharaohs.  If  he  did  not  exceed  all 
others  in  foreign  conquests,  he  far  outshone  them  in 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  temples  with  which 
he  adorned  Egypt  and  Nubia.  His  chief  campaign 
was  against  the  Hittites  and  a  great  confederacy 
they  had  formed.  He  defeated  their  army,  cap- 
tured Ketesh,  and  forced  them  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  him,  though 
this  last  object  does 
not  seem  to  have 
been  immediately 
attained.  Menptah, 
the  sou  and  succes- 
sor of  Rameses  II., 
is  supposed  by  the 
advocates  of  the 
Rabbinical  date  of 
the  Exodus  to  have 
been  the  Pharaoh 
in  whose  time  the 
Israelites  went  out. 
One  other  king  of 
this  period  must 
be  noticed,  Rameses 

7  III.,  of  the  nth 
dynasty,  B.C.  cir. 
1200,  whose  con- 
quests, recorded  on 
the  walls  of  his 
great  temple  of  Medeenet  Habno  in  western  Thebes 
seem  to  have  been  not  less  important  than  those 
of  Rameses  U.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  sculp- 
tures commemorating  them  represents  a  naval  vic- 

,  tory  in  the  Mediterranean,  gained  by  the  Egyp- 
tian fleet  over  that  of  the  Tokkaree,  probably  the 
Carians,  and  Shairoiana  (Khairetana),  or  Cretans. 
Other  Shairetana,  whom  we  take  to  correspond  to 
the  Cherethim  of  Scripture,  serve  in  the  Egyptian 
forces.  This  king  also  subdued  the  Philistines  and 
the  Rebu  (Lebu),  or  Lubim,  to  the  west  of  Egypt. 
Under  his  successor*  the  power  of  Egypt  evidently 
declined,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  dynasty  the 
country  seems  to  have  fallen  into  anarchy,  the 

^  high-priests  of  Amen  having  usurped  regal  power 
at  Thebes  and  a  Lower  Egyptian  dynasty,  the  xxist, 
arisen  at  Tanis.  Probably  the  Egyptian  princess 
who  became  Solomon's  wife  was  a  daughter  of  a 
late  king  of  the  Tanite  dynasty.  The  head  of  the 
xxiind  dynasty,  Sheshonk  I.,  the  Shishak  of  the 
Bible,  restored  the  unity  of  the  kingdom,  and 
revived  the  credit  of  the  Egyptian  arms,  B.C. 
cir.  990.  Early  in  his  reign  he  received  Jero- 
boam, the  enemy  of  Solomon  (1  K.  xi.  40),  and 
perhaps  it  was  by  his  advice  that  he  afterwards 
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attacked  Judah.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
Jeroboam  did  not  suffer  by  the  invasion  as  well  as 
Uehoboam.  On  the  outside  of  the  south  wall  of  the 
temple  of  El-Kamak  is  a  list  of  the  conquests  of 
Sheshonk  I.,  comprising  "  the  kingdom  of  Judah,"  1 
and  several  Hebrew  towns,  some  of  which  must  have 
been  taken  from  Jeroboam.  [SHISHAK.]  Probably 
his  successor,  Osorkon  I.,  is  the  Zerah  of  Scripture, 
defeated  by  Asa.  The  army  that  Zerah  led  can 
only  have  been  that  of  Egypt,  and  his  overthrow 
will  explain  the  decline  of  the  house  of  Sheshonk. 
[Zerah.]  Egypt  makes  no  figure  in  Asiatic  his- 
tory during  the  xxiiird  and  xxivth  dynasties :  under 
the  xxvth  it  regained,  in  part  at  least,  its  ancient 
importance.  This  was  an  Ethiopian  line,  the  war- 
like sovereigns  of  which  strove  to  the  utmost  to 
repel  the  onward  stride  of  Assyria.  So,  whom  we 
are  disposed  to  identify  with  Shebek  II.  or  Sebichus, 
the  second  Ethiopian,  rather  than  with  Shebek  I. 
or  Sabaco,  the  first,  made  an  alliance  with  Hoshea 
the  last  king  of  Israel.  [So.]  Tehrak  or  Tirhakah, 
the  third  of  this  house,  advanced  against  Senna- 
cherib in  support  of  Hezekiah.  [Tirhakah.]  After 
this,  a  native  dynasty  again  occupied  the  throne, 
the  xxvith,  of  Salte  kings.  Psametek  I.  or  Psamme- 


TIm  ton  of  King 


with  hi*  charioteer.  (WtltanfOn.) 


tichus  I.  (B.C.  664),  who  may  be  regarded  as  the 
head  of  this  dynasty,  warred  in  Palestine,  and  took 
Ashdod,  Azotus,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years 
(Herod,  ii.  157).  Probably  it  was  held  by  an  Assy- 
rian garrison,  having  been  previously  taken  from  the 
Egyptians  by  Sargon  (Is.  xx.).  Neku  or  Necho,  the 
son  of  Psammetichus,  continued  the  war  in  the  East, 
and  marched  along  the  coast  of  Palestine  to  attack 
the  king  of  Assyria.  At  Megiddo  Josiah  encountered  ^ 
him  (B.C.  608-7),  notwithstanding  the  remonstrance 
of  the  Egyptian  king,  which  is  very  illustrative  of  the 
policy  of  the  Pharaohs  in  the  east  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
21)  no  less  than  is  his  lenient  conduct  after  the 
defeat  and  death  of  the  king  of  Judah.'  The  army  of 
Necho  was  after  a  short  space  routed  at  Carchemish 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  B.C.  605-4  (Jer.  xlvi.  2).  We 
read  of  a  time  not  long  subsequent  that  "  the  king 
of  Egypt  came  not  again  any  more  out  of  his 
land ;  for  the  king  of  Babylon  had  taken  from  the 
river  of  Egypt  unto  the  river  Euphrates  all  that 
pertained  to  the  Icing  of  Egypt  (2  K.  xxiv.  7). 
[Pharaoh  -  Necho.]  The  second  successor  of 
Necho,  Apries,  or  Pharaoh-Hophra,  serft  his  army 
into  Palestine  to  the  aid  of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xxxvii. 
5,  7,  11),  so  that  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  was 
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raised  for  a  time,  and  kindly  received  the  fugitives 
from  the  captured  city.  He  seems  to  have  been 
afterwards  attacked  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his  own 

'  country.  There  is,  however,  no  certain  account  of 
a  complete  subjugation  of  Egypt  by  the  king  of 
Babylon,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  prophecies  of 
Ezekiel  (for  the  fulfilment  of  which  commentators 
have  looked  to  this  time)  refer  to  a  later  period, 
and  chiefly  to  the  conquest  by  Cambyses  and  the 
calamities  which  followed  the  revolt  of  lnaros. 
[Phabaoh-Hophra.]  Amasis,  the  successor  of 
Apnea,  had  a  long  ana  prosperous  reign,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  weakness  and  fall  of  Babylon 
somewhat  restored  the  weight  of  Egypt  in  the  East. 
But  the  new  power  of  Persia  was  to  prove  even 
more  terrible  to  his  house  than  Babylon  had  been  to 
the  house  of  Psammitichus,  and  the  son  of  Amasis 
had  reigned  but  six  months  when  Cambyses  re- 
duced the  country  to  the  condition  of  a  province  of 
his  empire  B.C.  525. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
subsequent  history  of  Egypt.  Its  connexion  with  the 
history  and  literature  of  the  Jews  is  discussed  in  the 
articles  on  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt  [Ptolemy] 
and  Alexandria.  The  relation  of  Egypt  and  Pa- 
lestine daring  the  period  from  the  accession  of  the 
first  Ptolemy  until  the  age  of  the  Apostles  is  full  of 
interest,  but  it  does  not  offer  any  serious  difficulties 
that  require  it  to  be  here  discussed. — It  would  not 
be  within  the  province  of  this  article  to  enter  upon 
a  general  consideration  of  the  prophecies  relating  to 
Egypt :  we  must,  however,  draw  the  reader's  at  ten- 

/  tion  to  their  remarkable  fulfilment.  The  visitor  to 
the  country  needs  not  to  be  reminded  of  them : 
everywhere  he  is  struck  by  the  precision  with  which 
they  have  come  to  pass.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  the  physical  changes  which  have  verified  to  the 
letter  the  woids  of  Isaiah.  In  like  manner  we 
recognise,  for  instance,  in  the  singular  disappearance 
of  the  city  of  Memphis  and  its  temples  in  a  country 
where  several  primeval  towns  yet  stand,  and  scarce 
any  ancient  site  is  unmarked  by  temples,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  words  of  Jeremiah :  "  Noph  shall  be 
waste  and  desolate  without  an  inhabitant "  (xlvi. 
19),  and  those  of  Ezekiel,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God ;  I  will  also  destroy  the  idols,  and  I  will  cause 
[their]  images  to  cease  out  of  Noph"  (xxx.  13). 
Not  less  signally  are  the  words  immediately  follow- 
ing the  last  quotation — "And  there  shall  be  no 
more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt "  (J.  c.) — ful- 
filled in  the  history  of  the  country,  for  from  the 
second  Persian  conquest,  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago,  until  our  own  days,  not  one  native  ruler 
has  occupied  the  throne. 

Literature. — The  following  are  the  most  useful 
works  upon  Egypt,  excepting  such  as  relate  to  its 
modem  history:  tor  a  very  full  list  of  the  literature 
of  the  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  Jolowicz's 
(Dr.  H.)  Bibliotheca  Aeguptiaca,  1858.  Egypt 
generally:  Description  deVE'gypte,  2nd  ed.  1821- 
9 ;  Encyclopaedia  Britanniea,  8th  ed.  art.  Egypt. 
Description,  Productions,  and  Topography:  Abd- 
AUatif,  Relation  de  VEgypte,  ed.  Silvestre  de  Sacy, 
1810;  d'Anville,  Mtmoires  stir  VEgypte,  1766; 
Belzoni  (G.),  Narrative  of  Operation),  1820 ; 
Brugsch  (H.),  Oeographische  Inschriften  Alt- 
igyptischer  DenhmSler,  1857 ; — Reiseberichto  aus 
Aegypten,  1855;  Champollion  le  Jeune,  VEgypte 
sous  les  Pharaons,  1814; — Lettres  sorites  pendant 
son  Voyage  en  E'gypte,  2de  ed.  1833;  Ehrenberg, 
Ch.  G.,  und  Hemprich,  F.  W.,  Natwgeschichtliche 
Reisen — Reisen  in  Aeyypten,  &c.,  1828—  Sym- 


bolae  Physicae,  1829-1845 ;  ForskSl,  Pt  Detcrif  - 
timet  animalium,  &c.,  1775-6 ;— Flora  Aegyptiaa  - 
arabica,  1775;  Harris,  A,  C,  Hieroglyphiocl 
Standards,  1852 ;  Linant  de  Bellefonds,  Memoir* 
ear  le  Lao  de  Moeris,  1843 ;  Makreezee  El,  Takee- 
ed-deen,  Khitat ':  Quatremere,  E.  Memoires  Geogra- 
phiques  et  Historiques,  1811 ;  Rnssegger,  Reisen, 
1841-8 ;  Vyse,  H.  Col.,  and  Perring,  J.  S.,  Pyra- 
mids of  Gizeh.X  ggjE42;  Perring,  J.  S.,  58  ^arg« 
views.  Sv.,  of  the  Pyramids  of  Uixeh ;  Wilkinson. 
Sir  J.  G..  Modern  Egypt  and  Thebes,  1843; — 
Handbook  for  kgypt, TSnd  ed.  1858; — Uurrey  of 
Thebes  (plan) ; — on  the  Eastern  Desert,  Joorn. 
Geogr.  Soc.  ii.  1832,  pp.  28  fl*.  Monuments  and 
Inscriptions:  Champollion  le  Jeune,  Monuments, 
1829-47; — Notices  descriptive! ,  1844 ;  Lepsins,  R., 
DenhnSler,  1849,  in  progress ;  Letronne,  J.  A., 
Recueil  des  inscriptions  grecaues  et  Mines  of 
E'awte.  1842 ;  Rosellini,  tfonumenli;  Select  7>i- 
pyri,  1844"!  Language:  BriigscK,H..  Qrammaire 
Dsmotique,  1855;  Champollion  le  Jeune,  Gram- 
maire  E'SyptknneftS56^\ ;  JJiclionnaire  Wgyp- 
tim,^i{^Encyc7Wrii.  i&  edTart.  Hieroglyphics'; 
Part  hey,  G.,  Vocabularhm  Coptico-Latinum,  he. ; 
Peyron,  A.,  Grammatioa  linguae  Copticae,  1841 ; 
Lexicon,  1835;  Schwartze,  H.  G.,  Das  Alte 
Aegypten,  1843.  Ancient  Chronology,  History, 
and  Manners:  Bunsen,  C.  C.  J.,  Egypt's  Place, 
1850-59 ;  Cory.,  I.  P.,  Ancient  Fragments,  2nd 
ed.,  1832 ;  Herodotus,  ed.  Raw  Lin  son,  vols.  i.-iiL ; 
Hengstenberg,  E.  W.,  Egypt  and  the  Books  of 
Moses,  1843 ;  Ideler,  L.,  Handbuch  der  Chro- 
nologic, 1825 ;  Lepsius,  R.,  Chronologic  der 
Aegypter,  vol.  i.  1849;  Kbnigsbuch  der  alten 
Acgypter,  1858;  Poole,  R.  S-  Horae  Aegyptiaeae, 
1851 ;  Wilkinson.  Sir  J.  G.,  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  1837.  1841 :  Popular 
Account  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  1855.  To 
these  mast  be  added,  for  the  manners  of  the  mo- 
dern inhabitants :  Lane.  E.  W„  Modern  Egyptians, 
ed.184  ;  Thousand  and  One  NigKts  2nd  ed„  by 
E.  S.  Poole.  1859  ;  Poole,  Mrs.,  Englishwoman  in 
Egypt,  1844.  It  is  impossible  to  specify  a  large 
number  of  valuable  papers  by  Dr.  Hincks,  Mr.  Birch , 
M.  de  Rouge,  and  others.  [R.  S.  P.] 

EHI  (TIM  ;  'AyxU ;  Echi),  head  of  one  of  the 
Benjamite  houses  according  to  the  list  in  Gen.  xlvi. 
21,  and  son  of  Belah  according  to  the  LXX.  ver- 
sion of  that  passage.  He  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
Ahi-ram,  DTrlK,  in  the  list  in  Num.  xxvi.  38, 
and  if  so,  Ahiram  is  probably  the  right  name,  as 
the  family  were  called  Ahiramites.  In  1  Chr.  viii. 
1,  the  same  person  seems  to  be  called  mnx,  Aha- 
rah,  and  perhaps  also  ninM,  Ahoah,  in  ver.  4  ('Ax<&, 
LXX.,  and  in  Cod.  Vatic.  ;AxysV).  WW  (*Ax«k), 
Ahiah,  ver.  7,  and  "WW  (*Aty),  Aher,  1  Chr.  vii. 
12.  These  fluctuations  in  the  orthography  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  original  copies  were  partly  effaced 
by  time  or  injury.    [Bechee;  Chronicles.] 

[A.  C  H.] 

EHUD  ("MflK  ;  'A4S  ;  Joseph.  •RuvSys  ; 
Aod),  like  Gera,  an  hereditary  name  among  the 
Benjamites. 

1.  Ehud,  the  son  of  Bilhan,  and  great-grandson 
of  Benjamin  the  Patriarch  (1  Chr.  vii.  10, 
viii.  6). 

2.  Ehud,  the  sou  of  Gera  (til);  Hipi;  Gera; 
three  others  of  the  name,  Gen.  xlvi.  21 ;  2  Snrr- 
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xvi.  5;  1  Chr.  viii.  3),  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(Judg.  iH.  15,  marg.  "son  of  Jemini,"  but  rid. 
Gesen.  l^ex.  sub  v.  J'P'33),  the  second  Judge  of 
the  Israelites  (B.C.  1336).  In  the  Bible  he  is  not 
called  a  Judge  but  a  deliverer  (I.  c.)  :  so  Othniel 
(Judg.  iii.  9)  and  all  the  Judges  (Neh.  ix.  27).  As 
a  Benjamite  he  was  specially  chosen  to  destroy  Eg- 
lon,  who  had  established  himself  in  Jericho,  which 
was  included  in  the  boundaries  of  that  tribe.  [Eo- 
IX>N.]  In  Josephus  he  appears  as  a  young  man 
(v«iWar).  He  was  very  strong,  and  left-handed. 
So  A.  V. ;  but  the  more  literal  rendering  is,  as  in 
margin,  "  shut  of  his  right  band."  The  words  arc 
dirierently  rendered: — 1.  left-handed,  and  unable  to 
use  his  right;  2.  using  his  left  hand  as  readily  as 
his  right.  For  1 .  Targum,  Joseph.,  Syr.  (impotem), 
Arab.  (ariduui),and  Jewish  writers  generally;  Cajet., 
Buxtorf,  Parkh.,  Gesen.  (impeditus) :  derivation 
of  TON  from  "ION,  the  latter  only  in  Ps.  lxix.  16, 
where  it  =  to  shut.  For  2.  LXX.  (i^ioVfiox), 
Vulg.  (qui  utrdipie  marm  pro  dextrd  utebatur), 
Corn,  a  Lap.,  Bonfrer.,  Patrick,  (cf.  wtpM(u>t. 
Horn.  ixi.  163,  Hipp.  Aph.  7.  43) ;  Judg.  xx. 
16,  sole  recurrence  of  the  phrase,  applied  to  700 
Benjamites,  the  picked  men  of  the  army,  who  were 
not  likely  to  be  chosen  for  a  physical  defect.  As 
regards  Ps.  lxix.  16,  it  is  urged  that  TDK  may  = 
corono = aperio ;  hence  TEN  =  apertiu  =  expeditus, 
q.  d.  expedita  dextra;  or  if  "  clausus,"  clausus 
dextra  =  cinctus  dextra  =  TtpiM(tos,  ambidexter 
(vid.  Pol.  Syn.).  The  feint  of  drawing  the  dagger 
from  the  right  thigh  (Judg.  iii.  21)  is  consistent 
with  either  opinion.  For  Ehud's  adventures  see 
Eolon  ;  and  for  the  period  of  eighty  years'  rest 
which  his  valour  is  said  to  have  procured  for  the 
Israelites,  see  Judges.  [T.  E.  B.] 

E'KEE  pj?)? ;  'Aitip ;  Achar),  a  descendant  of 
Judah  through  the  families  of  Hezron  and  Jerah- 
meel  (1  Chr.  ii.  27). 

EK/BEBEL  ('E/rp^A ;  Pesch.  A»a,i-JX*, 
Ecrabat;  Vulg.  omits),  a  place  named  in  Jnd. 
vii.  18  only,  as  "  near  to  Chusi  which  is  on 
the  brook  Mochmur ;"  apparently  somewhere  in 
the  hill  country  to  the  south-east  of  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon  and  of  Dothain.  The  Syriac  reading  of 
the  word  points  to  the  place  Acrabbein,  mentioned 
by  Ensebios  in  the  Onomasticon  as  the  capital  of 
a  district  called  Acrabattine,  and  still  standing 
as  Akrabih,  about  6  miles  south-east  of  Hablis 
(Shechem)  in  the  Wudy  Makfuriyeh,  on  the  road 
to  the  Jordan  valley  (Van  de  Velde,  ii.  304,  and 
Map).  Though  frequently  mentioned  by  Josephus 
(B.  J.  ii.  20,  §4  ;  iji.  3,  §5,  &c.),  neither  the  place 
nor  the  district  are  named  in  the  Bible,  and  they 
must  not  be  confounded  with  those  of  the  same  name 
in  the  South  of  Judah.  [Akrabbim  ;  Ababattine  ; 
Maaleh-acrabuim.j  £G.] 

EKHON  (jVlj$ ;  «  'fucKapi,;  Accaron),  one 
of  the  five  towns  belonging  to  the  lords  of  the  Phi- 
listines, and  the  most  northerly  of  the  five  (Josh, 
xiii.  3).  Like  the  other  Philistine  cities 'its  situa- 
tion was  in  the  Shefeialt.    It  fell  to  the  lot  of 


•  The  LXX.  in  both  MSS.,  and  Josephus  (Ant.  ri.  1, 
§1),  substitute  Ascalon  for  Kkron  throughout  this 
passage  (1  Sam.  v.  10-12).  In  support  of  this  it 
should  be  remarked  that,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
text,  the  golden  trespass  offerings  were  given  for 
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Judah  (Josh.  XT.  45,  46 ;  Judg.  i.  18),  and  indeed 
formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  his  north  border, 
the  boundary  running  from  thence  to  the  sea  at 
Jabneel  (Yebna).  We  afterwards,  howeTer,  find 
it  mentioned  among  the  cities  of  Dan  (xix.  43). 
But  it  mattered  little  to  which  tribe  it  nominally 
belonged,  for  befoie  the  monarchy  it  was  again  in 
full  possession  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  v.  10). 
Ekron  was  the  last  place  to  which  the  ark  was 
carried  before  its  return  to  Israel,  and  'the  morta- 
lity there  in  consequence  seems  to  have  been  more 
deadly  than  at  either  Ashdod  or  Gath.*  From 
Ekron  to  Bf.thshkmesii  was  a  straight  high- 
way. Henceforward  Ekron  appears  to  have  re- 
mained uninterruptedly  in  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
tines (1  Sam.  xvii.  52 ;  2  K.  i.  2,  16 ;  Jer.  xxv. 
20).  Except  the  casual  mention  of  a  sanctuary  of 
Baal-zebu b  existing  there  (2  K.  i.  2,  3,  6,  16)  there 
is  nothing  to  distinguish  Ekron  from  any  other 
town  of  this  district — it  was  the  scene  of  no 
occurrence,  and  the  native  place  of  no  man  of 
fame  in  any  way.  The  following  complete  the 
references  to  it,  Am.  i.  8 ;  Zeph.  ii.  4 ;  Zech.  ix. 
5,7. 

'Akir,  the  modern  representative  of  Ekron,  lies 
at  about  5  miles  S.W.  of  Hamleh,  and  3  due  E. 
of  Ycbna,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  important 
valley  Wady  Surar.  "  The  village  contains  about 
50  mud  houses,  without  a  remnant  of  antiquity 
except  two  large  finely  built  wells."  The  plain 
south  is  rich,  but  immediately  round  the  village 
it  has  a  dreary  forsaken  appearance,  only  relieved 
by  a  few  scattered  stunted  trees  (Porter,  Handb. 
275 ;  and  see  Van  de  Velde,  ii.  169  ;  f!ob.  ii.  228). 
In  proximity  to  Jabneh  (Yebna)  and  Bethshemesh 
(AinShems),  Akir  agrees  with  the  requirements  of 
Ekron  in  the  O.  T.,  and  also  with  the  indications 
of  the  Onomasticon  (sub  voc.  Accaron).  Jerome 
there  mentions  a  tradition  that  the  Turns  Stratonis, 
Caesarea,  was  Ekron. 

In  the  Apocrypha  it  appears  as  Accaron 
(1  Mace.  x.  89,  only),  bestowed  with  its  borders 
(ra  Spta  airijj)  by  Alexander  Balas  on  Jonathan 
Maccabaeus  as  a  reward  for  his  services. 

It  was*  known  in  the  middle  ages  by  the  same 
name.    (See  the  quotation  in  liob.  ii.  228,  note.) 

The  word  Ekronites  appears  in  Josh.  xiii.  8, 
and  1  Sam.  v.  10.  In  the  former  it  should  be  sin- 
gular— "theEkronite."  In  the  latter  b'jlp^.  [G.] 
E'LA  CHA«f;  Jolaman),  1  Esd.  ix.  27.  [Elah.] 
EL'ADAH  (ftt!jfo{ ;  'EAaJcE,  Alex.  'EAtoJd ; 
Elada),  a  descendant  of  Ephraim  through  Shuthe- 
lah  (1  Chr.  vii.  20). 

EXAH.  1.  (n7tt ;  'HXi ;  Joseph.  "H\awot ; 
Ela),  the  son  and  successor  of  Baasha,  king  of  Israel 
(1  K.  xvi.  8-10)  ;  his  reign  lasted  for  little  more 
than  a  year  (comp.  ver.  8  with  10).  He  was 
killed,  while  drunk,  by  Zimri,  in  the  house  of  his 
steward  Arsa,  who  was  probably  a  confederate  in 
the  plot.  This  occurred,  according  to  Josephus 
(Ant.  viii.  12,  §4),  while  his  army  and  office™ 
were  absent  at  the  siege  of  Gibbethoo. 

2.  Father  of  Hoshea,  the  hut  king  of  Israel  (2  K. 
xv.  30,  xvii.  1).  [w.  L.  B.] 

Askelon,  though  it  is  omitted  from  the  detailed  nar- 
rative of  the  journeyings  of  the  ark.  There  are  other 
important  differences  between  the  LXX.  and  Hebrew 
texts  of  this  transaction.    See  especially  v.  6. 

2  f. 
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E'LAH.  1.  (H^M;  'Hkit;  Eta),  one  of  the 

dukes  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  41 ;  1  Chr.  i.  52).  By 
Knobel  (Genesis,  ad  he.)  the  name  is  compared 
with  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea. 

2.  Shimei  ben-Elah  (accur.  Ela,  (6$ ;  'HA.il) 
wa*  Solomon's  commissariat  officer  in  Benjamin 
(1  K.  iv.  18). 

3.  (*ASa.  Alex.  'A\i),  a  son  of  Caleb  the  son  of 
Jephnnneh  (1  Chr.  iv.  15).  His  sons  were  called 
Kenaz  or  Uknaz  ;  but  the  words  may  be  taken  as 
if  Kenaz  was,  with  Elah,  a  son  of  Caleb.  The 
names  of  both  Elah  and  Kenaz  appear  amongst  the 
Edomite  "  dukes." 

4.  ('HXjA.  Alex.  'HAet),  son  of  Uzxi,  a  Benjamite 
(1  Chr.  ix.  S),  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  at 
the  settlement  of  the  country. 

E'LAH,  THE  VALLEY  OF  (ffojtil  pDJf 
=  Valley  of  the  Terebinth;  J)  froiAar  '"HAi,  -  or 
ri}»  Ipvis,  once  «V  rp  KoiAdJi ;  Viiffu  Tere- 
binth*), a  valley  in  (not  "  by,"  as  the  A.  V.  has  it) 
which  the  Israelites  were  encamped  against  the 
Philistines  when  David  killed  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
2,19).  It  is  once  more  mentioned  in  the  same  con- 
nexion (xxi.  9).  We  have  only  the  most  general 
indications  of  its  position.  It  lay  somewhere  near 
Soooh  of  Judah,  and  Azekah,  and  was  nearer 
Ekron  than  any  other  Philistine  town.  So  much 
may  be  gathered  from  the  narrative  of  1  Sam. 
xvii.  Socoh  has  been  with  great  probability  iden- 
tified with  Suweikeh,  near  to  Beit  Nettf,  some  14 
miles  S.W.  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Beit  jibtin 
and  Gaza,  among  the  more  western  of  the  hills  of 
Judah,  not  far  from  where  they  begin  to  descend 
into  the  great  Philistine  Plain.  The  village  stands 
on  the  south  slopes  of  the  Wady  es  Sumt,  or  valley 
of  the  acacia,  which  runs  oft'  in  a  N.W.  direction 
across  the  plain  to  the  sea  just  above  Ashdod. 
Below  Simeikeh  it  is  joined  by  two  other  wadys, 
large  though  inferior  in  size  to  itself,  and  the  junc- 
tion of  the  three  forms  a  considerable  open  space 
of  not  less  than  a  mile  wide  cultivated  in  fields  of 
grain.  In  the  centre  is  a  wide  torrent  bed  thickly 
strewed  with  round  pebbles,  and  bordered  by  the 
acacia  bushes  from  which  the  valley  derives  its 
present  name. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  is  the 
Valley  of  the  Terebinth.  It  has  changed  its  name 
and  is  now  called  after  another  kind  of  tree,  but 
the  terebinth  (Butm)  appears  to  be  plentiful  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  one  of  the  largest  specimens 
in  Palestine  still  stands  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  spot.  A  mile  down  the  valley 
from  Sumiheh  is  Tell  xakariyeh,  which  Schwarz 
(102)  and  Van  de  Velde  propose  to  identify  with 
Azekah.  If  this  could  be  maintained,  the  site  of 
the  valley  might  be  regarded  as  certain.  Ekron  is 
17  miles,  and  Bethlehem  12  miles  distant  from 
Socoh.  For  the  valley,  see  Rob.  ii.  20,  21  j  Van 
de  Velde,  ii.  191 ;  Porter,  Handb.  249,  250,  280. 

There  is  a  point  in  the  topographical  indications 
of  1  Sam.  xvii.,  which  it  is  very  desirable  should 
be  carefully  examined  on  the  spot.  The  Philistines 
were  between  Socoh  and  Azekah,  at  Ephea-dam- 
mim,  or  Pas-dammim,  on  the  mountain  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  Wady,  while  the  Israelites  were  in  the 
"  valley  "  (pD}7)  of  the  terebinth,  or  rather  on  the' 
mountain  on  the  N.  side,  and  "  the  ravine"  or"  the 
glen  "  (M?jrt)  was  between  the  two  armies  (ver.  2, 
3).  Again  (52),  the  Israelites  pursued  the  Philistines 
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"  till  yon  come  to  '  the  ravine  "'  (the  same  word). 
There  is  evidently  a  marked  difference  between  the 
"  valley  "  and  the  "  ravine,"  and  a  little  attention 
on  the  spot  might  do  much  towards  elucidating  this, 
and  settling  the  identification  of  the  place. 

The  traditional  "Valley  of  the  Terebinth"  is 
the  Wady  Beit  Hantna,  which  lies  about  4  miles 
to  the  N.W.  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  crossed  by  the 
road  to  Nebi  Samuel.  The  scene  of  David's  conflict 
is  pointed  out  a  little  north  of  the  "  Tombs  of  the 
Judges"  and  close  to  the  traces  of  the  old  paved 
road.  But  this  spot  is  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
and  otherwise  does  not  correspond  with  the  narra- 
tive of  the  text.  [G.] 

E'LAH  (dV'V;  'EAd>;  Aelam),  like  Aram, 

seems  to  have  been  originally  the  name  of  a  man — 
the  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  x.  22 ;  1  Chr.  i.  17).  Com- 
monly, however,  it  is  used  as  the  appellation  of  a 
country  (Gen.  xiv.  1,9;  Is.  ii.  11 ;  xxL  2 ;  Jer. 
xxv.  25 ;  xllx.  34-39 ;  Ez.  xxxii.  24 ;  Dan.  Tin.  2), 
and  will  be  so  treated  in  this  article. 

The  Elam  of  Scripture  appears  to  be  the  pro- 
vince lying  south  of  Assyria  and  east  of  Persia 
Proper,  to  which  Herodotus  gives  the  name  of 
Cissia  (iii.  91,  v.  49,  &c),  and  which  is  termed 
Susis  or  Susiana  by  the  geographers  (Strab.  xv.  3, 
§12 ;  Ptolem.  vi.  3,  Ac).  It  includes  a  portion 
of  the  mountainous  country  separating  between 
the  Mesopotamia^  plain  and  the  high  table-land  of 
Iran,  together  with  a  fertile  and  valuable  low  tract 
at  the  foot  of  the  range,  between  it  and  the  Tigris. 
The  passage  of  Daniel  (viii.  2)  which  places  Shn- 
shan  (Susa)  in  "  the  province  of  Klnm,"  may  be 
regarded  as  decisive  of  this  identification,  which  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  frequent  mention  of 
Elymaeans  in  this  district  (Strab.  xi.  13,  §6,  xvi. 
1,  §17;  Ptolem.  vi.  3;  I'lin.  H.  S.  vi.  26,  Ac), 
as  well  as  by  the  combinations  in  which  Khun  is 
found  in  Scripture  (see  Gen.  xiv.  1 ;  Is.  xxi.  2 ; 
Ez.  xxxii.  24).  It  appears  from  Gen.  x.  22,  that 
this  country  was  originally  peopled  by  descendants 
of  Shem,  closely  allied  to  the  Aramaeans  (Syrians) 
and  the  Assyrians ;  and  from  Gen.  xiv.  1-12,  it  is 
evident  that  by  the  time  of  Abraham  a  very  im- 
portant power  had  been  built  up  in  the  same 
region.  Not  only  is  "  Chedor-laomer,  king  of  - 
Elam,"  at  the  head  of  a  settled  government,  and 
able  to  make  war  at  a  distance  of  two  thousand 
miles  from  his  own  country,  but  he  manifestly 
exercises  a  supremacy  over  a  number  of  other 
kings,  among  whom  we  even  find  Atnraphel,  king 
of  Shtnar,  or  Babylonia.  It  is  plain  then  that  at 
this  early  time  the  predominant  power  in  Lower 
Mesopotamia  was  Elam,  which  for  a  while  held 
the  place  possessed  earlier  by  Babylon  (Gen.  x.  10), 
and  later  by  either  Babylon  or  Assyria.  Discoveries 
made  in  the  country  itself  confirm  this  view.  They 
exhibit  to  us  Susa,  the  Elamitic  capital,  as  one  of  " 
the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  East,  and  show  it* 
monarchs  to  have  maintained,  throughout  almost 
the  whole  period  of  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  great- 
ness, a  quasi-independent  position.  Traces  are  even 
thought  to  have  been  found  of  Chedor-laomer  him- 
self, whom  some  are  inclined  to  identify  with  an 
early  Babylonian  monarch,  who  is  called  the 
"  Ravager  of  the  West,"  and  whose  name  reads  as 
Kudur-maputa.  The  Elamitic  empire  established 
at  this  time  was,  however,  but  of  short  duration. 
Babylon  and  Assyria  proved  on  the  whole  stronger 
powers,  and  Elam  during  the  period  of  their  great- 
ness can  only  be  regarded  as  the  foremost  of  their 
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feudatories.  Like  the  other  subject,  nations  she 
retained  her  own  monarchs,  and  from  time  to  time, 
for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  space,  asserted  and  main- 
tained her  independence.  But  generally  she  was 
content  to  acknowledge  one  or  other  of  the  two 
leading  powers  as  her  suzerain.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  Assyrian  period  she  is  found  allied  with 
Babylon  and  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Assyria ; 
but  she  seems  to  hare  declined  in  strength  after 
the  Assyrian  empire  was  destroyed,  and  the  Median 
and  Babylonian  arose  upon  its  ruins.  Elam  is 
clearly  a  "  province  "  of  Babylonia  in  Belshazzar's 
time  (Dan.  viii.  2),  and  we  may  presume  that  it 
had  been  subject  to  Babylon  at  least  from  the  reign 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  desolation  which  Jeremiah 
(xlix.  30-34)  and  Ezekiel  (xxxii.  24-25)  foresaw, 
was  probably  this  conquest,  which  destroyed  the 
last  semblance  of  Elamitic  independence.  It  is  un- 
certain at  what  time  the  Persians  added  Elam  to 
their  empire.  Possibly  it  only  fell  under  their  do- 
minion together  with  Babylon ;  but  there  is  some 
reason  to  think  that  it  may  have  revolted  and  joined 
the  Persians  before  the  city  was  besieged.  The  pre- 
set Isaiah  in  two  places  (xxi.  2 ;  xxii.  6)  seems  to 
speak  of  Elam  as  taking  pail  in  the  destruction  of 
Babylon ;  and  unless  we  are  to  regard  him  with  our 
translators  as  using  the  word  loosely  for  Persia,  we' 
must  suppose  that  on  the  advance  of  Cyrus  and  his 
investment  of  the  ChHldaean  capital,  Elam  made 
common  cause  with  the  assailants.  She  now  be- 
came merged  in  the  Persian  empire,  forming  a  dis- 
tinct satrapy  (Herod,  iii.  91),  and  furnishing  to  the 
crown  an  annual  tribute  of  300  talents.  Susa,  her 
capital,  was  made  the  ordinary  residence  of  the 
court,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  empire,  a 
curious  circumstance,  the  causes  of  which  will  be 
hereafter  considered.  [Shtjshan.]  This  mark  of 
favour  did  not,  however,  prevent  revolts.  Not 
only  was  toe  Magian  revolution  organised  and 
carried  out  at  Susa,  but  there  seem  to  have  been 

7  at  least  two  Elamitic  revolts  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes  (Behistun  Inscr. 
col.  i.  par.  16,  and  col.  ii.  par.  3).  After  these 
futile  efforts,  Elam  acquiesced  in  her  subjection, 
and,  as  a  Persian  province,  followed  the  fortunes 
of  the  empire. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  Elam  is  called 
Cissia  by  Herodotus,  and  Snsiana  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  geographers.  The  latter  is  a  term  formed 
artificially  from  the  capital  city,  but  the  former  is 
a  genuine  territorial  title,  and  marks  probably  an 
important  fact  in  the  history  of  the  country.  The 
Elamites,  a  Semitic  people,  who  were  the  primi- 
tive inhabitants  (Gen.  x.  22),  appear  to  have  been 

*  invaded  and  conquered  at  a  very  early  time  by  a 
Hamitic  or  Cushite  race  from  Babylon,  which  was 
the  ruling  element  in  the  territory  from  a  date 
anterior  to  Chedor-Iaomer.  These  CusAites  were 
called  by  the  Greeks  Cissiana  (KiWioi)  or  Cossaeans 
(Koo°o*a!bi),  and  formed  the  dominant  race,  while 
the  Elamites  or  Elymaenns  were  in  a  depressed 
condition.  In  Scripture  the  country  is  called  by 
its  primitive  title  without  reference  to  subsequent 
changes;  in  the  Greek  writers  it  takes  its  name 
from  the  conquerors.  The  Greek  traditions  of 
Memnon  and  his  Ethiopians  are  based  upon  this 
Cushite  conquest,  and  rightly  connect  the  Cissians 
or  Cossaeans  of  Susiana  with  the  Cushite  inhabit- 
ants of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile.  [G.  R.] 
2.  A  Korhite  Levite,  fifth  *on  of  Meshelemiah ; 
rue  of  the  Bene-Asaph,  in  the  time  of  king  David' 
fl  Chr.  xxvi.  3). 
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3.  A  chief  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  24). 

4.  ('AiAa>,  'HXd>;  Aelam).  "Children  of 
Elam,"  Bene-Elam,  to  the  number  of  1254,  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  7  : 
Neh.  vii.  12 ;  1  Esd.  v.  12),  and  a  further  detach- 
ment of  71  men  with  Ezra  in  the  second  caravan 
(Ezr.  viii.  7 ;  1  Esd.  viii.  33).  It  was  one  of  this 
family,  Shechaniah,  son  of  Jehiel,  who  encouraged 
Ezra  in  his  efforts  against  the  indiscriminate  mar- 
riages of  the  people  (x.  2,  Cetib,  D7\V,  Olam),  ana 
six  of  the  Bene-Elam  accordingly  put  away  their 
foreign  wives  (x.  26).  Elam  occurs  amongst  the 
names  of  those,  the  chief  of  the  people,  who  signed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neb.  x.  14).  The 
lists  of  Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh.  vii.  contain  apparently  an 
irregular  mixture  of  the  names  of  places  and  of 
persons.  In  the  former,  ver.  21-34,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  are  names  of  places ;  3-19,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  not  known  as  names  of  places,  and 
are  probably  of  persons.  No  such  place  as  Elam  is 
mentioned  as  in  Palestine,  either  in  the  Bible  or  in 
the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius,  nor  has  since  been 
discovered  as  existing  in  the  country.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  it  was  a  person. 

5.  In  the  same  lists  is  a  second  Elam,  whose  sons, 
to  the  same  number  as  in  the  former  case,  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  31 ;  Neh.  vii.  34),  and 
which  for  the  sake  of  distinction  is  called  "  the 

other  Elam"  (tHK  D^JJ;  'HAopd>,  "HXajuodp; 

Aelam  alter).  The  coincidence  of  the  numbers  is 
curious,  and  also  suspicious. 

6.  One  of  the  priests  who  accompanied  Nehemiah 
at  the  dedication  of  the  new  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  xii.  42).  [G.J 

E'LAMITES  (tw£g;  "EAv/uubi,  Strab. 
Ptol. ;  Aelamitae).  This  word  is  found  only  in 
Ezra  iv.  9 ;  and  is  omitted  in  that  place  by  the 
Septuagint  writers,  who  probably  regarded  it  as  a 
gloss  upon  "  Susanchites, '  which  had  occurred  only 
a  little  before.  The  Elamites  were  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  country  called  Elam ;  they  were 
descendants  of  Shem,  and  perhaps  drew  their  name 
from  an  actual  man,  Elam  (Gen.  x.  22).  It  has 
been  observed  in  the  preceding  article  that  the 
Elamites  yielded  before  a  Cossaean  or  Cushite  in- 
vasion. They  appear  to  have  been  driven  in  pnrt ' 
to  the  mountains,  where  Strabo  places  them  (xi. 
13,  §6 ;  xvi.  1,  §17),  in  part  to  the  coast,  where 
they  are  located  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  3).  Little  is 
known  of  their  manners  and  customs,  or  of  their 
ethnic  character.  Strabo  says  they  were  skilful 
archers  (xv.  3,  §10),  and  with  this  agree  th« 
notices  both  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  the  latter  ol 
whom  speaks  of  "  the  bow  of  Elam "  (xlix.  35), 
while  the  former  says  that "  Elam  bare  the  quiver" 
(xxii.  6).  Isaiah  adds  also  in  this  place,  that  they 
fought  both  on  horseback  and  from  chariots.  They 
appear  to  have  retained  their  nationality  with  pe- 
culiar tenacity ;  for  it  is  plain  from  the  mention  of 
them  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  9),  that 
they  still  at  that  time  kept  their  own  language, 
and  the  distinct  notice  of  them  by  Ptolemy  more 
than  a  century  later  seems  to  show  that  they  were 
not  even  then  merged  in  the  Cossaeans.  In  Jud. 
i.  6  the  name  is  given  in  the  Greek  form  as  Elv- 

MAEAN8.  [G.  R.  ] 

EL'ASAH  (nfelfo? ;  EUua).  1.  ('H\turi) 
One  of  the  Bene-Pashur,  a  priest,  in  the  time  ae 

2  L  2 
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Ezra;  who  had  married  a  Gentile  wife  (Ezra  x.  22). 
Iu  the  apocryphal  Esdras,  the  name  is  corrupted 
to  Taigas. 

2.  ('EXccurdv,  Alex.  'E\t<urip),  son  of  Shaphan  ; 

oae  of  the  two  men  who  were  sent  on  a  mission 
by  King  Zedekioh  to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Babylon 
alter  the  first  deportation  from  Jerusalem,  and 
who  at  the  same  time  took  charge  of  the  letter  of 
Jeremiah  the  Prophet  to  the  captives  in  Babylon 
(Jer.  iiir.  3). 

Elasah  is  precisely  the  same  name  as  Eleasah, 
the  latter  being  the  more  correct  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  word. 

EXATH,  E'LOTH  (nS'N,  niW;  Alk&r, 

AlKie ;  Joseph.  Ant.  AiAarfj  ;  Elath,  AUath, 
Aelath,  Aila),  the  name  of  a  town  of  the  land  of 
Edom,  commonly  mentioned  together  with  Ezion- 
geber,  and  situate  at  the  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
which  was  thence  called  the  Elanitic  Gulf.  It  first 
occurs  in  the  account  of  the  wanderings  (Deut, 
8),  and  in  later  times  must  hare  come  under  the 
rule  of  David  in  his  conquest  of  the  land  of  Edom, 
when  '*  he  put  garrisons  in  Edom,  throughout  all 
Edom  put  he  garrisons,  and  all  they  of  Edom  be- 
came David's  servants  "  (2  Sam.  viii.  14).  We  find 
the  place  named  again  in  connexion  with  Solomon's 
navy,  "in  Eziongeber,  which  is  beside  Eloth,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom  " 
(1  K.  ix.  26,  cf.  2  Chr.  viii.  17).  It  was  appa- 
rently included  in  the  revolt  of  Edom  against  Joram 
recoided  in  2  K.  viii.  20 ;  but  it  was  taken  by  Aza- 
riah,  who  "built  Elath,  and  restored  it  to  Judah" 
(xiv.  22).  After  this,  however,  "Hezin  king  of 
Syria  recovered  Elath,  and  drave  out  the  Jews  from 
Eluth,  and  the  Syrians  came  to  Elath  and  dwelt 
there  to  this  day  (xvi.  6).  From  this  time  the 
place  is  not  mentioned  until  the  Roman  period, 
during  which  it  became  a  frontier  town  of  the  south, 
and  the  residence  of  a  Christian  bishop.  The  Arabic 

name  is  Eyleh 

In  the  geography  of  Arabia,  Eyleh  forms  the  ex- 
treme northern  limit  of  the  province  of  the  Hijaz 
(El-Makreezee,  Kltitat ;  and  Mardsid,  s.  v. ;  cf. 
Arabia),  and  is  connected  with  some  points  of 
the  history  of  the  country.  According  to  several 
native  writers  the  district  of  Eyleh  was,  in  very 
ancient  times,  peopled  by  the  Sameyda',  said  to  be 
a  tribe  of  the  Amalekites  (the  first  Amalek).  The 
town  itself,  however,  is  stated  to  have  received  its 
name  from  Eyleh,  daughter  of  Midian  (El-Makree- 
zee's  Khitat,  s.  v. ;  Caussin's  Essai  sttr  I' Hist, 
dee  Arabes,  i.  23).  The  Amalekites,  if  we  may 
credit  the  writings  of  Arab  historians,  passed  in  the 
earliest  times  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  through  the  peninsula  (spreading  over  the 
greater  part  of  it),  and  thence  finally  pissed  into 
Arabia  Petraca.  Future  researches  may  trace  in 
these  fragments  of  primeval  tradition  the  origin  of 
the  Phoenicians.  Herodotus  seems  to  strengthen 
such  a  supposition  when  he  says  that  the  latter 
people  came  from  the  Erythraean  Sea.  Were  the 
Phoenicians  a  mixed  Cushite  settlement  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  who  carried  with  them  the  known 
maritime  characteristics  of  the  peoples  of  that 
stock,  developed  in  the  great  commerce  of  Tyre, 
and  in  that  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and,  as  a  link 
between  their  extreme  eastern  and  western  settle- 
ments, in  the  fleets  that  sailed  from  Eziongeber  and 
Elath,  and  from  the  southern  ports  of  the  Yemen  ? 


ELDAD 

[See  Arabia,  Caphtor,  Mizraim.]  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  Tyriau  sailors  m.nn^t 
the  fleets  of  Solomon  and  of  Jehoshaphat. 

By  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Elath  was  called 
"EAdVa  (Ptol.  v.  1 7,  §1),  AlKava  (Strabo,  xvi.  768 ; 
Plin.  v.  12;  vi.  32).  Under  their  rule  it  lost  its 
former  importance  with  the  transference  of  its  trade 
to  other  ports,  such  as  Berenice,  Myos  Hormos,  - 
and  Arsinoe ;  but  in  Mohammadan  times  it  again 
became  a  place  of  some  note.  It  is  now  quite  in- 
significant. It  lies  on  the  route  of  the  Egyptian 
pilgrim-caravan,  and  the  mountain-road  or  'Akabah 
named  after  it,  was  improved,  or  reconstructed,  by 
Ahmad  Ibn-Tooluon,  who  ruled  Egypt  from  A.U. 
cir.  840  to  848.  [E.  S.  P.] 

EL-BETHTSL  (l?K-JV3      =  "  God  of  the 

House  of  God :"  LXX.,"both  MSS.  omit  the  "  EI," 
BoiOfjA ;  and  so  also  Vulg.,  Donuu  Dei,  Syr.  and 
Arabic  versions),  the  name  which  Jacob  is  said  to 
have  bestowed  on  the  place  at  which  God  appeared 
to  him  when  he  was  flying  from  Esau  (Gen.  xxxv. 
7).  This  account  differs  from  the  more  detailed 
narrative  in  chap,  xxviii.,  inasmuch  as  it  places  the 
bestowal  of  the  name  after  the  return  from  Meso- 
potamia. A  third  version  of  the  transaction  is 
•given  in  xxxv.  15.  [Bethel.]  [G.] 

EL'CIA  ('EXjc(a),  one  of  the  forefathers  of 
Judith,  and  therefore  belouging  to  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (Jud.  viii.  1);  what  Hebrew  name  the 
word  represents  is  doubtful.  Hilkiah  is  probably 
Chelkias,  two  steps  back  in  the  genealogy.  The 
Syriac  version  has  Elkana.  In  the  Vulgate  the 
names  are  hopelessly  altered. 

ELDAAH  (njrT?N,  "whom  God  called ;" 
'E\taryi,  'EASaSd;  Etdaa;  Gen.  xxv.  4;  1  Chr. 
i.  33),  the  last,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of  Midian. 
The  name  does  not  occur  except  in  the  two  list*  of 
Midian's  offspring ;  and  no  satisfactory  trace  of  the 
tribe  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  taken  the 
appellation  has  yet  been  found.  [E.  S.  P.] 

EL'DAD  and  ME'DAD  ("H-'K  5  'EAJAJ  jral 
MeMi;  Eldad  et  Medad),  two'of'the  70  elders 
to  whom  was  communicated  the  prophetic  power  of 
Moses  (Num.  xi.  16,  26).  Although  their  names 
were  upon  the  list  which  Moses  had  drawn  up  (xi. 
26),  they  did  not  repair  with  the  rest  of  their 
brethren  to  the  tabernacle,  but  continued  to  pro- 
phesy in  the  camp.  Moses  being  requested  by 
Joshua  to  forbid  this,  refused  to  do  so,  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  the  gift  of  prophecy  might  be 
diffused  throughout  the  people.  The  great  fact  of 
the  passage  is  the  more  general  distribution  of  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  which  had  hitherto  been  concen- 
trated in  Moses ;  and  the  implied  sanction  of  a  ten- 
dency to  separate  the  exercise  of  this  gift  from  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle,  and  to  make  it  more 
generally  available  for  the  enlightenment  and  in- 
struction of  the  Israelites,  a  tendency  which  after- 
wards led  to  the  establishment  of  "schools  of  the 
prophets."  The  circumstance  is  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  Jewish  tradition  that  all  prophetic 
inspiration  emanated  originally  from  Moses,  and 
was  transmitted  from  him  by  a  legitimate  succes- 
sion down  to  the  time  of  the  captivity.  The  mode 
of  prophecy  in  the  case  of  Eldad  and  Medad  was 
probably  the  extempore  production  of  hymns, 
chanted  forth  to  the  people  (Hammond) :  comp.  the 
case  of  Saul,  1  Sam.  x.  11. 

From  Num.  xi.  25,  it  appears  that  the  gift 
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was  Dot  merely  intermittent,  but  a  continuous 
energy,  though  only  occasionally  developed  in  ac- 
tion. ,  [T.  E.  B.] 

ELDEB  (JJ5J;  *p*o-0irtpos ;  senior).  The 
term  elder  or  old  man,  as  the  Hebrew  literally 
imports,  was  one  of  extensive  use,  as  an  official 
title,  among  the  Hebrews  and  the  surrounding 
nations.  It  applied  to  various  offices ;  Eliezer,  for 
instance,  is  described  as  the  "  old  man  of  the 
house,"  ».  e.  the  majordomo  (Gen.  xxiv.  2) ;  the 
officers  of  Pharaoh's  household  (Gen.  1.  7),  and,  at 
a  later  period,  David's  head  servants  (2  Sam.  xii. 
17)  were  so  termed ;  while  in  Ez.  xxvii.  9  the 
"old  men  of  Gebal  "  are  the  master^wor/smen.  As 
betokening  a  political  office,  it  applied  not  only  to 
the  Hebrews,  but  also  to  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  1.  7), 
the  Moabites  and  Midianites  (Num.  xxii.  7). 
Wherever  a  patriarchal  system  is  in  force,  the 
office  of  the  elder  will  be  found,  as  the  keystone  of 
the  social  and  political  fabric  ;  it  is  so  at  the  pre- 
sent day  among  the  Arabs,  where  the  Sheikh  ( =  the 
old  man)  is  the  highest  authority  in  the  tribe. 
That  the  title  originally  had  reference  to  age,  is 
obvious;  and  age  was  naturally  a  concomitant  of 
the  office  at  all  periods  (Josh.  xxiv.  31 ;  IK.  xii. 
6),  even  when  the  teim  had  acquired  its  secondary 
sense.  At  what  period  the  transition  occurred,  in 
other  words  when  the  word  elder  acquired  an 
official  signification,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The 
earliest  notice  of  the  elders  acting  in  concert  as  a 
political  body  is  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  We 
need  not  assume  that  the  order  was  then  called  into 
existence,  but  rather  that  Moses  availed  himself  of 
an  institution  already  existing  and  recognised 
by  his  countrymen,  and  that,  in  short,  "  the 
elders  of  Israel "  (Ex.  iii.  16,  iv.  29)  had  been  the 
senate  (ytpovaia,  LXX.)  of  the  people,  ever  since 
they  had  become  a  people.  The  position  which  the 
elders  held  in  the  Mosaic  constitution,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  the  people,  is  described  under 
Cosgbeoation  ;  they  were  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  so  much  so  that  elders  and  people 
are  occasionally  used  as  equivalent  terms  (comp. 
Josh.  xxiv.  1  with  2, 19,  21 ;  1  Sam.  viii.  4  with 
7,  10,  19).  Their  authority  was  undefined,  and 
extended  to  all  matters  concerning  the  public  weal ; 
nor  did  the  people  question  the  validity  of  their 
nets,  even  when  they  disapproved  of  them  (Josh, 
ix.  18).  When  the  tribes  became  settled  the 
elders  were  distinguished  by  different  titles  accord- 
ing as  they  were  acting  as  national  representatives 
(••  elders  of  Israel,"  1  Sam.  iv.  3 ;  1  K.  viii.  1,  3; 
"of  the  loud,"  1  K.  xx.  7;  "of  Judah,"  2  K. 
xxiii.  1 ;  Ez.  viii.  1),  as  district  governors  over  the 
several  tribes  (Deut.  xxxi.  28  ;  2  Sam.  xix.  11),  or 
as  local  magistrates  in  the  provincial  towns, 
appointed  in  conformity  with  Deut.  xvi.  18,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  sit  in  the  gate  and  administer 
justice  (Deut.  xix.  12,  xxi.  3"ff.,  xxii.  15 ;  Ruth 
iv.  9,  11 ;  IK.  xxi.  8 ;  Jud.  x.  6) ;  their  number 
and  influence  may  be  inferred  from  1  Sam.  xxx. 
26  tT.  They  retained  their  position  under  all  the 
political  changes  which  the  Jews  underwent: 
under  the  Judges  (Judg.  ii.  7,  viii.  14,  xi.  5; 
1  Sam.  iv.  3,  viii.  4) ;  under  the  kings  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  4;  1  K.  xii.  6,  xx.  8,  xxi.  11);  during  the 
captivity  (Jer.  xxix.  1 ;  Ez.  viii.  1,  xiv.  1,  xx.  1) ; 

*  Some  difficulty  arises  at  this  period  from  tbo 
notice  in  1  Mace.  xiv.  28  of  a  double  body,  apxovrct 
"•>•»!.  and  jrp»^vr«poi  ttj$  x"f»s ;  and  apjin  in 
3  Mace.  i.  8,yepovffta  and  *p*aflvTepoi :  the  second  term 


subsequently  to  the  return  (Ezr.  v.  5,  vi.  7,  14, 
I.  8,  14) ;  under  the  Maccabees,'  when  they  were 
described  sometimes  as  the  Semite  (ytpowla;  1 
Mace.  xii.  6 ;  2  Mace.  i.  10,  iv.  44,  xi.  27  ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xii.  3,  §3),  sometimes  by  their  ordinary  title 
(1  Mace.  vii.  33,  xi.  23,  xii.  35)  ;  and,  lastly,  at 
its  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  when  they 
are  noticed  as  a  distinct  body  from  the  Sanhedrim, 
but  connected  with  it  as  one  of  the  classes  whence 
its  members  were  selected,  and  always  acting  in 
conjunction  with  it  and  the  other  dominant  classes. 
[Sakhkdium.]  Thus  they  are  associated  some- 
times with  the  Chief  Priests  (Matt.  xxi.  23),  some- 
times with  the  Chief  Priests  and  the  Scribes  (Matt, 
xvi.  21),  or  the  Council  (Matt.  xxvi.  59),  always 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs.  St.  Luke  describes  the  whole  order  by 
the  collective  term  vptfffivrfipioy  (Luke  xxii.  66  ; 
Acts  xxii.  5).  In  Matt.  xv.  2  and  Heb.  xi.  2 
"  elders "  is  expressive  of  time  rather  than  office. 
For  the  position  of  the  elders  in  the  synagogue 
and  the  Christian  Church,  see  Synagogue, 
Bishop.  [W.  L.  B.] 

EL'EAD  0^>M;  *EA«tt;  Elad),  a  descendant 
of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.'vii.  21),  but  whether  through 
Shuthelah,  or  a  son  of  the  patriarch  (the  second 
Shuthelah  being  taken  as  a  repetition  of  the  first, 
and  Ezer  and  Elead  as  his  brothers)  is  not  to  be  de- 
termined (see  Bertheau,  Chronik,  82). 

ELEA'LEH  (ibfitii  'EA«M;  Eleale),  a 
place  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  the  pastoral  country, 
taken  possession  of  and  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
(Num.  xxxii.  3, 37).  We  lose  sight  of  it  till  the  time 
of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  by  both  of  whom  it  is  men- 
tioned as  a  Moabite  town,  and,  as  before,  in  close 
connexion  with  Heshbon  (is.  xv.  4,  xvi.  9 ;  Jer. 
xlviii.  34).  The  extensive  ruins  of  the  place  are  still 
to  be  seen,  bearing  very  nearly  their  ancient  name, 
El-A'al,  though  with  a  modem  signification,  "  the 
high,"  a  little  more  than  a  mile  N.  of  Heshbon. 
It  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  rounded  hill  com- 
manding a  very  extended  view  of  the  plain,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Southern  Belka  (Burckh.  Syr. 
365;  Seetzen,  1854,  i.  467).  It  is  from  this 
commanding  situation  that  it  doubtless  derives  its 
name,  which,  like  many  other  names  of  modern 
Palestine,  is  as  near  an  approach  to  the  ancient 
sound  as  is  consistent  with  an  appropriate  mean- 
ing. *     "  [G.] 

ELE'ASA  CEXeao-d,  Alex.  'AXcuro;  L»isa), 
a  place  at  which  Judas  Maccabaeus  encamped  before 
the  fatal  battle  with  Bacchides  in  which  he  lost 
his  life  (1  Mace.  ix.  5).  It  was  apparently  not  far 
from  Azotus  (comp.  15).  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  11, 
§1)  has  Bethzetho,  by  which  he  elsewhere  renders 
Bezeth.  But  this  may  be  but  a  corrupt  reading  of 
Berzetha  or  Bethzetha,  which  is  found  in  some 
MSS.  for  Beren  in  1  Mace.  ix.  4.  Another  reading 
is  Adasa,  where  Judas  had  encamped  on  a  former 
memorable  occasion  (vii.  40).  It  is  singular  that 
Bezeth  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connexion  also 
(see  verse  19).  [G.] 

ELE'ASAH  (nt?yta ;  Elasa).  1.  OEAeao-d). 
Son  of  Helez,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Judah,  of  the 
family  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  39). 

may  refer  to  the  municipal  authorities,  as  is  perhaps 
implied  in  the  term  x<*p*.  The  identity  of  the 
y<pov<ria  and  the  irp*a-fithtpot  in  other  passages  u 
clear  from  1  Mace.  xii.  6,  compared  with  85. 
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2.  ('EAoo-d ;  Alex.  EA«ura)  Son  of  Kapha,  or 
Rephaiah  ;  a  descendant  of  Saul  through  Jonathan 
and  Merib-baal  or  Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  viii.  37, 
ix.  43). 

This  name  is  elsewhere  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
Elasah. 

ELEAZAR  (ITP^K;  *EWC<v;  Eleazar). 
1.  Third  son  of  Aaron,  by  Elisheba,  daughter  of 
Amminadab,  who  was  descended  from  Judah, 
through  Pharez  (Ex.  vi.  23,  25 ;  xxviii.  1 ;  for 
his  descent  see  Gen.  xxxviii.  29,  xlvi.  12;  Kuth, 
iv.  18,  20).  After  the  death  of  Nadab'and  Abilm 
without  children  (Lev.  x.  1  ;  Mum.  iii.  4),  Eleazar 
was  appointed  chief  over  the  principal  Leviles,  to 
hare  the  oversight  of  those  who  had  charge  of  the 
sanctuary  (Num.  iii.  32).  With  his  brother  Itha- 
mar  he  ministered  as  a  priest  during  their  lather's 
lifetime,  and  immediately  before  his  death  was  in- 
vested on  Mount  Hor  with  the  sacred  garments,  as 
the  successor  of  Aaron  in  the  office  of  High-priest 
(Num.  xx.  28).  One  of  his  first  duties  was  in 
conjunction  with  Moses  to  superintend  the  census 
of  the  people  (Num.  xxvi.  3).  He  also  assisted  at 
the  inauguration  ot  Joshua,  and  at  the  division  of 
spoil  taken  from  the  Midianites  (Num.  xxvii.  22, 
xxxi.  21).  After  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua 
he  took  part  in  the  distribution  of  the  land  (Josh, 
xiv.  1).  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned  in 
Scripture ;  Josephus  says  it  took  place  about  the 
same  time  as  Joshua's,  25  years  after  the  death  of 
Moses.  He  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  "  the 
hill  of  Phinehas"  his  son  (Ges.  p.  260),  where 
Josephus  says  his  tomb  existed  (Ant.  v.  1,  §29) ; 
or  possibly  a  town  called  Gibeath-Phinehas  (Josh, 
xxiv.  33).  The  High-priesthood  is  said  to  have 
remained  in  the  family  of  Eleazar  until  the  time  of 
Eli,  a  descendant  of  Ithamar,  into  whose  family, 
for  some  reason  unknown,  it  passed  until  it  was 
restored  to  the  family  of  Eleazar  in  the  person  of 
Zadok  (1  Sam.  ii.  27 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  8,  xxiv.  3 ;  1  K. 
ii.  27  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  1,  §3). 

2.  The  son  of  Abinadah,  of  the  "  hill "  (njD|) 
of  Kirjath-jearim,  consecrated  by  the  people  of 
that  place  to  take  care  of  the  ark  after  its  return 
from  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii.  1). 

3.  The  son  of  Dodo  the  Ahohite  ('nhN-J3),  «.«• 
possibly  a  descendant  of  Ahoah  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  4)  ;  one  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal mighty  men  of  David's  army,  whose  exploits 
are  recorded  2  Sam.  xxiii.  9  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  12. 

4.  A  Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Mahli,  and  grandson 
of  Merari.    He  is  mentioned  as  having  had  only 
daughters,  who  were  married  by  their  "  brethren 
(•'.  e.  their  cousins)  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  21, 22;  xxiv.  28). 

5.  A  priest  who  took  part  in  the  feast  of  dedica- 
tion under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  42.) 

6.  One  of  the  sons  of  Parosh ;  an  Israelite  (i.e.* 
layman)  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife,  and  had 
ti>  put  her  away  (  Ezra  x.  25 ;  1  Esdr.  ix.  26). 

7.  Son  of  Phinehas  a  Levite  (Ezr.  viii.  33; 
1  Esdr.  viii.  63). 

8.  Eleazar  ('EAeafop;  Joseph.  'EAerffofw), 
surnamed  A  varan  (1  Mace.  ii.  5  AfapdV,  or  Kipir, 
and  so  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  6, 1 ;  9,  4.  In  1  Mace, 
vi.  43,  the  common  reading  t  Xauapav  arises  either 
from  the  insertion  of  C  by  mistake  after  0,  or  from 
a  false  division  ui  'Ekti(apos  Atiapdv).  The  fourth 
son  of  Mattathias,  who  fell  by  a  noble  act  of  self- 
devotion  in  an  engagement  with  Antiochus  Eupator, 
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B.C.  164  (1  Mace.  vi.  43  S. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xn.  19, 
§4 ;  de  B.  J.  i.  1,  §5 ;  Ambr.  De  offic.  nun.  40).  Id 
a  former  bottle  with  JJicanor,  Eleazar  was  appointed 
by  Judas  to  read  "  the  holy  book  "  before  the  attack, 
and  the  watchword  in  the  fight — "  the  help  of  God  " 
— was  his  own  name  (2  Mace.  viii.  23). 

The  surname  is  probably  connected  with  Arab. 
havar,  "  to  pierce  an  animal  behind "  (Mich.  au6 
eoc.).  This  derivation  seems  far  better  than  that 
of  Rodiger  (Ersch  u.  Gruber,  s.  v.)  from  Arab. 
khavaran,  "  an  elephant-hide."  In  either  case  the 
title  is  derived  from  his  exploit. 

9.  A  distinguished  scribe  ('EAectfapot .  .  .  rSr 
irfartvivrav  •ypamurriav,  2  Mace.  vi.  18)  of 
great  age,  who  suffered  martyrdom  during  the 
persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Mace.  vi. 
18-31).  His  death  was  marked  by  singular  con- 
stancy and  heroism,  and  seems  to  have  produced 
considerable  effect.  Later  traditions  embellished 
the  narrative  by  representing  Eleazar  as  a  priest 
(De  Mace.  5),  or  even  high-priest  (Grimm.,  ad 
Mace.  1.  c).  He  was  also  distinguished  by  the 
nobler  title  of  "  the  proto-martyr  of  the  old  cove- 
nant," "  the  foundation  of  martyrdom "  (Chrys. 
Bom.  3  in  Mace.  init.  Cf.  Ambr.  dt  Jacob,  ii. 
10). 

For  the  general  credibility  of  the  history  compare 
Grimm.  Excurs.  uber  2  Mace.  vi.  18-viii.  in  Ereg. 
ffandb. ;  also  Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  341, 532.  [Mac- 
cabees.] 

The  name  Eleazar  in  3  Mace.  vi.  appears  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  this  Antiochian  martyr,  as 
belonging  to  one  weighed  down  by  age  and  suffer- 
ing and  yet  "helped  by  God."  (For  the  name 
comp.  Lazarus,  Luke  x'vi.  19-25.) 

10.  The  father  of  Jason,  ambassador  from  Judas 
Maccabaeus  to  Rome.  (1  Mace.  viii.  18.) 

11.  The  son  of  Eliud,  three  generations  above 
Joseph,  the  husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Matt, 
i.  15).  [B.  F.W.J 

ELEAZURU8  ('EAidVe/Bot ;  Alex.  'EA<a<R0or; 
Etiasib),  1  Esd.  ix.  24.  [Eliashib.]  It  is  difficult 
to  see  where  the  translators  of  the  A.  V.  got  the 
form  of  this  name  there  given. 

EL  ELO'HE  IS'RAEL  (VtOfe>?  'rtfw  fo  = 
"  Almighty,  God  of  Israel ;"  xai  «WoA«Virro  rbr 
»€br  'Irpceik ;  Fortissimum  Deum  Israel),  the 
name  bestowed  by  Jacob  on  the  altar  which  he 
erected  facing  the  city  of  Shechem,  in  the  piece  of 
cultivated  land  upon  which  he  had  pitched  his 
tent,  and  which  he  afterwards  purchased  from  the 
Bene-Hamor  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  20). 

E'LEPH  (tfcitn  =  the  Ox ;  SeAiprdV,  Alex. 
Sij\aA«'Y>— both  by  including  the  preceding  name ; 
Eleph),  one  of  the  towns  allotted  to  Benjamin, 
and  named  next  to  Jerusalem  (Josh,  xviii.  28). 
The  signification  of  the  name  may  be  Men  as 
an  indication  of  the  pastoral  pursuits  of  its  inha- 
bitants. The  LXX.  read  Zelah  and  Eleph  as  one 
name,  possibly  owing  to  the  "  and  "  between  them 
having  been  dropt ;  but  if  this  is  done,  the  number 
of  14  cities  cannot  be  made  up.  The  Peschito  has 
);  »">^  Gebtro,  for  Eleph ;  but  what  the  origin 
of  this  can  be  is  not  obvious.  [G.J 

ELEPHANT.  The  word  does  not  occur  in 
the  text  of  the  canonical  scriptures  of  A.  V,  but 
is  found  as  the  marginal  reading  to  Behemoth,  in 
Job  xl.  15.  "  Elephants  teeth"  is  tlie  marginal 
reading  for  "  ivory    in  1  K.  x.  22 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  41. 
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Elephants  however  ore  repeatedly  mentioned  iu  the 
1st  and  2nd  books  of  Maccabees,  as  being  used  in 
warfare.  The  way  in  which  they  were  used  in 
battle,  and  the  method  of  exciting  them  to  fight,  is 
described  in  the  6th  chap,  of  1  Mace.  For  the 
meaning  of  Behemoth,  see  Behemoth.  For  the 
meaning  of  D'3n»>,  see  Ivory.  [W.  D.] 

ELEUTHEBOPOLIS  ('SK*v»tpowi?ut,  the 
free  city),  a  town  of  southern  Palestine,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Judah,  on  the  borders  of  the 
great  plain  of  Philistia.  It  is  about  25  miles  from 
Jerusalem  on  the  road  to  Gaza.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Scripture ;  but  it  became  in  the  early  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era  one  of  the  most  important 
and  flourishing  towns  in  the  country.  Its  ancient 
name  was  Betogabra  (BaiToyi&pa,  the  House  of 
Gabra  or  Gabrael),  which  first  occurs  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Ptolemy  in  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  century 
(ch.  xri.).  Josephus  refers  to  a  large  village  called 
B^Toyux  (in  Rufinus'  copy  BiryaBpis)  in  this 
region,  which  may  be  the  same  (B.  J.  iv.  8,  §1). 
It  is  found  in  the  Peutinger  Tables  as  Betogabri 
(Reland,  Pal.  p.  421).  Its  new  name,  Eleuthero- 
polis, first  occurs  upon  coins  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Septhnius  Severus  (a.d.  202-3 ;  Eckhel, 
iii.  488).  That  emperor  during  his  visit  to  Pales- 
tine conferred  important  privileges  on  several  cities; 
and  this  was  one  of  the  number.  Eusebius  is  the 
first  writer  who  mentions  Eleutheropolis  (Onom. 
s.  ».),  which  was  in  his  time  the  capital  of  a  large 
province.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  was  so 
well  known  that  he  made  it  the  central  point  in 
Southern  Palestine  from  which  the  positions  of 
more  than  20  other  towns  were  determined.  Epipha- 
nius,  the  well-known  writer,  was  bom  in  a  village 
three  miles  from  the  city,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  century ;  and  is  often  called  an  Eleutheropolitan 
(Reland,  pp.  751-2).  In  the  year  a.d.  796,  little 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  Saracenic 
conquest,  Eleutheropolis  was  raxed  to  the  ground, 
and  left  completely  desolate.  The  Greek  language 
now  gave  place  to  the  Arabic ;  and  this  city  lost  its 
proud  name,  and  its  prouder  rank  together  (Keland, 
p.  987).  Like  so  many  other  cities,  the  old  name, 
which  had  probably  never  been  lost  to  the  pea- 
,  santry,  was  revived  among  writers;  and  we  thus 
rind  Beigeberm,  or  some  form  like  it,  constantly  in 
use  after  the  8th  century.  In  the  12th  century 
the  Crusaders  found  the  place  in  ruins,  and  built  a 
fortress  on  the  old  foundations;  the  remains  of 
which,  and  the  chapel  connected  with  it,  still  exist. 
After  the  battle  of  Hattin,  Beit  Jibrin,  for  such  is 
its  Arabic  name,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens. 
It  was  retaken  by  King  Richard  of  England,  but  it 
was  finally  captured  by  Blbars  (see  Will.  Tyr.  14, 
22 ;  Jac.  de  Vit.  in  Gesta  Dei,  pp.  1070,  1071 ; 
Bohaeddin,  Vit.  Salad,  p.  229).  It  has  since  crum- 
bled to  ruin  under  the  blight  of  Mohammedan 
rule. 

Several  curious  traditions  have  found  a  "  local 
habitation  "  at  Beit  Jibrin.  One  places  here  the 
miraculous  fountain  which  sprang  from  the  jaw- 
bone Samson  wielded  with  such  success  against  the 
Philistines  (Anton.  Mart  Itm.  30,  32). 

The  modern  village  contains  some  50  or  60 
houses.  It  is  situated  in  a  little  nook,  in  the  side 
of  a  long  green  valley.  The  ancient  ruins  are  of  consi- 
derable extent;  they  consist  of  the  remains  of  a  strong 
fortress  standing  within  an  irregular  enclosure  en- 
compassed by  a  massive  wall.  A  great  part  of 
this  outer  wall  is  completely  ruinous ;  but  the 
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north  side,  which  skirts  the  bank  of  the  valley,  is 
still  several  feet  high.  The  enclosure  it  about 
600  ft.  in  diameter.  The  fortress  is  about  200  ft 
square,  and  is  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  outer 
wail ;  an  Arabic  inscription  over  the  gateway  bears 
the  date  A.H.  958  (a.d.  1551).  Along  its  south 
side  are  the  walls  and  part  of  the  groined  roof  of  a 
tine  old  chapel — the  same,  doubtless,  which  was 
built  by  the  Crusaders. 

The  valley,  on  the  side  of  which  the  ruins  of 
Eleutheropolis  lie,  runs  up  among  the  hills  for  two 
miles  or  more  south-by-east  On  each  side  of  it 
are  low  ridges  of  soft  limestone,  which  rises  here 
and  there  in  white  bare  crowns  over  the  dark 
shrubs.  In  these  ridges  are  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable caverns  in  Palestine.  They  are  found 
together  in  clusters,  and  form  subterranean  villages.  , 
Some  are  rectangular,  100  ft.  and  more  iu  length, 
with  smooth  walls  and  lofty  arched  roofs.  Others 
are  bell-shaped — from  40  to  70  ft.  in  diameter,  by 
nearly  60  ft.  in  height — all  connected  together 
by  arched  doorways  and  winding  subterranean  pas- 
sages. A  few  are  entirely  dark ;  but  most  of  them 
are  lighted  by  a  circular  aperture  at  the  top.  They 
occur  at  short  intervals  along  both  sides  of  the 
whole  valley ;  and  the  writer  also  saw  them  at  several 
other  neighbouring  village'*.  We  learn  from  history 
that  the  Idumaeans  [Edouites]  came,  during  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  and  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  Southern  Palestine.  Jerome  says  they  inhabited 
the  whole  country  extending  from  Eleutheropolis  - 
to  Petra  and  Elah ;  and  that  they  dicelt  in  cava — 
preferring  them  both  on  account  of  their  security, 
and  their  coolness  during  the  heat  of  summer 
{Comm.  in  Obad.).  These  remarkable  caves,  there- 
fore, were  doubtless  the  work  of  the  Idumaeans.. 
(S*e  Handbook  for  Syria  and  Palestine,  pp.  255, 
sq.;  Robinsou's  Biblical  Researches,  2nd  ed.  vol. 
ii.  pp.  23,  57,  sq.)  [J-I"P-] 

EliEtTTHEBTJS  (•EAtiflejwj),  a  river  of 
Syria  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  xi.  7 ;  xii.  30.  In 
early  ages  it  was  a  noted  border  stream.  According 
to  Strabo  it  separated  Syria  from  Phoenicia  (xvi. 
p.  753),  and  formed  the  northern  limit  of  Coele- 
syria.  Josephus  informs  us  that  Antony  gave 
Cleopatra  "  the  cities  that  were  within  the  river 
Eleutherus,  as  far  as  Egypt,  except  Tyre  and 
Sidon"  (Ant.  xv.  4,  §1,  B.  J.  i.  18,  §5).  A 
careful  examination  of  the  passages  in  Num.  xxxiv. 
8-10,  and  Ezek.  xlvii.  15-17,  and  a  comparison  of 
them  with  the  features  of  the  country,  lead  the 
present  writer  to  the  conclusion  that  this  river 
also  formed,  for  so  far,  the  northern  border  of 
the  "  Promised  Land  "  (Five  Years  in  Damascus, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  354,  sq.).  Pliny  says  that  at  a  cer- 
tain season  of  the  year  it  swarmed  with  tortoise 
(ix.  10). 

Of  the  identity  of  the  Eleutherus  with  the  mo- 
dern Nahr-el-KeUr,  "  Great  River,"  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt.  Its  highest  source  is  at  the  north- 
eastern base  of  Lebanon ;  it  sweeps  round  the 
northern  end  of  the  range,  through  the  opening 
called  in  Scripture  "the  entrance  of  Haranth 
(Num.  xxxiv.  8) ;  and,  after  leceiving  several  small 
tributaries  from  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  it  falls  into 
the  Mediterranean  about  18  miles  north  of  Tri- 
poli*. It  still  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
provinces  of  Akkar  and  el-Husn.  During  summer 
and  autumn  it  is  but  a  small  stream,  easily  forded ; 
but  in  winter  it  swells  into  a  large  ami  rapid 
river.  [.I.  L.  IV, 
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520  ELHANAN 
ELHA'NAN  (JJIT^K;  'Ektavdv ;  Xdswfcrfut). 

1.  A  distinguished  warrior  in  the  time  of  King 
David,  who  performed  a  memorable  exploit  against 
the  Philistines,  though  in  what  that  exploit  exactly 
consisted,  and  who  the  hero  himself  was,  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine. 

1.  2  Sam.  xxi.  19  says  that  he  was  the  "  son  of 
Jaare  Oregim  the  Bethlehemite,"  and  that  he 
"slew  Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  staff  of  whose  spear 
was  like  a  weaver's  beam."  Here,  in  the  A.  V. 
the  words  "  the  brother  of"  are  inserted,  to  bring 
the  passage  into  agreement  with, 

2.  1  Chr.  xx.  5,  which  states  that  "  Elhanan 
son  of  Jair  (or  Jaor)  slew  Lahmi  the  brother  of 
Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  staff  of  whose  spear,"  &c. 

Of  these  two  statements  the  latter  is  probably 
the  more  correct — the  differences  between  them 
being  much  smaller  in  the  original  than  in  English. 
We  must  refer  the  render  to  the  Hebrew  for  the 
comparison  of  the  two,*  the  discrepancies  in  which 
are  not  greater  than  those  known  to  exist  in  other 
corrupt  passages,  but  the  following  are  the  grounds 
of  our  decision. 

(a.)  The  word  Oregim  exists  twice  in  the  verse 
in  Samuel,  first  as  a  proper  name,  and  again  at  the 
end — "  weavers."  The  former  has  probably  been 
taken  in  by  an  early  transcriber  from  the  latter, 
i.e.  from  the  next  line  of  the  MSti.  To  the  end 
of  the  verse  it  twrtainly  belongs,  since  it  is  found  in 
the  parallel  passage  of  Chron.,  and  also  forms  part 
of  what  seems  to  have  bee  u  a  proverbial  descrip- 
tion of  Goliath  (corap.  1  Sam.  xvii.  7).  The  chances 
are  very  much  against  the  same  word — and  that  not 
a  common  one — forming  part  of  one  verse  in  two 
capacities. 

(6.)  The  statement  in  Samuel  is  in  contradiction 
to  the  narrative  of  1  Sam.  xvii.,  according  to  which 
Goliath  the  Gittite  was  killed  by  David.  True, 
Ewald  (Gesch.  iii.  91, 2) — from  the  fact  that  David's 
antagonist  is,  with  only  3  exceptions  (one  of  them 
in  the  doubtful  verses,  xvii.  12-32),  called  "  the 
Philistine,"  and  for  other  linguistic  reasons — lias 
suggested  that  Elhanan  was  the  real  victor  of  Go- 
liath, and  that  after  David  became  king  the  name 
of  Goliath  was  attached  to  the  nameless  champion 
whom  he  killed  in  his  youth.  But  against  this  is 
the  fact  that  Goliath  is  named  thrice  in  1  Sam. 
xvii.  and  xxi. — thrice  only  though  it  be ;  and  also 
that  Elhanan's  exploit,  from  its  position  both  in  Sa- 
muel and  in  Chronicles,  and  from  other  indications, 
took  place  late  in  David's  reign,  and  when  he  had 
been  so  long  king  and  so  long  renowned,  that  all  the 
brilliant  feats  of  his  youth  must  have  been  brought 
to  light,  and  well  known  to  his  people.  It  is  re- 
corded as  the  last  but  one  in  the  series  of  encounters 
of  what  seems  to  have  been  the  closing  struggle  with 
the  Philistines.  It  was  so  late  that  David  had  ac- 
quired among  his  warriors  the  fond  title  of  "  the  light 
of  Israel"  ('2  Sam.  xxi.  17),  and  that  his  nephew 
Jonathan  was  old  enough  to  perform  a  feat  rivalling 
that  of  his  illustrious  uucle  years  before.  It  was  cer- 
tainly after  David  was  made  king,  for  he  goes  down 

*  It  will  be  found  fully  examined  in  Kennicott's 
XtUsertation,  78. 

b  Nothing  can  be  more  marked  than  this  distinction. 
JVa'ar  OJU)  is  used  almost  invariably  for  David's 
followers  up  to  the  death  of  Saul,  and  then  at  once 
the  term  changes,  and  Ebed  03JJ).  a  "slave,"  is  as 
exclusively  employed.  Even  Absalom's  people  go  by 
the  former  name.  This  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who 
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to  the  fight,  not  with  his  "  your  g  men  "  ^TJ?3),*  as 
when  he  was  leading  his  band  during  Saul's  life, 
but  with  his  "servants"  ('"13JJ),  literally  his 
"  slaves,"  a  term  almost  strictly  reserved  for  the 
subjects  of  a  king.  The  vow  of  his  guard,  on  one 
of  these  occasions,  that  it  should  be  his  last  appear- 
ance in  the  field,  shows  that  it  must  have  been 
after  the  great  Ammonite  war,  in  which  David 
himself  had  led  the  host  to  the  storming  of  Kab- 
bah (2  Sam.  xii.  29).  It  may  have  been  between 
this  last  event  and  the  battle  with  Absalom  beyond 
Jordan,  though  there  are  other  obvious  reasons 
why  David  stayed  within  the  walls  of  llahanaim 
on  that  occasion. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  though  the  question  is 
beset  with  difficulties,  the  just  conclusion  appears 
to  be  that  the  reading  in  Chronicles  is  the  more 
correct  one,  according  to  which  Elhanan  is  the  son 
of  Jair,c  and  slew  Lachmi  the  brother  of  Goliath. 

Jerome  in  his  Quaest.  Hebr.  on  both  passages — 
he  does  not  state  whether  from  ancient  tradition  or 
not — translates  Elhanan  into  Adeo-datus,  and  adds 
filiussaltOs  Polymitarim  Bethkhemites — "the  son 
of  a  wood,  a  weaver,  a  Bethlehemite."  Adeo- 
datus  he  says  is  David,  which  he  proves  not  only 
by  arguments  drawn  from  the  meaning  of  each  of 
the  above  woids,  but  also  from  the  statement  in 
the  concluding  verse  of  the  record  that  all  these 
giants  "  fell  by  the  hand  of  David  and  by  the  hand 
of  his  servants,"  and  as  Elhanan  slew  Goliath,  El- 
hanan must  be  David. 

2.  The  son  of  Dodo  of  Bethlehem,  one  of  "  the 
thirty "  of  David's  guard,  and  named  first  on  the 
list  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  24;  1  Chr.  xi.  26).  See  Kenni- 
cott's Dissertation,  179. 

The  same  name  is  also  found  with  Baal  sub- 
stituted for  El, — Baal-uanax.  (Conip.  Bek- 
liada.)  [G.j 

ELI  (ty ;  "HA);  "HA«(,  Joseph.;  HeK),  was  de- 
scended from  Aaron  through  Ithamar,  the  youngest 
of  his  two  surviving  sons  (Lev.  x.  1,  2,  12),  as  ap- 
pears from  the  fact  that  Abiathar,  who  was  certainly 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Eli  (1  K.  ii.  27),  had  a  son 
Ahimelech,  who  is  expressly  stated  to  have  been  "  of 
the  sons  of  Ithamar"  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  3 ;  of .  2  Sam. 
viii.  17).  With  this  accords  the  circumstance  that 
the  names  of  Eli  and  his  successors  in  the  high- 
priesthood  up  to,  and  including,  Abiathar,  are  not 
found  in  the  genealogy  of  Eleazar  (1  Chr.  vi.  4-15 ; 
cf.  Ezr.  vii.  1-5).  As  the  history  makes  no  men- 
tion of  any  high-priest  of  the  line  of  Ithamar 
before  Eli,  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  of  that  line,  who  held  the  office.  ("  'HAel 
Trptorov  Taimjv  [bpx^pw^vriv]  irapa\afl6rros," 
Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  i.  §3.)  From  him,  his  sons 
having  died  before  him,  it  appeal  s  to  have  passed 
to  his  grandson,  Ahitub  (I  Sam.  xiv.  3;  Jo- 
sephus,  however,  says  "  Qivttatii  Ji  HSy  mi 
Itparo,  tov  rarrphs  cuVrp  rapaKfX&pVKoTos  Jii 
to  yrjpas,"  Ant.  v.  xi.  §2).  and  it  certainly  re- 
mained in  his  family  till  Abiathar,  the  grandson 

will  look  into  the  quotations  under  the  two  words  in 
that  most  instructive  book,  The  JinglUhmtau't  Jlebrnc 
Concordance. 

*  Ewald  has  overcome  the  difficulty  of  the  two  dis- 
crepant passages  by  a  curious  eclectic  process.  From 
Chronicles  he  accepts  the  name  "Jair,"  but  rejects 
"  Lahmi,  the  brother  of."  From  Samuel  he  takes 
"  the  Bethlehemite,"  and  rejects  "  Oregim." 
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of  Ahitub,  iu  "  thrust  out  from  being  priest 
unto  the  Lord,"  by  Solomon  for  his  share  in 
Adonijah's  rebellion  (1  K.  ii.  26,  27  ;  i.  7),  and 
the  high-priesthood  passed  back  again  to  the  family 
of  Eleazar  in  the  person  of  Zadok  (1  K.  ii.  35). 
How  the  office  ever  came  into  the  younger  branch 
of  the  house  of  Aaron  we  are  not  informed,  though 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  its  doing  so  was 
sanctioned  by  God  (1  Snm.  ii.  30).  Its  return 
to  the  elder  branch  was  one  part  of  the  punish- 
ment which  had  been  denounced  against  Eli  during 
his  lifetime,  for  his  culpable  negligence  in  content- 
ing himself  with  mere  verbal  reprimand  (1  Sam. 
ii.  22-25)  instead  of  active  paternal  and  judicial 
restraint  (Hi.  13),  when  his  sons  by  their  rapa- 
city and  licentiousness  profaned  the  priesthood, 
and  brought  the  rites  of  religion  into  abhorrence 
among  the  people  (1  Sam.  ii.  27-38,  with  1  K.  ii. 
27).  Another  part  of  the  same  sentence  (ver.  31- 
33)  appears  to  have  been  taking  effect  in  the  reign 
of  David,  when  we  read,  that  "there  were  more 
chief  men  found  of  the  sons  of  Eleazar  than  of  the 
sons  of  Ithamar,"  sixteen  of  the  former,  and  only 
eight  of  the  latter  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  4).  Notwithstand- 
ing this  one  great  blemish,  the  character  of  Eli  is 
marked  by  eminent  piety,  as  shown  by  his  meek 
submission  to  the  divine  judgment  (1  Sam.  iii.  18), 
and  his  supreme  regard  for  the  ark  of  God  (iv. 
18).  In  addition  to  the  office  of  high-priest  he 
held  tliat  of  judge,  being  the  immediate  pre- 
decessor of  his  pupil  Samuel  (1  Sam.  vii.  6,  15- 
17),  the  last  of  the  judges.  The  length  of  time 
during  which  he  judged  Israel  is  given  as  40  yeais 
in  our  present  Hebrew  copies,  whereas  the  LXX. 
make  it  20  years  ittitocrir  fn),  1  Sam.  iv.  18). 
It  has  been  suggested  in  explanation  of  the  discre- 
pancy, that  he  was  sole  judge  for  20  years,  after 
having  been  co-judge  with  Samson  for  20  years 
(Judg.  xvi.  31).  He  died  at  the  advanced  age 
of  98  years  (1  Sam.  iv.  15),  overcome  by  the 
disastrous  intelligence  that  the  ark  of  God  had 
been  taken  in  battle  by  the  Philistines,  who  had 
also  slain  his  sons  Hophni  and  Phinehas.  [ABIA- 
thar,  Eleazar,  Ithamar.]  (See  Lightfoot's 
Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  53,  907,  fol.  Lond.  1684; 
Selden,  de  Success,  m  Pontif.  ffebr.  lib.  i.  cap. 
4.)  ,  "  [T.  T.  P.] 

ELI'AB  (3N^K  ;  'EAid/3 ;  Eliab).  1.  Son 
of  Helon  and  leader  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  at  the 
time  of  the  census  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num. 
i.  9,  ii.  7,  vii.  24,  29,  x.  1G). 

2.  A  Reubenite,  son  of  Pallu  or  Phallu,  whose 
family  was  one  of  the  principal  in  the  tribe  j  and 
rather  or  progenitor  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  the 
leaders  in  the  revolt  against  Moses  (Num.  xxvi. 
8,  9,  xvi.  1.  12;  Dent  xi.  6).  Eliab  had  another 
son  named  Nemuel,  and  the  record  of  Num. 
xxvi.  is  interrupted  expressly  to  admit  a  statement 
regarding  bis  sons. 

3.  One  of  David's  brothel's,  the  eldest  of  the 
family  (1  Chr.  ii.  13  ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  6,  xvii.  13,28). 
His  daughter  Abihail  married  her  second  cousin 
liehoboaro,  and  bore  him  three  children  (2  Chr. 
xi.  18) ;  although,  taking  into  account  the  length  of 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  it  is  difficult  not 
to  suspect  that  the  word  "  daughter  "  is  here  nsed  in 
the  less  strict  sense  of  granddaughter  or  descendant. 
In  1  Chr.  ixvii.  18,  we  find  mention  of  "  Elihu,  of 
the  brethren  of  David,"  as  "ruler"  (TJJ),  or 

prince  "  ("fe'>  of  the  tribe  of  .Tudah.  According 


to  the  ancient  Hebrew  tradition  preserved  by  Je- 
rome (Quacst.  Hebr.  ad  loc,),  this  Elihu  was  iden- 
tical with  Eliab.  "  Brethren  "  is  however  often 
used  is  the  sense  of  kinsman,  e.  gr.  1  Chr.  xii.  2. 

4.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  David,  who  was  both 

a  "  porter"  (T^C,  Shier,  i.  e.  a  doorkeeper)  and 

a  musician  on  the  "  psaltery  "  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20, 
xvi.  5). 

5.  One  of  the  warlike  Gadite  leaders  who  came 
over  to  David  when  he  was  in  the  wilderness  taking 
refuge  from  Saul  (1  Chr.  xii.  9). 

6.  An  ancestor  of  Samuel  the  Prophet ;  a  Ko- 
hathite  Levite,  son  of  Nahath  (1  Chr.  vi.  27 ;  heb. 
12).  In  the  other  statements  of  the  genealogy 
this  name  appears  to  be  given  as  Elihu  (1  Sara, 
i.  1)  and  Eliel  (1  Chr.  vi.  34;  heb.  19  ). 

7.  Son  of  Nathanael,  one  of  the  forefathers  ot 
Judith,  and  therefore  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (Jud.  viii.  1). 

ELIADA  (JTVfW;  'EAjJaV,   and  repeated, 

BaaXifiii;  Chr.  'EXia&t;  Alex.  EAicJa;  Elioda, 
Eliada).  1.  One  of  David's  sons ;  according  to  the 
lists,  the  youngest  but  one  of  the  family  born  to 
him  after  his  establishment  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam. 
v.  16  ;  1  Chr.  iii.  8).  From  the  latter  passage  it 
appears  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  wife  and  not  of  a 
concubine.  In  another  list  of  David's  family  we 
find  the  name  Eliada  changed  to  Bceliada,  Baal 
being  substituted  for  El,  the  false  god  for  the  true 
(1  Chr.  xiv.  7).  What  significance  there  may  be 
in  this  change  it  is  impossible  to  say,  at  any  rate 
the  present  is  the  only  instance  occurring,  and  even 
there  Eliada  is  found  in  one  Heb.  MS.,  also  in  the 
LXX.  and  Syr.  versions.  [Beeliada.]  The  name 
appears  to  be  omitted  by  Josephus  in  his  list  of 
David's  family  {Ant.  vii.  3,  §3). 

2.  A  mighty  man  of  war  (Sn  1133),  a  Ben- 
jamite,  who  led  200,000  of  his  tribe  to  the  army 
of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  17). 

ELI  ADAH  (jrV^N ;  Alex.  'EAtaoW ;  Eliada), 
apparently  an  Aramite'  of  Zobah ;  father  of  Rezon 
the  captain  of  a  marauding  band  which  annoyed 
Solomon  (1  K.  xi.  23). 

ELI' ADAS  CEXiaJds;  Eliadas),  1  Esd.  ix.  28. 

[Elioenai.] 

ELI'ADUN  CHKtaSoit ;  Vulg.  omits),  1  Esd. 
v.  58.    Possibly  altered  from  Henadad. 

ELI'AH  (h£k;  Elia).  l.('Epfo,Alei.'HA(o) 
A  Benjamite ;  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeroham,  and  a 
chief  man  (C'tO,  literally  "  head ")  of  the  tribe 
(1  Chr.  viii.  27). 

2.  ('HX(o)  One  of  the  Bene-Elam ;  an  Israelite 
(i.  e.  a  layman)  in  the  times  of  Ezra,  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  26). 

This  name  is  accurately  Elijah,  and  the  trans- 
lators of  the  A.  V.  have  so  expressed  it,  not  only 
in  the  name  of  the  Prophet  (most  frequently  spelt 
with  a  final  «),  but  in  another  case  (Ezr.  x.  21). 
[Elijah.] 

ELI'AHBA  (K3r$K,  in  Chr.  KSTtfyt ; 
'E\ia&d,  'E/jLaaoi,  'EAk(j3;  Eliaba),  a  Shaalbo- 
nite,  «.  e.  probably  from  Shaalbm  ;  one  of  the 
Thirty  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  32;  1  Chr. 
xi.  33\ 
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ELI  AKIM  (U'pbtt,  whom  God  will  establish ; 
'EAioa-f/i  and  'Zkuuttlp;  Eliacim).  1.  Sou  of 
Hilkiah;  master  of  Hezekiah's  household  (II 
=  "  over  the  house,"  as  Is.  xxxvi.  3),  2  K.  xviii. 
18,  26,  37.  He  succeeded  Shebna  in  this  office, 
after  he  had  been  ejected  from  it  (Grotius  thinks 
by  reason  of  his  leprosy)  as  a  punishment  for  his 
pride  (Is.  xxii.  15-20).  Eliakim  was  a  good  man, 
as  appears  by  the  title  emphatically  applied  to 
him  by  God,  "  my  servant  Eliakim "  (Is.  xxii. 
20),  and  as  was  evinced  by  bis  conduct  on  the 
occasion  of  Sennacherib's  invasion  (2  K.  xviii.  37, 
xu.  1-5),  and  also  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  high  station,  in  which  he  acted  as  a  "  father 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  house 
of  Judah  "  (Is.  xxii.  21).  It  was  as  a  special  mark  of 
the  Divine  approbationof  his  character  and  conduct, 
of  which  however  no  further  details  have  been  pre- 
served to  us,  that  he  was  raised  to  the  post  of  au- 
thority and  dignity  which  he  held  at  the  time  of 
the  Assyrian  invasion.  What  this  office  was  has 
been  a  subject  of  some  perplexity  to  commentators. 
The  ancients,  including  the  LXX.  and  Jerome, 
understood  it  of  the  priestly  office,  as  appears 
by  the  rendering  of  J3b  (Is.  xxii.  15,  A.  V. 
"  treasurer ")  by  rcurro<pipu)V,  the  "  priest's 
chamber,"  by  the  former,  and  of  JV3!r"?y  by 
"praepositus  templi"  by  the  latter.  Hence  Nice- 
phorus,  as  well  as  the  author  of  the  Alexandrian 
Chronicle,  includes  in  the  list  of  high-priests,  Somnas 
or  Sobnas  (i.e.  Shebna),  and  Eliakim,  identifying 
the  latter  with  Shallum  or  Meshullam.  His  12th 
high-priest  is,  Somnas,  ille  impius  et  perditus,  reg- 
nante  EzccliiA,  and  his  13th,  Eliakim  Muselum. 
But  it  is  certain  from  the  description  of  the  office 
in  Is.  xiii.,  and  especially  from  the  expression  in 
ver.  22,  "  the  key  of  the  house  of  David  will  I  lay 
upon  his  shoulder ;"  that  it  was  the  King* s  house, 
and  not  the  House  of  God,  of  which  Eliakim  was 
praefect,  as  Ahishar  had  been  in  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon, 1  K.  iv.  6,  and  Azrikam  in  that  of  Ahoz, 
2  Chr.  xxviii.  7.  And  with  this  agrees  both  all  that 
is  said,  and  all  that  is  not  said,  of  Eliakim's  func- 
tions. The  office  seems  to  have  been  the  highest 
under  the  king,  as  was  the  case  in  Egypt,  when 
Pharaoh  said  to  Joseph,  "  Thou  shalt  be  over  my 
house  ('lya-?!?)  •  .  •  only  in  the  throne  will  I  be 
greater  than  thou,"  Gen.  xli.  40,  comp.  xxxix.  4. 
In  2  Chr.  xxviii.  7,  the  officer  is  called  "  governor 
(TJJ)  of  the  house."  It  is  clear  that  the  "  Scribe" 
was  inferior  to  him,  for  Shebna,  when  degraded 
from  the  praefecture  of  the  house,  acted  as  scribe 
under  Eliakim,*  2  K.  xviii.  37.  The  whole  de- 
scription of  it  too  by  Isaiah  implies  a  place  of  great 
eminence  and  power.  This  description  is  trans- 
ferred in  a  mystical  or  spiritual  sense  to  Christ  the 
son  of  David  in  Rev.  iii.  7 ;  thus  making  Eliakim 
in  some  sense  typical  of  Christ.  This  it  is  perhaps 
which  gave  rise  to  the  interpretation  of  Eliakim's 
name  mentioned  by  Origen,  6  @t6s  /uu  Iwitrnr 
or  as  Jerome  has  it,  Dei  resurrectio,  or  Resurgent 
Deus ;  and  also  favoured  the  mystical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage  in  Isaiah  given  by  Jerome  in 
his  commentary,  bawd  upon  the  interpretation  of 
}3b  (A.  V.  "  treasurer  ")  as  "  habitans  in  tuber- 
wioulo,"  as  if  it.  imported  the  removal  of  the  Jewish 


*  Bp.  Tx>wth  thinks,  but  without  sufficient  reason, 
(hat  this  Shebna  is  a  different  person  from  the  other. 


dispensation,  and  the  setting  up  of  the  Gospel  in  ita 
place.  The  true  meaning  of  J3b  is  very  doubtful. 
'•  Friend,"  i.  e.  of  the  king,  and  "  Steward  of  the 
provisions,"  are  the  two  most  probable  significations. 
Eliakim's  career  was  a  most  honourable  and  splendid 
one.  Most  commentators  agree  that  Is.  xxii.  25 
doe  not  apply  to  him,  but  to  Shebna.  Eliakim's 
name  also  occurs  2  K.  xix.  2 ;  Is.  xxxvi.  3,  11,  22, 

xxxvii.  2.  (See  further  Jerome  d«  nom.  Hebr.  and 
Comm.  on  Is.  xxii.  15  sq. ;  JiosenmuU.  ib.%  Bp. 
Lowth's  Notes  on  Is. ;  Selden,  de  success,  in  Pont  if. 
Hebr. ;  Winer,  sub  toe.) 

2.  The  original  name  of  Jehoiakim  king  of 
Judah  (2  K.  xxiii.  34 ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  4).  [Je- 
HOIAKUI.] 

3.  A  priest  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah,  who  assisted 
at  the  dedication  of  the  new  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
xu.  41). 

4.  Eldest  son  of  Abiud,  or  Judah ;  brother  of 
Joseph,  and  father  of  Azor,  Matt.  i.  13.  [Genea- 
logy of  Christ.] 

5.  Son  of  Melea,  and  father  of  Jonan,  Luke  iii. 
30,  31.   [Ibid.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

ELI'ALI  ('EX.a\(,  Alex.  'EAioAef;  Ditlui), 

1  Esd.  ix.  34.  [BuiHia.] 

ELI'AM  (DV*Sk;  *EA«£j3,  Tat.  and  Alex.; 
Eliam).  1.  Fatnerof  Bathsheba,  the  wife  of  David 
(2  Sam.  xi.  3).  In  the  list  of  1  Chr.  iii.  5,  the 
names  of  both  father  and  daughter  are  altered,  the 
former  to  Ammiel  and  the  latter  to  Bathsiiua  : 
and  it  may  be  noticed  in  passing,  that  both  the 
latter  names  were  also  those  of  non-Israelite  per- 
sons, while  Uriah  was  a  Hitfite.    (Comp.  Gen. 

xxxviii.  12;  1  Chr.  ii.  3;  in  both  of  which  "the 
daughter  of  Shua  "  is  PIB"  1)3,  Bath-shua ;  also 

2  Sam.  xvii.  27.)  The  transposition  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  name  El-i-am  in  Amm-i-el,  does  not 
alter  its  Hebrew  signification,  which  may  be  "  God 
is  my  people." 

2.  Son  of  Ahithophel  the  Gilonite;  one  of  David's 
"  thirty"  warriors  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34).  The  Dame 
is  omitted  in  the  list  of  1  Chr.  xi.,  but  is  now  pio- 
bably  dimly  discernible  as  "  Ahijah  the  Pelonite  " 
(ver.  36)  (see  Kennicott,  Dissertation,  207).  The 
ancient  Jewish  tradition  preserved  by  Jerome  (<?k. 
Hebr.  on  2  Sam.  xi.  3,  and  1  Chr.  iii.  5)  is  that 
the  two  Eliams  are  one  and  the  same  person.  An 
argument  has  been  founded  on  this  to  account  for 
the  hostility  of  Ahitophel  to  King  David,  as  having 
dishonoured  his  house  and  caused  the  death  of  his 
son-in-law  (Blunt,  CmnctoVnces,  Pt.  II.  x.).  Bi»t 
such  arguments  are  frequently  grounded  on  igno- 
rance of  the  habits  and  modes  of  feeling  of  Orientals, 
who  often  see  no  shame  in  that  which  is  the  greatest 
disgrace  to  us. 

ELIAO'NIAS  ('Etoaarlas;  Moabilionis,  in- 
cluding preceding  name),  1  Esd.  viii.  31.  [Eli- 
hoenai.] 

ELI'AS  ('Hxlax  ;  in  Maccabees,  and  Lachm.  ib 
N.  T.  'HAioj ;  Elias,  but  in  Cod.  Amiat.  Helias). 
the  form  in  which  the  name  of  Elijah  is  given  in 
the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocrypha  and  N.  Test. :  Kcclus. 
xlviii.  1,  4,  12  ;  1  Mace.  ii.  58 ;  Matt.  xi.  14, 
xvi.  14,  xvii.  3,  4,  10,  11,  12,  xxvii.  47,  49; 
Mark  vi.  15,  viii.  28,  ix.  4,  5,  11,  12,  13,  xv. 
35,  36,  Luke  i.  17,  iv.  25,  26,  ix.  8,  19,  30 
33,  54 ;  John  i.  21,  25  ;  Koni.  xi.  2 ;  James  v.  17 
In  Rom.  xi.  2,  the  reference  is  not  to  the  prophvl. 
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but  to  the  portion  of  Scripture  designated  by  nil 
name,  the  words  being  iy  'HKhf,  "  in  Elias,''  not 
as  in  A.  V.  "  of  Elias."    [Bible,  212  6.] 

ELI'ASAPH  (eiD^K ;  *E\«<ro>;  Eliasaph). 
\.  Son  of  Deuel ;  head  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  at  the 
time  of  the  census  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num. 
i.  14,  ii.  14,  vii.  42,  47,  x.  20). 

2.  Son  of  Lael ;  a  Lerite,  and  "  chief  of  the 
house  of  the  father  of  the  Gershonite  "  at  the  same 
time  (Num.  iii.  24). 

ELI'ASHIB  (3^>K ;  '2\uur*&4r,  'EAmflf, 
'EKtcurtlP,  'EXuwroii/3,  kt\.  ;  Eliatub,  Eliasib),  a 
common  name  at  the  later  period  of  the  0.  T.  history. 

1.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  King  David,  eleventh 
in  the  order  of  the  "  governors "  ('TBO  of  the 
sanctuary  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  12). 

2.  A  son  of  Elioenai ;  one  of  the  latest  descend- 
ants of  the  royal  family  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

3.  High-priest  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the 
rebuilding  of  the  walls  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii. 
1,  20,  21).  His  genealogy  is  given  in  xii.  10,  22, 
23.  Eliashib  was  in  some  way  allied  (3i"lj3 — near) 
to  Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  for  whom  he  had  pre- 
pared a  room  in  the  Temple,  a  desecration  which 
excited  the  wrath  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii.  4,  7). 
One  of  the  grandsons  of  Eliashib  had  also  married 
the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Horonite  (xiii.  28). 
There  seems  no  reason  to  donbt  that  the  same 
Eliashib  is  referred  to  in  Ezra  x.  6. 

4.  A  singer  in  the  time  of  Ezra  who  had  mar- 
ried a  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  24).  [Eleazurus.] 

5.  A  son  of  Zattu  (Ezr.  x.  27),  [Engines] 
and 

6.  A  son  of  Bani  (x.  36),  [Eliasib]  both  of 
whom  had  transgressed  in  the  same  manner. 

ELIASIB  ('EXubri;,  'EAtdVtu;  Eliasis), 
1  Esd.  ix.  84.  This  name  answers  to  Mattenai 
in  Ezr.  x.  33 ;  but  is  probably  merely  a  repetition 
of  Enasiboe,  just  preceding  it. 

EU'ATHAH  (nntf^K  and  nn£*  ;  ,EXi- 
aSi ;  Eliatha),  one  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  a  musi- 
cian in  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  King  David 
( 1  Chr.  xxv.  4),  who  with  twelve  of  his  sons  and 
brethren  had  the  twentieth  division  of  the  temple- 
service  (xxv.  27).  In  Jerome's  Quaest.  Bebr.  on 
ver.  27,  the  name  is  given  as  Eliaba  and  explained 
accordingly ;  but  not  so  in  the  Vulgate. 

ELI'DAD  (IT^f;  'EX»<£8;  Elidad),  son  of 
Chislon  ;  the  man  chosen  to  represent  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  in  the  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
(Num.  xxxiv.  21). 

E'LIEL  (Vtjt^tt  ;  'EAx*A ;  Eliel).  1.  One  of 
the  heads  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh — of  that  portion 
of  the  tribe  which  was  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr. 
v.  24). 

2.  Son  of  Toah ;  a  forefather  of  Samuel  the  Pro- 
phet (1  Chr.  vi.  34,  heb.  19).  Probably  identical 
with  Elihc,  2,  and  Eliab,  6. 

3.  CEArnAi),  one  of  the  Bene-Shimhi ;  a  chief 
man  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (I  Chr.  viii.  20). 

4.  ("EA*4A.),  like  the  preceding,  a  Benjamite,  but 
belonging  to  the  Bene-Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  22). 

5.  (Alex.  'IeXrijX),  "  the  Mahavite ;"  one  jf  the 


heroes  of  David's  guard  in  the  extended  list  ot 
1  Chr.  (xi.  46). 

6.  (AaXi^A,  Alex.'AAi^V),  another  of  the  same 
guard,  but  without  any  express  designation  (xi.  47). 

7.  ('EXiiff),  one  of  the  Gadite  heroes  who  came 
across  Jordan  to  David  when  he  was  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judah  hiding  from  Saul  (1  Chr.  xii.  11). 

8.  A  Kohathite  Levite,  "  chief"  ("H5>)  of  the 
Bene-Chebron  at  the  time  of  the  transportation  of 
the  Ark  from  the  House  of  Obed-edom  to  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  xv.  9,  11). 

9.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah ;  one  of  the 
"  overseers  "  D'TpB)  of  the  offerings  made  in  the 
Temple  (2  Chr.  xxxi.'  13). 

ELIE'NAI  Pyp^K;  "EXiwat;  Elioenai), 
one  of  the  Bene-Shimhi ;  a  descendant  of  Benjamin, 
and  a  chief  man  in  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  viii.  20). 

ELIE'ZEB  (ItJ^K;  'EA^ftp;  my  God  (is 
my)  help).  1.  Abraham's  chief  servant,  called  by 
him,  as  the  passage  is  usually  translated,  "  Eliezer 
of  Damascus,"  or  "  that  Damascene,  Eliezer"  (Gen. 
XT.  2).  There  is  a  contradiction  in  the  A.  V.,  for 
it  does  not  appear  how,  if  he  was  "  of  Damascus," 
he  could  be  "  born  in  Abraham's  house  "  (ver.  3). 
But  the  phrase  'JVJTjS,  "  son  of  my  house,"  only 
imports  that  he  was  one  of  Abraham's  household, 
not  that  he  was  bora  in  his  house.  In  the  preced- 
ing verse  *jy3  pB'O  J3,  &c,  should  probably  be 
rendered  "  the  sou  of  possession,''  i.  e.  possessor  "  of 
my  house,  shall  be . . .  Eliezer."  It  was,  most  likely, 
this  same  Eliezer  who  is  described  in  Gen.  xxiv.  2, 
as  the  eldest  servant  of  Abraham's  house,  that  ruled 
over  all  that  he  had,  and  whom  his  master  sent  to 
Padan-Aram  to  take  a  wife  for  Isaac  from  among 
his  own  kindred.  With  what  eminent  zeal  and 
faithfulness  he  executed  his  commission,  and  how 
entirely  he  found  the  truth  of  what  his  own  name 
expressed,  in  the  Providential  aid  he  met  with  ou 
his  errand,  is  most  beautifully  told  in  Gen.  xxiv. 
It  should  however  be  said  that  the  passage  (Gen. 
xv.  2),  in  which  the  connexion  of  Eliezer  with  Da- 
mascus seems  to  be  asserted,  is  one  of  extreme  ob- 
scurity and  difficulty.  The  sense  above  ascribed 
to  pt?D  (after  Simonis  and  Gesenius)  rests  only 
upon  conjecture,  the  use  of  "  Damascus  "  for  "  Da- 
mascene '  is  very  unusual,  and  the  whole  arrange- 
ment of  the  sentence  very  harsh.  There  is  pro- 
bably something  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  besides  the 
alliteration  between  Meshek  and  Dammeshek,  which 
we  are  ignorant  of,  and  which  is  wanting  to  clear  up 
the  sense.  The  two  passages,  "  Judaeis  origo  Da- 
mascena,  Syriae  nobilissima  chitas . . .  Somen  urln 
a  Damasco  rege  inditum  . . .  Post  Damascum  Aze- 
Itts,  max  Adores  et  Abraham  et  Israhel  reges 
faere'*  (Justin,  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  2):  and  'AfSpd- 
yens  iftaalXtva*  AafUurKov  .  .  .  rot  ti  'AjSpduou 
tri  Kal  viy  ty  tt)  Aatuunrnrij  rb  Svoua  !ofd- 
frr«u"  Kal  km/at]  for*  avrov  ieltmai  'AfSpipov 
oX  ten)  a  is  \tyofi4rn  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  7,  §2, 
quoting  Nicol.  Damascen.)  have  probably  some  re- 
lation to  the  narrative  in  Gen.  xv.  (See  Gesen. 
Hies.  s.  v.  Dt?D :  Rosenmttll.  on  Gen.  xv. ;  Knobel, 

.    v        V  V 

Genesis.) 

2.  Second  son  of  Moses  and  Zipporah,  to  whom 
his  father  gave  this  name,  "  because,  said  he,  the 
God  of  my  father  was  my  help,  that  delivered  me 
from  the  sword  of  Pharaoh  "  (Ex.  xviii.  4 ;  1  Chr. 
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xxiii.  15,  17).  He  remained  with  his  mother  and 
brother  Gershom,  in  the  care  of  Jethro  his  grand- 
father, when  Moses  returned  to  Egypt  (Ex.  iv.  18), 
she  having  been  sent  back  to  her  lather  by  Moses 
(Ex.  xviii.  2),  though  she  set  oft"  to  accompany 
him,  and  went  part  of  the  way  with  him.  Jethro 
brought  back  Zipporah  and  her  two  sons  to  Moses 
in  the  wilderness,  after  he  heard  of  the  departure 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  (xviii.).  Eliezer  had  one 
son,  Reliabiah,  from  whom  sprang  a  numerous  pos- 
terity (1  Chr.  xxiii.  17,  xxvi.  25,  26).  Shelomith 
in  the  reigns  of  Saul  and  David  (ver.  28),  who  had 
the  care  of  all  the  treasures  of  things  dedicated  to 
God,  was  descended  from  Eliezer  in  the  6th  genera- 
tion, if  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  25  is  complete. 

3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Becher,  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 

4.  A  priest  in  the  reign  of  David,  one  of  those 
appointed  to  sound  with  trumpets  before  the  Ark 
on  its  passage  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom  to  the 
city  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  24). 

5.  Sonof  Zichri,  "ruler"  (T33)  of  the  Reu- 
benites  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  16). 

6.  Son  of  Dodavah,  of  Mareahah  in  Judah  (2  Chr. 
xx.  37),  a  prophet,  who  rebuked  Jehoshaphat  for  join- 
ing himself  with  Ahaziah  king  of  Israel,  "  who  did 
very  wickedly,"  in  making  a  combined  expedition  of 
ships  of  Tarshish  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold ;  and  foretold 
the  destruction  of  his  fleet  at  Ezion-geber,  which 
accordingly  came  to  pass.  When  Ahaziah  proposed 
a  second  expedition,  Jehoshaphat  refused  (2  Chr. 
xx.  35-37 ;  1  K.  xxii.  48,  49).  The  combination 
of  the  names  Eliezer  and  Dodavah,  almost  suggests 
that  he  may  have  been  descended  from  David's 
mighty  man  Eleazar  the  son  of  Dodo  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  9). 

7.  A  chief  Israelite— a  "  man  of  understand- 
ing"— whom  Ezra  sent  with  others  from  Ahava 
to  Casiphia,  to  induce  some  I.evites  and  Nethinim 
to  accompany  him  to  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  16). 
In  1  Esdr.  viii.  43,  the  name  is  given  as  Eleazae. 

8.  9,  10.  A  Priest,  a  Levite,  and  an  Israelite  of 
the  sons  of  Harira,  who,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  had 
married  foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  18,  23,  31).  The 
former  is  called  Eleazar,  the  second  Eleazures, 
and  the  third  Elionas,  in  1  Etdr.  ix.  19,  23,  32. 

11.  Son  of  Jorim,  1 3th  in  descent  from  Nathan 
the  son  of  David,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Luke 
ii.  29).  [A.  C.  H.] 

ELIHOENAI  (Wjnn^K  i  'EA^d,  Alex. 
'EAiooj'd;  Elioenai),  son  of  Zerahiah,  one  of  the 
Bene-Pahath-moab,  who  with  200  men  returned 
from  the  Captivity  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  4).  In 
the  apocryphal  Esdias  the  name  is  Eliaokias. 

ELIHO'BEPH  (flTh^K;  'EAid>,  Alex. 
'Eyaptip ;  EliAoreph),  son  of  Shisha.  He  and  his 
brother  Ahiah  were  scribes  (DHCD)  to  Solomon  at 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  (1  K.  iv.  3). 

ELI'HU  (Niri^N ;  'EAwuj ;  Elm).  1.  One 
of  the  interlocutors  in  the  book  of  Job.  He  is 
described  as  the  "son  of  Barachel  the  Buzite," 
and  thus  apparently  referred  to  the  family  of  Buz, 
the  son  of  Nahor,  and  nephew  of  Abraham  (Gen. 


*  The  connexion  of  Dedan  and  Tenia  with  Bus  in 
Jer.  xxv.  23,  is  also  to  be  noticed. 

k  By  Cbrysostom  and  others  the  name  is  Grecised 
into  'UAux,  as  if  signifying  the  brightness  of  the 
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xxii.  21).  This  supposition  suits  well  with  the 
description  of  the  other  personages  [Eliphaz  ; 
Bildad],'  and  the  probable  date  to  be  assigned 
to  the  scenes  recorded.  In  his  speech  (cc  xxxii.- 
ixx vii.)  he  describes  himself  as  younger  than  the 
three  friends,  and  accordingly  his  presence  is  not 
noticed  in  the  first  chapters.  He  expresses  his  desire 
to  moderate  between  the  disputants ;  and  his  words 
alone  touch  upon,  although  they  do  not  thoroughly 
handle,  that  idea  of  the  disriplinal  nature  of  surler- 
ing,  which  is  the  key  to  Job's  perplexity  and  doubt ; 
but,  as  in  the  whole  book,  the  greater  stress  is  laid 
on  God's  unsearchable  wisdom,  and  the  implicit  faith 
which  He  demands.    [Job,  BOOK  of.]     [A.  B.] 

2.  (*HAjo<).  SonofTohu;  a  forefather  of  Samuel 
the  Prophet  (1  Sun.  i.  1).  In  the  statements  of  the 
genealogy  of  Samuel  in  1  Chr.  vi.  the  name  Elikl 
occurs  in  the  same  position — son  of  Toah  and  father 
of  Jeroham  (vi.  34 — Heb.  19) ;  and  also  Euab 
(vi.  27 — Heb.  12),  father  of  Jeroham  and  grandeou 
of  Zophai.  The  general  opinion  is  that  Elihu  is  the 
original  name,  and  the  two  latter  forms  but  copyists' 
variations  thereof. 

3.  (Vat.  and  Alex. 'EAid/3).  A  similar  variation 
of  the  name  of  Eliab,  the  eldest  son  of  Jesse,  is 
probably  found  in  1  Chr.  xxvii.  18,  where  Elihu 
"  of  the  brethren  of  David "  is  mentioned  as  the 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  But  see  1  Chr.  xii.  2, 
where,  in  a  similar  connexion,  the  word  "brethren" 
is  used  iu  its  widest  sense.  The  LXX.  retains  Eliab. 
[Eliab,  3.]  In.  this  place  the  name  is  without  the 
final  Aleph— in'Ott. 

4.  ('EAipoM;  Alex.  EAiovS).  One  of  the  "cap- 
tains" Ofc'tn,  i.  e.  heads)  of  the  "thousands  of 
Manaaseh  "  (1  Chr.  xii.  20)  who  followed  David  to 
Ziklag  after  he  had  left  the  Philistine  army  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  and  who  assisted  him 
against  the  marauding  band  (1413)  of  the  Ama- 
lekites  (comp.  1  Sam.  xxx.). 

5.  (W'ta ;  'EAioS).  A  Korhite  Levite  in  the 
time  of  David ;  one  of  the  doorkeepers  (A.  V. 
"  porters  ")  of  the  house  of  Jehovah.  He  was  a 
son  of  Shemaiah,  and  of  the  family  of  Ot*d-edom 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  7).  Terms  are  applied  to  all  these 
doorkeepers  which  appear  to  indicate  that  they 
were  not  only  "  strong  men,"  as  in  A.V.,  but  a1m> 
fighting  men.  (See  vers.  6, 7, 8, 1 2,  in  which  occur 
the  words  =  army,  and  ntai  =  warriors  or 
heroes.)  [G.] 

ELI'JAH.  1.  (geneially  IfV^K,  Eliyalia,  but 
sometimes  D'^K,  Eiii/ah ;  'HAioii ;  Aquila,  HAlo  ;fc 
N.  T.  'HAi'cc* ;  Elias).  Elijah  the  Tisiinn  E  lias 
been  well  entitled  "  the  grandest  and  the  most  ro- 
mantic diameter  that  Israel  ever  produced."'  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  personage  iu  the  0.  T.  whose  career 
is  more  vividly  portrayed,  or  who  exercises  on  us  a 
more  remarkable  fascination.  His  rare,  sudden,  and 
brief  appearances — his  undaunted  courage  and  fiery 
zeal — the  brilliancy  of  his  triumphs — the  pathos  of 
his  despondency — the  glory  of  his  departure,  and  the 
calm  beauty  of  his  reappearance  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration— throw  such  a  halo  of  brightness 
around  him  as  is  equalled  by  none  of  his  compeers 
in  the  sacred  story.11    The  ignorance  in  which  we 


*  Stanley,  S.  $  P.  358.  In  the  Acta  Sanctor.  he 
is  called  Prodiguma  TheibUci. 

d  "  Omnium  suae  aetatls  Pmphetarum  facile  prin- 
ce ps;  et,  si  a  Moae  discesferis,  nulli  secundum  Fruch- 
mulh,  in  Crit.  Ojcri,  quoting  from  Abarbanclf 
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are  left  of  the  circumstances  and  antecedents  of  the 
man  who  did  and  who  suffered  so  much,  doubtless 
contributes  to  enhance  our  interest  in  the  story  and 
the  character.  "  Elijah  the  Tishbite  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Gilead,"  is  literally  all  that  is  given  us 
to  know  of  his  parentage  and  locality.'  It  is  in 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  detail  with  which  the 
genealogies  of  other  prophets  and  leaders  of  Israel 
are  stated.  Where  the  place — if  it  was  a  place — 
lay,  which  gave  him  this  appellation  we  know  not, 
nor  are  we  likely  to  know.  It  is  not  again  found 
in  the  Bible,  nor  has  any  name  answering  to  it  been 
discovered  since.'  [Thisbe.] 

The  mention  of  Gilead,  however,  is  the  key-note 
to  much  that  is  most  characteristic  in  the  story  of 
the  Prophet.  Gilead  was  the  country  on  the  further 
aide  of  the  Jordan — a  country  of  chase  and  pasture, 
of  tent-villages,  and  mountain-castles,  inhabited  by 
a  people  not  settled  and  civilised  like  those  who 
formed  the  communities  of  Ephraim  and  Judah,  but 
of  wandering,  irregular  habits,  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  desert,  and  gradually  con- 
forming more  and  more  to  the  habits  of  those 
tribes ;  making  wnr  with  the  Hagarites,  and  taking 
the  countless  thousands  of  their  cattle  and  then 
.dwelling  in  their  stead  (1  Chr.  v.  10,  19-22).  To 
an  Israelite  of  the  tribes  west  of  Jordan  the  title 
"  Gileadite"  must  have  conveyed  a  similar  impres- 
sion, though  in  a  far  stronger  degree,  to  that  which  the 
title  "  Celt"  does  to  us.  What  the  Highlands  were 
a  century  ago  to  the  towns  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land, that,  and  more  than  that,  must  Gilead  have  been 
to  Samaria  or  Jerusalem.*  One  of  the  most  famous 
heroes  in  the  early  annals  of  Israel  was  "  Jephthah 

•  The  Hebrew  text  is  '}  *3BTID  'SETf!  wSn. 
The  third  word  may  be  pointed  (1)  as  in  tbe  present 
Masoretic  text,  to  mean  "  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Gilead,"  or  (2)  ••  from  Tishbi  of  Gilead  j"  which,  with 
a  slight  change  in  form,  is  what  the  LXX.  has.  The 
latter  is  foUowed  by  Kwald  (M.  486,  note).  Lightfoot 
assumes,  but  without  giving  his  authority,  that  Elijah 
was  from  Jabesh  Gilead.  By  Joscphus  he  is  said  to 
have  come  from  Thesbon — ix  n-dAcus  ©etr/fJwnj*  ttJ? 
TaKaaZirtSot  (viil.  13,  §2).    Perhaps  this  may 

have  been  read  as  Hcshbon,  a  city  of  the  priests,  and 
have  given  rise  to  the  statement  of  Epiphanius,  that 
he  was  "  of  the  tribe  of  Aaron,"  and  grandson  of  Zadok. 
See  also  the  (3mm.  Patch,  in  Pabrtcius,  Cod.  Ptevdep. 
V.  T.  1070,  Ac.;  and  Quaresmius,  Elucid.  11.  60S. 
According  to  Jewish  tradition — grounded  on  •  oertain 
similarity  between  the  fiery  seal  of  the  two — Elijah  was 
identical  with  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eleaxar  the  priest. 
He  was  also  the  angel  of  Jehovah  who  appeared  in  fire 
to  Gideon  (Lightfoot  on  John  i.  21 ;  Eisenmcnger,  i. 
686).  Arab  tradition  places  his  birthplace  at  Oilhad 
Gilhood,  a  few  miles  N.  of  et-Salt  (Irby,  98),  and  his 
tomb  near  Damascus  (Mislin,  i.  490). 

'  The  common  assumption — perhaps  originating 
with  Hitter  (Onom.  947)  or  Keland  {Pal.  1035)— is 
that  he  was  born  in  the  town  Thisbe  mentioned  in 
Tob.  L  2.  But  not  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  this 
Thisbe  was  not  in  Gilead  but  In  Naphtali,  it  is  nearly 
certain  that  the  name  has  no  real  existence  in  that 
passage,  but  arises  from  a  mistaken  translation  of  the 
same  Hebrew  word  which  is  rendered  "  inhabitants  " 
in  1  K.  xvil.  1.  [Thisbe.] 

'  See  a  good  passage  illustrative  of  this  in  Bob  Boy, 
chap.  xix. 

k  From  a  comparison  of  2  K.  iv.  34,  with  1  E. 
xvii.  21,  it  would  seem  as  If  KUsha  approached  nearer 
than  Elijah  to  the  stature  of  the  child.  But  the 
inference  is  not  to  be  relied  on.  Chrysostom  applied 
the  same  epithet  to  him .  as  to  St  Paul,  Tpunjxvr 
«*00*»iror. 


the  Gileadite,"  in  whom  all  these  characteristics  were 
prominent ;  and  Professor  Stanley  has  well  remarked 
how  impossible  it  is  rightly  to  estimate  his  character 
without  recollecting  this  tact  (3.  &  P.  327). 

With  Elijah,  of  whom  so  much  is  told,  and  whose 
part  in  the  history  was  so  much  mora  important, 
this  is  still  more  necessary.  It  is  seen  at  every 
turn.  Of  his  appearance  at  he  "  stood  before 
Ahab — with  the  suddenness  of  motion  to  this  day 
characteristic  of  the  Bedouins  from  his  native  hills, 
we  can  perhaps  realise  something  from  the  touches, 
few,  but  strong,  of  the  narrative?  Of  his  height  * 
little  is  to  be  inferred — that  little  is  in  favour  of  its 
being  beyond  the  ordinary  size.1*  His  chief  cha- 
racteristic was  his  hair,  long  and  thick,  and  hanging 
down  his  back,1  and  which,  if  not  betokening  the 
immense  strength  of  Samson,  yet  accompanied 
powers  of  endurance.)  no  less  remarkable.  His 
ordinary  clothing  consisted  of  a  girdle  of  skink 
round  his  loins,  which  he  tightened  when  about 
to  move  quickly  (1  K.  xviii.  46).  But  in  addition 
to  this  he  occasionally  wore  the  "  mantle,"  or  cape," 
of  sheep-skin,  which  has  supplied  us  with  one  of 
our  most  familiar  figures  of  speech.11  In  this  mantle, 
in  moments  of  emotion,  he  would  hide  his  face 
(1  K.  xix.  13),  or  when  excited  would  roll  it  up  as 
into  a  kind  of  staff.0  On  one  occasion  we  find  him 
bending  himself  down  upon  the  ground  with  his 
face  between  his  knees.P  Such,  so  far  as  the  scanty 
notices  of  the  record  will  allow  us  to  conceive  it, 
was  the  general  appearance  of  the  great  Prophet, 
an  appearance  which  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
was  other  than  uncommon  even  at  that  time.4 
"  Vir  qui  curationem  et  cultum  corporis  despiceret ; 


1  2  K.  1.  8,  «'  a  hairy  man  j"  literally,  "  a  lord  of 
hair."  This  might  be  doubtful,  even  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  LXX.  and  Josephus— M/mwor  baaiv — 
and  of  the  Targum  Jonathan — pJJD  "123 — the  same 
word  used  for  Esau  in  Gen.  xxvii.  11.  But  its  appli- 
cation to  the  hair  of  his  head  is  corroborated  by  the 
word  used  by  the  children  of  Bethel  when  mocking 
Elisha.  "  Bald-head  "  is  a  peculiar  term  (ITl]?) 
applied  only  to  want  of  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head ; 
and  the  taunt  was  called  forth  by  the  difference 
between  the  bare  shoulders  of  the  new  prophet  and 
the  shaggy  locks  of  the  old  one.  [Eusha.] 

1  Running  before  Ahab's  chariot ;  tho  hardships  of 
the  Cherith ;  the  forty  days'  fast. 

»  "flj>  (2  K.  1.  8),  rendered  "leather"  in  this  ore 
place  only.    See  Gen.  iil.  21,  &o. 

»  AMereth,  IVYW  ;  LXX.  la^mr^t ;  always  vised 

V  v  - 

for  this  garment  of  Elijah,  but  not  for  that  of  any 
prophet  before  him.  It  Is  perhaps  a  trace  of  the  per- 
manent impression  which  he  left  on  some  parts  of  the 
Jewish  society,  that  a  hairy  cloak  became  afterwards 
the  recognized  garb  of  a  prophet  of  Jehovah  (Zech.  T 
xiii.  4 ;  A.  V.  "  rough  garment ;"  where  the  Hebrew 
word  is  the  same  which  in  Elijah's  history  is  rendered 
"mantle"). 

■  Various  relics  of  the  mantle  are  said  to  exist. 
The  list  of  claimants  will  be  found  in  the  Acta  Sanc- 
torum (July  20).  One  piece  is  shown  at  Oviedo  in 
Spain. 

•  D?J  (2  K.  ii.  8) ;  "  wrapped  "  is  a  different  word. 

»  This  is  generally  taken  as  having  been  in  prayer ; 
but  kneeling  apparently  was  not  (certainly  it  not)  on 
attitude  of  prayer  in  the  East.  "  When  ye  ttmd 
praying,  forgive"  (Mark  xi.  15 ;  and  see  Matt.  vi.  5, 
fro.). 

s  This  is  to  be  inferred,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards, 
from  king  Ahaaiah's  recognition  of  him  by  mere  de. 
scrtptioc. 
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facie  squallente,  quae  multitudine  stiorum  crinium 
obambraretur ....  pelle  caprina  tantum  de  corpora 
tegentem  quantum  abscondi  decorum  erst,  reliqua 
corporis  ad  aera  perdurantem  "  (Gregory  Nyss. 
quoted  by  Willemer  de  Pallio  Eliot  in  Crit.  Soar!). 

The  solitary  life  in  which  these  external  pecu- 
liarities had  been  assumed  had  also  nurtured  that 
fierceness  of  zeal  and  that  directness  of  address 
which  so  distinguished  him.  It  was  in  the  wild 
loneliness  of  the  hills  and  ravines  of  Gilead  that  the 
knowledge  of  Jehovah,  the  living  God  of  Israel,  had 
been  impressed  on  his  mind,  which  was  to  form  the 
subject  of  his  mission  to  the  idolatrous  court  and 
country  of  Israel. 

The  northern  kingdom  had  at  this  time  forsaken 
almost  entirely  the  faith  in  Jehovah.  The  worship 
of  the  calves  had  been  a  departure  from  Him,  it 
was  a  violation  of  His  command  against  material 
resemblances ;  but  still  it  would  appear  that  even 
in  the  presence  of  the  calves  Jehovah  was  acknow- 
ledged, and  they  were  at  any  rate  a  national  insti- 
tution, not  one  imported  from  the  idolatries  of  any 
of  the  surrounding  countries.  [Calf.]  They 
were  announced  by  Jeroboam  as  the  preserver*  of 
the  nation  during  the  great  crisis  of  its  existence : 
"  Behold  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  that  brought  thee  up 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  "(IK.  xii.  28).  But  the 
case  was  quite  different  when  Ahab,  not  content 
with  the  calf-worship—"  as  if  it  had  been  a  light 
thing  to  walk  in  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of 
Nebat " — married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Sidon, 
and  introduced  on  the  most  extensive  scale  (Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  6,  §6)  the  foreign  religion  of  his  wife's 
family,  the  worship  of  the  Phoenician  Baal.  What 
this  worship  consisted  of  we  are  ignorant— doubtless 
it  was  of  a  gay,  splendid,  and  festal  character,  and 
therefore  very  opposite  to  the  grave,  severe  service 
of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  Attached  to  it  and  to  the 
worship  of  Asherah  (A.  V.  "  Ashtaroth,"  and  "  the 
groves  ')  were  licentious  and  impure  rites,  which  in 
earlier  times  had  brought  the  heaviest  judgments  on 
the  nation  (Num.  xxv.;  Judg.  ii.  13, 14,  iii.  7,  8). 
But  the  most  obnoxious  and  evil  characteristic  of 
the  Baal-religion  was  that  it  was  the  worship  of 
,  power,  of  mere  strength,  as  opposed  to  that  of  a  God 
of  righteousness  and  goodness — a  foreign  religion, 
imported  from  nations,  the  hatred  of  whom  was 
inculcated  in  every  page  of  the  law,  as  opposed  to 
the  religion  of  that  God  who  hod  delivered  the 
nation  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  had  "driven  out 
the  heathen  with  His  hand,  and  planted  them  in;" 
and  through  whom  their  forefathers  hod  "trodden 
down  their  enemies,  and  destroyed  those  that  rose 
up  against  them."  It  is  as  a  witness  against  these 
two  evils  that  Elijah  comes  forward. 

1.  What  we  may  call  the  first  Act  in  his  life 
embraces  between  three  and  four  years — three  years 
and  six  months  for  the  duration  of  the  drought, 
according  to  the  statements  of  the  New  Testament 


'  Jerome,  quoted  by  Kennicott,  581.  See  these 
hypotheses  brought  together  in  Keil  ad  toe. 

•  This  subject  is  exhausted  in  a  dissertation  entitled 
Eliot  eorvorum  concictor  in  the  Critici  Sacri. 

*  Lightfoot  quaintly  remarks  on  this  that  Elijah 
was  the  first  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

'  The  traditional  scene  of  his  meeting  with  the 
widow  was  in  a  wood  to  the  south  of  the  town 
(Mislin,  1.  532,  who  however  does  not  give  his 
authority).  In  the  time  of  Jerome  the  spot  was 
marked  by  a  tower  (Jerome,  Ep.  Paula*).  At  a  later 
period  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Prophet  woe  erected 
over  the  house  of  the  widow,  in  which  his  chamber 


(Luke  iv.  25 ;  James  v.  17),  and  three  or  four 
months  more  for  the  journey  to  Horeb,  and  the 
return  to  Gilead  (1  K.  xvii.  1— xlx.  21).  His  intro- 
duction is  of  the  most  startling  description :  he  sud- 
denly appears  before  Ahab,  as  with  the  unrestrained 
freedom  of  eastern  manners  he  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  doing,  and  proclaims  the  vengeance  oi 
Jehovah  for  the  apostasy  of  the  king.  This  he  does 
in  the  remarkable  formula  evidently  characteristic  of 
himself,  and  adopted  after  his  departure  by  his  fol- 
lower Elisha — a  formula  which  includes  everything 
at  issue  between  himself  and  the  king— the  name 
of  Jehovah — His  being  the  God  of  Israel— the  Living 
God — Elijah  being  His  messenger,  and  then — the 
special  lesson  of  the  event — that  the  god  of  power 
and  of  nature  should  be  beaten  at  his  own  weapons. 
"  As  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel,  liveth,  before  whom  I 
stand,"  whose  constant  servant  I  am,  "  there  shall 
not  be  dew  nor  rain  these  years,  but  according  to 
my  word."  What  immediate  action  followed  on 
this  we  are  not  told ;  but  it  is  plain  that  Elijah  had 
to  fly  before  some  threatened  vengeance  either  of  the 
king,  or  more  probably  of  the  queen  (comp.  xix.  2). 
Perhaps  it  was  at  this  juncture  that  Jezebel  "  cat 
off  the  prophets  of  Jehovah"  (1  K.  xviii.  4).  He 
was  directed  to  the  brook  Cherith,  either  one  of  the 
torrents  which  cleave  the  high  table-lands  of  his 
native  hills,  or  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  more  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Samaria.  [Cheiuth.]  There 
in  the  hollow  of 'the  torrent-bed  he  remained, 
supported  in  the  miraculous  manner  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar,  till  the  failing  of  the  brook 
obliged  him  to  forsake  it.  How  long  he  remained 
in  the  Cherith  is  uncertain.  The  Hebrew  expression 
is  simply  "  at  the  end  of  days,"  nor  does  Josephus 
afford  us  any  more  information.  A  vast  deal  of 
ingenuity  has  been  devoted  to  explaining  away 

Elijah's  "  ravens."    The  Hebrew  word,  D'3"j>, 

Orebim,  has  been  interpreted  as  "  Arabians,"  as 
"  merchants,"  as  inhabitants  of  some  neighbouring 
town  of  Orbo  or  Orbi.'  By  others  Elijah  has  bsen 
held  to  have  plundered  a  raven's  nest — and  this 
twice  o-day  regularly  for  several  months !  There 
is  no  escape  from  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words — 
occurring  as  they  do  twice,  in  a  passage  otherwise 
displaying  no  tinge  of  the  marvellous— or  from  the 
unanimity  of  all  the  Hebrew  MSS.,  of  all  the  ancient 
versions,  and  of  Josephus.* 

His  next  refuge  was  at  Zarephath,  a  Phoenician 
town  lying  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  certainly  the 
last  place  at  which  the  enemy  of  Baa]  would  be 
looked  for.'  The  widow  woman  in  whose  house  he 
lived"  seems,  however,  to  have  been  an  Israelite,  and 
no  Baal-worshipper,  if  we  may  take  her  adjuration 
by  "  Jehovah  thy  God  "  as  an  indication.1  Here 
Elijah  performed  the  miracles  of  prolonging  the  oil 
and  the  meal ;  and  restored  the  son  of  the  widow 
to  life  after  his  apparent  death.  ' 


and  her  kneading-trough  were  shown  (Anton.  Martyr, 
and  Phocas,  in  Keland,  985).  This  church  was  called 
to  xTIPf'or  {Acta  Sanctorum). 

*  This  most  net  be  much  relied  on.  Zedekiah,  son 
of  Chensanah,  one  of  Ahab's  prophets,  uses  a  similar 
form  of  words,  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah  "(IK.  xxil.  11). 
The  apparent  inference  however  from  Luke  iv.  26  is 
that  she  was  one  of  the  widows  of  Israel.  In  the 
Jewish  traditions  her  son  was  the  Messiah  (Eisea- 
menger,  Entd.  Jvdtnth.  ii.  725). 

'  This  is  warranted  by  the  expression  "  his  sick- 
ness was  so  sore  that  there  was  no  breath  left  in  him,*' 
a  form  of  words  not  elsewhere  found ;  while  in  the 
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Here  the  prophet  is  first  addressed  by  the  title, 
which,  although  occasionally  before  used  to  others, 
is  so  frequently  applied  to  Elijah  as  to  become  the 
distinguishing  appellation  of  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessor:— "0  thou  man  of  God"— "Now  I  know 
tnat  thou  art  a  man  of  God  "  (1  K.  xvii.  18,  24). 

In  this,  or  some  other  retreat,  an  interval  of 
more  than  two  years  must  have  elapsed.  The 
drought  continued,  and  at  last  the  full  horrors  of 
famine,  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  crops,  descended 
on  Samaria,  The  king  and  his  chief  domestic  officer 
divide  between  them  the  mournful  duty  of  ascer- 
taining that  neither  round  the  springs,  which  are  so 
frequent  a  feature  of  central  Palestine,  nor  in  the 
nooks  and  crannies  of  the  most  shaded  torrent- 
beds,  was  there  any  of  the  herbage  left,  which  in 
those  countries  is  so  certain  an  indication  of  the  pre- 
sence of  moisture.  No  one  short  of  the  two  chief 
persons  of  the  realm  could  be  trusted  with  this 
quest  for  life  or  death — "  Ahab  went  one  way  by 
himself,  and  Obadiah  went  another  way  by  him- 
self." It  is  the  moment  for  the  reappearance  of  the 
prophet.  He  shows  himself  first  to  the  minister. 
There,  suddenly  planted  in  his  path,  is  the  man 
whom  he  and  his  master  have  been  seeking  for  more 
than  three  years.  "There  is  no  nation  or  king- 
dom," says  Obadiah  with  true  Eastern  hyperbole, 
"  whither  my  lord  hath  not  sent  to  seek  thee ;" 
and  now  here  he  stands  when  least  expected.  Be- 
fore the  sudden  apparition  of  that  wild  figure,  and 
that  stern,  unbroken  countenance,  Obadiah  could 
not  but  fall  on  his  face.*  Elijah,  however,  soon 
calms  his  agitation — "  As  Jehovah  of  hosts  liveth, 
before  whom  I  stand,  I  will  surely  show  myself  to 
Ahab ;"  and  thus  relieved  of  his  feac  that,  as  on 
a  former  occasion,  Elijah  would  disappear  before 
he  could  return  with  the  king,  Obadiah  departs  to 
inform  Ahab  that  the  man  they  seek  is  there. 
Ahab  arrived,  Elijah  makes  his  charge—"  Thou 
hast  forsaken  Jehovah  and  followed  the  Baals." 
He  then  commands  that  all  Israel  be  collected  to 
Mount  Carmel  with  the  four  hundred  and  fifty 
prophets  of  Baal,  and  the  four  hundred  of  Asherah 
(Ashtaroth),  the  latter  being  under  the  especial 
protection  of  the  queen.  Why  Mount  Carmel, 
which  we  do  not  hear  of  until  now,  was  chosen 
in  preference  to  the  nearer  Ebal  or  Gerizim,  is 
not  evident.  Possibly  Elijah  thought  it  wise  to 
remove  the  place  of  the  meeting  to  a  distance  from 
Samaria.  Possibly  in  the  existence  of  the  altar  of 
Jehovah  (xviii.  30) — in  ruins,  and  therefore  of 
earlier  erection — we  have  an  indication  of  an  ancient 
sanctity  attaching  to  the  spot.  On  the  question  of 
the  particular  part  of  the  ridge  of  Carmel,  which 
formed  the  site  of  the  meeting,  there  cannot  be  much 
doubt.    It  is  elsewhere  examined.  [Carmel.] 

There  are  few  more  sublime  stories  in  history 
than  this.  On  the  one  hand  the  solitary  servant  of 
Jehovah,  accompanied  by  his  one  attendant ;  with 
his  wild  shaggy  hair,  his  scanty  garb,  and  sheep- 
skin cloak,  but  with  calm  dignity  of  demeanour 

story  of  the  Shunammitc's  son  It  is  distinctly  said  the 
child  "died."  Josephus's  language  (viii.  13,  §3) 
shows  that  he  did  not  understand  the  child  to  have 
died.  The  Jewish  tradition,  quoted  by  Jerome,  was 
that  this  boy  was  the  servant  who  afterwards  accom- 
panied Elijah,  and  finally  became  the  prophet  Jonah. 
(Jerome,  Pre/,  to  Jonah  ;  and  see  the  citations  from 
the  Talmuds  in  Elsenmenger,  Entd.  Jud.  11.  7JS.) 

•  The  expressions  of  Obadiah,  "lord"  and  "slave," 
show  his  fear  of  Elijah ;  they  are  those  ordinarily 
naed  in  addrawing  a  potentate. 


and  the  minutest  regularity  of  procedure,  repairing 
the  ruined  altar  of  Jehovah  with  twelve  stones, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  twelve  founders  ot 
the  tribes,  and  recalling  in  his  prayer  the  still 
greater  names  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel— on 
the  other  hand  the  850  prophets  of  Baal  and  Ash- 
taroth, doubtless  in  all  die  splendour  of  their  vest- 
ments (2  K.  x.  22),  with  the  wild  din  of  their 
"  vain  repetitions"  and  the  maddened  fury  of  their 
disappointed  hopes,  and  the  silent  people  surround- 
ing all — these  things  form  a  picture  with  which  we 
are  all  acquainted,  but  which  brightens  Into  fresh 
distinctness  every  time  we  consider  it.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  long  day  need  only  be  glanced  at.* 
The  fire  of  Jehovah  consuming  both  sacrifice  anc 
altar — the  prophets  of  Baal  killed,  it  would  seem  by 
Elijah's  own  hand  (xviii.  40)— the  king,  with  an 
apathy  almost  unintelligible,  eating  and  drinking  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  carnage  of  his  own  adherents— 
the  rising  storm— the  ride  across  the  plain  to  Jez- 
rnel,  a  distance  of  at  least  1 6  miles ;  the  prophet, 
with  true  Bedouin  endurance,  running  before  the 
chariot,  but  also  with  true  Bedouin  instinct  stop- 
ping short  of  the  city,  and  going  no  further  than 
the  "  entrance  of  Jezreel." 

So  far  the  triumph  had  been  complete ;  but  the 
spirit  of  Jezebel  was  not  to  be  so  easily  overcome, 
and  her  first  act  is  a  vow  of  vengeance  against 
the  author  of  this  destruction.  "  God  do  so  to 
me,  and  more  also,"  so  ran  her  exclamation, 
"  if  I  make  not  thy  life  as  the  life  of  one  of 
them  by  to-morrow  about  this  time."  It  was  no 
duty  of  Elijah  to  expose  himself  to  unnecessary 
dangers,  and,  as  at  his  tint  introduction,  so  now, 
he  takes  refuge  in  flight.  The  danger  was  great, 
and  the  refuge  must  be  distant.  The  first  stage 
on  the  journey  was  Beerehcba — "  Beersheba  which 
belongeth  to  Judah,"  says  the  narrative,  with  a 
touch  betraying  its  Israelitish  origin.  Here,  at 
the  ancient  Jiaunt  of  those  fathers  of  his  nation 
whose  memory  was  so  dear  to  him,  and  on  the 
very  confines  of  cultivated  country,  Elijah  halted. 
His  servant — according  to  Jewish  tradition  the  boy 
of  Zarephath — he  left  in  the  town ;  while  be  himself 
set  out  alone  into  the  wilderness — the  waste  unin- 
habited region  which  surrounds  the  south  of  Pales- 
tine. The  labours,  anxieties,  and  excitement  of  the 
last  few  days  had  proved  too  much  even  for  that 
iron  frame  and  that  stern  resolution.  His  spirit  is 
quite  broken,  and  he  wanders  forth  over  the  dreary 
sweeps  of  those  rocky  hills  wishing  for  death — "  It 
is  enough !  Lord,  let  me  die,  for  I  am  not  better 
than  my  fathers."1*  It  is  almost  impossible  not  to 
conclude  from  the  terms  of  the  story  that  he  was 
entirely  without  provisions  for  this  or  any  journey. 
But  God,  who  had  brought  His  servant  into  this 
difficulty,  provided  him  with  the  means  of  escaping 
from  it.  Whether  we  are  to  take  the  expression  of 
the  story  literally  or  not  is  comparatively  of  little 
consequence.  In  some  way  little  short  of  mira- 
culous— it  might  well  seem  to  the  narrator  that  it 

*  The  more  so  as  the  whole  of  this  scene  is  admir- 
ably drawn  out  by  Stanley  (&  f  P.  855,  0). 

b  Although  to  some  it  may  seem  out  of  place  in  a 
work  of  this  nature,  yet  the  writer  cannot  resist  re- 
ferring to  the  Oratorio  of  Elijah  by  Mendelssohn, 
one  of  the  most  forcible  commentaries  existing  on 
the  history  of  the  Prophet.  The  scene  In  which 
the  occurrences  at  Beersheba  are  embodied  is  per- 
haps the  most  dramatio  and  affecting  in  the  whole 
work. 
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could  be  by  nothing  but  an  angel*— the  prophet 
was  wakened  from  his  dream  of  despondency  beneath 
the  solitary  bush d  of  the  wilderness,  was  fed  with 
the  bread  and  the  water  which  to  this  day  are  all 
a  Bedouin's  requirements,'  and  went  forward,  "  in 
the  strength  of  that  food,"  a  journey  of  forty  days 
"  to  the  mount  of  God,  even  to  Horeb."  Here,  in 
*'  the  care," '  one  of  the  numerous  caverns  in  those 
awful  mountains,  perhaps  some  traditional  sanc- 
tuary of  that  hallowed  region,  at  any  rate  well 
known— he  remained  for  certainly  one'  night.  In 
the  morning  came  the  "  word  of  Jehovah  " — the 
question,  "  what  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  ?  driven  by 
what  hard  necessity  dost  thou  seek  this  spot  on 
which  the  glory  of  Jehovah  has  in  former  times 
been  so  signally  shown?"  In  answer  to  this  invi- 
tation the  Prophet  opens  his  griefs.  He  has  been 
very  zealous  for  Jehovah ;  but  force  has  been  vain ; 
one  cannot  stand  against  a  multitude ;  none  follow 
him,  and  he  is  left  alone,  flying  for  his  life  from  the 
sword  which  has  slain  his  brethren.  The  reply 
comes  in  that  ambiguous  and  indirect  form  in  which 
it  seems  necessary  that  the  deepest  communications 
with  the  human  mind  should  be  couched,  to  be 
effectual.  He  is  directed  to  leave  the  cavern  and 
stand  on  the  mountain  in  the  open  air  (tit  rb 
BraiBpoy,  Josephus),  face  to  face  ('3D^)  with 
Jehovah.  Then,  as  before  with  Moses  (Ex.  ixiiv. 
6),  "The  Lord  passed  by;"  passed  In  all  the 
terror  of  His  most  appalling  manifestations.  The 
fierce  wind  tore  the  solid  mountains  and  shivered 
the  granite  cliffs  of  Sinai;  the  earthquake  crash 
reverberated  through  the  denies  ot  those  naked 
valleys;  the  fire  burnt  in  the  incessant  blaze  of 
Eastern  lightning.  Like  these,  in  their  degree, 
had  been  Elijah's  own  modes  of  procedure,  but  the 
conviction  is  now  forced  upon  him  that  in  none  of 
these  is  Jehovah  to  be  known.  Then,  penetrating 
the  dead  silence  which  followed  these  manifestations, 
came  the  fourth  mysterious  symbol — the  **  still 
small  voice."  What  sound  this  was — whether 
articulate  voice  or  not,  we  cannot  even  conjecture  ; 
but  low  and  still  as  it  was  it  spoke  in  louder 
accents  to  the  wounded  heart  of  Elijah  than  the 
roar  and  blaze  which  had  preceded  it.  To  him  no 
less  unmistakeably  than  to  Moses,  centuries  before, 
it  was  proclaimed  that  Jehovah  was  "  merciful  and 
gracious,  long-suffering  and  abundant  in  goodness 


*  IjfcOtt  is  both  a  "messenger"  and  an  "angel." 
LXX.  ver.  J,  n't;  and  so  Josephus  (viii.  IS,  7). 

*  "  One  Rolem  tree,"  Hebrew,  1ITK  DDI.  The 

TV  V 

indented  rock  opposite  the  gate  of  the  Greek  convent, 
Deir  liar  Elyat,  between  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem, 
which  is  now  shown  to  travellers  as  the  spot  on  which 
the  prophet  rested  on  this  occasion  (Bonar ;  Porter, 
Handbook,  &c),  appears  at  an  earlier  date  not  to 
have  been  so  restricted,  but  was  believed  to  be  the 
place  on  which  he  was  "  accustomed  to  sleep  "  (Sandys, 
lib.  ill.  p.  176;  MaundreU,  Ear.  Trae.,  446),  and  the 
site  of  the  convent  as  that  where  he  was  born  (Gays- 
forde,  1S06,  in  Bonar,  117).  Neither  the  older  nor 
the  later  story  can  be  believed ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  have  originated  in  some  more  trustworthy 
tradition  of  his  having  rested  here  on  his  southward 
Journey,  in  all  probability  taken  along  this  very  route. 
See  a  curious  statement  by  Qnaresmius  of  the  extent  to 
whieb  the  rock  had  been  defaced  in  his  own  time  "  by 
the  pfety  or  impiety  "  of  the  Christian  pilgrims.  (Elu- 
cidatio,  11.  60S  ;  comp.  Doubdan,  Voyage,  Arc.,  144.) 

*  The  LXX.  adds  to  the  description  the  only  touch 
wanting  In  the  Hebrew  text — "a  cake  of  meal" — 
fcAvptTirs. 


and  truth."  Elijah  knew  the  call,  and  at  once 
stepping  forward  and  hiding  his  face  in  his  mantle, 
stood  waiting  for  the  Divine  communication.  It  is 
in  the  same  words  as  before,  and  so  is  his  answer ; 
but  with  what  different  force  must  the  question 
have  fallen  on  his  ears,  and  the  answer  left  his 
lips  1  "  Before  his  entrance  to  the  cave,  he  was 
comparatively  a  novice ;  when  he  left  it,  he  was  an 
initiated  man.  He  had  thought  that  the  earth- 
quake, the  fire,  the  wind,  must  be  the  great  wit- 
nesses of  the  Lord.  But  he  was  not  in  them ;  not 
they,  but  the  still  small  voice  bad  that  awe  in  it 
which  forced  the  Prophet  to  cover  his  face  with  his 
mantle.  What  a  conclusion  of  all  the  past  history ! 
What  an  interpretation  of  its  meaning  1 "  (Maurice, 
Propheti  and  Kings,  136).  Not  in  the  persecu- 
tions of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  nor  iu  the  slaughter  of 
the  Prophets  of  Baal,  but  in  the  7000  unknown 
worshippers  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal, 
was  the  assurance  that  Elijah  was  not  alone  as  he 
had  seemed  to  be. 

Three  commands  were  laid  on  him — three  changes 
were  to  be  made.  Instead  of  Ben-hadad,  Hazael  * 
was  to  be  king  of  Syria ;  instead  of  Ahab,  Jehu 
the  son  of  Nimshi  was  to  be  king  of  Israel ;  and 
Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat  was  to  be  his  own  suc- 
cessor. Of  these  three  commands  the  two  first 
were  reserved  for  Elisha  to  accomplish,  the  last 
only  was  executed  by  Elijah  himself.  It  woulJ 
almost  seem  as  if  his  late  trials  had  awakened  in 
him  a  yearning  for  that  affection  and  companionship 
which  had  hitherto  been  denied  him.  His  first 
search  was  for  Elisha.  Appareutly  he  soon  found 
him  ;  we  must  conclude  at  his  native  place,  Abel- 
tnehclah,  probably  somewhere  about  the  centre  of 
the  Jordan  valley.  [Abel-mebolah.]  Elisha  was 
ploughing  at  the  time,h  and  Elijah  "  passed  over  to 
him  — possibly  crossed  the  river' — and  cast  his, 
mantle,  the  well-known  sheepskin  cloak,  upon  him, 
as  if,  by  that  familiar11  action,  claiming  him  for  his 
sou.  A  moment  of  hesitation — but  the  call  was 
quickly  accepted,  and  then  commenced  that  long 
period  of  service  and  intercourse  which  continued  till 
Elijah's  removal,  and  which  after  that  time  procured 
tor  Elisha  one  of  his  best  titles  to  esteem  and  reve- 
rence— "  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  who  poured 
water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah." 

2.  Ahab  and  Jezebel  now  probably  believed  that 


'  The  Hebrew  word  has  the  article,  iTI^Qn ;  and 
so  too  the  LXX.,  to  oirnXniov.  The  cave  Is  now 
shown  "  in  the  secluded  plain  below  the  highest  point 
of  Jebel  Muea ;"  "  a  hole  jurt  large  enough  for  a 
man's  body,"  beside  the  altar  in  the  chapel  of  Elijah 
(Stanley,  49 ;  Bob.  i.  103). 

•  Hebrew,  A.  V.  "  lodge ;"  but  in  Gen.  xix. 
5,  accurately,  "  tarry  all  night." 

*  The  words  of  the  text  are  somewhat  obscured  in 
the  A.  V.  They  bear  testimony  at  once  to  the  solid 
position  of  Elisha,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  arable  soil 
of  the  spot.  According  to  the  Masorctlc  punctuation 
the  passage  is  :  "  And  be  departed  thence,  and  found 
Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  who  was  ploughing.  Twelve 
yoke  were  before  him  (i.  e.  cither  12  ploughs  were 
before  him  with  his  servants,  or  1 2  yoke  of  land  were 
already  ploughed),  and  he  was  with  the  last." 

'  The  word  is  that  always  employed  for  crossing 
the  Jordan. 

k  See  also  Ruth  ill.  4-14.  Ewald,  AtUrthUmer, 
191,  note.  A  trace  of  a  similar  custom  survive*  in 
the  German  word  Mantel-kind. 
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their  threats  had  been  effectual,  and  that  they  had 
seen  the  last  of  their  tormentor.  At  any  rate  this 
may  be  inferred  from  the  events  of  chap.  ixi. 
Foiled  in  his  wish  to  acquire  the  ancestral  plot  of 
ground  of  Naboth  by  the  refusal  of  that  sturdy 
peasant  to  alienate  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers, 
Ahab  and  Jezebel  proceed  to  possess  themselves  of 
it  by  main  force,  and  by  a  degree  of  monstrous  in- 
justice which  shows  clearly  enough  how  for  the 
elders  of  Jezreel  had  forgotten  the  laws  of  Jehovah, 
how  (lerfect  was  their  submission  to  the  will  of 
their  mistress.  At  her  orders  Naboth  is  falsely  ac- 
cused of  blaspheming  God  and  the  king,  is  with 
his  sons  m  stoned  and  killed,  and  his  vineyard  then 
— as  having  belonged  to  a  criminal — becomes  at 
once  the  property  of  the  king.    [N  Attorn .] 

Ahab  loses  no  time  in  entering  qu  his  new  acqui- 
sition. Apparently  the  very  next  day  after  the 
execution  he  proceeds  in  his  chariot  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  coveted  vineyard.  Behind  him — pro- 
bably in  the  back  part  of  the  chariot — ride  his  two 
pages  Jehu  and  Bidkar  (2  K.  ix.  26).  But  the 
triumph  was  a  short  one.  Elijah  had  received  an 
intimation  from  Jehovah  of  what  was  taking  place, 
and  rapidly  as  the  accusation  and  death  of  Naboth 
had  been  hurried  over,  he  was  there  to  meet  his 
ancient  enemy,  and  as  an  enemy  hs  does  meet  him 
— as  David  went  out  to  meet*  Goliath — on  the 
very  scene  of  his  crime ;  suddenly,  when  least  ex- 
pected and  least  wished  for,  he  confronts  the  miserable 
king.  And  then  follows  the  corse,  in  terms  fearful 
to  any  Oriental — peculiarly  terrible  to  a  Jew — and 
most  of  all  significant  to  a  successor  of  the  apostate 
princes  of  the  northern  kingdom — "  I  will  take  away 
thy  posterity ;  I  will  cut  off  from  thee  even  <hy  very 
dogs ;  I  will  make  thy  house  like  that  of  Jeroboam 
and  Baasha ;  thy  blood  shall  be  shed  in  the  same 
spot  where  the  blood  of  thy  victims  was  shed  last 
night ;  thy  wife  and  thy  children  shall  be  torn  in 
this  very  garden  by  the  wild  dogs  of  the  city,  or  as 
common  carrion  devoured  by  the  birds  of  the  sky  " 
—the  large  vultures  which  in  eastern  climes  are 
always  wheeling  aloft  under  the  clear  blue  sky,  and 
doubtless  suggested  the  expression  to  the  prophet. 
How  tremendous  was  this  scene  we  may  gather  from 
the  fact  that  after  the  lapse  of  at  least  20  years 
Jehn  was  able  to  recal  the  very  words  of  the  pro- 
phet's burden,  to  which  he  and  his  companion  had 
listened  as  they  stood  behind  their  master  in  the 
chariot.  The  whole  of  Elijah's  denunciation  may 
possibly  be  recovered  by  putting  together  the  words 
recalled  by  Jehu,  2  K.  ix.  20,  36, 7,  and  those  given 
in  1  K.  xxi.  19-25. 

3.  A  space  of  three  or  four  years  now  elapses 
(com p.  1  K.  xxii.  1,  nil.  51 ;  2  K.  i.  17),  before  we 
again  catch  a  glimpse  of  Elijah.  The  denunciations 
uttered  in  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  have  been  partly 
fulfilled.  Ahab  is  dead,  and  his  son  and  successor, 
Ahaziah,  has  met  with  a  fatal  accident,  and  is  on 
his  death-bed,  after  a  short  and  troubled  reign  of 
less  than  two  years  (2  K.  i.  1,  2 ;  1  K.  xxii.  51). 
In  his  extremity  he  sends  to  an  oracle  or  shrine  of 
Baal  at  the  Philistine  town  of  Ekron  to  ascertain 
the  issue  of  his  illness.  But  the  oracle  is  nearer  at 
hand  than  the  distant  Ekron.    An  intimation  is 


~  "  The  blood  or  Naboth  and  the  blood  of  his  sons  " 
(2  K.  ix.  28 ;  eomp.  Josh.  vii.  24).  From  another 
expression  in  this  verse— yesterm;A<  (t?OK>  A.  V. 
"  yesterday  "),  we  may  perhaps  conolude  that  like  a 
later  trial  on  a  similar  charge,  also  supported  by  two 
false  witnesses — the  trial  of  oar  Lord — it  was  conducted 
VOL.  I. 


conveyed  to  the  prophet,  probably  at  that  time  in- 
habiting one  of  the  recesses  of  Carmel,  and,  as  on 
the  former  (-jcasions,  he  suddenly  appears  on  the 
path  of  the  messengers,  without  preface  or  inquiry 
utters  his  message  of  death,  and  as  rapidly  dis- 
appears. The  tone  of  his  words  is  as  national  on 
this  as  on  any  former  occasion,  and,  as  before,  they 
are  authenticated  by  the  name  of  Jehovah — *'  Thus 
saith  Jehovah,  Is  it  because  there  is  no  God  in 
Israel  that  ye  go  to  enquire  of  Baalzebub,  god  ot 
Ekron?"  The  messengers  returned  to  the  king 
too  soon  to  have  accomplished  their  mission.  They 
were  possibly  strangers;  at  any  rate  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  man  who  had  thus  in- 
terrupted their  journey.  But  his  appearance  had 
fixed  itself  in  their  minds,  and  their  description  at 
once  told  Ahaziah,  who  must  have  seen  the  prophet 
about  his  father's  court  or  have  heard  him  de- 
described  in  the  harem,  who  it  was  that  had 
thus  reversed  the  favourable  oracle  which  he  was 
hoping  for  from  Ekron.  The  "hairy  mau''— the 
"lord  of  hair,"  so  the  Hebrew  reading"  runs — 
with  a  belt  of  rough  skin  round  his  loins,  who 
came  and  went  in  this  secret  manner,  and  uttered 
his  fierce  words  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
could  be  no  other  than  the  old  enemy  of  his  rather 
and  mother,  Elijah  the  Tishbite.  But  ill  as  he  was 
this  check  only  roused  the  wrath  of  Ahaziah,  ar.d, 
with  the  spirit  of  his  mother,  he  at  once  seized  the 
opportunity  of  possessing  himself  of  the  person  of 
the  man  who  had  been  for  so  long  the  evil  genius 
of  his  house.  A  captain  was  despatched,  with  a 
party  of  fitly,  to  take  Elijah  prisoner.  He  was 
sitting  on  the  top  of  "  the  mount,"  v  >'•  «•  probably 
of  Canoel.  The  officer  approached  and  addressed 
the  prophet  by  the  title  which,  as  before  noticed,  is 
most  frequently  applied  to  him  and  Elisha— "O 
man  of  God,  the  king  hath  spoken :  come  down." 
"  And  Elijah  answered  and  said,  If  I  be  a  man  of 
God,  then  let  fire  come  down  from  heaven  and  con- 
sume thee  and  thy  fifty  I  And  there  came  down  tie 
from  heaven  and  consumed  him  and  his  fifty."  A 
second  party  was  sent,  only  to  meet  the  same  fate. 
The  altered  tone  of  the  leader  of  a  third  party,  and 
the  assurance  of  God  that  His  servant  need  not  fear, 
brought  Elijah  down.  But  the  king  gained  nothing. 
The  message  was  delivered  to  his  face  in  the  same 
words  as  it  had  been  to  the  messengers,  and  Elijah, 
so  we  must  conclude,  was  allowed  to  go  harmless. 
This  was  his  last  interview  with  the  house  of  Ahab. 
It  was  also  his  last  recorded  appearance  in  person 
against  the  Baal-worshippers. 

Following  as  it  did  on  Elijah's  previous  course 
of  action,  this  event  must  have  been  a  severe  blow 
to  the  enemies  of  Jehovah.  But  impressive  as  it 
doubtless  was  to  the  contemporaries  of  the  prophet, 
the  story  possesses  a  far  deeper  significance  for  us 
than  it  could  have  had  for  them.  While  it  is 
most  characteristic  of  the  terrors  of  the  earlier  dis- 
pensation under  wliich  men  were  then  living,  it  is 
remarkable  as  having  served  to  elicit  from  the  mouth 
of  a  greater  than  even  Elijah  an  exposition,  no  less 
characteristic,  of  the  distinction  between  that  severe 
rule  and  the  gentler  dispensation  which  He  came  to 
introduce.  It  was  when  our  Lord  and  His  disciples 


at  night.  The  same  word — y»f«raight — prompts  the 
inference  that  Ahab's  visit  and  encounter  with  Elijah 
happened  on  the  very  day  following  the  marder. 

■  The  Hebrew  word  is  the  same. 

•  See  note  to  p.  S37. 

'  inn  (2  K.  i.  9 ;  A.  V.,  inaccurately,  "  an  hill." 

2  M 
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were  on  their  journey,  through  this  very  district, 
from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  and  when  smarting  from 
the  churlish  inhospitality  of  some  Samaritan  vil- 
lagers, that — led  to  it  by  the  distant  view  of  the 
heights  of  Carmel,  or,  perhaps,  by  some  traditional 
name  on  the  road — the  impetuous  zeal  of  the  two 
"sons  of  thunder"  burst  forth — "  Lord,  wilt  thou 
that  we  command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven 
and  consume  them,  even  as  Elijah  did  ?"  But  they 
little  knew  the  Master  they  addressed.  "  He  turned 
and  rebuked  them,  and  said,  Ye  know  not  what 
manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.  For  the  Son  of  Man  is 
not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives  but  to  save  them  " 
(Luke  ix.  51-56).  As  if  He  had  said,  "  Ye  are  mis- 
taking and  confounding  the  different  standing  points 
of  the  Old  and  New  Covenants ;  taking  your  stand 
upon  the  Old — that  of  an  avenging  righteousness, 
when  you  should  rejoice  to  take  it  upon  the  New — 
that  of  a  forgiving  love  "  (Trench,  Miracles,  ch.  iv.). 

4.  It  must  hare  been  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Ahaziah  that  Elijah  made  a  communication  with 
the  southern  kingdom.  It  is  the  only  one  of  which 
any  record  remains,  and  its  mention  is  the  first  and 
last  time  that  the  name  of  the  prophet  appears  in 
7  the  Books  of  Chronicles.  Mainly  devoted,  as  these 
books  are,  to  the  affairs  of  Judah,  this  is  not  sur- 
prising. The  alliance  between  his  enemy  Ahab  and 
jehoshaphat  cannot  have  been  unknown  to  the  pro- 
phet, and  it  must  have  made  him  regard  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  kings  of  Judah  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  When,  therefore,  Jehoram  the 
son  of  Jehoshaphat,  who  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Ahab,  began  "  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  kings 
of  Israel,  as  did  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  to  do  that 
which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,"  Elijah 
sent  him  a  letter4  denouncing  his  evil  doings,  and 
predicting  his  death  (2  Chr.  xxi.  12-15).  This 
letter  has  been  considered  us  a  great  difficulty,  on 
the  ground  that  Elijah's  removal  must  have  taken 
place  before  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat  (from  the 
terms  of  the  mention  of  Elisha  in  2  K.  iii.  11),  and 
therefore  before  the  accession  of  Joram  to  the  throne 
of  Judah.  But  admitting  that  Elijah  had  been 
translated  before  the  expedition  of  Jehoshaphat 
against  Moab,  it  does  not  follow  that  Joram  was 
not  at  that  time,  and  before  his  father's  death,  king 
of  Judah,  Jehoshaphat  occupying  himself  during 
the  last  six  or  seven  years  of  his  life  in  going  about 
the  kingdom  (2  Chr.  xix.  4-11),  and  in  conducting 
some  important  wars,  amongst  others  that  in  ques- 
tion against  Moab,  while  Joram  was  concerned  with 
the  more  central  affairs  of  the  government  (2  K. 
iii.  7,  Ac.).  That  Joram  began  to  reign  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  father  Jehoshaphat  is  stated  in  2  K. 
viii.  16.    According  to  one  record  (2  K.  i.  17), 

*  3R3D,  "  a  writing,"  almost  identical  with  the 
word  need  in  Arabic  at  the  present  day.  The  ordi- 
nary Hebrew  word  for  a  letter  is  Sepher, 

a  book. 

'  The  second  statement  of  Jehoram's  accession  to 
Israel  (in  2  K.  iii.  1)  seems  inserted  there  to  make 
the  subsequent  narrative  more  complete.  Its  position 
there,  subsequent  to  the  story  of  Elijah's  departure, 
has  probably  assisted  the  ordinary  belief  in  the  diffi- 
culty in  question. 

*  The  ancient  Jewish  commentators  get  over  the 
apparent  difficulty  by  saying  that  the  letter  was 
written  and  sent  alter  Elijah's  translation.  Others 
believed  that  it  was  the  production  of  Xlisha,  for 
whose  name  that  of  Elijah  had  been  substituted  by 
copyists.  The  first  of  these  requires  no  answer.  To 
th«  w  ootid,  the  severity  of  its  tone,  as  ahove  noticed. 


which  immediately  precedes  the  account  of  Elijah's 
last  acts  on  earth,  Joram  was  actually  on  the  throne 
of  Judah  at  the  time  of  Elijah's  interview  with  Aha- 
ziah ;  and  though  this  is  modified  by  the  statements 
of  other  places'  (2  K.  iii.  1,  viii.  16),  yet  it  is  not 
invalidated,  and  the  conclusion  is  almost  inevitable, 
as  stated  above,  that  Joram  ascended  the  throne 
some  years  before  the  death  of  his  father.  [See 
Joram,  Jehoshaphat,  Judah.]  In  its  contents 
the  letter  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  speeches 
of  Elijah,"  while  in  the  details  of  style  it  is  very 
peculiar,  and  quite  different  from  the  narrative  in 
which  it  is  imbedded  (Bertheau,  Chronik  ad  he.). 

5.  The  closing  transaction  of  Elijah's  life  intro- 
duces us  to  a  locality  heretofore  unconnected  with 
him.  Hitherto  we  have  found  him  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Samaria,  Jezreel,  Carmel,  only  leaving  these 
northern  places  on  actual  emergency,  but  we  now 
find  him  on  the  frontier  of  the  two  kingdoms,  at 
the  holy  city  of  Bethel,  with  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets at  Jericho,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
(2  K.  it.  1,  4c). 

It  was  at  Gilo  At — probably  not  the  ancient 
place  of  Joshua  and  Samuel,  but  another  of  the 
same  name  still  surviving  on  the  western  edge  of 
the  bills  of  Ephraim ' — that  the  prophet  received  the 
divine  intimation  that  his  departure  was  at  hand. 
He  was  at  the  time  with  Elisha,  who  seems  now  to 
have  become  his  constant  companion.  Perhaps  his 
old  love  of  solitude  returned  upon  him,  perhaps  he 
wished  to  spare  his  friend  the  pain  of  a  too  sudden 
parting;  in  either  case  he  endeavours  to  persuade 
Elisha  to  remain  behind  while  he  goes  on  an  errand 
of  Jehovah.  "Tarry  here,  I  pray  thee,  for  Je- 
hovah hnth  sent  me  to  Bethel."  But  Elisha  will 
not  so  easily  give  up  his  master, — "  As  Jehovah 
liveth  and  as  thy  soul  liveth  I  will  not  leave  thee." 
They  went  together  to  BetheL"  The  event  which 
was  about  to  happen  had  apparently  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  sons  of  the  prophets  at  Bethel,  and 
they  inquire  if  Elisha  knew  of  his  impending  loss. 
His  answer  shows  bow  fully  be  was  aware  of  it. 
"  Yea,"  says  he,  with  all  the  emphasis  possible. 
"  indeed  I  do'  know  it,  hold  ye  your  peace."  But 
though  impending,  it  was  not  to  happen  that  day. 
Again  Elijah  attempts  to  escape  to  Jericho,  and  again 
Elisha  protests  that  he  will  not  be  separated  from 
him.  Again,  also,  the  sons  of  the  prophets  at 
Jericho  make  the  same  unnecessary  inquiries,  and 
again  he  replies  as  emphatically  as  before.  Elijah 
makes  a  final  effort  to  avoid  what  they  both  so 
much  dread.  "  Tarry  here,  I  pray  thee,  for  Je- 
hovah hath  sent  me  to  the  Jordan."  Bnt  Elisha 
is  not  to  be  conquered,  and  the  two  set  off  across 
the  undulating  plain  of  burning  sand,  to  the  distant 

is  a  sufficient  reply.  Josephus  (Ant.  ix.  5,  §3)  says 
that  the  letter  was  sent  while  Elijah  was  still  on  earth. 
(See  Lightfoot,  Chronicle,  Ac.  "Jehoram."  Other 
theories  will  be  found  in  Fabriclus,  Cod.  Pteudepig. 
1075,  and  Otho,  Lex.  Robb.  167.) 

'  The  grounds  for  this  inference  are  given  under 
Elisha  (p.  538).    See  also  Ghoal. 

•  The  Hebrew  word  "went  down"  is  a  serious 
difficulty,  if  Gilgal  is  taken  to  be  the  site  of  Joshua's 
camp  and  the  resting-place  of  the  ark,  since  that  is 
more  than  3000  feet  below  Bethel.  But  this  is  avoided 
by  adopting  the  other  Gilgal  to  the  K.W.  of  Bethel, 
and  on  still  higher  ground,  which  also  preserves  the 
sequence  of  tho  journey  to  Jordan.  (See  Stanley, 
S.  4  P.  308,  note.)  Some  considerations  in  favour  of 
this  adoption  will  be  found  under  Eusba. 

•  'njTV  »3K*DJ  =  "  Also  I  know  it ;"  Kiyi,  fyr««. 
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river, — Elijah  in  his  mantle  or  cape  of  sheep-skin, 
Elisha  in  ordinary  clothes  p52,  ver.  12).  Fifty 
men  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  ascend  the  abrupt 
heights  behind  the  town — the  same  to  which  a 
late  tradition  would  attach  the  scene  of  our  Lord's 
temptation — and  which  command  the  plain  below, 
to  watch  With  the  clearness  of  Eastern  vision  what 
happens  in  the  distance.  Talking  as  they  go,  the 
two  reach  the  river,  and  stand  on  the  shelving  bank 
beside  its  swift  brown  current.  But  they  are  not 
to  stop  even  here.  It  is  as  if  the  aged  Gileadite 
cannot  rest  till  he  again  sets  foot  on  his  own  side 
of  the  river.  He  rolls  np  r  his  mantle  as  into  a 
staff,  and  with  his  old  energy  strikes  the  waters 
as  Moses  had  done  before  him, — strikes  them  as  if 
they  were  an  enemy ;  *  and  they  are  divided  hither 
and  thither,  and  they  two  go  over  on  dry  ground. 
What  follows  is  best  told  in  the  simple  words  of 
the  narrative.  "  And  it  came  to  pass  when  they 
were*  gone  over,  that  Elijah  said  to  Elisha,  '  Ask 
what  I  shall  do  for  thee  before  I  be  taken  away 
from  thee.'  And  Elisha  said,  'I  pray  thee  let  a 
double  portion  of  thy  spirit  be  upon  me.'  And  he 
said,  '  Thou  hast  asked  a  hard  thing:  if  thou  see 
me  taken  from  thee,  it  shall  be  so  unto  thee,  but  if 
not,  it  shall  not  be  so.'  And  it  came  to  pass  as 
they  still  went  on  and  talked,  that,  behold,  a  chariot 
of  fire  and  horses  of  fire,  and  parted  them  both 
asunder,  and  Elijah  went  np  by  the  whirlwind  into 
the  skies."  ■  Well  might  Elisha  cry  with  bitter- 
ness," "  My  father,  my  father."  He  was  gone 
who,  to  the  discerning  eye  and  loving  heart  of  his 
disciple,  had  been  "the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the 
horsemen  thereof"  for  so  many  years ;  and  Elisha 
was  at  last  left  alone  to  carry  on  a  task  to  which 
he  must  often  have  looked  forward,  but  to  which 
in  this  moment  of  grief  he  may  well  have  felt 
unequal.  He  saw  him  no  more ;  but  his  mantle 
had  fallen,  and  this  he  took  up — at  once  a  personal 
relic  and  a  symbol  of  the  double  portion  of  the 
spirit  of  Elijah  with  which  he  was  to  be  clothed. 
Little  could  he  have  realised,  had  it  been  then  pre- 
sented to  him,  that  he  whose  greatest  claim  to 
notice  was  that  he  had  "poured  water  on  the 
hands  of  Elijah  "  should  hereafter  possess  an  influ- 
ence which  had  been  denied  to  his  master — should, 

The  above  Is  quite  the  force  of  the  word. 
■  The  word  is  J1D3,  used  of  smiting  in  battle; 
generally  with  the  sense  of  wounding  (Ocs.  883). 

*  LXX.  "  As  they  were  going  over,"  ir  tut- 
fir;  vat. 

0  The  statements  of  the  text  hardly  give  support 
to  the  usual  conception  of  Elijah's  departure  as  repre- 
sented by  painters  and  in  popular  discourses.  It  was 
not  in  the  chariot  of  fire  that  he  went  up  into  the 
skies.  The  fire  served  to  part  the  master  from  the 
disciple,  to  show  that  the  severance  had  arrived,  but 
"  Elijah  was  taken  up  by  the  fierce  wind  of  the  tempest. 
The  word  rnjJD  involves  no  idea  of  whirling,  and 
is  frequently  rendered  In  the  A.  V.  "  storm "  or 
"  tempest."  The  term  "  the  skies  "  has  been  employed 
above  to  translate  the  Hebrew  D'OtPf!,  because  we 
attach  an  idea  to  the  word  "  heaven "  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews. 

*  pJJV,  the  word  used  amongst  others  for  the 
"  great  and  bitter  cry "  when  the  first-born  were 
killed  in  Egypt. 

d  The  expression  in  Malachi  is  "  Elijah  the  Pro- 
phet." From  this  unusual  title  some  have  believed 
that  another  Elijah  was  Intended.   The  LXX.,  bow- 


instead  of  the  terror  of  kings  and  people,  be  their 
benefactor,  adviser,  and  friend,  and  that  over  his 
death-bed  a  king  of  Israel  should  be  found  to 
lament  with  the  same  words  that  had  just  burst 
from  him  on  the  departure  of  his  stern  and  silent 
master,  "My  father,  my  father,  the  chariot  of 
Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof  1" 

And  here  ends  all  the  direct  information  which 
is  vouchsafed  to  us  of  the  life  and  work  of  this  great 
Prophet.  Truly  he  "  stood  up  as  a  fire,  and  his 
word  burnt  as  a  lamp"  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  1).  How 
deep  was  the  impression  which  he  made  on  the 
mind  of  the  nation  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
fixed  belief  which  many  centuries  after  prevailed  ■  .  «  u- 
that  Elijah  would  again  appear  for  the  relief  &n<l 7  j^f^CALcv-i*^ 
restoration  of  his  country.  The  prophecy  of  Ma- 
lachi (iv.  6)*  was  possibly  at  once  a  cause  and  an 
illustration  of  the  strength  of  this  belief.  What  it 
had  grown  to  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth,  and 
how  continually  the  great  Prophet  was  present  to 
the  expectations  of  the  people,  we  do  not  need  the 
evidence  of  the  Talmud  to  assure  us,*  it  is  patent 
on  every  page  of  the  Gospels.  Each  remarkable 
person,  as  he  arrives  on  the  scene,  be  his  habits  and 
characteristics  what  they  may — the  stern  John 
equally  with  his  gentle  Successor' — is  proclaimed  to 
be  Elijah  (Matt.  xvi.  14 ;  Mark  vi.  15  ;  John  i.  21). 
His  appearance  in  glory  on  the  Mount  of  Transfigu- 
ration does  not  seem  to  have  startled  the  disciples. 
They  were  "  sore  afraid,"  but  not  apparently  sur- 
prised. On  the  contrary,  St.  Peter  immediately 
proposes  to  erect  a  tent  for  the  Prophet  whose 
arrival  they  had  been  so  long  expecting.  Even  the 
cry  of  our  Lord  from  the  Cross,  containing  as  it  did 
but  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  name  of  Elijah, 
immediately  suggested  him  to  the  bystanders.  "  He 
calleth  for  Elijah."  "  Let  be,  let  us  see  if  Elijah 
will  come  to  save  him." 

How  far  this  expectation  was  fulfilled  in  John, 
and  the  remarkable  agreement  in  the  characteristics 
of  these  two  men,  will  be  considered  under  John 
the  Baptist. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  deep  impression 
which  Elijah  had  thus  made  on  his  nation  only 
renders  more  remarkable  the  departure  which  the 
image  conveyed  by  the  later  references  to  him 


ever,  either  following  a  different  Hebrew  text  from 
that  which  we  possess,  or  falling  in  with  the  belief  of 
their  times,  insert  the  usual  designation,  "  the  Tish- 
bite."    (See  Lightfoot,  Excrc.  on  Luke  i.  17). 

"  He  is  recorded  as  having  often  appeared  to  the 
wise  and  good  Rabbis — at  prayer  in  the  wilderness, 
or  on  their  Journeys — generally  in  the  form  of  an  ' 
Arabian  merchant  (Eisenmcnger,-  i.  11 ;  ii.  402-7). 
At  the  circumcision  of  a  child  a  seat  was  always 
placed  for  him,  that  as  the  zealous  champion  and 
messenger  of  the  "covenant"  of  circumcision  (1  K. 
xix.  14  ;  Mai.  iii.  1)  he  might  watch  over  the  due 
performance  of  the  lite.  During  certain  prayers  the 
door  of  the  house  was  set  open  that  Elijah  might 
enter  and  announce  the  Messiah  (Eisenn.enger,  i. 
685).  His  coming  will  be  three  days  before  that  of 
the  Messiah,  and  on  each  of  the  three  he  will  pro- 
claim, in  a  voice  which  shall  be  heard  all  over  the  * ' 
earth,  peace,  happiness,  salvation,  respectively  (Eiscn- 
menger,  696).  So  firm  was  the  conviction  of  his 
speedy  arrival,  that  when  goods  were  found  and  no 
owner  appeared  to  claim  them,  the  common  saying 
was,  "  Put  them  by  till  Elijah  comes "  (Lightfoot, 
Exercii.  Matt.  xvii.  10;  John  1.  21).  The  same 
customs  and  expressions  are  even  still  in  use  among 
the  stricter  Jews  of  this  and  other  countries.  (See 
Revue  den  deux  Mondrs,  x\iv.  131,  &c.) 
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evinces,  from  that  so  sharply  presented  in  the 
records  of  h.s  actual  life.  With  the  exception 
of  the  eulogiums  contained  in  the  catalogues  of 
worthies  in  the  book  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach 
(xlviii.)  and  1  Mace.  ii.  58,  and  the  passing 
allusion  in  Luke  ii.  54,  none  of  these  later  re- 
ferences allude  to  his  works  of  destruction  or 
of  portent.  They  all  set  forth  a  very  different 
»  side  of  his  character  to  tliat  brought  out  in  the 
historical  narrative.  They  speak  of  his  being  a 
man  of  like  passions  with  ourselves  (James  v. 
17) ;  of  his  kindness  to  the  widow  of  Sarepta 
(Luke  iv.  25);  of  his  "restoring  all  things"  (Matt, 
xvii.  11);  "  turning  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to 
the  children,  and  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  just"  (Mai.  iv.  5,  6;  Luke  i.  17).  The 
moral  lessons  to  be  derived  from  these  facts  must 
be  expanded  elsewhere  than  here ;  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient in  this  place  to  call  attention  to  the  great 
difference!  which  may  exist  between  the  popular 
and  contemporary  view  of  an  eminent  character, 
and  the  real  settled  judgment  formed  in  the  progress 
of  time,  when  the  excitement  of  his  more  brilliant 
but  more  evanescent  deeds  has  passed  away.  Pre- 
cious indeed  are  the  scattered  hints  and  faint 
touches  which  enable  us  thus  to  soften  the  harsh 
outlines  or  the  discordant  colouring  of  the  earlier 

fiicture.  In  the  present  instance  they  are  pecu- 
iarly  so.  That  wild  figure,  that  stern  voice,  those 
deeds  of  blood,  which  stand  out  in  such  startling 
relief  from  the  pages  of  the  old  records  of  Elijah, 
are  seen  by  us  all  silvered  over  with  the  "  white 
and  glistering"  light  of  the  Mountain  of  Trans- 
figuration. When  he  last  stoo  I  on  the  soil  of  his 
native  Gilead'  he  was  destitute,  afflicted,  tor- 
mented, wandering  about  "  in  sheep-skins  and  goat- 
skins, in  deserts  and  mountains,  and  dens  and  caves 
of  the  earth."  But  these  things  have  passed  away 
into  the  distance,  and  with  them  has  receded  the 
fiery  zeal,  the  destructive  wrath,  which  accom- 
panied them.  Under  that  heavenly  light  they  fall 
back  into  their  proper  proportions,  and  Ahab  and 
Jezebel,  Baal  and  Ashuvothare  forgotteu.aswe  listen 
to  the  Prophet  talking  to  our  Lord — talking  of  that 
event  which  was  to  be  the  consummation  ot  all  that 
he  had  suffered  and  striven  for — "  talking  of  His  de- 
cense  which  He  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem." 
Elijah  has  been  canonized  in  both  the  Greek  and 
7  Latin  churches.  Among  the  Greeks  Mar  Elyds 
is  the  patron  of  elevated  spots,  and  many  a  con- 
spicuous summit  in  Greece  is  cnlled  by  his  name.8 
The  service  for  his  day — 'HKlas  ntyaXiwiios — 
will  be  found  in  the  Menaion  on  July  20,  a  date 
recognised  by  the  Latin  church  also.h  The  convent 
bearing  his  name,  Deir  Mar  Ely&s,  between 
Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  is  well  known  to  tra- 
vellers in  the  Holy  Land.  It  purports  to  be 
situated  on  the  spot  of  his  birth,  as  already  observed. 
Other  convents  bearing  his  name  once  existed  in 
Palestine:  in  Tebel  Ajtin,  the  ancient  Gilead  (Ritter, 
ffyrien,  1029,  1066,  &c);  at  Ezra  in  the  Haurin 
(Burckhardt,  Syri  t,  59),  and  the  more  famous  esta- 
blishment on  Carmel. 


ELIM 

It  is  as  connected  with  the  great  Order  of  the 
barefooted  Carmelites  that  Elijah  is  celebrated  in  ' 
the  Latin  church.  According  to  the  statements  of 
the  Breviary  (Off.  B.  Marine  Virginia  de  Monte 
Cormelo,  Julii  16)  the  connexion  arose  from  the 
dedication  to  the  Virgin  of  a  chapel  on  the  spot 
from  which  Elijah  saw  the  cloud  (an  accepted  type 
of  the  Virgin  Mary)  rise  out  of  the  sea.  But  other 
legends  trace  the  origin  of  the  order  to  the  great 
Prophet  himself  as  the  head  of  a  society  of  ancho- 
rites inhabiting  Carmel ;  and  even  as  himself  dedica- 
ting the  chapel  in  which  he  worshipped  to  the 
Virgin  1 1  These  things  are  matters  of  controversy 
in  the  Roman  church,  Baronius  and  others  having 
proved  that  the  Order  was  founded  in  1181,  a  date  ' 
which  is  repudiated  by  the  Carmelites  (see  extracts 
in  Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseudcpig.  1077). 

In  the  Mahometan  traditions  Iiyds  is  said  to 
have  drunk  of  the  Fountain  of  Life,  "  by  virtue 
of  which  he  still  lives,  and  will  live  to  the  day  of 
Judgment."  He  is  by  some  confounded  with  St. 
George  and  with  the  mysterious  eUKhidr,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  Muslim  saints  (see 
Lane's  Arabum  Sights,  Introd.  note  2;  also  Selec- 
tions from  the  Kuran,  221, 222).  The  Persian  Sofis 
are  said  to  trace  themselves  back  to  Elijah  (Fabri- 
cius, 1077). 

Among  other  traditions  it  must  not  be  omitted 
that  the  words  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,"  be,  1  Cor. 
ii.  9,  which  are  most  probably  quoted  by  the  Apostle 
from  Isaiah  Ixiv.  4,  were,  according  to  an  ancient 
belief,  from  "  the  Apocalypse,  or  mysteries  of  ' 
Elijah,"  to  "H\fo  iiroicpiMpa.  The  6rst  mention 
of  this  appeals  to.be  Origen  (Horn,  on  Matt,  xxvii. 
9\  and  it  is  noticed  with  disapproval  by  Jerome, 
ad  Pammachium  (see  Fabricius,  1072). 

By  Epiphauius,  the  words  "awake,  thou  that 
si ee pest,  &c.,  Eph.  v.  14,  are  inaccurately  alleged 
to  be  quoted  "  from  Elijah,"  t.  e.  the  portion  of  the 

|  0.  T.  containing  his  history — napa  'HAif 

!  (comp.  Rom.  xi.  2). 

\  Two  monographs  on  Elijah  must  not  be  over- 
looked: (1.)  that  of  Frischmuth,  De  Eliae  Pro- 

'  phetae  Num.,  fyc,  in  the  Critici  Sacri ;  and  (2.)  Eliot 

',  Tliesbites,  by  AegidiusCamartus,  4to.  Paris,  1631. 
There  aie  also  dissertations  of  great  interest  on 

I  the  ravens,  the  mantle,  and  Naboth,  in  the  Critici 
Sacri.  [G.] 

ELI'KA  (Ni?^!  AI«-  'Ewurf;  EHea),  a 
Harodite,  t.  e.  from  some  place  called  Charod ;  one 
!  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25).  The  name  is 
I  omitted  in  the  corresponding  list  of  1  Chr.  xi. — to 
1  account  for  which  see  Kennicott's  conjecture  (Itis- 
1  sertation,  ijc,  182). 

J  EXrMXD'yN*;  AiXelji),  mentioned  Ex.  xt. 
I  27  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  9,  as  the  second  station  where 
I  the  Israelites  encamped  after  crossing  the  Red  Sea. 
i  It  is  distinguished  as  having  hod  "  twelve  wells 

(rather  "  fountains,"  OU'}?)  of  water,  and  three- 
'  score  and  ten  palm-trees."    Laborde  (Geographical 

Commentary  on  Exod.  xv.  27)  supposed  Wady 


'  See  the  considerations  adduced  by  Stanley  (S.  $ 
P.)  in  favour  of  the  mountain  of  the  Transfiguration 
being  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 

(  See  this  fact  noticed  in  Clark's  Pchponnetut  and 
Morea,  p.  190. 

'  Sec  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  July  20.  By  Cornelius 
a  Lapidc  it  is  maintained  that  his  ascent  happened 
on  that  day,  in  the  19th  year  of  Jchoshauhat  (Keil, 

ssn. 


1  8.  John  of  Jerusalem,  as  quoted  by  Mislin,  Una 
Saints,  ii.  49 ;  and  the  Bulls  of  various  Popes  enu- 
merated by  Quaresmius,  vol.  ii. 

•  Root  ■>?*{.  or  "  to  be  strong,"  hence  "  a 
strong  tree,"  properly  either  an  "oak  "  or  "  terebinth," 
but  also  generally  "tree;"  here  in  plnr.  as  "the trees 
of  the  desert"  (Stanley,  S.  $  P.  415,  §76).  Eloth  or 
Elatb  is  another  p'ur.  form  of  same. 
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Useit  to  be  Elim,  the  second  of  four  wadvs  lying 
between  29°  7',  and  29°  20"  ,k  which  descend  from 
the  range  of  et  Tih  (here  nearly  parallel  to  the 
shore),  towards  the  sea,  and  which  the  Israelites 
going  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  along  the  coast  would 
come  upon  in  the  following  order : —  W.  Ghurundel 
(where  the  "  low  hills"  begin,  Stanley,  S.  $  P. 
35),  IV.  Useit,  W.  Thdl,  and  W.  Shubeiheh ;  the 
last  being  in  its  lower  part  called  also  W.  Taiyibeh, 
or  having  a  junction  with  one  of  that  name.  Be- 
tween Useit  and  Taiyibeh,  the  coast-range  of  these 
bills  rises  into  the  (rebel  Hummam,  "lofty  and 
precipitous,  extending  in  several  peaks  along  the 
shore,  apparently  of  chalky  limestone,  mostly 
covered  with  flints  ...  its  precipices  ...  cut  off 
all  passage  alongshore  from  the  hot  springs  (lying 
a  little  W.  of  S.  from  the  month  of  Wady  Useit, 
along  the  coast)  to  the  mouth  of  W.  Taiyibeh" 
(Rob.  i.  102 ;  comp.  Stanley,  S.  <y  P.  35).  Hence, 
between  the  courses  of  these  wadys  the  track  of 
the  Israelites  must  have  been  inland.  Dr.  Stanley 
says  "  Elim  must  be  Ghunmdel,  Useit,  or  Taiyi- 
beh," 35;  elsewhere,  66,  that  "  one  of  tiro  valleys, 
or  perhaps  both,  must  be  Elim ;"  these  appear 
from  the  sequel  to  be  Ghunmdel  and  Useit, "  fringed 
with  trees  and  shrubs,  the  first  vegetation  he  had 
met  with  in  the  desert;"  among  these  are  "wild 
palms,"  not  stately  trees,  but  dwarf  or  savage, 
"  tamarisks,"  and  the  "  wild  acacia."  Lepsius 
takes  another  view,  that  Ghurundel  is  Mara,  by 
others  identified  with  Howara"  (2 J  hours  N.W. 
from  Ghurundel,  and  reached  by  the  Israelites, 
therefore,  before  it),  and  that  Elim  is  to  be  found 
in  the  last  of  the  four  above  named,  W.  Shubeikeh 
(Leps.  Travels,  Berlin,  1845,  8.  1.  27  ff.)  [Wil- 
derness OF  THE  WANDERING.]  [H.  H.] 

ELIM'ELECH  0f?D^K,  'EAi/iAck),  a  man 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the  family  of  the 
Hezronites  and  the  kinsman  of  Boaz,  who  dwelt  in 
Bethlehem-Ephratah  in  the  days  of  the  Judges.  In 
consequence  of  a  great  dearth  in  the  land  he  went 
with  his  wife  Naomi,  and  his  two  sons,  Mahlon 
and  Cbilion,  to  dwell  in  Moab,  where  he  and  his 
sons  died  without  posterity.  Naomi  returned  to 
Bethlehem  with  Ruth,  her  daughter-in-law,  whose 
marriage  with  Boaz,  "  a  mighty  man  of  wealth,  of 
the  family  of  Elimelech,"  "  her  husband's  kinsman," 
forms  the  subject  of  the  book  of  Ruth.  (Ruth  i. 
2,  3,  ii.  1,  3,  iv.  3,  9.)  [A.  C.  H.] 

ELIOE'NAI  C3#^tjt;  ,EAi«njrol ;  Alex.'EAi- 
mvat  and  — nl).  1.  Head  of  one  of  the  families  of 
the  sons  of  Becher,  the  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr. 
vii.  8). 

2.  Head  of  a  family  of  the  Simeonites  (1  Chr. 
iv.  36). 

3.  (accur.EuuoEHAi,  yjjinyN).  Seventh  son 
of  Meshelemiah,  the  son  of  Kore,  of  the  sons  of 
Asaph,  a  Korhite  Levite,  and  one  of  the  doorkeepers 
of  the  "  house  of  Jehovah  "  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  3).  It 
appears  from  ver.  14  that  the  lot  fell  to  Meshele- 
miah (Shelemiah)  to  have  the  east-gate ;  and  as  we 
learn  from  ver.  9  that  he  had  eighteen  strong  men 
of  his  sons  and  brethren  under  him,  we  may  con- 
clude that  all  his  sons  except  Zechariah  the  first- 

k  Beetzen  (.Seism,  1854,  Ui.  114-117)  traversed 
them  all,  and  reached  Howara  in  about  a  six  hoars' 
ride.  He  was  going  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
routes  of  Robinson  and  Stanley ;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  compare  his  notes  of  the  local  features,  caught  in 
the  inverse  order,  with  theirs. 


bom  (ver.  14)  served  with  him,  and  therefore  EU- 
oenai  likewise.  There  were  six  Levites  daily  on 
guard  at  the  east-gate,  whose  turn  would  therefore 
come  every  third  day. 

4.  Eldest  son  of  Neariah,  the  son  of  Shemaiah, 
1  Chr.  iii.  23,  24.  According  to  the  present  Heb. 
text  he  is  in  the  seventh  generation  from  Zerubbabel, 
or  about  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great ; 
but  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  She- 
maiah is  identical  with  Shimei  (ver.  19),  Zerub- 
babel's  brother.  (See  Geneal.  of  our  Lord,  107-109, 
and  ch.  vii.) 

5.  A  priest  of  the  sons  of  Pashur,  in  the  days  of 
Ezra,  one  of  those  who  had  married  foreign  wires, 
but  who,  at  Ezra's  instigation,  put  them  away 
with  the  children  bom  of  them,  and  offered  a  ram 
for  a  trespass  offering  (Ezr.  x.  22).  He  is  possibly 
the  same  as  is  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii.  41,  as  one  of 
the  priests  who  accompanied  Nehemiahr  with  trum- 
pets at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  He 
is  called  Elionas,  1  Esdr.  ix.  22. 

6.  0J$fl^>N).  An  Israelite,  of  the  sons  of  Zattu, 
who  had  also  married  a  strange  wife  (Ezr.  x.  27). 
From  the  position  of  Zattu  in  the  lists,  Ezr.  ii.  8; 
Neh.  vii.  13,  x.  14,  it  was  probably  a  family  of 
high  rank.  Euoenai  is  corrupted  to  Eli  a  das, 
1  Esdr.  ix.  28.  [A.  C.  H.] 

ELIONAS.    1.  {•EKmvaU,  Alex.  'EAwrds ; 

Vulg.  omits),  1  Esd.  ix.  22.  [Euoenai.] 

2.  ('EMvvds;  Noneas),  1  Esd.  ix.  32.  [Eu- 

EZEB.] 

EL'IPHAL  'E\<pdT,  Alex.  "EAi- 

<pai\  ;  Eliphal),  son  of'  Ur ;  one  of  the  members 
of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  35).  In  the  parallel 
list  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  the  name  is  given  Eliphelet, 
and  the  names  in  connexion  with  it  are  much 
altered.  [Un.] 

ELIPH'ALAT  0E*i«*i\dV;  Eliphalach),  1 
EsJ.  ix.  33.  [Eliphelet.] 

ELIPH'ALET  (o!?S^N ;  'EAiaWfl,  and  'EXi- 
<t>a*J ;  Eliphaleth).  f/The^astof  the  thirteen  sons 
bom  to  Ltavid,  by  his  wives,  after  his  establish- 
ment in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  16 ;  1  Chr.  xiv.  7). 
Elsewhere,  when  it  does  not  occur  at  a  pause,  the 
name  is  given  with  the  shorter  vowel — Eliphelet 
(1  Chr.  iii.  8).  Equivalent  to  Eliphalet  are  the 
names  Elpalet  and  Phaltiel. 

2.  1  Esdr.  viii.  39.    [Eliphelet,  5.] 

ELIPHAZ  (tS^K ;  'E\t<pds ;  Eliphaz).  1. 
The  son  of  Esau  and  Adah,  and  father  of  Teman 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  4;  1  Chr.  i.  35,  36). 

2.  The  chief  of  the  "  three  friends  "  of  Job.  He 
is  called  "  the  Temanite ;"  hence  it  is  naturally 
inferred  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  Teman  (the 
son  of  the  first  Eliphaz),  from  whom  a  portion  of 
Arabia  Petraea  took  its  name,  and  whose  name  is 
used  as  a  poetical  parallel  to  Edom  in  Jer.  xlix. 
20.  On  him  falls  the  main  burden  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  God's  retribution  in  this  world  is  perfect 
and  certain,  and  that  consequently  suffering  must 

•  Seetsen  alleges  that  the  scanty  quantity  of  the 
water  at  Howara  is  against  this  identity, — a  weak 
reason,  for  the  water  supply  of  these  regions  is  highly 
variable.  He  also  rejects  Ghurundel  as  the  site  of 
Elim  (Ui.  117). 
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be  a  proof  of  previous  sin  (Job  ir.  v.  xv.  ixii.). 
Uis  words  are  distinguished  from  those  of  Bildad 
and  Zophar  by  greater  calmness  and  elaboration, 
and  in  the  first  instance  by  greater  gentleness 
towards  Job,  although  he  ventures  afterwards,  ap- 
parently from  conjecture,  to  impute  to  him  special 
sins.  The  great  truth  brought  out  by  him  is  the 
unapproachable  majesty  and  purity  of  God  (ir.  12-21, 
iv.  12-16).  [Job,  Book  of.]  But  still,  with  the 
other  two  friends,  he  is  condemned  for  having,  in  de- 
fence of  God's  providence,  spoken  of  Him  "  the  thing 
that  was  not  right,"  t.  e .  by  refusing  to  recognise  the 
facts  of  human  life,  and  by  contenting  himself  with 
an  imperfect  retribution  as  worthy  to  set  forth  the 
righteousness  of  God.  On  sacrifice  and  the  inter- 
cession of  Job  all  three  are  pardoned.       [A.  B.] 

ELIPH'ELEH  (*n^B'S«,  i.e.  Eliphelehu; 
'ZAupevi,  'EKupaAoi,  Alex.  'EXiif>aA<£;  Eliphalu), 
a  Merarite  Itevite ;  one  of  the  gatekeepers  (D^Vil?, 
A.  V.  "  porters")  appointed  by  David  to  play  on 
the  harp  "  on  the  Sheminith "  on  the  occasion  of 
bringing  up  the  Ark  to  the  city  of  David  (1  Chr. 
it.  18,  21). 

ELIPH'ELET  (dW>N  ;  'EX(^o\*t  ;  EK- 
phaleth,  Eliphelet).     ''  v  '  "* 

1.  ('EAj^oX^fl,  Alex.  'EAupoAeV).  The  name  of 
a  sou  of  David,  one  of  the  children  bora  to  him,  by 
his  wives,  after  his  establishment  in  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  iii.  6).  In  the  list  in  2  Sam.  v.  15,  16, 
this  name  and  another  are  omitted ;  while  in  an- 
other list  in  1  Chr.  xiv.  5,  6,  it  is  given  as  El- 
PALET. 

2.  ('EAupaki),  another  son  of  David,  belonging 
also  to  the  Jerusalem  family,  and  apparently  the 
last  of  his  sons  (1  Chr.  iii.  8).  In  the  other  list, 
occurring  at  the  pause,  the  vowel  is  lengthened  and 
the  name  becomes  Eliphalet. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  there  were  not  two 
sons  of  this  name;  but  that,  like  Nogah,  one  is 
merely  a  transcriber's  repetition.  The  two  are  cer- 
tainly omitted  in  Samuel,  but  on  the  other  hand 
they  are  inserted  in  two  separate  lists  in  Chro- 
nicles, and  in  both  cases  the  number  of  sons  is 
summed  up  at  the  close  of  the  list. 

3.  (*A\i^oAe'T),  son  of  Ahasbai,  son  of  the 
Maachathite.  One  of  the  thirty  warriors  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34).  In  the  list  in  1  Chr.  xi. 
the  name  is  abbreviated  into  Eliphal. 

4.  Son  of  Eshek,  a  descendant  of  king  Saul 
through  Jonathan  (1  Chr.  viii.  39). 

5.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Bene-Adonikam, 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii. 
13).    [Eliphalet,  2.] 

6.  A  man  of  the  Bene-Hashum  in  the  time  of 
Ezra  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife  and  had  to 
relinquish  her  (Ezr.  i.  33).  [Eltpiialat.] 

ELIS'ABETH  ('EKuriPtr,  Luke  i.  5  ff.),  the 
wife  of  Zacharias  and  mother  of  John  the  Baptist. 
She  was  herself  of  the  priestly  family,  4k  r&r 
Bvyaripm/  'AapSv,  and  a  relation  (avyyt rf\ j,  Luke 
i.  36)  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord.  [Marv,  1.]  She 

•  The  story  in  the  Chron.  Paichatt  and  Epiphanius 
is  that  when  Eliaha  first  saw  the  light  the  golden  calf 
at  Gilgal  roared,  so  load  as  to  be  heard  at  Jerusalem, 
"  He  shall  destroy  their  graven  and  their  molten 
images"  (Fabrkius,  1071). 

b  So  our  translation,  and  so  the  latest  Jewish  ren- 
dering (Zunz).  Other  versions  interpret  the  passage 
differently. 


is  described  as  a  person  of  great  piety,  and  was  the 
first  to  greet  Mary,  on  her  coming  to  visit  her,  as 
the  mother  of  her  Lord  (Luke  i.  42  ff.).   [H.  A.] 

ELISEUS  {•Zkurmi;  K.  T.  Rec  Text  with 
BC,  'EAuro-oiav;  Lachm.  with  AD,  'EKuralov  ; 
Eliaeus,  but  in  Cod.  Amiat.  IMuaeui) :  the  form 
in  which  the  name  Elisha  appears  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Apocrypha  and  the  N.  T.  (Ecchut.  xlviii.  12 ; 
Luke  iv.  27). 

ELI'SHA(VB"^K;  'EXio-oi*";  Alei.'EAuroW; 
Joseph.  'E\t(T<raios ;  Elisaem),  son  of  Shaphat  of 
Abel-meholah.*  The  attendant  and  disciple  (xal 
fiaBririis  ital  tiiitovos,  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  13,  §7)  of 
Elijah,  and  subsequently  his  successor  as  prophet 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

The  earliest  mention  of  his  name  is  in  the  com- 
mand to  Elijah  in  the  cave  at  Horeb  (1  K.  xix.  16, 
17).  But  our  first  introduction  to  the  future  pro- 
phet is  in  the  fields  of  his  native  place.  Abel- 
meholah — the  "  meadow  of  the  dance" — was  pro- 
bably in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and,  as  its  name 
would  seem  to  indicate,  in  a  moist  or  watered  situ- 
ation. [Abel.]  Elijah,  on  his  way  from  Sinai  to 
Damascus  by  the  Jordan  valley,  lights  on  his  suc- 
cessor engaged  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  twelve 
yoke  before  him,  i.  e.  either  twelve  ploughs  at  work 
in  other  parts  of  the  field,  or  more  probably  twelve 
"  yokes'  of  land  already  ploughed,  and  he  himself 
engaged  on  the  last.  To  cross  to  him,  to  throw 
over  his  shoulders  the  rough  mantle— a  token  at 
once  of  investiture  with  the  prophet's  office,  and  of 
adoption  as  a  son — was  to  Elijah  but  the  work  of 
an  instant,  and  the  prophet  strode  on  as  if  what  he 
had  done  were  nothing  k — "  Go  back  again,  for  what 
have  I  done  unto  thee  ?" 

So  sudden  and  weighty  a  call,  involving  the 
relinquishment  of  a  position  so  substantial,  and 
family  ties  so  dear,  might  well  have  caused  hesita- 
tion. But  the  parley  was  only  momentary.  To 
use  a  figure  which  we  may  almost  believe  to  have 
been  suggested  by  this  very  occurrence,  Elisha  was 
not  a  man  who,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
was  likely  to  look  back he  delayed  merely  to  give 
the  farewell  kiss  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  pre- 
side at  a  parting  feast  with  his  people,  and  then 
followed  the  great  prophet  on  his  northward  road 
to  become  to  him  what  in  the  earlier  times  of  his 
nation  Joshua  d  had  been  to  Moses. 

Of  the  nature  of  this  connexion  we  know  hardly 
anything.  "  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  who  poured 
water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah,"  is  all  that  is  told  us. 
The  characters  of  the  two  men  were  thorouglily  dis- 
similar, but  how  far  the  lion-like  daring  and  courage 
of  the  one  had  infused  itself  into  the  other,  we  can 
judge  from  the  few  occasions  on  which  it  blazed 
forth,  while  every  line  of  the  narrative  of  Elijah's 
last  hours  on  earth  bears  evidence  how  deep  was 
the  personal  affection  which  the  stern,  rough,  re- 
served master  had  engendered  in  his  gentle  and 
pliant  disciple. 

Seven  or  eight  years  must  have  passed  between 
the  call  of  Elisha  and  the  removal  of  his  master, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  we  hear  nothing 

*  According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  13,  §7)  he  began 
to  prophesy  immediately. 

*  The  word  }nn"l8'?  (A.V.  "ministered  to  him") 
is  the  same  that  is  employed  of  Joshua.  Gebaai's 
relation  to  Elisha,  except  once,  is  designated  by  a 
different  word,  "IJ?J  =  "  lad  "  or  "  youth." 
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of  him.  Bat  when  that  period  had  elapsed  he  re- 
appears, to  become  the  most  prominent  figure  in 
the  history  of  his  country  during  the  rest  of  his 
long  life.    In  almost  every  respect  Elisha  presents 

7  the  most  complete  contrast  to  Elijah.  The  copious 
collection  of  his  sayings  and  doings  which  are 
preserved  in  the  3rd  to  the  9th  chapter  of  the 
2nd  book  of  Kings,  though  in  many  respects  defi- 
cient in  that  remarkable  vividness  which  we  have 
noticed  in  the  records  of  Elijah,  is  yet  full  of 
testimonies  to  this  contrast.  Elijah  was  a  true 
Bedouin  child  of  the  desert.  The  clefts  of  the 
Cherith,  the  wild  shrubs  of  the  desert,  the  cave  at 
Horeb,  the  top  of  Carmel,  were  his  haunts  and  his 
resting-places.  If  he  enters  a  city,  it  is  only  to 
deliver  his  message  of  fire  and  be  gone.  Elisha,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  civilised  man,  an  inhabitant  of 
cities.  He  passed  from  the  translation  of  his  master 
to  dwell  (365*,  A.  V.  "tarry")  at  Jericho  (2  K. 
ii.  18);  from  thence  he  "returned"  to  Samaria 
(ver.  25).  At  Samaria  (v.  3,  vi.  32,  comp.  ver.  24) 
and  at  Do  than  (vi.  14)  he  seems  regularly  to  have 
resided  in  a  house  (v.  9,  24,  vi.  32,  xiii.  17)  with 
"doors"  and  "  windows,"  in  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  with  the  elders 
(vi.  32),  with  the  lady  of  Shunem,  the  general  of 
Damascus,  the  king  of  Israel.  Over  the  king  and  the 
"  captain  of  the  host "  he  seems  to  have  possessed 
some  special  influence,  capable  of  being  turned  to 
material  advantage  if  desired  (2  K.  iv.  13).  And 
as  with  his  manners  so  with  his  appearance.  The 
touches  of  the  narrative  are  very  slight,  but  we  can 
gather  that  his  dress  was  the  ordinary  garment  of  an 
Israelite,  the  beged,  probably  similar  in  form  to  the 
long  abbeyeh  of  the  modern  Syrians  (2  K.  ii.  12), 
that  his  hair  was  worn  trimmed  behind,  in  contrast 
to  the  disordered  locks  of  Elijah  (ii.  23,  as  explained 
below),  and  that  he  used  a  walking-staff  (iv.  29) 
of  the  kind  ordinarily  carried  by  grave  or  aged 
citizens  (Zech.  viii.  4).  What  use  he  made  of  the 
rough  mantle  of  Elijah,  which  came  into  his  pos- 
session at  their  parting,  does  not  anywhere  appear, 
but  there  is  no  hint  of  his  ever  having  worn  it. 

If  from  these  external  peculiarities  we  turn  to 
the  internal  characteristics  of  the  two,  aud  to  the 
results  which  they  produced  on  their  contemporaries, 
the  differences  which  they  present  ore  highly  in- 
structive. Elijah  was  emphatically  a  destroyer. 
His  mission  was  to  slay  and  to  demolish  whatever 
opposed  or  interfered  with  the  rights  of  Jehovah, 
the  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  nation  had  adopted  a  god 
of  power  and  force,  and  they  were  shown  that  he 
was  feebleness  itself  compared  with  the  God  whom 
they  hod  forsaken.    But  after  Elijah  the  destroyer 

1  comes  Elisha  the  healer.  "  There  shall  not  be  dew 
nor  rain  these  years"  is  the  proclamation  of  the 
one.  "  There  shall  not  be  from  thence  any  dearth 
or  barren  land  "  is  the  first  miracle  of  the  other. 
What  may  have  been  the  disposition  of  Elijah  when 
not  engaged  in  the  actual  service  of  his  mission  we 
have  unhappily  no  means  of  knowing.    Like  most 

*  The  ordinary  meaning  put  upon  this  phrase  (see, 
for  example,  J.  H.  Newman,  Subj.  of  the  Day,  p.  191)  is 
that  Elisha  possessed  double  the  power  of  Elijah.  This, 
though  sanctioned  by  the  renderings  of  the  Vulgate 
and  Luther,  and  adopted  by  a  long  series  of  commen- 
tators from  8.  Ephraem  Syrus  to  Pastor  Krummacher, 
would  appear  not  to  be  the  real  force  of  the  words. 

D'OB'  'B,  literally  "  a  mouth  of  two " — a  double 

mouthful — is  the  phrase  employed  in  Deut.  xxi.  17 
to  denote  the  amount  of  a  father's  goods  which  were 


men  of  strong  stern  chaiacter,  he  had  probably 
affections  no  less  strong.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  that  he  was  accustomed  to  the  practice  of 
that  beneficence  which  is  so  strikingly  characteristic 
of  Elisha,  and  which  comes  out  at  almost  every  step 
of  his  career.  Still  more  impossible  is  it  to  con- 
ceive him  exercising  the  tolerance  towards  the  per- 
son and  the  religion  of  foreigners  for  which  Elisha  in 
remarkable, — in  communication,  for  example,  with 
Naaman  or  Hazael ;  in  the  one  case  calming  with 
a  word  of  peace  the  scruples  of  the  new  proselyte, 
anxious  to  reconcile  the  due  homage  to  Rimmon 
with  his  allegiance  to  Jehovah ;  in  the  other 
case  contemplating  with  tears,  but  (till  with 
tears  only,  the  evil  which  the  future  king  of 
Syria  was  to  bring  on  his  country.  That  Baal- 
worship  was  prevalent  in  Israel  even  after  the 
efforts  of  Elijah,  and  that  Somalia  was  its  chief 
seat,  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  narrative  of  Jehu 
to  assure  us  (2  K.  x.  18-27),  but  yet  not  one  act 
or  word  in  disapproval  of  it-  is  recorded  of  Elisha. 
True,  he  could  be  as  zealous  in  his  feelings  and  as 
cutting  in  his  words  as  Elijah.  "  What  have  I  to 
do  with  thee?"  says  he  to  the  son  of  Ahob— "this 
son  of  a  murderer, '  as  on  another  occasion  he  called 
him — "  What  hare  I  to  do  with  thee?  get  thee  to 
the  prophets  of  thy  father  and  to  the  prophets  of 
thy  mother.  As  the  Lord  of  hast*  liveth  before 
whom  I  stand" — the  very  formula  of  Elijah — 
"  surely  were  it  not  that  I  regard  the  presence  of 
Jehoshapbat  king  of  Judah  I  would  not  look  toward 
thee  nor  see  thee '."  But  after  this  expression  of 
wrath  he  allows  himself  to  be  calmed  by  the  music 
of  the  minstrel,  and  ends  by  giving  the  three  kings 
the  counsel  which  frees  them  from  their  difficulty. 
So  also  he  smites  the  host  of  the  Syrians  with 
blindness,  but  it  is  merely  for  a  temporary  purpose ; 
and  the  adventure  concludes  by  his  preparing  great 
provision  for  them,  and  sending  these  enemies  of 
Israel  and  worshippers  of  false  gods  back  unharmed 
to  their  master. 

In  considering  these  differences  the  fact  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that,  notwithstanding  their  greater 
extent  and  greater  detail,  the  notices  of  Elisha  really 
convey  a  much  more  imperfect  idea  of  the  man  than 
those  of  Elijah.  The  prophets  of  the  nation  of  Israel 
— both  the  predecessors  of  Elisha,  like  Samuel  and 
Elijah,  and  his  successors,  like  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
— are  represented  to  us  as  preachers  of  righteousness, 
or  champions  of  Jehovah  against  f-'se  gods,  or 
judges  and  deliverers  of  their  country,  or  counsellors 
of  their  sovereign  in  times  of  peril  and  difficulty. 
Their  miracles  and  wonderful  acts  are  introduced  as 
means  towards  these  ends,  and  are  kept  in  the  most 
complete  subordination  thereto.  But  with  Elisha, 
as  he  is  pictured  in  these  narratives,  the  case  is 
completely  reversed.  With  him  the  miracles  are 
everything,  the  prophet's  work  nothing.  The  man 
who  was  for  years  the  intimate  companion  of  Elijah, 
on  whom  Elijah's  mantle  descended,  and  who  was 
gifted  with  a  double  portion  of  his  spirit,*  appears 

the  right  and  token  of  a  firstborn  son.  Thus  the  gilt 
of  the  "  double  portion "  of  Elijah's  spirit  was  but 
the  legitimate  conclusion  of  the  act  of  adoption  which 
began  with  the  casting  of  the  mantle  at  Abel-meholab 
years  before.  This  explanation  is  given  by  Grotius 
and  others.  (See  Keil  ad  loe.)  Ewald  (Ouch.  lit. 
507)  gives  it  as  nur  Zweidrittel,  und  aueh  diuckaum 
— two-thirds,  and  hardly  that.  For  a  curious  calcu- 
lation by  S.  Peter  Domianus,  that  Elijah  performed 
12  miracles  and  Elisha  24,  see  the  Acta  Sanctorum, 
July  20. 
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in  these  records  chiefly  as  a  worker  of  prodigies,  a 
predicter  of  future  events,  a  revealer  of  secrets,  and 
things  happening  out  of  sight  or  at  a  distance. 

j  The  working  of  wonders  seems  to  be  a  natural  ac- 
companiment of  false  religions,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  Baal-worship  of  Samaria  and  Jezreel  was 
not  free  from  such  arts.  The  story  of  1  K.  xxii. 
shows  that  even  before  Klisha's  time  the  prophets 
had  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  diviners,  and  were 

*  consulted,  not  on  questions  of  truth  and  justice,  nor 
even  as  depositaries  of  the  purposes  and  will  of  the 
Deity,  but  as  able  to  foretell  how  an  adventure  or 
n  project  was  likely  to  turn  out,  whether  it  might 
he  embarked  in  without  personal  danger  or  loss. 
But  if  this  degradation  is  inherent  in  false  worship, 
it  is  no  less  a  principle  in  true  religion  to  accom- 
modate itself  «to  a  state  of  things  already  existing, 
and  out  of  the  forms  of  the  alien  or  the  false  to 

7  produce  the  power  of  the  true.'  And  thus  Elisha 
appears  to  hare  fallen  in  with  the  habits  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  lie  wrought,  without  reward 
and  without  ceremonial,  the  cures  and  restorations 
for  which  the  soothsayers  of  Baalzebub  at  Kkron 
were  consulted  in  vain:  he  warned  his  sovereign 
of  dangers  from  the  Syrians  which  the  whole  four 
hundred  of  his  prophets  had  not  succeeded  in  pre- 
dicting to  Ahab,  and  thus  in  one  sense  we  may  say 
that  no  less  signally  than  Klijah  he  vanquished  the 
false  gods  on  their  own  field.  But  still  even  with 
this  allowance  it  is  difficult 'to  help  believing  that 
the  anecdotes  of  his  life  (if  the  word  may  be  per- 
mitted, for  we  cannot  be  said  to  possess  his  bio- 
graphy) were  thrown  into  their  present  shape  at 
a  later  period,  when  the  idea  of  a  prophet  had  been 

t  lowered  from  its  ancient  elevation  to  the  level  of  a 
mere  worker  of  wonders.  A  biographer  who  held  this 
lower  idea  of  a  prophet's  function  would  regard  the 
higher  duties  above  alluded  to  as  comparatively 
unworthy  of  notice,  and  would  omit  all  mention 
of  them  accordingly.  In  the  eulogium  of  Elisha 
contained  in  the  catalogue  of  worthies  of  Ecclus. 
xlviii.  12-14 — the  only  later  mention  of  him  save 
the  passing  allusion  of  Luke  iv.  27 — this  view  is 
more  strongly  brought  out  than  in  the  earlier  nar- 
rative : — "  Whilst  he  lived,  he  was  not  moved  by 
the  presence  of  any  prince,  neither  could  any  bring 
him  into  subjection.  No  word  could  overcome  him, 
aud  after  his  death  his  body  prophesied.  He  did 
wonders  in  his  life,  and  at  his  death  were  his  works 
marvellous." 

But  there  are  other  considerations  from  which 
the  incompleteness  of  these  records  of  Elisha  may 
be  inferred : — (1.)  The  absence  of  marks  by  which 
to  determine  the  dates  of  the  various  occurrences. 
The  "king  of  Israel"  is  continually  mentioned, 
but  we  are  left  to  infer  what  king  is  intended 
(2  K.  v.  5,  6,  7,  &c,  vi.  8,  9,  21,  26,  vii.  2,  viii. 
3,  5,  6,  Sic).  This  is  the  case  even  in  the  story 
of  the  important  events  of  Naaman's  cure,  and  the 
capture  of  the  Syrian  host  at  Dothan.  The  only 
exceptions  are  iii.  12  (comp.  6),  and  the  narrative 

'  See  Stanley's  Canterbury  Srrmons,  p.  820. 
*  The  figures  given  above  are  arrived  at  as 
tVUows  :— 

Ahab's  reign  after  Elisha's  call,  say    4  years. 


Ahaiiah's  do   2  ,, 

Joram's  do.    12  „ 

Jehu's  do.       ,   28  „ 

Jeboahas'ft  do.    17  „ 


Joash,  before  Klisha's  death,  say  . .    2  „ 
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of  the  visit  of  Jehoash  (xiii.  14,  &c.),  but  Una 
latter  story  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  disarrangement 
of  these  records,  occurring  as  it  does  after  the  men- 
tion of  the  death  of  Jehoash  (ver.  13),  and  being 
followed  by  an  account  of  occurrences  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoahaz  his  father  (ver.  22,  23).  (2.)  The 
absence  of  chronological  sequence  in  the  narratives. 
The  story  of  the  Shunammite  embraces  a  lengthened 
period,  from  before  the  birth  of  the  child  till  he  was 
some  years  old.  Gehozi's  familiar  communication  with 
the  king,  and  therefore  the  story  which  precedes  it 
(viii.  1,  2),  must  have  occurred  before  he  was  struck 
with  leprosy,  though  placed  long  after  the  relation 
of  that  event  (v.  27).  (3.)  The  different  stories 
ore  not  connected  by  the  form  of  words  usually 
employed  in  the  consecutive  narrative  of  these 
books.  (See  Keil,  Kings,  348,  where  other  indi- 
cations will  be  found.) 

With  this  preface  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
the  several  occurrences  preserved  to  us  in  the  life 
of  the  prophet. 

The  call  of.  Elisha  seems  to  have  taken  place 
about  four  years  before  the  death  of  Ahab.  He 
died  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  the  grandson  of  Jehu. 
This  embraces  a  period  of  not  less  than  65  years,  - 
for  certainly  55  of  which  he  held  the  office  of 
"prophet  in  Israel"  (2  K.  v.  8).t 

1.  After  the  departure  of  his  master,  Elisha  re- 
turned to  dwell11  at  Jericho  (2  K.  ii.  18).  The 
town  had  been  lately  rebuilt  (1  K.  xvi.  34),  and 
was  the  residence  of  a  body  of  the  "  sons  of  the 
prophets  "  (2  K.  ii.  5, 15).  No  one  who  has  visited 
the  site  of  Jericho  can  forget  how  prominent  a 
feature  in  the  scene  are  the  two  perennial  springs 
which,  rising  at  the  base  of  the  steep  hills  of  Qua- 
rantania  behind  the  town,  send  their  streams  across 
the  plain  towards  the  Jordan,  scattering,  even  at 
the  hottest  season,  the  richest  and  most  grateful 
vegetation  over  what  would  otherwise  be  a  bare 
tract  of  sandy  soil.  At  the  time  in  question  part 
at  least  of  this  charm  was  wanting.  One  of  the 
springs  was  noxious — had  some  properties  which 
rendered  it  unfit  for  drinking,  and  also  prejudicial 
to  the  land  (ii.  19,  D'jnsbod,  A.  V.  «  naught "). 
At  the  request  of  the  men  of  Jericho  Elisha  - 
remedied  this  evil.  He  took  salt  in  a  new  vessel, 
and  cast  it  into  the  water  at  its  source  in  the  name 
of  Jehovah.  From  the  time  of  Josephus  ( B.  J.  iv. 
8,  §3)  to  the  present  (Saewulf,  Mod.  Trav.  17; 
Slandeville;  Maundrell;  Rob.  i.  554,  5),  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  cure  has  been  attached  to  the  large  spring 
N.W.  of  the  present  town,  and  which  now  bears, 
probably  in  reference  to  some  later  event,  the  name 
of  Ain  es-SiUtan.' 

2.  We  next  meet  with  Elisha  at  Bethel,  in 
the  heart  of  the  country,  on  his  way  from  Jericho 
to  Mount  Carmel  (2  K.  ii.  23).  His  last  visit 
had  been  made  in  company  with  Elijah  on  their 
road  down  to  the  Jordan  (ii.  2).  Sons  of  the 
prophets  resided  there,  but  still  it  was  the  seat  of 


Out  of  the  above  Elijah  lived  probably  8  years ;  the 
4  of  Ahab,  the  2  of  Ahasiah,  and  say  3  of  Joram  : 
which  leaves  56  years  from  the  ascent  of  Elijah  to  the 
death  or  Elisha. 

k  Hebr.  3B"  i  A.  V.  generally  "  dwelt,"  but  here 
"  tarried."   "  T 

'  This,  or  Ain  Hajla,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
is  probably  the  spring  intended  by  8cott  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  the  Talisman,  under  the  name  of  the  '*  Dia- 
moud  of  the  Desert."  But  his  knowledge  of  the  topo- 
graphy is  evidently  most  imperfect. 
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the  calf-worship,  and  therefore  a  prophet  of  Jehovah 
might  expect  to  meet  with  insult,  especially  if  not 
so  well  known  and  so  formidable  as  Elijah.  The 
road  to  the  town  winds  up  the  detile  of  the  Wudy 
Sutceinit,  under  the  hill  which  still  bears  what  in 
all  probability  are  the  ruins  of  Ai,  and  which,  even 
now  retaining  some  trees,  was  at  that  date  shaded 
by  a  forest,  thick,  and  the  haunt  of  savage  animaU.k 
r  Here  the  boys  of  the  town  were  clustered,  waiting, 
as  they  still  wait  at  the  entrance  of  the  villages  of 
Palestine,  for  the  chance  passer-by.  In  the  short- 
trimmed  locks  of  Elisha,  how  were  they  to  recog- 
nise the  successor  of  the  prophet,  with  whose  shaggy 
hair  streaming  over  his  shoulders  they  were  all 
familiar?  So  with  the  license  of  the  Eastern 
children  they  scoff  at  the  new  comer  as  he  walks 
by — "Go  up,m  roundhead!  go  up,  roundhead  1" 
For  once  Elisha  assumed  the  sternness  of  his  master. 
He  turned  upon  them  and  cursed  them  in  the  name 
of  Jehovah,  and  we  all  know  the  catastrophe  which 
followed.  The  destruction  of  these  children  has 
been  always  felt  to  be  a  difficulty.  It  is  so  entirely 
different  from  anything  elsewhere  recorded  of  Elisha 
— the  one  exception  of  severity  in  a  lite  of  mildness 
aud  beneficence — that  it  is  perhaps  allowable  to  con- 
clude that  some  circumstances  have  been  omitted 
in  the  narrative,  or  that  some  expression  has  lost 
its  special  force,  which  would  have  explained  and 
justified  the  apparent  disproportion  of  the  punish- 
ment to  the  ofience. 

3.  Elisha  extricates  Jehoram  king  of  Israel,  and 
the  kings  of  Judah  and  Edom,  from  their  difficulty 
in  the  campaign  against  Moab,  arising  from  want 
of  water  (iii.  4-27).  The  revolt  of  Moab  occurred 
very  shortly  after  the  death  of  Ahab  (iii.  5,  comp. 
i.  1),  and  the  campaign  followed  immediately — "  the 
same  day  "  (iii.  6  ;  A.  V.  "  time  ").  The  prophet 
was  with  the  army ;  according  to  Josephus  (Ant. 
ix.  3,  §1),  he  "  happened  to  be  in  a  tent  (*r»x« 
KaTt<rKT)va<ric<is)  outside  the  camp  of  Israel." 
J  oram  he  refuses  to  hear  except  out  of  respect  for 
Jehoshaphat  the  servant  of  the  true  God ;  but  a 
minstrel  is  brought,  and  at  the  sound  of  music  the 
hand  of  Jehovah  comes  upon  him,  and  be  predicts 
a  fall  of  rain,  and  advises  a  mode  of  procedure  in 
connexion  therewith  which  results  in  the  complete 
discomfiture  of  Moab.  This  incident  probably  took 
place  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

4.  The  widow  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
— according  to  Josephus,  of  Obadiah,  the  steward  of 
Ahab— is  in  debt,  and  her  two  sons  are  about  to  be 
taken  from  her  and  sold  as  slaves.  She  has  no  pro- 
perty but  a  pot  of  oil.  This  Elisha  causes  (in  his 
absence,  iv.  5)  to  multiply,  until  the  widow  has 
tilled  with  it  all  the  vessels  which  she  could  borrow. 
No  invocation  of  Jehovah  is  mentioned,  nor  any 
place  or  date  of  the  miracle. 

5.  The  next  occurrence  is  at  Shunem  and  Mount 
Carmel  (iv.  8-37).  The  story  divides  itself  into 
two  parts,  separated  from  each  other  by  several 


*  The  "lion"  and  the  "bear"  are  mentioned  as 
not  uncommon  by  Amos  (v.  19),  who  resided  certainly 
for  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethel  (see 
vii.  10 ;  also  iv.  4 ;  v.  5,  6).  The  word  used  for  the 
"forest"  is  "IJP,  ya'ar,  implying  a  denser  growth 
than  chorah,  more  properly  a  "wood"  (Stanley, 
S.  St  P.  App.  §73). 

"  H^y,  "  go  op,"  can  hardly,  as  Abarbancl  would 
have  it,  be  a  scoff  at  the  recent  ascent  of  Elijah.  The 
word  rendered  above  by  "roundhead"  (flip)  is  a 


years,  (a.)  Elisha,  probably  on  his  way  between 
Carmel  and  the  Jordan  valley,  colls  accidentally  at 
Shunem,  now  Soiam,  a  village  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  Jebel  ed  Duky,  the  little  Hermon  of 
modern  travellers.  Here  he  is  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  a  woman  of  substance,  apparently  at  that 
time  ignorant  of  the  character  of  her  guest.  There 
is  no  occasion  here  to  quote  the  details  of  this 
charming  narrative,  or  the  manner  in  which,  as  a 
recompense  for  her  care  of  the  Prophet,  she  was 
saved  from  that  childless  condition  which  was 
esteemed  so  great  a  calamity  by  every  Jewish  wife, 
and  permitted  to  "  embrace  a  son." 

(6.)  An  interval  has  elapsed  of  several  years. 
The  boy  is  now  old  enough  to  accompany  his  father 
to  the  corn-field,  where  the  harvest  is  proceeding. 
The  fierce  rays  of  the  morning  sun  are  too  powerful 
for  him,  and  he  is  carried  home  to  his  mother  only 
to  die  at  noon.  She  says  nothing  of  their  loss  to 
her  husband,  but  depositing  her  child  on  the  bed 
of  the  man  of  God,  at  once  starts  in  quest  of  him 
to  Mount  Carmel.  The  distance  is  fifteen  or  six- 
teen miles,  at  least  four  hours'  ride ;  but  she  is 
mounted  on  the  best  ass  n  in  the  stable,  and  she  does 
not  slacken  rein.  Elisha  is  on  one  of  the  heights  of 
Carmel  commanding  the  road  to  Shunem,  and 
from  his  position  opposite  to  her  (T33D)  he  recog- 
nises in  the  distance  the  figure  o?  the  regular 
attendant  at  the  services  which  he  holds  here  at 
"  new  moon  and  sabbath "  (comp.  ver.  23).  He 
sends  Gchazi  down  to  meet  her,  and  inquire  the 
reason  of  her  unexpected  visit.  But  her  distress  is 
for  the  ear  of  the  master,  and  not  of  the  servant, 
and  she  presses  on  till  she  comes  up  to  the  place 
where  Elisha  himself  is  stationed,0  then  throwing 
herself  down  in  her  emotion  she  clasps  him  by  the 
feet.  Misinterpreting  this  action,  or  perhaps  with 
an  ascetic  feeling  of  the  unholiness  of  a  woman, 
Gehazi  attempts  to  thrust  her  away.  But  the 
prophet  is  too  profound  a  student  of  human  nature 
to  allow  this — "  Let  her  alone,  for  her  soul  is  vexed 
within  her,  and  Jehovah  hath,  hid  it  from  me,  and 
hath  not  told  me."  "  And  she  said  " — with  the 
enigmatical  form  of  Oriental  speech — "  did  I  desire 
a  son  of  my  lord?  did  I  not  say  do  not  deceive 
me  ?  "  No  explanation  is  needed  to  tell  Elisha  the 
exact  state  of  the  case.  The  heat  of  the  season  will 
allow  of  no  delay  in  taking  the  necessary  steps, 
and  Gehazi  is  at  once  despatched  to  run  back  to 
Shunem  with  the  utmost  speed.P  He  takes  the 
prophet's  walking-staff  in  his  hand  which  he  is  to 
lay  on  the  face  of  the  child.  The  mother  and 
Elisha  follow  in  haste.  Before  they  reach  the  vil- 
lage the  sun  of  that  long,  anxious,  summer  after- 
noon must  have  set  Gehazi  meets  them  on  the 
road,  but  he  has  no  reassuring  report  to  give,  the 
placing  of  the  staff  on  the  face  of  the  dead  boy  had 
called  forth  no  sign  of  life.  Then  Elisha  enters  the 
house,  goes  up  to  his  own  chamber,  "  and  he  shut 
the  door  on  them  twain,  and  prayed  unto  Jehovah." 


peculiar  Hebrew  term  for  shortness  of  hair  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  as  distinguished  from  D3J,  bald  in 
front ;  A.  V.  "  forehead-bald."  This  is  dne  to  Ewald 
(iii.  512). 

"  l^JlNn  =  "  the  she-ass."  She-asses  were,  and 
still  are,  most  esteemed  in  the  East. 

•  The  A.V.  in  iv.  27,  perversely  renders  "Win, 
"  the  mount,"  by  "  the  hill,"  thus  obscuring  the 
connexion  with  ver.  25,  "  Mount  Carmel." 

*  "  Gird  up  thy  loins  and  go." 
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It  was  what  Elijah  had  done  on  a  similar  occasion, 
and  in  this  and  his  subsequent  proceedings  Elisha 
was  probably  following  a  method  which  he  had 
heard  of  from  his  master.  The  child  is  restored  to 
life,  the  mother  is  called  in,  and  again  falls  at  the 
feet  of  the  prophet,  though  with  what  different 
emotions — "and  she  took  up  her  son  and  went 
out." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  to  fix  its  date 
with  reference  to  other  events.  We  here  first 
encounter  Gehazi  the  "  servant "  of  the  man  of 
God/1  It  must  of  course  have  occurred  before  the 
events  of  viii.  1-6,  and  therefore  before  the  cure 
of  Kaaman,  when  Gehazi  became  a  leper. 

6.  The  scene  now  changes  to  Gilgal,  apparently  at 
a  time  when  Elisha  was  residing  there  (iv.  38-41). 
The  sons  of  the  prophets  are  sitting  round  him.  It 
is  a  time  of  famine,  possibly  the  same  seven  years' 
scarcity  which  is  mentioned  in  viii.  1, 2,  and  during 
which' the  Shunammite  woman  of  the  preceding 
story  migrated  to  the  Philistine  country.  The  food 
of  the  party  must  consist  of  any  herbs  that  can  be 
found.  The  great  caldron  is  put  on  at  the  com- 
mand of  Elisha,  and  one  of  the  company  brings  bis 
blanket  (U3 ;  not  "lap"  as  in  A.  V.)  full  of  such 

wild  vegetables  as  he  has  collected,  and  empties  it 
into  the  pottage.  But  no  sooner  have  they  begun 
their  meal  than  the  taste  betrays  the  presence  of 
some  noxious  herb,'  and  they  cry  out,  "  there  is 
deuth  in  the  pot,  oh  man  of  God ! "  In  this  case 
the  cure  was  effected  by  meal  which  Elisha  cast  into 
the  stew,  in  the  caldron.  Here  again  there  is  no 
invocation  of  the  name  of  Jehovah. 

7.  (iv.  42-44).  This  in  all  probability  belongs 
to  the  same  time,  and  also  to  the  same  place  as 
the  preceding.  A  man  from  Baal-ehalisha  brings 
the  man  of  God  a  present  of  the  first-fruits,  which 
under  the  law  (Num.  xviii.  8, 12,  Deut,  xviii.  3, 4) 
were  the  perquisite  of  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary 
— 20  loaves  of  the  new  barley,  and  some  delicacy, 
the  exact  nature  of  which  is  disputed,  but  which 
seems  most  likely  to  have  been  roasted  ears  of  com 
not  fully  ripe,*  brought  with  care  in  a  sack  or  bag.' 
This  moderate  provision  is  by  the  word  of  Jehovah 
rendered  more  than  sufficient  for  a  hundred  men. 

This  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  Elisha  is 
the  first  to  anticipate  in  some  measure  the  miracles 
of  Christ. 

The  mention  of  Baal*shalisha  gives  great  support 
to  the  supposition  that  the  Gilgal  mentioned  here 
(ver.  38)  as  being  frequented  by  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,  and  therefore  the  same  place  with  that 
in  ii.  1,  was  not  that  near  Jericho ;  since  Baal- 
slialisha  or  Beth-shalisha  is  filed  by  Eusebius  at 


'  lJHi  «'•  «•  the  lad  or  youth,  a  totally  different 
term  to  that  by  which  the  relation  of  Elisha  to  Elijah 
is  designated— see  above ;  though  the  latter  is  also 
occasionally  applied  to  Gehazi. 

'  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  nature  of  this  herb 
see  the  article  "  Pakyoth  "  by  the  late  Dr.  Forbes  Royle 
in  Kitto't  Cyclop.  One  kind  of  small  gourd  has  re- 
ceived the  name  Cueumlt  prophttarum  in  allusion  to 
this  circumstance  ;  but  Dr.  R.  inclines  to  favour 
C.  mloeynthu,  the  colocynth,  or  Womordica  elalerium, 
the  squirting  cucumber.    This  is  surely  impossible. 

•  The  Hebrew  expression  ^D13  seems  to  be  ellip- 
tical for  '3  BH3  (Lev.  U.  14;' A.  V.  "green  ears  of 
corn").  The  same  ellipsis  occurs  in  Lev.  xxiii.  14 
(A.V.  "greenears").  The  old  Hebrew  intri  pretation 
is  "tender  and  fresh  ears."    Gcscnius  (Tl«s.  713) 


fifteen  Roman  miles  north  of  Lydda,  the  very  posi- 
tion in  which  we  still  find  the  name  of  Gilgal 
lingering  as  Jiljilieh.  [Gn/fAL.] 

8.  The  simple  records  of  these  domestic  incidents 
amongst  the  eons. of  the  prophets  are  now  inter- 
rupted by  an  occurrence  of  a  more  important  cha- 
racter (v.  1-27). 

The  chief  captain  of  the  army  of  Syria,  to  whom 
his  country  was  indebted  for  some  signal  success," 
was  afflicted  with  leprosy,  and  that  in  its  most 
malignant  form,  the  white  variety  (v.  27).  In 
Israel  this  would  have  disqualified  him  from  all 
employment  and  all  intercourse  (2  K.  xv.  5;  2 
Chr.  xxvi.  20,  21).  But  in  Syria  no  such  practice 
appears  to  have  prevailed;  Naaman  was  still  a 
"  great  man  with  his  master,"  "  a  man  of  counte- 
nance. "  One  of  the  members  of  his  establishment 
is  an  Israelite  girl,  kidnapped  by  the  marauders  * 
of  Syria  in  one  of  their  forays  over  the  border,  and 
she  brings  into  that  Syrian  household  the  fame  of 
the  name  and  skill  of  Elisha.  "The  prophet  in 
Samaria,"  who  had  raised  the  dead,  would,  if 
brought  "  face  to  face  " '  with  the  patient,  have 
no  difficulty  in  curing  even  this  dreadful  leprosy. 
The  news  is  communicated  by  Naaman  himself* 
to  the  king.  Benhadad  had  yet  to  learn  the  posi- 
tion and  character  of  Elisha.  He  writes  to  the 
king  of  Israel  a  letter  very  characteristic  of  a 
military  prince,  and  curiously  recalling  words 
uttered  by  another  military  man  in  reference  to 
the  cure  of  his  sick  servant  many  centuries  later — 
"  I  say  to  this  one,  go,  and  he  goeth,  and  to  my 
servant  do  this,  and  he  doeth  it."  "And  bow" 
— so  ran  Benhadad's  letter  after  the  usual  com- 
plimentary introduction  had  probably  opened  the 
communication — "  and  now,  when  this  letter  is 
come  unto  thee,  behold  I  have  sent  Naaman,  my 
slave,  to  thee,  that  thou  mayest  recover  him  of 
his  leprosy."  With  this  letter,  and  with  a  present, 
in  which  the  rich  fabrics,*  for  which  Damascus  has 
been  always  in  modern  times  so  famous,  form  a 
conspicuous  feature,  and  with  a  full  retinue  of 
attendants  (13,  15,  23),  Naaman  proceeds  to 
Samaria,  The  king  of  Israel — his  name  is  not 
given,  bat  it  was  probably  Joram — is  dismayed  at 
the  communication.  He  has  but  one  idea,  doubt- 
less the  result  of  too  frequent  experience — "  Consider 
how  this  man  seeketh  a  quarrel  against  me!" 
The  occurrence  soon  reaches  the  ears  of  the  prophet, 
and  with  a  certain  dignity  he  "  sends  "  to  the  king — 
"  Let  him  come  to  me,  and  he  shall  know  that  there 
is  a  prophet  in  Israel."  To  the  house  of  Elisha 
Naaman  goes  with  his  whole  cavalcade,  the  "  horses 
and  chariot"  of  the  Syrian  general  fixing  themselves 
particularly  in  the  mind  of  the  chronicler.  Elisha 


makes  it  out  to  be  grains  or  grits.  The  passage  in  Lev. 

li.  14,  compared  with  the  common  practice  of  the  East 
in  the  present  day,  suggests  the  meaning  given  above. 

1  fbplt  !  LXX.  *vpa.  The  word  occurs  only  here. 
The  meaning  given  above  is  recognised  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  versions  and  by  Gesenius,  and  is  stated  in 
the  margin  of  A.  V. 

*  The  tradition  of  the  Jews  is  that  it  was  Naaman 
who  killed  Ahab  (Midrath  TehiUim,  p.  39 »,  on  Ps. 
lxxviii). 

■  Hebr.  D^-ITJ,  •'■  '•  plunderers,  always  ior  Irre- 
gular parties  of  marauders. 

'  So  the  Hebrew.    A.  V.  "  with." 

■  A.  V.  "  one  went  in"  is  quite  gratuitous. 

•  The  word  used  U  IPIlb  =  a  dress  of  ceremony 
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•till  keeps  in  the  background,  and  while  Naunan 
stands  at  the  doorway,  contents  himself  with  send- 
ing out  a  messenger  with  the  simple  direction  to 
bathe  seven  times  in  the  Jordan.  The  independent 
behaviour  of  the  prophet,  and  the  simpl.dty  of  the 
prescription — not  only  devoid  of  any  ceremonial, 
but  absolutely  insulting  to  the  native  of  a  city 
which- boasted,  as  it  still  boasts,  of  the  finest  water- 
supply  of  any  city  of  the  East,  all  combined  to 
enrage  Naaman.  His  slaves,  however,  knew  how 
to  deal  with  the  quick  but  not  ungenerous  temper 
of  their  master,  and  the  result  is  that  he  goes  down 
to  the  Jordan  and  dips  himself  seven  times,  "  and 
his  flesh  came  again  like  the  flesh  of  a  little  child, 
and  he  was  clean."  His  first  business  after  his 
cure  is  to  thank  his  benefactor.  He  returns  with 
his  whole  following  (HJITIJ,  •'.  «.  "host,"  or 
"  camp"),  and  this  tbne\e  will  not  be  denied  the 
presence  of  Elisha,  but  making  his  way  in,  and 
standing  before  him,  he  gratefully  acknowledges 
the  power  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  entreats  him  to 
accept  the  present  which  he  has  brought  from 
Damascus.  But  Elisha  is  firm,  and  refuses  the 
otfer,  though  repeated  with  the  strongest  adjuration. 
Naaman,  having  adopted  Jehovah  as  his  God,  begs 
to  be  allowed  to  take  away  some  of  the  earth  of 

7  His  favoured  country,  of  which  to  make  an  altar. 
He  then  consults  Elisha  on  a  difficulty  which  he 
foresees.  How  is  he,  a  servant  of  Jehovah,  to  act 
when  he  accompanies  the  king  to  the  temple  of  the 
Syrian  god  Rimmon?  He  must  bow  before  the 
god ;  will  Jehovah  pardon  this  disloyalty  ?  Elisha's 
answer  is  "  Go  in  peace,"  and  with  this  farewell 
the  caravan  moves  off.  But  Gehazi,  the  attendant 
of  Elisha,  cannot  allow  such  treasures  thus  to 
escape  him.  "  As  Jehovah  liveth" — an  expression, 
in  the  lips  of  this  vulgar  Israelite,  exactly  equiva- 
lent to  the  oft-repeated  WaltaJt— -  by  God  "—of 
the  modern  Arabs,  "  I  will  run  after  this  Syrian 
and  take  somewhat  of  him."  So  he  frames  a 
story  by  which  the  generous  Naaman  is  made  to 
tend  back  with  him  to  Elisha's  house  a  considerable 
present  in  money  and  clothes.  He  then  went  in 
and  stood  before  his  master  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  Bnt  the  prophet  was  not  to  be  so 
deceived.  His  heart  had  gone  after  his  servant 
through  the  whole  transaction,  even  to  its  minutest 
details,  and  he  visits  Gehazi  with  the  tremendous 
punishment  of  the  leprosy,  from  which  he  has  just 
relieved  Naaman. 

This  cure  of  leprosy — the  only  one  which  he 

r  effected  (Luke  iv.  27) — is  a  second  miracle  in  which 
Elisha,  and  Elisha  only,  anticipated  our  Lord.* 

The  date  of  the  transaction  must  have  been  at 
least  seven  years  after  the  raising  of  the  Shunammite's 
son.  This  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  viii.  4, 
with  1,  2,  3.  Gehazi's  familiar  conversation  with 
the  king  must  have  taken  place  before  he  was  a 
leper. 

9.  (vi.  1-7).  We  now  return  to  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets, but  this  time  the  scene  appears  to  be  changed, 
and  is  probably  at  Jericho,  and  during  the  residence 
of  Elisha  there.  Whether  from  the  increase  of  the 
scholars  consequent  on  the  estimation  in  which  the 

•  The  ease  of  Miriam  (Num.  xii.  10-15)  is  different 
Human  agency  appears  to  have  done  nothing  towards 
her  cure. 

■  So  the  Hebrew,  D'VJJfl. 

°  The  Hebrew  word  3¥j5  occurs  only  once  besides 
•his  place.  Its  exact  force  is  not  clear,  but  the  LXX. 
render  it  iwwurtt  "  he  pinched  off." 


master  was  held,  or  from  some  other  cause,  their 
habitation  had  become  too  small — "  the  place  in  ,  «ji  fcv<^  _ 
which  we  sit  before  thee  is  too  narrow  for  us."  'J'^  «1\«Um5 
They  will  therefore  move  to  the  close  neighbour-  <a-  \\«  rVr&tUU  . 
hood  of  the  Jordan,  and  cutting  down  beams- 
each  man  one,  as  with  curious  minuteness  the  text 
relates — make  there  a  new  dwelling-place.  Why 
Jordan  was  selected  is  not  apparent.  Possibly 
for  Hs  distance  from  the  distractions  of  Jericho — 
possibly  the  spot  was  one  sanctified  by  the  crossing 
of  Israel  with  the  ark,  or  of  Elijah,  only  a  few 
years  before.  Urged  by  his  disciples  the  man  of  God 
consents  to  accompany  them.  When  they  reach 
the  Jordan,  descending  to  the  level  of  the  stream, 
they  commence  felling  the  trees  *  of  the  dense 
belt  of  wood  in  immediate  contact  with  the  water. 
[  Jokdan.]  As  one  of  them  was  cutting  at  a  tree 
overhanging  the  stream,  the  iron  of  his  axe  (a  bor- 
rowed tool)  flew  off  and  sank  into  the  water.  His 
cry  soon  brought  the  man  of  God  to  his  aid.  The 
stream  of  the  Jordan  is  deep  up  to  the  very  bank, 
especially  when  the  water  is  so  low  as  to  leave  the 
wood  dry, -and  is  moreover  so  turbid  that  search 
would  be  useless.  But  the  place  at  which  the  lost 
axe  entered  the  water  is  shown  to  Elisha;  he 
breaks  ofl'd  a  stick  and  cists  it  into  the  stream,  and 
the  iron  appears  on  the  surface,  and  is  recovered  by 
its  possessor.  No  appeal  to  Jehovah  is  recorded 
here. 

10.  (vi.8-23).  Elisha  is  now  residing  at  Dothan, 
halfway  on  the  road  between  Samaria  and  Jezreel. 
The  incursions  of  the  Syrian  marauding  bands* 
(comp.  v.  2)  still  continue:  but  apparently  with 
greater  boldness,  and  pushed  even  into  places  which 
the  king  of  Israel  is  accustomed  to  frequent.'  But 
their  manoeuvres  are  not  hid  from  the  man  of  God, 
and  by  his  warnings  he  saves  the  king  "  not  once 
nor  twice."  So  baffled  were  the  Syrians  by  these 
repeated  failures,  as  to  make  their  king  suspect 
treachery  in  his  own  camp.  But  the  true  explana- 
tion is  given  by  one  of  his  own  people — possibly  one 
of  those  who  had  witnessed  the  cure  wrought  on 
Naaman,  and  could  conceive  no  power  too  great  to 
ascribe  to  so  gifted  a  person :  "  Elisha,  the  prophet 
in  Israel,  telleth  the  king  of  Israel  the  words  that 
thou  speakest  in  thy  bed-chamber."  So  powerful 
a  magician  must  be  seized  without  delay,  and  a 
strong  party  with  chariots  is  despatched  to  effect 
his  capture.  They  march  by  night,  and  before 
morning  take  up  their  station  round  the  base  of  the 
eminence  on  which  the  ruins  of  Dothan  still  stand. 
Elisha's  servant — not  Gehazi,  but  apparently  a  new 
comer,  unacquainted  with  the  powers  of  his  master 
— is  the  first  to  discover  the  danger.  But  Elisha 
remains  unmoved  by  his  fears ;  and  at  his  request 
the  eyes  of  the  youth  are  opened  to  behold  the 
spiritual  guards  which  are  protecting  them,  horses 
and  chariots  of  fire  filling  the  whole  of  the  mountain. 
But  this  is  not  enough.  Elisha  again  prays  to  Je- 
hovah, and  the  whole  of  the  Syrian  warriors  are . 
struck  blind.  He  then  descends,  and  offers  to  lead 
them  to  the  person  and  the  place  which  they  seek. 
He  conducts  them  to  Samaria.  There,  at  the  prayer 
of  the  prophet,  their  sight  is  restored,  and  they  find 

*  DTHJ,  always  with  the  force  of  irregulai 
ravaging.    See  vcr.  23. 

'  The  expression  i»  peculiar — "  beware  thou  pass 
not  by  such  a  place."  Josephus  (fx.  4,  §J)  says  that 
the  king  was  obliged  to  give  up  hunting  In  conse- 
quence. 
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themselves  not  in  a  retired  country  Tillage,  but  in 
the  midst  of  the  capital  of  Israel,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king  and  his  troops.  His  enemies  thus 
completely  in  hu  grasp,  the  king  of  Israel  is  eager 
to  destroy  them.  «'  Shall  1  slay?  shall  I  slay,  my 
father?"  Bat  the  end  of  Elisha  has  been  answered 
when  he  has  shown  the  Syrians  how  futile  are  all 
their  attempts  against  his  superior  power.  "  Thou 
ihalt  not  slay.  Thou  may  est  s  slay  those  whom 
thou  hast  taken  captive  in  lawful  right,  bnt  not 
these:  feed  them,  and  send  them  away  to  their 
master."  After  such  a  repulse  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  marauding  forays  of  the  Syrian  troops 
ceased. 

11.  (vi.  24— vii.  2).  But  tie  king  of  Syria  could 
not  rest  under  such  dishonour.  He  abandons  his 
marauding  system,  and  gathers  a  regular  army, 
with  which  he  lays  siege  to  Samaria.  The  awful 
extremities  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
were  driven  need  not  here  be  recalled.  Roused  by 
an  encounter  with  an  incident  more  ghastly  than 
all,  and  which  remained  without  parallel  in  Jewish 
records  till  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  the  last  days 
of  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  B.J.  v.  10,  §3 ;  13,  §7,&c.), 
the  king  vents  his  wrath  on  the  prophet,  probably 
as  having  by  his  share  in  the  last  transaction,11  or  in 
some  other  way  not  recorded,  provoked  the  invasion ; 
possibly  actuated  by  the  spite  with  which  a  weak  bad 
man  in  difficulty  often  regards  one  better  and  stronger 
than  himself.  The  king's  name  is  not  stated  in  the 
Bible,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Josephus  is 
correct  in  giving  it  as  Joram ;  and  in  keeping  with 
this  is  his  employment  of  the  same  oath  which  his 
mother  Jezebel  used  on  an  occasion  not  dissimilar 
(IK.  xix.  2),  "  God  do  so  to  me  and  more  also,  if 
the  head  of  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat  shall  stand  on 
him  this  day."  No  sooner  is  the  word  out  of  the 
king's  mouth  than  his  emissary  starts  to  execute 
the  sentence.  Elisha  is  in  his  house,  and  round  him 
are  seated  the  elders  of  Samaria,  doubtless  receiving 
some  word  of  comfort  or  guidance  in  their  sore 
calamity.  He  receives  a  miraculous  intimation  of 
the  danger.  Ere  the  messenger  could  reach  the 
house,  he  said  to  his  companions,  "  See  how  this 
son  of  a  murderer1  hath  sent  to  take  away  my 
head  1  Shut  the  door,  and  keep  him  from  entering : 
even  now  I  hear  the  sound  of  his  master's  feet 
behind  him,  hastening  to  stay  the  result  of  his  rash 
exclamation  I"  k  As  he  says  the  words  the  mes- 
senger arrives  at  the  door,  followed  immediately,  as 
the  prophet  had  predicted,  by  the  king  and  by  one 
of  his  officers,  the  lord  on  whose  hand  he  leaned. 
What  follows  is  very  graphic.  The  king's  hereditary 
love  of  Baal  bursts  forth,  and  he  dries,  "  This  evil 
is  from  Jehovah,"  the  ancient  enemy  of  my  house, 
"  why  should  I  wait  for  Jehovah  any  longer  ?'  To 
this  Elisha  answers :  "  Hear  the  word  of  Jehovah  " 
— He  who  has  sent  famine  can  also  send  plenty — 
"  to-morrow  at  this  time  shall  a  measure  of  fine 
flour  be  sold  for  a  shekel,  and  two  measures  of 
barley  for  a  shekel,  in  the  gate  of  this  very  city." 

*  This  Interpretation  la  that  of  the  Targmn,  De 
Wette,  and  others,  and  gives  a  better  sense  than 
that  of  the  A.  V.  The  original  will  perhaps  bear 
either. 

k  Josephus,  Ant.  ix.  4,  §4. 
'  Surely  an  allusion  to  Ahab  (Joram's  father)  and 
Naboth. 

*  Josephus  [Ant.  lx.  4,  §4). 

*  Instances  of  this  are  frequent  in  the  Arabian 
tiighu.  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  famous  son  of  Mehemet 
AH,  used  to  hold  an  open  court  in  the  garden  of  his 


i  ••  This  b  folly,"  says  the  officer :  "  even  if  Jehovah 
were  to  make  windows  in  heaven  and  pour  down 
the  provisions,  it  could  not  be."  "  It  cap,  it  shall," 
'  replies  Elisha ;  "  and  you,  you  shall  see  it  all,  but 
'  shall  not  live  even  to  taste  it." 
I  12.  (viii.  1-6).  We  now  go  back  several  years  to 
an  incident  connected  with  the  lady  of  Shunem,  at 
a  period  antecedent  to  the  cure  of  Naaman  and  the 
transfer  of  his  leprosy  to  Gehazi  (v.  1,  27). 

Elisha  had  been  made  aware  of  a  famine  which 
Jehovah  was  about  to  bring  upon  the  land  for  seven 
years;  and  he  had  warned  his  friend  the  Shunammite 
thereof  that  she  might  provide  for  her  safety.  Ac- 
cordingly she  had  left  Shunem  with  her  family, 
and  had  taken  refuge  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
that  is  in  the  rich  corn-growing  plain  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Judah,  where  secure  from  want  she  re- 
mained during  the  dearth.  At  the  end  of  the  seTen 
years  she  returned  to  her  native  place,  to  find  that 
during  her  absence  her  house  with  the  field-land 
attached  to  it — the  corn-fields  of  the  former  story — 
had  been  appropriated  by  some  other  person.  In 
Eastern  countries  kings  are  (or  were)  accessible  to 
the  complaints  of  the  meanest  of  their  subjects  to 
a  degree  inconceivable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Western  world.™  To  the  king  therefore  the  Shu- 
nammite had  recourse,  as  the  widow  of  Tekoah  on 
a  former  occasion  to  king  David  (2  Sam.  xiv.  4). 
And  now  occurred  one  of  those  rare  coincidences 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  ascribe  to  something 
more  than  mere  chance.  At  the  very  moment 
the  entrance  of  the  woman  and  her  son — clamour- 
ing, as  Oriental  suppliants  alone  clamour,0  for 
her  home  and  her  land — the  king  was  listening 
to  a  recital  by  Gehazi  of  "  all  the  great  things 
which  Elisha  had  done,"  the  crowning  feat  of  all 
being  that  which  he  was  then  actually  relating 
— the  restoration  to  life  of  the  boy  of  Shunem. 
The  woman  was  instantly  recognized  by  Gehazi. 
"  My  lord,  0  king,  this  is  the  woman  and  this  is 
her  son  whom  Elisha  restored  to  life."  From  her 
own  mouth  the  king  hears  the  repetition  of  the 
wonderful  tale,  and,  whether  from  regard  to  Elisha, 
or  struck  by  the  extraordinary  coincidence,  orders 
her  land  to  be  restored,  with  the  value  of  all  its 
produce  during  her  absence. 

13.  (viii.  7-15).  Hitherto  we  have  met  with 
the  prophet  only  in  his  own  country.  We  now 
find  him  at  Damascus.0  He  is  there  to  carry 
out  the  command  given  to  Elijah  on  Horeb  to 
«  anoint  Hazael  to  be  king  over  Syria."  At  the 
time  of  his  arrival  Benhadad  was  prostrate  with 
his  last  illness.  This  marks  the  time  of  the 
visit  as  after  the  siege  of  Somalia,  which  was 
conducted  by  Benhadad  in  person  (comp.  vi.  24). 
The  memory  of  the  cure  of  Naaman,  and  of  the 
subsequent  disinterestedness  of  the  prophet,  were  no 
doubt  still  fresh  in  Damascus ;  and  no  sooner  does 
he  enter  the  city  than  the  intelligence  is  carried  to 
the  king — "  the  man  of  God  is  come  hither."  The 
king's  first  desire  is  naturally  to  ascertain  his  own 

palace  at  Akka  (Acre),  for  complaints  of  all  kinds  and 
from  all  classes. 

■  pJJV  (A.  V.  "cry");  a  word  denoting  great 
vehemence. 

*  The  traditional  spot  of  his  residence  on  this  occa- 
sion Is  shown  in  the  synagogue  at  Jobnr  (!  Hobah), 
a  village  about  2  miles  £.  of  Damascus.  The  same 
village,  if  not  the  aamo  building,  also  contains  the 
cave  in  whioh  Elijah  was  fed  by  ravens  and  the  tomb 
of  Gehazi  (Stanley,  412 ;  Quarcsmius,  ii.  881 — "  vttua 
el  mendacia  Hcbraeorum"). 
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fete ;  and  Ilaiael,  who  appears  to  hare  succeeded 
Naaman,  is  commissioned  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  pre- 
sent to  the  prophet,  and  to  ask  the  question  on  the 
part  of  his  master,  "  Shall  I  recover  of  this  disease  ?" 
The  present  is  one  of  royal  dimensions ;  a  caravan 
ot  40  camels,?  laden  with  the  riches  and  luxuries 
which  that  wealthy  city  could  alone  furnish.  The 
terms  of  Hazael's  address  show  the  respect  in  which 
the  prophet  was  held  even  in  this  foreign  and  hostile 
country.  They  are  identical  with  those  in  which- 
Naaman  was  addressed  by  his  slaves,  and  in  which 
the  king  of  Israel  in  a  moment  of  the  deepest  grati- 
tude and  reverence  had  addressed  Elisha  himself. 
"  Thy  son  Benhadad  hath  sent  me  to  thee,  saying, 
'  Snail  I  recover  of  this  disease?"'  The  reply, 
probably  originally  ambiguous,  is  doubly  uncertain 
in  the  present  doubtful  state  of  the  Hebrew  text ; 
but  the  general  conclusion  was  unmistnkeable : — 
"  Jehovah  hath  showed  me  that  he  shall  surely  die." 
But  this  was  not  all  that  had  been  revealed  to  the 
prophet.  If  Benhadad  died,  who  would  be  king  in 
his  stead  but  the  man  who  now  stood  before  him  ? 
The  prospect  was  one  which  drew  forth  the  tears 
of  the  man  of  God.  This  man  was  no  rash  and 
imprudent  leader,  who  could  be  baffled  and  de- 
ceived as  Benhadad  had  so  often  been.  Behind  that 
"steadfast"  impenetrable  countenance  was  a  steady 
courage  and  a  persistent  resolution,  in  which  Elisha 
could  not  but  foresee  the  greatest  danger  to  his 
country.  Here  was  a  man  who,  give  him  but  the 
.power,  would  "oppress"  and  "cut  Israel  short," 
would  "  thresh  Gilead  with  threshing  instruments  of 
irou,"  and  "  make  them  like  the  dust  by  threshing" 
as  no  former  king  of  Syria  had  done,  aud  that  at  a 
time  when  the  prophet  would  be  no  longer  alive  to 
warn  and-  to  advise.  At  Hazael's  request  Elisha 
confesses  the  reason  of  his  teal's.  But  the  prospect 
is  one  which  has  no  sorrow  for  Hazael.  How  such 
a  career  presented  itself  to  him  may  be  inferred  from 
his  answer.  His  only  doubt  is  the  possibility  of  such 
good  fortune  for  one  so  mean.  "  But  what  is  thy 
"  slave,*1  dog  that  he  is,  that  he  should  do  this  great 
thing?"  To  which  Elisha  replies,  "  Jehovah  hath 
showed  me  that  thou  wilt  be  king  over  Syria." 

Returning  to  the  king,  Hazael  tells  him  only  half 
the  dark  saying  of  the  man  of  God — "  He  told  me 
that  thou  shouldest  surelv  recover."  But  that  was 
the  last  day  of  Benhadad's  life.  From  whose  hand 
he  received  his  death,  or  what  were  the  circum- 
stances attending  it,  whether  in  the  bath  as  has 
been  recently  suggested,  we  cannot  tell.'  The 
general  inference,  in  accordance  with  the  account 
of  Josephus,  is  that  Hazael  himself  was  the  mur- 
J  derer,  but  the  statement  in  the  text  does  not  neces- 
sarily bear  that  interpretation;  and,  indeed,  from 
the  mention  of  Hazael's  name  at  the  end  of  the 
passage,  the  conclusion  is  rather  the  reverse. 

14.  (ix.  1-10).    Two  of  the  injunctions  laid  on 

*"  Josephus,  Ant.  ix.  4,  §6. 

«  The  A.  V.,  by  omitting,  as  usual,  the  definite 
article  before  "  dofj,"  and  by  its  punctuation  of  the 
sentence,  completely  misrepresents  the  very  charac- 
'*  tcristic  turn  of  the  original — given  above— and  also 
diners  from  all  the  versions.  In  the  Hebrew  the 
word  "dog"  has  the  force  of  meatmen,  in  the  A.  V. 
of  cruelly.  For  a  long  comment  founded  on  the  read- 
ing of  the  A.  V.,  see  B.  Stunt,  Lectures  on  Elisha, 
p.  222,  &c. 

'  The  word  "133Bn,  A.  V.  •'  a  thick  cloth,"  has 
been  variously  conjectured  to  be  a  carpet,  a  mosquito- 
net  (Miehaelis),  and  a  bath-mattress.  The  last  is 
Rwald's  suggestion  (iii.  523,  note),  and,  taken  in  con- 


Elijah  had  now  been  carried  out ;  the  third  still 
remained.  Hazael  had  begun  his  attacks  on  Isiael 
by  an  attempt  to  recover  the  stronghold  of  Kamoth- 
Gilead  (viii.  28),  or  Raman,  among  the  mountains 
on  the  east  of  Jordan.  But  the  fortress  was  held 
by  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  in  alliance,  and 
though  the  Syrians  had  wounded  the  king  of  Iuael, 
they  had  not  succeeded  in  capturing  the  place  (viii. 
28,  ix.  15).  One  of  the  captains  of  the  Israelite 
army  in  the  garrison  was  Jehu,  the  son  of  Jeho- 
shaphat,  the  son  of  Nimshi.  At  the  time  his  name 
was  mentioned  to  Elijah  on  Horeb  he  must  have 
been  but  a  youth ;  now  he  is  one  of  the  boldest 
and  best  known  of  all  the  warriors  of  Israel.  He 
had  seen  the  great  prophet  once,  when  with  his 
companion  Bidkar  he  attended  Ahab  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  field  of  Naboth,  and  the  scene  of  that 
day  and  the  words  of  the  curse  then  pronounced  no 
subsequent  adventure  had  been  able  to  efface  (ix. 
25, 36).  The  time  was  now  come  for  the  fulfilment 
of  that  curse  by  his  being  anointed  king  over  Israel. 
Elisha's  personal  share  in  the  transaction  was  con- 
fined to  giving  directions'  to  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,  and  the  detailed  consideration  of  the  story 
will  therefore  be  more  fitly  deferred  to  another, 
place.*  [Jehu.] 

15.  Beyond  this  we  have  no  record  of  Elisha's 
having  taken  any  part  in  the  revolution  of  Jehu, 
or  the  events  which  followed  it.  He  does  not 
again  appear  till  we  find  him  on  his  deathbed  in 
his  own  house  (xiii.  14-19).  Joash,  the  grand- 
son of  Jehu,  is  now  king,  and  he  is  come  to 
weep  over  the  npproaching  departure  of  the  great 
and  good  prophet.  His  words  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Elisha  when  Elijah  was  taken  away — 
"  My  father !  my  father  1  the  chariot  of  Israel 
and  the  horsemen  thereof!"  But  it  is  not  a 
time  for  weeping.  One  thought  fills  the  mind  of 
both  king  and  prophet.  Syria  is  the  fierce  enemy 
who  is  gradually  destroying  the  country,  and  against 
Syria  one  final  effort  must  be  made  before  the  aid 
of  Elisha  becomes  unobtainable.  What  was  the 
exact  significance  of  the  ceremonial  employed,  our 
ignorance  of  Jewish  customs  does  not  permit  us  to 
know,  but  it  was  evidently  symbolic.  The  window 
is  opened  towards  the  hated  country,  the  bow  is 
pointed  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  prophet 
laying  his  hands  on  the  string  as  if  to  convey  force 
to  the  shot,  "  the  arrow  of  Jehovah's  deliverance, 
the  arrow  of  deliverance  from  Syria,"  is  discharged. 
This  done,  the  king  takes  up  the  bundle  of  arrows, 
and  at  the  command  of  Elisha  beats  them  on  the 
ground.  But  he  does  it  with  no  energy,  and  the 
successes  of  Israel,  which  might  have  been  so  pro- 
longed as  completely  to  destroy  the  foe,  are  limited 
to  throe  victories. 

16.  (xiii.  20-22).  The  power  of  the  prophet, 
however,  does  not  terminate  with  his  death.  Even 


ncxion  with  the  "  water,"  and  with  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  the  article  attached  to  the  Hebrew 
word,  is  more  probable  than  the  others.  Abbas 
Pacha  is  said  to  have  been  murdered  in  the  samo  1 
manner. 

As  to  the  person  who  committed  the  murder,  Ewald 
justly  remarks  that  as  a  high  officer  of  state  Hazael 
would  have  no  business  in  the  king's  bath.  Some 
suppose  that  Benhadad  killed  himself  by  accident, 
having  laid  a  wet  towel  over  his  face  while  sleeping. 
Sec  Keil,  ad  he. 

•  The  connexion  and  the  contrast  between  Elisha 
and  Jehu  are  well  brought  out  by  Maurice  (Profhrlt 
and  Kings,  serm.  ix.). 
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.  in  the  tomb*  he  restores  the  dead  to  life.  Moabhadl 
recovered  from  the  tremendous  reverse  inflicted  on  I 
her  by  the  three  kings  at  the  opening  of  Elisha's 
career  (2  K.  iii.),  and  her  marauding  bands  had 
begun  again  the  work  of  depredation  which  Syria 
so  long  pursued  (2  K.  v.  2,  vi.  23).  The  text 
perhaps  infers  that  the  spring — that  is,  when  the 
early  crops  were  ripening — was  the  usual  period 
for  these  attacks;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  on  the 
present  occasion  they  invaded  the  land  "  at  the 
coming  in  of  the  year."  A  man  was  being  buried 
in  the  cemetery  which  contained  the  sepulchre  of 
Elisha.  Seeing  the  Moabite  spoilers  in  the  distance, 
the  friends  of  the  dead  man  hastened  to  conceal  bis 
corpse  in  the  nearest  hiding-place.  They  chose — 
whether  by  design  or  by  accident  is  not  said — the 
tomb  of  the  prophet,  and  as  the  body  was  pushed  ° 
into  the  cell,  which  formed  the  receptacle  for  the 
corpse  in  Jewish  tombs,  it  came  in  contact  with  his 
bones.  The  mere  touch  of  those  hallowed  remains 
was  enough  to  efftct  that  which  in  his  lifetime  bad 

.  cost  Elisha  both  prayers  and  exertions — the  man 
*'  revived  and  stood  up  on  his  feet."  It  is  the  only 
instance  in  the  whole  Bible — Old  Testament,  New 
Testament,  and  Apocrypha — of  restoration  wrought 
by  the  inanimate  remains  of  Prophet  or  Saint.  It 
is  to  this  miracle  that  the  Fathers  of  the  5th  century 

•  and  the  divines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have 
appealed  as  a  parallel  to  the  numerous  alleged  cures 
at  the  tombs  of  saints,  such  as  those  at  the  graves 
of  SS.  Gervasius  and  Protasius.* 

Before  closing  this  account  of  Elisha  we  must 
not  omit  to  notice  the  parallel  which  he  presents  to 

/  our  Lord — the  more  necessary  because,  unlike  the 
resemblance  between  Elijah  and  John  the  Baptist, 
no  attention  is  called  to  it  in  the  New  Testament. 
Some  features  of  this  likeness  have  already  been 
spoken  of.'  But  it  is  not  merely  because  he  healed 
a  leper,  raised  a  dead  man,  or  increased  the  loaves, 
that  Elisha  resembled  Christ,  but  rather  because 
of  that  loving  gentle  temper  and  kindness  of  dis- 
position— characteristic  of  him  above  all  the  saints 
of  the  0.  T. — ever  ready  to  soothe,  to  heal,  and  to 
conciliate,  which  attracted  to  him  women  and  simple 
people,  and  made  him  the  universal  friend  and 
"  father,"  not  only  consulted  by  kings  and  generals, 
but  resorted  to  by  widows  and  poor  prophets  in 
their  little  troubles  and  perplexities.  We  have 
spoken  above  of  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the 
records  of  Elisha,  and  of  the  partial  conception  of 
his  work  as  a  prophet  which  they  evince.  Be  it  so. 
For  that  very  reason  we  should  the  more  gladly 
welcome  those  engaging  traits  of  personal  goodness 
which  are  so  often  to  be  found  even  in  those 
fragments,  and  which  give  us  a  reflection,  feeble  it 
is  true,  but  still  a  reflection,  in  the  midst  of  the 
sternness  of  the  Old  dispensation,  of  the  love  and 
mercy  of  the  New. 

Elisha  is  canonized  in  the  Greek  Church ;  his  day 
is  the  14th  June.  Under  that  date  his  life,  and  a 
collection  of  the  few  traditions  concerning  him — few 

1  Jotephus  says  that  Elisha  had  a  magnificent  I 
fancral  (ra^fa  M«yaAoirp«irovv,  Ant.  ix.  8,  §6).  Is 
this  implied  in  the  expression  (xtii.  20),  "they  burled 
bim  "  T  The  rich  man  in  the  Gospel  is  also  particu- 
larly said  to  have  been  "  buried  "  (Luke  xvi.  22) 
i.  f.  probably  in  a  style  befitting  bis  rank. 

■  The  expression  of  the  A.  V.  •*  let  down  "  is  founded 
on  ft  wrong  conception  of  the  nature  of  an  Eastern 
sepulchre,  which  Is  excavated  in  the  vertical  face  of  a 
rock,  so  as  to  be  entered  by  a  door ;  not  sunk  below  the 


I  indeed  when  compared  with  those  of  Elijah — will 
I  be  found  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum.  In  the  time  ot 
Jerome  a  "  mausoleum  "  containing  his  remains  was 
shown  at  Samaria  (Relaml,  980).  Under  Julian  the 
bones  of  Elisha  were  taken  from  their  receptacle  and  ' 
burnt.  But  notwithstanding  this  his  relics^re  beard 
of  subsequently,  and  the  church  of  S.  Apollinaris  at 
Ravenna  still  boasts  of  possessing  bis  head.  The 
Carmelites  have  a  special  service  in  honour  of 
Elisha.  [G.] 

ELI'SHAH  (rttP^>K  ;  'EAi<rd,  'EAeuroi ;  Jo- 
seph. 'EAio-Sj ;  Elita),  the  eldest  son  of  Javan 
(Gen.  x.  4).  The  residence  of  his  descendants  is 
described  in  Ez.  xxvii.  7,  as  the  "  isles  of  Elisha " 
(0^'tt= maritime  regions),  whence  the  Phoenicians 
obtained  their  purple  and  blue  dyes.  Joseph  us 
identified  the  race  of  Elishah  with  the  Aeolians 
('EAio-oi  pir  "BXuralovs  iiti\Mrtr,  ir  ^fx"' 
At'oXeis  Si  rvy  tUri,  Ant.  i.  C,  §1).  His  view 
is  adopted  by  Knobel  (  VBliertufel,  pp.  81  ff.)  in 
preference  to  the  more  generally  received  opinion 
that  Elisha  =  Ells,  and  in  a  more  extended  sense 
Peloponnesus,  or  even  Hellas.  It  certainly  appears 
correct  to  treat  it  as  the  designation  of  a  race 
rather  than  of  a  locality ;  and  if  Javan  represents 
the  lonians,  then  Elisha  the  Aeolians,  whose  name 
presents  considerable  similarity  (AioAfir  having 
possibly  been  AiAcir),  and  whose  predilection  far 
maritime  situations  quite  accords  with  the  expres- 
sion in  Ezekiel.  In  early  times  the  Aeolians  were 
settled  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  Thessaly,  BoeotJa, 
Aetolia,  Locris,  Elis,  and  Meseenia:  from  Greece 
they  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Ezekiei's  age 
occupied  the  maritime  district  in  the  N.W.  of  that 
country,  named  after  them  Aeolis,  together  with 
the  islands  Lesbos  and  Tenedos.  The  purple  shell- 
fish was  found  on  this  coast,  especially  at  Abydus 
(Virg.  Oeorg.  i.  207),  Phocaea  (Ovid,  Metam,  vi 
9),  Sigeum  and  Lectum  (Athenaeus,  iii.  p.  88). 
Not  much,  however,  can  be  deduced  from  this  as 
to  the  position  of  the  "  isles  of  Elithah,"  as  that 
shell-fish  was  found  in  many  porta  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, especially  on  the  coast  of  Laoonia  (Pausan. 
iii.  21,  §6).  [W.  L.  B.] 

ELISHAMA  (PDE^K;  *EA«r<v«>,  "EAwr- 
a/uU,  *EXc <w4,  nt A.),  the  name  of  several  men. 

1.  Son  of  Ammihud,  the  "  prince  "  or  "  cap- 
tain "  (both  tP&3)  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  in  the 
Wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  10,  ii.  18,  vii.  48, 
x.  22).  From  the  genealogy  preserved  in  1  Chr.  vii. 
26,  we  find  that  he  was  grandfather  to  the  great 
Joshua. 

2.  A  son  of  King  David.  One  of  the  thirteen, 
or,  according  to  the  record  of  Samuel,  the  eleven, 
sons  born  to  him  of  his  wives  after  his  establish- 
ment in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  16 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  8, 
xiv.  7). 

3.  ("EAurct).  By  this  name  is  also  given  (iu 
the  Heb.  text)  in  1  Chr.  iii.  6,  another  sou  of 

I  surface  of  the  ground  like  our  graves.  The  Hebrew 
word  is  simply  "  went,"  as  in  the  margin. 
*  Augustine's  Confc$siont  (ix.  §16). 
'  These  resemblances  are  drawn  out,  with  great 
beauty,  but  in  some  instance*  rattier  fancifully,  by 
J.  IT.  Newman  {Sermon*  on  Subj.  of  the  Day,  Elisha 
a  Type  of  Christ,  Ac).  See  also  Her.  Isaac  Williams 
(Old  Tut.  Charaettrt). 
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Ihe  same  family,  who  in  the  other  lifts  U  called 
Klishua. 

4.  A  descendant  of  Jodah ;  the  son  of  Jekamiah 
(1  Chr.  ii.  41).  In  the  Jewish  traditions  pre- 
served by  Jerome  (Qn.  Hebr.  on  1  Chr.  ii.  41),  he 
appears  to  be  identified  with 

5.  The  father  of  Nethaniah  and  grandfather  of 
Ishmael  "  of  the  seed  royal,"  who  lived  at  the  time 
of  the  great  captivity  (2  K.  nv.  25 ;  Jer.  xli.  1). 

6.  Scribe  to  King  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12, 
20,  21). 

7.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,  one  of 
the  party  sent  by  that  king  through  the  cities  of 
Judah,  with  the  book  of  the  law,  to  teach  the 
people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

ELISH'APHAT  (ODE^t* ;  t  EX«ro<^, 
Alex.  'ZXurcupir ;  Elisaphat),  son  of  Zichri ;  one 
of  the  "  captains  of  hundreds,"  whom  Jehoiada  the 
priest  employed  to  collect  the  Levites  and  other 
principal  people  to  Jerusalem  before  bringing  for- 
ward Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1). 

ELI'SHEBA  (J>3B"TO;  'EAio-a/Mtf ;  Elisa- 
beth), the  wife  of  Aaron  (Ex',  vi.  23).  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Amminadab,  and  sister  of  Nahshon  the 
captain  of  the  host  of  Judah  (Num.  ii.  3),  and  her 
marriage  U>  Aaron  thus  united  the  royal  and  priestly 
tribes.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ELIBHTJA  (JWB^K;  'ZKurovi,  'EAio-it, 
Alex.  'EAio-ai ;  Elisita),  one  of  David's  family  by 
his  later  wives ;  bora  after  his  settlement  in  Jeru- 
salem (2  Sam.  v.  15;  1  Chr.  xiv.  5).  In  the  list 
of  1  Chr.  iii.  6,  the  name  is  given  with  a  slight 
difference  as  Elishama. 

ELTSIMUS  ('EAidVijtor ;  Liasumus),  1  Esd. 
ix.  28.  [Eliashib.] 

ELI'TJ  ('Hkioi  =  Hebr.  Elihu),  one  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1),  and  therefore  of 
the  tnbe  of  Simeon. 

ELI'TJD  CEXiobi,  from  f»*  Heb.  "ftn'bvt, 
which  however  does  not  occur,  Qod  of  the  Jews), 
son  of  Achim  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Matt.  i. 
1 5),  four  generations  above  Joseph.  Hia  name  is 
of  the  same  formation  as  Abiud,  and  is  probably 
an  indication  of  descent  from  him.      [A.  C.  H.] 

ELIZ'APHAN  (JBV^K ;  'EXio-ooW;  Eltia- 
phan).  1.  A  Levite,  son  of  Uzziel,  chief  of  the 
house  of  the  Kohathites  at  the  time  of  the  census 
in  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  iii.  30).  His 
family  was  known  and  represented  in  the  days  of 
King  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  8),  and  took  part  in  the 
revivals  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  13).  His  name 
is  also  found  in  the  contracted  form  of  Elzaphan. 

2.  Son  of  Pamach ;  «  prince"  (N*B>3)  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebulnn,  one  of  the  men  appointed  to  assist 
Moses  in  apportioning  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num. 
xxxiv.  25). 

ELTZUB  (~»vhK  :  'E\ur6vp ;  Elisur),  son 
ofShedenr;  " prince "'"(tOBO)  of  the  tribe,  and 
over  the  host  of  Reuben,  at  the  time  of  the  census 
in  the  Wilderness  of  Siuai  (Num.  i.  5,  ii.  10,  vii. 
30,  35,  x.  18). 

EI/KANAH  (rUjjfol;  'EAxoWk ;  Elccma). 
1.  Son  of  Korah,  the  son  of  Izhar,  the  son  of 
Kohath,  the  son  of  Levi,  according  to  Ex.  vi.  24, 
where  his  brothers  are  represented  as  being  Assir 


andAbiassph.  But  in  1  Chr.  vi.  22,  23  (Hebr.  7, 
8)  Asrir,  Elkanah,  and  Ebiasaph  are  mentioned  in 
the  same  order,  not  as  the  three  sons  of  Korah, 
but  as  son,  grandson,  and  great-grandson,  respect- 
ively ;  and  this  seems  to  be  undoubtedly  correct. 
If  so,  the  passage  in  Exodus  must  be  understood  as 
merely  giving  the  families  of  the  Korhites  existing 
at  the  time  the  passage  was  penned,  which  must,  in 
this  case,  have  been  long  subsequent  to  Moses.  In 
Num.  xxvi .  58,"  the  family  of  the  Korhites  "  (A.  V. 
"  Korathites ")  is  mentioned  as  one  family.  As 
regards  the  fact  of  Korah' s  descendants  continuing, 
it  may  be  noticed  that  we  are  expressly  told  in 
Num.  xxvi.  11,  that  when  Korah  and  his  company 
died,  "  the  children  of  Korah  died  not." 

2.  A  descendant  of  the  above  in  the  line  of  Ahi- 
moth,  otherwise  Mahath,  1  Chr.  vi.  26, 35  (Hebr.  11, 
20).  (See  Hervey,  Genealogies,  210,  214,  note.) 

3.  Another  Kohathite  Levite,  in  the  line  of 
Heman  the  singer.  He  was  son  of  Jeroham,  and 
father  of  Samuel  the  illustrious  Judge  and  Prophet 
(1  Chr.  vi.  27,  34).  All  that  is  known  of  him  is 
contained  in  the  above  notices  and  in  1  Sam.  i.  1 , 4, 
8,  19,  21,  23,andii.  2,  20,  where  we  learn  that  he 
lived  at  Ramathaim-Zophim  in  Mount  Ephraim, 
otherwise  called  Ramah;  that  he  had  two  wives, 
Hannah  and  Peninnah,  but  had  no  children  by  the 
former,  till  the  birth  of  Samuel  in  answer  to  Hannah's 
prayer.  We  learn  also  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of 
Eli  the  high-priest,  and  of  his  sons  Hophni  and 
Phinebas ;  that  he  was  a  pious  man  who  went  up 
yearly  from  Kamathaim-Zophim  to  Shiloh,  in  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  to  worship  and  sacrifice  at  the 
tabernacle  there ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  per- 
formed any  sacred  functions  as  a  Levite ;  a  circum- 
stance quite  in  accordance  with  the  account  which 
ascribes  to  David  the  establishment  of  the  priestly  and 
Levitical  courses  for  the  Temple  service.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  man  of  some  wealth  from  the  nature  of 
his  yearly  sacrifice  which  enabled  him  to  give  portions 
out  of  it  to  all  his  family,  and  from  the  costly  offer- 
ing of  three  bullocks  made  when  Samuel  was  brought 
to  the  House  of  the  Lord  at  Shiloh.  After  the 
birth  of  Samuel,  Elkanah  and  Hannah  continued  to 
live  at  Ramah  (where  Samuel  afterwards  had  his 
house,  1  Sam.  vii.  7),  and  had  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  This  closes  all  that  we  know  about 
Elkanah. 

4.  A  Levite  (1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

6.  Another  man  of  the  family  of  the  Korhites  who 
joined  David  while  he  was  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  6). 
From  the  terms  of  ver.  2  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
can  be  the  well-known  Levitical  family  of  Korhites. 
Perhaps  the  same  who  afterwards  was  one  of  the 
doorkeepers  for  the  ark,  xv.  23. 

6.  An  officer  in  the  household  of  Ahaz,  king  of 
Judah,  who  was  slain  by  Zichri  the  Ephraimite, 
when  Pekah  invaded  Judah.  He  seems  to  have 
been  the  second  in  command  under  the  praefect  of 
the  palace  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  7).  [A.  C.  H.] 

EL'KOSH  (B^pfoo,  the  birthplace  of  the  pro- 
phet Nahum,  hence  called  "  the  Elkoshite,"  Nah.  i.  1 
(4  'EAjcta-oTof ;  Elccsacus).  Two  widely  differing 
Jewish  traditions  assign  as  widely  different  localities 
to  this  place.  In  the  time  of  Jerome  it  was  be- 
lieved to  exist  in  a  small  village  of  Galilee.  The 
ruins  of  some  old  buildings  were  pointed  oat  to 
this  father  by  his  guide  as  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Klkosh  (Jerome,  on  Nah.  i.  1).  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  (Comm.  on  Nahum)  says  that  the 
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village  of  Elkosh  was  somewhere  or  other  in  the 
country  of  the  Jews.  Pseudo  Epiphanius  (de  Vitis 
prophetarum,  Op.  ii.  247)  places  Elkosh  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan,  at  Bethabara  (eil  Btjyafidp, 
Chron.  Patch,  p.  ISO,  Cod.  B.  has  *ls  firfrafiapiir), 
where  he  says  the  prophet  died  in  peace.  According 
to  Schwartz  (Desor.  of  Palestine,  p.  188),  the 
grave  of  Nahum  is  shown  at  Kefr  Tanchum,  a 
village  1\  English  miles  north  of  Tiberias.  But 
mediaeval  tradition,  perhaps  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Babylonian  Jews,  attached  the  fame  of  the  pro- 
phet's burial  place  to  Alkush,  a  village  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  near  the  monastery  of  Rabban 
Hormuzd,  and  about  two  miles  north  of  Mosul. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  (p.  53.  ed.  Asher)  speaks  of 
the  synagogues  of  Nahum,  Obadiah,  and  Jonah  at 
Asshur,  the  modem  Mosul.  R.  Petechia  (p.  35, 
ed.  Benisch)  was  shown  the  prophet's  grave,  at  a 
distance  of  four  parasangs  from  that  of  Baruch,  the 
son  of  Neriah,  which  was  itself  distant  a  mile  from 
the  tomb  of  Ezekiel.  It  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 
Masius,  quoted  by  Asseman  (Bibl.  Orient,  i.  525). 
Jews  from  the  surrounding  districts  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  it  at  certain  seasons.  The  synagogue 
which  is  built  over  the  tomb  is  described  by  Co- 
lonel Shiel,  who  visited  it  in  his  journey  through 
Kurdistan  (Jonrn.  Geog.  Soc.  viii.  93).  Rich  evi- 
dently believed  in  the  correctness  of  the  tradition, 
considering  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Jews  as  almost 
sufficient  test  (Kurdistan,  i.  101).  The  tradition 
which  assigns  Elkosh  to  Galilee  is  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  pro- 
phecy, which  gives  no  sign  of  having  been  written 
in  Assyria.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ELIiASAB  ("D^K ;  'ZKKourip;  Pontus)  has 
been  considered  the  same  place  with  the  Thelassar 
("KW&n)  of  2  K.  xix.  12,  but  this  is  very  im- 
probable. Ellasar — the  city  of  Arioch  (Gen.  xiv. 
1) — seems  to  be  the  Hebrew  representative  of  the 
old  Chatdaean  town  called  in  the  native  dialect 
Larsa  or  Zarancha,  and  known  to  the  Greeks  as 
Larissa  (Adpuro-o)  or  Larach6n  (Aapdxuy).  This 
emplacement  suits  the  connexion  with  Elam  and 
Shinar  (Gen.  xiv.  1) ;  and  the  identification  is 
orthographically  defensible,  whereas  the  other  is 
not.  Larsa  was  a  town  of  Lower  Babylonia  or 
Chaldaea,  situated  nearly  half-way  between  Ur 
(Mugheir)  and  Erech  (  Warka),  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Euphrates.  It  is  now  Seniereli.  The  in- 
scriptions show  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  primitive 
capitals — of  earlier  date,  probably,  than  Babylon 
itself;  and  we  may  gather  from  the  narrative  in 
Gen.  xiv.  that  in  the  time  of  Abraham  it  was  the 
metropolis  of  a  kingdom  distinct  from  that  of  Shinar, 
but  owning  allegiance  to  the  superior  monarchy  of 
Elam.  That  we  hear  no  more  of  it  after  this  time 
is  owing  to  its  absorption  into  Babylon,  which  took 
place  soon  afterwards.  [G.  R.] 

ELM  <jkt<).  Only  once  rendered  elms  in  Hos. 
iv.  13.  Sce'OAK. 

ELMODAM  ('EAjuoSA/k,  or  'EApaoap,  appa- 
rently the  same  as  the  Heb,  -|-riD^>N,  Gen.  x.  26  ; 
'EA/xmJclJ,  LXX.),  ion  of  Er,  six  generations  above 
Zerubbabel,  in  the  genealogy  of  Joseph  (Luke  Hi. 
28).     [Almo'dad.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

EL'NAAM  (DJttfo  !  *EAW/t,  Alex.  'EA- 
rain ;  ElnaUm),  the  father  of  Jeribai  and  Joshaviah, 
two  of  David's  guard,  according  to  the  extended 
list  in  1  Chr.  xi.  46.    li>  the  LXX.  <he  second 
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warrior  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  the  first,  and  Em  nam 
is  given  as  himself  a  member  of  the  guard. 

ELNA'THAN  (\r\ibtt ;  'EXjw«a>,  'ismtoW, 
N  dear ;  Elnathan).  1.'  The  maternal  grandfather 
of  Jehoiachin,  distinguished  as  "  E.  of  Jerusalem  " 
(2  K.  xxiv.  8).  He  is  doubtless  the  same  man  with 
"  Elnathan  the  son  of  Achbor,"  one  of  the  leading 
men  in  Jerusalem  in  Jehoiakim's  reign  (Jer.  xrri. 
22,  xxxvi.  12,  25).  The  variations  in  the  LXX. 
arise  from  the  names  Elnathan,  Jonathan,  and  Na- 
than having  the  same  sense,  God's  gift  (Theodore). 
2.  The  name  of  three  persons,  apparently  Le- 
vi tes,  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ext.  viii.  16).  In 
1  Esdr.  they  are  corrupted  to  Ai.naTHAN,  and  Ec- 

NATAN.  [W.  L.  B.] 

E'LON,  1.  (jV«;  'EAiK,  AiArf/i,  Alex. 
'ZXiift ;  Eton),  a  Hittite,  whose  daughter  was  one 
of  Esau's  wives  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  xxxvi.  2).  For 
the  variation  in  the  name  of  bis  daughter,  see  Ba- 
BHEMATII. 

2.  (fbyt ;  'AU^r,  Alex.  'A<rp4v ;  Eton),  the 
second  of  the  three  sons  attributed  to  Zebuloa 
(Gen.  xlvi.  14 ;  Num.  xxvi.  26) ;  and  the  founder  of 
the  family  (nri6E>D)  of  the  Eloxites  (vfajKJ). 
From  this  tribe  came 

3.  Elon  the  (not  "a")  Zebulonite  (flrR; 
filXt&H ;  Joseph.  "HAw;  Ahialon),  who  judged 
Israel  ibr  ten  yean,  and  was  buried  in  Aijalon  ir 
Zebulun  (Judg.  xii.  1 1, 12).  The  names  "  Elon  * 
and  "  Aijaloa"  in  Hebrew,  are  composed  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  letters,  and  differ  only  in  the  vowel 
points,  so  that  the  place  of  Elon's  burial  may  have 
been  originally  called  after  him.  It  will  be  remarked 
that  the  Vulgate  does  assimilate  the  two. 

E'LON  flft'N ;  'EAcSv ;  Elon),  one  of  the 
towns  iu  the  border  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix. 
43).    To  judge  from  the  order  of  the  list,  its 
situation  must  have  been  between  Ajalon  (Yalo), 
and  Ekron  ( Aktr) ;  but  no  town  corresponding  in 
'  name  has  yet  been  discovered.    The  name  in  He- 
|  brew  signifies  a  great  oak  or  other  strong  tree,  and 
may  therefore  be  a  testimony  to  the  wooded  cha- 
racter of  the  district.  It  is  possibly  the  same  place  as 
ETiON-BETH'-HANAN  {\Xyn>3  'K  =  "oak 
of  the  house  of  grace ;"  'ZKiiv  tat  BrjflaraV,  Alex. 
AiaA(f>/i  I.  B.),  which  is  named  with  two  Danite 
towns  as  foiming  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat 
districts  (IK.  iv.  9).    For  "  Beth-banan  "  some 
Hebrew  MSS.  have  "Ben-hanan,"  and  some  "and 
Beth-hanan ;"  the  latter  is  followed  by  the  Vul- 
gate. [G.] 
ELONITES,THE.  Num.xxvi.26.  [Elok,2.] 
ELOTH.    1  K.  ix.  26;  2  Chr.  viii.  17; 
xxvi.  2.  [Elath.] 

ELTAAL  (byehX;  'AAaWA;  Elphaat),  a 
Benjamite,  son  of  Hushim  and  brother  of  Abitub 
(1  Chr.  viii.  11).    He  was  the  founder  of  a  nu- 
merous family.    The  Bene-Elpaal  appear  to  have 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lydda  (Lod),  and  on 
the  outposts  of  the  Benjamite  hills  as  far  as  Ajalon 
\(Y6lo)  (viii.  12-18),  near  the  Danite  frontier. 
|  Hushim  was  the  name  of  the  principal  Danite 
j  family.    If  the  forefather  of  K I  paid  was  the  same 
'  person,  his  mention  in  a  Benjamite  genealogy  is  an 
I  evidence  of  an  intermarriage  of  the  two  tribes. 

EL  PALET  (dSbV'J  i  'EXi<fwX<9 ;  Eliphalef), 
one  of  David'*  sons' bom  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr 
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xiv.  5).  In  the  parallel  list,  1  Cbr.  iii.  6,  the  name 
is  given  more  fully  as  Eliphelet. 

EL'TEKEH  (i"I|w6k ;  *AX(co9<t,  and  i,  'EA- 
Ktt8aln,  Alex.  *EX0ckw  ;  Elthece),  one  of  the  cities 
in  the  border  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44),  which  with  its 
"suburbs"  (BhJD)  was  allotted  to  the  Kohathite 
Lerites  (zxi.  23)'.  It  is  however  omitted  from  the 
parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  vi.  Mo  trace  of  the  name  has 
yet  been  discovered.  [G.] 

ELTEKON  (pfb*  i  94ko«h,  Alex/EAfcittV, 

Eitecon),  one  of  the  towns  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  in 
the  mountains  (Josh.  xv.  59).  From  its  mention 
in  company  with  Halhul  and  Beth-zcr,  it  was 
probably  about  the  middle  of  the  country  of  Judah, 
3  or  4  miles  north  of  Hebron ;  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  identified.  [G.J 

ELTOLAD  Cbifb*  i  *EA*«*tt  and  'Ep- 
0oiia4  Alei.  'ZKBaXiS  and  'EAflovAtfJ  ;  Eltholad), 
one  of  the  cities  in  the  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  zv. 
30)  allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  4) ;  and  in  pos- 
session of  that  tribe  until  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
iv.  29).  It  is  named  with  Beersheba  and  other 
places  which  we  know  to  have  been  in  the  extreme 
south,  on  the  border  of  the  country ;  but  it  has  not 
yet  been  identified.  In  the  passage  of  Chronicles 
above  quoted,  the  name  is  given  as  TOLAD.  [G.] 

ELUTL  (W>K  ;  t  'Vu>iK ;  Etui),  Neb.,  vi.  15  j 
1  Mace.  xiv.  27."  [Months.] 

ELU'ZAI  (»H»j>K;  'Afoi ;  Alex.  'VumQ  ; 
Eluzaf),  one  of  the  warriors  of  Benjamin,  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  while  he  was  being  pursued 
by  Saul  (1  Chr.  xii.  5). 

ELYMAE'ANS  ('EAwmoS>«)>  Jnd.i.6.  [Ela- 

MTTES.] 

EI/YMAS  (EAft/uu),  the  Arabic  name  of  the 
Jewish  mage  or  sorcerer  Barjesus,  who  had  attached 
himself  to  the  proconsul  of  Cyprus,  Sergius  Paulus, 
when  St.  Paul  visited  the  island  (Acts  xiii.  6  ff.). 
On  his  attempting  to  dissuade  the  proconsul  from 
embracing  the  Christian  faith,  he  was  struck  with 
miraculous  blindness  by  the  Apostle.  The  name 
Elymas, "  the  wise  man,  'is  from  the  same  root  as  the 
Arabic  "  Ulema."  On  the  practice  generally  then 
prevailing,  in  the  decay  of  faith,  of  consul  ting  Oriental 
impostors  of  this  kind,  see  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
Life  of  St.  Paul,  i.  177-180,  2nd  ed.     [H.  A.] 

EL'ZABAD  03$K ;  *EXioff>,  'EAfa/fctt, 
Alex.  'EAsfaAto ;  EUabad).  1.  The  ninth  of  the 
eleven  Gadite  heroes  who  came  across  the  Jordan 
to  David  when  he  was  in  distress  in  the  wilderness 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  xil.  12). 

2.  A  Korhite  Levite,  son  of  Sbemaiab  and  of 
the  family  of  Obed-edom ;  one  of  the  doorkeepers  of 
the  "house  of  Jehovah"  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

ELZAPHAN  (IBX^K;  '%\urwpit> ;  Elta- 
phan),  second  son  of  Uzxiel,  who  was  the  son  of 
Kohath  son  of  Levi  (Ex.  vi.  22).  He  was  thus 
cousin  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  as  is  distinctly  stated. 
Elzaphan  assisted  his  brother  Mishael  to  carry  the 
unhappy  Nodab  and  Abihu  in  their  priestly  tunics 
out  of  the  camp  (Lev.  x.  4).  The  name  is  a 
contracted  form  of  Elizaphan,  in  which  it  most 
frequently  occurs. 

EMBALMING,  the  process  by  which  dead 
bodies  are  preserved  from  putrefaction  and  decav. 
rot.,  i. 
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The  Hebrew  word  0311  (chanat),  employed  to  de- 
note this  process,  is  connected  with  the  Arabic  JaJL^' 
which  in  conj.  1  signifies  "  to  be  red,"  as  leather 
which  has  been  tanned ;  and  in  conj.  2,  "  to  pre- 
serve with  tpices."  In  the  1st  and  4th  conjuga- 
tions it  is  applied  to  the  ripening  of  fruit,  and  this 
meaning  has  been  assigned  to  the  Hebrew  root  in 
Cant.  ii.  13.  In  the  latter  passage,  however,  it 
probably  denotes  the  fragrant  smell  of  the  ripening 
figs.    The  word  is  found  in  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac 

dialects,  and  in  the  latter  JisxjfXu  (cMnetto)  >s 


the  equivalent  of  fiiypa,  the  confection  of  myrrh 
and  aloes  brought  by  Nicodemus  (John  xix.  39). 


DHAveat  faraw  of  mummy  cam.  (Wlltiaaaa.) 
I,  S,  4.  Of  wood.  0,3.6,7.8.  Of  atone. 

»  Of  »«>d,  and  of  eirlr  time— baton  tba  1Kb  dyitattr. 
10.  Of  burnt  eartbcnuar*. 

The  practice  of  embalming  was  most  general 
among  the  Egyptians,  and  it  is  in  connexion  with 
this  people  that  the  two  instances  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  0.  T.  are  mentioned  (Gen.  1.  2,  26). 
Of  the  Egyptian  method  of  embalming  there  remain 
two  minute  accounts,  which  have  a  general  kind  of 
agreement,  though  they  differ  in  details. 

Herodotus  (ii.  86-89)  describes  three  modes, 
varying  in  completeness  and  expense,  and  prac- 
tised by  persons  regularly  trained  to  the  profes- 
sion, who  were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  art  by  their  ancestors.  The  most  costly  mode, 
which  is  estimated  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  91) 
at  a  talent  of  silver,  was  said  by  the  Egyptian 
priests  to  belong  to  him  whose  name  in  such  a 
matter  it  was  not  lawful  to  mention,  viz.  Osiris. 
The  embalmers  first  removed  part  of  the  brain 
through  the  nostrils,  by  means  of  a  crooked  iron, 
and  destroyed  the  rest  by  injecting  caustic  drugs. 
An  incision  was  then  made  along  the  flank  with  a 
sharp  Ethiopian  stone,  and  the  whole  of  the  intes- 
tines removed.  The  cavity  was  rinsed  out  with 
palm-wine,  and  afterwards  scoured  with  pounded 
perfumes.  It  was  then  rilled  with  pure  myrrh 
pounded,  cassia,  and  other  aromatics,  except /ran  k- 
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incense.  This  done,  the  body  was  sewu  up  and 
.steeped  in  natron  for  seventy  day?.  When  the 
seventy  days  were  accomplished,  the  embalmers 
washed  the  corpse  and  swathed  it  in  bandages  of 
linen,  cut  in  strips  and  smeared  with  gum.  They 
then  gave  it  up  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased, 
who  provided  for  it  a  wooden  case,  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  man,  in  which  the  dead  was  placed,  and 
deposited  in  an  erect  position  against  the  wall  of 
the  sepulchral  chamber.  Diodorus  Siculus  gives 
some  particulars  of  the  process  which  are  omitted 
by  Herodotus.  When  the  body  was  laid  out  on 
the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  embalming,  one  of  the 
operators,  called  the  scribe  (ypaiipaTtvs),  marked 
out  the  part  of  the  left  flauk  where  the  incision 
was  to  be  made.  The  dissector  (to/xkj'X'o'ttii) 
then,  with  a  sharp  Ethiopian  stone  (black  flint,  or 
Ethiopian  agate,  liawlinson ,  Herod,  ii.  141),  hastily 
cut  through  as  much  flesh  as  the  law  enjoined,  nud 
fled,  pursued  by  curses  and  volleys  of  stones  from 
the  spectators.  When  all  the  embalmers  {rapixtv- 
rai)  were  assembled,  one  of  them  extracted  the 
intestines,  with  the  exception  of  the  heart  and 
kidneys ;  another  cleansed  them  one  by  one,  and 
rinsed  them  in  palm-wine  and  perfumes.  The  body 
was  then  washed  with  oil  of  cedar,  and  other  things 
worthy  of  notice,  for  more  than  thirty  days  (ac- 
cording to  some  MSS.  forty),  and  afterwards 
sprinkled  with  myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  other  sub- 
stances, which  possess  the  property  not  only  ol 
preserving  the  body  for  a  long  period,  but  also  of 
communicating  to  it  an  agreeable  smell.  This  pro- 
cess was  so  effectual  that  the  features  of  the  dead 
could  be  recognised.  It  is  remarkable  that  Diodorus 
omits  all  mention  of  the  steeping  in  natron. 


The  mummy1!  m,  «!■>■•         l»od  of  Uic  coffin.  (H  ilkimonj 

The  second  mode  of  embalming  cost  about  20 
minae.  In  this  case  no  incision  was  made  in  the 
body,  nor  were  the  intestines  removed,  but  cedar- 
oil  was  injected  into  the  stomach  by  the  rectum. 
The  oil  was  prevented  from  escaping,  and  the  body 
was  then  steeped  in  natron  for  the  appointed  number 
of  days.  On  the  last  day  the  oil  was  withdrawn, 
and  carried  off  with  it  the  stomach  and  intestines  in 
H  state  of  solution,  while  the  flesh  was  consumed 
by  the  natron,  and  nothing  was  left  but  the  skin 
and  bones.  The  body  in  this  state  was  returned 
to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

The  third  mode,  which  was  adopted  by  the  poorer 
classes,  and  cost  but  little,  consisted  in  rinsing  out 
the  intestines  with  syrmaea,  an  infusion  of  senna 
and  cassia  (Pettigrew,  p.  69),  and  steeping  the  body 
for  the  usual  number  of  days  in  natrum. 

Porphyry  {De  Abst..  iv.  10)  supplies  an  omission 
of  Herodotus,  who  neglects  to  mention  what  wn; 
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done  with  the  intestines  after  they  were  removed 
from  the  body.  In  the  case  of  a  person  of  respect- 
able rank  they  were  placed  in  a  separate  vessel  and 
thrown  into  the  river.  This  account  is  confirmed 
by  Plutarch  {Sept.  Sap.  Cone.  c.  16). 

Although  the  three  modes  of  embalming  are  so 
precisely  described  by  Herodotus,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  classify  the  mummies  which  have 
been  discovered  and  examined  under  one  or  other 
of  these  three  heads.  Dr.  Pettigrew,  from  his  own 
observations,  confirms  the  truth  of  Herodotus'  state- 
ment that  the  brain  was  removed  through  the 
nostrils.  But  in  many  instances,  in  which  the  body 
was  carefully  preserved  and  elaborately  ornamented, 
the  brain  had  not  been  removed  at  all ;  while  in 
some  mummies  the  cavity  was  found  to  be  tilled 
with  resinous  and  bituminous  matter. 

M.  Rouyer,  in  his  Notice  stir  les  Embaumements 
des  Anciens  Egyptiens,  quoted  by  Pettigrew,  en- 
deavoured to  class  the  mummies  which  he  examined 
under  two  principal  divisions,  which  were  again 
subdivided  into  others.  These  wort; — I.  Mummies 
with  the  ventral  incision,  preserved,  1 .  by  balsamic 
matter,  and  2.  by  natron.  The  first  of  these  are 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  resin  and  aromatics,  and 
are  of  an  olive  colour — the  skin  dry,  flexible,  and 
adhering  to  the  bones.  Others  are  filled  with 
bitumen  or  asphaltum,  and  are  black,  the  skin  hard 
and  shining.  Those  prepared  with  natron  are  also 
filled  with  resinous  substances  and  bitumen.  11. 
Mummies  without  the  ventral  incision.  This  class 
is  again  subdivided,  according  as  the  bodies  were, 
1.  salted  and  filled  with  pisasphaltum,  a  compound 
of  asphaltum  and  oommou  pitch ;  or  2.  salted  only. 
The  former  are  supposed  to  have  been  immersed  in 
the  pitch  when  in  a  liquid  state. 

The  medicaments  employed  in  embalming  were 
various.  From  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  sub- 
stances found  in  mummies,  M.  Rouelle  detected 
three  modes  of  embalming — I.  with  asphaltum,  or 
Jew's  pitch,  called  also  funeral  gum,  or  gum  of 
mummies ;  2.  with  a  mixture  of  asphaltum  and 
cedria,  the  liquor  distilled  from  the  cedar;  3.  with 
this  mixture  together  with  some  resinous  and  aro- 
matic ingredients.  The  powdered  aromatics  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  were  not  mixed  with  the 
bituminous  matter,  but  sprinkled  into  the  cavities 
of  the  body. 

It  docs  not  appear  that  embalming,  properly  so 
called,  was  practised  by  the  Hebrews.  Asa  was 
laid  "  in  the  bed  which  was  filled  with  6weet  odours 
and  divers  kinds  of  spices  prepared  by  the  apothe- 
caries' art"  (2  Chr.  xvi.  14);  and  by  the  tender 
care  of  Nicodemus  the  body  of  Jesus  was  wrapped 
in  linen  cloths,  with  spices,  "  a  mixture  of  myrrh 
and  aloes,  about  an  hundred  pound  weight  ...  as 
the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury"  (John  xix. 
39,  40). 

The  account  given  by  Herodotus  has  been  supposed 
to  throw  discredit  upon  the  narrative  in  Genesis.  He 
asserts  that  the  body  is  steeped  in  natron  for 
seventy  days,  while  in  Gen.  1.  3  it  is  said  that  only 
forty  days  were  occupied  in  the  whole  process  of 
embalming,  although  the  period  of  mourning  ex- 
tended over  seventy  days.  Diodorus,  on  the  con- 
trary, omits  altogether  the  steeping  in  natron  as  a 
part  of  the  operation,  and  though  the  time  which, 
according  to  him,  is  taken  up  in  washing  the  body 
with  cedar  oil  and  other  aromatics  is  more  than 
thirty  days,  yet  this  is  evidently  only  a  portion  of 
the  whole  time  occupied  in  the  complete  process. 
Hengstcnberg  {Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Ifosia, 
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p.  69,  Eng.  tr.)  attempts  to  reconcile  this  dis- 
crepancy by  supposing  that  the  seventy  days  of 
Herodotus  include  the  whole  time  of  embalming, 
and  not  that  of  steeping  in  natron  only.  But  the 
differences  in  detail  which  characterize  the  descrip- 
tions of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  reconciling  these  descriptions  in  all  points 
with  the  results  of  scientific  observation,  lead  to 
the  natural  conclusion  that,  if  these  descriptions  be 
correct  in  themselves,  they  do  not  include  every 
method  of  embalming  which  was  practised,  and 
that,  consequently,  any  discrepancies  between  them 
and  the  Bible  narrative  cannot  be  fairly  attributed 
to  a  want  of  accuracy  in  the  latter.  In  taking 
this  view  of  the  case  it  is  needless  to  refer  to  the 
great  interval  of  time  which  elapsed  between  the 
date  claimed  for  the  events  of  Genesis  and  the  age 
of  Herodotus,  or  between  the  latter  and  the  times 
of  Diodorus.  If  the  four  centuries  which  separated 
the  two  Greek  historians  were  sufficient  to  have 
caused  such  changes  in  the  mode  of  embalming  as 
are  indicated  in  their  different  descriptions  of  the 
process,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
still  greater  interval  by  which  the  celebration  of 
the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  patriarch  preceded  the 
age  of  the  father  of  history  might  have  produced 
changes  still  greater  both  in  kind  and  in  degree. 

It  is  uncertain  what  suggested  to  the  Egyptians 
the  idea  of  embalming.  That  they  practised  it  in 
accordance  with  their  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  we  are  told  by  Herodotus.  The 
actual  process  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
"  their  first  merely  burying  in  the  sand,  impreg- 
nated with  natron  and  other  salts,  which  dried  and 
preserved  the  body"  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii.  p.  142). 
Drugs  and  bitumen  were  of  later  introduction,  the 
latter  not  being  generally  employed  before  the  18th 
dynasty.  When  the  practice  ceased  entirely  is  un- 
certain. 

The  subject  of  embalming  is  most  fully  discussed, 
and  the  sources  of  practical  information  well  nigh 
exhausted,  in  Dr.  Pettigrew's  History  of  Egyptian 
Mummies.   *   a7W.J 

EMBROIDERER.  This  term  is  given  in  the 
A.  V.  as  the  equivalent  of  rokem  (Dpi),  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  art  being  described  as  "  needle- 
work" (nDp"1).  In  Exodus  the  embroiderer  is 
contrasted  with  the  "  cunning  workman,"  chosheb 
(3ETI):  and  the  consideration  of  one  of  these 
terms  involves  that  of  the  other.  Various  explana- 
tions have  been  offered  as  to  the  distinction  between 
them,  but  most  of  these  overlook  the  distinction 
marked  in  the  Bible  itself,  viz.,  that  the  rokem  wove 
simply  a  variegated  texture,  without  gold  thread  or 
figures,  and  that  the  chosheb  interwove  gold  thread  or 
figures  into  the  variegated  texture.  We  conceive  that 
the  use  of  the  gold  thread  was  for  delineating  figures, 
as  is  implied  in  the  description  of  the  corslet  of 
Amasis  (Her.  iii.  47),  and  that  the  notices  of  gold 
thread  in  some  instances  and  of  figures  in  others 
were  but  different  methods  of  describing  the  same 
thing.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  application  of  the 
term  "embroiderer"  to  rokem  is  false;  if  it  be- 
longs to  either  it  is  to  chosheb,  or  the  "  cunning 
workman,"  who  added  the  figures.  But  if  "  em- 
broidery" be  strictly  confined  to  the  work  of  the 
needle,  we  doubt  whether  it  can  be  applied  to 
either,  for  the  simple  addition  of  gold  thread,  or  of 
t  figure,  does  not  involve  the  use  of  the  needle. 
The  patterns  may  have  been  worked  into  the  stud' 


by  the  loom,  as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in 
Egypt  (Wilkinson,  iii.  128;  cf.  Her.  loo.  cit.), 
where  the  Hebrews  learned  the  art,  and  as  is  stated 
by  Josepbus  (aVfrn  iyv<payrai,  Ant.  iii.  7,  §2). 
The  distinction,  as  given  by  the  Talmudists,  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Gesenius  (Thesaur.  p. 
1311)  and  BShr  (Symbolik,  i.  266)  is  this- that 
rikmah,  or  "needlework,"  was  where  a  pattern 
was  attached  to  the  stuff  by  being  sewn  on  to  it  on 
one  side,  and  the  work  of  the  chosheb  when  the 
pattern  was  worked  into  the  stuff  by  the  loom,  and 
so  appeared  on  both  sides.  This  view  appears  to 
be  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  statements  of  the 
Bible,  and  with  the  sense  of  the  word  rikmah  else- 
where. The  absence  of  the  figure  or  the  gold 
thread  in  the  one,  and  its  presence  in  the  other, 
constitutes  the  essence  of  the  distinction.  In  sup-' 
port  of  this  view  we  call  attention  to  the  passages 
in  which  the  expressions  are  contrasted.  Rikmah 
consisted  of  the  following  materials,  "  blue,  purple, 
scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen"  (Ex.  xxvi.  36, 
xxvii.  16,  xxxvl.  37,  xxxviii.  18,  xxxix.  29).  The 
work  of  the  chosheb  was  either  "  fine  twined  linen, 
blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  with  cherubims"  (Ex. 
xxvi.  1,  31 ;  xxxvi.  8,  35),  or  "  gold,  blue,  purple, 
scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen"  (xxviii.  6,  8,  15, 
xxxix.  2,  5,  8).  Again,  looking  at  the  general 
sense  of  the  words,  we  shall  find  that  chosheb  in- 
volves the  idea  of  invention,  or  designing  patterns ; 
rikmah  the  idea  of  texture  as  well  as  variegated 
colour.  The  former  is  applied  to  other  arts  which 
demanded  the  exercise  of  inventive  genius,  as  in 
the  construction  of  engines  of  war  (2  Chr.  xxvi. 
15) ;  the  latter  is  applied  to  other  substances,  the 
texture  of  which  is  remarkable,  as  the  human  body 
(Ps.  exxxix.  15).  Further  than  this,  rikmah  in- 
volves the  idea  of  a  regular  disposition  of  colours, 
which  demanded  no  inventive  genius.  Beyond  the 
instances  already  adduced  it  is  applied  to  tessellated 
pavement  (1  Chr.  xxix.  2),  to  the  eagle's  plumage 
(Ex.  xvii.  3),  and,  in  the  Targums,  to  the  leopard's 
spotted  skin  (Jer.  xui.  23).  In  the  same  sense  it 
is  applied  to  the  coloured  sails  of  the  Egyptian 
vessels  (Ez.  xxvii.  16),  which  were  either  chequered 
or  worked  according  to  a  regularly  recurring  pat- 
tern (Wilkinson,  iii.  211).  Gesenius  considers  this 
passage  as  conclusive  for  his  view  of  the  distinction, 
but  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  patterns  were 
on  one  side  of  the  sail  only,  nor  does  there  appear 
any  ground  to  infer  a  departure  from  the  usual 
custom  of  working  the  colours  by  the  loom.  The 
ancient  versions  do  not  contribute  much  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  point.  The  LXX.  varies  between 
■woiKtXrtis  and  fiatpiStirrfii,  as  representing  rokem, 
and  vouukris  and  otpayrfo  for  cnosA«6,  combining 
the  two  terms  in  each  case  for  the  work  itself,  i) 
■noauXla  rou  ^at^tStvrov  for  the  first,  tpyov  b(pav- 
rb¥  touhAtoV  for  the  second.  The  distinction,  as 
far  as  it  is  observed,  consisted  in  the  one  being 
needle-vcork  and  the  other  loom-work.  The  Vul- 
gate gives  generally  plumarius  for  the  first,  and 
polymitarius  for  the  second;  but  in  Ex.  xxvi.  1, 
31,  plumarius  is  used  for  the  second.  The  first  of 
these  terms  (plumarius)  is  well  chosen  to  express 
rokem,  but  polymitarius,  i.  e.  a  weaver  who  works 
together  threads  of  divers  colours,  is  as  applicable 
to  one  as  to  the  other.  The  rendering  in  Ez.  xxvii. 
16,  scutulata,  i.e.  "chequered,"  correctly  describes 
one  of  the  productions  of  the  rokem.  We  have 
lastly  to  notice  the  incorrect  rendering  of  the  word 
J»3C>  in  the  A.  V.—"  broider,"  "embroider"  (Ex, 
"T  2  N  2 
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xxviii.  4,  39).  '  It  means  stuff  worked  in  a  tessel- 
lated manner,  i.  e.  with  square  cavities  such  as 
stones  might  be  set  in  (comp.  ver.  20).  The  art 
of  embroidery  by  the  loom  was  extensively  prac- 
tised among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  In  addition 
to  the  Egyptians,  the  Babylonians  were  celebrated 
for  it,  but  embroidery  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  i.e.  with  the  needle,  was  a  Phrygian  inven- 
tion of  later  date  (Plin.  viii.  48).       [W.  L.  B.] 

EMERALD  pieb ;  LXX.,  Moat ;  N.  T.  and 
Apoc.,  fffiipaytos),  a  precious  stone,  first  in  the 
2nd  row  on  the  breastplate  of  the  high-priest  (Ex. 
xxviii.  18,  xxxix.  11),  imported  to  Tyre  from  Syria 
(Ex.  xxvii.  16),  used  as  a  seal  or  signet  (Ecclus. 
xxxii.  6),  as  an  ornament  of  clothing  and  bedding 
(Ez.  xxviii.  13;  Jud.  x.  21),  and  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  foundations  of  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  19  ; 
Tob.  ziii.  16).  The  rainbow  round  the  throne  is 
compared  to  emerald  in  Rev.  iv.  S,  tfu>u>s  ipJura 
<ritapv/tlvif. 

The  etymology  of  T|BJ  is  uncertain.  Gesenius  sug- 
gests a  comparison  with  the  word  TpS,  a  paint  with 
which  the  Hebrew  women  stained  their  eye-lashes. 
Kalisch  on  Exodus  xxviii.  follows  the  LXX.,  and  trans- 
lates it  carbuncle,  transferring  the  meaning  emerald 
to  D^IV  in  the  same  ver.  18.  The  Targum  Jeru- 
salem on  the  same  ver.  explains  T|B3  by  N^DTO  = 
carchedoniut,  carbuncle.  [W.  D.] 

EMEROD8  (C3^S,  D^ntJ;  ftps;  anus, 
nates ;  Deut.  xxviii.  27  ;'  1  Sam.  v'.  6,  9,  12,  vi.  4, 
5,  11).  The  probabilities  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease  are  mainly  dependent  on  the  probable  roots 
of  these  two  Hebrew  words ;  the  former  of  which* 
evidently  means  "  a  swelling  j"  the  latter,  though 
less  certain,  is  most  probably  from  a  Syriac  verb, 

*dui£,  meaning  "  anhelavit  sub  onere,  enixus  est  in 
exonerando  ventre"  (Parkhurstand  Gesenius) ;  and 

the  Syriac  noun  JjttoA^j.  from  the  same  root,  de- 
notes, 1.  such  effort  as  the  verb  implies,  and,  2.  the 
intestinum  rectum.  Also,  whenever  the  former  word 
occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Cetib,*  the  Keri  gives  the 
latter,  except  In  1  Sam.  vl.  11,  where  the  latter 
stands  in  the  Cctib.  Mow  this  last  passage  speaks  of 
the  images  of  the  cmevods  after 'they  were  actually 
made,  and  placed  in  the  ark.  It  thus  appears  pro- 
bable that  the  former  word  means  the  disease,  and 
the  latter  the  part  affected,  which  must  necessarily 
have  been  included  in  the  actually  existing  image, 
and  have  struck  the  eye  as  the  essential  thing 
represented,  to  which  the  disease  was  an  incident.  As 
some  morbid  swelling,  then,  seems  the  most  probable 
nature  of  the  disease,  so  no  more  probable  conjecture 
has  been  advanced  than  that  hemorrhoidal  tumours, 
or  bleeding  piles,  known  to  the  Romans  as  maritcae 
(lav.  ii.  1 3),  are  intended.  These  are  very  common 
in  Syria  at  present,  oriental  habits  of  want  of  exer- 
cise and  improper  food,  producing  derangement  of 
the  liver,  constipation,  sc.,  being  such  as  to  cause 
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them.  The  words  of  1  Sam  v.  12, "  the  men  that 
died  not  were  smitten  with  emerods,"  show  that 
the  disease  was  not  necessarily  fatal.  It  is  dear  from 
its  parallelism  with  "  botch  and  other  diseases  in 
Deut.  xxvtii.  27,  that  D'VbJ!  is  a  disease,  not  a  part 
of  the  body;  but  the  translations  of  it  by  the  most  ap- 
proved authorities  are  various  and  vague.'  Thus  the 
LXX.  and  Vulg.,  as  above,  uniformly  render  the  word 
as  bearing  the  latter  sense.  The  mention  by  Hero- 
dotus (i.  105)  of  the  malady,  called  by  him  HKtta 
vovcos,  as  afflicting  the  Scythians  who  robbed  the 
temple  (of  the  Syrian  Venus)  in  Ascalon,  has  been 
deemed  by  some  a  proof  that  some  legend  con- 
taining a  distortion  of  the  Scriptural  account  was 
current  in  that  country  down  to  a  late  date. 
The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Acharn.  231) 
mentions  a  similar  plague  (followed  by  a  similar 
subsequent  propitiation  to  that  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture), as  sent  upon  the  Athenians  by  Bacchus.4 
The  opinion  mentioned  by  Winer  (».  e.  Philister), 
as  advanced  by  Lichtenstein,  that  the  plague  of 
emerods  and  that  of  mice  are  one  and  the  same, 
the  former  being  caused  by  an  insect  (solpuga)  as 
large  as  a  field-mouse,  is  hardly  worth  serious 
attention.  [H.  H.] 

E*MIM  (Dtytt ;  'Opiuuot,  and  'Opr&r),  a  tribe 
or  family  of  gigantic  stature  which  originally  in- 
habited the  region  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  It  would  appear,  from  a  comparison  of  Gen.  xiv. 
5-7  with  Deut.  ii.  10-12,  20-23,  that  the  whole 
country  east  of  the  Jordan  was,  in  primitive  times, 
held  by  a  race  of  giants,  all  probably  of  the  same 
stock,  comprehending  the  Rephaim  on  the  north,  next  * 
the  Zuzim,  after  them  the  Emim,  and  then  the 
Horim  on  the  south ;  and  that  afterwards  the  king- 
dom of  Bashan  embraced  the  territories  of  the  first ; 
the  country  of  the  Ammonites  the  second ;  that  of 
the  Moabites  the  third;  while  Edom  took  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Horim.  The  whole  of  them  were 
attacked  and  pillaged  by  the  eastern  kings  who  de- 
stroyed Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

The  Emim  were  related  to  the  Anakim,  and 
were  generally  called  by  the  same  name ;  but  their 
conquerors  the  Moabites  termed  them  Emim— that 
is  "Terrible  men"  (Deut  ii.  11) — most  pro- 
bably on  account  of  their  fierce  aspect.  [Rephaih; 
Anakim.]  V-  L.  P.] 

EMMANUEL  ('Ewayo^X ;  Emmanuel,, 
Matt.  i.  23.  [Immanuel.] 

EMMA  US  ('E«»ao0»,  the  village  to  which  the 
two  disciples  were  going  when  our  Lord  appeared 
to  them  on  the  way,  on  the  day  of  His  resurrection 
(Luke  xxiv.  13).  Luke  makes  its  distance  from  Jeru- 
salem sixty  stadia  (A.  V.  "  threescore  furlongs"),  or 
about  7|  miles ;  and  Joscphus  mentions  "  a  village 
called  Emmaus  "  at  the  same  distance  (B.  J.  vii. 
6,  §6),  These  statements  seem  sufficiently  defi- 
nite; and  one  would  suppose  no  great  mistake 
could  be  made  by  geographers  in  fixing  its  site.  It 
is  remarkable,  however,  that  from  the  earliest 
period  of  which  we  have  any  record,  the  opinion 


•  Closely  akin  to  it  is  the  Arab.  ^X£,  which  means 

rumor  qui  apud  viros  oritur  in  poeticit  parlibus,  apud 
nmlieres  in  amteriore  parte  vulvae  similit  hcrniae 
virorum.  . 

b  Parkburst,  however,  *.  v.  D'7BJ>,  thinks,  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Kennicott's  Codices,  that  DHiflB  i* 


in  all  these  passages  a  very  ancient  Hebrew  wia 
lectio. 

•  Josepbus,  Ant.  vi.  1,  §1,  SvemrtpU ;  Aquila, 

*  Pollux,  Onom.  iv.  tS,  thus  describes  what  he  calls 

ri|P  Bpa»  arm,  fori  S«  ofidta  pvpotc  ufocc.  comp. 
Boohart,  Hieroroie.  1.  Ml. 
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prevailed  among  Christian  writers,  that  the  Em- 
inaus  of  Luke  was  identical  with  the  Emmaus  on 
the  border  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  afterwards 
called  Nicopolis,  and  which  was  some  20  miles 
from  Jerusalem.  Both  Eusebius  and  Jerome  adopted 
this  view  (Onom.  s.  v.  Emaus)  ;  and  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  all  geographers  down  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  14th  century  (Reland,  p.  758).  Then, 
for  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  it  began  to  be 
supposed  that  the  site  of  Emmaus  was  at  the  little 
village  of  Kubeibeh,  about  3  miles  west  of  Neby 
Summit  (the  ancient  Mizpeh),  and  9  miles  from 
Jerusalem  (Sir  J.  Maund.  in  Early  Travels  in 
Palestine,  175 ;  Ludolph. deSuchem,  /tin.;  Quares- 
mius,  ii.  719).-  There  is  not,  however,  a  shadow 
of  evidence  for  this  supposition.  In  fact  the  site  of 
Emmaus  remains  yet  to  be  identified. 

Dr.  Kobinson  has  recently  revived  the  old  theory, 
that  the  Emmaus  of  Luke  is  identical  with  Nico- 
polis; and  has  supported  it  with  his  wonted  learn- 
ing, but  not  with  his  wonted  conclusiveness.  He 
first  endeavours  to  cast  doubts  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  reading  t^Kovra  in  Luke  zziv.  13,  because 
two  uncial  MSS.  (K  and  N),  and  a  few  unimport- 
ant cursive  MSS.  insert  ixariv,  thus  making  the 
distance  160  stadia,  which  would  nearly  correspond 
to  the  distance  of  Nicopolis.  But  the  best  MSS. 
have  not  this  word,  and  the  best  critics  regard 
it  as  an  interpolation.  There  is  a  strong  proba- 
bility that  some  copyist  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  city,  but  not  the  village  of  Emmaus,  tried 
thus  to  reconcile  Scripture  with  his  ideas  of  geo- 
graphy. The  opinions  of  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and 
their  followers,  on  a  point  such  as  this,  are  not  of 
very  great  authority.  When  the  name  of  any 
noted  place  agreed  with  one  in  the  Bible,  they  were 
not  always  careful  to  see  whether  the  position  cor- 
responded in  like  manner.  [Edrei.J  Emmaus- 
Nicopolis  being  a  noted  city  in  their  day,  they 
were  led  somewhat  rashly  to  confound  it  with  the 
Emmaus  of  the  Gospel.  The  circumstances  of  the 
narrative  are  plainly  opposed  to  the  identity.  The 
two  disciples  having  journeyed  from  Jerusalem  to 
Emmaus  in  part  of  a  day  (Luke  xxiv.  28,  29),  left 
the  latter  again  after  the  evening  meal,  and  reached 
Jerusalem  before  it  was  very  late  (verses  33,  42, 
43).  Now,  if  we  take  into  account  the  distance, 
and  the  nature  of  the  road,  leading  up  a  steep  and 
difficult  mountain,  we  must  admit  that  such  a 
journey  could  not  be  accomplished  in  less  than  from 
six  to  seven  hours,  so  that  they  could  not  have  ar- 
rived in  Jerusalem  till  long  past  midnight.  This 
fact  seems  to  us  conclusive  against  the  identity  of 
Nicopolis  and  the  Emmaus  of  Luke.  (Kobinson,  iii. 
147,  sq.  j  Reland,  Pal.  427,  sq.)        [J.  L.  P.] 

EMMAUS,  or  NICOPOLIS  ('E^Mofe, 
1  Mace.  iii.  40 ;  'Aftftaois,  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  20,  §4), 
a  town  in  the  plain  of  Philistia,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  22  Roman  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem, and  10  from  Lydda  (/tin.  Nieros.;  Reland, 
-309).  The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  O.  T. ;  but 
the  town  rose  to  importance  during  the  later  his- 
tory of  the  Jews,  and  was  a  place  of  note  in  the 
wars  of  the  Asmoneans.  It  was  fortified  by  Bac- 
chides,  the  general  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when 
he  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Jonathan  Macca- 
baeus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1,  §3 ;  1  Mace.  ix.  50).  It 
was  in  the  plain  beside  this  city  that  Judas  Mac- 
cahaeus  so  signally  defeated  the  Syrians  with  a  mere 
handful  of  men,  as  related  in  1  Mace.  iii.  57,  iv.  3, 
Ac.  Under  the  Romans  Emmaus  became  the  capital 
of  atopnrchy(Joseph.5./.  iii.  3,  §5;  Plin.v.14). 


It  was  bumed  by  the  Roman  general  Varus  about 
a.d.  4.  In  the  3rd  century  (about  A.D.  220)  it 
was  rebuilt  through  the  exertions  of  Julius  Afri- 
canus,  the  well-known  Christian  writer ;  and  then 
received  the  name  Nicopolis.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
frequently  refer  to  it  in  defining  the  positions  of 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages  (Chron.  Pas.  ad 
A.c.  223 ;  Reland,  p.  759).  Early  writers  men- 
tion a  fountain  at  Emmaus,  famous  far  and  wide 
for  its  healing  virtues ;  the  cause  of  this  Theophanes 
ascribes  to  the  fact,  that  Our  Lord  on  one  occasion 
washed  His  feet  in  it  (Chron.  41.)  The  Cru- 
saders confounded  Emmaus  with  a  small  fortress 
farther  south,  on  the  Jerusalem  road  now  called 
Latrdnfyfill.Tji.Hist.  vii.  24).  A  small  miserable 
village  called  'Amwas  still  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city.  It  stands  on  the  western  declivity  of 
a  low  hill,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  an  old  church. 
The  name  Emmaus  was  also  borne  by  a  village  of 
Galilee  close  to  Tiberias;  probably  the  ancient 
Hammath,  i.  «.  hot  springs — of  which  name  Em- 
maus was  but  a  corruption.  The  hot  springs  still 
remained  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  and  ore  men- 
tioned by  him  as  giving  its  name  to  the  place 
(B.  J.  iv.  1,  §3 ;  Ant.  xviii.  2,  §3).     [J.  L.  P.] 

EM'MEB  (*E/i/i4p;  Semmeri),  1  Esd.  ix.  21. 
[IMMEE.] 

EM  TOOK  (Rec.  Text  with  E,  'E^»o>;  Lachm. 
with  A  B  C  D,  'Epiuip ;  Emmor),  the  father  of 
Sychem  (Acts  vii.  16).  [Hamor.] 

ETCAM  (with  the  article,  D3»Jfn="  the  double 
spring;"  Ges.  Thes.  1019  a,  MawtWi'Alex.  'Hmul/i; 
Enaim,  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  Shefelah  or 
lowland  (Josh.  xv.  34).  From  its  mention  with 
towns  (Jarmuth  and  Eshtaol  for  instance)  which 
are  known  to  have  been  near  Timnath,  this  is  very 
probably  the  place  in  the  "doorway"  of  which 
Tamar  sat  before  her  interview  with  her  father-in- 
law  (Gen.  xxxviii.  14).  In  the  A.  V.  the  words 
Pathach  enayim  (DJ3'}>  nfJB)  are  not  taken  as  a 
proper  name,  but  are  rendered  "  an  open  place," 
lit.  "  the  doorway  of  Enayim,"  or  the  double  spring, 
a  translation  adopted  by  the  LXX.  (rats  xiiXtuj 
Alvdv)  and  now  generally.  In  Josh.  xv.  34,  for 
"  Tappuah  and  Enam,"  the  Peschito  has  "  Pathuch- 
Ekun, '  which  supports  the  identification  suggested 
above.   [Ant.]  [G.] 

E'NAN  (JJ'Jf;  Alvir;  Enan).  Ahira  ben- 
Enan  was  "  prince"  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  at  the 
time  of  the  numbering  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  15). 

ENA'SLBUS  ("EvdVifloj ;  Eliasib),  1  Esd.  ix. 
34.  [Eliasbib.] 

ENCAMPMENT  (njn»,  mach&neh,  in  all 
places  except  2  K.  vi.  8,  where  fibrin,  tachSndth, 
is  used).  The  word  primarily  denoted  the  resting- 
place  of  an  army  or  company  of  travellers  at  night* 
(Ex.  xvi.  13;  Gen.  xxxii.  21),  and  was  hence 
applied  to  the  army  or  caravan  when  on  its  march 
(Ex.  xiv.  19;  Josh.  x.  5,  xi.  4;  Gen.  xxxii.  7, 
8).  Among  nomadic  tribes  war  never  attained  to 
the  dignity  of  a  science,  and  their  encampments 
were  consequently  devoid  of  all  the  appliances  of 
more  systematic  warfare.  The  description  of  the 
camp  of  the  Israelites,  on  their  march  from  Egypt 
(Num.  ii.,  iii.),  supplies  the  greatest  amount  of 

»  Whence  DVn  r»WJ  (chXnvth  UyySm),  "  the 
camping-time  of  day,"  ». «.  the  cvenirg,  Judg.  xix.  9. 
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information  on  the  subject:  whatever  else  mar  be 
gleaned  is  from  scattered  hints.  The  tabernacle, 
corresponding  to  the  chieftain's  tent  of  an  ordinary 
encampment,  was  placed  in  the  centre,  and  around 
and  lacing  it  (Num.  ii.  arranged  in  tour  grand 
divisions,  corresponding  to  the  four  points  of  the 
compass,  lay  the  host  of  Israel,  according  to  their 
standards  (Num.  i.  52,  ii.  2).  On  the  east  the 
post  of  honour  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  round  its  standard  rallied  the  tribes  of  Issochar 
and  Zebulun,  descendants  of  the  sons  of  Leah.  On 
the  south  lay  Reuben  and  Simeon,  the  representa- 
tives of  Leah,  and  the  children  of  Gad,  the  son 
of  her  handmaid.  Rachel's  descendants  were  en- 
camped on  the  western  side  of  the  tabernacle,  the 
chief  place  being  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 
To  this  position  of  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Ben- 
jamin, allusions  are  made  in  Judg.  v.  14,  and  Ps. 
lxxx.  2.  On  the  north  were  the  tribes  of  Dan  and 
Naphtali,  the  children  of  Bilhah,  and  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  Gad's  younger  brother.  All  these  were  en- 
camped around  their  standards,  each  according  to 
the  ensign  of  the  house  of  his  fathers.  In  the 
centre,  round  the  tabernacle,  and  with  no  standard 
but  the  cloudy  or  fiery  pillar  which  rested  over  it, 
were  the  tents  of  the  priests  and  Levi  tea.  The 
former,  with  Moses  and  Aaron  at  their  head,  were 
encamped  on  the  eastern  side.  On  the  south  were 
the  Kohathites,  who  had  charge  of  the  ark,  the  table 
of  shewbread,  the  altars  and  vessels  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  Gershonites  were  on  the  west,  and  when  on  the 
march  carried  the  tabernacle  and  its  lighter  furni- 
ture ;  while  the  Merarites,  who  were  encamped  on 
the  north,  had  charge  of  its  heavier  appurtenances. 
The  order  of  encampment  was  preserved  on  the 
march  (Num.  ii.  17),  the  signal  for  which  was  given 
by  a  blast  of  the  two  silver  trumpets  (Num.  x.  5). 
The  details  of  this  account  snpply  Prof.  Blunt  with 
some  striking  illustrations  of  the  undesigned  coinci- 
dences of  the  books  of  Moses  (  Utidet.  Coincid.  pp. 
75-86). 

In  this  description  of  the  order  of  the  encamp- 
ment no  mention  is  made  of  sentinels,  who,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  were  placed  at  the  gates 
(Ex.  xxxii.  26,  27)  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
camp.  This  was  evidently  the  case  in  the  camp 
of  the  Levites  (comp.  1  Chr.  ix.  18,24;  2  Chr. 
xxxi.  2). 

The  sanitary  regulations  of  the  camp  of  the 
Israelites  were  enacted  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
preserving  the  health  of  the  vast  multitude  and  the 
purity  of  the  camp  as  the  dwelling  -place  of  God 
(Num.  v.  3 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  14).  With  this  object 
the  dead  were  buried  without  the  camp  (Lev.  x.  4, 
5) :  lepers  were  excluded  till  their  leprosy  departed 
from  them  (Lev.  xiii.  46,  xiv.  3 ;  Num.  xii.  14, 
15),  as  were  all  who  were  visited  with  loathsome 
diseases  (Lev.  xiv.  3).  All  who  were  defiled  by 
contact  with  the  dead,  whether  these  were  slain  in 
battle  or  not,  were  kept  without  the  camp  for 
scren  days  (Num.  xxxi.  19).  Captives  taken  in 
war  were  compelled  to  remain  for  a  while  outside 
(Num.  xxxi.  19 ;  Josh.  vi.  23).  The  ashes  from 
the  sacrifices  were  poured  out  without  the  camp  at 
an  appointed  place,  whither  all  uncleanuess  was 
removed  (Deut.  xxiii.  10,  12),  and  where  the 
entrails,  skins,  horns,  &c.,  and  all  that  was  not 
offered  in  sacrifice  were  burnt  (Lev.  iv.  11,  12, 
vi.  11,  viii.  17). 


b  The  form  of  the  encampment  was  evident!)'  cir- 
cular, and  not  square,  as  it  is  generally  represented. 
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The  execution  of  criminals  took  place  without 
the  camp  (Lev.  xxiv.  14;  Num.  xv.  35,  36; 
Josh.  vii.  24),  as  did  the  burning  of  the  young 
bullock  for  the  sin-offering  (Lev.  iv.  12).  These 
circumstances  combined  explain  Heb.  xiii.  12,  and 
John  xix.  17,  20. 

The  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert 
left  its  traces  in  their  subsequent  history.  The 
temple,  so  late  as  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  was  still 
"the  camp  of  Jehovah*  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  2;  cf.  Ps. 
lxxviii.  28);  and  the  multitudes  who  flocked  to 
David  were  "  a  great  camp,  like  the  camp  of  God  " 
(1  Chr.  xii.  22). 

High  ground  appears  to  hare  been  uniformly 
selected  for  the  position  of  a  camp,  whether  it  were 
on  a  hill  or  mountain  side,  or  in  an  inaccessible 
pass  (Judg.  vii.  18).  So,  in  Judg.  x.  17,  the 
Ammonites  encamped  in  Gilead,  while  Israel  pitched 
in  Mizpeh.  The  very  names  are  significant.  The 
camps  of  Saul  and  the  Philistines  were  alternately 
in  Gibeah,  the  "  height "  of  Benjamin,  and  the  pass 
of  Michmash  (1  Sam,  xiii.  2,  3,  16,  23).  When 
Goliath  defied  the  host  of  Israel,  the  contending 
armies  were  encamped  on  hills  on  either  side  of 
the  valley  of  Elah  (1  Sam.  rvii.  3);  and  in  the 
fatal  battle  of  Gil  boa  Soul's  position  on  the  moun- 
tain was  stormed  by  the  Philistines  who  had 
pitched  in  Shunera  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  4),  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  The  carelessness  of 
the  Midianites  in  encamping  in  the  plain  exposed 
them  to  the  night  surprise  by  Gideon,  and  resulted 
in  their  consequent  discomfiture  (Judg.  vi.  33,  vii. 
8,  12).  But  another  important  consideration  in 
fixing  upon  a  position  for  a  camp  was  the  propin- 
quity of  water:  hence  it  is  found  that  in  most 
instances  camps  were  pitched  near  a  spring  or  well 
(Judg.  vii.  3 ;  1  Mace.  ix.  33).  The  Israelites  at 
Mount  Gilboa  pitched  by  the  fountain  in  Jezreel 
(1  Sam.  xxix,  1),  while  the  Philistines  encamped 
at  Aphek,  the  name  of  which  indicates  the  exist- 
ence of  a  stream  of  water  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  rendered  it  a  favourite  place  of  encampment 
(1  Sam.  iv.  1 ;  t  K.  xx.  26;  2  K.  xiii.  17).  In 
his  pursuit  of  the  Amalekites,  David  halted  his 
men  by  the  brook  Besor,  and  there  left  a  detach- 
ment with  the  camp  furniture  (1  Sam.  xxx.  9). 
One  of  Joshua's  decisive  engagements  with  the 
nations  of  Canaan  was  fought  at  the  waters  of 
Merom,  where  he  surprised  the  confederate  camp 
(Josh.  xi.  5,  7 ;  comp.  Judg.  v.  19,  21).  Gideon, 
before  attacking  the  Midianites,  encamped  beside 
the  well  of  Harod  (Judg.  vii.  1),  and  it  was  to 
draw  water  from  the  well  at  Bethlehem  that 
David's  three  mightv  men  cut  their  way  through 
the  host  of  the  Philistines  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  16). 

The  camp  was  surrounded  by  the  ma  - 

gdldh  (1  Sam.  xvii.  20)*  or  ma'tjdl  (1  Sam. 

xxvi.  5,  7),  which  some,  and  Thau  us  among  them, 
explain  as  an  earthwork  thrown  up  round  the  en- 
campment, others  as  the  barrier  formed  by  the 
baggage-waggons.  The  etymology  of  the  word 
points  merely  to  the  circular  shape  of  the  enclosure 
formed  by  the  tents  of  the  soldiers  pitched  around 
their  chief,  whose  spear  marked  hi*  resting-place 
( 1  Sam.  xxvi.  5,  7),  and  it  might  with  propriety 
be  used  in  either  ot  the  above  senses,  according  as 
the  camp  was  fixed  or  temporary.  We  know  that, 
in  the  case  of  a  siege,  the  attacking  army,  if  pos- 
sible, surrounded  the  place  attacked  (1  Mace  xiU. 
43),  and  drew  about  it  a  line  of  circumvallation 
( p'T,  diyik,  2  K.  xxv.  1 ),  which  was  marked  by 
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•  breastwork  of  earth  (rfopQ,  rn'tHUh,  Is.  lxn. 
10;  n^b,  toVl&h,  Ez.  xi.  27  (22)  ;  comp.  Job 
ill.  12),  for  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  the 
escape  of  the  besieged  and  of  protecting  the  be- 
siegers from  their  sallies.0  But  there  was  not  so 
much  need  of  a  formal  entrenchment,  as  but  few 
instances  occur  in  which  engagements  were  fought 
in  the  camps  themselves,  and  these  only  when  the 
attack  was  made  at  night.  Gideon's  expedition 
against  the  Midianites  took  place  in  the  early  morn- 
ing (Jndg.  vii.  19),  the  time  selected  by  Saul  for 
his  attack  upon  Nahash  (1  Sam.  zi.  11),  and  by 
David  for  surprising  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
17;  comp.  Judg.  ix.  33).  To  guard  against  these 
night  attacks,  sentinels  (DHOWS',  aliim'rbn)  were 
posted  (Judg.  vii.  20 ;  1  Mace.  iii.  27)  round  the 
camp,  and  the  neglect  of  this  precaution  by  Zebah 
and  Zalmunna  probably  led  to  their  capture  by 
Gideon  and  the  ultimate  defeat  of  their  army  (Judg. 

vii.  19). 

The  valley  which  separated  the  hostile  camps 
was  generally  selected  as  the  fighting  ground  (IT1B'J 
sddeh,  "  the  battle-field,"  1  Sam.  iv.  2,  xiv.  15; 
2  Sam.  xviii.  6),  upon  which  the  contest  was 
decided,  and  hence  the  valleys  of  Palestine  have 
played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  its  history  (Josh. 

viii.  13;  Judg.  vi.  33;  2  Sam.  v.  22,  viii.  13, 
&c.).  When  the  fighting  men  went  forth  to  the 
place  of  marshalling  (rDlJJD,  ma'ir&c&h,  1  Sam. 

xvii.  20),  a  detachment  was  left  to  protect  the  camp 
and  baggage  (1  Sam.  xvii.  22,  xxx.  24).  The  beasts 
of  burden  were  probably  tethered  to  the  tent  pegs 
(2  K.  vii.  10;  Zech.  xiv.  15). 

The  runD,  machineh,  or  moveable  encampment, 
is  distinguished  from  the  3 HO,  maUteab,  or 
ritsib  (2  Sam.  xiiii.  14;  Ychr.  xi.  16),  which 
appear  to  have  been  standing  camps,  like  those 
which  Jehoshaphat  established  throughout  Judah 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  2),  or  advanced  posts  in  an  enemy's 
country  (1  Sam.  xiii.  17;  2  Sam.  viii.  6),  from 
which  skirmishing  parties  made  their  predatory 
excursions  and  ravaged  the  crops.  It  was  in  re- 
sisting one  of  these  expeditions  that  Shammah  won 
himself  a  name  among  David's  heroes  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  12).  Machineh  is  still  further  distinguished 
from  1V3D,  mibhtsdr,  "a  fortress"  or  "walled 
town"  (Num.  xiii.  19). 

Camps  left  behind  them  a  memorial  in  the  name 
of  the  place  where  they  were  situated,  as  among 
ourselves  (cf.  Chester,  Qrantchester,  &o.).  Ma- 
haneh-Dan  (Judg.  xiii.  25)  was  so  called  from  the 
encampment  of  the  Danites  mentioned  in  Judg.  xviii. 
12.  [Mahanaim.]  The  more  important  camps 
at  Gilgal  (Josh.  v.  10,  ix.  6)  and  Shiloh  (Josh. 

xviii.  9;  Judg.  xxi.  12,  19)  left  no  such  impress; 
the  military  traditions  of  these  places  were  eclipsed 
by  the  greater  splendour  of  the  religious  associations 
which  surrounded  them.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ENCHANTMENTS,    1.  D't?^,  or  D'tJiT", 

Ex.  vii.  1 1, 22,  viii.  7 ;  <papfuuc4uu,  LXX.  (Grotius 
compares  the  word  with  the  Greek  AitoI)  ;  secret 
arts,  from  tM?,  to  cover ;  though  others  incorrectly 
connect  it  with  a  flame,  or  the  glittering 

•  The  Chaldee  renders  rfajJD  (1  8am.  xvii.  20) 
and  p«|  (2  K.  xxv.  1)  by  the  same  word,  Dip"}?, 
or  Kttfp")3,  the  Greek 
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blade  of  a  sword,  as  though  it  implied  a  sort  of 
dazzling  cheironomy  which  deceives  spectators. 
Several  versions  render  the  word  by  "  whisperings," 
inmsurratimet,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  more  ge- 
neral word,  and  hence  is  used  of  the  various  means 
(some  of  them  no  doubt  of  a  quasi-scientific  cha- 
racter) by  which  the  Egyptian  Ch&rtumraim  im- 
posed on  the  credulity  of  Pharaoh. 

2.  D<DBb  ;  <papp.axttai,  eAppana,  LXX.  (2  K. 
Ix.  22 ;  Mic*  v.  12 ;  Nah.  iii.  4)  ;  veneficia,  male- 
ficia,  Vulg.  ;  "  maleficae  sites,  "  praestigiae," 
"  mattered  spells."  Hence  it  is  sometimes  ren- 
dered by  eVaoital  as  in  Is.  xlvii.  9,  12.  The  belief 
in  the  power  of  certain  formulae  was  universal  in  ^ 
the  ancient  world.  Thus  there  were  carmina  to 
evoke  the  tutelary  gods  out  of  a  city  (Macrob.  8a- 
turnal.  iii.  9),  others  to  devote  hostile  armies  {Id.), 
others  to  raise  the  dead  (Maimon.  de  Idol.  xi.  15; 
Senec.  Oedip.  547),  or  bind  the  gods  (oWuol 
Btav)  and  men  (Aesch.  Fur.  331),  and  even  in- 
fluence the  heavenly  bodies  (Ov.  Met.  vii.  207  sq., 
xii.263 ;  "  Te  quoque  Luna  traho,"  Virg.  Eel.  viii., 
Ann.  iv.  489;  Hor.  Epod.  v.  45).  They  were  a 
recognised  part  of  ancient  medicine,  even  among  the 
Jews,  who  regarded  certain  sentences  of  the  Law  as  » 
efficacious  in  healing.  The  Greeks  used  them  as 
one  of  the  five  chief  resources  of  pharmacy  (Pind. 
Pyth.  iii.  8,  9 ;  Soph.  Aj.  582),  especially  in  obste- 
trics (Plat.  Theaet.  p.  145)  and  mental  diseases 
(Galen  de  Sanitat.  tuendd,  i.  8).  Homer  mentions 
them  as  used  to  check  the  flow  of  blood  ( Od.  xix 
456),  and  Cato  even  gives  a  charm  to  cure  a  dis- 
jointed limb  (De  Re  Rust.  160 ;  cf.  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxviii.  2).  The  belief  in  charms  is  still  all  but 
universal  in  uncivilised  nations;  see  Lane's  Mod. 
Egypt,  i.  300,  306,  &c.,  ii.  177,  &c.;  Becckman's 
Voyage  to  Borneo,  ch.  ii.;  Meroller's  Congo  (in 
Pinkerton's  Voyages,  xvi.  pp.  221,  273);  Hue's 
China,  i.  223,  ii.  326  ;  Taylor's  New  Zealand,  and 
Livingstone's  Africa,  passim,  &c. ;  and  hundreds  of 
such  remedies  still  exist,  and  are  considered  effica- 
cious among  the  uneducated. 

Eccl.  x.  11 ;  ^Mvpta-pSs,  LXX.,  from 
vrb.  This  word  is  especially  used  of  the  charm- 
ing of  serpents,  Jer.  viii.  17  (cf.  Ps.  lviii.  5; 
Eccl  us.  xii.  13,  Eccl.  x.  11,  Luc.  ix.  891 — a  pa- 
rallel to  "  cantando  rumpitur  anguis,"  and  "  Vipereas 
rumpo  verbis  et  carmine  fauces,"  Ov.  Met.  I.  c). 
Maimonides  (de  Idol.  xi.  2)  expressly  defines  an  en- 
chanter as  one  "  who  uses  strange  and  meaningless 
words,  by  which  he  imposes  on  the  folly  of  the  cre- 
dulous. They  say,  for  instance,  that  if  one  utter 
the  words  before  a  serpent  or  scorpion  it  will  do  no 
harm"  (Carpzov.  Annot.  in  Godw/mtm,  iv.  11). 
An  account  of  the  Marsi  who  excelled  in  this  art  Is 
given  by  Augustin  (ad  Gen.  ix.  28),  and  of  the 
Psylli  by  Amobius  (ad  Nat.  ii.  32);  and  they  are 
alluded  to  by  a  host  of  other  authorities  (Plin.  vii. 
2,  xxviii.  6 ;  Aelian.  H.  A.  i.  57 ;  Virg.  Aen.  vii. 
750;  Sil.  Hal.  viii.  495.  They  were  called 
'0<f>ioSuiierai).  The  secret  is  still  understood  in 
the  East  (Lane,  ii.  106). 

4.  The  word  D^BTO  is  used  of  the  enchant- 
ments sought  by  Balaam,  Num.  xxiv.  1 .  It  pro- 
perly alludes  to  ophiomancy,  but  in  this  place  has 
a  general  meaning  of  endeavouring  to  gain  omens 
(th  ovvdvri)<riv  roTs  olwvoTs,  LXX.). 

5.  "13n  is  used  for  magic,  Is.  xlvii.  9,  12.  It 
comes  from  1311,  to  bind  (cf.  kotooVw,  Hcuntalvu. 
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banneu),  and  means  generally  the  process  of  ac- 
quiring power  over  some  distant  object  or  person ; 
but  this  word  seems  also  to  have  been  sometimes 
used  expressly  of  serpent  charmers,  for  R.  Sol. 
Jarchi  on  Deut.  xriii.  11,  defines  the  l^fl  "13fin 
to  be  one  "  who  congregates  serpents  and  scorpions 
into  one  place." 

Any  resort  to  these  methods  of  imposture  was 
strictly  forbidden  in  Scripture  (Lev.  xix.  26;  Is. 
xlvii.  9,  &c.),  but  to  eradicate  the  tendency  is 
almost  impossible  (2  K.  xvii.  17 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
6),  and  we  find  it  still  flourishing  at  the  Christian 
era  (Acts  xiii.  6,  8,  viii.  9, 11,  yenrrtla;  Gal.  t. 
20 ;  Rev.  ix.  21). 

The  chief  sacraments  daemoniaca  were  a  rod,  a 
magic  circle,  dragon's  eggs,  certain  herbs,  or  "  insane 
roots,"  like  the  henbane,  &c.  The  fancy  of  poets  both 
ancient  and  modern  has  been  exerted  in  giving  lists  of 
them  (Ovid,  and  Hor.  U.  cc. ;  Shakspeare's  Macbeth, 
Act  iv.  1;  Kirke  White's  Gondoline;  Southey's 
Curse  of  Kchama,  Cant.  ir.  &c.).  [WITCHCRAFTS  ; 
Amulets  ;  Divination.]  [F.  W.  F.] 

EN'-DOR  O'TTP  =  "  «pring  of  Dor ;"  'An* 
Stip ;  Endor),  a  place  which  with  its  "  daughter- 
towns"  (J1U3)  was  in  the  territory  of  Issachar, 
and  yet  possessed  by  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  11). 
This  was  the  case  with  6ve  other  places  which  lay 
partly  in  Ashcr,  partly  in  Issachar,  and  seem  to 
have  formed  a  land  of  district  of  their  own  called 
"  the  three,  or  the  triple,  Nepheth." 

Endor  was  long  held  in  memory  by  the  Jewish 
people  as  connected  with  the  great  victory  over 
Sisera  and  Jabin.  Taanach,  Megiddo,  and  the  tor- 
rent Kishon  all  witnessed  the  discomfiture  of  the 
huge  host,  but  it  was  emphatically  to  Endor  that  the 
tradition  of  the  death  of  tie  two  chiefs  attached  itself 
(Ps.  lxxxiii.9, 10).  Possibly  it  was  some  recollection 
of  this,  some  fame  of  sanctity  or  good  omen  in 
Kndor,  which  drew  the  unhappy  Saul  thither  on 
the  eve  of  his  last  engagement  with  an  enemy  no 
less  hateful  and  no  less  destructive  than  the  Mi- 
dianites  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  7).  Endor  is  not  again 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  it  was  known  to 
Eusebius,  who  describes  it  as  a  large  village  4  miles 
S.  of  Tabor.  Here  to  the  north  of  Jebel  Duhy 
(the  "  Little  Hermon "  of  travellers),  the  name 
still  lingers,  attached  to  a  considerable  but  now  de- 
serted village.  The  rock  of  the  mountain,  on  the 
slope  of  which  End&r  stands,  is  hollowed  into  caves, 
one  of  which  may  well  have  been  the  scene  of  the 
incantation  of  the  witch  (Van  de  Velde,  ii.  383 ; 
Rob.  ii.  360 ;  Stanley,  345).  The  distance  from 
the  slopes  of  Gilboa  to  Endor  is  7  or  8  miles, 'over 
difficult  ground.  [G.] 

EN-EGLA'IM  (D^ITT^  =  "  spring  of  two 
heifers ;"  'ErayaAAt fp ;  Engallim),  a  place  named 
only  by  Ezekiel  (xlvii.  10),  apparently  as  on  the 
Dead  Sea ;  but  whether  near  to  or  far  from  Engedi, 
on  the  west  or  east  side  of  the  Sea,  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  from  the  text.  In  his  comment  on  the 
passage,  Jerome  locates  it  at  the  embouchure  of  the 
Jordan;  but  this  is  not  supported  by  other  evi- 
dence. By  some  {e.g.  Gesenius,  Thes.  1019)  it  is 
thought  to  be  identical  with  Eglaim,  but  the  two 
words  arc  different,  En-eglaim  containing  the  Am, 
which  is  rarely  changed  for  any  other  aspirate.  [G .] 

ENEMES'SAR  ('E«/Mcrord>,  'Em/mWojwj) 
is  the  name  under  which  Shalmaneser  appears  in 
the  book  of  Tobit  (i.  2, 15,  &c).  This  book  is  not 
of  any  historical  authority,  being  a  mere  work  of 
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imagination  composed  probably  by  an  Alexandrian 
Jew,  not  earlier  than  B.C.  300.  The  change  of 
the  name  is  a  corruption — the  first  syllable  SAal 
being  dropped  (compare  the  Bupalussor  of  Aby- 
denus,  which  represents  JFabopolassar),  and  the 
order  of  the  liquids  m  and  n  being  reversed.  The 
author  of  Tobit  makes  Enemessar  lead  the  children 
of  Israel  into  captivity  (i.  2),  following  the  appa- 
rent narrative  of  the  book  of  Kings  (2  K.  xvii. 
3-6,  xriii.  9-11).  He  regards  Sennacherib  not 
only  as  his  successor  but  as  his  son  (i.  15),  for 
which  he  has  probably  no  authority  beyond  his 
own  speculations  upon  the  text  of  Scripture.  As 
Sennacherib  is  proved  by  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
to  be  the  son  of  Sargon,  no  weight  can  be  properly 
attached  to  the  historical  statements  in  Tobit.  The 
book  is,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  apo- 
cryphal. [G.  R-] 

ENEHiUS  ('Enjveoj ;  Emmanius),  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  people  who  returned  from  captivity 
with  Zorobabel  (1  Esdr.  v.  8).  There  is  no  name 
corresponding  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

ENGADTDI  («V  aiyiaXoU ;  in  Cades),  Ecclus. 
xxiv.  14.  [Enoedi.] 

EN-GANUIM  (B'MT?  =  "  "P™*  of  g"- 
dens").  1.  A  city  in  the  low  country  of  Judah, 
named  between  Zanoah  and  Tappuah  (Josh.  xv. 
34).  The  LXX.  in  this  place  is  so  different  from 
the  Hebrew  that  the  name  is  not  recognizable. 
Vulg.  Aen-Gannim. 

2.  A  city  on  the  border  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix. 
21 ;  'Ic*V  teal  Tonndv,  Alex.  Ijv  Tarrf/i ;  En-Gan- 
nim) ;  allotted  with  its  "  suburbs "  to  the  Ger- 
shonite  Lerites  (xxi.  29 ;  Tliryi)  ypapitA/rttr ;  En* 
Gannim).  These  notices  contain  no  indication  of 
the  position  of  Engannim  with  reference  to  any 
known  place,  but  there  is  great  probability  in  the 
conjecture  of  Robinson  (ii.  315)  that  it  is  identical 
with  the  Ginaia  of  Joseph  us  (Ant.  xx.  6,  §1), 
which  again,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  survives  in 
the  modern  Jenin,  the  first  village  encountered  on 
the  ascent  from  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  into 
the  hills  of  the  central  country.  Jentn  is  still  sur- 
rounded by  the  "  orchards  "  or  "  gardens "  which 
interpret  its  ancient  name,  and  the  "  spring  "  is  to 
this  day  the  characteristic  object  in  the  place  (Rob. 
ii.  315 ;  Stanley,  349,  note;  Van  de  Velde,  359). 
The  position  of  Jcntn  is  also  in  striking  agreement 
with  the  requirements  of  Beth-hag-Gan  (A.  V.  *'  the 
garden-house;"  BaiSydv)  in  the  direction  of  which 
Ahaziah  fled  from  Jehu  (2  K.  ix.  27).  The  rough 
road  of  the  ascent  was  probably  too  much  for  his 
chariot,  and  keeping  the  more  level  ground  he  made 
for  Megiddo,  where  he  died  (see  Stanley,  349). 

In  the  lists  of  Levities!  cities  in  1  Chr.  vi.  Ahem 
is  substituted  for  Engannim.  Possibly  it  is  merely 
a  contraction.  [G.] 

EN'GEDI  (Hi  }<}?,  '*  tie  fountain  of  the  kid ;" 

'ZyyaSSi  and  ZyyttStal ;  Arabic,  <S q&b), 
a  town  in  the  wilderness  of  Juuah  (Josh.  xv.  62), 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Ezek.  xlvii. 
10).   Its  original  name  was  Hazazon-Tamar  (flXTtn 
TOPI,  "the  pruning  of  the  palm"),  doubtless, "as 
Josephus  says,  on  account  of  the  palm  groves 
:  which  surrounded  it  (2  Chr.  xx.  2  ;  Ecclus.  xxiv. 
j  14;  Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  1,  §2).    Some  doubt  seems 
|  to  have  existed  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era  as 
to  its  true  po.-ition.    Stephanus  j laces  it  near 
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Sodom  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.) ;  Jerome  at  the  south  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea  (Comm.  in  Euk.  xlvii.)  ;  but 
Joseph  as  more  correctly,  at  the  distance  of  800 
stadia  from  Jerusalem  (Ant.  ix.  1,  §2).  Its  site 
is  now  well  known.  It  is  about  the  middle  of 
the  western  shore  of  the  lake.  Here  is  a  rich 
plain,  half  a  mile  square,  sloping  very  gently  from 
the  base  of  the  mountains  to  the  water,  and  shut 
in  on  the  north  by  a  lofty  promontory.  About  a 
mile  up  the  western  acclivity,  and  at  an  elevation 
of  some  400  feet  above  the  plain,  is  the  fountain 
of  Am  Jidy,  from  which  the  place  gets  its  name. 
The  water  is  sweet,  but  the  temperature  is  81° 
Fan.  It  bursts  from  the  limestone  rock,  and 
rushes  down  the  steep  descent,  fretted  by  many  a 
rugged  crag,  and  raining  its  spray  over  verdant 
borders  of  acacia,  mimosa,  and  lotus.  On  reaching 
the  plain,  the  brook  crosses  it  in  nearly  a  straight 
line  to  the  sea.  During  a  greater  part  of  the  year, 
however,  it  is  absorbed  in  the  thirsty  soil.  Its 
banks  are  now  cultivated  by  a  few  families  of 
Arabs,  who  generally  pitch  their  tents  near  this 
spot.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  in  such  a 
climate  it  might  be  made  to  produce  the  rarest 
fruits  of  tropical  climes.  Traces  of  the  old  city 
exist  upon  the  plain  and  lower  declivity  of  the 
mountain,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  brook.  They 
are  rude  and  uninteresting,  consisting  merely  of 
foundations  and  shapeless  heaps  of  unhewn  stones. 
A  sketch  by  M.  Belly,  taken  from  the  fountain,  and 
embracing  the  plain  on  the  shore,  and  the  south-west 
border  of  the  Dead  Sea,  will  be  found  in  the  Atlas 
of  Plates  to  De  Saulcy's  Voyag«,  pi.  viii.  A  much 
better  one  is  given  under  Sea,  the  Salt. 

The  history  of  Engedi,  though  it  reaches  back 
nearly  4000  years,  may  be  told  in  a  few 
T  sentences.  It  was  imme- 
diately after  an  assault  upon 
the  "  Amorites,  that  dwelt  in 
Hazazon-Tamar,"  that  the 
five  Mesopotamian  kings  were 
attacked  by  the  rulers  of  the 
plain  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xiv.  7 ; 
comp.  2  Chr.  xx.  2).  It  is 
probable  that  the  fountain 
was  always  called  Engedi, 
and  that  the  ancient  town 
built  on  the  plain  below  it 
got  in  time  the  same  name. 
Saul  was  told  that  David  was 
in  the  "  wilderness  of  En- 
gedi;" and  he  took  "3000 
men,  and  went  to  seek  David 
and  his  men  upon  the  rocks  of 
the  wild  goats  '  (1  Sam.  xxtv. 
1-4).  These  animals  still  frequent  the  cliffs  above  and 
around  the  fountain ;  the  Arabs  call  them  Beden. 
At  a  later  period  Engedi  was  the  gathering-place  of 
the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  who  went  up  against 
Jerusalem,  and  fell  in  the  valley  of  Berachah  (2 
Chr.  xx.  2).  It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  the 
usual  route  taken  in  the  present  day  by  such 
predatory  bands  from  Moab  as  make  incursions  into 
Southern  Palestine.  They  pass  round  the  southern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  then  up  the  road  along  its 
western  shore  to  Ain  Jidy,  and  thence  toward 
Hebron,  Tekoa,  or  Jerusalem,  as  the  prospects  of 
plunder  seem  most  inviting. 

The  vineyards  of  Engedi  were  celebrated  by 
Solomon  (Cant.  i.  14);  its  balsam  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  ix.  1,  §2),  and  its  palms  by  Pliny — "  En 
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fertilitate  palmetorumque  nemoribus"  (v.  17). 
But  vineyards  no  longer  clothe  the  mountain-side, 
and  neither  palm-tree  nor  balsam  is  seen  on  the 
plain.  In  the  fourth  century  there  was  still  a  large 
village  at  Engedi  (Onom.  s.  v.);  it  must  have  been 
abandoned  very  soon  afterwards,  for  there  is  no 
subsequent  reference  to  it  in  history,  nor  are  there 
any  traces  of  recent  habitation  (Porter**  Handbook, 
242 ;  Rob.  i.  507).  There  is  a  curious  reference  to  it 
in  Mandeville  (Early  Trav.  179),  who  says  that  the 
district  between  Jericho  and  the  Dead  Sea  is  "  the  land 
of  Dengadda"  (Fr.  (tEngadda),  and  that  the  balm 
trees  were  "  still  called  vines  of  Gady."  [J.  L.  P.] 

ENGINE,  a  term  exclusively  applied  to  mili- 
tary affairs  in  the  Bible.  The  Hebrew  jtaBMI 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  15)  is  its  counterpart  in  etymolo- 
gical meaning,  each  referring  to  the  ingenuity  (en- 
gine, from  ingenium)  displayed  in  the  contrivance. 
The  engines,  to  which  the  term  is  applied  in  2  Chr. 
were  designed  to  propel  various  missiles  from  the 
walls  of  a  besieged  town ;  one,  like  the  balista,  was 
for  stones,  consisting  probably  of  a  strong  spring 
and  a  tube  to  give  the  right  direction  to  the  stone ; 
another,  like  the  catapulta,  for  arrows,  an  enor- 
mous stationary  bow.  The  invention  of  these  is 
assigned  to  Uzziah's  time — a  statement,  which  is 
supported  both  by  the  absence  of  such  contrivances 
in  the  representations  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
warfare,  and  by  the  traditional  belief  that  the  ba- 
lista was  invented  in  Syria  (Pliny,  vii.  56).  Luther 
gives  brustaehren,  i.  e.  "  parapets,''  as  the  meaning 
of  the  term.  Another  war-engine,  with  which  the 
Hebrews  were  acquainted,  was  the  battering-ram, 
described  in  Ez.  xxvi.  9,  as  ^3p  ,r1D,  lit:  a  beat- 
ing of  that  which  is  in  front,  hence  a  ram  for 


mm 


i  Bou»,  pi,  let. 


striking  walls ;  and  still  more  precisely  in  Ez.  iv.  2, 
xxi.  22,  as  "IS,  a  ram.  The  use  of  this  instrument 
was  well  known  both  to  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson, 
i.  359)  and  the  Assyrians.  The  references  in  Eze- 
kiel  are  to  the  one  used  by  the  latter  people,  con- 
sisting of  a  high  and  stoutly  built  framework  on 
four  wheels,  covered  in  at  the  sides  in  order  to 
protect  the  men  moving  it,  and  armed  with  one  or 
two  pointed  weapons.  Their  appearance  was  very 
different  from  that  of  the  Roman  aries  with  which 
the  Jews  afterwards  became  acquainted  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  iii.  7,  §19).  No  notice  is  taken  of  the  tes- 
tudo  or  the  vmea  (cf.  Ez.  xxvi.  9,  VW?.);  but 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Hebrews  were  ac- 
quainted with  them  (cf.  Wilkinson,  i.  361).  The 
marginal  rendering  '*  engiues  of  shot "  (Jer.  vi.  6, 
gadria  oppidum  fuit,  secundum  nb  Hierosolymis  j  xxxii.  24 ;  Kz.  xxvi.  8)  is  incorrect.     [W.  L.  B.} 
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654  ENGRAVER 
ENGRAVER.   The  term  Bhn,  so  translated 

in  the  A.  V.,  applies  broadly  to  any  artificer, 
whether  in  wood,  stone,  or  metal :  to  restrict  it  to 
the  engraver  in  Ex.  xxxv.  85,  xxxviii.  23,  is  im- 
proper :  a  similar  latitude  most  be  given  to  the 
term  ("inB,  which  expresses  the  operation  of  the 
artificer :  in  Zech.  iii.  9,  ordinary  stone-cutting  is 
evidently  intended.  The  specific  description  of  an 
engraver  was  ptt  BHIl  (Ex.  xxviii.  11),  and  his 
chief  business  was  cutting  names  or  devices  on  rings 
and  seals ;  the  only  notices  of  engraving  are  in  con- 
nexion with  the  high-priest's  dress — the  two  onyi- 
stones,  the  twelve  jewels,  and  the  mitre-plate 
having  inscriptions  on  them  (Ex.  xxviii.  11,  21, 
36).  The  previous  notices  of  signets  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
18,  xli.  42)  imply  engraving.  The  art  was  widely 
spread  throughout  the  nations  of  antiquity,  parti- 
cularly among  the  Egyptians  (Diod.  i.  78 ;  Wilkin- 
son, iii.  373),  the  Aethiopians  (Her.  vii.  69),  and  the 
Indians  (Von  Bohlen,  Indien,  ii.  122).  [W.  L.  B.] 

EN-HAD'DAH  (fnirj*»J  =  "sharp,  or  swift 
spring1,"  Gesen.  Kluapix ;  Alex.  f/y'Atta),  one  of 
the  cities  on  the  bonier  of  Issachar  named  next  to 
Engannim  (Josh.  xix.  21).  Van  de  Vclde  (i.  315) 
would  identity  it  with  Ain-haud  on  the  western 
side  of  Carmel,  and  about  2  miles  only  from  the  sea. 
But  this  is  surely  out  of  the  limits  of  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  and  rather  in  Asher  or  Manosseb.  [G.] 

EN-HAK-KO'RE  (trftpn  ,»}?  =  "the  spring 
of  the  crier;"  wnyii  rev  ivucaXovfiimv),  the 
spring  which  burst  out  in  answer  to  the  "  cry  "  of 
Samson  after  his  exploit  with  the  jawbone  (Judg. 
xv.  19).  The  name  is  a  pun  founded  on  the  word 
in  verse  18,  yikera  (tOp?,  A.  V.  "  he  called"). 
The  word  MakUsh,  which  in  the  story  denotes  the 
"hollow  place"  (literally,  the  "mortar")  in  the 
jaw,  and  also  that  for  the  "jaw  "  itself,  Lechi,  are 
both  names  of  places.  Van  de  Velde  (Memoir,  343) 
endeavours  to  identify  Lechi  with  TelM-Lekiyeh 
4  miles  N.  of  Beersheba,  and  Enhakkore,  with  the 
large  spring  between  the  Tell  and  Khewelfeh.  But 
Samson's  adventures  appear  to  have  been  confined 
to  a  narrow  circle,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  ex- 
tending them  to  a  distance  of  some  30  miles  from 
Gaza,  which  Lckiyeh  is,  even  in  a  straight 
line.  •  [G.] 

EN-HA'ZOR  pixn  ]•$  =  "  spring  of  the  vil- 
lage 'Aa6p ;  En-Asor),  one  of  the  "  fenced 
cities  "  in  the  inheritance  of  Kaphtali,  distinct  from 
Razor,  named  between  Edrei  and  Iron,  and  appa- 
rently not  far  from  Kedesh  (Josh.  xix.  37).  It  has 
not  yet  been  identified.  [G.] 

EN-MISHPAT  (ODPO  |'}>;  4  mry))  rfli 
Kplatwt),  Gen.  xiv.  7.  [Kadesh.] 

EN-RIM'MON  (flS"t  J')? ;  Vat.  omits,  Alex. 
<V  'P« fifuiv ;  et  in  Simmon),  one  of  the  places  which 
the  men  of  Judah  re-inhabited  after  their  return 
from  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  29).  From  the  towns 
in  company  with  which  it  is  mentioned,  it  seems 
very  probable  that  the  name  is  the  same  which  in 
the  earlier  books  is  given  in  the  Hebrew  and  A.  V. 
in  the  separate  form  of  "  Ain  and  Rirnmon  "  (Josh, 
xv.  32),  "  Ain,  Remmon"  (xix.  7  ;  and  see  1  Chr. 
iv.  32),  but  in  the  LXX.  combined,  as  in  Nehe- 
miah.    [Am;  2.]  [G.] 

E'NOCH,  and  once  HENOCH  (Tjiin  =  Chu- 
nk; Philo,  de  Post.  Cami,  §11,  ipuvvivtrtu 


ENOCH 

'Embx  xty1'  ">"i   'E»*X>  Joseph.  "Anrx**; 

Henoch).  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv. 
17),  who  called  the  city  which  he  built  after 
his  name  (18).  Ewald  (Gesch.  i.  356  not*) 
fancies  that  there  is  a  reference  to  the  Phrygian 
Iconium,  in  which  city  a  legend  of  "Amuns  was 
preserved,  evidently  derived  from  the  Biblical  ac- 
count of  the  father  of  Methuselah  (Steph.  By*.  ».  e. 
'\k6viov,  Suid.  t.  v.  Ndwutoi).  Other  places  have 
been  identified  with  the  site  of  Enoch  with  little 
probability ;  e.  g.  Anuchta  in  Susiana,  the  Heni- 
ochi  in  the  Caucasus,  &c. 

2.  The  son  of  Jared  ("PI*,  a  descent,  cf.  Jordan), 
and  father  of  Methuselah' (llVc-inD,  a  man  of 
arms,  Philo.  /.  c.  §12,  HaBovtriXtix  HarooroXi 
toxCrov  (Gen.  v.  21  if. ;  Luke  iii.  28).  In  the  Epistle 
of  Jude  (v.  14,  cf.  Enoch,  Ix.  3)  he  is  described  as 
"  the  seventh  from  Adam ;"  and  the  number  is  pro- 
bably noticed  as  oonveying  the  idea  of  divine  comple- 
tion and  rest  (cf.  August,  c.  Faust,  xii.  14),  while 
Enoch  was  himself  a  type  of  perfected  humanity, 
"  a  man  raised  to  heaven  by  pleasing  God,  while 
angels  fell  to  earth  by  transgression"  (Iren.  iv. 
16,  2).  The  other  numbers  connected  with  his 
history  appear  too  symmetrical  to  be  without 
meaning.  He  was  born  when  Jared  was  162 
(9x6x3)  years  old,  and  after  the  birth  of  his 
eldest  son  in  his  65th  (5x6+7)  year  he  lived  300 
years.  From  the  period  of  365  years  assigned  to 
his  life,  Ewald  (i.  356),  with  very  little  probability, 
regards  him  as  "  the  god  of  the  new-year,"  but  the 
number  may  have  been  not  without  influence  on 
the  later  traditions  which  assigned  to  Enoch  the 
discovery  of  the  science  of  astronomy  (lurrpoXoyla, 
Eupolemos  ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  ix.  17,  where  he  is 
identified  with  Atlas).  After  the  birth  of  Methu- 
selah it  is  said  (Gen.  v.  22-4)  that  Enoch  "  walked 
with  God  300  years  .  .  .  and  he  was  not;  for 

God  took  him  "  (flpb,  utriinKn,  LXX.  (here 
only) ;  tulit,  Vulg.).    The  phrase  "  walked  with 

God"  (D'n^NrrriK  T)Snnn;  is  elsewhere  only 

used  of  Noah "(Gen?  vi.  9;  cf.  Gen.  xvii.  1,  tec), 
and  is  to  be  explained  of  a  prophetic  life  spent 
in  immediate  converse  with  the  spiritual  world 
(Enoch,  xii.  2,  "  Ail  his  action  was  with  the  holy 
ones,  and  with  the  tcatchers  during  his  ''/«*)• 
There  is  no  further  mention  of  Enoch  in  the  0.  T., 
but  in  Ecclesiasticus  (xlix.  14)  he  is  brought  for- 
ward as  one  of  the  peculiar  glories  (oiti  eft  tx- 
TtaBv  oloj  'E.)  of  the  Jews,  for  he  was  taken  up 
(4« A^flij,  Alex.  pertTtOv)  from  the  earth.  "  He 
pleased  the  Lord  and  was  translated  [into  Paradise, 
Vulg.]  being  a  pattern  of  repentance  (Ecclus.  xliv. 
14).  In  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  spring  and 
issue  of  Enoch's  life  are  clearly  marked.  "  By  faith 
Enoch  was  translated  (/kteWSti,  translates  est, 
Vulg.)  that  he  should  not  see  death  ...  for  before 
his  translation  (jieraS4<rtas)  he  had  this  testimony, 
that  he  pleased  God."  The  contrast  to  this 
divine  judgment  is  found  in  the  constrained  worth 
of  Joseph  us :  "  Enoch  departed  to  the  Deity  (d>»- 
Xwpyo'*  Trpbs  to  0cioy),  whence  [the  sacred 
writers]  have  not  recorded  his  death  (Ant.  1, 
3,  4). 

The  biblical  notices  of  Enoch  were  a  fruitful 
source  of  speculation  in  later  times.  Some  theolo- 
gians disputed  with  subtilty  as  to  the  jJace  to 
which  he  was  removed ;  whether  it  was  to  paradise 
or  to  the  immediate  presence  of  God  (cf.  FeuaroVn- 
tiu*  ad  Iren.  v.  5/*  though  others  more  wisely 
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declined  to  discuss  the  question  (Thilo,  Cod.  Apocr. 
If.  T.,  p.  758).  On  other  points  there  was  greater 
unanimity.  Both  the  Latin  and  Greek  fathers 
commonly  coupled  Enoch  and  Elijah  as  historic  wit- 
nesses of  the  possibility  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body 
and  of  a  true  human  existence  in  glory  (Iren.  iv.  5, 
1 ;  Tertull.  de  Reswr.  Corn.  58 ;  Hieron.  c.  Joan. 
Hierosol.  §§29,  32,  pp.  437,  440) ;  and  the  voice 
of  early  ecclesiastical  tradition  is  almost  unanimous 
in  regarding  them  as  "  the  two  witnesses"  (Rev. 
xi.  3  ff.)  who  should  fall  before  "  the  beast,  and 
afterwards  be  raised  to  heaven  before  the  great 
judgment  (Hippol.  Frag,  in  Dan.  xzii. ;  de  An- 
tichr.  xliii.  Cosmas  Indie,  p.  75,  ap.  Thilo,  rnrra 
■ri»»  iKKKitauurrue^y  rapiSoaiv ;  Tertull.  de 
Anima,  59 ;  Ambros.  in  Psalm,  xlv.  4 ; 
Evany.  Nicod.  c.  xzv.  on  which  Thilo  has  almost 
exhausted  the  question:  Cod.  Apoc.  N.  T.  pp. 
765  f.).  This  belief  removed  a  serious  difficulty 
which  was  supposed  to  attach  to  their  translation ; 
tor  thus  it  was  made  clear  that  they  would  at  last 
discharge  the  common  debt  of  a  sinful  humanity, 
from  which  they  were  not  exempted  by  their 
glorious  removal  from  the  earth  (Tertull.  de  Ani- 
ma, 1.  c. ;  August.  Op.  imp.  c.  Jul.  vi.  30). 

In  later  times  Enoch  was  celebrated  as  the  in- 
ventor of  writing,  arithmetic,  and  astronomy 
(Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  ix.  17).  He  is  said  to  have 
filled  300  books  with  the  revelations  which  he 
received,  and  is  commonly  identified  with  Edrit 
{i.e.  the  learned),  who  is  commemorated  in  the 
Koran  (cap.  19)  as  one  "  exalted  [by  God]  to  a  high 
place"  (cf.  Sale,  1.  c;  Hottinger,  Hist.  Orient. 
pp.  30  ft.).  But  these  traditions  were  probably 
due  to  the  apocryphal  book  which  bears  his  name 
(cf.  Fabric.  Cod.  Pseudep.  V.  T.  i.  215  ff.). 

Some  (Buttm.  Mythol.  i.  176  ff.;  Ewald,  I.e.) 
have  found  a  trace  of  the  history  of  Enoch  in  the 
Phrygian  legend  of  Annacus  CAjtokoj,  Ndwo«oj  i, 
who  was  distinguished  for  his  piety,  lived  300 
years,  and  predicted  the  deluge  of  Deucalion. 
[ENOCH,  1.]  In  the  A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  i.  3,  the  name 
is  given  as  HENOCH. 

3.  The  third  son  of  Midian,  the  son  of  Abraham 
by  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  4,  A.  V.  Hanoch;  1  Chr. 
i.  33,  A.  V.  Henoch). 

4.  The  eldest  son  of  Reuben  (A.  V.  Hanoch ; 
Gen.  xlvi.  9 ;  Ex.  vi.  14 ;  1  Chr.  v.  3),  from  whom 
came  "  the  family  of  the  Hanochites"  (Num. 
xrvi.  5). 

5.  In  2  Esdr.  vi.  49,  51,  Enoch  stands  in  the 
Latin  (and  Eng.)  Version  for  Behemoth  in  the 
Aethiopic.  [B.  F.  W.] 

ENOCH,  THE  BOOK  OF,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  remains  of  that  early  apocalyptic  litera- 
ture of  which  the  book  of  Daniel  is  the  great  pro- 
totype.   From  its  vigorous  style  and  wide  range 

j  of  speculation  the  book  is  well  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion which  it  received  in  the  first  ages ;  and  recent 
investigations  have  still  left  many  points  for  fur- 
ther inquiry. 

1.  The  history  of  the  book  is  remarkable.  The 
first  trace  of  its  existence  is  generally  found  in  the 

.  Epistle  of  St.  Jude(14, 15;  cf.  Enoch,  i.  9),  but  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  leave  it  uncertain  whether  he 
derived  his  quotation  from  tradition  (Hofmann, 
Schriftbcweis,  i.  420)  or  from  writing  (irpo<p>frrfv- 
o-w. . .  'Emsx  Xiyuy),  though  the  wide  spread  of 
the  book  in  the  second  century  seems  almost  decisive 
in  favour  of  the  latter  supposition.  It  appears  to 
have  been  known  to  Justin  (Apol.  ii.  5),  lrenaeus 


(Adv.  Haer.  ir.  16, 2),  and  Anatolius  (Euseb.  ff.  E. 
vii.  32).  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Eclog.  p.  801)  and 
Origen  (yet  eomp.  c.  Celt.  v.  p.  267,  ed.  Spenc.) 
both  make  use  of  it,  and  numerous  references  occur 
to  the  "writing,"  "books,"  and  "words"  ofEnoch 
in  the  Testaments  of  the  XII.  Patriarchs,  which 
present  more  or  less  resemblance  to  passages  in  the 
present  book  (Fabr.  Cod.  Pseudep.  V.  T.  I. 161 
ff. ;  Gfrdrer,  Proph.  Pseudep.  273  f.).  Tertul- 
lian  (De  Cult.  Fern.  i.  3 ;  cf.  De  Idol.  4)  expressly 
quotes  the  book  as  one  which  was  "  not  received  by 
some,  nor  admitted  into  the  Jewish  canon"  (in 
armarium  Judaicum),  but  defends  it  on  account  of  ? 
its  reference  to  Christ  (legimus  omnem  scripturam 
aedificstioni  hobilem  divinitus  inapirari).  Augustine 
(De  Civ.  xv.  23,  4)  and  an  anonymous  writer 
whose  work  is  printed  with  Jerome's  (Bret,  in 
Psalm,  oxxxii.  2 ;  cf.  Hil.  ad  Psalm.  1.  c.)  were 
both  acquainted  with  it ;  but  from  their  time  till 
the  revival  of  letters  it  was  knowu  in  the  Western 
Church  only  by  the  quotation  in  St.  Jude  (Dill- 
mann,  Einl.  lvi.).  In  the  Eastern  Church  it 
was  known  some  centuries  later.  Considerable  frag- 
ments an  preserved  in  the  Chronographia  of  Geor-  • 
gins  Syncellus  (c.  792  A.D.),  and  these,  with  the 
scanty  notices  of  earlier  writers,  constituted  the  sole 
remains  of  the  book  known  in  Europe  till  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  Meanwhile,  however,  a  report 
was  current  that  the  entire  book  was  preserved  in 
Abyssinia;  and  at  length,  in  1773,  Bruce  brought 
with  him  on  his  return  from  Egypt  three  MSS.,  • 
containing  the  complete  Aethiopic  translation. 
Notwithstanding  the  interest  which  the  discovery 
excited,  the  first  detailed  notice  of  this  translation 
was  given  by  Silvestre  de  Sacy  in  1800,  and  it  was 
not  published  till  the  edition  of  Archbishop  Law-  » 
rence  in  1838  (Libri  Enoch  versio  Aethiopica  . . . 
Oxon.).  But  in  the  interval  Lawrence  published 
an  English  translation,  with  an  introduction  and 
notes,  which  passed  through  three  editions  (The 
Book  of  Enoch,  &c.  by  K.  Lawrence.  Oxford, 
1821,1833,1838).  The  translation  of  Lawrence 
formed  the  basis  of  the  German  edition  of  Hoff- 
mann (Des  Buch  Henoch, ...  A.  E.  Hoffmann, 
Jena,  1833-38) ;  and  Gfrdrer,  in  1840,  gave  » 
Latin  translation  constructed  from  the  translations 
of  Lawrence  and  Hoffmann  (Prophetae  veieres  Pseud- 
epigraphi. . .  ed.  A.F.  Gfrorer,  Stuttgartiae,  1840). 
All  these  editions  were  superseded  by  those  of 
Dillmann,  who  edited  the  Aethiopic  text  from  five 
HSS.  (Liber  Henoch,  Aethiopice,  Lipsiae,  1851), 
and  afterwards  gave  a  German  translation  of  the 
book  with  a  good  introduction  and  commentary 
(Das  Buch  Henoch,  . .  .  von  Dr.  A.  Dillmann, 
Leipzig,  1853).  The  work  of  Dillmann  gave  a 
fresh  impulse  to  the  stndy  of  the  book.  Among 
the  essays  which  were  called  out  by  it  the  most 
important  were  those  of  Ewald  (Veber  des  Aethio- 
pise  hen  Baches  Henoch  Entstehimg,  be,  Gottingen, 
1856)  and  Hilgenfeld  (D.  Judische  Apokalyptik, 
Jena,  1857).  The  older  literature  on  the  subject 
is  reviewed  by  Fabricius  (Cod.  Pseudep.  V.  T.  i. 
199  ff.). 

2.  The  Aethiopic  translation  was  made  from  the 
Greek,  and  it  was  probably  made  about  the  same 
time  as  the  translation  of  the  Bible  with  which  it 
was  afterwards  connected,  or  in  other  words, 
towards  the  middle  or  close  of  the  fourth  century.  ' 
The  general  coincidence  of  the  translation  with  the 
patristic  quotations  of  corresponding  passages  shows 
satisfactorily  that  the  text  (torn  which  it  was 
derived  was  the  same  as  that  current  in  the  early- 
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Church,  though  one  considerable  passage  quoted 
by  Georg.  Syncell.  is  wanting  in  the  present  book 
(Dillm.  p.  85).  But  it  is  still  uncertain  whether 
the  Greek  text  was  the  original,  or  itself  a  transla- 
tion.   One  of  the  earliest  references  to  the  book 

•  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Book  of  Jubilees  (Dillm.  in 
'  Ewald's  Jahrb,  1850,  p.  90),  and  the  names  of  the 

angels  and  winds  are  derived  from  Aramaic  roots 
(cf.  Dillm.  pp.  236  ff.).  In  addition  to  this  a 
Hebrew  book  of  Enoch  was  known  and  used  by 

*  Jewish  writers  till  the  thirteenth  century  (Dillm. 
EM.  lvii.),  so  that  on  these  grounds,  among 
others,  many  have  supposed  (J.  Scaliger,  Lawrence, 
Hoffmann,  Dillmann)  that  the  book  was  first  com- 
posed in  Hebrew  (Aramaean).  In  such  a  case  no 
stress  can  be  laid  upon  the  Hebraizing  style,  which 
may  be  found  as  well  in  an  author  as  in  a  trans- 
lator; and  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence  it  is 
difficult  to  weigh  mere  conjectures.  On  the  one 
hand,  if  the  book  had  been  originally  written  in 
Hebrew  it  might  seem  likely  that  it  would  have 
been  more  used  by  Kabbinical  teachers;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  writer  certainly  appears  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Palestine,*  and  therefore 
likely  to  have  employed  the  popular  dialect.  If 
the  hypothesis  of  a  Hebrew  original  be  accepted, 
which  as  a  hypothesis  seems  to  be  the  more  plau- 
sible, the  history  of  the  original  and  the  version 
finds  a  good  parallel  in  that  of  the  Wisdom  of 
Sirach.  [Ecclesiasticcs.] 

3.  In  its  present  shape  the  book  consists  of  a 
series  of  revelations  supposed  to  have  been  given  to 

t  Enoch  and  Noah,  which  extend  to  the  most  varied 
aspects  of  nature  and  life,  and  are  designed  to 
offer  a  comprehensive  vindication  of  the  action  of 
Providence.  [Enoch.]  It  is  divided  into  five  parts. 
The  first  part  (Cc.  1-36  Dillm.),  after  a  general 
introduction,  contains  an  account  of  the  fall  of  the 
angels  (Gen.  vi.  1)  and  of  the  judgment  to  come 
upon  them  and  upon  the  giants,  their  offspring 
(6-16) ;  and  this  is  followed  by  the  description  of 
the  journey  of  Enoch  through  the  earth  and  lower 
heaven  in  company  with  an  angel,  who  showed  to 
him  many  of  the  great  mysteries  of  nature,  the 
treasure-houses  of  the  storms  and  winds,  and  fires 
of  heaven,  the  prison  of  the  (alien  and  the  land  of 
the  blessed  (17-36).  The  tecond  part  (37-fl)  is 
styled  "  a  vision  of  wisdom,"  and  consists  of  three 
"  parables,"  in  which  Enoch  relates  the  revelations 
of  the  higher  secrets  of  heaven  and  of  the  spiritual 
world  which  were  given  to  him.  The  first  parable 
(38-44)  gives  chiefly  a  picture  of  the  future  bless- 
ings and  manifestation  of  the  righteous,  with  fur- 
ther details  as  to  the  heavenly  bodies:  the  second 
(45-57)  describes  in  splendid  imagery  the  coming 

.  of  Messiah  and  the  results  which  it  should  work 
among  "  the  elect "  and  the  gainsayers :  the  third 
(58-69)  draws  out  at  further  length  the  blessedness 
of  "the  elect  and  holy,"  and  the  confusion  and 
wretchedness  of  the  sinful  rulers  of  the  world.  The 
third  part  (72-82)  is  styled  "the  book  of  the 
course  of  the  lights  of  heaven,"  and  deals  with  the 
motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  changes  of 
the  seasons;  and  with  this  the  narrative  of  the 
journey  of  Enoch  closes.  The-/our<A  part  (83-91) 
is  not  distinguished  by  any  special  name,  but  con- 
tains the  record  of  a  dream  which  was  granted  to 
Enoch  in  his  youth,  in  which  he  saw  the  history 
of  the  kingdoms  of  God  and  of  the  world  up  to  the 


*  The  astronomical  calculations  by  which  Lawrence 
endeavoured  to  fix  the  locality  of  the  writer  in  the 


final  establishment  of  the  throne  of  Messiah.  The 
fifth  part  (92-105)  contains  the  last  addresses  of 
Enoch  to  his  children,  in  which  the  teaching  of 
the  former  chapters  is  made  the  ground-work  of 
earnest  exhortation.  The  sigus  which  attended 
the  birth  of  Noah  an  next  noticed  (106-7) ;  and 
another  short  "writing  of  Enoch"  (108)  forms 
the  close  to  the  whole  book  (cf.  Dillm.  EM. 
i.  ff. ;  Lucke,  Versuch  einer  vollstand.  EM.  tec, 
i.  93  ff.) 

4.  The  general  unity  which  the  book  possesses 
in  its  present  form  marks  it,  in  the  main,  as  the 
work  of  one  man.  The  several  parts,  while  they 
are  complete  in  themselves,  are  still  connected  by 
the  development  of  a  common  purpose.  But  in- 
ternal coincidence  shows  with  equal  clearness  that 
different  fragments  were  incorporated  by  the  author 
into  his  work,  and  some  additions  have  been  proba- 
bly made  afterwards.  Different  **  books  "  are  men- 
tioned in  early  times,  and  variations  in  style  and 
language  are  discernible  in  the  present  book.  To 
distinguish  the  original  elements  and  later  interpo- 
lations is-  the  gieat  problem  which  still  remains  to 
be  solved,  for  the  different  theories  which  have  been 
proposed  are  barely  plausible.  In  each  case  the 
critic  seems  to  start  with  preconceived  notions  as 
to  what  was  to  be  expected  at  a  particular  time, 
and  forms  his  conclusions  to  suit  his  prejudices. 
Hofmann  and  Weisse  place  the  composition  of  the 
whole  work  after  the  Christian  era,  because  the  one 
thinks  that  St.  Jude  could  not  have  quoted  an  apo- 
cryphal book  (Hofmann,  Schriftbevxit,  i.  420  ff.), 
and  the  other  seeks  to  detach  Christianity  altogether 
from  a  Jewish  foundation  (Weisse,  Evangelic*)' rage, 
214  ff.).  Stuart  (American  Bibl.  Xeptrt.  1840) 
so  far  anticipated  the  argument  of  Weisse  as  to 
regard  the  Christology  of  the  book  as  a  clear  sign 
of  its  post-Christian  origin.  Ewald,  according  to 
his  usual  custom,  picks  out  the  different  elements 
with  a  daring  confidence,  and  leaves  a  result  so 
complicated  that  no  one  can  accept  it  in  its  details, 
while  it  is  characterised  in  its  great  features  by 
masterly  judgment  and  sagacity.  He  places  the 
composition  of  the  ground-work  of  the  book  at 
various  intervals  between  144  B.C.  and  dr.  120  B.C., 
and  supposes  that  the  whole  assumed  its  present 
form  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  before  Christ. 
Lucke  (2nd  ed.)  distinguishes  two  great  parts,  an 
older  part  including  cc.  1-36,  and  72-105,  which 
he  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  Maccabeean 
struggle,  and  a  later,  cc  37-7 1,  which  he  assigns 
to  the  period  of  the  rise  of  Herod  the  Great 
(141,  &c.).  He  supposes,  however,  that  later  inter* 
polations  were  made  without  attempting  to  ascer- 
tain their  date.  Dillmann  upholds  more  decidedly 
the  unity  of  the  book,  and  assigns  the  chief  part  of 
it  to  an  Aramaean  writer  of  the  time  of  John  Hyr- 
canus  (c.  110  B.C.).  To  this,  according  to  him, 
"  historical "  and  "  Noachian  additions "  wen 
made,  probably  in  the  Greek  translation  {EM. 
Hi.).  Kostlin  (quoted  by  Hilgenfeld,  96,  Ac.) 
assigns  cc.  1-16,  21-36,  72-105,  to  about  110 
B.C. ;  cc.  37-71  to  c.  B.C.  100-64;  and  the 
"  Noachian  additions"  and  c.  108  to  the  time  of 
Herod  the  Great.  Hilgenfeld  himself  places  the 
original  book  (oc.  1-16;  20-36  ;  72-90;  91, 1-19; 
93 ;  94-105)  about  the  beginning  of  the  first  cen- 
tury before  Christ  (a.  a.  0.  p.  145  n.).  This  book 
he  supposes  to  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  a 


neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  arc  inconclusive.  Ct 

Dillm.  p.  U. 
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Christian  writer  who  lived  between  the  times  "  of 
Satarainus  and  Marcion"  (p.  181),  who  added  the 
chief  remaining  portions,  including  the  great  Mes- 
sianic section,  cc.  37-71.  In  file  face  of  these 
conflicting  theories  it  is  evidently  impossible  to 
dogmatize,  and  the  evidence  is  insufficient  for  con- 
clusive reasoning.  The  interpretation  of  the  Apo- 
calyptic histories  (cc.  56,  57 ;  85-90),  on  which 
the'  chief  stress  is  laid  for  fixing  the  date  of  the 
book,  involves  necessarily  minute  criticism  of  de- 
tails, which  belongs  rather  to  a  commentary  than 
to  a  general  Introduction ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
arguments  of  Hilgenfeld  and  Jost  (Qesch.  Jud.  ii. 
218  n.),  the  whole  book  appears  to  be  distinctly  of 
Jewish  origin.  Some  inconsiderable  interpolations 
may  have  been  made  in  successive  translations,  and 
large  fragments  of  a  much  earlier  date  were  un- 
doubtedly incorporated  into  the  work,  but  as  a 
whole  it  may  be  regarded  as  describing  an  important 
phase  of  Jewish  opinion  shortly  before  the  coming  of 
Christ. 

5.  In  doctrine  the  Book  of  Enoch  exhibits  a 
great  advance  of  thought  within  the  limits  of 
revelation  in  each  of  the  great  divisions  of  know- 
ledge. The  teaching  on  nature  is  a  curious  attempt 
to  reduce  the  scattered  images  of  the  0.  T.  to  a 
physical  system.  The  view  of  society  and  man,  of 
the  temporary  triumph  and  final  discomfiture  of  the 
oppressors  of  God's  people,  carries  out  into  elabo- 
rate detail  the  pregnant  images  of  Daniel.  The 
figure  of  the  Messiah  is  invested  with  majestic  dig- 
nity as '« the  Son  of  God  "  (c.  105,  2  only), "  whoso 
name  was  named  before  the  sun  was  made"  (48, 
3),  and  who  existed  "  aforetime  in  the  presence  of 
God"  (62,  6;  cf.  Lawrence,  Pre!.  Diss.  li.  f.). 
And  at  the  same  time  His  human  attributes  as  "  the 
son  of  man,"  "  the  son  of  woman  "  (c.  62,  5  only), 
"  the  elect  one,"  "  the  righteous  one,"  "  the 
anointed,"  are  brought  into  conspicuous  notice. 
The  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world,  the  connexion 
of  angels  and  men,  the  classes  and  ministries  of  the 
hosts  of  heaven,  the  power  of  Satan  (40,  7 ;  65, 
6),  and  the  legions  of  darkness,  the  doctrines  of 
resurrection,  retribution,  and  eternal  punishment 
(c.  22,  cf.  Dillm.  p.  xix.),  are  dwelt  upon  with 
growing  earnestness  as  the  horizon  of  speculation 
was  extended  by  intercourse  with  Greece.  But  the 
message  of  the  book  is  emphatically  one  of  "  faith 
and  truth"  (cf.  Dillm.  p.  32),  and  while  the 
writer  combines  and  repeats  the  thoughts  of  scrip- 
ture, he  adds  no  new  element  to  the  teaching  of 
the  prophets.  His  errors  spring  from  an  undisci- 
plined attempt  to  explain  their  words,  and  from  a 
proud  exultation  in  present  success.  For  the  great 
characteristic  by  which  the  book  is  distinguished  from 
the  later  apocalypse  of  Ezra  [Esdras,  2nd  Book] 
is  the  tone  of  triumphant  expectation  by  which  it 
is  pervaded.  It  seems  to  repeat  in  every  form 
the  great  principle  that  the  world,  natural,  moral, 
and  spiritual,  is  under  the  immediate  government 
of  God.  Hence  it  follows  that  there  is  a  terrible 
retribution  reserved  for  sinners,  and  a  glorious  king- 
iom  prepared  for  the  righteous,  and  Messiah  is  re- 
garded as  the  divine  mediator  of  this  double  issue 
(c.  90, 91).  Nor  is  it  without  a  striking  fitness  that 
a  patriarch  translated  from  earth,  and  admitted  to 
look  upon  the  divine  majesty,  is  chosen  as  "  the 
herald  of  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  judgment  to  a 
people  who,  even  in  suffering,  saw  in  their  tyrants 
only  the  victims  of  a  coming  vengeance.*' 

6.  Notwithstanding  the  quotation  in  St.  Jude, 
and  the  wide  circulation  of  the  book  itself,  the 


apocalypse  of  Enoch  was  uniformly  and  distinctly 
separated  from  the  canonical  scriptures.  Tertul- 
lian  alone  maintained  its  authority  (1.  c),  while  he 
admitted  that  it  was  not  received  by  the  Jews. 
Origen,  on  the  other  hand  (p.  Celt.  v.  p.  267,  ed 
Spcnc),  and  Augustine  (de  Civ.  xv.  23, 4),  defini- 
tively mark  it  as  apocryphal,  and  it  is  reckoned 
among  the  apocryphal  books  in  the  Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions (vi.  16),  and  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
Synopsit  S.  Scripturae,  Nicephorus  (Credner,  Zur 
Oach.  d.  Kan.  145),  and  Mont&ucon  (Bibl.  Coislm. 
p.  193). 

7.  The  literature  of  the  subject  has  been  already 
noticed  incidentally.  The  German  edition  of  Dili- 
mann  places  within  the  reach  of  the  student  all 
the  most  important  materials  for  the  study  of  the 
book.  Special  points  are  discussed  by  Gfrorer,  Las 
Jahrh.  d.  Hals,  l.  3  ff. ;  C.  Wieseler,  Die  70 
Wochen  da  Daniel,  1839.  An  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Rev.  E.  Murray  (Enoch  resiitxitus,  &c.,  Lond. 
1838)  to  "  separate  from  the  books  of  Enoch  the 
book  quoted  by  St.  Jude,"  which  met  with  little 
favour.  [B.  F.  W.] 

ENOCH,  CITT.   [Enoch.  No.  1.] 

ENON.  [Aenon.] 

EN-BOGEL  C?p  J*)?;  «ry%  Tw^A;  font 
Stxjel),  a  spring  which  formed  one  of  the  land- 
marks on  the  boundary-line  between  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  7)  and  Benjamin  (xviii.  16).  It  was  the  point 
next  to  Jerusalem,  and  at  a  lower  level,  as  is 
evident  from  the  use  of  the  words  "  ascended  "  and 
"  descended "  in  these  two  passages.  Here,  appa- 
rently concealed  from  the  view  of  the  city,  Jonathan 
and  Ahimaaz  remained,  after  the  flight  of  David, 
awaiting  intelligence  from  within  the  walls  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  17),  and  here,  "  by  the  stone  Zoheleth,  which 
is  4  close  to'  6v«)  En-rogel,"  Adonijah  held  the 
feast,  which  was  the  first  and  last  act  of  his  attempt 
on  the  crown  (1  K.  1. 9).  These  are  all  the  occur- 
rences of  the  name  in  the  Bible.  By  Josephus 
on  the  last  incident  (Ant.  vii.  14,  §4)  its  situation 
is  given  as  "  without  the  city,  in  the  royal  garden," 
and  it  is  without  donbt  referred  to  by  him  in  the 
same  connexion,  in  his  description  of  the  earthquake 
which  accompanied  the  sacrilege  of  Uzziah  (Ant. 
ix.  10,  §4),  and  which,  "at  the  place  called 
Eroge,"  *  shook  down  a  part  of  the  Eastern  hill, 
"  so  as  to  obstruct  the  roads,  and  the  royal  gardens'." 

In  the  Targum,  and  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  ver- 
sions, the  name  is  commonly  given  as  "  the  spring 

of  the  fuller"  (K"l?g,^laj>).  ^  thi"  '«  generally 

accepted  as  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew  name — 
Sogel  being  derived  from  Bagal,  to  tread,  in  allusion 
to  the  practice  of  the  Orientals  in  washing  linen. 

In  more  modem  times,  a  tradition,  apparently 
first  recorded  by  Brocardus,  would  make  En-rogel 
the  well  of  Job  or  Nehemiah  (Btr  EyubY  below  the 
junction  of  the  valleys  of  Kedron  and  Hinnom,  and 
south  of  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  In  favour  of  this  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  Arabic  version  of  Josh.  xv.  7  the 
name  of  Ain-Eyub,  or  "  spring  of  Job,"  is  given  for 
En-rogel,  and  also  that  in  an  early  Jewish  Itinerary 
(Uri  of  Biel,  in  Hottinger's  Cippi  Sebraia)  the 
name  is  given  as  "  well  ofjoab,"  as  if  retaining  the 
memory  of  Josh's  connexion  with  Adonijah— a  name 


*  This  natural  interpretation  of  a  name  only 
slightly  corrupt  appears  to  have  first  suggeited  itself 
to  Stanley  (3.  f  P.  134). 
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which  it  still  retains  in  the  traditions  of  the  Greek 
Christians  (Williams,  Holy  City, 490).  Against  this 
general  belief,  some  strong  arguments  are  urged  by 
Dr.  Bonar  in  favour  of  identifying  En-rogel  with 
the  present  "  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,"  'Am  Ummed- 
Daraj  =  "spring  of  the  mother  of  steps" — the 
perennial  source  from  which  the  Pool  of  Siloam  is 
supplied  {Land  of  Promise,  App.  v.).  These  argu- 
ments are  briefly  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Btr  Eyvb  is  a  well  and  not  a  spring  (En), 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  "Fountain  of  the  Virgin" 
is  the  only  real  spring  close  to  Jerusalem.  Thus  if 
the  latter  be  not  En-rogel,  the  single  spring  of  this 
locality  has  escaped  mention  in  the  Bible. 

2.  The  situation  of  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin 
agrees  better  with  the  course  of  the  boundary  of 
Benjamin  than  that  of  the  Btr  Eyub,  which  is  too 
far  south. 

3.  Sir  Eyvb  does  not  suit  the  requirements  of 
2  Sam.  irii.  17.  It  is  too  far  off  both  from  the  city, 
and  from  the  direct  road  over  Olivet  to  the  Jordan ; 
and  is  in  full  view  of  the  city  (Van  deVelde,  i;475), 
which  the  other  spot  is  not. 

4.  The  martyrdom  of  St.  James  was  effected  by 
casting  him  down  from  the  temple  wall  into  the 
valley  of  Kedron,  where  he  was  finally  killed  by  a 
fuller  with  his  washing-stick.  The  natural  inference 
is  that  St.  James  fell  near  where  the  fullers  were  at 
work.  Now  Btr  Eyub  is  too  far  off  from  the  site 
of  the  temple  to  allow  of  this,  but  it  might  very 
well  have  happened  at  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin. 
(See  Stanley's  Sermons  on  the  Apost.  Age,  p.  333-4.) 

5.  Daraj  and  Bogel  are -both  from  the  same  root, 
va&  therefme  the  modern  name  may  be  derived 
from  the  ancient  one,  even  though  at  present  it  is 
taken  to  allude  to  the  "steps"  by  which  the  reser- 
voir of  the  Fountain  is  reached. 

Add  to  these  considerations  (what  will  have  more 
significance  when  the  permanence  of  Eastern  habits 
is,  recollected) — 6.  That  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin 
is  still  the  great  resort  of  the  women  of  Jerusalem 
for  washing  and  treading  their  clothes :  and  also — 
7.  That  the  level  of  the  king's  gardens  must  have 
been  above  the  Btr  Eyub,  even  when  the  water  is  at 
■  the  mouth  of  the  well — and  it  is  generally  seventy 
or  eighty  feet  below ;  while  they  must  have  been 
lower  than  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  which  thus 
might  be  used  without  difficulty  to  irrigate  them. 
(See  Robinson,  i.  331-334;  and  for  the  best  de- 
scription of  the  Btr  Eyub,  see  Williams,  Holy  City, 
ii.  489-495.)    [Jerusalem.]  [G.] 

EN-SHE'MESH  (J&Off-]^^"  spring  of  the 
•un  ;"  $  rrrrh  rod  tiXjov,  -rrry^i  BwtVeuxfc ;  En- 
semes,  id  est,  Fons  Solis),  a  spring  which  formed 
one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  north  boundary  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  7)  and  the  south  boundary  of 
Benjamin  (xviii.  17).    From  these  notices  it  appears 

to  have  been  between  the  "  ascent  of  Adummim  "  

the  road  leading  up  from  the  Jordan  valley  south 
of  the  Wady  Kelt— and  the  spring  of  En-rogel, 
in  the  valley  of  Kedron.  It  was  therefore  east 
of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The 
only  spring  at  present  answering  to  this  position 
is  the  Ain-Haud  or  Ain-ChSt—  the  "Well  of  the 
Apostles," — about  n  mile  below  Bethany,  the  tra- 
veller's first  halting-place  on  the  road  to  Jericho. 
Accordingly  this  spring  is  generally  identified  with 
En-Shemesh.  The  aspect  of  Am-haud  is  such 
that  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  on  it  the  whole  day. 
This  is  not  inappropriate  in  a  fountain  dedicated  to 
that  luminary.  [G.] 


ENSIGN 
ENSIGN  (W;  in  the  A.  V.  generally ' 
sometimes  "  standard ;"  ,  "  standard,"  with  the 
exception  of  Cant,  ii.4,  ''banner;''  rttM,  "ensign"'). 
The  distinction  between  these  three  Hebrew  terms 
is  sufficiently  marked  by  their  respective  uses:  nes 
is  a  signal;  degel  a  military  standard  for  a  large 
division  of  an  army  ;  and  oth,  the  same  for  a  small 
one.  Neither  of  them,  however,  expresses  the  idea 
which  "standard"  conveys  to  our  minds,  viz.,  a 
flag ;  the  standards  in  use  among  the  Hebrews  pro- 
bably resembled  those  of  the  Egyptians  and  Assy- 
rians— a  figure  or  device  of  some  kind  elevated  on  a 
pole.  (1.)  The  notices  of  the  nes  or  **  ensign"  are 
most  frequent ;  it  consisted  of  some  wel  1  understood 
signal  which  was  exhibited  on  the  top  of  a  pole 
from  a  bare  mountain  top  (Is.  xiii.  2,  xviii.  3) — the 
very  emblem  of  conspicuous  isolation  (Is.  xxx.  17). 
Around  it  the  inhabitants  mustered,  whether  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  an  enemy  (Is.  v.  26,  xviii. 
3,  xxxi.  9),  which  was  sometimes  notified  by  the 
blast  of  a  trumpet  (Jer.  iv.  21,  li.  27) ;  or  as  a 
token  of  rescue  (Ps.  lx.  4;  Is.  xi.  10;  Jer.  iv. 
6) ;  or  for  a  public  proclamation  (Jer.  1.  2)  ;  or 
simply  as  a  gathering  point  (Is.  xlix.  22,  lxii.  10). 
What  the  nature  of  the  signal  was,  we  have  no 
means  of  stating;  it  has  been  inferred  from  Is. 
xxxiii.  23,  and  Ez.  xxvii.  7,  that  it  was  a  flag:  we 
do  not  observe  a  flag  depicted  either  in  Egyptian  or 
Assyrian  representations  of  vessels  (Wilkinson,  iii. 
211 ;  Bonomi,  pp.  166, 167);  but,  in  lieu  of  a  flag, 
certain  devices,  such  as  the  phoenix,  flowers,  &c„ 
were  embroidered  on  the  sail ;  whence  it  appears 
that  the  device  itself,  and  perhaps  also  the  sail 
bearing  the  device,  was  the  nes  or  "  ensign."  It 
may  have  been  sometimes  the  name  of  a  leader,  as 
implied  in  the  title  which  Moses  gave  to  his  altar 
"  Jehovah-nissi "  (Ex.  xvii.  15).  It  may  also  have 
been,  as  Michaelis  (Suppl.  p.  1648)  suggests,  a 
blazing  torch.  The  important  point,  however,  to 
be  observed  is,  that  the  nes  was  an  occasional 
signal,  and  not  a  military  standard,  and  that  eleva- 
tion and  conspicuity  are  implied  in  the  use  of  the 
term:  hence  it  is  appropriately  applied  to  the 
"  pole  "  on  which  the  brazen  serpent  hung  (Num. 
xxi.  8),  which  was  indeed  an  "  ensign  "  of  deliver- 
ance to  the  pious  Israelite ;  and  again  to  the  censers 
of  Koran  and  his  company,  which  became  a  "  sign  " 
or  beacon  of  warning  to  Israel  (Num.  rvi.  38).  (2.1 
The  term  degel  is  used  to  describe  the  standards 
which  were  given  to  each  of  the  four  divisions  of  the 
Israelite  army  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i. 
52,  ii.  2  ff.,  x.  14  ff'.).  Some  doubt  indeed  exists 
as  to  its  meaning  in  these  passages,  the  LXX.  and 
Vulgate  regarding  it  not  as  the  standard  itself,  but 
as  a  certain  military  division  annexed  to  a  standard, 
just  as  txxillum  is  sometimes  used  for  a  body  of 
soldiers  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  70 ;  Liv.  viii.  8).  The  sense 
of  compact  and  martial  array  does  certainly  seem 
to  lurk  in  the  word ;  for  in  Cant.  vi.  4,  10,  the 
brilliant  glances  of  the  bride's  eyes  are  compared  to 
the  destructive  advance  of  a  well-arrayed  host, 
and  a  similar  comparison  is  employed  in  reference 
to  the  bridegroom  (Cant.  v.  10) ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  in  Cant.  ii.  4,  no  other  sense  than  that  of  a 
banner''  will  suit,  and  we  therefore  think  the 
rendering  in  the  A.  V.  correct.  No  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  the  term  in  Ps.  xx.  5,  as  both  the 
sense  and  the  text  are  matters  of  doubt  (see  Ols- 
hausen  and  Hengstenberg,  in  loc.).  A  standard 
implies,  of  course,  a  standard-bearer ;  but  the  sup- 
posed notice  to  that  officer  in  Is.  x.  18,  is  incorrect. 
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the  word*  meaning  rather  "as  »  tick  man  pineth 
away ;"  in  a  somewhat  parallel  passage  (Is.  lix.  19) 
the  marginal  version  is  to  be  followed,  rather  than 
the  text.  The  character  of  the  Hebrew  military 
standards  is  quite  a  matter  of  conjecture ;  they  pro- 
bably resembled  the  Egyptian,  which  consisted  of  a 
sacred  emblem  such  as  an  animal,  a  boat,  or  the 
king's  name  (Wilkinson,  i.  294),  Rabbinical  writers 
state  the  devices  to  have  been  as  follows :  for  the 
tribe  of  Judah  a  lion;  for  Reuben  a  man;  for 
Ephraim  an  ox;  and  for  Dan  an  eagle  (Carpzov, 
Crit.  App.  p.  667)  ;  but  no  reliance  cau  be  placed 
on  this.  As  each  of  the  fonr  divisions,  consisting 
of  three  tribes,  had  its  standard,  so  had  each  tribe 
its  "sign"  (otA)  or  "ensign,"  probably  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  not  only  each 
battalion,  but  even  each  company  had  its  particular 
ensign  (Wilkinson,  I.  c).  We  know  nothing  of  its 
nature.  The  word  occurs  figuratively  in  Ps.  Ixxiv. 
4,  apparently  in  reference  to  the  images  of  idol 
gods.  [W.  L.  B.] 


Egyptian  Standards,  from  WlIktMoo. 


EN-TAPTUAH  (meriTJ?  =  "  spring  of 
apple,"  or  "citron;"  mrrt  ©o^WS;  Font  Tap- 
huae).  The  boundary  of  Manasseh  went  from  facing 
Shechetn  "to  the  inhabitants  of  En-tappuah" 
(Josh.  xvii.  7).  It  is  probably  identical  with  Tap- 
puah,  the  position  of  which  will  be  elsewhere  ex- 
amined. [TappuaH.]  This  place  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Beth-tappuah  in  the  mountains 
of  Judah.  [G.] 

EPAE'NETUS  CExoWoj),  a  Christian  at 
Rome,  greeted  by  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  xvi.  5,  and 


designated  as  his  beloved,  and  the  first  fruit  of  Asia 
(so  the  majority  of  ancient  MSS.  and  the  critical 
editors :  the  received  text  has  'Axofoj)  unto  Christ. 
The  Synopsis  of  the  Psendo-Dorotbeus  makes  him 
first  bishop  of  Carthage,  but  Justinian  remarks  that 
the  African  churches  do  not  recognise  him.  [H.  A.] 

EP'APHBAS  {'Ercuppas),  a  feUow-labourer 
with  the  Apostle  Paul,  mentioned  Col.  i,  7,  as 
having  taught  the  Colossian  church  the  grace  of 
God  in  truth,  and  designated  a  faithful  minister 
(Stdnoros)  of  Christ  on  their  behalf.  (On  the 
question  whether  Epaphras  was  the  founder  of  the 
Colossian  church,  see  the  prolegomena  to  the  Epistle, 
in  Alford's  Greek  Testament,  iii.  35  ff.)  He  was 
at  that  time  with  St.  Paul  at  Rome  (Col.  iv.  12), 
and  seems  by  the  expression  6  f  {  ipav,  there  used, 
to  have  been  a  Colossian  by  birth.  We  find  him 
again  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  (ver. 
23),  which  was  sent  at  the  same  time  as  that  to 
the  Colossians.  St.  Paul  there  calls  him  i  avvcux- 
HdKarit  fiov,  but  whether  the  word  represents 
matter  of  fact,  or  is  only  a  tender  and  delicate  ex- 
pression of  Epaphras's  attention  to  the  Apostle  in 
his  imprisonment  (cf.  Rom.  xvi.  13),  we  cannot  say. 

Epaphras  may  be  the  same  as  Epaphroditus,  who 
is  called,  in  Phil.  it.  25,  the  Apostle  of  the  Phi- 
lippians,  and  having  come  from  Philippi  to  Rome 
with  contributions  for  St.  Paul,  was  sent  back  with 
the  Epistle.  It  has  been  supposed  by  many,  and 
among  them  by  Grotius.  In  all  probabilitv  the 
name  Epaphras  is  an  abbreviation  of  Epaphroditus: 
but  on  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  persons, 
the  very  slight  notices  in  the  N.  T.  do  not  enable 
as  to  speak  with  any  confidence.  The  name  Epa- 
phroditus was  sufficiently  common:  see  Tacit.  Ann. 
xv.  55;  Sueton.  Domit.  14;  Joseph.  Life,  §76. 
The  martyrologies  make  Epaphras  to  have  been  first 
bishop  of  Colossae,  and  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 
there.  [H.  A.] 

EPAPHRODITUS  QEnwppiSnos,  Phil.  ii. 
25,  iv.  18).  See  above  under  Epaphras.  [H.  A.] 

E'PHAH  (flD»Jf ;  T^ip,  TaupA ;  Epha),  the 
first,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of  Midian  (Gen.  xxv.  4, 
1  Chr.  i.  33),  afterwards  mentioned  by  Isaiah  in  the 
following  words : — "  The  multitude  of  camels  shall 
cover  thee,  the  dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah  ; 
all  they  from  Sheba  shall  come :  they  shall  bring  gold 
and  incense ;  and  they  shall  shew  forth  the  praises  of 
the  Lord.  All  the  flocks  of  Kedar  shall  be  gathered 
together  unto  thee,  the  rams  of  Nebaioth  shall 
minister  unto  thee:  they  shall  come  up  with  ac- 
ceptance on  mine  altar,  and  I  will  glorify  the  house 
of  my  glory"  (Is.  lx.  6,  7).  This  passage  clearly 
connects  the  descendants  of  Ephah  with  the  Mi- 
dianites,  the  Keturahite  Sheba,  and  the  Ishmaelites, 
both  in  the  position  of  their  settlements,  and  in  their 
wandering  habits ;  and  shows  that,  as  usual,  they 
formed  a  tribe  bearing  his  name.  But  no  satisfactory 
identification  of  this  tribe  has  been  discovered.  The 

Arabic  word  yjjj  (QheyfeK),  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  Ephah,  is  the  name  of  a 
town,  or  village,  narBulbeys  (the  modern  Bilbeys\ 
a  place  in  Egypt,  in  the  province  of  the  Sharkeeyeh, 
not  far  from  Cairo :  but  the  tradition  that  Ephah 
settled  in  Africa  does  not  rest  on  sufficient  authority. 
[Midian;  Sheba.]  [E.S.P.1 
ETHAH  (fltvjj;  Taupi;  Epha).  1.  Con 
cubine  of  Caleb,  in  the  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  46). 
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2.  Son  of  Jahdai ;  also  in  the  line  of  Judah 

(IChr.  ii.  47). 

EPHAH.  [Measures.] 

E'PHAI  (following  the  Keri,  »D,|?;  but  the 
original  text  is  =  Ophai  ;  and  so  LXX.  '\wpi\ 
Ophi),  a  Netophathite,  whose  sons  were  among 
the  "  captains  (HE*)  of  the  forces  "  left  in  Judah 
after  the  deportation  to  Babylon  ( Jer.  xl.  8).  They 
submitted  themselves  to  Gcdaliah,  the  Babylonian 
governor,  and  were  apparently  massacred  with  him 
by  lshmael  (xli.  3,  comp.  zl.  13). 

ETHER  ("fiff;  'AaWp,  'OaWp ;  Opher, 
Epher),  the  second,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of  Mi- 
dian  (Gen.  xxv.  4,  1  Chr.  i.  33),  not  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  except  in  these  genealogical  passages. 
His  settlements  have  not  been  identified  with  any 
probability.  According  to  Gesenius,  the  name  is 
o 

equivalent  to  the  Arabic  Ghifr,  ji&>  signifying 

"  a  calf,"  and  "  a  certain  little  animal,  or  insect,  or 
animalcule."    Two  tribes  bear  a  similar  appellation, 

Ohifir  (jlii) ;  but  one  was  a  branch  of  the  first 

Amalek,  the  other  of  the  Ishmaelite  Kinaneh  (cf. 
Cauasin,  Eaai  sur  tHist.  des  Arabet,  i.  20,  297, 
and  298 ;  and  Abulfeda,  Hist.  Anteislamica,  ed. 
Fleischer,  196):  neither  is  ascribed  to  Midian. 
The  first  settled  about  Yetbrib  (El-Medeeneh) ;  the 
second,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mekkeh.  [E.  S.  P.] 

ETHER  ("1DJ? ;  '\<p*p,  Alex.  Tafip ;  Epher). 

1.  A  son  of  Ezra,  among  the  descendants  of  Judah ; 
possibly,  though  this  is  not  clear,  of  the  family  of 
the  great  Caleb  (1  Chr.  iv.  17). 

2.  ('0<p4p).  One  of  the  heads  of  the  families  of 
Manasseh  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr.  v.  24). 
The  name  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Ophrah, 
the  native  place  of  Gideon,  in  Manasseh,  on  the 
west  of  Jordan.  In  the  original  the  two  are  iden- 
tical except  in  termination  (IE)]?,  mBJ?) ;  and 
according  to  the  LXX.  (as  above)  the  vowel-points 
were  once  the  same.  [G.] 

ETHES-D  AM  MIM  (D'B'I  DBM ;  'toptpfUr; 
Alex. 1 ' \<pt<r$onfitiv ;  in  finibiis  Vornmini),  a  place 
between  Socoh  and  Azekah,  at  which  the  Philistines 
were  encamped  before  the  affray  in  which  Goliath 
was  killed  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1).  The  meaning  of  the 
word  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  generally  explained  as  the 
"  end  "  or  "  boundary  of  blood,"  in  that  case  pro- 
bably derived  from  its  being  the  scene  of  frequent 
sanguinary  encounters  between  Israel  and  the  Phi- 
listines. Under  the  shorter  form  of  Pas-daxmim 
it  occurs  once  again  in  a  similar  connexion  (1  Chr. 
xi.  13).  For  the  situation  of  the  place  see  Elah, 
Vaixey  op.  [G.] 

EPHESIANS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE, 
was  written  by  the  apostle  St.  Paul  during  his  first 
'  captivity  at  Rome  (Acts  zxviii.  16),  apparently 
immediately  after  he  had  written  the  epistle  to  the 
Colossians  [Colossians,  EP.  to],  and  during  that 
period  (perhaps  the  early  part  of  a.d.  62)  when 
his  imprisonment  had  not  assumed  the  severer  cha- 
racter which  seems  to  have  marked  its  close. 

This  sublime  epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Chris- 
tian church  at  the  ancient  and  famous  city  of 


Ephesus  (see  below),  that  church  which  the  apostle 
had  himself  founded  (Acts  xix.  1  sq.,  comp.  xviii. 
19),  with  which  he  abode  so  long  (rpurlar.  Act* 
xx.  31),  and  from  the  elders  of  which  he  parted 
with  such  a  warm-hearted  and  aflectir-g  farewell 
(Acts  xx.  18-35).  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
called  out  by  any  special  circumstances,  nor  even 
to  have  involved  any  distinctly  precautionary  teach- 
ing (comp.  Schneckenburger,  BeitrAge,  p.  135  sq.), 
whether  against  Oriental  or  Judaistic  theosophy, 
but  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  deep  love  which 
the  apostle  felt  for  his  converts  at  Ephesus,  and 
which  the  mission  of  Tychicus,  with  an  epistle  to 
the  Church  of  Colossae,  afforded  him  a  convenient 
opportunity  of  evincing  in  written  teaching  and  ex- 
hortation. The  epistle  thus  contains  many  thoughts 
that  had  pervaded  the  nearly  contemporaneous 
epistle  to  the  Colossians,  reiterates  many  of  the 
same  practical  warnings  and  exhortations,  bears 
even  the  tinge  of  the  same  diction,  but  at  the 
same  time  enlarges  upon  such  profound  mysteries  of 
the  divine  counsels,  displays  so  fully  the  origin  and 
developments  of  the  Church  in  Christ,  its  union, 
communion,  and  aggregation  in  Him,  that  this  ma- 
jestic epistle  can  never  be  rightly  deemed  otherwise  - 
than  one  of  the  mostsublimeand  consolatory  outpour- 
ings of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  children  of  men.  To 
the  Christian  at  Ephesus  dwelling  under  the  shadow 
of  the  great  temple  of  Diana,  daily  seeing  its  out- 
ward grandeur,  and  almost  daily  hearing  of  it* 
pompous  ritualism,  the  allusions  in  this  epistle  to 
that  mystic  building  of  which  Christ  was  the 
corner-stone,  the  apostles  the  foundations,  and  him- 
self and  bis  fellow  Christians  portions  of  the  august 
superstructure  (ch.  ii.  19-22),  must  have  spoken 
with  a  force,  an  appropriateness,  and  a  reassuring 
depth  of  teaching  that  cannot  be  over  estimated. 

The  contents  of  this  epistle  easily  admit  of  being 
divided  into  two  portions,  the  first  mainly  doctrinal 
(ch.  i. — iii.),  the  second  hortatory  and  practical. 

The  doctrinal  portion  opens  with  a  brief  address 
to  the  saints  in  Ephesus  (see  below),  and  rapidly 
passes  into  a  sublime  ascription  of  praise  to  God 
the  Father,  who  has  predestinated  us  to  the  adop- 
tion of  sons,  blessed  and  redeemed  us  m  Christ,  and 
made  known  to  us  His  eternal  purpose  of  uniting 
all  in  Him  (ch.  i.  3-14).  This  not  unnaturally 
evokes  a  prayer  from  the  apostle  that  his  con- 
verts may  be  enlightened  to  know  the  hope  of  God's 
calling,  the  riches  of  His  grace,  and  the  magnitude 
of  that  power  which  was  displayed  in  the  resurrec- 
tion and  transcendent  exaltation  of  Christ, — the 
Head  of  His  body,  the  Church  (ch.  i.  15-23). 
Then,  with  a  more  immediate  address  to  his  con- 
verts, the  apostle  reminds  them  how,  dead  as  they 
had  been  in  sin,  God  had  quickened  them,  raised 
them,  and  even  enthroned  them  with  Christ, — and 
how  all  was  by  grace,  not  by  works  (ch.  ii.  1-10). 
They  were  to  remember,  too,  how  they  had  once 
been  alienated  and  yet  were  now  brought  nigh  in 
the  blood  of  Christ ;  how  He  was  their  Peace,  how 
by  Him  both  they  and  the  Jews  had  access  to  the 
Father,  and  how  on  Him  as  the  comer-stone  they 
had  been  built  into  a  spiritual  temple  to  God  (ch. 

ii.  1 1-22).  On  this  account,  having  heard,  as  they 
must  have  done,  how  to  the  apostle  was  revealed 
the  profound  mystery  of  this  call  of  the  Gentile 
world,  they  were  not  to  faint  at  his  troubles  (ch. 

iii.  1-13) :  nay,  he  prayed  to  the  great  Father  of  all 
to  give  them  inward  strength  to  teach  them  with 
the  love  of  Christ  and  fill  them  with  the  fulness  of 
God  (ch.  iii.  13-19).    The  prayer  is  concluded  by 
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a  sublime  doxology  (ch.  iii.  20,  21 ),  which  serves 
to  inher  in  the  more  directly  practical  portion. 

This  the  apostle  commences  by  entreating  them 
to  walk  worthy  of  this  calling,  and  to  keep  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit :  there  was  but  one  body,  one 
Spirit,  one  Lord,  and  one  Qod  (ch.  iv.  1-6).  Each 
too  had  his  portion  of  grace  from  Qod  (ch.  iv. 
7-10),  who  had  appointed  ministering  orders  in  the 
Church,  until  all  come  to  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and 
grow  up  and  become  united  with  the  living  Head, 
even  Christ  (ch.  iv.  11-16).  Sorely  then  they 
were  to  walk  no  longer  as  darkened,  feelingless 
heathen ;  they  were  to  put  off  the  old  man,  and  put 
on  the  new  (ch.  iv.  17-24).  This  too  was  to 
be  practically  evinced  in  their  outward  actions; 
they  were  to  be  truthful,  gentle,  honest,  pure,  and 
forgiving ;  they  were  to  walk  in  love  (ch.  iv.  25- 
v.  2).  Fornication,  covetousness,  and  impurity, 
were  not  even  to  be  named;  they  were  once  in 
heathen  darkness,  now  they  are  light,  and  must  re- 
prove the  deeds  of  the  past  (ch.  v.  3-14).  Thus 
were  they  to  walk  exactly,  to  be  filled  with  joy,  to 
sing,  and  to  give  thanks  (ch.  v.  15-21).  Wives 
were  to  be  subject  to  their  husbands,  husbands  to 
love  and  cleave  to  their  wives  (ch.  v.  22-33) ;  chil- 
dren were  to  honour  their  parents,  parents  to  bring 
up  holily  their  children  (ch.  vi.  1-4) ;  servants  and 
masters  were  to  perform  to  each  other  their  reci- 
procal duties  (ch.  vi.  5-9). 

With  a  noble  and  vivjd  exhortation  to  arm  them- 
selves against  their  spiritual  foes  with  the  armour 
of  God  (ch.  vi.  10-20),  a  brief  notice  of  the  coming 
of  Tychicus  (ch.  vi.  21,  22),  and  a  twofold  dox- 
ology  (ch.  vi.  23,  24),  this  sublime  epistle  comes  to 
its  close. 

With  regard  to  the  authenticity  and  genuineness 
of  this  epistle,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there 
are  no  just  grounds  for  doubt.  The  testimonies  of 
antiquity  are  unusually  strong.  Even  if  we  do  not 
press  the  supposed  allusions  in  Ignatius,  Eph.  ch. 
12, and  Polycarp,  Philipp.  ch.  12,  we  can  confidently 
adduce  Irenaeus,  Haer.  v.  2, 3,  r,  14, 3,  Clem.  Alex. 
Paedag.  i.  p.  108  (ed.  Pott.),  Strom,  iv.  p.  592 
(ed.  Pott),  Origen,  Contr.  Ceti.  iii.  20,  Tertull. 
de  Praetcr.  Haer.  ch.  36,  and  after  them  the  con- 
stant and  persistent  tradition  of  the  ancient  Church. 
Even  Marcion  did  not  deny  that  the  epistle  was 
written  by  St.  Paul,  nor  did  heretics  refuse  occa- 
sionally to  cite  it  as  confessedly  due  to  him  as  its 
author ;  comp.  Irenaeus,  Haer.  i.  8,  5.  In  recent 
times,  however,  its  genuineness  has  been  somewhat 
vehemently  called  in  question.  De  Wette,  both  in 
the  introductory  pages  of  his  Commentary  on  this 
Ep.  (ed.  2,  1847),  and  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
N.  T.  (ed.  ft,  1848),  labours  to  prove  that  it  is  a 
mere  spiritless  expansion  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Colos- 
sians, though  compiled  in  the  Apostolic  age: 
Schwegler  {Nachapost.  Zeitalt.  ii.  330  sq.) ;  Baur 
(Paulas,  p.  418  sq.),  and  others  advance  a  step 
further  and  reject  both  epistles  as  of  no  higher  an- 
tiquity than  the  age  of  Montanism  and  early  Gnos- 
7  ticism.  Without  here  entering  into  the  details,  it 
seems  just  to  say  that  the  adverse  arguments  have 
been  urged  with  a  certain  amount  of  specious  plau- 
sibility, but  that  the  replies  have  been  so  clear,  sa- 
tisfactory, and  in  some  cases  crushing,  as  to  leave 
no  reasonable  and  impartial  inquirer  in  doubt  as  to 
the  authorship  of  the  epistle.  On  the  one  hand  we 
have  mere  subjective  judgments,  not  unmarked  by 
arrogance,  relying  mainly  on  supposed  divergences 
in  doctrine  and  presumed  insipidities  of  diction,  but 
wholly  destitute  of  any  sound  historical  basis ;  on 
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the  other  hand  we  have  unusually  convincing  coun- 
ter-investigations, and  the  unvarying  testimony  of 
the  ancient  Church.  If  the  discrepancies  in  matter 
and  style  are  so  decided  as  to  lead  a  writer  of  the 
19th  century  to  deny  confidently  the  genoineuets 
of  this  epistle,  how  are  we  to  account  for  Its  uni- 
versal reception  by  writers  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  cen- 
turies, who  spoke  the  language  in  which  A  was 
written,  and  who  were  by  no  means  unacquainted 
with  the  phenomena  of  pious  fraud  and  literary 
imposture? 

For  a  detailed  reply  to  the  arguments  of  De  Wette 
and  Baur,  the  student  may  be  referred  to  Meyer, 
EMeit.  x.  Eph.  p.  19  sq.  (ed.  2),  Davidson,  In- 
trod,  to  N.  T.  ii.  p.  352  sq.,  and  Alford,  Prolego- 
mena, p.  8. 

Two  special  points  require  a  brief  notice. 

(1.)  The  readers  for  whom  this  epistle  was  de- 
signed. In  the  opening  words,  riaSAos  iiroWoAoi 
Xpio-roS  'Iqaov  5i4  ttKh/taTos  StoS  rots  aytots 
to?}  olffiy  tV  'EaWay  ko!  xkttoij  iv  Xpiore? 
'Ii)<roD,  the  words  tV  'Ea)«V?  are  omitted  by  B. 
67,  Basil  (expressly),  and  possibly  Tertullian. 
This,  combined  with  the  somewhat  noticeable  omis- 
sion of  all  greetings  to  the  members  of  a  Church 
with  which  the  apostle  stood  in  such  affectionate 
relation,  and  some  other  internal  objections,  have 
suggested  a  doubt  whether  these  words  really  formed 
a  part  'of  the  original  text.  At  first  sight  these 
doubts  seem  plausible;  but  when  we  oppose  to 
them  (a)  the  overwhelming  weight  of  diplomatie 
evidence  for  the  insertion  of  the  words,  (6)  the  tes- 
timony of  all  the  versions,  (c)  the  universal  desig- 
nation of  this  epistle  by  the  ancient  Church  (Mar- 
cion standing  alone  in  his  assertion  that  it  was  j 
written  to  the  Laodiceans)  as  an  epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  (d)  the  extreme  difficulty  in  giving  an  y 
satisfactory  meaning  to  the  isolated  participle,  and 
the  absence  of  any  parallel  usage  in  the  Apostle's 
writings, — we  can  scarcely  feel  any  doubt  as  to  the 
propriety  of  removing  the  brackets  in  which  these 
words  are  enclosed  in  the  2nd  edition  of  Tischen- 
dorf,  and  of  considering  them  an  integral  part  of 
the  original  text.  If  called  upon  to  supply  an  an- 
swer to,  or  an  explanation  of  the  internal  objections, 
we  must  record  the  opinion  that  none  on  the  whole 
seems  so  free  from  objection  as  that  which  regards 
the  Epistle  as  also  designed  for  the  benefit  of 
churches  either  conterminous  to,  or  dependent  on 
that  of  Ephesus.  The  counter-arguments  of  Meyer, 
though  ably  urged,  are  not  convincing.  Nor  can 
an  appeal  to  the  silence  of  writers  of  the  ancient 
church  on  this  further  destination  be  conceived  of 
much  weight,  as  their  references  are  to  the  usual 
and  titular  designation  of  the  Epistle,  but  do  not, 
and  are  not  intended  to  affect  the  question  of  its 
wider  or  narrower  destination.  It  is  not  unnatural 
to  suppose  that  the  special  greetings  might  have 
been  separately  entrusted  to  the  bearer  Tychicus, 
possibly  himself  an  Ephesian,  and  certainly  com- 
missioned by  the  Apostle  (ch.  vi.  22)  to  inform  the 
Ephesians  of  his  state  and  circumstances. 

(2.)  The  question  of  priority  in  respect  of  com- 
position between  this  Epistle  and  that  to  the  Co- 
lossians is  very  difficult  to  adjust.  On  the  whole, 
both  internal  and  external  considerations  seem  some- 
what in  favour  of  the  priority  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians.  Comp.Neander,i>(an<»«<7,i.329  (Bohn), 
Schleiermacher,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  for  1832,  p.  500,  and 
Wieseler,  Chronol.,  p.  450,  sq.  On  the  similarity 
of  contents,  see  Colossians,  Ep.  to. 

(3.)  The  opinion  that  this  Epistle  and  those  to  the 
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Colossians  and  to  Philemon  were  written  daring  the 
Apostle's  imprisonment  at  Caerarea  (Acts  zxi.  27 
-xrfi.  32)  has  already  been  noticed  [Colossiahs, 
8p.  to],  and  on  deliberation  rejected.  The  weight 
of  probability  seems  distinctly  on  the  side  of  the 
opinion  of  the  ancient  Church,  that  the  present 
?  Epistle  was  written  during  the  Apostle's  first 
imprisonment  in  Rome. 

The  editions  of  this  Epistle  hare  been  numerous. 
We  may  specify  those  of  Riickert  (Leipz.  1834), 
Harless  (Esl.  1834), — an  admirable  edition,  com- 
pletely undervalued  by  De  Wette;  Olshauseii  (K6- 
nigsb.  1840),  De  Wette  (Leipz.  1847),  Stier  (Berl. 
1848),  Meyer  (Gott.  1853);  and  in  our  own  coun- 
try those  of  Eadie  fGlasg.  1854),  Ellicott  (Und. 
1855),  and  Alford  (Lond.  1857).        [C.  J.  E.] 

EPH'ESUS  CE((ieo-or),  an  illustrious  city  in 
the  district  of  Ionia  (v6\ts  'luvtas  iTiftwiffrarri, 
Steph.  Byz.  ».  v.),  nearly  opposite  the  island  of 
Sam os,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  western  coast 
of  the  peninsula  commonly  called  Asia  Minor. 
Not  that  this  geographical  term  was  known  in  the 
first  century.  The  Asia  of  the  N.  T.  was  simply 
the  Roman  province  which  embraced  the  western 
part  of  the  peninsula.  Of  this  province  Ephesus 
was  the  capital.  [Ephesus.] 


Among  the  more  marked  physical  features  of 
the  peninsula  are  the  two  large  rivers,  Hermus  and 
Maeander,  which  flow  from  a  remote  part  of  the 
interior  westward  to  the  Archipelago,  Smyrna 
(Rev.  ii.  8)  being  near  the  mouth  of  one  and  Mi- 
letus (Acts  xx.  17)  of  the  other.  Between  the 
valleys  drained  by  these  two  rivers  is  the  shorter 
stream  and  smaller  basin  of  the  Cayster,  called  by 
the  Turks  Kvtxchuk-Mendere,  or  the  Little  Maean- 
der. Its  upper  level  (often  called  the  CayMrian  » 
meadows)  was  closed  to  the  westward  by  the  gorge 
between  Gallesus  and  Pactyas,  the  latter  of  these 
mountains  being  a  prolongation  of  the  range  of 
Messogis  which  bounds  the  valley  of  the  Maeander 
on  the  north,  the  former  more  remotely  connected 
with  the  range  of  Tmclus  which  bounds  the  valley 
of  the  Hermus  on  the  south.  Beyond  the  gorge 
and  towards  the  sea  the  valley  opens  out  again  into 
an  alluvial  flat  (Herod,  ii.  10),  with  hills  rising  ab- 
ruptly i.om  it.  The  plain  is  now  about  5  miles 
in  breadth,  but  formerly  it  must  have  been  smaller ; 
and  some  of  the  hills  were  once  probably  islands. 
Here  Ephesus  stood,  partly  on  the  level  ground  and 
partly  on  the  hills. 

Of  the  hills,  en  which  a  large  portion  of  the  city 
was  built,  the  two  most  important  were  Prion  and 
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Coressus,  the  latter  on  the  S.  of  the  plain,  and 
being  in  fact  almost  a  continuation  of  Pactyas,  the 
former  being  in  front  of  Coressus  and  near  it, 
though  separated  by  a  deep  and  definite  valley. 
Further  to  the  N.E.  is  another  conspicuous  emi- 
nence. It  seems  to  be  the  hill  mentioned  by  Pro- 
copius  (de  Aedif.  v.  i.)  as  one  on  which  a  church 
dedicated  to  St.  John  was  built ;  and  its  present 
name  Ayataluk  is  thought  to  have  reference  to  him, 
and  to  be  a  corruption  of  6  iyios  Itihoyo*. 
Ephesus  is  closely  connected  with  this  apostle,  not 
only  as  being  the  scene  (Kev.i.  11,  ii.  1)  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  churches  of  the  Apocalypse,  but 
also  in  the  story  of  his  later  life  as  given  by  Euse- 
bius.  Possibly  his  Gospel  and  Epistles  were  written 
here.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  mother  of  our 
Lord  was  buried  at  Ephesus,  as  also  Timothy  and 
St.  John :  and  Ignatius  addressed  one  of  his  epistles 
to  the  church  of  this  place  (tt?  cKJcA.7)<rfT  Tjj  A|io- 
/MOtoploT^J,  Tp  oSot)  tv  'EQiffy  tjji  'Airlo!,  He- 
felc,  Pat.  Apostol.  p.  154),  which  held  a  conspicuous 


position  during  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  and 
was  in  fact  the  metropolis  of  the  churches  of 
this  part  of  Asia.  But  for  direct  Biblical  illustration 
we  must  turn  to  the  life  and  writings  of  St.  Paul, 
in  following  which  minutely  it  is  remarkable  bow 
all  the  most  characteristic  features  of  ancient  Ephesus 
come  successively  into  view. 

1 .  Geographical  Relations. — These  may  be  viewed 
in  connexion,  first  with  the  sea  and  then  with  the 
land. 

All  the  cities  of  Ionia  were  remarkably  well 
situated  for  the  growth  of  commercial  prosperity 
(Herod,  u  142),  and  none  more  so  than  Ephesus. 
With  a  fertile  neighbourhood  and  an  excellent  cl- 
mate,  it  was  also  most  conveniently  placed  for  traffic 
with  all  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  Levant.  In 
the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  the  great  emporium  of  - 
all  the  regions  of  Asia  within  the  Taurus  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  950) :  its  harbour  (named  Panormus)  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cayster,  was  elaborately  constructed ; 
though  alluvial  matter  caused  serious  hindrances 
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both  in  the  time  of  Attala*,  and  in  St.  Paul's  own 
time  (Tac.  Ann.  rri.  23).  The  Apostle's  life  alone 
furnishes  illustrations  of  its  mercantile  relations 
with  A  chain  on  the  W.,  Macedonia  on  the  N.,  and 
Syria  on  the  E.  At  the  close  of  his  second  mis- 
sionary circuit,  he  sailed  across  from  Corinth  to 
Ephesus  (Acts  xviii.  19)  when  on  his  way  to 
Syria  (to.  21,  22):  and  there  is  some  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  he  once  made  the  same  short  voyage 
over  the  Aegean  in  the  opposite  direction  at  a  later 
period  [Corinthians,  First  Ep.  to].  On  the  third 
missionary  circuit,  besides  the  notice  of  the  journey 
from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia  (xix.  21,  u.  1),  we 
have  the  coast  voyage  on  the  return  to  Syria  given 
in  detail  (xx.  xxi.)  and  the  geographical  relations 
of  this  city  with  the  islands  and  neighbouring  parts 
of  the  coast  minutely  indicated  (xx.  15-17).  To 
these  passages  we  must  add  1  Tim.  i.  3 ;  2  Tim. 
ir.  12,  20;  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  confi- 
dently whether  the  journeys  implied  there  were 
by  land  or  by  water.  See  likewise  Acts  xix.  27, 
xx.  1. 

As  to  the  relations  of  Ephesus  to  the  inland 
regions  of  the  continent,  these  also  are  prominently 
brought  before  us' in  the  Apostle's  travels.  The 
"  upper  coasts"  (r&  iwarrtpuA  fiipo,  Acts  xix.  1) 
through  which  he  passed,  when  about  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  the  city,  were  the  Phrygian  table-lands 
of  the  interior ;  and  it  was  probably  in  the  same 
district  that  on  a  previous  occasion  (Act  xvi.  6)  he 
formed  the  unsuccessful  project  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  in  the  district  of  Asia.  Two  great  roads  at 
least,  in  the  Roman  times,  led  eastward  from  Ephe- 
sus ;  one  through  the  passes  of  Tmolus  to  Sardis 
(Rev.  Hi.  1)  and  thence  to  Galatia  and  the  N.E., 
the  other  round  the  extremity  of  Pactyas  to  Mag- 
nesia, and  so  up  the  valley  of  the  Maeander  to  Ico- 
nium,  whence  the  communication  was  direct  to  the 
Euphrates  and  to  the  Syrian  Antioch.  There  seem 
to  have  been  Sardian  and  Magnesian  gates  on  the  E. 
side  of  Ephesus  corresponding  to  these  roads  re- 
spectively. There  were  also  coast-roads  leading 
northwards  to  Smyrna  and  southwards  to  Miletus. 
By  the  latter  of  these  it  is  probable  that  the  Ephe- 
sian  elders  travelled,  when  summoned  to  meet  Paul 
at  the  latter  city  (Acts  xx.  17,  18).  Part  of  the 
pavement  of  the  Sardian  road  has  been  noticed  by 
travellers  under  the  cliffs  of  Gallesus.  All  these 
roads,  and  others,  are  exhibited  on  the  map  in  Leake's 
Asia  Minor. 

2.  Temple  and  worship  of  Diana. — Conspi- 
cuous at  the  head  of  the  harbour  of  Ephesus  was 
the  great  temple  of  Diana  or  Artemis,  the  tutelary 
divinity  of  the  city.    This  building  was  raised  on 

*  immense  substructions,  in  consequence  of  the  swampy 
nature  of  the  ground.  The  earlier  temple,  which 
had  been  begun  before  the  Persian  war,  was  burnt 
down  in  the  night  when  Alexander  the  Great  was 
bora ;  and  another  structure,  raised  by  the  enthu- 
siastic co-operation  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  "  Asia  " 
had  taken  its  place.  IU  dimensions  were  very 
great.  In  length  it  was  425  feet,  and  in  breadth 
220.  The  columns  were  127  in  number,  and  each 
of  them  was  60  feet  high.  In  style  too  it  consti- 
tuted an  epoch  in  Greek  art  (Vitruv.  iv.  1) ;  since 

f  it  was  here  first  that  the  graceful  Ionic  order  was 
perfected.  The  magnificence  of  this  sanctuary  was 
a  proverb  throughout  the  civilised  world.  ('O  tt)i 
'Apri/uSos  rabs  tv  'E<p4<ry  fi6vos  ier\  9t&v 
uJkos,  Philo  Byz.  Sped.  Muni.  7.)  All  these 
circumstances  give  increased  force  to  the  architec- 
tural allegory  in  the  great  epistle  which  St.  Paul 


wrote  in  this  place  (1  Cor.  iii.  9-17),  to  the  pas- 
sages where  imagery  of  this  kind  is  used  in  the 
epistles  addressed  to  Ephesus  (Ephes.  ii.  19-22 ; 
1  Tim.  iii.  15,  vi.  19  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  19,  20),  and  to 
the  words  spoken  to  the  Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus 
(Acta  xx.  32). 

The  chief  points  connected  with  the  uproar  at 
Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  23-41)  are  mentioned  in  the 
article  Diana  ;  but  the  following  details  must  be 
added.  In  consequence  of  this  devotion  the  city  of 
Ephesus  was  called  vt&icopo*  (ver.  35)  or  "  war- 
den "  of  Diana.  This  was  a  recognised  title  applied 
in  such  cases,  not  only  to  individuals,  but  to  com- 
munities. In  the  instance  of  Ephesus,  the  term  is 
abundantly  found  both  on  coins  and  on  inscriptions. 
Its  neocoraie  was,  in  fact,  as  the  "  town-clerk " 
said,  proverbial.  Another  consequence  of  the  cele- 
brity of  Diana's  worship  at  Ephesus  was,  that  a 


Plan  of  tb>  Temple  0(  DIuu  u  Ephom.  (From  Guhl*a  Ejjtunaaa.  I 


large  manufactory  grew  up  there  of  portable  shrines 
(vaol,  ver.  24,  the  lupiSpifiara  of  Dionys.  Halicarn. 
ii.  2,  and  other  writers)  which  strangers  pur- 
chased, and  devotees  carried  with  them  on  journeys 
or  set  up  in  their  houses.  Of  the  manufacturers 
engaged  in  this  business,  perhaps  Alexander  the 
"  coppersmith "  (<  xaXxefc,  2  Tim.  iv.  14)  was 
one.  The  case  of  Demetrius  the  "  silversmith " 
(ipyvpowoios  in  the  Acts)  is  explicit.  He  was 
alarmed  for  his  trade,  when  he  saw  the  Gospel, 
under  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul,  gaining  ground 
upon  idolatry  and  superstition ;  and  he  spread  a 
panic  among  the  craftsmen  of  various  grades,  the 
TexMTOi  (ver.  24)  or  designers,  and  the  tpyarai 
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(t.  25)  or  oommrtn  workmen,  if  tho  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  them. 

8.  The  Asiarchs. — Public  games  were  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  The  month 
of  May  was  sacred  to  her.  The  uproar  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  very  probably  took  place  at  this  season. 
St.  Paul  was  certainly  at  Kphesus  about  that  time 
of  the  year  (1  Cor.  xvi.  8) ;  and  Demetrius  might 
well  be  peculiarly  sensitive,  if  he  found  his  trade 
failing  at  the  time  of  greatest  concourse.  However 
this  may  be,  the  Asiarchs  ('Aaiipx<u,  A.  V, 
"chiefs  of  Aria),"  were  present  (Acts  xix.  31). 
These  were  officers  appointed,  after  the  manner 
of  the  aediles  at  Rome,  to  preside  over  the  games 
which  were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia,  just  as  other  provinces  had  their 
Qalatarcla,  Lyciarchs,  &c.  Various  cities  would 
require  the  presence  of  these  officers  in  turn.  In 
the  account  of  Polycarp's  martyrdom  at  Smyrna 
(Hefele,  Pat.  Apost.  p.  286)  an  important  part  is 
played  by  the  Asiarch  Philip.  It  is  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  influence  which  St.  Paul  had  gained  at 
Ephesus,  that  the  Asiarchs  took  his  sid»  in  the  dis- 
turbance.   See  Dr.  Wordsworth's  note  on  Acts 

xtx.  31.  [ASIARCHAE.] 

4.  Study  and  practice  of  magic. — Not  uncon- 
nected with  the  preceding  subject  was  the  remarkable 
prevalence  of  magical  arts  at  Ephesus.  This  also 
comes  conspicuously  into  view  in  St.  Luke's  nar- 
rative. The  peculiar  character  of  St.  Paul's  mira- 
cles (Svvi/itLs  ob  Tckt  rvxoiffas,  vet.  11) 
would  seem  to  have  been  intended  as  anta- 
gonistic to  the  prevalent  superstition.  In 
illustration  of  the  magical  books  which  were 
publicly  burnt  (ver.  19)  under  the  influence 
of  St.  Paul's  preaching,  it  is  enough  here  to 
refer  to  the  'E<J>«Via  ypipfuem  (mentioned 
by  Plutarch  and  others),  which  were  re- 
garded as  a  charm  when  pronounced,  and 
when  written  down  were  carried  about  as 
amulets.  The  faith  in  these  mystic  syllables 
continued,  more  or  less,  till  the  siith  cen- 
tury. See  the  Life  of  Alexander  of  Tralles  in  the 
Diet,  of  Biog. 

5.  Provincial  and  municipal  government. — It  is 
well  known  that  Asia  was  a  proconsular  province ; 
and  in  harmony  with  this  fact  we  find  proconsuls 
{aWhbraTOi,  "  deputies,"  A.  V.)  specially  men- 
tioned (ver.  38).  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  inquire  here 
whether  the  plural  in  this  passage  is  generic,  or 
whether  the  governors  of  other  provinces  were  pre- 
sent in  Ephesus  at  the  time.  Again  we  learn  from 
Pliny  (v.  31)  that  Ephesus  was  an  assize-town 
(forum  or  amventm) ;  and  in  the  sacred  narrative 
(ver.  38)  we  find  the  court-days  alluded  to  as  ac- 
tually being  held  (iySpatot  ffcyoirtu,  A.  V.  "  the 
law  is  open  )  during  the  uproar;  though  perhaps 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  give  the  ex- 
pression this  exact  reference  as  to  time  (see  Words- 
worth). Ephesus  itself  was  a  "  free  city,"  and 
had  its  own  assemblies  and  its  own  magistrates. 
The  senate  (ytpowrla  or  $ovKti)  is  mentioned,  not 
only  by  Strabo,  but  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xiv.  10, 
§25,  xvi.  6,  §§4,  7) ;  and  St.  Luke,  in  the  narra- 
tive before  us,  speaks  of  the  Sq/iot  (ver.  30,  33, 
A.  V.  "  the  people")  and  of  its  customary  assem- 
blies {lrv6iuf  <KKA.i)<rfa,  ver.  39,  A.  V.  "a  lawful 
assembly  " ).  That  the  tumultuary  meeting  which 
was  gathered  on  the  occasion  in  question  should 
take  place  in  the  theatre  (ver.  29,  31)  was  nothing 
extraordinary.  It  was  at  a  meeting  in  the  theatre 
at  Cneaarea  that  Agrippa  I.  received  his  death- 
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stroke  (Acts  xii.  23),  and  in  Greek  cities  this  was 
often  the  place  for  large  assemblies  (Tac.  Hist.  ii. 
80 ;  Val.  Max.  ii.  2).  We  even  find  conspicuous 
mention  made  of  one  of  the  most  important  mu- 
nicipal officers  of  Ephesus,  the  "  Town-Clerk  " 
(ypafinarti j)  or  keeper  of  the  records,  whom  we 
know  from  other  sources  to  have  been  a  person  of 
great  influence  and  responsibility. 

It  is  remarkable  how  all  these  political  and  reli- 
gious characteristics  of  Ephesus,  which  appear  m 
the  sacred  narrative,  are  illustrated  by  inscriptions 
and  coins.  An  ipx'ior  or  state-paper  office  is  men- 
tioned on  an  inscription  in  Cbishull.  The  ypap- 
licertis  frequently  appears ;  so  also  the  'Kalapxai 
and  iafOinraroi.  Sometimes  these  words  are  com- 
bined in  the  same  inscription:  see  for  instance 
Bockh.  Corp.  [nee.  2999,  '2994.  The  following  is 
worth  quoting  at  length,  as  containing  also  the 
words  irjfios  and  vt&xopos: — 'H  T*tAo<r<j3<urTd« 
'E^ctrfur  fiovK^i  Kal  6  vtt&Kopos  trj/xoi  KoBiipwnr 
M  areWdrov  UtSovKalov  TlpturKtlvov  inyf^cra- 
fiiyov  Ti/3.  KA.  'ItoXikov  tov  ypaftfjArws  tov 
Wlftov.  2966.  The  coins  of  Ephesus  are  full  of 
allusions  to  the  worship  of  Diana  in  various  aspects. 
The  word  riuKopos  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  That 
which  is  given  below  has  also  the  word  krOi Minos : 
it  exhibits  an  image  of  the  temple,  and,  bearing  as 
it  does  the  name  and  head  of  Nero,  it  most  hare 
been  struck  about  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  stay  in 
Ephesus. 


Com  of  Epbeeue,  exhibiting  the  Temple  of  Dm. 


We  should  enter  on  doubtful  ground  if  we  were 
to  speculate  on  the  Gnostic  and  other  errors  which 
grew  up  at  Ephesus  in  the  later  Apostolic  age,  and 
which  are  foretold  in  the  address  at  Miletus,  and 
indicated  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  more 
distinctly  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy.  It  is  more 
to  our  purpose  if  we  briefly  put  down  the  actual 
facts  recorded  in  the  N.  T.  as  connected  with  the 
rise  and  early  progress  of  Christianity  in  this  city. 

That  Jews  were  established  there  ir  con- 
siderable numbers  is  known  from  Josephus  (//.  c), 
and  might  be  inferred  from  its  mercantile  eminence ; 
but  it  is  also  evident  from  Acts  ii.  9,  vi.  9.  In 
harmony  with  the  character  of  Ephesus  as  a  place 
of  concourse  and  commerce,  it  is  here,  and  here 
only,  that  we  find  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist 
explicitly  mentioned  after  the  ascension  of  Christ 
(Acta  iviii.  25,  xix.  3).  The  case  of  A  polios  (xviii. 
24)  is  an  exemplification  further  of  the  intercourse 
between  this  place  and  Alexandria.  The  first  seeds 
of  Christian  truth  were  possibly  sown  at  Ephesus 
immediately  after  the  Great  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.). 
Whatever  previous  plans  St.  Paul  may  have  enter- 
tained (xvi.  6),  his  first  visit  was  on  his  return 
from  the  second  missionary  circuit  (xviii.  19-21; : 
and  his  stay  on  that  occasion  was  very  short :  nor 
is  there  any  proof  that  he  found  any  Christians  at 
Ephesus;  but  he  left  there  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
(ver.  19),  who  both  then  and  at  a  later  period 
(2  Tim.  iv.  19)  were  of  signal  service.    In  St. 
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Paul's  own  stay  of  more  than  two  years  (in.  8, 10, 
sc.  31),  which  formed  the  most  important  passage 
of  his  third  circuit,  and  during  which  he  laboured, 
first  in  the  synagogue  fxi».  8),  and  then  in  the 
school  of  Tyrannus  (ver.  9),  and  also  in  private 
houses  (ix.  20),  and  during  which  he  wrote  the 

f  First  £pistle  to  the  Corinthians,  we  have  the  period 
of  the  chief  evangelization  of  this  shore  of  the 
Aegean.  The  direct  narrative  in  Acts  xix.  receives 
but  little  elucidation  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
dans,  which  was  written  after  several  years  from 
Rome ;  but  it  is  supplemented  in  some  important 
particulars  (especially  as  regards  the  Apostle's  per- 
sonal habits  of  self-denial,  xx.  34)  by  the  address 
at  Miletus.  This  address  shows  that  the  church  I 
at  Ephesus  was  thoroughly  organised  under  its  ' 
presbyters.    At  a  later  period  TlHOTHT  was  set 

r  over  them,  as  we  learn  from  the  two  epistles  ad-  I 
dressed  to  him.  Among  St.  Paul's  other  com-  I 
panions,  two,  Trophimus  and  Tychicus,  were  natives  I 
of  Asia  (xx.  4),  and  the  latter  probably  (2  Tim.  ir.  | 
12),  the  former  certainly  (Acts  ni.  29),  natives  of ; 
Ephesus.  In  the  same  connexion  we  ought  to  men-  i 
tion  Onesiphorus  (2  Tim.  i.  16-18)  and  his  house- 
hold (iv.  19).    On  the  other  hand  must  be  noticed 
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certain  specified  Ephesian  antagonists  of  the  Apostle, 
the  sons  of  Sceva  and  his  party  (Acts  xix.  14),  Hyme- 
neus  and  Alexander  (1  Tim.  i.  20 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  14) 
and  Phygellus  and  Hermogenes  (2  Tim.  i.  15). 

The  site  of  ancient  Ephesus  has  been  visited 
and  examined  by  many  travellers  during  the  last 
200  years;  and  descriptions,  more  or  less  co- 
pious, have  been  given  by  Pococke,  Touroefort, 
Spon  and  Wheler,  Chandler,  Poujoulat,  Prokesch, 
Beaujour,  Schubert,  Arundell,  Fellows,  and  Hamil- 
ton. The  fullest  accounts  are,  among  the  older 
travellers,  in  Chandler,  and  among  the  more  recent, 
in  Hamilton.  Some  views  are  given  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Ionian  Antiquities,  published  by  the 
Dilettanti  Society.  Leake,  in  'his  Asia  Minor,  has 
a  discussion  on  the  dimensions  and  style  of  the 
Temple.  The  whole  place  is  now  utterly  desolate, 
with  the  exception  of  the  small  Turkish  village  at 
Ayasaluk.  The  ruins  are  of  vast  extent,  both  on 
Coressus  and  on  the  plain ;  but  there  is  great  doubt 
as  to  many  topographical  details.  In  Kiepert's 
Hellas  is  a  map,  more  or  less  conjectural,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Diet,  of  Oeog. 
s.  v.  Ephesus.  Guhl's  plans  also  are  mostly  from 
Kiepert. 


VtarofUMThmtreat  EpbeMU.  (From  Ltbutdc  ) 


It  is  satisfactory,  however,  that  the  position  of 
the  theatre  cn  Mount  Prion  is  absolutely  certain. 

7  Fellows  says  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world.  A  view  of  it,  from  Laborde,  is  given 
above.  The  situation  of  the  temple  is  doubtful,  but 
it  probably  stood  where  certain  large  masses  re- 
main on  the  low  ground,  full  in  view  of  the  theatre. 
The  disappearance  of  the  temple  may  easily  be 
accounted  for,  partly  by  the  rising  of  the  soil,  and 
partly  by  the  incessant  use  of  its  materials  lor 
mediaeval  buildings.    Some  of  its  columns  are  said 

T  to  be  in  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and  even  in 
the  cathedrals  of  Italy. 

To  the  works  above  referred  to  must  be  added. 
Perry,  De  rebus  Ephesiorum  (Gbtt.  1837),  a  slight 
sketch;  Gnhl,  EpKesiaca  (Bert.  1843),  a  very 
elaborate  work ;  Hemsen's  Faulus  (Uott.  1830), 
which  contains  a  good  chapter  on  Ephesus ;  Biseoe 
On  the  Acts  (Oxf.  1829),  pp.  274-285 ;  Mr.  Aker- 
man's  puper  on  the  Coins  of  Ephesus  in  tho  Traits 


of  tlie  Numismatic  Soc.  1841 ;  Gronov.  AtUiq. 
Graec.  vii.  387-401 ;  and  an  article  by  Ampere 
in  the  Rev.  des  Deux  Monies  for  Jan.  1842. 

An  elaborate  work  on  Ephesus  is  understood  to  be  in  i 
preparation  by  Mr.  Falkener.  [J.  S.  H.] 

EPHIiAL  (&BK  ;  'A^iai^A;  Alex.  "O^XdS; 
Ophlal),  a  descendant  of  Judah,  of  the  family  of 
Hezron  and  of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  37). 

EPHOD  ("rtDK),  a  sacred  vestment  originally 
appropriate  to  the  High-priest  (Ex.  xxviil.  4),  but 
afterwards  worn  by  ordinary  priests  ( 1  Sam.  xxii. 
18),  and  deemed  characteristic  of  the  office  ( 1  Sam. 
ii.  28,  xiv.  3 ;  Hos.  iii.  4).  For  a  description  of 
the  robe  itself  see  Hiqh-priest.  A  kind  of  ephod 
was  worn  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.  18),  and  by 
David,  when  he  brought  the  ark  to  Jerusalem 
(2  Sam.  vi.  14;  1  Chr.'xv.  27);  it  differed  from 
the  priestly  ephod  in  material,  being  made  of 
ordinary  linen  {bad),  whereas  the  other  was  of  fine 
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linen  (iheth)  ;  it  is  noticeable  that  the  LXX.  does 
not  give  in/jtis  or  'EdxniS  in  the  passages  last 
quoted,  but  terms  of  more  general  import,  oroAi) 
{{aAAor,  o-ToXj)  Pvaalrn.  Attached  to  the  epbod 
of  the  High-priest  was  the  breast-plate  with  the 
Urim  and  Tbummim ;  this  was  the  ephod  kot' 
l£oxh*,  which  Abiathar  carried  off  (1  Sam.  xxiii. 

6)  from  the  tabernacle  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  9), 
and  which  David  consulted  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  9,  xxx. 

7)  .  The  importance  of  the  ephod  as  the  receptacle 
ot  the  breast-plate  led  to  its  adoption  in  the 
idolatrous  forms  of  worship  instituted  in  the  time 
of  the  Judges  (Judg.riii.  27,  xvii.  5,  xviii.  14  if.). 
The  amount  of  gold  used  by  Gideon  in  making  his 
ephod  (Judg.  viii.  26)  has  led  Gesenius  (Theeaur. 
p.  135),  following  the  Peschito  version,  to  give 
the  word  the  meaning  of  an  idol-image,  as  though 
that  and  not  the  priest  was  clothed  with  the  ephod: 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  idol  was  so  in- 
vested, nor  does  such  an  idea  harmonise  with  the 
general  use  of  the  ephod.  The  ephod  itself  would 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  gold  (Ex.  xxviii. 
6  ff.,  xxxix.  2  if.) ;  but  certainly  not  so  large 
a  sum  as  is  stated  to  have  been  used  by  Gideon ; 
may  we  not  therefore  assume  that  to  make  an 
ephod  implied  the  introduction  of  a  new  system 
of  worship  with  its  various  accessories,  such  as  the 
graven  image,  which  seems  from  the  prominence 
assigned  to  it  in  Judg.  xviii.  31  to  represent  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  the  molten  image,  and  the 
Teraphim  (xvii.  4,  5),  which  would  require  a  large 
consumption  of  metal  ?  [W.  L.  B.J 

E'PHOD  (IBK;  2ovf>(,  Alex.  04<f>(J;  Ephod). 
Hanniel  the  sou  of  Ephod,  as  head  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  was  one  of  the  men  appointed  to  assist 
Joshua  and  Eleazar  in  the  apportionment  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  23). 

ETHBAJM  (DnDN  ;  'Eeyof/u ;  Joseph.  'E4- 
patfiris ;  Ephrain),  the  second  son  of  Joseph  by 
his  wife  Asenath.  He  was  born  during  the  seven 
years  of  plenteousness,  and  an  allusion  to  this  is 
possibly  latent  in  the  name,  though  it  may  also 
allude  to  Joseph's  increasing  family : — "  The  name 
of  the  second  he  called  Ephraim  (i.  «.  double  fruit- 
fulness),  for  God  hath  caused  me  to  be  fruitful 
('31Bn,  hiphrant)  in  the  land  of  my  affliction" 
(Geni  xli.  52,  xlvi.  20)." 

The  first  indication  we  have  of  that  ascendancy 
over  his  elder  brother  Manasseh,  which  at  a  later 
period  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  so  unmistakeably  pos- 
sessed, is  in  the  blessing  of  the  children  by  Jacob, 
Gen.  xlviii. — a  passage  on  the  age  and  genuineness 
of  which  the  severest  criticism  has  cast  no  doubt 
(Tuch,  Genesis,  548;  Ewald,  i.  534,  note).  Like 
his  own  father,  on  an  occasion  not  dissimilar,  Jacob's 
eyes  were  dim  so  that,  he  could  not  see  (xlviii.  10, 

*  Josephus  {Ant.  il.  6,  §1)  gives  the  derivation  of 
the  name  somewhat  differently — "restorer,  because 
he  was  restored  to  the  freedom  of  his  forefathers ;" 

airo&dov'f  .  .  .  Si4  TO  am&o$jjvai  ktA. 

b  "  I  will  make  thee  fruitful,"  *pBD,  Uaphraeh, 

Gen.  xlviii.  4.;  "Be  thou  fruitful,'"'  iYIB,  Phreh, 

xxxv.  11;  both  from  the  same  root  as  the  name 
Jgphraim. 

*  There  seems  to  have  been  some  connexion  between 
Ephrath,  or  Bethlehem,  and  Ephraim,  the  due  to 
which  is  now  lost  (Ewald,  Gttch.  i.  493,  note). 

The  expression  "  Ephrathito  "  is  generally  applied 
to  a  native  of  Ephrath,  <.«.  Bethlehem;  hat  there 
are  some  instances  of  its  meaning  an  Ephraimite. 
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comp.  xxvii.  1).  The  intention  of  Joseph  was  evi- 
dently that  the  right  hand  of  Jacob  should  convey 
its  ampler  blessing  to  the  head  of  Manasseh,  his 
first-born,  and  he  had  so  arranged  the  young  men. 
But  the  result  was  otherwise  ordained.  Jacob  had 
been  himself  a  younger  brother,  and  his  words  show 
plainly  that  he  had  not  forgotten  this,  and  that 
his  sympathies  were  still  with  the  younger  of  his 
two  grandchildren.  He  recalls  the  time  when  be 
was  flying  with  the  birthright  from  the  vengeance 
of  Esau;  the  day  when,  still  a  wanderer,  God 
Almighty  had  appeared  to  him  at "  Luz  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,"  and  blessed  him  in  words  which  fore- 
shadowed the  name  ofb  Ephraim;  the  still  later 
day  when  the  name  of  Ephrath  0  became  bound  np 
with  the  sorest  trial  of  his  life  (xlviii.  7,  xxxv.  16). 
And  thus,  notwithstanding  the  pre-arrangement  and 
the  remonstrance  of  Joseph,  for  the  second  time  in 
that  family,  the  younger  brother  was  made  greater 
than  the  elder — Ephraim  was  set  before  Manasseh 
(xlviii.  19,  20). 

Ephraim  would  appear  at  that  time  to  have  been 
about  21  years  old.  He  was  born  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seven  years  of  famine,  towards  the 
latter  part  of  which  Jacob  had  come  to  Egypt, 
17  years  before  his  death  (Gen.  xlvii.  28).  Before 
Joseph's  death  Ephraim's  family  had  reached  the 
third  generation  (Gen.  1.  23),  and  it  must  have 
been  about  this  time  that  the  affray  mentioned  in 
1  Chr.  vii.  21  occurred,  when  some  of  the  sons 
were  killed  on  a  plundering  expedition  along  the 
sea-coast  to  rob  the  cattle  of  the  men  of  Gath,  and 
when  Ephraim  named  a  son  Beriah,  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  disaster  which  had  fallen  on  his 
house.  [Beriah.]  Obscure  as  is  the  interpreta- 
tion of  tin's  fragment,  it  enables  us  to  catch  oar 
last  glimpse  of  the  Patriarch,  mourning  incon- 
solable m  the  midst  of  the  circle  of  his  brethren, 
and  at  last  commemorating  his  loss  in  the  name  of 
the  new  child,  who,  unknown  to  him,  was  to  be  the 
progenitor  of  the  most  illustrious  of  all  his  descend- 
ants— Jehoshua,  or  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun  (1  Chr. 
vii.  27;  see  Ewald,  i.  491).  To  this  early  period 
too  must  probably  be  referred  the  circumstance 
alluded  to  in  Ps.  lxxviii.  9,  when  the  "  children  of 
Ephraim,  carrying  slack  bows,"1  turned  back  in  the 
day  of  battle."  Certainly  no  instance  of  such  beha- 
viour is  recorded  in  the  later  history. 

The  numbers  of  the  tribe  do  not  at  once  fulfil  the 
promise  of  the  blessing  of  Jacob.  At  the  census  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  32,  33,  ii.  19)  its 
numbers  were  40,500,  placing  it  at  the  bead  of  the 
children  of  Rachel  —  Manasseh's  number  being 
32,200,  and  Benjamin's  35,400.  But  forty  years 
later,  on  the  eve  of  the  conquest  (Num.  xxvi.  37), 
without  any  apparent  cause,  while  Manasseh  had  ad- 
vanced to  52,700,  and  Benjamin  to  45,600,  Ephraim 
had  decreased  to  32,500,  the  only  smaller  number 


These  are  1  Sam.  i.  1,  1  K.  xi.  26  ;  in  both  of  which 
the  word  is  accurately  transferred  to  our  version. 
But  in  Judg.  xii.  S,  where  the  Hebrew  word  is  the 
same,  and  with  the  definite  article  CmBKil),  U  is 

*  t  :  v  T 

incorrectly  rendered  "  an  Ephraimite."  In  the  other 
'  occurrences  of  the  word  "  Ephraimite  "  in  vers.  4,  S,  6 
I  of  the  same  chapter,  the  Hebrew  is  "  Ephraim." 
I  This  narrative  raises  the  curious  inquiry,  which  we 
have  no  means  of  satisfying,  whether  the  Ephraimlte* 
I  had  not  a  peculiar  accent  or  patoie — similar  to  that 
I  which  in  later  times  caused  "  the  speech  "  of  the  Gall- 
leans  to  "betray"  them  to  the  inhabitant*  of  Jern- 
'  salem. 

I    *  This  is  the  rendering  of  Ewald. 
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being  that  of  Simeon,  22,200.  At  this  period  the 
families  of  both  the  brother  tribes  are  enumerated, 
and  Manasseh  has  precedence  over  Ephraim  in  order 
of  mention.  Daring  the  march  through  the  wilder- 
ness the  position  of  the  sons  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin 
was  on  the  west  side  of  the  tabernacle  (Num.  ii. 
18-24),  and  the  prince  of  Ephraim  was  Elishoma 
the  son  of  Ammihud  (Num.  i.  10). 

It  is  at  the  time  of  the  sending  of  the  spies  that  we 
are  first  introduced  to  the  great  hero  to  whom  the 
tribe  owed  much  of  its  subsequent  greatness.  The 
representative  of  Ephraim  on  this  occasion  was 
"  Oshea  the  son  of  Nun,"  whose  name  was  at  the 
termination  of  the  affair  changed  by  Moses  to  the 
more  distinguished  form  in  which  it  is  familiar  to 
us.  As  among  the  founders  of  the  nation  Abram 
had  acquired  the  name  of  Abraham,  and  Jacob  of 
Israel,  so  Oshea,  "  help,"  became  Jehoshua  or 
Joshua,  "  the  help  of  Jehovah"  (Ewald,  ii.  306). 

Under  this  great  leader,  and  in  spite  of  the  small- 
new  of  its  numbers,  the  tribe  must  have  taken  a 
high  position  in  the  nation,  to  judge  from  the  tone 
which  the  Ephraimites  assumed  on  occasions  shortly 
subsequent  to  the  conquest.  These  will  be  referred 
to  in  their  turn. 

According  to  the  present  arrangement  of  the  re- 
cords of  the  book  of  Joshua — the  "  Domesday  book 
of  Palestine " — the  two  great  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Joseph  (Ephraim  and  Manasseh)  first  took  their  in- 
heritance ;  and  after  them,  the  seven  other  tribes 
entered  on  theirs  (Josh,  xv.,  xvi.,  xvii.,  xviii.  5). 
The  boundaries  of  the  portion  of  Ephraim  are  given 
in  xvi.  1-10.  The  passage  is  evidently  in  great 
disorder,  and  in  our  ignorance  of  the  landmarks, 
and  of  the  force  of  many  of  the  almost  technical 
terms  with  which  these  descriptions  abound,  it  is 
unfortunately  impossible  to  arrive  at  more  than  an 
approximation  to  the  case.  The  south  boundary 
was  coincident  for  part  of  its  length  with  the  north 
boundary  of  Benjamin.  Commencing  at  the  Jordan, 
at  the  reach  opposite  Jericho,*  it  ran  to  the  "  water 
of  Jericho,"  probably  the  Am  Duk  or  Ain  Sultdn; 
thence  by  one  of  the  ravines,  the  Wady  Harith  or 
W.  SmeiemU,  it  ascended  through  the  wilderness — 
Midbar,  the  uncultivated  waste  hills— to  Mount 
Bethel  and  Lux;  and  thence  by  Ataroth,  "the 
Japhletite,"  Bethhoion  the  lower,  and  Gezer — all 
with  one  exception  unknown— to  the  Mediterranean, 
probably  about  Joppa.  This  agrees  with  the  enu- 
meration in  1  Chr.  vii.,  in  which  Bethel  is  given  as 
the  Eastern,  and  Gezer — somewhere  about  Ramleh 
— as  the  Western,  limit.  The  general  direction  of 
this  line  is  N.E.  by  E.  In  Josh.  xvi.  8,  we  pro- 
bably have  a  fragment  of  the  northern  boundary 
(comp.  xvii.  10),  the  torrent  Kanah  being  the 
Nahr  el  Akhdar  just  below  the  ancient  Caesarea. 
But  it  is  very  possible  that  there  never  was  any 
definite  subdivision  of  the  territory  assigned  to  the 
two  brother  tribes.  Such  is  certainly  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  the  very  old  fragment  pre- 
served in  Josh.  xvii.  14-18,  in  which  the  two  ore 
represented  as  complaining  that  only  one  portion 
had  been  allotted  to  them.  At  any  rate  if  any 
such  subdivision  did  exist,  it  is  not  possible  now  to 
make  out  what  it  was,  except,  generally,  that 
Ephraim  lay  to  the  south  and  Manasseh  to  the 
north.  Among  the  towns  named  as  Manasseh 's 
were  Bethshean  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  Endor  on 


*  The  expression  "Jordan-Jericho"  Is  a  common 
one  (Nam.  xxvi.  3,  SS ;  xxxili.  48,  Ac.)  :  the  "by" 
or  "  near  "  in  the  A.  V.  has  no  business  there. 


the  slopes  of  the  "  Little  Hermon,"  Taanach  on  the 
north  aide  of  Camel,  and  Dor  on  the  sea-coast 
south  of  the  same  mountain.  Here  the  boundary— 
the  north  boundary— joined  that  of  Asher,  which 
dipped  below  Carmel  to  take  in  an  angle  of  the 
plain  of  Sharon:  N.  and  N.W.  of  Manasseh  lay 
Zebulun  and  Issachar  respectively.  The  territory 
thus  allotted  to  the  "house  of  Joseph"  may  be 
roughly  estimated  at  55  miles  from  E.  to  W.  by 
70  from  N.  to  S.,  a  portion  about  equal  in  extent  to 
the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  combined.  But 
though  similar  in  size,  nothing  can  be  more  different 
in  its  nature  from  those  level  counties  than  this 
broken  and  hilly  tract.  Central  Palestine  consists  of 
an  elevated  district  which  rises  from  the  flat  ranges 
of  the  wilderness  on  the  south  of  Judah,  and  termi- 
nates on  the  north  with  the  slopes  which  descend  into 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon.  On  the  west  a  flat  strip 
separates  it  from  the  sea,  and  on  the  east  another  flat 
strip  forms  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Of  this  district 
the  northern  half  was  occupied  by  the  great  tribe  we 
are  now  considering.  This  was  the  Har-Ephraim, 
the  "  Mount  Ephraim,"  a  district  which  seems  to  ex- 
tend as  far  south  as  Kamah  and  Bethel  (1  Sam.  i.  1, 
vii.  17 ;  2  Chr.  xiii.  4,  19,  compared  with  xv.  8), 
places  but  a  few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and 
within  the  limits  of  Benjamin.  In  structure  it  is 
limestone — rounded  hills  separated  by  valleys  of 
denudation,  but  much  less  regular  and  monotonous 
than  the  part  more  to  the  south,  about  and  below 
Jerusalem ;  with  "wide  plains  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains,  streams  of  running  water,  and  conti- 
nuous tracts  of  vegetation"  (Stanley,  229).  All 
travellers  bear  testimony  to  the  "  general  growing 
richness"  and  beauty  of  the  country  in  going  north- 
wards from  Jerusalem,  the  "  innumerable  foun- 
tains" and  streamlets,  the  villages  more  thickly 
scattered  than  anywhere  in  the  south,  the  conti- 
nuous cornfields  and  orchards,  the  moist,  vapoury 
atmosphere  (Martineau,  516, 521 ;  Van  deVelde,  i. 
386, 8 ;  Stanley,  234, 5).  These  are  the  "  precious 
things  of  the  earth,  and  the  fulness  thereof,  which 
are  invoked  on  the  "  ten  thousands  of  Ephraim " 
and  the  "  thousands  of  Manasseh  "  in  the  blessing 
of  Moses.  These  it  is  which,  while  Dan,  Judah,  and 
Benjamin  are  personified  as  lions  and  wolves,  making 
their  lair  and  tearing  their  prey  among  the  barren 
rocks  of  the  south,  suggested  to  the  Lawgiver,  as  they 
had  done  to  the  Patriarch  before  him,  the  patient 
"  bullock  "  and  the  "  bough  by  the  spring,  whose 
branches  ran  over  the  wall "  as  fitter  images  for 
Ephraim  (Gen.  xlix.  22;  Deut.  xxiiii.  17).  And 
centuries  after,  when  its  great  disaster  had  fallen  on 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the  same  images  recur  to  the 
prophets.  The  "  flowers"  are  still  there  in  the 
"  olive  valleys,"  "  faded "  though  they  be  (Is. 
xxviii.  1).  The  vine  is  an  empty  unprofitable  vine, 
whose  very  abundance  is  evil  (Hos.  x.  1 ) ;  Ephraim 
is  still  the  "  bullock,"  now  "  unaccustomed  to  the 
yoke,"  but  waiting  a  restoration  to  the  "  pleasant 
places"  of  his  former  "pasture"  (Jer.  xxxi.  1 8 ;  Hos. 
ix.  13,  iv.  16) — "  the  heifer  that  is  taught  and  loveth 
to  tread  out  the  corn,"  the  heifer  with  the  "  beau- 
tiful neck"  (Hos.  x.  11),  or  the  «'  kine  of  Bashan 
on  the  mountain  of  Samaria  "  (Amos  iv.  1). 

The  wealth  of  their  possession  had  not  the  same 
immediately  degrading  effect  on  this  tribe  that  it 
had  on  some  of  its  northern  brethren.  [ASHER.] 
Various  causes  may  have  helped  to  avert  this  evil. 
1 .  The  central  situation  of  Ephraim,  in  the  highway 
of  all  communications  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another.  From  north  to  south,  from  Jordan  to  the 
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Sea — from  Galilee,  or  still  more  distant  Damascus, 
to  Philistia  and  Egypt — these  roads  all  lay  more  or 
less  through  Ephraim,  and  the  constant  traffic  along 
them  must  have  always  tended  to  keep  the  district 
from  sinking  into  stagnation.  2.  The  position  of 
Sheehem,  the  original  settlement  of  Jacob,  with  his 
well  and  his  "  parcel  of  ground,"  with  the  two 
sacred  mountains  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  the  scene 
of  the  impressive  and  significant  ceremonial  of 
blessing  and  cursing ;  and  of  Shiloh,  from  whence 
the  division  of  the  land  was  made,  and  where  the 
ark  remained  from  the  time  of  Joshua  to  that  of 
Eli ;  and  further  of  the  tomb  and  patrimony  of 
Joshua,  the  great  hero  not  only  of  Ephraim  but  of  the 
nation— the  fact  that  all  these  localities  were  deep 
in  the  heart  of  the  tribe,  must  have  made  it  always 
the  resort  of  large  numbers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country—  of  larger  numbers  than  any  other  place, 
until  the  establishment  of  Jerusalem  by  David. 
3.  But  there  was  a  spirit  about  the  tribe  itself 
which  may  have  beeu  both  a  cause  and  a  conse- 
quence of  these  advantages  of  position.  That  spirit, 
though  sometimes  taking  the  form  of  noble  remon- 
strance and  reparation  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  9-15),  usually 
manifests  itself  in  jealous  complaint  at  some  enter- 
prize  undertaken  or  advantage  gained  in  which 
they  had  not  a  chief  share.  To  Gideon  (Judg. 
viii.  1),  to  Jephthah  (lii.  1),  and  to  David  (2  Sam. 
xiz.  41-43),  the  cry  is  still  the  same  in  effect — 
almost  the  same  in  words — "  Why  did  ye  despise 
us  that  our  advice  should  not  have  been  first  had  7" 
"  Why  hast  thou  served  us  thus  that  thou  calledst  us 
not?  The  unsettled  state  of  the  country  in  ge- 
neral, and  of  the  interior  of  Ephraim  in  particular 
(J  udg.  iz.),  and  the  continual  incursions  of  foreigners, 
prevented  the  power  of  the  tribe  from  manifesting 
itself  in  a  more  formidable  manner  than  by  these 
murmurs,  duriug  the  time  of  the  Judges  and  the 
first  stage  of  the  monarchy.  Samuel,  though  a 
Levite,  was  a  native  of  Ramah  in  Mount  Ephraim, 
and  Saul  belonged  to  a  tribe  closely  allied  to  the 
family  of  Joseph,  so  that  during  the  priesthood  of 
the  former  and  the  reign  of  the  latter  the  supre- 
macy of  Ephraim  may  be  said  to  have  beeu  prac- 
tically maintained.  Certainly  in  neither  case  had 
any  advantage  been  gained  by  their  great  rival  in 
the  south.  Again,  the  brilliant  successes  of  David 
and  his  wide  influence  and  religious  zeal,  kept 
matters  smooth  for  another  period,  even  in  the  face 
of  the  blow  given  to  both  Sheehem  and  Shiloh  by 
the  concentration  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
capitals  at  Jerusalem.  Twenty  thousand  and  eight 
hundred  of  the  choice  warriors  of  the  tribe,  "  men 
of  name  throughout  the  house  of  their  father," 
went  as  far  as  Hebron  to  make  David  king  over 
Israel  (1  Chr.  xii.  30).  Among  the  officers  of  his 
court  we  find  more  than  one  Ephradmite  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  10,  14),  and  the  attachment  of  the  tribe  to 
his  person  seems  to  have  been  great  (2  Sam.  xiz. 
41-43).  But  this  could  not  last  much  longer,  and 
the  reign  of  Solomon,  splendid  in  appearance  but 
oppressive  to  the  people,  developed  both  the  cir- 
cumstances of  revolt,  and  the  leader  who  was  to 
turn  them  to  account.  Solomon  saw  through  the 
crisis,  and  if  he  could  have  succeeded  in  killing  Je- 
roboam as  he  tried  to  do  (1  K.  xi.  40),  the  disrup- 
tion might  have  been  postponed  for  another  cen- 
tury. As  it  was,  the  outbreak  was  deferred  for  a 
time,  but  the  irritation  was  not  allayed,  and  the 
insane  folly  of  his  son  brought  the  mischief  to  a 
head.  Rehoboam  probably  selected  Sheehem— the 
eld  capital  of  the  country — for  his  coronation,  in 


the  hope  that  his  presence  and  the  ceremonial  might 
make  a  favourable  impression,  but  in  this  he  failed 
utterly,  and  the  tumult  which  followed  shows  how 
complete  was  the  breach — "  To  your  tents,  O 
Israel  1  now  see  to  thine  own  house,  David !"  Re- 
hoboam was  certainly  not  the  last  king  of  Judah 
whose  chariot  went  as  far  north  as  Sheehem,  bat 
he  was  (he  last  who  visited  it  as  a  part  of  his  own 
dominion,  and  he  was  the  last  who,  having  come  so 
far,  returned  unmolested  to  his  own  capital.  Jeho- 
shaphat  escaped,  in  a  manner  little  short  of  miracu- 
lous, from  the  risks  of  the  battle  of  Kamoth-Gilead, 
and  it  was  the  fate  of  two  of  his  successors,  Ahaziah 
and  Josiah— differing  in  everything  else,  and  agreeing 
only  in.  this — that  they  were  both  carried  dead  in  their 
chariots  from  the  plain  of  Eedraelon  to  Jerusalem. 

Henceforward  in  two  senses  the  history  of 
Ephraim  is  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
since  not  only  did  the  tribe  become  a  kingdom,  but 
the  kingdom  embraced  little  besides  the  tribe.  This 
is  not  surprising,  and  quite  susceptible  of  explana- 
tion. North  of  Ephraim  the  country  appears  never 
to  have  been  really  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Israelites.  Whether  from  wont  of  energy  on  their 
par  t,  or  great  stubbornness  of  resistance  on  that  of 
the  Cauaanites,  certain  it  is  that  of  the  list  of  towns 
from  which  the  original  inhabitants  were  not  expelled, 
the  great  majority  belong  to  the  northern  tribes, 
Manasseh,  Asher,  Issachar,  and  Naphtali.  And  in 
addition  to  this  original  defect  there  is  much  in  the 
physical  formation  and  circumstances  of  the  upper 
portion  of  Palestine  to  explain  why  those  tribes 
never  took  any  active  part  in  the  kingdom.  They 
were  exposed  to  the  inroads  and  seductions  of  their 
surrounding  heathen  neighbours — on  one  side  the 
luxurious  Phoenicians,  on  the  other  the  plundering 
Bedouins  of  Midian ;  they  were  open  to  the  attacks 
of  Syria  and  Assyria  from  the  nortn,  and  Egypt 
from  the  south  ;  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which 
communicated  more  or  less  with  all  the  northern 
tribes,  was  the  natural  outlet  of  the  no  less  natural 
high  roads  of  the  maritime  plain  from  Egypt,  and  the 
Jordan  valley  for  the  tribes  of  the  East,  and  formed 
an  admirable  base  of  operations  for  an  invading  army. 

But  on  the  other  band  the  position  of  Ephraim 
was  altogether  different.  It  was  one  at  once  of 
great  richness  and  great  security.  Her  fertile  plains 
and  well  watered  valleys  could  only  be  reached  by 
a  laborious  ascent  through  steep  and  narrow 
ravines,  all  but  impassable  for  an  army.  There  is 
no  record  of  any  attack  on  the  central  kingdom, 
either  from  the  Jordan  valley  or  the  maritime 
plain.  On  the  north  side,  from  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon, it  was  more  accessible,  and  it  was  from  this 
side  that  the  final  invasion  appears  to  have  bent 
made.  But  even  on  that  side  the  entrance  was  so 
difficult  and  so  easily  defensible — as  we  leam  from 
the  description  in  the  book  of  Judith  (iv.  6,  7) — 
that,  had  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  been  less  weakened 
by  internal  dissensions,  the  attacks  even  of  the  great 
Shahnaneser  might  have  been  resisted,  as  at  a  later 
date  were  those  of  Holofemes.  How  that  kingdom 
originated,  how  it  progressed,  and  how  it  fell,  will 
be  elsewhere  considered.  [Israel,  Kingdom  of.] 
There  are  few  things  more  mournful  in  the  sacred 
story  than  the  descent  of  this  haughty  and  jealous 
tribe,  from  the  culminating  point  at  which  it  stood 
when  it  entered  on  the  fairest  portion  of  the  Land 
of  Promise — the  chief  sanctuary  and  the  chief  set- 
tlement of  the  nation  within  its  limits,  its  leader 
the  leader  of  the  whole  people — through  the  dis- 
trust which  marked  its  intercourse  with  its  fellows. 
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while  it  was  a  member  of  the  confederacy,  and  the 
tumult,  dissension,  and  ungodliness  which  charac- 
terised its  independent  existence,  down  to  the  sudden 
captivity  and  total  oblivion  which  closed  its  career. 
Judah  had  her  times  of  revival  and  of  recurring 
prosperity.-but  here  the  course  is  uniformly  down- 
ward— a  sad  picture  of  opportunities  wasted  and 
personal  gifts  abused.  "  When  Israel  was  a  child, 
then  I  loved  him,  and  called  my  son  out  of  Egypt. 
...  I  taught  Ephraim  also  to  go,  taking  them  by 
their  arms,  but  they  knew  not  that  I  healed  them. 
I  drew  them  with  cords  of  a  man,  with  bands  of 
love . .  but  the  Assyrian  shall  be  their  king,  be- 
cause they  refused  to  return.  .  .  .  How  shall  I  give 
thee  up,  Ephraim  ?  how  shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel  ? 
how  shall  I  make  thee  as  Admah  ?  how  shall  I  set 
thee  as  Zeboim  ?  "  (Hos.  zi.  1-8).  [G.] 

ETHRAIM  (DnBK;  "E$paf>i;  Ephraim). 
In  "  Baal-hazor  which  is  '  by '  Ephraim "  was  Ab- 
salom's sheep-farm,  at  which  took  place  the  murder 
of  Amnon,  one  of  the  earliest  precursors  of  the  great 
revolt  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23).  The  Hebrew  particle  DV 
rendered  above  "by"  (A.  V.  "beside"),  always 
seems  to  imply  actual  proximity,  and  therefore  we 
should  conclude  that  Ephraim  was  not  the  tribe  of 
that  name,  but  a  town.  Ewald  conjectures  that  it 
is  identical  with  Ephrain,  Ephron,  and  Ophbak 
of  the  0.  T.,  and  also  with  the  Ephraim  which 
was  for  a  time  the  residence  of  our  Lord  (Oesch. 
iii.  219,  note).  But  with  regard  to  the  three  first 
names  there  is  the  difficulty  that  they  are  spelt 
with  the  guttural  letter  ain,  which  is  very  rarely 
exchanged  for  the  aleph,  which  commences  the 
name  before  us.  There  is  unfortunately  no  clue  to 
its  situation.  The  LXX.  make  the  following  ad- 
dition to  verse  34 : — "  And  the  watchman  went 
and  told  the  king,  and  said,  I  hare  seen  men  on  the 
road  of  the  Oronen  (tjjj  uparrjy,  Alex,  ray 
tptuyny)  by  the  side  of  the  mountain."  Ewald 
considers  this  to  be  a  genuine  addition,  and  to  refer 
to  Beth-Aonm,  N.W.  of  Jerusalem,  off  the  Nablus 
road,  but  the  indication  is  sorely  too  slight  for  such 
an  inference.  Any  force  it  may  have  is  against  the 
identity  of  this  Ephraim  with  that  in  John  xi.  54, 
which  was  probably  in  the  direction  N.E.  of  Jeru- 
salem. "  [0.] 

ETHRAIM  CEfMt ;  Ephrem ;  Cod.  Amiat. 
Efrem),  a  city  (*E.  Ktyo/ityny  ritor)  "  in  the 
district  near  the  wilderness"  to  which  our  Lord 
retired  with  His  disciples  when  threatened  with 
violence  by  the  priests  (John  xi.  54).  By  the 
"wilderness"  (tpiinos)  is  probably  meant  the  wild 
uncultivated  hill-country  N.E.  of  Jerusalem,  lying 
between  the  central  towns  and  the  Jordan  valley. 
In  this  case  the  conjecture  of  Dr.  Robinson  is  very 
admissible  that  Ophrah  and  Ephraim  are  identical, 
and  that  their  modem  representation  is  el-  Taiyibeh, 
a  village  on  a  conspicuous  conical  hill,  commanding 
a  view  "  over  the  whole  eastern  slope,  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea"  (Rob.  i.  444).  It 
is  situated  4  or  5  miles  east  of  Bethel,  and  16  from 
Jerusalem ;  a  position  agreeing  tolerably  with  the 
indications  of  Jerome  in  the  Onomatticon  (Ephraim, 
Ephron),  and  is  too  conspicuous  to  have  escaped 
meution  in  the  Bible.  [G.] 

ETHRAIM,  GATE  OF  (DnBK  TINS' ;  wfoij 
'Ecf>paf,u ;  porta  Ephraim),  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xiv.  13;  2  Chr.  xxv.  23 ; 
Neh.  viii.  16,  xii.  39),  doubtless,  according  to  the 
Oriental  practice,  on  the  side  looking  towards  the 


locality  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  and  therefore 
at  the  north,  probably  at  or  near  the  position  of  the 
present  "  Damascus  gate."    [Jerusalem.]  [G.I 

ETHRAIM,  THE  WOOD  OF  (DnfiK  T|P ; 
Spvftbs  'E<ppatp;  mlttu  Ephraim),  a  wood,  or 
rather  a  forest  (the  word  ya'ar  implying  dense 
growth),  in  which  the  fatal  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween the  armies  of  David  and  of  Absalom  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  6),  and  the  entanglement  in  which  added 
greatly  to  the  slaughter  of  the  latter  (ver.  8).  It 
would  be  very  tempting  to  believe  that  the  forest 
derived  its  name  from  the  place  near  which  Absa- 
lom's sheep-farm  was  situated  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23), 
and  which  would  have  been  a  natural  spot  for  his 
head-quarters  before  the  battle,  especially  associated 
as  it  was  with  the  murder  of  Amnon.  But  the 
statements  of  xvii.  24,  26,  and  also  the  expression 
of  xviii.  3,  "  that  thou  succour  us  out  of  the  city," 
i.  e.  Mahanaim,  allow  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  the  locality  was  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  account  satisfactorily  for 
the  presence  of  the  name  of  Ephraim  on  that  side 
of  the  river.  The  suggestion  is  doe  to  Grotius  that 
the  name  was  derived  from  the  slaughter  of  Ephraim 
at  the  fords  of  Jordan  by  the  Gileadites  under 
Jephthah  (Judg.  xii.  1,  4,  5) ;  but  that  occurrence 
took  place  at  the  very  brink  of  the  river  Itself, 
while  the  city  of  Mahanaim  and  the  wooded  country 
most  have  Iain  several  miles  away  from  the  stream, 
and  on  the  higher  ground  above  the  Jordan  valley. 
Is  it  not  at  least  equally  probable  that  the  forest 
derived  its  name  from  this  very  battle?  The  great 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  though  not  specially  mentioned 
in  the  transactions  of  Absalom's  revolt,  cannot  rail 
to  have  taken  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  the  affair, 
and  the  reverse  was  a  more  serious  one  than  had  over- 
taken the  tribe  for  a  very  long  time,  and  possibly  com- 
bined with  other  circumstances  to  retard  materially 
their  rising  into  an  independent  kingdom.  [G.] 

ETHRAIN  (Ji"ID»,  Ephron;  Keri,  \ne8); 
'EtyxtV ;  Ephron),  a  city  of  Israel,  which  with'  its 
dependent  hamlets  (71133  =  "  daughters,"  A.  V. 
"  towns  ")  Abijah  and  the  army  of  Judah  captured 
from  Jeroboam  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19).  It  is  mentioned 
with  Bethel  and  Jeshanah,  bnt  the  latter  not  being 
known,  little  clue  to  the  situation  of  Ephrain  is 
obtained  from  this  passage.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  this  Ephrain  or  Ephron  is  identical  with  the 
Ephraim  by  which  Absalom's  sheep-farm  of  Baal- 
hazor  was  situated ;  with  the  city  called  Ephraim 
near  the  wilderness  in  which  our  Lord  lived  for 
some  time ;  and  with  Ophrah  (HTDP),  a  city  of 
Benjamin,  apparently  not  far  from  Bethel  (Josh, 
xviii.  23 ;  corap.  Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  9,  §9),  and  which 
has  been  located  by  Dr.  Robinson  (i.  447),  with 
some  probability,  at  the  modern  village  of  et-  Tai- 
yibeh. But  nothing  more  than  conjecture  can  be 
arrived  at  on  these  points.  (See  Ewald,  Qexhichte, 
iii.  219,  466,  v.  365 ;  Stanley,  214.)  [G.] 

EPH'RATAH,  or  EPHRATH  (HJVttK,  or 
mpt*;  'E<ppa$&  and  'ZQpAB;  Ephratha' Jerom.). 
1.  Second  wife  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron,  mother 
of  Hur,  and  grandmother  of  Caleb  the  spy,  accord- 
ing to  1  Chr.  ii.  19,  50,  and  probably  24,  and  iv.  4. 
[Caleb-Ephkatah.] 

2.  The  ancient  name  of  Bethlehem-Judah,  as  is 
manifest  from  Gen.  xxxv.  16,  19,  xlviii.  7,  both 
which  passages  distinctly  prove  that  it  was  called 
Ephrath  or  Ephratah  in  Jacob's  time,  and  use  the 
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regular  formula  for  adding  the  modem  name,  < 
DnVri'a  tCn,  iMi'cA  is  Bethlehem,  oomp.  e.  j.  1 
Gen!  xxiii.  2,  xxxv.  27;  Josh.  xv.  10.    It  can- 
not therefore  hare  derived  its  name  from  Ephratah,  • 
the  mother  ot  Uur,  as  the  author  of  Quaest.  Hebr. 
in  Paraleip.  says,  and  as  one  might  otherwise  have 
supposed  from  the  connexion  of  her  descendants,  . 
Salma  and  Hur,  with  Bethlehem,  which  is  some-  ' 
what  obscurely  intimated  in  1  Chr.  ii.  50, 51,  iv.  4. 
It  seems  obvious  therefore  to  infer  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, Ephratah  the  mother  of  Hur  was  so  called  ( 
from  the  town  of  her  birth,  and  that  she  probably  j 
was  the  owner  of  the  town  and  district.    Iu  fact,  , 
that  her  name  was  really  gentilitious.    But  if  this  , 
be  so,  it  would  indicate  more  communication  be-  , 
tween  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  and  the  Canaanites  J 
than  is  commonly  supposed.    When,  however,  we  , 
recollect  that  the  Una  of  Goshen  was  the  border 
country  on  the  Palestine  side ;  that  the  Israelites  in 
Goshen  were  a  tribe  of  sheep  and  cattle  drovers  (Gen.  < 
xlvii.  3) ;  that  there  was  an  easy  communication  be-  . 
tween  Palestine  and  Egypt  from  the  earliest  times  1 
(Gen.  xii.  10,  xvi.  1,  xxi.  21,  &c.) ;  that  there  are  < 
indications  of  communications  between  the  Israelites  ' 
in  Egypt  and  the  Canaanites,  caused  by  their  trade  i 
as  keepers  of  cattle,  1  Cbr.  vii.  21,  and  that  in  the  i 
nature  of  things  the  owners  or  keepers  of  large  herds  1 
and  Hocks  in  Goshen  would  have  dealings  with  the 
nomad  tribes  in  Palestine,  it  will  perhaps  seem  not  , 
impossible  that  a  son  of  Hezron  may  have  married 
a  woman  having  property  in  Ephratah.  Another 
way  of  accounting  for  the  connexion  between  Ephra-  j 
tah's  descendants  and  Bethlehem,  is  to  suppose  that 
the  elder  Caleb  was  not  really  the  son  of  Hezron,  . 
but  merely  reckoned  so  as  the  head  of  a  Hezronite 
house.    He  may  in  this  case  have  been  one  of  an 
Edomitish  or  Horite  tribe,  an  idea  which  is  favoured  1 
by  the  name  of  his  son  Hur  [Caleb],  and  have  1 
married  an  Ephrathite.    Caleb  the  spy  may  have 
been  their  grandson.    It  is  singular  that  "  Salma  1 
the  father  of  Bethlehem  "  should  have  married  a 
Canaairitish  woman.    Could  she  have  been  of  the 
kindred  of  Caleb  in  any  way?    If  she  were,  and  if 
Salma  obtained  Bethlehem,  a  portion  of  Hur's  in- 
heritance, in  consequence,  this  would  account  for 
both  Hur  and  Salma  being  called  "  father  of  Beth- 
lehem."   Another  possible  explanation  is,  that 
Ephratah  may  have  been  the  name  given  to  some 
daughter  of  Benjamin  to  commemorate  the  circum- 
stance of  Rachel  his  mother  having  died  close  to 
Ephrath.    This  would  receive  some  support  from 
the  son  of  Rachel's  other  son  Joseph  being  called 
Ephraim,  a  word  of  identical  etymology,  as  appears 
from  the  fact  that  'rflBN  means  indifferently  an 
Ephrathite,  i. e.  Bethlemite  (Ruth  i.  1,  2),  or  an 
Ephraimite  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  But  it  would  not  account 
for  Ephratah's  descendants  being  settled  at  Beth- 
lehem.   The  author  of  the  Quaest.  Hebr.  in  Pa- 
ralip.  derives  Ephrata  from  Ephraim,  "  Ephrath, 
quia  de  Ephraim  fuit."    But  this  is  not  consistent 
with  the  appearance  of  the  name  in  Gen.    It  is 
perhaps  impossible  to  come  to  any  certainty  on  the 
subject.    It  must  suffice  therefore  to  note,  that  in 
Gen.,  and  perhaps  in  Chron.,  it  is  called  Ephrath 
or  Ephrata,  in  Ruth,  Bethlehem-Jvdah,  but  the 
inhabitants,  Ephrathites ;  in  Micah  (v.  2),  Beth- 
lehem-Ephratah ;  in  Matt.  ii.  6,  Bethlehem  in  the 
land  of  Juda.    Jerome,  and  after  him  Kalisch,  ob- 
serve that  Ephratah,  fruitful,  has  the  same  meaning 
as  Bethlehem,  home  of  bread;  a  view  which  is  fa- 
voured by  Stanley's  description  of  the  neighbouring 


corn-fields  {Sinai  $  Palatine,  p.  164).  [Beth- 
lehem.] 

3.  Gesenius  thinks  that  in  Ps.  cixxil.  6,  Ephra- 
tah means  Ephraim.  [A.  C.  H.j 

EPHEATHITE  ('HTBN ;  'Exposals.;  Eph- 
rathaeus).  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Bethlehem  (Ruth 
i.  2).  2.  An  Ephraimite  (1  Sam.  i.  1 ;  Jndg.  xii. 
4,  4c).  [A.  C.  H.] 

ETHEON  (tf"»y ;  'Etpfr;  Ephron),  the  eon 
of  Zochar,  a  Hittite ;  the  owner  of  a  field  which  lay 
facing  Mamre  or  Hebron,  and  of  the  cave  therein 
contained,  which  Abraham  bought  from  him  for 
400  shekels  of  silver  (Gen.  xxiii.  8-17;  xxv.  9; 
xlix.  29,  30 , 1. 13)  By  Joeephua  {Ant.  i.  14)  the 
name  is  given  as  Ephraim ;  and  the  purchase-money 
40  shekels. 

E'PHRON  CZQpiv ;  Ephron),  a  very  strong 
city  (wt\a  utylXii  ixvpa  ff<p6$pa)  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  between  Caraaim  (Ashteroth-Karnaim)  and 
Bethshean,  attacked  and  demolished  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus  (1  Mace.  v.  46-52  ;  2  Mace  iii.  27).  From 
the  description  in  the  former  of  these  two  passages 
it  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  a  defile  or  valley, 
and  to  have  completely  occupied  the  pass.  Its  site 
has  not  been  yet  discovered.  [^0 

ETHEON,  MOUNT  tfVu^pn ;  to  tpos 
"E<f>p<6» ;  Jfons  Ephron).  The  '"  cities  of  Mount 
Ephron"  formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
9),  between  the  "  water  of  Nephtoah  "  and  Kirjath- 
jearim.  As  these  latter  are  with  great  probability 
identified  with  Ain  Lifta  and  Kuriet  et^nab.  Mount 
Ephron  is  probably  the  range  of  hills  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Wady  Beit-Hanina  (traditional  valley 
of  the  Terebinth),  opposite  Lifta,  which  stands  on 
the  eastern  side.  It  may  possibly  be  the  same  place 
as  Ephrain.  [G.] 

EPICUREANS,  THE  ('Ewiicoupf  uh)  derived 
their  name  from  Epicurus  (342-271  B.C.),  a 
philosopher  of  Attic  descent,  whose  "  Garden  "  at 
Athens  rivalled  in  popularity  the  "  Porch  "  and 
the  "  Academy."  The  doctrines  of  Epicurus  found 
wide  acceptance  in  Asia  Minor  (Lampsaaa,  Wty- 
lene.  Tarsus,  Diog.  L.  x.  1, 11  ff.)  and  Alexandria 
(Diog.  L.  /.  c),  and  they  gained  a  brilliant  advo- 
cate at  Rome  in  Lucretius  (95-50  B.C.).  The 
object  of  Epicurus  was  to  find  in  philosophy  a 
practical  guide  to  happiness  {Mpytia  .  .  .  rbv 
(btaluova  &(ov  rtpnroiovffa,  Sext.  Emp.  adv. 
Math.  xi.  169).  True  pleasure  and  not  absolute 
truth  was  the  end  at  which  he  aimed ;  experience 
and  not  reason  the  test  on  which  he  relied.  He 
necessarily  cast  aside  dialectics  as  a  profitless  science 
(Diog.  L.  x.  30,  31),  and  substituted  in  its  place 
(as  rb  Korovuc&v,  Diog.  L.  x.  19)  an  assertion  of 
the  right  of  the  senses,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of 
the  term,  to  be  considered  as  the  criterion  of  truth 
(Kptripia  rijr  aXqfelas  firm  rat  edaHiffus  col  to» 
ipoX^r+eu  (general  notions')  ko!  t4  riBri).  He 
made  the  study  of  physics  subservient  to  the  uses 
of  life,  and  especially  to  the  removal  of  supersti- 
tious fears  (Lucr.  i.  146  ff.) ;  and  maintained  that 
ethics  arc  the  proper  study  of  man,  as  leading  him 
to  that  supreme  and  lasting  pleasure  which  is  the 
common  object  of  all. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  system  thus  framed  would 
degenerate  by  a  natural  descent  into  mere  mate- 
rialism; and  in  this  form  Epicureism  was  the 
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popular  philosophy  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  (cf.  Diog.  L.  x.  5, 9).  When  St.  Panl  addressed 
"  Epicureans  and  Stoics"  (Acts  xvii.  18)  at  Athens, 
the  philosophy  of  life  was  practically  reduced  to 
the  teaching  of  those  two  antagonistic  schools, 
which  represented  in  their  final  separation  the  dis- 
tinct and  complementary  elements  which  the 
Gospel  reconciled.  For  it  is  unjust  to  regard  Epi- 
cureism  as  a  mere  sensual  opposition  to  religion. 
It  was  a  necessary  step  in  the  development  of 
thought,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  reception  of 
Christianity,  not  only  negatively  but  positively. 
It  not  only  weakened  the  hold  which  polytheism 
retained  on  the  mass  of  men  by  daring  criticism, 
but  it  maintained  with  resolute  energy  the  claims 
of  the  body  to  be  considered  a  necessary  part  of 
man's  nature  co-ordinate  with  the  soul,  and  affirmed 
the  existence  of  individual  freedom  against  the  Stoic 
doctrines  of  pure  spiritualism  and  absolute  fate. 
Yet  outwardly  Epicureism  appears  further  re- 
moved from  Christianity  tlian  Stoicism,  though 
essentially  it  is  at  least  as  near  ;  and  in  the  address 
of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xvii.  22  ff.)  the  affirmation  of 
the  doctrines  of  creation  (v.  24),  providence  (v. 
26),  inspiration  (v.  28),  resurrection,  and  judgment 
(v.  31),  appears  to  be  directed  against  the  cardinal 
errors  which  it  involved. 

The  tendency  which  produced  Greek  Epicure- 
ism, when  carried  out  to  its  fullest  development,  is 
peculiar  to  no  age  or  country.  Among  the  Jews 
it  led  to  Sadduceeism  [Sadducees],  and  Josephus 
appears  to  have  drawn  his  picture  of  the  sect  with 
a  distinct  regard  to  the  Greek  prototype  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvin.  1,  §4;  do  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §14;  cf.  Ant.  x. 
11,  §7,  dt  Epicureis).  In  modern  times  the  essay 
of  Gassendi  (Syntagma  Philosophise  Epicuri,  Hag. 
Com.  1659)  was  a  significant  symptom  of  the  restora- 
tion of  sensationalism. 

The  chief  original  authority  for  the  philosophy  of 
Epicurus  is  Diogenes  Laertius  (Lib.  x.),  who  has  pre- 
served some  of  his  letters  and  a  list  of  his  principal 
writings.  The  poem  of  Lucretius  must  be  used  with 
caution,  and  the  notices  in  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Plu- 
tarch are  nndisgtusedly  hostile.         [B.  F.  W.] 

EPIPH'ANES  (1  Mace.  i.  10,  x.  1).  [Anti- 

OCHU8  EpiPUANES.] 

E'PIPHI  < 'E»<«tf,  3  Mace.  vi.  38),  name  of  the 
eleventh  month  of  the  Egyptian  Vague  year,  and 
the  Alexandrian  or  Egyptian  Julian  year:  Copt. 
i 

eTIHrLi  Arab.  (_»AJV    In  andent  Egyptian  it 
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is  called  the  third  month  [of]  the  season  of  the 
waters."  [Egypt.]  The  name  Epiphi  is  derived 
from  that  of  the  goddess  of  the  month,  Apap-t 
(Lepsius,  Chron.  d.  Aeg.  i.  141).  The  supposed 
derivation  of  the  Hebrew  month-name  Abib  from 
Epiphi  is  discussed  in  other  articles.  [Chro- 
nology ;  Months.]  [B.  S.  P.] 

EPISTLE.  The  Epistles  of  the  N.  T.  are  de- 
scribed under  the  names  of  the  Apostles  by  whom, 
or  the  churches  to  whom,  they  were  addressed.  It 
is  proposed  in  the  present  article  to  speak  of  the 
Epistle  or  letter  as  a  means  of  communication. 

The  use  of  written  letters  implies,  it  needs  hardly 
be  said,  a  considerable  progress  in  the  development 
of  civilised  life.  There  must  be  a  recognised  system 
of  notation,  phonetic  or  symbolic;  men  must  be 
taught  to  write,  and  have  writing  materials  at 
baud.    In  the  early  nomadic  stages  of  society 


accordingly,  like  those  which  mark  the  period  of  the 
patriarchs  of  the  0.  T.,  we  find  no  traces  of  any 
but  oral  communications.  Messengers  are  sent 
instructed  what  to  say  from  Jacob  to  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxii.  3),  from  Balak  to  Balaam  (Num.  xxii.  5,  7, 
16),  bringing  back  in  like  manner  a  verbal,  not  a 
written  answer  (Num.  xxiv.  1 2).  The  negotiations  / 
between  Jephthah  and  the  king  of  the  Ammonites 
(Judg.  xi.  12, 1 3)  are  conducted  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  still  the  received  practice  in  the  time  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xi.  7,  9).  The  reign  of  David,  bringing 
the  Israelites,  as  it  did,  into  contact  with  the  higher 
civilisation  of  the  Phoenicians,  witnessed  a  change 
in  this  respect  also.  The  first  recorded  letter 
(TDD  =  "  book;"  comp.  use  of  0if3\loy,  Herod,  i. 
123)  in  the  history  of  the  0.  T.  was  that  which 
"  David  wrote  to  Joab,  and  sent  by  the  hand  of 
Uriah"  (2  Sam.  xi.  14),  and  this  must  obviously, 
like  the  letters  that  came  into  another  history  of 
ciime  (in  this  case  also  in  traceable  connexion  with 
Phoenician  influence,  1  K.  xxi.  8,  9),  have  been 
^'sealed  with  the  king's  seal,"  as  at  once  the 
guarantee  of  their  authority,  and  a  safeguard  against 
their  being  read  by  any  but  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  The  material  used  for  the 
impression  of  the  seal  was  probably  the  "  clay  "  of 
Job  xxxviii.  14.  The  act  of  sending  such  a  letter 
is,  however,  pre-eminently,  if  not  exclusively,  a 
kingly  act,  where  authority  and  secrecy  were  neces- 
sary. Joab,  e.  g.  answers  the  letter  which  David 
had  sent  him  after  the  old  plan,  and  receives  a 
verbal  message  in  return.  The  demand  of  Ben- 
hadad  and  Ahab's  answer  to  it  are  conveyed  in  the 
same  way  (1  K.  xx.  2,  5).  Written  communica- 
tions, however,  become  more  frequent  in  the  later 
history.  The  king  of  Syria'  sends  a  letter  to  the 
king  of  Israel  (2  K.  v.  5,  6).  Elijah  the  prophet 
sends  a  writing  (3H3D)  to  Jehoram  (2  Chr.  xxi. 
12).  Hezekiah  introduces  a  system  of  couriers  like 
that  afterwards  so  fully  organised  under  the  Persian 
kings  (2  Chr.  xxx.  6, 10 ;  comp.  Herod,  viii.  98,  and 
Esth.  viii.  10,  14),  and  receives  from  Sennacherib 
the  letter  which  he  "spreads  before  the  Lord" 
(2  K.  xix.  14).  Jeremiah  writes  a  letter  to  the 
exiles  in  Babylon  (Jer.  xxii.  1,3).  The  books  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  contain  or  refer  to  many  such  docu- 
ments (Ext.  iv.  6,  7,  11,  v.  6,  vii.  11 ;  Neh.  ii.  7, 
9,  vi.  5).  The  stress  laid  upon  the  "  open  letter" 
sent  by  Sanballat  (Neh.  vi.  5)  indicates  that  this 
was  a  breach  of  the  customary  etiquette  of  the 
Persian  court.  The  influence  of  Persian,  and  yet 
more,  perhaps,  that  of  Greek  civilisation,  led  to  the 
more  frequent  use  of  letters  as  a  means  of  inter- 
course. Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles  themselves,  their 
occurrence  in  1  Mace.  xi.  30,  xii.  6, 20,  xv.  1, 16  ; 
2  Mace.  xi.  16,  34,  indicates  that  they  were  recog- 
nised as  having  altogether  superseded  die  older  plan 
of  messages  orally  delivered.  The  two  stages  of 
the  history  of  the  N.  T.  present  in  this  respect  a 
very  striking  contrast.  The  list  of  the  Canonical 
Books  shows  how  largely  Epistles  were  used  in  the 
expansion  and  organisation  of  the  Church.  Those 
which  have  survived  may  be  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  many  others  that  are  lost.  We  are 
perhaps  too  much  in  the  habit  of  forgetting  that  the 
absence  of  all  mention  of  written  letters  from  the 
Gospel  history  is  just  as  noticeable.  With  the 
exception  of  the  spurious  letter  to  Abgarus  of 
Edessa  (Euseb.  H.  E.  i.  13)  there  are  no  Epistles 
of  Jesus.    The  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found 
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partly  in  the  circumstances  of  one  who,  known  aa 
the  "  carpenter's  son,"  was  training  as  His  disciples, 
those  who,  like  himself,  belonged  to  the  class  of 
labourers  and  peasants,  partly  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  by  personal,  rather  than  by  written,  teaching 
that  the  work  of  the  prophetic  office,  which  He 
reproduced  and  perfected,  had  to  be  accomplished. 
The  Epistles  of  the  N.  T.  in  their  outward  form 
are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  men  who  were 
brought  into  contact  with  Greek  and  Roman 
customs,  themselves  belonging  to  a  different  race, 
and  so  reproducing  the  imported  style  with  only 
partial  accuracy.  They  begin  (the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  and  1  John  excepted)  with  the  names  of 
the  writer,  and  of  those  to  whom  the  Epistle  is 
addressed.  Then  follows  the  formula  of  salutation 
(analogous  to  the  tl  wpdrrtiy  of  Greek,  the  8., 
S.  D.,  or  S.  D.  if.,  salutem,  salutem  dicit,salutem 
dicit  m>dtain,  of  Latin  correspondence) — generally 
in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  in  some  combination  of  the 
words  xd>u,  ?A«o»,  tlpfirn;  in  others,  as  in  Acts 
it.  23,  Jam.  i.  I,  with  the  closer  equivalent  of 
Xaiptir.  Then  the  letter  itself  commences,  in  the 
first  person,  the  singular  and  plural  being  used,  as 
in  the  letters  of  Cicero,  indiscriminately  (comp. 
1  Cor.  ii. ;  2  Cor.  i.  8, 15 ;  1  Thess.  iii.  1,  2 ;  and 
passim).  Then  when  the  substance  of  the  letter  has 
been  completed,  questions  answered,  truths  enforced, 
come_  the  individual  messages,  characteristic,  in  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  especially,  of  one  who  never  allowed 
his  personal  affections  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
greatness  of  his  work.  The  conclusion  in  this  case 
was  probably  modified  by  the  fact  that  the  letters 
were  dictated  to  an  amanuensis.  When  he  had  done 
his  work,  the  Apostle  took  up  the  pen  or  reed,  and 
added,  in  his  own  large  characters  (Gal.  vi.  11),  the 
authenticating  autograph,  sometimes  with  special 
stress  on  the  fact  that  this  was  his  writing  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  21 ;  Gal.  vi.  11 ;  Col.  iv.  18 ;  2  Thess.  iii. 
17),  always  with  one  of  the  closing  formulae  of 
salutation,  "  Grace  be  with  thee  "— « the  Grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  spirit."  In 
one  instance,  Rom.  xvi.  22,  the  amanuensis  in  his 
own  name  adds  his  salutation.  In  the  ttfutro 
of  Acts  xxiii.  30,  the  tpfaaBt  of  Acts  xv.  29  we 
have  the  equivalents  to  the  vale,  valete,  which 
formed  the  customary  conclusion  of  Roman  letters. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  fact  that  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  were  dictated  in  this  way  accounts  for 
many  of  their  most  striking  peculiarities,  thefrequent 
digressions,  the  long  parentheses,  the  vehemence  and 
energy  as  of  a  man  who  is  speaking  strongly  as  his 
feelings  prompt  him  rather  than  writing  calmly. 
An  allusion  in  2  Cor.  iii.  1  brings  before  us  another 
class  of  letters  which  must  have  been  in  frequent 
use  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  the 
eWroAol  mwrnrutiil,  by  which  travellers  or 
teachers  were  commended  by  one  church  to  the 
good  offices  of  others.  Other  persons  (there  tn-iy  be 
"reference  *»  Apollos,  Acts  xviii.  27)  had  come  to 
the  Church  of  Corinth  relying  on  these.  St.  Paul 
appeals  to  his  converts,  as  the  WroXi*  XpioroS 
Cor.  iii  3),  written  "  not  with  ink  but  with  the 
spmt  of  the  living  God ."  For  other  particulars  as 
to  the  material  and  implements  used  for  Epistles, 
see  Writing.  [E  H  I'  ] 

ER  (ly,  watchful;  'Hp:  Her).  1.  First-born 
°( "J"**-  H»  "Wtner  was  Bath-Shuah  (daughter 
of  Shuah)  a  Canaanite.  His  wife  was  Tamar,  the 
mother,  after  his  death,  of  Pharez  an  I  Zarah,  by 
Judah.    Er    was  wicked  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ; 


ESAB-HADDON 

and  the  Lord  slew  him."  It  does  not  appear  what 
the  nature  of  his  sin  was ;  but,  from  his  Canaan- 
itish  birth  on  the  mother's  side,  it  was  probably 
connected  with  the  abominable  idolatries  of  Canaan 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  3-7 ;  Num.  xxvi.  19). 

2.  Descendant  of  Shekh  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  21). 

3.  With  a  final  yod.  Ear,  perhaps  designating  a 
family,  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16). 

4.  Son  of  Jose,  and  father  of  Elmodam,  in  our 
Lord's  genealogy  (Luke  iii.  28),  about  contemporary 
with  Uzziah  king  of  Judah.  [A.  C.  H.] 

E'BAN  (JTg ;  but  Sam.  and  Syr.  py  Edao ; 

'ESeV;  Heran),  son  of  Shuthelah,  eldest  son  of 
Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi.  36).  The  name  does  not 
occur  in  the  genealogies  of  Ephraim  In  1  Chr.  rii. 
20-29,  though  a  name,  Ezer  ("ITJ7),  is  found  which 
may  possibly  be  a  corruption  of  it.  Eran  was  the 
head  of  the  family  of 

EBAN'ITES,  THE  (\nj?n  ;  Sam.  »J"TPn  ;  i 
'E!«W ;  Heranitae),  Num.  xxvi.  36. 

E'BEOH  (TfTK ;  'Op*x  ;  Arach),  one  of  the 
cities  of  Nimrod's  kingdom  in  the  land  of  Shinar 
(Gen.  x.  10).  Until  recently,  the  received  opinion, 
following  the  authority  of  St  Ephrem,  Jerome, 
and  the  Targumists,  identified  it  with  Edessa  or 
CallirhoS  (Urfah)f  a  town  in  the  north-west  of 
Mesopotamia.  This  opinion  is  supported  by  Von 
Bohlcn  (Introd.  to  Gen.  p.  233),  who  connects 
the  name  CallirhoS  with  the  Biblical  Erech  through 
the  Syrian  form  Eurhok,  suggesting  the  Greek 
word  iifyoos.  This  identification  is,  however, 
untenable :  Edessa  was  probably  built  by  Seleucus, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  in  existence  in 
Ezra's  time  (Ezr.  iv.  9),  and  the  extent  thus  given 
to  the  land  of  Shinar  presents  a  great  objection. 
Erech  must  be  sought  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Babylon:  Gesenius  (Theaaur.  p.  151)  identities  it 
with  Aracca  on  the  Tigris  in  Susiana;  but  it  is 
doubtless  the  same  as  Orcboe,  82  miles  S.,  and 
43  E.  of  Babylon,  the  modem  designations  of  the 
site,  Warka,  [rka,  and  Irak,  bearing  a  considerable 
affinity  to  the  original  name.  This  place  appears  to 
have  been  the  necropolis  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  the 
whole  neighbourhood  being  covered  with  mounds, 
and  strewed  with  the  remains  of  bricks  and  coffins. 
Some  of  the  bricks  bear  a  monogram  of  "  the 
moon,"  and  Col.  Rawlinson  surmises  that  the  name 
Erech  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  form  of  ITP 
(Bonomi,  Nineveh,  p.  45,  508).  The  inhabitants 
of  this  place  were  among  those  who  were  trans- 
planted  to  Samaria  by  Asnapper  (Ezr.  iv. 
9).  [W.  L.  B.] 

ESA'IAS  (Rec.  T.  'Ho-otat;  Lachm.  with  B 
'Heraias;  Isaias;  Cod.  Amiat.  Staias),  Matt.  Hi. 
S,  iv.  14,  viii.  17,  xii.  17,  xiii.  14,  xv.  7;  Hark 
vii.  6;  Luke  iii.  4,  iv.  17 ;  John  i.  23,  xii.  38,  39, 
41 ;  Acts  viii.  28,  dO ;  xxviii.  25 ;  Rom.  ix.  27,  29 ; 
x.  16,  20;  xv.  12.  [Isaiah.] 

E'SAB-HA'DDON  (ftrriDK;  *A«-o**i»  ; 
laxfpSWr,  LXX. ;  'Aerapttaros,  Ptol. ;  Asshur- 
ak/i-iddina,  Assyr.  ;  Asar-haddoii),  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  kings  of  Assyria.  He  was  the  son 
of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  37)  and  the  grandson  of 
Sargon  who  succeeded  Shalmaueser.  It  has  been 
generally  thought  that  he  was  Sennacherib's  eldest 
son ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  view  of 
Polyhistor,  who  made  Sennacherib  place  a  son. 
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Asordanes,  on  the  throne  of  Babylon  during  his 
own  lifetime  (ap.  Euseb.  Citron.  Can.  i.  5).  The 
contrary,  however,  appears  by  the  inscriptions, 
which  show  the  Babylonian  vioeroy — called  Asor- 
danes by  Polyhistor,  but  Aparanodius  (Assarana- 
dius  ?)  by  Ptolemy — to  have  been  a  distinct  person 
from  Esar-haddon.  Thus  nothing  is  really  known 
of  Esar-haddon  until  his  succession  (ab,  B.C.  680), 
which  seems  to  have  followed  quietly  and  without 
difficulty  on  the  murder  of  his  father  and  the  flight 
of  his  guilty  brothers  (2  K.  xix.  37  ;  Is.  xxrvii. 
38).  It  may,  perhaps,  be  concluded  from  this  that 
he  was  at  the  death  of  his  father  the  eldest  son, 
Assaranadius,  the  Babylonian  viceroy,  having  died 
previously. 

Esar-haddon  appears  by  his  monuments  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  powerful — if  not  the  most 
powerful— of  all  the  Assyrian  monarchs.  He  car- 
ried his  arms  over  all  Asia  between  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  Armenian  mountains,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Towards  the  east  he  engaged  in  wars 
with  Median  tribes  "  of  which  his  fathers  had  never 
heard  the  name;"  towards  the  west  he  extended 
his  influence  over  Cilicia  and  Cyprus ;  towards  the 
south  he  claims  authority  over  Egypt  and  over 
Ethiopia.  In  consequence  of  the  disaffection  of 
Babylon,  and  its  frequent  revolts  from  former 
Assyrian  kings,  Esar-haddon,  having  subdued  the 
sons  of  Merodach-Baladan  who  headed  the  national 
party,  introduced  the  new  policy  of  substituting 
for  the  former  government  by  viceroys,  a  direct 
dependence  upon  the  Assyrian  crown.  He  did  not 
reduce  Babylonia  to  a  province,  or  attempt  its 
actual  absorption  into  the  empire,  bnt  united  it  to 
his  kingdom  in  the  way  that  Hungary  was,  until 
1848,  united  to  Austria,  by  holding  both  crowns 
himself  and  residing  now  at  one  and  now  at  the 
other  capital.  He  is  the  only  Assyrian  monarch 
whom  we  find  to  have  actually  reigned  at  Babylon, 
where  he  built  himself  a  palace,  bricks  from  which 
have  been  recently  recovered  bearing  his  name. 
His  Babylonian  reign  lasted  thirteen  years,  from 
B.C.  680  to  B.O.  667;  and  it  was  undoubtedly 
within  this  space  of  time  that  Manasseh,  king  of 
Judah,  having  been  seized  by  his  captains  at  Jeru- 
salem on  a  charge  of  rebellion,  was  brought  before 
him  at  Babylon  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  11)  and  detained 
for  a  time  as  prisoner  there.  Eventually  Esar- 
haddon,  persuaded  of  his  innocence,  or  excusing  his 
guilt,  restored  him  to  his  throne,  thus  giving  a 
proof  of  clemency  not  very  usual  in  an  Oriental 
monarch.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  a  similar  spirit 
that  Esarhaddon,  according  to  the  inscriptions,  gave 
a  territory  upon  the  Persian  Gulf  to  a  son  of  Me- 
rodach-Baladan, who  submitted  to  his  authority  and 
became  a  refugee  at  his  court. 

As  a  builder  of  great  works  Esar-haddon  is  par- 
ticularly distinguished.  Besides  his  palace  at 
Babylon,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  he 
built  at  least  three  others  in  different  parts  of  his 
dominions,  either  for  himself  or  his  son  ;  while  in 
a  single  inscription  he  mentions  the  erection  by  bis 
hands  of  no  fewer  than  thirty  temples  in  Assyria 
and  Mesopotamia.  His  works  appear  to  have 
possessed  a  peculiar  magnificence.  He  describes 
his  temples  as  "shining  with  silver  and  gold," 
and  boasts  of  his  Nineveh  palace  that  it  was  "  a 
building  such  as  the  kings  his  fathers  who  went 
before  him  had  never  made."  The  south-west 
palace  at  Nimrud  is  the  best  preserved  of  his 
constructions.  This  building,  which  was  excavated 
by  Mr.  Layard,  is  remarkable  from  the  peculiarity 


of  its  plan  as  well  as  from  the  scale  on  which  it 
is  constructed.  It  corresponds  in  its  general  design 
almost  exactly  with  the  palace  of  Solomon  (1  K. 
vii.  1-12),  but  is  of  larger  dimensions,  the  great 
hall  being  220  feet  long  by  100  broad  (Layard' s 
Nin.  $  Bab.  p.  634),  and  the  porch  or  ante- 
chamber 160  feet  by  60.  It  had  the  usual  adorn- 
ment of  winged  bulla,  colossal  sphinxes,  and  sculp- 
tured slabs,  but  has  furnished  less  to  our  collections 
than  many  inferior  buildings,  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  had  been  originally  destroyed  by  fire,  by 
which  the  stones  and  alabaster  were  split  and  cal- 
cined. This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Phoenician  and  Greek  artists 
took  part  in  the  ornamentation. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  length  of  Esar-haddon's 
reign  or  the  order  of  the  events  which  occurred 
in  it.  Little  is  known  to  us  of  his  history  but 
from  his  own  records,  and  they  have  not  come 
down  to  us  in  the  shape  of  annals,  but  only  in  the 
form  of  a  general  summary.  That  he  reigned 
thirteen  years  at  Babylon  is  certain  from  the 
Canon  of  Ptolemy,  and  he  cannot  have  reigned 
a  shorter  time  in  Assyria.  He  may,  however, 
have  reigned  longer ;  for  it  is  not  improbable  that 
after  a  while  he  felt  sufficiently  secure  of  the 
affections  of  the  Babylonians  to  re-establish  the  old 
system  of  vice-regal  government  in  their  country. 
Saosduchinus  may  have  been  set  up  as  ruler  of 
Babylon  by  his  authority  in  B.C.  667,  and  he  may 
have  withdrawn  to  Nineveh  and  continued  to  reign 
there  for  some  time  longer.  His  many  expeditions 
and  his  great  works  seem  to  indicate,  if  not  even 
to  require,  a  reign  of  some  considerable  duration. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  died  about  B.C. 
660,  after  occupying  the  throne  for  twenty  years. 
He  appears  to  have  been  succeeded  by  his  son 
Asshur-bani-pal,  or  Sardanapalus  II.,  the  prince 
for  whom  he  had  built  a  palace  in  his  own  life- 
time. [G.  R.] 

ESAU,  the  oldest  son  of  Isaac,  and  twin-brother 
of  Jacob.  The  singular  appearance  of  the  child  at 
his  birth  originated  the  name:  "  And  the  first  came 

out  red  ('jto'W),  all  over  like  an  hairy  garment, 
and  they  called  bis  name  Esau"  O^T?.  •'.  «.  "  hairy," 
"  rough,"  Gen.  xxv.  25).  This  was  not  the  only 
remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the  birth 
of  the  infant.  Even  in  the  womb  the  twin-brothers 
struggled  together  (xxv.  22).  Esau  was  the  first- 
born ;  but  as  he  was  issuing  into  life  Jacob's  hand 
grasped  his  heel.  The  bitter  enmity  of  two  brothers, 
and  the  increasing  strife  of  two  great  nations,  were 
thus  foreshadowed  (xxv.  23,  26).  Esau's  robust 
frame  and  "  rough  "  aspect  were  the  types  of  a  wild 
and  daring  nature.  The  peculiarities  of  his  character 
soon  began  to  develops  themselves.  Scorning  the 
peaceful  and  commonplace  occupations  of  the  shep- 
herd, he  revelled  in  the  excitement  of  the  chase, 
and  in  the  martial  exercises  of  the  Canaanites  (xxv. 
27).  He  was,  in  fact,  a  thorough  Bedamy,  a  "  son 
of  the  desert"  (so  we  may  translate  DTfe' 
who  delighted  to  roam  free  as  the  wind  of  heaven, 
and  who  was  impatient  of  the  restraints  of  civilized 
or  settled  life.  His  old  father,  by  a  caprice  of  affec- 
tion not  uncommon,  loved  his  wilful,  vagrant  boy ; 
and  his  keen  relish  for  savoury  food  being  gratified 
by  Esau's  venison,  he  liked  him  all  the  better  for 
his  skill  in  hunting  (xxv.  28).  An  event  occurred 
which  exhibited  the  reckless  character  of  Esau  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  selfish,  grasping  nature  of  his 
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brother  on  the  other.  The  former  returned  from 
the  field,  exhausted  by  the  exercise  of  the  chase, 
and  faint  with  hunger.  Seeing  some  pottage  of 
lentiles  which  Jacob  bad  prepared,  he  asked  for  it. 
Jacob  only  consented  to  give  the  food  on  Esau's 
swearing  to  him  that  he  would  in  return  give  up 
his  birthright.  There  is  something  revolting  in  this 
whole  transaction.  Jacob  takes  advantage  of  his 
brother's  distress  to  rob  him  of  that  which  was  dear 
as  life  itself  to  an  Eastern  patriarch.  The  birthright 
not  only  gave  him  the  headship  of  the  tribe,  both 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  possession  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  family  property,  but  it  carried 
with  it  the  covenant  blessing  (xxvii.  28,  29,  36 ; 
Heb.  xii.  16,  17).  Then  again  whilst  Esau,  under 
the  pressure  of  temporary  suffering,  despises  his 
birthright  by  selling  it  for  a  mess  of  pottage  (Gen. 
xxv.  34),  he  afterwards  attempts  to  secure  that 
which  he  had  deliberately  sold  (xxvii.  4,  34,  38  ; 
Heb.  xii.  17). 

It  is  evident  the  whole  transaction  was  public, 
for  it  resulted  in  a  new  name  being  given  to  Esau. 
He  said  to  Jacob,  "  Feed  me  with  that  same  red 
(mXH);  therefore  was  his  name  called  Edom" 
(DVlK,  Gen.  xxv.  30).  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
however,  that  this  name  is  seldom  applied  to  Esau 
himself,  though  almost  universally  given  to  the 
country  he  settled  in,  and  to  his  posterity.  [Edom  ; 
E  DO  MITES.]  The  name  "  Children  of  Esau  "  is  in 
a  few  cases  applied  to  the  Edomites  (Deut.  ii.  4 ; 
Jer.  xlix.  8;  Obad.  18)  ;  but  it  is  rather  a  poetical 
expression. 

Esau  married  at  the  age  of  40,  and  contrary  to 
the  wish  of  his  parents.  His  wives  were  both  Ca- 
naanites  ;  and  they  "  were  bitterness  of  spirit  unto 
Isaac  and  to  Rebekah"  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  35). 

The  next  episode  in  the  history  of  Esau  and  Jacob 
is  still  more  painful  than  the  former,  as  it  brings 
fully  out  those  bitter  family  rivalries  and  divisions, 
which  were  all  but  universal  in  ancient  times,  and 
which  are  still  a  disgrace  to  Eastern  society.  Jacob, 
through  the  craft  of  his  mother,  is  again  successful, 
and  secures  irrevocably  the  covenant  blessing.  Esau 
vows  vengeance.  But  fearing  his  aged  father's  pa- 
triarchal authority,  he  secretly  congratulates  him- 
self: "  The  days  of  mourning  for  my  father  are  at 
hand,  then  will  I  slay  my  brother  Jacob"  (Gen. 
xxvii.).  Thus  he  imagined  that  by  one  bloody  deed 
he  would  regain  all  that  had  been  taken  from  him 
by  artifice.  But  he  knew  not  a  mother's  watchful 
care.  Not  a  sinister  glance  of  his  eyes,  not  a  hasty 
expression  of  his  tongue,  escaped  Rebekah.  She  felt 
that  the  life  of  her  darling  son,  whose  gentle  nature 
and  domestic  habits  had  won  her  heart's  affections, 
was  now  in  imminent  peril ;  and  she  advised  him 
to  flee  for  a  time  to  her  relations  in  Mesopotamia. 
The  sins  of  both  mother  and  child  were  visited  upon 
them  by  a  long  and  painful  separation,  and  all  the 
attendant  anxieties  and  dangers.  By  a  characteristic 
piece  of  domestic  policy  Rebekah  succeeded  both  in 
exciting  Isaac's  anger  against  Esau,  and  obtaining 
his  consent  to  Jacob's  departure — "and  Rebekah 
said  to  Isaac,  I  am  weary  of  my  life  because  of  the 
daughters  of  Heth ;  if  Jacob  take  a  wife  such  as 
these,  what  good  shall  my  life  do  me?"  Her  object 
was  attained  at  once.  The  blessing  was  renewed 
to  Jacob,  and  he  received  his  father's  commands  to 
go  to  Padnn-aram  (Gen.  xxvii.  46,  xxviii.  1-5). 

When  Esau  heard  that  his  father  had  commanded 
Jacob  to  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of  his  kins- 
man Laban,  he  also  resolved  to  try  whether  by  a 
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new  alliance  he  could  propitiate  his  parent*.  He 
accordingly  married  his  cousin  Mahalath,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ishmael  (xxviii.  8,  9).  This  marriage  appears 
to  have  brought  him  into  connexion  with  the  Ish- 
maelitish  tribes  beyond  the  valley  of  Arabah.  He 
soon  afterwards  established  himself  in  Mount  .Seir ; 
still  retaining,  however,  some  interest  in  his  father's 
property  in  Southern  Palestine.  It  is  probable 
that  his  own  habits,  and  the  idolatrous  practices  of 
his  wives  and  rising  family,  continued  to  excite 
and  even  increase  the  anger  of  his  parents ;  and 
that  be,  consequently,  considered  it  more  prudent 
to  remove  his  household  to  a  distance.  He  was  re- 
siding in  Mount  Seir  when  Jacob  returned  from 
Padan-aram,  and  had  then  become  so  rich  and  pow- 
erful that  the  impressions  of  his  brother's  early 
offences  seem  to  have  been  almost  completely  effaced. 
His  reception  of  Jacob  was  cordial  and  honest; 
though  doubts  and  fears  still  lurked  in  the  mind 
of  the  latter,  and  betrayed  him  into  something  of 
his  old  duplicity  ;  for  while  he  promises  to  go  to 
Seir,  he  carefully  declines  his  brother's  escort,  and 
immediately  after  his  departure,  turns  westward 
across  the  Jordan  (Gen.  xxxii.  7, 8, 11 ;  xxxiii.  4, 
12,  17). 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  brothers  again  met 
until  the  death  of  their  father,  about  20  years  after- 
wards. Mutual  interests  and  mutual  fear  seem  to 
have  constrained  them  to  act  honestly,  and  even 
generously  towards  each  other  at  this  solemn  inter- 
view. They  united  in  laying  Isaac's  body  in  the 
cave  of  Machpelah.  Then  "  Esau  took  all  his 
cattle,  and  all  his  substance,  which  he  had  got  in 
the  land  of  Canaan  "—such,  doubtless,  as  his  father 
with  Jacob's  consent  had  assigned  to  him — "  and 
went  into  the  country  from  the  face  of  his  brother 
Jacob  "  (xxxv.  29 ;  xxxvi.  6).  He  now  saw  clearly 
that  the  covenant  blessing  was  Jacob's ;  that  God 
had  inalienably  allotted  the  land  of  Canaan  to 
Jacob's  posterity ;  and  that  it  would  be  folly  to 
strive  against  the  Divine  will.  He  knew  also  that 
as  Canaan  was  given  to  Jacob,  Mount  Seir  was 
given  to  himself  (comp.  xxvii.  39,  xxxii.  3 ;  and 
Deut.  ii.  5) ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  desirous  with 
his  increased  wealth  and  power  to  enter  into  fall 
possession  of  his  country,  and  drive  out  its  old  inha- 
bitants (Deut.  ii.  12).  Another  circumstance  may 
have  influenced  him  in  leaving  Canaan.  He  "  lived 
by  his  sword"  (Gen.  xxvii.  40);  and  he  felt  that 
the  rocky  fastnesses  of  Edom  would  be  a  safer  and 
more  suitable  abode  for  such  as  by  their  habits  pro- 
voked the  hostilities  of  neighbouring  tribes,  than 
the  open  plains  of  Southern  Palestine. 

There  is  a  difficulty  connected  with  the  names 
of  Esau's  wives,  which  is  discussed  under  A  HO  LI - 
bam  ah  and  Bashem  ath.  Of  his  subsequent  his- 
tory nothing  is  known  ;  for  that  of  his  descendants 
see  Edom  and  Edomites.  [J.  L.  P.] 

E'SAUCH<ro»;  Bet),  1  Esd.  v.  29.  [Ziba.] 

ESA'Y ('Hernias;  Isaia,  Ttaias),  Ecclus.  xfviii. 
20,  22 ;  2  Esd.  ii.  18.  [Isaiah.] 

ESDRAEXON.  .  This  name  is  merely  the 
Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  Jezreel.  It 
occurs  in  this  exact  shape  only  twice  in  the  A.  V. — 
( Jud.  Ui.  9,  iv.  6).  In  Jud.  iii.  3  it  is  Esdraelom, 
and  in  i.  8  Esdkelom,  with  the  addition  of  "  the 
great  plain."  In  the  0.  T.  the  plain  is  called  the 
Valley"  of  Jezbeel;  by  Josephus  the  great 
plain,  to  Tttloy  piya.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  old  royal  city  of  Jezreel,  which  occupied  a 
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commanding  site,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
plain,  on  a  spur  of  Mount  GUboa. 

"  The  Great  plain  of  Esdraelon "  extends  across 
Central  Palestine  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Jordan,  separating  the  mountain  ranges  of  Cancel 
and  Samaria  from  those  of  Galilee.  The  western 
section  of  it  is  properly  the  plain  of  Accho,  or  'Akka. 
The  main  body  of  the  plain  is  a  triangle.  Its  base 
on  the  east  extends  from  Jenin  (the  ancient  Engan- 
nim)  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  below  Nazareth,  and  is 
about  15  miles  long;  the  north  side,  formed  by  the 
hills  of  Galilee,  is  about  12  miles  long;  and  the 
south  side,  formed  by  the  Samaria  range,  is  about 
18  miles.  The  apex  on  the  west  is  a  narrow  pass 
opening  into  the  plain  of '  Akka.  This  vast  expanse 
has  a  gently  undulating  surface — in  spring  all 
green  with  com  where  cultivated,  and  rank  weeds 
and  grass  where  neglected — dotted  with  several  low 
gray  tells,  and  near  the  sides  with  a  few  olive  groves. 
This  is  that  Valley  of  Megiddo  (V<I]D  TlVj?3,  so 
called  from  the  city  of  Megiddo,  which  stood  on 
its  southern  border),  where  Barak  triumphed,  and 
where  king  Josiah  was  defeated  and  received  his 
death  wound  (Judg.  v. ;  2  Chr.  xxxv.).  Probably, 
too,  it  was  before  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  John 

f  when  he  figuratively  described  the  final  conflict 
between  the  hosts  of  good  and  evil  who  were  ga- 
thered to  a  place  called  Ar-mageddtm  ('Ap/wry ti- 
tter, from  the  Heb.  falD  T^,  that  is,  the  city  of 
Megiddo ;  Rev.  xvi.  16).  The  river  Kishon — 
"  that  ancient  river"  so  fatal  to  the  army  of  Sisera 
(Judg.  v.  21 )— drains  the  plain, and  flowsoff through 
the  pass  westward  to  the  Mediterranean. 

From  the  base  of  this  triangular  plain  three 
branches  stretch  out  eastward,  like  fingers  from  a 
hand,  divided  by  two  bleak,  grey  ridge* — one  bear- 
ing the  familiar  name  of  Mount  Gilboa ;  the  other 
called  by  Franks  Little  Hermon,  but  by  natives 
Jebel  ed-Duhy.  The  northern  branch  has  Tabor 
on  the  one  side,  and  Little  Hermon  on  the  other ; 
into  it  the  troops  of  Barak  defiled  from  the  heights 
of  Tabor  (Judg.  iv.  6) ;  and  on  its  opposite  side  are 
the  sites  of  Nain  and  Endor.  The  southern  branch 
lies  between  Jenin  and  Gilboa,  terminating  in  a 
point  among  the  hills  to  the  eastward ;  it  was  across 
it  Ahaziah  fled  from  Jehu  (2  K.  ix.  27).  The 
central  branch  is  the  richest  as  well  as  the  most 
celebrated  ;  it  descends  in  green,  fertile  slopes  to  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  having  Jezreel  and  Shunem 
on  opposite  sides  at  the  western  end,  and  Beth- 
shean  in  its  midst  towards  the  east.   This  is  the 

.  "Valley  of  Jezreel"  proper — the  battle-field  on 
which  Gideon  triumphed,  and  Saul  and  Jonathan 
were  overthrown  (Judg.  vii.  1,  sq. ;  1  Sam.  xxix. 
and  xxxi.). 

Two  things  are  worthy  of  special  notice  in  the 
*  plain  of  Esdraelon.  1.  its  wonderful  richness. 
Its  unbroken  expanse  of  verdure  contrasts  strangely 
with  the  grey,  bleak  crowns  of  GUboa,  and  the 
rugged  ranges  on  the  north  and  south.  The  gigantic 
thistles,  the  luxuriant  grass,  and  the  exuberance  of 
the  crops  on  the  few  cultivated  spots,  show  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  It  was  the  frontier  of  Zebulun — 
"  Rejoice,  Zebulun,  in  thy  going  out"  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
18).  But  it  was  the  special  portion  of  Issachar — 
"  And  he  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  the  land  that 
it  was  pleasant ;  and  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear, 
and  became  a  servant  unto  tribute"  (Gen.  xlix. 
IS).  2.  its  desolation.  If  we  except  the  eastern 
branches,  there  is  not  a  single  inhabited  village 
on  its  whole  surface,  and  not  more  than  one- 
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sixth  of  its  soil  is  cultivated.'  It  is  the  home  of 
the  wild,  wandering  Bedawin,  who  scour  its  smooth 
turf  on  their  fleet  horses  in  search  of  plunder ;  and 
when  hard  pressed  can  speedily  remove  their  tents 
and  flocks  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  beyond  the  reach  ' 
of  a  weak  government.  It  has  always  been  inse- 
cure since  history  began.  The  old  Canaanite  tribes 
drove  victoriously  through  it  in  their  iron  chariots 
(Judg.  iv.  8,  7)  ;  the  nomad  Midianites  and  Ama- 
lekites — those  "  children  of  the  east,"  who  were 
"  as  grasshoppers  for  multitude,"  whose  "  camels 
were  without  number  "—devoured  its  rich  pastures 
(Judg.  vi.  1-6,  vii.  1) ;  the  Philistines  long  held  it, 
establishing  a  stronghold  at  Bethshean  (1  Sam. 
xxix.  1,  xxxi.  10) ;  and  the  Syrians  frequently 
swept  over  it  with  their  armies  (IK.  xx.  26  ;  2  K. 
xiii.  17).  In  its  condition,  thus  exposed  to  every 
hasty  incursion,  and  to  every  shock  of  war,  we  read 
the  fortunes  of  that  tribe  which  for  the  sake  of  its 
richness  consented  to  sink  into  a  half-nomadic  state  » 
— "  Rejoice,  0  Issachar,  in  thy  tents  .  .  .  Issachar 
is  a  strong  ass,  couching  down  between  two  bur- 
dens ;  and  he  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  the  land 
that  it  was  pleasant,  and  bowed  his  shoulder  to 
bear,  and  became  a  servant  unto  tribute"  (Gen. 
xlix.  14,  15 ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  18).  Once  only  did  this 
tribe  shake  off  the  yoke ;  when  under  the  heavy 
pressure  of  Sisera,  "  the  chiefs  of  Issachar  were 
with  Deborah  "  (Judg.  v.  15).  Their  exposed  posi- 
tion and  valuable  possessions  in  this  open  plain 
made  them  anxious  for  the  succession  of  David  to 
the  throne,  as  one  under  whose  powerful  protection 
they  would  enjoy  that  peace  and  rest  they  loved ; 
and  they  joined  with  their  neighbours  of  Zebulun 
and  Naphtali  in  sending  to  David  presents  of  the 
richest  productions  of  their  rich  country  (1  Chr. 
xii.  32,  40). 

The  whole  borders  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  are 
dotted  with  places  of  high  historic  and  sacred  in- 
terest. Here  we  group  them  together,  while  re- 
ferring the  reader  for  details  to  the  separate  articles,  r 
On  the  east  we  have  Endor,  Nain,  and  Shunem, 
ranged  round  the  base  of  the  "hill  of  Morehf 
then  Bethshean  in  the  centre  of  the  "  Valley  of 
Jezreel ;"  then  Gilboa,  with  the  "  well  of  Hand," 
and  the  ruins  of  Jezreel  at  its  western  base.  On 
the  south  are  Engannim,  Taanach,  and  Megiddo. 
At  the  western  apex,  on  the  overhanging  brow  of 
Carmel,  is  the  scene  of  Elijah's  sacrifice ;  and  close 
by  the  foot  of  the  mountain  below,  runs  the  Kishon, 
on  whose  banks  the  false  prophets  of  Baal  were 
slain.  On  the  north,  among  places  of  less  note, 
are  Nazareth  and  Tabor.  The  modern  Syrians 
have  forgotten  the  ancient  name  as  they  have  for- 
gotten the  ancient  history  of  Esdraelon  ;  and  it  is 
now  known  among  them  only  as  Merj  ibn  'Amer, 
"the  Plain  of  the  Son  of  'Amer."  A  graphic 
sketch  of  Esdraelon  is  given  in  Stanley's  S.  P. 
335,  sq.  See  also  the  Handbook  for  Syria  and 
Palestine,  pp.  351,  sq, ;  Robinson,  ii.  315-30,  366, 
iu.  113,  sq.  [J.  L.  P.] 

ES'DRAS  ("Eo-Jpor ;  Esdras),  1  Esd.  viii.  1, 
3,  7,  8,  9,  19,  23,  25,  91,  92,  96;  ix.  1,  7,  16, 
39,  40,  42,  45,  46,  49  ;  2  Esd.  i.  1 ;  ii.  10,  33, 
42;  vi.  10;  vii.  2,  25;  viii.  2,  19;  xiv.  1,  38. 
[Ezra.] 

ESDRAS,  FIRST  BOOK  OF,  the  first  in 
order  of  the  Apocryphal  books  in  the  English  Bible, 
which  follows  Luther  and  the  German  Bibles  in 
separating  the  Apacryphal  from  the  Canonical  books, 
instead  of  binding  them  up  together  according  to 
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historical  order  (Walton's  Prolegom.  de  vert. 
Qraec.  §9).  The  classification  of  the  4  books 
which  hare  been  named  after  Ezra  is  particularly 
complicated.  In  the  Vatican  and  other  quasi-mo- 
dern editions  of  the  LXX.,  our  1st  Esdr.  is  called 
the  first  book  of  Esdras.  in  relation  to  the  Canonical 

r  book  of  Ezra  which  follows  it,  and  is  called  the 
second  Esdras.  But  in  the  Vulgate,  1st  Esdr. 
means  the  canonical  Book  of  Ezra,  and  2nd  Esdr. 
means  Nehemiah,  according  to  the  primitive  He- 
brew arrangement,  mentioned  by  Jerome,  in  which 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  made  up  two  parts  of  the  one 
book  of  Ezra ;  and  3rd  and  4th  Esdr.  are  what  we 
now  call  1  and  2  Esdras.  These  last,  with  the 
'  prayer  of  Manaases,  are  the  only  apocryphal  books 

;  admitted  eo  nomine  into  the  Romish  Bibles,  the 
other  apocrypha  being  declared  canonical  by  the 
Conncil  of  Trent.  The  reason  of  the  exclusion  of 
3rd  Esdras  from  the  Canon  seems  to  be  that  the 
Tridentine  fathers  in  1546,  were  not  aware  that  it 

j  existed  in  Greek.  For  it  is  not  in  the  Compluten- 
sian  edition  (1515),  nor  in  theBiblia  Regia ;  Vatablus 
(about  1540)  had  never  seeu  a  Greek  copy,  and,  in 
the  preface  to  the  apocryphal  books,  speaks  of  it  as 
only  existing  in  some  MSS  and  printed  Latin 
Bibles.*  Baduel  also,  a  French  Protestant  divine 
(Bibl.  Crit.)  (about  1550),  says  that  he  knew  of 
no  one  who  had  ever  seen  a  Greek  copy.  For  this 
reason  it  seems  it  was  excluded  from  tile  Canon, 
though  it  has  certainly  quite  as  good  a  title  to  be 
admitted  as  Tobit,  Judith,  &c.  It  has  indeed  been 
stated  (Bp.  Marsh,  Comp.  View.  ap.  Soames  Hist, 
of  Bef.  ii.  608)  that  the  Council  of  Trent  in  ex- 
cluding the  2  Books  of  Esdras  followed  Augustine's 
Canon.  But  this  is  not  so.  Augustine  (de  Doctr, 
Christ,  lib.  ii.  13)  distinctly  mentions  among  the 

7  libri  Canonici,  Esdrae  duo,*  and  that  one  of  these 
was  our  first  Esdras  is  manifest  from  the  quota- 
tion from  it  given  below  from  De  Civit.  Dei. 
Hence  it  is  also  sure  that  it  was  included  among 
those  pronounced  as  Canonical  by  the  3rd  Council 
of  Cartilage  A.D.  397,  or  419,  where  the  same  title 
is  given,  Esdrae  libri  dm :  where  it  is  to  be  no- 
ticed by  the  way  that  Augustine  and  the  Council 
of  Carthage  use  the  term  Canonical  in  a  much 
broader  sense  than  we  do ;  and  that  the  manifest 
ground  of  considering  them  Canonical  in  any  sense, 
is  their  being  found  in  the  Greek  copies  of  the 
LXX.  in  use  at  that  time.  In  all  the  earlier  edi- 
tions of  the  English  Bible  the  books  of  Esdras  are 
numbered  as  in  the  Vulgate.  In  the  6th  Article 
of  the  Church  of  England  (first  introduced  in  1571) 
the  first  and  second  books  denote  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah, and  the  3rd  and  4th,  among  the  Apocrypha, 
are  our  present  1st  and  2nd.  In  the  list  of  re- 
visers or  translators  of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  sent  by 
Archbishop  Parker  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  with  the 
portion  revised  by  each,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther, 

'  and  the  apocryphal  books  of  Esdras,  seem  to  be  all 
comprised  under  the  one  title  of  Esdras.  Barlow, 
Bp.  of  Chichester,  was  the  translator,  as  also  of  the 
books  of  Judith,  Tobias,  and  Sapientia  (Corresp.  of 
Archbp.  Parker,  Park.  Soc.  p.  335).  The  Geneva 
•  Bible  first  adopted  the  classification  used  in  our 
present  Bibles,  in  which  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 


*  "  Oratio  Manasaae,  neonon  libri  duo  qui  sub  libri 
tertii  et  quart!  Esdrae  nomine  clrcumfcruntur,  hoc 
in  loco,  extra  scilicet  seriem  canonicorum  libroruni, 
quo*  soncta  Tridontina  sjnodus  susceplt,  et  pro  cn- 
nonicU  soscipiendos  decrevit,  sepositi  sunt,  ne  prorsus 
intcrircnt,  quippe  qui  k  nonnuUis  Sanctis  Patribus 
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give  their  names  to  the  two  Canonical  books,  and 
the  two  Apocryphal  become  1  and  2  Esdras;  where 
the  Greek  form  of  the  name  marks  that  these  books 
do  not  exist  in  Hebrew  or  Chaldce. 

As  regards  the  antiquity  of  this  book  and  the 
rank  assigned  to  it  in  the  early  Church,  it  may 
suffice  to  mention  that  Joseph  us  quotes  largely  from  , 
it,  and  follows  its  authority,  even  in  contradiction 
to  the  canonical  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  by  which  ha 
has  been  led  into  hopeless  historical  blunders  and 
anachronisms.  It  is  quoted  also  by  Clemens  Alex- 
ander (Strom,  i.) ;  and  the  famous  sentence  "  Ve- 
ritas manet,  et  invalescit  in  aeternum,  et  vivit  et  ' 
obtinet  in  saecula  saeculorum :"  is  cited  by  Cyprian 
as  from  Esdras,  prefaced  by,  ut  scriptum  est: 
(Epist.  lxxiv.).  Augustine  also  refers  to  the  same 
passage  (De  Civil.  Dei,  rriii.  36),  and  suggests 
that  it  may  be  prophetical  of  Christ  who  is  the 
truth.  He  includes  under  the  name  of  Esdras  our 
1  Esdr.,  and  the  Canonical  books  of  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah. 1  Esdr.  is  also  cited  by  Athanasius  and 
other  fathers ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  sentence  that 
has  been  more  widely  divulged  than  that  of  1  Esdr. 
iv.  41,  "  Magna  est  Veritas  et  praevalebit."  But 
though  it  is  most  strange  that  the  Council  of  Trent 
should  not  have  admitted  this  book  into  their  wide 
Canon,  nothing  can  be  clearer  on  the  other  hand 
than  that  it  is  rightly  included  by  us  among  the 
Apocrypha,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  its  historical 
inaccuracy,  and  contradiction  of  the  true  Ezra,  but 
also  on  the  external  evidence  of  the  early  Church. 
That  it  was  never  known  to  exist  in  Hebrew,  and 
formed  no  part  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  is  admitted 
by  all.  Jerome,  in  his  preface  to  Ezr.  and  Neb., 
speaks  contemptuously  of  the  dreams  (somnia)  of 
the  3rd  and  4th  Esdras,  and  says  they  are  to  be 
utterly  rejected.  In  his  Prologus  Galea tus  be 
clearly  defines  the  number  of  books  in  the  Canon, 
xxii,  corresponding  to  the  xxii  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  and  says  that  all  others  are  Apocryphal. 
This  of  course  excludes  1  Esdras.  Melito,  Origen, 
Eusebius,  Athanasius,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Hilary 
of  Poitiers,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  the  Council  of 
Laodicea,  and  many  other  fathers,  expressly  follow 
the  same  Canon,  counting  as  apocryphal  whatever  is 
not  comprehended  in  it. 

As  regards  the  contents  of  the  book,  and  the 
author  or  authors  of  it — the  first  chapter  is  a_ 
transcript  of  the  two  last  chapters  of  2  Chr.  for  * 
the  most  part  verbatim,  and  only  in  one  or  two 
parts  slightly  abridged  and  paraphrased,  and  show- 
ing some  corruptions  of  the  text,  the  use  of  a 
different  Greek  version,  and  some  various  readings, 
as  e.  g.  1 .  5  pttycAttirriTa,  for  Sii  x*'^*' 
caring  a  various  reading  in  the  Hebrew ;  perhaps 
-Ih33  for  3H3D,  or,  as  Bretschneider  suggests, 
DKbOj  rpulloV  (yah),  for  the  Heb.  of  2  Chr. 
xxxv.  12,  ipa^,  "  with  the  oxen,"  &c.  Chapters 
iii.,  iv.,  and  v.,  to  the  end  of  v.  6,  are  the  original 
portions  of  the  book,  containing  the  legend  of  the 
three  young  Jews  at  the  'court  of  Darius ;  and  the 
rest  is  a  transcript  more  or  less  exact  of  the  book 
of  Ezra,  with  the  chapters  transposed  and  quite 
otherwise  arranged,  and  a  portion  of  Nehemiah. 


lnterdum  citantur,  et  in  aliquibus  Bibliis  Latinis,  t&m 
xnanuscriptis  quam  impressis,  repcriuntur." 

•  Jerome,  in  bis  preface  to  bis  Latin  version  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  says,  "  Urns  4  nobis  liber  editus 
est,"  etc. ;  though  he  implies  that  they  were  some- 
times called  1  and  2  Esdras. 
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Hence  a  twofold  design  in  the  compiler  is  dis- 
cernible. One  to  introduce  and  give  Scriptural 
sanction  to  the  legend  about  Zerubbabel,  which 
may  or  may  not  hare  an  historical  base,  and  may 
have  existed  as  a  separate  work ;  the  other  to  ex- 
plain the  great  obscurities  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  and 
to  present  the  narrative,  as  the  author  understood 
it,  in  historical  order,  in  which  however  he  has 
signally  failed.  For,  not  to  advert  to  innumerable 
other  contradictions,  the  introducing  the  opposition 
of  the  heathen,  as  offered  to  Zerubbabel  after  he 
had  been  sent  to  Jerusalem  in  such  triumph  by 
Darius,  and  the  describing  that  opposition  as  last- 
ing "  until  the  reign  of  Darius"  (v.  73),  and  as 
put  down  by  an  appeal  to  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  is 
such  a  palpable  inconsistency,  as  is  alone  sufficient 

•  quite  to  discredit  the  authority  of  the  book.  It 
even  induces  the  suspicion  that  it  is  a  farrago  made 
op  of  scraps  by  several  different  hands.  At  all 
events,  attempts  to  reconcile  the  different  portions 
with  each  other,  or  with  Scripture,  is  lost  labour. 

As  regards  the  time  and  place  when  the  compila- 
tion was  made,  the  original  portion  is  that  which 
alone  affords  much  clue.  This  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  writer  was  thoroughly  conversant  with 
Hebrew,  even  if  he  did  not  write  the  book  in  that 
languaee.  He  was  well  acquainted  too  with  the 
books  of  Esther  and  Daniel  (1  Esdr.  iii.  1,  2  sqq.), 
and  other  books  of  Scripture  (t'6.  20,  21,  39, 
41,  &C.1,  and  45  compared  with  Ps.  exxxvii.  7. 
But  that  he  did  not  live  under  the  Persian  kings, 
and  was  not  contemporary  with  the  events  nar- 
rated, appears  by  the  undiscriminating  way  in 

,  which  he  uses  promiscuously  the  phrase  Medea  and 
Persians,  or,  Persians  and  Medea  y  according  as  he 
happened  to  be  imitating  the  language  of  Daniel  or 
of  the  book  of  Esther.  The  allusion  in  ch.  iv.  23 
to  "  soiling  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the  rivers,"  for 
the  purpose  of  "  robbing  and  stealing,"  seems  to  in- 
dicate residence  in  Egypt,  and  acquaintance  with 
the  lawlessness  of  Greek  pirates  there  acquired. 
Tne  phraseology  of  v.  73  savours  also  strongly  of 
Greek  rather  than  Hebrew.  If,  however,  as  seems 
very  probable,  the  legend  of  Zerubbabel  appeared 
first  as  a  separate  piece,  and  was  afterwards  incor- 
porated into  the  narrative  made  up  from  the  book 
of  Ezra,  this  Greek  sentence  from  ch.  v.  would 
not  prove  anything  as  to  the  language  in  which 
the  original  legend  was  written.  The  expressions 
in  iv.  40,  "  She  is  the  strength,  kingdom,  power, 
and  majesty  of  all  ages,"  is  very  like  the  doxology 
found  in  some  copies  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  re- 
tained by  us,  "  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power 
and  the  glory  for  ever."  But  Lightfoot  says  that 
the  Jews  in  the  temple  service,  iustead  of  saying 
Amen,  used  this  antiphnn,  Blessed  be  the  Name  of 
the  Glory  of  His  Kingdom  for  ever  and  ever  (vi. 
427).  So  that  the  resemblance  may  be  accounted 
for  by  their  being  both  taken  from  a  common 
source. 

For  a  further  account  of  the  history  of  the  times 
embraced  in  this  book,  see  Ezra  ;  Esdras  2 ; 
Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  xi. ;  Hervey's  Oeneolog.  of  our 
L.  J.  Chr.  ch.  xi.;  Bp.  Cosin  on  the  Canon  of 
Scr. ;  Fulke's  Defence  of  Transl.  of  Bible :  Park. 
Soc.  p.  18  sqq.;  Kitto,  Bibl.  Cyclop.  Esdras; 
and  the  authorities  cited  in  the  course  of  this 
article.  '     [A.  C.  H.] 


*  GfrBrer  obtained  a  transcript  of  a  Greek  MS.  at 
Paris,  bearing  the  title,  wbich  proved  to  be  a  worth- 
less compilation  of  late  date.  Jahrb.  d.  Halt,  i.  70,  n. ; 

TOt..  !• 
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ESDRAS,  THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF,  in  * 
the  English  Version  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  so  called 
by  the  author  (2  Esdr.  i.  1),  is  more  commonly 
known,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Latin 
Version,  as  the  fourth  book  of  Ezra  fsee  above, 
Esdras  1.];  but  the  arrangement  in  the  Latin 
MSS.  is  not  uniform,  and  in  the  Arabic  and  Aethiopic 
versions  the  book  is  called  the  first  of  Ezra.  The 
original  title,  'AmMcdAv^ts  'E<rSpa  (or  ■spo^nrrtla  * 
*Eo-8pa),  "  the  Revelation  of  Ezra,"  which  is  pre- 
served in  some  old  catalogues  of  the  canonical  and 
aprocryphal  books  (Nicephorus,  ap.  Fabric.  Cod. 
Pseud.  V.  T.,ii.  176.  Montfaucon,  BMioth.  Cois- 
lin.  p.  194)  is  far  more  appropriate,  and  it  were  to 
be  wished  that  it  could  be  restored.* 

1.  For  a  long  time  this  Book  of  Ezra  was  known 
only  by  an  old  Latin  version,  which  is  preserved  in 
some  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate.  This  version  was  used 
by  Ambrose,  and,  like  the  other  parts  of  the  Vetus 
Latina,  is  probably  older  than  the  time  of  Tertul-  j 
lian.  A  second  Arabic  text  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Gregory  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  in  two 
Bodleian  MSS.,  and  an  English  version  made  from 
this  by  Simon  Ockley  was  inserted  by  Whiston  in 
the  last  volume  of  his  Primitive  Christianity 
(London,  1711).  Fabricius  added  the  various  read- 
ings of  the  Arabic  text  to  his  edition  of  the  Latin 
in  1723  (Cod.  Pseudep.  V.  T.  ii.  174  ff.).  A 
third  Aethiopic  text  was  published  in  1820  by 
[Archbp.]  Lawrence  with  English  and  Latin  trans- 
lations, likewise  from  a  Bodleian  MS.  which  had 
remained  wholly  disregarded,  though  quoted  by 
Ludolf  in  his  Dictionary  (Primi  Esrae  libri,  vtrsio 
Aethiopica  .  . .  Latins  Angliceque  reddita.  Oxon. 
1820).  The  Latin  translation  has' been  reprinted 
by  Gtrdrer,  with  the  various  readings  of  the  Latin 
and  Arabic  (Praef.  Pseudep.  Stuttg.  1840,  66 
ff.) ;  but  the  original  Arabic  text  had  not  yet  been 

I  published. 

2.  The  three  versions  were  all  made  directly  » 
from  a  Greek  text.  This  is  evidently  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  Latin  (Lucke,  Versuch  einer  voltst. 
Einleitung,  i.  149)  and  the  Aethiopic  (Van  der  Vlis, 
Disputatio  critka  de  Esrae  lib.  apocr.  Amstel., 
1839,  75  ft'.),  and  apparently  so  with  regard  to 
the  Arabic.  A  clear  trace  of  a  Greek  text  occurs  in 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (c.  xii.=2  Ezr.  v.  5),  but 
the  other  supposed  references  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers 
are  very  uncertain  («.  g.  Clem.  i.  20 ;  Herm.  Past. 

i.  1,  3,  Ac).  The  next  witness  to  the  Greek  text  is 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  expressly  quotes  the 
book  as  the  work  of  "  the  prophet  Ezra  '  (Strom. 
iii.  16.  §100).  A  question,  however,  has  been 
raised  whether  the  Greek  text  was  not  itself  a 
translation  from  the  Hebrew  (Bretschneider,  in 
Henke's  Mus.  iii.  478  ff.  ap.  Lucke  /.  c.) ;  but  the 
arguments  from  language  by  which  the  hypothesis 
of  a  Hebrew  (Aramaic)  original  is  supported,  are 
wholly  unsatisfactory ;  and  in  default  of  direct  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  it  must  be  rupposed  that  the 
book  was  composed  in  Greek.  This  conclusion  is 
further  strengthened  by  its  internal  character, 
which  points  to  Egypt  as  the  place  of  its  conipo- 1 
sition. 

3.  The  common  Latin  text,  which  is  followed  in 
the  English  version,  contains  two  important  inter- 
polations (Ch.  i.  ii. ;  xv.  xvi.)  which  are  not  found  • 
in  the  Arabic  and  Aethiopic  versions,  and  are  sepa- 

comp.  Van  der  Vlis,  Disp.  rrii.  ir  Ezras  lib.  ipf 
Pref.  pp.  6  ff. 

2  P 
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rated  from  the  genuine  Apocalypse  in  the  best 
Latin  MSS.  Both  of  these  passages  are  evidently 
.  of  Christian  origin :  they  contain  traces  of  the  use 
of  the  Christian  Scriptures  («.  g.  i.  30,  33,  37,  ii. 
13,  26,  45  If.,  zt.  8,  35,  ivi.  54),  and  still  more 
they  are  pervaded  by  an  anti-Jewish  spirit.  Thus, 
in  the  opening  chapter,  Ezra  is  commanded  to 
reprove  the  people  of  Israel  for  their  continual 
rebellions  (i.  1-23),  In  consequence  of  which  God 
threatens  to  cast  them  off  (i.  24-34)  and  to  "  give 
their  houses  to  a  people  that  shall  come."  But  in 
spite  of  their  desertion,  God  offers  once  more  to 
receive  them  (ii.  1-32).    The  offer  is  rejected  (ii. 

33)  ,  and  the  heathen  are  .called.  Then  Ezra  Bees 
"  the  Son  of  God  "  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
multitude  "  wearing  crowns  and  bearing  palms  in 
their  hands  "  in  token  of  their  victorious  confession 
of  the  truth.  The  last  two  chapters  (xv.  xvi.) 
are  different  in  character.  They  contain  a  stern 
prophecy  of  the  woes  which  shall  come  upon 
Egypt,  Babylon,  Aria,  and  Syria,  and  upon  the 
whole  earth,  with  an  exhortation  to  the  chosen  to 
guard  their  faith  in  the  midst  of  all  the  trials  with 

7  which  they  shall  be  visited  (?  the  Decian  perse- 
cution. Cf.  Locke,  186,  &c.).  Another  smaller 
interpolation  occurs  in  the  Latin  version  in  vii.  -28, 
where  filius  metis  Jems  answers  to  "  My  Messiah  " 
in  the  Aethiopic,  and  to  "  'My  Son  Messiah  "  in 
the  Arabic  (cf.  Liicke,  170  n.  &c.).  On  the 
other  hand,  a  long  passage  occurs  in  the  Aethiopic 
and  Arabic  versions  niter  vii.  35,  which  is  not 
found  in  the  Latin  (Aethiop.  c.  vi.),  though  it 
bears  all  the  marks  of  genuineness,  and  was  known 
to  Ambrose  (de  bono  mart.  10,  11).  In  this  case 
the  omission  was  probably  due  to  dogmatic  causes. 

^  The  chapter  contains  a  strange  description  of  the 
intermediate  state  of  souls,  and  ends  with  a  per- 
emptory denial  of  the  efficacy  of  human  inter- 
cession after  death.  Vigilantius  appealed  to  the 
passage  in  support  of  his  views,  and  called  down 
upon  himself  by  this  the  severe  reproof  of  Jerome 
(/.t'6.  c.  Vigil,  c  7).  This  circumstance,  combined 
with  the  Jewish  complexion  of  the  narrative,  may 
hare  led  to  its  rejection  in  later  times  (cf.  Liicke, 
155  ff.) 

4.  The  original  Apocalypse  (iii.-xiv.)  consists  of 
a  series  of  angelic  revelations  and  visions  in  which 
Ezra  is  instructed  in  some  of  the  great  mysteries  of 
the  moral  world,  and  assured  of  the  final  triumph 
^  of  the  righteous.  The  first  revelation  (iii.-v.  15, 
£  according  to  the  A.  V.)  is  given  by  the  angel 
Uriel  to  Ezra,  in  "  the  thirtieth  year  after  the  ruin 
of  the  city,"  in  answer  to  his  complainU  (c  iii.) 
that  Israel  was  neglected  by  God  while  the  heathen 
were  lords  over  them ;  and  the  chief  subject  is  the 
unsearehableness  of  God's  purposes,  and  the  signs 
of  the  last  age.   The  second  revelation  (v.  20- vi. 

34)  carries  out  this  teaching  yet  further,  and  lays 
open  the  gradual  progress  of  the  plan  of  Provi- 

,  deuce,  and  the  nearness  of  the  visitation  before 
'  which  evil  must  attain  its  most  terrible  climax. 
The  third  revelation  (vi.  35-ix.  25)  answers  the 
objections  which  arise  from  the  apparent  narrowness 
of  the  limits  within  which  the  hope  of  blessedness 
is  confined,  and  describes  the  aiming  of  Messiah 
and  the  last  scene  of  Judgment.  After  this  follow 
three  visions.  The  first  vision  (ix.  26-x.  59)  is 
of  a  woman  (Sion)  in  deep  sorrow,  lamenting  the 


*  The  description  of  the  duration  of  the  world  as 
tf  "divided  into  twelve  (ten  Aeth.)  parts,  of  which  ten 
4    ports  are  gone  already,  and  half  of  a  tench  part " 
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death,  upon  his  bridal  day,  of  her  only  son  (the 
city  built  by  Solomon),  who  had  been  born  to  her 
after  she  had  had  no  child  for  thirty  years.  But 
while  Ezra  looked,  her  face  "  upon  a  sudden  shitted 
exceedingly,''  and  "  the  woman  appeared  no  more, 
but  there  was  a  city  builded."  The  second  visum 
(zi.-xii.),  in  a  dream,  is  of  an  eagle  (Rome)  which 
"came  up  from  the  sea"  and  "  spread  her  wings 
over  all  the  earth."  As  Ezra  looked,  the  eagle 
suffered  strange  transformations,  so  that  at  one 
time  "  three  heads  and  six  little  wings  "  remained ; 
and  at  last  only  one  head  was  left,  when  suddenly 
a  lion  (Messiah)  came  forth,  and  with  the  voice  of 
a  man  rebuked  the  eagle,  and  it  was  burnt  up. 
The  third  vision  (xiii.),  in  a  dream,  is  of  a  man 
(Messiah)  "  flying  with  the  clouds  of  heaven," 
against  whom  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  ga- 
thered, till  he  destroys  them  with  the  blast  of  bis 
month,  and  gathers  together  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel 
and  offers  Sion,  "  prepared  and  bnilded,"  to  His 
people.  The  last  chapter  (xir.)  recounts  am  ap- 
pearance to  Ezra  of  the  Lord  who  showed  Himself 
to  Moses  in  the  bush,  at  whose  command  he 
receives  again  the  law  which  had  been  burnt,  and 
with  the  help  of  scribes  writes  down  ninety-four 
books  (the  twenty-four  canonical  books  of  the  O.  T. 
and  seventy  books  of  secret  mysteries)  and  thus 
the  people  is  prepared  for  its  last  trial,  guided  by 
the  recovered  Law. 

5.  The  date  of  the  book  is  much  disputed, 
though  the  limit*  within  which  opinions  vary  are 
narrower  than  in  the  case  of  the  book  of  Enoch. 
Liicke  ( Versuch  einer  vollst.  End.  Ac,  ed.  2, 

i.  209)  places  it  in  the  time  of  Caesar;  Van  der  ' 
Vlis  (Dispiit.  crit.  I.  c.)  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Caesar.  Lawrence  (/.  c.)  brings  it  down  somewhat 
lower,  to  28-25  n.c,  and  Hilgenfeld  (J«d.  Apok. 
p.  221)  agrees  with  this  conclusion,  though  be 
arrives  at  it  by  very  different  reasoning.  On  the 
other  hand  Gfrdrer  {Jahrh.  d.  Heils,  L  69  f.) 
assigns  the  book  to  the  time  of  Domitian,  and  in 
this  he  is  followed  by  Wieseler  and  by  Bauer 
(Liicke,  p.  189,  &c),  while  Liicke  in  his  first 
edition  had  regarded  it  as  the  work  of  a  Hellenist 
of  the  time  of  Trajan.  The  interpretation  of  the 
details  of  the  vision  of  the  eagle,  which  famishes 
the  chief  data  for  determining  the  time  of  its  com- 
position, is  extremely  uncertain  from  the  difficulty 
of  regarding  the  history  of  the  period  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  author;  and  this  difficulty  is 
increased  by  the  allusion  to  the  desolation  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  may  be  merely  suggested  by  the 
circumstances  of  Ezra,  the  imaginary  author:  or, 
on  the  contrary,  the  last  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
may  hare  suggested  Ezra  as  the  medium  of  the 
new  revelation.  (Cf.  Fabricius,  Cod.  Psendep.  ii. 
pp.  189  ff.  and  Liicke,  187  n.  &c.,  for  a  sum- 
mary of  the  earlier  opinions  on  the  composition  of 
the  book.) 

6.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the"  three-headed 
eagle,"  which  refer  apparently  to  historic  detail*,1 
are  **  twelve  feathered  wings '  (duodechn  alee  pen- 
nsrum),  "eight  counter-feathers"  (contrariae  prn- 
nae),  and  "  three  heads ;"  but  though  the  writer 
expressly  interprets  these  of  kings  (xii .  14,  20)  and 
"kingdoms"  (xii.  23),  he  is,  perhaps  intentionally, 
so  obscure  in  his  allusions,  that  the  interpretation 
only  increases  the  difficulties  of  the  vision  itself. 


(zlv.  11),  is  so  uncertain  In  its  reckoning,  that  no 
argument  can  be  baaed  upon  it. 
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One  point  only  may  be  considered  certain, — the 
eagle  can  typify  no  other  empire  than  Rome.  Not- 
withstanding the  identification  of  the  eagle  with 
the  fourth  empire  of  Daniel  (of.  Bam.  ep.  4; 
Daniel,  Book  of),  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  it  represents  the  Greek  kingdom  (Hilgenfeld ; 
cf.  Volkmar,  Das  viertt  Buck  Esra,  pp.  36  ff. 
Zttrich,  1858).  The  power  of  the  Ptolemies  could 
scarcely  have  been  described  in  language  which 
may  be  rightly  applied  to  Rome  (xi.  2,  6,  40) ; 
and  the  succession  of  kings  quoted  by  Hilgen- 
feld to  represent  "the  twelve  wings"  preserves 
only  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  imagery  of  the 
vision.  But  when  it  is  established  that  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  vision  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
history  of  Rome,  the  chief  difficulties  of  die  problem 
begin.  The  second  wing  (t.  «.  king)  rules  twice 
as  long  as  the  other  (xi.  17).  This  fact  seems 
to  point  to  Octavian  and  the  line  of  the  Caesars ; 
but  thus  the  line  of  "  twelve  "  leads  to  no  plausible 
conclusion.  If  it  is  supposed  to  close  with  Trajan 
(Lucke,  lie  Aufl.),  the  "  three  heads  "  receive  no 
satisfactory  explanation.  If,  again,  the  "  three 
heads "  represent  the  three  Flavii,  then  "  the 
twelve"  must  be  composed  of  the  nine  Caesars 
(Jul.  Caesar — Vitellius)  and  the  three  pretenders 
Piso,  Vindex,  andNymphidius(Gfrorer),  who  could 
scarcely  have  been  brought  within  the  range  of 
a  Jewish  Apocalypse.  Volkmar  proposes  a  new 
interpretation,  by  which  two  wings  are  to  re- 
present one  king,  and  argues  that  this  symbol 
was  chosen  in  order  to  conceal  bettor  from  strange 
eyes  the  revelation  of  the  seer.  The  twelve  wings 
thus  represent  the  six  Caesars  (Caesar — Nero); 
the  eight  "  counter-feathers,"  the  usurping  empe- 
rors Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  and  Nerra;  and  the 
three  heads  the  three  Flavii.  This  hypothesis 
offers  many  striking  coincidences  with  the  text,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  form 
of  interpretation  given  by  Ezra  (xii.  14  regnabnnt 
.  .  .  dwdecim  reges  ...  t.  18  onto  reges),  and 
Volkmar's  hypothesis  that  the  twelve  and  eight 
were  marked  in  the  original  MS.  in  some  way  so 
as  to  suggest  the  notion  of  division,  is  extremely 
Improbable.  Van  der  Vlis  and  Lucke  in  his  later 
edition  regard  the  twelve  kings  as  only  generally 
symbolic  of  the  Roman  power;  and  while  they 
identify  the  three  heads  with  the  Triumvirs,  seek 
no  explanation  of  the  other  details.  All  is  evi- 
dently as  yet  vague  and  uncertain,  and  will  pro- 
bably remain  so  till  some  clearer  light  can  be 
thrown  noon  Jewish  thought  and  history  during 
the  critical  period  100  B.c-100  A.c. 

7.  But  while  the  date  of  the  book  must  be  left 
undetermined,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
a  genuine  product  of  Jewish  thought.  Weisse 
(Evangelienfrage,  222)  alone  dissents  on  this  point 
from  the  unanimous  judgment  of  recent  scholars 
(Hilgenfeld,  190,  &c);  and  the  contrast  between 
the  tone  and  style  of  the  Christian  interpolations 
and  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  prove  the  fact.    The  Apocalypse  was  probably 

»  written  in  Egypt ;  the  opening  and  closing  chapters 
certainly  were. 

8.  In  tone  and  character  the  Apocalypse  of  Ezra 
offers  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  Enoch  [The 
Book  or  Enoch].  Triumphant  anticipations  are 
overshadowed  by  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  destiny 
of  the  world.  The  idea  of  victory  is  lost  in  that  of 
revenge.  Future  blessedness  is  reserved  only  for 
"a  very  few"  (vii.  70,  >iii.  1,  3,  52-55),  vii. 
1-13).    The  great  question  is  "  not  how  the 


ungodly  shall  be  punished,  but  how  the  righteous 
shall  be  saved,  for  whom  the  world  is  created'' 
(ix.  13).  The  "woes  of  Messiah "  are  described 
with  a  terrible  minuteness  which  approaches  the 
despairing  traditions  of  the  Talmud  (v.,  xiv.  10  ff., 
ix.  3  ff.) ;  and  after  a  reign  of  400  years  (vii. 
28-35;  the  clause  is  wanting  in  Aeth.  v.  29) 
"  Christ,"  it  is  said,  "  My  Son,  shall  die  (Arab. 
omits),  and  all  men  that  have  breath;  and  the 
world  shall  be  turned  into  the  old  silence  seven 
days,  like  as  in  the  first  beginning,  and  no  man 
shall  remain"  (vii.  29).  Then  shall  follow  the 
resurrection  and  the  judgment,  "  the  end  of  this 
time  and  the  beginning  of  immortality  "  (vii.  43). 
In  other  points  the  doctrine  of  the  book  offers 
curious  approximations  to  that  of  St.  Paul,  as  the  i 
imagery  does  to  that  of  the  Apocalypse  («.  g.  2 
Esdr.  xiii.  43  ff.;  v.  4).  The  relation  of  "the 
first  Adam  "  to  his  sinful  posterity,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Law  (Hi.  20  ff.,  vii.  48,  ix.  36) ;  the 
transitoriness  of  the  world  (iv.  26);  the  eternal 
counsels  of  God  (vi.  fT.);  His  Providence  (vii.  11) 
and  long-suffering  (vii.  64) ;  His  sanctification  of 
HU  people  "  from  the  beginning  "  (ix.  8)  and  their 
peculiar  and  lasting  privileges  (vi.  59)  are  plainly 
stated ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  efficacy  of  good  f 
works  (viii.  33)  in  conjunction  with  faith  (ix.  7)  is 
no  less  clearly  affirmed. 

9.  One  tradition  which  the  book  contains  ob- 
tained a  wide  reception  in  early  times,  and  served 
as  a  pendant  to  the  legend  of'  the  origin  of  the 
LXX.  Ezra,  it  is  said,  in  answer  to  his  prayer 
that  he  might  be  inspired  to  write  again  all  the 
Law  which  was  burnt,  received  a  command  to  take 
with  him  tablets  and  five  men,  and  retire  for  forty 
days.  In  this  retirement  a  cup  was  given  him  to 
drink,  and  forthwith  his  understanding  was  quick- 
ened and  his  memory  strengthened ;  and  for  forty 
days  and  forty  nights  he  dictated  to  his  scribes, 
who  wrote  ninety-four  books  (Latin,  204),  of 
which  twenty-four  were  delivered  to  the  people  in 
place  of  the  books  which  were  lost  (xiv.  20-48).  » 
This  strange  story  was  repeated  in  various  forms 
by  Irenaeus  (adv.  Baer.  iii.  21,  2),  Tertnllian  (De 
cult.  foem.  i.  3,  omne  instrumentum  Judaicae 
literaturae  per  Esdram  constat  restauratum),  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  (Strom,  i.  22,  p.  410,  P.  cf. 
p.  392),  Jerome  (adv.  Belv.  7,  cf.  Pseudo-Augus- 
tine, de  Mirab.S.  Scr.  il.  32),  and  many  others ; 
and  probably  owed  its  origin  to  the  tradition  which 
regarded  Ezra  as  the  representative  of  the  men  of 

"  the  Great  Synagogue,"  to  whom  the  final  revision 
of  the  canonical  books  was  universally  assigned  in 
early  times.  [Canon.] 

10.  Though  the  book  was  assigned  to  the  "  pro- 
phet "  Ezra  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  iii. 
16,  p.  556  P.)  and  quoted  with  respect  by  Irenaeus 
(/.  c),  Tertullian  (?  f.  c.  Cf.  adv.  Marc.  iv.  16), 
and  Ambrose  (Ep.  xxxiv.  2 ;  de  bono  Mortis,  10  ff.), 
it  did  not  maintain  its  ecclesiastical  position  in  the 
Church.  Jerome  speaks  of  it  with  contempt,  and 
it  is  rarely  found  in  MSS.  of  the  Latin  Bible. 
Archbishop  Lawrence  examined  180  MSS.  and  the 
book  was  contained  only  in  thirteen,  and  in  these 
it  was  arranged  very  differently.  It  is  found, 
however,  in  the  printed  copies  of  the  Vulgate  older 
than  the  Council  of  Trent,  by  which  it  was  ex-  j 
eluded  from  the  Canon ;  and  quotations  from  it 
still  occur  in  the  Roman  services  (Basnage,  ap. 
Fabr.  Cod.  Pseud,  ii.  191).  On  the  other  hand, 
though  this  book  is  included  among  those  which 
are  "read  for  examples  of  life"  by  the  English 
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Chuich,  no  use  of  it  is  there  made  in  public  wor- 
ship. Luther  and  the  Reformed  Church  rejected 
the  book  entirely ;  but  it  was  held  in  high  estimation 
by  numerous  mystics  (Fabric.  /.  c.  178  ft.)  for 
whom  its  contents  naturally  had  great  attractions. 

1 1 .  The  chief  literature  of  the  subject  has  been 
noticed  in  the  course  of  the  article.  Lficke  has, 
perhnps,  given  the  best  general  account  of  the  book ; 
but  the  essay  of  Van  der  Vlis  is  the  most  important 
contribution  to  the  study  of  the  text,  of  which  a 
critical  edition  is  still  needed,  though  the  Latin  ma- 
terials for  its  construction  are  abundant.  [B.  F.  W.] 

ESTSBON,  they  of  (roll  'Eo-c/Wi'ras,  Alex. 
rovi  'E<r«jW;  Hesebon),  Jud.  v.  lo.  [Heshbon.] 

ES'EBRIAS  ('Eo-ff>f/3fai ;  Stdcbias),  1  Esd. 
viii.  54.  [Sherebiah.] 

E'SEK  (pfc»J7  j  'Ktwla ;  Calumnia),  a  well 
containing  a  spring  of  water ;  which  the 
herdsmen  of  Isaac  dug  in  the  valley  of  Genu-,  and 
which  received  its  name  of  Esek,  or  "  strife,"  be- 
cause the  herdmen  of  Genu-  "  strove"  (1pBT?ni1) 
with  him  for  the  possession  of  it*  (Gen.  xxvi.  20). 

ESH'-BAAIi  (^PSK'K  =  "  Baal's  man ;"  'A<ro- 
Pi\,  Alex.  'U&4\ ;  ~  Eshaal),  the  fourth  son  of 
Saul,  according  to  the  genealogy  of  1  Chr.  viii.  33 
and  ix.  39.  He  is  doubtless  the  same  person  as 
Ish-bosheth,  since  it  was  the  practice  to  change 
the  obnoxious  name  of  Baal  into  Bosheth  or  Besheth, 
as  in  the  case  of  Jerub-besheth  for  Jcrub-banl,  and 
(in  this  very  genealogy)  of  Merib-baal  for  Mephi- 
bosheth:  compare  also  Hos.  ix.  10,  where  Bosheth 
(A.  V.  "  shame")  appears  to  be  used  as  a  synonym 
for  Baal.  If  Esh-baal  is  not  identical  with  Ish- 
bosheth,  the  latter  has  been  omitted  entirely  from 
these  lists  of  Saul's  descendants,  which,  considering 
his  position,  is  not  likely.  Which  of  the  two  names 
is  the  earlier  it  is  not  possible  to  decide.  [G.] 

ESITBAN  (J3B>K ;  'Ao-fJdV,  'K<rt$&v,  Alex. 
Zat&iv ;  Eseban\  a  Horite ;  one  of  the  four  sons 
of  Dishan  (so  the  Hebrew  in  Gen. ;  but  A.  V.  has 
Dishon),  the  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (  Gen.  xxxvi.  26 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  41).  No  trace  of  the  name  appears  to 
have  been  discovered  among  the  modern  tribes  of 
Idumaea. 

ESH'COL  (feefc  j  'E«x«5x. ;  Josephus  'E<r- 
X»Xip;  Eschot),  brother  of  Mam  re  the  Amoritc, 
and  of  Aner ;  and  one  of  Abraham's  companions  in 
his  pursuit  of  the  (bur  kings  who  had  carried  oil' 
Lot  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  24).  According  to  Josephus 
(Ant.  I.  10,  §2)  he  was  the  foremost  of  the  three 
brothers,  but  the  Bible  narrative  leaves  this  quite 
uncertain  (comp.  13  with  24).  Their  residence 
was  at  Hebron  (xiii.  18),  and  possibly  the  name  of 
Eshcol  remained  attached  to  one  of  the  fruitful 
valleys  in  that  district  till  the  arrival  of  the  Ismel- 
,  ites,  who  then  interpreted  the  appellation  as  signifi- 
cant of  the  gigantic  "  cluster  "  (in  Hebr.  Eshcol) 
which  they  obtained  there. 

ESH'COL,  THE  VALLEX,  OB  THE 
BROOK,  OF  (foB^rO,  or  b'sm ;  <p4payt 
florpuoi ;  Neheletcol,  id  est  torrens  biatri),  n  uxirft/ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron,  explored  by  the  spies 
who  were  sent  by  Moses  from  Kadesh-barnea.  From 


the  terms  of  two  of  the  notices  of  this  transaction 
(Num.  xxxiii.  9  ;  Deut.  i.  24)  it  might  be  gathered 
that  Eshcol  was  the  furthest  point  to  which  the  spies 
penetrated.  But  this  would  be  to  contradict  the 
express  statement  of  Num.  xiii.  21 ,  that  they  went 
as  far  as  Rehob.  From  this  fruitful  valley  they 
brought  back  a  huge  cluster  of  grapes,  an  incident 
which,  according  to  the  narrative,  obtained  for  the 
place  its  appellation  of  the  "  valley  of  the  cluster  " 
(Num.  xiii.  23,  24).  It  is  true  that  in  Hebrew 
Eshcol  signifies  a  cluster  or  bunch,  but  the  name 
had  existed  in  this  neighbourhood  centuries  before, 
when  Abraham  lived  there  with  the  chiefs  Aner, 
Eshcol,  and  Mamre,  not  Hebrews  but  Amorites ;  and 
this  was  possibly  the  Hebrew  way  of  appropriating 
the  ancient  name  derived  from  that  hero  into  the 
language  of  the  conquerors,  consistently  with  the  pa 
ronomastic  turns  so  much  in  favour  at  that  time,  and 
with  a  practice  of  which  traces  appear  elsewhere. 

In  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  the  ipdpayi 
jSoTevot  is  placed,  with  some  hesitation,  at  Gophna, 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  NeapoLU 
road.  By  Jerome  it  is  given  as  north  of  Hebron, 
on  the  road  to  Bethsur  (Epitaph.  Paviae).  The 
Jewish  traveller  Ha-Parchi  speaks  of  it  as  north  of 
the  mountain  on  which  the  (ancient)  city  of  Hebron 
stood  (Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Asher,  ii.  437) ;  and 
here  the  name  has  been  lately  observed  still  attached 
to  a  spring  of  remarkably  fine  water  called  'Ai*- 
Esh&ali,  in  a  valley  which  crosses  the  rale  of 
Hebron  N.E.  and  S.W.,  and  about  two  miles)  north 
of  the  town  (Van  de  Velde,  ii.  64).  It  is  right  to 
say  that  this  interesting  intelligence  has  not  been 
yet  confirmed  by  other  observers.  [G.] 

ESH'EAN  (tjnpt*;  Sopd,  Alex.  'Eai,; 
Esaan),  one  of  the  cities  of  Jndah,  in  the  moun- 
tainous district,  and  in  the  same  group  with  Hebron 
(Josh.  xv.  52).  The  name  does  not  occur  again, 
nor  has  it  been  met  with  in  modern  times.  [G.] 

E'SHEK  (PCV ;  'A<Hi\,  Alex.  '£«*<*;  £ste), 
a  Benjamite,  one  of  the  late  descendants  of  Saul; 
the  founder  of  a  large  and  noted  family  of  archers, 
lit.  "  treaders  of  the  bow"  (1  Chr.  riii.  39).  The 
name  is  omitted  in  the  parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  ix. 

ESHKAL'ONITES,  THE  (accurately  "  the 
Eshklonite,"  'ii^pB'ttn,  in  the  singular  number ; 
rf>  'AffKaKtn>lr>i ;  Ascalonilas),  Josh.  xiii.  3. 
[Ashkeloh.] 

ESH'TAOL  (^KBew  and  folWK  ;  'Ao-- 
raaK,  'Atrd,  'EcrtWA :  Esthaot,  Asihaol),  a  town 
in  the  low  country — the  Shefelah — of  Judah.  It 
is  the  first  of  the  first  group  of  cities  in  that  district 
(Josh.  xv.  33)  enumerated  with  Zoreah  (Heh. 
Zareah),  in  company  with  which  it  is  commonly 
mentioned.  Zorah  and  Esbtaol  were  two  of  the 
towns  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  out  of  Jndah 
(Josh.  xix.  41).  Between  them,  and  behind  Kirjith- 
jearim,  was  situated  Mahaneh-Dan,  the  camp  or 
stronghold  which  formed  the  head-quarters  of  that 
little  community  during  their  constant  encounters 
with  the  Philistines.  Here,  among  the  oM  warriors 
of  the  tribe,  Samson  spent  his  boyhood,  and  expe- 
rienced the  first  impulses  of  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah ; 
and  hither  after  his  last  exploit  his  body  was  brought, 
up  the  long  slopes  of  the  western  hills,  to  its  last  rest 


*  The  word  rendered  "strive"  (3<"l)  In  the  former  be  translated  by  a  different  English  word.  Both 
part  of  ver.  20,  and  in  21  and  22  is  not  the  same  as  Points,  though  small,  are  anything  but  unimportant 
that  from  which  Etek  derived  its  name,  and  should  in  connexion  with  these  ancient  and  peculiar  records. 
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to  the  bnrjring-place  of  Manoah  his  father  (Judg. 
xffi.  25,  xvi.  81,  xvHi.  2,  8,  1 1,  12).  [Dan.]  In 
the  genealogical  records  of  1  Chron.  the  relationship 
between  Eshtaol,  Zareah,  and  Kujath-jearim  is  still 
maintained.  [Eshtacijtes.1 

In  the  Onomastiaon  of  Lusebius  and  Jerome 
Eshtaol  is  twice  mentioned — (1)  as  Astaol  of  Judah, 
described  as  then  existing  between  Azotus  and 
Ascalon  under  the  name  of  Artho ;  (2)  as  Esthaul 
of  Dan,  ten  miles  N.  of  Eleutheropolis.  The  latter 
position  is  hardly  more  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
dications of  the  bible.  In  more  modern  times  the 
name  has  vanished.  Zorah  has  been  recognized  as 
8urah  (Rob.  ii.  14, 16,224,  iii.  153),  but  the  iden- 
tification of  Eshtaol  has  yet  to  be  made.  Schwarz 
(102)  mentions  a  village  named  Stual,  west  of 
Zorah,  but,  apart  from  the  fact  that  this  is  corro- 
borated by  no  other  traveller  and  by  no  map,  the 
situation  is  too  lax  west  to  be  "  behind  Kirjath- 
jearim  "  if  Kuryet  eUenab  be  Kirjath-jearim.  The 
village  marked  on  the  maps  of  Robinson  and  Van  de 
Velde,  Yesh&a,  and  alluded  to  by  the  former  (iii. 
155),  is  nearer  the  requisite  position ;  bnt  the  resem- 
blance between  the  two  names  is  too  faint  to  admit 
of  identification.  [6  J 

ESH  TAULITES,  THE  (^JREfen,  accnr. 
"  the  Eshtaulite,"  in  sing,  number  j  viol  'Efffladji, 
Alex,  o!  'Eo-0aa>AoJoi ;  Esthaoiitae),  with  the  Za- 
reathites,  were  among  the  families  of  Kirjath-jearim 
(1  Chr.  ii.  53).  [Eshtaol.] 

ESHTEM  OA,  and  in  shorter  form,  without 
the  final  guttural,  ESHTEMOH'  QfyDF&K  and 
nbHB'N ;  the  latter  occurs  in  Josh.  xv.  only : 
'Zo-e'afii  ;  Alex.  *ltritp& ;  corruptly  "El  koI  Wiy; 
nal  tV  Ttpa,  'EcrOie ;  Istemo,  Estemo),  a  town 
of  Judah,  in  the  mountains;  one  of  the  group 
containing  Debir  (Josh.  xv.  50).  With  its 
"suburbs"  Eshtemoa  was  allotted  to  the  priests 
(xxi.  14;  1  Chr.  vi.  57).  It  was  one  of  the 
places  frequented  by  David  and  his  followers  during 
the  long  period  of  their  wanderings;  and  to  his 
friends  there  he  sent  presents  of  the  spoil  of  the 
Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xxx.  28,  corap.  31).  The 
place  was  known  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  (praegrandis  new),  though  their  descrip- 
tion of  its  locality  is  too  vague  to  enable  us  to 
determine  it  (Onom.  Esthemo).  But  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Robinson 
at  Semi  a,  a  village  seven  miles  south  of  Hebron, 
on  the  great  road  from  el-ifilh,  containing  con- 
siderable ancient  remains,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  other  villages  still  bearing  the  names  of  its  com- 
panions in  the  list  of  Josh.  xv. ;  Anab,  Socoh, 
Jattir,  &c.  (See  Robinson,  i.  494,  ii.  204,  5 ; 
Schwarz,  105.) 

In  the  lists — half  genealogical,  half  topographical 
— of  the  descendants  of  Judah  in  1  Chron.  Esh- 
temoa occurs  as  derived  from  Ishbah,  "the  father 
of  Eshtemoa"  (1  Chr.  iv.  17);  Gedor,  Socoh,  and 
Zanoah,  all  towns  in  the  same  locality  being  named 
in  the  following  verse.  Eshtemoa  appears  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  descendants  of  the  Egyptian 
wife  of  a  certain  Mered,  the  three  other  towns  by 
those  of  his  Jewish  wife.  See  the  explanations  of 
Bertheau  (Chronik,  adloc.).  In  verse  19  the  name 
appears  to  belong  to  an  actual  person,  "  Eshtemoa 
the  Maachathite?'  [G.] 

ESH'TON  (flflfK ;  *Ao-<roW» ;  Esthon),  a 
name  which  occurs  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah 
f  I  Chr.  iv.  11,  12).    Mehir  was  "  the  lather-  of 


Eshton,"  and  amongst  the  names  of  his  four  children 
are  two— Beth-rapha  and  Ir-oahash — which  have 
the  appearance  of  being  names,  not  of  persons,  but 
of  places.  [G.J 

ES'LI  (Rec.  T.  'E<r\i,  B  'Eo-\«i,  probably= 
irPpXtjt,  Azaliah  ;  Esli,  Cod.  Amiat.  ffesli),  son 
of  Kagge  or  Naggai,  and  father  of  Naum,  in  the 
genealogy  of  Chiist  (Luke  iii.  25).  See  Hervey, 
Genealogies,  &c.,  136, 

ESCKRA  (AJ<ro>pd;  Vulg.  omits  :  the  Pescbito 
Syriac  reads  Bethchorn),  a  place  fortified  by  the 
Jews  on  the  approach  of  the  Assyrian  army  under 
Holofemes  (Jud.  iv.  4).  The  name  may  be  the 
representative  of  the  Hebrew  word  Hazor,  or  Zorah 
(Simonis,  Onom.  N.  T.  19),  but  no  identification 
has  yet  been  arrived  at.  The  Syriac  reading  sug- 
gests Beth-horon,  which  is  not  impossible. 

ES'BIL  ('Eo-pi'A,  Alex.  *E(>fX;  Vulg.  omits), 
1  Esd.  ix.  34.    [Azareel,  or  SHARAI  ] 

ES'BOM  (Rec.  T.  'Eo-pefc ;  in  Luke,  Lachm. 
with  B,  'E<rp<iy;  Esrom),  Matt.  i.  3 ;  Luke  iii.  33. 
[Hezeos.] 

ESSEUES.  1.  In  describing  the  different 
sects  which  existed  among  the  Jews  in  his  own 
time,  Josephus  dwells  at  great  length  and  with 
especial  emphasis  on  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
Estenes,  who  appeal'  in  his  description  to  combine 
the  ascetic  virtues  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Stoics 
with  a  spiritual  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Law. 
An  analogous  sect,  marked,  however,  by  charac- 
teristic differences,  appears  in  the  Egyptian  Thera- 
peutae,  and  from  the  detailed  notices  of  Josephus 
(B.  J.u.6;  Ant.  xiii.  5,  §9,  xv.  10,  §4  £,  xviii.  1, 
§2  ff.)  and  Philo  (Quod  omn.  prob.  liber,  §12  ff. 
Fragm.  ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  De  vita  contem- 
plativa),  and  the  casual  remarks  of  Pliny  (ff.  If.  v. 
17),  later  writers  have  frequently  discussed  the 
relation  which  these  Jewish  mystics  occupied  to- 
wards the  popular  religion  of  the  time,  and  more 
particularly  towards  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
For  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  the  existence 
of  such  sects  appears  to  be  unrecognised  both  m  the 
Apostolic  writings  and  in  early  Hebrew  literature. 

2.  The  name  Essene  ('Eao-yvoi,  Joseph  juent, 
Pun.)  or  Essaean  CEffffatot  Philo ;  Jos.  B.J.i. 
3,  5,  &c.)  is  itself  full  of  difficulty.  Various  de- 
rivations have  been  proposed  for  it,  and  all  are 
more  or  less  open  to  objection.  Some  have  con- 
nected it  with  TDn  CAo-i8o«)»)  "puritan,"  or 
pjflJX,  "  the  retiring,''  or  }tH,  "  the  tenant  (of 
God);"  others,  again,  find  the  root  in  KDM"(o 
heal"  (Baur),  or  KDH «'  to  bathe"  (Griitz).  Philo, 
according  to  his  fashion,  saw  in  the  word  a  possible 
connexion  with  the  Greek  tmot,  holy  (Q«od  omm. 
prob.  lib.  §12) ;  and  Epiphanius  interpreted  the 
collateral  form  'Otraiivol  as  meaning  "  the  stout 
race"  (ori/topbr  yimi,  ffaer.  xix.  i.  e.  I'DII).  It 
seems  more  likely  that  Essene  represents  J'tn, 
"seen"  (so  Suidas  =  StaoirriKol,  Hilgenfdd)  or 
]Wn,  »<A«  >iW,  the  mysterious"  (Jost). 
Josephus  represents  JBTI  (LXX.  XoytToy),  "the 
High  Priest's  breastplate,"  by  'Zatrirrtt,  interpreting 
the  word  as  equivalent  to  \Aytov  "u>racle'  (Ant. 
iii.  7,  §5).  Comp.  Jost,  desch.  d.  Judenth.  i.  207 
n. ;  Hilgenfeld,  Jud.  Apok.  277  f.;  Ewald,  Gesch. 
Isr.  iv.  420  n. 

2.  The  obscurity  of  the  Essenes  as  a  distinct 
body  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  represented 
originally  a  tendency  rather  than  an  organisation. 
The  communities  which  were  formed  out  of  them 
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were  a  result  of  their  practice,  and  not  a  neces- 
sary part  of  it.  As  a  sect  they  were  distinguished 
by  an  aspfration  after  ideal  purity  rattier  than  by 
any  special  code  of  doctrines;  and  like  the  Cha- 
stdim  of  earlier  times  [Assideans],  they  were 
confounded  in  the  popular  estimation  with  the 
great  body  of  the  zealous  observers  of  the  Law 
(Pharisees).  The  growth  of  Essenism  was  a 
natural  result  of  the  religious  feeling  which  was 
called  out  by  the  circumstances  of  the  Greek  do- 
minion; and  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  process  by 
which  it  was  matured.  From  the  Maccabaean  age 
there  was  a  continuous  effort  among  the  stricter 
T  Jews  to  attain  an  absolute  standard  of  holiness. 
Each  class  of  devotees  was  looked  upon  as  prac- 
tically impure  by  their  successors,  who  carried  the 
laws  of  purity  still  further ;  and  the  Essenes  stand 
at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  mystic  asceticism  which 
was  thus  gradually  reduced  to  shape.  The  asso- 
ciations of  the  "Scribes  and  Pharisees"  (D'-Qn 
*'  the  companion*,  the  wise")  gave  place  to  others 
bound  by  a  more  rigid  rule ;  and  the  rule  of  the 
Essenes  was  made  gradually  stricter.  Judas,  the 
earliest  Essene  who  is  mentioned  (c.  110  B.C.), 
appears  living  in  ordinary  society  (Jos.  B.  J.  i.  3, 
§5).  Menahem,  according  to  tradition  a  colleague 
of  Etillel,  was  a  friend  of  Herod,  and  brought  upon 
his  sect  the  favour  of  the  king  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  10, 
§5).  But  by  a  natural  impulse  the  Essenes  with- 
drew from  the  dangers  and  distractions  of  business. 
From  the  cities  they  retired  to  the  wilderness  to 
realize  the  conceptions  of  religion  which  they  formed, 
but  still  they  remained  on  the  whole  true  to  their 
ancient  faith.  To  the  Pharisees  they  stood  nearly 
in  the  same  relation  as  that  in  which  the  Pharisees 
themselves  stood  with  regard  to  the  mass  of  the 
people.  The  differences  lay  mainly  in  rigour  of 
practice,  and  not  in  articles  of  belief. 

3.  The  traces  of  the  existence  of  Essenes  in  com- 
mon society  are  not  wanting  nor  confined  to  indivi- 
dual cases.  Not  only  was  a  gate  at  Jerusalem  named 

T  from  them  (Jos.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §2,  'iaanvur 
but  a  later  tradition  mentions  the  existence  of  a  con- 
gregation there  which  devoted  "  one  third  of  the 
day  to  study,  one  third  to  prayer,  and  one  third 
to  labour"  (Frankel,  Zeitschrift,  1846,  p.  458). 
Those,  again,  whom  Josephus  speaks  of  as  allowing 
marriage  may  be  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
such  bodies  as  had  not  yet  withdrawn  from  inter- 
course with  their  fellow-men.  But  the  practice 
of  the  extreme  section  was  afterwards  regarded  as 
characteristic  of  the  whole  class,  and  the  isolated 
communities  of  Essenes  furnished  the  type  which 
is  preserved  in  the  popular  descriptions.  These 
were  regulated  by  strict  rules,  analogous  to  those 

*  of  the  monastic  institutions  of  a  later  date.  The 
candidate  for  admission  first  passed  through  a 
year's  noviciate,  in  which  he  received,  as  symbolic 
gifts,  an  axe,  an  apron,  and  a  white  robe,  and  gave 
proof  of  bis  temperance  by  observing  the  ascetic 
rules  of  the  order  (rs)r  mr^y  Siaurap).  At  the 
close  of  this  probation,  his  character  (to  JJflos)  was 
submitted  to  a  fresh  trial  of  two  years,  and  mean- 
while he  shared  in  the  lustra!  rites  of  the  initiated, 
but  not  in  their  meals.  The  full  membership  was 
imparted  at  the  end  of  this  second  period  when  the 
novice  bound  himself  "  by  awful  oaths " — though 
oaths  were  absolutely  forbidden  at  all  other  times 
— to  observe  piety,  justice,  obedience,  honesty,  and 
secresy, "  preserving  alike  the  books  of  their  sect,  and 
the  names  of  theangtle"  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §7). 

4.  The  order  itself  was  regulated  bv  an  internal 


jurisdiction.  Excommunication  was  equivalent  to 
a  slow  death,  since  an  Essene  could  not  take  food 
prepared  by  strangers  for  fear  of  pollution.  All 
things  were  held  in  common,  without  distinction  of 
property  or  house ;  and  special  provision  was  made 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Self-denial,  temperance, 
and  labour— especially  agriculture— were  the  marks 
of  the  outward  life  of  the  Essenes;  purity  and 
divine  communion  the  objects  of  their  aspiration. 
Slavery,  war,  and  commerce  were  alike  forbidden 
(Philo,  Quod  em.  prob.  I.  §12.  p.  877  M.);  and, 
according  to  Philo,  their  conduct  generally  was 
directed  by  three  rules,  "  the  love  of  God,  the  lore 
of  virtue,  and  the  ktve  of  man"  (Philo,  /.  c). 

5.  In  doctrine,  as  has  been  seen  already,  they 
did  not  differ  essentially  from  strict  Pharisees. 
Moses  was  honoured  by  them  next  to  God  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  ii.  8,  9).  They  observed  the  Sabbath  with 
singular  strictness ;  and  though  they  were  unable 
to  oner  sacrifices  at  Jerusalem,  probably  from 
regard  to  purity  ( Stcupop&rnri  hyrttuv),  they  sent 
gifts  thither  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  2,5):  at  the  same 
time,  like  most  ascetics,  they  turned  their  attention 
specially  to  the  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  -world, 
and  looked  upon  the  body  as  a  mere  prison  of  the 
soul.  They  studied  and  practised  with  signal 
success,  according  to  Josephus,  the  art  of  prophecy 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8;  of.  Ant.  xv.  10,  §5;  B.  J. 
i.  3,  §5)  ;  and  familiar  intercourse  with  nature 
gave  them  an  unusual  knowledge  of  physical 
truths.  They  asserted  with  peculiar  boldness  the 
absolute  power  and  foreknowledge  of  God  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  5,  §9,  xviii.  1,  §5) ;  and  disparaged  the 
various  forms  of  mental  philosophy  as  useless  or 
beyond  the  range  of  man  (Philo,  /.  c.  p.  877). 

6.  The  number  of  the  Essenes  is  roughly  esti- 
mated by  Philo  at  4000  (Philo,  /.  c),  and  Jose- 
phus says  that  there  were  "  more  than  4000  "  who 
observed  their  rule  {Ant.  xviii.  2,  §5).  Their  best- 
known  settlements  were  on  the  N.W.  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (Philo;  Plin.  11.  cc.),  but  others  lived  in 
scattered  communities  throughout  Palestine,  and 
perhaps  also  in  cities  (Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §4.  Cf. 
[Hippol.]  Phiios.  ix.  20). 

7.  In  the  Talmudic  writings  there  is,  as  has 
been  already  said,  no  direct  mention  of  the  Essenes, 
but  their  existence  is  recognised  by  the  notice  of 
peculiar  points  of  practice  and  teaching.  Under 
the  titles  of  "  the  pious,"  "  the  weakly "  (i.  e.  with 
study),  "the  retiring,"  their  maxims  are  quoted 
with  respect,  and  many  of  the  traits  preserved 
in  Josephus  find  parallels  in  the  notices  of  the 
Talmud  (Z.  Frankel,  Zeitschrift,  Dec.  1846,  pp. 
451  ff.  Monatsschrift,  1853,  pp.  37  ff.).  The 
four  stages  of  purity  which  are  distinguished  by 
the  doctors  (Chagiga,  18  a,  ap.  Frankel,  /.  c.  451) 
correspond  in  a  singular  manner  with  the  four 
classes  into  which  the  Essenes  are  said  to  have 
been  divided  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §10) ;  and  the 
periods  of  probation  observed  in  the  two  cases  offer 
similar  coincidences. 

8.  But  the  best  among  the  Jews  felt  the  peril  of 
Essenism  as  a  system,  and  combined  to  discourage 
it.  They  shrank  with  an  instinctive  dread  from 
the  danger  of  connecting  asceticism  with  spiritual 
power,  and  cherished  the  great  truth  which  lay  in 
the  saying  "Doctrine  is  not  in  heaven."  Hie 
miraculous  energy  which  was  attributed  to  mystics 
was  regarded  by  them  rather  as  a  source  of  sus- 
picion than  of  respect;  and  theosophic  speculations 
were  condemned  with  emphatic  distinctness  (Frankel, 
Monatsschrift,  1853,  pp.  62  ff.,  68,  71). 
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9.  The  character  of  Essenism  limited  its  spread. 
Oat  of  Palestine,  Levitical  parity  was  impossible, 
for  the  verr  land  was  impure ;  and  thus  there  is 

f  no  trace  of  the  sect  in  Babylonia.  The  case  was 
different  in  Egypt,  where  Judaism  assumed  a  new 
shape  from  its  intimate  connexion  with  Greece. 
Here  the  original  form  in  which  it  was  moulded 
was  represented  not  by  direct  copies,  but  by  ana- 
logous forms ;  and  the  tendency  which  gave  birth 
to  the  Essenes  found  a  fresh  development  in  the 

-  pure  speculation  of  the  Therapeutae.  These  Alex- 
andrine mystics  abjured  the  practical  labours  which 
rightly  belonged  to  the  Essence,  and  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  study  of  the  inner  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  impossibility  of  fulfilling  the  law 
naturally  led  them  to  substitute  a  spiritual  for  a 
literal  interpretation;  and  it  was  their  object  to 
ascertain  its  meaning  by  intense  labour,  and  then 
to  satisfy  its  requirements  by  absolute  devotion. 
The  "  whole  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  was 
spent  in  mental  discipline."  Bodily  wants  were 
often  forgotten  in  the  absorbing  pursuit  of  wisdom, 
and  "  meat  and  drink"  were  at  all  times  held  to  be 
unworthy  of  the  light  (Philo,  De  nit.  contempt.  §4). 

10.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  Esscnism  in 
its  extreme  form  could  exercise  very  little  influence 
on  Christianity.  In  all  its  practical  bearings  it 
was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  Apostolic  teach- 

'  ing.  The  dangers  which  it  involved  were  for 
more  clear  to  the  eye  of  the  Christian  than  they 
were  to  the  Jewish  doctors.  The  only  real  simi- 
larity between  Easenism  and  Christianity  lay  in 
the  common  element  of  true  Judaism  ;  and  there 
is  little  excuse  for  modern  writers  who  follow  the 
error  of  Eusebius,  and  confound  the  society  of  the 

*  Therapeutae  with  Christian  brotherhoods.  Nation- 
ally, however,  the  Essenes  occupy  the  same  position 
as  that  to  which  John  the  Baptist  was  personally 
called.  They  mark  the  close  of  the  old,  the 
longing  for  the  new,  but  in  this  can  without  the 
promise.  In  place  of  the  message  of  the  coming 
"kingdom"  they  could  proclaim  only  individual 
purify  and  isolation.  At  a  later  time  traces  of 
Esseniam  appear  in  the  Clementines,  and  the 
strange  account  which  Epipbanius  gives  of  the 

i  OMaii('0<r<rr)rol)  appears  to  pointto  some  combina- 
tion of  Essene  and  pseudo-Christian  doctrines  (Haer. 
xix.).  After  the  Jewish  war  the  Essenes  disappear 
from  history.  The  character  of  Judaism  was  changed, 
and  ascetic  Pharisaism  became  almost  impossible. 

11.  The  original  sources  for  the  history  of  the 
Essenes  have  been  already  noticed.  Of  modem 
essays,  the  most  original  and  Important  ore  those 
of  Frankel  in  bis  Zeitschrift,  1846,  pp.  441-461, 
and  Afonatsschrift,  1853,  30  ff.,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  wider  view  of  Jost,  Qeteh.  d. 
Judenth.  i.  207  if.  The  account  of  Hilgenfeld 
(Jud,  Apokalyptit.  245  if.)  is  interesting  and  inge- 
nious, but  essentially  one-sided  and  subservient  to 
the  writer's  theory  (cf.  Volkmar,  Das  vierte  B. 
Ezra,  60).  Gfrorer  (PA*),  ii.  299  ff.),  Dahne 
(Jud.-Alex.  Selig.-Philot.  i.  467  ff.),  and  Ewald 
(GescA.  d.  Vulk.  I>r.  iv.  420  ff.),  all  contribute 
important  sketches  from  their  respective  points  of 
view.  The  earlier  literature,  as  for  as  it  is  of  any 
value,  is  embodied  in  these  works.      [B.  F.  W.] 

ES  THER  (inpK,  the  planet  Venia ;  'Eff^p), 
the  Persian  name  of  Hadassaii,  daughter  of  Abi- 
hail  the  son  of  Shimei,  the  son  of  Kish,  n  Benjamite 
[Mordecai,  and  cousin  of  Mordecai].  The  ex- 
planation of  her  old  name  Hndasaah,  by  the  addition 
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of  her  new  name,  by  which  she  was  better  known, 
with  the  foimula,  "WDK  K'R,  "  tlmt  is  Esther" 
(Est.  ii.  7),  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  usual  ad- 
dition of  the  modern  names  of  towns  to  explain  the 
use  of  the  old  obsolete  ones  (Gen.  xxxv.  19,  27; 
Josh.  xv.  10,  &c.).  Esther  was  a  beautiful  Jewish 
maiden,  whose  ancestor  Kish  had  been  among  the 
captives  led  away  from  Jerusalem  (part  of  which 
was  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin)  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
when  Jehoiachin  was  taken  captive.  She  was  an 
orphan  without  father  or  mother,  and  had  been 
brought  up  by  her  cousin  Mordecai,  who  had  an 
office  in  the  household  of  Ahasuerns  king  of  Persia, 
and  dwelt  at  "  Shoshan  the  palace."  When  Vashti 
was  dismissed  from  being  queen,  and  all  the  fairest 
virgins  of  the  kingdom  had  been  collected  at  Shu- 
shan  for  the  king  to  make  choice  of  n  successor  to 
her  from  among  them,  the  choice  fell  upon  Esther, 
and  she  was  crowned  queen  in  the  room  of  Vashti 
with  much  pomp  and  rejoicing.  The  king  was  not 
aware,  however,  of  her  race  and  parentage ;  and  so, 
with  the  careless  profusion  of  a  sensual  despot,  on 
the  representation  of  Haman  the  Agngite,  his  prime 
miuister,  that  the  Jews  scattered  through  his  em- 
pire were  a  pernicious  race,  he  gave  him  full  power 
and  authority  to  kill  them  all,  young  and  old, 
women  and  children,  and  take  possession  of  all  their 
property.  The  means  taken  by  Esther  to  avert 
this  great  calamity  from  her  people  and  her  kindred, 
at  the  risk  of  her  own  lite,  and  to  torn  upon 
Haman  the  destruction  he  had  plotted  against  the 
Jews,  and  the  success  of  her  scheme,  by  which  she 
changed  their  mourning,  fasting,  weeping,  and  wail- 
ing, into  light  and  gladness  and  joy  and  honour, 
and  became  tor  ever  especially  honoured  amongst 
her  countrymen,  are  fully  related  in  the  book  of 
Esther.  The  feast  of  Purim,  t.  e.  of  Lots,  was 
appointed  by  Esther  and  Mordecai  to  be  kept  on  the 
14th  and  15th  of  the  month  Adar  (February  and 
March)  in  commemoration  of  this  great  deliverance. 
[Purim.]  The  decree  of  Esther  to  this  effect  is  the 
last  thing  recorded  of  her  (v.  32).  The  continuous 
celebration  of  this  feast  by  the  Jews  to  the  present 
day  is  thought  to  be  a  strong  evidence  of  the  his- 
torical truth  of  the  book.    [ESTHER,  BOOK  OF.] 

The  questions  which  arise  in  attempting  to  give 
Esther  her  place  in  profane  history  are — 

I.  Who  is  Ahasuerus?  This  question  is  answered 
under  Ahasuerus,  and  the  reasons  there  given 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  Xerxes  the  son  7 
of  Darius  Hystaspis. 

II.  The  second  inquiry  is,  who  then  was  Esther? 
Artissona,  Atossa,  and  others  are  indeed  excluded 
by  the  above  decision ;  but  are  we  to  conclude  with 
Scaliger,  that  because  Ahasuerus  is  Xerxes,  there- 
fore Esther  is  Amestris?  Surely  not.  None  of  the 
historical  particulars  related  by  Herodotus  concern- 
ing Amestris  make  it  possible  to  identify  her  with 
Esther.  Amestris  was  the  daughter  of  Otanes 
(Onophas  in  Ctesias),  one  of  Xerxes'  generals,  and 
brother  to  his  father  Darius  (Herod,  vii.  61,  82). 
Esther's  father  and  mother  had  been  Jews.  Ames- 
tris was  wife  to  Xerxes  before  the  Greek  expedition 

j  (Herod,  vii.  61),  and  her  sons  accompanied  Xerxes 
to  Greece  (Herod,  vii.  39),  and  had  all  three  come 
to  man's  estate  at  the  death  of  Xerxes  in  the  20th 
|  year  of  his  reign.  Darius,  the  eldest,  had  married 
j  immediately  after  the  return  from  Greece.  Esther 
did  not  eater  the  king's  palace  till  his  7th  year, 
just  the  time  of  Darius's  marriage.  These  objections 
are  conclusive,  without  adding  the  difference  of  cha-* 
ractcr  of  the  two  queens.    The  truth  is  tlmt  hk- 
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tor?  U  wholly  silent  both  about  Vashti  and  Esther . 
Herodot'js  only  happens  to  mention  one  of  Xerxes' 
wivfs;  Scripture  only  mentions  two,  if  indeed 
either  of  them  were  wives  at  ail.  But  sinoe  we 
know  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Persian  kings 
before  Xerxes  to  have  several  wives,  besides  their 
concubines ;  that  Opus  had  several  (Herod,  iii.  3) ; 
that  Cambyaes  had  four  whose  names  are  men- 
tioned, and  others  besides  (iii.  31,  32,  68);  that 
Smerdis  had  several  (ib.  68,  69) ;  and  that  Darius 
had  six  wives,  whose  names  are  mentioned  (ib. 
passim),  it  is  most  improbable  that  Xerxes  should 
have  been  content  with  one  wife.  Another  strong 
objection  to  the  idea  of  Esther  being  his  one  legiti- 
mate wife,  and  perhaps  to  her  being  strictly  his 
wife  at  all,  is  th.it  the  Persian  kings  selected  their 
wines  not  from  the  harem,  but,  if  not  foreign  prin- 
cesses, from  the  noblest  Persian  families,  either 
their  own  nearest  relatives,  or  from  one  of  the  seven 
great  Persian  houses.  It  seems  therefore  natural 
to  conclude  that  Esther,  a  captive,  and  one  of  the 
harem,  was  not  of  the  highest  rank  of  wives,  but 
that  a  special  honour,  with  the  name  of  queen,  may 
have  been  given  to  her,  as  to  Vnshti  before  her,  as 
the  favourite  concubine  or  inferior  wife,  whose 
offspring,  however,  if  she  had  any,  would  not  have 
succeeded  to  the  Persian  throne.  This  view,  which 
seems  to  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  what  we 
know  of  the  manners  of  the  Persian  court,  removes 
all  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  history  of  Esther 
with  the  scanty  accounts  left  us  by  profane  authors 
of  the  reigu  of  Xerxes. 

It  only  remains  to  remark  on  the  character  of 
Esther  as  given  in  the  Bible.  She  appears  there  as 
a  woman  of  deep  piety,  faith,  courage,  patriotism, 
and  caution,  combined  with  resolution;  a  dutiful 
daughter  to  her  adoptive  father,  docile  and  obedient 
to  his  counsels,  and  anxious  to  share  the  king's 
favour  with  him  for  the  good  of  the  Jewish  people. 
That  she  was  a  virtuous  woman,  and,  as  far  as  her 
situation  made  it  possible,  a  good  wife  to  the  king, 
her  continued  influence  over  him  for  so  long  a  time 
warrants  us  to  infer.  And  there  must  have  been  a 
singular  grace  and  charm  in  her  aspect  and  manners, 
since  she  "  obtained  favour  in  the  sight  of  all  that 
looked  upon  her"  (ii.  15).  That  (he  was  raised 
up  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  to  avert 
the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  to  afford 
them  protection,  and  forward  their  wealth  and 
peace  in  their  captivity,  is  also  manifest  from  the 
.Scripture  account.  But  to  impute  to  her  the  senti- 
ments put  into  her  mouth  by  the  apocryphal  author 
of  ch.  xiv.,  or  to  accuse  her  of  cruelty  because  of 
the  death  of  Ham  an  and  his  sons,  and  the  second 
day's  slaughter  of  the  Jews'  enemies  at  Shushan, 
is  utterly  to  ignore  the  manners  and  .feelings  of  her 
age  and  nation,  and  to  judge  her  by  the  standard 
of  Christian  morality  in  our  own  age  and  country 
instead.  In  fact  the  simplicity  and  truth  to  nature 
of  the  Scriptural  narrative  afford  a  striking  con- 
trast, both  with  the  forced  and  florid  amplifications 
of  the  apocryphal  additions,  and  with  the  senti- 
ments of  some  later  commentators.  It  may  be 
convenient  to  add  that  the  3rd  year  of  Xerxes  was 
B.C.  488,  his  7th,  479,  and  his  12th,  474  (Clinton, 
F.  H.\  and  that  the  simultaneous  battles  of  Plataea 
and  Myoal*,  which  frightened  Xerxes  from  Sardis 
(Diod.  Sic  id.  §36)  to  Susa,  happened,  according  to 


•  It  is  not  intended  by  this  expression  to  imply 
tha*.  the  translators  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  into  Greek 
were  also  the  authors  of  the  apocryphal  additions. 
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Prideaux  and  Clinton,  in  September  of  his  7th  year. 
For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  identity  of  Esther,  and 
different  views  of  the  subject,  see  Prideaux's  Con- 
nexion, i.  236,  243, 297,  sqq.,  and  Petav.  de  doctr. 
temp.  xii.  27,  28,  who  make  Esther  wife  of 
Artaxerxes  Longim.,  following  Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  fi, 
as  he  followed  the  LXX.  and  the  apocryphal  Esther ; 
J.  Scalig.  (de  emend,  temp.  vi.  591;  Animadv. 
Euteb.  100)  making  Abasuerus,  Xerxes;  I'sher 
(Annal.  Vet.  Test.)  making  him  Darius  Hystaxpis ; 
Loftus,  Chaidaea,  &c.  Eusebius  (Canon.  Ckran. 
338,  ed.  Mediol.)  rejects  the  hypothesis  of  Artaxerxes 
Longim.,  on  the  score  of  the  silence  of  the  books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  adopts  that  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  following  the  Jews,  who  make  Darius 
Codomanus  to  be  the  same  as  Darius  Hystaspis, 
and  the  son  of  Artaxerxes  by  Esther!  It  is  most 
observable  that  all  Petavius's  and  Prideaux's  argu- 
ments against  Scaliger's  view  apply  solely  to  the 
statement  that  Esther  is  Amestris.       [A.  C.  H.] 

ESTHEB,  BOOK  OP,  one  of  the  latest  of 
the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  having  been  * 
written  late  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  or  early  in  that 
of  his  son  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  The  author  is 
not  known,  but  may  very  probably  have  been 
Mordecai  himself.  The  minute  details  given  of  the 
great  banquet,  of  the  names  of  the  chamberlains  and 
eunuchs,  and  Hainan's  wife  and  sons,  and  of  the 
customs  and  regulations  of  the  palace,  betoken 
that  the  author  lived  at  Shushan,  and  probably  at 
court,  while  his  no  less  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  most  private  affairs  both  of  Esther  and 
Mordecai  well  suits  the  hypothesis  of  the  latter 
being  himself  the  writer.  It  is  also  in  itself  pro- 
bable that  as  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  who 
held  high  offices  under  the  Persian  kings,  wrote  an 
account  of  the  affairs  of  their  nation,  in  which  they 
took  a  leading  part,  so  Mordecai  should  have  re- 
corded the  transactions  of  the  book  of  Esther  like- 
wise. The  termination  of  the  book  with  the  men- 
tion of  Mordecai's  elevation  ami  government,  agrees 
also  well  with  this  view,  which  has  the  farther 
sanction  of  many  great  names,  as  A  ben  Ezra,  and 
most  of  the  Jews,  Vatablus,  Carpzovius,  and  many 
others.  Those  who  ascribe  it  to  Ezra,  or  the  men 
of  the  great  Synagogue,  may  have  merely  meant 
that  Ezra  edited  and  added  it  to  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  he  probably  did,  bringing  it,  and  per- 
haps the  book  of  Daniel,  with  him  from  Babylon  to 
Jerusalem. 

The  book  of  Esther  appears  in  a  different  form 
in  the  LXX.,*  and  the  translations  therefrom, 
from  that  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  In  speaking  of  it  we  shall  first  speak  of  the 
canonical  book  found  in  Hebrew,  to  which  also  the 
above  observations  refer;  and  next  of  the  Greek 
book  with  its  apocryphal  additions.  The  canonical 
Esther  then  is  placed  among  the  hagiographa  or 
D'34n3  by  the  Jews,  and  in  that  first  portion  of 
them  which  they  call  the  five  volumes,  fuMD.  It 
is  sometimes  emphatically  called  Megillah,  without 
other  distinction,  and  was  held  in  such  high  repute 
by  the  Jews  that  it  is  a  saying  of  Maimonides  that 
in  the  days  of  Messiah  the  prophetic  and  hagio- 
graphical  books  will  pass  away,  except  the  book  of 
Esther,  which  will  remain  with  the  Pentateuch. 
This  book  is  read  through  by  the  Jews  in  their 
synagogues  at  the  feast  of  Purim,  when  it  was,  and 


The  term  LXft.  is  used  to  indicate  the  whole  Greek 
volume  as  we  now  have  it. 
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is  still  in  some  synagogues,  the  custom  at  the  men- 
tion of  Hainan's  name  to  hiss,  and  stamp,  and 
clench  the  fist,  and  cry.  Let  his  name  be  blotted 
out,  may  the  name  of  the  wicked  rot.  It  is  said 
also  that  the  names  of  Human's  ten  sons  are  read 
in  one  breath,  to  signify  that  they  all  expired  at  the 
same  iaitant  of  time.  Even  in  writing  the  names 
of  Hainan's  sons  in  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  verses  of 
Esth.  ix.,  the  Jewish  scribes  have  contrived  to  ex- 
press their  abhorrence  of  the  race  of  Haman.  For 
these  ten  names  are  written  in  three  perpendicular 

,  columns  of  3,  3, 4,  as  if  they  were  hanging  upon 

'  three  parallel  cords,  three  upon  each  cord,  one 
above  another,  to  represent  the  hanging  of  Hainan's 
sons  (Stehelin's  Rabbin.  Littrat.  vol.  ii.  p.  349). 
The  Targum  of  Esth.  ix.,  in  Walton's  Polyglott,>> 
inserts  a  very  minute  account  of  the  exact  position 
occupied  by  Hainan  and  his  sons  on  the  gallows, 
the  height  from  the  ground,  and  the  interval  be- 
tween each  ;  according  to  which  they  all  hung  in 
one  line,  Haman  at  the  top,  and  his  ten  sons  at 
intervals  of  half  a  cubit  under  him.  It  is  added 
that  Zeresh  and  Haman' s  seventy  surviving  sons  fled , 
and  begged  their  bread  from  door  to  door,  in  evi- 
dent allusion  to  Ps.  cix.  9,  10.  It  has  often  been 
remarked  as  a  peculiarity  of.  this  book  that  the 

1  name  of  God  does  not  once  occur  in  it.  Some  of 
the  ancient  Jewish  teachers  were  somewhat  stag- 
gered at  this,  but  others  accounted  for  it  by  saying 
that  it  was  a  transcript,  under  Divine  inspiration, 
from  the  Chronicles  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and 
that  being  meant  to  be  read  by  heathen,  the  Sacred 
name  was  wisely  omitted.  Baxter  {Saint s  Rest, 
pt.  iv.  ch.  Hi.)  speaks  of  the  Jews  using  to  cast  to 
the  ground  the  book  of  Esther,  because  the  name  of 
God  was  not  in  it.  But  Wolf  (B.  B.  pt.  ii. 
p.  90)  denies  this,  and  says  that  if  any  such  custom 
prevailed  among  the  Oriental  Jews,  to  whom  it  is 
ascribed  by  Sandys,  it  must  have  been  rather  to 
express  their  hatred  of  Haman.  Certain  it  is  that 
this  book  was  always  reckoned  in  the  Jewish  canon, 
and  is  named  or  implied  in  almost  every  enumera- 
tion of  the  books  composing  it,  from  Josephus 
downwards.  Jerome  mentions  it  by  name  in  the 
Prolog.  Gal.,  in  his  Epistle  to  Paulinus,  and  in  the 
preface  to  Esther ;  as  does  Augustine,  de  Civit.  Dei, 
and  de  Doctr.  Christ.,  and  Origen,  as  cited  by 
Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  25),  and  many  others. 
Some  modem  commentators,  both  English  and 
German,  have  objected  to  the  contents  of  the  book 
as  improbable ;  but  if  it  be  true,  as  Diodorus  Sic. 

«  relates,  that  Xerxes  put  the  Medians  foremost  at 
Thermopylae  on  purpose  that  they  might  be  all 
killed,  because  he  thought  they  were  not  thoroughly 
reconciled  to  the  loss  of  their  national  supremacy,  it 
is  surely  not  incredible  that  he  should  have  given 
permission  to  Haman  to  destroy  a  few  thousand 
strange  people  like  the  Jews,  who  were  represented 
to  be  injurious  to  his  empire,  and  disobedient  to  his 
laws.  Nor  again,  when  we  remember  what  Hero- 
dotus relates  of  Xerxes  in  respect  to  promises  mode 
at  banquets,  can  we  deem  it  incredible  that  he 
should  perform  his  promise  to  Esther  to  reverse 
the  decree  in  the  only  way  that  seemed  practicable. 
It  is  likely  too  that  the  secret  friends  and  adherents 
of  Haman  would  be  the  persons  to  attack  the  Jews, 
which  would  be  a  reason  why  Ahasuerus  would 
rather  rejoice  at  their  destruction.    In  all  other  re- 

b  There  are  two  Targums  to  Esther,  both  of  late 
date.    See  Wolf's  Bill.  Hebr.  Pars  11,1171-81. 

c  Dr.  W.  Lec  also  has  some  remarks  on  the  proof 
of  the  historical  character  of  the  book  derived  from 


spects  the  writer  shows  such  an  accurate  acquaint- 
ance with  Persian  manners,  and  is  so  true  to  history 
and  chronology,  as  to  afford  the  strongest  internal 
evidences  to  the  truth  of  the  book.  The  casual 
way  in  which  the  author  of  2  Mace.  xv.  36  alludes 
to  the  feast  of  Purim,  under  the  name  of  "  Mar- 
dochaeus's  day,"  as  kept  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Nicouor,  is  another  strong  testimony  in  its  favour, 
and  tends  to  justify  the  strong  expression  of  Dr 
Lee  (quoted  in  Whiston's  Josephus,  xi.  ch.  vi.), 
that  "  the  truth  of  this  history  is  demonstrated  by 
the  feast  of  Purim,  kept  up  from  that  time  to  this 
very  day."  • 

The  style  of  writing  is  remarkably,  chaste  and 
simple,  and  the  narrative  of  the  struggle  in  Esther's 
mind  between  fear  and  the  desire  to  save  her  people, 
and  of  the  final  resolve  made  in  the  strength  of 
that  help,  which  was  to  be  sought  in  prayer  and 
fasting,  is  very  touching  and  beautiful,  and  without 
any  exaggeration.  It  does  not  in  the  least  savour 
of  romance.  The  Hebrew  is  very  like  that  of 
Ezra  and  parts  of  the  Chronicles ;  generally  pure, , 
but  mixed  with  some  words  of  Persian  origin,  and 
some  of  Chaldaic  affinity,  which  do  not  occur  in  older 
Hebrew,  such  as  "1DKD,  |'VJ3,  JJJW1B,  O'STB'. 

In  short  it  is  just  what  one  would  expect  to 
find  in  a  work  of  the  age  which  the  book  of  Esther 
pretends  to  belong  to. 

As  regards  the  LXX.  version  of  the  book  (of 
which  there  are  two  texts,  called  by  Dr.  Fritzsche, 
A.  and  B.),  it  consists  of  the  canonical  Esther  with 
various  interpolations  prefixed,  interspersed,'1  and 
added  at  the  close.  Read  in  Greek  it  makes  a 
complete  and  continuous  history,  except  that  here 
and  there,  as  e.  g.  in  the  repetition  of  Mordecai's 
pedigree,  the  patch-work  betrays  itself.  The  chief 
additions  are,  Mordecai's  pedigree,  his  dream,  and 
his  appointment  to  sit  in  the  king's  gate,  in  the 
second  year  of  Artaxerxes,  prefixed.  Then,  in  the 
third  chapter,  a  pretended  copy  of  Artaxerxes's 
decree  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jews  added, 
written  in  thorough  Greek  style,  a  prayer  of  Mor- 
decai  inserted  in  the  fourth  chapter,  followed  by  a 
prayer  of  Esther,  in  which  she  excuses  herself  for 
being  wife  to  the  nncircumcised  king,  and  denies 
having  eaten  anything  or  drunk  wine  at  the  table 
of  Haman ;  an  amplification  of  v.  1-3  ;  a  pretended 
copy  of  Artaxerxes  s  letter  for  reversing  the  previous 
decree,  also  of  manifestly  Greek  origin  in  ch.  viii., 
in  which  Haman  is  called  a  Macedonian,  and  is 
accused  of  having  plotted  to  transfer  the  empire 
from  the  Persians  to  the  Macedonians,  a  palpable 
proof  of  this  portion  having  been  composed  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire  by  the  Greeks ; 
and  lastly  an  addition  to  the  tenth  chapter,  in 
which  Mordecai  shows  how  his  dream  was  fulfilled 
in  the  events  that  had  happened,  gives  glory  to 
God,  and  prescribes  the  observations  of  the  feast  of 
the  14th  and  15th  Adar.  The  whole  book  is 
closed  with  the  following  entry : — "  In  the  fourth  1 
year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemoeus  and  Cleopatra, 
Dositheus,  who  said  he  was  a  priest  and  Levite, 
and  Ptolemy  his  son,  brought  this  epistle  of  Phurim, 
which  they  said  was  the  same,  and  that  Lysimachus, 
the  son  of  Ptolemy,  that  was  in  Jerusalem,  had 
interpreted  it."  This  entry  was  apparently  in- 
tended to  give  authority  to  this  Greek  version  of 

the  feast  of  Purim,  as  well  as  on  other  points  (Intpir. 
of  JT.  S.  430,  sqq.). 

*  The  Tarcwn  to  Esther  contains  other  copious 
embellishment*  and  amplifications.  [Mordicai.] 
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Esther,  by  pretending  that  it  was  a  certified 
translation  from  the,  Hebrew  original.  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  who  is  here  meant,*  began  to  reign 

B.  C.  181.  Though,  howeTer,  the  interpolations  of 
the  Greek  copy  are  thus  manifest,  they  make  a 
consistent  and  intelligible  story.  But  the  Apocry- 
phal additions  as  they  are  inserted  in  some  editions 
of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  in  the  English  Bible,  are 
incomprehensible;  the  history  of  which  is  this: — 
When  Jerome  translated  the  book  of  Esther,  he 
first  gave  the  version  of  the  Hebrew  alone  as  being 
alone  authentic.  He  then  added  at  the  end  a  ver- 
sion in  Latin  of  those  several  passages  which  he 
found  in  the  LXX.,  and  which  were  not  in  the 
Hebrew,  stating  where  each  passage  came  in,  and 
marking  them  all  with  an  obelus.  The  first  pas- 
sage so  given  is  that  which  forms  the  continuation 
of  chapter  x.  (which  of  course  immediately  pre- 
cedes it),  ending  with  the  above  entry  about  Dosi- 
theus.  Having  annexed  this  conclusion,  he  then 
gives  the  Prooemiwn,  which  he  says  forms  the 
beginning  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,  beginning  with 
what  is  now  verse  2  of  chapter  li. ;  and  so  pro- 
ceeds with  the  other  passages.  But  in  subsequent 
editions  all  Jerome's  explanatory  matter  has  been 

» swept  away,  and  the  disjointed  portions  have  been 
printed  as  chapters  xi.,  xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi.,  as 
if  they  formed  a  narrative  in  continuance  of  the 
Canonical  book.  The  extreme  absurdity  of  this 
arrangement  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in 
chapter  xi.,  where  the  verse  (1),  which  closes  the 
whole  book  in  the  Greek  copies,  and  in  St.  Jerome's 
Latin  translation,  U  actually  made  immediately  to 
precede  that  (ver.  2),  which  is  the  very  first  verse 
of  the  Prooemium.  As  regards  the  place  assigned 
to  Esther  in  the  LXX.,  in  the  Vatican  edition,  and 
most  others,  it  comes  between  Judith  and  Job.  Its 
place  before  Job  is  a  remnant  of  the  Hebrew  order, 
Esther  there  closing  the  historical,  and  Job  begin- 
ning the  metrical  Megilloth.  Tobit  and  Judith 
have  been  placed  between  it  and  Nehemiah,  doubt- 
less for  chronological  reasons.  But  in  the  very 
ancient  Codex  published  by  Tischendorf,  and  called 

C.  Fridcricu-A  uqustcm'u,  Esther  immediately  fol- 
lows Nehemiah  (included  under  Esdras  B),  and 
precedes  Tobit.  This  Codex,  which  contains  the 
.Apocryphal  additions  to  Esther,  was  copied  from 
one  written  by  the  martyr  Pamphilus  with  his  own 
hand,  as  far  as  to  the  end  of  Esther,  and  is  ascribed 
by  the  editor  to  the  fourth  century. 

As  regards  the  motive  which  led  to  these  addi- 
tions, one  seems  evidently  to  have  been  to  supply 
what  was  thought  an  omission  in  the  Hebrew  book, 
by  introducing  copious  mention  of  the  name  of  God. 
It  is  further  evident  from  the  other  Apocryphal 
books,  and  additions  to  Canonical  Scripture,  which 
appear  in  the  LXX.,  such  as  Bel  and  the  Diagon, 
Susannah,  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  Sc., 
that  the  Alexandrian  Jews  loved  to  dwell  upon  the 
*  events  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  especially 
upon  the  Divine  interpositions  in  their  behalf, 
probably  as  being  the  latest  manifestations  of  God's 
special  care  for  Israel.  Traditional  stories  would  be 
likely  to  be  current  among  them,  and  these  would 
be  sure  sooner  or  later  to  be  committed  to  writing, 
with  additions  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  writers. 


•  He  is  the  same  as  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
1  Maw. ;  ».  g.  x.  57,  xi.  12  ;  cf.  Joseph.  A.  J.  xiii. 
i,  §1,  9,  and  Clinton,  F.  B.  in.  p.  S»3.  DosHheua 
wems  to  be  a  Greek  version  of  MatUthiah;  Ptolemy 


The  most  popular  among  them,  or  those  which  had 
most  of  an  historical  basis,  or  which  were  written 
by  men  of  most  weight,  or  whose  origin  was  lost 
in  the  most  remote  antiquity,  or  which  most  grati- 
fied the  national  feelings,  would  acquire  something 
of  sacred  authority  (especially  in  the  absence  of  real 
inspiration  dictating  fresh  Scriptures),  and  get  ad- 
mitted into  the  volume  of  Scripture,  less  rigidly 
fenced  by  the  Hellenistic  than  by  the  Hebrew  Jews. 
No  subject  would  be  more  likely  to  engage  the 
thoughts,  and  exercise  the  pens  of  such  writers, 
than  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  utter  de- 
struction by  the  intervention  of  Esther  and  Mor- 
decai,  and  the  overthrow  of  their  enemies  in  their 
stead.  Those  who  made  the  additions  to  the  He- 
brew narrative  according  to  the  religious  taste  and 
feeling  of  their  own  times,  probably  acted  in  the 
same  spirit  as  other*  have  often  done,  who  have 
added  florid  architectural  ornaments  to  temples 
which  were  too  plain  for  their  own  corrupted  taste. 
The  account  which  Joseph  us  follows  seems  to  have 
contained  yet  further  particulars,  as,  t.  g.  the  name 
of  the  Eunuch's  servant,  a  Jew,  who  betrayed  the 
conspiracy  to  Mordecai;  other  passages  from  the 
Persian  Chronicles  rend  to  Ahasuerus,  besides  that 
relating  to  Mordecai,  and  amplifications  of  the  king's 
speech  to  Hainan,  &c.  It  is  of  this  LXX.  version 
that  Athanasius  (Fest.  Epiat.  39,  Oxf.  transl.) 
spoke  when  he  ascribed  the  book  of  Esther  to  the 
non-canonical  books ;  and  this  also  is  perhaps  the 
reason  why  in  some  of  the  lists  of  the  Canonical 
books,  Esther  is  not  named,  as,  e.  g.  in  those  of 
Melito  of  Sardis  and  Gregory  Nizanzen,  unless  in 
these  it  is  included  under  some  other  book,  as 
Ruth,  or  Esdras'  (see  Whitaker,  Disput.  on  B. 
Scr.  Park.  Soc.  57,  58 ;  Cosins  on  the  Canon  o/ 
Scr.  49,  50).  Origen,  singularly  enough,  takes  a 
different  line  in  his  Ep.  to  Africcaua  (Oper.  i.  14). 
He  defends  the  canonicity  of  these  Greek  additions, 
though  he  admits  they  are  not  in  the  Hebrew. 
His  sole  argument,  unworthy  of  a  great  scholar,  is 
the  use  of  the  LXX.  in  the  churches,  an  argument 
which  embraces  equally  all  the  Apocryphal  books. 
Africanus,  in  his  Ep.  to  Origen,  had  made  the  being 
in  the  Hebrew  essential  to  canonicity,  as  Jerome 
did  later.  The  Council  of  Trent  pronounces  the 
whole  book  of  Esther  to  be  canonical,  and  Vata- 
blus  says  that  prior  to  that  decision  it  was  doubtful  » 
whether  or  no  Esther  was  to  be  included  in  the  ' 
Canon,  some  authors  affirming,  and  some  denying 
it.  He  afterwards  qualifies  the  statement  by  saying 
that  at  all  events  the  seven  last  chapters  were 
doubtful.  Sixtus  Senensis,  in  spite  of  the  decision 
of  the  Council,  speaks  of  these  additions,  after  the 
example  of  Jerome,  as  "lacinias  hinc  inde  quo- 
rumdam  Scriptorum  temeritate  inserts*,"  and 
thinks  that  they  are  chiefly  derived  from  Joseph  us, 
but  this  last  opinion  is  without  probability.  The 
manner  and  the  order  in  which  Josephua  cites 
them  {Ant.  xi.  vi.)  show  that  they  had  al- 
ready in  his  days  obtained  currency  among  the 
Hellenistic  Jews  as  portions  of  the  Book  of  Esther  ; 
as  we  know  from  the  way  in  which  he  cites  other 
Apocryphal  books  that  they  were  current  like- 
wise ;  with  others  which  are  now  lost.  For  it  was 
probably  from  such  that  Josephus  derived  his  stories 


was  also  a  common  name  for  Jews  at  that  time. 

'  "  This  book  of  Esther,  or  sixth  of  Esdras,  a*  it  is 
placed  in  some  of  the  most  ancient  copies  of  the 
Vulgate."— Lee's  Divert,  on  2d  Esdrtu,  p.  3*. 
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•bout  Moses,  about  Sanballat,  and  the  temple  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  and  the  meeting  of  the  High-priest 
and  Alexander  the  Great.  Bnt  these,  not  having 
happened  to  be  bound  np  with  the  LXX.,  perished. 
However,  the  marvellous  purity  with  which  the 
Hebrew  Canon  has  been  preserved,  under  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God,  is  brought  out  into  very  strong 
light,  by  the  contrast  of  the  Greek  volume.  Nor 
h>  it  uninteresting  to  observe  how  the  relaxation  of 
the  peculiarity  of  their  national  character,  by  the 
Alexandrian  jews,  implied  in  the  adoption  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  Greek  names,  seems  to  have 
been  accompanied  with  a  less  jealous,  and  con- 
sequently a  less  trustworthy  guardianship  of  their 
great  national  treasure,  "  the  oracles  of  God." 

See  further,  Bishop  Cosine,  on  the  Canon  of 
H.  8.;  WolPs  BiU.  Hebr.  11,  88,  and  passim; 
Hotting.  Thetour.  494;  Walton,  Proltg.  ix.  §13; 
Whi  taker,  Disput.  of  Script,  ch.  viii. ;  Dr.  0.  F. 
Fritzsche,  Ztu&txe  xum  Buohe  Esther ;  Baumgarten 
de  Fide  Lib.  Either,  &c  [A.  C.  H.] 

ETAM  (DB'JJ ;  AlrdV ;  Eton).  1.  A  village 
p¥ri)  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  specified  only  in  the 
list  in  1  Chr.  iv.  32  (comp.  Josh.  xix.  7) ;  but 
that  it  is  intentionally  introduced  appears  from  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  places  is  summed  as  lire, 
though  in  the  parallel  list  as  four.  The  cities  of 
Simeon  ap|«ar  all  to  have  been  in  the  extreme  south 
of  the  country  (see  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  1,  §22).  Dif- 
ferent from  this,  therefore,  was: — 

2.  A  place  in  Judah,  fortified  and  garrisoned  by 
Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  6).  From  its  position  in 
this  list  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  near  Beth- 
lehem and  Tekoah ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  is 
the  mention  of  the  name  among  the  ten  cities  which 
the  LXX.  insert  in  the  text  of  Josh.  rv.  60,  "  The- 
coa  and  Ephratha  which  is  Bethlehem,  Phagor  and 
Aitan  (Ethan)."  Reasons  are  shown  below  for 
believing  it  possible  that  this  may  have  been  the 
scene  of  Samson's  residence,  the  cliff  Etam  being 
one  of  the  numerous  bold  eminences  which  abound 
in  this  part  of  the  country ;  and  the  spring  of  En- 
hak-kore  one  of  those  abundant  fountains  which  have 
procured  for  Etam  its  chief  fame.  For  here,  ac- 
cording to  the  statements  of  Josephus  (Ant.  viii. 
7,  §3)  and  the  Talmudists,  were  the  sources  of 
the  water  from  which  Solomon's  gardens  and  plea- 
sure-grounds were  fed,  and  Bethlehem  and  the 
Temple  supplied.    (See  Lightfoot,  on  John  v.) 

3.  A  name  occurring  in  the  lists  of  Judah's 
descendants  (1  Chr.  iv.  3),  but  probably  referring 
to  the  place  named  above  (2),  Bethlehem  being 
mentioned  in  the  following  verse. 

ETAM,  THE  BOCK  (DO'JJ  J^JD ;  h  rirpa 
'Hrd>,  for  Alex,  see  below;  Joseph.  AtVd* ; 
Petra,  and  tilex,  Etam),  a  cliff  or  lofty  rock  (such 
seems  to  be  the  special  force  of  Seid)  into  a  cleft, 
or  chasm  (Sl'JrtJ ;  A.  V.  "  top")  of  which,  Samson 
retired  after  his  slaughter  of  the  Philistines,  in 
revenge  for  their  burning  the  Timnite  woman  who 
was  to  have  been  his  wife  (Judg.  iv.  8,  11*). 
This  natural  stronghold  (»*Vpa  V  hn\y  ixvpi, 
Jos.  Ant.  v.  8,  §8)  was  in  the  tribe  of  Judah; 
and  near  it,  probably  at  its  foot,  was  Lehi  or 
Ramath-khi,  and  En-hak-kore  (xv.  9,  14,  17, 19). 
These  names  have  all  vanished ;  at  any  rate  none 
of  them  have  been  yet  discovered  within  that  com- 

*  There  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  text  of  this 
passage,  the  Alex.  MS.  of  tbe  LXX.  inserting  the 
words  wafii.  7ov  x<ipofpov,  "  by  the  torrent,"  before 


paratively  narrow  circle  to  which  Samson's  ex- 
ploits appear  to  have  been  confined.  Van  de 
Velde  (ii.  141)  would  identify  Lehi  with  Lekiyeh, 
a  short  distance  north  of  Beersheha,  but  this  has 
nothing  beyond  its  name  to  recommend  it.  The 
name  Etam,  however,  was  held  by  a  city  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem,  fortified  by  Rehoboam 
(2  Chr.  xi.  6),  and  which  from  other  sources  is 
known  to  have  been  situated  in  the  extremely 
uneven  and  broken  country  round  the  modern 
Urtas.  Here  is  a  fitting  scene  for  the  adventure 
of  Samson.  It  was  sufficiently  distant  from  Timnah 
to  have  seemed  a  safe  refuge  from  the  wrath  of  the 
Philistines,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  was  not  too 
far  for  them  to  reach  in  search  of  him ;  for  even  at 
Bethlehem,  still  more  distant  from  Philistia,  they 
had  a  garrison,  and  that  in  the  time  of  their  grd*t 
enemy  king  David.  In  the  abundant  springs  and 
the  numerous  eminences  of  the  district  round  Urtas, 
the  cliff  Etam,  Kamath-lehi,  and  En-hak-kore  may 
be  yet  discovered.  [G.] 
E'THAM.  [Exodus,  the,  p.  599.] 
ETHAN  (1  JV« ;  roi«dV,  Ai«a> ;  Ethan).  The 
name  of  several  persons.  1.  Ethan  the  Ezrahite, 
one  of  the  four  sons  of  Mahol,  whose  wisdom  was  ex- 
celled by  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  31).  His  name  is  in  the 
title  of  Ps.  Ixxxix.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  is 
the  same  person  who  in  1  Chr.  ii.  6  is  mentioned — 
with  the  same  brothers  as  before — as  a  son  of  Zerah, 
the  son  of  Judah.  [Dabda  ;  Ezrahite.]  But 
being  a  son  of  Judah  he  must  have  been  a  different 
person  from 

2.  Son  of  Kishi  or  Kushaiah ;  a  Merarito  Levite, 
head  of  that  family  in  the  time  of  king  David 
(1  Chr.  vi.  44;  hebr.  28),  and  spoken  of  as  a 
"singer."  With  Heman  and  Asaph  the  heads  of 
the  other  two  families  of  Levites  Ethan  was  ap- 
pointed to  sound  with  cymbals  (xv.  17, 19).  From 
the  tact  that  in  other  passages  of  these  books  the 
three  names  are  given  as  Asaph,  Heman,  and 
Jeduthun,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  two 
names  both  belonged  to  the  one  man,  or  are  iden- 
tical ;  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  this,  nor  is 
there  any  thing  to  show  that  Ethan  the  singer  was 
the  same  person  as  Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  whose 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  Ps.  Ixxxix.,  though  it  is 
a  curious  coincidence  that  there  should  be  two  per- 
sons named  Heman  and  Ethan  so  closely  connected 
in  two  different  tribes  and  walks  of  life. 

3.  A  Gershonite  Levite,  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Asaph  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vL  42,  heb.  27).  In  the 
reversed  genealogy  of  the  Gerehonites  (ver.  21  of 
this  chap.)  Joah  stands  in  the  place  of  Ethan  as  the 
son  of  Zimmah. 

ETHANIM.  [Months.] 

ETHBA'AL  (?»ar}K;  IffiiaX ;  Joseph.  'Wi- 
jBoAor;  EthbaaT),  king  of  Sidon  and  father  of 
Jezebel,  wife  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xvi.  31).  Josephus 
(Ant.  viii.  13,  §1)  represents  him  as  king  of  the 
Tynans  as  well  as  the  Sidouians.  We  may  thus 
identify  him  with  Eithobelus  {ZWiPaKos),  noticed 
by  Menander  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  18),  a  priest  of 
Astarte,  who,  after  having  assassinated  Pheles, 
usurped  the  throne  of  Tyre  for  32  years.  As  50 
year*  elapsed  between  the  deaths-  of  Hiram  and 
Pheles,  the  date  of  Ethbaal's  reign  may  be  given 
as  about  B.C.  940-908.    The  variation  in  the  name 


the  mention  of  the  nek.  In  ver.  1 1  the  reading 
agrees  with  the  Hebrew. 
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is  easily  explained ;  Ethbsal  =  aitk  Baal ;  Ithobalus 
(bV3^RK)  —  Baal  with  him,  which  is  preferable 
in  point  of  sense  to  the  other.  The  position  which 
Ethbsal  held  explains,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  idola- 
trous zeal  which  Jezebel  displayed.  [W.  L.  B.] 
E'THER  (nn^ ;  'IBix,  'l«Mp,  Alex.  'A<p4p, 

BtStp  ;  Ether,  Athar),  one  of  the  cities  of  Jndah 
in  the  low  country,  the  Shcfelah  (Josh.  xt.  42) 
allotted  to  Simeon  (xix.  7).  In  the  parallel  list 
of  the  towns  of  Simeon  in  1  Chr.  iv.  32,  Tochen 
is  substituted  for  Ether.  In  his  Onomasticon 
Eosebius  mentions  it  twice,  as  Ether  and  as  J  ether 
(in  the  latter  case  confounding  it  with  Jattir,  a 
city  of  priests  and  containing  friends  of  David  during 
his  troubles  under  Saul).  It  was  then  a  considerable 
place  (k<6/mj  iuyi<rm),  retaining  the  name  of  Jethira 
or  Etera,  very  near  Malatha  in  the  interior  of  the 
district  of  Daroma,  that  is  in  the  desert  country  below 
Hebron  and  to  the  east  of  Beersheba.  The  name  of 
Ether  has  not  yet  been  identified  with  any  existing 
remains ;  but  Van  de  Velde  heard  of  a  Tel  Athar 
in  this  direction  (Memoir,  311).  [G.] 

ETHIOTIA  (15*13;  AftWa;  Aethiopia). 
The  country,  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  de- 
scribed as  "  Aethiopia"  and  the  Hebrews  as  "Cush," 
lay  to  the  S.  of  Egypt,  and  embraced,  in  its  most 
extended  sense,  the  modem  Nubia,  Sermaar,  Kor- 
dofan,  and  northern  Abyssinia,  and  in  its  more 
,  definite  sense  the  kingdom  of  MeroS,  from  the 
junction  of  the  Blue  and  White  branches  of  the 
i  Nile  to  the  border  of  Egypt.  The  only  direction 
in  which  a  clear  boundary  can  be  fixed  is  in 
the  N.,  where  Syene  marked  the  division  between 
Ethiopia  and  Egypt  (Ez.  xxix.  10):  in  other  direc- 
tions the  boundaries  can  be  only  generally  described 
as  the  Red  Sea  on  the  E.,  the  Libyan  desert  on 
the  W.,  and  the  Abyssinian  highlands  on  the  S. 
The  name  "  Ethiopia'  is  probably  an  adaptation  of 
the  native  Egyptian  name  "  Ethaush,"  which  bears 
a  tolerably  close  resemblance  to  the  gentile  form 
"Aethiops;"  the  Greeks  themselves  regarded  it  as 
expressive  of  a  dark  complexion  (from  aI8»,  "to 
burn,"  and  6$,  "  a  countenance  ").  The  Hebrews 
transformed  the  ethnical  designation  «  Cush  "  into  a 
territorial  one,  restricting  it,  however,  in  the  latter 
cense  to  the  African  settlements  of  the  Cushite  race. 
[Cush  .J  The  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  have  had 
much  practical  acquaintance  with  Ethiopia  itself, 
though  the  Ethiopians  were  well  known  to  them 
through  their  intercourse  with  Egypt.  They  were, 
however,  perfectly  aware  of  its  position  (Ez.  xxix. 
10) ;  and  they  describe  it  as  a  well-watered  country 
lying  "by  the  side  of"  (A.  V.  "beyond")  the 
waters  of  Cush  (Is.  xviii.  1 ;  Zeph.  lii.  10),  being 
traversed  by  the  two  branches  of  the  Nile,  and  by 
the  Astaboras  or  Tacazze.  The  Nile  descends  with 
a  rapid  stream  in  this  part  of  its  course,  forming  a 
series  of  cataracts :  its  violence  seems  to  be  referred 
to  in  the  words  of  Is.  xviii.  2,  "  whose  land  the 
rivers  have  spoiled."  The  Hebrews  seem  also  to 
have  been  aware  of  its  tropical  characteristics,  the 
words  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  the  land  shadowing 
with  wings "  (Is.  xviii.  1 ),  admitting  of  the  sense 
"  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  both  sides,"  the  shadows 
falling  towards  the  north  and  south  at  different  periods 
of  the  year — a  feature  which  is  noticed  by  many 
early  writers  (conip.  the  expression  in  Strabo,  ii. 
p.  133,  a^laxioi ;  Viig.  Eel.  I.  68 ;  Pliu.  ii.  75). 
The  papyrus  boats  ( 41  vessels  of  bulrushes,"  Is.  xviii. 
2),  which  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Uppw  Nile,  admitting  of  being  carried  on 


men's  backs  when  necessary,  were  regarded  as  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  country.  The  Hebrews 
carried  on  commercial  intercourse  with  Ethiopia,  its 
"  merchandise  "  (Is.  xlv.  14)  consisting  of  ebony, 
ivory,  frankincense  and  gold  (Herod,  iii.  97, 114), 
and  precious  stones  (Job  xxviii.  19 ;  Joseph.  Ant. 
viii.  6,  §5).  The  country  is  for  the  most  part 
mountainous,  the  ranges  gradually  increasing  in 
altitude  towards  the  S.,  until  they  attain  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  8000  feet  in  Abyssinia. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia  were  a  Hamitic  race 
(Gen.  x.  6),  and  are  described  in  the  Bible  as  a 
dark-complexioned  (Jer.  xiii.  23)  and  stalwart  race 
(Is.  xlv.  14,  "  men  of  stature xviii.  2,  for 
"  scattered,"  substitute  "  tall ").  Their  stature  is 
noticed  by  Herodotus  (iii.  20, 114),  as  well  as  their 
handsomeness.  Not  improbably  the  latter  quality 
is  intended  by  the  term  in  Is.  xviii.  2,  which  in  the 
A.  V.  is  rendered  "  peeled,"  but  which  rather  means 
"  fine-looking."  Their  appearance  led  to  their  being 
selected  as  attendants  in  royal  households  (Jer. 
xxxvui.  71.  The  Ethiopians  are  on  one  occasion 
coupled  with  the  Arabians,  as  occupying  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea  (2  Chr.  rxi.  16) ;  but  elsewhere 
they  are  connected  with  African  nations,  particularly 
Egypt  (Ps.  lxviii.  31 ;  Is.xx.  3,4,  xliii.  3,  xlv.  14), 
Phut  (Jer.  xlvi.  9),  Lub  and  Lud  (Ez.  xxx.  5),  and 
the  Sukkiims  (2  Chr.  Tcii.  3).  They  were  divided 
into  various  tribes,  of  which  the  Sabaeans  were  the 
most  powerful.   [Seba;  Suxkiih.] 

The  history  of  Ethiopia  is  closely  interwoven  with 
that  of  Egypt.  The  two  countries  were  not  un- 
frequently  united  under  the  rule  of  the  same 
sovereign.  The  first  Egyptian  king  who  governed 
Ethiopia  was  one  of  the  12th  dynasty,  named 
Osirtasen  I.,  the  Sesostris  of  Herod,  ii.  1 10.  During 
the  occupation  of  Egypt  by  the  Hyksos,  the  13th 
dynasty  retired  to  the  Ethiopian  capital,  Napata; 
and  again  we  find  the  kings  of  the  18th  and  19th 
dynasties  exercising  a  supremacy  over  Ethiopia,  aud 
erecting  numerous  temples,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
exist  at  Semneh,  Amada,  Soleb,  Aboosimbel,  and 
Jebel  Berkel.  The  tradition  of  the  successful  ex- 
pedition of  Moses  against  the  Ethiopians,  reaorded 
by  Josephus  (Ant.  ii.  10),  was  doubtless  founded  on 
the  general  superiority  of  the  Egyptians  over  the 
Ethiopians  at  that  period  of  their  history.  The 
22nd  dynasty  still  held  sway  over  Ethiopia,  as  we 
find  Ethiopians  forming  a  portion  of  Shisbak's  army 
(2  Chr.  iii.  3),  and  his  successor  Osorkon  apparently 
described  as  Zerah  "  the  Ethiopian"  (2  Chr.  xiv. 
9).  The  kings  of  the  25th  dynasty  were  certainly 
Ethiopians,  who  ruled  the  whole  of  Upper  Egypt, 
and  at  one  period  Lower  Egypt  also,  from  their 
northern  capital,  Napata.  Two  of  these  kings  are 
connected  with  sacred  history,  vis.,  So,  probably 
Sebichus,  who  made  an  alliance  with  Hoshea  king  of 
Israel  (2  K.  xvii.  4),  and  Tirhakah,  or  Threus,  who 
advanced  against  Sennacherib  in  aid  of  Hexekjah  king 
of  Judah  (2  K.  six.  9).  The  prophets  appear  to 
refer  to  a  subjection  of  Ethiopia  by  the  Assyrian* 
as  occurring  about  this  period  (Is.  xx.  4),  and  parti- 
cularly to  the  capture  of  Thebes  at  a  time  when  the 
Ethiopians  were  among  its  defenders  (Nah.  iii.  8, 9). 
We  find,  in  confirmation  of  these  notices,  that  Esar- 
haddon  is  stated  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  to  have  » 
conquered  both  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  At  the  time  of 
the  conquest  of  Egypt,  Cambyses  advanced  against 
Meroej  aud  subdued  it ;  but  the  Persian  rule  did  uot 
take  any  root  there,  nor  did  the  influence  of  the 
Ptolemies  generally  extend  beyond  northern  Ethiopia. 
Shortly  before  our  Saviour's  birth,  a  native  dynasty 
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of  females,  holding  the  official  title  of  Candace  (Plm. 
ri.  35),  held  sway  in  Ethiopia,  and  even  resisted  the 
advance  of  the  Roman  arms.  One  of  thesis  the  queen 
noticed  in  Acts  viii.  27.  [Candace.]  [W.  L.  B.] 

ETH'MA  CEM.  Alex.  Noojui ;  Nobei),  1  Esd. 
ix.  35 ;  apparently  a  corruption  of  Nebo  in  the 
parallel  list  of  Ezra  x.  43. 

ETH'NAN  (J3nte  ;  'EirSoi-eV,  Alex.  'EtrfoM; 
Ethnan),  a  descendant  of  Judah ;  one  of  the  sons 
of  Helah  the  wife  of  Ashur,  "  the  fother  of  Tekoa  " 
(1  Chr.  iv.  7). 

ETH'NI  CJnK;  'AfciW,  Alex.  'A«orf i ; 
Athanai),  a  Gersh'ouite  Lerite,  one  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  Asaph  the  singer  (1  Chr.  ri.  41 ; 
Heb.  26). 

EUBULUS  (E673ou\o$),  a  Christian  at  Rome 
mentioned  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  21). 

EUER'GETES  {Ebtfytrns,  a  benefactor; 
Ptolemaeut  Euergetes),  a  common  surname  and 
title  of  honour  (of.  Plato,  Qorg.  p.  506  C,  and 
Stallb.  ad  loc.)  in  Greek  states,  conferred  at  Athens 
by  a  public  vote  (Dem.  p.  475),  and  so  notorious 
as  to  pass  into  a  proverb  (Luke  xxii.  25).  The  title 
was  borne  by  two  of  the  Ptolemies,  Ptol.  III., 
Euergetes  I.,  B.C.  247-222,  and  Ptol.  VII.,  Euer- 
getes  II.,  B.C.  (170)  146-1 1 7.  The  Euergetes  men- 
tioned in  the  prologue  to  Eoclesiasticus  has  been 
identified  with  each  of  these,  according  to  the  different 
views  taken  of  the  history  of  the  book.  [Eccle- 
siasticus ;  Jesus  sou  of  Sirach.]  [B.  K.  W.] 

EUTIENES  II.  (E6m«Vi|j)>  king  of  Pergamus, 
succeeded  his  father  Attalus  I„  B.C.  197,  from 
whom  he  inherited  the  favour  and  alliance  of  the 
Romans.  In  the  war  with  Antiochus  the  Great 
he  rendered  the  most  important  services  to  the 
growing  republic;  and  at  the  battle  of  Magnesia 
(B.C.  190)  commanded  his  contingent  in  person 
(Just.  xxii.  8,  5;  App.  Syr.  34).  After  peace 
was  made  (B.C.  1 89)  he  repaired  to  Rome  to  claim 
the  reward  of  his  loyalty ;  and  the  Senate  conferred 
on  him  the  provinces  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Ionia 
(with  some  exceptions),  Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  and 
the  Thracian  Chersonese  (App.  Syr.  44;  Polyb. 
xxii.  7 ;  Liv.  xxxviii.  56).  His  influence  at  Rome 
continued  uninterrupted  till  the  war  with  Perseus, 
with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  entertained  treason- 
able correspondence  (Li  v.  xxir.  24,  25) ;  and  after 
the  defeat  of  Perseus  (B.C.  167)  he  was  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to 
remove.  The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not  men- 
tioned, but  it  must  have  taken  place  in  B.C.  1 59. 

The  large  accession  of  territory  which  was 
granted  to  Eumeues  from  the  former  dominions  of 
Antiochus  is  mentioned  1  Mace.  viii.  8,  but  the 
present  reading  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  offers 
insuperable  difficulties.  "  "  The  Romans  gave  him," 
it  is  said,  "  the  country  of  India  and  Media,  and 
Lydia  and  parts  of  his  (Antiochus)  fairest  countries 
(4»o  rSr  koAA.  x«pwv  a  4  T  o  v)."  Various  con- 
jectures have  been  proposed  to  remove  these  obvious 
errors ;  but  though  it  may  be  reasonably  allowed 
that  Mysia  may  have  stood  originally  for  Media 
(•DO  for  'TO,  Michaelis),  it  is  not  equally  easy  to 
explain  the  origin  of  x&pa*  tV  'IvSik^v.    It  is 

•  So  Whiston,  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  10,  §2,  note. 

*  The  Jewish  tradition  is  that  Joseph  was  made  a 
ennnch  on  his  first  Introduction  to  Egypt ;  and  yet 
the  accusation  of  Potiphar's  wife,  bis  marriage  and 


barely  possible  that  'IriuV  may  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  'lctfuefiv  after  Mi)oW  was  already 
established  in  the  text.  Other  explanations  are 
given  by  Grimm,  Exeg.  Handb.  ad  loc. ;  Wems- 
dorf,  Defide  Libr.  Mace.  p.  50  ff.,  but  they  have 
little  plausibility.  [B.  F.  W.] 

EU'NATAN  ('EwordV,  Alex.  'EXvofldV;  En- 
nagam),  1  Esd.  viii.  44.  [Elnathan.] 

EUNI'CE  (EoWtrn),  mother  of  Timotheus, 
2  Tim.  i.  5 ;  there  spoken  of  as  possessing  unfeigned 
faith  ;  and  described  in  Acta  xvi.  1,  as  a  ywi) 
'lovtalairiaTf).  [H.  A.] 

EUNUCH  (DnD ;  thvovxos,  9\a9ias ;  spado . 
variously  rendered  in  the  A.V.  "eunuch,"  "officer," 
and  "  chamberlain,"  apparently  as  though  the  word 
intended  a  class  of  attendants  who  were  not  always 
mutilated).*  The  original  Hebrew  word  (root  Arab. 

ijfjMi,  impotent  esse  ad  venerem,  Gesen.  s.  v.') 
clearly  implies  the  incapacity  which  mutilation  in- 
volves, and  perhaps  includes  all  the  classes  men- 
tioned in  Matt.  xix.  12,  not  signifying,  as  the 
Greek  tvvovxflt,  an  office  merely.  The  law,  Dent, 
xxiii.  1  (comp.  Lev.  xxii.  24),  is  repugnant  to  thus 
treating  any  Israelite ;  and  Samuel,  when  describing 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  future  king  (1  Sam.  viii. 
15,  marg.),  mentions  "his  eunuchs,'*  but  does  not 
say  that  he  would  make  "  their  sons  "  roch.  This, 
if  we  compare  2  K.  xx.  18,  Is.  xxxix.  7,  possibly 
implies  that  these  persons  would  be  foreigners.  It 
was  a  barbarous  custom  of  the  East  thus  to  treat 
captives  (Herod,  iii.  49,  vi.  32),  not  only  of  tender 
age  (when  a  non-development  of  beard,  and  feminine 
mould  of  limbs  and  modulation  of  voice  ensues),  but, 
it  should  seem,  when  past  puberty,  which  there 
occurs  at  an  early  age.  Physiological  considerations 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  in  the  latter  case  a 
remnant  of  animal  feeling  is  left ;  which  may  explain 
Ecclus.  xx.  4,  xiv.  20  (comp.  Juv.  vi.  366,  and 
Mart.  vi.  67;  Philostr.  Apoll.  Tyan.  i.  37;  Ter. 
Etm.  iv.  3,  24),  where  a  sexual  function,  though 
fruitless,  is  implied.  Busbequius  (Ep.  iii.  122, 
Ox.  1660)  seems  to  ascribe  the  absence  or  presence 
of  this  to  the  total  or  partial  character  of  the 
mutilation ;  but  modern  surgery  would  rather  assign 
the  earlier  or  later  period^  of  the  operation  as  the 
real  explanation.  It  is  total  among  modem  Turks 
(Tournefort,  ii.  8,  9,  10,  ed.  Par.  1717,  tailles  a 
jieur  de  ventre)  ;  a  precaution  arising  from  mixed 
ignorance  and  jealousy.  The  "officer"  Potiphar 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  36,  xxxix.  1,  marg.  "eunuch")  was 
an  Egyptian,  was  married,  and  was  the  "  captain 
of  the  guard ;"  and  in  the  Assyrian  monuments  an 
eunuch  often  appears,  sometimes  armed,  and  in  a 
warlike  capacity,  or  as  a  scribe,  noting  the  number 
of  heads  and  amount  of  spoil,  as  receiving  the  pri- 
soners, and  even  as  officiating  in  religious  cere- 
monies (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  324-6, 334).  A  bloated 
beardless  face  and  double  chin  is  there  their  con- 
ventional type.  Chardin  {Voyages  en  Perse,  ii. 
283,  ed.  Amsterd.  1711)  speaks  of  eunuchs  having 
a  harem  of  their  own.  If  Potiphar  had  become 
such  by  operation  for  disease,  by  accident,  or  even 
by  malice,  such  a  marriage  seems,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  Eastern  notions,  supposable.b  (See  Grotius 
on  Deut.  xxiii.  1 ;  comp.  Burckhardt,  Trav.  in  Arab. 

the  birth  of  his  children,  ate  related  subsequently 
without  any  explanation.  See  Targum  Pseudojon. 
on  Gen.  xxxix.  1,  xli.  50,  and  the  details  given  at 
xxxix.  IS. 
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i.  290.)  Nor  is  it  wholly  repugnant  to  that  bar- 
barous social  standard  to  think  that  the  prospect 
of  rank,  honour,  and  royal  confidence,  might  even 
induce  parents  to  thus  treat  their  children  at  a  later 
age,  if  they  showed  an  aptness  for.  such  preferment. 
The  characteristics  as  regards  beard,  voioe,  Ac., 
might  then  perhaps  be  modified,  or  might  gradually 
follow.  The  Poti-pherah  of  Gen.  xli.  50,  whose 
daughter  Joseph  married,  was  "  priest  of  On,"  and 
no  doubt  a  different  person. 

The  origination  of  the  practice  is  ascribed  to 
Semiramis  (Amm.  Maroell.  xiv.  6),  and  is  no  doubt 
as  early,  or  nearly  so,  as  Eastern  despotism  itself. 
Their  incapacity,  as  in  the  oast  of  mutes,  is  the 
ground  of  reliance  upon  them  (Clarke's  Travels, 
part  ii.  §1,  13 ;  Busbeq.  Ep.  i.  p.  33).  By  reason 
of  the  mysterious  distance  at  which  the  sovereign 
sought  to  keep  his  subjects  (Herod,  i.  99,  comp.  Esth. 
iv.  11),  and  of  the  malignant  jealousy  fostered  by 
the  debased  relation  of  the  sexes,  such  wretches, 
detached  from  social  interests  and  hopes  of  issue 
(especially  when,  as  commonly,  and  as  amongst  the 
Jews,  foreigners),  the  natural  slaves  of  either  sex 
(Esth.  iv.  5),  and  having  no  prospect  in  rebellion 
save  the  change  of  masters,  were  the  fittest  props 
of  a  government  resting  on  a  servile  relation,  the 
most  complete  tpytwa  f/ufivxa  of  its  despotism  or 
its  lust,  the  surest  (but  see  Esth.  ii.  21)  guardians 
(Xenoph.  C'/rop.  vii.  5,  §15;  Herod,  viii.  105)  of 
the  monarch's  person,  and  the  sole  confidential  wit- 
nesses of  his  unguarded  or  undignified  moments. 
Hence  they  have  in  all  ages  frequently  risen  to  high 
offices  of  trust.  Thus  the  "  chief"0  of  the  cup- 
bearers and  of  the  cooks  of  Pharaoh  were  eunuchs, 
as  being  near  his  person,  though  their  inferior  agents 
need  not  have  been  so  (Gen.  il.  ]).  The  complete 
assimilation  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  latterly  d 
of  Judah,  to  the  neighbouring  models  of  despotism, 
is  traceable  in  the  rank  and  prominence  of  eunuchs 
(2  K.  viii.  6,  ix.  32,  xxiii.  1 1,  xiv.  19 ;  Is.  lvi.  3, 4 ; 
Jer.  nil.  2,  xxxiv.  19,  xxxviii.  7,  xli.  16,  lb*.  25). 
They  mostly  appear  in  one  of  two  relations,  either 
military  as  "  set  over  the  men  of  war,"  greater 
trustworthiness  possibly  counterbalancing  inferior 
courage  and  military  vigour,  or  associated,  as  we 
mostly  recognise  them,  with  women  and  children. 
We  find  the  Assyrian  Rab-Saris,  or  chief  eunuch 
(2  K.  xviii.  17),  employed  together  with  other  high 
officials  as  ambassador.  Similarly,  in  the  details  of 
the  travels  of  an  embassy  sent  by  the  Duke  of 
Holstein  (p.  136),  we  rind  a  eunuch  mentioned  as 
sent  on  occasion  of  a  state-marriage  to  negotiate, 
and  of  another  (p.  273)  who  was  the  Meheter,  or 
chamberlain  of  Shah  Abbas,  who  was  always  near 
his  person,  and  had  his  ear  (comp.  Chardin,  iii.  37), 
and  of  another,  originally  a  Georgian  prisoner, 
who  officiated  as  supreme  judge.  Fryer  (Travels 
in  Tndut  and  Persia,  1698)  and  Chardin  (ii. 
283)  describe  them  as  being  the  base  and  ready 
tools  of  licentiousness,  as  tyrannical  in  humour, 
and  pertinacious  in  the  authority  which  they  exer- 
cise; Clarke  (Travels  m  Europe,  Sec.,  part  ii.  §1, 
p.  22),  as  eluded  and  ridiculed  by.  those  whom  it 
is  their  office  to  guard.    A  great  number  of  them 


"  Wllkinwn  (Anc  Egypt,  ii.  61)  denies  the  use  of 
eunuchs  in  Egypt.  Herodotus,  Indeed  (U.  92),  con- 
firms his  statement  as  regards  Egyptian  monogamy ; 
but  If  this  as  a  rule  applied  to  the  kings,  they 
seemed  at  any  rate  to  have  allowed  themselves 
ooncubines  (ib.  181).  From  the  general  beardless 
eharacter  of  Egyptian  heads  it  Is  not  easy  to  pro- 


I  accompany  the  Shah  and  his  ladies  when  hnmtitig, 
'  and  no  one  is  allowed,  on  pain  of  death,  to  com* 
within  two  leagues  of  the  field,  unless  the  king 
sends  an  eunuch  for  him.  So  eunuchs  run  before 
the  closed  arabahs  of  the  sultanas  when  abroad,  cry- 
ing out  to  all  to  keep  at  a  distance.  This  illustrates 
Esth.  i.  10,  12,  15,  16,  ii.  3,  8,  14.  The  moral 
tendency  of  this  sad  condition  is  well  known  to  be 
the  repression  of  courage,  gentleness,  shame,  and 
remorse,  the  development  of  malice,  and  often  of 
melancholy,  and  a  disposition  to  suicide.  The  fa- 
vourable description  of  them  in  Xenophon  (I.  c.)  is 
overcharged,  or  at  least  is  not  confirmed  by  modern 
observation.  They  are  not  more  liable  to  disease 
than  others,  unless  of  such  as  often  follows  the  fool 
vices  of  which  they  are  the  tools.  The  operation 
itself,  especially  in  infancy,  is  not  more  dangerous 
than  an  ordinary  amputation.  Chardin  (ii.  285) 
says  that  only  one  in  four  survives ;  and  Clot  Bey, 
chief  physician  of  the  Pasha,  states  that  two-thirds 
die.  Burckhardt,  therefore  (Nub.  829),  is  mis- 
taken, when  he  says  that  the  operation  is  only  fatal 
in  about  two  out  of  .a  hundred  cases. 

It  is  probable  that  Daniel  and  his  companioDs 
were  thus  treated,  in  fulfilment  of  2  K.  xx.  17,18; 
Is.  xxxix.  7 ;  comp.  Dan.  i.  3,  7.  The  court  of 
Herod  of  course  had  its  eunuchs  (Joseph.  Ami. 
xvi.  8,  §1,  xt.  7,  §4),  as  had  also  that  of  Queen 
Candaos  (Acts viii.  27).  Michaelit  (ii.  180)  regards 
them  as  the  proper  consequence  of  the  gross  poly- 
gamy of  the  East,  although  his  further  remark  that 
they  tend  to  balance  the  sexual  disparity  which 
such  monopoly  of  women  causes  is  less  just,  aiact 
the  countries  despoiled  of  their  women  for  the  one 
purpose  are  not  commonly  those  which  furnish  male 
children  for  the  other. 

In  the  three  classes  mentioned  in  Matt.  xjx.  12 
the  first  is  to  be  ranked  with  other  examples  of 
defective  organisation,  the  last,  if  taken  literally,  as 
it  is  said  to  have  been  personally  exemplified  in 
Origen  (Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  vi.  8),  is  an  instance  of 
human  ways  and  means  of  ascetic  devotion  being 
valued  by  the  Jews  above  revealed  precept  (see 
Schottgcn,  Hot.  Keb.  i.  159).  But  a  figurative 
sense  of  dvovx0'  (comp.  1  Cor.  vii.  82, 34)  is  also 
possible. 

In  the  A.  V.  of  Esther  the  word  "  chamberlain  " 
(marg.  "eunuch")  is  the  constant  rendering  of 
D'lD ;  and  as  the  word  also  occurs  in  Acts  xii.  20 
and  Horn.  xvi.  23,  where  the  original  expressions 
are  very  different,  some  caution  is  required.  Ia 
Acts  xii.  20  vac  «V)  rov  mermns  too  fWiXwt 
may  mean  a  "  chamberlain  "  merely.  Such  were 
persons  of  public  influence,  as  we  learn  from  a  Greek 
inscription,  preserved  in  Walpole's  Turkey  (ii.  559), 
in  honour  of  P.  Aelius  Alcibiades,  "  chamberlain  of 
the  emperor"  (M  Korratas  Se/3.),  the  epithets  in 
which  exactly  suggest  the  kind  of  patronage  ex- 
pressed. In  Rom.  xvi.  23  the  word  ewirpewe* 
is  the  one  commonly  rendered  "steward"  (*.g. 
Matt.  xx.  8 ;  Luke  viii.  3),  and  means  the  one  t» 
whom  the  care  of  the  city  was  committal.  For 
farther  information,  Salden,  Otia  Theoi.  d»  Ew- 
nuchis,  may  be  consulted.  [H.  EL] 


nounce  whether  any  eunuchs  appear  in  the  aoolx*- 

tures  or  not. 

d  2  Chr.  xxviil.  1,  is  remarkable  as  ascrfbtng 
eunuchs  to  the  period  of  David,  nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  Solomon's  polygamy  made  them  a  necessary 
consequenoe ;  but  in  the  state  they  do  not  seem  M 
have  played  an  important  part  at  tMs  period. 
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EUO'DIAS  (Ziwtla),  a  Christian  woman  at 
Philippi  (Phil.  iv.  2).  The  name  however  is  cor- 
rectly EUODIA,  that  beiug  the  nominative  case 
of  ElntSlay.  The  two  persons  whom  St.  Paul 
there  wishes  to  bring  into  accordance  are  both 
women,  referred  to  in  the  following  verse  by  airnus 
and  tlrivts.  [H.  A.] 

EUPHRATES  (TVIB ;  Ih+f&np ;  Euphrates) 
is  probably  a  word  of  Arian  origin,  the  initial  ele- 
ment being  '«,  which  is  in  Sanscrit  su,  in  Zend  hu, 
and  in  Greek  «J ;  and  the  second  element  being  fra, 
the  particle  of  abundance.  The  Euphrates  is  thus 
"  the  good  and  abounding  river."  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  in  common  parlance  the  name  was  soon 
shortened  to  its  modern  form  of  Frdt,  which  is 
almost  exactly  what  the  Hebrew  literation  expresses. 
But  it  is  most  frequently  denoted  in  the  Bible  by 
the  term  min,  han-mnar,  i.  e.  "  the  river,"  the 
river  of  Asia,  in  grand  contrast  to  the  shortlived 
torrents  of  Palestine.  (For  a  list  of  the  occurrences 
of  this  term,  see  Stanley,  S.  &  P.  App.  §34.) 

The  Euphrates  is  the  largest,  the  longest,  and 
by  far  the  most  important  of  the  rivers  of  Western 
Asia.  It  rises  from  two  chief  sources  in  the  Ar- 
menian mountains,  one  of  them  at  Domli,  25  miles 
N.E.  of  Erzeroum,  and  little  more  than  a  degree 
from  the  Black  Sea;  the  other  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  mountain  range  called  Ala-Tagh,  near 
the  village  of  Diyadia,  and  not  far  from  Mount 
Ararat.  The  former,  or  Northern  Euphrates,  has 
the  name  Frdt  from  the  first,  but  is  known  also  as 
the  Kara-Su  (Black  River) ;  the  latter,  or  Southern 
Euphrates,  is  not  called  the  frdt  but  the  Murad 
Choi,  yet  it  is  in  reality  the  main  river.  Both 
branches  flow  at  firat  towards  the  west  or  south-west, 
passing  through  the  wildest  mountain-districts  of 
Armenia ;  they  meet  at  Kcbban-Madm,  nearly  in 
long.  39°  E.  from  Greenwich,  having  run  respect- 
ively 400  and  270  miles.  Here  the  stream  formed 
by  their  combined  waters  is  120  yards  wide,  rapid, 
and  very  deep;  it  now  flows  nearly  southward,  but 
in  •  tortuous  course,  forcing  a  way  through  the 
ranges  of  Taurus  and  anti-Taurus,  and  still  seeming 
as  if  it  would  empty  itself  into  the  Mediterranean ; 
but  prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  longitudinal 
ranges  of  Amanus  and  Lebanon,  which  here  run 
parallel  to  the  Syrian  coast,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  it ;  the  river  at  last  desists  from  its  en- 
deavour, and  in  about  lat.  36°  turns  towards  the 
south-east,  and  proceeds  in  this  direction  for  above 
1000  miles  to  its  embouchure  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  last  part  of  its  course,  from  Hit  downwards, 
is  through  a  low,  flat,  and  alluvial  plain,  over 
which  it  has  a  tendency  to  spread  and  stagnate; 
above  Hit,  and  from  thence  to  Sumehat  (Samo- 
sata),  the  country  along  its  banks  is  for  the  most 
part  open  but  hilly ;  north  of  Sumeltat,  the  stream 
runs  in  a  narrow  valley  among  high  mountains, 
and  is  interrupted  by  numerous  rapids.  The  entire 
course  is  calculated  at  1780  miles,  nearly  650  more 
than  that  of  the  Tigris,  and  only  200  short  of  that 
of  the  Indus ;  and  of  this  distance  more  than  two- 
thirds  (1200  miles)  is  navigable  for  boats,  and 
even,  as  the  expedition  of  Col.  Chesney  proved,  for 
small  steamers.  The  width  of  the  river  is  greatest 
at  the  distance  of  700  or  800  miles  from  its  mouth 
—that  is  to  say,  from  its  junction  with  the  Kha- 
bour  to  the  village  of  Werai.  It  there  averages 
400  yards,  while  lower  down,  from  Werdi  to 
Lamhm,  it  continually  decreases,  until  at  the  last 
named  place  its  width  is  not  more  than  120  yards, 


its  depth  having  at  the  same  time  diminished  from 
an  average  of  18  to  one  of  12  feet.  The  causes  of 
this  singular  phenomenon  are  the  entire  lack  of 
tributaries  below  the  Khabow,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  water  in  irrigation.  The  river  hat  also 
in  this  port  of  its  course  the  tendency  alruady 
noted,  to  run  off  and  waste  itself  in  vast  marshes, 
which  every  year  more  and-  more  cover  the  alluvial 
tract  west  and  south  of  the  stream.  From  tins 
cause  its  lower  course  is  continually  varying,  and 
it  is  doubted  whether  at  present,  except  in  the 
season  of  the  inundation,  any  portion  of  the  Eu- 
phrates water  is  poured  into  the  Shat-el-Arak. 

The  annual  inundation  of  the  Euphrates  is  caused 
by  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  Armenian  high- 
lands. It  occurs  in  the  month  of  May.  The  rise 
of  the  Tigris  is  earlier,  since  it  drains  the  southern 
flank  of  the  great  Armenian  chain.  The  Tigris 
scarcely  ever  overflows  [Hiodesxl],  but  the  Eu- 
phrates inundates  large  tracts  on  both  sides  of  its 
course  from  Hit  downwards.  The  great  hydraulic 
works  ascribed  to  Nebuchadnezaar  (Abyden.  Fr.  8) 
had  for  their  great  object  to  control  the  inunda- 
tion by  turning  the  waters  through  'sluices  into 
canals,  prepared  for  them,  and  distributing  them  in 
channels  over  a  wide  extent  of  country. 

The  Euphrates  has  at  all  times  been  of  some  im- 
portance as  furnishing  a  line  of  traffic  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  Herodotus  speaks  of  persons,  pro- 
bably merchants,  using  it  regularly  on  their  passage 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  Babylon  (Her.  i.  185). 
He  also  describes  the  boats  which  were  in  use  upon 
the  stream  (i.  194)— and  mentions  that  their  prin- 
cipal freight  was  wine,  which  he  seems  to  have 
thought  was  furnished  by  Armenia.  It  was,  how- 
ever, more  probably  Syrian,  as  Armenia  is  too  cold 
for  the  vine.  Boats  such  as  he  describes,  of  wicker 
work,  and  coated  with  bitumen,  or  sometimes  co- 
vered with  skins,  still  abound  on  the  river.  Alex- 
ander appears  to  have  brought  to  Babylon  by  the 
Euphrates  route  vessels  of  some  considerable  size, 
which  he  had  had  made  in  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia. 
They  were  so  constructed  that  they  could  take  to 
pieces,  and  were  thus  carried  piecemeal  to  Thap- 
sacus,  where  they  were  put  together  and  launched 
(Aristobul.  ap.  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §11).  The  disad- 
vantage of  the  route  was  the  difficulty  of  conveying 
return  cargoes  against  the  current.  According  to 
Herodotus  the  boats  which  descended  the  river 
were  broken  to  pieces  and  sold  at  Babylon,  and  the 
owners  returned  on  foot  to  Armenia,  taking  with 
them  only  the  skins  (i.  194).  Aristobulus  how- 
ever related  (ap.  Strab.  xvi.  3,  §3)  that  the  Ger- 
rhaeans  ascended  the  river  in  their  rafts  not  only  to 
Babylon,  but  to  Thapsacus,  whence  they  canned 
their  wares  on  foot  in  all  directions.  The  spices 
and  other  products  of  Arabia  formed  their  principal 
merchandize.  On  the  whole  there  are  sufficient 
grounds  for  believing  that  throughout  the  Babylo- 
nian and  Persian  periods  this  route  was  mode  use 
of  by  the  merchants  of  various  nations,  and  that  by 
it  the  east  and  west  continually  interchanged  their 
most  important  products.  (See  Layard's  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  pp.  536-7.) 

The  Euphrates  is  first  mentioned  in  Scripture  as 
one  of  the  four  rivers  of  Eden  (Gen.  ii.  14).  Its 
celebrity  is  there  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  explanatory  phrase,  such  as  accom- 
panies the  names  of  the  other  streams.  We  next 
near  of  it  in  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham 
(Gen.  xv.  18),  where  the  whole  country  from  "the 
great  river,  the  river  Euphrates "  to  the  river  of 
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Egypt  is  promised  to  the  chosen  race.  In  Deu- 
teronomy and  Joshua  we  find  that  this  promise  was 
borne  in  mind  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  in  Canaan 
(Dent.  i.  7  ;  xi.  24 ;  Josh.  i.  4) ;  and  from  an  im- 
portant passage  in  the  first  Book  of  Chronicles  it 
appears  that  the  tribe  of  Kenben  did  actually  extend 
itself  to  the  Euphrates  in  the  times  anterior  to  Saul 
(1  Chr.  v.*  9).  Here  they  came  in  contact  with 
the  Hagarites,  who  appear  upon  the  middle  Eu- 
phrates in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  the  later 
empire.  It  is  David,  however,  who  seems  for  the 
first  time  to  have  entered  on  the  foil  enjoyment  of 
the  promise,  by  the  victories  which  he  gained  over 
Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  and  his  allies,  the  Sy- 
rians of  Damascus  (2  Sam.  viii.  3-8;  1  Chr. 
xviii.  8).  The  object  of  his  expedition  was  "to 
recover  his  border,"  and  "  to  stablish  his  dominion 
by  the  river  Euphrates ;"  and  in  this  object  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  altogether  successful ;  in  so  much 
that  Solomon,  his  son,  who  was  not  a  man  of  war, 
bnt  only  inherited  his  father's  dominions,  is  said  to 
have  "reigned  over  all  kingdoms  from  the  river 
(»'. «.  the  Euphrates)  unto  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines and  unto  the  border  of  Egypt"  (1  K.  iv.  21  ; 
compare  2  Chr.  ix.  26).  Thus  during  the  reigns 
of  David  and  Solomon  the  dominion  of  Israel  ac- 
tually attained  to  the  full  extent  both  ways  of  the 
original  promise,  the  Euphrates  forming  the  boun- 
dary of  their  empire  to  the  north-east,  and  the  river 
of  Egypt  (torrent  Aegypti)  to  the  south-west. 
This  wide-spread  dominion  was  lost  upon  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  empire  under  Rehoboam ;  and  no 
more  is  heard  in  Scripture  of  the  Euphrates  until 
the  expedition  of  Necho  against  the  Babylonians 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  The  "  Great  Kiver "  had 
meanwhile  served  for  some  time  as  a  boundary  be- 
tween Assyria  and  the  country  of  the  Hittites  (see 
Assyria),  bnt  had  been  repeatedly  crossed  by  the 
armies  of  the  Ninevite  kings,  who  gradually  esta- 
blished their  sway  over  the  countries  upon  its  right 
bank.  The  crossing  of  the  river  was  always  diffi- 
cult; and  at  the  point  where  certain  natural  faci- 
lities fixed  the  ordinary  passage,  the  strong  fort  of 
Carchemish  had  been  built,  probably  in  very  early 
times,  to  command  the  position.  [Cabchemish.] 
Hence,  when  Necho  determined  to  attempt  the  per- 
manent conquest  of  Syria,  his  march  was  directed 
upon  "Carchemish  by  Euphrates"  (2  Chr.  xxxv. 
20),  which  he  captured  and  held,  thus  extending 
the  dominion  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates,  and  re- 
newing the  old  glories  of  the  Kamesside  kings. 
His  triumph,  however,  was  short-lived.  Three 
years  afterwards  the  Babylonians — who  had  inhe- 
rited the  Assyrian  dominion  in  these  parts— made 
an  expedition  under  Nebuchadnezzar  against  Necho, 
defeated  his  army,  "  which  was  by  the  river  Eu- 
phrates in  Carchemish  "  (Jer.  xlvi.  2),  and  reco- 
vered all  Syria  and  Palestine.  Then  "  the  king  of 
Egypt  came  no  more  out  of  his  land,  for  the  king 
of  Babylon  had  taken  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto 
the  river  Euphrates  all  that  pertained  to  the  king 
.  of  Egypt "  (3  K.  xxiv.  7). 

These  are  the  chief  events  which  Scripture  dis- 
tinctly connects  with  the  "Great  River."  It  is 
probably  included  among  the  "  rivers  of  Babylon," 
by  the  side  of  which  the  Jewish  captives  "  remem- 
bered Zion"  and  "  wept"  (Ps.  exxxvii.  1)  ;  and  no 
doubt  is  glanced  at  in  the  threats  of  Jeremiah 
against  the  Chaldaean  '*  waters "  and  "  springs," 
upon  which  there  is  to  be  a  "  drought,"  that  shall 
"dry  them  up"  (Jer.  1.  38 ;  li.  26).  The  fulfil- 
ment of  thfw  prophecies  has  been  noticed  under  the 


head  of  Chaldaea.  The  liver  still  brings  d  iwn 
as  much  water  as  of  old,  but  the  precious  element 
is  wasted  by  the  neglect  of  man  ;  the  various  water- 
courses along  which  it  was  in  former  times  con- 
veyed are  dry  ;  the  main  channel  has  shrunk ;  and 
the  water  stagnates  in  unwholesome  marshes. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Scripture  contains  no  dear 
and  distinct  reference  to  that  striking  occasion, 
when,  according  to  profane  historians  (Herod,  i. 
191 ;  Xen.  Cyrop.  vii.  5),  the  Euphrates  was  turned 
against  its  mistress,  and  used  to  effect  the  ruin  of 
Babylon.  The  brevity  of  Daniel  (v.  30-31)  is  per- 
haps sufficient  to  account  for  his  silence  on  the 
point;  but  it  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
fulness  of  Jeremiah  (chs.  1.  and  Ii.)  that  so  remark- 
able a  feature  of  the  siege  would  not  have  escaped 
mention.  We  must,  however,  remember,  in  the 
first  place,  that  a  clear  prophecy  may  have  been 
purposely  withheld,  in  order  that  the  Babylonians 
might  not  be  put  upon  their  guard.  And  secondly, 
we  may  notice,  that  there  does  seem  to  be  at  least 
one  reference  to  the  circumstance,  though  it  is 
covert,  as  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be.  In 
immediate  conjunction  with  the  passage  which  most 
clearly  declares  the  taking  of  the  city  by  a  surprise 
is  found  an  expression,  which  reads  very  obscurely 
in  our  version — "  the  passages  are  stopped  "  (Jer. 
li.  32).  Here  the  Hebrew  term  used  (rVhajO) 
applies  most  properly  to  "fords  or  ferries  over 
rivers"  (comp.  Judg.  iii.  28) ;  and  the  whole  pas- 
sage may  best  be  translated,  "  the  ferries  are  seized  " 
or  "  occupied ;"  which  agrees  very  well  with  the 
entrance  of  the  Persians  by  the  river,  and  with  tie 
ordinary  mode  of  transit  in  the  place,  where  there 
was  but  one  bridge  (Herod,  i.  186). 

(See,  for  a  general  account  of  the  Euphrates, 
Col.  Chesney's  Eup/irates  Expedition,  vol.  i. ;  and 
for  the  lower  course  of  the  stream,  compare  Loft  us"  s 
Chaldaea  and  Susiana.  See  also  Rawlinson's  Hero- 
dotus, vol.  i.  Essay  ix.,  and  Layard's  Xiueveh  and 
Babylon,  chs.  xxi.  and  xxii.)  f_G.  R_] 

EUPOI/EMU8  (EWXfrt,  the  "son  of 
John,  the  son  of  Accos "  ('Aum&i ;  cf.  Neb.  iii. 
4,  21,  &c.),  one  of  the  envoys  sent  to  Home  by 
Judas  Maccabaeus,  cir.  B.C.  161  (1  Mace.  viii.  17  ; 
2  Mace  iv.  1 1 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §6).  He  has  ' 
been  identified  with  the  historian  of  the  same  name 
(Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  ix.  17  ff.);  but  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  historian  was  of  Jewish  de- 
scent (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  23 ;  vet  cf.  Hieron.  de  l*tr. 
Iilustr.  38).  [B.  F.  \V\] 

EUBOCLYDON  (EfywicAiowiO,  the  name 
given  (Acts  xxvii.  14)  to  the  gale  of  wind,  which  off 
the  South  coast  of  Crete  seized  the  ship  in  which 
St.  Paul  was  ultimately  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Malta.  The  circumstances  of  this  gale  are  described 
with  much  particularity;  and  they  admit  of 
abundant  illustration  from  the  experience  of  mo- 
dern seamen  in  the  Levant.  In  the  first  place  ft 
came  down  from  the  island  (ear'  a&rijj),  and 
therefore  must  hare  blown,  more  or  less,  from  the  * 
Northward,  since  the  ship  was  sailing  along  the 
South  coast,  not  far  from  Mount  Ida,  and  on  the 
way  from  Fair-Havens  toward  Phoenice.  So 
Captain  Sprat t,  R.N.,  after  leaving  Fair-Havens 
with  a  light  southerly  w,nd,  fell  in  with  M  a  strong 
northerly  breeze,  blowing  direct  from  Mount  Ida  " 
(Smith.  Voy.  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  1856,  pp. 
97,  245).  Next,  the  wind  is  described  as  being  like 
a  typhoon  or  whirlwind  (tu^wmkoj,  A.  V.  "  tem- 
pestuous ") ;  and  the  same  authority  speaks  of 
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tneh  gales  in  the  Levant  as  being  generally  "  accom- 
panied by  terrific  gusts  and  squalls  from  those 
high  mountains "  (Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
1856,  ii.  401).  It  is  alio  observable  that  the 
change  of  wind  in  the  voyage  before  us  (zxvii. 
13,  14)  is  exactly  what  might  have  been  expected ; 
for  Captain  J.  Stewart,  K.N.,  observes,  in  his 
remarks  on  the  Archipelago,  that "  it  is  always  safe 
to  anchor  under  the  lee  of  an  island  with  a  northerly 
wind,  as  it  dies  away  gradually,  but  it  would  be 
extremely  dangerous  with  southerly  winds,  as  they 
almost  invariably  shift  to  a  violent  northerly  wind 
(Purdy*s  Sailing  Directory,  pt.  ii.  p.  61).  The 
long  duration  of  the  gale  ("  the  fourteenth  night," 
27),  the  overclouded  state  of  the  sky  ("  neither 
sun  nor  stars  appearing,"  20),  and  even  the 
heavy  rain  which  concluded  the  storm  (to*  ierby, 
xxviii.  2)  could  easily  be  matched  with  parallel 
instances  in  modern  times  (see  Voy.  and  Ship- 
wreck,  p.  144;  Life  and  Epp.  p.  412).  We 
have  seen  that  the  wind  was  more  or  less  northerly. 
The  context  gives  us  full  materials  for  determin- 
ing its  direction  with  great  exactitude.  The  vessel 
was  driven  from  the  coast  of  Crete  to  Clauda 
(xxvii.  16),  and  apprehension  was  felt  that  she 
would  be  driven  into  the  African  Syrtis  (v.  17). 
Combining  these  two  circumstances  with  the  fact 
that  she  was  less  than  half  way  from  Fair-Havens 
to  Phoenice  when  the  storm  began  (v.  14),  we 
»me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  come  from  the  N.E. 
t  or  E.N.E.  This  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
natural  sense  of  EvpanvKav  (Euroaquilo,  Vulg.), 
which  is  regarded  as  the  true  reading  by  Bentley, 
and  is  found  in  some  of  the  best  MSS. ;  but  we  are 
disposed  to  adhere  to  the  Received  Text,  more  espe- 
cially as  it  is  the  more  difficult  reading,  and  the  phrase 
used  by  St.  Luke  (i  Kakoipms  EipoK\6Suv)  seems 
to  point  to  some  peculiar  word  in  use  among  the 
sailors.  Dean  Alford  thinks  that  the  true  name  of 
the  wind  was  tvpaKiAur,  but  that  the  Greek  sailors, 
not  understanding  the  Latin  termination,  corrupted 
the  word  into  eipoxXuSuy,  and  that  30  St.  Luke  wrote 
it.   [Winds.]  [J.  S.  H.] 

EU'TYCHUS  (EfrVvx**).  »  y°uth  «*  Troajs 
(Acts  xx.  9),  who  sitting  in  a  window,  and  having 
fallen  asleep  while  St.  Paul  was  discoursing  far  into 
the  night,  fell  from  the  third  story,  and  being  taken 
up  dead,  was  miraculously  restored  to  life  by  the 
Apostle.  The  plain  statement,  IjpBi)  ytxpis,  and 
the  proceeding  of  St.  Paul  with  the  body  (cf.  2  K. 
iv.  34),  forbid  us  for  a  moment  to  entertain  the  view 
of  De  Wette,  Meyer,  and  Olshausen,  who  suppose 
that  animation  was  merely  suspended.     [H.  A.] 

EVANGELIST.  The  constitution  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  included  an  order  or  body  of 
men  known  as  Evangelists.  The  absence  of  any 
detailed  account. of  the  organisation  and  practical 
working  of  the  Church  of  the  first  century  leaves 
us  in  some  uncertainty  as  to  their  functions  and 
positions.  The  meaning  of  the  name,  "  The  pub- 
lishers of  glad  tidings,"  seems  common  to  the  work 
of  the  Christian  ministry  generally,  yet  in  Eph. 
ir.  1 1  the  tbayyttoaraX  appear  on  the  one  hand 
after  the  faroVroAoi  and  *pl<frnrai ;  on  the  other 
before  the  iroi/urtt  and  SiSoVkoAoi.  Assuming 
that  the  Apostles  here,  whether  limited  to  the 
Twelve  or  not,  are  those  who  were  looked  on  as  I 
the  special  delegates  and  representatives  of  Christ,  I 
and  therefore  higher  than  all  others  in  their 
authority,  and  that  the  Prophets  were  men  speaking  : 
under  the  immediate  impulse  of  the  Spirit  words 
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that  were  mighty  in  their  effects  on  men's  hearts 
and  consciences,  it  would  follow  that  the  Evange- 
lists had  a  function  subordinate  to  theirs,  yet  more 
conspicuous,  and  so  tar  higher  than  that  of  the 
Pastors  who  watched  over  a  church  that  had  been 
founded,  and  of  the  Teachers  who  carried  on  the 
work  of  systematic  instruction.  This  passage 
accordingly  would  lead  us  to  think  of  them  as 
standing  between  the  two  other  groups — sent  forth 
as  missionary  preachers  of  the  Gospel  by  the  first, 
and  as  such  preparing  the  way  for  the  labours  of 
the  second.  The  same  inference  would  seem  to 
follow  the  occurrence  of  the  word  as  applied  to 
Philip  in  Acts  xxi.  8.  He  had  been  one  of  those 
who  had  gone  everywhere,  tiayyt\t(6iityoi  rby 
\6yoy  (Acts  viii.  4),  now  in  one  city,  now  in 
another  (viii.  40);  but  he  has  not  the  power 
or  authority  of  an  Apostle,  does  not  speak  as  a 
prophet  himself,  though  the  gift  of  prophecy 
belongs  to  his  four  daughters  (xxi.  9),  exercises 
apparently  no  pastoral  superintendence  over  any 
portion  of  the  flock.  The  omission  of  Evange- 
lists in  the  list  of  1  Cor.  xii.  may  be  ex- 
plained on  the  hypothesis  that  the  nature  of  St. 
Paul's  argument  led  him  there  to  speak  of  the 
settled  organisation  of  a  given  local  Church,  which 
of  course  presupposed  the  work  of  the  missionary 
preacher  as  already  accomplished,  while  the  train  of 
thought  in  Eph.  iv.  11  brought  before  his  mind  all 
who  were  in  any  way  instrumental  in  building  up 
the  Church  universal.  It  follows  from  what  has 
been  said  that  the  calling  of  the  Evangelist  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  lenpio-ffttv  rather  than  8i!<£- 
ffKfiy,  or  napaxaXfty;  it  is  the  proclamation  of 
the  glad-tidings  to  those  who  have  not  known  them, 
rather  than  the  instruction  and  pastoral  care  of 
those  who  have  believed  and  been  baptised.  And 
this  is  also  what  we  gather  from  2  Tim.  iv.  2,  5. 
Timotheus  is  "  to  preach  the  word  ; "  in  doing  this 
he  is  to  fulfil  "  the  work  of  an  Evangelist."  It  fol- 
lows also  that  the  name  denotes  a  rcori  rather  than 
an  order.  The  Evangelist  might  or  might  not  be 
a  Bishop-Elder  or  a  Deacon.  The  Apostles,  so  far 
as  they  evangelized  (Acts  viii.  25,  xiv.  7 ;  1  Cor. 
i.  17),  might  claim  the  title,  though  there  were 
many  evangelists  who  were  not.  Apostles.  The 
brother,  "  whose  praise  was  in  the  Gospel "  (2  Cor. 
viii.  18),  may  be  looked  on  as  one  of  St.  Paul's 
companions  in  this  work,  and  known  probably  by 
the  same  name.  In  this,  as  in  other  points  con- 
nected with  the  organisation  of  the  Church  in  the 
Apostolic  age,  but  little  information  is  to  be  gained 
from  later  writers.  The  name  was  no  longer  ex- 
plained by  the  presence  of  those  to  whom  it  had 
been  specially  applied,  and  came  to  be  variously 
interpreted.  Tlieodoret  (on  Eph.  iv.  1 1)  describes 
the  Evangelists  (as  they  have  been  described  above) 
as  travelling  missionaries.  Chrysostom,  as  men 
who  preached  the  Gospel  vtpitoyrts  xavraxov. 
The  account  given  by  Eusebitis  (H.  E.  iii.  37), 
though  somewhat  rhetorical  and  vague,  gives  pro- 
minence to  the  idea  of  itinerant  missionary  preaching. 
Men  "do  the  work  of  Evangelists,  leaving  their 
homes  to  proclaim  Christ,  and  deliver  the  written 
Gospels  to  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  faith." 
The  last  clause  of  this  description  indicates  a  change 
in  the  work,  which  before  long  affected  the  mean- 
ing of  the  name.  If  the  Gospel  was  a  written 
book,  and  the  office  of  the  Evangelists  was  to  read 
or  distribute  it,  then  the  writers  of  such  books 
were  kot'  i^oxhy  THE  Evangelists.  It  is  thus 
accordingly  that  Euscbius  (/.  <;.)  •peak*  of  them 
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though  the  old  meaning  of  the  word  (as  in  H.  E. 
v.  10,  where  he  applies  it  to  Pantaenus)  is  not 
forgotten  by  him.  Soon  this  meaning  so  over- 
shadowed the  old  that  Oecumenius  (Estius  on  Eph. 
it.  11)  has  do  other  notion  of  the  Evangelists 
than  as  those  who  have  written  a  Gospel  (comp. 
Harless  on  Eph.  iv.  II).  Augustine,  though  com- 
monly using  the  word  in  this  sense,  at  times  re- 
members its  earlier  signification  (JStrm.  xcix.  and 
cclxvi.).  Ambrosianus  (Estius,  /.  c.)  identifies 
them  with  Deacons.  In  later  liturgical  language 
the  work  was  applied  to  the  reader  of  the  Gospel 
for  the  day.  (Comp.  Neonder,  Pflanx.  u.  Left.  iii. 
5 ;  Hooker,  E.  P.  Bk.  lxxviii.  7,  9.)    [E.  H.  P.] 

EVE  (iHn,  i.  e.  Chamah,  LXX.  in  Gen.  iii.  20, 
Z»i),  elsewhere  E2a ;  Heva),  the  name  given  in 
Scripture  to  the  first  woman.  It  is  simply  a  feminine 
form  of  the  adjective  *n,  titling,  alive,  which  more 
commonly  makes  n'll ;  or  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
variation  of  the  noun  DTI,  which  means  life.  The 
account  of  Eve's  creation  is  found  at  Gen.  li.  21, 
22.  Upon  the  failure  of  a  companion  suitable 
for  Adam  amoug  the  creatures  which  were 
brought  to  him  to  be  named,  the  Lord  God  caused 
a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  him,  and  took  one  of  his 
ribs  from  him,  which  he  fashioned,  into  a  woman, 
and  brought  her  to  the  man.  Various  expla- 
nations of  this  narrative  have  been  offered.  Per- 
haps that  which  we  are  chiefly  intended  to  lei 
from  it  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  uni 
between  man  and  wife  is  built,  viz.  identity  of 
nature  and  oneness  of  origin. 

Through  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent,  Eve  was  be- 
guiled into  aviolation  of  the  one  commandment  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  her  and  Adam.  She  took 
of  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  and  gave  it  her 
husband  (Comp.  2  Cor.  xi.  3;  1  Tim.  ii.  13, 14). 
[Adam].  The  different  aspects  under  which  Eve 
regarded  her  mission  as  a  mother  are  seen  in  the 
names  of  her  sons.  At  the  birth  of  the  first  she' 
said  "  I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord,"  or 
perhaps,  "  I  have  gotten  a  man,  even  the  Lord,'" 
mistaking  him  for  the  Redeemer.  When  the 
second  was  born,  finding  her  hopes  frustrated,  she 
named  him  Abel,  or  vanity.  When  his  brother  had 
slain  him,  and  she  again  bare  a  son,  she  called  his 
name  Seth,  and  the  joy  of  a  mother  seemed  to  out- 
weigh the  sense  of  the  vanity  of  life:  "  For  God," 
said  she,  "  hath  appointed  he  another  seed  instead 
of  Abel,  for  Cain  slew  him."  The  Scripture  account 
of  Eve  closes  with  the  birth  of  Seth.        [S.  L.] 

ETI  EM;  Evi,  Hetaeus),  one  of  the 

five  kings  or  princes  of  Midian,  slain  by  the  Israelites 
in  the  war  aftflr  the  matter  of  Baal-peor,  and  whose 
lands  were  afterwards  allotted  to  Keuben  (Num. 
xxxi.  8;  Josh.  xffl.  21).  [Midian.]     [E.S.  P.] 

ETIIi-MEB'ODA.CH  0)*fip  bm  ;  EviaA- 
uapattx,  OvXcu/iatdxap  ;  Abyden.  'A/uApapoo- 
Sokos  ;  Beros.  EuctA/xapdSouxo?  i  Euilmorodach), 
according  to  Berosus  and  Abydenus,  was  the  son 
and  successor  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  We  learn  from 
the  second  book  of  Kings  (2  K.  xxv.  27)  and 
from  Jeremiah  (Jer.  Iii.  31),  that  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  this  king  had  compassion  upon 
ins  father's  enemy,  Jehoiachin,  and  released  him 
from  prison  where  he  had  languished  for  thirty- 
seven  years,  "  spake  kindly  to  him,"  and  gave  him 
a  portion  at  his  table  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
reigned  but  a  short  time, having  ascended  the  throne 
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on  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  B.C.  561,  and 
being  himself  succeeded  by  Neriglissar  in  B.C.  6i9. 
(See  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  given  under  Babvxos.) 
He  thus  appears  to  have  reigned  but  two  year*, 
which  is  the  time  assigned  to  him  by  Abydenus  (Fr. 
9)  and  Berosus  (Fr.  14).  At  the  end  of  this  brief 
space  Evil-Merodach  was  muidered  by  Neriglissar 
[Neroal-»iiarezeb] — a  Babylonian  noble  married 
to  his  -sister— who  then  seized  the  crown.  Ac- 
cording to  Berosus,  Evil-Merodach  provoked  bis 
fate  by  lawless  government  and  intemperance. 
Perhaps  the  departure  from  the  policy  of  his  father, 
and  the .  substitution  of  mild  for  severe  measures, 
may  have  been  viewed  in  this  light.         [G.  R.] 

EXECUTIONER  (1130 ;  vtrarouAaWstp). 

The  Hebrew  iabbach  describes  in  the  first  instance 
the  office  of  executioner,  and,  secondarily,  the  gene- 
ral duties  of  the  body-guard  of  a  monarch.  Thru 
Potiphar  was  "  captain  of  the  executioners  "  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  36 ;  see  margin),  and  had  his  official  resi- 
dence at  the  public  gaol  (Gen.  xi.  3).  Nebuxaradsn 
(2  K.  xxv.  8 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  9)  and  Arioch  (Dan.  ii. 
14)  held  the  same  office.  That  the  "  captain  of 
the  guard  "  himself  occasionally  performed  the  duty 
of  an  executioner  appears  from  1  K.  ii.  25,  34. 
Nevertheless  the  post  was  one  of  high  dignity,  and 
something  beyond  the  present  position  of  the  xdbit 
of  modern  Egypt  (comp.  Lane,  i.  163),  with  which 
Wilkinson  (ii.  45)  compares  it  It  is  still  not  un- 
usual for  officers  of  high  rank  to  inflict  corporal 
punishment  with  their  own  hands  (Wilkinson,  n. 
43).  The  LXX.  takes  the  word  in  its  original 
sense  (cf.  1  Sam.  ix.  23),  and  terms  Potiphar  chief- 
cook,  ipxiuiyetfos. 

The  Greek  oweirovAa/rop  (Mark  vi.  27)  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Latin  speculator;  originally  I 
military  spy  or  scout,  but  under  the  emperors 
transferred  to  the  body-guard,  from  the  vigilance 
which  their  office  demanded  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  11; 
Suet.  Claud.  35).  [W.  L.  B.] 

EXILE.  [Captivity.] 

EX'ODUS  (n'UX>  nfott,  being  the  first  word* 

of  the  Book,  or  abbr.  ritCV ;  in  the  Masora  to 
Gen.  xxiv.  8  called  |'p»t3,  see  Burt.  Lex.  Tal.  p. 
1325;  "E{oJoi;  Exodus),  the  second  book  of  the 
Law  or  Pentateuch. 

A.  Contents. — The  book  maybe  divided  into  two 
principal  parts,  I.  Historical,  i.  1 — xviii.  27  ;  and 
II.  Legislative,  xix.  1— xl.  38.  The  former  of  these 
may  be  subdivided  into  (I.)  the  preparation  for  the 
deliverance  of  Israel  from  their  bondage  in  Egypt ; 
(2.)  the  accomplishment  of  that  deliverance. 

I.  (1.)  The  first  section  (i.l—xii.  36)  contains  an 
account  of  the  following  particulars : — The  great 
increase  of  Jacob's  posterity  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  their  oppression  under  a  new  dynasty,  which 
occupied  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Joseph  (ch. 
i.) ;  the  birth,  education,  and  flight  of  Moses  (ii.) ; 
his  solemn  call  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  people 
(iii.  1 — iv.  17),  and  his  return  to  Egypt  in  con- 
sequence (iv.  18-31) ;  his  first  ineffectual  attempt 
to  prevail  upon  Pharaoh  to  let  the  Israelites  go, 
which  only  resulted  in  an  increase  of  their  burdens 
(v.  1-21) ;  a  further  preparation  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
for  their  office,  together  with  the  account  of  their 
genealogies  (v.  22 — vii.  7);  the  successive  signs 
and  wonders,  by  means  of  which  the  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  the  land  of  bondage  is  at  length  acoom- 
plished,  and  the  institution  of  the  Passover  (vii 
8— xii.  3C). 
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(2.)  A  narrative  of  events  from  the  departure 
rat  of  Egypt  to  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  at 
Mount  Sinai.  We  have  in  this  section  (a.)  the 
departure  and  (mentioned  in  connexion  with  it)  the 
injunctions  then  given  respecting  the  Passover  and 
the  sanctification  of  the  first-born  (xii.  37 — xiii. 
16) ;  the  march  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  passage  through 
it,  and  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea,  together  with  Moses*  song  of 
triumph  upon  the  occasion  (xiii.  17 — xv.  21) ;  (6.) 
the  principal  events  on  the  journey  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  Sinai,  the  bitter  waters  at  Harah,  the  giving 
of  quails  and  of  the  manna,  the  observance  of  the 
sabbath,  the  miraculous  supply  of  water  from  the 
rock  at  Kephidim,  and  the  battle  there  with  the 
Amalekites  (xv.  22 — xvii.  16) ;  the  arrival  of  Jethro 
in  the  Israelitish  camp,  and  his  advice  as  to  the 
civil  government  of  the  people  (xviii.). 

II.  The  solemn  establishment  of  the  Theocracy 
on  Mount  Sinai.  The  people  are  set  apart  to  God 
as  "  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy  nation  "  (xii. 
6)  ;  the  ten  commandments  are  given,  and  the  laws 
which  are  to  regulate  the  social  life  of  the  people  are 
enacted  (xxi.  1 — xxiii.  19) ;  an  Angel  is  promised  as 
their  guide  to  the  Promised  Land,  and  the  covenant 
between  God  and  Moses,  Nadab  and  Abihn,  and 
seventy  elders,  as  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
is  most  solemnly  ratified  (xxiii.  20 — xxiv.  18) ;  in- 
structions are  given  respecting  the  tabernacle,  the 
ark,  the  mercy-seat,  the  altar  of  burnt-offering, 
the  separation  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  for  the  priest's 
office,  the  vestments  which  they  are  to  wear,  the 
ceremonies  to  be  observed  at  their  consecration,  the 
altar  of  incense,  the  laver,  the  holy  oil,  the  selection 
of  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  for  the  work  of  the  taber- 
nacle, the  observance  of  the  sabbath  and  the  de- 
livery of  the  two  tables  of  the  Law  into  the  hands  of 
Moses  (xxv.  1 — xxxi.  18) ;  the  sin  of  the  people  in 
the  matter  of  the  golden  calf,  their  rejection  in  con- 
sequence, and  thehr  restoration  to  God's  favour  at 
the  intercession  of  Moses  (xxxii.  1 — xxxiv.  85) ; 
lastly,  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle,  and  all 
pertaining  to  its  service  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
junctions previously  given  (xxxv.  1 — xl.  38). 

This  Book  in  short  gives  a  sketch  of  the  early 
history  of  Israel  as  a  nation :  and  the  history  has 
three  clearly  marked  stages.  First  we  see  a  nation 
enslaved ;  next  a  nation  redeemed ;  lastly  a  nation 
set  apart,  and  through  the  blending  of  its  reli- 
gious and  political  life  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  God. 

B.  Integrity.  —  According  to  von  Lengerke 
(Kenaan,  lxxxviii.  xc.)  the  following  portions  of 
the  book  belong  to  the  original  or  Elohistic  docu- 
ment:— Chap.  i.  1-14,  ii.  23-25,  vi.  2— vii.  7, 
xii.  1-28,  37,  38,  40-51  (xiii.  1,  2,  perhaps),  xvi., 
xix.  1,  xx.,  xxv. -xxxi.,  xxxv.-xl.  Stiihelin  (Krit. 
Unterss.)  and  De  Wette  (Emleitung)  agree  in  the 
main  with  this  division.  Knobel,  the  most  recent 
writer  on  the  subject,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
commentary  on  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  has  sifted 
these  books  still  more  carefully,  and  with  regard  to 
many  passages  has  formed  a  different  judgment. 
He  assigns  to  the  Elohist:— i.  1-7,  13,  14,  ii.  23- 
25  from  IIUNM,  vi.  2— vii.  7,  except  vi.  8,  vii.  8- 
13,  19-22,  viii.  1-3,11  from  t6l,  and  12-15, 
ix.  8-12  and  35,  xi.  9,  10,  xii.  1-23,  28,  37  a,  I 
40-42,  43-51,  xiii.  1, 2,  20,  xiv.  1-4,  8,  9,  15-18, ! 
'except  <h«  jjyxn  HO  in  ver.  15,  and  m  Din  ! 
1  ")BQ  in  ver.  1 6),  21-23,  and  26-29  (except  27  from 
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SCI),  xv.  19,  22,  23,  27,  xvi.  1,  2,  9-26,  31-36, 
xvii.  1,  xix.  2  a,  xxv.-xxxi.  11,  12-17  in  the  main; 
xxxv.  1 — xl.  38. 

A  mere  comparison  of  the  two  lists  of  pas- 
sages selected  by  these  different  writers  as  be- 
longing to  the  original  document  is  sufficient  to 
show  how  very  uncertain  all  such  critical  processes 
must  be.  The  first,  that  of  v.  Lengerke,  is  open 
to  many  objections,  which  have  been  urged  by 
Havemick  (Eint.  in  der  Pent.  §117),  Ranke,  and 
others.  Thus,  for  instance,  chap.  vi.  6,  which  all 
agree  in  regarding  as  Elohistic,  speaks  of  "  great 

judgments"  (D1  D'DBtPO  in  the  plur.),  where- 
with God  would  redeem  Israel,  and  yet  not  a  word 
is  said  of  these  in  the  so-called  original  document. 
Again  xii.  12,  23,  27  contains  the  announcement 
of  the  destruction  of  the  first-born  of  Egypt,  but 
the  fulfilment  of  the  threat  is  to  be  found,  according 
to  the  critics,  only  in  the  later  Jehovistic  additions. 
Hupfeld  has  tried  to  escape  this  difficulty  by  sup- 
posing that  the  original  documents  did  contain  an 
account  of  the  slaying  of  the  first-born,  as  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Passover  in  xii.  12,  &c.,  has  clearly 
a  reference  to  it :  only  he  will  not  allow  that  the 
story  as  it  now  stands  is  that  account;  But  even 
then  tiie  difficulty  is  only  partially  removed,  for 
thus  one  judgment  only  is  mentioned,  not  many 
(vi.  6).  Knobel  has  done  his  best  to  obviate  this 
glaring  inconsistency.  Feeling  no  doubt  that  the 
ground  taken  by  his  predecessors  was  not  tenable, 
he  retains  as  a  part  of  the  original  work  much  which 
they  had  rejected.  It  is  especially  worthy  of  notice 
that  he  considers  some  at  least  of  the  miraculous 
portions  of  the  story  to  belong  to  the  older  docu- 
ment, and  so  accounts  for  the  expression  in  vi.  6. 
The  changing  of  Aaron's  rod  into  a  serpent,  of  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  into  blood,  the  plague  of  frogs, 
of  mosquitoes  (A.  V.  lice),  and  of  boils,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  first-born,  are,  according  to  Knobel, 
Elohistic  He  points  out  what  he  considers  here 
links  of  connexion,  and  a  regular  sequence  in  the 
narrative.  He  bids  us  observe  that  Jehovah  always 
addresses  Moses,  and  that  Moses  directs  Aaron  how 
to  act.  The  miracles,  then,  are  arranged  in  order 
of  importance :  first  there  is  the  sign  which  serves 
to  accredit  the  mission  of  Aaron ;  next  follow  three 
plagues,  which,  however,  do  not  touch  men,  and 
these  are  sent  through  the  instrumentality  of  Aaron ; 
the  fourth  plague  is  a  plague  upon  man,  and  here 
Moses  takes  the  most  prominent  part ;  the  fifth 
and  last  is  accomplished  by  Jehovah  himself.  Thus 
the  miracles  increase  in  intensity  as  they  go  on. 
The  agents  likewise  rise  in  dignity.  If  Aaron  with 
his  rod  of  might  begins  the  work,  he  gives  way 
afterwards  to  his  greater  brother,  whilst  for  the 
last  act  of  redemption  Jehovah  employs  no  human 
agency,  but  Himself  with  a  mighty  hand  and  out- 
stretched arm  effects  the  deliverance  of  his  people. 
The  passages  thus  selected  have  no  doubt  a  sort  of 
connexion,  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  arbitrary 
to  conclude  that  because  portions  of  a  work  may 
be  omitted  without  seriously  disturbing  the  sense, 
these  portions  do  not  belong  to  the  original  work, 
but  must  be  regarded  as  subsequent  embellishments 
and  additions. 

Again  all  agree  in  assigning  chaps,  iii.  and  iv.  to 
the  Jehovist.  The  call  of  Moses,  as  there  described, 
is  said  to  be  merely  the  Jehovistic  parallel  to  vi.  2 — 
vii.  7.  Yet  it  seems  improbable  that  the  Elohist 
should  introduce  Moses  with  the  bare  words,  "  And 
God  spake  to  Moses,"  vi.  2,  without  a  single  word 
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as  to  the  previous  history  of  so  remarkable  a  man.  So 
argues  HSvernick,  and  as  it  appears  to  us,  not  with- 
out reason.  It  will  be  observed  that  none  of.  these 
critics  attempt  to  make  the  Divine  names  a  criterion 
whereby  to  distinguish  the  several  documents. 
Thus  in  the  Jehovistic  portion,  chap.  i.  15-22,  De 
Wette  is  obliged  to  remark,  with  a  sort  of  uneasy 
candour,  "but  vers.  17,  20,  Elohim  (?),"  and 
again  chap.  Hi.  4,  6,  11-15,  "here  seven  times 
Elohim."  In  other  places  there  is  the  same  diffi- 
culty as  in  chap.  xix.  17,  19,  which  Stahelin,  as 
well  as  Knobel,  gives  to  the  Jehovist.  In  the  pas- 
sages in  chaps,  vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  which  Knobel  classes 
in  the  earlier  record,  the  name  Jehovah  occurs 
throughout.  It  is  obvious  then  that  there  must  be 
other  means  of  determining  the  relative  antiquity 
of  the  different  portions  of  the  book,  or  the  attempt 
to  ascertain  which  are  earlier  and  which  are  later 
must  entirely  fail.  Accordingly  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  style  are  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  two  documents.  Thus,  for  instance,  De  Wette 
(End.  §151,  S.  183)  appeals  to  mi!  ft"©,  i.  7, 

ntn  '»n  D«>a,  xu.  17,  «,  nna  D»pn,  w.  4, 

the  form'ula  TOtO  ?1B>D  ?K  <"»  *UT),  xxv.  1, 
xu.  11,  be.,  niK31{,  vi.  26,  vii.  4,  xii.  17,  41, 
51 ;  D'aTJffl  J'3,  xii.  6,  xxix.  41,  xxx.  8,  and  other 
expressions,  as  decisive  of  the  Elohist.  St&helin  also 
proposes  on  very  similar  grounds  to  separate  the  first 
from  the  second  legislation.  Wherever,  he  says,  I 
find  mention  of  a  pillar  of  fire,  or  of  a  cloud,  Ex. 

xxxiii.  9, 10,  or  an  "  Angel  of  Jehovah,"  as  Ex.  xxiii., 

xxxiv.  ,  or  the  phrase  "  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
as  Ex.  xiii.  5,  xxxiii.  3  .  . .  where  mention  is  made 
of  a  coming  down  of  God,  as  Ex.  xix.,  xxxiv.  5,  or 
where  the  Canaanite  nations  are  numbered,  or  the 
tabernacle  supposed  to  be  without  the  camp,  Ex. 
xxxiii.  7,  I  feel  tolerably  certain  that  I  am  reading 
the  words  of  the  Author  of  the  Second  Legislation 
(t.  e.  the  Jehovist)."  But  these  nice  critical  dis- 
tinctions are  very  precarious,  especially  in  a  stereo- 
typed language  like  the  Hebrew. 

Unfortunately,  too,  dogmatical  prepossessions 
have  been  allowed  some  share  in  the  controversy. 
De  Wette  and  his  school  chose  to  set  down  every 
thing  which  savoured  of  a  miracle  as  proof  of  later 
authoiship.  The  love  of  the  marvellous,  which  is  all 
they  see  in  the  stories  of  miracles,  according  to  them 
could  not  have  existed  in  an  earlier  and  simpler  age. 
But  on  their  own  hypothesis  this  is  a  very  extra- 
ordinary view.  For  the  earlier  traditions  of  a  people 
are  not  generally  the  least  wonderful,  but  the  re- 
verse. And  one  cannot,  thus,  acquit  the  second 
writer  of  a  design  in  embellishing  his  narrative. 
However,  this  is  not  the  place  to  argue  with  those 
who  deny  the  possibility  of  a  miracle,  or  who  make 
the  narration  of  miracles  proof  sufficient  of  later  au- 
thorship. Into  this  error  Knobel  it  is  true  has  not 
fallen.  By  admitting  some  of  the  plagues  into  his 
Elohistic  catalogue,  he  shows  that  he  is  at  least  free 
from  the  dogmatio  prejudices  of  critics  like  De 
Wette.  But  his  own  critical  tests  are  not  conclu- 
sive. And  the  way  in  which  he  cuts  verses  to 
pieces,  as  in  viii.  11,  and  xiii.  15, 16,  27,  where  it 
suits  his  purpose,  is  so  completely  arbitrary,  and 
results  so  evidently  from  the  stem  constraint  of  a 
theory,  that  his  labours  in  this  direction  are  not 
more  satisfactory  than  those  of  his  predecessors. 

On  the  whole  there  seems  much  reason  to  doubt 
whether  critical  acumen  will  ever  bo  able  plausibly 
to  distinguish  between  the  original  and  the  supple- 
ment in  the  book  of  Exodus.   There  is  nothing  in- 


deed forced  or  improbable  in  the  supposition,  either 
that  Moses  himself  incorporated  in  his  memoirs 
ancient  tradition  whether  oral  or  written,  or  that  a 
writer  later  than  Moses  made  use  of  materials  left 
by  the  great  legislator  in  a  somewhat  fragmentary 
form.  There  is  an  occasional  abruptness  in  the 
narrative,  which  suggests  that  this  may  possibly 
have  been  the  case,  as  in  the  introduction  of  the 
genealogy  vi.  13-27.  The  remarks  in  xl.  3,  xvj. 
35,  36  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  apparent 
confusion  at  xi.  1-3  may  be  explained  by  regarding 
these  verses  as  parenthetical. 

We  shall  give  reasons  hereafter  for  concluding 
that  the  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form  was  not 
altogether  the  work  of  Moses.  [Pentateuch.] 
For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  even 
admitting  the  hand  of  an  editor  or  compiler  to  be 
visible  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  it  is  quite  impossible 
accurately  to  distinguish  the  documents  from  each 
other,  or  from  his  own  additions. 

C.  Credibility. — Almost  every  historical  fact 
mentioned  in  Exodus  has  at  some  time  or  other 
been  called  in  question.  But  it  is  certain  that  all  ' 
investigation  has  hitherto  tended  only  to  establish  the 
veracity  of  the  narrator.  A  comparison  with  other 
writers  and  an  examination  of  the  monuments 
confirm,  or  at  least  do  not  contradict,  the  most  ma- 
terial statements  of  this  book.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Manetho's  story  of  the  Hyksos,  questionable  as 
much  of  it  is,  and  differently  as  it  has  been  inter- 
preted by  different  writers,  points  at  least  to  some 
early  connexion  between  the  Israelites  and  the 
Egyptians,  and  is  corroborative  of  the  fact  implied 
in  the  Pentateuch  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Israel itish 
sojourn,  Egypt  was  ruled  by  a  foreign  dynasty. 
[Eovpt.]  Manetho  speaks,  too,  of  strangers  from 
the  East  who  occupied  the  eastern  part  of  Lower 
Egypt.  And  his  account  shows  that  the  Israelites 
had  become  a  numerous  and  formidable  people. 
According  to  Ex.  xii.  37,  the  number  of  men 
beside  women  and  children  who  left  Egypt  was 
600,000.  This  would  give  for  the  whole  na- 
tion about  two  millions  and  a  half.  There  is  no 
doubt  some  difficulty  in  accounting  for  this  im- 
mense increase,  if  we  suppose  (as  on  many  accounts 
seems  probable)  that  the  actual  residence  of  the 
children  of  Israel  was  only  215  years.  We  most 
remember  indeed  that  the  number  who  went  into 
Egypt  with  Jacob  was  considerably  more  than 
"threescore  and  ten  souls"  [see  Chronologt]; 
we  must  also  take  into  account  the  extraordinary 
fruitfulness  of  Egypt*  (concerning  which  all  writers 
are  agreed),  and  especially  of  that  part  of  it  in 
which  the  Israelites  dwelt.  Still  it  would  be  more  * 
satisfactory  if  we  could  allow  430  years  for  the 
increase  of  the  nation  rather  than  any  shorter 
period. 

According  to  De  Wette,  the  story  of  Moses'  birth 
is  mythical,  and  arises  from  an  attempt  to  account 
etymologically  for  his  name.  But  the  beautiful 
simplicity  of  the  narrative  places  it  far  above  the 
stories  of  Romulus,  Cyrus,  and  Semiramis,  with 
which  it  has  been  compared  (Knobel,  p.  14).  Aod 
as  regards  the  etymology  of  the  name,  there  can  be 
very  little  doubt  that  it  is  Egyptian  (from  the  Copt. 
JULIO,  "water,"  and  2£I  or  (5l»  "to  ««ke;" 
cf.  Gesen.  Thes.  in  v.,  and  Knobel,  Comm.  in  loc.) ; 
and  if  so,  the  author  has  either  played  upon  the 

•  Cf.  Strabo,  xv.  p.  478 ;  Ariatot.  Bits.  Amm.  vti. 
4  ;  Plin.  IT.  JV.  vii.  S  ;  Seneca,  Qm.  Nat.  UL  IS, 
quoted  by  Havcrnlek. 
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name  or  is  mistaken  in  his  philology.  But  this 
does  not  prove  that  the  whole  story  is  nothing  bat 
a  myth.  Philology  as  a  science  is  of  very  modern 
growth,  and  the  truth  of  history  does  not  stand  or 
rail  with  the  explanation  of  etymologies.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  De  Wette's  objection  to  the  ety- 
mology in  ii.  22. 

Other  objections  are  of  a  very  arbitrary  kind. 
Thus  Knobel  thinks  the  command  to  destroy  the 
male  children  (i.  15  ff.)  extremely  improbable,  be- 
cause the  object  of  the  king  was  not  to  destroy  the 
people,  but  to  make  use  of  them  as  slaves.  To  re- 
quire the  mid  wives  to  act  as  the  enemies  of  their 
own  people,  and  to  issue  an  injunction  that  every 
son  bom  of  Israelitish  parents  should  be  thrown 
into  the  Nile,  was  a  piece  of  downright  madness  of 
which  he  thinks  the  king  would  not  be  guilty.  But 
we  do  not  know  that  the  midwives  were  Hebrew, 
they  may  have  been  Egyptian;  and  kings,  like 
other  slave-owners,  may  act  contrary  to  their  in- 
terest in  obedience  to  their  fears  or  their  passions ; 
indeed,  Knobel  himself  compares  the  story  of 
King  Bocchoris,  who  commanded  ail  the  unclean 
in  bis  land  to  be  cast  into  the  sea  (Lysim.  ap. 
Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  34),  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Spartan  Helots  (Plutarch,  Lycurg.  28).  He 
objects  further  that  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  such 
a  command  with  the  number  of  the  Israelites 
at  their  exodus.  But  we  may  suppose  that  in  very 
many  instances  the  command  of  the  king  would 
be  evaded,  and  probably  it  did  not  long  continue 
in  force. 

Again,  De  Wette  objects  to  the  call  of  Moses 
that  he  could  not  have  thus  formed  the  resolve  to 
become  the  saviour  of  his  people — which,  as  Haver- 
nick  justly  remarks,  is  a  dogmatical,  not  a  critical 
decision. 

The  ten  plagues  are  physically,  many  of  them, 
what  might  be  expected  in  Egypt,  although  in  their 
intensity  and  in  their  rapid  succession,  they  are 
clearly  supernatural.  Even  the  order  in  which 
they  occur  is  an  order  in  which  physical  causes  are 
allowed  to  operate.  The  corruption  of  the  river 
is  followed  by  the  plague  of  frogs.  From  the  dead 
frogs  are  bred  the  gnats  and  flies,  from  these  came 
the  murrain  among  the  cattle  and  the  boils  on  men, 
and  so  on. 

Most  of  the  plagues  indeed,  though  of  course  in 
a  much  less  aggravated  form,  and  without  such  suc- 
cession, are  actually  experienced  at  this  day  in 
Egypt.  Of  the  plague  of  locusts  it  is  expressly 
remarked  that  "  before  them  were  no  such  locusts, 
neither  after  them  shall  be  such."  And  all  tra- 
vellers in  Egypt  hare  observed  swarms  of  locusts, 
brought  generally  by  a  south-west  wind  (Denon, 
however,  mentions  their  coming  with  an  east  wind), 
and  in  the  winter  or  spring  of  the  year.  This  last 
fact  agrees  also  with  our  narrative.  Lepsius  speaks 
of  being  in  a  "  regular  snow-drift  of  locusts,"  which 
came  from  the  desert  in  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
the  valley.  "  At  the  edge  of  the  fruitful  plain," 
he  says,  "  they  fell  down  in  showers."  And  this 
continued  for  six  days,  indeed  in  weaker  flights 
much  longer.  He  also  saw  hail  in  Egypt.  In  Ja- 
nuary 1843,  he  and  his  party  were  surprised  by  a 
storm.  "  Suddenly,"  he  writes,  "  the  storm  grew 
to  a  tremendous  hurricane,  such  as  I  have  never 
seen  in  Europe,  and  hail  fell  upon  us  in  such 
masses,  as  almost  to  turn  day  into  night "  He  no- 
tices, too  an  extraordinary  cattle  murrain  "  which 
carried  off  40,000  head  of  cattle"  {Letters  from 
Egypt,  Eng.  Transl.  pp.  49,  27, 14). 


The  institution  of  the  Passover  (ch.  xii.)  has 
been  subjected  to  severe  criticism.  This  has  also 
been  called  a  mythic  fiction.  The  alleged  circum- 
stances are  not  historical  it  is  said,  but  arise  out  of 
a  later  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  cere- 
mony and  to  refer  it  to  the  time  of  Moses.  The 
critics  rest  mainly  on  the  difference  between  the 
directions  given  for  the  observance  of  this  the  first, 
and  those  given  for  subsequent  passovers.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why,  considering  the  very  re- 
markable circumstances  under  which  it  was  insti- 
tuted, the  first  Passover  should  not  have  had  its 
own  peculiar  solemnities,  or  why  instructions 
should  not  then  have  been  given  for  a  somewhat 
different  observance  for  the  future.  [Passover.] 

In  minor  details  the  writer  shows  a  remarkable 
acquaintance  with  Egypt  Thus,  for  instance,  Pha- 
raoh's daughter  goes  to  the  river  to  bathe.  At  the 
present  day  it  is  true  that  only  women  of  the  lower 
orders  bathe  in  the  river.  But  Herodotus  (ii.  35) 
tells  us  (what  we  learn  also  from  the  monuments) 
that  in  ancient  Egypt  the  women  were  under  no 
restraint,  but  apparently  lived  more  in  public 
than  the  men.  To  this  must  be  added  that  the 
Egyptians  supposed  a  sovereign  virtue  to  exist  in 
the  Nile-waters.  The  writer  speaks  of  chariots 
and  "chosen  chariots"  (xiv.  7)  as  constituting  an 
important  element  in  the  Egyptian  army,  and  of 
the  king  as  leading  in  person.  The  monuments 
amply  confirm  this  representation.  The  Pharaohs 
lead  their  armies  to  battle,  and  the  armies  consist 
entirely  of  infantry  and  chariots. 

Many  other  facts  have  been  disputed,  such  as 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  giving  of  the 
manna,  &c.  But  respecting  these  it  may  suffice  to 
refer  to  other  articles  in  which  they  are  discussed. 
[The  Exodus  ;  Manna  ;  The  Red  Sea.] 

D.  The  authorship  and  date  of  the  book  are  dis- 
cussed under  Pentateuch.  [J.  J.  S.  P.] 

EXODUS,  THE.  The  object  of  this  article  is 
to  give  a  combined  view  of  the  results  stated  in  the 
various  articles  relating  or  referring  to  the  Exodus 
of  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt.  It  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts,  treating  of  the  chronolo- 
gical, the  historical,  and  the  geographical  aspect  of 
the  event. 

1.  Date.— The  date  of  the  Exodus  is  discussed 
under  Chronoloqt,  where  it  is  held  that  a  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  year  r 
B.C.  1652.  The  historical  questions  connected  with 
this'  date  are  noticed  under  Egypt.  Hales  places 
the  Exodus  B.C.  1648,  Usher  B.C.  1491,  and  Bunsen 
B.O.  1320. 

2.  History. — The  Exodus  is  a  great  turning-point 
in  Biblical  history.  With  it  the  Patriarchal  dis- 
pensation ends  and  the  Law  begins,  and  with  it  the  * 
Israelites  cease  to  be  a  family  and  become  a  nation. 
It  is  therefore  important  to  observe  how  the  pre- 
vious history  led  up  to  this  event.  The  advance- 
ment of  Joseph,  and  the  placing  of  his  kinsmen  in 
what  was  to  a  pastoral  people,  at  least,  "  the  best 
of  the  land,"  yet,  as  far  as  possible,  apart  from 
Egyptian  influence,  favoured  the  multiplying  of 
the  Israelites  and  the  preservation  of  their  na- 
tionality. The  subsequent  persecution  bound  them 
more  firmly  together,  and  at  the  same  time  loosened 
the  hold  that  Egypt  had  gained  upon  them.  It 
was  thus  that  the  Israelites  were  ready  when  Moses 
declared  his  mission  to  go  forth  as  one  man  from 
the  land  of  their  bondage.  [Joseph  ;  Moses  ; 
EavptVJ 
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The  history  of  the  Exodus  itself  commences  with 
the  dose  of  that  of  the  Ten  Plagues  [Plagues  of 
Egypt],  In  the  night  in  which,  at  midnight,  the 
firstborn  were  slain  (Ex.  xii.  29),  Pharaoh  urged 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites  (ver.  31 , 32).  They 
at  once  set  forth  from  Rameses  (ver.  37,  39),  ap- 
parently during  the  night  (ver.  42),  but  towards 
morning,  on  the  1 5th  day  of  the  first  month  (Num. 
xxiiii.  3).  They  made  three  journeys  and  en- 
camped by  the  Red  Sea.  Here  Pharaoh  overtook 
them,  and  the  great  miracle  occurred  by  which 
they  were  saved,  while  the  pursuer  and  his  army 
were  destroyed.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that 
Pharaoh  did  not  perish  in  the  Red  Sea,  but  not  only 
does  the  narrative  seem  to  forbid  such  a  supposition 
(Ex.  xiv.  18, 23, 28),  but  it  is  expressly  contradicted 
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in  Pa,  cxxxvi.  (ver.  15).  Recently  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  Israelites  crossed  by  a  ford.  If, 
however,  their  safe  passage  could  thus  be  accounted 
for,  the  drowning  of  the  Egyptians  would  become 
more  extraordinary  than  before.  Obviously  ordinary 
causes  are  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  deliverance  of 
the  former  and  the  destruction  of  the  latter.  Bat 
even  were  it  so,  the  question  would  have  to  be  asked 
whether  the  occurrence  of  the  event  at  the  fit  time 
could  reasonably  be  considered  as  due  to  such  ordinary 
causes,  and  the  necessary  negative  reply  would  show 
the  fallacy  of  attempting  a  naturalistic  explanation 
of  the  event  on  account  of  the  use  of  natural  means. 
It  would  be  more  reasonable  to  deny  the  event,  but 
this  could  not  be  attempted  in  the  face  of  the  over- 
whelming evidence  of  its  occurrence. 


Map  to  illurtmlo  Ibo  Exudus  of  On  liriu'litM. 


3.  Geography. — The  determination  of  the  route 
by  which  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  is  one  of  the 

'  most  difficult  questions  in  Biblical  geography.  The 
following  points  must  be  settled  exactly  or  approxi- 
mately:—the  situation  of  the  Land  of  Goshen,  the 
length  of  each  day's  march,  the  position  of  the  first 
station  (Rameses),  and  the  direction  of  the  journey. 

The  Land  of  Goshen  may  be  concluded  from  the 
Biblical  narrative  to  have  been  part  of  Egypt,  but 
not  of  what  was  then  held  to  be  Egypt  Proper. 

»  It  must  therefore  have  been  an  outer  eastern  pro- 


vince of  Lower  Egypt.  The  Israelites,  setting  out 
from  a  town  of  Goshen,  made  two  days'  journey 
towards  the  Red  Sea,  and  then  entered  the  wilder- 
ness, a  day's  journey  or  less  from  the  sea.  They 
could  only  therefore  have  gone  by  the  valley  now 
called  the  Wadi-t-Tvmeyl&t,  for  every  other  culti- 
vated or  cultivable  tract  is  too  far  from  the  Red 
Sea.  Rameses,  an  we  shall  see,  must  have  lain  in 
this  valley,  which  thus  corresponded  in  part  at  least 
to  OJoshen.  That  it  wholly  corresponded  to  tint 
region  is  evident  from  its  being  markedly  a  single 
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valley,  and  from  the  insufficiency  of  any  smaller 

territory  to  support  the  Israelites.  [Goshen.] 

It  is  not  difficult  to  fix  very  nearly  the  length  of 
each  day's  march  of  the  Israelites.  As  they  had 
with  them  women,  children,  and  cattle,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  they  went  more  than  fifteen  miles 
'  daily ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  unlikely  that  they 
fell  far  short  of  this.  The  three  journeys  would 
therefore  give  a  distance  of  about  forty-five  miles. 
There  seems,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  to  have 
been  a  deflexion  from  a  direct  course,  so  that  we 
cannot  consider  the  whole  distance  from  the  start- 
ing-point, Rameses,  to  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea 
as  much  more  than  about  thirty  miles  in  a  direct 
me.  Measuring  from  the  ancient  western  shore 
of  the  Arabian  Gulf  due  east  of  the  Wddi-t-Tu- 
meyldt,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line 
places  the  site  of  Rameses  near  the  mound  called 
in  the  present  day  El-' Abbdaeeyeh,  not  tar  from 
'  the  western  end  of  the  valley.  That  the  Israelites 
started  from  a  place  in  this  position  is  further 
evident  from  the  account  of  the  two  routes  that 
lay  before  them : — "  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
Pharaoh  had  let  the  people  go,  that  God  led  them 
not  [by]  the  way  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
although  that  [was]  near;  for  God  said,  Lest 
peradventure  the  people  repent  when  they  see  war, 
and  they  return  to  Egypt:  but  God  let  the  people 
turn  to  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Ked  Sea  " 
(Ex.  xiii.  17, 18).  The  expression  used,  does 
not  necessarily  imply  a  change  in  the  direction  of 
the  journey,  but  may  mean  that  God  did  not  lead 
the  Israelites  into  Palestine  by  the  nearest  route, 
but  took  them  about  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness. 
Were  the  meaning  that  the  people  turned,  we  should 
have  to  suppose  Kameses  to  have  been  beyond  the 
valley  to  the  west,  and  this  would  probably  moke 
the  distance  to  the  lied  Sea  too  great  for  the  time 
occupied  in  traversing  it,  besides  overthrowing  the 
reasonable  identification  of  the  land  of  Goshen. 
[Kameses.]  Hence  it  is  clear  that  they  must  have 
started  from  near  the  eastern  side  of  the  ancient 
Delta,  along  which  lies  the  commencement  of  the 
route  to  the  Philistine  territory. 

Kameses  is  evidently  the  Raamses  of  Ex.  i.  11. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  town  of  the  land 
of  Goshen,  for  that  region,  or  possibly  a  part  of  it, 
is  called  the  land  of  Kameses  in  Gen.  xlvii.  1 1,  comp. 
4,  6.  [Rameses  ;  Goshen.] 

After  the  first  day's  journey  the  Israelites  en- 
camped at  Succoth  (Ex.  xii.  37,  xiii.  20;  Num. 
xxxiii.  5,  6).  This  was  probably  a  mere  resting- 
place  of  caravans,  or  a  military  station,  or  else  a 
town  named  from  one  of  the  two.  Such  names  as 
the  Scenae  Veteranorum  (which  has  been  rashly 
identified  with  Succoth),  and  the  Scenae  Maudrae 
of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  and  the  settlement 
of  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries  called  to  2rpari- 
TtSa  (Herod,  ii.  154),  may  be  compared  to  this. 
Obviously  such  a  name  is  very  difficult  of  identifi- 
cation. [Succoth.] 

The  next  camping-place  was  Etham,  the  position 
of  which  may  be  very  nearly  fixed  in  consequence 
of  its  being  described  as  "  in  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness" (Ex.  xiii.  20 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  6,  7).  The  cul- 
tivable land  now  extends  very  nearly  to  the  western 
side  of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf.  At  a  period 
when  the  eastern  part  of  Lower  Egypt  was  largely 
inhabited  by  Asiatic  settlers,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  tract  was  under  cultivation.  It  is  therefore 
reasonable  to  place  Etham  where  the  cultivable  land 
near  the  Seba  Biar,  or  Seven  Wells,  about 
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three  miles  from  the  western  side  of  the  ancient 
head  of  the  gulf.  The  Patumos  of  Herodotus  and 
Strabo,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 

Thoum  or  Thou  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus, 
is  more  likely  to  be  the  Pithom  than  the  Etham 
of  Scripture.  [PlTHOJl.]  It  is  too  far  west  for 
the  latter. 

After  leaving  Etham  the  direction  of  the  route 
changed.  The  Israelites  were  commanded  "  to  turn 
and  encamp  before  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and 
the  sea,  over  against  Baal-zephon  "  (Ex.  xiv.  2). 
Therefore  it  is  most  probable  that  they  at  once 
turned,  although  they  may  have  done  so  later  in 
the  march.  The  direction  cannot  be  doubted,  if  our 
description  of  the  route  thus  far  be  correct,  tor 
they  would  have  been  entangled  (ver.  S)  only  by 
turning  southward,  not  northward.  They  encamped 
for  the  night  by  the  sea,  probably  after  a  full  day's 
journey.  The  place  of  their  encampment  and  of 
the  passage  of  the  sea  would  therefore  be  not  far 
from  the  Persepolitan  monument,  which  is  made  in 
Linant's  map  the  site  of  the  Serapeum.  We  do 
not  venture  to  attempt  the  identification  of  the 
places  mentioned  in  the  narrative  with  modern 
sites.  Nothing  but  the  discovery  of  ancient  Egyptian 
names,  and  their  positive  appropriation  to  such 
sites,  could  enable  us  to  do  so.  Something,  how- 
ever, may  be  gathered  from  the  names  of  the 
places.  The  position  of  the  Israelite  encampment 
was  before  or  at  Pi-hahiroth,  behind  which  was 
Migdol,  and  on  the  other  hand  Baal-zephon  and  the 
sea.  [Baal-zephon.]  Pi-hahiroth  or  Hahiroth 
is  probably  the  name  of  a  natural  locality.  The 
separable  prefix  is  evidently  the  Egyptian  masculine 
article,  and  we  therefore  hold  the  name  to  be 
Egyptian.  Jablonsky  proposed  the  Coptic  ety- 
mology, HI-A.^XlI-pUJXt  "  the  place  where 

sedge  grows,"  which,  or  a  similar  name,  the  cri- 
tical sagacity  of  Kresnel  recognised  in  the  modem 
Ghuweybet-eLboos, "  the  bed  of  reeds."  We  cannot, 
however,  hold  that  the  Qhuweybet-el-boos  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  we  place  the  passage  of  the 
sea  is  the  Pi-hahiroth  of  the  Bible :  there  is  an- 
other Ghuweybet-cl-boos  near  Suez,  and  such  a 
name  would  of  course  depend  for  its  permanence 
upon  the  continuance  of  a  vegetation  subject  to 
change.  [Pi-hahiroth.]  Migdol  appears  to  have 
been  a  common  name  for  a  frontier  watch-tower. 
[MlODOL.]  Baal-zephon  we  take  to  have  had  a 
similar  meaning  to  that  of  Migdol.  [Baal- 
zephon.]  We  should  expect  therefore  that  the 
encampment  would  have  been  in  a  depression, 
partly  marshy,  having  on  either  hand  an  elevation 
marked  by  a  watch-tower. 

The  actual  passage  of  the  tea  forms  the  subject 
of  another  article.  [Red  Sea,  Passage  of.] 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  direction  was  from 
the  west  to  the  east,  and  that  the  breadth  at  the 
place  of  crossing  was  great,  since  the  whole  Egyp- 
tian army  perished. 

We  do  not  propose  to  examine  the  various  the- 
ories that  have  been  put  forth  respecting  the  route 
of  the  "Israelites.  We  have  thought  it  enough  to 
state  all  the  points  of  evidence  which  can,  in  our 
judgment,  lead  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  It 
might,  however,  be  thought  neglectful  if  we  did 
not  allude  to  what  Prof.  Lepsius  has  written  on 
the  subject.  He  does  not  enter  into  any  detailed 
exposition  of  the  geography  of  the  Exodus,  and 
attempts  but  one  identification  with  any  modern 
site — that  of  Rameses,  with  the  ancient  Egyptian 
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site  now  called  Aboo- Kesheyd,  about  eight  miles 
from  the  old  head  of  the  gulf.  The  argument  he 
adduces  for  this  identification  is  that  a  monolith  is 
found  here  representing  Rameses  II.  seated  between 
the  gods  Turn  and  Ka,  and  that  therefore  he  was 
worshipped  at  the  place  which  must  have  borne  his 
name.  It  might  equally,  however,  have  been  called 
Pa-turn,  from  Turn,  and  have  corresponded  in  ety- 
mology to  Patumos  or  else  Pithom.  The  conclu- 
sion to  which  Prof.  Lepsius  arrives,  that  because 
Aboo-Keshcyd  is  Rameses,  therefore  the  land  of 
Goshen  must  have  been  within  the  eastern  part 
of  Lower  Egypt  below  Heliopolis,  is  singularly 
illogical,  for  Rameses  was  in  the  land  of  Goshen, 
and  not  20  miles  east  of  it,  and  it  occupied  the 
Israelites  more  than  two  days  to  journey  from  it 
to  the  Ked  Sea,  which  makes  its  allocation  within 
about  eight  miles  of  the  sea  absurd.  The  suppo- 
sition involves  therefore  a  double  impossibility. 

The  preceding  map  exhibits  the  main  features 
of  the  country  in  which  we  place  the  route  of  the 
Israelites,  and  the  places  referred  to  in  this  article. 
The  best  map  is  Linant's  in  the  Atlas  of  the  Perce- 
ment  de  VIsthme  de  Suez.  [R.  S.  P.] 

EXORCIST  (*{of>K«nH)i ;  cxorcista).  The 
verb  l(ofMc(£»  occurs  once  in  the  N.  Test,  and  once 
in  the  LXX.  version  of  the  O.  T.  In  both  cases  it 
is  used,  not  in  t  he  sense  of  exorcise,  but  as  a  synonym 
of  the  simple  verb  Spxifa,  to  cluirge  with  an  oath, 
to  adjure.  Comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  3  (JPSB'n,  A.  V.  "  I 
will  make  thee  swear")  with  37",  and  Matt,  jrxvi. 
63,  with  Mark  v.  7 ;  and  see  1  Thess.  v.  27 
{ivopiti(u,  Lachm.  Tischend.).  The  cognate  noun, 
however,  together  with  the  simple  verb,  is  found 
once  (Acts  xix.  13)  with  reference  to  the  ejection  of 
evil  spiiits  from  persons  possessed  by  them  (cf. 
<*{opira<rtt,  &pic6u,  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  2,  §5).  The 
use  of  the  term  exorcists  in  that  passage  as  the  de- 
signation of  a  well-known  class  of  persons,  to  which 
the  individuals  mentioned  belonged,  confirms  what 
we  know  from  other  sources  as  to  the  common 
practice  of  exorcism  amongst  the  Jews.  That  some, 
at  least,  of  them  not  only  pretended  to,  but  possessed, 
the  power  of  exorcising,  appears  by  our  Lord's  ad- 
mission when  he  asks  the  Pharisees,  "  If  I  by  Beel- 
zebub cast  ont  devils,  by  whom  do  your  disciples 
{viol)  cast  them  out?''  (Matt.  xii.  27.)  What 
means  were  employed  by  real  exorcists  we  are  not 
informed.  David,  by  playing  skilfully  on  a  harp, 
procured  the  temporary  departure  of  the  evil  spirit 
which  troubled  Saul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  23).  Justin 
Martyr  has  an  interesting  suggestion  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  Jew  successfully  exorcising  a  devil,  by 
employing  the  name  of  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  (AAA*  ei  Spa  ifopiclfoi  Tit  bituv 
/cari  tov  ttov  'AfSpak/i  Ktd  Sfov  'leraiuc  iral 
•«oS  'taxdP,  tans  vrorayiio-treu  [to  SaipoVtor], 
Dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.  85,  p.  311,  C.  See  also 
Apol.  II.  c.  6,  p.  45,  B,  where  he  claims  for  Chris- 
tianity superior  but  not  necessarily  exclusive  power 
in  this  respect.  Compare  the  statements  of  Iren. 
adv.  Haeres.  ii.  5,  and  the  authorities  quoted  by 
Grotius  on  Matt.  xii.  27.)  But  Justin  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  Jewish  exorcists,  as  a  class,  had  sunk 
down  to  the  superstitious  rites  and  usages  of  the 
heathen  CH**>  pivroi  ol  <{  i/uiy  twofiturraX  rg 
rivyn,  Sowes  Kal  ri  %8rn,  xpsVerot  <{opKffowi 
Kai  Sv/uiueuri  koJ  Karaiia-fwis  -xpumrai,  tUrov). 
With  this  agrees  the  account  given  by  Josephus 
I  Ant.  viii.  2,  §5)  of  an  exorcism  which  he  saw  per- 
formed by  Eleaxar,  a  Jew,  in  the  presence  of  Ves- 


pasian and  his  sons,  though  the  virtue  of  the  cure  » 
attributed  to  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Solomon, 
and  to  the  use  of  a  root,  and  of  certain  incantations 
said  to  have  been  prescribed  by  him.  It  was  the 
profane  use  of  the  name  of  Jesus  as  a  mere  charm  or 
spell  which  led  to  the  disastrous  issue  recorded  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xii.  13-16). 

The  power  of  casting  out  devils  was  bestowed  by 
Christ  while  on  earth  upon  the  apostles  (Matt, 
x.  8),  and  the  seventy  disciples  (Luke  x.  17-19), 
and  was,  according  to  His  promise  (Mark  xvi.  17J, 
exercised  by  believers  after  His  Ascension  (Acts  xvi. 
18);  but  to  the  Christian  miracle,  whether  as  per- 
formed by  our  Lord  himself  or  by  His  followers,  the 
N.  T.  writers  never  apply  the  terms  "  exorcise  "  or 
"  exorcist."  [T.  T.  P.] 

EXTCATION.  [Sacrifice.] 

EZ'BAI  (»aW  ;  'Afo0a( ;  Asbai),  father  of 

Naarai,  who  was  one  of  David's  thirty  mighty  man 
(1  Chr.  xi.  37).  In  the  parallel  list  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
35)  the  names  are  given  "  Paarai  the  Arbite," 
which  Kennicott  decides  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
reading  in  Chronicles.  {Dissertation,  &c.,  209.) 

EZ'BON  (faVN  ;  Baao$dv,  and  'ZetPuT,  or 
'Afft$dy ;  Esebon).    1.  Son  of  Gad,  and  founder 
of  one  of  the  Gadite  families  (Gen.  xlvi.  16 ;  Num. 
i xvi.  16).  In  the  hitter  passage  the  name  is  written 
(A.  V.  Ozni),  probably  by  a  corruption  of  the 

text  of  very  early  date,  since  the  LXX.  have  'Aferl. 
The  process  seems  to  have  been  the  accidental  omission 
of  the  3  in  the  first  instance  (as  in  *lftP3K,  Abiexer 
(Josh.  xvii.  2),  which  in  Num.  xxvi.  is  written 
HJJ'K,  Jeezer),  and  then,  when  <JXl<  was  no 
longer  a  Hebrew  form,  the  changing  it  into  »3TK. 

2.  Son  of  Bela,  the  son  of  Benjamin,  according 
to  t  Chr.  vii.  7.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  while 
Ezbon  is  nowhere  else  meutioned  among  the  sons 
of  Bela,  or  Benjamin,  he  appears  here  in  company 
with  *TJ?,  Iri,  which  is  not  a  Benjamite  family 
either,  according  to  the  other  lists,  but  which  is 
found  in  company  with  Eibon  among  the  Gadite 
families,  both  in  Gen.  xlvi.  16  (Eri,  VTJ?),  and 
Num.  xxvi.  16.  Were  these  two  Gadite  families 
incorporated  into  Benjamin  after  the  slaughter  men- 
tioned Judg.  xx.?  Possibly  they  were  from  Jabesh- 
Gilead  (comp.  xxi.  12-14).    [Becher.]    1  Chr. 

vii.  2,  seems  to  fix  the  date  of  the  census  as  in  king 
David's  time.  [A-  C.  H.] 

EZECHTAS  ('Efeitfai;  Ozias,  Exechns). 

1.  1  Esd.  ix.  14;  put  for  Jahaziah  in  Ear.  x.  15. 

2.  2  Esd.  vii.  40.  [Hezekiah.] 
EZECI'AS  ('Ef«loi;   Ezecliias),    1  Esd. 

ix.  43 ;  for  Hilkiah  in  the  parallel  passage,  Sen. 

viii.  4. 

EZEKTAS  (Ef«lus,  and  so  Codex  B  in 
N.  T. ;  Ezechias),  Ecclus.  xlviii.  17,  22;  xlix.  4  ; 
2  Mace.  xv.  22  ;  Matt.  i.  9,  10.  [Hezekiah.] 

EZE'KIEL  pSptlV,  i.  e.  Techezekel,  for 
pjn»,  God  will  strengthen,  or  from  ^K.T  pth, 
the  strength  of  God;  'IefwrflA ;  Ezechiel),  one  of 
the  four  greater  prophet*.  Ther  e  have  been  various 
fancies  about  his  name;  according  to  Abarborwl 
( Pratf . <n  il  impl'«  "  on*  wl10  Mmte  tJle 
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might  of  God  to  be  displayed  in  the  future,"  and  same 
(as  Vilialpandus,  Praef.  in  Ezech.  p.  x.)  see  a  play 
on  the  word  in  the  expressions  D*pfn,  and  'pjn 
(Ui.  7,  8,  9),  whence  the  groundless  conjecture  of 
Sanctius  (Prokgom.  m  Ezech.  p.  2,  n.  2)  that  the 
name  was  given  him  subsequently  to  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career  (Carpzor.  Introd.  ad  IAbr.  Bibl. 
Vet.  Testam.  ii.  Part.  iii.  ch.  v.).  He  was  the  son 
of  a  priest  named  Buzi,  respecting  whom  fresh  con- 
jectures hare  been  recorded,  although  nothing  is 
Known  about  him  (as  Archbp.  Newoome  observes) 
beyond  the  fact  that  he  must  hare  given  his  son  a 
careful  and  learned  education.  The  Rabbis  had  a 
rule  that  every  prophet  in  Scripture  was  also  the 
son  of  a  prophet,  and  hence  they  (as  K.  Dav. 
Kimchi  in  his  Commentary)  absurdly  identify  Buzi 
with  Jeremiah,  who  they  say  was  so  called,  because 
he  was  rejected  and  despised.  Another  tradition 
makes  Ezekiel  the  servant  of  Jeremiah  (Greg.  Kaz. 
Or.  xlvii.),  and  Jerome  supposes  that  the  prophets 
being  contemporaries  during  a  part  of  their  mission 
interchanged  their  prophecies,  sending  them  re- 
spectively to  Jerusalem  and  Chaldaea  for  mutual 
confirmation  and  encouragement,  that  the  Jews 
might  hear  as  it  were  a  strophe  and  antistrophe  of 
warning  and  promise,  "velut  ac  si  duo  can  tores 
alter  ad  alterius  vocem  sese  componerent "  (Calvin, 
Comment,  ad  Ezech.  i.  2).  Although  it  was  only 
towards  quite  the  close  of  Jeremiah's  lengthened 
office  that  Ezekiel  received  his  commission,  yet 
these  suppositions  are  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
internal  harmony  between  the  two  prophets,  in 
proof  of  which  Havemick  (Introd.  to  Ezech.) 
quotes'  Ex.  xiii.  as  compared  with  Jer.  xxiii.  9  sq., 
and  Ez.  xxxiv.  with  Jer.  xxxiii.,  &c.  This  inner 
resemblance  is  the  more  striking  from  the  otherwise 
wide  difference  of  character  which  separates  the  two 
prophets ;  for  the  elegiac  tenderness  of  Jeremiah  is 
the  reflex  of  his  gentle,  calm,  and  introspective 
spirit,  while  Ezekiel  in  that  age  when  true  pro- 
phecy was  so  rare  (Ez.  xii.  21 ;  Lam.  ii.  9), 
"  comes  forward  with  all  abruptness  and  iron  con- 
sistency. Has  he  to  contend  with  a  people  of  brazen 
front  and  unbending  neck?  He  possesses  on  his 
own  part  an  unbending  nature,  opposing  the  evil 
with  an  unflinching  spirit  of  boldness,  with  words 
full  of  consuming  fire"  (Havemick's  Introd.  trans- 
lated by  Kev.  F.  W.  Gotch  in  Journal of  S.  L.  i.  23). 

Unlike  his  predecessor  in  the  prophetic  office, 
who  gives  us  the  amplest  details  of  his  personal 
history,  Ezekiel  rarely  alludes  to  the  facts  of  his 
own  life,  and  we  have  to  complete  the  imperfect 
picture  by  the  colours  of  late  and  dubious  tradition. 
We  shall  mention  both  sources  of  information,  con- 
tenting ourselves  with  this  general  caution  against 
the  latter.  He  was  taken  captive  i*  yrjs  tap- 
■npi  (Isidor.  de  Vit.  et  Ob.  Sand.  39 ';  Epiphan. 
de  Vit.  et  Mart.  Prophet,  ix.  ap.  Carpzov.)  in  the 
captivity  (or  transmigration,  as  Jerome  more  accu- 
rately prefers  to  render  rvbi,  i.  2)  of  Jehoiachin 
(not  Jehoiachim  as  Josephus  (Ant.  x.  6,  §3) 
states,  probably  by  a  slip  of  memory)  with  other 
distinguished  exiles  (2  K.  xxiv.  15)  eleven  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Josephus 
(/.  c.)  says  that  this  removal  happened  when  he 
7  was  a  boy,  and  although  we  cannot  consider  the 
assertion  to  be  refuted  by  Havemick's  argument 
from  the  matured  vigorous  priestly  character  of  his 
writings,  and  feel  still  less  inclined  to  say  that  he 
had  "  undoubtedly  "  exercised  for  some  considerable 
time  the  function  of  a  priest,  yet  the  statement  is 


questionable,  because  it  is  improbable  (as  Haver- 
nick  also  points  out)  that  Ezekiel  long  survived 
the  27th  year  of  his  exile  (xxix.  17),  so  that  if  Jo- 
sephus be  correct  he  must  have  died  very  young. 
He  was  a  member  of  a  community  of  Jewish  exiles 
who  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar,  a  "  river  " 
or  stream  of  Babylonia,  which  is  sometimes  taken  . 
to  be  the  Khabour,  but  which  the  latest  investi- 
gators suppose  to  be  the  Nahr  ifalcha  or  Royal 
canal  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  [Chebar.]    The  actual 

name  of  the  spot  where  he  resided  was  2'3K 
("  acervus  novarum  frugum,"  Vulg.  iitratpot 
Kod  vtpi<o\6oy  (?)  LXX.,  "  the  hill  of  grief,"  Syr.) 
a  name  which  Jerome,  as  usual,  allegorises;  it 
is  thought  by  Michaelis  to  be  the  same  as  Thal- 
laba  in  D'Anville's  map  (Rceenmiill.  Schol.  m 
Ezek.  iii.  15).  It  was  by  this  river  "in  the 
land  of  the  Chaldaeans "  that  God's  message  first 
reached  him  (i.  3) ;  the  Chaldee  version  however 
interpolates  the  words  "  in  the  land  [of  Israel :  and 
again  a  second  time  he  spake  to  him  in  the  land]  of 
the  Chaldeans,"  because  the  Jews  had  a  notion  that 
the  Shechinah  could  not  overshadow  a  prophet  out 
of  the  Holy  Land.  Hence  R.  Jarchi  thinks  that 
ch.  xvii.  was  Ezekiel's  first  prophecy,  and  was 
uttered  before  the  captivity,  a  view  which  he  sup- 
ports by  the  Hebrew  idiom  flVI  n*i"l  (A.  V.  *'  came 
expressly  ")  in  i.  3.  R.  Kimchi,  however,  makes  an 
exception  to  the  rule  in  case  the  prophecy  was  in- 
spired in  some  pure  and  quiet  spot  like  a  river's  bank 
(cf.  Ps.  exxxvii.  1).  His  call  took  place  "  in  the  fifth 
year  of  king  Jehoiachin's  captivity"  B.C.  595 
(i.  2 \,  "  in  the  thirtieth  year  in  the  fourth  month." 
The  latter  expression  is  very  uncertain.  Most  com- 
mentators take  it  to  mean  the  30th  year  of  his  age, 
the  recognised  period  for  assuming  full  priestly 
functions  (Mum.  iv.  23,  30).  Origen,  following 
this  assumption,  makes  the  prophet  a  type  of  Christ, 
to  whom  also  "  the  heavens  were  opened  "  when  he 
was  baptised  in  Jordan.  But,  as  Pradus  argues, 
such  a  computation  would  be  unusual,  and  would 
not  be  sufficiently  important  or  well  known  as  a 
mark  of  genuineness,  and  would  require  some  more 
definite  addition.  The  Chald.  paraphrase  by  Jon. 
ben  Uzziel  has — "  30  yeare  after  Hilkiah  the  high 
priest  had  found  the  book  of  the  Law  in  the  sanc- 
tuary in  the  vestibule  under  the  porch  at  midnight 
after  the  setting  of  the  moon  in  the  days  of  Josiah, 
Sic.,  in  the  month  Thammuz,  in  the  fifth  day  of  the 
month"  (cf.  2  K.  xxii.).  This  view  is  adopted  by 
Jerome,  Uasher,  Havemick,  &c. ;  but  had  this  been 
a  recognised  era,  we  should  have  found  traces  of  it 
elsewhere,  whereas  even  Ezekiel  never  refers  to  it 
again.  There  are  similar  and  more  forcible  objec- 
tions to  its  being  the  30th  year  from  the  Jubilee, 
as  Hitzig  supposes,  following  many  of  the  early 
commentators.  It  now  seems  generally  agreed  that 
it  was  the  30th  year  from  the  new  era  of  Nabopo-  T 
lassar,  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  began  to 
reign  B.C.  625  (RawUnson's  Herod,  i.  p.  508). 
The  use  of  this  Chaldee  epoch  is  the  more  appro- 
priate as  the  prophet  wrote  in  Babylonia,  and  he  gives 
a  Jewish  chronology  in  ver.  2.  Compare  the  notes 
of  time  in  Dan.  ii.  1,  vii.  1 ;  Ez.  vii.  7 ;  Neh.  ii. 
1,  v.  14  ( Rosenmttller,  Schol. ;  Poli  Synops.  in 
loc. ;  Scaliger  de  emend.  Temp.  Prolegom.  p.  xii.). 
The  decision  of  the  question  is  the  less  important, 
because  in  all  other  places  Ezekiel  dates  from  the 
year  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity  (xxix.  17,  xxx.  20, 
et  passim).  We  learn  from  an  incidental  allusion 
(xxiv.  18) — the  only  reference  which  he  makes  to 
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his  personal  history — that  he  was  married,  and  had 
a  house  (viii.  1 )  in  his  place  of.  exile,  and  loet  his 
wife  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  stroke.    He  lived 
in  the  highest  consideration  among  his  companions 
in  exile,  and  their  elders  consulted  him  on  all  occa- 
sions (viii.  1,  li.  25,  xiv.  1,  xx.  1,  &C.),  because 
in  his  united  offices  of  priest  and  prophet,  he  was  a 
living  witness  to  "  them  of  the  captivity  "  that  God 
had  not  abandoned  them.    Vitringa  even  says  (de 
Synag.  Vet.  p.  332)  that  "  in  aedibus  suis  ut  in 
schola  quadam  publica  conventus  iustituebat,  ibique 
coram  frequenti  condone  divinam  interpretabatur 
roluntatem  oratione  facundA"  (quoted  by  Haver- 
nick).    There  seems  to  be  little  ground  for  Theo- 
doret's  supposition  that  he  was  a  Nazarite.  The 
last  date  he  mentions  is  the  27th  year  of  the  cap- 
t  tivity  (xxix.  17),  so  that  his  mission  extended  over 
twenty-two  years,  during  part  of  which  period 
Daniel  was  probably  living,  and  already  famous 
(Ez.  xiv.  14,  xxviii.  3).  Tradition  ascribes  various 
miracles  to  him,  as,  for  instance,  escaping  from  his 
enemies  by  walking  dry-shod  across  the  Chebar; 
feeding  the  famished  people  with  a  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes,  &c.  He  is  said  to  have  been  mur- 
dered in  Babylon  by  some  Jewish  prince  (?  i  Iryoi- 
fitvos  toS  \dou,  called  in  the  Roman  martyrology 
for  vi.  Id.  Apr.  "  judex  populi."  Carpzov.  Introd. 
I.  o.),  whom  he  had  convicted  of  idolatry ;  and  to 
have  been  buried  in  a  o-rn\<uov  SnrXoiy,  the  tomb 
of  Shem  and  Arphaxad,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates (Epiphan.  de  Vit.  et  Mart.  Prophet.).  The 
tomb,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Jehoiachin,  was 
shown  a  few  days'  journey  from  Bagdad  (Menasse 
ben  Israel  de  Betur.  Mart.  p.  23),  and  was  called 
"  habitaculum  elegantiae."    A  lamp  was  kept  there 
continually  burning,  and  the  autogiaph  copy  of  the 
prophecies  was  said  to  be  there  preserved.  This 
tomb  is  mentioned  by  Pietro  de  la  Valle,  and  fully 
described  in  the  Itinerary  of  R.  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
(Hottinger,  Tket.  Phil.  II.  i.  3  ;  Cippi  Hebraici,  p. 
82).    A  curious  conjecture  (discredited  by  Clemens 
Alexandria  us  (Strom,  i.),  but  considered  not  im- 
possible by  Selden  {Syntagm.de  Diis  Syr.ii.p  120), 
,  Meyer,  and  others)  identifies  him  with  "  Nazaratus 
the  Assyrian,"  the  teacher  of  Pythagoras.  We 
need  hardly  mention  the  ridiculous  suppositions  that 
he  is  identical  with  Zoroaster,  or  with  the  'Efurhj- 
Aos  i  rav  loviaSxay  roayaSlar  *oiir~fl*  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  i. ;  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  ix.  28,  29) 
who  wrote  a  play  on  the  Exodus,  called  t^aytryb 
(Fabridua,  Bibl.  Grec.  ii.  19).    This  Ezelriel  lived 
'  B.C.  40  (Sixt.  Sen.  Bibl.  Sanct.  iv.  p.  235). 

But,  as  Have-nick  remarks,  "  by  the  side  of  the 
scattered  data  of  his  external  life,  those  of  his  in- 
ternal life  appear  so  much  the  richer."  We  have 
already  noticed  his  stern  and  inflexible  energy  of 
will  and  character ;  and  we  also  observe  a  devoted 
adherence  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  his  national 
religion.  Ezekiel  is  no  cosmopolite,  but  displays 
everywhere  the  peculiar  tendencies  of  a  Hebrew 
educated  under  Levitical  training.  The  priestly 
bias  is  always  visible,  especially  in  chaps,  viii. — 
xi.,  xl.-xlviii.,  and  in  iv.  13  sq.,  xx.  12  sq.,  xxii. 
8,  be.  It  is  strange  of  De  Wette  and  Gesenius  to 
attribute  this  to  a  "  contracted  spirituality,"  and 
of  Ewald  to  see  in  it  "  a  one-sided  conception  of  an- 
tiquity which  he  obtained  merely  from  books  and 
traditions,"  and  "  a  depression  of  spirit  (1)  enhanced 
by  the  long  continuance  of  the  banishment  and 
bondage  of  the  people  "  (Hiivemick's  fntrod.).  It 
was  surely  this  very  intensity  of  patriotic  loyalty 
to  a  system  whose  partial  suspension  he  both  pre- 


dicted and  survived,  which  cheered  the  exiles  with 
the  confidence  of  his  hopes  in  the  future,  and  tended 
to  preserve  their  decaying  nationality.  Mr.  F. 
Newman  is  even  more  contemptuous  than  the  Ger- 
man critics.  "  The  writings  of  Ezekiel,"  he  says 
(Hebr.  Monarchy,  p.  330,  2nd  ed.),  "painfully 
show  the  growth  of  what  is  merely  visionary,  and 
an  increasing  value  of  hard  sacerdotalism  ;"  and  he 
speaks  of  th.e  "heavy  materialism"  of  Eiekiel's 
temple,  with  its  priests,  sacrifices,  &c,  as  "  tedious 
and  unedifying  as  Leviticus  itself."  His  own  re- 
mark that  Ezekiel  s  predictions  "  so  kept  alive  on 
the  minds  of  the  next  generation  a  belief  in  certain 
return  from  captivity,  as  to  have  tended  exceed- 
ingly towards  the  result,''  is  a  sufficient  refutation 
of  such  criticisms. 

We  may  also  note  in  Ezekiel  the  absorbing  recog- 
nition of  his  high  calling  which  enabled  him  cheer- 
fully to  endure  any  deprivation  or  misery  (except 
indeed  ceremonial  pollution,  from  which  he  shrinks 
with  characteristic  loathing,  iv.  14),  if  thereby  he 
may  give  any  warning  or  lesson  to  his  people  (iv,, 
xxiv.  15,  16,  &c.),  whom  he  so  ardently  loved  (ix. 
8,  xi.  13).  On  one  occasion,  and  on  one  only,  the 
feelings  of  the  man  burst,  in  one  single  expression, 
through  the  self-devotion  of  the  prophet ;  and  while 
even  then  his  obedience  is  unwavering,  yet  the  in- 
expressible depth  of  submissive  pathos  in  the  brief 
words  which  tell  how  in  one  day  "  the  desire  of  bis 
eyes  was  taken  from  him"  (xxiv.  15-18),  shows 
what  well-springs  of  the  tenderest  human  emotion 
were  concealed  under  his  uncompromising  opposi- 
tion to  every  form  of  sin. 

His  predictions  are  marvellously  varied.  He  ha*  m 
instances  of  visions  (viii. — xi.),  symbolical  actions 
(as  iv.  8),  similitudes  (xii.,  xv.),  parables  (as  zrii.), 
proverbs  (as  xii.  22,  xviii.  1  sq.),  poems  (as  xii.), 
allegories  (as  xxiii.,  xxiv.),  open  prophecies  (as  vi., 
vii.,  xx.  &c),  "  tantaque  ubertate  et  figurarum  va- 
riation floret  ut  unus  omnes  prophetic  sermonis 
numeros  ac  modos  cxplevisse,  jure  suo  sit  dicendus" 
(Carpzov.  Introd.  ii.  pt.  iii.  5).  It  is  therefore  un- 
just to  charge  him  with  plagiarism,  as  is  done  by 
Michaelis  and  others,  although  no  doubt  his  language 
(in  which  several  Aramaisms  and  twa£  Xeyopcra 
also  occur)  is  coloured  largely  both  by  the  Pentateuch 
and  by  the  writings  of  Jeremiah.  His  style  is  charac- 
terised by  "  numberless  particularisms,'*  as  may  be 
clearly  observed  by  contrasting  his  prophecy  against 
Tyre  (xiviii.)  with  that  of  Isaiah  (xxiii.)  (Fairbaim's 
Ezekiel).  Grotius  (in  Critici  Sacri,  iv.  8)  com- 
pares him  to  Homer  for  his  knowledge,  especially 
of  architecture,  from  which  be  repeatedly  draws  hi 
illustrations;  and  Witsius  (Misc.  Sacr.  i.  243) 
says,  that  besides  his  "  inoomparabile  donum  pro- 
phetiae,"  he  deserves  high  literary  reputation  for 
the  learning  and  beauty  of  his  style.  Michaelis  on 
the  other  hand  is  very  disparaging,  and  Lowta 
(referring  to  the  diffuseness  of  his  details)  says  "  he 
is  often er  to  be  classed  with  the  orators  than  the 
poets."  Few  will  agree  with  Archbishop  Newcomc's 
depreciation  of  such  remarks  on  the  ground  (appa- 
rently) that  even  the  language  of  a  sacred  writer  is 
a  matter  of  inspiration  ;  for  it  is  clear  that  inspire-  m 
tion  in  no  way  supersedes  the  individualities  of  the 
divine  messenger.  Ewald  (Die  Proph.  de*  Jitm 
Bundes,  ii.  212),  though  not  enthusiastic  admits 
that  "simply  as  a  writer  he  shows  great  excel- 
lencies, particularly  in  this  dismal  period,"  and  he 
points  out  his  "  evenness  and  repose  "  of  style  to 
which  we  suppose  Jerome  alludes  when  be  says 
"  Sermo  ejus  nec  satis  disertus  nec  admod'jm  res- 
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ticus,  Bed  ex  utroque  genere  medie  temperatus" 
(Praef.  in  Ezech.).  Haveroick  teems  to  us  too 
strong  in  saying,  that  "  the  glow  of  the  divine  in- 
dignation, the  mighty  rushing  of  the  spirit  of  tie 
Lord,  the  holy  majesty  of  Jehovah,  as  the  seer  be- 
held it,  are  remarkably  reflected  in  his  writings.  .  . 
The  lofty  action,  the  torrent  of  his  eloquence  .  .  . 
rests  on  this  combination  of  power  and  consistency, 
the  one  as  unwearied  as  the  other  is  imposing." 
Among  the  most  splendid  passages  are  chapter  i. 
(called  by  the  Rabbis  fUSTD),  the  prophecy  against 

Tyrus  (xxvi.-xxviii.),  that  against  Assyria,  "  the 
noblest  monument  of  Eastern  history  "  (xni .),  and 
rh.  viii.,  the  account  of  what  he  saw  in  the  temple- 
porch, 

 11  when,  by  the  vision  led, 

His  eye  surveyed  the  dark  idolatries 

Of  alienated  Jndah." — Milton,  Par.  Lost,  i. 

Certain  phrases  constantly  recur  in  his  writings,  as 
"  Son  of  Man,"  -  They  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord,"  "  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  me," 
"  Set  thy  face  against,"  &c. 

The  depth  of  his  matter,  and  the  marvellous 
nature  of  his  visions,  make  him  occasionally  obscure. 
Hence  his  prophecy  was  placed  by  the  Jews  among 
the         (treasures),  those  portions  of  Scripture 

which  (like  the  early  part  of  Genesis,  and  the  Can- 
f  tides)  were  not  allowed  to  be  read  till  the  age 
of  30  (Jer.  Ep.  ad  Eustoch. ;  Orig.  proem,  homil. 
iv.  in  Catttic.;  Hottinger,  Thes.  Phil.  ii.  1,8). 
Hence  Jerome  compares  the  "  inextricabilis  error  " 
of  his  writings  to  Virgil's  labyrinth  ("  Ooeanus 
Script orarum,  mysteriorumque  Dei  labyrinthus  "), 
and  also  to  the  catacombs.  The  Jews  classed  him 
in  the  very  highest  rank  of  prophets.  Gregory 
Naz.  {Or.  23)  calls  him  6  npo<f>irruv  $avfuuri&- 
totos  Kal  4i^i)Xototoj,  and  again  6  r&v  fieyi\av 
imnrrit*  koI  e'firy^ri)*  pvornplav.  Isidore  (de  Vit. 
et  06.  Sanct.  39)  makes  him  a  type  of  Christ  from 
the  title  "  Son  of  Man,"  but  that  is  equally  applied 
to  Daniel  (viii.  17).  Other  similar  testimonies  are 
quoted  by  Carpzov  (Introd.  ii.  193  sq.).  The  San- 
hedrim is  said  to  have  hesitated  long  whether  his 
book  should  form  part  of.  the  canon,  from  the  occa- 
'  aional  obscurity,  and  from  the  supposed  contradic- 
tion of  xviii.  20  to  Ex.  xx.  5,  xxxiv.  7 ;  Jer.  xxxii. 
18.  But  in  point  of  fact  these  apparent  opposi- 
tions are  the  mere  expression  of  truths  comple- 
mentary to  each  other,  as  Moses  himself  might 
have  taught  them  (Dent.  xxiv.  16).  Although 
generally  speaking  comments  on  this  book  were 
forbidden,  a  certain  R.  Nananias  undertook  to  re- 
concile the  supposed  differences.  (Spinosa,  Tract. 
Theol.  Polit.  ii.  27,  partly  from  these  considera- 
tions, infers  that  the  present  book  is  made  up 
of  mere  AmxtyuutyidVia,  but  his  argument  from  its 
commencing  with  a  1,  and  from  the  expression 
in  i.  3  above  alluded  to,  hardly  needs  refutation.) 
Of  the  authenticity  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy  there 
^  has  been  no  real  dispute,  although  a  few  rash 
critics  (as  Oeder,  Vogel,  and  Corrodi)  have  raised 
questions  about  tie  last  chapters,  even  suggesting 
that  they  might  have  been  written  by  a  Samaritan, 
to  incite  the  Jews  to  suffer  the  cooperation  in  re- 
building the  Temple.  There  is  hardly  a  shadow 
of  argument  in  favour  of  this  view,  and  absolutely 
none  to  support  the  anonymous  objections  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine  for  1798  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  other  chapters ;  which  never  would  have  at- 
tracted any  notice  had  not  Jahn  taken  the  super- 


fluous trouble  to  answer  them.  The  specific  nature 
of  some  of  his  predictions  (xii.  12,  xxvii.  6,  &c. ; 
on  the  former  passage  and  its  apparent  contradic- 
tion to  Jer.  xxxii.  4,  see  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  8,  §2)  is 
also  in  a  very  unhistorical  manner  made  a  ground 
for  impugning  the  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Exe- 
kiel  by  Zunz  and  others.  This  style  of  criticism  is 
very  much  on  the  increase,  and  we  have  had  some 
audacious  instances  of  it  lately :  but  though  it  is 
quite  true  that  the  prophets  deal  far  more  in  eternal 
principles  than'  specific  announcements,  yet  some 
show  of  argument  must  be  adduced  before  we  settle 
the  date  of  a  sacred  book  as  necessarily  subsequent 
to  an  event  which  it  professes  to  foretel. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  great  parts — of 
which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  the  turning- 
point;  chapters  i.-xxiv.  contain  predictions  deli- 
vered before  that  event,  and  xxv.-xlviii.  after  it, 
as  we  see  from  xxvi.  2.  Again,  chapters  i.-xxxii. 
are  mainly  occupied  with  correction,  denunciation, 
and  reproof,  while  the  remainder  deal  chiefly  in 
consolation  and  promise.  A  parenthetical  section 
in  the  middle  of  the  book  (xxv.-xxxii.)  contains  a 
group  of  prophecies  against  seven  foreign  nations, 
the  septenary  arrangement  being  apparently  (as 
elsewhere  in  Scripture)  intentional  (see  an  art.  on 
this  subject  in  fie  Journal  of  Sacr.  Literature). 
De  Wette,  Carpzov,  &c.  have  adopted  various  ways 
of  grouping  the  prophecies,  but  the  best  synopsis  is 
that  of  Havemick,  who  divides  the  book  into  nine 
sections  distinguished  by  their  superscriptions,  as  ^ 
follows: — I.  Ezekiel's  call,  i„  iii.  15.  II.  The  ge- 
neral carrying  out  of  the  commission,  iii.  16-vii. 
III.  The  rejection  of  the  people,  because  of  then- 
idolatrous  worship,  viii.-xi.  IV.  The  sins  of  the 
age  rebuked  in  detail,  xii.-xix.  V.  The  nature  of 
the  judgment,  and  the  guilt  which  caused  it  xx.- 
xxiii.  VI.  The  meaning  of  the  now  commencing 
punishment,  xxiv.  VII.  God's  judgment  denounced 
on  seven  heathen  nations  (Amnion,  xxv.  1-7 ;  Moab 
8-14;  the  Philistines,  15-17;  Tyre,  xxvi.-xxviii. 
19;  Sidon,  20-24;  Egypt,  xxix.-xxxu.).  VIU. 
Prophecies,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  con- 
cerning the  future  condition  of  Israel,  xxxiii.- 
xxxix.   IX.  The  glorious  consummation,  xl.-xlviii. 

Chronological  order  is  followed  throughout  (the 
date  of  the  prediction-being  constantly  referred  to), 
except  in  the  section  devoted  to  prophecies  against 
heathen  nations  (xxix.-xxxii.),  where  it  is  several 
times  abandoned  (xxix.  17 ;  cf.  xxvi.  1,  xxix.  1), 
so  that  in  the  prediction  against  Egypt,  one  uttered 
in  the  27th  year  of  the  captivity  is  inserted  be- 
tween two  uttered  in  the  10th  and  11th  years. 
Hence  Jahn  supposes  a  purely  "  accidental"  order, 
which  Eichhorn  expands  into  an  economical  arrange- 
ment of  the  separate  scrolls  on  which  the  prophe- 
cies were  written.  But  there  is  no  necessity  to 
resort  to  such  arbitrary  hypotheses.  The  general 
unity  of  subject  in  the  arrangement  is  obvious,  and 
Jerome  (although  he  assumes  some  mystery  in  the 
violation  of  chronology  throughout  the  warnings 
addressed  to  Pharaoh)  correctly  remarks,  "  in  pro- 
phetis  nequaquam  historiae  ordo  serva'tur;  neque 
enim  nan-ant  praeterita  sed  future  pronuntiant, 
prout  voluntas  Spiritus  Sancti  fuerit"  (Com.  in 
Ezech.  xxix.  17,  where  he  especially  adduces  the  in- 
stance of  Jeremiah).  Rosenmiiller  (Scholia  in  he.) 
thinks  that  the  causes  of  the  destruction  of  Egypt 
are  put  together  (xxix.  2-21),  and  then  the  actual 
nature  of  that  predicted  judgment  is  described. 

Josephus  (Ant.  x.  6)  has  the  following  passage  • 
oh  pirov  Si  oStoj  (Jeremiah)  rpott(o~rurt  touts 
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iXXh  xal  4  Tfxx^TTji  'left k(t)Xoi  rpirros  w«pl 
rovrmv  Sto  $t0Xia  ypityas  KtxWAnrey.  The  un- 
doubted meaning  teems  to  be  that  Eiekiel  (although 
Eichhom  on  various  grounds  applies  the  word  to 
Jeremiah)  left  two  books  of  prophecy;  which  is 
also  stated  by  Zonaras,  and  the  Latin  translation  of 
Athanasi  us,  where,  after  mentioning  other  lost  books, 
and  two  of  Ezekiel,  the  writer  continues,  "  nunc 
vero  jam  unum  duntaiat  inveniri  scimus.  Itaque 
haec  omnia  per  impiomm  Judaeorum  amentiam  et 
incuriam  periisse  manifestum  est"  (Synope.  p. 
136,  but  the  passage  does  not  occur  in  the  Greek). 
In  confirmation  of  this  view  (which  is  held  by 
Maldonatus  and  others)  we  hare  a  passage  quoted 
in  Clem.  Alex.  Paedag,  i.  20,  «V  $  tSpa  at  in 
alnif  Hal  itpirH  at,  and  again  riroxtv  xai  ov  t(- 
TOKtv  prjaiv  ii  ypaph  (Id.  Strom,  vii.  p.  756) ; 
a  prophecy  also  mentioned,  as  alluding  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  in  Tertullian,  who  says  "  Legiraus 
apud  Ezechielem  de  vacca  ilia  quae  peperit  et  non 
peperit"  (De  Cam.  Christi,  cf.  Epiphan.  Haeres. 
xxx.  80.  The  attempt  to  refer  it  by  an  error  oi 
memory  to  Job  xxi.  10,  seems  a  failure).  That 
these  passages  (quoted  by  Fabricius,  Cod.  Peeudepigr. 

Vet.  Test.  num.  221)  can  come  from  a  lost  genuine 
book  is  extremely  improbable,  since  we  know  from 

Philo  and  Justin  Martyr  the  extraordinary  care 
with  which  the  Jews  guarded  the  \6yta  (&vra. 
They  may  indeed  come  from  a  lost  apocryphal 
book,  although  we  find  no  other  trace  of  its 
existence  (Sixtus  Sen.  Bibi.  Sand.  ii.  p.  61). 
Le  Moyne  (Var.  Sacra,  ii.  p.  332  sq.)  thinks 
that  they  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  collec- 
tion of  traditionary  Jewish  apophthegms  called 
PirkeAboth,  or  "  chapters  of  the  fathers."  Just  in 
the  same  way  we  find  certain  iypaipa  Say/tm-a  attri- 
buted to  our  Lord  by  the  Fathers,  and  even  by  the 
Apostles  (Acts  xi.  35),  on  which  see  a  monograph 
by  Kuinoel.  The  simplest  supposition  about  tie 
passage  in  Josephus  is  either  to  assume  that  he  is 
in  error,  or  to  admit  a  former  division  of  Ezekiel 
into  two  books,  possibly  at  ch.  xl.  Le  Moyne  adopts 
the  latter  view,  and  supports  it  by  analogous  cases. 
There  is  nothing  which  militates  against  it  in  the 
fact  that  Josephus  mentions  Wo  pira  teal  tfxoai 
BlPKta  (c.  Apian,  i.  22)  as  forming  the  canon. 

There  are  no  direct  quotations  from  Ezekiel  in 
the  New  Testament,  but  in  the  Apocalypse  there 
are  many  parallels  and  obvious  allusions  to  the 
later  chapters  (xl.-xlviii.).  We  cannot  now  enter 
into  the  difficulties  of  these  or  other  chapters  (for 
which  we  must  refer  to  some  of  the  commentaries 
mentioned  below) ;  but  we  will  enumerate,  follow- 
ing Fairbairn,  the  four  main  lines  of  interpretation, 
viz.,  1.  The  Historico-literal,  adopted  by  Villal- 
pandus,  Grotius,  Lowth,  &c.,  who  make  them  a 
prosaic  description  intended  to  preserve  the  me- 
mory of  Solomon's  temple.  2.  The  Uistorico-ideal 
(•f  Eichhorn,  Dathe,  &c),  which  reduces  them  "  to 
a  sort  of  vague  and  well-meaning  announcement  of 
future  good."  3.  The  Jewish-carnal  (of  Lightfoot, 
Hoffman,  tic),  which  maintains  that  their  outline 
was  actually  adopted  by  the  exiles.  4.  The  Chris- 
tian-spiritual (or  Messianic),  followed  by  Luther, 
Calvin,  Cocceius,  and  most  modern  commentators, 
which  makes  them  "  a  grand  complicated  symbol 
of  the  good  God  had  in  reserve  for  his  Church." 
Rosenmttller,  who  disapproves  alike  of  the  liter- 
alism of  Grotius,  and  the  arbitrary,  ambiguous 
allegorising  of  others,  remarks  (Scnol.  in  xxviii. 
26)  "  Nobis  quidem  oleum  et  operant  perdere 
videntur,  qui  hujusmodi  oracula  ad  certos  eventus 


referre  student,  ant  poetics  ornament*  ad  factorum 
fidem  explorant."  Other  prophecies  of  a  general 
Messianic  character  are  xxxiv.  1 1-19,  and  xxxvi.- 
xxxix. 

The  chief  commentators  on  this  "  most  neglected 
of  the  prophets "  are,  among  the  fathers,  Origen, 
Jerome  (Comment,  in  Ezeck.  LI.  xiv.),  and  Theo- 
dora ;  among  the  Jews,  Rabbis  Dav.  Kimchi  and 
Abarbanel ;  of  the  Reformers,  Oecolampndius  and 
Calvin ;  and  of  the  Romanists,  Pradus  and  Villal- 
pandus  (Rome,  1596).  More  modern  commentaries 
are  those  of  Marek  (1731),  Venema  (1790),  New- 
come,  W.  Greenhill,  Fairbairn,  Henderson,  Hairer- 
nick  (Comm.  fiber  Ezechiet),  Hitzig  (Der  Prophet 
Ezechiel  erilSrt).  [Jehezekel.]     [F.  W.  F.] 

E'ZEL,  THE  STONE  (^N*n  }3Mi1 ;  t»  1> 
ya$  ixttvo;  Alex,  tvym;  tapiz  cut  rumen  est 
Ezel).  A  well-known  stone  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Saul's  residence,  the  scene  of  the  parting  of 
David  and  Jonathan  when  the  former  finally  Bed 
from  the  court  (1  Sam.  xx.  19).  At  the  second 
mention  of  the  spot  (verse  41)  the  Hebrew  text 
(3J3.il  ^VKD ;  A.V.  "  out  of  a  place  toward  the 

south,"  literally  "  from  close  to  the  south "), 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  critics,  undoubtedly  corrupt. 
The  true  reading  is  indicated  by  the  LXX.,  which 
in  both  cases  has  Ergab  or  Argab — in  ver.  19  for 
the  Hebrew  Eben,  "stone,"  and  in  ver.  41  for 
han-negeb,  "  the  south."  Ergab  is  doubtless  the 
Greek  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Argob  =  a  heap  of 
stones.  The  true  reading  of  ver.  41  will  there- 
fore be  as  follows :  "  David  arose  from  close  to  the 
stone  heap," — close  to  which  (the  same  preposition, 
^¥K,  A.V.  "by")  it  bad  been  arranged  before- 
hand that  he  should  remain  (ver.  19).  The  change 
in  41  from  33TKH,  as  the  text  stood  at  the  time 
of  the  LXX.,  to  33J!"I,  as  it  now  stands,  is  one 
which  might  easily  take  place.  [G.] 

E'ZEM  (DVV ;  Alai/t,  Alex,  hoariu ;  Atom), 

one  of  the  towns  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  29).  In 
the  lists  of  Joshua  (xix.  3)  the  name  appears  in  the 
slightly  different  form  of  Azem  (the  vowel  being 
lengthened  before  the  pause). 

E  ZEE  ("1$;  'Efe>;  Ezer).  1.  A  son  at 
Ephraim,  who  was  slain  by  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants of  Gath,  while  engaged  in  a  foray  on  their 
cattle  (1  Chr.  vii.  21).  Ewald  (Geschichte,  i.  490) 
assigns  this  occurrence  to  the  pre-Egyptian  period 
2.  A  priest  noticed  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah  (xiL 
42 ;  'lt(oif,  LXX.).  3.  1  Chr.  iv.  4.  [W.  L.  B.] 

EZEEI'AS  (4  Ztxplas,  Alex,  i  'Z(fpltu ; 
Azarias),  1  Esd.  viii.  1.    [Azariah,  7.] 

EZI'AS  (4  'Oflot,  Alex.  "E{t« ;  Azahel),  1  Esd 

viii.  2.   [Azariah;  Aziei.] 

E'ZIONGA'BEB,  or  .  . .  GE'BER  (fpty 
~Ql  ;="  the  giant's  back-bone,"  Taaluw  Tafitp  ; 
Asiongaber ;  Num.  xxxiii.  35 ;  Deut.  ii.  8 :  1  K. 

ix.  26,  xxii.  48  ;  2  Chr.  viii.  17),  the  last  station 
named  for  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites  before 
they  came  to  "the  wilderness  of  Zin,  which  is 
Kadesh,"  subsequently  the  station  of  Solomon's 
navy,  described  as  "  besides  Eloth,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom ;"  and  where 
that  of  Jehoshaphat  was  afterwards  "broken," — 
probably  destroyed  on  the  rocks  which  lie  in 
"jagged  ranges  on  each  side"  (Stanley,  5.  4  P.  2). 
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Wellsted  (a.  ch.  ix.  p.  153)  would  6nd  it  in  Dahab  j 
[Dizahab],  bat  this  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  ' 
"  in  the  land  of  Edom  "  (although  possibly  the  i 
rocks  which  Wellsted  describes  may  hare  been  the 
actual  scene  of  the  wreck),  nor  would  it  accord  with 
Josephus  {Ant.  riii.  6,  §4)  *  as  "  not  far  from 
Elath."  According  to  the  latest  map  of  Kiepert  j 
(in  Robinson,  1856),  it  stands  at  Ain  et-Ohudydn, 
about  ten  miles  up  what  is  now  the  dry  bed 
of  the  Arabah,  but,  as  he  supposed,  was  then 
the  northern  end  of  the  gulf,  which  may  hare 
anciently  had,  like  that  of  Suez,  a  further  extension. 
This  probably  is  the  best  site  for  it.  By  com- 
paring 1  K.  ix.  26,  27  with  2  Chr.  riii.  17,  18,  it 
is  probable  that  timber  was  floated  from  Tyre  to 
the  nearest  point  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and 
then  conveyed  over  land  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah,  where  the  ships  seem  to  have  been  built ; 
for  there  can  hardly  have  been  adequate  forests  in 
the  neighbourhood.  [Wildeumess  of  the  Wan- 
DEE1SO.]  [H.  H.] 

EZ'NITE,  THE  (13*Jfft,  Keri  >3^n ;  S 
'Atraixuot).  According  to  the  statement  of  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  8,  "  Adino  the  Eznite  "  was  another  name 
for  "  Josbeb-basshebeth  aTachcemonite  (A.V.  "  the 
Tachmonite  that  sate  in  the  seat"),  chief  among 
the  captains."  The  passage  is,  however,  one  of  the 
most  disputed  in  the  whole  Bible,  owing  partly  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  one  man  bearing  two  names  so 
distinct  without  any  assigned  reason,  and  partly  to 
the  discrepancy  between  it  and  the  parallel  sentence 
in  1  Chr.  xi.  11,  in  which  for  the  words  "  Adino 
the  Eznite"  other  Hebrew  words  are  found,  not 
very  dissimilar  in  appearance  but  meaning  "  he 
shook  (A.V. '  lifted  up ')  his  spear."  The  ques- 
tion naturally  arises  whether  the  words  in  Chro- 
nicles are  an  explanation  by  a  later  writer  of  those 
jn  Samuel,  or  whether  they  preserve  the  original 
text  which  in  the  latter  has  become  corrupted. 
The  form  of  this  particular  word  is  in  the  original 
text  (the  CMib)  Etzno,  which  has  been  altered  to 
Etzni  by  the  Masoret  scribes  (in  the  Keri)  appa- 
rently to  admit  of  some  meaning  being  obtained 
from  it.  Jerome  read  it  Etzno,  and  taking  it  to 
be  a  declension  of  Etz  (  =  "  wood  ")  has  rendered  the 
words  quasi  tenerrimus  ligni  vermiculus.  The 
I.XX.  and  some  Hebrew  MSS.  (see  Davidson's  Ifcb. 
Text)  add  the  words  of  Chronicles  to  the  text  of 
Samuel,  a  course  followed  by  the  A.V. 

The  passage  has  been  examined  at  length  by 
Kennicott  {Dissertation  1,  71-128)  and  Gesenius 
(Thes.  994-995),  to  whom  the  reader  must  be 
referred  for  details.  Their  conclusion  is  that  the 
reading  of  the  Chronicles  is  correct.  Ewald  does 
not  mention  it  (Gesch.  Hi.  180,  note).  [G.] 

EZ'RA  (KTTV  =  help  j  'E<r«oo»).  1.  The  head 
of  one  of  the  twenty-two  courses  of  priests  which 
returned  from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua, 
(Neh.  xii.  2).  But  in  the  somewhat  parallel  list  of 
Neb.  x.  2-8,  the  name  of  the  same  person  is  written 
fl'Tty,  Azariah,  as  it  is  probably  in  Ezr.  vii.  1. 

2.  'A  man  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  17). 

3.  The  famous  Scribe  and  Priest,  descended  from 
Hilldah  the  high-priest  in  Josiah's  reign ,  from 
whose  younger  son  Azariah,  sprung  Seraiah,  Ezra's 
father,  quite,  a  different  person  from  Seraiah  the 
high-priest  (Ezr.  vii.  1).  All  that  is  really  known 
vf  Ezra  is  contained  in  the  four  last  chapters  of  the 
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bookofEzraandinNeh.viii.andxii.26.  From  these 
passages  we  learn  that  he  was  a  learned  and  pious 
priest  residing  at  Babylon  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus.  The  origin  of  his  influence  with  the 
king  does  not  appear,  but  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
reign,  in  spite  of  the  unfavourable  report  which 
had  been  sent  by  Rehum  and  Shimshai,  he  obtained 
leave  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  take  with  him  a 
company  of  Israelites,  together  with  priests,  Levites, 
singers,  porters,  and  Nethinim.  Of  these  a  list, 
amounting  to  1754,  is  given  in  Ezr.  viii. ;  and 
these,  also,  doubtless  form  a  part  of  the  full  list  of 
the  returned  captives  contained  in  Neh.  vii.,  and  in 
duplicate  in  Ezr.  ii.  The  journey  of  Ezra  and  his 
companions  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  took  just  y 
four  months ;  and  they  brought  up  with  them  a 
large  free-will  offering  of  gold  and  silver,  and  silver 
vessels,  contributed,  not  only  by  the  Babylonian 
Jews,  but  by  the  king  himself  and  his  counsellors. 
These  offerings  were  for  the  house  of  God,  to 
beautify  it,  and  for  the  purchase  of  bullocks,  rams, 
and  the  other  offerings  required  for  the  temple- 
service.  In  addition  to  this  Ezra  was  empoweieu 
to  draw  upon  the  king's  treasurers  beyond  the  river 
for  any  further  supplies  he  might  require ;  and  all 
priests,  Levites,  and  other  ministers  of  the  temple  * 
were  exempted  from  taxation.  Ezra  had  also  au- 
thority given  him  to  appoint  magistrates  and  judges 
in  Judaea,  with  power  of  life  and  death  over  all 
offenders.  This  ample  commission  was  granted 
him  at  his  own  request  (v.  6),  and  it  appears  that 
his  great  design  was  to  effect  a  religious  reformation  * 
among  the  Palestine  Jews,  and  to  bring  them  back 
to  the  observation  of  the  law  of  Moses,  from  which 
they  had  grievously  declined.  His  first  step,  accord- 
ingly, was  to  enforce  a  separation  from  their  wives 
upon  all  who  had  made  heathen  marriages,  in  which 
number  were  many  priests  and  Levites,  as  well  as 
other  Israelites.  This  was  effected  in  little  more 
than  six  months  after  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem. 
With  the  detailed  account  of  this  important  trans- 
action Ezra's  auto-biography  ends  abruptly,  and  we 
hear  nothing  more  of  him  till,  13  years  afterwards,  1 
in  the  20th  of  Artaxerxes,  we  find  him  again  at 
Jerusalem  with  Nehemiah  "  the  Tirshatha.  It  is 
generally  assumed  that  Ezra  had  continued  governor 
till  Nehemiah  superseded  him ;  bat  as  Ezra's  com- 
mission was  only  of  a  temporary  nature,  "  to 
inquire  concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem"  (Ezr. 
vii.  14),  and  to  carry  thither  "  the  silver  and 
gold  which  the  king  and  his  counsellors  had 
freely  offered  unto  the  God  of  Israel"  (15),  and 
as  there  is  no  trace  whatever  of  his  presence  at 
Jerusalem  between  the  8th  and  the  20th  of  Arta- 
xerxes, it  seems  probable  that  after  he  had  effected  the 
above-named  reformation,  and  had  appointed  com- 
petent judges  and  magistrates,  with  authority  to 
maintain  it,  he  himself  returned  to  the  king  of 
Persia.  This  is  in  itself  what  one  would  expect, 
and  what  is  borne  oat  by  the  parallel  case  of  Nehe- 
miah, and  it  also  accounts  for  the  abrupt  termination 
of  Ezra's  narrative,  and  for  that  relapse  of  the  Jews 
into  their  former  irregularities  which  is  apparent  in 
the  book  of  Nehemiah.  Such  a  relapse,  and  such  a 
state  of  affairs  at  Jerusalem  in  general,  could 
scarcely  have  occurred  if  Ezra  had  continued  there. 
Whether  he  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  Nehe- 
miah, or  separately,  does  not  appear  certainly,  but 
as  he  is  not  mentioned  in  Nehemiah's  narrative  till 
after  the  completion  of  the  wall  (Neh.  viii.  1),  it  is 
perhaps  probable  that  he  followed  the  latter  some 
months  later,  having,  perhaps,  been  sent  for  to  aid 
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him  in  his  work.  The  functions  he  executed  under 
Nehemiah's  government  were  purely  of  a  priestly 
and  ecclesiastical  character,  such  as  reading  and 
interpreting  the  law  of  Moses  to  the  people  during 
the  eight  days  of  \he  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  praying 
in  the  congregation,  and  assisting  at  the  dedication 
of  the  wall,  and  in  promoting  the  religious  reforma- 
tion so  happily  effected  by  the  Tirshatha.  Bat  in 
such  he  tilled  the  first  place;  being  repeatedly 
coupled  with  Nehemiah  the  Tirshatha  (viii.  9,  xii. 
26),  while  Eliashib  the  high-priest  is  not  mentioned 
as  taking  any  part  in  the  reformation  at  all.  In 
the  sealing  to  the  covenant  described  Neh.  x.,  Ezra 
probably  sealed  under  the  patronymic  Seraiah  or 
Azariah  (v.  2).    As  Ezra  is  not  mentioned  after 

1  Nehemiah  s  departure  for  Babylon  in  the  32nd 
Artaxerxes,  and  as  everything  fell  into  confusion 
during  Nehemiah 's  absence  (Neh.  xiii.),  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  Ezra  may  have  died  or  returned  to 
Babylon  before  that  year.  Josephns,  who  should 
be  our  next  best  authority  after  Scripture,  evidently 
knew  nothing  about  the  time  or  the  place  of  his 
death.  He  vaguely  says,  "he  died  an  old  man, 
and  was  buried  in  a  magnificent  manner  at  Jerusa- 
lem "  (Ant.  xi.  5,  §5),  and  places  his  death  in  the 
high-priesthood  of  Joacim,  and  before  the  govern- 
ment of  Nehemiah !  But  that  he  lived  under  the 
high-priesthood  of  Eliashib  ana  the  government  of 
Nehemiah  is  expressly  stated  in  Nehemiah;  and 
there  was  a  strong  Jewish  tradition  that  he  was 
buried  in  Persia.  Thus  Benjamin  of  Tudela  says  of 
Nehar-Samorah — apparently  some  place  on  the 
lower  Tigris,  on  the  frontier  of  Persia;  Zamuza 
according  to  the  Talmudists,  otherwise  Zamzumn — 

T  "  The  sepulchre  of  Ezra  the  priest  and  scribe  is  in 
this  place,  where  he  died  on  his  journey  from  Jeru- 
salem to  king  Artaxerxes  "  (vol.  i.  p.  1 16),  a  tradition 
which  certainly  agrees  very  well  with  the  narrative 
of  Nehemiah.  This  sepulchre  is  shown  to  this 
day  (>6.  vol.  ii.,  note  p.  116).  As  regards  the  tra- 
ditional history  of  Ezra,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
judge  what  portion  of  it  has  any  historical  founda- 
tion. The  principal  works  ascribed  to  him  by  the 
Jews,  and,  on  the  strength  of  their  testimony,  by 
Christians  also,  are: — 1.  The  institution  of  the 
Great  Synagogue,  of  which,  the  Jews  say,  Ezra  was 
president,  ana  Daniel,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi, 
Zorobabel,  Mordecai,  Jeshua,  Nehemiah,  &c.,  were 
members,  Simeon  the  Just,  the  last  survivor,  living 
on  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  I    2.  The 

,  settling  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and  restoring,  cor- 
recting, and  editing,  the  whole  sacred  volume 
according  to  the  threefold  arrangement  of  the  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa,  with  the  divi- 
sions of  the  fcsukim,  or  verses,  the  vowel-points 
handed  down  by  tradition  from  Moses,  and  the  emen- 
dations of  the  Kcri.    3.  The  introduction  of  the 

•  Chaldee  character  instead  of  the  old  Hebrew  or  Sa- 
maritan.   4.  The  authorship  of  the  books  of  Chro- 

*  nicies,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and,  some  add,  Esther ;  and, 
many  of  the  Jews  say,  also  of  the  books  of  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  and  the  12  prophets.  5.  The  establishment 
of  synagogues.  Of  most  of  these  works  a  full  ac- 
count is  given  in  Prideaux's  Connexion,  i.  308-348, 
and  355-376 ;  also  in  Buxtorfs  Tiberiaa.  Refer- 
ences to  the  chief  rabbinical  and  other  authorities 
will  be  found  in  Winer.  A  compendious  account 
of  the  arguments  by  which  most  of  these  Jewish 
statements  are  proved  to  be  fabulous  is  given  in 
Stehelin's  Rabbin.  Ziterat.  p.  5-8;  of  which  the 
chief  are  drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  sacred 
writers  themselves,  of  the  apocryphal  books,  and 


of  Josephns — and  it  might  be  added,  of  Jerome — 
and  from  the  fact  that  they  may  be  traced  to  the 
author  of  the  chapter  in  the  Mishna  called  Pirke 
Avoth.  Here,  however,  it  must  suffice  to  observe 
that  the  pointed  description  of  Ezra  (vii.  6)  as  "  a 
ready  scribe  in  the  law  of  Moses,"  repeated  in 
11,  12,  21,  added  to  the  information  concerning 
him  that  "  he  had  prepared  his  heart  to  seek  the 
law  of  the  Lord,  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel 
statutes  and  judgments  "  (vii.  10),  and  his  commis- 
sion "  to  teach  the  laws  of  his  God  to  such  as  knew 
them  not "  (25),  and  his  great  diligence  in  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  to  the  people,  all  gives  the  ut- 
most probability  to  the  account  which  attributes  to 
him  a  corrected  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
circulation  of  many  such  copies.  The  books  of 
Nehemiah  and  Malachi  must  indeed  bare  been 
added  later ;  possibly  by  Malaehi's  authority. 
Some  tradition  to  this  effect  may  have  given  rise 
to  the  Jewish  fable  of  Malachi  being  the  same 
person  as  Ezra.  But  we  cannot  affirm  that  Eat* 
inserted  in  the  Canon  any  books  that  were  not 
already  acknowledged  as  inspired,, as  we  have  no 
sufficient  ground  for  ascribing  to  him  the  prophetic 
character.  Even  the  books  of  which  he  was  the 
author  may  not  have  assumed  definitely  the  cha- 
racter of  SCRIPTURE  till  they  were  sanctioned  by 
Malachi.  There  does  cot,  however,  seem  to  be 
sufficient  ground  for  forming  a  definite  opinion  on 
the  details  of  the  subject.  In  like  manner  one  can 
only  say  that  the  introduction  of  the  Chaldee  cha- 
racter, and  the  commencement  of  such  stated  meet- 
ings for  hearing  the  Scriptures  read  as  led  to  the 
regular  synagogue-service,  are  things  likely  to  have 
occurred  about  this  time.  For  the  question  of 
Ezra's  authorship,  see  CHRONICLES ;  also  Ezra, 
book  op.  [A.  C.  H.] 

EZ'KA,  BOOK  OF.  The  book  of  Ezra  speaks 
for  itself  to  any  one  who  reads  it  with  ordinary  intel- 
ligence, and  without  any  prejudice  as  to  its  nature 
and  composition.  It  is  manifestly  a  continuation  of 
the  books  of  Chronicles,  as  indeed  it  is  called  by 
Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  Sermones  dienm  £$drtu 
(ap.  Cosin's  Canon  of  Scr.  51).  It  is  naturally  a 
fresh  book,  as  commencing  the  history  of  the  returned 
captives  after  seventy  years  of  suspension,  as  it  were, 
of  the  national  life.  But  when  we  speak  of  the  book 
as  a  chronicle,  we  at  once  declare  tie  nature  of  it, 
which  its  contents  also  abundantly  confirm.  Like 
the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  it  consists  of  the  con- 
temporary historical  journals  kept  from  time  to  time 
by  the  prophets,  or  other  authorized  persons,  who 
were  eye-witnesses  for  the  most  part  of  what  they 
record,  and  whose  several  narratives  were  afterwards 
strung  together,  and  either  abridged  or  added  to,  as 
the  case  required,  by  a  later  hand.  That  later  hand, 
in  the  book  of  Ezra,  was  doubtless  Ezra's  own,  as 
appears  by  the  four  last  chapters,  as  well  as  by  other 
matter  inserted  in  the  previous  chapters.  While 
therefore,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  whole  book  is 
Ezra's,  as  put  together  by  him,  yet,  strictly,  only 
the  four  last  chapters  are  his  original  work.  Nor 
will  it  be  difficult  to  point  out  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty several  of  the  writers  of  whose  writings  the 
first  six  chapters  are  composed.  It  has  already 
been  suggested  [Chronicles]  that  the  chief  por- 
tion of  the  last  chapter  of  2  Chr.  and  Ezr.  i. 
may  probably  have  been  written  by  Daniel.  The 
evidences  of  this  in  Ezr.  i.  must  now  be  given 
more  fully.  No  one  probably  can  read  Daniel  as  a 
genuine  book,  and  not  be  struck  with  the  very 
singular  circumstance  that,  while  he  tells  as  in 
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ch.  iz.  that  he  was  aware  that  the  seventy  yean' 
captivity,  foretold  by  Jeremiah,  was  near  its  close, 
and  was  led  thereby  to  pray  earnestly  for  the 
restoration  of  Jerusalem,  and  while  he  records  the 
remarkable  vision  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  yet  he 
takes  not  the  slightest  notice  of  Cyrus's  decree,  by 
which  Jeremiahs  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and  his 
own  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  was 
accomplished,  and  which  must  have  been  the  most 
stirring  event  in  his  long  life,  not  even  excepting  the 
incident  of  the  den  of  lions.  Me  passes  over  in  utter 
silence  the  first  year  of  Cyras,  to  whioh  pointed 
allusion  is  made  in  Dan.  i.  21,  and  proceeds  in  ch.  x. 
to  the  third  year  of  Cyrus.  Such  silence  is  utterly 
unaccountable.  But  Ezr.  i.  supplies  the  missing 
notice.  If  placed  between  Dan.  ix.  and  z.  it  exactly 
nils  up  the  gap,  and  records  the  event  of  the  first 
year  of  Cyrus,  in  which  Daniel  was  so  deeply  in- 
terested. And  not  only  so,  but  the  manner  of  the 
lecord  is  exactly  Daniel's.  Ezr.  i.  1 :  "  And  in  the 
first  year  of  Cyras  K.  of  Persia,"  is  the  precise 
formula  used  in  Dan.  L  1,  ii.  1,  vii.  1,  viii.  1,  ix.  1, 
z.  1,  xi.  1.  The  designation  (ver.'l,  2,  8)  "Cyrus 
king  of  Persia"  is  that  used  Dan.  z.  1 ;  the  reference 
to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  in  ver.  1  is  similar  to 
that  in  Dan.  iz.  2,  and  the  natural  sequence  to  it. 
The  giving  the  text  of  the  decree,  ver.  2-4  (of.  Dan. 
iv.),  the  mention  of  the  name  of  "  Mithredath  the 
treasurer,"  ver.  8  (cf.  Dan.  i.  3, 11),  the  allusion  to 
the  sacred  vessels  placed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the 
house  of  his  god,  ver.  7  (cf.  Dan.  i.  2),  the  giving 
the  Chaldee  name  of  Zerubbabel,  ver.  8,  11  (cf. 
Dan.  i.  7),  and  the  whole  locus  standi  of  the  nar- 
rator, who  evidently  wrote  'at  Babylon,  not  at 
Jerusalem,  are  all  circumstances  which  in  a  marked 
manner  point  to  Daniel  as  the  writer  of  Ezr.  i. 
Nor  is  there  the  least  improbability  in  the  sup- 
position that  if  Ezra  edited  Daniel's  papers  be 
might  think  the  chapter  in  question  more  con- 
veniently placed  in  its  chronological  position  in 
the  Chronicles  than  in  the  collection  of  Daniel's 
prophecies.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
several  chapters  of  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
are  actually  found  in  the  book  of  Kings,  as  e.  g. 
Is.  zxxvi.-zxziz.  in  2  K.  zviii.-zz. 

Ezr.  i.  then  was  by  the  hand  of  Daniel. 

As  regards  Ezr.  ii.,  and  as  far  as  iii.  1,  where 
the  change  of  name  from  Sheshbazzar  to  Zerub- 
babel in  ver.  2,  the  mention  of  Nehemiah  the 
Tirshatha  in  ver.  2  and  63,  and  that  of  Mordecai 
in  ver.  2,  at  once  indicate  a  different  and  much 
later  hand,  we  need  not  seek  long  to  discover 
where  it  came  from,  because  it  is  found  in  ex- 
tenso,  verbatim  et  literatim  (with  the  exception 
of  clerical  errors),  in  the  7th  ch.  of  Nehemiah, 
where  it  belongs  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  [Ne- 
hemiah, Book  of].  This  portion  then  was  writ- 
ten by  Nehemiah,  and  was  placed  by  Ezra,  or 
possibly  by  a  still  later  hand,  in  this  position,  as 
bearing  upon  the  return  from  captivity  related  in 
ch.  i.,  though  chronologically  out  of  place.  Whe- 
ther the  extract  originally  extended  so  far  as  iii 
may  be  doubted.  The  next  portion  extends  from 
iri.  2  to  the  end  of  ch.  vi.  With  the  exception  of 
one  large  explanatory  addition  by  Ezra,  extending 
from  iv.  6  to  23,  which  has  cruelly  but  most  need- 
lessly perplexed  commentators,  this  portion  is  the 
work  of  a  writer  contemporary  with  Zerubbabel 
and  Jeshua,  and  an  eye-witness  of  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hystaspis.  The  minute  details  given  of  all 
the  drenmstances,  such  as  the  weeping  of  the  old 
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men  who  had  seen  the  first  Temple,  the  names  of 
the  Levites  who  took  part  in  the  work,  of  the 
heathen  governors  who  hindered  it,  the  expression 
(vi.  15)  "  This  home  was  finished,"  lu\,  the  num- 
ber of  the  sacrifices  offered  at  the  dedication,  and 
the  whole  tone  of  the  narrative,  bespeak  an  actor 
in  the  scenes  described.  Who  then  was  so  likely 
to  record  these  interesting  events  as  one  of  those 
prophets  who  took  an  active  part  In  promoting 
them,  and  a  branch  of  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
continue  the  national  chronicles  ?  That  it  was  the  » 
prophet  Haggai  becomes  tolerably  sure  when  we 
observe  further  the  following  coincidences  in  style. 

1.  The  title  "  the  prophet,"  is  throughout  this 
portion  of  Ezra  attached  in  a  peculiar  way  to  the 
name  of  Haggai.  Thus  chapter  v.  1  we  read 
"Then  the  prophets,  Haggai  the  prophet,  and 
Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo,  prophesied,  &c.;"  and 
vi.  14,  "  They  prospered  through  the  prophesying 
of  Haggai  the  prophet,  and  Zechariah  the  son  of 
Iddo."  And  in  like  manner  hi  Hagg.  i.  1,  3,  12, 
ii.  1, 10,  he  is  called  "  Haggai  the  prophet." 

2.  The  designation  of  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  is 
identical  in  the  two  writers.  "  Zerubbabel  the  son 
of  Shealtiel,  and  Jeshua  the  son  of  Jozadak  "  (comp. 
Ezr.  iii.  2,  8,  v.  2,  with  Hagg.  i.  1, 12, 14,  ii.  2, 4, 
23).  It  will  be  seen  that  both  writers  usually  name 
them  together,  and  in  the  same  order :  Zechariah,  on 
the  contrary,  does  not  once  name  them  together,  and 
calls  them  simply  Zerubbabel,  and  Jeshua.  Only 
in  vi.  11  he  adds  "  the  eon  of  Joeedech." 

3.  The  description  in  Ezr.  v.  1,  2  of  the  effect  of 
the  preaching  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  upon  Zerub- 
babel, Jeshua,  and  the  people,  is  identical  with  that 
in  Hagg.  i.,  only  abbreviated.  And  Hagg.  ii.  3 
alludes  to  the  interesting  circumstance  recorded  in 
Ezr.  iii.  12. 

4.  Both  writers  mark  the  date  of  the  trans- 
actions they  record  by  the  year  of  "  Darius  tbe 
king"  (Ezr.  iv.  24,  vi.  15,  compared  with  Hagg.  i. 

1,  15,  ii.  10,  &c.). 

5.  Ezr.  iii.  8  contains  exactly  the  same  enumera- 
tion of  those  that  worked,  viz.  "  Zerubbabel,  Jeshua, 
and  the  remnant  of  their  brethren,"  as  Hagg.  i.  12, 
14,  where  we  have  "  Zerubbabel,  and  Jeshua,  with 
all  the  remnant  of  the  people  "  (comp.  too  Ezr.  vi. 

16,  and  Hagg.  ii.  2). 

6.  Both  writers  use  the  expression  "  the  work  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord"  (Ezr.  iii.  8  and  9,  com- 
pared with  Hagg.  i.  14) ;  and*both  use  the  phrase 
"  the  foundation  of  the  temple  was  laid  "  (Ezr.  iii. 
6,  10,  11,  12,  compared  with  Hagg.  ii.  18). 

7.  Both  writers  use  indifferently  the  expressions 
the  "  house  of  the  Lord,"  and  the  "  temple  of  the 
Lord,"  but  the  former  much  more  frequently  than 
the  latter.  Thus  the  writer  in  Ezra  uses  the  expres- 
sion "the  house"  (JV3)  twenty-five  times,  to  six  in 
which  he  speaks  of  "  the  temple  "  (^3'n).  Haggai 
speaks  of  "  the  house  "  seven  times,  of  "  the  temple  " 
twice. 

8.  Both  writers  make  marked  and  frequent 
reference  to  the  law  of  Hoses.  Thus  comp.  Ezr.  iii. 

2,  3-G,  8,  vi.  14, 16-22,  with  Hagg.  i.  8,  10,  ii.  5, 

17,  11-13,  &c. 

Such  strongly  marked  resemblances  in  the  com- 
pass of  two  such  brief  portions  of  Scripture  seem  to 
prove  that  they  are  from  the  pen  of  the  same  writer. 

But  the  above  observations  do  not  apply  to 
Ezr.  iv.  6-23,  which  is  a  parenthetic  addition  by  a 
much  later  hand,  and,  as  the  passage  most  clearly 
shows,  made  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Lotigi- 
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manna.  The  compiler  who  inserted  chapter  ii„ 
a  document  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes, 
to  illustrate  the  return  of  the  captives  under  Zerub- 
babel,  here  inserts  a  notice  of  two  historical  facts, — 
of  which  one  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and  the 
other  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes — to  illustrate  the 
opposition  offered  by  the  heathen  to  the  re-building 
of  the  temple  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses. 
He  tells  us  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Xerxes,  i. «.  before  Esther  was  in  favour,  they  had 

*  written  to  the  king  to  prejudice  him  against  the 
Jews— a  circumstance,  by  the  way,  which  may 
rather  have  inclined  him  to  listen  to  Human' s  pro- 
position ;  and  he  gives  the  text  of  letters  sent  to 
Artaxerxes,  and  of  Artaxerxes'  answer,  on  the 
strength  of  which  Rehum  and  Shimshai  forcibly 
hindered  the  Jews  from  rebuilding  the  city. 
These  letters  doubtless  came  into  Ezra's  hands  at 
Babylon,  and  may  have  led  to  those  endeavours  on 
his  part  to  make  the  king  favourable  to  Jerusalem 
which  issued  in  his  own  commission  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign.  At  ver.  24  Haggai'e  narrative 
proceeds  in  connexion  with  ver.  S.  The  mention  of 
Artaxerxes  in  chapter  vi.  14,  is  of  the  same  kind. 
The  last  four  chapters,  beginning  with  chapter  vii., 
are  Ezra's  own,  and  continue  the  history  after  a 
gap  of  fifty-eight  years — from  the  sixth  of  Darius 
to  the  seventh  of  Artaxerxes.  The  only  history  of 
Judaea  during  this  interval  is  what  is  given  in  the 

7  above-named  parenthesis,  from  which  we  may  infer 
that  during  this  time  there  was  no  one  in  Pales- 
tine to  write  the  Chronicles.  The  history  of  the 
Jews  in  Persia  for  the  same  period  is  given  in  the 
book  of  Esther. 

The  text  of  the  book  of  Ezra  is  not  in  a  good 
condition.  There  are  a  good  many  palpable  cor- 
ruptions both  in  the  names  and  numerals,  and 
perhaps  in  some  other  points.  It  is  written  partly 
in  Hebrew,  and  partly  in  Chaldee.  The  Chaldee 
begins  at  iv.  8,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  vi.  18. 
The  letter  or  decree  of  Artaxerxes  vii.  12-26,  is  also 
given  in  the  original  Chaldee.  There  has  never  been 
any  doubt  about  Ezra  being  canonical,  although 
there  is  no  quotation  from  it  in  the  M.  T.  Au- 

I  gustine  says  of  Ezra  "  magis  rerum  gestarum 
scriptor  est  habitus  quam  propheta  "  (De  Cm.  Dei, 
xviii.  36).  The  period  covered  by  the  book  is 
eighty  years,  from  the  first  of  Cyrus  B.C.  536  to 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  of  Artaxerxes  B.C.  456. 
It  embraces  the  governments  of  Zerubbabel  and 
Ezra,  the  high-priesthood  of  Jeshua,  Joiakim,  and 
the  early  part  of  Eliashib ;  and  the  reigns  of  Cyrus, 
Cambyses,  Smerdis,  Darius  Hystaspis,  Xerxes,  and 
part  of  Artaxerxes.  Of  these  Cambyses  and  Smerdis 
are  not  named.  Xerxes  is  barely  named  iv.  6. 
[EsDItAS,  FIRST  BOOK  OF.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

EZRAHTTE,  THE  Ornttjn ;  i  Zopmjr, 
Alex.  't(pari\trtis  ;  Ezrahita),  a  title  attached  to 
two  persons — Ethan  (1  K.  iv.  31 ;  Ps.  lxxxix. 
title)  and  Heman  (Ps.  lxxxviii.  title).  The  word  is 
naturally  derivable  from  Ezrah.or — which  is  almost 
the  same  in  Hebrew — Zerach,  mj ;  and  accordingly 
in  1  Chr.  ii.  6,  Ethan  and  Heman  are  both  given 
as  sons  of  Zerah  the  son  of  Judah.  Another  Ethan 
and  another  Heman  are  named  as  Levites  and 
musicians  in  the  lists  of  1  Chr.  vi.  and  elsewhere. 

EZ'BI(ntJJ;  'Eaipl,  Alex.  'Eflwf;  Etrt), 
son  of  Chelub,  superintendent  for  King  David  of 
those  "  who  did  the  work  of  the  field  for  tillage  of 
the  ground  '*  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  26). 


P 

FABLE  OMor ;  fabuta).  Taking  the  ward* 
fable  and  parable,  not  in  their  strict  etymological 
meaning,  but  in  that  which  has  been  stamped  upon 
them  by  current  usage,  looking,  i.  e.  at  the  Aesopic 
fable  as  the  type  of  the  one,  at  the  Parables  of  the 
N.  T.  as  the  type  of  the  other,  we  have  to  ask 
(1.)  in  what  relation  they  stand  to  each  other,  as 
instruments  of  moral  teaching?  (2.)  what  use  is 
made  in  the  Bible  of  this  or  of  that  form  ?  That 
they  have  much  in  common  is,  of  course,  obvious 
enough.  In  both  we  find  "  statements  of  facts, 
which  do  not  even  pretend  to  be  historical,  used  as 
vehicles  for  the  exhibition  of  a  general  truth" 
(Neander,  Leben  Jesu,  p.  68).  Both  differ  from  * 
the  Hythus,  in  the  modem  sense  of  that  word,  in 
being  the  result  of  a  deliberate  choice  of  such  a 
mode  of  teaching,  not  the  spontaneous,  unconscious 
evolution  of  thought  in  some  symbolic  form.  They 
take  their  place  so  far  as  species  of  the  same  genus. 
What  are  the  characteristic  marks  by  which  one 
diners  from  the  other,  it  is  perhaps  easier  to  feel 
than  to  define.  Thus  we  have  (comp.  Trench  On 
Parable*,  p.  2)  (1.)  Lessing's  statement  that  the 
fable  takes  the  form  of  an  actual  narrative,  while 
the  Parable  assumes  only  that  what  is  related  might 
have  happened;  (2.)  Herder's,  that  the  difference 
lies  in  the  fable's  dealing  with  brute  or  inanimate 
nature,  in  the  parable's  drawing  its  materials  exdu- 
sively  from  human  life ;  (3.)  Olshausen's  (on  Mart, 
xiii.  1),  followed  by  Trench  (I.e.),  that  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  higher  truths  of  which  the  parable  is 
the  vehicle.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  sum- 
ming up  of  the  chief  distinctive  features  of  each  is 
to  be  found  in  the  following  eitract  from  Xeander 
((.  c): — The  parable  is  distinguished  from  the*~*j>. 
table  by  this,  that,  in  the  latter,  qualities,  or  acts  of 
a  higher  class  of  beings  may  be  attributed  to  a 
lower  (e.  g.  those  of  men  to  brutes) ;  while  in  the 
former,  the  lower  sphere  is  kept  perfectly  distinct 
from  that  which  it  seems  to  illustrate.  The  beings 
and  powers  thus  introduced  always  follow  the  law 
of  their  nature,  but  their  acts,  according  to  this 

lnw,  are  used  to  figure  those  of  a  higher  race  

The  mere  introduction  of  brutes  as  personal  agents, 
in  the  fable,  is  not  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  parable  which  may  make  use  of  the  same  con- 
trivance ;  as,  for  example,  Christ  employs  the  sheep 
in  one  of  his  parables.  The  great  distinction  here, 
also,  lies  in  what  has  already  been  remarked  ;  brutes 
introduced  in  the  parable  act  according  to  the  law 
of  their  nature,  and  the  two  spheres  of  nature  and 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  are  carefully  separated  from 
each  other.  Hence  the  reciprocal  relations  of  brutes 
to  each  other  are  not  made  use  of,  as  these  could 
furnish  no  appropriate  image  of  the  relation  between 
man  and  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Of  the  fable,  as  thus  distinguished  from  the  m 
Parable,  we  hare  but  two  examples  in  the  Bible, 
(1.)  that  of  the  trees  choosing  their  king,  addiessed 
by  Jotham  to  the  men  of  Shechem  ( Judg.  ix.  8-15  ; 
(2.)  that  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the  thistle,  as 
the  answer  of  Jehoash  to  the  challenge  of  Amaziah 
'2  K.  xiv.  9).  The  narrative  of  Ezek.  xrii.  1-10, 
though,  in  common  with  the  fable,  it  brings  before 
us  the  lower  forms  of  creation  as  representatives  of 
human  characters  and  destinies,  differs  from  it,  in 
the  points  above  noticed,  (1.)  in  not  introducing 
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them  as  having  human  attributes,  (2.)  in  the 
higher  prophetic  character  of  the  truths  conveyed 
by  it.  The  great  eagle,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the 
spreading  vine,  are  not  •grouped  together  as  the 
agents  in  a  fable,  but  are  simply,  like  the  bear,  the 
leopard,  and  the  lion  in  the  visions  of  Daniel,  sym- 
bols of  the  great  monarchies  of  the  world. 

In  the  two  instances  referred  to,  the  fable  has 
more  the  character  of  the  Greek  atvos  (Quintil, 
Inst.  Orat.v.  11)  than  of  the  /tvBos ;  that  is,  is  less 
the  fruit  of  a  vivid  imagination,  sporting  with  the 
analogies  between  the  worlds  of  nature  and  of  men, 
than  a  covert  reproof,  making  the  sarcasm  which  it 
affects  to  hide  all  the  sharper  (Muller  and  Donald- 
son, Hist,  of  Greek  Literature,  vol.  i.  c.  xi.). 
The  appearance  of  the  fable  thus  early  in  the  his- 
tory of  Israel,  and  its  entire  absence  from  the  direct 

"  teaching  both  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.  are,  each  of 
them  in  its  way,  significant.  Taking  the  received 
chronology,  the  fable  of  Jotham  was  spoken  about 
1209  B.C.    The  Arabian  traditions  of  Lokman  do 

7  not  assign  to  him  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  David. 
The  earliest  Greek  divot  is  that  of  Hesiod  (Op.  et 
D.  v.  202),  and  the  prose  form  of  the  fable  does 
not  meet  us  till  we  come  (about  550  B.C.)  to  Ste- 
sichorus  and  Aesop.  The  first  example  in  the  his- 
tory of  Rome  is  the  apologue  of  Menenius  Agrippa 
B.C.  494,  and  its  genuineness  has  been  questioned  on 
the  ground  that  the  fable  could  hardly  at  that  time 
have  found  its  way  to  Latium  (Muller  and  Donald- 
son, /.  c).  It  may  be  noticed  too  that  when  col- 
lections of  fables  became  familiar  to  the  Greeks  they 
were  looked  on  as  imported,  not  indigenous.  The 
traditions  that  surround  the  name  of  Aesop,  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  that  he  wrote  fables,  the 
traces  of  Eastern  origin  in  those-  ascribed  to  him, 
leave  him  little  more  than  the  representative  of  a 
period  when  the  forms  of  teaching,  which  had  long 

7  been  familiar  to  the  more  Eastern  nations,  were 
travelling  westward,  and  were  adopted  eagerly  by 
the  Greeks.  The  collections  themselves  are  de- 
scribed by  titles  that  indicate  a  foreign  origin. 
They  are  Libyan  (Arist.  Rhet.  ii.  20),  Cyprian, 
Cilician.  All  these  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Hebrew  mind,  gifted,  as  it  was,  in  a  special 
measure,  with  the  power  of  perceiving  analogies  in 
things  apparently  dissimilar,  attained,  at  a  very 
early  stage  of  its  growth,  the  power  which  does 
not  appear  in  the  history  of  other  nations  till  a  later 
period.  Whatever  antiquity  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  fables  in  the  comparatively  later  collection  of 
the  Pancha  Tantra,  the  land  of  Canaan  is,  so  far  as 

*  we  hare  any  data  to  conclude  from,  the  father- 
land of  fable.  To  conceive  brutes,  or  inanimate 
objects  as  representing  human  characteristics,  to 
personify  them  as  acting,  speaking,  reasoning,  to 
draw  lessons  from  them  applicable  to  human  life, 
—this  must  have  been  common  among  the  Israelites 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges.  The  part  assigned  iu 
the  earliest  records  of  the  Bible  to  the  impressions 
made  by  the  brute  creation  on  the  mind  of  man 
when  "the  Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of  the 
field  and  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  brought  them 
unto  Adam  to  see  what  he  would  call  them" 
(Gen.  ii.  19),  and  the  apparent  symbolism  of  the 
serpent  in  the  narrative  of  the  Fall  (Gen.  iii.  1) 
are  at  once  indications  of  teaching  adapted  to  men 
in  the  possession  of  this  power,  and  must  have 
helped  to  develope  it  (Herder,  0 cist  der  Ebr&isohen 
Poesie,  Werie,  xxxiv.  p.  16,  ed.  1826).  The 
large  number  of  proverbs  in  which  analogies  of  this 
kind  are  made  the  bases  of  a  moral  precept,  and 
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some  of  which  {e.g.  Prov.  xxvi.  11,  xxx.  15,  25- 
28)  are  of  the  nature  of  condensed  fables,  show 
that  there  was  no  decline  of  this  power  as  the 
intellect  of  the  people  advanced.  The  absence  of 
fables  accordingly  from  the  teaching  of  the  0.  T. 
must  be  ascribed  to  their  want  of  fitness  to  be  the 
media  of  the  troths  which  that  teaching  was  to 
convey.  The  points  in  which  brutes  or  inanimate 
objects  present  analogies  to  man  are  chiefly  those 
which  belong  to  his  lower  nature,  his  pride,  indo- 
lence, cunning,  and  the  like,  and  the  lessons  derived 
from  them  accordingly  do  not  rise  higher  than  the 
prudential  morality  which  aims  at  repressing  such 
defects  (comp.  Trench  on  the  Parables,  I.  c). 
Hence  the  fable,  apart  from  the  associations  of  a 
grotesque  and  ludicrous  nature  which  gather  round 
it,  apart  too  from  its  presenting  narratives,  which 
are  "  nec  verae  nec  verisimiles "  (Cic.  de  Invent. 
1.  19),  is  inadequate  as  the  exponent  of  the  higher  f 
truths  which  belong  to  man  s  spiritual  life.  It 
may  serve  to  exhibit  the  relations  between  man 
and  man  ;  it  fails  to  represent  those  between  man 
and  God.  To  do  that  is  the  office  of  the  Parable, 
finding  its  outward  framework  in  the  dealings  of 
men  with  each  other,  or  in  the  world  of  nature  as 
it  is,  not  in  any  grotesque  parody  of  nature,  and 
exhibiting,  in  either  case,  real  and  not  fanciful 
analogies.  The  Fable  seizes  on  that  which  man  has 
in  common  with  the  creatures  below  him;  the 
Parable  rests  on  the  truths  that  man  is  made  in  the 
image  of  .God,  and  that "  all  things  are  double  one 
against  another." 

It  is  noticeable,  as  confirming  this  view  of  the 
office  of  the  fable,  that,  though  those  of  Aesop 
(so  called)  were  known  to  the  great  preacher  of 
righteousness  at  Athens,  though  a  metrical  para- 
phrase of  some  of  them  was  among  the  employ- 
ments of  liis  Imprisonment  (Plato,  Phaedon,  pp. 
60,  61),  they  were  not  employed  by  him  as  illus- 
trations, or  channels  of  instruction.  While  Socrates 
shows  an  appreciation  of  the  power  of  such  fables 
to  represent  some  of  the  phenomena  of  human  lifo 
he  was  not,  he  says,  in  this  sense  of  the  word, 
livSnKoyiKii.  The  myths,  which  appear  in  the 
Gorgias,  the  Phaedrus,  the  Phaedon,  the  Republic, 
are  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  Aesopic  fables,  are 
(to  take  his  own  account  of  them)  oh  pSAoi  SAAa 
Xiyot,  true,  though  figurative,  representations  of 
spiritual  realities,  while  the  illustrations  from  the 
common  facts  of  life  which  were  so  conspicuous  in 
his  ordinary  teaching,  though  differing  in  being 
comparisons  rather  than  narratives,  come  nearer  to 
the  parables  of  the  Bible  (comp.  the  contrast  be- 
tween to  2e»tpaTMC<i,  as  examples  of  the  vapofloX^ 
and  the  A0701  MaJnttun,  Arist.  Rhet.  ii.  20).  It 
may  be  said  indeed  that  the  use  of  the  Fable  as  an 
instrument  of  teaching  (apart  from  the  embellish- 
ments of  wit  and  fancy  with  which  it  is  associated 
by  such  writers  as  Leasing  and  La  Fontaine)  belongs  t 
rather  to  childhood,  and  the  child-like  period  of 
national  life,  than  to  a  more  advanced  development. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  political  change,  as  in  the 
cases  of  Jotham,  Stesichorus  (Arist.  Rhet.  L  c), 
Menenius  Agrippa,  it  is  used  as  an  element  of  per- 
suasion or  reproof.  It  oeases  to  appear  in  the 
higher  eloquence  of  orators  and  statesmen.  The 
special  excellence  of  fables  is  that  they  are  Sij/nrvo- 
putol  (Arist.  Rhet.  I.  c.) ;  that  "  ducere  aniraos 
solent,  praecipue  rusticorum  et  imperitorum " 
(Quint.  Inst.  Orat.  I.  c). 

The  n&$oi  of  false  teachers  claiming  to^  belong  to 
the  Christian  church,  alluded  to  by  writers  of  the 
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N.  T.  in  connexion  with  ymakoylai  iviparfi 
(1  Tim.  i.  4),  or  with  epithets  'lovtoucol  (Tit.  i. 
14),  ypaattTs  (1  Tim.  iv.  7),  atcnxpivuiyoi  (2 
Pet.  i.  16),  do  not  appear  to  hare  had  the  cha- 
racter of  fables,  properly  so  called.  As  applied  to 
them,  the  word  takes  its  general  meaning  of  any- 
thing false  or  unreal,  and  it  does  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  article  to  discuss  the  nature 
of  the  falsehoods  so  referred  to.  [E.  H.  P.] 

FAIR  HAVENS  (KaAol  AtfUint),  a  harbour 
in  the  island  of  Crete  (Acts  xxvii.  8),  not  men- 
'  tioned  in  any  other  ancient  writing.  There  seems 
no  probability  that  it  is,  as  Biscoe  suggested  (on  the 
Acts,  p.  347,  ed.  1829),  the  KaXij  'A(crt>  of  Stepb. 
Byz. — for  that  is  said  to  be  a  city,  whereas  Fair 
Havens  is  described  as  "  a  place  near  to  which  was  a 
city  called  Lasaea "  {rims  tii  f  tyybs  *i\is 
A.).  Moreover  Mr.  Pashley  found  {Travels  in 
Crete,  vol.  ii.  p.  57)  a  district  called  Acte  ;  and  it 
is  most  likely  that  KaAj)  'AicH)  was  situated  there ; 
but  that  district  is  in  the  VV.  of  the  island,  whereas 
Fair  Havens  was  on  the  S.  Its  position  is  now  quite 
certain.  Though  not  mentioned  by  classical  writers, 
it  is  still  known  by  its  old  Greek  name,  as  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Pococke,  and  other  early  travellers  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Smith  ( V,uj.  and  Shipw.  of  St.  Paul, 
2nd  ed.  pp.  80-82).  Lasaea  too  has  recently  been 
most  explicitly  discovered.  In  feet  Fair  Havens 
appears  to  have  been  practically  its  harbour.  These 
places  are  situated  four  or  five  miles  to  the  E.  of 
Cape  Mataln,  which  is  the  most  conspicuous  head- 
laud  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  and  immediately  to 
the  W.  of  which  the  coast  trends  suddenly  to  the  N. 
This  last  circumstance  explains  why  the  ship  which 
conveyed  St.  Paul  was  brought  to  anchor  in  Fair 
Havens.  In  consequence  of  violent  and  continuing 
N.  W.  winds  she  had  been  unable  to  hold  on  her 
course  towards  Italy  from  Cnidus  (v.  7),  and  had 
run  down,  by  Salmone,  under  the  lee  of  Crete.  It 
was  possible  to  reach  Fair  Havens:  but  beyond 
Cape  Matala  the  difficulty  would  have  recurred,  so 
long  as  the  wind  remained  in  the  same  quarter. 
A  considerable  delay  took  place  (v.  9)  during  which 
it  is  possible  that  St.  Paul  may  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Lasaea,  or  even 
at  G&RTYNA,  where  Jews  resided  (1  Mace.  xv. 
23),  and  which  was  not  far  distant;  but  all  this  is 
conjectural.  A  consultation  took  place,  at  which  it 
was  decided,  against  the  Apostle's  advice,  to  make  an 
attempt  to  reach  a  good  harbour  named  Phenice, 
their  present  anchorage  being  iytvteros  rphs  -wapa- 
X'vuuriw  (v.  12).  All  such  terms  are  compara- 
tive :  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a  safe  winter 
harbour,  Fair  Havens  is  infinitely  inferior  to 
Phenice;  though  perhaps  even  as  a  matter  of 
seamanship  St.  Paul's  advice  was  not  bad.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  south  wind,  which  sprang  up 
afterwards  (v.  13),  proved  delusivo ;  and  the  vessel 
was  caught  by  a  hurricane  [Eoroclydon]  on  her 
way  towards  Phenice,  and  ultimately  wrecked. 
Besides  a  view  (p.  8l)  Mr.  Smith  gives  a  chart  of 
Fair  Havens  with  the  soundings  (p.  257),  from 
which  any  one  can  form  a  judgment  for  himself  of 
the  merits  of  the  harbour.  [J.  S.  H.] 

FAIRS  (D'Jiajy  ;  iyopi ;  nmdmae,  forum), 
a  word  which  occurs  only  in  Ez.  xxvii.  and  there 
no  less  than  seven  times  (ver.  12,  14,  16,  19,  22, 
27,  33) :  in  the  last  of  these  verses  it  is  rendered 
"  wares,"  and  this  we  believe  to  be  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  throughout.    It  will  be  ob- 


served that  the  word  stands  in  some  sort  of  relation 
to  yTgP  throughout  the  whole  of  the  chapter,  the 
latter  word  also  occurring  seven  times,  and  translated 
sometimes  "market"  (ver.  13,  17,  19),  and  else- 
where "merchandise  "  (ver.  9,  27,  33,  34).  The 
words  are  used  alternately,  and  represent  the  alter- 
nations of  commercial  business  in  which  the  mer- 
chants of  Tyre  were  engaged.  That  the  first  of 
these  words  cannot  signify  "  fairs"  is  evident  from 
ver.  12;  for  the  inhabitants  of  Tarshish  did  not 
visit  Tyre,  but  vice  vend.  Let  the  render  substi- 
tute "  paid  "  or  "  exchanged  for  thy  wares,"  for 
"  occupied  in  thy  fairs,"  and  the  sense  is  much 
improved.  The  relation  which  this  teim  bears  to 
maarab,  which  properly  means  barter,  appears  to 
be  pretty  much  the  same  as  exists  between  exports 
and  imports.  The  requirements  of  the  Tynans 
themselves,  such  as  slaves  (13),  wheat  (17),  steel 
(19),  were  a  matter  of  maarab;  but  where  the 
business  consisted  in  the  exchange  of  Tyrian  wares 
for  foreign  productions,  it  is  specified  in  this  form, 
"  Tarshish  paid  for  thy  vxtres  with  silver,  iron, 
tin,  and  lead."  The  use  of  the  terms  would  pro- 
bably have  been  more  intelligible  if  the  prophet 
had  mentioned  what  the  Tyrians  gave  in  exchange : 
as  it  is,  he  only  notices  the  one  side  of  the  bargain, 
viz.,  what  the  Tyrians  received,  whether  they  were 
buyers  or  sellers.  [W.  L.  B.] 

FALLOW-DEER  ("WD1V;  $<,i0a\ot ;  bu- 
bolus),  mentioned  among  the  beasts  that  may  be 
eaten,  in  Deut.  xiv.  5,  and  among  the  provisions  for 
Solomon's  table  in  1  K.  iv.  23.  An  Animal  of  the 
deer  tribe  (probably  Cervus  dama),  of  a  reddish 
colour  (from  "IDPI,  to  be  red),  shedding  its  horns 
every  year.  The  Cervus  dama  is  found  wild  in 
Barbary,  and  is  still  very  generally  spread  over 
Western  and  Southern  Asia  (Boch.  Hieroz.  p.  910 
sq.,  ii.  260  sq.).  The  female  is  called  in  the 
Talmud  KJTW,  and  is  identified  by  Lewysoho 
with  the  German  Damhirsch.  [W.  I).] 

FAMINE.  When  the  sweet  influences  of  the 
Pleiades  are  bound,  and  the  bands  of  Scorpio  cannot 
be  loosed,*  then  it  is  that  famines  generally  prevail 
in  the  lands  of  the  Bible.  In  Egypt  a  deficiency 
in  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  with  drying  winds,  pro- 
duces the  same  results.  The  famines  recorded  in 
the  Bible  are  traceable  to  both  these  phenomena ; 
and  we  generally  find  that  Egypt  was  resorted  to 
when  scarcity  afflicted  Palestine.  This  is  notably 
the  case  in  the  first  three  famines,  those  of  Abra- 
ham, of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  although  in  the  last 
case  Egypt  was  involved  in  the  calamity,  and  only 
saved  from  its  horrors  by  the  providential  policy  of 
Joseph.  In  this  instance,  too,  the  famine  was  wide- 
spread, and  Palestine  further  suffered  from  the 
restriction  which  must  have  been  placed  on  the 
supplies  usually  derived,  in  such  circumstances,  from 
Egypt. 

In  the  whole  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  must  ever  be  dependent  on  rain;  the 
watersheds  having  few  large  springs,  and  the  small 
rivers  not  being  sufficient  for  the  irrigation  of  even 


"  That  is  to  say,  when  the  best  and  most  fertilising 
of  the  rains,  which  fall  when  the  Pleiades  set  at  dawn 
(not  exactly  heliacally)  at  the  end  of  autumn,  lad; 
rain  scarcely  ever  falling  at  the  opposite  season,  when 
Scorpio  sets  at  dawn.  S'DS  is  clearly  Scorpio,  or 
Cor  Seorpionls,  as  Aben  Ezra  says. 
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the  level  lands.  If  therefore  the  heavy  rains  of 
November  and  December  fail,  the  sustenance  of  the 
people  is  cut  off  in  the  parching  drought  of  harvest- 
time,  when  the  country  is  almost  devoid  of  moisture. 
Further,  the  pastoral  tribes  rely  on  the  scanty  herb- 
age of  the  desert-plains  and  valleys  for  their  flocks 
and  herds ;  for  the  desert  is  interspersed  in  spring- 
time with  spontaneous  vegetation,  which  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  preceding  rain-fall,  and  fails  almost  totally 
without  it.  It  is  therefore  not  difficult  to  conceive 
the  frequent  occurrence  and  severity  of  famines  in 
ancient  times,  when  the  scattered  population,  lather 
of  a  pastoral  than  an  agricultural  country,  was 
dependent  on  natural  phenomena  which,  however 
regular  in  their  season,  occasionally  failed,  and  with 
them  the  sustenance  of  man  and  beast. 

Egypt,  again,  owes  all  its  fertility — a  fertility 
that  gained  for  it  the  striking  comparison  to  the 
"  garden  of  the  Lord" — to  its  mighty  river,  whose 
annual  rise  inundates  nearly  the  whole  land  and 
renders  its  cultivation  an  easy  certainty.  But  this 
very  bounty  of  nature  has  not  unfrequently  exposed 
the  country  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  drought. 
With  scarcely  any  rain,  and  that  only  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  and  with  wells  only  supplied  by 
filtration  from  the  river  through  a  nitrous  soil, 
a  failure  in  the  rise  of  the  Nile  almost  certainly 
entails  a  degree  of  scarcity,  although  if  followed 
by  cool  weather,  and  if  only  the  occurrence  of  a 
single  year,  the  labour  of  the  people  may  in  a 
great  measure  avert  the  calamity.  The  causes  of 
dearth  and  famine  in  Egypt  are  occasioned  by  de- 
tective inundation,  preceded  and  accompanied  and 
followed  by  prevalent  easterly  and  southerly  winds. 
Both  these  winds  dry  up  the  earth,  and  the  latter, 
keeping  back  the  nun-clouds  from  the  north,  are 
perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  the  defective  inundation, 
as  they  are  also  by  their  accelerating  the  current  of 
the  river — the  northerly  winds  producing  the  con- 
trary effects.  Famines  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  seem 
to  be  affected  by  drought  extending  from  northern 
Syria,  through  the  meridian  of  Egypt,  as  far  as  the 
highlands  of  Abyssinia. 

The  first  famine  recorded  in  the  Bible  is  that  of 
Abraham  after  he  had  pitched  his  tent  on  the  east 
of  Bethel :  "  And  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land : 
and  Abrain  went  down  into  Egypt  to  sojourn 
there,  for  the  famine  was  grievous  in  the  land" 
(Gen.  xii.  10).  We  may  conclude  that  this  famine 
was  extensive,  although  this  is  not  quite  proved  by 
the  fact  of  Abraham's  going  to  Egypt ;  for  on  the 
occasion  of  the  second  famine,  in  the  days  of  Isaac, 
this  patriarch  found  refuge  with  Abimelech  king  of 
the  Philistines  in  Gerar,  and  was  warned  by  God 
not  to  go  down  into  Egypt,  whither  therefore  we 
may  suppose  he  was  journeying  (Gen.  xrvi.  1  sq.). 
We  hur  no  more  of  times  of  scarcity  until  the 
great  famine  of  Egypt  which  "  was  over  all  the 
face  of  the  earth ;"  "  and  all  countries  came  into 
Egypt  to  Joseph  to  buy  [corn],  because  that  the 
famine  was  [so]  sore  m  all  lands"  (Gen.  xli.  56, 
57).  "  And  the  sons  of  Israel  came  to  buy  [com] 
among  those  that  came ;  for  the  famine  was  in  the 
land  of  Canaan"  (xlii.  5).  Thus,  in  the  third 
generation,  Jacob  is  afflicted  by  the  famine,  and 
sends  from  Hebron  to  Egypt  when  he  hears  that 
there  is  com  there;  and  it  is  added  in  a  later 
passage,  on  the  occasion  of  his  sending  the  second 
time  for  com  to  Egypt,  "  and  the  famine  was  sore 
in  the  land,"  •'.  e.  Hebron. 

The  famine  of  Joseph  is  discussed  in  art.  Egypt, 
so  far  as  Joseph's  history  and  policy  is  concerned 


It  is  only  necessary  here  to  consider  its  physical 
characteristics.  We  have  mentioned  the  chief  causes 
of  famines  in  Egypt:  this  instance  differs  in  the 
providential  recurrence  of  seven  years  of  plenty, 
whereby  Joseph  was  enabled  to  provide  against  the 
coming  dearth,  and  to  supply  not  only  the  popu- 
lation of  Egypt  with  corn,  but  those  of  the  sur- 
rounding countries :  "  And  the  seven  years  of  plen- 
teousness,  that  were  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  were 
ended.  And  the  seven  years  of  dearth  began  to 
come,  according  as  Joseph  had  said :  and  the  dearth 
was  in  all  lands ;  but  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  there 
was  bread.  And  when  all  the  land  of  Egypt  was 
famished,  the  people  cried  to  Pharaoh  for  bi  ead ; 
and  Pharaoh  said  unto  all  the  Egyptians,  Go  unto 
Joseph,  and  what  he  saith  to  you,  do.  And  the 
famine  was  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth:  and 
Joseph  opened  all  the  storehouses,  and  sold  unto 
the  Egyptians;  and  the  famine  waxed  sore  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.  And  all  countries  came  into  Egypt 
to  Joseph  for  to  buy  [corn],  because  that  the 
famine  was  [so]  sore  in  all  lands"  (Gen.  xli.  53-57  ). 

The  modern  history  of  Egypt  throws  some  curious 
light  on  these  ancient  records  of  famines ;  and  in- 
stances of  their  recurrence  may  be  cited  to  assist  us 
in  understanding  their  course  and  extent.  They  have 
not  been  of  very  rave  occurrence  since  the  Molmm- 
madan  conquest,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Arab 
historians :  one  of  great  severity,  following  a  de- 
ficient rise  of  the  Nile,  in  the  year  of  the  Flight 
597  (a.d.  1200),  is  recorded  by  'Abd-El-Lateef, 
who  was  an  eye-witness,  and  is  regarded  justly  as 
a  trustworthy  'authority.  He  gives  a  most  interest- 
ing account  of  its  horrors,  states  that  the  people 
throughout  the  country  were  driven  to  the  last 
extremities,  eating  offal,  and  even  their  own  dead, 
and  mentions,  as  an  instance  of  the  dire  straits  to 
which  they  were  driven,  that  persons  who  were 
burnt  alive  for  eating  human  flesh  were  themselves, 
thus  ready  roasted,  eaten  by  others.  Multitudes 
fled  the  country,  only  to  perish  in  the  desert-road 
to  Palestine. 

But  the  most  remarkable  famine  was  that  of  the 
reign  of  the  F&imee  Khaleefeh,  El-Mustansir  biUih, 
which  is  the  only  instance  on  record  of  one  of  seven 
years'  duration  in  Egypt  since  the  time  of  Joseph 
(AJI.  457-464,  A.D.  1064-1071).  This  famine 
exceeded  in  severity  all  others  of  modem  times,  and 
was  aggravated  by  the  anarchy  which  then  ravaged 
the  country.  Vehement  drought  and  pestilence  (says 
Es-Suyootee,  in  bis  ffosn  el  Mohidarah,  MS.)  con- 
tinued for  seven  consecutive  years,  so  that  they 
[the  people]  ate  corpses,  and  animals  that  died  of 
themselves;  the  cattle  perished;  a  dog  was  sold 
for  5  deen&rs,  and  a  cat  for  3  deenirs  .  .  .  and  an 
ardebb  (about  5  bushels)  of  wheat  tor  100  deen&rs, 
and  then  it  failed  altogether.  He  adds,  that  all  the 
horses  of  the  Khaleefeh,  save  three,  perished,  and 
gives  numerous  instances  of  the  straits  to  which 
the  wretched  inhabitants  were  driven,  and  of  the 
organised  bands  of  kidnappers  who  infested  Cairo 
and  caught  passengers  in  the  streets  by  ropes  fur- 
nished with  hooks  and  let  down  from  the  houses. 
This  account  is  confirmed  by  El  Makreezee  (in  his 
Khitat)?>  from  whom  we  further  learn  that  the 
family,  and  even  the  women  of  the  Khaleefeh  fled, 
by  the  way  of  Syria,  on  foot,  to  escape  the  peril 


*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  And  that  Quatremere 
has  given  a  translation  of  El-Makrcezee's  account  of 
this  famine,  in  the  iife  of  El-Mustansir,  contained  in  his 
Mlmoira  OSograpkiipia  et  Bhtoriqws  mr  FRfypt: 
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that  threatened  all  ranks  of  the  population.  The  I 
whole  narrative  is  worthy  of  attention,  since  it  con- 
tains a  parallel  to  the  duration  of  the  famine  of 
Joseph,  and  at  the  same  time  enables  us  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  character  of  famines  in  the  East. 
The  famine  of  Samaria  resembled  it  in  many  par- 
ticulars ;  and  that  very  briefly  recorded  in  2  K.  I 
viii.  1,  2,  affords  another  instance  of  one  of  seven 
years :  "  Then  spake  Elisha  unto  the  woman  whose 
son  he  had  restored  to  life,  saying,  Arise,  and  go 
thou  and  thy  household,  and  sojourn  wheresoever 
thou  canst  sojourn :  for  the  Lord  hath  called  for  a 
famine;  and  it  shall  also  come  upon  the  land  seven 
years.  And  the  woman  arose,  and  did  after  the 
saying  of  the  man  of  God :  and  she  went  with  her 
household  and  sojourned  in  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines seveu  years."  Bunsen  (Egypt? a  Place,  Ik., 
it.  334)  quotes  the  record  of  a  famine  in  the  reign 
of  Sesertesen  I.,  which  he  supposes  to  be  that  of 
Joseph ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  instance 
in  point  is  expressly  stated  not  to  have  extended 
over  the  whole  land,  and  is  at  least  equally  likely, 
apart  from  chronological  reasons,  to  have  been  that 
of  Abraham. 

In  Arabia,  famines  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  Arabs,  in  such  cases,  when  they  could  not  afford 
to  slaughter  their  camels,  used  to  bleed  them,  and 
drink  the  blood,  or  mix  it  with  the  shom  fur,  making 
a  kind  of  black-pudding.  They  ate  also  various  plants 
and  grains,  which  at  other  times  were  not  used  as 
articles  of  food.  And  the  tribe  of  Haneefeh  were 
taunted  with  having  in  a  famine  eaten  their  god, 
which  consisted  of  a  dish  of  dates  mashed  up  with 
clarified  butter  and  a  preparation  of  dried  curds  of 

milk  (Sihdh,  MS.,  art.  £Aj).  [E.  S.  P.] 

FABTHING.  Two  names  of  coins  in  the 
N.  T.  are  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  this  word. 

1.  KoSpivrvs,  quadrant  (Matt.  v.  26;  Mark 
xii.  42),  a  coin  current  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of 
Our  Lord.  It  was  equivalent  to  two  lepta  (\trra 
Wo,  t  iariv  KoSpdyrnt,  Mark,  /.  c).  The  name 
quadrana  was  originally  given  to  the  quarter  of  the 
Koman  as,  or  piece  of  three  unciae,  therefore  also 
called  teruncius.  The  X«rraV  was  originally  a 
very  small  Greek  copper  coin,  seven  of  which  with 
the  Athenians  went  to  the  x«**oG».  The  copper 
currency  of  Palestine  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  was 
partly  of  Roman  coins,  partly  of  Graeco-Roman 
(technically,  Greek  Imperial).  In  the  former  class 
there  was  no  common  piece  smaller  than  the 
as,  equivalent  to  the  lureipioy  of  the  N.  T.  (infra), 
but  in  the  latter,  there  were  two  common  smaller 
pieces,  the  one  apparently  the  quarter  of  the  lurtri- 
fu>y,  and  the  other  its  eighth,  though  the  irregu- 
larity with  which  they  were  struck  makes  it  difficult 
to  pronounce  with  certainty :  the  former  piece  was 
doubtless  called  the  mtpimis,  and  the  latter  the 
Ktwr6y. 

2.  aaeipioy  (Matt.  x.  29;  Luke  xii.  6),  pro- 
perly a  small  as,  assarium,  but  in  the  time  of  Our 
Lord  used  as  the  Gr.  equivalent  of  the  Lat  as.  The 
Vulg.  in  Matt.  x.  29  renders  it  by  at,  and  in  Luke  xii. 
6,  puts  diporuiiut  for  two  assaria,  the  dipondius  or 
dupondius  being  equal  to  two  asses.  The  Kaaifnoy 
is  therefore  either  the  Roman  as,  or  the  more  com- 
mon equivalent  in  Palestine  in  the  Graeco-Roman 
series,  or  perhaps  both ;  the  last  supposition  we  are 
inclined  to  think  the  most  likely.  The  rendering 
of  the  Vulg.  in  Luke  xii.  6  makes  it  probable  that 
a  single  coin  is  intended  by  two  assaria,  and  this 
opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  occurrence,  on  coins 


of  Chios,  struck  daring  the  imperial  period,  but 
without  the  heads  of  emperors,  and  therefore  of  the 
G reek  autonomous  class,  of  the  words  ACCAPION 
ACCAPIA  ATO,  ACCAPIA  TPIA.     [R.  S.  P.] 

FASTS.    The  word  rnartta,  jejunium. 

is  not  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  it  often  occurs 
!  in  the  historical  books  and  the  Prophets  (2  Sam. 
xii.  16;  IK  xxi.  9-12 ;  Ezr.  viii.  21 ;  Ps.  lxix.  10  ; 
Is.  lviii.  5;  Joel  i.  14,  ii.  15;  Zech.  viii.  19,  &c.). 
In  the  Law,  the  only  term  used  to  denote  the 
religious  observance  of  fasting  is  the  more  signi- 
ficant one,  t?£H  il3{? ;  raxtwovy  t{jk  $v xh' ; 
affligere  animam;  "  afflicting  the  soul "  (LeT.  xvi. 
29-31,  xxiii.  27  ;  Num.  ixx.  13).  The  word 
JVJJfR,  i.  e.  affliction,  which  occurs  Exr.  ix.  5  where 
it  is  rendered  in  A.  V.  "heaviness,"  is  commonly 
used  to  denote  fasting  in  the  Talmud,  and  is  the  title 
of  one  of  its  treatises. 

I.  One  fast  only  was  appointed  by  the  law,  that 
on  the  day  of  Atonement.  [Atonement,  Dat 
of.]  There  is  no  mention  of  any  other  periodical 
fast  in  the  0.  T.,  except  in  Zech.  vii.  1-7,  viii.  19. 
From  these  passages  it  appears  that  the  Jews, 
during  their  captivity,  observed  four  annual  fasts  in 
the  fourth,  fifth,  seventh,  and  tenth  months.  When 
the  building  of  the  second  temple  had  commenced, 
those  who  remained  in  Babylon  sent  a  message  to 
the  priests  at  Jerusalem  to  inquire  whether  the 
observance  of  the  fast  in  the  fifth  month  should  not 
be  discontinued.'  The  prophet  takes  the  occasion 
to  ' rebuke  the  Jews  for  the  spirit  in  which  they 
had  observed  the  fast  of  the  seventh  month  as  well 
as  that  of  the  fifth  (vii.  5-6) ;  and  afterwards  (viii. 
19),giving  the  subject  an  evangelical  turn,  he  declares 
that  the  whole  of  the  four  fasts  shall  be  turned  to 
"joy  and  gladness,  and  cheerful  feasts."  Zechariah 
simply  distinguishes  the  fasts  by  the  months  in  which 
they  were  observed;  but  the  Mishna  ( Taanitk,  fr. 
6)  and  S.  Jerome  (m  Zachariam  viii.)  give  state- 
ments of  certain  historical  eventa  which  they  were 
intended  to  commemorate  t — 

The  fast  of  the  fourth  month. — The  breaking  of 
the  tables  of  the  law  by  Moses  (Ex.  xxxii.),  and 
the  storming  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer.  lii.). 

The  fast  of  the  fifth  month.— The  return  of  the 
spies,  &c.  (Num.  xiii.,  xiv.),  the  temple  burnt  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and  again  by  Titus ;  and  the  plough- 
ing np  of  the  site  of  the  temple,  with  the  capture  of 
Bother,  in  which  a  vast  numbei  of  Jews  from  Je- 
rusalem had  taken  refuge  in  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

The  fast  of  the  seventh  month.— The  complete 
sack  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  death 
ofGedaliah(2  K.  xxv.). 

The  fast  of  the  tenth  month. — The  receiving  by 
Ezekiel  and  the  other  captives  in  Babylon  of  the 
news  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Some  other  events  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  are 
omitted  as  unimportant.  Of  those  here  stated 
several  could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fasts 
in  the  time  of  the  prophet.  It  would  seem  most 
probable,  from  the  mode  in  which  he  has  grouped 
them  together,  that  the  original  purpose  of  all  four 
was  to  commemorate  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  commencement  of  the  captivity,  and  that 
the  other  events  were  subsequently  associated  with 
them  on  the  ground  of  some  real  or  fancied  coin- 
cidence of  the  time  of  occurrence.  As  regards  the 
fast  of  the  fifth  month,  at  least,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  captive  Jews  applied  it  exclusively 
'  to  the  destruction  qf  the  temple,  and  that  S.  Jerome 
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was  l  ight  in  regarding  as  the  reason  of  their  request 
to  be  released  from  its  observance,  the  fact  that 
it  had  no  longer  any  purpose  after  the  new  temple 
was  begun.  As  this  fast  (as  well  as  the  three 
others)  is  still  retained  in  the  Jewish  Calendar,  we 
must  infer  either  that  the  priests  did  not  agree  with 
the  Babylonian  Jews,  or  that  the  fast  having  been 
discontinued  for  a  time,  was  renewed  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  temple  by  Titus. 

The  number  of  annual  fasts  in  the  present  Jewish 
Calendar  has  been  multiplied  to  twenty-eight,  a  list 
of  which  is  given  by  Reland  {Antiq.  p.  274). 

H.  Public  fasts  were  occasionally  proclaimed  to 
express  national  humiliation  on  account  of  sin  or 
misfortune,  and  to  supplicate  divine  favour  in  re- 
gard to  some  great  undertaking  or  threatened 
danger.  In  the  case  of  public  danger,  the  procla- 
mation appears  to  have  been  accompanied  with  the 
blowing  of  trumpets  (Joel  ii.  1-15;  cf.  Taanith,  i. 
6).  The  following  instances  are  recorded  of  strictly 
national  fasts: — Samuel  gathered  "all  Israel"  to 
Mizpeh  and  proclaimed  a  fast,  performing  at  the 
same  time  what  seems  to  have  been  a  rite  sym- 
bolical of  purification,  when  the  people  confessed 
their  sin  in  having  worshipped  Baalim  and  Ash  ta- 
re th  (1  Sam.  vii.  6);  Jenoshaphat  appointed  one 
"  throughout  all  Judah "  when  he  was  preparing 
for  war  against  Moab  and  Ammon  (2  Chr.  xx.  3) ; 
in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  one  was  proclaimed  for 
"all  the  people  in  Jerusalem  and  all  who  came 
thither  out  of  the  cities  of  Judah,"  when  the  pro- 
phecy of  Jeremiah  was  publicly  read  by  Baruch 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  6-10 ;  cf.  Baruch  i.  5) ;  three  days 
after  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  when  the  second 
temple  was  completed,  "  the  children  of  Israel  as- 
sembled with  fasting  and  with  sackclothes  and  earth 
upon  them  "  to  hear  the  law  read,  and  to  confess 
their  sins  (Neh.  ix.  1).  There  are  references  to 
general  fasts  in  the  Prophets  (Joel  i.  14,  ii.  15 ; 
Is.  lvili.),  and  two  are  noticed  in  the  books  of 
the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  Hi.  46-47  j  2  Mace.  xiii. 
10-12). 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  instances  of 
cities  and  bodies  of  men  observing  fasts  on  occasions 
in  which  they  were  especially  concerned.  In  the 
days  of  Phinehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  when  the 
men  of  Judah  had  been  defeated  by  those  of  Ben- 
jamin, they  fasted  in  making  preparation  for  an- 
other battle  (Judg.  xx.  26).  David  and  his  men 
fasted  for  a  day  on  account  of  the  death  of  Saul 
(2  Sam.  i.  12),  and  the  men  of  Jabesh  Gilead 
fasted  seven  days  on  Saul's  burial  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  13). 
Jezebel,  in  the  name  of  Ahab,  appointed  a  fast  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Jezreel,  to  render  more  striking, 
as  it  would  seem,  the  punishment  about  to  be  in- 
flicted on  Naboth  (t  K.  xxi.  9-12).  Ezra  pro- 
claimed a  fast  for  his  companions  at  the  river  of 
Ahava,  when  he  was  seeking  for  God's  help  and 
guidance  in  the  work  he  was  about  to  undertake 
( Ezr.  viii.  21-23).  Esther,  when  she  was  going  to 
intercede  with  Ahasuerus,  commanded  the  Jews  of 
Shushan  neither  to  eat  nor  drink  for  three  days 
(Esth.  iv.  16). 

Public  fasts  expressly  on  account  of  unseasonable 
weather  and  of  famine,  may  perhaps  be  traced  in 
the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Joel.  In  later 
times,  they  assumed  great  importance  and  form  the 
main  subject  of  the  treatise  Taanith  in  the  Mishna. 

III.  Private  occasional  fasts  are  recognised  in 
one  passage  of  the  law  (Num.  xxx.  13).  The  in- 
stances given  of  individuals  fasting  under  the  influ- 
ence of  grief,  vexation,  or  anxiety,  are  numerous 


(1  Sam.  i.  7,  xx.  34 ;  2  Sam.  hi.  35,  xii.  16;  1  K. 
xxi.  27  ;  Ezr.  x.  6 ;  Neh.  i.  4 ;  Dan.  x.  8).  The 
fasts  of  forty  days  of  Moaes  (Ex.  xxiv.  18,  xxxiv. 
28;  Deut.  ix.  18)  and  of  Elijah  (1  K.  xix.  8)  are, 
of  course,  to  be  regarded  as  special  acts  of  spiritual 
discipline,  faint  though  wonderful  shadows  of  that 
fast  in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  in  which  all  true 
fasting  finds  its  meaning. 

IV.  In  the  N.  T.  the  only  references  to  the 
Jewish  fasts  are  the  mention  of  "  the  Fart,"  in  Acts 
xxvii.  9  (generally  understood  to  denote  the  Day  ef 
Atonement),  and  the  allusions  to  the  weekly  fasts 
(Matt.  ix.  14 ;  Mark  ii.  18 ;  Luke  v.  33,  xviii ;  12 ; 
Act*  x.  30).  These  fasts  originated  some  time 
after  the  captivity.  They  were  observed  on  the 
second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week,  which  being 
appointed  as  the  days  for  public  fasts  {Taanith, 
ii.  9),  seem  to  hare  been  selected  for  these  private 
voluntary  fasts.  The  Gemaxa  states  that  they 
were  chosen  because  Moses  went  up  Mount  Sinai 
on  the  fifth  day,  and  came  down  on  the  second. 
All  that  can  be  known  on  the  subject  appears  to  be 
given  by  Grotios,  Lightfbot,  and  Schoettgen  on 
Luc.  xviii.  12 ;  and  Lightfoot  on  Matt  ix.  14. 

A  time  of  fasting  for  believers  in  Christ  is  fore- 
told Matt.  ix.  15,  and  a  caution  on  the  subject  is 
given  Matt.  vi.  16-18.  Fasting  and  prayer  are 
spoken  of  aa  the  great  sources  of  spiritual  strength, 
Matt.  xvii.  21 ;  Mark  ix.  29;  1  Cor.  vii.  5;  and 
they  are  especially  connected  with  ordination,  Acts 
xiii.  3,  xiv.  23. 

V.  The  Jewish  faste  were  observed  with  va- 
rious degrees  of  strictness.  Sometimes  there  was 
entire  abstinence  from  food  (Esth.  iv.  16,  &c.). 
On  other  occasions,  there  appears  to  have  been 
only  a  restriction  to  a  very  plain  diet  (Dan.  x.  3). 
Rules  are  given  in  the  Talmud  (both  in  Joma  and 
Taanith)  as  to  the  mode  in  which  fasting  is  to  be 
observed  on  particular  occasions.  The  fast  of  the 
day  according  to  Joseph  us  was  considered  to  termi- 
nate at  sun-set,  and  St.  Jerome  speaks  of  the  fasting 
Jew  as  anxiously  waiting  for  the  rising  of  the  stars. 
Fasts  were  not  observed  on  the  Sabbaths,  the  new 
moons,  the  great  festivals,  or  the  feasts  of  Purim 
and  Dedication  (Jud.  viii.  6 ;  Taanith,  ii.  10). 

Those  who  fasted,  frequently  dressed  in  sack- 
cloth or  rent  their  clothes,  put  ashes  on  their  head 
and  went  barefoot  (1  K.  xxi.  27  ;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant. 
viii.  13,  §8;  Neh.  ix.  1;  Ps.  xxxv.  13).  The  rab- 
binical directions  for  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed 
in  publio  fasts,  and  the  prayers  to  be  used  in  them, 
may  be  seen  in  Taanith,  ii.  1-4. 

VI.  The  sacrifice  of  the  personal  will,  which 
gives  to  fasting  all  its  value,  is  expressed  in  the  old 
term  used  in  the  law,  afflicting  the  tout.  The 
faithful  son  of  Israel  realised  the  blessing  of  "  chas- 
tening his  soul  with  fasting "  (Ps.  lxix.  10).  But 
the  frequent  admonitions  and  stem  denunciations  of 
the  prophets  may  show  us  how  prone  the  Jews  were 
In  their  formal  fasts,  to  lose  the  idea  of  a  spiritual 
discipline,  and  to  regard  them  as  being  in  themselves 
a  means  of  winning  favour  from  God,  or,  in  a  still 
worse  spirit,  to  make  a  parade  of  them  in  order  to 
appear  religious  before  men  (Is.  lviii.  3  ;  Zech.  vii. 
5,  6 ;  Mai.  iii.  14 ;  comp.  Matt.  vi.  16).    [S.  C. ] 

FAT.  The  Hebrews  distinguished  between  the 
suet  or  pure  fat  of  an  animal  (3^11),  and  the  fat 
which  was  intermixed  with  the  lean  (ClOt^D, 
Neh.  viii.  10).  Certain  restrictions  were  imposed 
upon  them  in  reference  to  the  former :  some  parts 
of  the  suet,  viz.,  about  the  stomach,  the  entrails,  the 
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kidneys,  and  the  tail  of  a  sheep,  which  grows  to  an 
excessive  size  in  many  eastern  countries,  and  produces 
a  large  quantity  of  rich  fat  [Sheep],  were  forbidden 
to  be  eaten  in  the  case  of  animals  offered  to  Jehovah 
in  sacrifice  (Lev.  iii.  3,  9,  17,  vii.  3,  23).  The 
ground  of  the  prohibition  was  that  the  fat  was  the 
richest  part  of  the  animal,  and  therefore  belonged 
to  Him  (iii.  16).  It  has  been  supposed  that 
other  reasons  were  superadded,  as  that  the  use  of 
fet  was  unwholesome  in  the  hot  climate  of  Pales- 
tine. There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  ground  for 
such  an  assumption.  The  presentation  of  the  fat 
as  the  richest  part  of  the  animal  was  agreeable  to 
the  dictates  of  natural  feeling,  and  was  the  ordinary 
practice  even  of  heathen  nations,  as  instanced  in 
the  Homeric  descriptions  of  sacrifices  (H.  i.  460,  ii. 
423 ;  Od.  iii.  457),  and  in  the  customs  of  the 
Egyptians  (Her.  ii.  47),  and  Persians  (Strab.  xv.  p. 
732).  Indeed,  the  term  cheleb  is  itself  significant 
of  the  feeling  on  which  the  regulation  was  based ; 
for  it  describes  the  beet  of  any  production  (Gen. 
xlv.  18;  Num.  xviii.  12;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  16,  cxlvii. 
14;  compare  2  Sam.  i.  22;  Judg.  iii.  29;  Is.  x. 
16).  With  regard  to  other  parts  of  the  fet  of 
sacrifices  or  the  fet  of  other  animals,  it  might  be 
consumed,  with  the  exception  of  those  dying 
either  by  a  violent  or  a  natural  death  (Lev.  vii. 

24)  ,  which  might  still  be  used  in  any  other  way. 
The  burning  of  the  fet  of  sacrifices  was  particularly 
specified  in  each  kind  of  offering,  whether  a  peace- 
offering  (Lev.  iii.  9),  consecration  offering  (viii. 

25)  ,  sin-offering  (iv.  8),  trespass-offering  (vii.  3),  or 
redemption-offering  (Num.  xviii.  17).  The  Hebrews 
fully  appreciated  the  luxury  of  well-fatted  meat,  and 
had  their  stall-fed  oxen  and  calves  (1  K.  iv.  23 ; 
Jer.  xlvi.  2 1 ;  Luke  xv.  23) :  nor  is  there  any  rea- 
son to  suppose  its  use  unwholesome.    [W.  L.  B.] 

FAT,  i.  e.  Vat.  The  word  employed  in  the 
A.  V.  to  translate  the  Hebrew  term  3|3J,  Tekeb, 
in  Joel  ii.  24,  iii.  13  only.  The  word  commonly 
used  for  yekeh.  indiscriminately  with  gath,  D),  is 
"winepress"  or  "winefet,"  and  once  *  pressfet " 
(Hag.  ii.  16) ;  but  the  two  appear  to  be  distinct — 
gath  the  upper  receptacle  or  "  press "  in  which  the 
grapes  were  trod,  and  yekeb  the  "  vat,"  on  a  lower 
level,  into  which  the  juice  or  must  was  collected. 
The  word  is  derived  by  Gesenius  (Thes.  619  b) 
from  a  root  signifying  to  hollow  or  dig  out:  and  in 
accordance  with  this  is  the  practice  in  Palestine, 
where  the  "winepress"  and  "vats"  appear  to 
hare  been  excavated  out  of  the  native  rock  of  the 
hills  on  which  the  vineyards  lay.  One  such,  ap- 
parently ancient,  is  described  by  Robinson  as  at 
Ilableh  in  central  Palestine  (iii.  137),  and  another, 
probably  more  modern,  in  the  Lebanon  (603). 
The  word  rendered  "  winefet "  in  Mark  xii.  1  is 
&Tro\4iriov,  which  is  frequently  used  by  the  LXX. 
to  translate  yeJteb  in  the  O.  T.  [G.] 

FATHER  (Ab,  3K,  Chald.  Abba,  K3K,  Mark 
xiv.  36,  Rom.  viii.  15 ;  xarrip ;  pater:  a  primitive 
word,  but  following  the  analogy  of  [13K,  to  show 
kindness,  Gesen.  This.  6-8). 

The  position  and  authority  of  the  father  as  the 
head  of  the  family  is  expressly  assumed  and  sanc- 
tioned in  Scripture,  as  a  likeness  of  that  of  the 
Almighty  over  His  creatures,  an  authority — as 
Philo  remarks — intermediate  between  human  and 
divine  (Philo,  ««/>!  yoviiv  ripi)!,  §1).  It  lies 
of  course  at  the  root  of  that  so-called  patriarchal 
government  (Gen.  iii.  16;  1  Cor.  xi.  i\  which 
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was  introductory  to  the  more  definite  systems 
which  followed,  and  which  in  part,  but  not  wholly, 
superseded  it.  When  therefore  the  name  of  '•  fa- 
ther of  nations"  (DiTISK)  was  given  to  Abram, 
he  was  thereby  held  up  not  only  as  the  ancestor, 
but  as  the  example  to  those  who  should  come 
after  him  (Gen.  xviii.  18,  19;  Rom.  iv.  17). 
The  father's  blessing  was  regarded  as  conferring 
special  benefit,  but  his  malediction  special  injury, 
on  those  on  whom  it  fell  (Gen.  ix.  25,  27,  xxvii. 
27-40,  xlviii.  19,  20,  xlix.);  and  so  also  the  sin  of 
a  parent  was  held  to  affect,  in  certain  cases,  the 
welfare  of  his  descendants  (2  K.  v.  27),  though  the 
law  was  forbidden  to  punish  the  son  for  his  father's 
transgression  (Deut.  xxiv.  16 ;  2  K.  xiv.  6 ;  Ex. 
xviii.  20).  The  command  to  honour  parents  is 
noticed  by  St.  Paul  as  the  only  one  of  the  Deca- 
logue which  bore  a  distinct  promise  (Ex.  xx.  12 ; 
Eph.  vi.  2),  and  disrespect  towards  them  was  con- 
demned by  the  Law  as  one  of  the  worst  of  crimes 
(Ex.  xxi.  15,  17 ;  1  Tim.  1,  9  ;  comp.  Virg. 
Am.  vi.  609 ;  Aristoph.  Ran.  274-773).  Instances 
of  legal  enactment  in  support  of  parental  authority 
are  found  in  Ex.  xxii.  17 ;  Num.  xxx.  3,  5,  xii.  14 ; 
Deut.  xxi.  18,  21;  Lev.  xx.  9,  xxi.  9,  xxii.  12; 
and  the  .spirit  of  the  law  in  this  direction  may  be 
seen  in  Prov.  xiii.  1,  xv.  5,  xvii.  25,  xix.  13,  xx. 
20,  xxviii.  24,  xxx.  17;  Is.  xlv.  10;  Mai.  i.  6. 
The  father,  however,  had  not  the  power  of  death 
over  his  child  (Deut.  xxi.  18-21 ;  Philo,  he.). 

From  the  patriarchal  spirit  also  the  principle  of 
respect  to  age  and  authority  in  general  appears  to 
be  derived.  Thus  Jacob  is  described  as  blessing 
Pharaoh  (Gen.  xlvii.  7,  10;  comp.  Lev.  xix.  32; 
Prov.  xvi.  31 ;  Philo,  I.  c.  §6). 

It  is  to  this  well  recognised  theory  of  parental 
authority  and  supremacy  that  the  very  various 
uses  of  the  term  "  father  "  in  Scripture  are  due. 
(1.)  As  the  source  or  inventor  of  an  art  or  practice 
(Gen.  iv.  20,  21 ;  John  viii.  44 ;  Job  xxxviii.  28; 
xvii.  14;  2  Cor.  1,3).  (2.)  As  an  object  of  respect 
or  reveience  (Jer.  ii.  27;  2  K.  ii.  12,  v.  13.  vi. 
21).  (3.)  Thus  also  the  pupils  or  scholars  of  the 
prophetical  schools,  or  of  anv  teacher,  are  called 
sons  (2  K.  ii.  3,  iv.  1 ;  1  Sam.  x.  12,  27 ;  IK. 
xx.  35;  Heb.  xii.  9  ;  1  Tim.  i.  2).  (4.)  The  term 
father  and  also  mother  is  applied  to  any  ancestor 
of  the  male  or  female  line  respectively  (U.  Ii.  2 ; 
Jer.  xxxv.  6, 18 ;  Dan.  v.  2 ;  2  Sam.  ix.  7  ;  2  Chr. 
xv.  16).  (5.)  In  the  Talmud  the  term  father  is 
used  to  indicate  the  chief,  e.  g.  the  principal  of  cer- 
tain works  are  termed  "  fathers."  Objects  whose 
contact  causes  pollution  are  called  "  fathers  "  of 
defilement  (Mishn.  Shabb.  vii.  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  29; 
Pesach,  i.  6,  vol.  ii.  p.  137,  Surcnh.).  (6.)  A  pro- 
tector or  guardian  (Job  xxix.  16;  Ps.  lxriii.  5; 
Deut.  xxxii.  6).  Many  personal  names  are  found 
with  the  prefix  3sJ,  as  Absalom,  Abishai,  Abiram, 
&c.,  implying  some  quality  or  attribute  possessed, 
or  ascribed  (Gesen.  8, 10). 

"  Fathers"  is  used  in  the  sense  of  seniors  (Acts 
vii.  2,  xxii.  1),  and  of  parenta  in  general,  or  ances- 
tors (Dan.  v.  2 ;  Jer.  xxvii.  7 ;  Matt,  xxiii.  30, 32}. 

Among  Mohammedans  parental  authority  has 
great  weight  during  the  time  of  pupilage.  The  son 
is  not  allowed  to  eat,  scarcely  to  sit  in  his  father's 
presence.  Disobedience  to  parents  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  most  heinous  of  crimes  (Burckhardt,  Notes 
on  Bed.  i.  355  ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  84 ;  Atkinson, 
Travels  m  Siberia,  Ste.  559).  [H.  W.  P.] 

FATHOM.  Measures.] 
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FEASTS.  [Festivals.] 

FE'LIX  (+ij*if,  Acts  xxiii.-xxiv.;  in  Tac.  Hist, 
v.  9,  called  Antonius  Felix ;  in  Suidas,  Claudius 
Felix ;  in  Jbsephus  and  Acts,  simply  Felix  :  so  also 
in  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  54),  a  Roman  procurator  of  Judaea, 
appointed  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  whose  freed- 
man  he  was,  on  the  banishment  of  Ventidius 
Cumanus  in  A.D.  53.  Tacitos  (Arm.  xii.  54) 
states  that  Felix  and  Cumanus  were  joint  procu- 
rators, Cumanus  having  Galilee,  and  Felix,  Samaria. 
In  this  account  Tacitos  is  directly  at  issue  with 
Josephus  (Ant.  xx.  6,  2-7,  1),  and  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  in  error;  but  his  account  is  very 
circumstantial,  and  by  adopting  it  we  should  gain 
some  little  justification  for  the  expression  of  St. 
Paul,  Acts  xxiv.  10,  that  Felix  haa  been  judge  of 
the  nation  "  for  many  years."  Those  words,  how- 
ever, must  not  even  thus  be  closely  pressed ;  for 
Cumanus  himself  only  went  to  Judaea  in  the 
eighth  year  of  Claudius  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  5,  §2). 
Felix  was  the  brother  of  Claudius's  powerful  freed- 
man  Pallas  (B.  J.  ii.  12,  §8  ;  Ant.  xx.  7,  §1) ; 
and  it  was  to  the  circumstance  of  Pallas's  influence 
surviving  his  master's  death  (Tacit.  Arm.  xiv.  65) 
that  Felix  was  retained  in  his  procuratorship  by 
Nero.  He  ruled  the  province  in  a  mean,  cruel, 
and  profligate  manner ,  "  per  omnem  saevitiam  et 
libidinem  jus  regium  servili  ingenio  exercnit" 
(Tacit.  Hist.  v.  9,  and  Ann.  xii.  54).  With  this 
compendious  description  the  fuller  details  of  Jose- 
phus agree,  though  his  narrative  is  tinged  with  his 
hostility  to  the  Jewish  patriots  and  zealots,  whom, 
under  the  name  of  robbers,  he  describes  Felix  as 
putting  down  and  crucifying  by  hundreds.  His 
period  of  office  was  full  of  troubles  and  seditions. 
We  read  of  his  putting  down  false  Messiahs 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8,  §5 ;  B.  J.  ii.  13,  §4) ;  the 
followers  of  an  Egyptian  magician  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §6  ; 
B.  J.  ii.  13,  §5 ;  Acts  xxi.  38),  riots  between  the 
Jews  and  Syrians  in  Caesarea  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §7  ; 
B.  J.  ii.  3,  §7)  and  between  the  priests  and  the 
principal  citizens  of  Jerusalem  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §8 ; 
Joseph.  Life,  3).  He  once  employed  the  sicarii 
for  his  own  purposes,  to  bring  about  the  murder  of 
the  high-priest  Jonathan  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §5).  His 
severe  measures  and  cruel  retributions  seemed  only 
to  accelerate  the  already  rapid  course  of  the  Jews 
to  ruin:  " intempestivis  remediis  delicta  accende- 
hat "  (Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  54' ;  6  rikenos  naff 
illiipar  iwetfnl(tTO,  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  13,  §6). 
St.  Paul  was  brought  before  Felix  in  Caesarea, 
having  been  sent  thither  out  of  the  way  of  the 
Jews  at  Jerusalem  by  the  "  chief  captain "  Clau- 
dius Lysias.  Some  effect  was  produced  on  the 
guilty  conscience  of  the  procurator,  as  the  Apostle 
reasoned  of  righteousness,  and  temperance,  and 
judgment  to  come ;  but  St.  Paul  was  remanded  to 
prison  and  kept  there,  in  hopes  of  extorting  money 
from  him,  two  years  (Acts  xxiv.  26,  27).  At  the 
end  of  that  time  Porcius  Festus  [Festos]  was 
appointed  to  supersede  Felix,  who,  on  his  return  to 
Rome,  was  accused  by  the  Jews  in  Caesarea,  and 
would  have  suffered  the  penalty  due  to  his  atro- 
cities, had  not  his  brother  Pallas  prevailed  with  the 
Emperor  Nero  to  spare  him  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §9).  This 
was  probably  in  the  year  60  A.D.  (Anger,  De  tern- 
porum  in  Act.  Apost.  ratione,  &c,  p.  100  ;  Wie- 
*eler,  Chronologic  der  Apostel\cschichte,  pp.  66-82). 
The  wife  of  Felix  was  Drusilln,  daughter  of  Herod 
Agrippn  I.  the  former  wife  of  Azizus  King  of  Emesa. 
f  Dbusuxa.]  [H.  A.] 


FENCED  CITIES  (DnX3D,  or  T1V1Y3D, 
Dan.  xi.  15,  from  1V3,  cut  off ',' separate,  equiva 
lent  to  Dny  T\\yp~,  *Ge«.  231 ;  »oW  feu/ml, 
T«x4p«»,  TtTtixurpirat ;  urbes,  or  cwitates,  mo- 
ra tac,  munitae,  munitissimae,  firmae).  The  broad 
distinction  between  a  city  and  a  village  in  Bib- 
lical language  has  been  shown  to  consist  in  the 
possession  of  walls.  [City.]  The  City  had  walls, 
the  village  was  unwalied,  or  had  only  a  watchman's 

tower  (?13D ;  nipyot ;  turris  custodian ;  com- 
pare Gesen.  267),  to  which  the  villagers  re- 
sorted in  times  of  danger.  A  threefold  distinction 
is  thus  obtained — 1.  cities;  2.  unwalied  villages; 
3.  villages  with  castles  or  towers  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
25).  The  district  east  of  the  Jordan,  forming  the 
kingdoms  of  Moab  and  Bashan,  is  said  to  have 
abounded  from  very  early  times  in  castles  and 
fortresses,  snch  as  were  built  by  Uzziah  to  protect 
the  cattle,  and  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  besides  unwalied  towns  ( Aram. 
Marc.  xiv.  9 ;  Deut.  iii.  5 ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  10).  Of 
these  many  remains  are  thought  by  Mr.  Porter  to 
exist  at  the  present  day  (Damascus,  ii.  197).  The 
dangers  to  which  unwalied  villages  are  exposed 
from  the  marauding  tribes  of  the  desert,  and  also 
the  fortifications  by  which  the  inhabitants  some- 
times protect  themselves  are  illustrated  by  Sir  J. 
Malcolm  (Sketches  of  Persia,  c.  xiv.  148;  and 
Frazer,  Persia,  379,  380  ;  comp.  Judg.  v.  7). 
Villages  in  the  Hauran  are  sometimes  enclosed  by 
a  wall,  or  rather  the  houses  being  joined  together 
form  a  defence  against  Arab  robbers,  and  the  entrance 
is  closed  by  a  gate  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  2 12). 

A  further  characteristic  of  a  city  as  a  fortified 
place  is  found  in  the  use  of  the  word  1133,  build, 

T  T 

and  also  fortify.  So  that  to  "  build  a  city  appears 
to  be  sometimes  the  same  thing  as  to  fortify  it 
(comp.  Gen.  viii.  20,  and  2  Chr.  xvi.  6  with 
2  Chr.  xi.  5-10,  and  1  K.  xv.  17). 

The  fortifications  of  the  cities  of  Palestine,  thus 
regularly  "  fenced,"  consisted  of  one  or  more  walls 
crowned  with  battieinented  parapets,  11136,  having 
towers  at  regular  intervals  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5  ;  Jer. 
xxxi.  38),  on  which  in  later  times  engines  of  war 
were  placed,  and  watch  was  kept  by  day  and  night 
in  time  of  war  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  9,  15  ;  Judg.  ix.  45 ; 

2  K.  ix.  17).  Along  the  oldest  of  the  three  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  there  were  90  towers ;  in  the  second, 
14;  and  in  the  third,  60  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §2). 
One  such  tower,  that  of  Hananeel,  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  (Jer.  xxxi.  38  ;  Zech.  xiv.  10),  as  also 
others  (Neh.  iii.  1,  11,  27).  The  gateways  of 
fortified  towns  were  also  fortified  and  closed  with 
strong  doors  (Neh.  ii.  8,  iii.  3,  6,  &c. ;  Judg.  xvi.  2, 

3  ;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  7  ;  2  Sam.  xviil.  24,  33 ;  2  Chr. 
xiv.  7  ;  1  Mace.  xiii.  33,  xv.  39).  In  advance  of  the 
wall  there  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  an  out- 
work (Vn,  wporefxioTJa),  in  ■*•  V- 

(I  K.  xxi.  23;  2  Sam.  xx.  15;  Ges.  TAes.  454), 
which  was  perhaps  either  a  palisade  or  wall  lining 
the  ditch,  or  a  wall  raised  midway  within  the  ditch 
itself.  Both  of  these  methods  of  strengthening 
fortified  places,  by  hindering  the  near  approach  of 
machines,  were  usual  in  earlier  Egyptian  fortifica- 
tion (Wilkinson;  Arte.  Eg.  i.  408),  but  would 
generally  be  of  less  use  in  the  hill  forts  of  Palestine 
than  in  Egypt.  In  many  towns  there  was  a  keep 
or  citadel  for  a  last  resource  to  the  defenders. 
Those  remaining  in  the  Hauran  and  Lcdja  are 
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square.  Sdcb  existed  at  Shechem  and  Thebei  (Judg. 
ix.  46,  51,  viii.  17;  2  K.  ix.  17),  and  the  great 
tbrta  or  towers  of  Psephinus,  Hippicus,  and  espe- 
cially Antonia,  served  a  similar  purpose,  as  well  as 
that  of  overawing  the  town  at  Jerusalem.  These 
forts  were  well  furnished  with  cisterns  (Acts  xzi. 
34 ;  2  Mace.  v.  5 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xriii.  4,  §3 ; 
g.  J.  i.  5,  §4,  v.  4,  §2,  vi.  2,  §1).  At  the  time 
of  the  entrance  of  Israel  into  Canaan  there  were 
many  fenced  cities  existing,  which  first  caused 
great  alarm  to  the  exploring  party  of  searchers 
(Num.  xiii.  28),  and  afterwards  gave  much  trouble 
to  the  people  in  subduing  them.  Many  of  these 
were  refortitied,  or,  as  it  is  expressed,  rebuilt  by  the 
Hebrews  (Num.  xxxii.  17,  34-42 ;  Deut.  iii.  4,  5 ; 
Josh.  xi.  12,  13 ;  Judg.  i.  27-33),  and  many,  es- 
pecially those  on  the  sea-coast,  remained  for  a  long 
time  in  the  possession  of  their  inhabitants,  who 
were  enabled  to  preserve  them  by  means  of  their 
strength  in  chariots  (Josh.  xiii.  3,  6,  xvii.  16  ; 
Judg.  i.  19;  2  K.  xviii.  8  ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  6).  The 
strength  of  Jerusalem  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
that  city,  or  at  least  the  citadel,  or  "  stronghold  of 
Zion,"  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Jebusites 
until  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  6,  7  ;  1  Chr. 
xi.  5).  Among  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah 
several  are  mentioned  as  fortifiers  or  "  builders"  of 
cities.  Solomon  (1  K.  ix.  17-19;  2  Chr.  viii. 
4-6),  Jeroboam  I.  (1  K.  xii.  25),  Rehoboam  (2 
Chr.  xi.  5,  12),  Baasha  (1  K.  xv.  17),  Omri 
(1  K.  xvi.  24),  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5),  Asa  (2 
Chr.  xiv.  6,  7),  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  12),  but 
especially  TJzziah  (2  K.  xiv.  22  ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  2,  9, 
15),  and  in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  the  town  of  Jericho 
was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  a  private  individual, 
Hiel  of  Bethel  (1  K.  xvi.  34).  Herod  the  Great 
was  conspicuous  in  fortifying  strong  positions,  as 
Masada,  Machaerus,  Herodium,  besides  his  great 
works  at  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  6,  §§1,  2, 
and  8,  §3 ;  B.  J.  i.  21,  §10 ;  Ant.  xiv.  13.  9). 


FENCED  CITIES 

But  the  fortified  places  of  Palestine  served  only 
in  a  tew  instances  to  check  effectually  the  progress 
of  an  invading  force,  though  many  instances  of 
determined  and  protracted  resistance  are  on  record, 
;  as  of  Samaria  for  three  years  (2  K.  xviii.  10), 
|  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xxv.  3)  for  four  months,  and  in 
later  times  of  Jotapata,  Gamala,  Machaerus,  Masada, 
and  above  all  Jerusalem  itself,  the  strength  of 
!  whose  defences  drew  forth  the  admiration  of  the 
conqueror  Titus  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  6,  iv.  1  and  9, 
vii.  6,  §§2-4  and  8 ;  Robinson,  i.  232). 


TIm?  MMilled  tioUIrn  Ual«  or  Jmimlrai.  showro,;  Mjppoxd 
r—  •  o/  the  old  Jewish  W»1L 


The  earlier  Egyptian  fortifications  consisted 
usually  of  a  quadrangular  and  sometimes  double 
wall  of  sun-dried  brick,  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  often 
fifty  feet  in  height,  with  square  towers  at  intervals, 
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of  the  same  height  as  the  walls,  both  crowned  with 
a  parapet,  and  a  round-headed  battlement  in  shape 
like  a  shield.  A  second  lower  wall  with  towers  at 
the  entrance  was  added,  distant  13  or  20  feet 
from  the  main  wall,  and  sometimes  another  was 
made  of  70  or  1 00  feet  in  length,  projecting  at 
right  angles  from  the  main  wall  to  enable  the 
defenders  to  annoy  the  assailants  in  flank.  The 
ditch  was  sometimes  fortified  by  a  sort  of  tenaille 
in  the  ditch  itself,  or  a  ravelin  on  ita  edge.  In 
later  times  the  practice  of  fortifying  towns  was  laid 
aside,  and  the  large  temples  with  their  enclosures 
were  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  forts  (Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Egypt,  i.  408,  409,  abridgm.). 

The  fortifications  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Ecbatana, 
and  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  are  all  mentioned,  either  in 
the  Canonical  books  or  the  Apocrypha.  In  the 
sculptures  of  Nineveh  representations  are  found  of 
walled  towns,  of  which  one  is  thought  to  represent 
Tyre,  and  all  illustrate  the  mode  of  fortification 
adopted  both  by  the  Assyrians  and  their  enemies 
(Jer.  li.  30-32,  58;  Am.  i.  10;  Zech.  ix.  8; 
Ei.  xxvii.  11;  Nah.  Hi.  14;  Tob.  i.  17,  xiv.  14, 
15 ;  Jud.  i.  1,  4  ;  Layard,  Xin.  vol.  ii.  275,  279, 
388,  395 ;  Xin.  £  Bab.  231,  358  ;  Jfon.  of  Xin. 
pt  ii.  39,  43).  [H.  W.  P.] 

FERRET  (fljMN  ;  pvya\i  ;  mygale),  one  of 
the  unclean  creeping  things  mentioned  in  Lev. 
ii.  30.  The  itvya\f  of  Aristotle  (ifisi.  An.  viii. 
24)  is  the  Mta  arcmeta,  or  shrew-mouse ;  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  animal  referred  to  in  Lev. 
was  a  reptile  of  the  lizard  tribe,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  mournful  cry,  or  wail,  which  some  lizards 
utter.  The  root  is  p3K,  to  sigh  or  groan.  The 
Rabbinical  writers  seem  to  have  identified  this 
animal  with  the  hedgehog ;  see  Lewysohn,  Zool.  des 
Talmuds.  §§129,  134.  [W.  D.] 

FESTIVALS  (D»in).«  The  object  of  this 
article  is  merely  to  give  a  classification  of  the  sacred 
times  of  the  Hebrews,  accompanied  by  some  general 
remarks.  A  particular  account  of  each  festival  is 
given  in  its  proper  place. 

I.  The  religious  times  ordained  in  the  Law  tall 
under  three  heads: — (1.)  Those  formally  connected 
with  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath ;  (2.)  The  his- 
torical or  great  festivals;  (3.)  The  Day  of  Atonement. 

(1.)  Immediately  connected  with  the  institution  of 
the  Sabbath  are — 

(a)  The  weekly  Sabbath  itself. 

(6)  The  seventh  new  moon  or  Feast  of  Trumpets. 

(c)  The  Sabbatical  Year. 

(d)  The  Year  of  Jubilee. 

(2.)  The  great  feasts  (DHgto ;  in  the  Talmud, 
D  W?>  pilgrimage  feasts)  are': — 
(a)  The  Passover. 

(*)  The  Feast  of  Pentecost,  of  Weeks,  of  Wheat- 
harvest,  or,  of  the  First  fruits. 

(c)  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  of  Ingathering. 

On  each  of  these  occasions  every  male  Israelite 
was  commanded  "  to  appear  before  the  Lord,"  that 
is,  to  attend  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  or  the 
temple,  and  to  make  his  offering  with  a  joyful 
heart  (Deut.  xxvii.  7 ;  Neh.  viii.  9-12 ;  cf.  Joseph. 
Ant.  ii.  5,  §5).  The  attendance  of  women  was 
voluntary,  but  the  zealous  often  went  up  to  the 

*  The  original  meaning  of  the  word  Jn  is  a 
"  dance."  The  modern  Arabic  term  HaaJ  is  derived 
from  the  same  root  (Gesen.  Tha.  444). 

*  The  Law  always  speaks  of  the  Days  of  Holy  Con- 
vocation as  Sabbaths.    But  the  Mishna  makes  a  dis- 


Passover.  Thus  Mary  attended  it  (Lake  ii.  41), 
and  Hannah  (1  Sam.  L  7,  ii.  19).  As  might  be 
supposed,  there  was  a  stricter  obligation  regarding 
the  Passover  than  the  other  feasts,  and  hence  there 
was  an  express  provision  to  enable  those  who,  by 
unavoidable  circumstances  or  legal  impurity,  had 
been  prevented  from  attending  at  the  proper  time, 
to  observe  the  feast  on  the  same  day  of  the  succeed- 
ing month  (Num.  iz.  10-11). 

On  all  the  days  of  Holy  Convocation  there  was 
to  be  an  entire  suspension  of  Ordinary  labour  of  all 
kinds  (Ex.  xii.  16;  Lev.  xvi.  29,  xxiii.  21,  24,  25, 
35).  But  on  the  intervening  days  of  the  longer 
festivals  work  might  be  carried  on." 

Besides  their  religions  purpose,  the  great  festi- 
vals must  have  had  an  important  bearing  on  the 
maintenance  of  a  feeling  of  national  unity.  This 
may  be  traced  in  the  apprehensions  of  Jeroboam 
(1  K.  xii.  26,  27),  and  in  the  attempt  at  reform- 
ation by  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxx.  1),  as  well  as  In 
the  necessity  which,  in  later  times,  was  felt  by  the 
Roman  government  of  mustering  a  considerable 
military  force  at  Jerusalem  during  the  festivals 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  9,  §3 ;  xvu.  10,  §2 ;  cf.  Matt, 
xxvi.  5 ;  Luke  xiii.  1). 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  sabbatical  num- 
ber in  the  organization  of  these  festivals  is  too 
remarkable  to  be  passed  over,  and  (as  Ewold  has 
observed)  seems,  when  viewed  in  connexion  with, 
the  sabbatical  sacred  times,  to  furnish  a  strong 
proof  that  the  whole  system  of  the  festivals  of  the 
Jewish  law  was  the  product  of  one  mind.  Pente- 
cost occurs  seven  weeks  after  the  Passover;  the 
Passover  and  the  Keast  of  Tabernacles  last  seven 
days  each  ;  the  days  of  Holy  Convocation  are  seven 
in  the  year — two  at  the  Passover,  one  at  Pentecost, 
one  at  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  one  on  ihe  Day  of 
Atonement,  and  two  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles ; 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  as  well  as  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  falls  in  the  seventh  month  of  the  sacred 
year ;  and,  lastly,  the  cycle  of  annual  feasts  occu- 
pies seven  months,  from  Nisan  to  Tisri. 

The  agricultural  significance  of  the  three  great 
festivals  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  account  of  the 
Jewish  sacred  year  contained  in  Lev.  xxiii.  The 
prominence  which,  not  only  in  that  chapter  but 
elsewhere,  is  given  to  this  significance,  in  the  names 
by  which  Pentecost  and  Tabernacles  are  often  called, 
and  "also  by  the  offering  of  "  the  first  fruits  of 
wheat-harvest"  at  Pentecost  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22),  and 
of  "  the  first  of  the  first  fruits  "  at  the  Passover 
(Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26),  might  easily  suggest  that 
the  origin  of  the  feasts  was  patriarchal  (Ewald,  Al- 
terthimer,  p.  385),  and  that  the  historical  associa- 
tions with  which  Moses  endowed  them  were  grafted 
upon  their  primitive  meaning.  It  is  perhaps,  how- 
ever, a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  view,  that  we 
should  rather  look  for  the  institution  of  agricultural 
festivals  amongst  an  agricultural,  than  a  pastoral 
people,  such  as  the  Israelites  and  their  ancestors 
were  before  the  settlement  in  the  land  of  promise.  . 

The  times  of  the  festivals  were  evidently  ordained 
in  wisdom,  so  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  industry  of  the  people.  The  Passover  was 
held  just  before  the  work  of  harvest  commenced, 
Pentecost  at  the  conclusion  of  the  corn-harvest  and 
before  the  vintage,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  after  all 

tinction,  and  states  in  detail  what  acts  may  be 
performed  on  the  former,  which  are  unlawful  on  the 
sabbath,  in  the  treatise  Tom  Tab ;  while  in  Mot4 
Katan,  it  lays  down  strange  and  burdensome  condi- 
tions in  reference  to  the  intermediate  days. 
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the  fraiU  of  the  ground  were  gathered  in.  In  win- 
ter, when  travelling  was  difficult,  there  were  no 
festivals. 

(3.)  For  the  Day  of  Atonement  ate  that  article. 

11.  After  the  captivity,  the  Feut  of  Porim  (Eath. 
ix.  20  sq.)  and  that  of  the  Dedication  (1  Mace.  iv. 
56)  were  instituted.  The  Festivals  of  Wood-carry- 
ing, at  they  were  called  (Jopral  rw  (v\o<poplay), 
are  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17,  §6) 
and  the  Mishna  (  Taanith,  iv.  5).  What  appears  to 
have  ben  their  origin  is  found  in  Neh.  z.  34.  The 
term,  "  the  Festival  of  the  Basket "  (iopr^i  Kap- 
rdAAov)  is  applied  by  Philo  to  the  offering  of  the 
First  Fruits  described  in  Deut.  xxvi.  1-11  {Philo, 
vol.  v.  p.  51).  [First  Feoits.] 

The  system  of  the  Hebrew  festivals  is  treated  at 
large  by  Bahr  (Symbolik  des  Mosaischm  cultus, 
b.  iv.),  by  Ewald  {AHerthUmer,  p.  379  sq.),  and 
by  Philo,  in  a  characteristic  manner  (T\tp\  ttjs 
'E$$6fii)S,  Op.  vol.  v.  p.  21,  edit.  Tauch.)".  [S.  C] 

FES'TUS,  POR'CITJS  (Xlipictot  *y<nos,  Acts 
xxiv.  27),  successor  of  Felix  as  procurator  of  Judaea 
(Acts  I.  c. ;  Jos.  Ant.  xx.  8,  §9 ;  B.  J.  ii.  14,  §1), 
sent  by  Nero,  probably  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
60  a.d.  (See  Felix.)  A  few  weeks  after  Festus 
reached  his  province  he  heard  the  cause  of  St. 
Paul,  who  had  been  left  a  prisoner  by  Felix,  in  the 
presence  of  Herod  Agrippa  II.  and  Bemice  his  sister. 
Not  rinding  any  thing  in  the  Apostle  worthy  of  death 
or  of  bonds,  and  being  confirmed  in  this  view  by  his 
guests,  he  would  have  set  him  free,  had  it  not  been 
that  Paul  had  himself  previously  (Acts  xxv.  11, 12) 

7  appealed  to  Caesar.  In  consequence,  Festus  sent  him 
to  Rome.  Judaea  was  in  the  same  disturbed  state 
during  the  procuratorship  of  Festus,  which  had  pre- 
vailed through  that  of  his  predecessor.  Sicarii, 
robbers,  and  magicians  were  put  down  with  a  strong 
hand  (v4nt.  ix.  8,  §10).  Festus  had  a  difference  with 
the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  about  a  high  wall  which 
they  had  built  to  prevent  Agrippa  seeing  from  his 
palace  into  the  court  of  the  Temple.  As  this  also 
hid  the  view  of  the  Temple  from  the  Roman  guard 
appointed  to  watch  it  during  the  festivals,  the  pro- 
curator took  strongly  the  side  of  Agrippa;  but 
permitted  the  Jews  to  send  to  Rome  for  the  decision 
of  the  emperor.    He  being  influenced  by  Poppaea, 

'  who  was  a  proselyte,  decided  in  favour  of  the  Jews. 
Festus  died  probably  in  the  summer  of  62  jtj>,, 
having  ruled  the  province  less  than  two  years. 
The  chronological  questions  concerning,  his  entrance 
on  the  province  and  his  death  are  too  intricate  and 
difficult  to  be  entered  on  here,  but  will  be  found 
fully  discussed  by  Anger,  de  temporum  in  Act. 
Aposi.  ralione,  pp.  99  IT.,  and  Wieseler,  Clirono- 
logie  der  AposteCjeschichte,  pp.  89-99.  Josephus 
implies  (J?.  /.  ii.  14  §1)  that  Festus  was  a  just  as 
well  ax  an  active  magistrate.  [H.  A.] 

FETTERS  (D^ETO ;  blS ;  O^f).  1.  The 
first  of  these  Hebrew  words,  nechtishUiim,  expresses 
the  material  of  which  fetters  were  usually  made, 
viz.  brass  {wiZcn  x0**0'.  >  A.  V.  "  fetters  of 
brass " ),  and  also  that  they  were  made  in 
pairs,  the  word  being  in  the  dual  number:  it  is 
the  most  usual  term  for  fetters  (Judg.  xvi.  21 ; 
2  Sam.  iii.  34;  2  K.  xxv.  7 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  1), 
xxxvi.  6;  Jer.  xxxix.  7,  lii.  11).  Iron  was  occa- 
sionally employed  for  the  purpose  (Ps.  cv.  18,cxlix. 
8).  2.  Ccbcl  occurs  only  in  the  above  Psalms, 
ind,  from  its  appearing  in  the  singular  number, , 
may  perhaps  apply  to  the  link  which  connects  1  the 
fetters.   Zikkim  ("  fetters,"  Job  xxxvi.  8)  is  more  \ 


FIELD 

usually  translated  "  chains  "  (Ps.  cxlix.  8  ;  Is.  xiv. 
14 ;  Nab.  iii.  10),  but  its  radical  sense  appears  to 
refer  to  the  contraction  of  the  feet  by  a  chain 
(Gesen.  Thtxmr.  p.  424).  [W.  L.  B. ] 

feveb  (nrnp,  noVn,  "vrin;  Tmpc, 

blyos,  4p*0uritbs;  Lev.  xxvi.  16,  Deut.  xrriii.  22). 
These  words,  from  various  roots*  signifying  heat  or 
inflammation,  are  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  various 
words  suggestive  of  fever,  or  a  feverish  affection. 
The  word  piyos  ("  shuddering  ")  suggests  the  ague 
as  accompanied  by  fever,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
LXX.  probably  intended ;  and  this  is  still  a  very 
common  disease  in  Palestine ;  the  third  word,  which 
they  render  iptiuriibs  (a  term  still  known  to 
pathology),  a  feverish  irritation,  and  which  in  the 
A.  V.  is  called  burning  fever,  may  perhaps  be 
erysipelas.  Fever  constantly  accompanies  the 
bloody  flux,  or  dysentery  (Acts  xxviii.  8 ;  com  p. 
De  Mandelslo,  Travels,  ed.  1669,  p.  65).  Fevers 
of  an  inflammatory  character  are  mentioned  (Burck- 
hardt,  Arab.  i.  446)  as  common  at  Mecca,  and 
putrid  ones  at  Djidda.  Intermittent  fever  and 
dysentery,  the  latter  often  fatal,  are  ordinary  Arabian 
diseases.  For  the  former,  though  often  fatal  to 
strangers,  the  natives  care  little,  but  much  dread  a 
relapse.  These  fevers  sometimes  occasion  most 
troublesome  swellings  in  the  stomach  and  legs  (it 
290-291).  [H.  H.] 

FIELD  (Trier).  The  Hebrew  "  sadeh  "  is  not 
adequately  represented  by  onr  "field:"  the  two 
words  agree  in  describing  cultivated  land,  but  they 
differ  in  point  of  extent,  the  sadch  being  specifically 
applied  to  what  is  unenclosed,  while  the  opposite 
notion  of  enclosure  is  involved  in  the  word  field. 
The  essence  of  the  Hebrew  word  has  been,  variously 
taken  to  lie  in  each  of  these  notions,  Geseoius 
(Thesaw.  p.  1321)  giving  it  the  sense  of freedom, 
Stanley  (p.  490)  that  of  smoothness,  comparing 
arvum  from  arare.  On  the  one  hand  sadeh  is 
applied  to  any  cultivated  ground,  whether  pasture 
(Gen.  xxix.  2,  xxxi.  4,  xxxiv.  7 ;  Ex.  ix.  3).  tillage 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  7,  xlvii.  24 ;  Ruth  ii.  2,  3 ;  Job  xxiv. 
6;  Jer.  xxvi.  18 ;  M:c.  iii.  12),  woodland  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  25,  A.V.  "ground;"  Ps.  exxxii.  6),  or  mountain- 
top  (Judg.  ix.  32,  36 ;  2  Sam.  i.  21) ;  and  in  some 
instances  in  marked  opposition  to  the  neighbouring 
wilderness  (Stanley,  p.  236, 490),  as  in  the  instance 
of  Jacob  settling  in  the  field  of  Shechem  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  19),  the  field  of  Moab  (Gen.  xxxvi.  So ; 
Num.  xxi.  20,  A.  V. "  country ;"  Ruth  i.  1 ),  and  the 
vale  of  Siddim,  i.  e.  of  the  cultivated  fields,  which 
formed  the  oasis  of  the  Pentapolis  (Gen.  xiv.  3,  8), 
though  a  different  sense  has  been  given  to  the  name 
(by  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  1321).  On  the  other  band 
the  sadeh  is  frequently  contrasted  with  what  is 
enclosed,  whether  a  vineyard  (Ex.  xxii.  5;  Lev. 
xxv.  3,  4;  Num.  xvi.  14,  xx.  17;  compare  Num. 
xxii.  23,  "  the  ass  went  into  the  field,"  with  vrrse 
24,  "  a  path  of  the  vineyards,  a  wall  being  on  this 
side  and  a  wall  on  that  side"),  a  garden  (the  very 
name  of  which,  \i,  implies  enclosure),  or  a  walled 
town  (Deut.  xxviii.  3,  16):  unwalled  villages  or 
scattered  houses  ranked  in  the  eye  of  the  law  as 


•  Winer  suggests  the  Arabio 


which,  be 


renders  Stictylust,  i.  e.  choking  phlegm.  It  rather 
seems  to  mean  the  frothing  at  the  mouth  which 
accompanies  the  violent  religions  exercitatlons  of  the 
fanatical  Arabs  on  the  occasion  of  the  festival  oX  the 
NeM-Mouss. 
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fields  (Lev-  31  )>  and  hence  the  expression  «!j 
rain  A-ypoiJs  =  houses  in  the  fields  (m  vttfa*,  Vulg. ; 
Mark  vi.  36,  56).  In  many  passages  the  term 
implies  what  is  remote  from  a  house  (Gen.  ir.  8, 
xxir.  63 ;  Deut.  xxii.  25)  or  settled  habitation,  as 
in  the  case  of  Esan  (Gen.  xxv.  27 ;  the  LXX.,  how- 
ever, refers  it  to  his  character,  lypoinos) :  this  is 
more  fully  expressed  by  mBTI  'JB,  "  the  open 
field"  (Lev.  xiv.  7,  53,  xvii.  5;  Num.  xix.  16; 
2  Sam.  xi.  11),  with  which  is  naturally  coupled 
the  notion  of  exposure  and  desertion  (Jer.  ix.  22 ; 
Ez.  xvi.  5,  rail.  4,  xxxiii.  27,  rail.  5). 

The  separate  plots  of  ground  wen  marked  off  by 
stones,  which  might  easily  be  removed  (Deut.  xix. 
14,  xxvii.  17;  cf.  Job  xxiv.  2;  r*rov.  xxii.  28, 
xxiii.  10) :  the  absence  of  fences  rendered  the  fields 
liable  to  damage  from  straying  cattle  (Ex.  xxii. 
5)  or  fire  (ver.  6 ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  30) :  hence  the 
necessity  of  constantly  watching  flocks  and  herds, 
the  people  so  employed  being  in  the  present  day 
named  Satoor  (Wortabet,  Syria,  i.  293).  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  protection  was  gained  by  sowing  the 
tallest  and  strongest  of  the  grain  crops  on  the  out- 
side: "spelt"  appears  to  have  been  most  commonly 
used  for  this  purpose  (Is.  xxviii.  25,  as  in  the 
margin).  From  the  absence  of  enclosures,  cultivated 
land  of  any  size  might  be  termed  a  field,  whether 
it  were  a  piece  of  ground  of  limited  area  (Gen. 
xxiii.  13,  17  ;  Is.  v.  8),  a  man's  whole  inheritance 
(Lev.  xxvii.  16  ff. ;  Ruth  iv.  5  ;  Jer.  xxxii.  9,  25; 
Prov.  xxvii.  26,  xxxi.  16),  the  ager  publicus  of  a 
town  (Gen.  xli.  48 ;  Neb.  xii.  29),  as  distinct,  how- 
ever, from  the  ground  immediately  adjacent  to  the 

walls  of  the  Levitical  cities,  which  was  called  BH3D 

t  :  • 

(A.  V.  suburbs),  and  was  deemed  an  appendage  of 
the  town  itself  (Josh.  xxi.  11,  12),  or  lastly  the 
territory  of  a  people  (Gen.  xiv.  7,  xxxii.  3,  xxxvi 
35 ;  Num.  xxi.  20 ;  Ruth  i.  6,  iv.  3  ;  1  Sam.  vi.  1, 
xxrii.  7,  11).  In  1  Sam.  xxvii.  5,  "  a  town  in  the 
field"  (A.  V.  country)^a  provincial  town  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  royal  city.  A  plot  of  ground  sepa- 
rated from  a  larger  one  was  termed  mf  DPPn 

1,  T  —  IV 

(Gen.  xxxiii.  19;  Ruth  ii.  3;  1  Chr.  xi.  13),  or 
simply  ilj^n  (2  Sam.  xiv.  30,  xxiii.  12 ;  cf.  2  Sam. 

xix.  29).  Fields  occasionally  received  names  after 
remarkable  events,  as  Hclkath-Hazzurim,  the  field  of 
the  strong  men,  or  possibly  of  swords  (2  Sam.  ii.  16), 
or  from  the  use  to  which  they  may  have  been  ap- 
plied (2  K.  xviii.  17  ;  Is.  vii.  3 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  7). 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  expressions  "  fruit- 
ful field"  (Is.  x.  18,  xxix.  17,  xxxii.  15,  16),  and 
"  plentiful  field"  (Is.  xvi.  10;  Jer.  xlviii.  33),  are 
not  connected  with  sadeh,  but  with  carmel,  mean- 
ing a  park  or  well-kept  wood,  as  distinct  from  a 
wililerness  or  a  forest.  The  same  term  occurs  in 
2  K.  xix.  23,  and  Is.  xxxvii.  24  (A.  V.  Carmel), 
Is.  x.  18  {forest),  and  Jer.  iv.  26  (fruitful  place) 
[Carmel].  Distinct  from  this  is  the  expression 
in  Ez.  xvii.  5,  TfrrfW  (A.  V.  fruitful  field), 
which  means  a  field  suited  for  planting  suckers. 

We  have  further  to  notice  other  terms — (1.)  She- 
demoth  {IWEH&),  translated  "fields,"  and  connected 
by  Gesenius  with  the  idea  of  enclosure.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  the  notion  of  burning  does  not 
rather  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  word.  This  gives  a 
more  consistent  sense  throughout.  In  Is.  xvi.  8,  it 
would  thus  mean  the  withered  grape ;  in  Hab.  iii.  17, 
Hasted  corn;  in  Jer.  xxxi.  40,  the  burnt  parts  of 
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the  city  (no  "  fields"  intervened  between  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Kidron) ;  while 
in  2  K.  xxiii.  4,  and  Deut.  xxxii.  32,  the  sense  of  a 
place  of  burning  is  appropriate.  It  is  not  there- 
fore necessary  to  treat  the  word  in  Is.  xxxvii.  27, 
I  "blasted,"  as  a  corrupt  reading.  (2.)  Abel  (^>2N),  a 
|  veU-aatered  spot,  frequently  employed  as  a  prefix  in 
proper  names.  (3.)  Achu  (1I1N),  a  word  of  Egyptian 
origin,  given  in  the  LXX.  in  a  Graecised  form,  &x" 
(Gen.  xli.  2, 18,  " meadow;"  Job  viii.  11,  "  flag;" 
Is.  xix.  7,  LXX.),  meaning  the  flags  and  rushes  that 
grow  in  the  marshes  of  lower  Egypt.  (4.)  Maareh 
(ilTJO),  which  occurs  only  once  (Judg.  xx.  33, 
"  meadows  ") :  it  has  been  treated  as  a  corruption 
either  of  ITTJTO,  cave,  or  2"1}JQ,  from  the  west 
(Aa-b  tveuav,  LXX.).  But  the  sense  of  openness 
or  exposure  may  be  applied  to  it :  thus,  "  they  came 
forth  on  account  of  the  exposure  of  Gibeah,"  the 
Benjamites  having  been  previously  enticed  away 
(ver.  31).  [W.  L.  B.] 

FIG,  FIG-TREE,  PI3KJ1,  a  word  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  O.  T.,  where  it  signifies  the  tree 
Ficus  Carica  of  Linnaeus,  and  also  its  fruit.  The 
LXX.  render  it  by  ovurq  and  ffvicov,  and  when  it 
signifies  fruit  by  o~vk^ — also  by  crvKfiiy  or  avxtiti, 
ficetum,  in  Jer.  v.  17  and  Am.  iv.  9.  In  N.  T. 
ffuicri  is  the  fig-tree,  and  avxa  the  figs  (Jam.  iii. 
12).  The  fig-tree  is  very  common  in  Palestine 
(Deut.  viii.  8).  Monnt  Olivet  was  famous  for  its 
fig-trees  in  ancient  times,  and  they  are  still  found 
there  (see  Stanley,  S.  $  P.  P-  187,  421,  422). 
"  To  sit  under  one  s  own  vine  and  one's  own  fig-tree  " 
became  a  proverbial  expression  among  the  Jews  to 
denote  peace  and  prosperity  (1  K.  iv.  25;  Mic. 
iv.  4 ;  Zech.  iii.  10).  The  character  of  the  tree, 
with  its  wide-spreading  branches,  accords  well  with 
the  derivation  of  the  name  from  JNfl,  to  stretch  out, 
porrexit  brachia.  In  Gen.  iii.  7  the  identification 
of  rUMFl  rV?$)  with  the  leaves  of  the  Ficus  Carica 
has  been  disputed  by  Gesenius,  Tuch,  and  others, 
who  think  that  the  large  leaves  of  the  Indian  Musa 
Paradisiaca  are  meant  (Germ.  Adamsfeige— Fr. 
figuier  d'Adam).  These  leaves,  however,  would 
not  have  needed  to  be  strung  or  sewn  together,  and 
the  plant  itself  is  not  of  the  same  kind  with  the 
fig-tree. 

When  figs  are  spoken  of  as  distinguished  from 
the  fig-tree,  the  plur.  form  D'IKFI  is  used  (see  Jer. 
viii.  13).  2.  There  are  also  the  words  !VH32.  JB. 
and  nTSftt  signifying  different  kinds  of  figs,  (a) 
In  Hos.  ix.  10,  rUWD  flT133  signifies  the  first 
ripe  of  the  fig-tree,  ana  the  same  word  occurs  in 
Is.  xxviii.  4,  and  in  Mic.  vii.  1  (comp.  Jer.  xxiv.  2). 
Lowth  on  Is.  xxviii.  4,  quotes  from  Shaw's  Trar. 
p.  370,  fol.,  a  notice  of  the  early  tig  called  boccore, 
and  in  Spanish  Albacora.  (6)  JB  is  the  unripe  fig, 
which  hangs  through  the  winter.  It  is  mentioned 
only  in  Cant.  ii.  13,  and  its  name  comes  from  the 
root  33B,  crudus  fuit.  The  LXX.  render  it  bXmBot. 
It  is  found  in  the  Greek  word  BnBtpayfi  =  TVS 
'1KB,  "house  of  green  figs"  (see  Buxt.  p.  1691)'.' 

(c)  In  the  historical  books  of  the  0.  T.  mention 
is  made  of  cakes  of  figs,  used  as  articles  of  food,  and 
compressed  into  that  form  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
them.  They  also  appear  to  have  been  used  remc- 
dially  for  boils  (2  K.  xx.  7;  Is.  raviii.  21). 
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Such  a  cake  wai  called  rbll,  or  moie  fully  I 
on  account  of  ita  shape  from  root 

........  ...  .  r 

731,  to  make  round.    Hence,  or  rather  from  the 

Syriac  the  first  letter  being  dropt,  came 

the  Gk.  word  iroAdTh).  Athenaeua  (zi.  p.  500,  ed. 
Casaub.)  makes  express  mention  of  the  xa\i6ri  2u- 
piaic^.  Jerome  on  Ez.  vi.  describes  the  va\d9n  to 
be  a  mass  of  figs  and  rich  dates,  formed  into  the 
shape  of  bricks  or  tiles,  and  compressed  in  order 
that  they  may  keep.  Such  cakes  harden  so  as 
to  need  catting  with  an  axe.  [W.  D.] 

FIB  (BTI3 — or  nVl3,  probably  an  Aramaic 
form — from  tSHS,  cut,  Gesen.  246 ;  variously  in 
LXX.  wfrvs,  Ttfixri,  Kwwiptaeos,  and  (Ez.  xxvii. 
5)  kUoos;  in  Is.  xiv.  8,  {»Ao  AiJ&fvov:  in  Vulg. 
chiefly  abics,  cupressus).  As  the  term  "  cedar  "  is 
in  all  probability  applicable  to  more  than  one  tree, 
so  also  "fir"  in  A.  V.  represents  more  than  one 
sort  of  wood.  The  opinion  of  Celsius  that  Berosh 
exclusively  means  "  cedar  "  is  probably  incorrect ; 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  of  the  purposes 
for  which  cedar  is  said  to  have  been  used  can 
scarcely  have  been  fulfilled,  except  by  a  tree  like 
the  pine  or  fir.  Besides  the  woods  above  mentioned 
there  are  one  or  two  passages  in  which  Berosh  is 
rendered  in  LXX.  by  ipKtvios,  Juniper.  The 
passages  from  which  any  special  account  of  ita  use 
can  be  derived  are: — 1.  Of  musical  instruments 
(2  Sam.  vi.  5);  2.  Of  doors  (wtixiva,  1  K.  vi. 
34) ;  3.  Of  gilded  ceilings  (xeSpfvoit,  2  Chr.  iii. 
5);  4.  Boards  or  decks  of  ships,  xtSpot  (Gesen. 
748 ;  Ez.  xxvii.  5).  It  seems  probable  that  the 
ceilings  in  (3)  would  be  of  deal,  the  wood  cither  of 
the  Scotch  fir  (pinus  sylvestris),  or  possibly  larch 
(wefci)),  while  in  (2)  the  material  is  likely  to  have 
been  of  cypress  (cupressut  sempervirens,  or  cupr. 
thyioides),  a  tree  of  a  harder  and  finer  quality,  not 
unlike  the  juniper  (apKtuios). 

On  the  whole  therefore  it  seems  likely  that  by 
Berosh  or  Beroth  is  intended  one  or  other  of  the 
following  trees: — 1.  Piuus  sylvestris,  or  Scotch 
fir;  2.  larch;  3.  Cupressus  sempervirens,  or  cy- 
press, all  which  are  at  this  day  found  in  the  Lebanon 
(Balfour,  Tree*  of  Scripture,  p.  11 ;  Winer,  I.  v. 
Tame ;  Thenina  on  1  K.  vi.  34 ;  Saalachutz,  Arch. 
Hebr.  i.  280,  note  4;  Miller,  Gardener's  Did. 
Cupressus;  Stephens,  Time.  Ling.  Or.  »«ikoj; 
Belon.  06s.  c.  110,  p.  165 ;  Loudon,  Arboretum, 
iv.  2163).  [H.  W.  P.] 

FLBE  (1.  ;  rip;  ignis:  2.  "TIN,  and  also 
"V1K ;  <pas ;  lux ;  flame  or  light.  The  applications 
of  fire  in  Scripture  may  be  classed  as: — 

I.  Religious.  (1.)  That  which  consumed  the 
burnt  sacrifice,  and  the  incense-offering,  begin- 
ning with  the  sacrifice  of  Noah  (Gen.  viii.  20), 
and  continued  in  the  ever  burning  fire  on  the  altar, 
first  kindled  from  heaven  (Lev.  vi.  9,  13,  ix.  24), 
and  rekindled  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple 
(2  Chr.  vii.  1,  3).  (2.)  The  symbol  of  Jehovah's 
presence,  and  the  instrument  of  his  power,  in  the 
way  either  of  approval  or  of  destruction  (E*.  iii.  2, 
xiv.  19,  xix.  18;  Num.  xi.  1,  3;  Judg.  xiii.  20 ; 
1  K.  xviii.  38;  2  K.  i.  10,  12,  ii.  11,  vi.  17; 
comp.  Is.  Ii.  6,  lxvi.  15,  24;  Joel  ii.  30;  Hal.  iii. 
2,  3,  iv.  1 ;  Mark  ix.  44 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  10 ;  Rev.  xx. 
14,  15  ;  Reland,  Ant.  Sacr.  i.  8,  p.  26 ;  Jennings, 
Jewish  Ant.  ii.  1,  p.  301 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  8, 
§6,  viii.  4,  §4).  Parallel  with  this  application  of 
iire  and  with  its  symbolical  meaning  is  to  be  noted 
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the  similar  use  for  sacrificial  purposes,  and  the 
respect  paid  to  it,  or  to  the  heavenly  bodies  as 
symbols  of  deity,  which  prevailed  among  so  many 
nations  of  antiquity,  and  of  which  the  traces  are 
not  even  now  extinct:  e.  g.  the  Sabaean  and  Ma- 
gian  systems  of  worship,  and  their  alleged  con- 
nexion with  Abraham  (Spencer,  de  Leg.  Hebr.  ii. 
1,2);  the  occasional  relapse  of  the  Jews  themselves 
into  sun-,  or  ita  corrupted  form  of  fire-worship 
(Is.  xxvii.  9  ;  comp.  Gesen.  JBIT,  p.  489  ;  Deut. 
xvii.  3  ;  Jer.  viii.  2  ;  Ez.  viii.  16  ;  Zeph.  i.  5  ; 
2  K.  xvii.  16,  xxL  3,  xxui.  5,  10,  11,  13;  Jahn, 
Arch.  Bibl.  c.  vi.  §§405,  408)  [Moloch]  ;  the 
worship  or  deification  of  heavenly  bodies  or  of  fire, 
prevailing  to  some  extent,  as  among  the  Persians, 
so  also  even  in  Egypt  (Her.  iii.  16;  Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Eg.  i.  328,  abridgm.) ;  the  sacred  fire  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  (Thuc.  i.  24,  ii.  15 ;  Cic  de  Leg. 
ii.  8,  12 ;  Liv.  xxviii.  12 ;  Dionys.  ii.  67  ;  Pint. 
Numa,  9,  i.  263,  ed.  Reiske) ;  the  ancient  forms  and 
usages  of  worship,  differing  from  each  other  in  some 
important  respects,  but  to  some  extent  similar  in 
principle,  of  Mexico  and  Peru  (Prescott,  Mexico,  i. 
60,  64;  Peru,  i.  101);  and  lastly  the  theory  of 
the  so-called  Gucbres  of  Persia,  and  the  Parsees  of 
Bombay.  (Frazer,  Persia,  c.  iv.  p.  141, 162, 164 ; 
Sir  K.  Porter,  Travels,  ii.  50,  424  ;  Chardin, 
Voyages,  ii.  310,  iv.  258,  viii.  367,  and  foil.; 
Niebuhr,  Voyages,  ii.  pp.  36,  37 ;  Mandelslo, 
Travels,  b.  i.  p.  76 ;  Gibbon,  Hist.  c.  viii.,  i.  335, 
ed.  Smith;  Benj.  of  Tudeln,  Early  l\-at.  pp.  114, 
116;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  156.) 

The  perpetual  fire  on  the  altar  was  to  be  reple- 
nished with  wood  every  morning  (Lev.  vi.  12  ; 
comp.  Is.  xxxi.  9).  According  to  the  Gemara,  it 
was  divided  into  3  parts,  one  for  burning  the  vic- 
tims, one  for  incense,  and  one  for  supply  of  the 
other  portions  (Lev.  vi.  15  ;  Reland,  Antiq.  Hebr. 
i.  4,  8,  p.  26  ;  and  ix.  10,  p.  98).  Fire  for  sacred 
purposes  obtained  elsewhere  than  from  the  altar 
was  called  "  strange  fire,"  and  for  use  of  such 
Nadab  and  Abihu  were  punished  with  death  by 
fire  from  God  (Lev.  x.  1,  2;  Nam.  iii.  4,  xxvi.  61). 

(3.)  In  the  case  of  the  spoil  taken  from  the  Mi- 
dianites,  such  articles  as  could  bear  it  were  purified 
by  fire  as  well  as  in  the  water  appointed  for  the 
purpose  (Num.  xxxi.  23).  The  victims  slain  for 
sin-offerings  were  afterwards  consumed  by  fire  out- 
side the  camp  (Lev.  iv.  12,  21,  vi.  30,  xvi.  27; 
Heb.  xiii.  11).  The  Nazarite  who  had  completed 
his  vow,  marked  ita  completion  by  shaving  his  head 
and  casting  the  hair  into  the  fire  on  the  altar  on 
which  the  peace-offerings  were  being  sacrificed 
(Num.  vi.  18). 

II.  Domestic.  Besides  for  cooking  purposes,  fire 
is  often  required  in  Palestine  for  warmth  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  22 ;  Mark  xiv.  54 ;  John  xviii.  18 ;  Banner, 
Obs.  i.  125;  Rafimer,  p.  79).  For  this  purpoae 
a  hearth  with  a  chimney  is  sometimes  constructed, 
on  which  either  lighted  wood  or  pans  of  charcoal 
are  placed  (Harroer,  i.  405).  In  Persia,  a  hole 
made  in  the  floor  is  sometimes  filled  with  char- 
coal, on  which  a  sort  of  table  is  set  covered  with 
a  carpet ;  and  the  company  placing  their  feet  under 
the  carpet  draw  it  over  themselves  (Olearius,  Tra- 
vels, p.  294;  Chardin,  Voyages,  viii.  190).  Rooms 
in  Egypt  are  warmed,  when  necessary,  with  pans 
of  charcoal,  as  there  are  no  fire-places  except  in  the 
kitchens  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  41 ;  Eng.  m  Eq.  H. 
11). 

On  the  Sabbath,  the  Law  forbade  any  fire  to  be 
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kindled  eren  for  cooking  (Ex.  xxxr.  3  ;  Num.  xr. 
32).  To  this  general  prohibition  the  Jews  added 
rarious  refinements,  e.g.  that  on  the  ere  of  the 
Sabbath  no  one  might  read  with  a  light,  though 
passages  to  be  read  on  the  Sabbath  by  children  in 
schools  might  be  looked  oat  by  the  teacher.  If  a 
Gentile  lighted  a  lamp,  a  Jew  might  use  it,  but 
not  if  it  had  been  lighted  for  the  use  of  the  Jew. 
If  a  festival  day  fell  on  the  Sabbath  eve  no  cooking 
was  to  be  done  (Mishn.  Shabb.  i.  3,  xvi.  8,  rol. 
H.  pp.  4,  56,  Moed  Aaron,  ii.  to),  ii.  p.  287, 
Surenhns.). 

III.  The  dryness  of  the  land  m  the  hot  season  in 
Syria,  of  course  increases  liability  to  accident  from 
fire.  The  Law  therefore  ordered  that  any  one 
kindling  a  fire  which  caused  damage  to  corn  in  a 
field,  should  make  restitution  (Ex.  xxiL  6 ;  comp. 
Judg.  xt.  4,  5;  2  Sam.  xiv.  30;  Mishn.  Maccoth, 
vi.  5,  6,  vol.  iv.  48,  Surenh.  j  Burckhardt,  Syria, 
pp.  496,  622). 

IV.  Punishment  of  death  by  fire  was  awarded 
by  the  Law  only  in  the  eases  of  incest  with  a 
mother-in-law,  and  of  unchastity  on  the  part  of  a 
daughter  of  a  priest  (Lev.  xx.  14,  xxi.  9)..  In  the 
former  case  both  the  parties,  in  the  latter,  the 
woman  only,  was  to  suffer.  This  sentence  appears 
to  have  been  a  relaxation  of  the  original  practice  in 
such  oases  (Gen.  xxxriii.  24).  Among  other  na- 
tions, burning  appears  to  hare  been  no  uncommon 
mode  if  not  of  judicial  punishment,  at  least  of 
vengeance  upon  captives ;  and  in  a  modified  form 
was  not  unknown  in  war  among  the  Jews  them- 
selves (2  Sam.  xii.  31 ;  Jer.  xxix.  22 ;  Dan.  iii.  20, 
21).  In  certain  cases  the  bodies  of  executed  cri- 
minals and  of  infamous  persons  were  subsequently 
burnt  (Josh.  vii.  25;  2  K.  xxiii.  16). 

The  Jews  were  expressly  ordered  to  destroy  the 
idols  of  the  heathen  nations,  and  especially  any  city 
of  their  own  relapsed  into  idolatry  (Ex.  xxxii.  20; 
2  K.  x.  26 ;  Deut.  vii.  5,  xii.  3,  xiii.  16).  In  some 
cases,  the  cities,  and  in  the  case  of  Hazor,  the  cha- 
riots also,  were,  by  God's  order,  consumed  with  fire 
(Josh.  vi.  24,  viii.  28,  ii.  6,  9,  13).  One  of  the 
expedients  of  war  in  sieges  was  to  set  file  to  the 
gate  of  the  besieged  place  (Judg.  ix.  49,  52). 
[Sieoes.] 

V.  Incense  was  sometimes  burnt  in  honour  of 
the  dead,  especially  royal  personages,  as  is  men- 
tioned specially  in  the  cases  of  Asa  and  Zedekiah, 
and  negatively  in  that  of  Jehoram  (2  Chr.  xvi.  14, 
xxi.  19 ;  Jer.  xxxiv.  5). 

VI.  The  use  of  fire  in  metallurgy  was  well 
known  to  the  Hebrews  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Ex.  xxxii.  24,  xxxr.  32,  xxxvii.  2,  6,  17,  xxxviii. 
2,  8  ;  Num.  xvi.  38,  39).  [Handicraft.] 

VII.  Fire  or  flame  is  used  in  a  metaphorical 
sense  to  express  excited  feeling  and  divine  inspira- 
tion, and  also  to  describe  temporal  calamities  and 
future  punishments  (Ps.  lxvi.  12 ;  Jer.  xx.  9 ;  Joel 
ii.  30;  Mai.  iii.  2  ;  Matt.  xrv.  41 ;  Mark  ix.  43 ; 
Rev.  xx.  15).  [H.  W.  P.] 

FIREPAN  (finnO;  mifxior,  DvfuwHipiov ; 
ignium  rcceptacuhtm ;  thuribulum),  one  of  the 
vessels  of  the  Temple  service  (Ex.  xxvii.  3,  xxxviii. 
3 ;  2  K.  xxv.  15 ;  Jer.  Iii.  19).  The  same  word 
is  elsewhere  rendered  "snuff-dish"  (Ex.*  xxv.  38, 
xxxvii.  23  ;  Num.  iv.  9 ;  ittaovrr^f ;  etmmcto- 
rwm)  and  "censer"  (Lev.  x.  1,  xvi.  12;  Num. 
xvi.  6  If.).  There  appear,  therefore,  to  have 
been  two  articles  so  called;  one,  like  a  chafing- 
dish,  to  carry  live  coals  for  the  purpose  of  burning 


incense ;  another,  like  a  snuffer-dish,  to  be  used  in 
trimming  the  lamps,  in  order  to  carry  the  snuffers 
and  convey  away  the  snuff.  [W.  L.  B.] 

FIRKIN.  [Measures.] 

FIRMAMENT.  This  terra  was  introduced 
into  our  language  from  the  Vulgate,  which  gives 
firmamentum  as  the  equivalent  of  the  <rrtpiap.a  of  " 
the  LXX.  and  the  rakia  (JPJP)  of  the  Hebrew  text 
(Gen.  i.  6).  The  Hebrew' term  first  demands 
notice.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  expressive  of 
simple  expansion,  and  is  so  rendered  in  the  margin 
of  the  A.  V.  (J.  c);  but  the  true  idea  of  the  word  is 
a  complex  one,  taking  in  the  mode  by  which  the 
expansion  is  effected,  and  consequently  implying 
the  nature  of  the  material  expanded.  The  verb 
rata  means  to  expand  by  beating,  whether  by  the 
hand,  the  foot,  or  any  instrument.  It  is  especially 
used,  however,  of  beating  out  metals  into  thin 
plates  (Ex.  xxxii.  3;  Num.  xvi.  39),  and  hence 
the  substantive  D'VjJ"!  =  "broad  plates"  of  metal 
(Num.  xvi.  38).  It  is  thus  applied  to  the  flattened  , 
surface  of  the  solid  earth  (Is.  xlii.  5,  xliv.  24 ;  Ps. 
exxxvi.  6),  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  term  is 
applied  to  the  heaven  in  Job  xxxvii.  18 — "Hast 
thou  spread  (rather  hammered)  out  the  sky  which 
is  strong,  and  as  a  molten  looking-glass" — the 
mirrors  to  which  he  refers  being  made  of  metal. 
The  sense  of  solidity,  therefore,  is  combined  with 
the  ideas  of  expansion  and  tenuity  in  the  term 
rakia.  Saalschiitz  {Archaeol.  ii.  67)  conceives  that 
the  idea  of  solidity  is  inconsistent  with  Gen.  ii.  6, 
which  implies,  according  to  him,  the  passage  of  the 
mist  through  the  rakia ;  he  therefore  gives  it  the 
sense  of  pure  expansion — it  is  the  large  and  lofty 
room  in  which  the  winds,  &c,  have  their  abode. 
But  it  should  be  observed  that  Gen.  ii.  6  implies 
the  very  reverse.  If  the  mist  had  penetrated  the 
rakia  it  would  have  descended  in  the  form  of  rain : 
the  mist,  however,  was  formed  under  the  rakia, 
and  resembled  a  heavy  dew — a  mode  of  fructifying 
the  earth  which,  from  its  regularity  and  quietude, 
was  more  appropriate  to  a  state  of  innocence  than 
rain,  the  occasional  violence  of  which  associated  it  T 
with  the  idea  of  divine  vengeance.  But  the  same 
idea  of  solidity  runs  through  all  the  references  to 
the  rakia.  la  Ex.  xxiv.  10,  it  is  represented  as  a 
solid  floor — "  a  pared  work  of  a  sapphire  stone ;" 
nor  is  the  image  much  weakened  if  we  regard  the 
word  as  applying  to  the  transparency  of  the 

stone  rather  than  to  the  pating  as  in  the  A.  V., 
either  sense  being  admissible.  So  again,  in  Ez.  i. 
22-26,  the  "  firmament"  is  the  floor  on  which  the 
throne  of  the  Most  High  is  placed.  That  the  rakia 
should  be  transparent,  as  implied  in  the  comparisons 
with  the  sapphire  (Ex.  (.  c.)  and  with  crystal  (Ez. 
I.  c. ;  comp.  Rev.  iv.  6),  is  by  no  means  inconsis- 
tent with  its  solidity.  Further,  the  office  of  the 
rakia  in  the  economy  of  the  world  demanded 
strength  and'  substance.  It  was  to  serve «s  a  divi- 
sion between  the  waters  above  and  the  waters  below 
(Gen.  i.  7).  In  order  to  enter  into  this  description 
we  must  carry  our  ideas  back  to  the  time  when  the 
earth  was  a  chaotic  mass,  overspread  with  water, 
in  which  the  material  elements  of  the  heavens  were 
intermingled.  The  first  step,  therefore,  in  the 
work  of  orderly  arrangement  was  to  separate  the 
elements  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  to  fix  a  floor  of 
partition  between  the  waters  of  the  heaven  and  the 
waters  of  the  earth ;  and  accordingly  the  rakia  was 
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created  to  support  the  upper  reservoir  (Ps.  cxlviii. 
4 ;  comp.  Ps.  civ.  3,  where  Jehovah  is  represented 
as  "  building  his  chambers  of  water,"  not  simply 
"  in  water,"  as  the  A.  V. ;  the  prep.  3  signifying 
the  material  out  of  which  the  beams  and  joists 
were  made),  itself  being  supported  at  the  edge  or 
rim  of  the  earth's  disk  by  the  mountains  (2  Sam. 
xxii.  8  ;  Job  xivi.  11).  In  keeping  with  this  view 
the  raiia  was  provided  with  "  windows  "  (Gen.  vii. 
11  ;  Is.  xxiv.  18 ;  Mai.  iii.  10)  and  "  doors"  (Ps. 
lxxviii.  23),  through  which  the  rain  and  the  snow 
might  descend.  A  secondary  purpose  which  the 
rakia  served  was  to  support  the  heavenly  bodies, 
sun,  moon,  and  sure  (Gen.  i.  14),  in  which  they 
J  were  fixed  as  nails,  and  from  which,  consequently, 
they  might  be  said  to  drop  off  (Is.  xiv.  12,  xxxiv. 
4 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  2d).  In  all  these  particulars  we 
recognise  the  same  view  as  was  entertained  by  the 
Greeks  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  Latins.  The 
former  applied  to  the  heaven  such  epithets  as 
"  brazen  "  (xdAictov,  II.  xvii.  425 ;  woAexaAKOi/, 
II.  v.  504)  and  "iron"  (oiMiptov,  Od.  xv.  328, 
xvii.  565) — -epithets  also  used  in  the  Scriptures  (Lev. 
xxvi.  19) — and  that  this  was  not  merely  poetical 
embellishment  appears  from  the  views  promulgated 
by  their  philosophers,  Empedocles  (Plutarch,  Plac. 
Phil.  ii.  11)  and  Artemidorus  (Senec.  Qwest,  vii. 

13)  .  The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the  caeh  affixa 
sidera  of  the  Latins  (Plin.  ii.  39,  xviii.  57).  if  it 
be  objected  to  the  Mosaic  account  that  the  view 
embodied  in  the  word  rakia  does  not  harmonize 
with  strict  philosophical  truth,  the  answer  to  such 
an  objection  is,  that  the  writer  describes  things  as 
they  appear  rather  than  as  they  are.  But  in  truth 
the  same  absence  of  philosophic  truth  may  be  traced 
throughout  all  the  terms  applied  to  this  subject, 
and  the  objection  is  levelled  rather  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  language  than  anything  else.  Examine  the 

,  Latin  coelum  (koiAok),  the  "hollow  place"  or 
cave  scooped  out  of  solid  space ;  our  own  "  heaven," 
i.  e.  what  is  heaved  up ;  the  Greek  oupav6s,  simi- 
larly significant  of  height  (Pott.  Etym.  Forsch.  i. 
123) ;  or  the  German  "  himmel,"  from  heimeln,  to 
cover — the  "roof"  which  constitutes  the"heim" 
or  abode  of  man :  in  each  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
philosophical  error.  Correctly  speaking,  of  course, 
the  atmosphere  is  the  true  rakia  by  which  the 
clouds  are  supported,  and  undefined  space  is  the 
abode  of  the  celestial  bodies.  There  certainly  ap- 
pears an  inconsistency  in  treating  the  rakia  as  the 
support  both  of  the  clouds  and  of  the  stars,  for  it 
could  not  have  escaped  observation  that  the  clouds 
were  below  the  stars:  but  perhaps  this  may  be 
referred  to  the  same  feeling  which  is  expressed  in 
the  coelum  ruit  of  the  Latins,  the  downfall  of 
the  rakia  in  stormy  weather.  Although  the  rakia 
and  the  shamayim  ("  heavens")  are  treated  as  iden- 
tical in  Gen.  i.  8,  yet  it  was  more  correct  to  recog- 
nise a  distinction  between  them,  as  implied  in  the 
expression  "firmament  of  the  heavens"  (Gen.  i. 

14)  ,  the  former  being  the  upheaving  power  and  the 
latter  the"  upheaved  body— the  former  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  heaven  and  earth,  the  latter 
the  strata  or  stories  into  which  the  heaven  was 
divided.  [W.  L.  B.] 

FIRST-BORN  ("faS:  rpwroroicof ;  prima- 
genitus ;  from  "OS,  early,  ripe,  Gesen.  p .  206), 
applied  equally  both  to  animals  and  human  beings. 
That  some  rights  of  primogeniture  existed  in  very 
early  times  is  plain,  but  it  not  so  clear  in  what  they 


consisted.  They  hare  been  classed  as,  a.  authority 
over  the  rest  of  the  family;  6.  priesthood;  c.  a 
double  portion  of  the  inheritance.  The  birthright 
of  Esau  and  of  Reuben,  set  aside  by  authority  or 
forfeited  by  misconduct,  prove  a  general  privilege 
as  well  as  quasi-sacredness  of  primogeniture  (Geo. 
xxv.  23,  31,  34,  xlix.  3 ;  1  Chr.  v.  1 ;  Heb.  xii.  16), 
and  a  precedence  which  obviously  existed,  and  is 
alluded  to  in  various  passages  (as  Ps.  Ixxnx  27 ; 
Job  xviii.  13 ;  Rom.  viii.  29 ;  Col.  i.  15 ;  Heb.  xii. 
23) ;  but  the  story  of  Esau's  rejection  tends  to  show 
the  supreme  and  sacred  authority  of  the  parent 
irrevocable  even  by  himself,  rather  than  inherent 
right  existing  in  the  eldest  son,  which  was  evidently 
not  inalienable  (Gen.  xxvii.  29,  33,  36 ;  Grotius, 
Calmet,  Patrick,  Knobel,  on  Gen.  xrv.). 

Under  the  law,  in  memory  of  the  Exodus,  the 
eldest  son  was  regarded  as  devoted  to  God,  and  was 
in  every  case  to  be  redeemed  by  an  offering  not 
exceeding  5  shekels,  within  one  month  from  birth. 
If  he  died  before  the  expiration  of  30  days,  the 
Jewish  doctors  held  the  father  excused,  but  liable 
to  the  payment  if  he  outlived  that  time  (Ex.  xrii. 
12-15,  xjrii.  29 ;  Num.  viii.  17,  xviii.  15, 16  ;  Lev. 
xxvii.  6 ;  Lightfbot,  Hor.  Bebr.  on  Luke  ii.  22 ; 
Philo,  de  Pr.  Sacerd.  i.  ii.  233 ;  Mangey).  This 
devotion  of  the  first-bom  was  believed  to  indicate 
a  priesthood  belonging  to  the  eldest  sons  of  families, 
which  being  set  aside  in  the  case  of  Reuben,  was 
transferred  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  This  priesthood 
is  said  to  have  lasted  till  the  completion  of  the 
Tabernacle  ( Jahn,  -drcA.  Bibl.  x.  §165, 387 ;  Patrick, 
Selden,  de  Syn.  c.  16;  Mishn  Zebachim,  xiv.  4. 
vol.  v.  58  ;  comp.  Ex.  xxiv.  5). 

The  ceremony  of  redemption  of  the  first-born  is 
described  by  Calmet  from  Leo  of  Modena  (Calm. 
on  Num.  xviii.).  The  eldest  son  received  a  double 
portion  of  the  father's  inheritance  (Deut.  xxi.  17), 
but  not  of  the  mother's  (Mishn.  Becoroth,  viii.  9). 
If  the  father  had  married  two  wives,  of  whom  he 
preferred  one  to  the  other,  he  was  forbidden  to  give 
precedence  to  the  son  of  the  one,  if  the  child  of  the 
other  were  the  first-born  (Deut.  xxi.  15,  16).  In 
the  case  of  levirate  marriage,  the  son  of  the  next 
brother  succeeded  to  bis  uncle's  vacant  inheritance 
(Deut.  xxv.  5,  6).  Under  the  monarchy,  the  eldest 
son  usually,  but  not  always,  as  appears  in  the  case 
of  Solomon,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom 
(1  K.  i.  30,  ii.  22). 

The  male  first-bom  of  animals  (Dm  TDB  ■ 
StavoTyor  fitrpew;  quod  aparit  vulvam)  was  'also 
devoted  to  God  (Ex.  xiii.  %  12,  13,  xxii.  29,  xxxiv. 
19,  20 ;  Philo,  I.  c,  and  quit  rerum  dir.  tora. 
24,  i.  489,  Mang.).  Unclean  animals  were  to  be 
redeemed  with  the  addition  of  one-fifth  of  the  value, 
or  else  put  to  death ;  or  if  not  redeemed,  to  be  sold, 
and  the  price  given  to  the  priests  (Lev.  xxvii.  13, 
27,  28).  The  first-born  of  an  ass  was  to  be 
redeemed  with  a  lamb,  or,  if  not  redeemed,  put  to 
death  (Ex.  xiii.  13,  xxxiv.  20;  Num.  xviii.  15). 
Of  cattle,  goats,  or  sheep,  the  first-born  from  eight 
days  to  twelve  months  old  were  not  to  be  used,  but 
offered  in  sacrifice.  After  the  burning  of  the  fet, 
the  remainder  was  appropriated  to  the  priests  (Ex. 
xxii.  30;  Num.  xviii.  17,  18;  Deut.  xv.  19,  20; 
Neh.  x.  36).  If  there  were  any  blemish,  the  animal 
was  not  to  be  sacrificed,  but  eaten  at  home  (Deut.  x  v. 
21,  22,  and  xii.  5-7,  xiv.  23).  Various  refinements 
on  the  subject  of  blemishes  are  to  be  found  in 
Mishn.  Becoroth.  (See  Mai .  i.  8.  By  "  firstlings," 
Deut.  xiv.  23,  compared  with  Num.  xviii.  17,  are 
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meant  tithe  animals:  see  Reland,  Antiq.  iii.  10, 
p.  327;  John,  Arch.  Bibl.  §387.)     [H.  W.  P.") 

FIRST-FRUITS.  1.  n*B>tri,  from  e>tp, 
thake,  Gesen.  pp.  1249,  1252  ;  sometimes  TWtH 
D*TWa.  2.  D<-»33  in  pi.  only,  or  Dnaa,  <3ea! 
p.  206 :  usually  TfrnToytyrh/urra,  inrapxal  r&r 
TrparoytrvTiit&Tvr  (Ex.  xxiii.  19)  ;  primitiae,  fru- 
gum  initio,  primitiva.  3.  DIMTFI,  Ges.  p.  1276 : 
aQaipcua,  bicapxb ',  primitiae. 

Besides  the  first  born  of  man  and  of  beast,  the 
Law  required  that  offerings  of  first-fruits  of  produce 
should  be  made  publicly  by  the  nation  at  each  of 
the  3  great  yearly  festivals,  and  also  by  individuals 
without  limitation  of  time.  No  ordinance  appears 
to  have  been  more  distinctly  recognised  than  this, 
so  that  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  way  of  illustra- 
tion carried  with  it  a  full  significance  even  in 
N.  T.  times  (Prov.  iii.  9 ;  Tob.  i.  6 ;  1  Mace.  iii. 
49;  Rom.  vhi.  23,  ii.  16;  Jam.  i.  18;  Rev. 
xiv.  4). 

1.  The  Law  ordered  in  general,  that  the  first  of 
all  ripe  fruits  and  of  liquors,  or,  as  it  is  twice  ex- 
pressed, the  first  of  first-fruits,  should  be  offered  in 
God's  house  (Ex.  xxii.  29,  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26; 
Philo,  de  Monorchia,  ii.  3  (ii.  224,  Hang.) ). 

2.  On  the  morrow  after  the  Passover  sabbath, 
•'.  e.  on  the  16th  of  Nisan,  a  sheaf  of  new  corn  was 
to  be  brought  to  the  priest,  and  waved  before  the 
altar,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  gift  of  fruitful- 
ness  (Lev.  xxiii.  5,  6,  10,  12,  ii.  12).  Josephus 
tells  us  that  the  sheaf  was  of  barley,  and  that  until 
this  ceremony  had  been  performed,  no  harvest  work 
was  to  be  begun  (Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  10,  §5). 

3.  At  the  expiration  of  7  weeks  from  this  time, 
i.  e.  at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  an  oblation  was  to 
be  made  of  2  loaves  of  leavened  bread  made  from 
the  new  flour,  which  were  to  be  waved  in  like 
manner  with  the  Passover  sheaf  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22; 
Lev.  xxiii.  15,  17;  Num.  xxviii.  26). 

4.  The  feast  of  ingathering,  i.  e.  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  in  the  7th  month,  was  itself  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  fruits  of  the  harvest  (Ex.  xxiii.  16, 
xxxiv.  22;  Lev.  xxiii.  39). 

These  four  sorts  of  offerings  were  national.  Be- 
sides them,  the  two  following  were  of  an  individual 
kind,  but  the  last  was  made  by  custom  to  assume 
also  a  national  character. 

5.  A  cake  of  the  first  dough  that  was  baked, 
was  to  be  offered  as  a  heave-offering  (Num.  xv. 
19,  21). 

6.  The. first-fruits  of  the  land  were  to  be  brought 
in  a  basket  to  the  holy  place  of  God's  choice,  and 
there  presented  to  the  priest,  who  was  to  set  the 
basket  down  before  the  altar.  The  offerer  was 
then,  in  words  of  which  the  outline,  if  not  the 
whole  form  was  prescribed,  to  recite  the  story  of 
Jacob's  descent  into  Egypt,  and  the  deliverance 
therefrom  of  his  posterity ;  and  to  acknowledge  the 
blessings  with  which  God  had  visited  him  (Deut. 
xxvi.  2-11). 

The  offerings,  both  public  and  private,  resolve 
themselves  into  2  classes,  a.  produce  in  general, 
in  the  Mishna  D'T-l^B,  Bicurim,  first-fruits, 
primitivi  fructus,  upttroytvriiitm*,  raw  produce. 
6.  JTlWin,  Terumoth,  offerings,  primitiae,  ivap- 
Xal,  prepared  produce  (Gesen.  p.  1276;  Augus- 
tine, Quaest.  in  Hept.  iv.  32,  vol.  iii.  p.  732; 
Spencer,  de  Leg.  Hebr.  iii.  9,  p.  713 ;  Reland, 
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Antiq.  ill.  7 ;  Philo,  de  Pr.  Sacerd.  i.  (u.  233, 
Mang.)  de  Saorific.  Abel,  et  Cam,  21  (i.  177,  M.)  V 
a.  Of  the  public  offerings  of  first-fruits,  the  Law 
defined  no  place  from  which  the  Passover  sheaf 
should  be  chosen,  but  the  Jewish  custom,  so  far  as 
it  is  represented  by  the  Mishna,  prescribed  that 
the  wave-sheaf  or  sheaves  should  be  taken  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  ( Terumoth,  x.  2).  De- 
puties from  the  Sanhedrim  went  out  on  the  eve  of 
the  festival,  and  tied  the  growing  stalks  in  bunches. 
In  the  evening  of  the  festival  day  the  sheaf  was  cut 
with  all  possible  publicity,  and  carried  to  the 
Temple.  It  was  there  threshed,  and  an  omcr  of 
grain  after  being  winnowed,  was  bruised  and  roasted : 
after  it  had  been  mixed  with  oil  and  frankincense 
laid  upon  it,  the  priest  waved  the  offering  in  all 
directions.  A  handful  was  thrown  on  the  altar- 
fire,  and  the  rest  belonged  to  the  priests,  to  be 
eaten  by  those  who  were  free  from  ceremonial  de- 
filement. After  this  the  harvest  might  be  carried 
on.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  all  this 
was  discontinued,  on  the  principle,  as  it  seems, 
that  the  House  of  God  was  exclusively  the  place  for 
oblation  (Lev.  ii.  14,  x.  14,  xxiii.  13;  Num.  xviii. 
11 ;  Mishn.  Tenon,  v.  6,  x.  4,  5 ;  Schehalim,  viii. 
8 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  10,  §5;  Philo,  de  proem,  sac. 
i.  (ii.  233,  Mang.) ;  Reland,  Antiq.  iii.  7,  3,  iv. 
3,8). 

The  offering  made  at  the  feast  of  the  Pentecost, 
was  a  thanksgiving  for  the  conclusion  of  wheat 
harvest.  It  consisted  of  2  loaves  (according  to  Jo- 
sephus one  loaf)  of  new  flour  baked  with  leaven, 
which  were  waved  by  the  priest  as  at  the  Passover. 
The  size  of  the  loaves  is  fixed  by  the  Mishna  at 
7  palms  long  and  4  wide,  with  horns  of  4  fingers 
length.  No  private  offerings  of  first-fruits  were 
allowed  before  this  public  oblation  of  the  2  loaves 
(Lev.  xxiii.  15,  20 ;  Mishn.  Terum.  x.  6,  xi.  4 ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  iii.  10,  §6;  Reland,  Antiq.  iv.  4,  5). 
The  private  oblations  of  first-fruits  may  be  classed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  public.  The  directions 
of  the  Law  respecting  them  have  been  stated  gene- 
rally above.  To  these  the  Jews  added  or  deduced 
the  following.  Seven  sorts  of  produce  were  consi- 
dered liable  to  oblation,  viz.  wheat,  bailey,  grapes, 
figs,  pomegranates,  olives,  and  dates  (Gesen.  p. 
219;  Deut.  viii.  8;  Mishn.  Bicurim  i.  3;  Has- 
selquist,  Travels,  p.  417),  but  the  law  appears  to 
have  contemplated  produce  of  all  sorts,  and  to  have 
been  so  understood  by  Nehemiah  (Deut.  xxvi.  2 ; 
Neh.  x.  35,  37).  The  portions  intended  to  be 
offered  were  decided  by  inspection,  and  the  selected 
fruits  were  fastened  to  the  stem  by  a  band  of 
rushes  {Bic.  iii.  1).  A  proprietor  might,  if  he 
thought  fit,  devote  the  whole  of  his  produce  as 
first-fruits  {ibid.  ii.  4).  But  though  the  Law  laid 
down  no  rule  as  to  quantity,  the  minimum  fixed  by 
custom  was  J,  (Reland,  Antiq.  iii.  8,  4).  No  offer- 
ings were  to  be  made  before  Pentecost,  nor  after  the 
feast  of  the  Dedication,  on  the  25th  oi'Cisleu  (Ex. 
xxiii.  16  ;  Lev.  xxiii.  16, 17 ;  Bic.  i.  3,  6).  The 
practice  was  for  companies  of  24  persons  to  assemble 
in  the  evening  at  a  central  station,  and  pass  the 
night  in  the  open  air.  In  the  morning  they  were 
summoned  by  the  leader  of  the  feast  with  the  words, 
"  Let  us  arise  and  go  up  to  Mount  Zion,  the  House 
of  the  Lord  our  God."  On  the  road  to  Jerusalem 
they  recited  portions  of  Psalms  exxii.  and  cl.  Each 
party  was  preceded  by  a  piper,  a  sacrificial  bullock 
having  the  tips  of  his  horns  gilt  and  crowned  with 
olive.  At  their  approach  to  the  city  they  were 
met  by  priests  appointed  tc  inspect  the  offerings. 
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and  were  welcomed  by  companies  of  citizens  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  the  pilgrims.  On 
ascending  the  Temple  mount  each  person  took  his 
basket,  containing  the  first-fruits  and  an  offering 
of  turtle  doves,  on  his  shoulders,  and  proceeded  to 
the  court  of  the  Temple,  where  they  were  met 
by  Levites  singing  Ps.  xxx.  2.  The  doves  were 
sacrificed  as  a  burnt-offering,  and  the  first-fruits 
presented  to  the  priests  with  the  words  appointed 
in  Deut.  xxvi.  The  baskets  of  the  rich  were  of 
gold  or  silver ;  those  of  the  poor  of  peeled  willow. 
The  baskets  of  the  Utter  kind  were,  as  well  as  the 
offerings  they  contained,  presented  to  the  priests, 
who  waved  the  offerings  at  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the 
altar :  the  more  valuable  baskets  were  returned  to 
the  owners  (Bic.  iii.  6,  8).  After  passing  the  night 
at  Jerusalem,  the  pilgrims  returned  on  the  follow- 
ing day  to  their  homes  (Deut.  xvi.  7 ;  Tenon. 
it  4).  It  is  mentioned  that  King  Agrippa  bore  his 
part  in  this  highly  picturesque  national  ceremony 
by  carrying  his  basket  like  the  rest,  to  the  Temple 
{Bic.  iii.  4).  Among  other  bye-laws  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 1.  He  who  ate  bis  first-fruits  elsewhere 
than  in  Jerusalem  and  without  the  proper  form 
was  liable  to  punishment  (Maccoth,  iii.  3,  vol.  iv. 
'284,  Surenh.).  2.  Women,  slaves,  deaf  and  dumb 
persons,  and  some  others  were  exempt  from  the 
verbal  oblation  before  the  priest,  which  was  not 
generally  used  after  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Bic. 
i.  5,  6). 

b.  The  first-fruits  prepared  for  use  were  not 
required  to  be  taken  to  Jerusalem.  They  consisted 
of  wine,  wodl ,  bread,  oil,  date-honey,  onions,  cucum- 
bers {Tenon,  ii.  5,  6;  Num.  xv.  19,21;  Deut. 
xviii.  4).  They  were  to  be  made,  according  to  some, 
only  by  dwellers  in  Palestine ;  but  according  to 
others,  by  those  also  who  dwelt  in  Moab,  in  Am- 
monitis,  and  in  Egypt  (Tenon,  i.  1).  They  were 
not  to  be  taken  from  the  portion  intended  for  tithes, 
nor  from  the  corners  left  for  the  poor  {ibid.  i.  5, 
iii.  7).  The  proportion  to  be  given  is  thus  estimated 
in  that  treatise :  a  liberal  measure,  ^,  or,  according 
to  the  school  of  Shammai,  j, ;  a  moderate  portion, 
^ ;  a  scanty  portion,  JJ,.  (See  Ez.  xlv.  13.)  The 
measuring-basket  was  to  be  thrice  estimated  during 
the  season  («6.  iv.  3).  He  who  ate  or  drank  his  offer- 
ing by  mistake  was  bound  to  add  {,  and  present  it  to 
the  priest  (Lev.  v.  16,  xxii.  14),  who  was  forbidden 
to  remit  the  penalty  (Terum.  vi.  1,  5).  The  offer- 
ings were  the  perquisite  of  the  priests,  not  only  at 
Jerusalem,  but  in  the  provinces,  and  were  to  be 
eaten  or  used  only  by  those  who  were  clean  from 
ceremonial  defilement  (Num.  xviii.  11;  Deut. 
xviii.  4). 

The  corruption  of  the  nation  after  the  time  of 
Solomon  gave  rise  to  neglect  in  these  as  well  as  in 
other  ordinances  of  the  Law,  and  restoration  of  them 
was  among  the  reforms  brought  about  by  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  nxi.  5, 11).  Nehemiah  also,  at  the  Return 
from  Captivity,  took  pains  to  reorganize  the  offer- 
ings of  first-fruits  of  both  kinds,  and  to  appoint 
places  to  receive  them  (Neh.  x.  35,  37,  xii.  44). 
Perversion  or  alienation  of  them  is  reprobated,  as 
care  in  observing  is  eulogized  by  the  prophets,  and 
specially  mentioned  in  the  sketch  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Temple  and  Temple-service  made  by  Ezekiel 
(Ez.  xx.  40,  xliv.  30,  xlviii.  14;  Mai.  iii.  8). 

An  offering  of  first-fruits  is  mentioned  as  an 
acceptable  one  to  the  prophet  Elisha  (2  K.  iv.  42). 

Besides  the  offerings  of  first-fruits  mentioned 
above,  the  Law  directed  that  the  fruit  of  all  trees 
fresh  planted  should  be  regarded  as  urtcircumcised, 


or  profane,  and  not  to  be  tasted  by  the  owner  far 
three  years.  The  whole  produce  of  the  fourth  year 
was  devoted  to  God  ;  and  did  not  become  free  to 
the  owner  till  the  fifth  year  (Lev.  xii.  23-25). 
The  trees  found  growing  by  the  Jews  at  the  coo- 
quest  were  treated  as  exempt  from  this  rule. 
(Mishn.  Orlah,  i.  2.) 

Offerings  of  first-fruits  were  sent  to  Jerusalem 
by  Jews  living  in  foreign  countries  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xvi.  6,  §7). 

Offerings  of  first-fruits  were  also  customary  in 
heathen  systems  of  worship.  (See,  for  instances 
and  authorities,  Patrick,  On  Deut.  xxvi. ;  and  a 
copious  list  in  Spencer,  de  Leg.  Jfebr.  iii.  9,  dt  Pri- 
mitiarum  Origins;  also  Leslie,  On  Tithes,  Works, 
vol.  ii. ;  Winer,  s.  t>.  ErsUmge.)        [H.  W.  P.] 

FISH ;  FISHING.  The  Hebrews  recognized 
fish  as  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, and,  as  such,  give  them  a  place  in  the  account 
of  the  creation  (Gen.  i.  21,  28),  as  well  as  in  other 
passages  where  an  exhaustive  description  of  living 
creatures  is  intended  (Gen.  ix.  2 ;  Ex.  xx.  4 ;  Deut. 
iv.  18;  1  K.  iv.  S3).  They  do  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  acquired  any  intimate  knowledge  of 
this  branch  of  natural  history.  Although  they  were 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  names  given  by  the 
Egyptians  to  the  different  species  (for  Josepb.ua,  B.  J. 
iii.  10,  §8,  compares  one  found  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
to  the  ooracima),  they  did  not  adopt  a  similar 
method  of  distinguishing  them  ;  nor  was  any  cbna- 
fication  attempted  beyond  the  broad  divisions  ef 
clean  and  unclean,  great  and  small.  The  former 
was  established  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xi.  9, 10). 
which  pronounced  unclean  such  fish  as  were  devoid 
of  fins  and  scales :  these  were  and  are  regarded  as  un- 
wholesome food  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt. 
iii.  58,  59),  so  much  so  tliat  one  of  the  laws  of  El- 
Hakim  prohibited  the  sale,  or  even  the  capture  of 
them  (Lane,  Modern  Egyptians,  i.  132).  Tina 
distinction  is  probably  referred  to  in  the  terms 
aarpi  (esui  nan  idonea,  Schleusner's  Lex.  s.  v. ; 
Trench,  On  Parables,  p.  137)  and  iraAn  (Matt, 
xiii.  48).  Of  the  various  species  found  in  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  (as  enumerated  by  Raumer,  PalSstma, 
p.  93),  the  silurus  would  be  classed  among  the 
former,  while  the  sparus  Galilaeus,  a  species  of 
bream,  and  the  mugil,  chub,  would  be  deemed 
"  clean  "  or  "  good."  The  second  division  is  marked 
in  Gen.  i.  21  (as  compared  with  verse  28),  where 
the  great  marine  animals  (D'Vlin  D'J'JR  ;  ictr* 
licyi\a),  generically  described  as  vhatrs  in  the 
A.  V.  (Gen.  /.  c;  Job  vii.  12)  [Whale],  but  in- 
cluding also  other  animals,  such  as  the.  crocodile 
f  Leviathan!  and  perhaps  some  kinds  of  serpents, 
are  distinguished  from  "every  living  creators 
that  creepeth"  (riV&\n ;  A.  V.  " moveth  "),  a 

description  applying  to  fish,  along  with  other  rep- 
tiles, as  having  no  legs.  To  the  former  class  we 
mav  assign  the  large  fish  referred  to  in  Jon.  ii.  1 
(7TIJ  « ;  K+ros  iiiya,  Matt.  xii.  40)  which  Winer, 
(art.  Ftschc),  after  Bochart,  identifies  with  a  species 
of  shark  (cants  carcAarKij) ;  and  also  that  referred 
to  in  Tob.  vi.  2  ff.,  identified  by  Bochart  ( Hum. 
iii.  p.  697  ff.)  with  the  silurus  giants,  but  by  Kitto 
(art.  Fish)  with  a  species  of  crocodile  (the  tessar) 
found  in  the  Indus.  The  Hebrews  were  struck 
with  the  remarkable  fecundity  of  fish,  and  have 
expressed  this  in  the  term  31,  the  root  of  which 
signifies  increase  (corop.  Gen.  xlviii.  16),  and  in 
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the  secondary  sense  of  J*T6?,  lit.  to  creep,  thence  to 
multiply  (Gen.  i.  20,  viii.'  17,  ix.  7 ;  Ex.  i.  7),  as 
well  as  in  the  allusions  in  Ex.  xlvii.  10.  Doubtless 
they  became  familiar  with  this  fact  in  Egypt,  where 
the  abundance  of  fish  in  the  Nile,  and  the  lakes  and 
canals  (Strab.  zvii.  p.  823 ;  Diod.  i.  36,  43,  52 ; 
Her.  ii.  93,  149),  rendered  it  one  of  the  staple  com- 
modities of  food  (Num.  xi.  5 ;  comp.  Wilkinson,  iii. 
62).  The  destruction  of  the  fish  was  on  this  ac- 
count a  most  serious  visitation  to  the  Egyptians 
(Ex.  vii.  21 ;  Is.  xix.  8).  Occasionally  it  is  the 
result  of  natural  causes :  thus  St.  John  (  Travels  in 
Valley  of  the  Nile,  ii.  246)  describes  a  vast  de- 
struction of  fish  from  cold,  and  Wellsted  (  Travels 
in  Arabia,  i.  310)  states  that  in  Oman  the  fish  are 
visited  with  an  epidemic  about  every  five  years, 
which  destroys  immense  quantities  of  them.  It  was 
perhaps  as  an  image  of  fecundity  that  the  fish  was 
selected  as  an  object  of  idolatry :  the  worship  of  it 
was  widely  spread,  from  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  iii.  58) 
to  Assyria  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  467),  and  even 
India  (Bear,  Mytliologie,  ii.  58).  Among  the  Phi- 
listines, Dagon  (  =  little  fish)  was  represented  by  a 
figure,  half  man  and  half  fish  (1  Sain.  v.  4).  On 
this  account  the'  worship  of  fish  is  expressly  pro- 
hibited (Deut.  iv.  18).  In  Palestine,  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  was  and  still  is  remarkably  well  stored  with 
fish,  and  the  value  attached  to  the  fishery  by  the 
Jews  is  shown  by  the  traditional  belief  that  one  of 
the  ten  laws  of  Joshua  enacted  that  it  should  be 
open  to  all  comers  (Lightfoot's  Talmudical  Exer- 
citatimi  on  Matt.  iv.  18).  No  doubt  the  inhabit- 
ants of  northern  Judaea  drew  large  supplies  thence 
tor  their  subsistence  in  the  earlier  as  well  as  the 
later  periods  of  the  Bible  history.  Jerusalem  de- 
rived its  supply  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean 
(comp.  Ez.  xlvii.  10),  at  one  time  through  Phoe- 
nician traders  (Neh.  xiii.  16),  who  must  have  pre- 
viously sailed  it  (in  which  form  it  is  termed  ITvtS 
in  the  Talmud ;  Lightfoot  on  Matt.  xiv.  17) :  the 
existence  of  a  regular  fish-market  is  implied  in  the 
notice  of  the  fish-gate,  which  was  probably  con- 
tiguous to  it  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  14;  Neh.  iii.  3,  xii.  39 ; 
Zeph.  i.  10).  In  addition  to  these  sources,  the 
reservoirs  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns 
may  have  been  stocked  with  fish  (2  Sam.  ii.  13, 
iv.  12 ;  Is.  vii.  3,  xxii.  9, 11 ;  Cant.  vii.  4,  where, 
however,  "  fish "  is  interpolated  in  the  A.  V.). 
With  regard  to  fish  as  an  article  of  food,  see  Food. 

Numerous  allusions  to  the  art  of  fishing  occur 
in  the  Bible:  in  the  O.  T.  these  allusions  are  of  a 
metaphorical  character,  descriptive  either  of  the 
conversion  (Jer.  xvi.  16 ;  Ex.  xlvii.  10),  or  of  the 
destruction  (Ez.  xxix.  3  If.;  Eccl.  ix.  12;  Am.  iv. 
2;  Hab.  i.  14)  of  the  enemies  of  God.  In  the 
N.  T.  the  allusions  are  of  a  historical  character  for 
the  most  part,  though  the  metaphorical  application 
is  still  maintained  in  Matt.  xiii.  47  ff.  The  most 
usual  method  of  catching  fish  was  by  the  use  of  the 
net,  either  the  catting  net  (DTTI,  Hab.  i.  15;  Ez. 
zzvi.  5, 14,  xlvii.  10;  Uktvov, ^Matt.  iv.  20,  21 ; 
Mark  i.  18,  19 ;  Luke  v.  2  ff. ;  John  xzi.  6  ff. ; 
ItfuplpXTitrrpw,  Matt  iv.  18 ;  Mark  i.  1 6),  probably 
resembling  the  one  used  in  Egypt,  as  shown  in 
Wilkinson  (iii.  55),  or  the  draw  or  drag  net 
(ITTbSD,  Is.  xi.t.  8  :  Hab.  i.  15;  aarrhrq.  Matt, 
xiii.  47),  which  was  larger  and  required  the  use  of  a 
boat :  the  latter  was  probably  most  used  on  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  as  the  number  of  boats  kept  on  it  was  very 
considerable  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  10,  §9).    On  other 
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waters  a  method,  analogous  to  the  use  of  the  web- 
in  our  country,  was  pursued :  a  fence  of  canes  or 
reeds  was  made,  within  wliich  the  fish  were  caught: 
this  was  forbidden  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  in  oonse- 
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quence'of  the  damage  done  to  the  boats  by  the 
stakes  (Lightfoot  on  Matt.  iv.  18).  Angling  was  a 
favourite  pursuit  of  the  wealthy  in  Egypt,  as  Well 
as  followed  by  the  poor  who  could  not  afford  a  net 
(Wilkinson,  iii.  53  ff.) :  the  requisites  were  a  hook 
(nan.  Is.  xix.  8 ;  Hab.  t.  15;  Job  xli.  1 ;  fl3V  and 
"I'D,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  thorn, 
Am.  iv.  2;  tyitiarpov,  Matt.  xvii.  27),  and  a  line 
(Vlin,  Job  xli.  1)  made  perhaps  of  reeds:  the  rod 

was  occasionally  dispensed  with  (Wilkinson,  iii.  53), 
and  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible:  ground-bait 
alone  was  used,  fly-fishing  being  unknown.  A.  still 
more  scientific  method  was  with  the  trident  (HSt^ 
A.  V.."  barbed  iron")  or  the  spear  (Sx^X),  as  prac- 
tised in  Egypt  in  taking  the  crocodile  (Job  xli.  7) 
or  the  hippopotamus  (Wilkinson,  iii.  72).  A  similar 
custom  of  spearing  fish  still  exists  in  Arabia  (Well- 
sted, ii.  347).  The  reference  in  Job  xli.  2  is  not  to 
the  use  of  the  hook  in  fishing,  but  to  the  custom 
of  keeping  fish  alive  in  the  water,  when  not  required 
for  immediate  use,  by  piercing  the  gills  with  a  ring 
(nin  ;  A.  V.  "  thorn  ")  attached  to  a  stake  by  a 
rope  of  reeds  (JDJK ;  A.  V.  "  hook  ").   The  night 

was  esteemed  the  best  time  for  fishing  with  the  net 
(Luke  v.  5 ;  Plin.  ix.  23).    ,  [W.  L.  B.] 

FITCHES.  This  word  occurs  three  times  in 
Is.  xxviii.  25,  27  as  the  representative  of  the  Heb. 
word  nVj?,  which  the  LXX.  render  by  /teXdVOioy, 
and  the  Vulg.  by  gith  (perhaps  from  the  Heb.  U 
coriander,  see  Plant.  Rud.  5, 3,  39).  It  is  the  black 
poppy,  in  Latin  nigella ;  in  Germ.  Scbwarz-kiimmel, 
and  has  a  seed  like  cummin,  mpch  used  in  sauces 
(Plin.  19,  §8 ;  Diosc.  3.  93).  Isaiah  tells  us  that 
fitches  woe  not  threshed  with  a  threshing  instru- 
ment, but  beaten  out  with  a  staff. 

In  Ez.  iv.  9  "  fitches  "  are  mentioned  among  the 
materials  of  the  bread  the  prophet  was  bidden  to 
make,  but  there  it  represents  the  Heb.  word  flDDS. 
This  word  is  incorrectly  translated  in  A.  V.  "  rie, 
in  Ex.  ix.  32,  and  Is.  xxviii.  25;  but  in  the  latter 
place,  as  in  Ez.  iv.  9,  we  have  the  marginal  reading 
"  spelt,"  which  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word. 
The  root  of  J1DD3  is  DD3,  to  shear,  and  the  species 
of  corn,' to  which  it  gives  a  name,  is  the  Tritieum 
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Spelta  of  Linnaeus — iu  Greet  (4a;  iu  Latin  far, 
and  odor.  "  Spelt  has  a  four-leaved  blunted  calix, 
■mall  blossoms,  with  little  awns,  and  a  smooth, 
slender  ear  (as  it  were  shorn),  the  grains  of  which 
sit  so  firmly  in  the  husks  that  they  must  be  freed 
from  them  by  peculiar  devices ;  it  grows  about  as 
high  as  barley,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
southern  countries  of  Europe,  in  Egypt,  Arabia, 
and  Palestine,  in  more  than  one  species.  The  LXX. 
translate  it  by  Skvpa,  in  Pliny  arinca,  which 
corresponds  with  the  French  riguet;  and  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  36)  observes  that  it  was  used  by  the 
Egyptians  for  baking  bread."  See  Kalisch  on  Ex. 
ix.  32.  [W.  D.] 

FLAG.  In  Job  viii.  11  it  is  asked,  "Can  the 
flag  grow  without  water?"  the  word  rendered 
"  flag"  being  the  Heb.  OTtf,  AchA.  This  is  an  Egyp- 
tian word,  as  Gesenius  has  proved  {Ties.  p.  67), 
and  signifies  marsh  vc</etation  of  every  kind,  or,  as 
Jerome  on  Is.  xix.  7  says,  "quicquid  in  palude 
virens  nascitur."  In  Gen.  xli.  2,  the  LXX.  render 
the  word  by  4x«  (A.  V.  "  meadow.")  Theodotion 
in  Job  viii.  11  has  &x't  and  &x'  occurs  in  the 
I.XX.  (Is.  xix.  7)  also  as  the  representative  of 
rinS)  (A.  V.  "paper  reeds")  which  word  is  ex- 
plained by  Gesenius,  naked  places  without  trees — 
the  grassy  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
In  Ex.  ii.  3,  5,  and  Is.  xix.  6  the  Heb.  tflO  (Siph; 
the  word  from  which  the  Red  Sea  derives  its  Scrip- 
ture name  of  Tam-Siph,  the  "weedy  sea")  is 
rendered  flag.  The  reference  iu  both  cases  is  to  a 
water-plant  growing  in  Egypt  at  the  river-side. 
This  plant  was  probably  the  Alga  NUotica,  called 
by  the  Egyptians  Sari.  Pliny  (xiii.  23)  describes 
it.  '(See  Kalisch  ou  Ex.  /.  c.)  [W.  D.] 

FLAGON,  a  word  employed  in  the  A.  V.  to 
render  two  distinct  Hebrew  terms:  1.  Ashtshah, 
nWtjt  (2  Sam.  vi.  19 ;  1  Chr.  xvi.  3 ;  Cant.  ii.  5; 
Hos.  iii.'  1).  The  real  meaning  of  this  word,  ac- 
cording to  the  conclusions  of  Gesenius  (Thes.  166), 
is  a  cake  of  pressed  raisins.  He  derives  it  from  a 
root  signifying  to  compress,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  renderings  of  the  LXX.  (\iyavov,  anoplrn, 
wip/tara)  and  of  the  Vulgate,  and  also  by  the 
indications  of  the  Targum  Pseudojon.  and  the  Mishna 
(Ncdarim,  6,  §10).  In  the  passage  iu  Hosea  there 
is  probably  a  reference  to  a  practice  of  offering 
such  cakes  before  the  false  deities.  The  rendering 
of  the  A.  V.  is  perhaps  to  be  traced  to  Luther,  who 
in  the  first  two  of  the  above  passages  has  «i'n  SSssel 
Went,  and  in  the  last  Kanne  Wein ;  but  primarily 
to  the  interpretations  of  modern  Jews  (<r.  g.  Ge- 
mara,  Baba  Bathra,  and  Targum  on  Chronicles), 
grounded  on  a  false  etymology  (see  Michael  is, 
quoted  by  Gesenius,  and  the  observations  of  the 
latter,  as  above).  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the 
two  first  passages  the  words  "  of  wine "  are  inter- 
polated, and  that  in  the  last  "  of  wine  "  should  be 
"  of  grapes." 

2.  NeM,  ?3J  (Is.  ixii.  24  only).  Nebel  is 
c-mmonly  used  for  a  bottle  or  vessel,  originally 
probably  a  skin,  but  in  later  times  a  piece  of 
pottery  (Is.  xxx.  14).  But  it  also  frequently  occurs 
with  the  force  of  a  musical  instrument  (A.  V.  gene- 
rally "  psaltery,"  but  sometimes  "  viol "),  a  mean- 
ing which  is  adopted  by  the  Targum,  and  the 
Arabic  and  Vulgate  versions,  and  Luther,  and  given 
in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  The  text,  however, 
follows  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.,  and  with  this 


agrees  Gesenius's  rendering, "  Becken  vend  Flaschen, 
wn  allerhand  Art."  E^-J 

FLAX.  Two  Hebrew  words  are  used  for  this 
plant  in  0.  T.,  or  rather  the  same  word  slightly 
modified—  HfWB,  and  TWB'B.  About  the  former 
there  is  no  question.  It  occurs  only  in  three  places 
(Ex.  ix.  31 ;  Is.  xlii.  3,  xliii.  17).  As  regards  the 
latter,  there  is  probably  only  one  passage  where  it 
stands  for  the  plant  in  its  undressed  state  (Josh,  ii . 
6).  Eliminating  all  thtt  places  where  the  words 
are  used  for  the  article  manufactured  in  the  thread, 
the  piece,  or  the  made  up  garment  [Linen  •  Cot- 
ton], we  reduce  them  to  two:  Ex.  ix.  31,  certain, 
and  Josh.  ii.  6,  disputed. 

In  the  former  the  Sax  of  the  Egyptians  is  re- 
corded to  have  been  damaged  by  the  plague  of  hail. 
The  word  ^iOl  is  retained  by  Onkelos ;  but  is 

rendered  in  LXX.  mpiiartfrr,  and  in  Vulg.  fotlir 
culos  germmabat.  The  A.  V.  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  LXX.  (boiled  =  <rwteiuerl(op) ;  and  so 
Rosenm.  "  globulus  seu  nodus  iini  maturescentis  " 
(Scliol.  ad  he.).  Gesen.  makes  it  the  calix,  or  co- 
rolla ;  refers  to  the  Misbna,  where  it  is  used  for  the 
calix  of  the  hyssop,  and  describes  this  explanation  as 
one  of  long  standing  among  the  more  learned  Rabbins 
(Thes.  p.  261). 

For  the  flax  of  ancient  Egypt,  see  Herodot.  ii. 
37,  105 ;  Cels.  ii.  p.  285  if.;  Heeren,  Idem,  ii.  2, 
p.  368  If.  For  that  of  modern  Egypt,  see  Hsssei- 
quist,  Journey,  p.  500;  Olivier,  Voyage,  iii.  p. 
297 ;  Girard's  Observations  mDescript.  de  TEgypte, 
T.  xvii.  (itat  moderns),  p.  98;  Paul  Lucas, 
Voyages,  P.  ii.  p.  47. 

From  Ritter's  Erdkunde,  ii.  p.  916  (corop.  his 
Vorhalle,  &c.,  45-48),  it  seems  probable  that  the 
cultivation  of  flax  for  the  purpose  of  the  manu- 
facture of  linen  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
Egypt ;  but  that  originating  in  India  it  spread  over 
the  whole  continent  of  Asia  at  a  very  early  period 
of  antiquity.  That  it  was  grown  in  Palestine  eves 
before  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Israelites 
appears  from  Josh.  ii.  6,  the  second  of  the  two  pas- 
sages mentioned  above.  There  is,  however,  some 
difference  of  opinion  about  the  meaning  of  the 
words  yjffl  WS ;  KivoKaX&firi ;  Vulg.  stipvlae 
lint ;  and  so  A.  V.  "  stalks  of  flax Joseph,  speaks 
of  \lvov  ayxaKltas,  armfuls,  or  bundles  of  flax; 
but  Arab.  Vers.  "  stalks  of  cotton."  Gesenius,  how- 
ever, and  Kosenmuller  are  in  favour  of  the  render- 
ing "  stalks  of  flax."  If  this  be  correct,  the  place 
involves  an  allusion  to  the  custom  of  drying  the 
flax-stalks  by  exposing  them  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun  upon  the  flat  roofs  of  houses ;  and  so  expressly 
in  Joseph.  (Ant.  v.  i.  §2),  \lrov  yap  iyKdKUas 
M  roy  tiyovs  fy»x«.  In  later  times  this  drying 
was  done  in  ovens  (Rosenm.  Alterthumsk.').  There 
is  a  decided  reference  to  the  raw  material  in  the 
LXX.  rendering  of  Lev.  xiii.  47,  hwr/y  arm  ulr?. 
and  Judg.  xv.  14,  vrvrwlov,  comp.  Is.  i.  31. 

The  various  processes  employed  iu  preparing  the 
flax  for  manufacture  into  cloth  are  indicated — 
1.  The  drying  process  (see  above).  2.  The  peel- 
ing of  the  stalks,  and  separation  of  the  fibres  (the 
name  being  derivable  either,  as  Parkh.  from  t3tTB, 
to  strip,  peel,  or  as  Gesen.  from  ETCS,  to  separate 
into  parts)  ;  3.  The  hackling  (Is.  xix.  9 :  LXX. 
\lvov  to  axierrbv;  vid.  Gesen.  Lex.  s.  c.  P'TC 
and  for  the  combs  used  in  the  process,  comp.  Wil- 
kinson, Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  p.  140).    The  rlax,  how- 
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ever,  wo*  not  always  dressed  before  wearing  (see 
Keel  us.  xl.  4,  where  wpo'Auw  is  mentioned  as  a 
species  of  clothing  worn  by  the  poor.)  That  the 
use  of  the  coarser  fibres  was  known  to  the  Heb. 
may  be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  tow  (JV^O), 
in  Judg.  xvi.  9;  Is.  i.  31.  That  flax  was  an- 
ciently oue  of  the  most  important  crops  in  Pales- 
tine appears  from  Hos.  ii.  5,  9 ;  that  it  continued 
to  be  grown,  and  manufactured  into  linen  in 
N.  Palestine  down  to  the  Middle  Ages  we  hare  the 
testimony  of  numerous  Talmudists  and  Kabbins. 
At  present  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so  much  cul- 
tivated there  as  the  cotton  plant.  [Cotton; 
Uses.]  [T.  E.  B.] 

FLEA,  an  insect  twice  only  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  viz.  in  1  Sam.  xxiv.  14,  xxvi.  20.  In 
both  cases  David  in  speaking  to  Saul  applies  it  to 
himself  as  a  term  of  humility.  The  Heb.  word  is 
t?jns,  which  the  LXX.  render  by  tfiiWos,  and 
the  Vulg.  by  paiex.  Fleas  are  abundant  in  the 
East,  and  afford  the  subject  of  many  proverbial 
expressions.  '  [W.  D.] 

FLESH.  [Food.] 

FLINT.  The  Heb.  quadriliteral  t*0^n  is  ren- 
dered flint  in  Deut.  viii.  15,  xxxii.  13 ;  Ps*.  cxiv.  8 ; 
and  Is.  1.  7.  In  Job  xxviii.  9  the  same  word  is 
rendered  rock  in  the  text,  and  flint  in  the  margin. 
In  the  three  first  passages  the  reference  is  to  God's 
bringing  water  and  oil  out  of  the  naturally  barren 
rocks  of  the  Wilderness  for  the  sake  of  His  people. 
In  Isaiah  the  word  is  used  metaphorically  to  sig- 
nify the  firmness  of  the  prophet  in  resistance  to 
his  persecutors.  In  Ez.  iii.  9  the  English  word 
"flint"  occurs  in  the  same  sense,  but  there  it 
represents  the  Heb.  Txor.  So  also  in  Is.  v.  28  we 
have  like  flint,  in  reference  to  the  hoofs  of  horses. 
In  1  Mace.  x.  73  (co^Aof  is  translated  flint,  and  in 
Wisd.  xi.  4  the  expression  Ik  wirpas  iucporifiov  is 
adopted  from  Deut.  viii.  15  (LXX.).       [W.  D-] 

FLOOD.  [Noah.] 

FLOOK.  [Pavement.] 

FLOUB.  [Bread.] 

FLUTE  (Kn<pVX?0),  a  musical  instrument, 
mentioned  amongst  others  (Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10,  15) 
as  used  at  the  worship  of  the  golden  image  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  set  up.  It  is  derived  from 
pTB*,  to  hiss;  Sept.  olpiyl,  a  pipe.  According  to 
the  author  of  Shilte-Baggiborim,  this  instrument 
was  sometimes  made  of  a  great  number  of  pipes — 
a  statement  which,  if  correct,  would  make  its  name 
the  Chaldee  for  the  musical  instrument  called  in 
Hebrew  3J1JJ,  and  erroneously  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  "  Organ."  [D.  W.  M.] 

FLUX,  BLOODY  {tvctvrtpla,  Acts  xxviii. 
8),  the  same  as  our  dysentery,  which  in  the  East  is, 
though  sometimes  sporadic,  generally  epidemic  and 
infectious,  and  then  assumes  its  worst  form.  It  is 
always  attended  with  fever.  [Fever.]  A  sharp 
gnawing  and  burning  sensation  seizes  the  bowels, 
which  give  off  in  purging  much  slimy  matter  and 
purulent  discharge.  When  blood  flows  it  is  said  to 
be  less  dangerous  than  without  it  (Schmidt,  Bibl. 
Medic,  c  xiv.  p.  503-507).  King  Jehoram's 
disease  was  probably  a  chronic  dysentery,  and  the 
"  bowels  falling  out "  the  prolapsus  ani,  known 
sometimes  to  ensue  (2  Chr.  xxi  15,19).    [H.  H.] 


FLY.  1.  In  Ex.  viii.  20-32  we  have  a  de- 
scription of  the  plague  of  "  flies."  The  animals 
so  denominated  are  called  in  Heb.  3"1JJ;  and  the 
same  term  occurs  in  Ps.  In  viii.  45  and  cv.  31, 
where  this  visitation  is  alluded  to.  In  the  first 
of  these  passages  the  A.  V.  has  "swarms,"  in  the 
last  two  "  divers  sorts  of  flies."  The  LXX.  has 
in  each  KuvipvM,  the  "  dog-fly."  Perhaps  the 
better  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  would  be  beetles. 
[Beetle.] 

2.  The  word  313|,  rendered  fly  in  A.  V.  and 
fivla  by  the  LXX.,  occurs  twice  in  the  O.  T.  In 
Is.  vii.  18,  some  noxious  insect,  like  that  which  con- 
stituted the  plague  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians, 
is  meant ;  but  the  etymology  of  the  word  affords 
no  clue  as  to  the  insect  specially  referred  to.  In 
Ecrl.  x.  1  the  effect  of  any  decaying  animal  matter, 
however  small,  in  producing  corruption  in  substances 
with  which  it  may  be  in  contact,  is  illustrated  by 
the  saying,  "  Dead  flies  cause  the  ointment  of  the 
apothecary  to  send  furth  a  stinking  savour."  (Comp. 
Wisd.  xvi.  9,  xix.  10.)  [W.  D.j 

FOOD.  The  diet  of  eastern  nations  has  been 
in  all  ages  light  and  simple.  As  compared  with 
our  own  habits,  the  chief  points  of  contrast  are 
the  small  amount  of  animal  food  consumed,  the 
variety  of  articles  nsed  as  accompaniments  to 
bread,  the  substitution  of  milk  in  various  forms 
for  our  liquors,  and  the  combination  of  what  we 
should  deem  heterogeneous  elements  in  the  same 
dish,  or  the  same  meal.  The  chief  point  of  agree- 
ment is  the  large  consumption  of  bread,  the  im- 
portance of  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hebrew  is 
testified  by  the  use  of  the  term  lechem  (originally 
food  of  any  kind)  specifically  for  bread,  as  well  as 
by  the  expression  "staff  of  bread"  (Lev.  xxvi.  26 ; 
Ps.  cv.  16;  Ez.  iv.  16,  xiv.  13).  Simpler  pre- 
parations of  corn  were,  however,  common  ;  some- 
times the  fresh  green  ears  were  eaten  in  a  natural 
state,*  the  husks  being  rubbed  off  by  the  hand 
(Lev.  xxiii.  14;  Deut.  xxiii.  25;  2  K.  iv.  42; 
Matt.  xii.  1 ;  Luke  vi.  1) ;  more  frequently, 
however,  the  grains,  after  being  carefully  picked, 
were  roasted  in  a  pan  over  a  fire  (Lev.  ii.  14), 
and  eaten  as  "  parched  com,"  in  which  form 
it  was  an  ordinary  article  of  diet,  particularly 
among  labourers,  or  others  who  had  not  the  means 
of  dressing  food  (Lev.  xxiii.  14;  Kuth  ii.  14: 
1  Sam.  xvii.  17,  xxr.  18;  2  Sam.  xvii.  28):  this 
practice  is  still  very  usual  in  the  East  (cf.  Lane,  i. 
251 ;  Robinson,  Researches,  ii.  350).  Sometimes 
the  grain  was  bruised  (like  the  Greek  polenta, 
Plin.  xriii.  14),  in  which  state  it  was  termed 
either  BHJ  (ipiierd,  LXX.;  A.  V.  "beaten" 
Lev.  ii.  14,  16),  or  D^B'T  (rrurirai,  Aquil. 
Symm. ;  A.  V.  "corn;"  2  Sam.  xvii.  19;  cf. 
Prov.  xxvii.  22),  and  tlieu  dried  in  the  sun ;  it  was 
eaten  either  mixed  with  oil  (Lev.  ii.  15),  or  made 
into  a  soft  cake  named  ilD'Tg  (A.  V.  "  dough ;" 
Num.  xv.  20;  Neh.  x.  37;  Ez.  xliv.  30).  The 
Hebrews  used  a  great  variety  of  articles  (John  xxi. 
5)  to  give  a  relish  to  bread.  Sometimes  salt  was  so 
used  (Job  vi.  6),  as  we  learn  from  the  passage  just 
quoted ;  sometimes  the  bread  was  dipped  into  the  sour 
wine  (A.  V.  "  vinegar  ")  which  the  labourers  drank 
(Ruth  ii.  14)  ;  or,  where  meat  was  eaten,  into  the 

•  This  custom  Is  still  practised  in  Palestine  (Ro- 
binson's Xttenrchet,  i.  493). 
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pavy,  which  was  either  served  up  separately  for 
the  purpose,  as  by  Gideon  (Judg.  vi.  19),  or  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  meat  dish,  as  done  by  the 
Arabs  (Burckhardt,  Notes,  i.  63),  whose  practice  of 
dipping  bread  in  the  broth,  or  melted  fat  of  the  ' 
animal,  strongly  illustrates  the  reference  to  the  J 
sop  in  John  xiii.  20  ff.    The  modern  Egyptians  i 
season  their  bread  with  a  sauce  b  composed  of  various  j 
stimulants,  such  as  salt,  mint,  sesame,  aud  chick- 
peas (Lane,  i.  180).  The  Syrians,  on  the  other  hand, 
use  a  mixture  of  savory  and  salt  for  the  same 
purpose  (Russell,  i.  93).    Where  the  above  men- 
tioned accessories  were  wanting,  fruit,  vegetables, 
fish,  or  honey,  were  used.    In  short  it  may  be  said 
that  all  tie  articles  of  food,  which  we  are  about  to 
mention,  were  mainly  viewed  as  subordinates  to  the 
staple  commodity  of  bread.    The  various  kinds 
of  bread  and  cakes  are  described  under  the  heed  of 
Bread. 

Milk  and  its  preparations  hold  a  conspicuous 
place  in  Eastern  diet,  as  affording  substantial  nourish- 
ment ;  sometimes  it  was  produced  in  a  fresh  state 
(3^n ;  Gen.  xviii.  8),  but  more  generally  in  the 
form  of  the  modern  leban,  i.  e.  sour  milk  (DltDn  j 
A.V.  "butter;"  Gen.  xviii.  8;  Judg.  v.  25;* 2 
Sam.  xvii.  29).  The  latter  is  universally  used  by 
the  Bedouins,  not  only  as  their  ordinary  beverage 
(Burckhardt,  Notes,  i.  240),  but  mixed  with  flour, 
meat,  and  even  salad  (Burckhardt,  i.  58,  63  ; 
Russell,  Aleppo,  1.  118).  It  is  constantly  offered 
to  travellers,  and  in  some  parts  of  Arabia  it  is 
deemed  scandalous  to  take  any  money  in  return 
for  it  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i.  120).  For  a 
certain  season  of  the  year,  leban  makes  up  a  great 

rrt  of  the  food  of  the  poor  in  Syria  (Russell, 
c).  Butter  (Prov.  xxx.  33)  and  various  forms 
of  coagulated  milk,  of  the  consistency  of  the  modem 
kaimak  (Job  x.  10;  1  Sam.  xvii.  18;  2  Sam. 
xvii.  29)  were  also  used.  [Butter  ;  Cheese  ; 
MiLK/| 

Fruit  was  another  source  of  subsistence:  figs 
stand  first  in  point  of  importance ;  the  early  sorts 
described  as  the  "  summer  fruit "  Q^p  ;  Am.  viii. 
t,  2),  and  the  "first  ripe  fruit"  (HT133  ;  Hos. 
ix.  10 ;  Mic.  vii.  1)  were  esteemed  a  great  luxury, 
and  were  eaten  as  fresh  fruit ;  but  they  were  gene- 
rally dried  and  pressed  into  cakes,  similar  to  the 
date-cakes  of  the  Arabians  (Burckhardt,  Arabia, 
i.  57),  in  which  form  they  were  termed 
(naXMtu,  A.  V.  "  cakes  of  figs  ;"  1  Sam.  xxv'. 
18,  xxx.  12 ;  1  Chr.  xii.  40),  and  occasionally 
Y*j>  simply  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1  ;  A.  V.  "  summer 
fruit").  Grapes  were  generally  eaten  in  a  dried 
state  as  raisins  (D'jpBV  ;  ligatwae  vtoae  passae, 
Vulg. ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  18,  xxx.  12;  2  Sam.  xvi.  1 ; 
1  Chr.  xii.  40),  but  sometimes,  as  before,  pressed 
into  cakes,  named  DELE'S  (2  -Sam.  vi.  19  ;  1  Chr. 
xvi.  3 ;  Cant.  ii.  5 ;  Hos.  iii.  1 ),  understood  by  the, 
LXX.  as  a  sort  of  cake,  Xdyavov  dirt  nrvdVov,  and 
by  the  A.  V.  as  a  "  flagon  of  wine."  Fruit-cake 
forms  n  part  of  the  daily  food  of  the  Arabians,  and 
is  particularly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  travellers ; 
dissolved  in  water  it  affords  a  sweet  and  refreshing 
drink  (Nlebuhr,  Arabia,  p.  57 ;  Russell,  Aleppo,  i. 
82)  ;  an  instance  of  its  stimulating  effect  is  re- 
corded in  1  Sam.  xxx.  12.  Apples  (probably 
citrons)  are  occasionally  noticed,  but  rather  in 


fc  The  later  Jews  named  this  sauce  HDyVl  (Mlshu. 
Pn.  J,  §A):  it  consisttd  of  vinegar,  almonds,  and 
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reference  to  their  fragrance  (Cant.  ii.  5,  vii.  8)  and 
colour  (Prov.  xxv.  1 1),  than  as  an  article  of  food. 
Dates  are  not  noticed  in  Scripture,  unless  we  accept 
the  rendering  of'  f]Q  in  the  LXX.  (2  Sam.  xvi. 
1)  as  =  (polvtKts;  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, that,  where  the  palm-tree  flourished,  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jericho,  its  fruit  was  consumed  ; 
in  Joel  i.  12  it  is  reckoned  among  other  trees 
valuable  for  their  fruit.  The  pomegranate  tree 
is  also  noticed  by  Joel ;  it  yields  a  luscious  fruit, 
from  which  a  species  of  wine  was  expressed  (Cant, 
viii.  2;  Hag.  ii.  19).  Melons  were  grows  in 
Egypt  (Num.  xi.  5),  but  not  in  Palestine.  The 
mulberry  is  undoubtedly  mentioned  in  Luke  xvii. 
6  under  the  name  avuiiuvos;  the  Hebrew  D't(33 
so  translated  (2  Sam.  v.  23 ;  1  Chr.  xiv.  14)  is 
rather  doubtful ;  the  Vulg.  takes  it  to  mean  pears. 
The  <rwcofu>p^a("sycomore,"  A.V ;  Luke  six.  4)  dif- 
fered from  the  tree  last  mentioned  ;  it  was  the  Egyp- 
tian fig,  which  abounded  in  Palestine  (1  K.  x.  27), 
and  was  much  valued  for  its  fruit  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
28 ;  Am.  vii.  14).  [Apple  ;  CrraoH  ;  Figs  , 
Mulberry-tree  ;  Palm-tree  ;  Pomegranate  ; 
svcamine-tree ;  sycamore.] 

Of  vegetables  we  have  most  frequent  notice  of 
lentils  (Gen.  xxv.  34 ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  ixiii  1 1 ; 
Ez.  iv.  9),  which  are  still  largely  used  by  the  Be- 
douins in  travelling  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i.  65)  , 
beans  (2  Sara.  xvii.  28  ;  Ez.  iv.  9),  which  still  form 
a  favourite  dish  in  Egypt  and  Arabia  for  breakfast, 
boiled  in  water  and  eaten  with  butter  and  pepper; 
from  2  Sam.  xvii.  28  it  might  be  inferred  that  beans 
and  other  kinds  of  pulse  were  roasted,  as  barley 
was,  but  the  second  '^j?  in  that  verse  is  probably 
interpolated,  not  appearing  in  the  LXX.,  and  even, 
if  it  were  not  so,  the  reference  to  pulse  in  the  A.  V., 
as  of  cicer  in  the  Vulg.  is  wholly  unwarranted ; 
cucumbers  (Num.  xL  5 ;  Is.  i.  8 ;  Bar.  vi.  70 ; 
cf.  2  K.  iv.  39  where  wild  gourds,  enaaneres  asimi, 
were  picked  in  mistake  for  cucumbers) ;  leeks, 
onions,  and  garlick,  which  were  and  still  are  of  a 
superior  quality  in  Egypt  (Num.  xi.  5 ;  cf.  Wilkin- 
son, jinc.  Egypt,  ii.  374 ;  Lane,  i.  251) ;  lettuce, 
of  which  the  wild  species,  lactuca  agrestis,  is  ideati- 
fied  with  the  Greek  iriKpft  by  Pliny  (xxi.  65),  and 
formed,  according  to  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulg.,  the 
"bitter  herbs"  (dHtO)  eaten  with  the  paschal 
lamb  (Ex.  xii.  8;  Num.  ix.  11);  endive,  which  is 
still  well  known  in  the  East  (Russell,  i.  91)  may 
have  been  included  under  the  same  class.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  we  have  notice  of  certain  "  herbs  " 
(nVViK ;  2  K.  iv.  39)  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity, 
which  were  mallows  according  to  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  versions,  but,  according  to  the  Talmud,  a 
vegetable  resembling  the  brassica  mica  at  Lin- 
naeus ;  and  again  of  sea-purslane  ;  &Xiusl  ; 
"  A.  V.  mallows "),  and  broom-root  (D^OIYI ; 
"A.  V.  juniper;"  Job  xxx.  4)  as  eaten  by 'the 
poor  in  time  of  famine,  unless  the  latter  were 
gathered  as  fuel.  An  insipid  plant,  probably  purs- 
lane, used  in  salad  appears  to  be  referred  to  in  Job 
vi.  6,  under  the  expression  mo^n  -n  (~  whru 
of  egg,"  A.  V.).  The  usual  method  of  eating 
vegetables  was  in  the  form  of  pottage  (T|J  ;  'tv ; 
pulmtmtvm ;  Gen.  xxv.  29  ;  2  K.  iv.  38 ;  Hag.  B. 
1 2) ;  a  meal  wholly  of  vegetables  was  deemed  very 


spice,  thickened  with  flour.  It  was  used  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Passover  (Pts.  10,  §3). 
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poor  fine  (Prov.  xv.  17  ;  Dan.  i.  12  ;  Rom.  xiv.  2). 
The  modem  Arabians  consume  but  few  vegetables  ; 
radishes  and  leeks  are  most  in  use,  and  are  eaten 
raw  with  bread  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i.  56). 
[Beans  ;  Cucumber  ;  Garlic  ;  Gourd  ;  Leek  ; 
Lentil;  Onion.] 

The  spices  or  condiments  known  to  the  Hebrews 
were  numerous ;  cummin  (Is.  xxviii.  25 ;  Matt, 
xxiii.  23),  dill  (Matt,  xxiii.  23,  "  anise,"  A.  V.), 
coriander  (Ex.  xri.  31 ;  Num.  xi.  7),  mint  (Matt. 

xxiii.  23),  rue  (Luke  xi.  42),  mustard  (Matt.  xiii. 
31,  ivii.  20),  and  salt  (Job  vi.  6),  which  is 
reckoned  among  "  the  principal  things  for  the  whole 
use  of  man's  life"  (Ecclus.  xxxix.  2b*).  Nuts 
(pistachios)  and  almonds  (Gen.  xliii.  11)  were  also 
used  as  whets  to  the  appetite.  [Almond-tree  ; 
Anise;  Coriander;  Cummin;  Mint;  Mus- 
tard; Nuts;  Spices.] 

In  addition  to  these  classes,  we  hare  to  notice 
some  other  important  articles  of  food :  in  the  first 
place,  honey,  whether  the  natural  product  of  the 
bee  (1  Sam.  xir.  25;  Matt.  Ui.  4),  which  abounds 
in  most  parts  of  Arabia  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i. 
54),  or  the  other  natural  and  artificial  productions 
included  under  that  head,  especially  the  dibs  of  the 
Syrians  and  Arabians,  •'.  e.  grape-juice  boiled  down 
to  the  state  of  the  Roman  defrvivm,  which  is  still 
extensively  used  in  the  East  (Russell,  i.  82) ;  the 
latter  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  Gen.  xliii.  1 1 
and  Ez.  xxvii.  17.  The  importance  of  honey,  as  b 
substitute  for  sugar,  is  obvious ;  it  was  both  used 
in  certain  kinds  of  cake  (though  prohibited  in  the 
case  of  meat  offerings,  Lev.  ii.  1 1),  as  in  the  pastry  of 
the  Arabs  (Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i.  54),  and  was  also 
eaten  in  its  natural  state  either  by  itself  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  27  ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  29 ;  IK.  xiv.  3),  or  in  con- 
junction with  other  things,  even  with  fish  (Lake 

xxiv.  42).  "  Butter  and  honey  "  is  an  expression 
for  rich  diet  (Is.  vii.  15,  22);  such  a  mixture  is 
popular  among  the  Arabs  (Burckhardt,  Arabia, 
i.  54).  "  Milk  and  honey  "  are  similarly  coupled 
together,  not  only  frequently  by  the  sacred  writers, 
as  expressive  of  the  richness  of  the  promised  land, 
but  also  by  the  Greek  poets  (cf.  Callim.  Hymn,  m 
Job.  48 ;  Horn.  Od.  xx.  68).  Too  much  honey 
was  deemed  unwholesome  (Prov.  xxv.  27).  With 
regard  to  oil,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used 
to  the  extent  we  might  have  anticipated ;  the 
modern  Arabs  only  employ  it  in  frying  fish 
(Burckhardt,  Arabia,  i.  54),  but  for  all  other  pur- 
poses butter  is  substituted:  among  the  Hebrews 
it  was  deemed  an  expensive  luxury  (Prov.  xxi.  17), 
to  be  reserved  for  festive  occasions  (1  Chr.  xii.  40 ; 
it  was  chiefly  used  in  certain  kinds  of  cake  (Lev.  ii. 
5  If. ;  1  K.  xvii.  12).  "  Oil  and  honey  "  are  men- 
tioned in  conjunction  with  bread  in  Ez.  xvi.  13, 
19.  The  Syrians,  especially  the  Jews,  eat  oil  and 
honey  (dibs)  mixed  together  (Russell,  i.  80).  Eggs 
are  not  often  noticed,  but  were  evidently  known  as 
articles  of  food  (Is.  x.  14,  fix.  5 ;  Luke  xi.  12), 
and  are  reckoned  by  Jerome  {In  Epitaph.  Paul. 
i.  176)  among  the  delicacies  of  the  table.  [Honet  ; 
Oil.] 

The  Orientals  have  been  at  all  times  sparing  in 
the  use  of  animal  food :  not  only  does  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  climate  render  it  both  unwholesome  to 
eat  much  meat  (Kiebuhr,  Descript.  p.  46),  and  ex- 
pensive from  the  necessity  of  immediately  con- 
suming a  whole  animal,  but  beyond  this  the  ritual 
regulations  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  ancient,  as  of  the 
Koran  in  modern  times,  have  tended  to  the  same 
result.    It  has  been  inferred  from  Gen.  ix.  3,  4, 


that  animal  food  was  not  permitted  before  the 
Hood :  but  the  notices  of  the  dock  of  Abel  (Gen.  Iv. 
2)  and  of  the  herds  of  Jabal  (Gen.  iv.  20),  as  well 
as  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  animals 
(Gen.  vii.  2),  favour  the  opposite  opinion ;  and  the 
permission  in  Gen.  ix.  3  may  be  held  to  be  only  a 
more  explicit  declaration  of  a  condition  implied  in 
the  grant  of  universal  dominion  previously  given 
(Geu.>i.  28).  The  prohibition  then  expressed  against 
consuming  the  blood  of  any  animal  (Gen.  ix.  4) 
was  more  fully  developed  in  the  Levitical  law,  and 
enforced  by  the  penalty  of  death  (Lev.  iii.  17  vii. 
26,  xix.  26 ;  Deut.  xii.  16 ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  32  ff ;  Ez. 
xliv.  7,  15),  on  the  ground,  ai  stated  in  Lev.  xvii. 

11,  and  Deut.  xii.  23,  that  the  blood  contained  the 
principle  of  life,  and,  as  such,  was  to  be  offered  on 
the  altar ;  probably  there  was  an  additional  reason 
in  the  heathen  practice  of  consuming  blood  in  their 
sacrifices  (Ps.  xvi.  4 ;  Ez.  xxxiii.  25).  The  pro- 
hibition applied  to  strangers  as  well  as  Israelites, 
and  to  all  kinds  of  beast  or  fowl  (Lev.  vii.  26,  xvii. 

12,  13).  So  strong  was  the  feeling  of  the  Jews  on 
this  point,  that  the  Gentile  converts  to  Christianity 
were  laid  under  similar  restrictions  (Acta  xv.  20, 
29,  xxi.  25).  As  a  necessary  deduction  from  the 
above  principle,  all  animals  which  had  died  a  na- 
tural death  (ffalJ,  Deut.  xiv.  21),  or  had  been 
torn  of  beasts  (HBIB,  Ex.  xxii.  31),  were  also 

prohibited  (Lev.  xvii.  15 ;  cf.  Ez.  iv.  14),  and  to  be 
thrown  to  the  dogs  (Ex.  xxii.  31):  this  prohibition 
did  not  extend  to  strangers  (Deut.  xiv.  21).  Any 
person  infringing  this  rule  was  held  unclean  until 
the  evening,  and  was  obliged  to  wash  his  clothes 
(Lev.  xvii.  15).  In  the  N.  T.  these  cases  are  de- 
scribed under  the  term  wyurroV  (Acta  xv.  20),  ap- 
plying not  only  to  what  was  strangled  (as  in 
A.  V.),  but  to  any  animal  from  which  the  blood 
was  not  regularly  poured  forth.  Similar  prohibitions 
are  contained  in  the  Koran  (ii.  175,  v.  4,  xvi.  116), 
the  result  of  which  is  that  at  the  present  day  the 
Arabians  eat  no  meat  except  what  has  been  bought 
at  the  shambles.  Certain  portions  of  the  tat  of  sa- 
crifices were  also  forbidden  (Lev.  iii.  9,  10),  as 
being  set  apart  for  the  altar  (Lev.  iii.  16,  vii.  25 ; 
cf.  1  Sam.  a.  16  ff. ;  2  Chr.  vii.  7) :  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  term  in  Neh.  viil.  10,  translated 

fat,  is  not  but  D,3BtJ'D=the  fatty  pieces  of 
meat,  delicacies.  In  addition  to  the  above,  Christians 
were  forbidden  to  eat  the  flesh  of  animals,  portions 
of  which  had  been  offered  to  idols  (<ltw\i6vra), 
whether  at  private  feasts,  or  as  bought  in  the 
market  (Acts  xv.  29,  xxi.  25;  1  Cor.  viii.  Iff.). 
All  beasts  and  birds  classed  as  unclean  (Lev.  xi. 
1  ff. ;  Deut  xiv.  4  ff.)  were  also  prohibited  [Un- 
clean Beasts  and  Birds]:  and  in  addition  to 
these  general  precepts  there  was  a  special  pro- 
hibition against  "  seething  a  kid  in  his  mother's 
milk "  (Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26;  Deut.  xiv.  21), 
which  has  been  variously  understood,  by  Talmudical 
writers  as  a  general  prohibition  against  the  joint  use 
.of  meat  and  milk  (Mishna,  Cholm,  cap.  8,  §1 ) ; 
by  Michaelis  {Mos.  fiecltf.  iv.  210)  as  prohibiting 
the  use  of  fat  or  milk,  as  compared  with  oil,  in 
cooking ;  by  Luther  and  Calvin  as  prohibiting  the 
slaughter  of  young  animals ;  and  by  Bochart  and 
others  as  discountenancing  cruelty  in  any  way. 
These  interpretations,  however,  all  fail  in  establish- 
ing any  connexion  between  the  precept  and  the 
offering  of  the  first-fruits,  as  implied  in  the  three 
passages  quoted.    More  probably  it  has  reference  to 
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certain  heathen  usages  at  their  harvest  festivals 
(Maimonides,  More  Neboch.  3,  48 ;  Spencer,  de 
Legg.  Hebr.  Ritt.  535  ff.) :  there  is  a  remarkable 
addition  in  the  Samaritan  version  and  in  some 
copies  of  the  LXX.  in  Deut.  xiv.  21,  which  sup- 
ports this  view ;  oj  yip  iroiel  toDto,  4<r«l  i<rri- 
Xaxa  iifffi,  tri  yiwapA  iari  Ty  6e$  'laxtifi  (cf. 
Knobel,  Comment,  in  Ex.  xxiii.  19).  The  Hebrews 
further  abstained  from  eating  the  sinew  of  the  hip 
(ilK'SH  Ti,  Gen.  xxxii.  32),  in  memory  of  the 
struggle  between  Jacob  and  the  angel  (comp.  ver. 
25).  The  LXX.,  the  Vulg.,  and  the  A.  V.  interpret 
the  Sto{  Xty6p.evov  word  naaheh  of  the  shrinking 
or  benumbing  of  the  muscle  (o  ivApxriotv ;  qui 
emorcv.it ; "  which  shrank  ") :  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  20, 
§2)  more  correctly  explains  it,  to  vfvpov  to  wXari ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  nerve  he  refers  to 
is  the  neniis  ischiadicus,  which  attains  its  greatest 
thickness  at  the  hip.  There  is  no  further  reference 
to  this  custom  in  the  Bible;  but  the  Talraudists 
(Cholin,  7)  enforced  its  observance  by  penalties. 

Under  these  restrictions  the  Hebrews  were  per- 
mitted the  free  use  of  animal  food:  generally 
speaking  they  only  availed  themselves  of  it  in  the 
exercise  of  hospitality  (Gen.  xviii.  7),  or  at  festivals 
of  a  religious  (Ex.  xii.  8),  public  (1  K.  i.  9 ;  1  Chr. 
xii.  40),  or  private  character  (Gen.  xxvii.  4 ;  Luke 
xv.  23) :  it  was  only  in  royal  households  that  there 
was  a  daily  consumption  of  meat  (IK.  iv.  23; 
Neh.  v.  18).  The  use  of  meat  is  reserved  for  similar 
occasions  among  the  Bedouins  (Burckhardt's  Notes, 
i.  63).  The  animals  killed  for  meat  were — calves 
(Gen.  xviii.  7 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  24 ;  Am.  vi.  4), 
which  are  farther  described  by  the  term  ratling 
(K^Q  =  yAa%os  avrsvris,  Luke  xv.  23,  and 

amori,  Matt.  xxii.  4 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  13 ;  1  K.  i.  9  ff. ; 
A.  V.  "fet  cattle");  lambs  (2  Sam.  xii.  4;  Am. 
vi.  4) ;  oxen,  not  above  three  years  of  age  (1  K.  i. 
9 ;  Prov.  xv.  17 ;  Is.  xxii.  13 ;  Matt  xxii.  4), 
which  were  either  stall-fed  (D(K"0 ;  fioVjr.0' 
Kticroi),  or  taken  up  from  the  pastures  ('JTl ;  flits 
ropJSts ;  1  K.  iv.  23)  ;  kids  (Gen.  xxvii.  9 ;  Judg. 
vi.  19 ;  1  Sam.  xvi.  20)  ;  harts,  roebucks,  and 
fallow-deer  (1  K.  iv.  23),  which  are  also  brought 
into  close  connexion  with  ordinary  cattle  in  Deut. 

xiv.  5,  as  though  holding  an  intermediate  place 
between  tame  and  wild  animals ;  birds  of  various 
kinds  (DneV ;  A.  V. "  fowls ;"  Neh.  v.  18  ;  the 
LXX.,  however,  gives  x^ff0'  as  though  the  read- 
ing were  D'TBV) ;  quail  in  certain  parts  of  Arabia 
(Ex.  xvi.  13;'Num.  xi.  32);  poultry  (DnTO; 
1  K.  iv.  23 ;  understood  generally  by  the  LXX"., 
ipviBw  ixXtieruy  avrtvri;  by  Kimchi  and  the 
A.  V.  as  fatted  fowl ;  by  Gesenins,  Thesaar.  246, 
as  geese,  from  the  whiteness  of  their  plumage ;  by 
Thenius,  Comm.  in  I.  c,  as  guinea-fowls,  as  though 
the  word  represented  the  call  of  that  bird) ; 
partridges  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  20) ;  fish,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  such  as  were  without  scales  and  fins 
(Lev.  xi.  9;  Deut.  xiv.  9),  both  salted,  as  was 
probably  the  case  with  the  sea-fish  brought  to. 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  xiri.  16),  and  fresh  (Matt.  xiv.  19, 

xv.  36 ;  Luke  xxir.  42) :  in  our  Saviour's  time  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  usual  food  about  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  (Matt.  vii.  10) ;  the  term  tydptov  is 
applied  to  it  by  St.  John  (vi.  9 ;  xxi.  9  ff.)  in  the 
restricted  sense  which  the  word  obtained  among 
the  later  Greeks,  as  =Jish.  Locust*,  of  which  cer- 
tain species  only  were  esteemed  dean  (Lev.  xi.  22), 
were  occasionally  eaten  (Matt.  iii.  4),  but  con-  ] 


sidered  as  poor  fare.  They  are  at  the  present  day 
largely  consumed  by  the  poor  both  in  Persia 
(Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  44)  and  in  Arabia 
Niebuhr,  Voyage,  i.  319);  they  are  salted  and 
ried,  and  roasted,  when  required,  on  a  frying-pan 
with  butter  (Burckhardt's  Notes,  ii.  92  ;  Niebuhr, 
/.  c). 

Meat  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  eaten  by 
itself ;  various  accompaniments  are  noticed  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  bread,  milk,  and  sour  milk  (Gen.  xviii.  8)  ; 
bread  and  broth  (Judg.  vi.  19) ;  and  with  fish 
either  bread  (Matt.  xiv.  19,  xv.  36 ;  John  xxi.  9) 
or  honeycomb  (Luke  xxiv.  42):  the  instance  in 
2  Sam.  vi.  19  cannot  be  relied  on,  as  the  term 
"iSt^N,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  a  good  piece  of  flesh, 
after  the  Vulg.,  assatura  bibulae  carnis,  means 
simply  a  portion  or  measure,  and  may  apply  to 
wine  as  well  as  meat.  For  the  modes  of  preparing 
meat,  see  Cooking  ;  and  for  the  times  and  manner 
of  eating,  Meals:  see  also  Fish,  Fowl,  &c  Ac. 

To  pass  from  ordinary  to  occasional  sources  of 
subsistence:  prison  diet  consisted  of  bread  and 
water  administered  in  small  quantities  (1  K.  xxii. 
27 ;  Jer.  xxxvii.  21) :  pulse  and  water  was  con- 
sidered but  little  better  (Dan.  i.  12):  in  time  of 
sorrow  or  lasting  it  was  usual  to  abstain  either 
altogether  from  food  (2  Sam.  xii.  17,  20),  or  from 
meat,  wine,  and  other  delicacies,  which  were  de- 
scribed as  rrtnon  orb,  lit.  bread  of  desires  (Dan. 
x.  3).  In  time  of  extreme  famine  the  most  loath- 
some food  was  swallowed ;  such  as  an  ass's  head 
(2  K.  vi.  25),  the  ass,  it  must  be  remembered, 
being  an  unclean  animal  (for  a  parallel  case  comp. 
Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  24),  and  dove's  dung  (see  the 
article  on  that  subject),  the  dung  of  cattle  (Joseph. 
B.J.  v.  13,  §7),  and  even  possibly  their  own  dung 
(2  K.  xviii.  27).  The  consumption  of  human  flesh 
was  not  altogether  unknown  (2  K.  vi.  28 ;  cf.  Joseph. 
B.  J.  vi.  3,  §4),  the  passages  quoted  supplying 
instances  of  the  exact  fulfilment  of  the  prediction 
in  Deut.  xxviii.  56,  57 :  compare  also  Lain.  ii.  20, 
iv.  10  ;  Ex.  v.  10. 

With  regard  to  the  beverages  used  by  the  He- 
brews, we  have  already  mentioned  milk,  and  the 
probable  use  of  barley-water,  and  of  a  mixture, 
resembling  the  modern  sA*riet,  formed  of  fig-cake 
and  water.  The  Hebrews  probably  resembled  the 
Arabs  in  not  drinking  much  during  their  meals, 
but  concluding  them  with  a  long  draught  of  water. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  water  was  most 
generally  drunk.  In  addition  to  these  the  Hebrews 
were  acquainted  with  various  intoxicating  liquor*, 
the  most  valued  of  which  was  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  while  others  were  described  under  the 
general  term  of  shechar  or  strong  drink  (Lev.  x.  9  ; 
Num.  vi.  3  ;  Judg.  xiii.  4,  7),  if  indeed  the  latter 
does  not  sometimes  include  the  former  (Num. 
xxviii.  7).  These  were  reserved  for  the  wealthy 
or  for  festive  occasions :  the  poor  consumed  a  sour 
wine  (A.  V.  "  vinegar ;"  Ruth  ii.  14 ;  Matt,  xxrri. 
48),  calculated  to  quench  thirst,  but  not  agreeable 
to  the  taste  (Prov.  x.  26).  [Drink,  strong; 
Vinegar  ;  Water;  Wine.]  [W.  L.  B.] 

FOOTMAN,  a  word  employed  in  the  Auth. 
Version  in  two  senses.  1.  Generally,  to  distinguish 
those  of  the  people  or  of  the  fighting-men  who  went 
on  foot  from  those  who  were  on  horseback  or  in 
chariots.  The  Hebrew  word  for  this  is  ragii, 
from  rcgel,  a  foot.  The  LXX.  commonly  express  it 
;  by  *<£oi,  oi  occasionally  rtcyfidra. 
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But,  2.  The  word  occurs  in  a  more  special  sense 
(in  1  Sam.  xxii.  17  only),  and  as  the  translation 
of  a  different  term  from  the  above — rootz. 
This  passage  affords  the  first  mention  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  body  of  swift  runners  in  attendance  on 
the  king,  though  such  a  thing  had  been  foretold  by 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  riii.  11).  This  boiiy  appear  to 
have  been  afterwards  kept  up,  and  to  hare  been 
distinct  from  the  body-guard — the  six  hundred,  and 
the  thirty — who  were  originated  by  David.  See 
1  K.  xiv.  27,  28;  2  Chr.  xii.  10,  11 ;  2  K.  xi.  4, 6, 
11,  13,  19.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  word  is  the 
same  as  the  above,  and  is  rendered  "  guard :"  but 
the  translators  were  evidently  aware  of  its  significa- 
tion, for  they  have  put  the  word  "  runners  "  in  the 
margin  in  two  instances  (1  K.  xiv.  27;  2  K.  xi. 
13).  This  indeed  was  the  force  of  the  term  "  foot- 
man "  at  the  time  the  A.  V.  was  made,  as  is  plain  not 
only  from  the  references  just  quoted,  but  amongst 
others  fiom  the  title  of  a  well  known  tract  of  Bun- 
yan's — The  Heavenly  Footman,  or  a  Detcription  of 
the  Man  that  gets  to  Heaven,  on  1  Cor.  ix.  24  (St. 
Paul's  figure  of  the  race).  Swift  running  was  evi- 
dently a  valued  accomplishment  of  a  perfect  warrior — 
a  gibbor,  as  the  Hebrew  word  is — among  the  Israel- 
ites. .  There  are  constant  allusions  to  this  in  the 
Bible,  though  obscured  in  the  A.  V.,  from  the 
translators  not  recognising  the  technical  sense  of 
the  word  gibbor.  Among  others  see  Ps.  xix.  5; 
Job  xvi.  14;  Joel  ii.  7,  where  "strong  man," 
"  giant,"  and  "  mighty  man,"  are  all  gibbor.  David 
was  famed  for  his  powers  of  running;  they  are 
so  mentioned  as  to  seem  characteristic  of  him  (1 
Sam.  xvii.  22,  48,  51,  xx.  6),  and  he  makes  them 
a  special  subject  of  thanksgiving  to  God  (2  Sam. 
xxii.  30 ;  Ps.  xviii.  29).  The  cases  of  Cushi  and 
Ahimaaz  (2  Sam.  xviii.)  will  occur  to  every  one. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  former — "  the  Ethi- 
opian," as  his  name  most  likely  is— had  some  pe- 
culiar mode  of  running.  [Ccbhi.]  Asahel  also 
was  "swift  on  his  feet,"  and  the  Gadite  heroes 
who  came  across  to  David  in  his  difficulties  were 
"swift  as  the  roes  upon  the  mountains:"  but  in 
neither  of  these  last  cases  is  the  word  rootz  em- 
ployed. The  word  probably  derives  its  modern 
sense  from  the  custom  of  domestic  servants  run- 
ning by  the  side  of  the  carriage  of  their  master. 
[Guard.]  [G.] 

FOREHEAD  (nVO,  from  nXO,  red.  inus. 
shine,  Gesen.  p.  815;  ptrcnror;  frons).  The 
practice  of  veiling  the  face  in  public  for  women  of 
the  higher  classes,  especially  married  women,  in  the 
East,  sufficiently  stigmatizes  with  reproach  the 
unveiled  face  of  women  of  bad  character  (Gen.  xxv. 
65 ;  Jer.  iii.  3 ;  Niebuhr,  Voy.  i.  132,  149,  150  ; 
Shaw,  Travels,  p.  228,  240 ;  Hasselquist,  Travels, 
p.  58 ;  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p.  312  ;  Lane, 
Mod.  Eg.  i.  72, 77,  225-248 ;  Burckhardt,  Travels, 
i.  233).  An  especial  force  is  thus  given  to  the  term 
"  hard  of  forehead  "  no  descriptive  of  audacity  in 
general  (Ez.  iii.  7, 8, 9 ;  comp.  Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  242 — 
"  Ejectum  attritA  de  fronte  ruborem  "). 

The  custom  among  many  Oriental  nations  both 
of  colouring  the  face  and  forehead,  and  of  impressing 
on  the  body  marks  indicative  of  devotion  to  some 
special  deity  or  religious  sect  is  mentioned  elsewhere 
[Cuttings  in  Flesh]  (Burckhardt,  Notes  on 
Bed.  i.  51 ;  Niebuhr,  Voy.  ii.  57  ;  Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Eg.  ii.  342 ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  66).  It  is 
doubtless  alluded  to  in  Rev.  (iiii.  16,  17,  xiv.  9, 
xvii.  5,  xx.  4),  and  in  the  opposite  direction  by 


Ezekiel  (ix.  4,  5,  fi).  and  in  Kev.  (vii.  3,  ix.  4, 
xiv.  1,  xxii.  4.)  The  mark  mentioned  by  Ezekiel 
with  approval  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  figure  of 
the  cross,  said  to  be  denoted  by  the  word  here  used, 
IF),  in  the  ancient  Semitic  language  (Gesen.  p. 
1495 ;  Spencer,  de  Leg.  Hebr.  ii.  20.  3. 409,  413). 

It  may  have  been  by  way  of  contradiction  to 
heathen  practice  that  the  High-priest  wore  on  the 
front  of  his  mitre  the  golden  plate  inscribed  "  Holi- 
ness to  the  Lord "  (Ex.  xxviii.  36,  xxxix.  30 ; 
Spencer,  /.  c). 

The  "  jewels  for  the  forehead,"  mentioned 
by  Ezekiel  (xvi.  12),  and  in  margin  of  A.  V. 
Gen.  xxiv.  22,  were  in  all  probability  nose-rings 
(Is.  iii.  21;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  iii.  225,  226; 
Harmer,  Obs.  iv.  311,  312;  Gesen.  p.  870; 
Winer,  s.  v.  Nasenring).  The  Persian  and  also 
Egyptian  women  wear  jewels  and  strings  of  coins 
across  their  foreheads  (Olearius,  Travels,  p.  317; 
Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii.  228).  [Nose-jewel.] 

For  the  use  of  frontlets  between  the  eyes,  see 
Frontlets,  and  for  the  symptoms  of  leprosy 
apparent  in  the  forehead,  Leprosy.   [H.  W.  P.] 

FOREST.  The  corresponding  Hebrew  terms  are 
TJT,  Ehh,  and  DT1S.  The  first  of  these  most 
truly  expresses  the  idea  of  a  forest,  the  etymological 
force  of  the  word  being  abundance,  and  its  use  being 
restricted  (with  the  exception  of  1'  Sam.  xiv.  26, 
and  Cant.  v.  i.,  in  which  it  refers  to  honey)  to  an 
abundance  of  trees.  The  second  is  seldom  used,  and 
applies  to  woods  of  less  extent,  the  word  itself  in- 
volving the  idea  of  what  is  being  cut  down  (silva  a 
cacdendo  dicta,  Gesen.  Thesanr.  p.  530):  it  is 
only  twice  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  15  ff. ;  2  Chr.  xxvii.  4) 
applied  to  woods  properly  so  called ;  its  sense,  how- 
ever, is  illustrated  in  the  other  passages  in  which  it 
occurs,  viz.,  Is.  xvii.  9  (A.  V.  "bough"),  where 
the  comparison  is  to  the  solitary  relic  of  an  ancient 
forest,  and  Ez.  xxxi.  3,  where  it  applies  to  trees  or 
foliage  sufficient  to  afford  shelter  (frondibus  nemo- 
rosus,  Vulg. ;  A.  V.  "  with  a  shadowing  shroud  "). 
The  third,  pardes  (a  word  of  foreign  origin,  mean- 
ing a  park  or  plantation,  whence  also  comes  the 
Greek  TapdStiaros),  occurs  only  once  in  reference 
to  forest  trees  (Neh.  ii.  8),  and  appropriately  ex- 
presses the  care  with  which  the  forests  of  Palestine 
were  preserved  under  the  Persian  rule,  a  regular 
warden  being  appointed,  without  whose  sanction  no 
tree, could  be  felled.  Elsewhere  the  word  describes 
an  orchard  (Eccl.  ii.  5;  Cant.  iv.  13). 

Although  Palestine  has  never  been  in  historical 
times  a  woodland  country,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  was  much  more  wood  formerly 
than  there  is  at  present.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  highlands  were  once  covered  with  a  primaeval 
forest,  of  which  the  celebrated  oaks  and  terebinths 
scattered  here  and  there  were  the  relics.  The  woods 
and  forests  mentioned  in  the  Bible  appear  to  have 
been  situated  where  they  are  usually  found  in  cul- 
tivated countries,  in  the  valleys  and  defiles  that  lead 
down  from  the  high-  to  the  lowlands  and  in  the 
adjacent  plains.  They  were  therefore  of  no  great 
size,  and  correspond  rather  with  the  idea  of  the 
Latin  saltus  than  with  our  forest. 

(1.)  The  wood  of  Ephraim  was  the  most  exten- 
sive. It  clothed  the  slopes  of  the  hills  that  bordered 
the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  the  plain  itself  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bethshan  (Josh.  xvii.  15  ff.), 
extending,  perhaps,  at  one  time  to  Tabor,  which  is 
translated  Spv/i6s  by  Theodotion  (Hos.  v.  1),  and 
which  is  still  well  covered  with  forest  trees  (Stan- 
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ley,  p.  350).  (2.)  The  wool  of  Bethel  (2  K.  ii. 
23,  24)  was  situated  in  the  ravine  which  descends 
to  the  plain  of  Jericho.  (3.)  The  forest  of  Hareth 
(I  Sam.  xiii.  5)  was  somewhere  on  the  border  of 
the  Philistine  plain,  in  the  southern  port  of  Judah. 
(4.)  The  wood  through  which  the  Israelites  passed 
in  their  pursuit  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  nr.  25) 
was  probably  near  Aijalon  (comp.  r.  31),  in 
one  of  the  valleys  leading  down  to  the  plain  of 
Philistia.  (5.)  The  "wood"  (Ps.  cxxxii.  6)  im- 
plied in  the  name  of  Kirjath-jearim  (1  Sam.  vii.  2) 
must  have  been  similarly  situated,  as  also  (6.)  were 
the  "forests"  (Clwresh)  in  which  Jotham  placed 
his  forts  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  4).  (7.)  The  plain  of 
Sharon  was  partly  covered  with  wood  (Strab.  xvii. 
p.  758),  whence  the  LXX.  gives  Spv/tis  as  an  equi- 
valent (Is.  Uv.  10).  It  has  still  a  fair  amount  of 
wood  (Stanley,  p.  260.)  (8.)  The  wood  (C/ioresA) 
in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph,  in  which  David  concealed 
himself  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  15  ff.),  lay  S.E.  of  Hebron. 

The  greater  portion  of  Peraea  was,  and  still  is, 
covered  with  forests  of  oak  and  terebinth  (Is.  ii.  13 ; 
Ez.  xxvii.  6;  Zech.  xi.  2;  comp.  Buckingham's 
Palestine,  pp.  103  ff.,  240  ff. ;  Stanley,  p.  324). 
A  portion  of  this  near  Mahanaim  was  known  as  the 
"  wood  of  Ephraim  "  (2  Sam.  xvili.  6),  in  which  the 
battle  between  David  and  Absalom  took  place. 
Winer  (art.  Wilder)  places  it  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Jordan,  but  a  comparison  of  2  Sam.  xvii.  26, 
xviii.  3,  23,  proves  the  reverse.  The  statement  in 
xviii.  23,  in  particular,  marks  its  position  as  on  the 
highlands,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan  (comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  10,  §1,  2). 

The  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  (1  K.  vii.  2, 
x.  17,  21 ;  2  Chr.  ix.  16,  20)  was  so  called  pro- 
bably from  being  fitted  up  with  cedar.  It  has  also 
been  explained  as  referring  to  the  forest-like  rows  of 
cedar  pillars.  The  number  and  magnificence  of  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon  is  frequently  noticed  in  the 
poetical  portions  of  the  Bible.  The  forest  generally 
supplied  Hebrew  writers  with  an  image  of  pride 
and  exaltation  doomed  to  destruction  (2  K.  xix. 
23  ;  Is.  x.  18,  xxxii.  19,  xxxvii.  24 ;  Jer.  xxi.  14, 
xxii.  7,  xlvi.  23;  Zech.  xi.  2),  as  well  as  of  un- 
fruitfulness  as  contrasted  with  a  cultivated  field  or 
vineyard  (Is.  xxix.  17,  xxxii.  15;  Jer.  xxvi.  18; 
Hos.  ii.  12).  [W.  L.  B.] 

FORTIFICATIONS.    [Fenced  Cities.] 

FORTUNA'TUS  (*ooto^otoj,  1  Cor.  xvi. 
17),  one  of  three  Corinthians,  the  others  being 
Stephanas  and  Achalcus,  who  were  at  Ephesus  when 
St.  Paul  wrote  his  first  Epistle.  Some  have  sud- 
posed  that  they  were  ol  XAotjs,  alluded  to  l  Co». 
i.  11 ;  but  the  language  of  irony,  in  which  the 
Apostle  must  in  that  case  be  interpreted  in  ch.  xvi. 
as  speaking  of  their  presence,  would  become  sar- 
casm too  cutting  for  so  tender  a  heart  as  St.  Paul's 
to  have  uttered  among  his  valedictions.  "The 
household  of  Stephanas  '  is  mentioned  in  ch.  i.  16 
as  having  been  baptized  by  himself :  perhaps  For- 
tuuatus  and  Achalcus  may  have  been  members  of  that 
household.  There  is  a  Fortunatus  mentioned  at  the 
end  of  Clement's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
who  was  possibly  the  same  person.  [H.  A.] 

FOUNTAIN.  1.  J3>,  from  }»J>,  to  flow;  also 
signifies  an  "  eye,"  Gcsen.  p.  1017.  2.  J»JfD  (from 
1),  a  well-watered  place;  sometimes  in  A.  V. 
•'  well,"  or  "  spring."  3.  D'B  KtfO,  from  KYJ, 
to  go  forth,  Gesen.  p.  613;  a  gushing  forth  of 
waters.    4.  "lipD,  from  Hp,  to  dij,  Gesen.  p. 


FOUNTAIN 
1209.  5.  JJ130,  from  V33,  to  bubble  forth,  Gesen, 
p.  845.  6.  ^3,  or  D^.  from  to  roll,  Gesen 
p.  288,  all  usually,  Tnrpi,  or  »rryJ)  8taro%  ;  font 
and  fons  aqitarum.  The  special  use  of  these  varioor 
terms  will  be  found  examined  in  the  Appendix  to 
Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine. 

Among  the  attractive  features  presented  by  the 
Land  of  Promise  to  the  nation  migrating  from 
Egypt  by  way  of  the  desert,  none  would  be  more 
striking  than  the  natural  gush  of  waters  from  the 
ground.  Instead  of  watering  his  field  or  garden,  as 
in  Egypt,  "  with  his  foot "  (Shaw,  Travels,  p.  408), 
the  Hebrew  cultivator  was  taught  to  look  forward 
to  a  land  "  drinking  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven,  a 
land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths 
springing  from  valleys  and  hills "  (Deut.  viii.  7, 
xi.  11).  In  the  desert  of  Sinai,  "  the  few  living, 
perhaps  perennial  springs,"  by  the  fact  of  their 
rarity  assume  an  importance  hardly  to  be  under- 
stood in  moister  climates,  and  more  than  justify  a 
poetical  expression  of  national  rejoicing  over  the 
discovery  of  one  (Num.  xxi.  17).  But  the  springs 
of  Palestine,  though  short-lived,  are  remarkable  for 
their  abundance  and  beauty,  especially  those  which 
fall  into  the  Jordan  and  its  lakes  throughout  its 
whole  course  (Stanley,  S.  $  P.  17,  122,  123, 
295,  373,  509 ;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  344).  The 
spring  or  fountain  of  living  water,  the  "  eye "  of 
the  landscape  (see  No.  1),  is  distinguished  in  all 
Oriental  languages  from  the  artificially  sunk  and 
enclosed  well  (Stanley,  509).  Its  importance  is 
implied  by  the  number  of  topographical  names 
compounded  with  En,  or  Ain  (Arab.):  En-gedi, 
Ain-jidy,  "  spring  of  the  gazelle,"  may  serve  as  a 
striking  instance  ( 1  Sam.  xxiii.  29  ;  Reland,  763 , 
Robinson,  i.  504 ;  Stanley,  App.  §50). 


The  volcanic  agency  which  has  operated  so  power- 
fully in  Palestine,  has  from  very  early  times  given 
tokens  of  its  working  in  the  warm  springs  which 
are  found  near  the  sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea. 
One  of  them,  En-eglaim,  the  "  spring  of  calves," 
at  the  N.E.  end  of  the  latter,  is  probably  identical 
with  Callirrhoe,  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  a  place 
resorted  to  by  Herod  in  his  last  illness  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  i.  33,  §5 ;  Kitto,  Phys.  Oeogr.  of  Pal. 
120,  121;  Stanley,  S.  4  P.  285)  His  son 
Philip  built  the  town,  which  he  named  Tiberias,  at 
the  sulphureous  hot-springs  at  the  S.  of  the  sra 
of  Galilee  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  §3 ;  Hasselquist, 
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Traoels,  App.  283;  Kitto,  114;  Burckhardt,  Syria, 
328,  330).  Other  hot-springs  are  found  at  seven 
miles  distance  from  Tiberias,  and  at  Omkeis  (Ga- 
■lara)  (Reland,  775 ;  Burckhardt,  276,  277 ;  Kitto, 
116,  118). 

Jerusalem,  though  mainly  dependent  for  its  sup- 
ply of  water  upon  its  rain-water  cisterns,  appeal's 
ft  om  recent  inquiries  to  hare  possessed  either  more 
than  one  perennial  spring,  or  one  issuing  by  more 
than  one  outlet.  To  this  agree  the  "  fons  pcrennis 
aquae"  of  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  12),  and  the  Htdrctr 
ivcKkfinroi  aioraais  of  Aristeas  (Joseph,  ii.  112, 
ed.  Ilavercnmp. ;  Robinson,  i.  343,  345 ;  Williams, 
Holy  City,  ii.  458,  468 ;  Raumer,  298 ;  Ez.  xlvii. 
1,  12;  Kitto,  Phys.  Geogr.  412,  415).  [Cis- 
terns; SlLOAM.] 

In  the  towers  built  by  Herod,  Josephus  says 
there  were  cisterns  with  xakKOvpyfipa/ra,  through 
which  water  was  poured  forth:  these  may  have 
been  statues  or  figures  containing  spouts  for  water 
after  Roman  models  (Plin.  Epist.  v.  6 ;  N.  II. 
xxivi.  15,  121 ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §4). 
•  No  Eastern  city  is  so  well  supplied  with  water 
as  Damascus  (Early  Trav.  294).  In  Oriental 
cities  generally  public  fountains  are  frequent  (Poole, 
Englishw.  in  Eg.  i.  180).  Traces  of  such  foun- 
tains at  Jerusalem  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
names  En-Rogel  (2  Sam.  xvii.  17),  the  "Dragon- 
well  "  or  fountain,  and  the  "  gate  of  the  fountain  " 
(Neh.  ii.  13,  14).  The  water  which  supplied 
Solomon's  pools  near  Bethlehem  was  conveyed 
to  them  by  subterranean  channels.  In  these  may 
perhaps  be  found  the  "  sealed  fountain  "  of  Cant.  iv. 
12  (Hasselquist,  145 ;  Maundrell,  Ear.  Trav. 
457).  The  fountain  of  Nazareth  bears  a  traditional 
antiquity,  to  which  it  has  probably  good  derivative, 
if  not  actual  claim  (Roberts,  Views  in  Palestine, 
i.  21.  29,  33 ;  Col.  Ch.  Chron.  No.  cxxx.  147  5 
Kisher's  Twin)  in  Syria,  i.  31,  iii.  441.  [H.  W.P.] 
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FOWL.  Several  distinct  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words  are  thus  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Bible. 
Of  these  the  most  common  is  C|'lJ>,  which  is  usually 
a  collective  term  for  all  kinds  of  birds,  frequently 
with  the  addition  of  DnDB>il,  "  of  the  skies." 

B^V  is  a  collective  term  for  birds  of  prey,  derived 
from  O'y,  "  to  attack  vehemently."  It  is  translated 
foal  in  Gen.  xv.  11,  Job  xxviii.  7,  Is.  xviii.  6. 

"rtDV  (Chald.  "IDV),  from  root  TDV,  "  to  hiss," 
is  also  a  collective  terra  for  birds,  though  occa- 
sionally rendered  by  swallow  and  sparrow.  For 
the  collective  use  of  the  word  see  Deut.  iv.  17, 
Pr.  viii.  8,  Ez.  xvii.  23,  and  Dan.  iv.  12.  In  Neh. 
v.  18,  the  word  seems  to  have  the  special  sense 
VOL  I. 


which  "  fowl"  has  with  us,  as  it  is  enumerated  among 
the  viands  provided  for  Nehemiah's  table. 

In  1  K.  iv.  23,  among  the  daily  provisions  for 
Solomon's  table  "  fatted  fowl  "  are  included,  the 
Heb.  words  being  D'DWK  DHjna.  Gcsenius 
prefers  to  translate  this  "  tatted  geese,"  referring 
the  word  to  the  root  113,  "  to  be  pure,"  because 
of  the  pure  whiteness  of  the  bird.  He  gives  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  same  word  in  the  cognate 
languages  included  also  the  meaning  of  swan. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  word  translated  "  fowls"  is  most 
frequently  ri  rtrttri,  which  comprehends  all  kinds 
of  birds  (including  ravens,  Luke  iii.  24) ;  but  in 
Rev.  xix.  17-21,  where  the  context  shows  that  birds 
of  prey  are  meant,  the  Greek  is  tA  tort*.  The 
same  distinction  is  observed  in  the  Apocryphal 
writings :  oomp.  Jud.  xi.  7,  Ecclus.  xvii.  4,  xliii.  14. 
with  2  Mace.  xv.  33.  [W.  D.] 

FOxtyl&,shudl;a\*iHii).  Therootof^C' 
is  ^JfC,  "to  break  through,  to  make  hollow  ;"*anJ 
hence  its  application  to  the  fox,  which  burrows. 
The  term  probably  in  its  use  by  the  Hebrews  in- 
cluded the  jackal  as  well  as  the  common  fox ;  for 
some  of  the  passages  in  which  A.  V.  renders  it  '*  fox  " 
suit  that  animal,  while  others  better  represent  the 
habits  of  the  jackal. 

The  fox  is  proverbially  food  of  grapes,  and  a  very 
destractive  visitor  to  vineyards  (Cant.  ii.  1 5).  The 
proverbially  cunning  character  of  the  fox  is  alluded 
to  in  Ez.  xiii.  4,  and  Luke  xiii.  32,  where  the  pro- 
phets of  Israel  are  said  to  be  like  foxes  in  the  desert, 
and  where  our  Haviour  calls  Herod  "  that  fox." 
His  habit  of  burrowing  among  ruins  is  referred  to  in 
Neh.  iv.  3  and  Lam.  v.  18  (see  also  Matt.  viii.  20), 
In  Judg.  xv.  4,  and  in  Ps.  lxiii.  10,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  jackal  rather  than  the  fox  is  spoken  of. 
The  Rabbinical  writers  make  frequent  mention  of 
the  fox  and  his  habits.  In  the  Talmud  it  is  said, 
"  The  fox  does  not  die  from  being  under  the  earth ; 
he  is  used  to  it,  and  it  does  not  hurt  him."  And 
igain,  "  He  has  gained  as  much  as  a  fox  in  a  ploughed 
iield,"  i.  e.  nothing.  Another  proverb  relating  to 
him  is  this : 

"  If  the  fox  be  at  the  rudder, 
Speak  him  fairly,  '  My  dear  brother.' " 
Both  the  fox  and  the  jackal  are  common  in  Pa- 
lestine ;  the  latter  name  being  probably  connected 
with  the  Heb.  shuil;  Kr.  chacal;  Germ,  schakal; 
Sanscr.  crikila,  crigdla. 

A  curious  instance  of  a  not  unfrequent  error  in 
the  LXX.  will  be  found  in  1  K.  xx.  10,  where 
sh'alim,  foxes,  has  been  read  for  salim,  handfuls, 
and  rendered  accordingly.  [W.  D.] 

FRANKINCENSE  (rmS,  from  pS,  to  be 
t   :  —  t 

white ;  Kifiaros,  Ex.  xxx.  34,  Sc.,  and  Matt.  ii.  1 1 ; 
Aij8av»r<fj,  1  Chr.  ix.  29 ;  Rev.  viii.  3,  N.  T.),  a 
vegetable  resin,  brittle,  glittering,  and  of  a  bitter 
taste,  used  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificial  fumigation 
(Ex.  xxx.  34-36).  It  is  obtained  by  successive  in- 
cisions in  the  bark  of  a  tree  called  the  arbor  thuris, 
the  first  of  which  yields  the  purest  and  whitest  kind 
(nST  h,  kt0ayov  Sta^arrj,  or  Ka6ap6v)  ;  while  the 
produce  of  the  after  incisions  is  spotted  with  yellow, 
and  as  it  becomes  old  loses  its  whiteness  altogether. 
The  Hebrews  imported  their  fiankincense  from 
Arabia  (Is.  Ix.  6 ;  Jer.  vi.  20),  and  more  particularly 
fron:  Saba ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  at  present  the 
Arabian  Libanum,  or  Olibanum,  is  of  a  very  inferior 
kind,  and  that  the  finest  frankincense  imported  into 

2  T 
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Turkey  comes  through  Arabia  from  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  The  Arabian  plant  may  pos- 
sibly have  degenerated,  or  it  may  be  that  the  finest 
kind  was  always  procured  from  India,  as  it  certainly 
was  in  the  time  of  Dioscorides,  The  Arabs  call  the 
best  frankincense  cundur,  with  which  compare  the 
Sanscrit  cunduru,  an  odorous  gum  which  is  stated 
by  the  Hindu  medical  writers  to  be  the  produce  of  a 
tree  called  Sallaci  or  Salai.  This  tree  grows  on 
the  mountains  of  India,  and  is  described  by  Dr. 
Roxburgh,  who  calls  it  the  Boswellia  serrata  (Asiat. 
Res.  ix.  p.  377,  8vo.  edit.). 

The  resin  itself  is  well  known ;  but  it  is  still  tin- 
certain  by  what  tree  it  is  produced.  Ancient  as 
well  as  modern  authors  vary  in  their  descriptions 
to  such  an  extent,  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  ar  a 
consistent,  still  more  difficult  to  gain  a  botanical, 
idea  of  the  plant.  It  is  described  by  Theophrastus 
as  attaining  the  height  of  about  5  ells,  having  many 
branches,  leaves  like  the  pear-tree,  and  bark  like 
the  laurel ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  mentions  an- 
other description,  according  to  which  it  resembles 
the  mostick-tree,  its  leaves  being  of  a  reddish 
colour  (Hitt.  Plant,  ix.  4).  According  to  Dio- 
dorus  (v.  41)  it  is  a  small  tree,  resembling  the 
Egyptian  hawthorn,  with  gold-yellow  leaves  like 
those  of  the  wood.  The  difficulty  was  rather  in- 
creased than  otherwise  in  the  time  of  Pliny  by  the 
importation  of  some  shoots  of  the  tree  itself,  which 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  terebinthut  (xii.  31). 
Garcia  de  Horto  represents  it  as  low,  with  a  leaf 
like  that  of  the  mastlci:  he  distinguishes  two  kinds, 
the  finer,  growing  on  the  mountains,  the  other 
dark,  and  of  an  inferior  quality  growing  on  the 
plains.  Chardin  says  that  the  frankincense  tree 
on  the  mountains  of  Cam  mania  resembles  a  large 
pear-tree.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Forskal,  and 
Niebuhr  could  leam  nothing  of  it  ( Trm.  p.  356). 
A  more  definite  notion  of  the  plant  might  possibly 
be  obtained  from  the  Thuia  occidentalis,  the  Ame- 
rican arbor  vitae,  or  Frankincense  tree.  But  at  any 
rate  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  tree  which 
produces  the  Indian  frankincense,  and  which  in  all 
probability  supplied  Arabia  with  the  finer  kind 
supposed  to  be  indigenous  in  that  country,  is  the 
Boswellia  serrata  of  Roxburgh  (vid.  supr.) ;  or 
BoDwellia  thurifera  of  Colebrooke.  Its  claims  have 
been  maintained  by  Colebrooke  against  the  Juni- 
perus  lycia  of  Linnaeus,  which  was  long  supposed 
to  be  the  true  frankincense  tree.  Colebrooke  shows, 
upon  the  testimony  of  French  botanists,  that  this 
tree,  which  grows  in  the  South  of  Fiance,  does  not 
yield  the  gum  in  question.  It  is  still  extremely 
doubtful  what  tree  produces  the  Arab.  Olibanum : 
Lamarck  proposes  the  Amyris  Gileadensis ;  but,  as 
it  would  seem,  upon  inconclusive  evidence. 

The  Indian  Olibanum,  or  frankincense,  is  imported 
in  chests  and  casks  from  Bombay,  as  a  regular 
article  of  sale.  It  is  chiefly  used  iu  the  rites  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  churches ;  and  its  only 
medical  application  at  present  is  as  a  perfume  in 
sick  rooms.  The  Olibanum,  or  frankincense  used 
by  the  Jews  in  the  temple  services,  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  frankincense  of  commerce, 
which  is  a  spontaneous  exudation  of  the  Pinus 
abies,  or  Norway  spruce  fir,  and  resembles,  in  its 
nature  and  uses,  the  Burgundy  pitch  which  is  ob- 
tained from  the  same  tree. 

From  Cant.  iv.  14,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
frankincense  tree  grew  iu  Palestine,  and  especially 
on  Mount  Lebanon.  The  connexion  between  the 
naroa,  however,  goes  for  nothing  (Lebonah,  Leba- 
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non) ;  the  word  may  be  used  for  aromatic  plants 
generally  (Ges.  Lex.) ;  and  the  rhetorical  flourishes 
of  Floras  (Epit.  Li.  6,  "  thuris  silvas"),  and  Au- 
sonius  {ilonot'jl.  p.  110)  are  of  little  avail  against 
the  fact  that  the  tree  is  not  at  present  found  in  Pa- 
lestine (Cels.  Hierobot.  i.  p.  231  ff. ;  Rosenm.  Al- 
terthumsk.  iv.  p.  153  ff.).  [T.  E.  B.] 

FROG .  The  mention  of  this  reptile  in  the  0.  T. 
is  confined  to  the  passage  in  Ex.  viii.  2-7,  &c,  in 
which  the  plague  of  frogs  is  described,  and  to  the 
two  allusions  to  that  event  in  Ps.  lxxviii.  45,  cv.  30. 
The  term  also  occurs  in  Wiad.  xix.  10  in  reference 
to  the  same  event.  The  Heb.  word  is  JTT)B1f5 
which  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  pdrpaxos,  Vulg. 
rana.  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  occurs  once  only 
in  Rev.  xvi.  13,  "  three  unclean  spirits  like 
frogs."  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  animal 
meant.  Many  species  of  frogs  are  found  in  Egypt, 
but  the  most  common  is  the  Rana  punctata,  the 
dotted  Egyptian  frog,  which  is  of  ash  colour  with 
green  spots,  the  feet  being  marked  with  transverse 
bands,  and  the  toes  separated  to  half  their  length. 
(See  Kah'sch  on  Ex.  /.  c.)    Gesenius  derives  the 

Heb.  noun  from  "IBV,  "  to  leap,"  and  the  Arab. 

S ,  "T 

glSj,  "  marsh,"  «.  e.  "  leaping  in  the  marsh." 
Gesenius  queries  whether  we  may  not  trace  3A- 
rpaxos  to  the  Heb.  root — throwing  away  Y,  and 
transposing  the  1  and  1,  so  as  to  get  the  form 
JTIID.  [W.  D-] 

FRONTLETS,  or  PHYLACTERIES 
(niBtSiO,  Ex.  xiii.  16  ;  Deut.  vi.  8,  xi.  18  j  the 
only  three  passages  of  the  0.  T.  in  which  the  word 
occurs;  LXX.  lura\tvrA;  N.  T.  o)i/Xtur-r4fua, 
Matt,  xxiii.  5;  the  modern  Jews  called  thein  Te- 
phillin,  r^&n,  a  word  not  found  in  the  Bible, 
Buxtorf,  Lex.  'Talm.  ».  t>.).  These  '•  frontlets  "  or 
"  phylacteries"  were  strips  of  parchment,  on  which 
were  written  four  passages  of  Scripture  (Ex.  xiii. 
2-10,  11-17;  Deut.  vi.  4-9,  13-22)  in  an  ink  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  They  weie  then  rolled  up 
in  a  case  of  black  calfskin,  which  was  attached  to  a 
stifler  piece  of  leather,  having  a  thong  one  ringer 
brood,  and  one  and  a  half  cubits  long.  "  They  were 
placed  at  the  bend  of 


the  left  aim,  and  after 
the  thong  hail  made  a 
little  knot  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  it  was 
wound  about  the  arm 
in  a  spiral  line,  which 
ended  at  the  top  of  the 
middle  finger.'*  This 
was  called  *'  the  Tephil- 
lah  on  the  arm,"  and 
the  leather  case  contained 
only  one  cell,  the  pas- 
sages being  written  on  a 
single  piece  of  parch- 
ment, with  thin  lines 
ruled  between  (Good- 
wyn,  Mos.  4'  Aar.  1. 
I.  2159).    Those  worn 


on  the  forehead  were 
written  on  four  strips  of     fnmum  or  nsfararin. 
parchment  (which  might 

not  be  of  any  hide  except  cow's  hide,  Jfork,  Bramm, 
und  Rabb.  p.  211;  comp.  Hesych.  ».  t>.  Satm-fanr 
fVurovpfa),  and  put  into  four  little  cells  within  a 
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square  case,  on  which  the  letter  C  was  written; 
the  three  points  of  the  fc?  being  "  an  emblem  ot' 
the  heavenly  Fathers,  Jehovah  our  Lord  Je- 
hovah **  (Zohar.  fol.  54,  col.  2).  The  square  had 
two  thongs  (niJPXD,  on  which  Hebrew  letters 
were  inscribed ;  these  were  passed  round  the 
head,  and  after  making  a  knot  in  the  shape  of  1 
passed  over  the  breast.  This  phylactery  was  called 
"  the  TephUlah  on  the  head,"  and  was  worn  in  the 
centre  of  the  forehead  (Leo  of  Modena,  Ceremonies 
of  the  Jews,  i.  11.  u.  4 ;  Cahnet,  s.  v.  Phylactery  ; 
Otho,  Lex.  Bobbin,  p.  656). 

The  derivation  of  mBBrc)  is  uncertain.  Gesenius 
derives  it  by  contraction  from  filDtSDD  ( The*. 
548).    The  Rabbinic  name  comes  from 

n^Dfl,  "  a  prayer,"  because  they  were  worn  during 
prayei-,  and  were  supposed  to  typify  the  sincerity 
of  the  worshipper ;  hence  they  were  bound  on  the 
left  wrist  {Gem.  Eruvin.  95.  2 ;  Otho,  I.  e. ;  Buxt. 
Lex.  Tain. ».  v.).  In  Matt,  xxiii.  5,  only,  they 
are  called  <pv\anrlipia,  either  because  they  tended 
to  promote  observance  of  the  law  (del  umphy 
(%tir  row  9»S,  Just.  Mart.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  p. 
205,  for  which  reason  Luther  happily  renders  the 
word  by  Denkzettel) ;  or  from  the  use  of  them  as 
amulets  (Lat.  Praebia,  Gk.  TeoienrrA,  Grotius  ad 
Matt,  xxiii.  5).  ♦uAcurr/ipior  is  the  ordinary  Greek 
word  for  an  amulet  (Plut.  ii.  378.  B,  where  <pv\. 
=  the  Roman  /tulla),  and  is  used  apparently  with 
this  meaning  by  a  Greek  translator,  Ex.  xiii.  18 
for  rrinDS,  cushions  (Rosenmiiller,  Schol.  ad  loc. 

i.  ;  Schleusner,  Lex.  in  N.  T).  That  phylac- 
teries were  used  as  amulets  is  certain,  and  was 
very  natural  (Targ.  ad  Cant.  viii.  3;  Barto- 
locc.  Bibl.  Rab.  i.  576;  Winer,  s.  m.  Amu- 
tete,  Phylaiterien).  Jerome  (on  Matt,  xxiii. 
5)  says  they  were  thus  used  in  his  day  by  the 
Babylonians,  Persians,  and  Indians,  and  condemns 
certain  Christian  "  mulierculae "  for  similarly 
using  the  gospels  ("  parvula  evangelia,"  $lfi\ia 
fiitpk,  Chrys.)  as  ■wtpiiimara,  especially  the  Proem, 
to  St.  John  (comp.  Chrysost.  Horn,  in  Matt.  73). 
The  Koran  and  other  sacred  books  are  applied  to 
the  same  purpose  to  this  day  (Hottinger,  Hist. 
Orient,  i.  8,  p.  301,  de  numinis  Orient,  xvii.  sq. ; 
"  The  most  esteemed  of  all  Hhegabs  is  a  Mooshaf, 
or  copy  of  the  Koran,"  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  338). 
Scaliger  even  supposes  that  phylacteries  were  de- 
signed to  supeisede  those  amulets,  the  use  of  which 
had  been  already  learnt  by  the  Israelites  in  Kgypt. 
PA  mu  LETS.  3  There  was  a  spurious  book  called 
Phylact.  Angelorum,  where  Pope  Gelaslus  evidently 
understood  the  word  to  mean  "  amulets,"  for  he  re- 
marks that  PhyUcteria  ought  rather  to  be  ascribed 
to  devils.  In  this  sense  they  were  expressly  for- 
bidden by  Pope.  Gregory  (**  Si  qui*  . .  .  phylacteriis 
usus  fuerit,  anathema  sit,"  Sixt.  Senensis,  Bibl. 
Sand.  p.  92 ;  comp.  Cau.  36.  Condi.  Laod.). 

The  LXX.  rendeiing  iaaXruri  (Aquil.  avrfrcicTa) 
must  allude  to  their  being  tightly  bound  on  the 
forehead  and  wrist  during  prayer.  Petit  ( Var. 
Lectt.  ii.  3).  would  read  &(a\tvri  (h.  e.  appensa, 
ailoia  M  knrrpoirjj  i  Schleusner,  Thes.  s.  v. 
Ao-aX.),  but  he  is  amply  refuted  by  Spencer  (de 
Legg.  Sit.  iv.  2,  p.  1210)  and  Wiuius  (Acgypt. 

ii.  9,  §11).  Jerome  calls  them  Pittaciola  (al. 
Pictat.)  a  name  which  tolerably  expresses  their 
purpose  (Forcellini,  Lex.  s.  v.). 

The  expression  "they  make  broad  their  phy- 
lacteries "  (wXarivowi  tA  fn)\.  alrrur,  Matt,  xxiii. 
51  refers  not  so  much  to  the  phylactery  itself, 


which  seems  to  have  been  of  a  prescribed  breadth, 
as  to  the  case  (HS'Vp)  in  which  the  parchment 
was  kept,  which  the  Pharisees  (among  their  other 
pretentious  customs,  Mark  vii.  3,  4 ;  Luke  v.  33, 
&c)  made  as  conspicuous  as  they  could  (Reland, 
Antiq.  ii.  9,  15).  Misled  probably  by  the  term 
tKariyovct,  and  by  the  mention  of  the  IWV,  or 
fringe  (Num.  xv.  38,  tcX&o-ua  iaxlvSivov  M  tA 
Kpda-wcSa  twv  rrfpvyiuv.  LXX.)  in  connexion  with 
them,  Epiphanius  says  that  they  were  trhirta  o-^- 
para  no/xpvpas,  like  the  Roman  laticlate,  or  the 
stripes  on  a  Dalmatic  (tA  Si  <rfumra  ri)s  nop- 
ipipas  <bvKam1\fia  tXiiaaa/  ol  iiKftfitftirot  fit- 
Tovofi&ittv,  c.  Boer.  i.  33 ;  Sixt.  Sen.  /.  c).  He 
says  that  these  purple  stripes  were  worn  by  the 
Pharisees  with  fringes,  and  four  pomegranates,  that 
no  one  might  touch  them,  and  hence  he  derives 
their  name  (Reland,  Ant.  ii.  9,  15).  But  that 
this  is  an  error  is  clearly  shown  by  Scaliger  (Elench. 
Trihoer.  viii.  p.  66,  sq.).  It  is  said  that  the  Pha- 
risees wore  them  always,  whereas  the  common 
people  only  used  them  at  prayers,  because  they 
were  considered  to  be  even  holier  than  the  pv,  or 
golden  plate,  on  the  priest's  tiara  (Ex.  xxviii.  36) 
since  that  had  the  sacred  name  once  engraved,  but 
in  each  of  the  Tephillin  the  tetragrammaton  re- 
curred twenty-three  times  (Carpxov.  App.  Critic. 
196).  Again  the  Pharisees  wore  the  TephUlah 
above  the  elbow,  but  the  Sadducees  on  the  palm 
of  the  hand  (Goodwyn,  I.e.).  The  modern  Jews 
only  wear  them  at  morning  prayers,  and  some- 
times at  noon  (Leo  of  Modena,  /.  c). 

In  our  Lord's  time  they  were  worn  by  all  Jews, 
except  the  Karaites,  women,  and  slaves.  Boys, 
when  (at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  a  day)  they 
became  D1VD  'J3  (sons  of  the  commandments), 
were  bound  to  wear  them  (Baba  Berac.  fol.  22.  1.  in 
(Uossi),  and  therefore  they  may  have  been  used  even 
by  our  Lord,  as  he  merely  discountenanced  their 
abuse.  The  suggestion  was  made  by  Scaliger  (/.  c), 
and  led  to  a  somewhat  idle  controversy.  Lightfoot 
(//or.  Hebr.  ad  Matt,  xxiii.  5)  and  Otho  (Lex. 
Rab.  p.  656)  agree  with  Scaliger,  but  Carpzov 
(/.  c.)  and  others  strongly  deny  it,  from  a  belief 
that  the  entire  use  of  phylacteries  arose  from  an 
error. 

The  Karaites  explained  Deut.  vi.  8,  Ex.  xiii.  9, 
&c.  as  t  figurative  command  to  remember  the  law 
(Reland,  Ant.  p.  132),  as  is  certainly  the  case  in 
similar  passages  (Prov.  iii.  3,  vi.  21,  vii.  3;  Cant, 
viii.  6,  &c.).  It  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  scope  of 
these  injunctions  favours  the  Karaite  interpretation, 
and  in  Ex.  xiii.  9  the  word  is  not  lYlSt^D,  but 
fnSt  "  a  memorial  "  (Gerhardus  on  Deut.  vi.  8  ; 
Edzardus  on  Berachoth.  i.  209 ;  Heidanus,  de  Orig. 
Erroris,  viii.  B.  6;  Schottgen,  Hor.  Hebr.  i.  199; 
Rosenmiiller,  ad  loc.;  Heogstenberg,  Pent.  i. 
458).  Considering  too  the  nature  of  the  passages 
inscribed  on  the  phylacteries  (by  no  means  the 
most  important  in  the  Pentateuch — for  the  Fathers 
are  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  Decalogue  was  used 
in  this  way,  Jer.  /.  c. ;  Chrysost.  /.  c. ;  Theophyl. 
ad  Matt,  xxiii.  5),  and  the  fact  that  wc  have  no 
trace  whatever  of  their  use  before  the  exile  (during 
which  time  the  Jews  probably  learnt  the  practice 
of  wearing  them  from  the  Babylonians),  we  hare 
no  doubt  that  the  object  of  the  precepts  (Deut.  vi. 
8  ;  Ex.  xii.  9)  was  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  necessity  of  remembering  the  Law.  But 
the  figurative  language  in  which  this  duty  was 
urged  upon  them  was  mistaken  for  a  litenl  com- 
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mnnd.  An  additional  argument  against  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  direction  is  the  dangerous  abuse 
to  which  it  was  immediately  liable.  Indeed  such 
an  observance  would  defeat  the  supposed  intention 
of  it,  by  substituting  an  outward  ceremony  for  an 
inward  remembrance.  We  have  a  specimen  of  this 
in  the  curious  literalism  of  Kimchi  s  Comment  on 
Ps.  i.  2.  Stalling  the  objection  that  it  is  impossible 
to  meditate  in  God's  law  day  and  night,  because  of 
sleep,  domestic  cares,  &c.,  he  answers  that  for  the  ful- 
filment of  the  text  it  is  sufficient  to  wear  Tephillin  ! 

In  spite  of  these  considerations,  Justin  (Dial.  c. 
Tryph.  I.  c),  Chrysostom,  Euthymius,  Theophylact, 
and  many  moderns  (Baumgarten,  Comm.  i.  479 ; 
Winer,  s.  t>.  Phylact.)  prefer  the  literal  meaning. 
It  rests  therefore  with  them  to  account  for  the  entire 
absence  of  all  allusion  to  phylacteries  in  the  0.  T. 
The  passages  in  Proverbs  (r.  supra)  contain  no  such 
reference,  and  in  Ez.  xxir.  17  "lt<3  means  not  a 
Phylactery  (as  Jarchi  says),  but  a  turban. 
[Crowns.]    (Gesen.  Thes.  p.  1089.) 

The  Kabbis  have  many  rules  about  their  use. 
They  were  not  worn  on  Sabbaths  or  other  sacred 
days,  because  those  days  were  themselves  a  sign  or 
pledge  (rrtN),  and  required  no  further  memorial 
(Zohar,  fol.  236  ;  Reland,  /.  c).  They  must  be  read 
standing  in  the  morning  (when  blue  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  green),  but  in  the  evening  (at  sun- 
set)  they  might  be  read  sitting.  In  times  of  perse- 
cution a  red  thread  was  worn  instead  (Mnnster,  de 
praec.  affirm. ;  comp.  Josh.  ii.  18).  Both  hands 
were  to  be  used,  if  possible,  in  writing  them.  The 
leather  must  have  no  hole  in  it.  A  single  blot  did 
not  signify  if  an  uneducated  boy  could  read  the  word. 
At  the  top  of  the  parchment  no  more  room  must  be 

left  than  would  suffice  for  the  letter  but  at  the 
bottom  there  might  be  room  even  for  p  or  "1.  A 
man,  when  wearing  the  Tephillin,  must  not  approach 
within  four  cubits  of  a  cemetery  (Sixt.  Sencnsis,  I.  c). 
He  who  has  a  taste  for  further  frivolities  (which 
yet  are  deeply  interesting  as  illustrative  of  a  priestly 
superstition)  may  find  them  in  Lightfoot  (Hor. 
Heb.  ad  loc.),  Schottgen,  Otho  (Lex.  Rah.  s.  v.), 
and  in  the  Mishna— especially  in  the  treatise  called 
Uosh  Haahanah. 

The  Rabbis  even  declared  that  God  wore  them, 
arguing  from  Is.  lxii.  8  ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  2  :  Is.  xlix. 
16.  Perhaps  this  was  a  pious  fraud  to  inculcate 
their  use ;  or  it  may  have  had  some  mystic  mean- 
ing (Zohar,  pt.  ii.  fol.  2;  Carpzov.  I.e.). 

Josephus  gives  their  general  significance  (Ant.  iv. 
8,  §13.  is  TfpijSXfirrby  Tamax6Bty  to  ittpl 
airrohs  Tp69vftov  toS  9tov).  They  were  supposed 
to  save  from  the  devil  (Targ.  ad  Cant.  viii.  3)  and 
from  sin  (Hottinger,  Jur.  Hebr.  Lei.  xx.  p.  29). 
and  they  were  used  for  oaths ;  but  the  Rabbis  dis- 
approved the  application  of  them  to  charm  wounds, 
or  lull  children  to  sleep  (Id.  Leg.  253;  Maimon. 
de  Idol.  ii.).  He  who  wore  them  was  supposed  to 
prolong  his  days  (Is.  xxxviii.  16),  but  he  who  did 
not,  was  doomed  to  perdition,  since  he  thereby  broke 
eight  affirmative  precepts  (Maimon.  Tephil.  iv.  26). 

On  the  analogous  practice  alluded  to  in  Rev.  xiii. 
16,  xiv.  1,  sec  Forehead. 

Besides  the  authors  already  quoted  (Sixt.  Senensis, 
Reland,  Otho,  Lightfoot,  Schottgen,  Carpzov,  Hot- 
tinger, Goodwyn,  Rosenmiiller,  &c),  sec  the  fol- 
lowing, to  whom  they  refer :  Maimonides,  Tephillin ; 
Wagenseil  in  Sota,  cap.  ii.  397-418;  Surenhusius, 
ifbhn*  ad  Tract.  Beracoth,  pp.  8,  9;  Beck,  de 
J itdaeornm  lijamcntis  precativis,  and  de  usu  Phy- 
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bet.  (1679);  Basnage,  Hist.  de»  Juifs,  r.  xii.  12 
sq. ;  Brannius,  de  Vest.  Sacerd.  p.  7  sq.;  Buitorf, 
Synag.  Jud.  p.  170  sq. ;  Ugolini,  Thes.  torn.  xxi. ; 
de  usu  phylact.  There  is  in  this  latter  work  much 
further  information,  but  we  have  inserted  all  that 
seemed  interesting.  [F.  W.  F.] 

FULLEE  (D32>,  from  D33,  tread,  Gesen.  P. 
657  ;  yvatpfvs ;  fullo).  The  trade  of  the  fullers, 
so  tar  as  it  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  appears  to 
have  consisted  chiefly  in  cleansing  garments  and 
whitening  them.  The  use  of  white  garments,  and 
also  the  feeling  respecting  their  use  for  festal  and 
religious  purposes,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fid- 
lowing  passages: — Eccl.  ix.  8;  Dan.  vii.  9;  Is. 
lxiv.  6;  Zech.  iii.  3,  5;  2  Sam.  vi.  14;  1  Chr. 
xv.  27;  Mark  ix.  3;  Rev.  iv.  4,  vi.  11,  vii.  9; 
Mishna,  Taanith,  iv.  8 ;  see  also  Stat.  Silt.  i.  2, 
237  ;  Ovid.  fast.  i.  79;  Claudian,  de  Laud.  Stil. 
iii.  289.  This  branch  of  the  trade  was  perhaps  ex- 
ercised by  other  persons  than  those  who  carded  the 
wool  and  smoothed  the  cloth  when  woven  (MUhrui. 
Bava  kama,  i.  x.  10).  In  applying  the  marks 
used  to  distinguish  cloths  sent  to  be  cleansed,  fullers 
were  desired  to  be  careful  to  avoid  the  mixtures 
forbidden  by  the  Law  (Lev.  xix.  19;  Deut.  ixii.  1 1 ; 
Mishna,  Massec.  Cilaim.  ix.  10). 

The  process  of  fulling  or  cleansing  cloth,  so  tar 
as  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  practice  of  other 
nations,  consisted  in  treading  or  stamping  on  the 
garments  with  the  feet  or  with  bats  in  tubs  of 
water,  in  which  some  alkaline  substaoce  answering 
the  purpose  of  soap  had  been  dissolved  (Gesen. 
Thes.  1261,  ^11;  Beckmann,  Hist,  of  Inventions, 
ii.  94,  95,  Bohn).  The  substances  used  for  this 
purpose  which  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  are  lifJ, 
nitre,  rirpov,  nitrum  (Gesen.  p.  930  ;  Prov.  xxv. 
20;  Jer.  ii.  22),  and  JV~Q,  soap,  Tola,  hcrbo 
fullonum,  herba  borith  (Gesen.  p.  246 ;  Mai.  iii.  2  ). 
Nitre  is  found  in  Egypt  and  in  Syria,  and  vegetable 
alkali  was  also  obtained  there  from  the  ashes  of 
certain  plants,  probably  Salsola  kali  f Gesen.  2445; 
Plin.  xxxi.  10,  46;  Hasselqoist,  275;  Burck- 
hardt,  Syria,  214).  The  juice  also  of  some  sapo- 
naceous plant,  perhaps  Gyptaphiia  struthium,  or 
Saponaria  officinalis,  was  sometimes  mixed  with 
the  water  for  the  like  purpose,  and  may  thus  be 
regarded  as  representing  the  soap  of  Scripture, 
Other  substances  also  are  mentioned  as  being  em- 
ployed in  cleansing,  which,  together  with  alkali, 
seem  to  identify  the  Jewish  with  the  Roman  pro- 
cess, as  urine  and  chalk,  creta  cimolii,  and  bean- 
water,  i.  e.  bean-meal  mixed  with  water  (Mishna, 
Shabb.  ix.  5 ;  Niddnh,  ix.  6).  Urine,  both  of  men 
and  of  animals,  was  regularly  collected  at  Rome 
for  cleansing  cloths  (Plin.  xxxviii.  6,  8;  Athcn. 
xi.  p.  484;  Mart.  ix.  93;  l'lautus',  Asm.  v.  2, 
57),  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  its  use  in 
the  fullers'  trade  at  Jerusalem  may  have  suggested 
the  coarse  taunt  of  Rabshakeh,  during  his  interview 
with  the  deputies  of  Hezekiah  in  the  highway  of 
the  Fullers'  Field  (2  K.  xviii.  27),  but  Schoettgec 
thinks  it  doubtful  whether  the  Jews  made  use  of  it 
in  fulling  (Antiq.  full.  §9).  The  process  of  whiten- 
ing garments  was  performed  by  rubbing  into  tbeoi 
chalk  or  earth  of  some  kind.  Crete  Cimolia  (Cimo- 
lite)  was  probably  the  earth  most  frequently  used. 
The  whitest  sort  of  earth  for  this  purpose  is  a  whit* 
potter's  clay  or  marl,  with  which  the  poor  at  Rome 
rubbed  their  clothes  on  festival  days  to  make  them 
appear  brighter  (Plin.  xxxi.    10,   §113,  xxxv. 
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17).  Sulphur,  which  was  used  at  Rome  for  dis- 
charging positive  colour,  was  abundant  in  some 
parts  of  Palestine,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  it  was  used  in  the  fullers'  trade. 
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Egyptian  Fuller. 

The  trade  of  the  fullers,  as  causing  offensive 
smells,  and  also  as  requiring  space  for  drying 
clothes,  appears  to  hare  been  carried  on  at  Jeru- 
salem outside  the  city,  and  from  them  a  field,  a 
monument,  and  also  a  spring  (En-rogel),  to  have 
derived  their  names  (Beckmann,  Hist,  of  Inv.  ii. 
92, 106,  Bohn ;  Diet.  ofAntiq.  art.  Fullo  ;  Winer, 
«.  v.  Walter ;  Wilkinson,  abridgm.  ii.  106,  Saal- 
schtttz,  i.  3,  14,  32,  ii.  14,  6 ;  Schoettgen,  Antiq. 
fulloniue).   [Handicraft.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

FULLER'S  FIELD,  THE  (D3to  iTlfc'; 
&ypos  toC  yvuptus,  or  xviupfos;  ager  fullonls), 
a  spot  near  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xviii.  17 ;  Is.  xxxvi. 
2,  vii.  3)  so  close  to  the  walls  that  a  person  speak- 
ing from  there  could  be  heard  on  them  (2  K.  xviii. 
17,  26).  It  is  only  incidentally  mentioned  in 
these  passages,  as  giving  its  name  to  a  "  highway  " 
(i1>>DO  =  an  embanked  road,  Gesen.  Thes.  957  6), 
"  in  "  (3)  or  "  on  "  (fo,  A.  V.  "  in  "),  which  high- 
way was  the  "  conduit  of  the  upper  pool."  The 
"  end  "  (HVp)  of  the  conduit,  whatever  that  was, 
appears  to  have  been  close  to  the  road  (Is.  vii.  3). 
One  resort  of  the  fullers  of  Jerusalem  would  seem 
to  have  been  below  the  city  on  the  south-east 
side.  [En-rogel.]  But  Rabshakeh  and  his  "  great 
host "  can  hardly  nave  approached  in  that  direction. 
They  must  have  come  from  the  north — the  only 
accessible  side  for  any  body  of  people — as  is  cer- 
tainly indicated  by  the  route  traced  in  Is.  z.  28-32 
[Gibeah]  ;  and  the  Fuller's  Field  was  therefore, 
to  judge  from  this  circumstance,  on  the  table-land 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  city.  The  "  pool "  and 
the  "  conduit"  would  be  sufficient  reasons  for  the 
presence  of  the  fullers.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
Rabshakeh  and  his  companions  may  have  left  the 
army  and  advanced  along  the  east  side  of  Mount 
Moriah  to  En-rogel,  to  a  convenient  place  under 
the  temple  walls  for  speaking. 

In  considering  the  nature  of  this  spot,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Sadch,  "  field,"  is  a  term 
almost  invariably  confined  to  cultivated  arable- 
land,  as  opposed  to  unreclaimed  ground.  [Jeru- 
salem.]   *  [G.] 

FUNERALS.  [Burial.] 

FURLONG.  [Measures.] 

FURNACE.  Various  kinds  of  furnaces  are 
noticed  in  the  Bible.  (1.)  is  so  translated  in 
the  A.  V.  in  Gen.  xv.  17  ;  Is.  zxxi.  9 ;  Neh.  iii. 
11,  xii.  38.    Generally  the  word  applies  to  the 


I  baker's  oven,  which  is  described  under  Bread, 
i  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  "  tower  of  the 
!  furnaces "  in  Neh.  should  be  rendered  "  tower  of 
the  ovens."    In  Gen.  xv.  and  Is.  xxxi.  it  is  used  in 
a  more  general  sense.    (2.)  JEOB, 
a  smelting  or  calcining  furnace  (Gen. 
xix.  28;  Ex.  ix.  8,  10,  xix.  18), 
especially  a  lime-kiln,  the  use  of 
which  was  evidently  well  known  to 
the  Hebrews  (Is.  xxxiis.  12 ;  Am. 
ii.  1).    (3.)  T-13,  a  refiuiug  furnace 
(Prov.  xvii.  3,  xxvii.  21;  Ex.  xxii. 
18  ff.),  metaphorically  applied  to  a 
state  of  trial  (Deut.  iv.  20;  IK. 
viii.  51 ;  Is.  xlviii.  10;  Jer.  xi.  4). 
The  form  of  it  was  probably  similar 
to  the  one  nsed  in  Egypt,  which  is 
figured  below.  (4.)  jVIN,  a  large 
furnace  built  like  a  brick-kiln,  with 
an  opening  at  the  top  to  cast  in  the  materials 
(Dan.  iii.  22,  23),  and  a  door  at  the  ground  by 
which  the  metal  might  be  extracted  (v.  26).  The 
Roman  fornax,  as  represented  in  Diet,  of  Ant.  p. 
546,  gives  an  idea  of  the  Persian  Attun.  The 
Persians  were  in  the  habit  of  using  the  furnace 


Furnace,— Ad  Egyptian  blowing  tlie  fire  for  melting  Rokt 
(Wukineon.) 


as  a  means  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  (Dan. 
C  c. ;  Jer.  xxix.  22  ;  2  Mace.  vii.  5 ;  Hos.  vii.  7). 
A  parallel  case  is  mentioned  by  Chardin  (  Voyage 
en  Perse,  iv.  276),  two  ovens  having  been  kept 
ready  heated  for  a  whole  month  to  throw  in  any 
corn-dealers  who  raised  the  price  of  corn.  (5.) 
The  potter's  furnace  (Ecclus.  xxvii.  5 ;  xxxviii.  30), 
which  resembles  a  chimney  in  shape,  and  was  about 
five  or  six  feet  high,  as  represented  below.  (6.)  The 


The  Kfiypuan  PotKrS  Furnace.  (Wukieoii.) 

blacksmith's  furnace  (Ecclus.  xxxviii.  28).  TheGreek 
xdfuyos,  which  is  applied  to  the  two  latter,  also  de- 
scribes the  calcining  furnace  (Xen.  Vectig.  iv.  49). 
It  is  metaphorically  used  in  the  N.  T.  in  this  sense 
(Rev.  i.  15,  ix.  2),  and  in  Matt.  xiii.  42,  with  an 
especial  reference  to  Dan.  iii.  6         [W.  L.  B.] 
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GA'AL  ("pjjl,  r«u(X;  Joseph.  rudAijj;  Gao/), 
son  of  Ebed,  aided  the  Shechemites  in  their 
rebellion  against  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix. ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  v.  7,  §§3,  4).  He  docs  not  seem  to  hare 
been  a  native  of  Shechem,  nor  specially  interested 
in  the  revolution,  but  rather  one  of  a  class  of 
condottieri,  who  at  such  a  period  of  anarchy  would 
be  willing  to  sell  their  services  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Joseph  us  calls  him  rls  ray  ip^iyrtty, 
a  term  which  scarcely  designates  any  special  office, 
as  in  the  case  of  Zebul  (rav  luuiuriy  ip%av, 
Joseph.  /.  c.) more  probably  it  has  reference  to 
the  headship  of  his  family  (Judg.  ix.  26 ;  Joseph. 
I.  c),  and  the  command  of  a  body  of  men-at-arms, 
who  seem  to  have  been  permanently  attached  to 
his  service  (vby  tirKlrcut  iced  avyytyiai,  Joseph.). 
His  appeal  to  ante-Israelitish  traditions  (Judg.  ix. 
28),  together  with  the  re-establishment  of  idolatry 
at  Shechem,  shows  that  the  movement  in  which  he 
took  part  was  a  reactionary  one,  and  proceeded  upon 
the  principle  of  a  combination  of  the  aborigines 
with  the  idolatrous  Israelites  against  the  iconoclastic 
family  of  Gideon  as  represented  by  Abimelech. 
The  ambitious  designs  of  Gaol,  who  seems  to  have 
aspired  to  the  supreme  command,  awakened  the 
jealousy  of  Zebul,  who  recalled  Abimelech,  and 
procured  the  expulsion  of  Gaol  from  the  city  upon 
a  charge  of  cowardice.  [T.  E.  B.] 

GA'ASH  (B*JJ1  =  earthquake ;  Toot,  once  I"a- 
XadJ ;  Oaas).  On  the  north  side  of  "  the  hill  of 
Gaash "  (accurately  "  Mount  G."  '3"lfl),  in  the 

district  of  "  Mount  Ephraim,"  was  Timnath-serach, 
or  Timnath-cheres,  the  city  which  at  his  request 
was  given  by  the  nation  to  Joshua;  where  he  resided, 
and  where  at  last  he  was  buried  (Josh.  xxiv.  30 ; 
Judg.  ii.  9;  comp.  Josh.  xix.  49,  50).  We  only 
hear  of  it  again  incidentally  as  the  native  place  of 
one  of  David's  guard,  "  Hiddai,  or  Hurai,  of  the 
brooks  (the  torrent -beds  or  wadys,  ^>nj)  of 
Gaash" — the  "  torrents  of  the  earthquake  "  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  30 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  32).  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
the  name  is  mentioned  (Onom.  "  Gaas"),  but  evi- 
dently without  any  knowledge  of  the  place ;  nor 
does  it  appear  to  have  been  recognized  by  any  more 
modern  traveller  in  Palestine.  [G.] 

GA'BACJftJ  ;  ra0a4,rai0dA,ra0aaV;  Gabee, 
Qaboa,  Geba).  The  same  name  as  Geba,  hut  with 
the  vowel  sound  made  broader,  according  to  Hebrew 
custom,  because  of  its  occurrence  at  the  end  of  a 
clause  or  sentence.  It  is  found  in  the  A.  V.  in  Josh, 
xviii.  24 ;  Ezr.  ii.  26 ;  Neh.  vii.  30 :  but  in  the 
Hebrew  also  in  2  Sam.  v.  25 ;  2  K.  xxiii.  8 ;  Neh. 
xi.  31.  [Gabdes.] 

GABAEL  (JafadiK  LXX.  ;  Topa^X,  Cod. 
Alex.;  Vet.  Lat.  Gababel  [Tob.  1.1];  Vulg.  Ga- 
belvs.    1.  An  ancestor  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  1). 

2.  A  poor  Jew  (Tob.  i.  17,  Vulg.)  of"  Rages  in 
Media,"  to  whom  Tobias  lent  (sub  chirograph  dedit, 
Vulg.)  ten  talents  of  silver,  which  Gabael  after- 
wards faithfully  restored  to  Tobias  in  the  time  of 
Tobit's  distress  (Tob.  i.  14,  iv.  1,  20,  v.  6,  ix., 
x.  2).    [Gabrias.]  [B.  F.  W.] 

GAB  ATHA  (Bagatha),  Esth.  xii.  1.  [Big- 
THAS.1 


GAB'BAl  (>31;  Tn04;  Gebbai),  apparently 
the  head  of  an  important  family  of  Benjamin  resi- 
dent at  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xi.  8). 

GABBATHA  (raftSafla;  Gabbatha.)  The 
Hebrew  or  Chaldee  appellation  of  a  place  also  called 
"  Pavement"  (M66<rrpurov),  where  the  judgment- 
seat  or  bema  (jBij/ui)  was  planted,  from  his  place  on 
which  Pilate  delivered  our  Lord  to  death  (John 
xix.  13).  The  name,  and  the  incident  which  leads 
to  the  mention  of  the  name,  occur  nowhere  but  in 
this  passage  of  St.  John.  The  place  was  outside 
the  praetorium  (A.  V.  judgment-hall),  for  Pilate 
brought  Jesus  forth  from  thence  to  it. 

It  is  suggested  by  Lightfoot  (Exerc.  on  St.  John, 
ad  foe.)  that  the  word  is  derived  from  23,  a  surface, 
in  which  case  Gabbatha  would  be  a  mere  translation 
of  XiBitrrpuroy.  There  was  a  room  in  the  Temple 
in  which  the  Sanhedrin  sate,  and  which  was  called 
Gazith,  because  it  was  pared  with  smooth  and  square 
flags  (JV|J) ;  and  Lightfoot  conjectures  that  Pilate 
may  on  this  occasion  hare  delivered  his  judgment 
in  that  room.  But  this  is  not  consistent  with  the 
practice  of  St.  John,  who,  in  other  instances,  gives 
the  Hebrew  name  as  that  properly  belonging  to  the 
place,  not  as  a  mere  translation  of  a  Greek  one. 
Besides,  Pilate  evidently  spoke  from  the  bema — the 
regular  seat  of  justice— and  this  in  on  important 
place  like  Jerusalem  would  be  in  a  fixed  spot.  Be- 
sides, the  Praetorium,  a  Roman  residence  with  the 
idolatrous  emblems,  could  not  have  been  within  the 
Temple.  The  word  is  more  probably  Chaldee, 
from  an  ancient  root  signifying  height  or 
roundness — the  root  of  the  Hebrew  word  Gibeah, 
which  is  the  common  term  in  the  O.  T.  for  a  bald 
rounded  hill,  or  elevation  of  moderate  height.  In 
this  case  Gabbatha  designated  the  elevated  Bema ; 
and  the  "  pavement "  was  possibly  some  mosaic  or 
tessellated  work,  either  forming  the  bema  itself,  or 
the  flooring  of  the  court  immediately  round  it — 
perhaps  some  such  work  as  that  which  we  are  told 
by  Suetonius  (Conor,  46)  Julius  Caesar  was  ac- 
customed to  carry  with  him  on  his  expeditions,  in 
order  to  give  the  Bema  or  Tribunal  its  necessary 
conventional  elevation.  [G.] 

GAB'DES  (Tafi$nt,  both  MSS.  ;  Gabea), 
1  Esd.  v.  20.  [Gaba.] 

GA3RIAS  (rafiplas,  LXX. ;  Yafiptl,  Cod.  FJL ; 
i.  e.  i"in3 J,  the  man  of  Jehovah),  according  to  the 
present  text  of  the  LXX.  the  brother  of  Gabael,  the 
creditor  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  14),  though  in  another 
place  (Tob.  iv.  20,  re>  tov  Taflpla ;  cf.  Fritxsche, 
ad  loc.)  he  is  described  as  his  father.  The  readings 
throughout  are  very  uncertain,  and  in  the  versions 
the  names  are  strangely  confused.  It  is  an  obvious 
correction  to  suppose  that  TafialiXip  &tt\<pj 
t$  Ta&pla  should  be  read  in  i.  14,  as  is  in  fact 
suggested  by  Cud.  F.  A.,  Ta&ii\tf .  .  .  T»J  M.  t%> 
Vafiptl.  The  misunderstanding  of  r«7  &&°«A«^*>  (cf. 
Tob.  1.  10,  16,  &c)  naturally  occasioned  the  omis- 
sion of  the  article.  The  old  Latin  has,  Gabeh  fratri 
meofilio  Gabahel;  and  so  also  iv.  20.  [B.  F.  W.] 

GA'BBIEL  6tH3l,  "  man  of  God;"  Tow 
jBpritA,  LXX.  and  N.  T.j.  The  word,  which  is  not 
in  itself  distinctive,  but  merely  a  description  of  the 
angelic  office,  is  used  as  a  proper  name  or  title,  in 
Dan.  viii.  16,  ix.  21,  and  in  Luke  i.  19,  26.  (It  is 
also  added  in  the  Targums  as  a  gloss  on  some  other 
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parages  of  the  0.  T.)  In  the  ordinary  traditions, 
Jewish  and  Christian,  Gabriel  is  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  archangels.  In  Scripture,  he  is  set  forth 
only  as  the  representative  of  the  angelic  nature,  not 
in  its  dignity  or  power  of  contending  against  evil 
[Michael],  bnt  in  its  ministration  of  comfort  and 
sympathy  to  man.  Thus  his  mission  to  Daniel  is 
to  interpret  in  plain  words  the  vision  of  the  ram 
and  the  he-goat,  and  to  comfort  him  after  bis  prayer 
with  the  prophecy  of  the  "  seventy  weeks."  And 
so  in  the  New  Testament  he  is  the  herald  of  good 
tidings,  declaring  as  he  does  the  coming  of  the  pre- 
dicted Messiah  and  of  his  forerunner.  His  pro- 
minent character,  therefore,  is  that  of  a  "  fellow- 
sen-ant  "  of  the  saints  on  earth ;  and  there  is  a  cor- 
responding simplicity,  and  absence  of  all  terror  and 
mystery,  in  his  communications  to  men.    [A.  B.] 

GAD  (*13  ;  r<£» ;  Joseph.  Mas;  Gad),  Jacob's 
seventh  son,  the  first-born  of  Zilpah,  Leah's  maid, 
and  whole-brother  to  Asher  (Gen.  xxx.  11-13;  xlvi. 
16, 18).  (a)  The  passage  in  which  the  bestowal  of 
the  name  of  Gad  is  preserved —  like  the  others,  an 
exclamation  on  his  birth — is  more  than  usually  ob- 
scure :  "  And  Leah  said, '  In  fortune '  (begad,  133), 
and  she  called  his  name  Gad"  (Gen.  xxx.  11).  Such 
is  supposed  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  old  text  of  the 
passage  (the  Cetib) :  so  it  stood  at  the  time  of  the 
LXX.,  who  render  the  key -word  by  <V  r^xy ;  in 
which  they  are  followed  by  Jerome  in  the  Vulgate, 
feliciter*  But  in  the  marginal  emendations  of  the 
Masorets  (the  Keri)  the  word  is  given  13  S3, 
"Gad  comes."  This  construction  is  adopted  by 
the  ancient  versions  of  Onkelos,  Aquila  (SjXScK  fi 
(wens),  and  Symmachus  (IjKSfv  TdS).  (6)  In  the 
blessing  of  Jacob,  however,  we  tind  the  name 
played  upon  in  a  different  manner :  "  Gad "  is 
here  taken  as  meaning  a  piratical  band  or  troop  (the 
term  constantly  used  for  which  is  gedood,  11*13), 
and  the  allusion— the  turns  of  which  it  is  impossible 
adequately  to  convey  in  English — would  seem  to  be 
to  the  irregular  lite  of  predatory  warfare  which 
should  be  punned  by  the  tribe  after  their  settlement 
on  the  borders  of  the  Promised  Land.  "  Gad,  a  plun- 
dering troop  (gedid)  shall  plunder  him  (ye^gid- 
osa),  but  he  will  plunder  (ya-gid)  at  their  heels" 
(Gen.  xlix.  19).*'  (c)  The  force  here  lent  to  the 
name  has  been  by  some  partially  transferred  to  the 
narrative  of  Gen.  xxx.,  e.  g.  the  Samaritan  Version, 
the  Veneto-Greek,  and  our  own  A.  V. — "  a  troop  (of 
children)  cometh."  But  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  word  gedid — by  which  it  is  here  sought 
to  interpret  the  gad  of  Gen.  xxx.  1 1 — possessed  its 
own  special  signification  of  turbulence  and  fierce- 
ness, which  makes  it  hardly  applicable  to  children 
in  the  sense  of  a  number  or  crowd,  the  image 
suggested  by  the  A.  V.  Exactly  as  the  turns  of 
Jacob's  language  apply  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
tribe,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  connexion 
between  his  allusions  and  those  in  the  exclamation 
of  Leah.  The  key  to  the  latter  is  probably  lost 
To  suppose  that  Leah  was  invoking  some  ancient 
divinity,  the  god  Fortune,  who  is  conjectured  to  be 
once  alluded  to— and  one*  only — in  the  later  part 
of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  under  the  title  of  Gad  (Is. 
Ixv.  11;  A.  V.  "that  troop;"  Gesenius,  "dem 
Glflck  "),  is  surely  a  poor  explanation. 


*  In  his  Quaett.  in  Qenetim,  Jerome  has  in  fortuna. 
jKwphos  {Ant.  1.  19,  §8)  gives  it  still  a  different 
turn — nxaios=zfortuitii$. 

*  Jerome  {De  Bcntdiot.  Jacob!)  interprets  this  of 


Of  the  childhood  and  life  of  the  individual  Gad 
nothing  is  preserved.  At  the  time  of  the  descent 
into  Egypt  seven  sons  are  ascribed  to  him,  remark- 
able from  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  their  names 
have  plural  terminations,  as  if  those  of  families 
rather  than  persons  (Gen.  xlvi.  16).  The  list, 
with  a  slight  variation,  is  again  given  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  census  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num. 
xxvi.  15-18).  [Abod;  Ezbon;  Ozni.V  The 
position  of  Gad  during  the  march  to  the  Promised 
Land  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tabernacle 
(Num.  ii.  14).  The  leader  of  the  tribe  at  the  time 
of  the  start  from  Sinai  was  Eliasaph  son  of  Reuel 
or  Deuel  (ii.  14,  x.  20).  Gad  is  regularly  named 
in  the  various  enumerations  -of  the  tribes  through 
the  wanderings — at  the  despatching  of  the  spies 
(xiii.  15) — the  numbering  in  the  plains  of  Moab 
(xxvi.  3,  15) ;  but  the  only  inference  we  can  draw 
is  an  indication  of  a  commencing  alliance  with  the 
tribe  which  was  subsequently  to  be  his  next  neigh- 
bour. He  has  left  the  more  closely  related  tribe  of 
Asher,  to  take  up  his  position  next  to  Reuben. 
These  two  tribes  also  preserve  a  near  equality  in 
their  numbers,  not  suffering  from  the  fluctuations 
which  were  endured  by  the  others.  At  the  first 
census  Gad  had  45,650,  and  Reuben  46,500;  at 
the  last,  God  had  40,500,  and  Reuben  43,330. 
This  alliance  was  doubtless  induced  by  the  simi- 
larity of  their  pursuits.  Of  all  the  sons  of  Jacob 
these  two  tribes  alone  returned  to  the  land  which 
their  forefathers  had  left  five  hundred  years  before, 
with  their  occupations  unchanged.  "  The  trade  of 
thy  slaves  hath  been  about  cattle  from  our  youth 
even  till  now  " — "  we  are  shepherds,  both  we  and 
our  fathers  "  (Gen.  xlvi.  34,  xlvii.  4)— such  was  the 
account  which  the  Patriarchs  gave  of  themselves  to 
Pharaoh.  The  civilisatiou  and  the  persecutions  of 
Egypt  had  worked  a  change  in  the  habits  of  most  of 
the  tribes,  but  Reuben  and  Gad  remained  faithful  to 
the  pastoral  pursuits  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob; 
and  at  the  halt  on  the  east  of  Jordan  we  find  them 
coming  forward  to  Moses  with  the  representation 
that  they  "  have  cattle " — "  a  great  multitude  of 
cattle,"  and  the  land  where  they  now  are  is  a  "  place 
for  cattle."  What  should  they  do  in  the  close  pre- 
cincts of  the  country  west  of  Jordan  with  all  their 
flocks  and  herds?  Wherefore  let  this  land,  they 
pray,  be  given  them  for  a  possession,  and  let  them 
not  be  brought  over  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii.  1-5). 
They  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  evade  taking 
their  proper  share  of  the  difficulties  of  subduing 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  after  that  task  had  been 
effected,  and  the  apportionment  amongst  the  nine 
and  a  half  tribes  completed  "  at  the  doorway  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  in  Shiloh,  before 
Jehovah,"  they  were  dismissed  by  Joshua  "  to 
their  tents,"  to  their  "  wives,  their  little  ones,  and 
their  cattle,"  which  they  had  left  behind  them  in 
Gilead.  To  their  tents  they  went — to  the  dangers 
and  delights  of  the  free  Bedouin  life  in  which  they 
had  elected  to  remain,  and  in  which— a  few  partial 
glimpses  excepted — the  later  history  allows  them 
to  remain  hidden  from  view. 

The  country  allotted  to  Gad  appears,  speaking 
roughly,  to  have  lain  chiefly  about  the  centre  of 
the  land  east  of  Jordan.  The  south  of  that  district 
— from  the  Arnon  ( Wady  Mojeb),  about  half  way 

the  revenge  taken  by  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  on 
their  return  from  the  conquest  of  Western  Palestine, 
for  the  incursions  of  the  desert  tribes  during  their 
absence. 
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down  the  Dead  Ski,  to  Heshbou,  nearly  due  east  of 
Jerusalem —was  occupied  by  lieu  ben,  and  at  or  about 
Heshbou  the  possessions  of  God  commenced.  They 
embraced  half  Gilead,  as  the  oldest  record  specially 
states  (Deut.  iii.  12),  or  half  the  land  of  the  children 
of  Amnion  (Josh.  xiii.  25),  probably  the  mountainous 
district  which  is  intersected  by  the  torrent  Jabbok 
— if  the  Wady  Z&rka  be  the  Jabbok — including,  as 
its  most  northern  town,  the  ancient  sanctuary  of 
Mahanaim.  On  the  East  the  furthest  landmark 
given  is  "  Aroer,  that  faces  Kabbah,"  the  present 
Amman  (Josh.  xiii.  25).  West  was  the  Jordan 
(27).  The  territory  thus  consisted  of  two  compara- 
tively separate  and  independent  parts — (1.)  The 
high  land,  on  the  general  level  of  the  country  east 
of  Jordan ;  and  (2.)  the  sunk  valley  of  the  Jordan 
itself — the  former  stopping  short  at  the  Jabbok ; 
the  latter  occupying  the  whole  of  the  great  valley 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  extending  up  to 
the  very  sea  of  Cinneretb,  or  Gennesaret,  itself. 

Of  the  structure  and  character  of  the  land  which 
thus  belonged  to  the  tribe — "the  land  of  Gad 
and  Gilead" — we  have  only  vague  information. 
From  the  western  part  of  Palestine  its  aspect  is 
that  of  a  wall  of  purple  mountain,  with  a 
singularly  horizontal  outline;  here  and  there  the 
surface  is  seamed  by  the  ravines,  through  which 
the  torrents  find  their  way  to  the  Jordan,  but  this 
does  not  much  affect  the  vertical  wall -like  look  of 
the  range.  But  on  a  nearer  approach  in  the  Jordan 
valley,  the  horizontal  outline  becomes  broken,  and 
when  the  summits  arc  attained  a  new  scene  is  said 
to  burst  on  the  view.  "  A  wide  table-land  appears, 
tossed  about  in  wild  confusion  of  undulating  downs, 
clothed  with  rich  grass  throughout ;  in  the  southern 
parts  trees  arc  thinly  scattered  here  and  there, 
aged  trees  covered  with  lichen,  as  if  the  relics  of  a 
primeval  forest  long  since  cleared  away  ;  the  north- 
ern parts  still  abound  in  magnificent  woods  of 
sycamore,  beech,  terebinth,  ilex,  and  enormous  fig- 
trees.  These  downs  are  broken  by  three  deep  de 
files,  through  which  the  three  rivers  of  the  Yarm&k, 
the  Jabbok,  and  the  Anion  fall  into  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  On  the  east  they 
melt  away  into  the  vast  red  plain,  which  by  a 
gradual  descent  joins  the  level  of  the  plain  of  the 
Haur&n,  and  of  the  Assyrian  desert '  (Stanley, 
5.  P.  320).  A  very  picturesque  country — not 
the  "  flat  open  downs  of  smooth  and  even  turf"  of 
the  country  round  Heshbon  (Irby,  142),  the  sheep- 
walks  of  Reuben  and  of  the  Moabites — but  "  most 
beautifully  varied  with  hanging  woods,  mostly  of 
the  vallonia  oak,  laurestinus,  cedar,  arbutus,  arbu- 
tus andrachne,  &c.  At  times  the  country  had  all 
the  appearance  of  a  noble  park"  (147),  "graceful 
hills,  rich  vales,  luxuriant  herbage  "  (Porter,  Handb. 
310).  [Gilead], 

Such  was  the  territory  allotted  to  the  Gadites ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  soon  extended  them- 
selves beyond  these  limits.  The  official  records  of 
the  reign  of  Jotham  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  v.  II,  16) 
show  them  to  have  been  at  that  time  established 
over  the  whole  of  Gilead,  and  in  possession  of 
Bashan  as  far  as  Salcah — the  modern  SMhhad,  a 
town  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  noble  plain  of 
the  Hawan — and  very  far  both  to  the  north  and 
the  east  of  the  border  given  them  originally,  while  the 
Manassites  were  pushed  still  further  northwards  to 
Mount  Hermon  (1  Chr.  v.  23).  They  soon  became 
identified  with  Gilead — that  n:\me  so  memorable  in 
the  earliest  history  of  the  nation  ;  and  in  many  of 
the  earlier  records  it  supersedes  the  name  of  Gad, 
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as  we  hare  already  remarked  it  did  that  of  Bateau. 

In  the  song  of  Deborah  "  Gilead  "  is  said  to  have 
"  abode  beyond  Jordan"  (Judg.  v.  17).  Jephthah 
appears  to  have  been  a  Gadite,  a  native  of  Mixpeh 
(judg.  xi.  34  ;  comp.  31,  and  Josh.  xiii.  2t>),  and 
yet  he  is  always  designated  "the  Gileadite;"  and 
so  also  with  Barxillai  of  Mahanaim  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
27  ;  Ezr.  ii.  61  ;  comp.  Josh.  xiii.  26). 

The  character  of  the  tribe  is  throughout  strongly 
marked — fierce  and  warlike — "strongmen  of  might, 
men  of  war  for  the  battle,  that  could  handle  shield 
and  buckler,  their  faces  the  faces  of  lions,  and  like 
roes  upon  the  mountains  for  swiftness."  Such  i* 
the  graphic  description  given  of  those  eleven  he- 
roes of  Gad — "  the  least  of  them  more  than  equal 
to  a  hundred,  and  the  greatest  to  a  thousand " — 
who  joined  their  fortunes  to  David  at  the  time  of 
his  greatest  discredit  and  embarrassment  1 1  Chr. 
xii.  8),  undeterred  by  the  natural  difficulties  of 
"  flood  and  field  "  which  stood  in  their  way.  Sur- 
rounded, as  they  were,  by  Ammonites,  Midianites, 
Hagarites,  "Children  of  the  East,"  and  all  the 
other  countless  tribes,  animated  by  a  common  hos- 
tility to  the  strangers  whose  coming  had  dispos- 
sessed them  of  their  fairest  districts,  the  warlike 
propensities  of  the  tribe  must  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  exercise.  One  of  its  great  engage- 
ments is  related  in  1  Cm-,  r.  19-22.  Here  their 
opponents  were  the  wandering  Ishmaelite  tribes  of 
Jetur,  Nephish,  and  Nodab  (comp.  Gen.  xxv.  15), 
nomad  people,  possessed  of  an  enormous  wealth  in 
camels,  sheep,  and  asses,  to  this  day  the  character- 
istic possessions  of  their  Bedouin  successors.  This 
immense  booty  came  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors, who  seem  to  hare  entered  with  it  on  the 
former  mode  of  life  of  their  victims:  probably 
pushed  their  way  further  into  the  eastern  wilder- 
ness in  the  "  steads  "  of  these  Hagarites.  Another 
of  these  encounters  is  contained  in  the  history  of 
Jephthah,  but  this  latter  story  develops  elements  of 
a  different  nature  and  a  higher  order  than  the  mere 
fierceness  necessary  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  plun 
derers  of  the  desert.  In  the  behaviour  of  Jephthah 
throughout  that  affecting  history,  there  are  traces  of 
a  spirit  which  we  may  almost  call  chivaleresqne, 
the  high  toue  taken  with  the  Elders  of  Gilead,  the 
noble  but  fruitless  expostulation  with  the  king  of 
Ammou  before  the  attack,  the  hasty  vow,  the  over- 
whelming grief,  and  yet  the  persistent  devotion  of 
purpose,  surely  in  all  these  there  are  marks  of  a 
great  nobility  of  character,  which  must  have  been 
more  or  less  characteristic  of  the  Gadites  in  general. 
If  to  this  we  add  the  loyalty,  the  generosity  and  the 
delicacy  of  Barzillai  (2  Sam.  xii.  32-39)  we  obtain 
a  very  high  idea  of  the  tribe  at  whose  head  were 
such  men  as  these.  Nor  must  we,  while  enu- 
merating the  worthies  of  Gad,  forget  that  in  nil  pro- 
bability Elijah  the  Tishbite,  "  who  was  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Gilead,-'  was  one  of  them. 

But  while  exhibiting  these  high  personal  qualities 
Gad  appeals  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  powers 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  take  any  active  or  lead- 
ing part  in  the  confederacy  of  the  nation.  The 
warriors,  who  rendered  such  assistance  to  David, 
might,  when  Ishbosheth  set  up  his  court  at  Maha- 
naim as  king  of  Israel,  have  done  much  towards 
affirming  his  rights.  Had  Abner  made  choice  of 
Shechem  or  Shiloh  instead  of  Mahanaim — the  quick, 
explosive  Ephiaiin  instead  of  the  unready  Gad — 
who  can  doubt  that  the  troubles  of'  David's  reign 
would  have  been  immensely  increased,  perhaps  the 
establishment  of  the  northern  kingdom  ante-dated 
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by  nearly  a  ceutury  ?  David's  presence  at  the  same 
city  during  his  flight  from  Absalom  produced  no 
effect  on  the  tribe,  and  they  are  not  mentioned  as 
having  taken  any  part  in  the  quarrels  between 
Ephraim  and  Judah. 

Cut  off  as  Gad  was  by  position  and  circumstances 
from  its  brethren  on  the  west  of  Jordan  it  still  re- 
tained some  connexion  with  them.  We  may  inter 
that  it  was  considered  as  belouging  to  the  northern 
kingdom — "  Know  ye  not,"  says  Ahab  in  Samaria, 
"  know  ye  not  that  Ramoth  in  Gilead  is  ours,  and 
we  be  still,  and  take  it  not  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
king  of  Syria?"  (1  K.  xxii.  3).  The  territory  of 
Gad  was  the  battle-Held  on  which  the  long  and 
fierce  struggles  of  Syria  and  Israel  were  fought 
out,  and,  as  an  agricultural  pastoral  country,  it 
must  hare  suffered  severely  in  consequence  (2  K. 
xx.  83). 

Gad  was  canned  into  captivity  by  Tiglath  Pileser 
(1  Chr.  v.  26),  and  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  the 
cities  of  the  tribe  seem  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
the  Ammonites.  "  Hath  Israel  no  sons  ?  hath  he  no 
heir?  why  doth  Malcham  (i.  «.  Moloch)  inherit 
Gad,  and  his  people  dwell  in  his  cities?"  (Jer. 
xlix.  1).         *  [G.] 

GAD  (1J ,  r<£»;  Qad),  "the  seer"  (njhn), 

or  "  the  king's  seer,"  i.  e.  David's— such  appeal's 
to  have  been  his  official  title  (1  Chr.  xxtx.  29 ; 
2  Chr.  xxix.  25 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  11  j  1  Ohr.  xxi.  9) — 
was  a  "prophet"  (K'21),  who  appears  to  have 
joined  David  when  in  "  the  hold,"  and  at  whose 
advice  he  quitted  it  for  the  forest  of  Hnreth  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  5).    Whether  he  remained  with  David  during 
his  wanderings  is  not  to  be  ascertained :  we  do  not 
again  encounter  him  till  late  in  the  life  of  the  king, 
when  he  re-appears  in  connexiou  with  the  punishment 
inflicted  for  the  numbering  of  the  people  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  1 1-19 ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  9-19).    But  he  was  evi- 
dently attached  to  the  royal  establishment  at  Jeru- 
salem, for  he  wrote  a  book  of  the  Acts  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxix.  29),  and  also  assisted  in  settling  the 
arrangements  for  the  musical  service  of  the  "  house 
of  God,"  by  which  his  name  was  handed  down  to 
times  long  after  his  own  (2  Chr.  xxix.  25).    In  the 
abruptness  of  his  introduction  Gad  has  been  com-  ! 
pared  with  Elijah  (Jerome,  Qu.  I{ebr.  on  1  Sam.  j 
xxii.  5),  with  whom  he  may  have  been  of  the  same  ' 
tribe,  if  his  name  can  be  taken  as  denoting  his  pa- 1 
rentage,  but  this  is  unsupported  by  any  evidence,  i 
Nor  is  there  any  apparent  ground  for  Ewald's  sug- 
gestion  (Gesch.  iii.  116)  that  he  was  of  the  school 
of  Samuel.   If  this  could  be  made  out,  it  would 
afford  a  natural  reason  for  his  joining  David.  [Da-  | 
vid,  p.  405.]  *  [G.]  | 

GAD'ABA,  a  strong  city  (Joseph.  Ant.  xih.  1 3,  j 
§3),  situated  near  the  river  Hieromax  (Plin.  //.  N.  \ 
v.  16),  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  over  against , 
Scythopolis  and  Tiberias  (Euseb.  (Mom.  s.  v.),  and  j 
sixteen  Roman  miles  distant  from  each  of  those 
places  (/tin.  Anton,  ed.  Wess.  pp.  196,  198 ;  Tab.  j 
Peut.).    It  stood  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  i 
of  which,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hieromax,  three  | 
miles  distant,  were  warm  springs  and  baths  called  i 
Amatha  {Onom.  s.  v.  Aetham  et  Gadara ;  Itin. 
Ant.  Martyr.).    Josephus  calls  it  the  capital  of] 
Peraca ;  and  Polybius  says  it  was  one  of  the  most 
strongly  fortified  cities  in  the  country  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  iv.  7,  §3;  Polyb.  v.  71).    A  large  district ' 
was  attached  to  it,  called  by  Josepbus  raSapTrts 
(B.  J.  iii.  10,  §10) ;  Strabo  also  informs  us  that  I 
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the  warm  healing  springs  were  iv  rp  Tata? iSi, 
"  in  the  territory  of  Gadara"  ( Qeot).  xvi.).  Gadara 
itself  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  but  it  is  evi- 
dently identical  with  the  "  Country  of  the  Gada- 
renes,"  x&pa  or  wtplxapos  rir  TaSapnvmv  (Mark 
v.  1 ;  Luke  viii.  26,  37). 

Of  the  site  of  Gadara,  thus  so  clearly  defined, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  On  a  partially  isolated 
hill,  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilead,  about  sixteen  miles  horn  Tiberias, 
lie  the  extensive  and  remarkable  ruins  of  Um  Keis. 
Three  miies  northward,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  is 
the  deep  bed  of  the  Sheriat  el-Sfandliiir,  the  ancient 
Hieromax ;  and  here  are  still  the  warm  springs  of 
Amatha.  On  the  west  is  the  Jordan  valley ;  and 
on  the  south  is  Wady  el-' Arab,  running  parallel  to 
the  Mandhur.  Um  Keis  occupies  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  between  the  two  latter  wadys;  and  as  this 
crest  declines  in  elevation  towards  the  east  as  well 
as  the  west,  the  situation  is  strong  and  commanding. 
The  whole  space  occupied  by  the  ruins  is  about  two 
miles  in  circumference;  and  there  are  traces  of 
fortifications  all  round,  though  now  almost  com- 
pletely prostrate. 

The  first  historical  notice  of  Gadara  is  its  capture, 
along  with  Pella  and  other  cities,  by  Antiochus  the 
Great,  in  the  year  B.C.  218  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3, 
§3).  About  twenty  years  afterwards  it  was  taken 
from  the  Syrians  by  Alex.  Jannaeus,  after  a  siege 
often  mouths  (Ant.  xiii.  13,  §3;  B.  J.  i.  4,  $2). 
The  Jews  retained  possession  of  it  for  some  time ; 
but  the  place  having  been  destroyed  during  their 
civil  ware,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Pompey  to  gratify  his 
freedman  Demetrius,  who  was  a  Gadarene  (B.  J.  i. 
7,  §7).  When  Gabinius,  the  proconsul  of  Syria, 
changed  the  government  of  Judaea,  by  dividing  the 
country  into  five  districts,  and  placing  each  under 
the  authority  of  a  council,  Gadara  was  made  the 
capital  of  one  of  these  districts  (B.  J.  i.  8,  §5). 
The  territory  of  Gadara,  with  the  adjoining  one  of 
Hippos,  was  subsequently  added  to  the  kingdom  of 
Herod  the  Great  (Ant.  xv.  7,  §3). 

Gadara,  however,  derives  its  greatest  interest 
from  having  been  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  miracle 
in  healing  the  Demoniacs  (Matt.  viii.  28-34 ;  Mark 
v.  1-21;  Luke  viii.  26-40).  "They  ware  no 
clothes,  neither  abode  in  any  house,  but  in  the 
tombs."  Christ  came  across  the  lake  from  Caper- 
naum, and  landed  at  the  south-eastern  corner, 
where  the  steep,  lofty  bank  of  the  eastern  plateau 
breaks  down  into  the  plain  of  the  Jordan.  The 
demoniacs  met  Him  a  short  distance  from  the 
shore;  on  the  side  of  the  adjoining  declivity  the 
"  great  herd  of  swine "  were  feeding ;  when  the 
demons  went  among  them  the  whole  herd  rushed 
down  that  "  steep  place  "  into  the  lake  and  perished ; 
the  keepers  ran  up  to  the  city  and  told  the  news, 
and  the  excited  population  came  down  in  haste, 
and  "  besought  Jesus  that  he  would  depart  out  of 
their  coasts."  The  whole  circumstances  of  the 
narrative  are  thus  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fea- 
tures of  the  country.  Another  thing  is  worthy  of 
notice.  The  most  interesting  remains  of  Gadara 
are  its  tombs,  which  dot  the  clifls  for  a  considerable 
distance  round  the  city.  They  are  excavated  in 
the  limestone  rock,  and  consist  of  chambers  of 
various  dimensions,  some  more  than  20  feet  square, 
with  recesses  in  the  sides  for  bodies.  The  doors 
are  slabs  of  stone — a  tew  being  ornamented  with 
panels :  some  of  them  still  remain  in  their  places. 
The  present  inhabitants  of  Um  Keis  are  all  troglo- 
dytes, "  dwelling  in  tombs,"  like  the  poor  maniacs  of 
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old ;  and  occasionally  they  are  almost  as  dangerous 
to  the  unprotected  traveller.  In  the  Gospel  of 
Matt.  (viii.  28)  we  have  the  word  Ttfytmpmy 
(instead  of  raSaf-nyay),  which  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Hebrew  *&V)1  (LXX.  T*fytvtuot)  in 
Gen.  xt.  2 1 ,  and  Deut.  Tit.  1 — the  name  of  an  old 
Cauaanitish  tribe  [Girgabhites],  which  Jerome 
(in  Comm.  ad  Gen.  xv.)  locates  on  the  shore  of  the 
sea  of  Tiberias.  Origen  also  says  (Opp.  iv.  140) 
that  a  city  called  Gergesa  anciently  stood  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  lake.  Even  were  this  true,  still 
tho  other  Gospels  would  be  strictly  accurate. 
Gadara  was  a  large  city,  and  its  district  would 
include  Gergesa.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  most  ancient  MSS.  give  the  word  Ytpamivuv, 
while  others  have  Tatafnyuv — the  former  reading 
is  adopted  by  Griesbnch  and  Lachmann;  while 
Scholz  prefers  the  latter ;  and  either  one  or  other 
of  these  is  preferable  to  Ttpr/«rnyay.  [Gerasa.] 

GaJara  was  captured  by  Vespasian  on  the  first 
outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  Jews;  all  its  in- 
habitants massacred;  and  the  town  itself,  with  the 
surrounding  villages,  reduced  to  ashes  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  iii.  7,  §1).  It  was  at  this  time  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  is  even 
called  the  Capital  of  Peraen.  At  a  later  period  it 
was  the  seat  of  a  bishop ;  but  it  fell  to  ruin  at,  or 
soon  after,  the  Mohammedan  conquest. 

The  ruins  of  Vm  Kcis  bear  testimony  to  the 
splendour  of  ancient  Gadara.  On  the  northern  side 
of  the  hill  is  a  theatre,  and  not  far  from  it  are  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  city  gates.  At  the  latter  a 
street  commences — the  eta  recta  of  Gadara — which 
ran  through  the  city  in  a  straight  line,  having  a 
colonnade  on  each  side.  The  columns  are  all  pros- 
trate. On  the  west  side  of  the  hill  is  another 
larger  theatre  in  better  preservation.  The  principal 
part  of  the  city  lay  to  the  west  of  these  two  theatres, 
on  a  level  piece  of  ground.  Now  not  a  house,  not 
a  column,  not  a  wall  remains  standing  ;  yet  the  old 
pavement  of  the  main  street  is  nearly  perfect;  and 
here  and  there  the  traces  of  the  chariot-wheels  nre 
visible  on  the  stones,  reminding  one  of  the  thorough- 
fares of  Pompeii.  (Full  descriptions  of  Gadara  are 
given  in  Handbook  for  Syr.  If  Pal.;  Burckhardt, 
Syria,  270  sq. ;  Porter,  in  Journal  of  Sac.  Lit. 
vol.  vi.  281  sq.)  [J.  L.  P.] 

GAD'DI  («U;  ra«M;  Qaddi),  son  of  Susi ; 
representative  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  among  the 
spies  sent  by  Moses  to  explore  Canaan  (Num. 
xiii.  11). 

GAD'DIEL  (^1*^3;  TovS4\;  Geddiel),  son 
of  Sodi ;  representative  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  on 
the  same  occasion  (Num.  xiii.  10). 

GADI  (*1i  ;  roM(,  Alex.  r»8Js(,  and  TaSStl ; 

Gadi),  father  of  Menahem,  who  seized  the  throne  of 
Israel  from  Shall  urn  (2  K.  xv.  14,  17). 

OA'HAM  (DPI!:  Tod>,  Alex.  Toip),  son  of 
Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  by  his  concubine  Reu- 
mah  (Gen.  xiii.  24).  No  light  has  yet  been  thrown 
on  this  tribe.  The  name  probably  signifies  son- 
burnt,  or  swarthy.  ...  : 

GA'HAB  ("ina  ;  Tadp  ;  Gahcr).  The  Bene-  | 
Gachar  were  among  the  families  of  Nethinim  who 
returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbobel  (Ext.  ■ 
"  47;  Neh.  vii.  49).    In  the  lists  of  1  Esd.  the 
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GALATIA 

GAL  A  AD  '  VaXaiS),  I  Mace.  t.  9,  55;  Jud. 
i.  8,  xv.  5  ;  and  THE  country-  of  Galaad  ($  r«- 
XaaSira;  Galaadita),  1  Mace.  v.  17,20,25,27,36, 
45 ;  xiii.  22),  the  Greek  form  of  the  word  Gll.EAD. 

GAXAL  tyl ;  ToAtuU  •  Oalat).   1.  A  Lerite, 

one  of  the  sons  of  Asaph  (1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

2.  Another  Levitt  of  the  family  of  Elkanah 
(1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

3.  A  third  Lerite,  son  of  Jeduthun  (Neh.  xi.  1 7). 

GALA'TIA  (roAor(o).  It  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  in  the  case  of  the  names  of  dis- 
tricts mentioned  in  the  N.  T.,  whether  they  are  ta 
be  understood  in  a  general  and  popular  sense  as  re- 
ferring to  a  region  inhabited  by  a  race  or  tribe  of 
people,  or  whether  they  define  precisely  some  tnui 
of  country  marked  out  for  political  purposes. 
Galatia  is  a  district  of  this  kind;  and  it  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  it,  first  ethnologically,  and 
then  as  a  Roman  province. 

Galatia  is  literally  -the  "Gallia"  of  the  East, 
Roman  writeis  call  its  inhabitants  Galli,  just  ss 
Greek  writers  call  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  France 
rdKarat.  In  2  Tim.  iv.  10,  some  commentators 
suppose  Western  Gaul  to  be  meant,  and  several 
MSS.  have  TaAAlay  instead  of  Ta\arlar.  In 
1  Mace.  viii.  2,  where  Judas  Maccabaeus  is  hearing 
the  story  of  the  prowess  of  the  Romans  in  con- 
quering the  rdAoTat,  it  is  possible  to  interpret  the 
passage  either  of  the  Eastern  or  Western  Gauls; 
for  the  subjugation  of  Spain  by  the  Romans,  and 
their  defeat  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Asia,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  same  context.  Again,  rdAcrrcu  is  the 
same  word  with  K('Atui ;  and  the  Galatians  were 
in  their  origin  a  stream  of  that  great  Keltic  torrent  r 
(apparently  Kymry,  and  not  Gael)  which  poured 
into  Greece  in  the  third  century  before  the  Christian 
era.  Some  of  these  invaders  moved  on  into  Thrace, 
and  appealed  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and 
Bosporus,  when  Nicomedes  1.,  king  of  Bithynia, 
being  then  engaged  in  a  civil  war,  invited  them 
across  to  help  him.  Once  established  in  Asia  Minor, 
they  became  a  tenible  scourge,  and  extended  their 
invasions  far  and  wide.  The  neighbouring  kings 
succeeded  in  repressing  them  within  the  general 
geographical  limits,  to  which  the  name  of  Galatia 
was  permanently  given.  Antiochus  I.,  king  of 
Syria,  took  his  title  of  Soter  in  consequence  of 
his  victory  over  them,  and  Attalus  I.  of  Per- 
gamus  commemorated  his  own  success  by  taking 
the  title  of  king.  The  Galatians  still  found  Tent 
for  their  restlessness  and  love  of  war  by  hiring 
themselves  out  as  mercenary  soldiers.  This  is 
doubtless  the  explanation  of  2  Mace.  viii.  20,  which 
refers  to  some  struggle  of  the  Seleucid  princes  in 
which  both  Jews  and  Galatians  were  engaged.  In 
Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  20,  §3,  we  find  some  of  the  latter, 
who  had  been  iu  Cleopatra's  body-guard,  acting  in 
the  same  character  for  Herod  the  Great.  Mean- 
while the  wars  had  been  taking  place,  which  brought 
all  the  countries  round  the  hast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean within  the  range  of  the  Roman  power.  The 
Galatians  fought  on  the  side  of  Antiochus  at  Mag- 
nesia. In  the  Mithridatic  war  they  fought  on  both" 
sides.  At  the  end  of  the  Republic  Galatia  appears 
as  a  dependent  kingdom,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Empire  as  a  province.  (See  Ritter,  £rdbmde,  xriiu 
597-610.) 

The  Roman  province  of  Galatia  may  be  roughly 
described  as  the  central  region  of  the  peninsula  of 
Asia  Minor,  with  the  provinces  of  Asia  on  the 
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Wen,  Cappadocia  on  the  East,  Pamphylia  I 
and  Ciucia  on  the  South,  and  Bithynia  and 
Pont  08  on  the  North,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
define  the  exact  limits.  In  fact  they  were  fre- 
quently changing.  For  information  on  this  subject, 
see  the  Diet,  of  Otog.  i.  9306.  At  one  time  there 
is  no  doubt  that  this  province  contained  Pisidia  and 
Lycaonia,  and  therefore  those  towns  of  Antioch, 
loonium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe,  which  are  conspicuous 
in  the  narrative  cf  St.  Paul's  travels.  But  the 
characteristic  part  of  Galatia  lay  northward  from 
those  districts.  On  the  table-land  between  the 
Sangarius  and  the  Halys,  the  Galatians  were  settled 
in  three  tribes,  the  Tectosages,  the  Tolistoboii,  and 
the  Trocmi,  the  first  of  which  is  identical  in  name 
with  a  tribe  familiar  to  us  in  the  history  of  Gaul, 
as  distributed  over  the  Cevennes  near  Toulouse. 
The  three  capitals  were  respectively  Tavium,  Pes? 
sinus,  and  Ancyra.  The  last  of  these  (the  modern 
Angora)  was  the  centre  of  the  roads  of  the  district, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
Galatians.  These  Eastern  Gauls  preserved  much 
of  their  ancient  character,  and  something  of  their 
ancient  language.  At  least  Jerome  says  that  in 
his  day  the  same  language  might  be  heard  at 
7  Ancyra  as  at  Treves :  and  he  is  a  good  witness  ; 
for  he  himself  had  been  at  Treves.  The  prevailing 
speech,  however,  of  the  district  was  Greek.  Hence 
the  Galatians  were  called  Gallograeci.  ("  Hi  jam 
degeneres  sunt ;  mixti,  et  Gallograeci  vere,  quod 
appellantur."  Manlius  in  Livy,  xxxviii.  17.)  The 
inscriptions  found  at  Ancyra  are  Greek,  and  St. 
Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  in  Greek. 

It  is  difficult  at  first  sight  to  determine  in  what 
sense  the  word  Galatia  is  used  by  the  writers  of 
the  N.  T.,  or  whether  always  in  the  same  sense. 
Iu  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  journeys  of  St. 
Paul  through  the  district  are  mentioned  in  very 
general  terms.  We  are  simply  told  (Acts  xvi.  6), 
that  on  his  second  missionary  circuit  he  went  with 
Silas  and  Tiraotheus  through  tV  tpvylcw  koI 
riir  raAoriicV  X&F"'-  r  ,'om  th*  Epistle  indeed 
^e  have  this  supplementary  information,  that  an 
attack  of  sickness  (Si  iur9*ytiew  rijr  aapic6s.  Gal.  iv. 
18)  detained  him  among  the  Galatians,  and  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
them,  and  also  that  he  was  received  by  them  with 
extraordinary  fervour  (ib.  14,  15);  but  this  does 
not  inform  us  of  the  route  which  he  took.  So  on 
the  third  circuit  he  is  described  (Acts  xviii.  23)  as 
titpxi/uros  Ka9«(tj»  tV  raAarutV  xipav  <tol 
tpvylar.  We  know  from  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  that  on  this  journey  St.  Paul  was  occu- 
pied with  the  collection  for  the  poor  Christians  of 
Judaea,  and  that  he  gave  instructions  in  Galatia  on 
the  subject  (&ntp  Siira^a  rats  iKx\v<rlait  rfjs 
raAxrrfas,  1  Cor.  xvi.  1):  but  here  again  we  are 
in  doubt  as  to  the  places  which  he  had  visited. 
We  observe  that  the  "churches"  of  Galatia  are 
mentioned  here  in  the  plural,  as  in  the  opening  of 
the  Kpistle  to  the  Galatians  themselves  (Gal.  i.  2). 
From  this  we  should  be  inclined  to  infer  that  he 
visited  several  parts  of  the  district,  instead  of  resid- 
ing a  long  time  in  one  place,  so  as  to  form  a  great 
central  church,  as  at  Ephesus  and  Corinth.  This 
is  in  harmony  with  the  phrase  $  roXorw^  giios 
used  in  both  instances.  Since  Phrygia  is  men- 
tioned first  in  one  case,  and  second  in  the  other, 
we  should  suppose  that  the  order  of  the  journey 
was  different  on  the  two  occasions.  Phrygia  also 
being  not  the  name  of  a  Roman  province,  but 
limply  an  ethnographical  term,  it  is  natural  to 


!  conclude  that  Galatia  is  used  here  by  St.  Luke 
in  the  same  general  way.  In  confirmation  of  his 
view  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  in  Acts  ii.  9, 
10,  where  the  enumeration  is  ethnographical  rather 
than  political,  Phrygia  is  mentioned,  and  not 
Galatia, — while  the  exact  contrary  is  the  case  in 
1  Pet.  i.  1,  2,  where  each  geographical  term  is  the 
name  of  a  province. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  probably  writ- 
ten very  soon  after  St.  Paul's  second  visit  to  them. 
Its  abruptness  and  severity,  and  the  sadness  of  its 
tone,  are  caused  by  their  sudden  perversion  from 
the  doctrine  which  the  Apostle  had  taught  them, 
and  which  at  first  they  had  received  so  willingly. 
It  is  no  fancy,  if  we  see  in  this  fickleness  a  specimen 
of  that  "esprit  impetueux,  ouvert  k  toutes  lea 
impressions,  that  "  mobility  extreme,"  which 
Thierry  marks  aa  characteristic  of  the  Gaulish 
race  (Hist,  da  Qavkns,  Introd.  iv.  v.).  From 
Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  6,  §2,  we  know  that  many  Jews 
were  settled  in  Galatia;  but  Gal.  iv.  8  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul's  converts  were  mostly 
Gentiles. 

We  must  not  leave  unnoticed  the  view  advocated 
by  Bottger  (Schaupiatz  dsr  Wirktamieit  de»  Apos- 
tett  Paulm,  pp.  28-30,  and  the  third  of  his 
BeitrSge,  pp.  1-5),  viz.  that  the  Galatia  of  the 
Epistle  is  entirely  limited  to  the  district  between 
Derbe  and  Colossae,  i. «.  the  extreme  southern  fron- 
tier of  the  Unman  province.  On  this  view  the 
visit  alluded  to  by  the  Apostle  took  place  on  his 
first  missionary  circuit ;  and  the  (urBirtta  of  Gal. 
iv.  13  is  identified  with  the  effects  of  the  stoning  at 
Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  19).  Geographically  this  is  not 
impossible,  though  it  seems  unlikely  that  regions 
called  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia  in  one  place  should  be 
called  Galatia  in  another.  Bottger's  geography, 
however,  is  connected  with  a  theory  concerning  tt  he 
date  of  the  Epistle ;  and  for  the  determination  of 
this  point  we  must  refer  to  the  article  on  the 
Galatians,  The  Epistle  to  tub.   [J.  S.  II.] 

GALATIANS,  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE, 
was  written  by  the  Apostle  St.  Paul,  not  long  after 
his  journey  through  Galatia  and  Phrygia  (Acta 
xviii.  23),  and  probably  (see  below)  in  the  early 
portion  of  his  two  years  and  a  half  stay  at  Ephesus, 
which  terminated  with  the  Pentecost  of  a.d.  57 
or  58.  It  would  thus  succeed  in  order  of  com- 
position the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  and 
would  form  the  first  of  the  second  group  of  epistles 
the  remaining  portions  of  which  aro  Epistles  to  th 
Corinthians  and  to  the  Romans. 

This  characteristic  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
churches  of  the  Asiatic  province  of  Galatia  (i.  2), 
or  Gallograecia  (Strabo,  xii.  566) — a  province  that 
bore  in  its  name  its  well-founded  claim  to  a  Gallic 
or  Celtic  origin  (l'ausanias,  i.  4),  and  that  now, 
after  an  establishment,  first  by  predatory  conquest, 
and  subsequently  by  recognition  but  limitation  at 
the  hands  of  neighbouring  rulers  (Strabo,  /.  c. ; 
Pausanias,  iv.  5),  could  date  an  occupancy,  though 
not  an  independence,  extending  to  more  than  three 
hundred  years;  the  first  subjection  of  Galatia  to 
the  Romans  having  taken  place  in  189  B.C.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  16,  sq.),  and  its  formal  reduction  (with 
territorial  additions)  to  a  regular  Roman  province 
in  26  a.d.  The  epistle  appears  to  have  been  called  • 
forth  by  the  machinations  of  Judaixing  teachers, 
who,  shortly  before  the  data  of  its  composition,  had 
endeavoured  to  seduce  the  churches  of  this  province 
into  a  recognition  of  circumcision  (v.  2,  11,  12. 
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vi.  12,  sq.),  and  had  openly  sought  to  depreciate 
the  apostolic  claims  ot'  St.  Paul  (comp.  i.  1,11). 
The  scope  and  contents  of  the  epistle  ape  thus — 

(1)  apologetic  (i ,  ii.)  and  polemical  (iii.,  i v.  I,  and 

(2)  hortatory  and  practical  (v.,  vi.),  the  positions 
and  demonstrations  of  the  former  portion  being 
used  with  great  power  and  persuasiveness  in  the 
exhortations  of  the  latter.  The  following  is  a  brief 
summary : — 

After  an  address  and  salutation,  in  which  his 
total  independence  of  human  mission  is  distinctly 
asserted  (i.  1),  and  a  brief  doxology  (i.  5),  the 
Apostle  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  speedy 
lapse  of  his  converts,  and  reminds  them  how  he 
had  forewarned  them  that  even  if  an  angel  preached 
to  them  another  gospel  he  was  to  be  anathema 
(i.  6-10).  The  gospel  he  preached  was  not  of  men, 
as  his  former  course  of  life  (i.  1 1-14),  and  as  his 
actual  history  subsequent  to  his  conversion  (i.  15- 
24),  convincing'y  proved.  When  he  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  it  was  not  to  be  instructed  by  the 
Apostles,  but  on  a  special  mission,  which  resulted 
in  his  being  formally  accredited  by  them  (ii.  1-10) ; 
nay  more,  when  St  Peter  dissembled  in  his  com- 
munion with  Gentiles,  he  rebuked  him,  and  de- 
monstrates the  danger  of  snch  inconsistency  (ii.  1 1- 
21).  The  Apostle  then  turns  to  the  Galatians,  and 
urges  specially  the  doctrine  of  justification,  as 
evinced  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  (iii.  1-5),  the  case 
of  Abraham  (iii.  6-9),  the  fact  of  the  law  involving 
a  curse,  from  which  Christ  has  treed  us  (iii.  10-14), 
and  lastly  the  prior  validity  of  the  promise  (iii. 
15-18),  and  that  preparatory  character  of  the  law 
(iii.  19-24)  which  ceased  when  faith  in  Christ  and 
baptism  into  Him  were  fully  come  (iii.  25-29). 
All  this  the  Apostle  illustrates  by  a  comparison  of 
the  nonage  of  an  heir  with  that  of  bondage  under 
the  law:  they  were  now  sons  and  inheritors  (iv. 
l-7\  why  then  were  they  now  turning  back  to 
bondage  (iv.  8-1 1)  ?  They  once  treated  the  Apostle 
very  differently  (iv.  12-16);  now  they  pay  court 
to  others  and  awaken  feelings  of  serious  mistrust 
'.iv.  17-20),  and  yet  with  all  their  approval  of  the 
jaw  show  that  they  do  not  understand  its  deeper 
and  more  allegorical  meanings  (iv.  21-30).  If  this 
be  so,  they  must  stand  fast  in  their  freedom,  and 
beware  that  they  make  not  void  their  union  with 
Christ  (iv.  31-v.  6):  their  perverters  at  any  rate 
shall  be  punished  (v.  7-12).  The  real  fulfilment 
of  the  law  is  love  (v.  13-15):  the  works  of  the 
Spirit  are  what  no  law  condemns,  the  works  of  the 
flesh  are  what  exclude  from  the  kingdom  of  God 
(v.  16-26).  The  Apostle  further  exhorts  the  spi- 
ritual to  be  forbearing  (vi.  1-5),  the  taught  to  be 
liberal  to  their  teachers,  and  to  remember  that  as 
they  sowed  so  would  they  reap  (vi.  6-10).  Then 
after  a  noticeable  recapitulation,  and  a  contrast  be- 
tween his  own  conduct  and  that  of  the  false  teachers 
(vi.  11-16),  and  an  affecting  entreaty  that  they 
would  trouble  him  no  more  (vi.  17),  the  Apostle 
concludes  with  his  usual  benediction  (vi.  18). 

With  regard  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  this  epistle,  no  writer  of  any  credit  or  respect- 
ability has  expressed  any  doubts.  The  testimony 
of  the  early  church  is  most  decided  and  unanimous. 
Beside  express  references  to  the  epistle  (Irenneus, 
Haer.  iii.  7,  2,  v.  21,  1 ;  Tertull.  de  Praescr.  ch. 
60,  a/.-),  we  have  one  or  two  direct  citations  found 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  (Polyc. 
ad  Phil.  ch.  3),  and  reveral  apparent  allusions  (see 
Davidson,  Introd.  ii.  318,  sq.).  The  attempt  of 
Bruno  Bauer  (Kritx)  der  Paulin.  Briefe,  Berlin, 
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|  1850)  to  demonstrate  that  this  epistle  is  a  cotn- 
!  Dilation  of  later  times,  out  of  those  to  the  Romans 
i  and  to  the  Corinthians,  has  been  treated  by  Meyei 
with  a  contempt  and  a  severity  (  Vorrede,  p.  vii. : 
I  Einleit.  p.  8)  which,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to 
say,  are  both  completely  deserved.   Such  efforts  are 
alike  melancholy  and  desperate,  but  are  useful  in 
i  exhibiting  the  real  issues  and  tendencies  of  all  his- 
J  torical  criticism  that  has  the  hardihood  to  place  its 
I  own,  often  interested,  speculations  before  external 
testimony  and  recognised  facts. 

Two  historical  questions  require  a  brief  notice : — 
I  1 .  The  number  of  visits  made  by  St.  Paul  to  the 
I  churches  of  Galatia  previous  to  his  writing  the 
epistle.  These  seem  certainly  to  have  been  ftro. 
The  Apostle  founded  the  churches  of  Galatia  in  the 
visit  recorded  Acts  xvi.  6,  during  his  second  mis- 
sionary journey,  about  A.l>.  51,  and  revisited  them 
at  the  period  and  on  the  occasion  mentioned  Acts 
xviii.  23,  when  he  went  through  the  country  of 
Galatia  and  Phrygia,  itritn-tipti—1  xdWar  toot 
liafhrris.  On  this  occasion  it  would  seem  probable 
that  he  found  the  leaven  of  Judaism  beginning  to 
work  in  the  churches  of  Galatia,  and  that  he  then 
warned  them  against  it  in  language  of  the  most 
decided  character  (comp.  i.  9,  v.  3).  The  majority 
of  the  new  converts  consisted  of  Gentiles  (iv.  8), 
but,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  language  of  the 
epistle,  bad  considerable  contact  with  Jews,  and 
some  familiarity  with  Jewish  modes  of  interpre- 
tation. It  was  then  all  the  more  necessary  to  warn 
them  emphatically  against  believing  in  the  necessity 
of  circumcision,  and  of  yielding  themselves  up  to 
the  bondage  of  a  law  which,  however  strenuously 
urged  upon  them  by  those  around  them,  had  now 
become  merged  in  that  dispensation  to  which  it 
was  only  prevenient  and  preparatory. 

2.  Closely  allied  with  the  preceding  question  U 
that  of  the  date,  and  place  from  which  the  epistle 
was  written.  If  the  preceding  view  be  correct, 
the  epistle  could  not  have  been  written  before  the 
second  visit,  as  it  contains  clear  allusions  to  warn- 
ings that  were  then  given  when  the  Apostle  was 
present  with  them.  It  must  then  date  from  some 
period  subsequent  to  the  journey  recorded  in  Acts 
xviii.  23.  How  long  subsequent  to  that  journey  is 
somewhat  debateable.  Conybeare  and  Howson,  and 
more  recently  Lightfoot  (Journal  of  Sacred  and 
Class.  Philol.  for  Jan.  1857),  urge  the  probability 
of  its  having  been  written  at  about  the  same  time 
as  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  find  it  very  un- 
likely that  two  epistles  so  nearly  allied  in  subject 
and  line  of  argument  should  have  been  separated 
in  order  of  composition  by  the  two  epistles  to  the 
Corinthians.  They  would  therefore  assign  Corinth 
as  the  place  where  the  epistle  was  written,  and  the 
three  months  that  the  Apostle  stayed  there  (Acts 
xx.  2,  3),  apparently  the  winter  of  a.d.  57  or  58, 
as  the  exact  period.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
there  is  a  considerable  plausibility  in  these  argu- 
ments ;  still  when  we  consider  not  only  the  note  of 
time  in  Gal.  i.  6,  oStmj  raxlw?,  but  also  the  ob- 
vious fervour  and  freshness  of  interest  that  seems  to 
breathe  through  the  whole  epistle,  it  does  seem 
almost  impossible  to  assign  a  later  period  than  the 
commencement  of  the  prolonged  stay  in  Ephesus.  * 
The  Apostle  would  in  that  city  have  been  easily 
able  to  receive  tidings  of  his  Galatian  converts ;  the 
dangers  of  Judaism,  against  which  he  personally 
warned  them,  would  have  been  fresh  in  his 
thoughts ;  and  when  he  found  that  these  warnings 
were  proving  unavailing,  and  that,  even  his  apostolie 
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authority  was  becoming  undermined  by  a  fresh 
arrival  of  J u  Jailing  teachers, — it  is  then  that  he 
would  hare  written,  as  it  were  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  in  those  terms  of  earnest  and  almost  im- 
passioned warning  that  so  noticeably  mark  this 
epistle.  We  do  not  therefore  see  sufficient  reason 
for  giving  up  the  anciently-received  opinion  that 
7  the  epistle  was  written  from  Ephesus,  perhaps  not 
very  long  after  the  Apostle's  arrival  at  that  city. 
The  subscription  iypdupri  oxb  'Peiuijs  has  found, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  some  supporters, 
but  seems  in  even-  way  improbable,  and  was  not 
unlikely  suggested  by  a  mistaken  reference  of  the 
expressions  in  ch.  vi.  17  to  the  sufferings  of  im- 
prisonment. See  Meyer,  Einleit.  p.  7 ;  Davidson, 
Introduction,  ii.  292,  sq. ;  Alford,  Prolegomena, 
p.  459. 

The  editions  of  this  epistle  have  been  very  nu- 
merous. We  may  specify  those  of  Winer  (Lips. 
1 829),  Riickert(  Leipz.  1 833),  Usteri  (Zurich,  1833), 
Schott  (Lips.  1834),  OUhansen  (Konigsb.  1840), 
Windischmann  (Mainz,  1843),  De  Wette  (Leipz. 
18+5),  Meyer  (dotting.  1851),  Turner  (New  York, 
1855),  and  in  our  own  country  those  of  Ellicott 
(Lond.  1854,  2nd  ed.  1859),  Bagge  (Lond.  1856), 
and  Alford  (Lond.  1857.)  [C.  J.  E.] 

GALBANUM  (H33^n,  chelb'n&h),  one  of  the 

perfumes  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  sacred 
incense  ( Ex.  xxx.  34).  The  similarity  of  the  Hebrew 
name  to  the  Greek  goA/SaV?)  and  the  Latin  Galba- 
num has  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  substance 
indicated  is  the  same.  The  galbanum  of  commerce 
is  brought  chiefly  from  India  and  the  Levant.  It 
is  a  resinous  gum  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour,  and 
strong,  disagreeable  smell,  usually  met  with  in 
masses,  but  sometimes  found  in  yellowish  tear-like 
drops.  The  ancients  believed  that  when  burnt  the 
smoke  of  it  was  efficacious  in  driving  away  serpents 
and  gnats  (Plin.  xii.  56,  xix.  58,  xxiv.  13;  Virg. 
Georg.  iii.  415).  But,  though  gal  ban  urn  itself  is 
well  known,  the  plant  which  yields  it  has  not  been 
exactly  determined.  Dioscorides  (iii.  87)  describes 
it  as  the  juice  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  growing  in 
Syria,  and  called  by  some  /icrOTtor  (cf.  i.  71). 
Ktihn,  in  his  commentary  on  Dioscorides  (ii.  p. 
532)  is  in  favour  of  the  Ferula  ferulago,  L., 
which  grows  in  North  Africa,  Crete,  and  Asia 
Minor.  According  to  Pliny  (xii.  56)  it  is  the 
resinous  gum  of  a  plant  called  stagonitis,  growing 
on  Mount  Anion  us  in  Syria;  while  the  metopion  is 
the  product  of  a  tree  near  the  oracle  of  Amnion 
(xii.  49).  The  testimony  of  Theophrastus  (Hist. 
Plant,  ix.  7),  so  far  as  it  goes,  confirms  the  ac- 
counts of  Pliny  and  Dioscorides.  It  was  for  some 
time  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  the  Bubon  gat- 
banum  of  Linnaeus,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Don  found  in  the  galbanum  of  commerce 
the  fruit  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  of  the  tribe 
Silerinae,  which  he  assumed  to  be  that  from  which 
the  gum  was  produced,  and  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Galbanum  officinale.  But  his  conclusion 
was  called  in  question  by  Dr.  Lindley,  who  received 
from  Sir  John  Macneil  the  fruits  of  a  plant  grow- 
ing at  Durrood,  near  Nishapore,  in  Khorassau, 
which  he  named  Opoidia  Galbanifera,  of  the  tribe 
Smyrneae.  This  plant  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Dublin  College  iti  their  Pharmacopeia,  as  that 
which  yields  the  galbanum  (Pereira,  Mat.  Med.  ii. 
pt.  2,  p.  188).  M.  Buhse,  in  his  Persian  travels 
(quoted  in  Royle,  Mat.  Med.  pp.  47 1,472),  identi- 
fied the  plant  producing  galbanum  with  one  which 


he  found  on  the  Demawend  mountains.  It  was  called 
by  the  natives  Khauuch,  and  bore  a  very  close  re- 
semblance to  the  Ferula  erubescent,  but  belonged 
neither  to  the  genus  Galbanum  nor  to  Opoidea.  It 
is  believed  that  the  Persian  galbanum,  and  that 
brought  from  the  Levant,  are  the  produce  of  dif- 
ferent plants.   But  the  question  remains  undecided. 

If  the  galbanum  be  the  true  representative  of 
the  chclb'rxUi  of  the  Hebrews,  it  may  at  first  sight 
appear  strange  that  a  substance  which,  when  burnt 
by  itself,  produces  a  repulsive  odour,  should  be 
employed  in  the  composition  of  the  sweet-smelling 
incense  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  We  have 
the  authority  of  Pliny  tliat  it  was  used,  with  other 
resinous  ingredients,  in  making  perfumes  among  the 
ancients ;  and  the  same  author  tells  us  that  these 
resinous  substances  were  added  to  enable  the  per- 
fume to  retain  its  fragrance  longer.  "  Kesina  aut 
gummi  adjiciuntur  ad  continendum  odorem  in  cor- 
pora "  (xiii.  2).  Galbanum  was  also  employed  in 
adulterating  the  opobaUamum,  or  gum  of  the  bal- 
sam plant  (Plin.  xii.  54).  [W.  A.  W.] 

GALEED  0}£>J,  i.e.  Gal-ed="heap  of  wit- 
ness"). The  name  given  by  Jacob  to  the  heap 
which  he  and  Laban  made  on  Mount  Gilead,  in 
witness  of  the  covenant  then  entered  into  between 
them  (Gen.  xxxi.  47,  48 ;  comp.  23,  25).  [Gil.- 

KAD  ;  JEGAR-SAHADUTHA.] 

GAL'GALA  (raAyoAa;  Galgala),  the  ordi- 
nary equivalent  in  the  LXX.  for  Gilgal.  In  the 
A.  V.  it  is  named  only  in  1  Mace.  ix.  2,  as  desig- 
nating the  direction  of  the  road  taken  by  the  army 
of  Demetrius,  when  they  attacked  Masaloth  in  Ar- 
belai — "  the  way  to  Galgala"  (484r  tV  «/t  TdA- 
7«Aa).  The  army,  as  we  learn  from  the  statements 
of  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  11,  §1),  was  on  its  way  from 
Antioch,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  by 
Arbela  is  meant  the  place  of  that  name  in  Galilee 
now  surviving  as  Irbkl.  [Ardela.]  Its  ultimate 
destination  was  Jerusalem  (1  Mace.  ix.  3),  and  Gal- 
gala may  therefore  be  either  the  upper  Gilgal  near 
Bethel,  or  the  lower  one  near  Jericho,  as  the  route 
through  the  Ghor  or  that  through  the  centre  of 
the  country  was  chosen  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  370). 
Josephus  omits  the  name  in  his  version  of  the 
passage.  It  is  a  gratuitous  supposition  of  Ewald's 
that  the  Galilee  which  Josephus  introduces  is  a 
corruption  of  Galgala.  [G.] 

GAL'ILEE  (roAiAa(o).  This  name,  which  in 
the  Roman  age  was  applied  to  a  large  province, 
seems  to  have  been  originally  confined  to  a  little 
"  circuit"  (the  Hebrew  word  7"hi,  Galil,  the  origin 
of  the  later  "  Galilee,"  like  "133,  signifies  a  "  circle, 
or  circuit")  of  country  round  Kedesh-Naphtoli,  in 
which  were  situated  the  twenty  towns  given  by 
Solomon  to  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  as  payment  for 
his  work  in  conveying  timber  from  Lebanon  to  Je- 
rusalem (Josh.  xx.  7 ;  1  K.  ix.  11;  LXX.  TaXi- 
\etla).  They  were  then,  or  subsequently,  occupied 
by  strangers,  and  for  this  reason  Isaiah  gives  to  the 
district  the  name  "Galilee  of  the  Gentiles"  (h>ki 
D^ijfl,  Is.  ix.  1.  In  Matt.  iv.  15,  raAiXota  rSv 
iiyiv;  in  1  Mace.  v.  15,  TaXiKala  aWofvkvv;. 
It  is  probable  that  the  strangers  increased  in  number, 
and  became  during  the  captivity  the  great  body  ot 
the  inhabitants ;  extending  themselves  also  over  the 
surrounding  country,  they  gave  to  their  new  terri- 
tories the  old  name,  until  at  length  Galilee  became 
one  of  the  Urgent  provinces  of  Palestine.    In  the. 
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time  of  the  Maccabees  Galilee  contained  only  a  few 
Jews  living  in  the  midst  of  a  large  heathen  popula- 
tion (1  Mace.  v.  20-23)  ;  Strata  states  that  in  his 
day  it  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  Syrians,  Phoenicians, 
and  Arabs  (xvi.  p.  760) ;  and  Joseph  us  says  Greeks 
also  dwelt  in  its  cities  (  Vit.  12). 

In  the  time  of  our  Lord  all  Palestine  was  divided 
into  three  provinces,  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee 
(Acts  ix.  31 ;  Luke  xvii.  11 ;  Joseph.  B.J.  iii.  3). 
The  latter  included  the  whole  northern  section  of 
the  country,  including  the  ancient  territories  of 
Issachar,  Zebulun,  Asher,  and  Naphtali.  Josephus 
defines  its  boundaries,  and  gives  a  tolerably  full 
description  of  its  scenery,  products,  and  population. 
He  says  the  soil  is  rich  and  well  cultivated ;  fruit 
and  forest  trees  of  all  kinds  abound;  numerous 
large  cities  and  populous  villages,  amounting  in  all 
to  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty,  thickly  stud 
the  whole  nice  of  the  country ;  the  inhabitants  are 
industrious  and  warlike,  being  trained  to  arms  from 
their  infancy  (B.  J.  iii.  3,  §3 ;  V*.  45).  On  the 
west  it  was  bounded  by  the  territory  of  Ptolemais, 
which  probably  included  the  whole  plain  of  Akka 
to  the  foot  of  Carmel.  The  southern  border  ran 
along  the  base  of  Carmel  and  of  the  hills  of  Samaria 
to  Mount  Gilboa,  and  then  descended  the  valley  of 
Jezreel  by  Scythopolis  to  the  Jordan.  The  river 
Jordan,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  upper  Jordan  to 
the  fountain  at  Dan,  formed  the  eastern  border; 
and  the  northern  ran  from  Dan  westward  across 
the  mountain  ridge  till  it  touched  the  territory  of 
the  Phoenicians  (JB.  J.  iii.  3,  §1,  ii.  18,  §9 ;  comp. 
Luke  viii.  26). 

Galilee  was  divided  into  two  sections,  "  Lower" 
and  "Upper j "  4  *dVo»  leal  ^  Sw»  TaKiKala. 
Cyril  says  (c.  Jul.  ii.)  Etcl  yap  roAiXoToi  Mo,  &v 
h  m'°  Kara.  t4)i>  'lovSalay  ijys  p)y  tripa  rait 
voiWaw  niKtea  tftooii  r<  mil  yelruv.  A 
single  glance  at  the  country  shows  that  the  division 
was  natural.  Lower  Galilee  included  the  great 
plain  of  Esdraelon  with  its  offshoots,  which  run 
down  to  the  Jordan  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  hill-country  adjoining  it  on  the 
north  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain-range.  The 
words  of  Josephus  are  clear  and  important  (B.  J. 
iii.  3,  §1) :  Kal  tt}s  piv  xdru  naXwiihrns  TaXi- 
Kaius  iri  Ti0csi4Se;  n*xpi  ZaBou\i>p  ti  iv 
rots  mpuXioa  UroKt fiats  ytlrmv  to  ht\kos  Ikt*1~ 
vtrax'  rkarivtrai  Si  Axo  rr)s  iv  to;  fitydXtp 
■wttltp  K(iftin)s  Kdfiits  %  HoAiifl  koXmtw  /*«XP' 
Urifaifiitis.  "  The  village  of  Xaloth  "  is  evidently 
the  Chesiilloth  of  Josh.  xix.  12,  now  called  Tks&l, 
and  situated  at  the  base  of  Mount  Tabor,  on  the 
northern  border  of  the  Great  Plain  (Porter,  Hand- 
book, p.  359).  But  a  comparison  of  Josephus,  Ant. 
xx.  6,  §4,  with  B.  J.  iii.  2,  §4,  proves  that  Lower 
Galilee  extended  as  far  as  the  village  of  Ginea,  the 
modern  Jenin,  on  the  extreme  southern  side  of  the 
plain.  The  site  of  the  northern  border  town, 
Bersabe,  is  not  known ;  but  we  learn  incidentally 
that  both  Arbela  and  Jotopata  were  in  Lower 
Galilee  (Joseph.  Vit.  37 ;  B.  J.  ii.  20,  §6) ;  and 
as  the  former  was  situated  near  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  the  latter  about 
eight  miles  north  of  Nazareth  (Porter,  Handbook, 
pp.  432,  377),  we  conclude  that  Lower  Galilee 
included  the  whole  region  extending  from  the  plain 
of  Akka,  on  the  west,  to  the  shores  of  the  lake  on  j 
the  east.  It  was  thus  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  sections  of  Palestine.  The  Plain  of 
Esdraelon  presents  an  unbroken  surface  of  fertile 
soil— soil  so  good  that  to  enjoy  it  the  tribe  of  Issa-  ! 


char  condescended  to  a  semi-nomadic  state,  and 
"  became  a  servant  to  tribute"  (Deut.  xxxiii  18; 
Gen.  xlix.  14,  15).  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
rocky  summits  round  Nazareth  the  hills  are  all 
wooded,  and  sink  down  in  graceful  slopes  to  broad 
winding  vales  of  the  richest  green.  The  outlines 
are  varied,  the  colours  soft,  and  the  whole  land- 
scape is  characterised  by  that  picturesque  luxuriance 
which  one  sees  in  parts  of  Tuscany.  The  blessings 
promised  by  Jacob  and  Moses  to  Zebulun  and 
Asher  seem  to  be  here  inscribed  on  the  features  of 
the  country.  Zebulun,  nestling  amid  these  hills, 
"  offers  sacrifices  of  righteousness  "  of  the  abundant 
flocks  nourished  by  their  rich  pastures ;  he  rejoices 
"in  his  goings  out"  along  the  fertile  plain  of 
Esdraelon ;  "  he  sucks  of  the  abundance  of  the 
seas  " — his  possessions  skirting  the  bay  of  Haifa  at 
the  base  of  Carmel ;  and  "  he  sucks  of  treasures 
hid  in  the  sand,"  probably  in  allusion  to  the  glass, 
which  was  first  made  from  the  sands  of  the  river 
Belus  (Deut.  xxxiii.  18,  19;  Plin.  v.  19;  Tac 
Hist.  v.).  Asher,  dwelling  amid  the  hills  on  the 
north-west  of  Zebulun,  on  the  borders  of  Phoenicia, 
"dips  his  feet  in  oil,"  the  produce  of  luxuriant 
olive  groves,  such  as  still  distinguish  this  region ; 
"  his  bread,"  the  produce  of  the  plain  of  Phoenicia, 
and  the  fertile  upland  valleys  "  is  fat ;  "  "  he  yields 
royal  dainties"— oil  and  wine  from  his  olives  and 
vineyards,  and  milk  and  butter  from  his  pastures 
(Gen.  xlix.  20  ;  Deut  xxxiii.  24,  25).  The  chief 
towns  of  Lower  Galilee  were  Tiberias,  Tarichaea,  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  Sepphoris 
(Joseph.  Vit.  9,  25,  29,  37).  The  Utter  played 
an  important  part  in  the  last  great  Jewish  war 
(Joseph.  Vit.  45 ;  B.J.  ii.  18,  §1 1).  It  is  now 
called  Sefurieh,  and  is  situated  about  three  miles 
north  of  Nazareth  (Porter,  Handbook,  p.  378). 
There  were  besides  two  strong  fortresses,  Jotapata, 
now  called  Jefat,  and  Mount  Tabor  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
iii.  7,  §3  sq.,  iv.  1,  §6).  The  towns  most  cele- 
brated in  N.  T.  history  are  Nazareth,  Cana,  and 
Tiberias  (Luke  i.  26 ;  Johu  ii.  1,  vi.  1). 

Upper  Galilee,  according  to  Josephus,  extended 
from  Bersabe  on  the  south,  to  the  village  of  Baca, 
on  the  borders  of  the  territory  of  Tyre,  and  from 
Meloth  on  the  west,  to  Thella,  a  city  near  the 
Jordan  (B.  J.  iii.  3,  §1).  None  of  these  places 
are  now  known,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining the  position  and  approximate  extent  of  the 
province.  It  embraced  the  whole  mountain-range 
lying  between  the  upper  Jordan  and  Phoenicia. 
Its  southern  border  ran  along  the  foot  of  the  Sated 
range  from  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  to  the  plain  of  Akka.  To  this  region  the 
name  "Galilee  of  the  Gentiles"  is  given  in  the 
0.  and  N.  T.  (Is.  ix.  1 ;  Matt.  iv.  15).  So  Euse- 
bius  states :  t)  fiXv  TaXiXala  itvSv  rfperm  cV  ipiots 
TvpeW  rapcucttfiini.  Ma  fSvice  XoKofiav  t«» 
Xipa/i  k4  WAck  K\4pou  Ne$*aA«f/»  {Onom.  f.  v. 
ToAiAaia).  The  town  of  Capernaum,  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  lake,  was  in  upper  Galilee  (Onom.  s.  v. 
Capharncnim),  and  this  fact  is  important,  as  show- 
ing how  far  the  province  extended  southward,  and 
as  proving  that  it,  as  well  as  Lower  Galilee,  touched 
the  lake.  The  mountain-range  of  Upper  Galilee 
is  a  southern  prolongation  of  Lebanon,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Locates 
j  [Lebanon].  The  summit  of  the  range  is  table- 
land ;  part  of  which  is  beautifully  wooded  with 
dwarf  oak,  intermixed  with  tangled  shrubberies  of 
j  hawthorn  and  arbutus.  The  whole  is  varied  by 
1  fertile  upland  plains,  green  forest  glade?,  and  wild 
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picturesque  glens  breaking  down  to  the  east  and 
west.  The  population  are  still  numerous  and  indus- 
trious, consisting  chiefly  of  Met&wileh,  a  sect  of 
Mohammedans.  Safed  is  the  principal  town,  and 
contains  about  4000  souls,  one-third  of  whom  are 
Jews.  It  is  one  of  the  four  holy  Jewish  cities  of 
Palestine,  and  has  for  three  centuries  or  more  been 
celebrated  for  the  sac  redness  of  its  tombs,  and  the 
burning  of  its  Rabbins.  Safed  seems  to  be  the 
centre  of  an  extensive  volcanic  district.  Shocks  of 
earthquake  are  felt  every  few  years.  One  occurred 
in  1837,  which  killed  about  5000  persons  (Porter, 
Handbook,  p.  438).  On  the  table-land  of  Upper 
Galilee  lie  the  ruins  of  Kedesh-Naphtali  (Josh.  xx. 
7),  and  Giscala  (now  et-Jtsh),  a  city  fortified  by 
Joscphus,  and  celebrated  as  the  lost  place  in  Galilee 
that  held  out  against  the  Romans  (B.  /.  ii.  22, 
§6,  iv.  1,  §1,  2,  §1-5). 

Galilee  was  the  scene  of  the  greater  part  of  our 
Lord's  private  life  and  public  acts.  His  early  years 
were  spent  at  Nazareth ;  and  when  He  entered  on 
His  great  work  He  made  Capernaum  His  home 
(Matt.  iv.  13,  ix.  1).  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  first  three  Gospels  are  chiefly  taken  up  with 
our  Lord's  ministrations  in  this  province;  while 
the  Gonpel  of  John  dwells  more  upon  those  in 
Judaea.  The  nature  of  our  Lord's  parables  and 
illustrations  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  peculiar 
features  and  products  of  the  country.  The  vine- 
yard, the  fig-tree,  the  shepherd,  and  the  desert  in 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  were  all  appro- 
priate in  Judaea ;  wliile  the  corn-fields  (Mark  iv. 
28),  the  fisheries  (Matt.  xiii.  47),  the  merchants 
(Matt.  xiii.  45),  and  the  flowers  (Matt.  vi.  28), 
are  no  less  appropriate  in  Galilee.  The  Apostles 
were  all  either  Galileans  by  birth  or  residence  (Acts 
i.  11);  and  as  such  they  were  despised,  as  their 
Master  had  been,  by  the  proud  Jews  (John  i.  46, 
vii.  52  ;  Acts  ii.  7).  It  appears  also  that  the  pro- 
nunciation of  those  Jews,  who  resided  in  Galilee, 
had  become  peculiar,  probably  from  their  contact 
with  their  Gentile  neighbours  (Matt.  xxvi.  73 ; 
Mark  xiv.  70 ;  see  Lightfoot,  Opp.  ii.  77).  After 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  Galilee  became  the 
chief  seat  of  Jewish  schools  of  learning,  and  the 
residence  of  their  most  celebrated  Rabbins.  The 
National  Council  or  Sanhedrim  was  taken  for  a 
time  to  Jabneh  in  Philistio,  but  was  soon  removed 
to  Sepphoris,  and  afterwards  to  Tiberias  (Lightfoot, 
Opp.  ii.  p.  141).  The  Mishna  was  here  com- 
piled by  Rabbi  Judah  Hakkodesh  (cir.  A.D.  109- 
220) ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards  the  Gemara  was 
added  (Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  p.  19).  Remains  of 
splendid  synagogues  still  exist  in  many  of  the  old 
towns  and  villages,  showing  that  from  the  second 
to  the  seventh  century  the  Jews  were  as  prosperous 
as  they  were  numerous  (Porter,  Handbook,  pp. 
427,  440).  [J.  L.  P.] 

GALILEE,  SEA  OF.  [Gennesareth.] 

GALL.  The  Heb.  word  so  rendered  in  many 
passages  of  Scripture  is  K'tO,  or,  as  it  is  written  in 
Deut.  xxxii.  32,  t?Vv  It  was  some  kind  of  bitter 
and  poisonous  herb,  but  great  differences  exist  as  to 
the  particular  herb  which  it  indicates.  According 
to  Celsius  {Hierobot.  ii.  46  seq.)  it  was  hemlock 
(so  rendered  by  A.  V.  in  Hos.  x.  4) ;  Oedmann 
says  colocynth,  and  Michaelis  tares ;  but  Gesenius, 
with  greater  probability,  "  the  poppy."  In  Jer.  viii. 
14,  ix.  15,  xxiii.  15,  tTtO  'O,  tuccut  papaverie 
= opium. 


In  all  the  passages,  When  (?tO  is  rendered  by 
gall  in  the  A.  V.,  the  LXX.  have  xoX4>  except  in 
Am.  vi.  12,  where  they  have  wutpta.  The  Gk. 
X°a4  signifies  a  bitter  juice,  one  of  the  humours  of 
the  body  in  man  and  beast,  and  is  so  used  in  the 
N.  T.,  literally  in  Matt,  xxvii.  34,  and  meta- 
phorically in  Act*  viii.  23.  In  Job  xvi.  13  the 
Heb.  n~0P,  and  ib.  xx.  14,  25,  flTtt?  is  rendered 
gall  in  the  A.  V.,  the  derivation  of* either  word 
being  from  TID,  to  be  bitter.  In  Job  xvi.  13,  xx. 
25  the  gall  of  the  human  body  is  signified,  but  in 
xx.  14  the  gall  =  the  poison  of  asps  (comp.  Heb. 
xii.  15,  fil(a  wuepias).  [W.  D.] 

GALLERY,  an  architectural  term,  describing 
the  porticos  or  verandas,  which  are  not  uncommon 
in  Eastern  houses.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whe- 
ther the  Hebrew  words,  st  translated,  have  any 
reference  to  such  an  object.  (1.)  In  Cant.  i.  17, 
the  word  rdchit  (CtT*))  means  "panelling,"  or 
"  fretted  work,''  and  is  so  understood  in  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  (tpdryana,  laqueare).  The  sense  of  a 
"  gallery  "  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  marginal 
reading  rihtt  (D'rn,  Keri),  which  contains  the  idea 
of  "  running,"  and  so  of  an  ambulatory,  as  a  place 
of  exercise:  such  a  sense  is,  however,  too  remote  to 
be  accepted.  (2.)  In  Cant.  vii.  6,  rdV.tt  is  applied 
to  the  hair,  the  regularly  arranged,  flowing  locks 
being  compared  by  the  poet  to  the  channels  of  run- 
ning water  seen  in  the  pasture-grounds  of  Palestine. 
[Hath.]  (3.)  In  Ex.  xli.  15,  xiii.  3,  the  word 
attik  (P'HN)  seems  to  mean  a  pillar,  used  for  the 
support  of  a  floor.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  give  ui 
the  latter  passage  ttflarvXoy,  and  porticta,  but  a 
comparison  of  verses  5  and  6  shows  that  the  "  gal- 
leries "  and  "  pillars  "  were  identical ;  the  reason 
of  the  upper  chambers  being  shorter  is  ascribed  to 
the  absence  of  supporting  pillars,  which  allowed 
an  extra  leugth  to  the  chambers  of  the  lower  story. 
The  space  thus  included  within  the  pillars  would 
assume  the  corner  of  an  open  gallery.  [W.  L.  B.] 

GALLEY.  [Sun*-] 

GAL'LIM  (D^i  =  "  heaps,"  or  possibly 
"springs;"  TaWtlfi;  Oailim),  a  place  which  is 
twice  mentioned  in  the  Bible :— -(1.)  As  the  native 
place  of  the  man  to  whom  Michal  David's  wife  was 
given — "  Phalti  the  son  of  Laish,  who  was  from 
Gallim"  (D^iO,  1  Sam-  xxv.44).  The  LXX.  has 
'Pdftua,  and  Josephus  TtOKi ;  but  there  is  no  clue 
in  either  to  the  situation  of  the  place.  In  2  Sam. 
iii.  15,  16,  where  Michal  returns  to  David  at  He- 
bron, her  husband  is  represented  as  following  her  as 
far  as  Bahurim,  i.  e.  on  the  road  between  the  Mount 
of  Olives  and  Jericho  (comp.  2  Sam.  xvi.  1).  But 
even  this  does'  not  necessarily  point  to  the  direction 
of  Gallim,  because  Phalti  may  have  been  at  the  time 
with  Ishbosheth  at  Mahanaim,  the  road  from  which 
would  naturally  lead  past  Bahurim.  (2.)  The  name 
occurs  again  in  the  catalogue  of  places  terrified  at 
the  approach  of  Sennacherib  (Is.  x.  30) :  "  Lift  up 
thy  voice,  O  daughter  (i.  e.  O  inhabitant)  of  Gallim  1 
attend,  O  Laish !  poor  Anathoth !"  The  other  towns 
in  this  passage — Aiath,  Michmash,  Raman,  Gibeoh 
of  Saul— are  all,  like  Anathoth,  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, a  short  distance  north  of  Jerusalem.  It 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  in  both  these  pass- 
ages the  names  Laish  and  Gallim  are  mentioned  in 
connexion.  Possibly  the  Ben-Laieh  in  the  former 
implies  that  Phalti  was  a  native  of  Laish,  that  being 
dependent  on  Gallim. 
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Among  the  names  of  towns  added  by  the  LXX. 
to  those  of  Judah  in  Josh.  xv.  59f  Galem  (raA«V) 
xcurs,  between  Karcm  and  Thether.  in  Is.  xv.  8, 
the  Vulgate  has  Gollim  for  Eglaim,  among  the 
towns  of  Moab. 

Vhe  name  of  Gallim  has  not  been  met  with  in 
modern  times.  .  Schwarz  (131)  reports  a  Beit- 
Djallin  between  Kamleh  and  Joppa,  but  by  other 
explorers  the  name  is  given  as  Bcit-Dejcm.  Euse- 
bius,  from  hearsay  (Aeyerai),  places  it  near  Akkaron 
(Ekion).  "  [G.] 

GAL'LIO  (Takklav;  Junius  Annaeus  Gallio, 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxi.  33),  the  Roman  proconsul  of 
Achai.i  when  St.  Paul  was  at  Corinth,  a.d.  53, 
under  the  Emperor  Claudius.  He  was  brother  to 
Lucius  Annaeus  Seneca,  the  philosopher,  and  was 
originally  named  Marcus  Annaeus  Novatus,  but 
got  the  above  name  from  his  adoption  into  the 
family  of  the  rhetorician  Lucius  Junius  Gallio.  (See 
Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  73,  xvi.  17  ;  Seneca,  Nat.  Quaest. 
4  praef. ;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  35 ;  Statius,  Silv.  ii.  7,  32.) 
Gallio  appears  to  have  resigned  the  government  of 
Achaia  on  account  of  the  climate  not  agreeing  with 
his  health,  Seneca,  Ep.  civ.:  quum  in  Achaia 
febrem  habere  coepisset,  protinus  navem  adscendit, 
ctamitam  non  corporis  esse  sed  loci  morbutn.  The 
character  of  him  which  I  its  brother  gives  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  which  we  might  infer  from  the 
narrative  in  the  Acts:  nemo  mortalium  mihi  tarn 
dulcis  est,  quam  hie  omnibus :  Oallionem  fratrem 
meitm,  qiiem  nemo  non  parum  amat,  etiam  qui 
amare  plus  non  potest.  And  Statius  (/.  c.)  says, 
Hoc  plus  quam  Senecam  dedisse  mundo,  aut  dulcem 
generasse  Gallionem.  He  is  said  to  have  been  put 
to  death  by  Nero,  "  as  well  as  his  brother  Seneca,  but 
not  at  the  same  time  "  (Winer) ;  but  there  is  appa- 
rently no  aavhority  for  this.  Tacitus  describes  him, 
Ann.  xv.  73,  asfratris  morte  pavidian,  et  pro  sua 
incolumitate  supplicetn ;  and  Jerome  in  the  Chro- 
nicle of  Eusebius  says  that  he  committed  suicide 
in  the  year  65  A.D.  Of  Seneca's  works,  the  De  Ira 
is  dedicated  to  him  {Exegisti  a  me.  Novate,  &c.), 
and  the  Vita  Bcata  ( Vivere,  G  allio  f  rater,  omnes 
beate  volunt).  [H.  A.] 

GALLOWS.  [Punishment.] 

GAM'AEL  (rapaAi^A,  -Alex.  ro/co^X;  Ame- 
nta), 1  Esd.  viii.  29.    [Daniel,  3.] 

GAMA  LIEL  ("?N^PJ  ;  Tanafafa. ;  Gama- 
liel), son  of  Pedahzur ;  prince  or  captain  (ttHSO)  of 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh  at  the  census  at  Sinai  (Num. 
i.  10;  ii.  20;  vii.  54,  59),  and  at  starting  on  the 
march  through  the  wilderness  (x.  23). 

GAMA'LIEL  ( rapaAi^A ;  for  the  Hebrew  equi- 
valent see  the  preceding  article),  a  Pharisee  and  cele- 
brated doctor  of  the  law,  who  gave  prudent  worldly 
advice  in  the  Sanhedrim  respecting  the  treatment  of 
the  followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (Acts  v.  34  ff.). 
We  learn  from  Acts  xxii.  3,  that  he  was  the  pre- 
ceptor of  St.  Paul.  He  is  generally  identified  with 
the  very  celebrated  Jewish  doctor  Gamaliel,  who 
is  known  by  the  title  of  "  the  glory  of  the  law," 
and  was  the  first  to  whom  the  title  "  Rabhan," 
"  our  master,"  was  given.  The  time  agrees,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  the  assumption  to 
be  correct.  This  Gamaliel  was  son  of  Kabbi  Simeon, 
and  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Hillel ;  he  was  pre- 
sident of  the  Sanhedrim  under  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and 
Claudius,  and  is  reported  to  have  died  eighteen  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.    Winer  says, 


"  after"  (nocA);  but  it  is  evidently  a  mistake,  for  ne 
was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  by  his  son  Siiceon, 
who  perished  in  the  siege  (see  Lightfoot,  Centuria 
choroqraphica  Matthneo  praemissa,  ch.  xv.).  If 
the  identity  be  assumed,  there  is  no  reason — and  we 
should  arrive  at  the  same  result  by  inference  from 
his  conduct  in  Acts  (/.  c.)— for  supposing  him  at  all 
inclined  towards  Christianity.  The  Jewish  ae 
counts  make  him  die  a  Pharisee.  And  when  we 
remember  that  in  Acts  v.  he  was  opposing  the  thee 
prevalent  feature  of  Sodducaeisra  in  a  matter  where 
the  Resurrection  was  called  in  question,  and  was  a 
wise  and  enlightened  man  opposing  furious  and 
unreasoning  zealots, — and  consider  also,  that  when 
the  anti-pharisaical  element  in  Christianity  was 
brought  out  in  the  acts  and  sayings  of  Stephen,  his 
pupil  Saul  was  found  the  foremost  persecutor, — 
we  should  be  slow  to  suspect  him  of  forwarding  the 
Apostles  as  followers  of  Jesus. 

Ecclesiastical  tradition  makes  him  become  a 
Christian,  and  be  baptised  by  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  (Phot.  Cod.  171,  p.  199),  together  with  his 
son  Gamaliel,  and  with  Nicodemus ;  and  the  Cle- 
mentine Recognitions  (i.  65)  state-  that  he  was 
secretly  a  Christian  at  this  time.  Various  notices 
and  anecdotes  concerning  him  will  be  found  in 
Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  of  St.  Paul,  edition 
2,  vol.  i.  pp.  69  ff.  [H.  A.] 

GAMES.  Of  the  three  classes  into  which  games 
may  be  arranged,  juvenile,  manly,  and  public,  the 
two  first  alone  belong  to  the  Hebrew  life,  the 
latter,  as  noticed  in  the  Bible,  being  either  foreign 
introductions  into  Palestine  or  the  customs  of  other 
countries.  With  regard  to  juvenile  games,  the 
notices  are  very  few.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
inferred  from  this  that  the  Hebrew  children  were 
without  the  amusements  adapted  to  their  age.  The 
toys  and  sports  of  childhood  claim  a  remote  anti- 
quity ;  and  if  the  children  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
had  their  dolls  of  ingenious  construction,  and  played 
at  ball  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt,  abridgm.  i.  197), 
and  if  the  children  of  the  Romans  amused  them- 
selves much  as  those  of  the  present  day, 

"  Aedittcare  casas,  plottello  adjongere  mures, 
Ludere  par  impar,  equitare  in  arnndine  long*  "  — 
Hor.  a  Sot  Hi.  347. 

we  may  imagine  the  Hebrew  children  doing  the 
same,  as  they  played  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem 
(Zech.  viii.  5).  The  only  recorded  sports,  bow- 
ever.arc  keeping  tame  birds  (Job  xli.  5;  cf.  Catull.  2, 
1,  Passer,  dcliciac  meae  puellae)  and  imitating  the 
proceedings  of  marriages  or  funerals  (Matt.  xi.  16). 

With  regard  to  manly  games,  they  were  not 
much  followed  up  by  the  Hebrews;  the  natural 
earnestness  of  their  character  and  the  influence  ol 
the  climate  alike  indisposed  them  to  active  exertion. 
The  chief  amusement  of  the  men  appears  to  have 
consisted  in  conversation  and  joking  (Jer.  xv.  17: 
Prov.  xxvi.  19).  A  military  exercise  seems  to  be 
noticed  in  2  Sam.  ii.  14,  but  the  term  under  which 
it  is  described  (pnt?)  is  of  too  general  an  applica- 
tion to  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  as  to  its  cha- 
racter: if  intended  as  a  sport  it  must  hare  re- 
sembled the  Djerid,  with  the  exception  of  the 
combatants  not  being  mounted ;  bnt  it  is  Bore 
consonant  to  the  sense  of  the  passage  to  reject  the 
notion  of  sport  and  give  sichak  the  sense  of/ewuw 
or  fighting  (Thenios,  Comm.  in  loc.).  In  Jerome's 
day  the  usual  sport  consisted  in  lifting  weights  as 
a  trial  of  strength,  as  also  practised  in  Egypt 
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(Wilkinson,  i.  207).  Dice  are  mentioned  by  the 
Talmudists  (Mishna,  Sanhedr.  3,  »;  Shabb.  23, 
2),  probably  introduced  from  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
424);  and,  if  we  assume  that  the  Hebrews  imi- 
tated, as  not  improbably  they  did,  other  amuse- 
ments of  their  neighbours,  we  might  add  such 
games  as  odd  and  even,  mora  (the  micare  digitis  of 
the  Romans),  draughts,  hoops,  catching  balls,  &c. 
(Wilkinson,  i.  188).  If  it  be  objected  that  such 
trifling  amusements  were  inconsistent  with  the 
gravity  of  the  Hebrews,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  amusements  of  the  Arabians  at  the  present  day 
are  equally  trifling,  such  as  blind  man's  buff, 
hiding  the  ring,  &c.  (Wellsted's  Arabia,  i.  160).  ■ 

Public  games  were  altogether  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  Hebrew  institutions:  the  great  religious 
festivals  supplied  the  pleasurable  excitement  and 
the  feelings  of  national  union  which  rendered  the 
games  of  Greece  so  popular,  and  at  the  same  time 
inspired  the  persuasion  that  such  gatherings  should 
be  exclusively  connected  with  religious  duties.  Ac- 
cordingly the  erection  of  a  gymnasium  by  Jason, 
in  which  the  discos  was  chiefly  practised,  was 
looked  upon  as  a  heathenish  proceeding  (1  Mace.  i. 
14 ;  2  Mace.  iv.  12-14),  and  the  subsequent  erection 
by  Herod  of  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre  at  Jeru- 
salem (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  8,  §1),  as  well  as  at 
Caesarea  (Ant.  xv.  9,  §6;  B.  J.  i.  21,  §8)  and  at 
Berytus  ( Ant.  xix.  7,  §5),  in  each  of  which  a 
quinquennial  festival  in  honour  of  Caesar  was 
celebrated  with  the  usual  contests  in  gymnastics, 
chariot-races,  music,  and  with  wild  beasts, — was 
viewed  with  the  deepest  aversion  by  the  general 
body  of  the  Jews  {Ant.  xv.  8,  §1). 

The  entire  absence  of  verbal  or  historical  refer- 
ence  to  this  subject  in  the  Gospels  shows  how  little 
it  entered  into  the  life  of  the  Jews:  some  of  the 
foreign  Jews,  indeed,  imbibed  a  taste  for  theatrical 
representations ;  Josephus  (  Vita,  3)  speaks  of  one 
AUturns,  an  actor  of  farces  (ju/ioXiyos),  who  was 
iu  high  favour  with  Nero.  Among  the  Greeks 
the  rage  for  theatrical  exhibitions  was  such  that 
every  city  of  any  size  possessed  its  theatre  and 
stadium.  At  Ephesus  an  annual  contest  (ayiv 
vol  yvpvuebt  teal  lunxrueis,  Thucyd.  iii.  104)  was 
held  in  honour  of  Diana,  which  was  superintended 
by  officers  named  'A<rtipxat  (Acts  xix.  31 ;  A.  V. 
"  chief  of  Asia").  [Asiarchae.1  It  is  probable 
that  St.  Paul  was  present  when  these  games  were 
proceeding,  as  they  were  celebrated  in  the  month 
of  May  (comp.  Acts  xx.  16 ;  Couybeare  and  How- 
son's  St.  Paul,  ii.  81).  A  direct  reference  to  the 
exhibitions  that  took  place  on  such  occasions  is 
made  in  the  term  iBripiou&xnffa  (1  Cor.  xv.  32). 
The  (h>pu>tiL&x01  were  sometimes  professional  per- 
formers, but  more  usually  criminals  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xv.  8,  §1)  who  were  exposed  to  lions  and  other 
wild  beasts  without  any  means  of  defence  (Cic. 
Pro  Serf.  C4j  Tertull.  Apol.  9).  Political  of- 
fenders were  so  treated,  and  Josephus  (B.  J.  vii. 
3,  §1)  records  that  no  less  than  2500  Jews  were 
destroyed  in  the  theatre  at  Caesarea  by  this  and 
similar  methods.  The  expression  as  used  by  St. 
Paul  is  usually  taken  as  metaphorical,  both  on 
account  of  the  qualifying  words  kot'  irBptrrov, 
the  absence  of  all  reference  to  the  occurrence  in 
the  Acts,  and  the  rights  of  citizenship  which  St. 
Paul  enjoyed:  none  of  these  arguments  can  be 
held  to  be  absolutely  conclusive,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  term  (fr/pio/mx*'''  *•  applied  in  its  literal 
sense  in  the  Apostolical  Epistles  (Ign.  ad  Eph.  1  ; 
ad  Troll.  10;  Mart.  PoUjc.  3;  cf.  Euseb.  E.  H. 
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iv.  15),  and,  where  metaphorically  used  (Ign.  ad 
Ram.  5),  an  explanation  is  added  which  implies 
that  it  would  otherwise  have  been  taken  literally. 
Certainly  St.  Paul  was  exposed  to  some  extraor- 
dinary suffering  at  Ephesus,  which  he  describes  In 
language  borrowed  from,  if  not  descriptive  of,  a  real 
case  of  Oripionaxla ;  for  he  speaks  of  himself  as  a 
criminal  condemned  to  death  (iriBayariovs,  1  Cor. 
iv.  9  ;  dwixpiiUL  rov  Oavdrov  ierxhtcaiuy,  2  Cor. 
i.  9),  exhibited  previously  to  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  (iatttt i^ty,  1  Cor.  /.  c),  reserved  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  games  (iaxirovs)  as  was  usual 
with  the  therimachi  (novusimot  elegit,  velut  ies- 
tiarioe,  Tertull.  de  Pudic.  14),  and  thus  made  a 
spectacle  (Btarpey  lytvr)Bi)ntv).  Lightfoot  (Ex- 
ercit.  on  1  Cor.  xv.  32)  poults  to  the  friendliness 
of  the  Asiarchs  at  a  subsequent  period  (Acts  xix. 
31)  as  probably  resulting  from  some  wonderful 
preservation  which  they  had  witnessed.  Nero 
selected  this  mode  of  executing  the  Christians  at 
Rome,  with  the  barbarous  aggravation  that  the 
victims  were  dressed  up  in  the  skins  of  beasts  (Tac. 
Ann.  xv.  44).  St.  Paul  may  possibly  allude  to 
his  escape  from  such  torture  in  2  Tim.  iv.  17). 
[Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Bbstiarii.] 

St.  Paul's  Epistles  abound  with  allusions  to  the 
Greek  contests,  borrowed  probably  from  the  Isth- 
mian games,  at  which  he  may  well  have  been 
present  during  his  6rst  visit  to  Corinth  (Conybeare 
and  Howson,  ii.  206).  These  contests  (i  ay&r — a 
word  of  general  import,  applied  by  St.  Paul,  not  to 
the  fight,  as  the  A.  V.  has  it,  but  to  the  race,  2 
Tim.  iv.  7 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  12)  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  pancratium,  consisting  of  boxing  and 
wrestling,  and  the  pentathlon,  consisting  of  leaping, 
running,  quoiting,  hurling  the  spear,  and  wrestling. 
The  competitors  (4  ayttri(6/urot,  1  Cor.  ix.  25 ; 
iky  &8\ij  Tit,  2  Tim.  ii.  5)  required  a  long  and 
severe  course  of  previous  training  (cf.  fftt/utriKi) 
yvuvaffia,  1  Tim.  iv.  8),  during  which  a  parti- 
cular diet  was  enforced  (wdVro  tyKpartvtrat, 
SovXayuycc,  1  Cor.  ix.  25,  27).  In  the  Olympic 
contests  these  preparatory  exercises  (rpoyufiyia- 
uara)  extended  over  a  period  of  ten  months, 
during  the  last  of  which  they  were  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  appointed  officers.  The 
contests  took  place  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  spectators  (wipiKtlatror  v4<pos  jxaprifmv, 
Heb.  xii.  1),  the  competitors  being  the  spectacle 
(Biarpop  =  Mafia,  1  Cor.  iv.  9  ;  BtaHiuvoi,  Heb. 
x.  S3).  The  games  were  opened  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  herald  (lenpi^as,  1  Cor.  ix.  27),  whose 
office  it  was  to  proclaim  the  name  and  country  of 
each  candidate,  and  especially  to  announce  the 
name  of  the  victor  before  the  assembled  multitude. 
Certain  conditions  and  rules  were  laid  down  for 
the  different  contests,  as,  that  no  bribe  be  offered 
to  a  competitor:  that  iu  boxing  the  combatants 
should  not  lay  hold  of  one  another,  &c. ;  any 
infringement  of  these  rules  {iay  pofilums 
iBXiierr),  2  Tim.  ii.  5)  involved  a  loss  of  the  prize, 
the  competitor  being  pronounced  disqualified  (4W- 
xtfiot,  1  Cor.  ix.  27 ;  indignus  brabeo,  Bengel.). 
The  judge  was  selected  for  his  spotless  integrity 
(4  Sixmos  KprHit,  2  Tim.  iv.  8) :  his  office  was  to 
decide  any  disputes  (0oa0<v«Yo>,Col.  iii.  15;  A.  V. 
"  rule")  and  to  give  the  prize  (to  Ppafktov,  1  Cor. 
ix.  24 ;  Phil.  iii.  14),  consisting  of  a  crown  (<rrt- 
«Xu>ot,  2  Tim.  ii.  5,  iv.  S)  of  leaves  of  wild  olive  at 
the  Olympic  games,  and  of  pine  or,  at  one  period, 
ivy  at  the  Isthmian  games.  These  crowns,  though 
perishable  (<p8apr6v,  1  Cor.  ix.  25 ;  cf.  1  Pet.  v. 
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4),  were  always  regarded  as  a  source  of  unfailing 
exultation  (Phil.  iv.  1 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  19) :  palm 


IMlimMU  erowm. 


branches  were  also  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
victors  (Rev.  vii.  9).  St.  Paul  alludes  to  two  only 
out  of  the  five  contests,  boring  and  running,  most 
frequently  to  the  latter.  In  boxing  (ruyp.^ ;  cf. 
tvkt«iW,  1  Cor.  ix.  26),  the  hands  and  arms  were 
bound  with  the  cesttu,  a  band  of  leather  studded 
with  nails,  which  very  much  increased  the  severity 
of  the  blow,  and  rendered  a  bruise  inevitable 
(intunrii(<t,  1  Cor.  /.  c. ;  vstAwia  =  tA  uxb  rbvs 
Stoi  T&y  ThTTfiy  txFIt  Pollux,  Onom.  ii.  4, 52). 
The  skill  of  the  combatant  was  shown  in  avoiding 
the  blows  of  his  adversary  so  that  they  were 
expended  on  the  air  (ovk  Its  itpa  S4puv,  1  Cor. 
I.  c).  The  foot-race  (Sp6uos,  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  a 
word  peculiar  to  St.  Paul ;  cf.  Acts  xiii.  25,  xx. 


24)  was  run  id  the  stadium  (iv  orutly ;  A.  V. 
"  race ;"  1  Cor.  ix.  24),  an  oblong  area,  open  at  one 
end  and  rounded  in  a  semicircular  form  at  the 
other,  along  the  side*  of  which  were  the  raised 
tiers  of  seats  on  which  the  spectators  sat.  The 
race  was  either  from  one  end  of  the  stadium  to 
the  other,  or,  in  the  SlavKos,  back  again  to  the 
starting-post.  There  may  be  a  latent  reference 
to  the  oiavAo*  in  the  expression  ipxnyb*  xai 


GAMMADIMS 

TeA«ia>T^»>  (Heb.  xii.  2),  Jesus  being,  a*  it  were, 
the  starting-poiut  and  the  goal,  the  loots  a  quo 
and  the  locus  ad  qnem  of  the  Christian's  course. 
The  judge  was  stationed  by  the  goal  (oiarxAr ; 
A.  V.  "  mark" ;  PhU.  iii.  14),  which  was  clearly 
visible  from  one  end  of  the  stadium  to  the  other, 
so  that  the  runner  could  make  straight  for  it 
(ovk  in  IHKat,  1  Cor.  ix.  26).  St.  Paul  brings 
vividly  before  oar  minds  the  earnestness  of  the 
competitor,  having  cast  off  every  encumbrance 
(tyxov  icwo04p.tvoi  iriyra),  especially  any  closely- 
fitting  robe  (firrtpitrrarav,  Heb.  xii.  1 ;  cf.  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  ii.  543),  holding  on  his  course 
uninterruptedly  (tidrxu,  Phil.  iii.  12),  his  eye 
fixed  on  the  distant  goal  (aQopurres,  i*4fi\m, 
Heb.  xii.  2,  xi.  26;  A>o  notat  long*,  Bengel). 
unmindful  of  the  space  already  past  (rit  stir  Mrm 
trt\av0av6n*vos,  Phil.  I.  c),  and  stretching  for- 
ward with  bent  body  (rots  Si  (/twooa6*r  «w 
rew6p*vos),  bis  perseverance  (&Y  bwo/wwrts,  Heb. 
xii.  1),  his  joy  at  the  completion  of  the  coarw 
(pera  x^f"**  Acts  xx.  24),  his  exultation  as  he 
not  only  receives  (l\a$ov,  Phil.  iii.  12)  but  actually 
grasps  (<caToXt£/8»,  not  "  apprehend,"  as  A.  V. 
Phil.;  itiXafiov,  1  Tim.  vi.  12,  19)  the  crown 
which  had  been  set  apart  (ivjniru.  2  Tim.  iv. 
8)  for  the  victor.  [W.  L.  B.] 

GAMMADIMS  (DHSJ).  This  word  occurs 
only  in  Ez.  xxvii.  11,  where  it  is  said  of  Tyre  *'  the 
Gammadims  were  in  thy  towers."  A  variety  of  ex- 
planations of  the  term  have  been  offered.  (1.)  Oat 
class  turns  npon  a  supposed  connexion  with  TOj 
a  cubit,  as  though  =  cubit  high  nam,  whence  the 
Vulg.  has  Pygmaei.  Michaeli*  thinks  that  the 
apparent  height  alone  is  referred  to,  with  the 
intention  of  conveying  an  idea  of  the  great  height 
of  the  towers.  Spencer  (de  Leg.  Jieb.  Sit.  ii. 
cap.  24)  explains  it  of  small  images  of  the  tutelar 
gods,  like  the  Lares  of  the  Romans.  (2.)  A  second 
class  treats  it  as  a  geographical  or  local  term ; 
Grotius  holds  Oamad  to  be  a  Hebraized  form  af 
the  name  A  neon,  a  Phoenician  town ;  the  ChaMee 
paraphrase  has.  Cappadocians,  as  though  reading 
DHD3  ;  Fuller  (Misceil.  vi.  3)  identifies  them  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Gamala  (Plin.  v.  14) ;  and  again 
the  word  has  been  broken  up  into  D'TD  D3  =  also 
the  Medes.  (3.)  A  third  class  gives  a  more  general 
sense  to  the  word;  Gesenius  (Thesavr.  p.  292) 
connects  it  with  IDj,  a  bough,  whence  the  sense  of 
brave  warriors,  hastes  arborum  snstar  caedentts. 
Hitxig  (comm.  in  loc.)  suggests  deserters  (cesser- 
laufer)  and  drawB  attention  to  the  preposition  n 
as  favouring  this  sense:  he  inclines,  however,  to  the 
opinion  that  the  prophet  had  in  view  Cant.  iv.  4, 
and  that  the  word  CT^SJ  in  that  passage  has  been 
successively  corrupted  into  D'TOC,  as  read  by  the 
LXX.  which  gives  QvKaxes,  aud  DHOJ,  as  in  the 
present  text.    After  all,  the  rendering  in  the  LXX. 
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furnishes  the  simplest  explanation:  the  Lutheran 
translation  has  followed  this,  giving  toichter.  The 
following  words  of  the  verse — "  they  hanged  their 
shields  upon  thy  walls  round  about" — are  illus- 
trated by  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  found  at  Kouyunjlk 
(See  preceding  out).  [W.  L.  B.] 

GATtUL  faGi  ;  i  rafioiK,  Alex.  Ta^owiK ; 
Oamnt),  a  priest ;  the  leader  of  the  22nd  course  in 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  17). 

GAB  (refj;  Saau).  "  Sons  of  Gar"  are  named 
among  the  "  sons  of  the  servants  of  Solomon"  in 
1  Esd.  v.  34.  There  are  not  in  the  lists  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  any  names  corresponding  to  the  two 
preceding  and  the  six  succeeding  this  name.  It 
does  not  appear  whence  the  form  of  the  name  in 
the  A.  V.  is  derived. 

GARDEN  (}1,  7\3l,  TIM  i  irijwo*).  Gardens 
in  the  East,  as  the  Hebrew  word  indicates,  are 
inclosures,  on  the  outskirts  of  towns,  planted  with 
various  trees  and  shrubs.  From  the  allusions  in 
the  Bible  we  learn  that  they  were  surrounded  by 
hedges  of  thorn  (Is.  v.  5),  or  walls  of  stone  (Prov. 
xxiv.  31).  For  further  protection  lodges  (Is.  i.  8 ; 
Lam.  ii.  6)  or  watchtowers  (Mark  xii.  1)  were  built 
in  them,  in  which  sat  the  keeper  ("IVb,  Job  xxvii. 
18)  to  drive  away  the  wild  beasts  and  robbers,  as 
is  the  case  to  this  day.  Layard  (Nin.  &  Bab. 
p.  365)  gives  the  following  description  of  a  scene 
which  he  witnessed: — "  The  broad  silver  river 
wound  through  the  plain,  tho  great  ruin  cast  its 
dark  shadows  in  the  moonlight,  the  lights  of  '  the 
lodges  in  the  gardens  of  cucumbers '  flickered  at 
our  feet,  and  the  deep  silence  was  only  broken  by 
the  sharp  report  of  a  rifle  fired  by  uie  watchful 
guards  to  frighten  away  the  wild  boars  that  lurked 
in  the  melon  bods."  The  scarecrow  also  was  an 
invention  not  unknown  {xpo$wrt(dvu>ii,  Bar.  vi. 
70).' 

The  gardens  of  the  Hebrews  were  planted  with 
flowers  and  aromatic  shrubs  (Cant.  vi.  2,  iv.  16), 
besides  olives,  fig-trees,  nuts,  or  walnuts  (Cant.  vi. 
11),  pomegranates,  and  others  for  domestic  use 
(Ex.  xxiii.  11;  Jer.  xxlx.  5;  Am.  ix.  14).  The 
quince,  medlar,  citron,  almond,  and  service  trees 
are  among  those  enumerated  in  the  Mishna  as  cul- 
tivated in  Palestine  (Kilaim,  i.  §4).  Gardens  of 
herbs,  or  kitchen-gardens,  are  mentioned  in  Deut. 
xi.  10,  and  1  K.  xxi.  2.  Cucumbers  were  grown 
in  them  (Is.  i.  8 ;  Bar.  vi.  70),  and  probably  also 
melons,  leeks,  onions,  and  garlic,  which  are  spoken 
of  (Num.  xi.  5)  as  the  productions  of  a  neighbouring 
country.  In  addition  to  these,  the  lettuce,  mustard- 
plant  (Luke  lib.  19),  coriander,  endive,  one  of  the 
bitter  herbs  eaten  with  the  paschal  lamb,  and  rue, 
are  particularised  in  the  precepts  of  the  Mishna, 
though  it  is  not  certain  that  they  were  all,  strictly 
speaking,  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Palestine 
(Kilaim,  i.  §j2,  8).  It  is  well  known  that,  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  the  art  of  gardening  was  car- 
ried te  great  perfection  in  Syria.  Pliny  (xx.  16) 
says,  "Syria  in  hortis  operosissimn  est;  iudeque 
proverbram  Graecis, '  Multa  Syrorum  olera;  "'  and 
again  (xii.  54)  he  describes  the  balsam  plant  as 
growing  in  Judaea  alone,  and  there  only  in  two 
royal  gardens.  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  763),  alluding  to 
one  of  these  gardens  near  Jericho,  calls  it  i  rov 
fiaXaipov  rapdttieros.  The  rose-garden  In  Jeru- 
salem, meationed  in  the  Mishna  (Maaseroth,  ii. 
§5),  and  said  to  have  been  situated  westward  of  the 


temple  mount,  is  remarkable  as  having  been  one  of 
the  few  gardens  which,  from  the  time  of  the  pro- 
phets, existed  within  the  city  walls  (Lightfoot, 
Hot.  Heb.  on  Matt.  xxvi.  36).  They  were  usually 
planted  without  the  gates,  according  to  the  gloss 
quoted  by  Lightfoot,  on  account  of  the  fetid  smell 
arising  from  the  weeds  thrown  out  from  them, 
or  from  the  manure  employed  in  their  cultivation. 

The  gate  Gennath,  mentioned  by  Josephus  (B.  J. 
v.  4,  §2),  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  rose-garden  already  mentioned,  or  from 
the  fact  of  its  leading  to  the  gardens  without  the 
city.  It  was  near  the  garden-ground  by  the  Gate 
of  the  Women  that  Titus  was  surprised  by  the 
Jews  while  reconnoitring  the  city.  The  trench  by 
which  it  was  surrounded  cut  off  his  retreat  (Jos. 
B.  J.  v.  2,  §2).  But  of  all  the  gardens  of  Pales- 
tine none  is  possessed  of  associations  more  sacred 
and  Imperishable  than  the  garden  of  Gethsemane, 
beside  the  oil-presses  on  the  slopes  of  Olivet.  Eight 
aged  olive  trees  mark  the  site  which  tradition  has 
connected  with  that  memorable  garden-scene,  and 
their  gnarled  stems  and  almost  leafless  branches 
attest  an  antiquity  as  venerable  as  that  which  is 
claimed  for  them.  [GETBSEMiNE.] 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  productions  of  the 
country,  we  are  tempted  to  infer  from  Is.  xviu  10 
that  in  some  gardens  care  was  bestowed  on  the 
rearing  of  exotics.  To  this  conclusion  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  gardens  of  Solomon  in  the  Targum  on 
Eccl.  ii.  5,  6  seems  to  point:  "  I  made  me  well- 
watered  gardens  and  paradises,  and  sowed  there  all 
kinds  of  plants,  some  tor  use  of  eating,  and  some  for 
use  of  drinking,  and  some  for  purposes  of  medicine; 
all  kinds  of  plants  of  spices.  I  planted  in  them 
trees  of  emptiness  (i.  e.  not  fruit-bearing),  and  all 
trees  of  spices  which  the  spectres  and  demons 
brought  me  from  India,  and  every  tree  which  pro- 
duces fruit ;  and  its  border  was  from  the  wall  of 
the  citadel,  which  is  in  Jerusalem,  by  the  waters  of 
Siloah.  I  chose  reservoirs  of  water,  which  behold ! 
are  for  watering  the  trees  and  the  plants,  and  I 
made  me  fish-ponds  of  water;  some  of  them  also  for 
the  plantation  which  rears  the  trees  to  water  it." 

In  a  climate  like  that  of  Palestine  the  neighbour- 
hood of  water  was  an  important  consideration  in 
selecting  the  site  of  a  garden.  The  nomenclature 
of  the  couutry  has  perpetuated  this  fact  in  the 
name  Engannim — "the  fountain  of  gardens" — the 
modem  Je»»B(cf.  Cant.  iv.  15).  To  the  old  Hebrew 
poets  "  a  well-watered  garden,"  or  "  a  tree  planted 
by  the  waters,"  was  an  emblem  of  luxuriant  fertility 
and  material  prosperity  (Is.  lviii.  11 ;  Jer.  xvii. 
8,  xxxi.  12);  while  no  figure  more  graphically 
conveyed  the  idea  of  dreary  barrenness  or  misery 
than  "a  garden  that  hath' no  water"  (Is.  i.  30). 
From  a  neighbouring  stream  or  cistern  were  supplied 
the  channels  or  conduits,  by  which  the  gardens 
were  intersected,  and  the  water  was  thus  conveyed 
to  all  parts  (Ps.  i.  3;  Eccl.  ii.  6;  Eccl  or.  xxiv. 
30).  It  is  matter  of  doubt  what  is  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  expression  "  to  water  with  the  foot "  in 
Deut.  xi.  10.  Niebuhr  (Doer,  da  FArabie,  p. 
138)  describes  a  wheel  which  is  employed  for  irri- 
gating gardens  where  the  water  is  not  deep,  and 
which  is  worked  by  the  hands  and  feet  after  the 
manner  of  a  treadmill ,  the  men  "  pulling  the  upper 
pert  towards  them  with  their  hands,  and  pushing 
with  their  feet  upon  the  lower  part"  (Robinson, 
ii.  226).  This  mode  of  irrigation  might  be  de- 
scribed as  "  watering  with  the  foot."  But  the 
method  practised  by  the  agriculturists  in  Oman,  as 

2  U  2 
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narrated  by  Wellsted  (  Trav.  i.  281),  answers  more 
newly  to  this  description,  aud  serves  to  illustrate 
Prov.  xxi.  1 :  "  After  ploughing,  they  form  the 
ground  with  a  spade  into  small  squares  with  ledges 
on  either  side,  along  which  the  water  is  conducted 
....  When  one  of  the  hollows  is  tilled,  the  peasant 
stops  the  supply  by  turning  up  the  earth  with  his 
foot,  and  thus  opens  a  channel  into  another." 

The  orange,  lemon,  and  mulberry  proves  which 
lie  around  and  behind  Jaffa  supply,  perhaps,  the 
most  striking  peculiarities  of  oriental  gardens — gar- 
dens which  Hauudrell  describes  as  being  "  a  con- 
fused miscellany  of  trees  jumbled  together,  with- 
out  either  posts,  walks,  arbours,  or  anything  of 
art  or  design,  so  that  they  seem  like  thickets  rather 
than  gardens"  (Early  Trav.  in  Pal.  p.  416).  The 
Persian  wheels,  which  are  kept  ever  working,  day 
and  night,  by  mules,  to  supply  the  gardens  with 
water,  leave  upon  the  traveller's  ear  a  most  en- 
during impression  (Lynch,  Exp.  to  Jordan,  p. 
441 ;  Siddon's  Memoir,  187). 

The  law  against  the  propagation  of  mixed  species 
(Lev.  xix.  19;  Deut.  xxii.  9,  11)  gave  rise  to 
numerous  enactments  in  the  Mishna  to  ensure  its 
observance.  The  poitions  of  the  field  or  garden,  in 
which  the  various  plants  were  sown,  were  separated 
by  light  fences  of  reed,  ten  palms  in  height,  the 
distance  between  the  reeds  being  not  more  than 
three  palms,  so  that  a  kid  could  not  enter  (Kilaim, 
iv.  §§3,  4). 

The  kings  and  nobles  had  their  country-houses 
sunounded  by  gardens  (1  K.  iii.  1 ;  2  K.  ix.  27), 
and  these  were  used  on  festal  occasions  (Cant.  v.  1). 
So  intimately,  indeed,  were  gardens  associated  with 


GARDEN 

festivity  that  horticulture  and  conviviality  aie,  in 
the  Talmud,  denoted  by  the  same  term  (cf.  Buxtorf, 
Lex.  Talm.  s.v.  niD'TK).  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  this  may  be  a  merely  accidental  coinci- 
dence. The  garden  of  Ahasuerus  was  in  a  court  of" 
the  palace  (Esth.  i.  5),  adjoining  the  banqueting- 
hall  (Esth.  vii.  7).  In  Babylon  the  gardens  and 
orchards  were  inclosed  by  the  city-walls  (Layard, 
A' in.  ii.  246).  Attached  to  the  house  of  Joachim 
was  a  garden  or  orchard  (Sus.  4) — "  a  garden  in- 
closed "  (Cant.  iv.  12)— provided  with  baths  and 
other  appliances  of  luxury  (Sus.  15;  cf.  2  Sam. 
xi.  2).  - 

In  large  gardens  the  orchard  (DT1B,  mpttturoi) 
was  probably,  as  in  Egypt,  the  inclosure  set  apart 
for  the  cultivation  of  date  aud  sycamore  trees,  and 
fruit-trees  of  various  kinds  (Cant.  iv.  13  ;  EccL  ii. 
5).  Schroeder,  in  the  preface  to  his  Thaavna 
Linguae  Armenicae,  asserts  that  the  word  "  pardes" 
is  of  Armenian  origin,  and  denotes  a  garden  near  a 
house,  planted  with  herbs,  trees,  and  Bowers.  It 
is  applied  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii.  10)  and  Berosus 
(quoted  by  Jos.  Ant.  x.  ii.  §1),  to  the  famous 
hanging  gardens  of  Babylon.  Xenophon  (Ami. 
i.  2  §7)  describes  the  "paradise"  at  Cehenae  in 
Phrygia,  where  Cyrus  had  a  palace,  as  a  large  pre- 
serve full  of  wild  beasts;  and  Aulus  Gellios  (ii. 
20)  gives  "vivaria"  as  the  equivalent  of  TrapaStim. 
(cf.  Philostratus,  Vit.  Apoll.  Tyan.  i.  38).  The 
officer  in  charge  of  such  a  domain  was  called  "  the 
keeper  of  the  paradise  "  (Neh.  ii.  8). 

The  ancient  Hebrews  made  use  of  gardens  as 
places  of  burial  (John  xix.  41).  Manasseh  and  his 
son  Amon  were  buried  in  the  garden  of  their 
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pal  toe,  the  garden  of  Uzza  (2  K.  xxi.  18,  26; 
if  rats  avrov  TapaStUroit,  Jos,  Ant.  x.  8,  §2). 
The  retirement  of'  gardens  rendered  them  favourite 
places  for  deration  (Matt.  xxvi.  36 ;  John  xviii.  1 ; 
of.  (Jen.  xnv.  63).  In- the  degenerate  times  of  the 
monarchy  they  were  selected  as  the  scenes  of  idola- 
trous worship  (Is.  i.  29,  lxv.  3,  lxvi.  17),  and 
images  of  the  idols  were  probably  erected  in  them. 

Gardeners  are  alluded  to  in  Job  ixvii.  18  and 
John  xx.  15.  But  how  far  the  art  of  gardening 
was  carried  among  the  Hebrews  we  have  few  means 
of  ascertaining.  That  they  were  acquainted  with 
the  process  of  grafting  is  evident  from  Rom.  xi.  17, 
24,  as  well  as  from  the  minute  prohibitions  of  the 
Mishoa  ;*  and  the  method  of  propagating  plants  by 
layers  or  cuttings  was  not  unknown  (Is.  xvii.  10). 
Buxtorf  says  that  J'CTN,  Irish  (Mishna,  Biccu- 
rim,  i.  §2)  were  gardeners  who  tended  and  looked 
after  gardens  on  consideration  of  receiving  some 
portion  of  the  fruit  {Lex.  Tatm.  s.  v.)  But  that 
gardening  was  a  special  means  of  livelihood  is  clear 
from  a  proverb  which  contains  a  warning  against 
rash  speculations:  "Who  hires  a  garden  eats  the 
birds ;  who  hires  gardens,  him  the  birds  eat"  (Dukes, 
Rabbin.  Blumenlese,  p.  141). 

The  traditional  gardens  and  pools  of  Solomon, 
supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  Eccl.  ii.  5, 6,  are  shown 
in  the  Wady  Urtas  (i.  e.  Hortus),  about  au  hour  and 
quarter  to  the  south  of  Bethlehem  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  viii. 
7,  §3).  The  Arabs  perpetuate  the  tradition  in  the 
name  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  which  they  call  "  Je- 
beM-Fureidis,"  or  "  Mountain  of  the  Paradise" 
(Stanley,  Sia.  Pal.  p.  166).  Maundrell  is  sceptical 
on  the  subject  of  the  gardens  (Early  Tram,  tn  Pal. 
p.  457),  but  they  rind  a  champion  in  Van  de  Velde, 
who  asserts  that  they  "  were  not  confined  to  the 
Wadi  Urtis;  the  hill-slopes  to  the  left  and  right 
also,  with  their  heights  and  hollows,  must  have 
been  covered  with  trees  and  plants,  as  is  shown  by 
the  names  they  still  bear,  as  '  peach-hill,'  '  nut- 
vale,'  '  fig-vale,'"  Ik.  (Syria  $  Pal.  ii.  27). 

The  *'  king's  garden,  mentioned  in  2  K.  ixv.  4, 
Neh.  iii.  15,  Jer.  xxxix.  4,  Hi.  7,  was  near  the  pool 
of  Siloam,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon,  north  of 
Bir  Eyub,  and  was  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the 
valleys  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Ben  Hinnom  (Wilson, 
Land*  of  the  Bible,  i.  498).  Josephus  places  the 
scene  of  the  feast  of  Adonijah  at  Enrogel,  "beside 
the  fountain  that  is  in  the  royal  paradise "  (Ant. 
vU.  14  §4 ;  cf.  also  ix.  10.  §4).       [W.  A.  W.] 

GA'REB  (TU  ;  rap(fi),  one  of  the  heroes  of 
David's  army  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  38).  He  is  described 
as  the  (A.  V.  "an")  Ithrite,  et  ipse  Jethrites, 
Vulg.  This  is  generally  explained  as  a  patronymic 
=  son  of  Jether.  It  may  be  observed,  however, 
that  Ira,  who  is  also  called  the  Ithrite  in  this 
passage,  is  called  the  Jairite  in  2  Sam.  xx.  26,  and 
that  the  readings  of  the  LXX.  vary  in  the  former 
passage  'Utpatos,  'EflipoToj,  and  'EfcroTot.  These 
variations  support  to  a  certain  extent  the  sense 
given  in  the  Syriac  version,  which  reads  in  2  Sam. 
xx.  26  "Ifl'n,  i.  e.  an  inhabitant  of  Jathir  in  the 
mountainous  district  of  Judah.  [W .  L.  B.] 

GA'REB,  THE  HILL  (3T1  njQJ ;  /Bowof 
rapJiB ;  collis  Oareb),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeru- 
salem, named  only  in  Jer.  xxxi.  39.  [Jerusalem.] 

*  It  was  forbidden  to  graft  trees  on  trera  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  or  to  graft  vegetables  on  trees  or  trees 
on  vegetables  (fi/nira,  I.  §§  7,  8). 
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GARIZ'IM  (rapt(iv,  Alex.  Vapt(tir;  Oarum), 
2  Mace.  v.  23;  vi.  2.  [Geeizim.] 

GARLICK  (t»B>;  ra  ffxipSa;  allid),  men. 
tioned  in  Num.  xi.  5  as  one  of  the  Egyptian  plants, 
the  loss  of  which  was  regretted  by  the  mixed  multi- 
tude at  Taberah.  It  is  the  Allium  Sativum  of  Lin- 
naeus, which  abounds  in  Egypt  (see  Cols.  Hierobot. 
pt.  ii.  p.  52  seq.),  a  fact  evident  from  Herodotus 
(ii.  125),  when  he  states  that  the  allowance  to  the 
workmen  for  this  and  other  vegetables  was  in- 
scribed on  the  great  pyramid.  [W.  D.] 

GARMENT.  [Dress.] 

GARTV1ITE,  THE  (»p-)|n;  Tapp.1,  Alex. 
crappu ;  Qarmf).  Keilah  the  Garmite,  »'.  «.  the 
descendant  of  Gerem  (see  the  Targum  on  this  word), 
is  mentioned  in  the  obscure  genealogical  lists  of  the 
families  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  19).  Keilah  is  appa- 
rently the  place  of  that  name ;  but  there  is  no  clue 
to  the  reason  of  the  soubriquet  here  given  it. 

GARRISON.  The  Hebrew  words  so  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.are  derivatives  from  the  root  natzab  to 
"  place,  erect,"  which  may  be  applied  to  a  variety 
of  objects.  (1.)  Mattzab  and  matUabah  (fl>XD( 
3-SO)  undoubtedly  mean  a  "garrison,"  or  forti- 
fied post  (1  Sam.  xiii.  23,  xiv.  1,  4,  12,  15 ;  2 
Sam.  xxiii.  14).  (2.)  Jfetzib  (3'¥3)  is  also  used 
for  a  "garrison"  (in  1  Chr.  xi.  16),'  but  elsewhere 
for  a  "  column  "  erected  in  an  enemy's  country  as  a 
token  of  conquest,  like  the  stelae  el  ected  by  Sesostris 
(Her.  ii.  102,  106):  the  LXX.  correctly  gives 
twiarqua  (1  Sam.  x.  5) :  Jonathan  broke  in  pieces 
a  column  which  the  Philistines  had  erected  on  a 
hill  (1  Sam.  xiii.  3).  (8.)  The  same  word  else- 
where means  "  officers  "  placed  over  a  vanquished 
people  (2  Sam.  viii.  6,  14 ;  1  Chr.  xviii.  13; 
2  Chr.  xvii.  2) :  the  presence  of  a  "  garrison  "  in 
such  cases  is  implied  but  not  expressed  iu  the  word 
(comp.  1  K.  iv.  7, 19).  (4.)  Matlzebah  (713313) 
means  a  "pillar:"  in  Ez.  xxvi.  11,  reference  is 
made  to  the  beautiful  pillars  of  the  Tynan  temples, 
some  of  which  attracted  the  attention  of  Herodotus 
(ii.  44).  [W.  L.  B.J 

GASH'MU  («3B>J;  Chum,  Neh.  vi.  6. 
Assumed  by  all  the  lexicons  to  be  a  variation  of 
the  name  of  Geshem  (see  vers.  1 ,  2).  The  words 
"  and  Gashmu  saith  "  are  omitted  in  both  MSS.  of 
the  LXX. 

GATAM  (DFiyj;  ro«s$/i,  r««»d>,  Alex. 
roBdfi ;  Oatham,  Outhan),  the  fourth  son  of  Eli- 
phax  the  son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  1 1 ;  1  Chr.  i.  36), 
and  one  of  the  "dukes"  of  Eliphaz  (Gen.  xxxvi.  16). 
By  Knobel  (Oenesis,  ad  foe.)  the  name  is  compared 

with  Jodam  («^X^),  a  tribe  inhabiting  a  part  o. 

the  mountains  of  Sherah  called  I/ismah.  But  in 
.this  case  the  Am  in  the  original  name  would  have 
been  dropped,  which  is  very  rarely  the  case. 
Rodiger  (Gesen.  Thee.  iii.  80)  quotes  Sjjjfcs.  «* 

the  name  of  an  Arab  tribe,  referring  to  Ibn  Duraid, 
1854,  p.  300. 

GATE.  1.  TPe*,  from  ~m,  to  divide,  Gesen. 
p.  1458;  wiKn;  porta,  introitus.  2.  nnB,  from 
nnB,  to  open,  Ges.  p.  1138 ;  eipa,  rv\ri ;  ostium, 
a  "doorway."  3.  t|D,  a  vestibule  or  gateway; 
<wA4),  araBpis  ;  Irmcn.  pastes.    4.  JTlH,  Chald. 
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only  in  Ezra  and  Daniel ;  auAf),  Wpa ;  ostium,  \ 
fores.    5.  Tb\  from  rbx  to  hang  down  ;  Gesen. 

T   V  T  T 

p.  339,  a  door ;  Bvpa ;  vulva,  ostium,  fores,  the 
"  door  "  or  valve. 

The  gates  and  gateways  of  eastern  cities  anciently 
held,  and  still  hold,  an  important  part,  not  only  in 
the  defence  but  in  the  public  economy  of  the  place. 
They  are  thus  sometimes  taken  as  representing  the 
citr  itself  (Gen.  xxii.  17,  xxiv.  60;  Dent.  iii.  12  ; 
Judg.  T.  8 ;  Rath  to.  10 ;  Ps.  lxxivii.  2,  cxxii.  2). 
Among  the  special  purposes  for  which  they  were 
used  may  be  mentioned — 1.  As  places  of  public 
resort,  either  for  business,  or  where  people  sat  to 
converse  and  hear  news  (Gen.  xix.  1,  xxiii.  10, 
xxxiv.  20,  24;  1  Sam.  to.  18;  2  Sam.  xt.  2, 
xvni.  24;  Ps.  bix.  12;  Neh.  viii.  1,  3,  16; 
Shaw,  p.  207).  2.  Places  for  public  deliberation, 
administration  of  justice,  or  of  audience  for  kings 
and  rulers,  or  ambassadors  (Dent.  xvi.  18,  xxi.  19, 
xiv.  7 ;  josh.  xx.  4 ;  Judg.  ix.  35 ;  Ruth  iv.  1 ; 
2  Sam.  xix.  8;  1  K.  xxii.  10 ;  Job  xxix.  7  ;  Prov. 
xxii.  22,  xxiv.  7;  Jcr.  xvii.  19,  xxxriii.  7;  Lam. 
v.  14;  Am.  v.  12 ;  Zech.  viii.  16 ;  Polyb.  xv.  31). 
Hence  came  the  usage  of  the  word  "  Porte "  in 
speaking  of  the  government  of  Constantinople 
{Early  Trav.  p.  349).  3.  Public  markets  (2  K. 
vii.  1 ;  romp.  Aristoph.  Eq.  1243,  *d.  Bekk. ; 
Neh.  ziii.  16,  19).  [Cities.]  In  heathen  towns 
the  open  spaces  near  the  gates  appear  to  have  been 
sometimes  used  as  places  for  sacrifice  (Acts  xiv.  13 ; 
oomp.  2  K.  xxiii.  8). 

Regarded  therefore  as  positions  of  great  import- 
ance the  gates  of  cities  were  carefully  guarded  and 
closed  at  nightfall  (Deut.  iii.  5 ;  Josh.  ii.  5,  7  ; 
Judg.  ix.  40,  44  ;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  7 ;  2  Sam.  xi.  23 ; 
Jer.  xxxix.  4  ;  Judith  i.  4).  They  contained  cham- 
bers over  the  gateway,  and  probably  also  chambers 
or  recesses  at  the  sides  for  the  various  purpose*  to 
which  they  were  applied  (2  Sam.  xviii.  24 ;  Layard, 
-Vin.  i  Bab.  p.  57,  and  note). 


AmjfIiui  Rata.   (Lajrard.)  • 


The  gateways  of  Assyrian  cities  were  arched  or 
square-headed  entrances  in  the  wall,  sometimes 


Kajptwa  il  tan.— Vi£.  I.  The  upper  pin,  oa  which  the  door  turned. 
Fir.  t.  Lower  nm.    (Willotuun.  > 


I  flanked  by  towers  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  388,  3*5, 
I  Fin.  f  Bab.  231,  Mom.  of  Nm.  It.  2,  pL  49 ;  see 
also  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  in  Brit.  Mas.  Nob.  49,  25, 
I  26).  In  later  Egyptian  times,  the  gates  of  the  temples 
seem  to  have  been  intended  as  places  of  defence,  if 
not  the  principal  fortifications  (Wilkinson,  Ana.  Eg. 
i.  409,  abridgm.).  The  doors  themselves  of  the  larger 
gates  mentioned  in  Scripture  were  two-leaved,  plated 
with  metal,  closed  with  locks  and  fastened  with 


An  Egyptian  roldtog-door. 

metal  bars  (Deut.  iii.  5 ;  Judg.  xvi.  3 ;  1  Ssun. 
xxiii.  7 ;  1  K.  iv.  13 ;  2  Chr.  viii.  5 ;  Neh.  iii. 
3-15;  Ps.  cvii.  16;  Is.  xlv.  1,2;  Jer.  xlix.  31). 
Gates  not  defended  by  iron  were  of  course  liable  to 
be  set  on  fire  by  an  enemy  (Judg.  ix.  52). 


Modem  Egyptian  door.   I  Lane.) 


The  gateways  of  royal  palaces  and  even  of  pri- 
vate houses  were  often  richly  ornamented.  Sen- 
tences from  the  Law  were  inscribed  on  and  above 
the  gates,  as  in  Mohammedan  countries  sentences 
from  the  Kuran  arc  inscribed  over  doorways  and  on 
doors  (Deut.  vi.  9 ;  Is.  liv.  12 ;  Rev.  xxi.  21 ; 
Maundrell,  E.  T.  p.  488 ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  29  ; 
Rauwolff,  Travels,  Pt.  iii.  c.  10;  Ray,  ii.  p.  278). 
The  principal  gate  of  the  royal  palace  at  Ispahan 
was  in  Chardin  s  time  held  sacred,  and  served  as  a 
sanctuary  for  criminals  (Chardin,  vii.  368,  ami 
petitions  were  presented  to  the  sovereign  at  the 
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gate.  .  See  Ksth.  iv.  2,  and  Herod,  iii.  120,  140). 
The  gateways  of  Nimroud  and  Persepolis  were 
flunked  by  colossal  figures  of  animals. 


Modern  KiiTintao  Oajot.    ( lot., 


The  gate*  of  Solomon's  Temple  were  very  massive 
and  costly,  being  overlaid  with  gold  and  carvings 
(1  K.  vi.  34,  35  ;  2  K.  xviii.  16).  Those  of  the 
Holy  Place  were  of  olive-wood,  two-leaved,  and 
overlaid  with  gold ;  those  of  the  temple  of  fir  (1  K. 
vi.  31,  32,  34 ;  Ez.  xii.  23,  24).  Of  the  gates  of 
the  outer  court  of  Herod's  temple,  9  were  covered 
with  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  the  posts  and 
lintels,  but  the  outer  one,  the  Beautiful  Gate  (Acts 
iii.  2),  was  mode  entirely  of  Corinthian  brass,  and 
was  considered  to  surpass  the  others  far  in  costli- 
ness (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  5,  §3).  This  gate,  which 
was  so  heavy  as  to  require  20  men  to  close  it,  wss 
unexpectedly  found  open  on  one  occasion  shortly 
before  the  close  of  the  siege  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.  5, 
§3;  c.  Ap.  ii.  9). 


nnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnmnnnnnnnnn 


A  afloat  Efljptiw,  door    ( Wilklman.) 


The  figurative  gates  of  pearl  and  precious  stones 
(Is.  liv.  12;  Rev.  xxi.  21)  may  be  regarded  as 
having  their  types  in  the  massive  stone  doors  which 
are  found  in  some  of  the  ancient  houses  in  Syria. 
These  are  of  single  slabs  several  inches  thick,  some- 
times 10  feet  high,  and  turn  on  stone  pivots  above 


and  below  (Maundrell,  Ear.  TYav.  447  ;  Shaw,  210 ; 
Burckhardt,  Syria,  58,  74  ;  Porter,  Damaiom,  ii. 
22,  192 ;  Ray,  Coll.  of  Trm.  ii.  429). 
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ABdem  Egyptian  door.  (WilkoMoa.) 

Egyptian  doorways  were  often  richly  ornamented. 
The  parts  of  the  doorway  were  the  threshold 
(SfD,  Judg.  xii.  27 ;  wpiSvpor,  ttmai) ;  the  side- 
posts  (DftTD;  crraOjuol;  uterque  postis),  the  lintel 
(tppB'D ;  4>\ih,  superliminare,  Ex.  xii.  7).  it 
was  on  the  liutel  and  side-posts  that  the  blood  of 
the  Passover  lamb  was  sprinkled  (Ex,  xii.  7,  22). 
A  trace  of  some  similar  practice  in  Assyrian  worship 
seems  to  have  been  discovered  at  Nineveh  (Layard, 
tiin.  ii.  256). 

The  camp  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  appears 
to  have  been  closed  by  gates  (Ex.  xxxii.  27). 

The  word  "  door  '  in  reference  to  a  tent,  ex- 
presses the  opening  made  by  dispensing  with  the 
cloths  in  front  of  the  tent,  which  is  then  supported 
only  by  the  hinder  and  middle  poles  (Gen.  xviii. 
2 ;  Burckhardt,  Notes  on  Bed.  i.  42). 

In  the  Temple,  Levites,  and  in  houses  of  wealthier 
classes,  and  in  palaces,  persons  were  especially  ap- 
pointed to  keep  the  door  (Jer.  xxxv,  4 ;  2  K.  xii. 
9,  xxv.  18;  1  Chr.  ix.  18, 19  ;  Est  ii.  21;  Dngt?; 
Bvpapol,  imXapot ;  portarii,  janitorei).  In  the 
A.  V.  these  are  frequently  called  "  porters,"  a 
word  which  has  now  acquired  a  different  meaning. 
The  chief  steward  of  the  household  in  the  palace  of 
the  Shah  of  Persia  was  called  chief  of  the  guardians 
of  the  gate  (Chardin,  vii.  369).  [Cdrtain  ; 
House  ;  Temple.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

GATH  (111,  "a  wine-press;"  r«0;  Joseph. 
rfWa ;  Oeth\  one  of  the  five  royal  cities  of  the 
Philistines  (Josh.  xiii.  3 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  17) ;  and  the 
native  place  of  the  giant  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  4, 
23).  The  site  of  Gath  has  for  many  centuries  re- 
mained unknown.  The  writer  of  this  article  made 
a  tour  through  Philistia  in  1857,  one  special  object 
of  which  was  to  search  for  the  long  lost  city.  After 
a  careful  survey  of  the  country,  and  a  minute  exa- 
mination of  the  several  passages  of  Scripture  is 
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which  the  name  is  mentioned,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  stood  upon  the  conspicuous  hill  now 
called  Tell-esSdfieh.  This  hill  stands  upon  the 
side  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah ;  10  miles  E.  of  Ashdod,  and 
about  the  same  distance  S.  by  E.  of  Ekron.  It  is 
irregular  in  form,  and  about  200  ft.  high.  Ou  the 
top  are  the  foundations  of  an  old  castle ;  and  great 
numbers  of  hewn  stones  are  built  up  in  the  walls 
of  the  terraces  that  run  along  the  declivities.  On 
the  N.E.  is  a  projecting  shoulder,  whose  sides  ap- 
pear to  have  been  scarped.  Here,  too,  are  traces 
of  ancient  buildings;  and  here  stands  the  modem 
village,  extending  along  the  whole  northern  face  of 
the  hill,  in  the  walls  of  the  houses  ore  many 
old  stones,  and  at  its  western  extremity  two  co- 
lumns still  remain  on  their  pedestals.  Round  the 
sides  of  the  hill,  especially  on  the  S.,  are  large  cis- 
terns excavated  in  the  rock.  Gath  occupied  a  strong 
position  (2  Chr.  xi.  8)  on  the  border  of  Judah  and 
Philistia  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10;  1  Chr.  xviii.  1);  and 
from  its  strength  and  resources,  forming  the  key  of 
both  countries,  it  was  the  scene  of  frequent  struggles, 
and  was  often  captured  and  recaptured  (2  Chr. 
xi.  8,  xxvi.  6 ;  2  K.  xii.  17  ;  Am.  vi.  2).  It  was 
near  Shocoh  arid  Adullam  (2  Chr.  xi.  8),  and  it 
appears  to  have  stood  on  the  way  leading  from  the 
former  to  Ekron ;  for  when  the  Philistines  fled  on 
the  death  of  Goliath,  they  went  "  by  the  way  of 
Shaaraim,  even  unto  Gath  and  unto  Ekron  "  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  1,  52).  All  these  notices  combine  in  pointing 
to  Tetl-es-Sdfieh  as  the  site  of  Gath.  The  state- 
ments of  most  of  the  early  geographers  as  to  the 
position  of  Gath  are  not  only  confused,  but  contra- 
dictory, probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
more  than  one  place  of  the  same  name.  But  there 
is  one  very  clear  description  by  Eusebius,  translated 
without  change  or  comment  by  Jerome.  It  is  as 
follows :  "  Gath,  from  which  the  Anakim  and  Phi- 
listines were  not  exterminated,  is  a  village  seen  by 
'such  as  go  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Diospolis,  at 
about  the  fifth  milestone  " — «niui)  a-aptoVrw  iirb 
rqj  'EA«v9t00iro'Afa>r  ircpl  AioVtoAiv  t«j>1  W/it- 
tok  o-tywtor  rys  'EXtvStpoxiktat  (Onom.  s.  v. 
Tf99i).  The  road  from  Eleutheropolis,  now  Beit 
Jebrtn,  to  Diospolis  or  Lydda,  must  have  passed 
near  Tell-es-S&fieh,  which  would  be  distinctly  seen 
at  about  the  distance  indicated.  Eusebius  mentions 
another  Gath  (Onom.  s.  v.  Geth),  a  large  village 
between  Antipatris  and  Jamnia,  which  he  consi- 
dered to  be  that  to  which  the  Ark  was  carried 
(1  Sam.  v.  8),  but  this  position,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  does  not  agree  with  the 
descriptions  above  referred  to.  Jerome,  who,  as 
stated  above,  translates  Eusebius'  former  notice 
without  change  or  comment,  gives  a  perplexing 
statement  in  his  Comm.  on  Micah :  Geth  una  est  de 
5  urbibus  Palaestinae  vicina  Judaeae  confinio  et  de 
Eleutheropoli  euntibus  Gazam,  nunc  usque  vicus 
vet  maxima.  Yet  in  his  preface  to  Jonah,  he  says 
that  Geth  in  Opher,  the  native  place  of  the  prophet, 
is  to  be  distinguished:  Aliarum  Geth  urbium  quae 
juxta  Eleutheropolim  sine  Diospolim  hodie  quoque 
monstrantur.  On  the  whole  then  there  is  nothing 
in  these  notices  to  contradict  the  direct  statement 
of  Eusebius,  and  we  may,  therefore,  safely  conclude 
that  TeU-et-S&fieh  is  its  site. 

The  ravages  of  war  to  which  Gath  was  exposed 
appear  to  have  destroyed  it  at  a  comparatively  early 
period,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  other  royal 
cities  by  the  later  prophets  (Zeph.  ii.  4  ;  Zech.  ix. 
5,  6).    It  is  familiar  to  the  Bible  student  as  the 


scene  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  incidmts  in  the 
Ufe  of  king  David  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10-15),  when  to 
save  his  life  "  he  feigned  himself  mad ;  scrabbled 
on  the  doors  of  the  gate,  and  let  his  spittle  fall  down 
upon  his  beard."  A  few  years  later  he  returned 
to  the  city,  was  well  received  by  the  Philistine 
king,  and  had  Ziklag  assigned  to  him  as  a  residence. 
He  then  secured  some  firm  friends  among  his  here- 
ditary foes,  who  were  true  to  him  when  his  own 
son  rebelled.  We  have  few  more  striking  examples 
of  devoted  attachment  than  that  of  lttai  the  Gittite 
(2  Sam.  xv.  19-22).  [J.  L.  P.] 

GATH-HEPHExWGITTAH-HEPHEK 
(lEinn  flJ,  "the  wine-press  of  the  well;"  and 
with  0  loc.  TBn  DFIJ,  Josh.  xix.  13),  a  town  on 
the  border  of  the  territory  of  Zebulun,  not  far  from 
Japhia,  now  Tdfa  (Josh.  xix.  12,  13),  celebrated 
as  the  native  place  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (2  K.  xiv. 
25).  Jerome  says  (Prooem.  in  Jonam):  Geth, 
quae  est  m  Opher  haud  grandis  est  viculis,  m  *s 
cundo  Sepphoris  miliario  quae  hodie  appellator 
Diocaesarea  euntibus  Tiberiadem,  ubi  et  sepuichm 
ejus  ostenditur,  Benjamin  of  Tudela  in  the  12th 
century  says  that  the  tomb  of  Jonah  was  still 
shown  on  a  hill  near  Sepphoris  {Early  Travels  n 
Pal.  p.  89).  About  2  miles  E.  of  Sefuriek  (Sep- 
phoris), on  the  top  of  a  rocky  hill  stands  the  little 
village  of  el-Meshhad,  in  which  the  tomb  of  Jonah 
yet  exists.  It  belongs  to  the  Moslems,  and  both 
they  and  the  Christians  of  Nazareth  agree  in  re- 
garding this  as  the  native  village  of  the  prophet. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  H-Meshh.nl  is 
the  ancient  Gath-hepher.  [J.  L.  P.] 

GATH-BIMHON  (jte"l  III).  1.  A  city  given 
out  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  ixL 
24 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  69),  situated  on  the  plain  of  Phi- 
listia, apparently  not  far  from  Joppa  (Josh.  xix. 
45).  Eusebius  mentions  a  rcrOA  lying  between 
Antipatris  and  Jamnia,  which  would  answer  well 
to  the  position  of  Gatb-rimmon  (Onom.  s.  v.  Geth). 
But  in  another  place  he  says  Tttpepiiini  wvp  ton 
K«V?  f"7"mi  itrb  <ttj^«W  itf  Aiamr&can 
fcrtoVrw  tit  'EAeufkpowoAu'  (Onom.  s.  v.).  This, 
however,  would  seem  to  agree  better  with  the  po- 
sition of  Gath,  the  royal  city  of  Philistia,  than  of 
that  assigned  to  Gath-rimmon  in  the  passage  above 
cited.  The  site  of  Gath-rimmon  is  unknown  (Re- 
land,  808). 

2.  A  town  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  west 
of  the  Jordan,  assigned  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi. 
25).  It  is  only  once  mentioned,  and  the  LXX. 
reading  is  BaiScrdV.  In  the  parallel  passage  in 
1  Chr.  vi.  70,  this  town  is  called  Bileam.  The 
reading  Gath-rimmon  is,  therefore,  probably  an 
error  of  the  transcribers,  and  may  be  merely  a 
repetition  of  the  same  name  occurring  in  the  pre- 
vious verse.  [J.  L.  P.] 

GA'ZA  (W,  «.  e.  Azzah ;  rdfa ;  still  called 
Ghuzzeh  or  'Azzah :  the  form  Gazara  is  found  in 
the  Apocrypha  and  Joseph  us,  and  Brocardus  men- 
tions it  as  used  in  his  day),  one  of  the  five  chief 
cities  of  the  Philistines.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
continuous  existence  and  importance  from  the  very 
earliest  times.  Like  Damascus,  it  is  mentioned  both 
in  the  book  of  Genesis  and  in  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles: 
and  it  is  still  a  place  of  very  considerable  size,  larger 
than  Jerusalem. 

The  secret  of  this  unbroken  history  is  to  be  found 
in  the  situation  of  Gaza.    It  is  the  Inst  town  m  the 
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S.W,  of  Palatine,  on  the  frontier  toward*  Egypt. 
'Eo*xe(n)  ukuto  its  in*  Aiyfarrov  Ik  ♦oiWmji 
Urri  M  rp  ipxv  ipht">*  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex. 
ii.  26).  H  lay  on  the  road  which  must  always 
have  been  the  line  of  communication  between  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  whole  region  of  Syria. 
Even  now  its  bazaars  are  better  than  those  of  Jeru- 
salem, "  Those  travelling  towards  Egypt  naturally 
lay  in  here  a  stock  of  provisions  and  necessaries  for 
the  desert ;  while  those  coming  from  Egypt  arrive 
at  Gaza  exhausted,  and  must  of  course  supply 
themselves  anew"  (Robinson,  ii.  40). 

The  same  peculiarity  of  situation  has  made  Gaza 
important  in  the  military  sense.  Its  name  means 
"  the  strong ;"  and  this  was  well  elucidated  in  its 
siege  by  Alexander  the  Great,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  resources  of  artillery,  lasted  live  months. 
As  Van  de  Velde  says  (p.  137),  it  was  the  key  of 
the  country.  What  had  happened  in  the  times  of 
the  Pharaohs  (Jer.  xlvii.  1)  and  Cambysea  (Pomp. 
Mel.  i.  11)  happened  again  in  the  struggles  between 
the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucidae  (Polyb.  v.  68,  xvi. 
40).  This  city  was  one  of  the  most  important 
military  positions  in  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees  (see 
1  Mace  xi.  61,  62,  xiii.  43;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  5, 
§5,  and  13,  §3).  By  the  Romans  it  was  assigned 
to  the  kingdom  of  Herod  (xv.  7,  §3),  and  after  his 
death  to  the  province  of  Syria  (xvii.  11,  §4).  Nor 
does  the  history  of  Gaza  in  connexion  with  war  end 
here.  In  a.d.  634  it  was  taken  by  the  generals 
of  the  first  Khalif  Abu  Bekr,  though  he  did  not 
live  to  hear  of  the  victory.  Some  of  the  most 
important  campaigns  of  the  crusaders  took  place  in 
the  neighbourhood.  In  the  12th  century  we  find 
the  place  garrisoned  by  the  Knights  Templars.  It 
finally  tell  into  the  bands  of  Soladin,  A.D.  1170, 
after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Hattin. 

The  Biblical  history  of  Gaza  may  be  traced 
through  the  following  stages: — In  Gen.  x.  19  it 
appears,  even  before  the  call  of  Abraham,  as  a 
"  border"  city  of  the  Canaanites.  With  this  we 
should  compare  the  descriptive  words  in  Dent, 
ii.  23,  where  the  name  is  spelt  "  Azzah  "  in  the 
English  Version.  In  the  conquest  of  Joshua  the 
territory  of  Gaza  is  mentioned  as  one  which  he  was 
not  able  to  subdue  (Josh.  x.  41,  xi.  22,  xiii.  3). 
It  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  judah  (Josh.  xv. 
47),  and  that  tribe  did  obtain  possession  of  it 
(Judg.  i.  18);  but  they  did  not  hold  it  long;  for 
soon  afterwards  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Phi- 
listines (Judg.  iii.  3,  xiii.  1,  xvi.  1,  21):  indeed  it 
seems  to  have  been  their  capital ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  gigantic  efforts  of  Samson,  who  died 
here,  Gaza  apparently  continued  through  the-  times 
of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David  to  be  a  Philistine  city 
(1  Sam.  vi:  17,  xiv.  52,  xiii.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  15). 
Solomon  became  master  of  "  Azzah  "  (1  K.  iv.  24). 
But  in  after  times  the  same  trouble  with  the  Philis- 
tines recurred  (2  Chr.  xxi.  16,  xxvi.  6,  xxviii.  18). 
In  these  passages,  indeed,  Gaza  is  not  specified,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  implied.  In  2  K.  xviii. 
8,  we  are  distinctly  told  that  Hezekiah  "  smote  the 
Philistines  even  unto  Gaza,  and  the  borders  thereof, 
from  the  tower  of  the  watchmen  to  the  fenced 
city."  During  this  period  of  Jewish  history,  it 
seems  that  some  facts  concerning  the  connexion  of 
Gaza  with  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib  may  be 
added  from  the  inscriptions  found  at  Nineveh 
(Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  144}.  We 
ought  here  to  compare  certain  passages  in  the  pro- 
phets where  the  name  of  the  Philistine  city  occurs : 
viz.  Am.  i.  6,  7 ;  Zeph.  ii.  4  ;  Zech.  ix.  5.  The 


period  intermediate  between  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments has  been  touched  on  above. 

The  passage  where  Gaza  is  mentioned  in  the 
N.  T.  (Acts  viii.  26)  is  full  of  interest.  It  is  the 
account  of  the  baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch 
on  his  return  from  Jerusalem  to  Egypt.  The 
words  in  this  passage — "  Arise  and  go  towards 
the  south,  unto  the  way  that  goeth  down  from 
Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  which  is  desert "  {roptvov  Kara 
fitrniu/iplar,  M  rfjv  Stbv  tV  Kara$aimvaav 
Aa-i  'ltpowraKiip  th  ri(ay  aSr>)  4<rrlw  (prj/ior), 
have  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  It  is  doubted, 
in  the  first  place,  whether  they  are  to  be  attributed 
to  the  angel  or  to  the  narrator.  The  solution  of 
this  doubt  depends  partly  on  another  question,  viz. 
whether  oSnj  is  to  be  referred  to  the  road  or  the 
city,  if  to  the  latter,  the  remark  will  naturally 
be  understood  as  St.  Luke's ;  and  we  may  suppose 
that  he  wrote  the  passage  just  after  the  beginning 
of  the  Jewish  war  (a.d.  65),  when  Gaza  was 
actually  desolated  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  1 8,  §1).  Others 
would  refer  ua  to  a  passage  of  Strabo,  where  he 
says  that  the  town  was  (py/ios  after  it  was  taken 
by  Alexander:  but  the  text  of  Strabo  in  this  place 
is  doubtful ;  and  it  is  evident  (see  above)  that  the 
statement  cannot  be  literally  true.  Pomponius 
Mela  speaks  of  Gaza  as  "  ingens  urbs  et  munita 
admodum,"  and  it  is  prominently  noticed  in  Pliny. 
Some  suppose  (as  Jerome)  that  the  site  of  Gaza 
was  changed:  and  this  may  possibly  be  true ;  for 
Strabo  says  that  it  was  only  seven  stadia  from  the 
sea,  whereas  it  is  now  considerably  more :  and  the 
encroachment  of  the  drifting  sands  near  the  coast 
may  have  been  a  motive  for  the  restorers  of  the 
city  to  move  it  further  eastwards.  The  probability, 
however,  is  that  the  words  afrrn  iarXy  (pnp-os 
refer  to  the  road,  and  are  used  by  the  angel  to 
inform  Philip,  who  was  then  in  Samaria,  on  what 
route  he  would  find  the  eunuch.  Besides  the  ordi- 
nary road  from  Jerusalem  by  Ramleh  to  Gaza,  there 
was  another,  more  favourable  for  carriages  (Acts 
viii.  28),  further  to  the  sooth,  through  Hebron, 
and  thence  through  a  district  comparatively  with- 
out towns  and  much  exposed  to  the  incursions  of 
people  from  the  desert.  The  matter  is  discussed 
oy  Raumer  in  one  of  his  BeitrUge,  incorporated  in 
the  last  edition  of  his  Pal&atina,  also  by  Robinson 
in  the  Appendix  to  his  second  volume.  The  latter 
writer  suggests  a  very  probable  place  for  the 
baptism,  viz.  at  the  water  in  the  Wadij-el-Hasn, 
between  Eleutheropolis  and  Gaza,  not  far  from  the 
old  sites  of  Lachish  and  Eglou.  The  legendary 
scene  of  the  baptism  is  at  Beit-sir,  between  Jeru- 
salem and>  Hebron :  the  tradition  having  arisen 
apparently  from  the  opinion  that  Philip  himself 
was  travelling  southwards  from  Jerusalem.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  he  went  to  Jeru- 
salem at  all.  Lange  (Apost.  Zeitalt.  ii.  109)  gives 
a  spiritual  sense  to  the  word  tpripiot. 

The  modern  Q/mzzeh  is  situated  partly  on  an 
oblong  hill  of  moderate  height,  and  partly  on  the 
lower  ground.  The  climate  of  the  place  is  almost 
tropical,  but  it  has  deep  wells  of  excellent  water. 
There  are  a  few  palm-trees  in  the  town,  and  its 
fruit-orchards  are  very  productive.  But  the  chief 
feature  of  the  neighbourhood  is  the  wide-spread 
olive-grove  to  the  N.  and  N.E.  Hence  arises  a 
considerable  manufacture  of  soap,  which  Ghuzzeh 
exports  in  large  quantities.  It  has  also  an  active 
trade  in  corn.  For  a  full  account  of  nearly  all  that 
has  been  written  concerning  the  topographical  and 
historical  relations  of  Gaza,  see  Hitter's  Erdktmdc. 
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xvi.  45-60.  Among  the  travellers  who  have  de- 
scribed the  place  we  may  mention  especially  Ro- 
binson {Biblical  Researches,  ii.  35-43)  and  Van 
de  Velde  (Syria  and  Palestine,  ii.  179-188),  from 
whom  we  have  already  quoted  ;  also  Thomson 
( The  Land  and  the  Book,  ii.  331-343).  The  last 
writer  speaks  of  the  great  extent  of  corn-land 
near  Gaza,  and  of  the  sound  of  mill-stones  in 
the  city.  Both  these  circumstances  are  valuable 
illustrations  of  the  acts  and  sufferings  of  Samsok, 
the  great  hero  of  Gaza.  [J.  S.  H.] 

GAZ'ARA  (i)  Ti(apa,  and  r&  Ti(apa;  Gaz- 
ara),  a  place  frequently  mentioned  in  the  wars  of 
the  Maccabees,  anil  of  great  importance  in  the  ope- 
rations of  both  parties.  Its  first  introduction  is  as 
a  stronghold  (ox"}p«M«).  in  which  Timotheus  took 
refuge  after  his  defeat  by  Judas,  and  which  for  four 
days  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  infuriated  Jews 
(2  Mace.  x.  32-36).  One  of  the  first  steps  of 
Baccbides,  after  getting  possession  of  Judaea,  was  to 
fortify  Bethsura  and  Gazara  and  the  citadel  (ftxpa) 
at  Jerusalem  (1  Mace.  ii.  52) ;  and  the  same  names 
are  mentioned  when  Simon  in  his  turn  recovered 
the  country  (xiv.  7,  33,  34,  36;  xv.  28).  So  im- 
portant was  it,  that  Simon  made  it  the  residence  of 
his  son  John  as  generel-in-chief  of  the  Jewish  army 
(xiii.  53,  xvi.  1). 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Gazara  was 
the  same  place  as  the  more  ancient  Gezer  or  Gazer. 
The  name  is  the  same  as  that  which  the  LXX.  use 
for  Gezer  in  the  0.  T. ;  and  more  than  this,  the 
indications  of  the  position  of  both  are  very  much  in 
accordance.  As  David  smote  the  Philistines  from 
Gibeon  to  Gezer,  so  Judas  defeats  Gorgias  at  Em- 
maus,  and  pursues  him  to  Gazera  (1  Mace.  iv.  15). 
Gazara  also  is  constantly  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  sea-coast — Joppa  and  Jamnia  (xv.  28,  25  ; 
ir.  15),  and  with  the  Philistine  plain,  A  zotus,  Adasa, 
&c.  (iv.  15;  vii.  45;  xiv.  34).  [G.] 

GA'ZATHITES,  THE  Om»n,  accur.  "the 
Azzathite;"  nji  rafale);  Gazaeos),  Josh.  xiii.  3; 
the  inhabitants  of  Gaza.  Elsewhere  the  same 
name  is  rendered  Gazites  in  the  A.  V. 

GA'ZEB  njj ;  Ta(ip;  Gazer),  2  Sam.  v.  25 ; 
1  Chr.  xiv.  16.  The  same  place  as  Gezer  ;  the 
difference  arising  from  the  emphatic  Hebrew  accent ; 
which  has  been  here  retained  in  the  A.  V.,  though 
disregarded  in  several  other  places  where  the  same 
form  occurs.  [Gezer.}  From  the  uniform  prac- 
tice of  the  LXX.,  both  in  the  0.  T.  and  the  books 
of  Maccabees,  Ewald  infers  that  the  original  form 
of  the  name  was  Gazer ;  but  the  punctuation  of  the 
Masorets  is  certainly  as  often  the  one  as  the  other. 
(Ewald,  Gesch.  ii.  427  note.)  [G.] 

GAZEBA,  1.  (to  r«!fi,oa,  Alex.  rArnoa; 
Joseph,  ra  raoapa;  Gezeron,  Gazara),  1  Mace, 
iv.  15;  vii.  45.  The  place  elsewhere  given  as 
Gazara. 

2.  One  of  the  "  servants  of  the  temple,"  whose 
sons  returned  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esd.  v.  31).  iu 
Ezra  and  Nehem.  the  name  is  Gazzam. 

GA'ZEZ  (TtJ ;  6  rt(ovi ;  Gezez),  a  name 
which  occurs  twice  in  1  Chr.  ii.  46 ;  (1)  as  son  of 
Caleb  by  Ephah  his  concubine;  and  (2)  as  son  of 
Haran,  the  son  of  the  same  woman :  the  second  is 
possibly  only  a  repetition  of  the  first.  At  any 
rate  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  assumption  of 
Iloubigant,  that  the  second  Gazcz  is  an  error  for 
Jahdai     In  some  MSS.  and  the  Pcschito  the  name' 


is  given  Gazen.    The  Vat.  LXX.  emits  the  sccaod 

occurrence. 

GA'ZITES,  THE  (DWpn ;  toIi  Tafafow 
Philisthiim),  inhabitants  of  Gaza  (Judg.  xvi.  2). 
Elsewhere  given  as  Gazatjutes. 

GAZ'ZAM  (DM;  rofe>,  I>fd>;  Gatam). 
The  Bene-Gazzam  were  among  the  families  of  the 
Nethinim  who  returned  from  the  captivitv  with 
Zenibbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  48;  Neb.  vii.  51).  In  1  Esd. 
the  name  is  altered  to  Gazera. 

GE'BA  (JD J,  often  with  the  definite  article,  = 
"the  hill;  Ta$ad;  Gabal,  Gabee),  a  city  of 
Benjamin,  with  "  suburbs,"  allotted  to  the  priests 
(Josh.  xxi.  17;  1  Chr.  vi.  60).  It  is  named 
amongst  the  first  group  of  the  Benjamite  towns, 
apparently  those  lying  near  to  and  along  the  north 
boundary  (Josh,  xviii.  24).  Here  the  name  is 
given  as  Gaba,  a  change  due  to  the  emphasis  re- 
quired in  Hebrew  before  a  pause;  and  the  same 
change  occurs  in  Ezr.  ii.  26 ;  Neh.  vii.  30  and  xt. 
31 ;  2  Sam.  v.  25 ;  2  K.  xxiii.  8 ;  the  last  three  of 
these  being  in  the  A.  V.  Geba.  In  one  place  Geba  is 
used  as  the  northern  landmark  of  the  Iringfam  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  in  the  expression  "  from  G. 
to  Beersheba"  (2  K.  xxiii.  8);  and  also  as  an 
eastern  limit  in  opposition  to  Gazer  (2  Sain.  v.  25). 
In  the  parallel  passage  to  this  last,  in  1  Chr.  xiv.  16 
the  name  is  changed  to  Gibeon.  During  the  wars 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Saul,  Geba  was 
held  as  a  garrison  by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xiii. 
3),  but  they  were  ejected  by  Jonathan,  a  fat 
which,  while  it  added  greatly  to  his  renown,  ex- 
asperated them  to  a  more  overwhelming  invasion. 
Later  in  the  same  campaign  we  find  it  referred 
to  to  define  the  position  of  the  two  rocks  which 
stood  in  the  ravine  below  the  gamson  of  Mrch- 
mash,  in  terms  which  fix  Geba  on  the  south  and 
Michmash  on  the  north  of  the  ravine  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
5:  the  A.  V.  has  here  Gibeah).  Exactly  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  is  the  position  of  the  modern 
village  of  Jeba,  which  stands  picturesquely  on  the 
top  of  Its  steep  terraced  hill,  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
great  Wady  Swceinit,  looking  northwards  to  the 
opposite  village,  which  also  retains  its  old  name 
of  Makhmas.  The  names,  and  the  agreement  of  tie 
situation  with  the  requirements  of  the  story  of 
Jonathan,  make  the  identification  all  bnt  certain ; 
but  it  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  invaluable 
list  of  Benjamite  towns  visited  by  the  Assyrian 
nrmy  on  their  road  through  the  country  south- 
ward to  Jerusalem,  which  we  have  in  Is.  x.  23- 
32;  where  the  minute  details — the  stoppage  o> 
the  heavy  baggage  (A.  V.  "carriages"),  which 
could  not  be  got  across  the  broken  ground  of  the 
wady  at  Michmash ;  then  the  passage  of  the  ravine 
by  the  lighter  portion  of  the  army,  and  the  sub- 
sequent bivouac  ("lodging,"  )^>D  =  rest  for  the 
night)  at  Geba  on  the  opposite  side, — are  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  spot.  Stand- 
ing as  it  does  on  the  south  bank  of  this  important 
wady — one  of  the  most  striking  natural  features 
of  this  part  of  the  country — the  mention  of  Geba 
as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  lower  kingdom  is 
very  significant.  Thus  commanding  the  pass  its 
fortification  by  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  22;  2  Chr.  xvi.  6) 
is  also  quite  intelligible.  It  continues  to  be  named 
with  Michmash  to  the  very  last  (Neh.  ii.  31). 

Geba  is  probably  intended  by  the  "  Gibeah-in- 
the-field  "  of  Judg.  xx.  31,  to  which  its  position  is 
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very  applicable.  [Gibe ah,  6.]  The  "  fields"  are 
mentioned  again  as  late  as  Neb.  xii.  29. 

It  remains  to  notice  a  few  places  in  which,  from 
the  similarity  of  the  two  names,  or  possibly  from 
some  provincial  usage,*  '*  Geba"  is  used  for  "  Gibeah ." 
These  are:  — (1.)  Judg.  xz.  10:  here  the  A.  V. 
probably  anxious  to  prevent  confusion,  has  "  Gibeah." 
(2.)  Judg.  xx.  33:  "the  meadows,"  or  more  pro- 
bably "the  cave  of  Geba."  Geba  may  be  here 
intended,  but  Gibeah — as  in  the  A.  V. — seems  almost 
necessary.  Owing  to  the  word  occurring  here  at  a 
pause  the  vowels  are  lengthened,  and  in  the  Hebrew 
it  stands  as  O&ba.  (3.)  1  Sam.  xiii.  16 :  here  Che 
meaning  is  evident,  and  the  A.  V.  has  again  altered 
the  name  accordingly.  Josephus  {Ant.  vi.  6,  2) 
hat  Yafiaiiv,  Gibeon,  in  this  place;  for  which 
perhaps  compare  1  Cbr.  viii.  29,  ix.  35. 

2.  The  Geba  (Taifial ;  Alex.  TaifSav)  named  in 
Jud.  iii.  10,  where  Holofernes  is  said  to  have 
made  his  encampment — "between  Geba  and  Scy- 
thopolis" — must  be  the  place  of  the  same  name, 
Jeba,  on  the  road  between  Samaria  and  Jenin, 
about  three  miles  from  the  former  (Rob.  i.  440). 
The  Vulgate  has  a  remarkable  variation  here — tenit 
ml  Tdumaeos  in  terram  Gabaa.  [G.] 

GE  BAL  f^3J,  Q'bal,  from  bli,  Gabal,  to 

twist ;  thence  ^3?>  ffbil,  a  line ;  thence  JJLsi, 
Gebal,  a  line  of  mountains  as  a  natural  boundary ; 
r«/3c£A;  Gebal),  a  proper  name,  occurring  in  Ps. 
lxxxiii.  7  (Vulg.  lxxxli.)  in  connexion  with  Edom 
and  Moab,  Ammon  and  Amalek,  the  Philistines  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Tyre.  The  mention  of  Assur,  or 
the  Assyrian,  in  the  next  verse,  is  with  reason  sup- 
posed to  refer  the  date  of  the  composition  to  the 
latter  days  of  the  Jewish  kingdom.  It  is  inscribed 
moreover  with  the  name  of  Asaph.  Now,  in  2  Chr. 
xx.  14,  it  is  one  of  the  sons  or  descendants  of  Asaph, 
Jahaziel,  who  is  inspired  to  encourage  Jehoshaphat 
aud  his  people,  when  threatened  with  invasion  by 
the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  others  from  beyond 
the  sea,  and  from  Syria  (as  the  LXX.  and  Vulg. : 
it  is  unnecessary  here  to  go  into  the  obscurities  and 
varieties  of  the  Hebrew,  Svrinc,  and  Arabic  versions). 
It  is  impossible  therefore  not  to  recognise  the  con- 
nexion between  this  psalm  and  these  events;  and 
hence  the  contexts  both  of  the  psalm  and  of  the 
historical  records  will  justify  our  assuming  the 
Gebal  of  the  Psalms  to  be  one  and  the  same  city 
with  the  Gebal  of  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  9),  a  maritime 
town  of  Phoenicia,  and  not  another,  as  some  have 
supposed,  in  the  district  round  about  Petra,  which 
is  by  Josephus,  Kusebius,  and  St.  Jerome  called 
Gebalene.  Jehoshaphat  had,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  humbled  the  Philistines  and  Arabians  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  9-10),  and  still  "more  recently  had  assisted 
Ahab  against  the  Syrians  (ibid.  ch.  xviii.).  Now, 
according  to  the  poetic  language  of  the  Psalmist, 
there  were  symptoms  of  a  general  rising  against  him. 
On  the  south  the  Edomites,  Ishmaelites,  and  Ha- 
garenes ;  on  the  south-east  Moab,  and  north-east 
Ammon.  Along  the  whole  line  of  the  western  coast 
(and,  with  Jehoshaphat's  maritime  projects,  this 
would  naturally  disturb  him  most,  see  2  Cbr.  xx. 
3D)  the  Amalekites,  Philistines,  and  Phoenicians,  or 
inhabitants  of  Tyre,  to  their  frontier  town  Gebal ; 
with  Assur,  t.  e.  the  Syrians,  or  Assyrians,  from 
the  more  distant  north.  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  Ashurites  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Gebal 

*  As  with  os,  Barkshire  for  Berkshire,  Darby  for 
Derby,  Stc. 


no  less  in  (rer.  6)  the  prophecy  than  in  the  psalm. 
Bnt,  again,  the  Gebal  of  Ezekiel  was  evidently  no 
mean  city.  From  the  fact  that  its  inhabitants  are 
written  "  Giblians  "  in  the  Vulg.,  and  "  Biblians  ' 
in  the  LXX.,  we  may  infer  their  identity  with  the 
Giblites,  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  Lebanon  by 
Joshua  (xiii.  5),  and  that  of  their  city  with  the 
"  Biblus  "  (or  Byblus)  of  profane  literature — so  ex- 
tensive that  it  gave  name  to  the  surrounding  district. 
(See  a  passage  from  Lucian,  quoted  by  (island, 
Palest,  lib.  i.  c.  xiii.  p.  269.)  It  was  situated  on  the 
frontiers  of  Phoenicia,  somewhat  to  the  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  small  river  Adonis,  so  celebrated  in 
mythology  (comp.  Ez.  viii.  13).  Meanwhile  the 
Giblites,  or  Biblians,  seem  to  have  been  pre-eminent 
In  the  arts  of  stone-carving  (2  K.  v.  18)  and  ship- 
calking  (Ez.  xxvii.  9) ;  but,  according  to  Strabo, 
their  industry  suffered  greatly  from  the  robbers  in- 
festing the  sides  of  Mount  Lebanon.  Pompey  not 
only  destroyed  the  strongholds  from  whence  these 
pests  issued,  but  freed  the  city  from  a  tyrant 
(Strab.  xvi.  2,  18).  Some  have  confounded  Gebal, 
or  Biblus,  with  the  Gabala  of  Strabo,  just  below 
Laodicea,  and  consequently  many  leagues  to  the 
north,  the  ruins  and  site  of  which,  still  called 
Jebilec,  are  so  graphically  described  by  Maundrell 
(Early  Travellers  in  P.  by  Wright,  p.  394).  By 
Moroni  (Dizion.  Eccles.)  they  are  accurately  dis- 
tinguished under  their  respective  names.  Finally, 
Biblus  became  a  Christian  see  in  the  patriarchate 
of  Antioch,  subject  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Tyre 
(Reland's  Palest,  lib.  i.  p.  214,  et  seq.).  It  shared 
the  usual  vicissitudes  of  Christianity  in  these  parts ; 
and  even  now  furnishes  episcopacy  with  a  title.  It 
is  called  Jebail  by  the  Arabs,  thus  reviving  the  old 
Biblical  name.  [E.  &  Ff.] 

GE'BER  flJJ;  r«0«>>  No/8«>;  Oaber),  a 
name  occurring  twice  in  the  list  of  Solomon's  com- 
missariat officers,  and  there  only.  1.  The  son  of 
Geber(Ben-Qeber)  resided  in  the  fortress  of  Ramoth- 
Gilead,  and  had  charge  of  Havoth-Jair,  and  the 
district  of  Argob  (1  K.  iv.  18).  Josephus  (Ant. 
viii.  2,  §3)  gives  the  name  as  Tafiifrni.  2.  Geber 
the  son  of  Uri  had  a  district  south  of  the  former — 
the  "  land  of  Gilead,"  the  country  originally  pos- 
!  sessed  by  Sihon  and  Og,  probably  the  modern 
Belka,  the  great  pasture-ground  of  the  tribes 
east  of  Jordan  (1  K.  iv.  19).  The  conclusion 
of  this  verse  at  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  is  very 
unsatisfactory — "and  he  was  the  only  officer 
which  was  in  the  land" — when  two  others  are 
mentioned  in  13  and  14.  A  more  accurate  in- 
terpretation is,  "and  one  officer  who  was  in  the 
land,"  that  is,  a  superior  O'XJ,  a  word  of  rare  oc- 
currence, but  used  again  for  Solomon's  "  officers"  in 
2  Chr.  viii.  1 0)  over  the  three.  Josephus  has  *V)  8} 
Toinav  eft  tri\tv  ipxay  iroSiStuero,  the  xi\tv 
referring  to  a  similar  statement  just  before  that  thei  e 
was  also  one  general  superintendent  over  the  com- 
missaries of  the  whole  of  Upper  Palestine.  [G.J 

GETBIM  (D'3)i\  with  the  article,  =  probably 
"  the  ditches ;"  the  word  is  used  in  that  sense  in 
2  K.  iii.  16,  and  elsewhere ;  Ti$$*tp ;  Qabim),  a 
village  north  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  main  road,  and  apparently  between  Anathoth 
(the  modem  Anata)  and  the  ridge  on  which  Nob 
was  situated,  and  from  which  the  first  view  of 
the  city  is  obtained.  It  is  named  nowhere  but 
,  in  the  enumeration  by  Isaiah  of  the  towns  whose 
!  inhabitants  fled  at  Sennacherib's  approach  (x.  31). 
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Judging  by  those  places  the  situation  of  which 
is  known  to  us,  the  enumeration  is  so  orderly 
that  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  the  conjecture  of 
either  Eusebius  (Onom.  Oebin),  who  places  it  at 
Geba,  fire  miles  north  of  Gophna ;  or  of  Schwarx 
(131),  who  would  have  it  identical  with  Gob  or  Gezer : 
the  former  being  at  least  10  miles  north,  and  the 
latter  20  miles  west,  of  its  probable  position. 
Et-ItaiBujeh  occupies  about  the  right  spot.  [G.] 

GEDALI'AH  (fljVlJ,  and  W^J,  •'•«•  Ge- 
daliohu  ;  roJoAfoj  ;  'tlodolias).  1.  Gedaliah, 
the  son  of  Ahikam  (Jeremiah's  protector,  Jer.  xxvi. 
24),  and  grandson  of  Shaphan  the  secretary  of  king 
Josiah.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  B.C. 
588,  Nebuchadnezzar  departed  from  Judaea,  leaving 
Gedaliah  with  n  Chaldaean  guard  (Jer.  il.  5)  at 
Mizpah,  a  strong (1  K.  iv.  22)  town, six  miles  N.  of 
Jerusalem,  to  govern,  as  a  tributary  (Joseph.  Ant.  x. 
9,  §1)  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  vine-dressers  and 
husbandmen  (Jer.  Hi.  16)  who  were  exempted  frort 
captivity.  Jeremiah  joined  Gedaliah ;  and  Mizpah 
became  the  resort  of  Jews  from  various  quarters 
( Jer.  xl.  6,  1 1),  many  of  whom,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected at  the  end  of  a  long  war,  were  in  a  demo- 
ralized state,  unrestrained  by  religion,  patriotism  or 
prudence.  The  gentle  and  popular  character  of 
Gedaliah  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §1,  3),  his  hereditary 
piety  (Roscnmuller  in  Jer.  xxvi.  24),  the  prosperity 
of  his  brief  rule  (Jer.  xl.  12),  the  reverence  which 
revived  and  was  fostered  under  him  for  the  ruined 
Temple  (xii.  5),  fear  of  the  Chaldaean  conquerors 
whose  officer  he  was, — all  proved  insufficient  to 
secure  Gedaliah  from  the  foreign  jealousy  of  Baalis 
king  of  Ammou,  and  the  domestic  ambition  of  Ish- 
mael,  a  member  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah 
•  (Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §3).  This  man  came  to  Mizpah 
with  a  secret  purpose  to  destroy  Gedaliah.  Geda- 
liah, generously  refusing  to  believe  a  friendly  warn- 
ing which  he  received  of  the  intended  treachery, 
was  murdered,  with  his  Jewish  and  Chaldaean  fol- 
lowers, two  months  after  his  appointment.  After 
his  death,  which  is  still  commemorated  in  the 
Jewish  Calendar  (Prideaux,  Connexion,  anno  588, 
and  Zech.  vii.  19)  as  a  national  calamity,  the  Jews, 
in  their  native  land,  anticipating  the  resentment  of 
the  king  of  Babylon,  gave  way  to  despair.  Many, 
forcing  Jeremiah  to  accompany  them,  fled  to  Egypt 
under  Johanan.  2.  Gedaliahu  ;  a  Levite,  one 
of  the  six  sons  of  Jeduthdn  who  played  the  harp  in 
the  service  of  Jehovah  (1  Chi',  xxv.  3, 9).  3.  Ge- 
daliah ;  a  priest  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  18). 
f  Joadanub.J  4.  Gedaliahu  ;  son  of  I'ashur 
(Jer.  xxxviii.  1 ),  one  of  those  who  caused  Jeremiah 
to  be  imprisoned.  5.  Gedaliah  ;  grandfather  of 
Zephanjah  the  prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1).    [W.  T.  B.] 

GED'DTJR  (TttSoip ;  Geddu),  1  Esd.  v.  30. 
[Gahar.] 

GED'EON  (r«oV*r ;  Gedeon).  1.  The  son  of 
Kaphaira ;  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii. 
1).    The  name  is  omitted  in  the  Vat.  LXX. 

2.  The  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name  Gideon 
(Heb.  xi.  32) ;  retained  in  the  N.  T.  by  our  trans- 
lators, in  company  with  Elias,  Elisejis,  Osee,  Jesus, 
and  other  Grecised  Hebrew  names,  to  the  confusion 
of  the  ordinary  reader. 

GEDEB  (Til  j  TaSip ;  Gader).  The  king  of 
Gcder  was  one  of'  the  31  kings  who  were  overcome 
by  Joshua  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  xii.  13), 
and  mentioned  in  that  list  only.  Being  named  with 
Debir,  Hormah,  and  Arad,  Gcder  was  evidently  in 


the  extreme  south:  this  prevent*  our  identifying 
it  with  Gedor  (Josh.  xv.  58),  which  lay  between 
Hebron  and  Bethlehem ;  or  with  ha-Gederah  in  the 
low  country  (xv.  36).  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
it  may  be  the  same  place  as  the  Gedor  named  in 
connexion  with  the  Simeonites(lChr.  iv.  39).  [G.] 

GED'EHAH  (ITVUn,  with  the  article  =  the 
sheepcote  ;  Titt\pa ;  Gedera),  a  town  of  Judah  in 
the  Shefelnh  or  lowland  country  (Josh.  xv.  36% 
apparently,  from  the  near  mention  of  Azekah, 
Socoh,  &c.,  in  its  eastern  part,  near  the  "  valley  of 
the  Terebinth."  [Elaii.]  This  position  agrees 
passably  with  that  assigned  by  Eusebius  (Onamut- 
ticon)  to  "Gedour,"  which  he  says  was  in  his  time  a 
very  large  village  10  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  on 
the  road  to  Diospolis  (Lydda) ;  and  also  with  another 
which  he  gives  as  Gidora,  in  the  boundaries  of  Jeru- 
salem (Aelia),  near  the  Terebinth.  No  town  bear- 
ing this  name  has  however  been  yet  discovered  in 
this  hitherto  little  explored  district.  The  name  (if 
the  interpretation  given  be  correct),  and  the  occur- 
rence next  to  it  of  one  so  similar  as  Gederothaim, 
seem  to  point  to  a  great  deal  of  sheep-breeding  in 
this  part.  [G.] 

GED'EBATHITE,  THE  CTVnin ;  i  r«- 
oapaBdn,  Alex.TaSripttSl ;  Gaderothita),  the  native 
of  a  place  called  Gederah,  but  not  of  that  in  the 
ijhefelali  of  Judah,  for  Josabad  the  Gedera  thite  ( 1  Chr. 
xii.  4)  was  one  of  Saul's  own  tribe — his  "  brethren 
of  Benjamin"  (ver.  2).  No  other  is  named.  [G.J 

GEDE'RITE,  THE  (nijil ;  i  reoaytrws. 
Alex,  i  Ttt&p ;  Gederitcs),  i.  e.  the  native  of  some 
place  named  Geder  or  Gederah.  Baal-hanan  the 
Gederite  had  charge  of  the  olive  and  sycomore 
groves  in  the  low  country  (Shefelah)  for  king  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  28).  He  possibly  belonged  to  Ge- 
derah, a  place  in  this  district,  the  very  locality 
for  sycomores.  [G.]" 

GEDTSBOTH  ( J1VTU = "  sheep-cotes,"  but  in 
Chron.  witli  the  article;  TaXvpa,  but  in  Chron. 
rtSSdp,  Alex.  TaStyM ;  Gideroth,  Gaderoti),  a 
town  in  the  Shefelah  or  low  country  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  41 ;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  18).  It  is  not  named  in  the 
same  group  with  Gederah  and  Gederothaim  ia 
the  list  in  Joshua,  but  lay  apparently  a  little  men 
to  the  north  with  Makkedah.  The  notice  in  Chro- 
nicles shows,  however,  that  all  the  towns  of  these 
groups  were  comparatively  close  together.  [G.] 

GEDEROTHA1H  (D'n'VIJ  =  two  sheep- 

folJs ;  Gedorathaim),  a  town  in  the  low  country 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  36),  named  next  in  order  to 
Gederah.  The  LXX.  treat  the  word  as  referring  Is 
the  name  preceding  it,  and  render  it  Kal  ai  iiraiKns 
ofrrijj.  [G]. 

GE  DOB  OrtlJ  ;  Gedor).  1.  (r<M4r,  Alex. 
Ttt&p),  a  town  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Jodah, 
named  with  Halhul  and  Bethzur  (Josh.  rv.  58), 
and  therefore  a  few  miles  north  of  Hebron.  Eusebiiis 
(Onom.  "  Gaedur")  places  it  at  ten  miles  south  of 
Diospolis,  the  modern  L&dd ;  but  this  does  not 
agree  with  the  requirements  of  the  passage.  On 
the  other  hand,  Robinson  (iii.  283)  has  discovered  a 
Jedir  half  way  between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron, 
about  two  miles  west  of  the  road,  which  very  pro- 
bably represents  the  ancient  site.  The  Gaedur  of 
Eusebius  is  more  likely 

2.  The  town — apparently  of  Benjamin — to  which 
"  Jeroham  of  Gedor "  belonged,  whose  sous  Joclah 
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and  Zehadiah  were  among  the  mighty  men,  "  Saul's 
brethren  of  Benjamin,"  who  joined  David  ill  his 
difficulties  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  7).  The  name  has 
the  definite  article  to  it  in  this  passage  ("rtTJiTjD ; 
oi  t»5  TMp).  If  this  be  a  Benjamite  nanie,  it  is 
very  probably  connected  with 

3.  (TttoOp)  A  man  among  the  ancestors  of 
Saul ;  ton  of  Jehiel,  the  "  father  of  Gibeon"  (1  Chr. 
viii.  31 :  ix.  37). 

4.  The  name  occurs  twice  in  the  genealogies  of 
.ludah — 1  Chr.  iv.4,  and  18 — (in  both  shortened  to 
'hi ;  Tfidp).  In  the  former  passage  Penuel  is 
said"  to  be  "  father  of  Gedor,"  while  in  the  latter 
.leral,  sou  of  a  certain  Kzra  by  his  Jewish  wife  (A.V. 
"  Jehudijah  "),  has  the  same  title.  In  the  Targura, 
Jered,  Gedor  and  other  names  in  this  passage  are 
treated  as  being  titles  of  Moses,  conferred  on  him 
by  Jehudijah,  who  is  identified  with  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh. 

5.  In  the  records  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  in  1  Chr. 
i\\  39,  certain  chiefs  of  the  tribe  are  said  to  have 
gone,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  "  to  the  entrance  of 
Gedor,  unto  the  east  side  of  the  valley"  (X^JH), 
in  search  of  pasture  grounds,  and  to  have  expelled 
thence  the  Hamites  who  dwelt  there  in  tents,  and 
the  Maonites  (A.  V.  "  habitations").  Simeon  lay 
iu  the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  and  therefore  this 
Gedor  must  be  a  different  place  from  that  noticed 
above— No.  1.  If  what  is  told  in  ver.  42  was  a 
subsequent  incident  in  the  same  expedition,  then 
we  should  look  for  Gedor  between  the  south  of 
Judah  and  Mount  Seir,  t.  «.  Petra.  No  place  of 
the  name  has  yet  been  met  with  in  that  direction. 
The  LXX.  (both  MSS.)  read  Genu-  for  Gedor  (?*s 
tov  4\9tu>  rtpipa) ;  which  agrees  well  both  with 
the  situation  and  with  the  mention  of  the  "  pas- 
ture," and  is  adopted  by  Ewald  (i.  322  note). 
The  "  valley  "  (Oai,  i.  e.  rather  the  "  ravine  "), 
from  the  presence  of  the  article,  would  appear  to  be 
some  well-known  spot ;  hot  in  our  present  limited 
knowledge  of  that  district,  no  conjecture  can  be 
made  as  to  its  locality.  It  may  be  noticed  that  i 
Ifachat  ( =  wady),  and  not  Oai,  is  the  word  else- 
where applied  to  Gerar.  [G.J 

GEHA'ZI  ('tnj ;  Tieff ;  Giezi),  the  servant  or 
boy  of  Klisha.  He  was  sent  as  the  prophet's  mes- 
senger on  two  occasions  to  the  good  Shunammite 
(2  K.  iv.) ;  obtained  fraudulently  in  Elisha's  name 
inouey  and  garments  from  Nanmon,  was  miracu- 
lously smitten  with  incurable  leprosy,  and  was  dis- 
missed from  the  prophet's  service  (2  K.  v).  Later 
in  the  history  he  is  mentioned  as  being  engaged  in 
relating  to  King  Juram  all  the  great  things  which 
Klisha  ha>l  done,  when  the  Shonammite  whose  son 
Klisha  had  restored  to  life  appeared  before  the  king, 
petitioning  for  her  house  and  land  of  which  she 
had  been  dispossessed  in  her  seven  years'  absence  in 
Philistia  (2  K.  viu.).  [W.  T.  B.] 

GEHENNA  (Ttivva),  the  Greek  representa- 
tive of  Dirnj,  Josh.  xv.  8,  Neh.  xi.  30  (rendered 
by  LXX.  Ttuiwa,  Josh,  xviii.  16;  more  fully, 

oirrja  \J,  or  'n-rn  %  2  k.  xx«i.  10, 2Chr.xxv«i. 

3,  xxxiii.  6,  Jer.  xix.  2),  the  "  valley  of  Hinnom," 
or  "  of  the  son,"  or  "  children  of  H."  (A.  V.),  a  deep 
narrow  glen  to  the  S.  of  Jerusalem,  where,  after 
the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  the  fire-gods  by 
7  Ahaz,  the  idolatrous  Jews  offered  their  children  to 
Molech  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  3,  xxxiii.  6;  Jer.  vii.  31, 
xix.  2-6).    In  consequence  of  these  abominations 


the  valley  was  polluted  by  J  cash  (2  K.  xxiii.  10)  ; 
subsequently  to  which  it  became  the  common  lay  ■ 
stall  of  the  city,  where  the  dead  bodies  of  criminals, 
and  the  carcases  of  animals,  and  every  other  kind  of 
filth  was  cast,  and,  according  to  late  and  some- 
what questionable  authorities,  the  combustible  por- 
tions consumed  with  fire.  From  the  depth  and 
narrowness  of  the  gorge,  and,  perhaps,  its  ever-  » 
burning  fires,  as  well  as  from  its  being  the  receptacle 
of  all  sorts  of  putrifying  matter,  and  all  that  defiled 
the  holy  city,  it  became  in  later  times  the  image  of 
the  place  of  everlasting  punishment,  "  where  their 
worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched ;" 
in  which  the  Talmudists  placed  the  mouth  of  hell : 
"  There  are  two  palm-trees  in  the  V.  of  H.,  between 
which  a  smoke  ariseth  ....  and  this  is  the  door  of 
Gehenna."  (Talmud,  quoted  by  Barclay,  City  of 
Great  King,  p.  90 ;  Lightfoot,  CaUur.  Chorograph. 
Matt,  proem,  ii.  200.) 

In  this  sense  the  word  is  used  by  our  blessed  Lord, 
Matt.  v.  29,  30,  x.  28,  xxiii.  15,  33;  Mark  ix.  43, 
45 ;  Luke  xii.  5 ;  and  with  the  addition  toC  wvpis. 
Matt.  v.  22,  xviii.  9 ;  Mark  ix.  47 ;  and  by  St.  James, 
ii).  6.  [HulltoM,  Valley  op  ;  Tophet.]  [E.  V.l 

GELIL'OTH  (rfkbi ;  TaXAiU,  Alex.  'A-voA- 
AiAaSS,  as  if  the  definite  article  had  been  originally 
prefixed  to  the  Hebrew  word ;  ad  tumulos),  a  place 
named  among  the  marks  of  the  south  boundary  line 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  17).  The 
boundary  went  from  Enshemesh  towards  Geliloth, 
which  was  "over  against"  (TO3)  the  ascent  of 
Adnmmim.  In  the  description  of  the  north  boundary 
of  Judah,  which  was  identical  at  this  part  with  the 
south  of  Benjamin,  we  find  Gilgal  substituted  for 
Geliloth,  with  the  same  specification  as  "  over 
against''  (POS)  the  ascent  of  Adummim  (Josh.  xv. 
7).  The  name  Geliloth  never  occurs  again  in  this 
locality,  and  it  therefore  seems  probable  that  Gilgal 
is  the  right  reading.  Many  glimpses  of  the  Jordan 
valley  are  obtained  through  the  bills  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  descent  from  Olivet  to  Jericho,  along 
which  the  boundary  in  question  appears  to  have 
run ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that,  from  the  ascent 
of  Adummim,  Gilgal  appeared  through  one  of  these 
gaps  in  the  distance,  "  over  against '  the  spectator, 
and  thus  furnished  a  point  by  which  to  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  line  at  that  part. 

But  though  Geliloth  does  not  again  appear  in  the 
A.  V.,  it  is  found  in  the  original  bearing  a  peculiar 
topographical  sense.  The  following  extract  from  the 
Appendix  to  Professor  Stanley's  S.  rf-  P.  ( I  st  Edit.) 
§13,  contains  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  point: — 
"  This  word  is  derived  from  a  root  bbi,  '  to  roll ' 
(Gesen.  Thes.  287  6.).  Of  the  five  times  in  which 
it  occurs  in  Scripture,  two  are  in  the  general  sense 
of  boundary  or  border:  Josh.  xiii.  2,  '  AH  the 
borders  of  the  Philistines'  (3pta);  Joel  iii.  4,  '  AH 
the  coasts  of  Palestine'  (ToXiXafa  aAAoe^Aw) ; 
and  three  specially  relate  to  the  course  of  the  Jordan :  ' 
Josh.  xxii.  10, 1 1 ,  *  The  borders  of  Jordan '  (roAoiJ 
rov  'loftirov) ;  Ex.  xlvii.  8,  '  The  east  country ' 
{(is  tV  raAtAoi'<u>).  It  has  been  pointed  out  in 
ch.  vii.  p.  278  note,  that  this  word  is  analogous  to 
the  Scotch  term  '  links,'  which  has  both  the  meanings 
of  Geliloth,  being  used  of  the  snake-like  windings  of 
a  stream,  as  well  as  with  the  derived  meaning  of  a 
coast  or  shore.  Thus  Geliloth  is  distinguished  from 
Ciccar,  which  will  rather  mean  the  circle  of  vege- 
tation or  dwellings  gathered  round  the  bends  and 
leaches  of  the  river." 
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It  will  not  be  overlooked  that  the  place  Gelilotii, 
noticed  above,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Jordan.  [G.] 

GEMAL'LI  ('VtM  ;  TafUtXt;  Qemallt),  the 
father  of  Ammiel,  who  was  the  "  ruler"  (Nasi)  of 
Dan,  chosen  to  represent  that  tribe  among  the  spies 
who  explored  the  laud  of  Canaan  (Num.  xiii.  12). 

GEMAM'AH  (iTTDJ ;  roaoetos;  Gama- 
rias).  1.  Son  of  Shnphan  the  scribe,  and  father  of 
Michaiah.  He  was  one  of  the  nobles  of  Judah,  and 
had  a  chamber  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  from  which 
(or  from  a  window  in  which,  Prideaux,  Hkhaelis) 
Barnch  rend  Jeremiah's  alarming  prophecy  in  the 
earsof  all  the  people,  B.C.  606  (Jer.  xxxvi.).  Gema- 
riah  with  the  other  princes  heard  the  Di  rine  message 
with  terror,  but  without  a  sign  of  repentance;  though 
Gemoriah  joined  two  others  in  intreating  king  Je- 
hoiakim  to  forbear  destroying  the  roll  which  they 
had  taken  from  Barnch. 

2.  Son  of  Hilkiah,  being  sent  B.C.  597  by  king 
Zedekiab  on  an  embassy  to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Ba- 
bylon, was  made  the  bearer  of  Jeremiah's  letter  to 
the  captive  Jews  (Jer.  xxix.).  [W.  T.  B.] 

GEMS.   [Stones,  Precious.] 

GENEALOGY  (rewoXoyk),  literally  the  act 
or  art  of  the  ytrfaXoyos,  «.  e.  of  him  who  treats 
of  birth  and  family,  and  reckons  descents  and  ge- 
nerations. Hence  by  an  easy  transition  it  is  often 
(like  Itrropla)  used  of  the  document  itself  in  which 
such  series  of  generations  is  set  down.  In  Hebrew 
the  term  for  a  genealogy  or  pedigree  is  BTVPI  "IBD, 
and  TBD,  "  the  book  of  the  generations ;" 

and  because  the  oldest  histories  were  usually  drawn 
up  on  a  genealogical  basis,  the  expression  often  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  history,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  where  "the  book  of  the 
generation  of  Jesus  Christ"  includes  the  whole 
history  contained  in  that  Gospel.  So  Gen.  ii.4, 
"  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  of 
the  earth,"  seems  to  be  the  title  of  the  history 
which  follows.  Gen.  v.  1,  vi.  9,  x.  I,  xi.  10,  27, 
xxv.  12,  19,  xxxri.  1,  9,  xxxvii.  2,  are  other  ex- 
amples of  the  same  usage,  and  these  passages  seem 
,  to  mark  the  existence  of  separata  histories  from 
which  the  book  of  Genesis  was  compiled.  Nor  is 
this  genealogical  form  of  history  peculiar  to  the 
Hebrews,  or  the  Semitic  races.  The  earliest  Greek 
histories  were  also  genealogies.  Thus  the  histories 
of  Acusilaus  of  Argos  and  of  Hecataeus  of  Miletus 
were  eutitled  TtrtaXoylcu,  and  the  fragments  re- 
maining of  Xauthus,  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  and 
Hellanicus,  are  strongly  tinged  with  the  same 
genealogical  element,*  which  is  not  lost  even  in  the 
pages  of  Herodotus.  The  frequent  use  of  the  pa- 
tronymic in  Greek,  the  stories  of  particular  races, 
as  Heraclides,  Alcraaeonidae,  &c,  the  lists  of  priests, 
and  kings,  and  conquerors  at  the  Games,  preserved 
at  Elis,  Sparta,  Olympia,  and  elsewhere ;  the  here- 
ditary monarchies  and  priesthoods,  as  of  the  Bran- 
chidae,  Eumolpidac,  sc.,  in  so  many  cities  in 
Greece  and  Greek  Asia;  the  division,  as  old  as 
Homer,  into  tribes,  fratriae  and  yfVij,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  the  tribe,  the  gens  and  the  familia  among 
the  Romans;  the  Celtic  clans,  the  Saxon  families 
using  a  common  patronymio,  and  their  royal  genea- 
logies running  back  to  the  Teutonic  gods,  these  are 
among  the  many  instances  that  may  be  citod  to 

*  otra  'EAAapurOf  'AjcowiAatj,  wept  riif  ytvtaXvftity 
itantkMotxtr-  (Joseph,  e.  Apion.  i.  3). 


prove  the  strong  family  and  genealogical  instinct  of 
the  ancient  world.  Coming  nearer  to  the  Israelites 
it  will  be  enough  to  allude  to  the  hereditary  prin- 
ciple, and  tbevast  genealogical  records  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, as  regards  their  kings  and  priests,  and  to 
the  passion  for  genealogies  among  the  Arabs,  men- 
tioned by  Layard  and  others,  in  order  to  show  that 
the  attention  paid  by  the  Jews  to  genealogies  is  in 
entire  accordance  with  the  manners  and  tendencies 
of  their  contemporaries.  In  their  case,  however,  it 
was  heightened  by  several  peculiar  circumstances. 
The  promise  of  the  land  of  Canaan  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  successively,  and  the 
separation  of  the  Israelites  from  the  Gentile  world ; 
the  expectation  of  Messiah  as  to  spring  from  the 
tribe  of  Judah ;  the  exclusively  hereditary  priest- 
hood of  Aaron  with  its  dignity  and  emolument* ; 
the  long  succession  of  kings  in  the  line  ot  Dsri  1 ; 
and  the  whole  division  and  occupation  of  the  land 
upon  geucalogical  principles  by  the  tribes,  families, 
and  houses  of  fathers,  gave  a  deeper  importance  to 
the  science  of  genealogy  among  the  Jews  tlian  per- 
haps any  other  nation.  We  have  already  noted 
the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  family  memoirs 
even  before  the  flood,  to  which  we  are  probably  in- 
debted for  the  genealogies  in  Gen.  iv.,  v. ;  and  Gen. 
x.,  xi.,  &c.  indicate  the  continuance  of  the  same 
system  in  the  times  between  the  flood  and  Abra- 
ham. But  with  Jacob,  the  founder  of  the  nation, 
the  system  of  reckoning  by  genealogies  (CTPTin,  or 
in  the  language  of  Moses,  Num.  i.  18,  iS'nn)  was 
much  further  developed.  In  Gen.  xxrv. '  22-2fi, 
we  have  a  formal  account  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  the 
patriarchs  of  the  nation,  repeated  in  Ex.  i.  I-o.  In 
Gen.  xlvi.  we  have  an  exact  genealogical  census  of 
the  house  of  Israel  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  going 
down  to  Egypt.  The  way  in  which  the  former 
part  of  this  census,  relating  to  Reuben  and  Simeon, 
is  quoted  in  Ex.  vi.,  where  the  census  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  is  all  that  was  wanted,  seems  to  show  that 
it  was  transcribed  from  an  existing  document- 
When  the  Israelites  were  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai, 
in  the  second  month  of  the  second  year  of  the 
Exodus,  their  number  was  taken  by  Divine  com- 
mand, "  after  their  families,  by  the  house  af  their 
fathers,"  tribe  by  tribe,  and  the  number  of  each 
tribe  is  given  "by  their  generations,  after  their 
families,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  according  to 
the  number  of  tie  names,  by  their  polls,"  Nnnf.  L, 
Hi.  This  census  was  repeated  38  years  afterwards, 
and  the  names  of  the  families  added,  as  we  find  in 
Num.  xxvi.  According  to  these  genealogical  divi- 
sions they  pitched  their  tents,  and  marched,  and 
offered  their  gifts  and  offerings,  and  chose  the  spies. 
According  to  the  same  they  cast  the  lots  by  which 
the  troubler  of  Israel,  Achan,  was  discovered,  as 
later  those  by  which  Saul  was  railed  to  the  throne. 
Above  all,  according  to  these  divisions,  the  whole 
land  of  Canaan  was  parcelled  out  amongst  them.  " 
But  now  of  necessity  that  took  place  which  always 
has  taken  place  with  respect  to  such  genenlopod 
arrangements,  viz.  that  by  marriage,  or  servitude, 
or  incorporation  as  friends  and  allies,  persons  not 
strictly  belonging  by  birth  to  such  or  such  a  family 
or  tribe,  were  yet  reckoned  in  the  census  as  belms;- 
ing  to  them,  when  they  had  acquired  property 
within  their  borders,  and  were  liable  to  the  various 
services  in  peace  or  war  which  were  performed 
under  the  heads  of  such  tribes  and  families.  No- 
body supposes  that  all  the  Corneh'i,  or  all  the 
Campbells,  sprang  from  one  ancestor,  and  it  is  in 
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the  teeth  of  direct  evidence  from  Scripture,  as  well 
as  of  probability,  to  suppose  that  the  Jewish  tribes 
contained  absolutely  none  but  such  as  were  de- 
scended from  the  twelve  patriarch*.*    The  tribe  ot 

7  Levi  was  probably  the  only  one  which  had  no  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  blood.  In  many  of  the  Scrip- 
ture genealogies,  aa  e.g.  those  of  Caleb,  Joab, 
Segub,  and  the  sous  of  Rephaiah,  &c.,  in  1  Chr.  iii. 

,  21,  it  is  quite  clear  that  birth  was  not  the  ground 
of  their  incorporation  into  their  respective  tribes. 
[Bechbr;  Caleb.]  However,  birth  was,  and 
continued  to  be  throughout  their  whole  national 
course,  the  foundation  of  all  the  Jewish  organiza- 
tion, and  the  reigns  of  the  more  active  and  able 
kings  and  rulers  were  marked  by  attention  to  ge- 
nealogical operations.  When  David  established  the 
temple  services  on  the  footing  which  continued  till 
the  time  of  Christ,  he  divided  the  priests  and  Le- 
vites  into  courses  and  companies,  each  under  the 
family  chief.  The  singers,  the  porters,  the  trum- 
peters, the  players  on  instruments,  were  all  thus 
genealogically  distributed.  In  the  active  stirring 
reign  of  Rehoboam,  we  have  the  work  of  Iddo  con- 
cerning genealogies  (2  Chr.  xii.  15).  When  Hexe- 
kiah  reopened  the  temple,  and  restored  the  temple 
services  which  had  fallen  into  disuse,  he  reckoned 
the  whole  nation  by  genealogies.  This  appears 
from  the  fact  of  many  of  the  genealogies  in  Chro- 
niales  terminating  in  Hezekiah  s  reign  [Azariaii 
13],  from  the  expression  "So  all  Israel  were  reck- 
oned by  genealogies"  (1  Chr.  ix.  1),  immediately 
following  genealogies  which  do  so  terminate,  and 
from  the  narrative  in  2  Chr.  xxxi.  16-19  proving 
that,  aa  regards  the  priests  and  Levites,  such  a  com- 
plete census  was  taken  by  Hezekiah.  It  is  indicated 
also  in  1  Chr.  iv.  41.  We  learn  too  incidentally 
from  Prov.  xxv.  that  Hezekiah  had  a  staff  of 
scribes,  who  would  be  equally  useful  in  transcribing 
genealogical  registers,  as  in  copying  out  Proverbs. 
So  also  in  the  reign  of  Jotham  king  of  Judah,  who 
among  other  great  works  built  the  higher  gate  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord  (2  K.  xv.  35),  and  was  an 
energetic  as  well  as  a  good  king,  we  find  a  genea- 
logical reckoning  of  the  Reubenites  (1  Chr.  v.  17), 
probably  in  connexion  with  Jotham's  wars  against 
the  Ammonites  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  5).  When  Zerub- 
babel  brought  back  the  captivity  from  Babylon, 
one  of  his  first  cares  seems  to  have  been  to  take  a 
census  of  those  that  returned,  and  to  settle  them 
according  to  their  genealogies.  The  evidence  of 
this  is  found  in  1  Chr.  ix.,  and  the  duplicate  pas- 
sage Neh.  xi. ;  in  1  Chr.  iii.  19 ;  and  yet  more  dis- 
tinctly in  Neh.  vii.  5,  and  xii.  In  like  manner 
Nehemiah,  as  an  essential  port  of  that  national  res- 
toration which  he  laboured  so  zealously  to  promote, 
gathered  "  together  the  nobles,  and  the  rulers  and 
the  people,  that  they  might  be  reckoned  by  genea- 
logy," Neh.  vii.  5,  xii.  26.  The  abstract  of  this 
census  is  preserved  in  Ezra  ii.  and  Neh.  vii.,  and  a 
portion  of  it  in  1  Chr.  iii.  21-24.  That  this  system 
was  continued  after  their  times,  as  far  at  least  as 
the  priests  and  Levites  were  concerned,  we  learn 
from  Neh.  xii.  22  ;  and  we  have  incidental  evidence 
of  the  continued  care  of  the  Jews  still  later  to  pre- 
serve their  genealogies  in  such  passages  of  the  apo- 
cryphal books  as  1  Mace.  ii.  1-5,  viii.  17,  xiv.  29, 
and  perhaps  Judith  viii.  1 ;  Tob.  i.  1,  &c.  Passing 
on  to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  we  have  a 

'  Jul.  African  us,  in  his  Bp.  to  Arutida,  expressly 
mentions  that  the  ancient  genealogical  records  at 
Jerusalem  inclsded  those  who  were  descended  from 
proselytes,  and  fuopu,  as  well  as  those  who  sprang 


striking  incidental  proof  of  the  continuance  of  the 
Jewish  genealogical  economy  in  the  fact  that  when 
Augustus  ordered  the  census  of  the  empire  to  be 
taken,  the  Jews  in  the  province  of  Syria  immedi- 
ately went  each  one  to  his  own  city,  i.e.  (as  is 
clear  from  Joseph  going  to  Bethlehem  the  oity  of 
David),  \to  the  city  to  which  his  tribe,  family,  and 
fathers  house  belonged.  So  that  the  return,  If 
completed,  doubtless  exhibited  the  form  of  the  old 
censuses  taken  by  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 

Another  proof  is  the  existence  of  our  Lord's  ge- 
nealogy in  two  forma  as  given  by  St.  Matthew  and 
St  Luke.  [Genealogy  op  Cubist.]  The  men- 
tion of  Zacharias,  as  "  of  the  course  of  Abia,"  of 
Elizabeth,  as  "of  the  daughters  of  Aaron,"  and  of 
Anna  the  daughter  of  Phanuel,  as  "  of  the  tribe  of 
Aser,"  are  further  indications  of  the  same  thing. 
And  this  conclusion  is  expressly  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  Josephus  in  the  opening  of  his  Life, 
There,  after  deducing  his  own  descent,  "  not  only 
from  that  race  which  is  considered  the  noblest 
among  the  Jews,  that  of  the  priests,  but  from  the 
first  of  the  24  courses  "  (the  course  of  Jehoiarib), 
and  on  the  mother's  side  from  the  Asmonean  sove- 
reigns, he  adds,  "  I  have  thus  traced  my  genealogy, 
as  I  have  found  it  recorded  in  the  public  tables  " 
(tv  rats  trifUHrlais  StXrois  iufoyeypn/Afji^tnjy) ;  and 
again,  contr.  Apion.  i.  §7,  he  states  that  the  priests 
were  obliged  to  verify  the  descent  of  their  intended 
wives  by  reference  to  the  archives  kept  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  adding  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  priests 
after  every  war  (and  he  specifies  the  wars  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiph.,  Pompey,  and  Q.  Varus),  to  make 
new  genealogical  tables  from  the  old  ones,  and  to 
ascertain  what  women  among  the  priestly  families 
had  been  made  prisoners,  as  all  such  were  deemed 
improper  to  be  wives  of  priests.  As  a  proof  of  the 
care  of  the  Jews  iu  such  matters  he  further  men- 
tions that  in  his  day  the  list  of  successive  high 
priests  preserved  in  the  public  records  extended 
through  a  period  of  2000  years.  From  all  this  it 
is  abundantly  manifest  that  the  Jewish  genealogical 
records  continued  to  be  kept  till  near  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  Hence  we  are  constrained  to  dis- 
believe the  story  told  by  Africanus  concerning  the 
destruction  of  all  the  Jewish  genealogies  by  Herod 
the  Great,  in  order  to  conceal  the  ignobleness  of  his 
own  origin.  His  statement  is,  that  up  to  that  time 
the  Hebrew  genealogies  had  been  preserved  entire, 
and  the  different  families  were  traced  np  either  to 
the  patriarchs,  or  the  first  proselytes,  or  the  y* «6- 
pat  or  mixed  people.  But  that  on  Herod's  causing 
these  genealogies  to  be  burnt,  only  a  few  of  the 
more  illustrious  Jews  who  had  private  pedigrees  of 
their  own,  or  who  could  supply  the  lost  genealogies 
from  memory,  or  from  the  books  of  chronicles,  were 
able  to  retain  any  account  of  their  own  lineage — ■ 
among  whom  he  says  were  the  Desposyni,  or  bre- 
thren of  our  Lord,  from  whom  was  said  to  be  de- 
rived the  scheme  (given  by  Africanus)  for  recon- 
ciling the  two  genealogies  of  Christ.  But  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  registers  of  the  Jewish 
tribes  and  families  perished  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  not  before.  Some  partial  records 
may,  however,  have  survived  that  event,  as  it  is 
probable,  and  indeed  seems  to  be  implied  m  Jo- 
sephus's  statement,  that  at  least  the  priestly  fami- 
lies of  the  dispersion  had  records  of  their  own 

from  the  patriarchs.  The  registers  In  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  include  the  Nethlnhn,  and  the  children  ot 
Solomon's  servants. 
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genealogy.  We  leant  too  from  Benjamin  ol  TudeU, 
that  in  his  day  the  princes  of  the  captivity  pro- 
fessed to  trace  their  descent  to  David,  and  he  also 
names  others,  «.  g.  R.  Calonymos,  "  a  descendant 
of  the  house  of  David,  as  proved  by  his  pedigree," 
vol.  i.  p.  32,  and  R.  Eleazar  Ben  Tsemach,  •'  who 
possesses  a  pedigree  of  his  descent  from  the  prophet 
Samuel,  and  knows  the  melodies  which  were  sung 
in  the  temple  daring  its  existence,"  ib.  p.  100,  &c 
He  also  mentions  descendants  of  the  tribes  of  Daii, 
Zabulon,  and  Naphthali,  among  the  mountains  of 
Khasvin,  whose  prince  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
The  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem,  so  called  from  the 
Hebrew  T\\2H  Vtt\  claimed  descent  from  Hillel, 
the  Babylonian,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  a  genealogy, 
found  at  Jerusalem,  declared  his  descent  from  David 
and  Abital.  Others,  however,  traced  his  descent 
from  Benjamin,  and  from  David  only  through  a 
daughter  of  Shephatiah*  (Wolf,  B.  H.  iv.  380). 
But  however  tradition  may  have  preserved  for  a 
while  true  genealogies,  or  imagination  and  pride 
have  coined  fictitious  ones,  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  Jewish 
genealogical  system  then  came  to  an  end.  Essen- 
tially connected  as  it  was  with  the  tenure  of  the 
land  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  peculiar  pri- 
vileges of  the  houses  of  David  and  Levi  on  the 
other,  it  naturally  failed  when  the  land  was  taken 
away  from  the  Jewish  race,  and  when  the  promise 
to  David  was  fulfilled,  and  the  priesthood  of  Aaron 
'superseded  by  the  exaltation  of  Christ  to  the  right 
hand  of  God.  The  remains  of  the  genealogical 
spirit  among  the  later  Jews  (which  might  of  course 
he  much  more  fully  illustrated  from  Rabbinical 
literature)  has  only  been  glanced  at  to  show  how 
deeply  it  had  penetrated  into  the  Jewish  national 
inind.d  It  remains  to  be  said  that  just  notions  of 
the  nature  of  the  Jewish  genealogical  records  are  of 
great  importance  with  a  view  to  the  right  interpre- 
tation ot  Scripture.  Let  it  only  be  remembered 
that  these  records  have  respect  to  political  and  ter- 
ritorial divisions,  as  much  as  to  strictly  genealogical 
descent,  and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  how  erroneous 
a  conclusion  it  may  be,  that  all  who  are  called 
"sons"  of  such  or  such  a  patriarch,  or  chief 
father,  must  necessarily  be  his  very  children.  Just 
as  in  the  very  first  division  into  tribes  Manasseh 
and  Kphralm  were  numbered  with  their  uncles,  as 
if  they  had  been  sons  instead  of  grandsons  (Gen. 
xlviii.  5)  of  Jacob,  so  aftcrwaids  the  names  of  per- 
sons belonging  to  different  generations  would  often 
stand  side  by  side  as  heads  of  families  or  houses, 
and  be  called  the  sons  of  their  common  ancestor. 
For  example,  Gen.  xlvi.  21  contains  grandsons  as 
well  as  sons  of  Benjamin  [Belah],  and  Ex.  vi.  24 
probably  enumerates  the  son  and  grandson  of  Assir 
as  heads,  with  their  father,  of  the  families  of  the 
Korhites.  And  so  in  innumerable  instances.  If 
any  one  family  or  house  became  extinct,  some  other 

*  Some  further  information  on  these  modern  Jewish 
genealogies  is  given  In  a  note  to  p.  32  of  Asher's 
Umj.  of  Tudtla,  vol.  il.  p.  6. 

d  Thus  in  the  Targum  of  Esther  we  have  Hunan's 
pedigree  traced  through  21  generations  to  the  "  im- 
pious Esau  ;"  and  Mordecai'a  through  42  generations 
to  Abraham.  The  writer  makes  33  generations  from 
Abraham  to  King  Saul ! 

*  The  Jews  say  that  only  4  courses  came  back  with 
Zembbabel,  and  that  they  were  subdivided  into  24, 
wving  the  rights  of  such  courses  as  should  return 
from  captivity.    Sec  golden,  Opp.  v.  i.  t.  i.  p.  X. 

'  "  The  term  '  son  of '  appears  to  have  been  used 


would  succeed  to  its  place,  called  after  its  own  chief 
father.  Hence  of  course  a  census  of  any  tribe 
drawn  up  at  a  later  period,  would  exhibit  different 
divisions  from  one  drawn  up  at  an  earlier.  Com- 
pare, c.  g.,  the  list  of  courses  of  priests  in  Zerubba- 
bel's  time  (Neh.  xii.),  with  that  of  those  in  David's 
time  (1  Chr.  xxiv.).*  The  same  principle  must  be 
borne  in  mind  in  interpreting  any  particular  genea- 
logy. The  sequence  of  generations  may  represent 
the  succession  to  such  or  such  an  inheritance  or 
headship  of  tribe  or  family,  rather  than  the  rela- 
tionship of  father  and  son.'  Again,  where  a  pe- 
digree was  abbreviated,  it  would  naturally  specify 
such  generations  as  would  indicate  from  what  chief 
houses  the  person  descended.  In  cases  where  a 
name  was  common  the  lather's  name  would  be 
added  for  distinction  only.  These  reasons  wonkl 
be  well  understood  at  the  time,  though  it  may  be 
difficult  now  to  ascertain  them  positively.  Thus 
in  the  pedigree  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  vii.  1-5),  H  would 
seem  that  both  Seraiah  and  Azariah  were  heads  of 
houses  (Neh.  x.  2) ;  they  are  both  therefore  named. 
Hilkiah  is  named  as  having  been  high-priest,  and 
his  identity  is  established  by  the  addition  "  the  son 
of  Shallum"  (1  Chr.  vi.  13);  the  next  named  is 
Zadok,  the  priest  in  David's  time,  who  was  chief  of 
the  16  courses  sprang  from  Eleazar,  and  then 
follows  a  complete  pedigree  from  this  Zadok  to 
Aaron.  But  then  as  regards  the  chronological  use 
of  the  Scripture  genealogies,  it  follows  from  the 
above  view  that  great  caution  is  necessary  in  using 
them  as  measures  of  time,  though  they  are  inva- 
luable for  this  purpose  whenever  we  can  be  tare 
that  they  are  complete.  What  seems  necessary  to 
make  them  trustworthy  measures  of  time  is,  either 
that  they  should  have  special  internal  marks  of 
being  complete,  such  as  where  the  mother  as  well 
as  the  father  is  named,  or  some  historical  dream- 
stance  defines  the  several  relationships,  or,  that 
there  should  be  several  genealogies,  all  giving  the 
same  number  of  generations  within  the  same  ter- 
mini. When  these  conditions  are  found  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  overrate  the  value  of  genealogies  for  chro- 
nology. In  determining  however  the  relation  of 
generations  to  time,  some  allowance  mast  be  made 
for  the  station  in  life  of  the  persons  in  question. 
From  the  early  marriages  of  the  princes,  the  average 
of  even  30  years  to  a  generation  will  probably  be 
found  too  long  for  the  kings.* 

Another  feature  in  the  Scripture  genealogies 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  is  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  name,  or  modifications  of  the  same 
name,  such  as  Tobias,  Tobit,  Nathan,  Mattatha, 
and  even  of  names  of  the  same  signification,  in  the 
same  family.  This  is  an  indication  of  the  careful- 
ness with  which  the  Jews  kept  their  pedigrees  (as 
otherwise  they  could  not  have  known  the  names  ot 
their  remote  ancestors);  it  also  gives  a  clue  by 
which  to  judge  of  obscure  or  doubtful  genealogies. 


throughout  tbe  East  in  those  days,  as  It  still  is,  to 
denote  connexion  generally,  either  by  descent  or 
succession"  (La yard's  I/in.  4-  Pah.  p.  613).  Tbe 
observation  la  to  explain  tbe  inscription  "  Jehn  tbe 
son  of  Omri." 

s  Mr.  J.  W.  Bosanqaet,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Chronolog.  Instit.,  endeavours  to  show  that  a  gene- 
ration in  Scripture  language  =  40  years  ;  and  that 
St.  Matthew's  three  divisions  of  14  generations, 
consequently,  equal  each  S60  years;  a  oalcalarJoo 
which  suits  his  chronological  scheme  exactly,  by 
placing  the  captivity  in  the  year  ».c.  Set. 
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The  Jewish  genealogies  have  two  forms,  one 
giving  the  generations  in  a  descending,  the  other 
iu  an  ascending  scale.  Examples  of  the  descending 
form  may  be  seen  in  Ruth  iv.  10-22,  or  1  Chr.  iii. 
Of  the  ascending  1  Chr.  vi.  33-43  (A.  V.);  Ezr. 
vi  i.  1-5.  The  descending  form  is  expressed  by  the 
formula  A  begat  B,  and  B  begat  C,  itc. ;  or,  the 
sons  of  A,  B  his  son,  C  his  son,  &c. ;  or,  the  sons 
of  A,  B,  c,  D ;  and  the  sons  of  B,  C,  D,  E ;  and  the 
sons  of  C,  E,  P,  O,  &c  The  ascending  is  always 
expressed  in  the  same  way.  Of  the  two,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  descending  scale  is  the  one  iu 
which  we  are  most  likely  to  find  collateral  descents, 
inasmuch  as  it  implies  that  the  object  is  to  enu- 
merate the  heirs  of  the  person  at  the  head  of  the 
stem ;  and  if  direct  heirs  tailed  at  any  point,  colla- 
teral ones  would  have  to  be  inserted.  In  all  cases 
too  where  the  original  document  was  preserved, 
when  the  direct  line  failed,  the  heir  would  naturally 
'  place  his  own  name  next  to  his  immediate  prede- 
cessor, though  that  predecessor  was  not  his  father, 
but  only  his  kinsman.  Whereas  in  the  ascending 
scale  there  can  be  no  failure  in  the  natuie  of  things. 
But  neither  form  is  in  itself  more  or  less  fit  than 
the  other  to  express  either  proper  or  imputed  filia- 
tion. 

Females  are  named  In  genealogies  when  there  is 
anything  remarkable  about  them,  or  when  any 
right  or  property  is  tiansmitted  through  them. 
See  Gen.  xi.  29,  xxii.  23,  xxv.  1-4,  xxxv.  22-28  ; 
Ex.  vi.  23 ;  Num.  xxvi.  33 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  4,  19,  50, 
35,  Sic. 

The  genealogical  lists  of  names  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  corruptions  of  the  text,  and  there  are  many 
such  in  the  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  &c.  Jerome 
speaks  of  these  corruptions  having  risen  to  a  fearful 
height  in  the  LXX. :  "  Sylvam  nonunion  quae 
ecriptonan  viiio  confwatunt."  "  Ita  in  Orate,  et 
Lot.  Coda",  hie  nominum  liber  titiosus  est,  ut  non 
ton  Hebraea  quam  barbara  quaedam  et  Sarmatica 
nomina  conjecta  arbitrandum  tit."  "Saepe  tria 
•torn mm,  tubtracta  i  medio  syllabi*,  in  unum  vocabu- 
lum  cogunt,  vel . .  unum  nonwn  . .  <h  duo  vel  tria 
tocabula  dinidunt "  {Praefat.  m  Paraleip.).  In  like 
manner  the  lists  of  high-priests  in  Josephus  are  so 
corrupt,  that  the  names  are  scarcely  recognizable. 
This  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  dealing  with  the 
genealogies. 

The  Bible  genealogies  give  an  unbroken  descent 
of  the  boose  of  David  from  the  creation  to  the  time 
of  Christ.  The  registers  at  Jerusalem  must  have 
supp  ed  the  same  to  the  priestly  and  many  other 
families.  They  also  inform  us  of  the  origin  of 
most  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  carry  the  ge- 
nealogy of  the  Edomitish  sovereigns  down  to  about 
the  time  of  Saul.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  ge- 
nealogical collection  of  surpassing  interest  and  accu- 
racy. (Rawlinson "a  Herodot.  vol.  i.  ch.  2  ;  Bur- 
lington's Geneal.  Tab.;  Selden's  Works,  passim; 
Benj.  of  Tadela't  /tin.,  by  A.  Asher.)  [A.  C.  H.] 

GENEALOGY  op  JESUS  CHBIST.  The 
New  Testament  gives  us  the  genealogy  of  but  one 
person,  that  of  our  Saviour.  The  priesthood  of 
Aaron  having  ceased,  the  possession  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  being  transferred  to  the  gentiles,  there  being 
under  the  N.  T.  dispensation  no  difference  between 
circumcision  and  uncircumcision,  Barbarian  and 
Scythian,  bond  and  free,  there  is  but  One  whose 
genealogy  it  concerns  no  as  Christians  to  be  ac- 
quainted with,  that  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Him  the  prophets  announced  as  the  seed  of  Abraham,  i 
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.  and  the  son  of  David,  and  the  angel  declared  that  to 
!  Him  should  be  given  the  throne  of  His  father  David, 
i  that  He  might  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever. 
His  descent  from  David  and  Abraham  being  there- 
fore an  essential  pait  of  his  Messiahship,  it  was 
right  that  His  genealogy  should  be  given  as  a  por- 
tion of  Gospel  truth.  Considering,  further,  that 
to  the  Jews  first  He  was  manifested  and  preached, 
and  that  His  descent  from  David  and  Abraham  was 
a  matter  of  special  interest  to  them,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  proof  of  his  descent  would  be  one  especially . 
adapted  to  convince  them ;  in  other  words  that  it 
would  be  drawn  fr  om  documents  which  they  deemed 
authentic.  Such  were  the  genealogical  records 
preserved  at  Jerusalem.  [GENEALOGY.]  And  when 
to  the  above  considerations  we  add  the  tact  that  the 
lineage  of  Joseph  was  actually  made  out  from 
authentic  records  for  the  purpose  of  the  civil  census  7 
ordered  by  Augustus,  it  becomes  morally  certain 
that  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  was  extracted 
from  the  public  registers.  Another  consideration 
adds  yet  further  conviction.  It  has  often  excited 
surprise  that  the  genealogies  of  Christ  should  both 
give  the  descent  of  Joseph,  and  not  Mary.  But  if 
these  genealogies  were  those  contained  in  the  public 
registers,  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  In  them  Jesus, 
the  son  of  Mary,  the  espoused  wife  of  Joseph, 
could  only  appear  as  Joseph's  son  (oomp.  John  i.  * 
45).  In  transferring  them  to  the  pages  of  the 
Gospels,  the  evangelists  only  added  the  qualifying 
expression  "  as  was  supposed  "  (Luke  iii.  23,  and 
its  equivalent,  Matt.  i.  16). 

But  now  to  approach  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  genealogies  of  Christ  are  thought  to  be  beset. 
These  difficulties  have  seemed  so  considerable  in  all 
ages  as  to  drive  commentatoi-s  to  very  strange 
shifts.  Some,  as  early  as  the  second  century, 
broached  the  notion,  which  Julius  Africanus 
vigorously  repudiates,  that  the  genealogies  are  * 
imaginary  lists  designed  only  to  set  forth  the  union 
of  royal  and  priestly  descent  in  Christ.  Others  on 
the  contrary,  to  silence  this  and  similar  solutions, 
brought  in  a  Bern  ex  machini,  in  the  shape  of  a 
tradition  derived  from  the  Desposyni,  in  which  by 
an  ingenious  application  of  the  law  of  Levirate  to 
two  uterine  brothers,  whose  mother  had  manned 
first  into  the  house  of  Solomon,  and  afterwards  into 
the  house  of  Nathan,  some  of  the  discrepancies  were 
reconciled,  though  the  meeting  of  the  two  genealo- 
gies in  Zerubbabel  and  Salathiel  is  wholly  un- 
accounted for.  Later,  and  chiefly  among  Protestant 
divines,  the  theory  was  invented  of  one  genealogy 
being  Joseph's,  and  the  other  Mary's,  a  theory  in  * 
direct  contradiction  to  the  plain  letter  of  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative,  and  leaving  untouched  as  many 
difficulties  as  it  solves.  The  fertile  invention  of 
Annius  of  VKerbo  forged  a  book  in  Philo's  name,  • 
which  accounted  for  the  discrepancies  by  asserting 
that  all  Christ's  ancestors,  from  David  downwards, 
had  two  names.  The  circumstance,  however,  of 
one  line  running  up  to  Solomon,  and  the  other  to 
Nathan,  was  overlooked.  Other  fanciful  sugges- 
tions have  been  offered ;  while  infidels,  from  Por- 
phyry downwards,  have  seen  in  what  they  call  the 
contradiction  of  Matthew  and  Luke  a  proof  of  the 
spuriousness  of  the  Gospels ;  and  critics  like  Pro- 
fessor Norton,  a  proof  of  such  portions  of  Scripture 
being  interpolated.  Others,  like  Alford,  content  s 
themselves  with  saying  that  solution  is  impossible, 
without  further  knowledge  than  we  possess.  But 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  after  all,  in  regard 
to  the  main  points,  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all,  if 
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only  the  document  in  question  are  dealt  with  rea- 
sonably, and  after  the  analogy  of  similar  Jewish 
documents  in  the  0.  T. — and  that  the  clues  to  a 
right  understanding  of  them  are  so  patent,  and  so 
strongly  marked,  that  it  is  surprising  that  so  much 
diversity  of  opinion  should  hare  existed.  The  fol- 
lowing propositions  will  explain  the  true  construc- 
tion of  these  genealogies: — 

1.  They  are  both  the  genealogies  of  Joseph,  f.  e. 
•  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  reputed  and  legal  son  of 

Joseph  and  Mary.  One  has  only  to  read  them  to 
be  satisfied  of  this.  The  notices  of  Joseph  as  being 
of  -he  house  of  David,  by  the  same  evangelists  who 
give  the  pedigree,  are  an  additional  confirmation 
(Matt.  i.  20;  Luke  i.  27,  ii.  4,  &c),  and  if  these 
pedigrees  were  extracted  from  the  public  archives, 
they  must  have  been  Joseph's. 

2.  The  genealogy  of  St.  Matthew  is,  as  Grotius 
most  truly  and  unhesitatingly  asserted,  Joseph's 

,  genealogy  as  legal  successor  to  the  throne  of  David, 
i.  e.  it  exhibits  the  successive  heirs  of  the  kingdom 
ending  with  Christ,  as  Joseph's  reputed  son.  St. 

.  Luke's  is  Joseph's  private  genealogy,  exhibiting  his 
real  birth,  as  David  s  son,  and  thus  snowing  why  he 
was  heir  to  Solomon's  crown.  This  is  capable  of 
being  almost  demonstrated.  If  St.  Matthew's 
genealogy  had  stood  alone,  and  we  had  do  further 
information  on  this  subject  than  it  affords,  we  might 
indeed  have  thought  that  it  was  a  genealogical  stem 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  exhibiting  Joseph's 
forefathers  in  succession,  from  David  downwards. 
But  immediately  we  find  a  second  genealogy  of  Jo- 
seph— that  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel — such  is  no  longer 
a  reasonable  opinion.  Because  if  St.  Matthew's 
genealogy,  tracing  as  it  does  the  successive  genera- 
tions through  the  long  line  of  Jewish  kings,  uad 
been  Joseph's  real  paternal  stem,  there  could  not 
possibly  have  been  room  for  a  second  genealogy. 
The  steps  of  ancestry  coinciding  with  the  steps  of 
succession,  one  pedigree  only  could  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  proper.  The  mere  existence  therefore  of 
a  second  pedigree,  tracing  Joseph's  ancestry  through 
private  persons,  by  the  side  of  one  tracing  it  through 

t  kings,  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  the  latter  is  not  the 
true  stem  of  birth.  When,  with  this  clue,  we 
examine  St.  Matthew's  list,  to  discover  whether  it 
contains  in  itself  any  evidence  as  to  when  the  lineal 

.  descent  was  broken,  we  fix  at  once  upon  Jechonias, 
who  could  not,  we  know,  be  literally  the  father  of 
Salathiel,  because  the  word  of  God  by  the  mouth 
of  Jeremiah  had  pronounced  him  childless,  and 
declared  that  none  of  his  seed  should  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  David,  or  rule  in  Judah  (Jer.  xxii.  30). 
The  same  thing  had  been  declared  concerning  his 
Either  Jehoiakim  in  Jer.  xxxvi.  30.  Jechonias 
therefore  could  not  be  the  father  of  Salathiel,  nor 
could  Christ  spring  either  from  him  or  his  father. 
Here  then  we  have  the  most  striking  confirmation 
of  the  justice  of  the  inference  drawn  from  finding  a 
second- genealogy,  viz.  that  St.  Matthew  gives  the 

f  succession,  not  the  strict  birth;  and  we  conclude 
that  the  names  after  the  childless  Jechonias  are 

.  those  of  his  next  heirs,  as  also  in  1  Chr.  iii.  17. 
One  more  look  at  the  two  genealogies  convinces  us 
that  this  conclusion  is  just ;  for  we  find  that  the 
two  next  names  following  Jechonias,  Salathiel  and 
Zorobabel,  are  actually  taken  from  the  other  ge- 
nealogy, which  teaches  us  that  Salathiel's  real 
lather  was  Neri,  of  the  house  of  Nathan.  It  be-  I 
comes  therefore  perfectly  certain,  that  Salathiel  of  I 
the  house  of  Nathan  became  heir  to  David's  throne 
on  the  failure  of  Solomon's  line  in  Jechonias,  and  J 


that  as  snch  he  and  his  descendants  were  transferred 
as  "  sons  of  Jeconiah "  to  the  royal  genealogical 
table,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  Jewish  law 
laid  down  Num.  xxvii.  8-11.  The  two  genealogies 
then  coincide  for  two,  or  rather  for  four  generation*, 
as  will  be  shown  below.  There  then  occur  six 
names  in  St.  Matthew,  which  are  not  found  in 
St.  Luke;  and  then  once  more  the  two  genealogies 
coincide  in  the  name  of  Mat  than  or  Mstthat  (Matt, 
i.  15 ;  Luke  iii.  24),  to  whom  two  different  sons, 
Jacob  and  Heli,  are  assigned,  but  one  and  the  same 
grandson  and  heir  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary, 
and  the  reputed  father  of  Jesus,  who  is  called 
Christ.  The  simple  and  obvious  explanation  of*^ 
this  is,  on  the  same  principle  as  before,  that  Jo. 
seph  was  descended  from  Joseph,  a  younger  son 
of  Abiud  (the  Juda  of  Luke  iii.  2fi),  but  that  on 
the  failure  of  the  line  of  Abiud's  eldest  son  in 
Eleazar,  Joseph's  grandfather  Matthan  became  the 
heir ;  that  Matthan  had  two  sons,  Jacob  and  Heli ; 
that  Jacob  had  no  son,  and  consequently  that 
Joseph,  the  son  of  his  younger  brother  Heli,  became 
heir  to  his  uncle,  and  to  the  throne  of  David. 
Thus  the  simple  principle  that  one  evangelist  ex- 
hibits that  genealogy  which  contained  the  successive 
heirs  to  David's  and  Solomon's  throne,  while  the 
other  exhibits  the  paternal  stem  of  him  who  was 
the  heir,  explains  all  the  anomalies  of  the  two  pedi- 
grees, their  agreements  as  well  as  their  discre- 
pancies, and  the  circumstance  of  there  being  two  at 
all.  It  must  be  added  that  not  only  does  this 
theory  explain  all  the  phenomena,  but  that  that 
portion  of  it  which  asserts  that  Luke  gives  Joseph's 
paternal  stem  receives  a  most  remarkable  confirma- 
tion from  the  names  which  compose  that  stem. 
For  if  we  begin  with  Nathan,  we  find  that  his  son, 
Mattatha,  and  four  others,  of  whom  the  last  was 
grandfather  to  Joseph,  had  names  which  are  merely 
modifications  of  Nathan  (Matthat  twice,  and  Matta- 
thias  twice) ;  or  if  we  begin  with  Joseph,  we  shall 
find  no  less  than  three  of  his  name  between  him 
and  Nathan :  an  evidence,  of  the  most  convincing 
kind,  that  Joseph  was  lineally  descended  from 
Nathan  in  the  way  St.  Luke  represents  him  to  be 
(comp.  Zech.  xii.  12). 

3.  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  was  in  all  pro- 
bability the  daughter  of  Jacob,  and  first  cousin  to  1 
Joseph  her  husband.*   So  that  in  point  of  fact, 
though  not  of  form,  both  the  genealogies  are  as 
much  hei-s  ns  her  husband's. 

But  besides  these  main  difficulties,  as  they  hare 
been  thought  to  be,  there  are  seveial  others  which 
cannot  be  passed  over  in  any  account,  however  con- 
cise, of  the  genealogies  of  Christ.  The  most  startling 
is  the  total  discrepancy  betwecr  them  both  and  * 
that  of  Zcrubbabel  in  the  0.  T.  (1  Chr.  iii.  lst-24). 
In  this  last,  of  seven  sons  of  Zerubbabel  not  one 
bears  the  name,  or  anything  like  the  name,  of 
Rhesa  or  Abiud.  And  of  the  next  generation  not 
one  bears  the  name,  or  anything  like  the  name,  of 
Eliakim  or  Joanna,  which  are  in  the  corresponding 
generation  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  Nor  can  any 
subsequent  generations  be  identified.  But  this  dif- 
ference will  be  entirely  got  rid  of,  and  a  remarkable 
harmony  established  in  its  place,  if  we  suppose 
Khesa,  who  is  named  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  as  Zerub- 
babel's  son,  to  have  slipped  into  the  text  from  the 


*  Hippolytus  of  Thebes,  in  the  10th  century, 
asserted  that  Mary  was  granddauirhtrr  of  Matthan,  * 
bat  by  her  mother  (Patritius,  Distrt.  ix.  Ac,  /V 
Out.  Ja.  Ckristi). 
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margin.  Rhaa  is  In  fact  not  a  name  at  all,  but  it 
•-  is  the  Chaldee  title  of  the  princes  of  the  captivity, 
who  at  the  end  of  the  second,  and  through  the  third 
century  after  Christ,  rose  to  great  eminence  in  the 
Cast,  assumed  the  state  of  sovereigns,  and  were 
,  considered  to  be  of  the  house  of  David.  (See  pre- 
ceding article,  p.  672  a.)  These  princes  then  were 
exactly  what  Zerubbabel  was  in  his  day._  It  is  very 
probable  therefore  that  this  title,  NB^I,  Jihena, 
should  have  been  placed  against  the  name  of  Zerub- 
babel by  some  early  Christian  Jew,  and  thence 
crept  into  the  text.  If  this  be  so,  St.  Luke  will 
then  give  Joanna,  'latwva  j,  as  the  son  of  Zerub- 
babel. But  'laarras  is  the  very  same  name  as 
Hatumiah,  iT33n.  the  son  of  Zerubbabel  according 
to  1  Chr.  iii.  19. '  [Hananiah.]  In  St.  Matthew 
this  generation  is  omitted.  In  the  next  generation 
we  identify  Matthew's  Ab-jud  (Abiud),  "HiT3t$, 
with  Luke's  Juda,  in  the  Hebrew  of  that  day 
Hfl*  (Jud),  and  both  with  Hodaiah,  martin,  of 
1  Chr.  iii.  24  (a  name  which  is  actually  inter- 
changed with  Juda,  iTMIV,  Ear.  iii.  9 ;  Neh.  xi.  9, 
compared  with  Ezr.  ii.  40 ;  1  Chr.  ix.  7),  by  the 
simple  process  of  supposing  the  Shemaiah,  iVytX?, 
of  1  Chr.  iii.  22  to  be  the  same  person  as  the 
Shimci,  *jnpK',  of  ver.  19 :  thus  at  the  same  time 
cutting  off  all  those  redundant  generations  which 
bring  this  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  iii.  down  some  200 
years  later  than  any  other  in  the  book,  and  long 
after  the  close  of  the  canon. 

The  next  difficulty  is  the  difference  in  the  num- 
ber of  generations  between  the  two  genealogies. 
St.  Matthew's  division  into  three  fourteen*  gives 
only  42,  while  St.  Luke,  from  Abraham  to  Christ 
inclusive,  reckons  56,  or,  which  is  more  to  the  point 
(since  the  generations  between  Abraham  and  David 
are  the  same  in  both  genealogies),  while  St.  Matthew 
reckons  28  from  David  to  Christ,  St.  Luke  reckons 
43,  or  42  without  Rhesa.  But  the  genealogy  itself 
supplies  the  explanation.  In  the  second  tessaro- 
decade,  including  the  kings,  we  know  that  three 
T  generations  are  omitted — Ahaziah,  Joash,  Amaziah 
— in  order  to  reduce  the  generations  from  17  to  14: 
the  difference  between  these  17  and  the  •  19  of  St. 
Luke  being  very  small.  So  in  like  manner  it  is 
obvious  that  the  generations  have  been  abridged  in 
the  same  way  in  the  third  division  to  keep  to  the 
number  14.  The  true  number  would  be  one  much 
nearer  St.  Luke's  23  (22  without  Khesa),  implying 
the  omission  of  about  seven  generations  in  this  last 
division.  Dr.  Mill  has  shown  that  it  was  a  common 
practice  with  the  Jews  to  distribute  genealogies 
into  divisions,  each  containing  some  favourite  or 
•  mystical  number,  and  that,  in  order  to  do  this, 
generations  were  either  repeated  or  left  out.  Thus 
in  Philo  the  generations  from  Adam  to  Moses  are 
divided  into  two  decads  and  one  hebdomad,  by  the 
repetition  of  Abraham.  But  in  a  Samaritan  poem 
the  very  same  series  is  divided  into  two  decads 
only,  by  the  omission  of  six  of  the  least  important 
names  (  Vindication,  p.  110-118). 

Another  difficulty  is  the  apparent  deficiency  in 
the  number  of  the  last  tessarodecad,  which  seems 
to  contain  only  13  names.  But  the  explanation  of 
this  is,  that  either  in  the  process  of  translation,  or 
otherwise,  the  names  of  Jehoiakim  and  Jehoiachin 

""►See  Jer.  xxii.  11. 

*  Those  of  Zadok,  Heman,  Ahimoth,  Asaph,  Ethan, 
In  1  Chr.  vi. ;  that  of  Ablathar,  .made  up  from  dif- 


have  got  confused  and  expressed  by  the  one  name  • 
Jechonias,  For  that  Jechonias,  in  ver.  11,  means 
Jehoiakim,  while  in  ver.  12  it  means  Jehoiachin,  is 
quite  certain,  as  Jerome  saw  long  ago.  Jehoiachiu 
had  no  brothers,  but  Jehoiakim  had  three  brothers, 
of  whom  two  at  least  sat  upon  the  throne,  if  not 
three,*  and  were  therefore  named  in  the  genealogy. 
The  two  names  are  very  commonly  considered  a* 
the  same,  both  by  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  e.g. 
Clemens  Alex.,  Ambrose,  Africnnus,  Epiphanius,  as 
well  as  the  author  of  1  Esdr.  (i.  37, 43),  and  others. 
Irenaeus  also  distinctly  asserts  that  Joseph's  gene- 
alogy, as  given  by  St.  Matthew,  expresses  both 
Joiakim  and  Jechonias.  It  seems  that  this  identity 
of  name  lias  led  to  some  corruption  in  the  text  of. 
very  early  date,  and  that  the  clause  'Uxovtas  Si 
iyivvriat  rhv  'Uxortay  has  fallen  out  between 
otroO  and  M  rrjs  /itr.  Ba/3.,  in  ver.  11.  The 
Cod.  Vat.  B.  contains  the  clause  only  after  Bo£v- 
X&yos  in  ver.  12,  where  it  seems  less  proper  (see 
Alford's  G.  T.). 

The  last  difficulty  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
mentioned  here  is  a  chronological  one.  In  both 
the  genealogies  there  are  but  three  names  between 
Salmon  anil  David— Boaz,  Obed,  Jesse.  Hut,  ac-  T 
cording  to  the  common  chronology,  from  the  en- 
trance into  Canaan  (when  Salmon  was  come  to  man's 
estate)  to  the  birth  of  David  was  405  yean,  or  » 
from  that  to  500  years  and  upwards.  Kow  for 
about  an  equal  period,  from  Solomon  to  Jehoiachin, 
St.  Luke's  genealogy  contain*  20  names.  Obviously 
therefore  either  the  chronology  or  the  genealogy  is 
wrong.  But  it  cannot  be  the  genealogy  (which  ia 
repeated  four  times  over  without  any  variation), 
because  it  is  supported  by  eight  other  genealogies,0 
which  all  contain  about  the  same  number  of  gene- 
rations from  the  Patriarchs  to  David  as  David'* 
own  line  does:  except  that,  as  was  to  be  expected 
from  Judnh,  Boaz,  and  Jesse  being  all  advanced  in 
years  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  their  sons,  David's 
line  is  one  of  the  shortest.  The  number  of  genera- 
tions in  the  genealogies  referred  to  is  14  in  five, 
15  in  two,  and  1 1  in  one,  to  correspond  with  the 
11  in  David's  line.  There  are  other  genealogies 
where  the  series  is  not  complete,  but  not  one  which 
contains  more  generations.  It  is  the  province  there- 
fore of  Chronology  to  square  its  calculations  to  the 
genealogies.  It  must  suffice  here  to  assert  that  the 
shortening  the  interval  between  the  Exodus  and 
David  by  about  200  years,  which  brings  it  to  the  , 
length  indicated  by  the  genealogies,  does  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner  bring  Israelitish  history 
into  harmony  with  Egyptian,  with  the  traditional 
Jewish  date  of  the  Exodus,  with  the  fragment  of 
Edomitish  history  preserved  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  31 — 39, 
and  with  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Israelitish 
history  itself.  The  following  pedigree  will  exhibit 
the  successive  generations  as  given  by  the  two 
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Jaaua,  called  Cbnet. 

Thus  it  will  be  teen  that  the  whole  number  of 
generations  from  Adam  to  Christ,  both  inclusive, 
is  74,  without  the  second  Cainan  and  Rheoa.  In- 
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eluding  these  two,  and  adding  the  name  of  GOT*. 
Augustine  reckoned  77,  and  thought  the  number 
typical  of  the  forgiveness  of  all  sins  in  baptism  by 
Him  who  was  thus  bora  in  the  77th  generation, 
alluding  to  Matt,  xviii.  22 ;  with  many  other  won- 
derful speculations  on  the  hidden  meaning  of  the 
numbers  3,  4,  7,  10, 11,  and  their  additions  and 
multiplications  (Qtiwst.  j?txntf/.  lib.  11).  Irenaeos, 
who  probably,  like  Africanus  and  Eusebins,  omitted 
Matthat  and  Levi,  reckoned  72  generations,  which 
he  connected  with  the  72  nations  into  which,  ac- 
cording to  Gen.  x.  (LXX.),  mankind  was  divided, 
and  so  other  fathers  likewise. 

For  an  account  of  the  different  explanations  that 
have  been  given,  both  by  ancient  and  modem  com- 
mentators, the  reader  may  refer  to  the  elaborate 
Dissertation  of  Patritius  in  his  2nd  vol.  De  Evan- 
geliis;  who,  however,  does  not  contribute  much  to 
elucidate  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  The  opinions 
advanced  in  the  foregoing  article  are  fully  discussed 
in  the  writer's  work  on  the  Genealogies  of  em- 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  much  valuable  matter  will 
be  found  in  Dr.  Mill's  Vindication  of  the  Gaual-, 
and  in  Grotius'  note  on  Luke  iu.  23.  Other  trea- 
tises are,  Gomarus,  De  Qeneal.  Christi;  Hottinger, 
Dissert,  duae  de  Geneal.  Christi;  G.  G.  Vosa,  Dt 
J.  Chr.  Geneal. ;  Yardley,  On  the  Geneal.  of  J.  Ckr„ 
&c  [A.C.H.] 

GENERATION.  1.  Abstract  .—time,  either 
definite,  or  indefinite.  The  primary  meaning  of 
the  Heb.  "lYl  is  revolution  ;  hence  period  of  time : 
comp.  rtplotos,  iyiavris,  and  annus.  From  the 
general  idea  of  a  period  comes  the  more  special 
notion  of  an  age  or  generation  of  men,  the  or- 
dinary period  of  human  life.  In  this  point  of  view 
the  history  of  the  word  seems  to  be  directly  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  Lat.  seculum;  which, 
starting  with  the  idea  of  breed,  or  race,  acquired 
the  secondary  signification  of  a  definite  period  of 
time  (Censorin.  de  Die  Kat.  c.  17). 

In  the  long-lived  Patriarchal  age  a  generation 
seems  to.  have  been  computed  at  100  years  (Gen. 
xv.  16;  comp.  13,  and  Ex.  jrii.  40);  the  later 
reckoning,  however,  was  the  same  which  has  been 
adopted  by  other  civilised  nations,  vii.  from  thirty 
to  forty  years  (Job  xlii.  16).  For  generation  in 
the  sense  of  a  definite  period  of  time,  see  Gen.  xv. 
16  ;  Deut.  xxiii.  8,  4,  8,  ftc. 

As  an  indefinite  period  of  time : — for  time  past 
see  Deut.  xxxii.  7  ;  Is.  lviii.  12;  for  time  future 
see  Ps.  xlv.  17,  lixii.  5,  &c. 

2.  Concrete: — the  men  of  an  age,  or  time.  So 
generation  =  contemporaries  (Gen.  vi.  9  ;  Is.  liii. 
8 ;  see  Lowth  ad  loc. ;  Ges.  Lex. ;  better  than 
"  aeterna  generatio,"  or  "  multitudo  creditor*.  '*) ; 
posterity,  especially  in  legal  formulae  (Lev.  iii.  17, 
etc.) ;  fathers,  or  ancestors  (Ps.  xlix.  19  ;  Rosenm. 
Schol.  ad  loc. ;  comp.  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  28).  Dropping 
the  idea  of  time,  generation  comes  to  mean  a  nee, 
or  class  of  men ;  e.  g.  of  the  righteous  (Ps.  xrr. 
5,  Ate.) ;  of  the  wicked  (Deut.  xxxii.  5;  Jer.  vii 
29,  where  "  generation  of  his  wrath "  =  against 
which  God  is  angry). 

In  A.  V.  of  N.  Test-  three  words  are  render*!  by 
generation: — 

7«W-|»,  7«Wr|AAOTO,  •yejrai. 
ytvtru,  properly  generatio ;  but  in  Matt.  i.  1 
j3i/3\oi  ytviatas  =  nVlbta  "IBO=a  genealogical 
scheme. 

yfvrfiuara  pi.  of  yinrnna.  Matt.  iii.  7,  ftc. 
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A.  V.  generation;  more  properly  brood,  as  the 
result  of  generation  in  its  primary  sense. 

7««4  in  most  of  its  uses  corresponds  with  the 
Heb.  "in. 

For  the  abstract  and  indefinite,  see  Luke  i.  50, 
Eph.  iii.  21  (A.  V.  "ages "),  future:  Actoxv.  21 
(A.  V. "  of  old  time  "),  Eph.  Ui.  5  (A.  V.  "ages"), 
poet. 

For  concrete,  see  Matt.  xi.  16. 

For  generation  without  reference  to  time,  see 
Luke  xvi.  8,  "  in  their  generation,"  i.  e.  in  their 
disposition,  "  indoles,  ingenium,  et  ratio  hominum," 
Schleusn.  Matt.  i.  17,  "  all  the  generations ;"  either 
concrete  use,  sc.  "familiae  sibi  invicem  succe- 
deates ; "  or  distract  and  definite,  according  to  the 
view  which  may  be  taken  of  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  genealogies  of  our  Lord.  [Genea- 
logy.] [T.  E.  B.] 

GENES'ABETH.  In  this  form  the  name 
appears  in  the  edition  of  the  A.  V.  of  161 1,  in 
Mark  vi.  53,  and  Luke  v.  1,  following  the  spelling 
of  the  Vulgate.  In  Matt.  xiv.  34,  where  the  Vulg. 
has  Qenesar,  the  A.  V.  originally  followed  the  Re- 
ceived Greek  Text— Genesaret.  The  oldest  MSS. 
have,  however,  Vtyrriaapir  in  each  of  the  three 
places.  [Gennesabet.] 

GE1TE8IS  (rPB>tOa ;  r«V«r«:  Genesis; 
called  also  by  the  later'  'jews  fVVY?  "CD),  the 
first  book  of  the  Law  or  Pentateuch. 

A.  The  book  of  Genesis  has  an  interest  and  an 
importance  to  which  no  other  document  of  antiquity 
can  pretend.  If  not  absolutely  the  oldest  book  in 
the  world,  it  is  the  oldejt  which  lays  any  claim 
to  being  a  trustworthy  history.  There  may  be 
some  papyrus-rolls  in  our  Museums  which  were 
written  in  Egypt  about  the  same  time  that  the 
genealogies  of  the  Semitic  race  were  so  carefully 
collected  in  the  tents  of  the  Patriarchs.  But  these 
rolls  at  best  contain  barren  registers  of  little  service 
to  the  historian.  It  is  said  that  there  are  fragments 
of  Chinese  literature  which  in  their  present  form 
date  back  as  far  as  2200  years  B.C. ,  and  even  more.* 
But  they  are  either  calendars  containing  astrono- 
mical calculations,  or  records  of  merely  local  and 
temporary  interest.  Genesis,  on  the  contrary,  is 
rich  in  details  respecting  other  races  besides  the 
race  to  which  it  more  immediately  belongs.  And 
the  Jewish  pedigrees  there  so  studiously  preserved 
are  but  the  scaffolding  whereon  is  reared  a  temple 
of  universal  history. 

If  the  religious  books  of  other  nations  make 
any  pretensions  to  vie  with  it  in  antiquity,  in  all 
other  respects  they  are  immeasurably  inferior.  The 
Mantras,  the  oldest  portions  of  the  Vedas,  are,  it 
*  would  seem,  as  old  as  the  fourteenth  century  n.c.b 
The  Zendavesta,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  scho- 
lars, is  of  very  much  more  modern  date.  Of  the 
Chinese  snored  books,  the  oldest,  the  Yih-king,  is 
undoubtedly  of  a  venerable  antiquity,  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  it  was  a  religious  book  at  all ;  while 
the  writings  attributed  to  Confucius  are  certainly 
not  earlier  than  the  sixth  century  B.C.0 

But  Genesis  is  neither  like  the  Vedas,  a  collection 
of  hymns  mora  or  less  sublime ;  nor  like  the  Zenda- 
vesta, a  philosophic  speculation  on  the  origin  of  all 
things;  nor  like  the  Yih-king,  an  unintelligible 
jumble  whose  expositors  could  twist  it  from  a 
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•  OfrSrer,  UrgeschiehU,  i.  s.  215. 
■  See  Colebroke,  A  Hat.  Res.  vii.  283,  and  Professor 
Wilson's  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  Rig-Veda. 


cosmologies!  essay  into  a  standard  treatise  on  ethical 
philosophy .<■  It  is  a  history,  and  it  is  a  religious 
history.  The  earlier  portion  of  the  bock,  so  far  as 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  chapter,  may  be  properly 
termed  a  history  of  the  world;  the  latter  is  a 
history  of  the  fathers  of  the  Jewish  race.  But 
from  first  to  last  it  is  a  religious  history :  it  begins 
with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  man ;  it  tells 
of  the  early  happiness  of  a  Paradise  in  which  God 
spake  with  man ;  of  the  first  sin  and  its  conse- 
quences; of  the  promise  of  Redemption;  of  the 
gigantic  growth  of  sin,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
Flood ;  of  a  new  earth,  and  a  new  covenant  with 
man,  its  unchangeableness  typified  by  the  bow  in 
the  heavens ;  of  the  dispersion  of  the  human  race 
over  the  world.  And  then  it  passes  to  the  story 
of  Redemption ;  to  the  promise  given  to  Abraham, 
and  renewed  to  Isaac  and  to  Jacob,  and  to  all  that 
chain  of  circumstances  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
great  symbolic  act  of  Redemption,  when  with  a 
mighty  hand  and  a  stretched  out  arm  Jehovah 
brought  his  people  out  of  Egypt. 

It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  this  reli- 
gious aspect  of  the  history  if  we  would  put  our- 
selves in  a  position  rightly  to  understand  it.  Of 
course  the  tacts  must  be  treated  like  any  other 
historical  facts,  sifted  in  the  same  way,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  same  laws  of  evidence.  But  if  we 
would  judge  of  the  work  as  a  whole  we  must  not 
forget  the  evident  aim  of  the  writer.  It  is  only  in 
this  way  we  can  understand,  for  instance,  why  the 
history  of  the  Fall  is  given  with  so  much  minute- 
ness of  detail,  whereas  of  whole  generations  of  men 
we  have  nothing  but  a  bare  catalogue.  And  only 
in  this  way  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  book  is  occupied  not  with 
the  fortunes  of  nations,  but  with  the  biographies  of 
the  three  patriarchs.  For  it  was  to  Abraham,  to 
Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  that  God  revealed  himself.  It 
was  to  them  that  the  promise  was  given,  which  was 
to  be  the  hope  of  Israel  till  "the  fulness  of  the  time" 
should  come.  And  hence  to  these  wandering  sheikhs 
attaches  a  grandeur  and  an  interest  greater  than 
that  of  the  Babels  and  Nimrods  of  the  world.  The 
minutest  circumstances  of  their  lives  are  worthier 
to  be  chronicled  than  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires. 
And  this  not  merely  from  the  patriotic  feeling  ol 
the  writer  as  a  Jew,  but  from  his  religious  feeling 
as  one  of  the  chosen  race.  He  lived  in  the  land 
given  to  the  fathers ;  he  looked  for  the  seed  pro- 
mised to  the  fathers,  in  whom  himself  and  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed. 

B.  Unity  ami  Design. — That  a  distinct  plan 
and  method  characterise  the  work  is  now  generally 
admitted.  This  is  acknowledged  in  fact  quite  as 
much  by  those  who  contend  for,  as  by  those  who 
deny  the  existence  of  different  documents  in  the 
book.  Ewnld  and  Tuch  are  no  less  decided  advo- 
cates of  the  unity  of  Genesis,  so  far  as  its  plan  is  * 
concerned,  than  Ranke  or  Hengstenberg.  Ewald 
indeed  (in  his  Composition  der  Genesis)  was  the 
first  who  established  it  satisfactorily,  and  clearly 
pointed  out  the  principle  on  which  it  rests. 

What  then  is  the  plan  of  the  writer  ?  First,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  Genesis  is  after  all  but  a 
portion  of  a  larger  work.  The  five  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  form  a  consecutive  whole:  they  are  not 
merely  a  collection  of  ancient  fragments  loosely 


•  GfrBrer,  i.  270. 

<>  Hardwick.  Christ  and  other  Masters,  ill.  i.  p.  16. 
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strung  together,  but,  as  we  shall  prove  elsewhere, 
a  well-digested  and  connected  composition.  [PEN- 
TATEUCH.] 

The  great  subject  of  this  history  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Theocracy.  Its  central  point  is  the 
giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai,  and  the  solemn  covenant 
there  ratified,  whereby  the  Jewish  nation  was  con- 
stituted "  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation  to 
Jehovah."  With  reference  to  this  great  central 
fact  all  the  rest  of  the  narrative  is  grouped. 

Israel  is  the  people  of  God.  God  rules  in  the 
midst  of  them,  having  chosen  them  to  Himself. 
But  a  nation  must  hare  laws,  therefore  He  gives 
them  a  law ;  aud,  in  virtue  of  their  peculiar  relation- 
ship to  God,  this  body  of  laws  is  both  religious  and 
political,  denning  their  duty  to  God  as  well  as  their 
duty  to  their  neighbour.  Further,  a  nation  must 
have  a  land,  and  the  promise  of  the  land  aud  the 
preparation  for  its  possession  are  all  along  kept  in 
view. 

The  book  of  Genesis  then  (with  the  first  chapters 
of  Exodus)  describes  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Theocracy.  In  reading  it  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  but  a  part  of  a  more  ex- 
tended work ;  and  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  these 
two  prominent  ideas,  which  give  a  characteristic 
unity  to  the  whole  composition,  viz.,  the  people  of 
God,  and  the  promised  land. 

We  shall  then  observe  that  the  history  of  Abra- 
ham holds  the  same  relation  to  the  other  portions 
of  Genesis,  which  the  giving  of  the  law  does  to  the 
entire  Pentateuch.  Abraham  is  the  father  of  the 
Jewish  Nation :  to  Abraham  the  Land  of  Canaan  is 
first  given  in  promise.  Isaac  and  Jacob,  though 
also  prominent  figures  in  the  narrative,  yet  do  but 
inherit  the  promise  as  Abraham's  children,  and 
Jacob  especially  is  the  chief  connecting  link  in  the 
chain  of  events  which  leads  finally  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  land  of  Canaan.  In  like  manner  the 
former  section  of  the  book  is  written  with  the  same 
obvious  purpose.  It  is  a  part  of  the  writer's  plan  to 
tell  us  what  the  Divine  preparation  of  the  world 
was  in  order  to  show,  first,  the  significance  of  the 
call  of  Abraham,  and  next,  the  true  nature  of  the 
Jewish  theocracy.  He  does  not  (as  Tuch  asserts) 
work  backwards  from  Abraham,  till  he  comes  in 
spite  of  himself  to  the  beginning  of  all  things.  He 
does  not  ask,  Who  was  Abraham  ?  answering,  of  the 
posterity  of  Shem ;  and  who  was  Shem  ?  a  son  of 
Noah  ;  and  who  was  Noah  ?  be.  But  he  begins 
with  the  creation  of  the  world,  because  the  God 
who  created  the  world  and  the  God  who  revealed 
Himself  to  the  fathers  is  the  same  God.  Jehovah, 
who  commanded  His  people  to  keep  holy  the  seventh 
day,  was  the  same  God  who  in  six  days  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  rested  on  the 
seventh  day  from  all  His  work.  The  God  who, 
when  man  had  fallen,  visited  him  in  mercy,  and 
gave  him  a  promise  of  redemption  and  victory,  is 
the  God  who  sent  Moses  to  deliver  His  people  out 
of  Egypt.  He  who  made  a  covenant  with  Noah, 
and  through  him  with  "all  the  families  of  the 
earth,"  is  the  God  who  also  mode  Himself  known  as 
the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob.  In 
a  word,  creation  and  redemption  are  eternally  linked 
together.  This  is  the  idea  which  in  tact  gives  its 
shape  to  the  history,  although  its  distinct  enuncia- 
tion is  reserved  for  the  N.  T.  There  we  learn  that 
all  things  were  created  by  and  for  Christ,  and  that 
in  him  all  things  consist  (Col.  i.  16,  17) ;  and  that 
by  the  church  is  made  known  unto  principalities 
and  powers  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God.    It  would 


be  impossible,  therefore,  for  a  book  which  tells  as 
of  the  beginning  of  the  church,  not  to  tell  us  also 
of  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

The  book  of  Genesis  has  thus  a  character  at  once 
special  and  universal.  It  embraces  the  world ;  it 
speaks  of  God  as  the  God  of  the  whole  human  race. 
But  as  the  introduction  to  Jewish  history,  it  makes 
the  universal  interest  subordinate  to  the  national. 
Its  design  is  to  show  how  God  revealed  Himself  to 
the  first  fathers  of  the  Jewish  race,  in  order  that 
He  might  make  to  Himself  a  nation  who  should  be 
His  witnesses  in  the  midst  of  the  earth.  This  is 
the  inner  piinciple  of  unity  which  pervades  the 
book.  Its  external  framework  we  are  now  to 
examine.  Five  principal  persons  are  the  pillars,  so 
to  speak,  on  which  the  whole  superstructure  rests. 
Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  aud  Jacob. 

I.  Adam. — The  creation  of  the  world,  and  the 
earliest  history  of  mankind  (ch.  i.-iii.).  As  yet,  no 
divergence  of  the  different  families  of  man. 

II.  Noah. — The  history  of  Adam's  descendants 
to  the  death  of  Noah  (iv.-ix.) j— Here  we  have  ( I ) 
the  line  of  Cain  branching  off  while  the  history 
follows  the  fortunes  of  Seth,  whose  descendants 
are  (2)  traced  in  genealogical  succession,  and  in  an 
unbroken  line  as  far  as  Noah,  and  (3)  the  history 
of  Noah  himself  (vi.-ix.),  continued  to  his  death. 

III.  Abraham. — Noah's  posterity  till  the  death 
of  Abraham  (x.-xxv.  18). — Here  we  have  (1)  the 
peopling  of  the  whole  earth  by  the  descendants  of 
Noah's  three  sons  (xi.  1-9).  The  history  of  two  of 
these  is  then  dropped,  snd  (2)  the  liue  of  Shem  only 
pursued  (xi.  10-32)  as  for  as  Terah  and  Abraham, 
where  the  genealogical  table  breaks  off.  (3) 
Abraham  is  now  the  prominent  figure  (xii.-xxv. 
18).  But  as  Terah  had  two  other  sons,  Nahor  and 
Haran  (xi.  27),  some  notices  respecting  their  fami- 
lies are  added.  Lot's  migration  with  Abraham  into 
the  land  of  Canaan  is  mentioned,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  father  of  Moab  and  Amnion 
(xix.  37,  38),  nations  whose  later  history  was 
intimately  couuected  with  that  of  the  posterity  of 
Abraham.  Nahor  remained  in  Mesopotamia,  bat 
his  family  is  briefly  enumerated  (xxii.  20-24), 
chiefly  no  doubt  for  Kebekah's  sake,  who  was  after- 
wards the  wife  of  Isaac.  Of  Abraham's  own 
children,  there  branches  off  first  the  line  of  Ishmae) 
(xxi.  9,  &c),  and  next  the  children  by  K  eta  rah ; 
and  the  genealogical  notices  of  these  two  branches 
of  his  posterity  are  apparently  brought  together 
(xxv.  1  -6,  and  xxv.  12-18),  in  order  that, being  here 
severally  dismissed  at  the  end  of  Abraham's  life, 
the  main  stream  of  the  narrative  may  flow  in  the 
channel  of  Isaac's  fortunes. 

IV.  Isaac. — Isaac's  life  (xxv.  19-xxxv.  29),  a 
life  in  itself  retiring  and  uneventful.  But  in  his 
sons  the  final  separation  takes  place,  leaving  the 
field  clear  for  the  great  story  of  the  chosen  seed. 
Even  when  Nahor's  family  comes  on  the  scene,  as 
it  does  iu  ch.  xxix.,  we  hear  only  so  much  of  it  as 
is  necessary  to  throw  light  on  Jacob's  history. 

V.  Jacob. — The  history  of  Jacob  and  Joseph 
(xxxvi.  1). — Here,  after  Isaac's  death,  we  have  (1) 
the  genealogy  of  Esau,  xxxvi.,  who  then  drops  out 
of  the  narrative,  in  order  that  (2)  the  history  of 
the  Patriarchs  may  be  carried  on  without  inter- 
mission to  the  death  of  Joseph  (xxxvii-l). 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  specific  plan  is  pre- 
served throughout.  The  mam  purpose  is  never 
forgotten.  God's  relation  to  Israel  holds  the  first 
place  in  the  writer's  mind.  It  is  this  which  it  is 
his  object  to  convey.    The  history  of  that  chosen 
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wed  who  wm  the  heirs  of  the  promise,  and  the 
guardian*  of  the  Divine  oracle*,  is  the  only  history 
which  interprets  man's  relation  to  God.  By  its 
light  all  others  shine,  and  may  be  read  when  the  E 
time  shall  come.  Meanwhile  as  the  different  fami- 
lies drop  off  hero  and  there  from  the  principal 
stock,  their  course  is  briefly  indicated.  A  hiut  is 
given  of  their  parentage  and  their  migrations ;  and 
then  the  narrative  returns  to  its  regular  channel. 
Thus  the  whole  book  may  be  compared  to  one  of 
those  vast  American  rivers  which,  instead  of  beiug 
fed  by  tributaries,  send  off  hero  and  there  certuin 
lesser  streams  or  bavous,  as  they  are  termed,  the 
main  current  meanwhile  flowiug  on  with  its  great 
mass  of  water  to  the  sea. 

Beyond  all  doubt  then,  we  may  trace  in  the  book 
of  Genesis  in  its  present  form  a  systematic  plan. 
It  is  no  hasty  compilation,  no  mere  collection  of 
ancient  fragments  without  order  or  arrangement. 
It  coheres  by  an  internal  principle  of  unity.  Its 
whole  structure  presents  a  very  definite  and  clearly 
marked  outline.  But  does  it  follow  from  this  that 
the  book,  as  it  at  present  stands^  is  the  work  of  a 
single  author  ? 

C.  Integrity. — This  is  the  next  question  we  have 
to  consider.  Granting  that  this  unity  of  design, 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  work  must  have  been  by  the  same 
hand,  are  there  any  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
author  availed  himself  in  its  composition  of  earlier 
documents  ?  and  if  so,  are  we  still  able  by  critical 
investigation  to  ascertain  where  they  have  been 
introduced  into  the  body  of  the  work  ? 

1.  Now  it  is  almost  impossible  to  read  the  book 
of  Genesis  with  anything  like  a  critical  eye  without 
being  struck  with  the  great  peculiarities  of  style 

*  and  language  which  certain  portions  of  it  present. 
Thus,  tor  instance,  cliap.  ii.  S-iii.  24  is  quite  dilie- 
rent  both  from  chap.  i.  and  from  chap.  iv.  Again, 
chap.  xiv.  and  (according  to  John)  cliap.  xxiii.  are 
evidently  separate  documents  transplanted  iu  their 
original  form  without  correction  or  modification  into 
the  existing  work.  In  fact  there  is  nothing  like 
uniformity  of  style  till  we  come  to  the  history  of 
Joseph. 

2.  We  are  led  to  the  same  conclusion  by  the 
inscriptions  which  are  prefixed  to  certain  sections, 
as  ii.  4,  v.  1,  vi.  9,  x.  1,  xi.  10,  27,  and  seem  to 
indicate  so  many  older  documents. 

3.  Lastly,  the  distinct  use  of  the  Divine  names, 
7  Jehovali  in  some  sections,  and  Elohim  in  others,  is 

characteristic  of  two  different  writers ;  and  other 
peculiarities  of  diction  it  has  been  observed  fall 
in  with  this  usage,  and  go  far  to  establish  the 
theory.  All  this  is  quite  in  harmony  with  what 
we  might  have  expected  d  priori,  viz.,  that  if 
Moses  or  any  later  writer  were  the  author  of  the 
book  he  would  have  availed  himself  of  existing 
traditions  either  oral  or  written.  That  they  might 
lume  been  written  is  now  established  beyond  nil 
«  doubt,  the  art  of  writing  having  been  proved  to  be 
much  earlier  than  Moses.  That  they  vreie  written 
we  infer  from  the  book  itself. 

Astruc,  a  Belgian  physician,  was  the  first  who 
broached  the  theory  that  Genesis  was  based  on  a 

*  collection  of  older  documents.  [Pentateuch.] 
Of  these  he  professed  to  point  out  as  many  as 
twelve,  the  use  of  the  Divine  names,  however, 
having  in  the  first  instance  suggested  the  distinc- 
tion. Subsequently  Kichhora  adopted  this  theory, 
so  far  as  to  admit  that  two  documents,  the  one 
Klohistic,  and  the  other  Jehovistic,  were  the  main 


sources  of  the  book,  though  he  did  not  altogether 
exclude  others.  Since  his  time  the  theory  has  been 
maintained,  but  variously  modified,  by  one  class  of 
critics,  whilst  another  class  has  strenuouslv  opposed 
it.  De  Wette,  Knobel.  Tuch,  Delitxsch,  &c,  think  *4£££V>»..>£ 
that  two  original  documents  may  be  traced  through-  SJwi.iu  <u  ■• 
out  the  work,  the  Jehovist,  who  was  also  probably  Jt£Z!l?lli'»MHal 
the  editor  of  the  book  iu  its  present  tbrm,  having 
designed  merely  to  complete  the  work  of  the 
Klohist.  Hengstcnberg,  Keil,  Baumgarten,  and 
Havemick  contend  for  a  single  author.  The  great 
weight  of  probability  lies  on  the  side  of  those  who 
argue  for  the  existence  of  different  documents. 
The  evidence  already  alluded  to  is  strong ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  that  nn  honest 
historian  should  seek  to  make  his  work  more 
valuable  by  embodying  in  it  the  most  ancient 
records  of  his  race ;  the  higher  the  value,  which 
they  possessed  in  his  eyes,  the  more  anxious  would 
he  be  to  preserve  them  in  their  original  lbrm. 
Those  particularly  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
work  were  perhaps  simply  transcribed.  In 
one  instance  we  have  what  looks  like  an  omission, 
U.  4,  where  the  inscription  seems  to  promise  a 
larger  cosmogony.  Here  and  there  throughout  the 
book  we  meet  with  a  Liter  remark,  intended  to 
explain  or  supplement  the  earlier  monument. 
And  in  some  instances  there  seems  to  have  been  so 
complete  a  fusion  of  the  two  principal  documents, 
the  Elohistic  and  the  Jehovistic,  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  accurately  to  distinguish  them.  The  later 
writer,  the  Jehovist,  instead  of  transcribing  the 
Klohistic  account  intact,  thought  fit  to  blend  and 
intersperse  with  it  his  own  remarks.  We  have  an 
instance  of  this,  according  to  Hupfeld  {Die  Quellm 
der  Genesis),  in  chap.  vil. :  vera.  1-10  are  usually 
assigned  to  the  Jehovist;  but  whilst  be  admits 
this,  he  detects  a  large  admixture  of  Elohistic 
phraseology  and  colouring  in  the  narrative.  But 
this  sort  of  criticism  it  must  be  admitted  is 
very  doubtful.  Many  other  instances  might  be 
mentioned  where  there  is  the  same  difficulty  in 
assigning  their  own  to  the  several  authors.  Thus 
in  sections  generally  recognised  as  Jehovistic,  chaps, 
xii.,  xiii.,  xix.,  here  and  there  a  sentence  or  a 
phrase  occurs,  which  seems  to  betray  a  ditlerent 
origin,  as  xii.  5,  xiii.  6,  xix.  29.  These  anomalies, 
however,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  account  for 
them,  can  hardly  be  considered  of  sufficient  force 
entirely  to  overthrow  the  theory  of  independent 
documents  which  has  so  much,  on  other  grounds,  to 
rejommend  it.  Aud  certaiuly  when  Keil,  Hengsten- 
berg  and  others,  who  reject  this  theory,  attempt  to 
account  for  the  use  of  the  Divine  names,  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  writer  designedly  employed  the 
one  or  the  other  name  according  to  the  subject  of 
which  he  was  treating,  their  explanations  are  often 
of  the  most  arbitrary  kind.  As  a  whole,  the  docu- 
mentary character  of  Genesis  is  so  remarkable  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  later  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  is  so  exactly  what  we  might  expect, 
supposing  a  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  whole,  that, 
whilst  contending  against  the  theory  of  different 
documents  in  the  later  portions,  we  feel  convinced  9 
that  this  theory  is  the  only  tenable  one  in  Genesis. 

Of  the  two  principal  documents,  the  Eiohistic  is 
the  earlier.  So  far  as  we  can  detach  its  integral 
portions,  they  still  present  the  appearance  of  some- 
thing like  a  connected  work.  This  has  been  very 
well  argued  by  Tuch  (Die  Genesis,  Allijem.  t.'inl. 
li.-lxv.),  as  well  as  by  Hupfeld  (Die  QuelUn  der 
Genesis),  Knobel,  and  DcliUsch. 
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HapfeM,  however,  whose  analysis  is  very  care- 
ful, thinks  that  he  can  discover  traces  of  three 
original  records,  an  earlier  Elohist,  a  Jehovist,  and  a 
later  Elohist.  These  three  documents  were,  accord- 
ing to  him,  subsequently  united  and  arranged  by  a 
fourth  person,  who  acted  as  editor  of  the  whole. 
.His  argument  is  ingenious  and  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, though  it  is  at  times  too  elaborate  to  be 
convincing. 

The  following  table  of  the  use  of  the  Divine  Names 
in  Geuesis  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  his  own 
judgment  as  to  the  relative  probability  of  the  hypo- 
theses above  mentioned.  Much  as  commentators 
differ  coucarniug  some  portions  of  the  Book,  one 
pronouncing  passages  to  be  Elohistic,  which  another 
with  equal  confidence  assigns  to  the  Jehovist,  the 
fact  is  certain  that  whole  sections  are  characterized 
by  a  separate  use  of  the  Divine  names. 

(1.)  Sections  in  which  Elohim  is  found  exclu- 
sively, or  nearly  so:— Chap,  i.-ii.  3  (creation  of 
heaven  and  earth) ;  v.  (generations  of  Adam,  except 
ver.  29,  where  Jehovah  occurs ;  vi.  9-22  (genera- 
tions of  Noah) ;  vii.  9-24  (the  entering  into  the 
ark),  but  Jehovah  in  ver.  16;  viii.  1-19  (end  of 
the  flood) ;  ix.  1-17  (covenant  with  Noah) ;  xvii. 
(covenant  of  circumcision),  where,  however,  Jehovah 
occurs  once  in  ver.  1,  as  compared  with  Elohim 
seven  times ;  xix.  29-38  (conclusion  of  Lot's  history) ; 
xx.  (Abraham's  sojourn  at  Gerar),  where  again  we 
have  Jehovah  once  and  Elohim  four  times,  and 
Haelohim  twice;  xxi.  1-21  (Isaac's  birth  and  Ish- 
mael's  dismissal),  only  xxi.  1,  Jehovah ;  xxi.  22-34 
(Abraham's  covenant  with  Abimelech),  where  Je- 
hovah is  found  once ;  xxv.  1-18  (sons  of  Keturah, 
Abraham's  death  and  the  generations  of  Ishmael), 
Elohim  once;  xrvii.  46-xxviii.  9  (Jacob  goes  to 
Haran,  Esau's  marriage),  Elohim  once,  and  El  Shad- 
dai  once ;  xxxi.  (Jacob's  departure  from  Laban), 
where  Jehovah  twice ;  xxxiii.-xxxvii.  (Jacob's  re- 
conciliation with  Esau,  Dinah  and  the  Shechemites, 
Jacob  at  Bethel,  Esau's  family,  Joseph  sold  into 
Egypt).  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in 
large  portions  of  this  section  the  Divine  name  does 
not  occur  at  all.  (See  below.)  xl.-l.  (history  of 
Joseph  in  Egypt) :  here  we  have  Jehovah  once  only 
(xlix.  18).  [Ex.  i.-ii.  (Israel's  oppression  in  Egypt, 
and  birth  of  Moses  as  deliverer).] 

(2.)  Sections  in  which  Jehovah  occurs  exclusively, 
or  in  preference  to  Elohim ;  iv.  (Cain  and  Abel,  and 
Cain's  posterity),  where  Jehovah  10  times  and 
Elohim  only  once ;  vi.  1-8  (the  sons  of  God  and 
the  daughters  of  men,  &c.) ;  vii.  1-9  (the  entering 
into  the  ark),  but  Elohim  once,  ver.  9  ;  viii.  20-22 
(Noah's  altar  and  Jehovah's  blessing) ;  ix.  18-27 
(Noah  and  his  sons)  ;  x.  (the  families  of  mankind 
as  descended  from  Noah) ;  xi.  1-9  (the  confusion  of 
tongues) ;  xii.  1-20  (Abram's  journey  first  from 
Haran  to  Canaan,  and  then  into  Egypt)  ;  xiii. 
( Abram's  separation  from  Lot) ;  xv.  (Abram's  faith, 
sacrifice,  and  covenant) ;  xvi.  (Hagar  and  Ishmael), 
where  'K"l  St*  once ;  xviii.-dx.  28  (visit  of  the 
three  angels  to  Abram,  Lot,  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah) ;  xxiv.  (betrothal  of'  Rebekah  and 
Isaac's  marriage) ;  xxv.  19-xxvi.  35  (Isaac's  sons, 
his  visit  to  Abimelech,  Esau's  wives) ;  xxvii.  1-40 
(Jacob  obtains  the  blessing),  but  in  ver.  28  Haelohim ; 
xxx.  25-43  (Jacob's  bargain  with  Laban),  where  how- 

*  This  is  capable  of  proof,  not  from  the  meaning 
•f  the  root  which  does  not  necessarily  mean 
creation  out  of  nothing  (though  it  is  never  used  but 
of  a  Divine  act),  but  from  the  whole  structure  of  the 
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ever  Jehovah  only  once ;  xxxviii.  ( Judah's  incest) ; 
xxxix.  (Jehovah  with  Joseph  in  Potiphar's  house 
and  in  the  prison) ;  [Ex.  iv.  18-31  (Moats'  retain 
to  Egypt);  r.  (Pharaoh's  treatment  of  the  mes- 
sengers of  Jehovah).] 

(3.)  The  section  Gen.  ii.  4-iii.  24  (the  account 
of  Paradise  and  the  Fall)  is  generally  regarded  as 
Jehovistic,  but  it  is  clearly  quite  distinct.  The 
Divine  name  as  there  found  is  not  Jehovah,  but 
Jehovah  Elohim  (in  which  form  it  only  occurs  once 
beside  in  the  Pentateuch,  Ex.  ix.  38),  and  it  occurs 
20  times ;  the  name  Elohim  being  found  three 
times  in  the  same  section,  once  in  the  mouth  of  the 
woman,  and  twice  in  that  of  the  serpent. 

(4.)  In  Gen.  xiv.  the  prevailing  name  is  EUElyoo 
(A.  V.  "  the  most  high  God  "),  and  only  once,  in 
Abram'i  mouth,  «  Jehovah  the  most  high  God,'' 
which  is  quite  intelligible. 

(5.)  Some  few  sections  are  found  in  which  the 
names  Jehovah  and  Elohim  seem  to  be  used  pro- 
miscuously. This  is  the  case  in  xxii.  1-19  (the 
offering  up  of  Isaac) ;  xxrtti.  10-22  (Jacob's  dream 
at  Bethel) ;  xxix.  31-xxx.  24  (birth  and  naming 
of  the  eleven  sons  of  Jacob) ;  and  xxxii.  (Jacob's 
wrestling  with  the  angel) ;  [Ex.  iii.  1-iv.  17  (the 
call  of  Moses).] 

(6.)  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  of  the  other 
Divine  names  Adouai  is  always  found  in  connexion 
with  Jehovah,  except  Gen.  xx.  4 ;  whereas  EL, 
El-Shaddai,  lie.,  occur  most  frequently  in  the 
Elohistic  sections. 

(7.)  In  the  following  sections  neither  of  the 
Divine  names  occur: — Gen.  xi.  10-32,  xxii.  20-24, 
xxiii.,  xxv.  27-34,  xxvii.  40-45,  xxii.  1-30,  xxxiv, 
xxxvi.,  xxxvii.,  xl.,  Ex.  ii.  1-22. 

D.  Authenticity. — Luther  used  to  say,  "  Nihil 
pulcrius  Genesi,  nihil  otilius."  But  hard  critics 
have  tried  all  they  can  to  mar  its  beauty  and  to  de- 
tract from  its  utility.  In  fact  the  bitterness  of  the 
attacks  on  a  document  so  venerable,  so  foil  of  un- 
dying interest,  hallowed  by  the  love  of  many  gene- 
rations, makes  one  almost  suspect  that  a  secret 
malevolence  must  have  been  the  mainspring  of 
hostile  criticism.  Certain  it  is  that  no  book  has  met 
with  more  determined  and  unsparing  assailants.  To 
enumerate  and  to  reply  to  all  objections  would  be 
impossible.  We  will  only  refer  to  some  of  the  moat 
important. 

(1.)  The  story  of  Creation,  as  given  in  the  first 
chapter,  has  been  set  aside  in  two  ways:  first  by 
placing  it  on  the  same  level  with  other  cosmogonies 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  writings  of  all 
nations ;  and  next,  by  asserting  that  its  statements 
are  directly  contradicted  by  the  discoveries  of  mo- 
dern science. 

Let  us  glance  at  these  two  objections. 

(a.)  Now  when  we  compare  the  Biblical  with  all 
other  known  cosmogonies,  we  are  immediately 
struck  with  the  great  moral  superiority  of  the 
former.  There  is  no  confusion  here  between  the 
Divine  Creator  and  His  work.  God  is  before  all 
things,  God  creates*  all  things ;  this  is  the  sublime 
assertion  of  the  Hebrew  writer.  Whereas  all  the 
cosmogonies  of  the  heathen  world  err  in  one  of  two 
directions.  Either  they  are  Dualistic,  that  is,  they 
regard  God  and  matter  as  two  eternal  co-existent 


sentence.  In  the  beginning — put  that  beginning 
when  you  will — God,  already  existent,  crtmud.  But 
at  the  time  of  the  Divine  act,  nothing  but  God, 
according  to  the  sacred  writer,  existed. 
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principle) ;  or  they  are  Pantheistic,  f.  «.  they  con- 
found God  and  matter,  making  the  material  universe 
a  kind  of  emanation  from  the  great  Spirit  which 
informs  the  mass.  Both  these  theories,  with  their 
various  modifications,  whether  in  the  more  subtle 
philosophemes  of  the  Indian  races,  or  in  the  rougher 
and  grosser  systems  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Babylo- 
nians, are  alike  exclusive  of  the  idea  of  creation. 
Without  attempting  to  discuss  in  anything  like 
detail  the  points  of  resemblance  and  difference 
between  the  Biblical  record  of  creation,  and  the  myths 
and  legends  of  other  nations,  it  may  suffice  to  men- 
tion certain  particulars  in  which  the  superiority  of 
the  Hebrew  account  can  hardly  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. First,  the  Hebrew  story  alone  clearly  acknow- 
ledges the  personality  and  unity  of  God.  Secondly, 
here  only  do  we  find  recognised  a  distinct  act  of 
creation,  by  creation  being  understood  the  calling 
into  existence  out  of  nothing  the  whole  material 
universe.  Thirdly,  there  is  here  only  a  clear  inti- 
mation of  that  great  law  of  progress  which  we  find 
everywhere  observed.  The  order  of  creation  as 
given  in  Genesis  is  the  gradual  progress  of  all 
things  from  the  lowest  and  least  perfect  to  the 
highest  and  roost  completely  developed  forms. 
Fourthly,  there  is  the  fact  of  a  relation  between  the 
personal  Creator  and  the  work  of  His  fingers,  and 
that  relation  is  a  relation  of  Love :  for  God  looks 
upon  His  creation  at  every  stage  of  its  progress  and 
pronounces  it  very  good.  Fifthly,  there  is  through- 
out a  sublime  simplicity,  which  of  itself  is  charac- 
teristic of  a  history,  not  of  a  myth  or  of  a  philo- 
sophical speculation. 

(&.)  It  would  occupy  too  large  a  space  to  discuss  at 
any  length  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  from 
the  results  of  modern  discovery  against  the  literal 
truth  of  this  chapter.  One  or  two  remarks  of  a 
general  kind  must  suffice.  It  is  argued,  for  instance, 
that  light  could  not  have  existed  before  the  sun, 
or  at  any  rate  not  that  kind  of  light  which  would 
be  necessary  for  the  support  of  vegetable  life; 
whereas  the  Mosaic  narrative  makes  light  created 
on  the  first  day,  trees  and  plants  on  the  third,  and 
the  sun  on  the  fourth.  To  this  we  may  reply, 
that  we  must  not  too  hastily  build  an  argument 
upon  our  ignorance.  We  do  not  know  that  the 
existing  laws  of  creation  were  in  operation  when 
the  creative  fiat  was  first  put  forth.  The  very 
act  of  Creation  must  have  been  the  introducing  of 
iaws :  but  when  the  work  was  finished,  those  laws 
may  have  suffered  some  modification.  Men  are  not 
now  created  in  the  full  stature  of  manhood,  but 
are  bom  aud  grow.  Similarly  the  lower  ranks  of 
being  might  have  been  influenced  by  certain  neces- 
sary conditions  during  the  first  stages  of  their  ex- 
istence, which  conditions  were  afterwards  removed 
without  any  disturbance  of  the  natural  functions. 
And  again  it  is  not  certain  that  the  language  of 
Genesis  can  only  mean  that  the  sun  was  created 


'  Hence  the  force  of  our  Lord's  argument,  very 
generally  misunderstood,  In  John  v.  17. 

*  One  of  the  most  elaborate  of  these  Is  by  the  lute 
Hugh  Miller,  In  his  Testimony  of  the  Rock*.  No  man 
had  a  better  right  to  be  heard,  both  as  a  profound 
geologist  and  as  a  sincere  Christian.  And  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  admire  the  eloquence  and  ingenuity  with 
whioh  be  attempts  to  reconcile  the  story  of  Genesis 
with  the  story  of  the  rocks.  But  his  argument  is  far 
from  convincing.  And  he  only  attempts  to  reconcile 
three  of  the  Mosaic  days  with  the  three  great  periods 
of  geology.  Another  writer,  Mr.  M'Causland,  who 
has  adopted  his  view,  and  tried  to  extend  it  to  the 


on  the  fourth  day.    It  may  mean  that  then  only 
did  that  luminary  become  visible  to  our  planet. 

With  regard  to  the  six  days,  no  reasonable  doubt 
can  exist  that  they  ought  to  be  interpreted  as  six 
periods,  without  defining  what  the  length  of  those  » 
periods  is.  No  one  can  suppose  that  the  Divine 
rest  was  literally  a  rest  of  24  hours.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Divine  Sabbath  still  continues.  There 
has  been  no  creation  since  the  creation  of  man. 
This  is  what  Genesis  teaches,  and  this  geology  con- 
firms. But  God,  after  six  periods  of  creative  activity , 
entered  into  that  Sabbath  in  which  His  work  has 
been  not  a  work  of  Creation  but  of  Redemption.' 

No  attempt,  however,  which  has  as  yet  been 
made  to  identify  these  six  periods  with  correspond- 
ing geological  epochs  can  be  pronounced  satisfac- 
tory.* On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  rash  and  pre- 
mature to  assert  that  no  reconciliation  is  possible.b 
What  we  ought  to  maintain  is,  that  no  reconcilia- 
tion is  necessary.  It  is  certain  that  the  author  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  whether  Moses  or  some 
one  else,  knew  nothing  of  geology  or  astronomy. 
It  is  certain  that  he  made  use  of  phraseology  con- 
cerning physical  facts  in  accordance  with  the  limited 
range  of  information  which  he  possessed.  It  is 
also  certain  that  the  Bible  was  never  intended  to 
reveal  to  us  knowledge  of  which  our  own  faculties 
rightly  used  could  put  us  in  possession.  And  we 
have  no  business  therefore  to  expect  anything  but 
popular  language  in  the  description  of  physical 
phenomena.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  it  is  said 
that  by  means  of  the  firmament  God  divided  the 
waters  which  were  above  from  those  which  were  be- 
neath, we  admit  the  fact  without  admitting  the 
implied  explanation.  The  Hebrew  supposed  that 
there  existed  vast  reservoirs  above  hhn  correspond- 
ing to  the  "waters  under  the  earth."  Wt  know 
that  by  certain  natural  processes  the  rain  descends 
from  the  clouds.  But  the  fact  remains  the  some 
that  there  are  waters  above  as  well  as  below. 

Further  investigation  may  perhaps  throw  more 
light  on  these  interesting  questions.  Meanwhile  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  modern  discoveries  are  in 
no  way  opposed  to  the  great  outlines  of  the  Mosaic 
cosmogony.  That  the  world  was  created  in  six 
periods,  that  creation  was  by  a  law  of  gradual  ad- 
vance beginning  with  inorganic  matter,  and  then 
advancing  from  the  lowest  organisms  to  the  highest, 
that  since  the  appearance  of  man  upon  the  earth  no 
new  species  have  come  into  being ;  these  are  state- 
ments not  only  not  disproved,  but  the  two  last  of 
them  at  least  amply  confirmed  by  geological  re- 
search.' 

(2.)  To  the  description  of  Paradise,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Fall  and  of  the  Deluge  very  similar  re- 
marks apply.  All  nations  have  their  own  version  of 
these  facts,  coloured  by  local  circumstances  and  em- 
bellished according  to  the  poetic  or  philosophic  spirit 
of  the  tribes  among  whom  the  tradition  has  taken 


six  days,  does  not  seem  entitled  to  speak  with  authority 
on  the  geological  question. 

*  As  Professor  Powell  does  in  his  Order  of  Nature. 

1  I  am  aware  it  may  be  said  that  the  trilobite 
which  Is  discovered  In  the  lowest  fosslUferous  rocks 
is  not  the  lowest  type  of  organic  being :  hut  lower 
forms  may  have  perished  without  leaving  traces 
behind  them.  And  if  not,  manifestly  In  such  a  nar- 
rative as  that  of  Genesis  we  ought  not  to  expect 
minute  accuracy :  in  the  main  it  is  certainly  true 
that,  as  we  advance  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
strata,  we  find  a  corresponding  advance  in  orgsnia 
deposits. 
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root.  But  if  there  be  any  one  original  source  of 
these  traditions,  any  root  from  which  they  di- 
rerged,  we  cannot  doubt  where  to  look  for  it.  The 
earliest  record  of  these  momentous  facts  is  that 
preserved  in  the  Bible.  We  cannot  doubt  this, 
because  the  simplicity  of  the  narrative  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  work  with  which  we  are 
auquainted.  And  this  simplicity  is  an  argument 
at  once  in  favour  of  the  greater  antiquity  and  also 
of  the  greater  truthfulness  of  the  story.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  traditions  so  widely 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  are  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Creation,  the  Fail,  and  the  Deluge, 
should  have  no  foundation  whatever  in  fact.  And 
it  is  quite  as  impossible  to  suppose  that  that  version 
of  these  facts,  which  in  its  moral  and  religious 
aspect  is  the  purest,  is  not  also,  to  take  the  lowest 
ground,  the  most  likely  to  be  true. 

Opinions  have  differed  whether  we  ought  to  take 
the  story  of  the  Fall  in  Gen.  Hi.,  to  be  a  literal 
statement  of  facts,  or  whether  with  many  expositors 
since  the  time  of  Philo,  we  should  regard  it  as  an 

*  allegory,  framed  in  childlike  words  as  befitted  the 
childhood  of  the  world,  but  conveying  to  us  a  deeper 
spiritual  truth.  But  in  the  latter  case  we  ought  not 
to  deny  that  spiritual  truth.  Neither  should  we  over- 
look the  very  important  bearing  which  this  narrative 
has  on  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the 

,'  world  and  of  Israel.  Dclitzsch  well  says,  "  The  story 
of  the  Fall,  like  that  of  the  Creation,  has  wandered 
over  the  world.  Heathen  nations  hare  transplanted 
and  mixed  it  up  with  their  geography,  their  history, 
their  mythology,  although  it  lias  never  so  completely 
changed  form  and  colour,  and  spirit,  that  you  can- 
not recognise  it.  Here,  however,  in  the  Law,  it 
preserves  the  character  of  a  universal,  human,  world- 
wide fact :  and  the  groans  of  Creation,  the  Redemp- 
tion that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  heart  of  every 
man,  conspire  in  their  testimony  to  the  most  literal 
truth  of  the  narrative." 

The  universality  of  the  Deluge,  it  may  be  proved, 
is  quite  at  variance  with  the  most  certain  facta  of 

•  geology.  But  then  we  are  not  bound  to  contend 
for  a  universal  deluge.  The  Biblical  writer  himself, 
it  is  true,  supposed  it  to  be  universal,  but  that  was 
only  because  it  covered  what  was  then  the  known 
world :  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  did  extend  to 
ail  that  part  of  the  world  which  was  then  inlia- 
bitcd :  and  this  is  enough,  on  the  one  hand,  to  satisfy 
the  terms  of  the  narrative,  and  on  the  other,  the 
geological  difficulty  as  well  as  other  difficulties  con- 
cerning the  ark,  and  the  number  of  animals,  dis- 
appear with  this  interpretation.  [See  Noah.] 

(3.)  When  we  come  down  to  a  later  period  in 
the  narrative,  where  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
testing  the  accuracy  of  the  historian,  we  find  it  in 
many  of  the  most  important  particulars  abundantly 
corroborated. 

Whatever  interpretation  we  may  be  disposed  to 
put  on  the  story  of  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and 
the  subsequent  dispersion  of  mankind,  there  is  no 
good  ground  for  setting  it  aside.  Indeed,  if  the 
reading  of  a  cylinder  recently  discovered  at  Birs 
m  Ifimrtid*  may  be  trusted,  there  is  independent  evi- 
dence corroborative  of  the  Biblical  account.  But 
at  any  rate  the  other  versions  of  this  event  are  far 
less  probable  (see  these  in  Joseph.  ArUiq.  i.  iv.  3 ; 
Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  ix.  14).     The  later  myths 


1  As  (riven  by  M.  Oppert  in  a  Paper  read  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 
"  Dit  YUktrlafcl  der  Genesis. 


concerning  the  wars  of  the  Titans  with  the  gods 
are  apparently  based  upon  this  story,  or  rather 
upon  perversions  of  it.  But  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  suppose,  as  Kalisch  does  (Genesis,  p.  313),  that 
"  the  Hebrew  historian  converted  that  very  legend 
into  a  medium  for  solving  a  great  and  important 
problem."  There  is  not  the  smallest  appearance 
of  any  such  design.  The  legend  is  a  perversion  of 
the  history,  not  the  history  a  comment  upon  the 
legend.  One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  bund 
fide  historical  character  of  the  earlier  portion  of 
Genesis  is  to  be  found  in  the  valuable  ethnological 
catalogue  contained  in  chap.  X.  Knobel,  who  has  . 
devoted  a  volume  °*  to  the  elucidation  of  this  docu- 
ment, has  succeeded  in  establishing  its  main  accu- 
racy beyond  doubt,  although,  in  accordance  with  his 
theory  as  to  the  age  of  the  Pentateuch,  he  assigns 
to  it  no  greater  antiquity  than  between  1200  and 
1000  B.C. 

(4.)  As  to  the  fact  implied  in  this  dispersion, 
that  all  languages  had  one  origin,  philological  re- 
search has  not  as  yet  been  carried  far  enough  to 
lead  to  any  very  certain  result.  Many  of  the 
greatest  philologists  *  contend  for  real  affinities  be- 
tween the  Indo-European  and  the  Semitic  tongues. 
On  the  other  hand,  languages  like  the  Coptic  (not 
to  mention  many  others)  seem  at  present  to  stand 
out  in  complete  isolation.  And  the  most  that  hat 
been  effected  is  a  classification  of  languages  in  three 
great  families.  This  classification  however  is  ia 
eiact  accordance  with  the  threefold  division  of  the 
race  in  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  of  which  Genesis 
tells  us. 

(5.)  Another  fact  which  rests  on  the  authority 
of  the  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis,  the  derivation  of 
the  whole  human  race  from  a  single  pair,  has  been 
abundantly  confirmed  by  recent  investigations.  For 
the  full  proof  of  this  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to 
Prichard's  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  in  which 
the  subject  is  discussed  with  great  care  and  ability. 

(6.)  It  is  quite  impossible,  as  has  already  been  said, 
to  notice  all  the  objections  made  by  hostile  critics  at 
every  step  as  we  advance.  But  it  may  be  well  to 
refer  to  one  more  instance  in  which  suspicion  has 
been  cast  upon  the  credibility  of  the  narrative. 
Three  stories  are  found  in  three  distinct  portions  of 
the  Book,  which  in  their  main  features  no  doubt 
present  a  striking  similarity  to  one  another.  See 
xii.  10-20,  xx.,  xxvi.  1-11.  These,  it  is  said,  besides 
containing  certain  improbabilities  of  statement,  are 
clearly  only  three  different  versions  of  the  same 
story. 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  these  lire  only  different 
versions  of  the  same  story.  But  is  it  psychologi- 
cally so  very  improbable  that  the  same  incident 
should  happen  three  times  in  almost  the  same 
manner?  All  men  repeat  themselves,  and  even 
repeat  their  mistakes.  And  the  repetition  of  cir- 
cumstances over  which  a  man  has  no  control,  is 
sometimes  as  astonishing  as  the  repetition  of  actions 
which  he  can  control.  Was  not  the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  those  days  such  as  to  render  it  no  way 
improbable  that  Pharaoh  on  one  occasion,  and  Abi- 
melech  on  another,  should  have  acted  in  the  same 
selfish  and  arbitrary  manner?  Abraham  too  might 
hare  been  guilty  twice  of  the  same  sinful  cowardice ; 
and  Isaac  might,  in  similar  circumstances,  have 
copied  his  father's  example,  calling  it  wisdom.  To 


■  As  Bopp,  Leprius,  Burnouf,  &c  See  Bcmm, 
llistoirs  des  Lanyucs  Si  mil  iff  »,  1.  v.  c  2,  S. 
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My,  as  the  most  recent  expositor  of  this  Book  has 
done,  that  the  object  of  the  Hebrew  writer  was  to 
represent  an  idea,  such  as  "  the  sanctity  of  matri- 
mony," that  "  in  his  hands,  the  (acta  are  subordi- 
nated to  ideas,"  &c.,  is  to  cut  up  by  the  very  roots 
the  historical  character  of  the  Book.  The  mythical 
Uieory  is  preferable  to  this ;  for  that  leaves  a  sub- 
stratum of  fact,  however  it  may  have  been  embel- 
lished or  perhaps  disfigured  by  tradition." 

There  is  a  further  difficulty  about  the  age  of 
Sarah,  who  at  the  time  of  the  first  occurrence  must 
have  been  65  years  old,  and  the  freshness  of  her 
beauty  therefore,  it  is  said,  long  since  faded.  In 
reply  it  has  been  argued  that  as  she  lived  to  the 
age  of  127,  she  was  only  then  in  middle  life ;  that 
consequently  she  would  hare  been  at  65  what  a 
woman  of  modern  Europe  would  be  at  35  or  40, 
an  age  at  which  personal  attractions  are  not  neces- 
sarily impaired. 

But  it  is  a  minute  criticism,  hardly  worth  an- 
swering, which  tries  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  veracity 
of  the  writer,  because  of  difficulties  such  as  these. 
The  positive  evidence  is  overwhelming  in  favour  of 
bis  credibility.  The  patriarchal  tent  beneath  the 
shade  of  some  spreading  tree,  the  wealth  of  flocks 
and  herds,  the  free  and  generous  hospitality  to 
strangers,  the  strife  for  the  well,  the  purchase  of  the 
save  of  Machpelah  for  a  burial-place, — we  feel  at 
once  that  these  are  no  inventions  of  a  later  writer 
in  more  civilized  times.  So  again,  what  can  be 
more  life-like,  more  touchingly  beautiful,  than  the 
picture  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  the  meeting  of  Abra- 
ham's servant  with  Kebekah,  or  of  Jacob  with 
Bachel  at  the  well  of  Haran?  There  is  a  fidelity 
in  the  minutest  incidents  which  convinces  us  that 
we  are  reading  history,  not  table.  Or  can  anything 
more  completely  transport  us  into  patriarchal  times 
than  the  battle  of  the  kings  and  the  interview  be- 
tween Abraham  and  Melchisedec?  The  very  open- 
ing of  the  story,  "  In  the  days  of  Amraphel,"  &c, 
reads  like  the  work  of  some  old  chronicler  who 
lived  not  far  from  the  time  of  which  he  speaks. 
The  archaic  forms  of  names  of  places,  Beia  for 
Zoar ;  Chatzatzon  Tamar  for  Engedi ;  Emek  Sha- 
veh  for  the  King's  Vale;  the  Vale  of  Siddim  as 
descriptive  of  the  spot  which  was  afterwards  the 
Dead  Sea ;  the  expression  "  Abram  the  Hebrew ;" 
are  remarkable  evidences  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
narrative.  So  also  are  the  names  of  the  different 
tribes  who  at  that  early  period  inhabited  Canaan ; 
f  the  Rephaitn,  for  instance,  of  whom  we  find  in  the 
time  of  Joshua  but  a  weak  remnant  left  (Jos.  xiii. 
12),  and  the  Susim,  Emim,  Chorim,  who  are  only 
mentioned  beside  in  the  Pentateuch  (Deut.  ii.  10, 
12).  Quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  picture 
is  Abraham's  "  arming  his  trained  servants'  (xiv. 
14)— a  phrase  which  occurs  no  where  else — and 
above  all  the  character  and  position  of  Melchisedec. 
"  Simple,  calm,  great,  comes  and  goes  the  priest- 
king  of  the  Divine  history."  The  representations 
of  the  Greek  poets,  says  Creuzer  (Symb.  iv.  378), 
fill  very  far  short  of  this.  And  as  Havernick 
justly  remarks,  such  a  person  could  be  no  theocratic 
invention ;  for  the  union  of  the  kingly  and  priestly 
offices  in  the  same  person  was  no  part  of  the  theo- 
cracy. Lastly,  the  name  by  which  he  knows  God, 
"  the  most  high  God,  Possessor  of  heaven  and 
earth,"  occurs  also  in  the  Phoenician  religions,  bat 
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not  amongst  the  Jews,  and  is  again  one  of  those  slight 
but  accurate  touches  which  at  once'  distinguishes 
the  historian  from  the  fabulist. 

Passing  on  to  a  later  portion  of  the  Book  we  find 
the  writer  evincing  the  most  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  society  in  Egypt.  The  Egyptian 
jealousy  of  foreigners,  and  especially  their  natred 
of  shepherds ;  the  use  of  interpreters  in  the  court 
(who,  we  I  earn  from  other  sources,  formed  a  distinct 
caste) ;  the  existence  of  caste ;  the  importance  of 
the  priesthood ;  the  means  by  which  the  land 
which  had  once  belonged  to  free  proprietors  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  king ;  the  fact  that  even  at 
that  early  time  a  settled  trade  existed  between 
Egypt  and  other  countries,  ore  all  confirmed  by  the 
monuments  or  by  later  writers.  So  again  Joseph's 
priestly  dress  of  fine  linen,  the  chain  of  gold  round 
his  neck,  the  chariot  on  which  he  rides,  the  body- 
guard of  the  king,  the  rites  of  burial  and  embalm- 
ing (though  spoken  of  only  incidentally)  are  spoken 
of  with  a  minute  accuracy,  which  can  leave  no 
doubt  on  the  mind  as  to  the  credibility  of  the 
historian. 

E.  Author  and  date  of  composition. — It  will  be 
seen,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  though  containing  different  documents, 
owes  its  existing  form  to  the  labour  of  a  single 
author,  who  has  digested  and  incorporated  the  ma- 
terials he  found  ready  to  his  hand.  A  modern 
writer  on  history,  in  the  same  way,  might  some- 
times transcribe  passages  from  ancient  chronicles, 
sometimes  place  different  accounts  together,  some- 
times again  give  briefly  the  substance  of  the  older 
document,  neglecting  its  form. 

But  it  is  a  distinct  inquiry  who  this  author  or 
editor  was.  This  question  cannot  properly  be  dis- 
cussed apart  from  the  general  question  of  the 
authorship  of  the  entire  Pentateuch.  We  shall 
therefore  reserve  this  subject  for  another  article. 
[Pentateuch.]  *  [J.  J.  S.  P.] 

GEKNE'SAB,  THE  WATER  OF  (to  fSap 
Tttmfyrap;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  5,  7,  ra  tiara  to 
Tmnttrapa  \ty. ;  Aqua  Genesar),  1  Mace.  xi.  67. 
[Gennesabet.] 

GENNES'ARET,  SEA  OF  (Altuo?  Ttryn- 
ffaper,  Luke  v.  1 ;  USap  Ttwriaip,  1  Mace.  xi. 
87),  called  in  the  0.  T.  **  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth," 
or  "  Cinneroth,"  Num.  xxxiv.  1 1 ;  Josh.  xii.  3), 
from  a  town  of  that  name  which  stood  on  or  near 
its  shore  (Josh.  xix.  35).  In  the  later  Hebrew 
we  always  find  the  Greek  form  TOJ'S,  which 
may  possibly  be  a  corruption  of  JT133,  though 
some  derive  the  word  from  Hannah,  "  a  garden," 
and  Sharon,  the  name  of  a  plain  between  Tabor  and 
this  lake  ( Onom.  s.  v.  Sajpafo ;  Reland,  pp.  193, 
259).  Josephus  calls  it  Ttvrnirafhw  \lpvnr 
(Ant.  xviii.  2,  §1) ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
its  common  name  at  the  commencement  of  our  era 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  755;  Plin.  v.  16;  Ptol.  v.  15).  At 
its  north-western  angle  was  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
plain  called  "Gennesaret"  (yriv  TtvvTiaapir,  Matt, 
xiv.  34),  from  which  the  name  of  the  lake  was  taken 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  10,  §7).  The  lake  is  also  called 
in  the  N.  T.  BiKaaaa  ri)f  FaXiXalas,  from  the 
province  of  Galilee  which  bordered  on  its  western 
side  (Matt  iv.  18;  Mark  vii.  31 ;  John  vi.  1);  and 
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Bd\atr<ra  rijj  Ti&tpMos,  from  the  celebrated  cHy 
(John  vi.  1).'  Eusebius  calls  it  M/ivr)  Ti/3<pi&> 
(Onom.  s.  v.  laowv;  sec  also  Cyr.  in  Jet.  i.  5). 
It  ia  a  curious  tact  that  all  the  numerous  names 
given  to  this  lake  were  taken  from  places  on  its 
western  side.    Its  modern  name  is  Bohr  Tubariych 

In  Josh.  xi.  2  "  the  plains  south  of  Chinneroth  " 
are  mentioned.  It  is  the  sea  and  not  the  city  that 
is  here  referred  to  (oomp.  Deut.  iii.  17 ;  Josh.  xii. 
3) ;  and  "  the  plains"  are  those  along  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan.  Most  of  our  Lord's  public  life  was  spent 
in  the  environs  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesaret.  Ou  its 
shores  stood  Capernaum,  "  His  own  city  "  (Matt.  iv. 
13);  on  its  shore  he  called  His  first  disciples  from 
their  occupation  as  fishermen  (Luke  v.  1-11);  and 
near  its  shores  He  spake  many  of  His  parables,  and 
performed  many  of  His  miracles.  This  region  was 
then  the  most  densely  peopled  in  all  Palestine.  No 
less  than  nine  cities  stood  on  the  very  shores  of  the 
lake;  while  numerous  large  villages  dotted  the 
plains  and  hill-sides  around  (Porter,  Handbook, 
p.  424). 

The  Sea  of  Gennesaret  is  of  an  oval  shape,  about 
thirteen  geographical  miles  long,  and  six  broad. 
Josephus  gives  the  length  at  140  stadia,  and  the 
breadth  forty  (B.  J.  iii.  10,  §7) ;  and  Pliny  says  it 
measured  rvi.  M.  P.  by  vi.  {N.  H.  xiv.).  Both 
these  are  so  near  the  truth  that  they  could  scarcely 
have  been  mere  estimates.  The  river  Jordan  enters 
it  at  its  northern  end,  and  passes  out  at  its  southern 
end.  In  fact  the  bed  of  the  lake  is  just  a  lower 
section  of  the  great  Jordan  valley.  Its  most  re- 
markable feature  is  its  deep  depression,  being  no  less 
than  700  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean  (Robin- 
son, Pal.  i.  6 1 3).  Like  almost  all  lakes  of  volcanic 
origin  it  occupies  the  bottom  of  a  great  basin,  the 
sides  of  which  shelve  down  with  a  uniform  slope 
from  the  surrounding  plateaus.  On  the  east  the 
banks  are  nearly  2000  feet  high,  destitute  of  ver- 
dure and  of  foliage,  deeply  furrowed  by  ravines, 
but  quite  flat  along  the  summit ;  forming  in  fact 
the  supporting  wall  of  the  table-land  of  Bashan. 
On  the  north  there  is  a  gradual  descent  from  this 
table-land  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  ;  and  then  a 
gradual  rise  again  to  a  plateau  of  nearly  equal  eleva- 
tion skirting  the  mountains  of  Upper  Galilee.  The 
western  banks  are  less  regular,  yet  they  present  the 
same  general  features — plateaus  of  different  altitudes 
breaking  down  abruptly  to  the  shore.  The  scenery 
has  neither  grandeur  nor  beji.ty.  It  wants  features, 
and  it  wants  variety.  It  is  bleak  and  monotonous, 
especially  so  when  the  sky  is  cloudless,  and  the 
sun  high.  The  goldeu  tints  and  purple  shadows  of 
eveniug  help  it,  but  it  looks  best  during  a  thunder- 
storm, such  as  the  writer  has  often  witnessed  in 
early  spring.  The  cliffs  and  rocks  along  the  shores 
are  mostly  a  hard  porous  basalt,  and  the  whole 
basin  has  a  scathed  volcanic  look.  The  frequent 
earthquakes  prove  that  the  elements  of  destruction 
are  still  at  work  beneath  the  surface.  There  is  a 
copious  warm  fountain  near  the  site  of  Tiberias, 
and  it  is  said  that  at  the  time  of  the  great  earth- 
quake of  1837  both  the  quantity  and  temperature 
of  the  water  were  much  increased. 

The  great  depression  makes  the  climate  of  the 
shores  almost  tropical.  This  is  very  sensibly  felt 
by  the  traveller  in  going  down  from  the  plains  of 
Galilee.  In  summer  the  heat  is  intense,  and  even 
in  early  spring  the  air  has  something  of  an  Egyp- 
tian balminess.    Snow  very  rarely  falls,  and  though 


it  often  whitens  the  neighbouring  mountains,  it 
never  lies  here.  The  vegetation  is  almost  of  a 
tropical  character.  The  thorny  lote-tree  grows 
among  the  basalt  rocks ;  palms  flourish  luxuriantly, 
and  indigo  is  cultivated  in  the  fields  (camp.  Joseph. 
B.  J.  iii.  10,  §6). 

The  water  of  the  lake  is  sweet,  cool,  and  trans- 
parent ;  and  as  the  beach  is  everywhere  pebbly  it 
has  a  beautiful  sparkling  look.  This  fact  is  some- 
what strange  when  we  consider  that  it  a  exposed  to 
the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  that  many  warm  and 
brackish  springs  flow  into  it,  and  that  ft  is  supplied 
by  the  Jordan  which  rushes  into  its  northern  end, 
a  turbid,  ruddy  torrent.  The  lake  abounds  in  fish 
now  as  in  ancient  times.  Some  are  of  the  same 
species  as  those  got  m  the  Nile,  such  as  the  SUuna, 
the  Mugil,  and  another  called  by  Hasselquist  Spam 
Oalilaeia  (Reise,  pp.  181,  412  sq. ;  oomp.  Joseph. 
B.  J.  iii.  10,  §7).  The  fishery,  like  the  soil  of 
the  surrounding  country,  is  sadly  neglected.  One 
little  crazy  boat  is  the  sole  representative  of  the 
fleets  that  covered  the  lake  in  N.  T.  tunes,  and 
even  with  it  there  it  no  deep-water  fishing.  Two 
modes  are  now  employed  to  catch  the  fish.  One  is 
a  hand-net,  with  which  a  man,  usually  naked 
(John  xxi.  7),  stalks  along  the  shore,  and  watching 
his  opportunity,  throws  it  round  the  game  with  a 
jerk.  The  other  mode  is  still  more  curious.  Bread- 
crumbs are  mixed  up  with  hi-chlorid  of  mercury, 
and  sown  over  the  water ;  the  fish  swallow  the 
poison  and  die.  The  dead  bodies  float,  are  picked 
up,  and  taken  to  the  market  of  Tiberias  1  (Porter, 
Handbook,  p.  432.) 

A  " mournful  and  solitary  silence"  now  ragm 
along  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Gennesaret,  which 
were  in  former  ages  studded  with  great  cities,  sod 
resounded  with  the  din  of  an  active  and  industrious 
people.  Seven  out  of  the  nine  cities  above  referred 
to  are  now  uninhabited  ruins ;  one,  Magdsda,  is  oc- 
cupied by  half-a-dozen  mud  novels ;  and  Tiberias 
alone  retains  a  wretched  remnant  of  its>  former 
prosperity.  [J.  L.  P.] 

GENNETJS  (IVsWoj,  Alex.  Ttm6s ;  Oem- 
nana),  father  of  Apollonius,  who  was  one  of  several 
generals  (arparnyol)  commanding  towns  in  Pales- 
tine, who  molested  the  Jews  while  Lysis*  was  go- 
vernor for  Antiochus  Eupator  (2  Mace  xii.  2V 
Luther  understands  the  word  as  an  adjective  (ytr- 
va?os= well-born),  and  has  "des  edlen  ApoUonin*.*' 

GENTILES.  I.  Old  Testament.— The  He- 
brew »i 3  in  sing.  =  a  people,  nation,  body  politic  ; 
in  which  sense  it  is  appUed  to  the  Jewish  nation 
amongst  others.  In  the  pi.  it  acquires  an  ethno- 
graphic, and  also  an  invidious  meaning,  and  is  ren- 
dered in  A.  V.  by  Gentiles  and  Heathen. 

D^l,  the  nations,  the  surrounding  nations, 
foreigners  as  opposed  to  Israel  (Neh.  t.  8).  Id 
Gen.  x.  5  it  occurs  in  its  roost  indefinite  sense  —  the 
far-distant  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Isles,  without 
the  slightest  accessory  notion  of  heathenism,  or 
barbarism.  In  Lev.,  Deut.,  Ps.  the  term  u  applied 
to  the  various  heathen  nations  with  which  Israel 
came  into  contact;  its  meaning  grows  wider  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wider  circle  of  the  national  experience, 
and  more  or  less  invidious  according  to  the  success 
or  defeat  of  the  national  arms.  In  the  Prophets  it 
attains  at  once  its  most  comprehensive  and  its 
most  hostile  view  ;  hostile  in  presence  of  victorious 
rivals,  comprehensive  with  reference  to  the  triumphs 
of  a  spiritual  future. 

Notwithstanding  the  disagreeable  connotation  of 
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Oie  term,  the  Jews  were  able  to  me  it,  era  in  the 

plural  in  a  purely  technical,  geographical  sense.  So 
Gen.  z.  5  (see  above) ;  Gen.  riv.  1 ;  Josh.  xii. 
23 ;  Is.  ix.  1.  In  Josh.  xii.  23,  "  the  king  of  the 
nations  of  Gilgal,"  A.  V. ;  better  with  Gesenius 
"  the  king  of  the  Gentiles  at  Gilgal,"  where  pro- 
bably, as  afterwards  in  Galilee,  foreigners,  Gentiles, 
were  settled  among  the  Jews. 

For  "  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,"  comp.  Matt.  It. 
15  with  Is.  ix.  1,  where  A.  V.  "  Galilee  of  the 

nations."  In  Heb.  W\in  W>J,  the  "  circle  of  the 
Gentiles ;"  kot'  <{ex^»F  Win  ,  ha-Galeel ;  whence 

the  name  Galilee  applied  to  a  district  which  was 
largely  peopled  by  the  Gentiles,  especially  the 
Phoenicians. 

The  Gentiles  in  Geo.  xir.  1  may  either  be  the 
inhabitants  of  the  same  territory,  or,  as  suggested 
by  Gesenius,  "  nations  of  the  West"  generally. 

II.  New  Testament.— 1.  The  Greek  Wvor  in 
sing,  means  a  people  or  nation  (Matt.  xxiv.  7 ; 
Acts  ii.  5,  be),  and  even  the  Jewish  people  (Luke 
vii.  5,  xxiii.  2,  &c. ;  oomp.  iSl,  supr.)  It  is  only 
in  the  pi.  that  it  is  used  for  the  Heb.  Ofll,  heathen, 
gentiles  (comp.  (0vos,  heathen,  ethnic) :  in  Matt 
xxi.  43  tvrci  alludes  to,  but  does  not  directly  stand 
for,  "  the  Gentiles."  As  equivalent  to  Gentiles  it 
is  found  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  but  not  always 
in  an  invidious  sense  {e.g.  Rom.  xi.  13 ;  Eph. 
Ui.  1,  6). 

2.  "EAAipr,  John  vii.  35,  $  taurwoplt  tmv 
'EAA^mnr,  "  the  Jews  dispersed  among  the  Gen- 
tiles," Rom.  iii.  9,  'lavStdous  cal  "EAAjjvar,  Jews 
and  Gentiles. 

The  A.  V.  is  not  consistent  in  its  treatment  of 
this  word ;  sometimes  rendering  it  by  Greek  (Acts 
xir.  1,  xvii.  4;  Rom.  i.  16,  x.  12),  sometimes  by 
Gentile  (Rom.  ii.  9,  10,  iii.  9 ;  1  Cor.  x.  32), 
inserting  Greek  in  the  margin.  The  places  where 
"EAAijr  is  equivalent  to  Greek  simply  (as  Acts  xvi. 
1, 3)  are  much  fewer  than  those  where  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  Gentile.  The  former  may  probably  be 
reduced  to  Acts  xvi.  1,  3 ;  Acts  xviii.  17 ;  Rom.  i. 
14.  The  latter  use  of  the  word  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  the 
Greek  language.  Even  in  2  Mace  iv.  13  'EAAqvto-- 
fufs  appears  as  synonymous  with  hXKo<pv\ur)i6i 
(comp.  vi.  9) ;  and  in  Is.  ix.  12  the  LXX.  renders 

by'EAATjKaj;  and  so  the  Greek  Fathers  de- 
fended the  Christian  faith  rphs  'ZMyras,  and  naff 
'XKKfymr.   [Greek  ;  Heathen.]    [T.  E.  B.] 

GENTT'BATH  (n33J  ;  T<rni$i»;  Genubath), 
the  son  of  Hadad,  an  Edomite  of  the  royal  family, 
by  an  Egyptian  princess,  the  sister  of  Tahpenes, 
the  queen  of  the  Pharaoh  who  governed  Egypt  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  David  (1  K.  xi.  20 ; 
oomp.  16).  Genubath  was  born  in  the  palace  of 
Pharaoh,  and  weaned  by  the  queen  herself;  after 
which  he  became  a  member  of  the  royal  establish- 
ment, on  the  same  footing  as  one  of  the  sons  of 
Pharaoh.  The  fragment  of  Edomite  chronicle  in 
which  this  is  contained  is  very  remarkable,  and  may 
be  compared  with  that  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  Genubath 
is  not  again  mentioned  or  alluded  to. 

GE'ON  (rqSp ;  Gehon),  i.  e.  GmoN,  one  of  the 
four  rivers  of  Eden ;  introduced,  with  the  Jordan, 
and  probably  the  Mile,  into  a  figure  in  the  praise  of 
wisdom,  Ecclus.  xxiv.  27.    This  is  merely  the 
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Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  nnme,  the  same  which 

i  is  used  by  the  LXX.  in  Gen.  ii.  13. 

j  GE'BA  (SOJ ;  !>*.),  one  of  the  "sons,"  i.e.  de- 
scendants, of  Benjamin,  enumerated  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21, 
as  already  living  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  migration 

]  into  Egypt.  He  was  son  of  Bela  (1  Chr.  viii.  3). 
[Bela.J  The  text  of  this  last  passage  is  very 
corrupt ;  and  the  different  Geras  there  named  seem 
to  reduce  themselves  into  one, — the  same  as  the 
son  of  Bela.  Gera,  who  is  named  Judg.  iii.  15  as 
the  ancestor  of  Ehud,  and  in  2  Sam.  xvi.  5  as  the 
ancestor  of  Shhnei  who  cursed  David  [Becher], 
is  probably  also  the  same  person.  Gera  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  Benjamite  families  in 
Mum.  xxvi.  38-40;  of  which  a  very  obvious  ex- 
planation is  that  at  that  time  he  was  not  the  head 
of  a  separate  family,  but  was  included  among  the 
Belaites ;  it  being  a  matter  of  necessity  that  some 
of  Beta's  sons  should  be  so  included,  otherwise 
there  could  be  no  family  of  Belaites  at  all.  Dr. 
Kalisch  has  some  long  and  rather  perplexed  ob- 
servations on  the  discrepancies  in  the  lists  in  Gen. 
xlvi.  and  Num.  xxvi.,  and  specially  as  regards  the 
sons  of  Benjamin.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  two 
lists  agree  very  well  as  far  as  Benjamin  is  con- 
cerned. For  the  only  discrepance  that  remains, 
when  the  absence  of  Becher  and  Gera  from  the  list 
in  Mum.  is  thus  explained,  is  that  for  the  two 
names  TIN  and  BtO  (Ehi  and  Rosh)  in  Gen.,  we 
have  the  one  name  DTTOC  (Ahiram)  in  Num.  If 
this  last  were  written  DtO,  as  it  might  be,  the 
two  texts  would  be  almost  identical,  especially  if 
written  in  the  Samaritan  character,  in  which  the 
skin  closely  resembles  the  mem.  That  Ahiram  is 
right  we  are  quite  sure,  from  the  family  of  the 
Ahiramites,  and  from  the  non-mention  elsewhere 
of  Rosh,  which  in  fact  is  not  a  proper  name. 
[Rosh.]  The  conclusion  therefore  seems  certain 
that  tWlVntt  in  Gen.  is  a  mere  clerical  error,  and 
that  there  is  perfect  agreement  between  the  two 
lists.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  further 
fact  that  in  the  word  which  follows  Rosh,  viz. 
Muppim,  the  initial  m  is  an  error  for  sh.  It  should 
be  Shuppim,  as  in  Mum.  xxvi.  39 ;  1  Chr.  vii.  12. 
The  final  m  of  Ahiram,  and  the  initial  sh  of  Shup- 
pim, have  thus  been  transposed.  To  the  remarks 
made  under  Becher  should  be  added  that  the  great 
destruction  of  the  Benjamites  recorded  in  Judg.  xx. 
may  account  for  the  introduction  of  so  many  new 
names  in  the  later  Benjamite  lists  of  1  Chr.  vii. 
and  viii.,  of  which  several  seem  to  be  women's 
names.  [A.  C.  H.] 

GEBAH.  [Measures.] 
GE'BAB  fni ;  Ttpapa;  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  12, 
§1 ),  a  very  ancient  city  south  of  Gaza.  It  occurs 
chiefly  in  Genesis  (x.  19,  xx.  1 ,  xxvi.  1,6);  also  inci- 
dentally in  2  Chr.  xiv.  13, 14.  in  Genesis  the  people 
are  spoken  of  as  Philistines ;  but  their  habits  appear, 
in  that  early  stage,  more  pastoral  than  they  subse- 
quently were.  Yet  they  are  even  then  warlike,  since 
Ahimelech  was  "  a  captain  of  the  host,"  who  appears 
from  his  fixed  title, "  Phichol,"  like  that  of  the  king, 
"  Abimelech,"  to  be  a  permanent  officer  (comp.  Gen. 
xxi.  32,  xxvi.  26,  and  Ps.  xxxiv.,  title).  The  local 
description,  xxi.  1,  "between  Kadesh  and  Shur,"  is 
piobably  meant  to  indicate  the  limits  within  which 
these  pastoral  Philistines,  whose  chief  seat  was  then 
Gerar,  ranged, although  it  would  by  no  means  follow 
that  their  territory  embraced  ail  the  interval  between 
those  cities.  It  must  have  trenched  on  the  "  south  " 
or  "  south  country  "  of  later  Palestine.  From  a  com  ■ 
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pari  son  of  xii.  52  with  ixvi.  23,  28,«  Beersheba 
would  seem  to  be  just  on  the  verge  of  this  territory, 
and  perhaps  to  be  its  limit  towards  the  N.E.  For  its 
southern  boundary,  though  very  uncertain,  noue  is 
more  probable  than  the  Wadys  El  Arish  ("  River  of 
Egypt ")  and  El  'Ain ;  south  of  which  the  neigh- 
bouring "  wilderness  of  Paran"  (xx.  15,  zxi.  22, 
34)  may  be  probably  reckoned  to  begin.  Isaac  was 
most  probably  born  m  Genu*.  The  great  crops 
which  he  subsequently  raised  attest  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  which,  lying  in  the  maritime  plain,  still 
contains  some  of  the  best  ground  in  Palestine  (xxi. 
2,xxvi.  12).  It  is  possible  that  the  wells  mentioned 
by  Robinson  (i.  190)  may  represent  those  digged 
by  Abraham  and  reopened  by  Isaac  (xxvi.  18-22).* 
Williams  {Holy  City,  i.  46)  speaks  of  a  Joorf  el 
Gerar  as  now  existing,  three  hours  S.S.E.  of  Gaza, 
and  this  may  probably  indicate  the  northern  limit 
of  the  territory,  if  not  the  site  of  the  town ;  but  the 
range  of  that  territory  need  not  be  so  far  narrowed 
as  to  make  the  Wady  Ruhaibeh  an  impossible  site, 
as  Robinson  thinks  it  (see  his  map  at  end  of  vol.  i. 
and  i.  197),  for  Rehoboth.  There  is  also  a  Wady 
el  Jerw  laid  down  S.  of  the  wadys  above-named, 
and  running  into  one  of  them ;  but  this  is  too  far 
south  (Robinson,  i.  189,  note)  to  be  accepted  as  a 
possible  site.  The  valley  of  Gerar  may  be  almost 
any  important  wady  within  the  limits  indicated ; 
but  if  the  above-mentioned  situation  for  the  wells 
be  not  rejected,  it  would  tend  to  designate  the 
Wady  el  Ain.  Robinson  (ii.  44)  appears  to  prefer 
the  W.  et  Sclieria,  running  to  the  sea  south  of  Gaza. 
Eusebius  (de  lit.  $  nam.  loc.  Hch.  $.  t.)  makes 
Gerar  25  miles  S.  from  Eleutheropolis,  which  would 
be  about  the  latitude  of  Beersheba ;  but  see  Je- 
rome, Lib.  quaest.  Htb.  Gen.  lxii.  3.  Bered  (xvi. 
14)  may  perhaps  have  lain  in  this  territory.  In  1 
Chr.  iv.  39,  the  LXX.  read  Gerar,  tls  tV  Tipapa, 
for  Gedor;  a  substitution  which  is  not  without 
some  claims  to  support.  [Bered;  Beersiikha; 
Gkdob.]  [H.  H.] 

GEB'ASA  (Tiptura,  Ptol. ;  TtpAatra,  Not. 
Eccles.  j  Arab.  Jerash,  ^ft^^A    This  name  does 

not  occur  in  the  0.  T.,  nor  in  the  Received  Teit  of 
the  N.  T.  But  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  in 
Matt.  viii.  28, "  Gerasenes"  supersedes  "  Gadarenes." 
Gerasa  was  a  celebrated  city  on  the  eastern  borders 
of  l'eraea  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3,  §3),  placed  by  some 
in  the  province  of  Coelesyria  and  region  of  Deca- 
pnlis  (Steph.  s.  v.),  by  others  in  Arabia  (Kpiph.  adv. 
Ji'ter. ;  Origen.  in  Johan.).  These  various  state- 
ments do  not  aiise  from  any  doubts  as  to  the  locality 
of  the  city,  but  from  the  ill-defined  boundaries  of  the 
provinces  mentioned.  In  the  Roman  age  no  city  of 
Palestine  was  better  known  than  Gerasa.  It  is 
situated  amid  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  20  miles  east 
of  the  Jordan,  and  25  north  of  Philadelphia,  the 
ancient  Rahbath-Ammon.  Several  MSS.  read  I*e- 
paaijvav  instead  of  Tepyt oi\v<bv,  in  Matt.  viii.  28  ; 
but  the  city  of  Gerasa  lay  too  far  from  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias  to  admit  the  possibilitv  of  the  miracles 
having  been  wrought  in  its  vicinity.  If  the  leading 
TfpaoTjvuv  be  the  true  one,  the  x^pa,  "  district," 
must  then  have  been  very  large,  including  Gndara 
and  its  environs ;  and  Matthew  thus  uses  a  broader 
appellation,  where  Mark  and  Luke  use  a  more  spe- 


•  The  well  where  Isaac  and  Aoimclech  covenanted 
Is  dirtiniruiMied  by  the  LXX.  from  the  Beersheba 
where  Abraham  did  so,  the  former  being  called  ftxap 
SfMtov,  the  latter  of»tf)tw> 


dfie  one.  This  is  not  improbable ;  as  Jerome  (ad 
Obad.)  states  that  Gilead  was  in  his  day  called 
Gerasa ;  and  Origen  affirms  that  Ttpacntvurw  was 
the  ancient  reading  (Opp.  iv.  p.  140).  [Gabara.J 

It  is  not  known  when  or  by  whom  Gerasa  was 
founded.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Joseph  us  as 
having  been  captured  by  Alexander  Jannaeus  (aire. 
B.c.  85 ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  4,  §8).  It  was  one  of 
the  cities  the  Jews  burned  in  revenge  for  the  mas- 
sacre of  their  countrymen  at  Caesarea,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  last  war  with  the  Romans; 
and  it  had  scarcely  recovered  from  this  calamity 
when  the  Emperor  Vespasian  despatched  Annius. 
his  general,  to  capture  it.  Annius,  having  carried 
the  city  at  the  first  assault,  put  to  the  sword  one 
thousand  of  the  youth  who  had  not  effected  their 
escape,  enslaved  their  families,  and  plundered  their 
dwellings  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  9,  §1).  It  appears  to 
have  been  nearly  a  century  subsequent  to  this 
period  that  Gerasa  attained  its  greatest  prosperity, 
and  was  adorned  with  those  monuments  which  give 
it  a  place  among  the  proudest  cities  of  Syria.  His- 
tory tells  us  nothing  of  this,  but  the  fragments  of 
inscriptions  found  among  its  ruined  palaces  and 
temples,  show  that  it  is  indebted  for  its  architec- 
tural splendour  $o  the  age  and  genius  of  the  Ante- 
nines  (A.D.  138-80).  It  subsequently  became  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
city  was  ever  occupied  by  the  Saracen*.  There  are 
no  traces  of  their  architecture — no  mosks,  no  inscrip- 
tions, no  reconstruction  of  old  edifices,  such  as  are 
found  in  most  other  great  cities  in  Syria.  All  here 
is  Roman,  or  at  least  ante-Islamic ;  every  structure 
remains  as  the  hand  of  the  destroyer,  or  the  earth- 
quake shock  left  it — ruinous  and  deserted. 

The  ruins  of  Gerasa  are  by  far  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  extensive  east  of  the  Jordan.  They  are 
situated  on  both  sides  of  a  shallow  valley  that  runs 
from  north  to  south  through  a  high  undulating 
plain,  and  falls  into  the  Zurka  (the  ancient  Jabbok) 
at  the  distance  of  about  5  miles.  A  little  rivulet, 
thickly  fringed  with  oleander,  winds  through  the 
valley,  giving  life  and  beauty  to  the  deserted  city. 
The  first  view  of  the  ruins  is  very  striking ;  aud 
such  as  have  enjoyed  it  will  not  soon  forget  the 
impression  made  upon  the  mind.  The  long  colon- 
rihde  running  through  the  centre  of  the  city,  ter- 
minating at  one  end  in  the  graceful  circle  of  the 
forum ;  the  groups  of  columns  clustered  here  and 
there  round  the  crumbling  walls  of  the  temples ; 
the  heavy  masses  of  masonry  that  distinguish  the 
positions  of  the  great  theatres ;  and  the  vast  field 
of  shapeless  ruins  rising  gradually  from  the  green 
banks  of  the  rivulet  to  the  battlemented  heights  on 
each  side — all  combine  in  forming  a  picture  such  as 
is  rarely  equalled.  The  form  of  the  city  is  an  irre- 
gular square,  each  side  measuring  nearly  a  mile. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  a  large  portion 
of  which,  with  its  flanking  towers  at  intervals,  is 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  Three  gateways 
are  still  nearly  perfect;  and  within  the  city  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  and  thirty  columns  remain 
on  their  pedestals.  (Full  descriptions  of  Gerasa 
are  given  in  the  Handbook  for  Syr.  and  Pai.; 
Burckhardt's  Travels  m  Syria  ;  Buckingham's  Arnb 
Tribes ;  Ritter's  Pal.  raid  Syr.).  [J.  L.  P.] 

GERGESE'NES,  Matt.  viii.  28.  [Gadara.] 

b  The  stopping  wells  is  a  device  still  resorted  to  by 
the  Bedouins,  to  make  a  country  untenable  by  a  neigh- 
bour of  whom  tliey  wish  to  be  rid. 
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GERGE&ITES,  THE  (of  Ttpyttreiot ;  Volg. 
omits),  Jud.  v.  16.  [GIKOASHITES.J 

GEEIZ'IM  (always  DTVpil,  har-Gerizzim, 

the  mountain  of  the  Gerizzites,  from  Q'rixti, 

dwellers  in  a  shorn  (».  «.  desert)  land,  from  Pi, 

gnraz,  'to  cut  off ;  possibly  the  tribe  subdued  by 
David,  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8;  TapiQv;  Garizim),  a 
mountain  designated  by  Moses,  in  conjunction  with 
Mount  Ebal,  to  be  the  scene  of  a  peat  solemnity 
upon  the  entrance  of  the  children  of  Israel  into  the 
piomised  land.  High  places  had  a  peculiar  charm 
attached  to  them  in  these  days  of  external  observ- 
ance. The  law  was  delivered  from  Sinai :  the 
blessings  and  curses  affixed  to  the  performance  or 
neglect  of  it  were  directed  to  be  pronounced  upon 
Gerizim  and  Ebal.  Six  of  the  tribes — Simeon,  Levi 
(but  Joseph  being  represented  by  two  tribes,  Levi's 
actual  place  probably  was  as  assigned  below),  Judah, 
Issachar,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin  were  to  take  their 
stand  upon  the  former  to  bless ;  and  six,  namely— 
Keuben,  Gad,  Asher,  Zebulun,  Dan,  and  Naphtali — 
upon  the  latter  to  curse  (Deut.  xxvii.  12-13). 
Apparently,  the  Ark  halted  mid-way  between  the 
two  mountains,  encompassed  by  the  priests  and 
Levites,  thus  divided  by  it  into  two  bands,  with 
Joshua  for  their  coryphaeus.  He  read  the  blessings 
and  cursings  successively  (Josh.  viii.  33, 34),  to  be 
re-echoed  by  the  Levites  on  either  side  of  him, 
and  responded  to  by  the  tribes  in  their  double 
array  with  a  loud  Amen  (Deut.  xxvii.  14).  Cu- 
riously enough,  only  the  formula  for  the  curses  is 
'  given  (ibid.  v.  14-26)  ;  and  it  was  upon  Ebal,  and 
not  Gerizim,  where  the  altar  of  whole  unwronght 
stone  was  to  be  built,  and  where  the  huge  plastered 
stones,  with  the  words  of  the  law  (Josh.  viii.  32 ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  8.  §44,  limits  them  to  the  bless- 
ings and  curses  just  pronounced)  written  upon 
them  were  to  be  set  up  (Deut.  xxvii.  4-6)— a 
gignilicant  omen  for  a  people  entering  joyously 
upon  their  new  inheritance,  and  yet  the  song  of 
Mows  abounds  with  forebodings  still  more  sinister 
and  plain-spoken  (Deut.  xxxii.  5,  6,  and  15-28). 

The  next  question  is,  Has  Moses  defined  the 
localities  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  ?  Standing  on  the 
eastern  ride  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Moab 
( Deut.  i.  5),  he  asks :  "Are  they  not  on  the  other 
side  Jordan,  by  the  way  where  the  sun  goeth 
down  (1.  e.  at  some  distance  to  the  W.),  in  the  land 
of  the  Canaanites,  which  dwell  in  the  champaign 
over  against  Gilgal  (»'.  e.  whose  territory — not  these 
mountains — commenced  over  against  Gilgal — see 
Patrick  on  Deut.  xi.  30),  beside  the  plains  of 
Moreh  ?"  . . .  These  closing  words  would  seem  to 
mark  their  site  with  unusual  precision  :  for  in  Gen. 
xii.  6  "the  plain  (LXX.  'oak')  of  Moreh"  is  ex- 
pressly connected  with  "  the  place  of  Sichem  or 
Shechem"  (N.  T.  Sychem  or  Sychar,  which  last 
form  is  thought  to  convey  a  reproach.  Heland, 
Dissert,  on  Gerizim,  in  Ugol.  T/tesaur.  p.  deexxv., 
in  Josephus  the  form  is  Sicima),  and  accordingly 
Judg.  ix.  7,  Jotham  is  made  to  address  his  cele- 
brated parable  to  the  men  of  Shechem  from  "  the 
top  of  Mount  Gerizim."  The  '« hill  of  Moreh," 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  Gideon  his  father,  may 
have  been  a  mountain  overhanging  the  same  plain, 
but  certainly  could  not  have  been  farther  south 
(comp.  c.  ri.  33,  and  vii.  1).  Was  it  therefore 
prejudice,  or  neglect  of  the  true  import  of  these 
passages,  that  made  Eusebius  and  Epiphanius, 
both  natives  of  Palestine,  concur  in  placing  Ebal 


and  Gerizim  near  Jericho,  the  former  charging  the  ? 
Samaritans  with  grave  error  for  affirming  them  to 
be  near  Neapolis?  (Relnnd,  Dissert.,  as  above,  p. 
deexx.).  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  assured,  namely , 
that  their  Scriptural  site  must  have  been,  in  the 
fourth  century,  lost  to  all  but  the  Samaritans ;  7 
otherwise  these  two  fathers  would  have  spoken 
very  differently.  It  is  true  that  they  consider  the 
Samaritan  hypothesis  irreconcileable  with  Deut.  xi. 
30,  which  it  has  already  been  shown  not  to  be.  A 
more  formidable  objection  would  have  been  that 
Joshua  could  not  have  marched  from  Ai  to  Shechem, 
through  a  hostile  country,  to  perform  the  above 
solemnity,  and  retraced  his  steps  so  soon  afterwards 
to  Gilgal,  as  to  hare  been  tbund  there  by  the 
Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  6 ;  comp.  viii.  30-35).  Yet 
the  distance  between  Ai  and  Shechem  is  not  so  long 
(under  two  days'  journey).  Neither  can  the  in- 
terval implied  in  the  context  of  the  former  passage 
hare  been  so  short,  as  even  to  warrant  the  modem 
supposition  that  the  latter  passage  has  been  mis- 
placed. The  remaining  objection,  namely,  "  the 
wide  interval  between  the  two  mountains  at 
Shechem"  (Stanley,  iSf.  $  P.  238,  note),  is  still 
more  easily  disposed  of,  if  we  consider  the  blessings 
and  curses  to  have  been  pronounced  by  the  Levites, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  valley — thus  abridging 
tho  distance  by  ope-half— and  not  by  the  six  tribes 
on  either  hill,  who  only  responded.  How  indeed 
could  600,000  men  and  upwards,  besides  women 
and  children  (comp.  Num.  ii.  32  with  Judg.  xx.  2 
and  17),  have  been  accommodated  in  a  smaller 
space  ?  Besides  in  those  days  of  assemblies  "  sub 
dio,"  the  sense  of  hearing  must  hare  been  neces- 
sarily more  acnte,  just  as,  before  the  aids  of  wilting 
and  printing,  memories  were  much  more  retentive. 
We  may  conclude  therefore  that  there  is  no  room 
for  doubting  the  Scriptural  position  of  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  to  have  been — where  they  are  now  placed 
— in  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ;  the 
latter  of  them  overhanging  the  city  of  Shechem  or 
Sicima,  as  Josephus,  following  the  Scriptural  narra- 
tive, asserts.  Even  Eusebius,  in  another  work  of 
his  (Pntep.  Emmg.  ix.  22),  quotes  some  lines  from 
Theodotus,  in  which  the  true  position  of  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  is  described  with  great  force  and  accuracy: 
and  St.  Jerome,  while  following  Eusebius  in  the 
Onomasticon,  in  his  ordinary  correspondence  does 
not  hesitate  to  connect  Sichem  or  Neapolis,  the 
well  of  Jacob,  and  Mount  Gerizim  (Ep.  cviii.  c. 
13,  ed.  Migne).  Procopius  of  Gaza  does  nothing 
more  than  follow  Eusebius,  and  that  clumsilv 
(Reland,  Palest,  lib.  ii.  c.  13,  p.  503) ;  but  his 
more  accurate  namesake  of  Caesnrea  expressly 
asserts  that  Gerizim  rose  over  Neapolis  (De  Aedif. 
v.  7) — that  Ebal  was  not  a  peak  of  Gerizim 
(v.  Quaresm.  Elucid.  T.  S.  lib.  vii.  Per.  i.  c.  8), 
but  a  distinct  mountain  to  the  N.  of  it,  and  se- 
parated from  it  by  the  valley  in  which  Shechem 
stood,  we  are  not  called  upon  here  to  prove ;  nor 
again,  that  Ebal  was  entirely  barren,  which  it  can 
scarce  be  called  now ;  while  Gerizim  was  the  same 
proverb  for  verdure  and  gushing  rills  formerly, 
that  it  is  now,  at  least  where  it  descends  towards 
Nablus.  It  is  a  far  more  important  question  whether 
Gerizim  was  the  mountain  on  which  Abraham  was 
directed  to  offer  his  son  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  2,  and 
sq.).  First,  then,  let  it  be  observed  that  it  is  not 
the  mountain,  but  the  district  which  is  there  called 
Moriah  (of  the  same  root  with  Moreh :  see  Com. 
a  Lapid.  on  Gen.  xii.  6),  aud  that  antecedently  to 
the  occurrence  which  took  place  "  upon  one  of  tlx 
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mountains"  ia  Ha  vicinity — a  consideration  which 
of  itself  would  naturally  point  to  the  locality, 
already  known  to  Abraham,  as  the  plain  or  plains 
of  Moreh,  "  the  land  of  vision,"  "  the  high  land ;" 
and  therefore  consistently  "  the  land  of  adoration," 
or  "  religions  worship,"  as  it  is  variously  explained. 
That  all  these  interpretations  are  incomparably 
more  applicable  to  the  natural  features  of  Gerizim 
and  its  neighbourhood,  than  to  the  hillock  (in  com- 
parison)  upon  which  Solomon  built  his  temple, 
none  can  for  a  moment  doubt  who  have  seen  both. 
Jerusalem  unquestionably  stands  upon  high  ground ; 
but  owing  to  the  hills  "  round  about"  it,  cannot  be 
seen  on  any  side  from  any  great  distance ;  nor,  for 
the  same  reason,  could  it  ever  have  been  a  land  of 
vision,  or  extensive  views.  Even  from  Mount 
Olivet,  which  must  always  have  towered  over  the 
small  eminences  at  its  base  to  the  S.W.,  the  view 
cannot  be  named  in  the  same  breath  with  that  from 
Gerizim,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Palestine, 
commanding,  as  it  does,  from  an  elevation  of  nearly 
2500  feet  (Arrowsmilh,  Otograph.  Diet,  of  the 
H.  8.  p.  145),  "  the  Mediterranean  sea  on  the  W., 
the  snowy  heights  of  Hennon  on  the  N.,  on  the  E. 
the  wall  of  the  trans-Jordanic  mountains,  broken 
by  the  deep  cleft  of  the  Jabbok  "  (Stanley,  S.  rf-  P. 
p.  235),  and  the  lovely  and  tortuous  expanse  of 
plain  (the  Muk/ma)  stretched  as  a  carpet  of  many 
colours  beneath  its  feet.  Neither  is  the  appearance, 
which  it  would  "present  toa  traveller  advancing  up 
the  Philistine  plain"  (ibid.  p.  252)—  the  direction 
from  which  Abraham  came — to  be  overlooked.  It 
is  by  no  means  necessary,  as  Mr.  Poller  thinks 
(Handbook  of  S.  #  P.  1.  339),  that  he  should 
have  ttarted  from  Beer-sheba  (see  Gen.  xxi.  34 — 
"the  whole  land  being  before  him,"  c  xx.  15). 
Then,  "  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  he  would 
arrive  in  the  plain  of  Sharon,  exactly  where  the 
massive  height  of  Gerizim  is  visible  afar  off"  (ibid, 
p.  251),  and  from  thence,  with  the  mount  always 
in  view,  he  would  proceed  to  the  exact  "  place 
which  God  had  told  him  of"  in  all  solemnity — for 
again,  it  is  not  necessary  that  be  should  have  ar- 
rived on  the  actual  spot  during  the  third  day.  All 
that  is  said  in  the  narrative,  is  that,  from  the  time 
that  it  hove  in  sight,  he  and  Isaac  parted  from  the 
young  men,  and  went  on  together  alone.  The 
Samaritans  therefore,  through  whom  the  tradition 
of  the  true  site  of  Gerizim  has  been  preserved,  are 
probably  not  wrong  when  they  point  out  still — as 
they  have  done  from  time  immemorial — Gerizim  as 
the  hill  upon  which  Abraham's  "  faith  was  made 
f  perfect  j"  and  it  is  observable  that  no  such  spot  is 
attempted  to  be  shown  on  the  rival  hill  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  distinct  from  Calvary.  Different  reasons 
in  all  probability  caused  these  two  localities  to  be 
so  named :  the  first,  not  a  mountain,  but  a  land, 
district,  or  plain  (for  it  is  not  intended  to  be  as- 
serted that  Gerizim  itself  ever  bore  the  name  of 
Aforiah;  though  a  certain  spot  upon  it  was  ever 
afterwards  to  Abraham  personally  "  Jehovah- 
jireh"),  called  Moreh,  or  Moriah,  from  the  noble 
vision  of  nature,  and  therefore  of  natural  religion, 
that  met  the  eye ;  the  second,  a  small  hill  deriving 
its  name  from  a  special  revelation  or  vision,  as  the 
express  words  of  Scripture  say,  which  took  place 
"  by  the  threshing  floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite" 
(2  Chr.  iii.  1 ;  comp.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16).  If  it 
tw  thought  strange  that  a  place  once  called  by 
the  "  Father  of  the  faithful  "  Jehovah-jireli,  should 
have  been  merged  by  Moses,  and  ever  afterwards, 
In  a  general  name  so  different  from  it  in  sense  and  I 


origin  as  Gerizim ;  it  would  be  still  more  st rente, 

that,  if  Mount  Moriah  of  the  book  of  Chronic.es 
and  Jehovah-jireh  were  one  and  the  same  place,  no 
sort  of  allusion  should  have  been  made  by  the 
inspired  historian  to  the  prime  event  which  had 
caused  it  to  be  so  called.  True  it  is  that  Josephus, 
in  more  than  one  place,  asserts  that  where  Abraham 
offered,  there  the  temple  was  afterwards  built 
(Ant.  i.  13,  §2,  and  vii.  13,  §9).  Yet  the  same 
josephus  makes  God  bid  Abraham  go  to  the  moun- 
tain— not  the  land — of  Moriah  ;  having  omitted 
all  mention  of  the  plains  of  Moreh  in  his  account  of 
the  preceding  narrative.  Besides  in  more  than  one 
place  he  shows  that  he  bore  no  love  to  the  Sama- 
ritans (ibid.  xi.  8,  §6,  and  xii.  5,  §5).  St.  Jerome 
follows  Josephus  (Qwest,  in  Gen.  xxii.  5,  ed. 
Migne),  but  with  his  uncertainty  about  the  site  of 
Gerizim  what  else  could  he  have  done?  Besides  it 
appears  from  the  Onomastieon  (s.  v.)  that  he  con- 
sidered the  hill  of  Moreh  (Judg.  vii.  1)  to  be  the 
same  with  Moriah.  And  who  that  is  aware  of  the 
extravagance  of  the  Rabbinical  traditions  respecting 
Mount  Moriah  can  attach  weight  to  any  one  of 
them?  (Cunaeus,  De  Sepubl.  Hcb.  lib.  ii.  12). 
Finally,  the  Christian  tradition,  which  makes  the 
site  of  Abraham's  sacrifice  to  have  been  on  Calvary, 
will  derive  countenance  from  neither  Josephus  nor 
St.  Jerome,  unless  the  sites  of  the  Temple  and  of  the 
Crucifixion  are  admitted  to  have  been  the  same. 

Another  tradition  of  the  Samaritans  is  far  less 
trustworthy;  viz.,  that  Mount  Gerizim  was  toe 
spot  where  Melchisedech  met  Abraham — though 
there  certainly  was  a  Salem  or  Sbalem  in  that 
neighbourhood  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18;  Stanley,  S.  f  P. 
p.  247,  and  seq.).  The  first  altar  erected  in  the  bad 
of  Abraham,  and  the  first  appearance  of  Jehovah  to 
him  in  it,  was  in  the  plain  of  Moreh  near  Skhem 
(Gen.  xii.  6) ;  but  the  mountain  overhanging  that 
city  (assuming  our  view  to  be  correct)  had  not  yet 
been  hallowed  to  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life  by  that 
decisive  trial  of  his  faith,  which  was  made  there 
subsequently.  He  can  hardly  therefore  be  supposed 
to  have  deviated  from  his  road  so  far,  which  by 
through  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  ;  nor  again  is  it 
likely  that  he  would  hare  found  the  long  of  Sodom 
so  far  away  from  his  own  territory  (Gen.  xiv.  17, 
and  seq.).  Lastly,  the  altar  which  Jacob  built 
was  not  on  Gerizim,  as  the  Samaritans  contend, 
though  probably  about  its  base,  at  the  head  of  the 
plain  between  it  and  Ebal,  "in  the  parcel  of  a 
field"  which  that  patriarch  purchased  from  the 
children  of  Hamor,  and  where  he  spread  hit  tent 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  18-20).  Here  was  likewise  hi*  well 
(John  iv.  6);  and  the  tomb  of  his  son  Joseph 
(Josh.  xxiv.  32),  both  of  which  are  still  shown ; 
the  former  surmounted  by  the  remains  of  a  vaulted 
chamber,  and  with  the  ruins  of  a  church  hard  by 
(Robinson,  Bibt.  See.  ii.  283)  the  latter,  with  "a 
fruitful  vine"  trailing  over  its  white-washed  in- 
closure,  and,  before  it,  two  dwarf  pillars,  hollowed 
out  at  the  top  to  receive  lamps,  which  are  lighted 
every  Friday  or  Mahometan  sabbath.  There  is, 
however,  another  Mahometan  monument  claiming 
to  be  the  said  tomb  (Stanley,  S.  f  P.  p.  241  note). 
The  tradition  (Robinson,  ii.  283  note)  thnt  the 
twelve  patriarchs  were  buried  there  likewise  (it 
should  have  made  them  eleven  without  Joseph, 
or  thirteen,  including  his  two  sons),  probably  de- 
pends upon  Acts  vii.  16,  where,  unless  we  are  to 
suppose  confusion  in  the  narrative,  Atrrbs  should 
be  read  for  'A/Sooi/i,  which  may  well  have  been 
suggested  to  the  copyist  from  its  recurrence  v.  1 7  j 
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while  c&rhs,  from  huving  already  ocaurcxl,  v.  15, 
might  have  been  thought  suspicious. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  second  phase  in  the  his- 
tory of  Gerizim.  According  to  Joseph  us,  a  mar- 
riage contracted  between  Manasseh,  brother  of 
Jatidus,  the  then  high-priest,  aud  the  daughter  of 
.vuibollat  the  Cutliaean  (comp.  2  K.  xvii.  24), 
having  created  a  great  stir  amongst  the  Jews  (who 
had  been  strictly  forbidden  to  contract  alien  mar- 
riages ( Ezr.  ix.  2 ;  Neh.  xiii.  23) — Sanballat,  in 
order  to  reconcile  his  son-in-law  to  this  unpopular 

'  affinity, obtained  leave  from  Alexander  the  Great  to 
build  a  temple  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  and  to  in- 
augurate a  rival  priesthood  and  altar  there  to  those 
of  Jerusalem  (Ant.  xi.  8,  2-4,  and,  for  the  har- 
monising of  the  names  and  dates,  Prideaux,  Connect. 
i.  396,  and  seq.,  M'Caul'sed.).  "  Samaria  thence- 
forth," says  Prideaux,  "became  the  common  re- 
fuge and  asylum  of  the  refractory  Jews"  (ibid.; 
see  also  Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8,  7),  and  for  a  time,  at 
least,  their  temple  seems  to  have  been  called  by  the 
name  of  a  Greek  deity  (Ant.  xii.  5,  5).  Hence 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  Hyrcanus,  when  the  death 
of  Antiochus  Sidetes  had  set  his  hands  free,  was  to 
seize  Shechem,  and  destroy  the  temple  upon  Geri- 

•  zim,  after  it  bad  stood  there  200  years  (Ant.  xiii. 
9,  1).  But  the  destruction  of  their  temple  by  no 
means  crushed  the  rancour  of  the  Samaritans.  The 
road  from  Galilee  to  Judaea  lay  then,  as  now, 
through  Samaria,  skirting  the  foot  of  Gerizim 
(St.  John  iv.  4).  Here  was  a  constant  occasion 
tor  religious  controversy  and  for  outrage.  "  How 
is  it  that  Thou,  being  a  Jew,  askest  to  drink  of 
me,  which  am  a  woman  of  Samaria?"  said  the 
female  to  our  Lord  at  the  well  of  Jacob — where 
both  parties  would  always  be  sure  to  meet.  "  Our 
fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain,  and  ye  say 
that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  men  ought 
to  worship?"  .  .  .  Subsequently  we  read  of  the 
depredations  committed  on  that  raid  upon  a  party 
of  Galilaeans  (Ant.  xx.  6,  1).  The  liberal  attitude, 
first  of  the  Saviour,  and  then  of  his  disciples  (Acts 
viii.  14),  was  thrown  away  upon,  all  those  who 
woidd  not  abandon  their  creed.  And  Gerizim  con- 
tinued to  be  the  focus  of  outbreaks  through  succes- 
sive centuries.  One,  under  Pilate,  while  it  led  to 
their  severe  chastisement,  procured  the  disgrace 
of  that  ill-starred  magistrate,  who  had  crucified 
"Jesus,  the  king  of  the  Jews,"  with  impunity 
(Ant.  xviii.  4,  1).  Another  hostile  gathering  on 
the  same  spot  caused  a  slaughter  of  10,600  of  them 
under  Vespasian.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  this 
instance,  want  of  water  is  said  to  have  made  them 
easy  victims;  so  that  the  deliciously  cold  and  pure 
spring  on  the  summit  of  Gerizim  must  have  failed 
before  so  great  a  multitude  (Bell.  Jttd.  iii.  7,  32). 
At  length  their  aggressions  were  directed  against 
the  Christians  inhabiting  Neapolis — now  powerful, 
and  under  a  bishop — in  the  reign  of  Zeno.  Tere- 
binthus  at  once  carried  the  news  of  this  outrage  to 
Byzantium:  the  Samaritans  were  forcibly  ejected 
from  Gerizim,  which  was  handed  over  to  the 
Christians,  and  adorned  with  a  church  in  honour  of 
tlie  Virgin ;  to  some  extent  fortified,  and  even 
guarded.  This  not  proving  sufficient  to  repel  the 
foe,  Justinian  built  a  second  wall  round  the  church, 
which  his  historian  says  defied  all  attacks  (Procop. 
De  Aedif.  v.  7).  It  is  probably  the  ruins  of  these 
buildings  which  meet  the  eye  of  the  modem  tra- 
veller (ffandb.  of  S.  #  P.  ii.  339).  Previously 
to  this  time,  the  Samaritans  had  been  a  numerous 
and  important  sect — sufficiently  so  indeed  to  be 
VOL.  I. 


carefully  distinguished  from  the  Jews  and  Caelioo-  •y 
lists  in  the  Theodosian  code.  This  last  outrage  led 
to  their  comparative  disappearance  from  history. 
Travellers  of  the  12th,  14th,  and  17th  centuries 
take  notice  of  their  existence,  but  extreme  paucity 
(Early  Travellers,  by  Wright,  pp.  81,  181,  and 
432),  and  their  numbers  now,  as  in  those  days, 
is  said  to  be  below  200  (Robinson,  Jjibl.  Res.  ii 
282,  2nd  ed.).  We  are  confined  by  our  subject 
to  Gerizim,  and  therefoie  can  only  touch  upon  the 
Samaritans,  or  their  city  Neapolis,  so  far  as  their 
history  connectsdirectly  with  that  of  the  mountain. 
And  yet  we  may  observe  that  as  it  was  undoubtedly 
this  mountain  of  which  our  Lord  hail  said,  "  Wo- 
man, believe  me,  the  hour  cometh,  when  ye  shall 
neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem 
(«'.  e.  exclusively),  worship  the  Father  "  (John  iv. 
21) — so  likewise  it  is  a  singular  historical  fact, 
that  the  Samaritans  have  continued  on  this  self- 
same mountain  century  after  century,  with  the 
briefest  interruptions,  to  worship  according  to  their 
ancient  custom  ever  since  to  the  present  day. 
While  the  Jews — expelled  from  Jerusalem,  ami 
therefore  no  longer  able  to  offer  up  bloody  sacrifices 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses — have  been  obliged 
to  adapt  their  ceremonial  to  the  circumstances  of 
their  destiny:  here  the  Paschal  Lamb  has  been 
offered  up  in  all  ages  of  the  Christian  era  by  a 
small  but  united  nationality  f  the  spot  is  accurately 
marked  out  by  Dr.  R.,  Bibl.  'Res.  ii.  277).  Their 
copy  of  the  law,  probably  the  work  of  Manasseh, 
and  known  to  the  Fathers  of  the  2nd  and  3rd 
centuries  (Prideaui,  Connect,  i.  600 ;  and  Robin- 
son, ii.  297-301),  was,  in  the  17th,  vindicated 
from  oblivion  by  Scallger,  Usher,  Morinus,  and 
others ;  and  no  traveller  now  visits  Palestine  with- 
out making  a  sight  of  it  one  of  his  prime  objects. 
Gerizim  is  likewise  still  to  the  Samaritans  what 
Jerusalem  is  to  the  Jews,  and  Mecca  to  the  Ma- 
hometans. Their  prostrations  are  directed  towards  »• 
it,  wherever  they  are;  its  holiest  spot  in  their 
estimation  beirg  the  traditional  site  of  the  tabernacle, 
near  that  on  which  they  believe  Abraham  to  have 
oflcred  his  son.  Both  these  spots  aie  on  the  sum 
mit ;  and  near  them  is  still  to  be  seen  a  mound  oi 
ashes,  similar  to  the  larger  and  more  celebrated 
one  N.  of  Jerusalem  ;  collected,  it  is  said,  from  the 
sacrifices  of  each  successive  age  (Dr.  R.,  Bibl.  Res. 
ii.  202  and  299,  evidently  did  not  see  this  on 
Gerizim).  Into  their  more  legendary  traditions 
respecting  Gerizim,  and  the  story  of  their  alleged 
worship  of  a  dove — due  to  the  Jews,  their  enemies 
(Reland,  Diss.  ap.  Ugolin.  Thesaur.  vii.  p.  deexxix.- 
xxxiii.)— it  is  needless  to  enter.  [E.  S.  Ff/J 

GEKIZI'TES,  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8.  [Gerzites.] 

GEBBHE'NIANS,  THE  (Has  t&v  IV#ijk«k, 
Alex.  Ttvynp&v  ;  ad  Gerrenos),  named  in  2  Mace, 
xiii.  24  only,  as  one  limit  of  the  district  committed 
by  Antiochus  Eupator  to  the  government  of  Judas 
Maccabaeus,  the  other  limit  being  Ptolcmais  ( Accho). 
To  judge  by  the  similar  expression  in  defining  the 
extent  of  Simon's  government  in  1  Mace.  xi.  59, 
the  specification  has  reference  to  tie  sea-coast  of 
Palestine,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
Genhenians,  wherever  they  were,  must  have  been 
south  of  Ptolemais.  Grotius  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  suggest  that  the  town  Gerrhon  or  Gorrha 
was  intended,  which  lay  between  Pelusium  and 
lihinocolura  (  Wady  el-Arish).  But  it  has  been 
jointed  out  by  Ewald  ( Geschichte,  iv.  36.r>  note) 
.'hat  the  coast  as  far  north  as  the  latter  place  was 
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at  that  time  in  possession  of  Egypt,  and  he  thereon 
conjectures  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Gerar,  S.E.  of  Gaza,  the  residence  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  are  meant.  In  rapport  of  this  Grimm 
(Kurzg.  Handb.  ad  loc.)  mentions  that  at  least  one 
MS.  reads  TtpapiivAy,  which  would  without  diffi- 
culty be  corrupted  to  Ttfifar&r. 

It  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  that  the  Syriac 
version  (early,  and  entitled  to  much  respect)  has 

Gozor  ('J^^^-    By  this  may  be  intended  either 

(a)  the  ancient  Gezer,  which  was  near  the  sea ; 
somewhere  about  Joppa ;  or  (b)  Gaza,  which  appears 
sometimes  to  take  that  form  in  these  books.  In 
the  former  case  the  government  of  Judas  would 
coutain  half,  in  the  latter  the  whole,  of  the  coast 
of  Palestine.  The  latter  is  most  probably  correct, 
as  otherwise  the  important  district  of  Idumaea, 
with  the  great  fortress  of  Bethsura,  would  have 
been  left  unprovided  for.  [G.] 

GERSHOM  (in  the  earlier  hooks  Dfenj,  in 
Chron.  generally  D^BHJ).  1.  (Ti/p<rifi;  in'Judg. 
Tiiptrtiv,  and  Alex,  tripa&it;  Joseph.  Tripvos; 
Gersom,  Gersan)  The  first-born  son  of  Moses  and 
Zipporah  (Ex.  ii.  22 ;  xviii.  3).  The  name  is  ex- 
plained in  these  passages  as  if  DC  "13  (Ger  sham) 
="  a  stranger  there,"  in  allusion  to  Moses' being 
a  foreigner  in  Midian — "  For  he  said,  I  have  been  a 
stranger  {Oer)  in  a  foreign  land."  This  significa- 
tion is  adopted  by  Josephus  (Ant.  ii.  13,  §1),  and 
also  by  the  LXX.  in  the  form  of  the  name  which 
they  give — rvpadft;  but  according  to  Gesenius 
(Thet.  306  6),  its  true  meaning,  taking  it  as  a 
Hebrew  word,  is  "  expulsion,"  from  a  root  CHI, 
oeing  only  another  form  of  Gershon  (see  also 
Fiirst,  Handwb.).  The  circumcision  of  Gershom  is 
probably  related  in  Ex.  iv.  25.  He  does  not  appear 
again  in  the  history  in  his  own  person,  but  he  was 
the  founder  of  a  family  of  which  more  than  one  of 
the  members  are  mentioned  later,  (a.)  One  of  these 
was  a  remarkable  person — "  Jonathan  the  son  of 
Gershom,"  the  "young  man  the  Levite,"  whom 
we  first  encounter  on  his  way  from  Bethlehem- 
Judah  to  Micah's  house  at  Mount  Ephraim  (Judg. 
xvii.  7),  and  who  subsequently  became  the  first 
priest  to  the  irregular  worship  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(xviii.  30).  The  change  of  the  name  "Moses"  in 
this  passage,  as  it  originally  stood  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  to  "  Manasseh,"  as  it  now  stands  both  in  the 
Text  and  the  A.  V.,  is  explained  under  Manasseh. 
(6.)  But  at  least  one  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
family  preserved  its  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  for  when 
the  courses  of  the  Levites  were  settled  by  king 
David,  the  "  sons  of  Moses  the  man  of  God  "  re- 
ceived honourable  prominence,  and  Shebuel  chief 
of  the  sons  of  Gershom  was  appointed  ruler  (TJ3)  of 
the  treasures.    (1  Chr.  xxiii.  15-17  j  xxvi.  24-28.) 

2.  The  form  under  which  the  name  Gershon 
— the  eldest  son  of  Levi — is  given  in  several  passages 
of  Chronicles,  viz.  1  Chr.  vi.  16, 17, 20, 43j  62, 71  ; 
xv.  7.  The  Hebrew  is  almost  alternately  DBHJ  and 
D^Bni  ;  the  LXX.  adhere  to  their  ordinary  render- 
ing of  Gershon;  Vat.  Tetany,  Alex.  Tiiptriir; 
Vulg.  Gersm  and  Gersom. 

3.  (Dfchl  j  rijpo-cJx,  Alex.  TrtpaAn;  Gersom), 
the  representative  of  the  priestly  family  of  Phinehas, 
among  those  who  accompanied  Ezra  from  Babylon 
(Ezr. viii. 2).  In Ksdras thenameisGKBSON.  [G.] 


GERSHONITES,  THE 
GERSHON  (tienj ;  in  Gen.  repair,  in  other 

books  uniformly  Tftviv ;  and  so  also  Alex,  with 
three  exceptions ;  Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  7,  4,  rqpo-oVrs  t, 
the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Levi,  bom  before  the 
descent  of  Jacob's  family  into  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  1 1 , 
Ex.  vi.  16).  But  though  the  eldest  bom.  the  fa- 
milies of  Gershon  were  outstripped  in  fame  by  their 
younger  brethren  of  Kohath,  from  whom  sprang 
Moses  and  the  priestly  line  of  Aaron.*  Gershon's 
sons  were  Libni  and  Shimi  (Ex.  vi.  17;  Norn. 

iii.  18,  21 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  17),  and  their  families 
were  duly  recognized  in  the  reign  of  David,  when 
the  permanent  arrangements  for  the  service  of  Je- 
hovah were  made  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  7-11).  At  this 
time  Gershon  was  represented  by  the  famous  Asaph 
"  the  seer,"  whose  genealogy  is  given  in  1  Chr.  vi. 
39-43,  and  also  in  part,  20, 2 1 .  The  family  is  men- 
tioned once  again  as  taking  part  in  the  reforms  of 
king  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12,  where  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  sons  of  Asaph  are  reckoned  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Gershonites).  At  the  census  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai  the  whole  number  of  the  males 
of  the  Bene-Gershon  was  7500  (Num.  iii.  221,  mid- 
way between  the  Kohathites  and  the  Meraritea.  At 
the  same  date  the  efficient  men  were  2630  (ir.  40). 
On  the  occasion  of  the  second  census  the  numbers 
of  the  Levites  are  given  only  in  gross  (Num.  xxvi. 
62).  The  sons  of  Gershon  had  charge  of  the  fabrics 
of  the  Tabernacle — the  coverings,  curtains,  hangings, 
and  cords  (Num.  iii.  25,  26  ;  iv.  25,  26) ;  for  the 
transport  of  these  they  had  two  covered  wagons  and 
four  oxen  (vii.  3, 7).  In  the  encampment  their  sta- 
tion was  behind  OTTW)  the  Tabernacle,  on  the  west 
side  (Num.  iii.  23).  When  on  the  march  they  went 
with  the  Merarites  in  the  rear  of  the  first  body 
of  three  tribes — Judah,  Issachar,  Zebulun — with 
Reuben  behind  them.  In  the  apportionment  of  the 
Levitical  cities,  thirteen  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Ger- 
shonites. These  were  in  the  northern  tribes — two 
in  Mauasseh  beyond  Jordan ;  four  in  Issachar ;  four 
in  Asher ;  aud  three  in  Naphtali.  All  of  these  are 
said  to  have  possessed  "  suburbs,"  and  two  were 
cities  of  refuge  (Josh.  xxi.  27-33 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  62, 
71-76).  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  special  duties 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Gershonites  in  the  service  of 
the  Tabernacle  after  its  erection  at  Jerusalem,  or  in 
the  Temple.  The  sons  of  Jeduthun  "  prophesied 
with  a  harp,"  and  the  sons  of  Heman  "lifted  up 
the  horn,"  but  for  the  sons  of  Asaph  no  instrument 
is  mentioned  (1  Chr.  xxv.  1-5).  They  were  ap- 
pointed to  "  prophesy  "  (that  is,  probably,  to  utter, 
or  sing,  inspired  words,  K33),  perliaps  after  the 
special  prompting  of  David  himself  (xxv.  2.)  Others 
of  the  Gershonites,  sons  of  Laadan,  had  charge  of 
the  "  treasures  of  the  house  of  God,  and  over  the 
treasures  of  the  holy  things  "  (xxvi.  20-22),  among 
which  precious  stones  are  specially  named  (xxix.  »). 

In  Chronicles  the  name  is,  with  two  exceptions 
(1  Chr.  vi.  1,  xxiii.  6),  given  in  the  slightly  dif- 
ferent form  of  Gershom.  [Gershom,  2.]  See  also 
Geksuo  sites.  [G.] 

GERSHONITES,  THE  ('SBnjn,  f.  r.  the 
Gershunnite;  4  Tttativ,  i  TtScrtcrl  ;  vToi  rcSmrri ; 
Alex.  TitpvAr),  the  family  descended  from  G  ERsnos 
or  Gershom,  the  son  of  Levi  (Num.  iii.  21, 23, 24  ; 

iv.  24,  27 ;  xxvi.  57 ;  Josh.  xxi.  33;  1  Chr.  xxiii. 
7;  2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 


■  See  an  instance  of  this  In  1  Chr.  vi.  2-1 4,  where 
the  Unc  of  Kohath  ia  given,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  two  families. 
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"  The  Gbrshonite,"  as  applied  to  indivi- 
duals, occurs  in  1  Chr.  xxri.  21  (Laadan),  xxix.  8 
(Jebiel).  [G.] 

GER'SON  (Juipviy ;  Gersomus),  1  Esd.  viii. 
29.    [Gershom,  3.] 

GER'ZITES,  THE  ('n3n,  or  TU11— (Ges. 
Thes.  301)— the  Girzite,  o'r  "the  Gerizzite;  Vat. 
omits,  Alex,  rbr  rt(patoy ;  Gerzi  and  Gezri,  but 
in  his  Quaeat.  ffebr.  Jerome  has  Getri;  Syr.  and 
Arab.  Godota),  a  tribe  who  with  the  Geshurites 
and  the  Amalekites  occupied  the  land  between  the 
south  of  Palestine*  and  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  ixvii.  8).  They  were  rich  in  Bedouin 
treasures — "  sheep,  oxen,  asses,  camels,  and  apparel" 
(ver.  9;  comp.  xv.  3;  1  Chr.  vi.  21).  The 
name  is  not  found  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  but 
only  in  the  margin.  This  arises  from  its  having 
lieen  corrected  by  the  Masorets  (Ken)  into  Giz- 
p.ites,  which  form  our  translators  have  adopted 
in  the  text.  The  change  is  supported  by  the  Tar- 
gum,  and  by  the  Alex.  MS.  of  the  LXX.  as  above. 
There  is  not,  however,  any  apparent  reason  for  re- 
linquishing the  older  form  of  the  name,  the  interest 
of  which  lies  in  its  connexion  with  that  of  Mount 
Gerizim.  In  the  name  of  that  ancient  mountain 
we  have  the  only  remaining  trace  of  the  presence 
of  this  old  tribe  of  Bedouins  in  central  Palestine. 
They  appear  to  have  occupied  it  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  to  have  relinquished  it  in  company  with 
the  Amalekites,  who  also  lett  their  name  attached 
to  a  mountain  in  the  same  locality  (Judg.  xii.  15), 
when  they  abandoned  that  rich  district  for  the  less 
fertile  but  freer  South.  Other  tribes,  as  tho  Avrim 
and  the  Zemarites,  also  left  traces  of  their  presence 
in  the  names  of  towns  of  the  central  district  (see 
p.  1416,  188  note). 

The  connexion  between  the  Gerizites  and  Mount 
Gerizim  appears  to  have  been  first  suggested  by 
Gesenius.  It  has  been  since  adopted  by  Stanley 
(S.  ((  P.  237  note).  Gesenius  interprets  the  name 
as  "  dwellers  in  the  dry,  barren  country."  [G.] 

GE'SEM,  THE  LAND  OF  (yi)  r«<r«V ;  terra 
Jesse),  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name  Goshen 
(Jud.  i.  9). 

GE'SHAM (JB^l,  i.e.  Geshan;  2o>ydp,  Alex. 
Trifxriiii;  Gesan),  one  of  the  sons  of  Jahdai,  in 
the  genealogy  of  Judah  and  family  of  Caleb  (1  Chr. 
ii.  47).  Nothing  further  concerning  him  has  been 
yet  traced.  The  name,  as  it  stands  in  our  present 
Bibles,  is  a  corruption  of  the  A.  V.  of  1611,  which 
has,  accurately,  Cesium.  Burrington,  usually  very 
careful,  has  Geshur  (Table  xi.  1,  280),  but  without 
giving  any  authority. 

GE'SHEM,  and  GASHTffTJ  (DE>1,  VStffi  • 
Titirin ;  Gostem),  an  Arabian,  mentioned  in  Neh. 
ii.  19,  and  vi.  1,  2,  6,  who,  with  "  Sanballat  the 
Horonite,  and  Tobiah,  the  servant,  the  Ammonite," 
opposed  Nehemiah  in  the  repairing  of  Jerusalem. 
Geshem,  we  may  conclude,  was  an  inhabitant  of 
Arabia  Pctraea,  or  of  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  pro- 
bably the  chief  of  a  tribe  which,  like  most  of  the 
tribes  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Palestine,  was,  in 
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*  The  LXX.  has  rendered  the  passage  referred  to 


as  follows : — «<u  ISov  r)  yrj  Ka-npxtiTo  awb  a.vr)KovTW  extreme  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24),  which  bore 
it  ttirb  rcAap^roup  (Alex.  TeAafMrovp)  Terttxurntvuv  a  prominent  part  in  a  former  attack  on  the  Amalekites 


the  time  of  the  captivity  and  the  subsequent  period, 
allied  with  the  Persians  or  with  any  peoples 
threatening  the  Jewish  nation.  Geshem,  like  San- 
ballat and  Tobiah,  seems  to  hare  been  one  of  the 
"  governors  beyond  the  river,"  t©  whom  Nehemiah 
came,  and  whose  mission  "  grieved  them  exceed- 
ingly, that  there  was  come  a  man  to  seek  the  wel- 
fare of  the  children  of  Israel"  (Neh.  ii.  10);  for 
the  wandering  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  doubtless 
availed  themselves  largely,  in-  their  predatory  ex- 
cursions, of  the  distracted  state  of  Palestine,  and 
dreaded  the  re-establishment  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
the  Arabians,  Ammonites,  and  Ashdodites,  are  re- 
corded as  having  "  conspired  to  fight  against  Jeru- 
salem, and  to  hinder*  the  repairing.  The  en- 
deavours of  these  confederates  and  their  failure  are 
recorded  in  chapters  ii.,  iv.,  and  vi.  The  Arabic 
name  corresponding  to  Geshem  cannot  easily  be 

identified.  Jusira  (or  GSsim,  <  wl*j)  is  one  of  very 
remote  antiquity ;  and  Jashum  (  -  *^)  is  the  name 


of  an  historical  tribe  of  Arabia  Proper;  the  latter  may 
more  probably  be  compared  with  it.      [E.  S.  P.] 

GE'SHUR  (Vim  and  fTVltS'l,  "  a  bridge  j" 

Arab.^  .,f -~  ;  Jesaur),  a  little  principality  in  the 

north-eastern  corner  of  Bashan,  adjoining  the  pro- 
vince of  Argob  (Deut.  iii.  14),  and  the  kingdom  of 
Aram  (Syria  in  the  A.  V. ;  2  Sam.  xv.  8  ;  comp. 
1  Chr.  ii.  23).  It  was  within  the  boundary  of  the 
allotted  territory  of  Manasseh,  but  its  inhabitants 
were  never  expelled  (Josh.  xiii.  13 ;  comp.  1  Chr. 

ii.  23).  King  David  married  "  the  daughter  of 
Talmai,  king  of  Geshur  "  (2  Sam.  iii.  3) ;  and  her 
son  Absalom  sought  refuge  among  his  maternal 
relatives  after  the  murder  of  his  brother.  The 
wild  acts  of  Absalom's  life  may  have  been  to  some 
extent  the  results  of  maternal  training ;  they  were 
at  least  characteristic  of  the  stock  from  which  he 
sprung.  He  remained  in  "  Geshur  of  Aram  "  until 
he  was  taken  back  to  Jerusalem  by  Joab  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  37,  xv.  8).  It  is  highly  probable  that  Geshur 
was  a  section  of  the  wild  and  rugged  region,  now 
called  cl-Lcjah,  among  whose  rocky  fastnesses  the 
Geshurites  might  dwell  in  security  while  the  whole 
surrounding  plains  were  occupied  by  the  Israelites 
On  the  north  the  Lejah  borders  on  the  territory  ot 
Damascus,  the  ancient  Aram  ;  and  in  Scripture  the 
name  is  so  intimately  connected  with  Bashan  and 
Argob,  that  one  is  led  to  suppose  it  formed  part  of 
them  (Deut  iii.  13,  14 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  23 ;  Josh,  xiii 
12, 13).   [Argob].  [J.  I.,  p.] 

GESHTFRI  and  GESHURITES  ('"WW) 
(1.)  The  inhabitants  of  Geshur,  which  see  (Deut, 

iii.  14 ;  Josh.  xii.  5,  xiii.  11).  (2.)  An  ancient 
tribe  which  dwelt  in  the  desert  between  Arabia  and 
Philistia  (Josh.  xiii.  2 ;  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8) ;  they  are 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Gezrites  and 
Amalekites.    [Gezer,  p.  693  a.]       [J.  L.  P.] 

GETHER  On);  Tar4p;  Gether),  the  third, 
in  order,  of  the  sons  of  Aram  (Gen.  x.  23).  No 
satisfactory  trace  of  the  people  sprung  from  this 


mention  of  the  name  Telem  or  Telaim,  a  place  in  the 


Ka\  tCrs  yrrs  Aiyiiirrow.  The  word  Oelamsour  may  be 
a  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  meolam  .  .  Shttrah 
(A.  V.  "of  old  .  .  to  Shur"),  or  it  may  contain  a 


(1  Sam.  xv.  4).  In  the  latter  cose  r  has  been  read 
for  T.    (Sec  Lengerkc  :  Furat's  Handwb.,  Sc.). 

2  V  2 
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stock  has  bwii  found.  The  theories  of  Bochart  and 
others,  which  rest  on  improbable  etymologies,  are 
without  support ;  while  the  suggestions  of  Carians 

(Hieron.),  Bactiians  (Joseph.  Ant.),  and  JuLo^a- 

(Saad.),  are  not  better  founded.  (See  Bochatt, 
Phtilaj,  ii.  10,  and  Winer,  s.  v.)  Kalisch  proposes 
GkSHUR ;  but  he  does  not  adduce  any  argument  in 
its  favour,  except  the  similarity  of  sound,  and  the 
permutation  of  Aramaean  and  Hebrew  letters. 

The  Arabs  write  the  nnme^jlj  (Ghathir)  ;  and, 

in  the  mythical  history  of  their  country,  it  is  said 
that  the  probably  aboriginal  tribes  of  Thamood, 
Tasur,  Jadces,  and  "Ad  ('the  last,  in  the  second 
generation,  through  'Ood),  were  descended  from 
Ghathir  (Caussin,  Essai,  i.  8,  9,  23;  Abul-FidA, 
Hist.  Anteisl.  16).  These  traditions  are  in  the 
highest  degree  untrustworthy  ;  and,  as  we  have 
stated  in  Arabia,  the  tribes  referred  to  were, 
almost  demonstrably,  not  of  Somitic  origin.  See 
Arabia,  Aran,  and  Nabathakans.     [U.S.  P.] 

GETHSEM'ANE  (113,  ualh,  a  "  wine-press," 
and  ]OC,  shemcn,  "  oil ;"  r«0<rnfiar<t,  or  more 
generally  T*t<n\iutvri),  a  small  "  fann,"  as  the 
French  would  say,  "  un  bien  mix  champs  "  (xttplov, 
■•ai/er,  prucdium;  or  as  the  Vulgate,  villa;  A.  V. 
"  place;"  Matt.  xxvi.  36;  Mark  xiv.  32),  situated 
across  the  brook  Kedron  (John  xviii.  1),  probably 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olivet  (Luke  xxii.  39),  to  the 
N.  W.,  and  about  J  or  J  of  a  mile  English  from  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  There  was  a  "garden,"  or 
rather  orchard  (icqirot),  attached  to  it,  to  which 
the  olive,  tig,  and  pomegranate  doubtless  invited 
resort  by  their  "hospitable  shade."  And  we  know 
from  the  Evangelists  SS.  Luke  'xxii.  39)  and  John 
(xviii.  2)  that  our  Lord  ofttimes  resetted  thither 
with  his  disciples.  "  It  was  on  the  road  to  Be- 
thany," says  Mr.  Greswell  (Harm.  Diss,  ilii.), 
"  and  the  family  of  Lazarus  might  have  possessions 
there ; "  but,  if  so,  it  should  have  been  rather  on 
the  S.E.  side  of  the  mountain  where  Bethany  lies: 
part  of  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  being  the  pro- 
perty of  the  village  still,  as  it  may  well  have  been 
then,  is  even  now  called  Bethany  (tl-Azartyeh)  by 
the  natives.  Hence  the  expressions  in  S.  Luke 
xxiv.  50,  and  Acts  i.  12,  are  quite  consistent. 
According  to  Josephns,  the  suburbs  of  Jerusalem 
abounded  with  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  (wa- 
puSflVon,  B.  J.  vi.  1,  §1  ;  comp.  v.  3,  §2): 
now,  with  the  exception  of  those  belonging  to 
the  Greek  and  Latin  convents,  hardly  the  vestige 
of  a  garden  is  to  be  seen.  There  is  indeed  a  fa- 
vourite paddock  or  close,  half-a-mile  or  more  to  the 
north,  on  the  same  side  of  the  continuation  of  the 
Talley  of  the  Kedron,  the  property  of  a  wealthy 
Turk,  where  the  Mahometan  ladies  pass  the  day 
with  their  families,  their  bright-Howing  costume 
forming  a  picturesque  contrast  to  the  stiff  sombre 
foliage  of  the  olive-grove  beneath  which  they  cluster. 
But  Gethsemane  has  not  come  down  to  us  as  a 
scene  of  mirth ;  its  inexhaustible  associations  are 
the  offspring  of  a  single  event — the  Agony  of  the 
.con  of  God  on  the  evening  preceding  His  Passion. 
Here  emphatically,  as  Isaiah  had  foretold,  and 
as  the  name  imports,  were  fulfilled  those  dark 
words,  "I  have  trodden  the  wine-press  alone" 
(lxiii.  3;  comp.  Rev.  xiv.  20,  "the  wine- 
press .  .  .  without  the  city  ").  "  The  period 
of  the  tear,"  proceeds  Mr.  Gresswell,  "was  the 
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Vernal  Equinox :  the  day  of  the  month  about  two 
days  before  the  full  of  the  moon — in  which  case  the 
moon  would  not  be  now  very  tar  past  her  meridian  ; 
and  the  night  would  be  enlightened  until  a  late 
hour  towards  the  morning  " — the  day  of  the  w«ei 
Thursday,  or  rather,  according  to  the  Jew,  Friday 
— for  the  sun  had  set.  The  time,  according  to 
Mr.  Gresswell,  would  be  the  last-watch  of  the 
night,  between  our  11  and  12  o'clock.  Alv 
recapitulation  of  the  circumstances  of  that  in- 
effable event  would  be  unnecessary ;  any  comment* 
upon  it  unseasonable.  A  modern  garden,  in  which 
aie  eight  venerable  olive-tree*,  and  a  grotto  to  the 
north,  detached  from  it,  and  in  closer  connexion 
with  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Virgin — 
in  fact  with  the  road  to  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain running  between  them,  as  it  did  also  in  the 
days  of  the  Crusaders  (Sanuti  Secret.  Fidel.  Cmc. 
lib.  iii.  p.  xiv.  c.  9) — both  securely  enclosed,  and 
under  lock  and  key,  are  pointed  out  as  making  up 
the  true  Gethsemane.  These  may,  or  may  not,  U> 
the  spots  which  Eusebius,  St.  Jerome  (Liber  Je 
Situ  et  Notninibus,  t.  v.),  and  Adamnanns  mention 
as  such  ;  but  from  the  4th  century  downwards  same 
such  localities  are  spoken  of  as  known,  frequented, 
and  even  built  upon.  Every  geneiation  dwells 
most  upon  what  accords  most  with  its  instincts 
and  predilections.  Accordingly  the  pilgrims  of  an- 
tiquity say  nothing  about  those. time-honoured  olive- 
trees,  whose  age  the  poetic  minds  of  a  Lamartine 
or  a  Stanley  shrink  from  criticising — they  weie 
doubtless  not  so  imposing  in  the  6th  century  ;  still, 
had  they  been  noticed,  they  would  have  aflbrded 
undying  witness  to  the  locality — while,  on  the 
other  hand,  few  modern  travellers  would  inquire 
for,  and  adore,  with  Antoninus,  the  three  precise 
spots  where  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  fallen  upon 
His  face.  Agaiust  the  contemporary  antiquity  oi 
the  olive-trees,  it  has  beeu  urged  that  Titus  cut 
down  all  the  trees  round  about  Jerusalem  ;  and 
certainly  this  is  no  more  than  Josephns  states  hi 
express  terms  (see  particularly  15.  J.  vi.  I,  §1. 
a  passage  which  must  have  escaped  Mr.  Williams 
Hnly  City,  vol.  ii.  p.  437,  ed.  2nd,  who  only  cites 
v.  3-,  §2,  and  vi.  8,  §1).  Besides,  the  1 0th  legion, 
arriving  from  Jericho,  were  posted  about  the  Mount 
of  Olives  (v.  2,  §3;  and  comp.  vl.  2,  §8),  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  siege,  a  wall  was  carried  along  the 
valley  of  the  Kedron  to  the  fountain  of  Siloam 
(v.  10,  §2).  The  probability  therefore  would  were 
to  be,  that  they  were  planted  by  Christian  hands 
to  mark  the  spot :  unless,  like  the  sacred  olive  of 
the  Acropolis  (Bohr  ad  Herod,  viii.  55),  they  may 
have  reproduced  themselves.  Maundrell  (FS'lHy 
Travellers  in  P.  by  Wright,  p.  471)  and  Quares- 
mius  {Elucid.  T.S.  lib.  iv.  per.  v.  ch.7)  appear  to 
have  been  the  first  to  notice  them,  not  more  than 
three  centuries  ago;  the  former  arguing  against, 
!  and  the  latter  in  favour  of,  their  reputed  antiquity. 
.  but  nobody  reading  their  accounts  would  imagine 
that  there  were  then  no  more  than  eight,  the  lo- 
cality of  Gethsemane  being  supposed  the  same. 
[  Parallel  claims,  to  be  sure,  are  not  wanting  in  tbe 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  are  still  visited  with  so 
much  enthusiasm:  in  the  terebinth,  or  oak  of 
Mamrc,  which  was  standing  in  the  days  of  Coo- 
stantine  the  Great,  and  even  worshipped  (  Vales,  ad 
Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  iii.  53),  and  the  fig-tree  tfieia 
ehstici)  near  Neibudda  in  India,  which  native  his- 
torians assert  to  be  2500  years  old  (Patterson's 
Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Egypt,  4-c,  p.  202,  note*. 
Still  more  np|>ositely  there  were  olive-trees  near 
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Lintemum  250  years  old,  according  to  Pliny,  in 
bis  time,  which  are  recorded  to  have  survived  to  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century  I  Sfoiweau  Diet,  d' Mat. 
Not.  Paris,  18+6,  vol.  xxix.'p.  6H.     [E.  S.  Kf.] 

GEU  EL  (^K-1tU,  Sam.  }X1J  j  TouJi^A  ; 
Guel),  son  of  Machi ;  ruler  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and 
its  representative  among  the  spies  sent  from  the 
wilderness  of  Paran  to  explore  the  Promised  Land 
(Num.  xiii.  15). 

GE'ZEB  (-113,  in  pause  "ITi ;  Ta(ip,  Tt{(p, 
Va{dpa ;  Gazer),  an  ancient  city  of  Canaoan,  whose 
king,  Horam,  or  Elam,  coming  to  the  assistance  of 
Lachisb,  was  killed  with  all  his  people  by  Joshua 
(Josh.  x.  33 ;  xii.  12).  The  town,  however,  is 
not  said  to  have  been  destroyed ;  it  formed  one  of 
the  landmarks  on  the  south  boundary  of  Kphniim* 
between  the  lower  Beth-horon  and  the  Mediterranean 
(xvi.  3),  the  western  limit  of  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  vii. 
28).  It  was  allotted  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Ko- 
hathite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  21 ;  1  dir.  vi.  67);  but 
theorigiunl  inhabitants  were  not  dispossessed  (Judg. 
i.  29) ;  and  even  down  to  the  reign  of  Solomon  the 
Canaauites,  or  (according  to  the  LXX.  addition  to 
Josh.  xvi.  10)  the  Canaanites  and  Perizzites,  were 
still  dwelling  there,  and  paying  tribute  to  Israel 
(1  K.  ix.  16).  At  this  time  it  must  in  fact  have 
been  independent  of  Israelite  rule,  for  Pharaoh  had 
burnt  it  to  the  ground  and  killed  its  inhabitants, 
and  then  presented  the  site  to  his  daughter, 
Solomon's  queen.  But  it  was  immediately  rebuilt  by 
the  king ;  and  though  not  heard  of  again  till  after  the 
captivity,  yet  it  played  a  somewhat  prominent  part 
in  the  later  struggles  of  the  nation.  [Gazera.] 

Ewald  (Qesch.  iii.  280;  comp.  ii.  427)  takes 
.Gezer  and  Oeshur  to  be  the  same,  and  sees  in  the 
destruction  of  the  former  by  Pharaoh,  and  the 
simultaneous  expedition  of  Solomon  to  Hamath- 
zobah  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter,  indications 
of  a  revolt  of  the  Canaanites,  of  whom  the  Geshui  ites 
formed  the  most  powerful  remnant,  nnd  whose  at- 
tempt against  the  new  monarch  was  thus  frustrated, 
but  this  can  hardly  be  supported. 

In  one  place  Gob  is  given  as  identical  with  Gezer 
(1  Ohr.  xx.  4,  comp.  2  Sam.  xxi.  18>.  The  exact 
site  of  Gezer  has  not  been  discovered ;  but  its  general 
position  is  uot  difficult  to  infer.  It  must  have  been 
between  the  lower  Beth-horon  and  the  sen  (Josh, 
xvi.  3;  IK.  ix.  17);  therefore  on  the  great  mari- 
time plain  which  lies  beneath  the  hills  of  which 
Beitur  et-lahta  is  the  last  outpost,  and  forms  the 
regular  coast  road  of  communication  wilh  Egypt 
(1  K.  ix.  16).  It  is  therefore  appropriately  named  as 
the  last  point  to  which  David  s  pursuit  of  the  Phi- 
listines extended  (2  Sam.  v.  25 ;  1  Chr.  iiv.  16  bi ; 
aud  as  the  scene  of  at  least  one  sharp  encounter 
(1  Chr.  xx.  4),  this  plain  being  their  own  peculiar 
territory  (comp.  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  6,  §1,  Tafapd  tt)V 
ttJ  s  TlaXatffrlvuy  x^P"*  inrdpxov<ray) ;  and  as 
commauding  the  communication  between  Egypt  and 
the  new  capital,  Jerusalem,  it  was  an  important 
point  for  Solomon  to  fortify.    By  Eusebius  it  is 

•  If  Lachish  be  where  Van  de  Yclde  and  Porter 
would  place  it,  at  Urn  Lakis,  near  Gaza,  at  least  40 
miles  from  the  southern  boundary  of  Ephraim,  there 
Ik  some  ground  for  suspecting  the  existence  of  two 
Gczers,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  order  in  which 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  Josh.  xii.  with  Hebron, 
Kglon,  and  Dcbir.  There  is  not,  however,  any  means 
of  determining  this. 

b  In  these  two  places  the  word,  being  at  the  end 
of  u  period,  has,  according  to  Hebrew  custom,  its  first 
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mentioned  as  four  miles  north  of  Nicopolis  ( Amu-As) ; 
a  position  exactly  occupied  by  the  important  town 
Jbnzu,  the  ancient  Gimzo,  and  corresponding  well 
with  the  requirements  of  Joshua.  But  this  hardly 
agrees  with  the  indications  of  the  1st  book  of  Maeca 
bees,  which  speak  of  it  as  between  Emmaus  (Arnicas) 
and  Azotus  and  Jamnia ;  and  again  as  on  the  con- 
lines  of  Azotus.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter 
there  is  more  than  one  site  bearing  the  name  Ynsur ; 
but  whether  this  Arabic  name  can  be  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  Gezer,  nnd  also  whether  so  important  a 
town  as  Gazara  was  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
can  be  represented  by  such  insignificant  villages  as 
these,  are  questions  to  be  determined  by  future  in- 
vestigation. If  it  can,  then  perhaps  the  strongest 
claims  for  identity  with  Gezer  are  pnt  forward  by  a 
village  called  Ya$6r,  4  or  5  miles  east  of  Joppa,  on 
the  road  to  Ramleh  and  Lydd. 

From  tlie  occasional  occurrence  of  the  form  Gazer, 
and  from  the  LXX.  version  being  almost  unifoimly 
Gazera  or  Gazer,  Ewald  infers  that  this  was  really 
the  original  name.  [G.] 

GEZ'BITES,  THE  f«TJjn,  nccur.  the  Gizrite ; 
rby  Vt(pa!oy;  Gezri).  The  word  which  the  Jewish 
critics  have  substituted  in  the  margin  of  the  Bible 
for  the  ancieut  reading,  "  the  Geiizite  "  (1  Sam. 
xxvii.  8),  and  which  has  thus  become  incorporated 
in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  If  it  mean  anything 
— at  least  that  we  know — it  must  signify  the 
dwellers  in  Gezer.  But  Gezer  was  not  less 
than  50  miles  distant  from  the  "  south  of  Judah, 
the  south  of  the  Jerahmeelites,  and  the  south  of  the 
Kenites,"  the  scene  of  David's  inroad ;  a  fact  which 
stands  greatly  in  the  way  of  our  receiving  the  change. 
[Gebzites,  the.]  [G.] 

GI'AH  (ITi  ;  Tof ;  vullis),  a  place  named  only 
in  2  Sam.  ii.  24,  to  designate  the  position  of  the 
hill  Amroah — "  which  faces  Giah  by  the  way  of  the 
wilderness  of  Gibeon."  No  trace  of  the  situation  of 
cither  lias  yet  been  found.  By  the  LXX.  the  name 
is  rend  as  if  t^3,  i.  e.  a  ravine  or  glen  ;  a  view  also 
taken  in  ti  e  Vulgate. 

GIANTS.  The  frequent  allusion  to  giants  in 
Scripture,  and  the  numerous  theories  and  disputes 
which  have  arisen  in  consequence,  render  it  neces- 
sary to  give  a  brief  view  of  some  of  the  main  opi- 
nions ami  curious  inferences  to  which  the  mention 
of  them  leads. 

t.  They  are  first  spoken  of  in  Gen.  vi.  4,  under 
tire  name  Xephilim  tphf$  ;  LXX.  71-yairo  ; 
Aquil.  innrhrrovrfs  ;  Symm.  0t<uoi;  Vulg.  gigan- 
tea;  Onk.  NJ^3J  ;  Luther,  Ti/rmmen).  The  woid 
is  derived  either  from  r6s,  or  vbs  (  =  "  mar- 

T  T  T  T  | 

vellous"),  or,  as  is  generally  believed,  from  ?D3, 
either  in  the  sense  to  throw  down,  or  to  fall 
(=  fallen  angels,  Jarchi,  cf.  Is.  xiv.  12;  Luke  x. 
18);  or  meaning  "  %puts  imientet"  (Gescn.),  or 
collepai  (by  euphemism,  Boettcher,  de  fn/eris,  p 

vowel  lengthened,  and  stands  in  the  text  as  Gaiter, 
and  in  these  two  places  only  the  name  is  so  trans- 
ferred to  the  A.  V.  But,  to  bp  consistent,  the  same 
change  should  have  been  made  in  several  otbet 
passages,  where  it  occurs  in  the  nebrew :  e.  gr. 
Judg.  i.  29;  Josh.  xvi.  3,  10;  1  K.  ix.  15,  4c.  It 
would  seem  better  to  render  the  Hebrew  name  always 
by  the  sunn*  English  one,  when  the  difference  arises 
from  nothing  but  an  emphatic  act  cut. 
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92) ;  but  certainly  not "  because  men  fell  from  terror 
of  them"  (a>  K.  Kimchi).  That  the  word  means 
"  giant "  is  clear  from  Num.  xiii.  32,  33,  and  is 
confirmed  by  vbvi,  the  Chaldee  name  for  "  the 
aery  giaut"  Orion  (Job  ix.  9,  xxxviii.  31 ;  Is.  xiii. 
10  ;  Targ.),  unless  this  name  arise  from  the 
obliquity  of  the  constellation  (Gen.  of  Earth, 
p.  35). 

But  we  now  come  to  the  remarkable  conjectures 
about  the  origin  of  these  NcpMlim  in  Gen.  vi. 
1-4.  (An  immense  amount  has  been  written  on 
thU  passage.  See  Kurz,  Die  Ehen  der  SShne  Gottes, 
&c,  Berlin,  1857  ;  Ewald,  Jahrb.  1854,  p.  126 ; 
Govett's  Isaiah  Unfulfilled;  ruber's  Many  Man- 
sions, J.  of  Sac.  Lit.  Oct.  1858,  &c.).  We  are  told 
that  "  there  were  Nephilim  in  the  earth,"  aud  that 
"  afterwards  (icol  /x<fr'  iietivo,  LXX.)  the  "  sons 
of  God"  mingling  with  the  beautiful  "daughters 
of  men"  produced  a  race  of  violent  and  insolent 
Qibborim  (DH'3JJ.  This  latter  word  is  also  rendered 
by  the  LXX.  ylyarrcs,  but  we  shall  see  hereafter 
that  the  meaning  is  more  general.  It  is  clear  how- 
ever that  no  statement  is  made  that  the  Nephilim 
themselves  sprang  from  this  unhallowed  union. 
Who  then  were  they?  Taking  the  usual  deri- 
vation (^>Q3),  and  explaining  it  to  mean  "  fallen 
spirits,"  the  Nephilim  seem  to  be  identical  with  the 
"  sons  of  God ;"  but  the  verse  before  us  militates 
against  this  notion  as  much  as  against  that  which 
makes  the  Nephilim  the  same  as  the  Gibborim,  viz. : 
the  offspring  of  wicked  marriages.  This  latter  sup- 
position can  only  be  accepted  if  we  admit  either 

(1)  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  Nephilim, — those 
who  existed  before  the  unequal  intercourse,  and  those 
produced  by  it  (Heidegger,  Hist.  Patr.  xi.),  or 

(2)  by  following  the  Vulgate  rendering,  postquam 
enim  ingressi  sunt,'&c.  But  the  common  ren- 
dering seems  to  be  correct,  nor  is  there  much  pro- 
bability in  Aben  Ezra's  explanation,  that  JD^n!* 
("  after  that")  means  ^UDH  "iriK  (»'.  «.""  after 
the  deluge  "),  and  is  an  allusion  to  the  Anakims. 

The  genealogy  of  the  Nephilim  then,  or  at  any 
rate  of  the  earliest  Nephilim,  is  not  recorded  in 
Scripture,  and  the  name  itself  is  so  mysterious 
that  we  are  lost  in  conjecture  respecting  them. 

2.  The  sons  of  the  marriages  mentioned  in  Gen. 
vi.  1-4,  are  called  Gibborim  (DH33,  from  "13a, 
to  be  strong),  a  general  name  meaning  powerful 
(v&pitrral  Kal  Tt&vros  Irwtpo-KraX  koXov,  Joseph. 
Ant.  i.  3,  §1  ;  -fit  xaTSes  top  vovv  ixfftPdffay- 
rts  tov  \oylfao-9ai  k.t.X.,  Philo  de  Gigant.  p. 
270;  comp.  Is.  iii.  2,  xlix.  24;  Ez.  xxxii.  21). 
They  were  *not  necessarily  giants  in  our  sense 
of  the  word  (Theodoret,  Qwest.  48).  Yet,  as 
was  natural,  these  powerful  chiefs  were  almost 
universally  represented  as  men  of  extraordinary 
stature.  The  LXX.  render  the  word  ylytunts, 
and  call  Nimrod  a  7(701  Kvvrrybs  (1  Chr.  i.  10) ; 
Augustine  calls  them  Staturosi  (de  Civ.  Dei, 
xv.  4) ;  Chrysostom  fipaes  tbpnictts,  Theodoret 
xou/xryefcts  (comp.  Bar.  iii.  26,  eu/irye'fleis, 
cVtoTajUci'oi  viKtuov). 

But  who  were  the  parents  of  these  giants ;  who 
are  "the  sons  of  God"  (D'H^Nil  »33)  ?  The  opi- 
nions are  various,  (1.)  Men  of  power  (viol  Svya<r- 
rtvivrav,  Symm.  Hieron.  Quaest.  Heb.  ad  loc.  ; 
K»3-13T  '33,  Ouk. ;  mobv  '33,  Samar. ;  so  too 
Seidell,  Vorst,  &c),  (comp.  I's.  ii.  7,  Ixxxii.  6, 


lxxxix.  27  ;  Mic  v.  5,  &c.).  The  expression  will 
then  exactly  resemble  Homer's  Atoyrrtit  floor 
Xijei,  and  the  Chinese  Tim-tseu,  "  son  of  heaven," 
as  a  title  of  the  Emperor  (Gesen.  ».  r.  J3).  But 
why  should  the  union  of  the  high-born  and  low- 
born produce  offspring  unusual  for  their  size  and 
strength?  (2.)  Men  with  great  gifts,  "  in  the 
image  of  God  "  (Hitter,  Schumann) ;  (3.)  Canutes 
arrogantly  assuming  the  title  (Paulus) ;  or  (4.)  the 
pious  Setliites  (comp.  Gen.  iv.  26 ;  Maimou.  Mor. 
AVx>ch.  i.  14 ;  Suid.  s.  vv.  21)9  and  puuyaplat ; 
Cedien.  Hist.  Comp.  p.  10  ;  Aug.  de  Cir.  Dei,  xv. 
23 ;  Chrysost.  Horn.  22,  in  Gen. ;  Theod.  in  Gen. 
Quaest.  47;  Cyril,  c.  Jul.  ix.,  &c).  A  host  of 
modem  commentators  catch  at  this  explanation,  but 
Gen.  iv.  26  has  probably  no  connexion  with  the 
subject.  Other  texts  quoted  in  favour  of  the  view 
are  Deut.  xiv.  1,2;  Ps.  lxxiii.  15 ;  Prov.  xiv.  26 ; 
Hos.  i.  10;  Rom.  viii.  14,  &c  Still  the  mere 
antithesis  in  the  verse,  as  well  as  other  considera- 
tions, tend  strongly  against  this  gloss,  which  indeed 
is  built  on  a  foregone  conclusion.  Compare  how- 
ever the  Indian  notion  of  the  two  races  of  men 
Suras  aud  Asuras  (children  of  the  sun  and  of  toe 
moon,  Nork,  Bramm.  und  Sabb.  p.  204,  sq.),  and 
the  Persian  belief  in  the  marriage  of  Djemshid 
with  the  sister  of  a  dev,  whence  sprang  black  and 
impious  men  (h'alisch,  Gen.  p.  175).  5.  Wor- 
shippers of  false  gods  (xtutts  r£y  Stir,  Aqu.) 
making  '33  = "  servants  "  (comp.  Deut.  xiv.  1 ; 
Prov.  xiv.'  26 ;  Ex.  xxxii.  1 ;  Deut,  iv.  28,  lie.). 
This  view  is  ably  supported  in  Genesis  of  Earth 
and  Man,  pp.  39,  sq.  (6.)  Devils,  such  as  the 
Incubi  and  Snccubi.  Such  was  the  belief  of  the 
Cabbelists  (Valesius,  de  S.  Philosoph.  cap.  8). 
That  these  beings  can  have  intercourse  with  women 
St.  Augustine  declares  it  would  be  folly  to  doubt, 
and  it  was  the  universal  belief  in  the  East.  Mo- 
hammed makes  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Balkis  Queen 
of  Sheba  a  demon,  and  Damir  says  he  had  heard  a 
Mohammedan  doctor  openly  boast  of  having  married 
in  succession  four  demon  wives  (Bochart,  Hieroz. 
i.  p.  747).  Indeed  the  belief  still  exists  (Lane's 
Mod.  Eg.  i.  ch.  x.  ad  in.).  (7.)  Closely  allied  to 
this  is  the  oldest  opinion,  that  they  were  angeit 
(SyyeXoi  tov  Btov,  LXX.,  for  such  was  the  old 
reading,  not  viol,  Aug.  de  Cm.  Dei,  xv.  23 ;  so  too 
Joseph.  Ant.  i.  3,  §1 ;  Phil,  de  Gig.  ii.  358 ;  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  iii.  7,  §69;  Sulp.  Sever.  Hist.  Script, 
in  Orthod.  1.  i.  Ac. ;  comp.  Job  i.  6,  ii.  1 ;  Ps. 
xxix.  1,  Job  iv.  18).  The  rare  expression  "sous 
of  God "  certainly  means  angels  in  Job  xxxviii.  7, 
i.  6,  ii.  1,  and  that  such  is  the  meaning  in  Gen. 
vi.  4  also,  was  the  most  prevalent  opinion  both  in 
the  Jewish  and  early  Christian  Church. 

It  was  probably  this  very  ancient  view  which 
gave  rise  to  the  spurious  book  of  Enoch,  and  the 
notion  quoted  from  it  by  St.  Jade  (6),  and  alluded 
to  by  St.  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii.  4  ;  comp.  1  Cor.  xi.  10, 
Tcrt.  de  Virg.  Vel.  7).  According  to  this  book 
certain  angels,  sent  by  God  to  guard  the  eaith 
('Eypiryopoi,  $i\ajcts),  were  perverted  by  the 
beauty  of  women,  "  went  after  strange  flesh," 
taught  sorcery,  finery  (lumina  lapillorum,  circuits 
ex  aure,  Tert.,  &c.),  and  being  banished  from  hea- 
ven had  sons  3000  cubits  high,  thus  originating  a 
celestial  and  terrestrial  race  of  demons  — "  Code 
modo  vagi  subvertunt  corpora  multa''  (Commodiam 
Instruct.  III.  Cultus  Daemonum)  i.  e.  they  are 
still  the  source  of  epilepsy,  &c.  Various  names  were 
given  at  a  later  time  to  these  monsters.   Their  chief 
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nits  Leuixas,  and  of  their  number  were  Machsael, 
Aza,  Schemchozai,  and  (the  wickedest  of  them)  a 
goat-like  demon  Azael  (com p.  Azazel,  Lev.  xvi.  8, 
and  for  the  very  carious  questions  connected  with 
this  name,  zee  Bochart,  Sterol,  i.  p.  652,  sq. ; 
Rab.  Eliezer,  cap.  23,  Bereshith  Rab.  ad  Gen.  vi.  2 ; 
Sennert,  de  Gigantibus,  iii. 

Against  this  notion  (which  Havemick  calls  "  the 
silliest  whim  of  the  Alexandrian  Gnostics  and  Cab- 
balistic Rabbis";  Heidegger  (fftst.  Patr.  I.  c.) 
quotes  Matt.  xxii.  30 ;  Luke  xxiv.  39,  and  similar 
testimonies.  Philastrius  (Adv.  Uaeres.  cap.  108) 
characterises  it  as  a  heresy,  and  Chrysostom  (Horn. 
22)  even  calls  it  to  pxitr<pTtna  iictivo.  Yet  Jude  is 
explicit,  and  the  question  is  not  so  much  what  can 
be,  as  what  misbelieved.  The  fathers  almost  unani- 
mously accepted  these  fables,  and  TertuUian  argues 

*  warmly  (partly  on  expedient  grounds !)  for  the 
genuineness  of  the  book  of  Enoch.  The  angels 
were  called  'T.yf4ryopot,  a  word  used  by  Aquil. 
and  Symm.  to  render  the  Chaldee  T}f  (Dan.  iv. 
13,  sq.;  Vulg.  Vigil;  LXX.  tip;  Lex  Cyrilli, 
<77«Xoi  1)  Hypvxyoi;  Fabric.  Cod.  Pseudepigr. 
V.  T.  p.  180)  and  therefore  used,  as  in  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  of  good  guardian  angels,  and  applied  espe- 

»  cially  to  archangels  in  the  Syriac  liturgies  (cf. 
TOC,  Is.  xxi.  11),  but  more  often  of  evil  angels 
(Castelli,  Lex.  Syr.  p.  649 ;  Scalig.  ad  Euseb. 
Chron.  p.  403 ;  Gesen.  s.  v.  "V))).  The  story  of 
the  Egregori  is  given  at  length  in  Tert.  de  Cult. 
Fem.i.  2,  ii.  10;  Commodianus,  Instruct.  Hi.; 
Lactant.  Die.  Inst.  ii.  14;  Testam.  Patriarc.  c. 
v.,  &c.  Every  one  will  remember  the  allusions 
to  the  same  interpretation  in  Milton,  Par.  Reg. 
ii.  179— 

"  Before  the  Flood,  thou  with  thy  lusty  crew, 
False-titled  sons  of  God,  roaming  the  earth, 
Cast  wanton  eves  on  the  daughters  of  men. 
And  coupled  with  them,  and  begat  a  race." 

The  nse  made  of  the  legend  in  some  modern  poems 
cannot  sufficiently  be  reprobated. 

We  need  hardly  say  how  closely  allied  this  is  to 
the  Greek  legends  which  connected  the  0701a  $v\a 
yryinrtnr  with  the  gods  (Horn.  Od.  vii.  205 ; 
Pausan.  viii.  29),  and  made  Saipovtt  sons  of  the 
gods  (Plat.  Apohg.  ypdetoi ;  Cratyl.  §32).  Indeed 
the  whole  heathen  tradition  resembles  the  one  before 
us  (Cumberland's  Sanchoniatho,  p.  24 ;  Horn.  Od. 
xi.  306,  sq.;  Hes.  Theog.  185,  Opp.  et  D.  144; 
Plat.  Rep.  ii.  §17,  604,  E. ;  de  Legg.  iii.  §16, 
805  A. ;  Ov.  Metam.  i.  151 ;  Luc.  iv.  593 ;  Lucian, 
de  Dei  Syr.,  he. ;  cf.  Grot,  de  Ver.  i.  6) ;  and 
the  Greek  translators  of  the  Bible  make  the  resem- 
blance still  more  close  by  introducing  such  words 
as  0e opa^o!,  ynytveis,  and  even  Tiruyts,  to  which 
last  Josephus  (/.  c.)  expressly  compares  the  giants 
of  Genesis  (LXX.  Prov.  ii.  18;  Ps.  xlviii.  2; 
2  Sam.  T.  18  ;  Judith  xvi.  5).  The  fate  too  of 
these  demon-chiefs  is  identical  with  that  of  heathen 
story  (Job  xxvi.  5 ;  Sir.  xvi.  7 ;  Bar.  iii.  26-28  ; 
Wisd.  xiv.  6 ;  3  Mace  ii.  4 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  19). 
These  legends  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  dis- 
f  tortious  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  handed  down  by 
tradition,  and  embellished  by  the  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion of  eastern  nations.  The  belief  of  the  Jews  in 
later  times  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  story 
of  Asmodeus  in  the  book  of  Tobit.  It  is  deeply 
instructive  to  observe  how  wide  and  marked  a  con- 
trast there  is  between  the  incidental  allusion  of  the 
sacred  narrative  (Gen.  vi.  4),  and  the  minute 
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frivolities  or  prurient  follies  which  degrade  the 
heathen  mythology,  and  repeatedly  appear  in  the 
groundless  imaginings  of  the  Rabbinic  interpreters. 
If  there  were  fallen  angels  whose  lawless  desires 
gave  birth  to  a  monstrous  progeny,  both  they  and 
their  intolerable  offspring  were  destroyed  by  the 
deluge,  which  was  the  retribution  on  their  wicked- 
ness, and  they  have  no  existence  in  the  baptised 
and  renovated  earth. 

Before  passing  to  the  other  giant-races  we  may 
observe  that  all  nations  have  had  a  dim  fancy  that 
the  aborigines  who  preceded  them,  and  the  earliest 
men  generally  were  of  immense  stature.  Berosus 
says  that  the  ten  antediluvian  kings  of  Chaldea 
were  giants,  and  we  find  in  all  monkish  historians 
a  similar  statement  about  the  earliest  possessors  of 
Britain  (corap.  Horn.  Od.  x.  119;  Aug.  de  Civ. 
Dei,  xv.  9;  Plin.  vii.  16;  Varr.  op.  Aid.  Gell.  iii. 
10 ;  Jer.  on  Matt,  xxvii.).  The  great  size  decreased 
gradually  after  the  deluge  (2  Esdr.  v.  52-55).  That 
we  are  dwarfs  compared  to  our  ancestors  was  a 
common  belief  among  the  Latin  and  Greek  poets 
(//.  v.  302  seqq. ;  Lucret.  ii.  1151;  Virg.  Aen.  xii. 
900 ;  Juv.  xv.  69),  although  it  is  now  a  matter  of 
absolute  certainty  from  the  remains  of  antiquity, 
reaching  back  to  the  very  earliest  times,  that  in  old 
days  men  were  no  taller  than  ourselves.  On  the 
origin  of  the  mistaken  supposition  there  are  curious 
passages  in  Natalis  Comes  (Mytholog.  vi.  21),  and 
Macrobius  (Saturn,  i.  20). 

The  next  race  of  giants  which  we  find  mentioned 
in  Scripture  is 

8.  The  Rephaim,  a  name  which  frequently 
occurs,  and  in  some  remarkable  passages.  The 
earliest  mention  of  them  is  the  record  of  their 
defeat  by  Chedorlaomer  and  some  allied  kings  at 
Ashteroth  Karnaim  (Gen.  xiv.  5).  They  are  again 
mentioned  (Gen.  xv.  20),  their  dispersion  recorded 
(Deut.  ii.  10, 20),  and  6g  the  giant  king  of  Bashan 
.  said  to  be  "  the  only  remnant  of  them '  (Deut.  iii. 
Ill;  Jos.  xii.  4,  liii.  12,  xvii.  15)  Extirpated  how- 
ever from  the  east  of  Palestine,  they  long  found 
a  home  in  the  west,  and  in  connexion  with  the 
Philistines,  under  whose  protection  the  small  rem- 
nant of  them  may  have  lived,  they  still  employed 
their  arms  against  the  Hebrews  (2  Sam.  xxi.  18, 
sq. ;  1  Chr.  xx.  4).  In  the  latter  passage  there 
seems  however  to  be  some  confusion  between  the 
Rephaim,  and  the  sons  of  a  particular  giant  of  Gath, 
named  Rapha.  Such  a  name  may  have  been  con- 
jectured as  that  of  a  founder  of  the  race,  like  the 
names  Ion,  Dorus,  Teut,  See  (Boettcher,  de  Inferis, 
p.  96,  n. ;  Rapha  occurs  also  as  a  proper  name, 
1  Chr.  vii.  25,  viii.  2,  37).  It  is  probable  that 
they  had  possessed  districts  west  of  the  Jordan  iu 
early  times  since  the  "  Valley  of  Rephaim  "  (koiAos 
ray  Ttrdvay,  1  Sam.  v.  18  ;  1  Chr.  xi.  15;  Is. 
xvii.  5 ;  k.  ray  ytydvrav,  Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  4,  §1), 
a  rich  valley  S.W.  of  Jerusalem,  derived  its  name 
from  them. 

That  they  were  not  Canaanites  is  clear  from 
there  being  no  allusion  to  them  in  Gen.  x.  15-19. 
They  were  probably  one  of  those  aboriginal  people,  < 
to  whose  existence  the  traditions  of  many  nations 
testify,  and  of  whose  genealogy  the  Bible  gives  u* 
no  information.    The  few  names  recorded  have, 
I  as  Ewald  remarks,  a  Semitic  aspect  (Oeschich.  des 
j  Yoikcs  Isr.  i.  311),  but  from  the  hatred  existing 
between  them  and  both  the  Canaanites  and  He- 
I  brews,  some  suppose  them  to  be  Japhethites,  "  who 
comprised  especially  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts 
and  islands"  (Kalisch  on  Gen.  p.  351). 
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D'ttBT  is  rendered  by  the  Greek  versions  very  va- 
riously ('Paipaetp,  yiyarrts,  yirytvtit,  ttipax0'' 
Tiraves,  and  iarpot,  Vulg.  Medici  ;  l.XX.  I's. 
Ixxxvii.  10 ;  Is.  xxvi.  14,  where  it  is  confused  with 
O'KEf) ;  cf.  Geu.  1. 2,  and  sometimes  vtxpo),  Teflnj- 
koVcs,  especially  in  the  later  versions).  In  A.  V.  the 
words  used  for  it  are  "  Kephaim,"  "  giants,"  and 
"  the  dead."  That  it  has  the  latter  meaning  in  mauy 
passages  is  certain  (Ps.  lxxxviii.  10;  Prov.  ii.  18,  ix. 
18,  xxi.  16;  Is.  xxvi.  19,  14).  The  question  arises, 
how  are  these  meanings  to  be  reconciled  ?  Gesenius 
gives  no  derivation  for  the  national  name,  and  de- 
rives ""I  =  mortui,  from  NE"),  sanavit,  and  the 
proper  name  Rapha  from  an  Arabic  root  signifying 
"  tall,"  thus  seeming  to  sever  all  connexion  between 
the  meanings  of  the  word,  which  is  surely  most  un  - 
likely.  Masius,  Simonis,  ficc,  suppose  the  second 
meaning  to  come  from  the  fact  that  both  spectres 
and  giants  strike  terror  (accepting  the  derivation 
from  HB1,  remisit,  "  unstrung  with  fear,"  R.  Be- 
chai  on  Deut.  ii.);  Vitringa  and  Hiller  from  the 
notion  of  length  involved  in  stretching  out  a  corpse, 
or  from  the  fancy  that  spirits  appear  iu  more  than 
human  size  (Hiller,  ■?</«'*/">.  Hermen.  p.  205;  Virg. 
Aen.  ii.  772,  tas.).  J.  D.  Michaclis  (ad  Lou-t/i  s. 
poes.  p.  466)  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Kephaims, 
&c,  were  Troglodytes,  and  that  hence  they  came  to 
be  identified  with  the  dead.  Passing  over  other  con- 
jectures, Bottcher  sees  in  NEH  and  n&*1  a  double 
root,  and  thinks  that  the  giants  were  called  D'ttEH 
(lanquefacti)  by  an  euphemism;  and  that  the 
dead  were  so  called  by  a  title  which  will  thus  ex- 
actly parallel  the  Greek  napivrts,  KtupiiKoWts 
(comp.  Buttmann,  Lexil.  ii.  237,  sq.).  His  argu- 
ments are  too  elaborate  to  quote,  but  see  Bottcher, 
pp.  94-100.  An  attentive  consideration  seems  to 
leave  little  room  for -doubt  that  the  dead  were 
called  Kephaim  (as  Gesenius  also  hints)  from  some 
notion  of  Scheol  being  the  residence  of  the  fallen 
spirits  or  buried  giants.  The  passages  which  seem 
most  strongly  to  prove  this  are  Prov.  xxi.  16 
(where  obviously  something  more  than  mere  phy- 
sical death  is  meant,  since  that  is  the  common  lot 
of  all) ;  Is.  xxvi.  14,  19,  which  are  difficult  to 
explain  without  some  such  supposition  ;  Is.  xiv.  9, 
where  the  word  (ol  tpiames  rijt  yrjs, 

L.XX.)  if  taken  in  its  literal  meaning  of  goats, 
may  mean  evil  spirits  represented  in  that  form 
(cf.  Lev.  xvii.  7) ;  and  especially  Job  xxvi.  5,  6. 
"Behold  the  gyantes  (A.  V.  'dead  things') 
pown  under  the  waters  "  (Douay  version),  where 
there  seems  to  be  clear  allusion  to  some  subaqueous 
prisou  of  rebellious  spirits  like  that  in  which  (ac- 
cording to  the  Hindoo  legend)  Wischnu  the  water- 
iyod  confines  a  race  of  giants  (cf.  rvX&oxos,  as  a 
title  of  Neptune,  Hes.  Tlieog.  732 ;  Nork,  Bram- 
min.  una"  Iiabb.  p.  319,  sq.)    [Co;  Goliath.] 

Branches  of  this  great  unknown  people  were 
called  Emim,  Anakim,  and  Zuzim. 

4.  Emim  (D'O'K,  LXX.  'OmiSr,  '\wuuoi), 
smitten  by  Chedorlaomer  at  Shaveh  Kiriathaim 
(Gen.  xiv.  ft),  and  occupying  the  country  after- 
wards held  by  the  Moabitcs  (Deut.  ii.  10),  who 
gave  thcin  the  name  D'DV,  "  terrors."  The  word 
rendered  "  tall "  may  perhaps  be  merely  "  haughty  " 

.">.  Anakim  (.D'pJJf).  The  imbecile  terror  of 
the  spies  exajOTatetl  their  proportions  into  some- 


thing superhuman  (Num.  xiii.  28,  33),  and  their 
name  became  proverbial  (Deut.  ii.  10.  ix.  2). 
[Anakim.J 

6.  Zuzim  (D't-IT),  whose  principal  town  was 
Ham  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  and  who  lived  between  the 
Anion  and  the  Jabbok,  being  a  northern  tribe  of 
Kephaim.  The  Ammonites,  who  defeated  them, 
called  them  D'tS^Dt  'Deut.  ii.  20,  sq.  which  is 
however  probably  an  early  gloss). 

We  have  now  examined  the  mam  names  applied 
to  giaut-races  in  the  Bible,  but  except  in  the  case 
of  the  two  first  (Nephilim  and  Gibborim)  there  is 
no  necessity  to  suppose  that  there  was  anything 
very  remarkable  in  the  size  of  these  nations,  beyond 
the  general  fact  of  their  being  finely  proportioned. 
Nothing  can  be  built  on  the  exaggeration  of  the 
spies  (Num.  xiii.  33),  and  Og,  Goliath,  Ishbi-benob, 
&c.  (sec  under  the  names  themselves),  arc  obviously 
mentioned  as  exceptional  cases.  The  Jews  how- 
ever (misled  by  supposed  relics)  thought  otherwise 
(Joseph.  Ant.  v.  2,  §3). 

No  one  has  yet  proved  by  experience  the  possi- 
bility of  giant  races,  materially  exceeding  in  size 
the  average  height  of  man.  There  is  no  great  va- 
riation in  the  ordinary  standard.  The  most  stunted 
tribes  of  Esquimaux  are  at  least  four  feet  high,  and 
the  tallest  races  of  America  (e.  g.  the  Guayaquilists 
and  people  of  Paraguay)  do  not  exceed  six  feet 
and  a  half.  It  was  long  thought  that  the  Patsgo- 
niaus  were  men  of  enormous  stature,  and  the  as- 
set tions  of  the  old  voyagers  on  the  point  were  po- 
sitive. For  instance  Pigafetta  ( Voyage  Round  Mc 
World,  Pinkerton,  xi.  314)  mentions  an  individual 
Patagonian  so  tall,  that  they  "hardly  reached  to 
his  waist."  Similar  exaggerations  are  found  in  the 
Voyages  of  Byron,  Wajlis,  Carteret,  Cook,  and 
Forster ;  but  it  is  now  a  matter  of  certainty  from 
the  recent  visits  to  Patagonia  (by  Winter,  Capt. 
Snow,  &c.),  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  extraor- 
dinary in  their  size. 

The  general  belief  (until  very  recent  times)  in 
the  existence  of  fabulously  enormous  men,  arose 
from  fancied  giant-graves  (see  De  la  Valle's  Travels 
in  Persia,  ii.  89),  and  above  all  from  the  discovery 
of  huge  bones,  which  were  taken  for  those  of  men, 
in  days  when  comparative  anatomy  was  unknown. 
Even  the  ancient  Jews  were  thus  misled  (Joseph. 
Ant.  v.  2,  §3).  Augustin  appeals  triumphantly 
to  this  argument,  and  mentions  a  molar  tooth 
which  he  had  seen  at  Utica  a  hundred  timts  larger 
than  ordinary  teeth  (De  Cic.  Dei,  xv.  9).  No 
doubt  it  once  belonged  to  an  elephant.  Yives,  in 
his  commentary  on  the  place,  mentions  a  tooth  a* 
big  as  a  fist  which  was  shown  at  St.  Christopher's. 
In  fact  this  source  of  delusion  has  only  very  re- 
cently been  dispelled  (Sennert  de  Gigant.  passim, 
Martin's  West.  Islands  in  Pinkerton,  ii.  691). 
Most  bones,  which  have  been  exhibited,  have  turned 
out  to  belong  to  whales  or  elephants,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  vertebra  of  a  supposed  giant,  exa- 
mined by  Sir  Hans  Sloanc  in  Oxfordshire. 

On  the  other  hand,  isolated  instances  of  mon- 
strosity are  sufficiently  attested  to  prove  that  beings 
like  Goliath  and  his  kinsmeu  may  have  existed.  Co- 
lumella (It.  R.  iii.  8,  §2)  mentions  Navius  Pollio 
as  one,  and  Pb'ny  says  that  in  the  time  of  Claudius 
Caesar  there  was  an  Arab  named  Gabbaras,  nearly  * 
ten  feet  high,  and  that  even  he  was  not  so  tall  as 
Pusio  and  Secundilla  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
whose  bodies  were  preserved  (vii.  16).  Josephus 
tells  us  that,  among  otlier  hostages,  Artahanus  sent 
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to  Tiberius  a  certain  Eleaxar,  n  Jew,  surnamod  "  the 
Giant,"  wren  cubits  in  height  (Ant.  iviii.  4,  §5). 
Nor  are  well-authenticated  instances  wanting  in 
modern  times.  O'Brien,  whose  skeleton  is  preserved 
«n  *he  Museum  of  the  Coll.  of  Surgeons,  must  have 
been  8  feet  high,  hut  his  unnatural  height  made 
him  weakly.  On  the  other  hand  the  blacksmith 
Parsons,  in  Charles  II.'s  reign,  was  7  feet  2  inches 
high,  and  also  remarkable  for  his  strength  (Fuller's 
Worthies,  Stallbrdshire). 

For  information  on  the  various  subjects  touched 
upon  in  this  Article,  besides  minor  authorities 
quoted  in  it,  see  Grot,  de  Vcritat.  i.  16;  Nork, 
Brammm.  mid  Jiabb.  210  ad  f. ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  i. 
pp.  305-312;  Winer,  s.v.  Riesen,  &c. ;  Gesen. 
s.  v.  D'SB"}  ;  Rosenmiiller,  Kalisch  et  Comment,  ad 
loca  cit. ;  Rosenm.  Alterthmnsk.  ii. ;  Boettcher, 
de  Tnferis,  p.  95,  sq. ;  Heidegger,  Hist.  Patr.  xi. ; 
Havernick's  Introd.  to  Pentat.  p.  345,  sq. ; 
Home's  Introd.  i.  148 ;  Faber's  Bampt.  Lect.  iii. 
7;  Mnitland's  Ermin;  Orig.  of  Pagan  Idol.  i. 
217,  in  Maitland's  Foist  Worsliip,  1-67;  Pritch- 
ard's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man,  v.  489,  seq. ;  Hamilton 
on  the  Pentat..  189-201 ;  Papers  on  the  Rephaim 
by  Miss  F.  Corbaux,  Jonrn.  of  Soar.  Lit.  1851. 
There  are  also  monographs  by  Cassanion,  Sangutelli, 
and  Sennert ;  we  have  only  met  with  the  latter 
(Dissert.  Hist.  Phil,  de  Gigantibus,  Vittemb. 
1668) ;  it  is  interesting  and  learned,  but  extraor- 
dinarily credulous.  [F.  W.  F.] 

GIB'BAB  ("13a ;  rojSf p ;  <Je66ar),Bene-Gibbar, 
to  the  number  of  ninety-five,  returned  with  Zemb- 
babel  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  20).  In  the  parallel 
list  of  Neh.  vii.  the  name  is  given  as  Gibeon. 

GIB'BETHON  (J^nai ;  Bcye0av,  r<9tS&i>, 
Alex.  TafSaSdv,  Ta&eSiiv;  Gabalhon),  a  town  al- 
lotted to  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44),  and  after- 
wards given  with  its  "  suburbs "  to  the  Koha- 
thite  Levites  (xxi.  23).  Being,  like  most  of 
the  towns  of  Dan,  either  in  or  close  to  the  Phi- 
listines' country,  it  was  no  doubt  soon  taken  pos- 
session of  by  them  ;  at  any  rate  they  held  it  in  the 
early  days  of  the  monarchy  of  Israel,  when  king 
Kadab  "  and  all  Israel,"  and  alter  him  Omri,  be- 
sieged it  (1  K.  xv.  27,  xvi.  17).  What  were  the 
special  advantages  of  situation  or  otherwise  which 
rendered  it  so  desirable  as  a  possession  for  Israel 
are  not  apparent.  In  the  Onomasticon  (Gabathon\ 
it  is  quoted  as  a  small  village  (*o\txrri)  called 
Gabe,  in  the  17th  mile  from  Caesarea.  This  would 
place  it  nearly  due  west  of  .Samaria,  and  about  the 
same  distance  therefrom.  No  name  at  all  resembling 
it  has,  however,  been  discovered  in  that  direction. 

GIB'EA  («ya| ;  roij84A,  Alex.  Taiffai ;  Ga- 
baa).  Sheva,  "the  father  of  Macbenah,"  and 
"  father  of  Gibea,"  is  mentioned  with  other  names 
unmistakeably  those  of  places  and  not  persons, 
among  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  49, 
com  p.  42).  This  would  seem  to  point  out  Gibea 
(which  in  some  Hebrew  MSS.  is  Gibeah ;  see  Bur- 
rington,  i.  216)  as  the  city  Gideaii  in  Judah. 
The  mention  of  Mndmannah  (49,  com  p.  Josh.  xv. 
31),  as  well  as  of  Ziph  (42)  and  Maon  (45),  seems 
to  carry  us  to  a  locality  considerably  south  of 
Hebron.  [Gibeah,  1.]  On  the  other  hand  Mad- 
mannah  recalls  Madmenah,  a  town  named  in  con- 


*  For  instance,  Beth  marcaboth,  "  house  of  cha- 
riots," and  Hazar  susah,  "  village  nf  horses  "  (Josh, 
six.  5),  would  seem  to  elate  from  the  time  of  Solo- 


nexion  with  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  (Is.  x.  31),  and 
therefore  lying  somewhere  north  of  Jerusalem. 

GIB'EAH  (iiyaa,  derived  according  to  Gesenius 
( Thes.  259, 260)  from  a  root,  JQ3,  signifying  to  be 
round  or  humped;  comp.  the  Latin  gibbus,  Eng. 
gibbous ;  the  Arabic  Jjk^i  jebet,  a  mountain,  and 

the  German  gipfel).  A  word  employed  in  the 
Bible  to  denote  a  "  hill "  —  that  is  an  emi- 
nence of  less  considerable  height  and  extent  than 
a  "mountain,"  the  term  for  which  is  in,  Aar. 
For  the  distinction  between  the  two  terms,  see 
Ps.  cxlviii.  9  ;  Prov.  viii.  25 ;  Is.  ii.  2,  xl.  4,  &c. 
In  the  historical  books  gibeah  is  commonly  applied 
to  the  bald  rounded  hills  of  central  Palestine,  espe- 
cially in  tie  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  (Stanley, 
App.  §25).  Like  moat  words  of  this  kind  it  gave 
its  name  to  several  towns  and  places  in  Palestine — 
which  would  doubtless  be  generally  on  or  near  a  hill. 
They  are 

1.  Gibeah  (TajSaa;  Gabaa),  a  city  in  the 
mountain-district  of  Judah,  named  with  Maon  and 
the  southern  Carmel  (Josh.  xv.  57  ;  and  comp.  1 
Chr.  ii.  49,  &c.).  In  the  Onomasticon  a  village 
named  Gabatha  is  mentioned  as  containing  the 
monument  of  Habakkuk  the  prophet,  and  lying 
twelve  miles  from  Eleutheropolis.  The  direction, 
however,  is  not  stated.  Possibly  it  was  identical 
with  Keila,  which  is  given  as  eastward  from 
Eleutheropolis  (Eusebius  says  seventeen,  Jerome 
eight  miles)  on  the  road  to  Hebron,  and  is  also  men- 
tioned as  containing  the  monument  of  Habakkuk. 
But  neither  of  these  can  be  the  place  intended  in 
Joshua,  since  that  would  appear  to  have  been  to 
the  S.E.  of  Hebron,  near  where  Carmel  and  Maon 
are  still  existing.  For  the  same  reason  this  Gibeah 
cannot  be  that  discovered  by  Robinson  as  Jebtfh  in 
the  Wady  MusSrr,  not  far  west  of  Bethlehem,  and 
ten  miles  north  of  Hebron  (Rob.  ii.  6,  16).  Its 
site  is  therefore  yet  to  seek. 

2.  GlBEATH  (J"l}Di  ;  Ta&aut,  Alex.  ra$ad0 ; 
Gab  iath).  This  is  enumerated  among  the  last 
group  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin,  next  to  Jerusalem 
(Josh,  xviii.  28).  It  is  generally  taken  to  be  the 
place  which  afterwards  became  so  notorious  a< 
"  Gibeah-of-Benjnmin  "  or  "  of-Saul."  But  this,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  was  five  or  six  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem,  close  toGibeon  and  Raman,  with  which, 
in  that  case,  it  would  have  been  mentioned  in  ver. 
25.  The  name  being  in  the  "  construct  state " — 
Gibenth  and  not  Gibeah — may  it  not  belong  to'thc 
following  name  Kirjath  (f.  e.  Kirjath-jearim,  as 
some  MSS.  actually  read),  and  denote  the  hill 
adjoining  that  town  (see  below,  No.  3)?  The 
obvious  objection  to  this  proposal  is  the  statement 
of  the  number  of  this  group  of  towns  as  fourteen, 
but  this  is  not  a  serious  objection,  as  in  these  cata- 
logues discrepancies  not  uufrequently  occur  between 
the  numbers  of  the  towns,  and  that  stated  as  the 
sum  of  the  enumeration  (comp.  Josh.  xv.  32,  36, 
xix.  6,  &c).  In  this  very  list  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  Zelah  and  ha-EIeph  are  not  separate 
names,  but  one.  The  lists  of  Joshua,  though  in 
the  main  coeval  with  the  division  of  the  country, 
must  have  been  often  added  to  and  altered  belbre 
they  became  finally  fixed  as  we  now  possess  them,* 
and  tile  sanctity  conferred  on  the  "  hill  of  Kirjath  " 

mon,  when  the  traffic  in  these  articles  began  with 

E(T)l)t. 
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by  the  temporary  sojourn  of  the  Ark  there  in  the 
time  of  Saul,  would  hare  secured  its  insertion  among 
the  lists  of  the  towns  of  the  tribe. 

3.  (HJQJn ;  «V  t#  &ovvi$ ;  t'n  Oabaa),  the 
place  iu  which  the  Ark  remained  from  the  time 
of  its  return  by  the  Philistines  till  its  removal  by 
David  (2  Sam.  vi.  3,4;  comp.  1  Sam.  vii.  1,  2). 
The  name  has  the  detinite  article,  and  in  1  Sam. 
vii.  1  it  is  translated  "  the  hill."  (See  No.  2  above). 

4.  Gibeah-of-Benjamin.  This  town  does 
not  appear  in  the  lists  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin 
in  Josh,  xviii.  (1.)  We  first  encounter  it  in  the 
tragical  story  of  the  Levite  and  his  concubine,  when 
it  brought  all  but  extermination  on  the  tribe  (Judg. 
xix.  II.).  It  was  then  a  "  city"  (T}0  with  the 
usual  open  street  (31IT1)  or  square  (Judg.  xix.  15, 
17,  20),  and  containing  700  "chosen  men"  (xx. 
15),  probably  the  same  whose  skill  as  slingers 
is  preserved  in  the  next  verse.  Thanks  to  the 
precision  of  the  narrative  we  can  gather  some 
general  knowledge  of  the  position  of  Gibeah.  The 
Levite  and  his  party  left  Bethlehem  in  the 
"  afternoon  " — when  the  day  was  coming  near  the 
time  at  which  the  tents  would  be  pitched  for 
evening.  It  was  probably  between  two  and  three 
o'clock.  At  the  ordinary  speed  of  eastern  travellers 
they  would  come  "over  against  Jebus"  in  two 
hours,  say  by  five  o'clock,  and  the  same  length 
of  time  would  take  them  an  equal  distance,  or  about 
four  miles,  to  the  north  of  the  city  on  the  Sablut 
road,  in  the  direction  of  Monnt  Ephraim  (xx.  13, 
comp.  1).  Raman  and  Gibeah  both  lay  in  sight  of 
the  road,  Gibeah  apparently  the  nearest ;  and  when 
the  sudden  sunset  of  that  climate,  unaccompanied  by 
more  than  a  very  brief  twilight,  made  further  pro- 
gress impossible,  they  "  turned  aside"  from  the 
beaten  track  to  the  town  where  one  of  the  party  was  to 
meet  a  dreadful  death  (Judg.  xix.  9-15).  Later  indi- 
cations of  the  story  seem  to  show  that  a  little  north 
of  the  town  the  main  track  divided  into  two— one,  the 
present  AToWiu  road,  leading  up  to  Bethel,  the  "  house 
of  God,"  and  the  other  taking  to  Gibeah-in-the-field 
(xx.  31),  possibly  the  present  Jeba.  Below  the 
city  probably— about  the  base  of  the  hill  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  town — was  the  "  cave  b  of 
Gibeah,"  in  which  the  tiers  in  wait  concealed  them- 
selves until  the  signal  was  given c  (xx.  33). 

During  this  narrative  the  name  is  given  simply 
as  "  Gibeah,''  with  a  few  exceptions ;  at  its  introduc- 
tion it  is  called  "  Gibeah  which  belongeth  to  Benja- 
min "  (xix.  14,  and  so  in  xx.  4).  In  xx.  10  we  have 
the  expression  "  Gibeah  of  Benjamin,"  but  here  the 
Hebrew  is  not  Gibeah,  but  Geba — JQJ.  The 
same  form  of  the  word  is  found  in  xx.  33,  where 
the  meadows,  or  care,  "of  Gibeah,"  should  be 
"of  Geba." 

In  many  of  the  above  particulars  Gibeah  agrees 
very  closely  with  Tuieil^l'FAl,  a  conspicuous  emi- 
nence just  four  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  to  the 
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right  of  the  road.  Two  miles  beyond  it  and  full 
in  view  is  Er-Ram,  in  all  probability  the  ancient 
Ram  ah,  and  between  the  two  the  main  road  divides, 
one  branch  going  off  to  the  right  to  the  village  of 
Jeba,  while  the  other  continues  its  course  upwards 
to  Bet  tin,  the  modem  representative  of  Bethel. 
(See  Mo.  5  below.) 

(2.)  We  next  meet  with  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  dur- 
ing the  Philistine  wars  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  xiv.).  It  now  bears  its  full  title.  The  posi- 
tion of  matters  seems  to  have  been  this : — The  Philis- 
tines were  in  possession  of  the  village  of  Geba,  the 
present  Jeba  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wady  Swceinit. 
In  their  front,  across  the  Wady,  which  is  here 
about  a  mile  wide,  and  divided  by  several  swells 
lower  than  the  side  eminences,  was  Saul  in  the 
town  of  Michmash,  the  modern  Muhhmds,  and  hold- 
ing also  "  Mount  Bethel,"  that  is,  the  heights  on 
the  north  of  the  great  Wady — Deir  Diwan,  Bvrka, 
Tell  el-Hajar,  as  far  as  Beitin  itself.  South  of  the 
Philistine  camp,  and  about  three  miles  in  its  rear, 
was  Jonathan,  in  Gibeah-of-Benjamin,  with  a  thou- 
sand chosen  warriors  (xiii.  2).  The  first  step  was 
taken  by  Jonathan,  who  drove  out  the  Philistines 
from  Geba,  by  a  feat  of  arms,  which  at  once  pro- 
cured him  an  immense  reputation.  But  in  the  mean- 
time it  increased  the  difficulties  of  Israel,  for  the 
Philistines  (hearing  of  their  reverse)  gathered  in  pro- 
digious strength,  and  advancing  with  an  enormous 
armament,  pushed  Saul's  little  force  before  them 
out  of  Bethel  and  Michmash,  and  down  the  Eastern 
passes  to  Gilgal,  near  Jericho  in  the  Jordan  valley 
(xiii.  4,  7).  They  then  established  themselves  at 
Michmash,  formerly  the  head-quarters  of  Saul ,  and 
from  thence  sent  out  their  bands  of  plunderers,  North, 
West,  and  East  (17,18).  But  nothing  could  dislodge 
Jonathan  from  his  main  stronghold  in  the  South.  As 
far  as  we  can  disentangle  the  complexities  of  the  story , 
he  soon  relinquished  Geba,  and  consolidated  his  little 
force  in  Gibeah,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  father, 
with  Samuel  the  prophet,  and  Aniah  the  priest,  who, 
perhaps  remembering  the  former  fate  of  the  Ark, 
had  brought  down  the  sacred  Ephodd  from  Shiloh. 
These  three  had  made  their  way  up  from  Gilgal, 
with  a  force  sorely  diminished  by  desertion  to  the 
Philistine  camp  (xiv.  21),  and  flight  (xiii.  7) — a 
mere  remnant  (KordAei^ui)  of  the  people  following 
in  the  rear  of  the  little  band  (LXX.).  Then 
occurred  the  feat  of  the  hero  and  his  armour-bearer. 
in  the  stillness  and  darkness  of  the  night  they  de- 
scended the  hill  of  Gibeah,  crossed  the  intervening 
country  to  the  steep  terraced  slope  of  Jeba,  and 
threading  the  mazes  of  the  ravine  below  climbed 
the  opposite  hill,  and  discovered  themselves  to  the 
!  garrison  of  the  Philistines  just  as  the  day  was 
breaking.* 

No  one  had  been  aware  of  their  departure,  but  it 
was  not  long  unknown.  Saul's  watchmen  at  Tu/eil 
el-Fil  were  straining  their  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse 
in  the  early  morning  of  the  position  of  the  toe; 


"  mpD.  A.  V.  "meadows  of  Gibeah,"  taking  the 
word  »  Maareh  an  open  field  (Stanley,  App.  §19)  ; 
the  LXX.  transfers  the  Hebrew  word  literally, 

iiafaayafii ;  tho  Syriac  has  =  cave.  The 

Hebrew  word  for  cave,  Mearah,  differs  from  that 
adopted  in  the  A.  V.  only  in  the  vowel- points ;  and 
there  seems  a  certain  consistency  in  an  ambush  con- 
cealing themselves  in  a  cave,  which  in  an  open  field 
would  be  impocRiblo. 
•  Joscphus,  Ant.  v.  2,  §11. 


*  1  Bam.  xiv.  S.  In  ver.  18  the  ark  is  said  to 
have  been  at  Gibeah ;  but  this  is  In  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  statement  of  vii.  1,  compared  with 
3  Sam.  vi.  3,  4,  and  1  Chr.  xiii.  S ;  and  also  to  those 
of  the  LXX.  and  Josephus  at  this  place.  The  Hebrew 
words  for  ark  and  ephod — JVltt  and  HEN — are  very 
similar,  and  may  have  been  mistaken  for  one  another 
(Ewald,  Oetch.  til.  46  note  ;  Stanley,  209). 

•  We  owe  this  touch  to  Joscphus :  v*o+«irow«Tf 
rfii)  rijv  i)p4»c  (Ant.  vi.  6,  §2). 
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and  as  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  on  their 
right  broke  over  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  and  glit- 
tered on  the  rocky  summit  of  Michmash,  their  prac- 
tised eyes  quickly  discovered  the  unusual  stir  in 
the  camp ;  they  could  see  "  the  multitude  melting 
away,  and  beating  down  one  another."  Through 
the  clear  air,  too,  came,  even  to  that  distance,  the 
unmistakable  sounds  of  the  conflict.  The  muster- 
roll  was  hastily  called  to  discover  the  absentees. 
The  oracle  of  God  was  consulted,  but  so  rapidly  did 
the  tumult  increase  that  Saul's  impatience  would 
not  permit  the  rites  to  be  completed,  and  soon 
he  and  Ahiah  (xiv.  86)  were  rushing  down  from 
Gibeah  at  the  head  of  their  hungry  warriors, 
joined  at  every  step  by  some  of  the  wretched 
Hebrews  from  their  hiding  places  in  the  clefts  and 
holes  of  the  Benjamite  hills,  eager  for  revenge,  and 
for  the  recovery  of  the  "  sheep,  and  oxen,  and 
calves  "  (xiv.  32),  equally  with  the  arms,  of  which 
they  had  been  lately  plundered.  So  quickly  did 
the  news  run  through  the  district  that — if  we 
may  accept  the  statements  of  the  LXX. — by  the 
time  Saul  reached  the  Philistine  camp  his  following 
amounted  to  10,000  men:  on  every  one  of  the 
heights  of  the  country  ($ap&9)  the  people  rose 
against  the  hated  invaders,  and  before  the  day  was 
out  there  was  not  a  city  even  of  Mount  Ephraim  to 
which  the  struggle  had  not  spread.  [JONATHAN.] 

(3.)  As  "  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  "  this  place  is  re- 
ferred to  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  29  (comp.  1  Chr.  xi.  31), 
and  as  "  Gibeah"  it  is  mentioned  by  Hosea  (v.  8, 
ix.  9,  x.  9),  but  it  does  not  again  appear  in  the 
history.  It  is,  however,  almost  without  doubt 
identical  with 

6.  Gibbah-of-Saul  (>'IKB>  DID)  ;  the  LXX. 
do  not  recognize  this  name  except  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  6, 
where  they  have  Tafiativ  Sooua,  and  Is.  x.  30,  *i\ts 
2ao6\,  elsewhere  simply  TajSwE  or  TafialDi).  This  is 
not  mentioned  as  Saul's  city  till  after  his  anointing 
(1  Sam.  x.  26),  when  he  is  said  to  have  gone 
"home"  (Hebr.  "to  his  house,"  as  in  xv.  34)  to 
Gibeah,  "  to  which,"  adds  Josephns  (Ant.  vi.  4,  §6), 
"  he  belonged."  In  the  subsequent  narrative  the 
town  bears  its  full  name  (xi.  4),  and  the  king  is 
living  there,  still  following  the  avocations  of  a 
simple  farmer,  when  his  relations 'of  Jabesh-Gilead 
beseech  his  help  in  their  danger.  His  Ammonite 
expedition  is  followed  by  the  first  Philistine  war, 
and  by  various  other  conflicts,  amongst  others  an 
expedition  against  Arnalek  in  the  extreme  south  of 
Palestine.  But  he  returns,  as  before, "  to  Lis  house  " 
at  Gibeah-of-Saul  (1  Sam.  xv.  34).  Again  we 
encounter  it,  when  the  seven  sons  of  the  king  were 
hung  there  as  a  sacrifice  to  turn  away  the  anger  of 
Jehovah  (2  Sam.  xxi.  6«).  The  name  of  Saul  has 
not  been  found  in  connexion  with  any  place  of  mo- 
dern Palestine,  but  it  existed  as  late  as  the  days  of 
Josephus,  and  an  allusion  of  his  has  fortunately 
given  the  clue  to  the  identification  of  the  town  with 
the  spot  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Tuleil  el-F&l. 
Josephus  (B.J.  v.  2,  §1),  describing  Titus's  march 
from  Caesarea  to  Jerusalem,  giveshis  route  as  through 
Samaria  to  Gophna,  thence  a  day's  march  to  a  valley 
"  called  by  the  Jews  the  Valley  of  Thorns,  near  a 
certain  village  called  Gabathsaonle,  distant  from 
Jerusalem  about  thirty  stadia,"  »'.  e.  just  the  dist- 
ance of  Tuleil  el-F&l.    Here  he  was  joined  by  a 

'  This  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  fact  that  the 
wives  of  400  out  of  the  600  Benjamites  who  escaped 
the  massacre  at  Gibeah  came  from  Jabcsh  Gilead 
(Judg.  xxi.  12). 


part  of  his  army  from  Emmaus  (Nicopolis),  who 
would  naturally  come  np  the  road  by  Beth-horon 
and  Gibeon,  the  same  which  still  falls  into  the 
northern  road  close  to  Tuleil  el-Ful.  In  both 
these  respects  therefore  the  agreement  is  complete, 
and  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  must  be  taken  as  identical 
with  Gibeah  of  Saul.  The  discovery  is  due  to  Dr. 
Robinson  (i.  577-79),  though  it  was  partly  sug- 
gested by  a  writer  in  Stud,  und  Kritiken. 

This  identification  of  Gibeah,  as  also  that  of 
Geba  with  Jeba,  is  fully  supported  by  Is.  x. 
28-32,  where  we  have  a  specification  of  the  route  of 
Sennacherib  from  the  north  through  the  villages  of 
the  Benjamite  district  to  Jerusalem.  Commencing 
with  Ai,  to  the  east  of  the  present  Beitin,  the 
route  proceeds  by  Mukkmat,  across  the  "  passages  " 
of  the  Wady  Suwemit  to  Jeba  on  the  opposite  side ; 
and  then  by  er-Bam,  and  Tuleil  el-F&l,  villages 
actually  on  the  present  road,  to  the  heights  north  of 
Jerusalem,  from  which  the  city  is  visible.  Gallim, 
Madmenah,  and  Gebim,  none  of  which  have  been 
yet  identified,  must  have  been,  like  Anathoth 
(Anata),  villages  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
direct  line  of  march.  The  only  break  in  the  chain 
is  Migron,  which  is  here  placed  between  Ai  and 
Michmash,  while  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  2  it  appears  to 
have  been  five  or  six  miles  south,  at  Gibeah.  One 
explanation  that  presents  itself  is,  that  in  that 
uneven  and  rocky  district  the  name  "Migron," 
"  precipice,"  would  very  probably,  like  "  Gibeah," 
be  borne  by  more  than  one  town. 

In  1  Sam.  xxii.  6,  xxiii.  19,  xxvi.  1,  "  Gibeah  " 
doubtless  stands  for  G.  of  Sa<il. 

6.  GrrjEAH-ns-THE-FlEM>  (m^S  TO3  J ;  To- 
fku\  ly  iyp$ ;  Qabaa),  named  only  in  Judg.  xx.  31 , 
as  the  place  to  which  one  of  the  "  highways" 
(JYlVpP)  led  from  Gibeah-of-Beujamin, — "of  which 
one  goeth  np  to  Bethel,  and  one  to  Gibeah-in-the- 
field.  Sadeh,  the  word  here  rendered  "  field,"  is 
applied  specially  to  cultivated  ground,  "  as  distin- 
guished from  town,  desert,  or  garden  **  (Stanley, 
App.  §15).  Cultivation  was  so  general  throughout 
this  district,  that  the  term  affords  no  clue  to  the 
situation  of  the  place.  It  is,  however,  remarkable 
that  the  north  road  from  Jerusalem,  shortly  after 
passing  Tuleil  el-F&l,  separates  into  two  branches, 
one  running  on  to  Beittn  (Bethel),  and  the  other 
diverging  to  the  right  to  Jeba  (Geba).  The  attack 
on  Gibeah  came  from  the  north  (comp.  xx.  18,  19, 
and  26,  in  which  "  the  house  of  God"  is  really 
Bethel),  nnd  therefore  the  divergence  of  the  roads 
was  north  of  the  town.  In  the  case  of  Gibeah-of- 
Benjamin  we  have  seen  that  the  two  forms  "  Geba" 
and  "  Gibeah  "  appear  to  be  convertible,  the  former 
for  the  latter.  If  the  identification  now  proposed 
for  Gibeah-in-the-field  be  correct,  the  case  is  here 
reversed — and  "  Gibeah  "  is  put  for  "  Geba." 

The  "  meadows  of  Gaba  "  (JT3J  ;  A.  V.  Gibeah ; 
Judg.  xx.  33)  have  no  connexion  with  the  "  field," 
the  Hebrew  words  being  entirely  different.  As 
stated  above,  the  word  rendered  "  meadows  "  is  pro- 
bably accurately  "  cave."    [GEBA,   p.  659.  a.] 

7.  There  are  several  other  names  compounded  of 
Gibeah,  which  are  given  in  a  translated  form  in  the 
A.  V.,  probably  from  their  appearing  not  to  belong 
to  towns.    These  are : — 


<  The  word  in  this  verse  rendered  "  hill  "  is  not 
gibeah  but  har,  i.  e.  "  mountain,"  a  singular  change, 
and  not  quite  intelligible. 
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gib  hath 


GIBEON 


(1.)  The  "hill  of  the  foreskins"  (Josh.  v.  3;,  be- 
tween the  Jordan  and  Jericho ;  it  derives  its  name 
from  the  circumcision  which  took  place  there,  and 
seems  afterwards  to  have  received  the  name  of 

GlLQAL. 

(•2.)  The  "  hill  of  Phinehas"  in  Mount  Kphraim 
(Josh.  xxiv.  33).  This  may  be  the  Jibia  on  the 
left  of  the  A'abl&s  road,  half-way  between  Bethel 
and  Shiloh ;  or  the  Jeba  north  of  Nablus  (Hob.  ii. 
265  note,  312).  Both  would  be  "in  Mount 
Ephraim,"  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  to  fix 
the  position  of  the  place,  while  there  is  no  lack  of  the 
name  among  the  villages  of  Central  Palestine. 

(3.)  The  hill  of  Moreh  (Judg.  vii.  1). 

(4.)  The  hill  of  God— Gibeath-ha-Elohim  (1 
Sam.  x.  5) ;  one  of  the  places  in  the  route  of  Saul, 
which  is  so  difficult  to  trace.  In  verses  10  and  13, 
it  is  apparently  called  "  the  hill,"  and  "  the  high 
place. 

(5.)  The  hill  of  Hachilah  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19, 
xxvi.  1). 

(6.)  The  hill  of  Ammah  (2  Sam.  ii.  24). 
(7.)  The  bill  Gareb  (Jer.  xxxi.  39). 

GIB'EATH,  Josh,  xviii.  28.  [Giueah,  2.] 

GIBEATHI'TE,  THE  (»njQ|n ;  i  Ta$a- 
Shot ;  Gabaiithites),  i.  e.  the  native  of  Gibeah 
(1  Chr.  xii.  3) ;  in  this  case  Shemaah,  or  "  the 
.Shemaah,"  father  of  two  Benjamites,  "  Saul's 
brethren,"  who  joined  David. 

GIB' EON  (PV33,  i.  o.  "  belonging  to  a  hiU  j" 
Ta&auv,  Joseph.  Tafiad  ;  Gaboon),  one  of  the  four" 
cities  of  the  Hivites,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
made  a  league  with  Joshua  (ix.  3-15),  and  thus 
escaped  the  fate  of  Jericho  and  Ai  (comp.  xi.  19). 
It  appears,  as  might  be  inferred  fiom  its  taking  the 
initiative  in  this  matter,  to  have  been  the  largest 
of  the  four — "  a  great  city,  like  one  of  the  royal 
cities" — larger  than  Ai  (x.  2).  Its  men  too  were 
all  practised  warriors  (Gibborim,  W^Sli).  Gibeon 
lay  within  the  territory  of  Benjamin  (xviii.  25), 
and  with  its  "suburbs"  was  allotted  to  the  priests 
(xxi.  17),  of  whom  it  became  afterwards  a  prin- 
cipal station.  Occasional  notices  of  its  existence 
occur  in  the  historical  books,  which  are  examined 
more  at  length  below ;  and  after  the  captivity 
we  find  the  "men  of  Gibeon"  returning  with 
Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  25:  in  the  list  of  Ezra 
the  name  is  altered  to  Gibbar),  and  assisting 
Nehemiah  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(iii.  7).  In  the  post-biblical  times  it  was  the  scene 
of  a  victory  by  the  Jews  over  the  Unman  troops 
under  Cestius  Gallus,  which  olTcrs  in  many  respects 
a  close  parallel  to  that  of  Joshua  over  the  Canaan- 
ites  (Jos.  B.J.  ii.  19,  §7  ;  Stanley,  S.     P.  212). 

The  situation  of  Gibeon  has  fortunately  beeu 
i-ecovercd  with  as  pent  certainty  as  any  ancient 
site  in  Pnlestine.  The  traveller  who  pursues  the 
northern  camel-road  from  Jerusalem,  turning  oft'  to 
the  left  at  Tuleil  et-f&t  (Gibeah)  on  that  branch 
of  it  which  lends  westward  to  Jaffa,  finds  himself, 
after  crossing  one  or  two  stony  and  barren  ridges, 
in  a  district  of  a  more  open  character.  The  lulls 
are  rounder  and  more  isolated  than  those  through 
which  he  has  been  passing,  and  rise  in  well-defined 
inn  melons  from  broad  undulating  valleys  of  to- 
lerable extent  and  fertile  soil.  This  is  the  centi-al 
plateau  of  the  country,  the  •'  land  of  Benjamin  j"  and 

•  So  Josh.  ix.  17.  Joscuhus  {Ant.  v.  1,  §1B)  omits 
Beeroth. 


thea.  round  hills  are  the  Gibeahs,  Gebas,  Gibeon*, 
and  llamahs,  whose  names  occur  so  frequently  in 
the  records  of  this  district.  Ketaining  its  ancient. 
name  almost  intact,  El-Jib  stands  on  the  northern- 
most of  a  couple  of  these  mamelons,  just  at  thr 
place  where  the  road  to  the  sea  parts  into  two 
branches,  the  one  by  the  lower  level  of  the  W>va'j 
Sttfeiman,  the  other  by  the  heights  of  the  BetJi- 
horons,  to  Gimzo,  Lydda,  and  Joppa.  The  road 
passes  at  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  base 
of  the  hill  of  El-Jib.  The  strata  of  the  hills  in 
this  district  lie  much  more  horizontally  than  those 
further  south.  With  the  hills  of  Gibeon  this  is 
peculiarly  the  case,  and  it  imparts  a  remaik.\hl# 
precision  to  their  appearance,,  especially  when 
viewed  from  a  height  such  as  the  neighbouring 
eminence  of  Neby  SuiiikU.  The  natural  terraces 
are  carried  round  the  hill  like  contour  lines ;  thev 
are  all  dotted  thick  with  olives  and  vines,  and  the 
ancient-looking  houses  are  scattered  over  the  flnUr^h 
summit  of  the  mound.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
hill  is  a  copious  spring  which  issues  in  a  cave  ex- 
cavated in  the  limestone  rock,  so  as  to  form  a  large 
reservoir.  In  the  trees  farther  down  are  the  remaius 
of  a  pool  or  tank  of  considerable  size,  probably,  says 
Dr.  Robinson,  120  feet  by  100,  i.e.  of  rather  smaller 
dimensions  than  the  lower  por.l  at  Hebron.  This 
is  doubtless  the  "  pool  of  Gibeon"  at  which  Abner 
and  Joab  met  together  with  the  troops  of  Jsh- 
bosheth  and  David,  and  where  that  sharp  conn** 
took  place  which  ended  in  the  death  of  Asahel,  aud 
led  at  a  later  period  to  tire  treacherous  murder  of 
Abner  himself.  Here  or  at  the  spring  were  the 
"  great  waters  (or  the  many  waters,  D*3"l  D'O) 
of  Gibeon," k  at  which  Johanan  the  sou  of  Kureah 
found  the  traitor  Ishmael  (Jer.  xli.  12).  Hound 
this  water'  also,  according  to  the  notice  of  Josephus 
(eV/  rivt  mr/p  rijs  ir<SAe«j  ovk  axa>0t v,  Ant.  v. 
1,  §17),  tire  five  kings  of  tire  Amorites  were  en- 
camped when  Joshua  burst  upon  them  from  Gilgal. 
The  "  wilderness  of  Gibeon"  (2  Sam.  ii.  24) — the 
Milbur,  i.  e.  rather  the  waste  pasture-grounds — 
must  have  been  to  the  east,  beyond  the  circle  or 
suburb  of  cultivated  fields,  and  towards  the  neigh- 
bouring swells,  which  bear  the  names  of  Jcdireh 
aud  Bir  ft'eballa/i.  Such  is  the  situation  of  Gibenn, 
fulfilling  in  position  every  requirement  of  the  notices 
of  the  Bible,  Josephus,  Kusebius,  aud  Jerome.  Its 
distance  from  Jerusalem  by  tire  main  road  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  (S£  miles ;  but  there  is  a  more 
direct  road  reducing  it  to  5  miles. 

(1 .)  The  name  of  Gibeon  is  most  familiar  to  us  in 
connexion  with  the  artifice  by  which  its  inhabitants 
obtained  their  safety  at  the  hands  of  Joshua,  and 
with  the  memorable  battle  which  ultimately  re- 
sulted therefrom.  This  transaction  is  elsewhere 
examined,  and  therefore  requires  no  further  reference 
here.    [Joshua  ;  Betii-hohox.] 

(2.)  We  next  hear  of  it  at  the  encounter  between 
the  men  of  David  and  of  Ishbosbeth  under  their 
respective  haulers  Joab  and  Abner  (2Sam.  ii.  12-17). 
The  meeting  has  all  the  air  of  having  been  pre- 
meditated by  both  parties,  unless  we  suppose  that 
Joab  had  heart]  of  the  intention  of  the  Ueujumites 
to  revisit  from  the  distant  Mahauaim  their  native 
villnges,  and  had  seized  the  opportunity  to  try  his 
strength  with  Abucr.  The  details  of  this  disastrous 
encounter  are  elsewhere  given.  [Joab.]  The  place 
where  the  struggle  began  received  a  name  from  the 

b  Both  here  and  in  1  K.  iii.  4,  Josephus  substitute* 
Jlcbrcn  for  Gibeon  [Ant.  x.  0,  §3.  viii.  2  vl). 
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circumstance,  and  seems  to  have  been  long  afterwards 
known  as  the  "  field  of  the  strong  men."  [Hel- 
KATH-HAZZURUI.] 

(3.)  We  again  meet  with  Gibeon  in  connexion  with 
Joab ;  this  time  as  the  scene  of  the  cruel  and  re- 
volting death  of  Amasa  by  his  hand  (2  Sam.  xx.  5- 
10).  Joab  was  inpursuitoftherebelliousShebathe 
sou  of  Bichri,  and  his  being  so  far  out  of  the  direct 
north  road  as  Gibeou  may  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  he  was  making  a  search  for  this  Ben- 
jainite  among  the  towns  of  his  tribe.  The  two  rivals 
met  at  "the  great  stone"  which  is  in  Gibeon" — 
some  old  landmark  now  no  longer  recognizable,  at 
least  not  recognized — and  then  Joab  repeated  the 
treachery  by  which  he  had  murdered  Abner,  but 
with  ciicumstances  of  a  still  more  revolting  cha- 
racter.   [Joab;  Arms,  p.  110  a.] 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  retribution  for  this 
crowning  act  of  perfidy  should  have  overtaken  Joab 
close  to  the  very  spot  on  which  it  had  been  com- 
mitted. For  it  was  to  the  tabernacle  at  Gibeon 
(1  K.  ii.  28,  29  ;  comp.  1  Chr.  xvi.  39)  that  Joab 
fled  for  sanctuary  when  his  death  was  pronounced 
by  Solomon,  and  it  was  while  clinging  to  the  horns 
of  the  brazen  altar  there  that  he  received  his  death- 
blow from  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  (1  K.  ii. 
28,  30,  34;  and  LXX.  29). 

(4.)  Familiar  as  these  events  in  connexion  with  the 
history  of  Gibeon  are  to  us,  its  reputation  in  Israel 
was  due  to  a  very  different  circumstance — the  fact 
that  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  and  the 
brazen  altar  of  burnt-offering  were  for  some  time 
located  on  the  "  high  place  "  attached  to  or  near 
the  town.  We  are  not  informed  whether  this 
"  high  place  "  had  any  fame  for  sanctity  before  the 
tabernacle  came  there;  but  if  not,  it  would  have 
probably  been  erected  elsewhere.  We  only  hear  of 
it  in  connexion  with  the  tabernacle,  nor  is  there 
any  indication  of  its  situation  in  regard  to  the  town. 
Professor  Stanley  has  suggested  that  it  was  the  re- 
markable hill  of  Nebij-Samwil,  the  most  prominent 
and  individual  eminence  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  to  which  the  special  appellation  of  "  the  great 
high-place"  (1  K.  iii.  4;  iT?njn  nD3i1)  would 
perfectly  apply.  And  certainly,  if  "  great "  is  to 
•be  understood  as  referring  to  height  or  size,  there 
is  no  other  hill  which  can  so  justly  claim  the 
distinction  (Simi  and  Pal.  216).  But  the  word 
has  not  always  that  meaning,  and  may  equally 
imply  eminence  in  other  ropects,  e.  g.  superior 
sanctity  to  the  numerous  other  high  places — Bethel, 
Kamah,  Mizpeh,  Gibeah — which  surrounded  it  on 
every  side.  The  main  objection  to  this  identifica- 
tion is  the  distance  of  Neby  Samuil  from  Gibeon — 
more  than  a  mile — and  the  absence  of  any  closer 
connexion  therewith  than  with  any  other  of  the 
neighbouring  places.  The  most  natural  position 
for  the  high  place  of  Gibeon  is  the  twin  mount 
immediately  south  of  El~Jib — so  close  as  to  be  all 
but  a  part  of  the  town,  and  3'et  quite  separate  and 
distinct.    The  testimony  of  Epiphanius,  by  which 

*  The  ITebrew  preposition  (DJ?)  almost  implies  that 
they  were  on  or  touching  the  stone. 

J  The  various  stations  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the 
Ark,  from  their  entry  on  the  Promised  Land  to  their 
final  deposition  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  will  be 
examined  under  Taoernaci.k.  Meantime,  with  re- 
ference to  the  above,  it  may  be  said  that  though  not 
expressly  stated  to  have  been  at  Nob,  it  may  be  con- 
clusively inferred  from  the  mention  of  the  "  shew 
bread"  (1  Sam.  xxi.  C).    The  "ephod"  (9)  and  the 


Mr.  Stanley  supports  his  conjecture,  viz.,  that  the 
"  Mount  of  Gabaon  "  was  the  highest  round  Jerusalem 
(Adv.  Haerescs,  i.  394),  should  be  received  with 
caution,  standing  as  it  does  quite  alone,  and  belong- 
ing to  an  age  which,  though  early,  was  marked  by 
ignorance,  and  by  the  most  improbable  conclusions. 

To  this  high  place,  wherever  situated,  the 
"  tabernacle  of  the  congregation" — the  sacred  tent 
which  had  accompanied  the  children  of  Israel 
through  the  whole  of  their  wanderings — had  been 
transferred  from  its  last  station  at  Nob.d  The 
exact  date  of  the  transfer  is  left  in  uncertainty. 
It  was  either  before  or  at  the  time  when  David 
brought  up  the  ark  from  Kirjath-jearim,  to  the  new 
tent  which  he  had  pitched  for  it  on  Mount  Zion, ' 
that  the  original  tent  was  spread  for  the  last  time 
at  Gibeon.  The  expression  in  2  Chr.  l.  5, "  the  brazen 
altar  he  put  before  the  tabernacle  of  Jehovah,"  at 
first  sight  appears  to  refer  to  David.  Butthetextof 
the  passage  is  disputed,  and  the  authorities  are  di- 
vided between  DC="  he  put,"  and  DK'  =  <twas 
there."  Whether  king  David  transferred  the  taber- 
nacle to  Gibeon  or  not,  he  certainly  appointed  the 
statf  of  priests  to  offer  the  daily  sacrifices  there  on 
the  brazen  altar  of  Moses,  and  to  fulfil  the  other 
requirements  of  the  law  (1  Chr.  xvi.  40),  with  no 
less  a  person  at  their  head  than  Zndok  the  priest 
(39),  assisted  bv  the  famous  musicians  Heman  and 
Jeduthun  (41).' 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Solomon's  reign — it 
must  have  been  while  the  remembrance  of  the 
execution  of  Joab  was  still  fresh — was  to  visit 
Gibeon.  The  ceremonial  was  truly  magnificent: 
he  went  up  with  nil  the  congregation,  the  great 
officers  of  the  state — the  captains  of  hundreds 
and  thousands,  the  judges,  the  governors,  and 
the  chief  of  the  fathers — and  the  sacrifice  con- 
sisted of  a  thousand  burnt-offerings*  (1  K.  iii.  4). 
And  this  glimpse  of  Gibeon  in  all  the  splendour 
of  its  greatest  prosperity — the  smoke  of  the  thou- 
sand animals  rising  from  the  venerable  altar  on  the 
commanding  height  of  "  the  great  high  place  " — 
the  clang  of  "  trumpets  and  cymbals  and  musical 
instruments  of  God"  (1  Chr.  xvi.  42)  resounding 
through  the  valleys  far  and  near — is  virtually  the 
last  we  have  of  it.  In  a  few  years  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  was  completed,  and  then  the  tabernacle 
was  once  more  taken  down  and  removed.  Again 
"all  the  men  of  Israel  assembled  themselves"  to 
king  Solomon,  with  the  "elders  of  Israel,"  and  the 
priests  and  the  Levites  brought  up  both  the  taber- 
nacle and  the  ark,  and  "all  the  holy  vessels  that 
wore  in  the  tabernacle"  (1  K.  viii.  3;  Joseph. 
Ant.  viii.  4,  §1),  and  placed  the  venerable  relics  in 
their  new  home,  there  to  remain  until  the  plunder 
of  the  city  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  introduction 
of  the  name  of  Gibeon  in  1  Chr.  ix.  35,  which 
seems  so  abrupt,  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  preceding  verses  of  the  chapter  contain,  as  they 
appear  to  do,  a  list  of  the  staff  attached  to  the 
"  Tabernacle  of  the  congregation"   which  was 

expression  "  before  Jehovah "  (6)  prove  nothing 
either  wuy.   Josephas  throws  no  light  on  it. 

•  It  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  believe,  with 
Thompson  (The  Land  and  the  Book,  ii.  54"),  that  the 
present  Wady  Suleiman,  i.  c.  '*  Solomon's  valley," 
which  commences  on  the  west  side  of  Gibeon,  and 
leads  down  to  the  Plain  of  Sharon,  derived  its  name 
from  this  visit.  But  the  modern  names  of  places  in 
Palestine  often  spring  from  very  modem  persons  or 
circumstances ;  and,  without  confirmation  or  inves- 
tigation, this  cannot  be  received. 
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erected  there ;  or  if  these  persons  should  prove  to 
be  the  attendants  on  the  "  new  tent "  which 
David  had  pitched  for  the  ark  on  its  arrival  in  the 
city  of  David,  the  transition  to  the  place  where  the 
old  tent  was  still  standing  is  both  natural  and 
easy.  [G.] 

GIB'EONITES,  THE  (D'JJOJil ;  olra$aa- 
vircu ;  Gabuonitae),  the  people  of  Gibeon,  and 
perhaps  also  of  the  three  cities  associated  with 
Gibeon  (Josh.  ix.  17) — Hivites;  and  who,  on  the 
discovery  of  the  stratagem  by  which  they  had  ob- 
tained the  protection  of  the  Israelites,  were  con- 
demned to  be  perpetual  bondmen,  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  for  the  congregation,  and  for 
the  house  of  God  and  altar  of  Jehovah  (Josh.  is. 
23,  27).  Saul  appears  to  have  broken  this  covenant, 
and  in  a  lit  of  enthusiasm  or  patriotism  to  have 
.  killed  some  and  devised  a  general  massacre  of  the 
7  rest  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1, 2, 5).  This  was  expiated  many 
years  after  by  giving  up  seven  men  of  Saul's  de- 
scendants to  the  Gibeouites,  who  hung  them  or 
crucified  them  "  before  Jehovah" — as  a  kind  of  sacri- 
fice— in  Gibeah,  Saul's  own  town  (4, 6, 9).  At  this 
time,  or  at  any  rate  at  the  time  of  the  composition 
of  the  narrative,  the  Gibeonites  were  so  identified 
with  Israel,  that  the  historian  is  obliged  to  insert  a 
note  explaining  their  origin  and  their  non-Israelite 
extraction  (xxi.  2).  The  actual  name  "  Gibeonites  " 
appears  only  in  this  passage  of  2  Sam.  [Nethinim.] 
Individual  Gibeouites  named  are  (1)  Ishaiah, 
one  of  the  Bcnjamites  who  joined  David  in  his  diifi- 
culties  (1  Chr.  xii.  4)  ;  (2)  Melatiah,  one  of  those 
who  assisted  Nchemiah  in  repairing  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  7)  ;  (3)  Hananiah,  thesou  of 
Azur,  a  false  prophet  from  Gibeon,  who  opposed  Jere- 
miah, and  shortly  afterwards  died  (Jer.  xxviii.  1, 
10,  13,  17).  '  [G.] 

GIB'LITES,  THE  (^3i.n, »'. «.  singular, "  the 
Giblite ;"  Ta\A9  +vAio"n«(/i,  Alex.  Tafikt ;  con- 
finii).  The  "  land  of  the  Giblite  "  is  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  Lebanon  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
portions  of  the  Promised  Land  remaining  to  be 
conquered  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xiii.  5).  The  ancient 
versions,  as  will  be  seen  above,  give  no  help,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  allusion  is  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  Gebal,  which  was  on 
the  sea-coast  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  slopes  of 
Lebanon.  The  one  name  is  a  regular  derivative 
from  the  other  (see  Gesenius,  T/ies.  258  6).  We 
have  here  a  confirmation  of  the  identity  of  the 
Aphek  mentioned  in  this  passage  with  Afka,  which 
was  overlooked  by  the  writer  when  examining  the 
latter  name  [Aphkk,  2] ;  and  the  whole  passage 
is  instructive,  as  showing  how  very  far  the  limits 
of  the  country  designed  for  the  Israelites  exceeded 
those  which  they  actually  occupied. 

The  Giblites  are  again  named  (though  not  in  the 
A.  V.)  in  1  K.  v.  18  (D^Ojn  ;  Alex,  of  B(/3Aioi ; 
Biblii)  as  assisting  Solomon's  builders  and  Hiram's 
builders  to  prepare  the  trees  and  the  stoues  for 
building  the  Temple.  That  they  were  clever  arti- 
ficers is  evident  from  this  passage  (and  comp.  Ez. 
xxvii.  9) ;  but  why  our  translators  should  have  so 
far  improved  on  this  as  to  render  the- word  by 
"  stonc-squarers  "  is  not  obvious.  Possibly  they 
followed  the  Targum,  which  has  a  won!  of  similar 
import  in  this  place.  [G.] 

GIDDAL'TI  On^a ;  roJoAAafli,  Alex.  IV- 
one  of  the  sons  of  Ilcmnn,  the  king's  seer, 


and  therefore  a  Kohathite  Levite  (1  Chr.  xxr.  4  ; 
comp.  vi.  33) :  his  office  was  with  thirteen  of  his 
brothers  to  sound  the  horn  in  the  service  cf  the 
tabernacle  (5,  7).  He  had  also  charge  of  the  22nd 
division  or  course  (29). 

GID'DEL  fai ;  reJ«<A;  Gaddel).  1.  Children 
of  Giddel  {Bene-Giddcl)  were  among  the  Kethinim 
who  returned  from  the  captivity  with  ZerubbabeJ 
(Ezr.  ii.  47°;  Neh.  vii.  49).  In  the  parallel  lists  of 
1  Esdras  the  name  is  corrupted  to  Cathua. 

2.  Bene-Giddel  were  also  among  the  "  servants 
of  Solomon  "  who  returned  to  Judaea  in  the  same 
caravan  (Ext.  ii.  56 ;  Neh.  vii.  58).  In  1  Esdras 
this  is  given  as  Isdael. 

GID'EON  (fljns,  from  JHJ,  "  a  sucker  " 
or  better  =  "  a  hewer,"  t.  e.  a  brave  warrior ; 
comp.  Is.  x.  33;  TcSeaV;  Gedeon),  a  Manassitr, 
youngest  son  of  Joash  of  the  Abiezrites,  an  undistin- 
guished family,  who  lived  at  Ophrah,  a  town  pro- 
bably on  this  side  Jordan  (Judg.  vi.  15),  although  its 
exact  position  is  unknown.  He  was  the  fifth  recorded 
Judge  of  Israel,  and  for  many  reasons  the  greatest  of 
them  all.  When  we  first  hear  of  him  he  was  grown 
up  and  had  sons  (Jodg.  vi.  11,  viii.  20),  and  from 
the  npostrophe  of  the  angel  (vi.  12)  we  may  con- 
clude that  he  had  already  distinguished  himself  in 
war  against  the  roving  bands  of  nomadic  robbers 
who  had  oppressed  Israel  for  seven  years,  and 
whose  countless  multitudes  (compared  to  locusts 
from  their  terrible  devastations,  vi.  5)  annually 
destroyed  all  the  produce  of  Canaan,  except  such 
as  could  be  concealed  in  mountain-fastnesses  (vi.  2). 
It  was  probably  during  this  disastrous  period  that 
the  emigration  of  Elimelech  took  place  (Rath  i. 
1,  2 ;  Jalin's  Ilebr.  Comm.  §xxi.).  Some  have 
identified  the  angel  who  appeared  to  Gideon  {fir- 
rcuTfia  ytavlcntov  nopiprj.  Jos.  Ant.  v.  6)  with  the 
prophet  mentioned  in  vi.  8,  which  will  remind  the 
reader  of  the  legends  about  Malachi  in  Origen 
and  other  commentators.  Panlus  (Exeg.  Conserv. 
ii.  190  sq.)  endeavours  to  give  the  narrative  a  sub- 
jective colouring,  but  rationalism  is  of  little  value 
in  accounts  like  this.  When  the  angel  appeareil, 
Gideon  was  thrashing  wheat  with  a  Hail  (eVco-ire, 
LXX.)  in  the  wine-press,  to  conceal  it  from  the 
predatory  tyrants.  After  a  natural  hesitation  be 
accepted  the  commission  of  a  deliverer,  and  learnt 
the  true  character  of  his  visitant  from  a  miracu- 
lous sign  (vi.  12-23);  and  being  reassured  from 
the  fear  which  first  seized  him  (Ex.  xx.  19  ;  Judg. 
xiii,  22),  built  the  altar  Jehovah -shalom,  which 
existed  when  the  book  of  Judges  was  written  (vi. 
24).  In  a  dream  the  same  night  he  was  ordered 
to  throw  down  the  altar  of  Baal  and  cut  down  the 
Asherah  (A.  V.  "grove")  upon  it  [AsiierahJ. 
with  the  wood  of  which  he  was  to  offer  in  sacrifice 
his  father's  "  second  bullock  of  seven  years  old,"  an 
expression  in  which  some  see  an  allusion  to  the  seven 
years  of  servitude  (vi.  26,  1).  Perhaps  that  parti- 
cular bullock  is  specified  because  it  had  been  reserved 
by  his  rather  to  sacrifice  to  Baal  (Roseumiillcr,  schji. 
ad  toe.),  for  Joash  seems  to  have  been  a  priest  of 
that  worship.  Bertheau  can  hardly  be  right  in 
supposing  that  Gideon  was  to  offer  t'co  bullocks 
{Richt.  115).  At  any  rate  the  minute  touch  is 
valuable  as  an  indication  of  truth  in  the  story 
(see  Ewald,  Gfzch,  ii.  498,  and  note).  Gideon,  as- 
sisted by  ten  faithful  servants,  obeyed  the  vision, 
and  next  morning  ran  the  risk  of  being  stoned  ;  but 
Joash  appeased  the  popular  indignation  by  usng 
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the  common  argument  that  Baal  was  capable  of 
defending  his  own  majesty  (comp.  1  K.  xviii.  27). 
This  circumstance  gave  to  Gideon  the  surname  of 
!?V3"V  ("  Let  Baal  plead,"  vi.  32 ;  LXX.  'Iepo- 
jSiaA)',  a  standing  instance  of  national  irony,  ex- 
pressive of  Baal's  impotence.  Winer  thinks  that 
this  ii-MCf  was  increased  by  the  fact  that 
was  a  surname  of  the  Phoenician  Hercules  (comp. 
Movers,  PhBniz.  i.  434).  We  have  similar  cases  of 
contempt  in  the  names  Sychar,  Baal-zebul,  &c. 
(Ughtfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Matt.  xii.  24).  In 
consequence  of  this  name  some  have  identified 
Gideon  with  a  certain  priest  'Upt'n&aXos,  men- 
tioned in  Eusebius  (Praep.  Evang.  i.  10)  as 
having  given  much  accurate  information  to  Sancho- 
niatho  the  Berytian  (Bochart,  Phaleg,  p.  770 ; 
Huetius,  Dem.  Emng.  p.  84,  &c.),  but  this  opinion 
cannot  be  maintained  (Ewald,  Qesch.  ii.  p.  494; 
Gesen.  s.  v.).  We  also  find  the  name  in  the  form 
Jerubbesheth  (2  Sam.  ii.  21 ;  comp.  Eshbaal,  1 
Chr.  viii.  33  with  Ishbosheth  2  Sam.  ii.  sq.). 
Ewald  (p.  495,  n.)  brings  forward  several  argu- 
ments against  the  supposed  origin  of  the  name. 

2.  After  this  begins  the  second  act  of  Gideon's 
life.  "  Clothed"  by  theSpirit  of  God  (Judg.  vi.  34 ; 
comp.  1  Chr.  xii.  18  j  Luke  xxiv.  49),  he  blew  a 
trumpet ;  and,  joined  by  "  Zebulun,  Naphtali,  and 
even  the  reluctant  Asher "  (which  tribes  were 
chiefly  endangered  by  the  Midianites),  and  possibly 
also  by  some  of  the  original  inhabitants,  who  would 
suffer  from  these  predatory  "  sons  of  the  East "  no 
less  than  the  Israelites  themselves,  he  encamped  on 
the  slopes  of  Gilboa,  from  which  he  overlooked  the 
plains  of  Esdraelon  covered  by  the  tents  of  Midian 
(Stanley,  Sin.  $  Pal.  p.  243).  Strengthened  by  a 
double  sign  from  God  (to  which  Ewald  gives  a 
strange  figurative  meaning,  Qesch.  ii.  p.  500),  he 
reduced  his  army  of  32,000  by  the  usual  proclama- 
tion (Deut.  xx.  8;  comp.  1  Mace.  iii.  56).  The 
expression  "  let  him  depart  from  Mount  Gilead" 
is  perplexing  ;  Dathe  would  render  it  "  to  Mount 
Gilead," — on  the  other  side  of  Jordan ;  and  Cle- 

ricus  reads  Gilboa  ;  but  Ewald  is  probably 

right  in  regarding  the  name  as  a  sort  of  war-cry 
and  general  designation  of  the  Manassites.  (See 
too  Gesen.  Thes.  p.  804  n.)  By  a  second  test  at 
"the  spring  of  trembling  (now  probably  Ain 
Jahlood,  on  which  see  Stanley,  342),  he  again  re- 
duced the  number  of  his  followers  to  300  (Judg. 
vii.  5,  sq.),  whom  Josephus  explains  to  have  been 
the  moat  cowardly  in  the  army  {Ant.  v.  6,  §3). 
Finally,  being  encouraged  by  words  fortuitously 
overheard  (what  the  later  Jews  termed  the  Bath 
Kol)  (comp.  1  Sam.  xiv.  9,  10 ;  Lightfoot,  Hor. 
Hebr.  ad  Matt.  iii.  14),  in  the  relation  of  a  signifi- 
cant dream,  he  framed  his  plans,  which  were  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  strike  a  panic  terror  into  the 
huge  and  undisciplined  nomad  host  (Judg.  viii. 
15-18).  We  know  from  history  that  large  and 
irregular  Oriental  armies  are  especially  liable  to 
sudden  outbursts  of  uncontrollable  terror,  and  when 
the  stillness  and  darkness  of  the  night  were  sud- 
denly disturbed  in  three  different  directions  by  the 
flash  of  torches  and  by  the  reverberating  echoes 

•  It  is  curioas  to  find  "lamps  and  pitchers"  in 
use  for  a  similar  purpose  at  this  very  day  in  the 
streets  of  Cairo.  The  Zabit  or  Agha  of  the  police 
carries  with  him  at  night,  "a  torch  which  burns 
soon  after  it  is  lighted,  without  a  flame,  excepting 
when  it  is  waved  through  the  air,  when  it  suddenly 


which  the  trumpets  and  the  shouting  woke  among 
the  hills,  we  cannot  be  astonished  at  the  complete 
rout  into  which  the  enemy. were  thrown.  It  must 
be  remembered  too  that  the  sound  of  300  trumpets 
would  make  them  suppose  that  a  corresponding 
number  of  companies  were  attacking  them."  For 
specimens  of  similar  stratagems  see  Liv.  xxii.  16 ; 
Polyacn.  Strateg.  ii.  37 ;  Frontin,  U.  4 ;  Sail.  Jag. 
99 ;  Niebuhr,  Desc.  de  TArabie,  p.  304 ;  Journ. 
As.  1841,  U.  p.  516  (quoted  by  Ewald,  Roseumliller, 
and  Winer).  The  custom  of  dividing  an  army  into 
three  seems  to  have  been  common  ( 1  Sam.  xi.  11; 
Gen.  xiv.  15),  and  Gideon's  war-cry  is  not  unlike 
that  adopted  by  Cyrus  (Xcn.  Cyr.  iii.  28).  He 
adds  his  own  name  to  the  war-cry,  as  suited  both 
to  inspire  confidence  in  his  followers  and  strike  terror 
in  the  enemy.  His  stratagem  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  the  Midianites,  breaking  into  their  wild 
peculiar  cries,  fled  headlong  "down  the  descent 
to  the  Jordan,"  to  the  "  house  of  the  Acacia " 
(Beth-shitta)  and  the  "meadow  of  the  dance" 
(Abel-meholah),  but  were  intercepted  by  the 
Epbraimites  (to  whom  notice  had  been  sent,  vii. 
24)  at  the  fords  of  Beth-barah,  where,  after  a 
second  fight,  the  princes  Oreb  and  Zeeb  ("the 
Raven  "  and  "  the  Wolf")  were  detected  and  slain, 
— the  former  at  a  rock,  and  the  latter  concealed  in 
a  wine-press,  to  which  their  names  were  afterwards 
given.  Meanwhile  the  "  higher  sheykhs  Zeba  and 
Zalmunna,  had  already  escaped,"  and  Gideon  (after 
pacifying— by  a  soft  answer,  which  became  pro- 
verbial— the  haughty  tribe  of  Ephraim,  viii.  1-3) 
pursued  them  into  eastern  Mnnassch,  and,  bursting 
upon  them  in  their  fancied  security  among  the 
tents  of  their  Bedouin  countrymen  (see  Karkor), 
won  his  third  victory,  and  avenged  on  the  Midian- 
itish  emirs  the  massacre  of  his  kingly  brethren  whom 
they  had  slain  at  Tabor  (viii.  18,  sq.).  In  these 
three  battles  only  1 5,000  out  of  120,000  Midianites 
escaped  alive.  It  is  indeed  stated  in  Judg.  viii.  10, 
that  120,000  Midianites  had  already  fallen :  but 
here  as  elsewhere,  it  may  merely  be  intended  that 
such  was  the  original  number  of  the  routed  host. 
During  his  triumphal  return  Gideon  took  signal  and 
appropriate  vengeance  on  the  coward  and  apostate 
towns  of  Succom  and  Peniel.  The  memory  of  this 
splendid  deliverance  took  deep  root  in  the  national 
traditions  (I  Sam.  xii.  11 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  11 ;  Is.  ix. 
4,  x.  26  ;  Heb.  xi.  32). 

3.  After  this  there  was  a  peace  of  40  years,  and 
we  see  Gideon  in  peaceful  possession  of  his  well- 
earned  honours,  and  surrounded  by  the  dignity  of 
a  numerous  household  (viii.  29-31).  It  is  not 
improbable  that,  like  Saul,  he  had  owed  a  part  of 
his  popularity  to  his  princely  appearance  (Judg. 
viii.  18).  In  this  third  stage  of  his  life  occur  alike 
his  most  noble  and  his  most  questionable  acts,  viz. 
the  refusal  of  the  monarchy  on  theocratic  grounds, 
and  the  irregular  consecration  of  a  jewelled  ephod, 
formed  out  of  the  rich  spoils  of  Midian,  which 
proved  to  the  Israelites  a  temptation  to  idolatry, 
although  it  was  doubtless  intended  for  use  in  the 
worship  of  Jehovah.  Gesenius  and  others  ( Thes. 
p.  135;  Bertheau,  p.  133  seq.)  follow  the  Peshito 
in  making  the  word  Ephod  here  mean  an  idol, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  vast  amount  of  gold 

biases  forth :  it  therefore  answers  the  same  purpose 
as  our  dark  lantern.  The  burning  end  is  sometimes 
concealed  in  a  small  pot  or  jar,  or  covered  with  some- 
thing else,  when  not  required  to  give  light "  (Lane's 
Mod.  Eg.  i.  ch.  iv.). 
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(1700  shekels)  and  other  rich  material  appropriated 
to  it.  But  it  is  simpler  to  understand  it  as  a  sig- 
nificant symbol  of  an  unauthorised  worship. 

Respecting  the  chronology  of  this  period  little 
certainty  can  be  obtained.  Making  full  allowance 
for  the  use  of  round  numbers,  and  even  admitting 
the  improbable  assertion  of  some  of  the  Kabbis 
that  the  period  of  oppression  is  counted  in  the 
yeare  of  rest  i  t).  Rosennviillei-,  on  Judj.  iii.  11), 
insuperable  difficulties  remain.  If,  however,  as  has 
been  suggested  by  Lord  A.  Hervey,  several  of  the 
judgeships  really  synchronise  instead  of  being  suc- 
cessive, much  of  the  confusion  vanishes.  Kor 
instance,  he  supposes  (from  a  comparison  of  Judg. 
iii.,  viii.,  and  jtii.)  that  there  was  a  combined  move- 
ment under  three  great  chiefs,  Ehud,  Gideon,  and 
Jephthah,  by  which  the  Israelites  emancipated 
themselves  from  the  dominion  of  the  Moabites, 
Ammonites,  and  Midianites  (who  for  some  years 
had  occupied  their  land),  and  enjoyed  a  long  teim 
of  jieace  through  all  their  coasts.  "  If,"  he  says, 
**  we  string  together  the  different  accounts  of  the 
dillcrent  parts  of  Israel  which  are  given  us  in  that 
miscellaneous  collection  of  ancient  records  called 
the  book  of  Judges,  and  treat  them  as  connected 
and  successive  history,  we  shall  fall  into  as  great  a 
chronographical  error  as  if  we  treated  in  the  same 
manner  the  histories  of  Mercia,  Kent,  Essex, 
Wessex,  and  Northumberland,  before  England  be- 
came one  kingdom"  (Geneulog.  of  our  Lord,  p. 
238).  It  is  now  well  known  that  a  similar  source 
of  error  has  long  existed  in  the  chronologv  of 
Egypt.  [F.  W.  V.] 

GIDECNI  C3jn.|,  or  once  tfljnj ;  Tatttml ; 
Gcdeonis).  Abidan,  son  of  Gideoni,  was  the  chief 
man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  at  the  time  of  the 
census  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  1 1  ;  ii. 
22 ;  vii.  60,  65  ;  x.  24). 

GI'DOM  (Djn| ;  Tttav,  Alex.  TdKaiS),  a 
place  named  only  in  Judg.  xx.  45,  as  the  limit  to 
which  the  pursuit  of  Benjamin  extended  after  the 
final  battle  of  Gibeah.  It  would  appear  to  nave 
been  situated  between  Gibeah  (Tuieti  el-Ful)  and 
the  cliff  Rimmon  (probably  JiSmmon,  about  three 
miles  E.  of  Bethel) ;  but  no  trace  of  the  name,  nor 
yet  of  that  of  Menucah,  if  indeed  that  was  a  place 
(Judg.  xx.  43 ;  A.  V. "  with  ease  " —  but  see  margin), 
has  yet  been  met  with.  The  reading  of  the  Alex. 
IJCX.  "  Gilead,"  can  hardly  be  taken  as  well  founded, 
lu  the  Vulgate  the  word  does  not  seem  to  be  repre- 
sented. [G.] 

GIER-EAGLE  (Dm,  flDm  ;  nopQvplav ; 

porphyrio),  one  of  the  unclean  birds  mentioned  in 
Lev.  xi.  18,  and  Deut.  xiv.  17.  According  to 
Gesenius  a  small  species  of  vulture,  white  with 
hlack  wings,  a  feeder  on  carrion;  the  mltnr 
pcrcnopterns  of  Linnaeus — Germ.  Aasgeyer  ;  so 
called  from  its  tenderness  to  its  young,  the  root 
being  Dm,  to  cherish,  to  her,  just  as  HTDPI 
(from  Tpn,  kind)  is  the  name  of  the  stork,  on 
account  of  her  piety  towards  her  offspring. 

It  seems  more  likely  that  some  bird  of  the  order 
(•rallatores  is  meant  by  Dm  in  the  above  two  pas- 
sages. In  both  it  is  classed  with  the  pelican,  the 
ronnorant,  and  the  stork,  and  is  separated  from 
the  birds  of  prey,  the  eagle,  the  ossifrage.  Sec.  The 
rendering  of  the  LXX.  confirms  this  suggestion. 
Porphyrin,  nomen  oris  aqnaticae  rostrum  pur- 
pturewn  et  pedis  jmrpureos  htbmta,  undr  nomen 


nactnest.  Therojxpvplav  is  mentioned  in  Aristoph. 
Av.  707.  It  is  the  Fulica  porphyrio  of  Linnaeus, 
in  English,  the  Sultana-hen.  [W.  D.] 

GIFT.  The  giving  and  receiving  of  presents 
has  in  all  ages  been  not  only  a  more  frequent,  but 
also  a  more  formal  and  significant  proceeding  in 
the  East  than  among  ourselves.  It  enters  largelv 
into  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life :  no  negotiation, 
alliance,  or  contract  of  any  kind  can  be  entered  into 
between  states  or  sovereigns  without  a  previous 
interchange  of  presents:  none  of  the  important 
events  of  private  life,  betrothal,  marriage,  craning 
of  age,  birth,  take  place  without  presents :  even  a 
visit,  if  of  a  formal  nature,  must  be  prefaced  br  a 
present.  We  cannot  adduce  a  more  remarkable 
proof  of  the  important  part,  which  presents  plar  in 
the  social  life  of  the  East,  than  the  fact,  that  the 
Hebrew  language  possesses  no  less  than  rifteea 
dilierent  expiessions  for  the  one  idea.  Many  of 
these  expressions  have  specific  meanings:  for  in- 
stance, minchah  (iinjD)  applies  to  a  present  from 
an  inferior  to  a  superior,  as  from  subjects  to  a  king 
(Judg.  iii.  ]  5 ;  1  K.  x.  25 ;  2  Chr.  xvii.  5) :  maseth 
(nXETi)  expresses  the  converse  idea  of  a  present 
from  a  superior  to  an  inferior,  as  from  a  king  to  his 
subjects  (Esth.  ii.  18) ;  hence  it  is  used  of  a  portion 
of  food  sent  by  the  master  of  the  house  to  his  in- 
ferior guests  (Gen.  xliii.  34 ;  2  Sam.  xi.  8) :  nissetJt 
(riKtfi)  has  very  much  the  same  sense  (2  Sam. 
xix.  42) :  ber&cah  (n3"13),  literally  a  "  blessing," 
is  used  where  the  present  is  one  of  a  complimentary 
nature,  either  accompanied  with  good  wishes,  or 
given  as  a  token  of  affection  (Gen.  xxxiii.  11 ;  Judg. 
i.  15;  1  Sam.  xxv.  27,  xxx.  26;  2  K.  v.  15); 
and  again,  shooluid  OPIE')  is  a  gift  for  the  purpose 
of  escaping  punishment,  presented  either  to  a  judge 
(Ex.  xxiij.  8;  Deut.  x.  17),  or  to  a  conqueror 
(2  K.  xvi.  8).  Other  terms,  as  mattan  (JJID), 
were  used  more  geneially.  The  extent  to  which 
the  custom  prevailed  admits  of  some  explanation 
from  the  peculiar  usages  of  the  East :  it  is  clear 
that  the  term  "gift"  is  frequently  used  where 
we  should  substitute  "  tribute,"  or'  "  lee."  The 
tribute  of  subject  states  was  paid  not  in  a  Axed  sum 
of  money,  but  in  kind,  each  nation  presenting  its 
particular  product— a  custom  which  is  frequents 
illustrated  in  the  sculptures  of  Assyria  and  Egypt"; 
hence  the  numerous  instances  in  which  the  present 
was  no  voluntary  act,  but  an  exaction  (Judg.  iii. 
15-18;  2  Sam.  viii.  2,  6;  IK.  iv.  21 ;  2  K.  xvii. 
3;  2  Chr.  xvii.  11,  xxvi.  8);  and  hence  the  ex- 
pression '*  to  bring  presents  "cto  own  submission 
(Ps.  lxviii.  29,  lxxvi.  11;  Is.  xviii.  7).  Again, 
the  present  taken  to  a  prophet  was  viewed  venr 
much  in  the  light  of  a  consulting  "  fee,"  and  con- 
veyed no  idea  of  bribery  ( 1  Sam.  ix.  7,  comp.  xii.  3  ; 
2  K.  v.  5,  viii.  9):  it  was  only  when  false  prophets 
and  corrupt  judges  arose  that  the  present  was  pro- 
stituted, and  became,  instead  of  a  minc/uih  (as  in  the 
instances  quoted),  a  sliochad,  or  bribe  (Is.  i.  23,  v. 
23;  Ez.  xvii.  12;  Mie.  iii.  11).  But  even  allow- 
ing for  these  cases,  which  are  hardly  "  gifts  "  in 
our  sense  of  the  term,  there  is  still  a  large  excess 
remaining  in  the  practice  of  the  East:  friends 
brought  presents  to  friends  on  any  .joyful  occasion 
(Esth.  ix.  19,  22),  those  who  asked  for  information 
or  advice  to  those  who  gave  it  (2  K.  viii.  81,  the 
needy  to  the  wealthy  from  whom  anv  assistance 
was  exported   (den.   xliii.   11  ;   2  K.  xv.  lit, 
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xvi.  8),  rulers  to  their  favourites  iljeu.  xlv.  22; 
2  Sam.  xi.  8),  especially  to  their  officers  (Esth.  ii. 
18;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  2,  §15),  or  to  the  people 
generally  on  festive  occasions  (2  Sam.  vi.  19)-.  on 
the  occasion  of  a  marriage,  the  bridegroom  not  only 
paid  the  parents  for  his  bride  (A.  V.  "  dowry  "), 
but  also  gave  the  bride  certain  presents  (Gen.  xxxiv. 
12  ;  com  p.  Gen.  xxiv.  22),  while  the  father  of  the 
bridi  gave  her  a  present  on  sending  her  away,  as  Is 
expressed  in  the  term  shilluchVn  (D,n^E')  (1  K. 
ix.  16) :  and  again,  the  portions  of  the  sons  ot  concu- 
bines were  paid  in  the  form  of  presents  (Gen.  xxv.  6). 

The  nature  of  the  presents  was  as  various  as 
were  the  occasions :  food  (1  Sam.  ix.  7,  xvi.  20,  xxv. 
18),  sheep,  and  cattle  (Gen.  xxxii.  13-15 ;  Ju<!g.  xv. 

I)  ,  gold  (2  Sam.  xviii.  11 ;  Job  xlii.  11 ;  Matt.  ii. 

II)  ,  jewels  (Gen.  xxiv.  53),  furniture,  and  vessels 
for  eating  and  drinking  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28),  deli- 
cacies, such  as  spices,  honey,  &c.  (Gen.  xxiv.  53 ; 
1  K.  x.  25,  xiv.  3),  and  robes  (1  K.  x.  25  ;  2  E. 
v.  22),  particularly  in  the  case  of  persons  inducted 
into  high  office  (Esth.  vi.  8;  Dan.  v.  16;  comp. 
Herod,  iii.  20).  The  mode  of  presentation  was 
with  as  much  parade  as  possible  ;  the  presents  were 
conveyed  by  the  hands  of  servants  (Judg.  iii.  18), 
or  still  better  on  the  backs  of  beasts  of  burden 
(2  K.  viii.  9),  even  when  such  a  mode  of  conveyance 
was  unnecessary.  The  refusal  of  a  present  was  re- 
garded as  a  high  Indignity,  and  this  constituted  the 
aggravated  insult  noticed  in  Matt.  xxii.  11,  the 
marriage  robe  having  been  offered  and  refused 
(Trench,  Parables).  Mo  less  an  insult  was  it,  not 
to  bring  a  present  when  the  position  of  the  parties 
demanded  it  (1  Sam.  x.  27).  [W.  L.  B.] 

GIHON  (J1IT3 ;  IW,  Alex.  F*ar;  Gehon). 
1.  The  second  river  of  Paradise  (Gen.  ii.  13).  The 
name  does  not  again  occur  in  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  0.  T. ;  but  in  the  LXX.  it  is  used  in  Jer.  ii.  18, 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  word  Shichor  or  Sihor, 
i.  «.  the  Nile,  and  in  Ecclus.  xxiv.  27  (A.  V. 
"  Geon ").  All  that  can  be  said  upon  it  will  be 
found  under  Eden,  p.  485  6. 

2.  (flnj,  and  in  Chron.  pfVJ ;  4  IW,  Temv ; 
Qihon).  A  place  near  Jerusalem, memorable  as  the 
some  of  the  anointing  and  proclamation  of  Solomon 
as  king  (1  K.i.  33, 38, 45).  From  the  terms  of  this 
passage,  it  is  evident  it  was  at  a  lower  level  than 
the  city — "  bring  him  down  (DHT)h)  upon  (^JJ) 
Gihon "  —  "  they  are  come  up  (iSjP)  from 
thence."  With  this  agrees  a  later  mention  (2  Chr. 
xxxiii.  14),  where  it  is  called  "Gihon-in-the-valley," 
the  word  rendered  valley  being  nachal  (bm).  In 
this  latter  place  Gihon  is  named  to  designate  the 
direction  of  the  wall  built  by  Manasseh — "  outside 
the  city  of  David,  from  the  west  of  Gihon-in-the- 
valley  to  the  entrance  of  the  fish-gate."  It  is  not 
stated  in  any  of  the  above  passages  that  Gihon  was 
a  spring;  but  the  only  remaining  place  in  which 
it  is  mentioned  suggests  this  belief,  or  at  least  that 
it  had  given  its  name  to  some  water — "  Hezekiah 
also  stopped  the  upper  source  or  issue  (KV1D,  from 
KX\  to  rush  forth  ;  incorrectly  "  watercourse"  in 
A.'V.)  of  the  waters  of  Gihon"  (2  Chr.  xxxii. 
30).  If  the  place  to  which  Solomon  was  brought 
down  on  the  king's  mule  was  Gihon-in-the-vallcy 
— and  from  the  terms  above  noticed  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  it  was — then  the  "  upper  source  "  would 
be  some  distance  away,  and  at  a  higher  level. 
VOL.  I. 


The  locality  of  Gihon  will  be  investigated  under 
Jkkusalem  ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  following 
facts  may  be  noticed  in  regard  to  the  occurrences 
of  the  word. 

1.  Its  low  level ;  as  above  stated. 

2.  The  expression  "  Gihon-in-the-valley ; "  where 
it  will  be  observed  that  nachal  ("torrent"  or 
"  wady ")  is  the  word  always  employed  for  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kedron,  east  of  Jerusalem — the  so-called 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  ge  ("  ravine  "  or  "  glen  ") 
being  as  constantly  employed  for  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom,  south  and  west  of  the  town.  In  this 
connexion  the  mention  of  Ophel  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  14) 
with  Gihon  should  not  be  disregarded.  In  agree- 
ment with  this  is  the  fact  that 

3.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan,  and  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  Versions,  have  Shiloha,  i.  e.  Siioam  (Arab. 
A'n-Shiloha)  for  Gihon  in  1  K.  i.  In  Chronicles 
they  agree  with  the  Hebrew  text  in  having  Gihon. 
If  Siioam  be  Gihon,  then 

4.  From  the  west  of  Gihon  to  the  fish-gate — 
which  we  know  from  St.  Jerome  to  have  been  near 
the  present  "  Jaffa-gate," — would  answer  to  the 
course  of  a  wall  enclosing  "the  city  of  David" 
(2  Chr.  xxxiii.  14)  ;  and 

5.  The  omission  of  Gihon  from  the  very  detailed 
catalogue  of  Neh.  iv.  is  explained.  [G.] 

GILALAI'  (»W>J  ;  TeArfA),  one  of  the  party 
of  priests'  sons  who  played  on  David's  instruments 
at  the  consecration  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
company  at  whose  head  was  Ezra  (Neh.  xii.  36). 

GIL'BOA  ($bl,  "  bubbling  fountain,"  from 
hi  and  V-13  ;  TtX$ov4 ;  Qelboe),  a  mountain  range 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  rising 
over  the  city  of  Jezreel  (comp.  1  Sam.  xxviii.  4 
with  xxix.  1).  It  is  only  mentioned  in  Scripture 
in  connexion  with  one  event  in  Israelitish  history, 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  by  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  1 ;  2  Sam.  i.  6,  xxi.  12  ; 
1  Chr.  x.  1,  8).  The  latter  had  encamped  at 
Shunem,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  valley  of  Jez- 
reel ;  the  former  took  up  a  position  round  the  foun- 
tain of  Jezreel,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  valley, 
at  the  base  of  Gilboa.  The  result  is  well  known. 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  with  the  flower  of  their  army, 
fell  upon  the  mountain.  When  the  tidings  were 
carried  to  David,  he  broke  out  into  this  pathetic 
strain:  "  Ye  mountains  of  (Jilboa,  let  there  be  no 
rain  upon  you,  neither  dew,  nor  field  of  offering  " 
(2  Sam.  i.  21).  Of  the  identity  of  Gilboa  with  the 
ridge  which  stretches  eastward,  from  the  ruins  of 
Jezreel,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  At  the 
northern  hose,  half-a-mile  from  the  ruins,  is  a  large 
fountain  called  in  Scripture  both  the  "  Well  of 
Harod "  (Judg.  vii.  1 ),  and  "  The  fountain  of 
Jezreel "  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1 ),  and  it  was  probably 
from  it  the  name  Gilboa  was  derived.  Eosebius 
places  Gilboa  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  from 
Scythopolis,  and  says  there  is  still  a  village  upon 
the  mountain  called  Gelhus  (Onom.  s.  v.  Tf&ovi). 
The  village  is  now  called  Jelbon  (Robinson,  ii. 
316),  and  its  position  answers  to  the  description  of 
Eusebius ;  it  is  situated  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  range  of  Gilboa  extends  in  length  some 
ten  miles  from  W.  to  E.  The  sides  are  bleak, 
white,  and  barren ;  they  look,  in  foot,  as  if  the 
pathetic  exclamation  of  David  had  proved  pro- 
phetic. The  greatest  height  is  not  more  than 
r>00  or  600  feet  above  the  plain.  Their  modern 
locil  name  is  Jebrl  Fuk&uh,  and  the  hieliest  point 
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is  crowned  by  a  village  and  wely  called  Wezar 
(Porter,  Handbook,  p.  353).  [J.  L.  P.] 

GIL'EAD  Tatwto;  Oalaad),  a  moun- 

tainous region  east  of  the  Jordan ;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Bashan,  on  the  east  by  the  Arabian  plateau, 
and  on  the  sooth  by  Moab  and  Amnion  (Gen.  xxxi. 
21 ;  Deut.  iii.  12-17).  It  is  sometimes  called  "Mount 
Gilead"  (Gen.  xxxi.  25,  "l$jn  "VI),  sometimes 
•'  the  land  of  Gilead  "  (Num.  xxxii.  1,  *1J&|  f'TN) ; 
and  sometimes  simply  "  Gilead  "  (Ps.  a.  7 ;  Gen. 
zxxvii.  25) ;  but  a  comparison  of  the  several  pas- 
sages shows  that  they  all  mean  the  same  thing. 
There  is  no  evidence,  in  fact,  that  any  particular 
mountain  was  meant  by  Mount  Gilead  more  than  by 
Mount  Lebanon  (Judg.  iii.  3) — they  both  compre- 
hend the  whole  range,  and  the  range  of  Gilead  em- 
braced the  whole  province.  The  name  Gilead,  as  is 
usual  in  Palestine,  describesthe  physical  aspect  of  the 
country.  It  signifies  "a  hard  rocky  region;"  and 
it  may  be  regarded  as  standing  in  contrast  to  Ba- 
shan,  the  other  great  trans-Jordanic  province,  which 
is,  as  the  name  implies,  a  "  level,  fertile  tract." 

The  statements  in  Gen.  xxxi.  48,  are  not  opposed 
to  this  etymology.  The  old  name  of  the  district 
was  ~\]hi  (Gilead),  but  by  a  slight  change  in  the 
pronunciation,  the  radical  letters  being  retained, 
the  meaning  was  made  beautifully  applicable  to  the 
"  heap  of  stones  "  Jacob  and  Laban  had  built  up — 
"and  Laban  said,  this  heap  (^J)  is  a  witness  ("!}?) 
between  me  and  thee  this  day.  Therefore  was  the 
name  of  it  called  GaUeed"  (IJjSj,  "the  heap  of 
witness")'.  Those  acquainted  with  the  modem 
Arabs  and  their  literature  will  see  how  intensely 
such  a  play  upon  the  word  would  be  appreciated 
by  them.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  interview 
between  Jacob  and  his  father-in-law  took  place  on 
any  particular  mountain  peak.  Jacob,  having 
passed  the  Euphrates,  "  set  his  face  toward  Mount 
Gilead ;"  he  struck  across  the  desert  by  the  great 
fountain  at  Palmyra;  then  traversed  the  eastern 
part  of  the  plain  of  Damascus,  and  the  plateau  of 
Bashan,  and  entered  Gilead  from  the  north-east. 
"  In  the  Mount  Gilead  Laban  overtook  him  " — ap- 
parently soon  after  he  entered  the  district;  for 
when  they  separated  again,  Jacob  went  on  his  way 
and  arrived  at  Mahanaim,  which  must  have  been 
considerably  north  of  the  river  Jabbok  (Gen.  xxxii. 
1,  2,  22). 

The  extent  of  Gilead  we  can  ascertain  with  to- 
lerable exactness  from  incidental  notices  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  Jordan  was  its  western 
border  (1  Sain.  xiii.  7 ;  2  K.  x.  33).  A  compa- 
rison of  a  number  of  passages  shows  that  the  river 
Hieromax,  the  modern  Slieriat  el-Mandh&r,  sepa- 
rated it  from  Bashan  on  the  north.  "Half  Gilead" 
is  said  to  have  been  possessed  by  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites,  and  the  other  half  by  Og  king  of  Bashan ; 
nnd  the  river  Jabbok  was  the  division  between  the 
two  kingdoms  (Deut.  iii.  12 ;  Josh.  xii.  1-5).  The 
half  of  Gilead  possessed  by  Og  must,  therefore,  have 
been  north  of  the  Jabbok.  It  is  also  stated  that 
the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  extended  along  the 
Jordan  valley  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Josh.  xiii.  27) ; 
and  yet  "  all  Bashan "  was  given  to  Manasseh 
(ver.  30).  We,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  deep 
glen  of  the  Hieromax,  which  runs  eastward,  on  the 
parallel  of  the  south  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  was 
the  dividing  line  between  Bashan  and  Gilead.  North 
of  that  glen  stretches  out  a  Hat.  fertile  plateau, 


such  as  the  name  Bashan  (ttP3,  like  the  Arabic 
gjXj'  signifies  "soft 'and  level  soil")  would  sug- 
gest ;  while  on  the  south  we  have  the  rough  and 
rugged  yet  picturesque  hill  country,  for  which  Gilead 
is  the  fit  name.  (See  Porter  in  Journal  of  Sac.  Lit. 
vol.  vi.  pp.  284  sq.)  On  the  east  the  mountain 
range  melts  away  gradually  into  the  high  plateau 
of  Arabia,  The  boundary  of  Gilead  is  here  not  so 
clearly  defined,  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  running 
along  the  foot  of  the  range.  The  southern  boun- 
dary is  less  certain.  The  tribe  of  Reuben  occupied 
the  country  as  far  south  as  the  river  Arnon,  which 
was  the  border  of  Moab  (Deut.  ii.  36,  iii.  12).  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  southern  section  of  their 
territory  was  not  included  in  Gilead.  In  Josh.  xiii. 
9-11  it  is  intimated  that  the  "plain  of  Medeba" 
("  the  Mishor  "  it  is  called),  north  of  the  Arnon,  is 
not  in  Gilead ;  and  when  speaking  of  the  cities  of 
refuge,  Moses  describes  Bezcr,  which  was  given  out 
of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  as  being  "  in  the  wilderness, 
in  the  plain  country  (i.«.  "  in  the  country  of  the 
Mister?  ifc^Sn  flK),  while  Ramoth  is  said  to 
be  in  Gilead  (Deut.  iv.  43).  This  southern  plateau 
was  also  called  "  the  land  of  Jaxer  "  (Num.  xxxii. 
1 ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5 ;  compare  also  Josh.  xiii.  16-25). 
The  valley  of  Heshbon  may  therefore,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  the  southern  boundary  of  Gilead.  Gilead 
thus  extended  from  the  parallel  of  the  south  end  of 
the  Sea  of  Gali  lee  to  that  of  the  north  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea — about  60  miles;  and  its  average  breadth 
scarcely  exceeded  20. 

While  such  were  the  proper  limits  of  Gilead. 
the  name  is  used  in  a  wider  sense  in  two  or  three 
parts  of  Scripture.  Moses,  for  example,  is  said  to 
have  seen,  from  the  top  of  Pisgah,  "  all  the  land  of 
Gilead  unto  Dan"  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1);  and  in  Jud?. 
xx.  1,  and  Josh.  xiii.  9,  the  name  seems  to  com- 
prehend the  whole  territory  of  the  Israelites  beyond 
the  Jordan.  A  little  attention  shows  that  this  is 
only  a  vague  way  of  speaking,  in  common  use 
everywhere.  We,  for  instance,  often  say  "Eng- 
land" when  we  mean  "  England  and  Wales."  The 
section  of  Gilead  lying  between  the  Jabbok  and  the 
Hieromax  is  now  called  Jebel  Ajlin ;  while  that  to 
the  south  of  the  Jabbok  constitutes  the  modern 
province  of  Belka.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
peaks  in  the  mountain  range  still  retains  the  ancient 
name,  being  called  Jebel  Jil'ad,  "  Mount  Gilead." 
It  is  about  7  miles  south  of  the  Jabbok,  and  com- 
mands a  magnificent  view  over  the  whole  Jordan 
valley,  and  the  mountains  of  Judah  and  Ephraim. 
It  is  probably  the  site  of  Ramath-Mizpeh  of  Josh, 
xiii.  26  ;  and  the  "  Mizpeh  of  Gilead,"  from  which 
Jephthah  "  passed  over  unto  the  children  of  Am- 
nion" (Judg.  xi.  29).  The  spot  is  admirably 
adapted  for  a  gathering  place  in  time  of  invasion, 
or  aggressive  war.  The  neighbouring  village  ot 
es-Salt  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  u  city  of  refuge" 
in  Gad,  Kamoth-Gilead.  [Ramoth-Gtlead.] 

We  have  already  alluded  to  a  special  descriptive 
term,  which  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  proper 
name,  used  to  denote  the  great  plateau  which  bor- 
ders Gilead  on  the  south  and  east.  The  refugo-citv 
Bezer  is  said  to  be  "  in  the  country  of  the  Mishor'' 
(Deut.  iv.  43);  and  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  21)  says, 
"judgment  is  come  upon  the  country  of  the  Mi- 
shor" (see  also  Josh.  xiii.  9,  16,  17,  21,  xx,  8). 

Wisher  ("liB^D  and  TB^D)  signifies  a  "  level 

plain,"  or  "table-land;"  and  no  word  could  be 
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more  applicable.  This  is  one  among  many  ex- 
amples of  the  minute  accuracy  of  Bible  topography. 

The  mountains  of  Gilead  have  a  real  elevation  of 
from  two  to  three  thousand  feet ;  but  their  apparent 
elevation  on  (he  western  side  is  much  greater,  owing 
to  the  depression  of  the  Jordan  valley,  which  aver- 
ages about  1000  feet.  Their  outline  is  singularly 
uniform,  resembling  a  massive  wall  running  along 
the  horizon.  Prom  the  distant  east  they  seem  very 
low,  for  on  that  side  they  meet  the  plateau  of  Ara- 
bia, 2000  ft.  or  more  in  height.  Though  the  range 
appears  bleak  from  the  distance,  yet  on  ascending  it 
we  find  the  scenery  rich,  picturesque,  and  in  places 
even  grand.  The  summit  is  broad,  almost  like 
table-land  "tossed  into  wild  confusion  of  undulating 
downs  "  (Stanley,  S.  f  P.  320).  It  is  everywhere 
covered  with  luxuriant  herbage.  In  the  extreme 
north  and  south  there  are  no  trees ;  but  as  we  ad- 
vance toward  the  centre  they  soon  begin  to  appear, 
at  first  singly,  then  in  groups,  and  at  length,  on  each 
side  of  the  jabbok,  in  fine  forests  chiefly  of  prickly 
oak  and  terebinth.  The  rich  pasture  land  of  Gilead 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  nakedness  of  west- 
ern Palestine.  Except  among  the  hills  of  Galilee, 
and  along  the  heights  of  Carmel,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  compared  with  it  as  "  a  place  for  cattle  "  (Nam. 
ixxii.  1).  Gilead  anciently  abounded  in  spices  and 
aromatic  gums  which  were  exported  to  Egypt  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  25;  Jer.  viii.  22,  xlvi.  11). 

The  first  notice  wa  have  of  Gilead  is  in  connexion 
with  the  history  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi.  21  so.) ;  but 
it  is  possibly  this  same  region  which  is  referred  to 
under  the  name  Ham,  and  was  inhabited  by  the 
giant  Zuzims.  The  kings  of  the  East  who  came 
to  punish  the  rebellious  "  cities  of  the  plain,"  first 
attacked  the  Rephaims  in  Ashteroth  Karnaim — i.  «. 
in  the  country  now  called  Haur&n ;  then  they  ad- 
vanced southwards  Against  the  "  Zuzims  in  Ham ;" 
and  next  against  the  Emims  in  Shaveh-Kiriathim, 
which  was  subsequently  possessed  by  the  Moabites 
(Gen.  xiv.  5 ;  Deut.  ii.  9-19).  [See  Emims  ;  Re- 
phaims.] We  hear  nothing  more  of  Gilead  till  the 
invasion  of  the  country  by  the  Israelites.  One-half 
of  it  was  then  in  the  hands  of  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites,  who  had  a  short  time  previously  driven 
out  the  Moabites.  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  had  the 
other  section  north  of  the  Jabbok.  The  Israelites 
defeated  the  former  at  Jahaz,  and  the  latter  at 
Edrei,  and  took  possession  of  Gilead  and  Bashan 
(Num.  xxi.  23  sq.).  The  rich  pasture  land  of 
Gilead,  with  its  shady  forests,  and  copious  streams, 
attracted  the  attention  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  who 
"  had  a  very  great  multitude  of  cattle,"  and  was 
allotted  to  them.  The  future  history  -and  habits 
of  the  tribes  that  occupied  Gilead  were  greatly 
affected  by  the  character  of  the  country.  Rich  in 
flocks  and  herds,  and  now  the  lords  of  a  fitting 
region,  they  retained,  almost  unchanged,  the  nomad 
pastoral  habits  of  their  patriarchal  ancestors.  Like 
all  Bedawtn  they  lived  in  a  constant  state  of  war- 
fare, just  as  Jacob  had  predicted  of  Gad — "  a  troop 
shall  plunder  him ;  but  be  shall  plunder  at  the 
last "  (Gen.  xlix.  19).  The  sons  of  Ishmael  were 
subdued  and  plundered  in  the  time  of  Saul  (1  dir. 
v.  9  sq.) ;  and  the  children  of  Amnion  in  the  days  of 
Jephthah  and  David  (Judg.  xi.  32  sq. ;  2  Sam.  x. 
12  sq.).  Their  wandering  tent  life,  and  their 
almost  inaccessible  country,  made  them  in  ancient 
times  what  the  Bedawy  tribes  are  now — the  pro- 
tectors of  the  refugee  and  the  outlaw.  In  Gilead 
the  sons  of  Saul  found  a  home  while  they  vainly 
attempted  to  re-establish  the  authority  of  their 


house  (2  Sam.  ii.  8  sq.).  Here,  too,  David  found 
a  sanctuary  during  the  unnatural  rebellion  of  a  be- 
loved son ;  and  the  surrounding  tribes,  with  a  cha- 
racteristic hospitality,  carried  presents  of  the  best 
they  possessed  to  the  fallen  monarch  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
22  sq.).  Elijah  the  Tishbite  was  a  Gileadite  (1  K. 
xvii.  1);  and  in  his  simple  garb,  wild  aspect, 
abrupt  address,  wonderfully  active  habits,  and 
movements  so  rapid  as  to  evade  the  search  of  his 
watchful  and  bitter  foes,  we  see  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  genuine  Bedawy,  ennobled  by  a  high 
prophetic  mission.  [Gad.] 

Gilead  was  a  frontier  land,  exposed  to  the  first 
attacks  of  the  Syrian  and  Assyrian  invaders,  and 
to  the  unceasing  raids  of  the  desert  tribes — "  Be- 
cause Machir  the  first-born  of  Manasseh  was  a  man 
of  war,  therefore  he  had  Bashan  and  Gilead"  (Josh, 
xvii.  1).  Under  the  wild  and  wayward  Jephthah, 
Mixpeh  of  Gilead  became  the  gathering  place  of  the 
trans-Jordanio  tribes  (Judg.  xi.  29) ;  and  in  subse- 
quent times  the  ncighlpouring  stronghold  of  Ra- 
moth-Gilead  appears  to  have  been  considered  the 
key  of  Palestine  on  the  east  (IK.  xxii.  3,  4,  6  j 
2  K.  viu.  28,  ix.  1). 

The  name  Galaad  (TaXaiS)  occurs  several  times 
in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace  v.  9  sq.) ; 
and  also  in  Joseph  as,  but  generally  with  the  Greek 
termination — TaXaatfiris  or  roXoJijW)  (Ant.  xiii. 
14,  §2  ;  B.  J.  i.  4,  §3).  Under  the  Roman  domi- 
nion the  country  became  more  settled  and  civilized ; 
and  the  great  cities  of  Gadara,  Pella,  and  Gerasa, 
with  Philadelphia  on  its  south-eastern  border, 
speedily  rose  to  opulence  and  splendour.  In  one  of 
these  (Pella)  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  found  a 
sanctuary  when  the  armies  of  Titus  gathered  round 
the  devoted  city  (Euseb.  B.  E.  ui.  5).  Under 
Mohammedan  rule  the  country  has  again  lapsed 
into  semi-barbarism.  Some  scattered  villages  amid 
the  fastnesses  of  Jebel  Ajlun,  and  a  few  fierce  wan- 
dering tribes,  constitute  the  whole  population  of 
Gilead.  They  are  nominally  subject  to  the  Porte, 
but  their  allegiance  sits  lightly  upon  them. 

For  the  scenery,  products,  antiquities,  and  his- 
tory of  Gilead,  tie  following  works  may  be  con- 
sulted. Burckhardt's  Trav.  in  Syr.;  Bucking. 
Arab  Tribes ;  Irby  and  Mangles,  Travels  ;  Porte/s 
Handbook ;  and  Five  Tears  m  Damascus ;  Stanley's 
Sin.  and  Pal. ;  Rater's  Pal.  and  Syr. 

2.  Possibly  the  name  of  a  mountain  west  of  th« 
Jordan,  near  Jezreel  (Judg.  vii.  3).  We  axe  inclined, 
however,  to  agree  with  the  suggestion  of  Cleric  us 
and  others,  that  the  true  reading  in  this  place 
shook!  be  yfchs,  OOboa,  instead  of  TJ&J.  Gideon 
was  encamped  at  the  "  spring  of  Harocl,"  which  is 
at  the  base  of  Mount  Gilboa.  A  copyist  would 
easily  make  the  mistake,  and  ignorance  of  geography 
would  prevent  it  from  being  afterwards  detected. 
For  other  explanations,  see  Ewald,  Oesch.  ii.  500 ; 
Schwarz,  164  note ;  Gesen.  Thes.  804  note. 

3.  The  name  of  a  son  of  Machir,  grandson  of 
Manasseh  (Num.  xxvi.  29,  30). 

4.  The  father  of  Jephthah  (Judg.  xi.  1,  2).  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  (comp.  ver.  7, 8)  whether 
this  Gilead  was  an  individual,  or  a  personification 
of  the  community.  [J.  L.  P.] 

GIL'GAL  (always  with  the  article, 
but  once;  TaXyaKa  (plural) ;  Qalgala).    By  this 
name  were  called  at  least  two  places  in  ancient 
Palestine. 

1.  The  site  of  the  first  camp  of  the  Israelites  on 
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the  west  of  the  Jordan,  the  place  at  which  they 
passed  thejirst  night  after  crossing  the  river,  and 
where  the  twelve  stones  were  set  up  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  stream  (Josh.  iv.  19, 
20,  comp.  3);  where  also  they  kept  their  first 
passover  in  the  land  of  Canaan  (v.  10).  It  was  in 
the  "end  of  the  east  of  Jericho"  ('*  miO  flVpS; 
A.  V.  "  in  the  east  border  of  Jericho"),' apparently 
on  a  hillock  or  rising  ground  (v.  3,  comp.  9)  in  the 
Arboth-Jericho  (A.  V.  "the  plains"),  that  is,  the 
hot  depressed  district  of  the  Ghor  which  lay  between 
the  town  and  the  Jordan  (v\  10).  Here  the  Israelites 
who  had  been  born  on  the  march  through  the  wil- 
derness were  circumcised ;  an  occurrence  from  which 
the  sacred  historian  derives  the  name :  " '  This  day 
1  have  rolled  away  (galliothi)  the  reproach  of  Egypt 
from  off  you.'  Therefore  the  name  of  the  place  is 
called  Gilgal  *  to  this  day."  By  Joscphus  (Ant. 
v.  1,  §11)  it  is  said  to  signify  "freedom"  (i\tv- 
tipum).  The  camp  thus  established  at  Gilgal  re- 
mained there  during  the  early  part  of  the  con- 
quest (fat.  0,  x.  6,  7,  9,  15,  43) ;  and  we  may 
probably  infer  from  one  narrative  that  Joshua  retired 
thither  at  the  conclusion  of  his  labours  (xiv.  6, 
comp.  15). 

(2.)  We  again  encounter  Gilgal  in  the  time  ofSaul, 
when  it  seems  to  have  exchanged  its  military 
associations  for  those  of  sanctity.  True,  Saul,  when 
driven  from  the  highlands  by  the  Philistines,  col  lected 
his  feeble  force  at  the  site  of  the  old  camp  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  4,  7) ;  but  this  is  the  only  occurrence  at  all 
connecting  it  with  war.  It  was  now  one  of  the  "  holy 
cities"  (oi  fiyiwTfiivot) — if  we  accept  the  addition 
of  the  l.XX. — to  which  Samuel  regularly  resorted, 
where  he  administered  justice  (1  Sam.  vii.  16), 
and  where  burmVoflerings  and  peacMnerings  were 
accustomed  to  be  offered  "  before  Jehovah  *'  (x.  8, 
xi.  15,  xiii.  8,  9-12,  xv.  21) ;  and  on  one  occasion 
a  sacrifice  of  a  more  terrible  description  than  either 
(xv.  33).  The  air  of  the  narrative  all  through  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  at  the  time  of  these  occur- 
rences it  was  the  chief  sanctuary  of  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  nation  (see  x.  8,  xi.  14,  xv.  12,  21). 
But  there  is  no  sign  of  its  being  a  town ;  no  men- 
tion of  building,  or  of  its  being  allotted  to  the  priests 
or  Levites,  as  was  the  case  with  other  sacred  towns, 
Bethel,  Shechem,  be 

(3.)  We  again  have  a  glimpse  of  it,  some  sixty 
years  later,  in  the  history  of  David's  return  to  Jeru- 
salem (2  Sam.  xix.).  The  men  of  Judah  came  down 
to  Gilgal  to  meet  the  king  to  conduct  him  over 
Jordan,  as  if  it  was  close  to  the  river  (xix.  15), 
.and  David  arrived  there  immediately  on  crossing 
the  stream  1  after  hU  parting  with  Barzillai  the 
Gileadite. 

How  the  remarkable  sanctity  of  Gilgal  became 
appropriated  to  a  false  worship  we  are  not  told, 
but  certainly,  as  far  as  the  obscure  allusions  of 
Hosea  and  Amos  can  be  understood  (provided  that 
they  refer  to  this  Gilgal),  it  was  so  appropriated  by 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  the  middle  period  of  its 
existence  (Hos.  iv.  15,  ix.  15,  xii.  11 ;  Amos  iv. 
4,  T.  5). 

Beyond  the  general  statements  above  quoted, 
the  sacred  text  contains  no  indications  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Gilgal.    Neither  in  the  Apocrypha  nor  the 

•  This  derivation  of  the  name  cannot  apply  in  the 
case  of  the  other  Gilgals  mentioned  below.  Mar  It 
not  be  the  adaptation  to  Hebrew  of  a  name  previously 
existing  in  the  former  language  of  the  country  ? 

»  Such  is  the  real  force  of  the  Hebrew  text  (xix.  40 ' . 


N.  T.  is  it  mentioned.  Later  authorities  are  more 
precise,  but  unfortunately  discordant  among  them- 
selves. By  Josephus  (Ant.  r.  1,  §4)  the  encamp- 
ment is  given  as  fifty  stadia,  rather  tinder  six  miles, 
from  the  river,  and  ten  from  Jericho.  In  the  time 
of  Jerome  the  site  of  the  camp,  and  the  twelve 
memorial  stones  were  still  distinguishable,  if  we 
are  to  take  literally  the  expression  of  the  Epit. 
Paulas  (§12).  The  distance  from  Jericho  was 
then  two  miles.  The  spot  was  left  uncultivated, 
but  regarded  with  great  veneration  by  the  residents ; 
loeva  dtaertut .  .  .  ab  iiliut  regionis  ntortalSms 
miro  cultu  habitus  (Onom.  Galgaht).  When  Arculf 
was  there  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  the 
place  was  shown  at  five  miles  from  Jericho.  A 
large  church  covered  the  site,  in  which  the  twelve 
stones  were  ranged.  The  church  and  stones  were 
seen  by  Willibald,  thirty  years  later,  but  he  gives 
the  distance  as  five  miles  from  the  Jordan,  which 
again  he  states  correctly  as  seven  from  Jericho. 
The  stones  are  mentioned  also  by  Thietmar,c  A.D. 
1217,  and  lastly  by  Ludolf  de  Suchem  a  century 
later.  No  modem  traveller  has  succeeded  in  elicit- 
ing the  name,  or  in  discovering  a  probable  site. 
In  Van  de  Velde's  map  (1858)  a  spot  named 
Moharfcr,  a  little  S.E.  of  er-Eiha,  is  marked  as 
possible ;  but  no  explanation  is  afforded  either  in 
his  Syria,  or  his  Memoir. 

But,  2.  this  was  certainly  a  distinct  place  from 
the  Gilgal  which  is  connected  with  die  last  scene  in 
the  life  of  Elijah,  and  with  one  of  Elisha's  miracles. 
The  chief  reason  for  believing  this  is  the  impos- 
sibility of  making  it  fit  into  the  notice  of  Eli- 
jah's translation.  He  and  Elisha  are  said  to  "go 
down"  (-ITr)  from  Gilgal  to  Bethel  (2  K.  ii.  2),  m 
opposition  to  the  repeated  expressions  of  the  narra- 
tives in  Joshua  and  1  Samuel,  in  which  the  way 
from  Gilgal  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethel  is  always 
spoken  of  as  an  ascent,  the  fact  being  that  the  former 
is  nearly  1200  feet  below  the  latter.  Thus  there 
must  have  been  a  second  Gilgal  at  a  higher  level 
than  Bethel,  and  it  was  probably  that  at  which 
Elisha  worked  the  miracle  of  healing  on  the  poi- 
sonous pottage  (2  K.  iv.  38).  Perhaps  the  expression 
of  2  K.  ii.  1,  coupled  with  the  "  came  again  "  of 
iv.  38,  may  indicate  that  Elisha  resided  there. 
The  mention  of  Baal-shalisha  (iv.  42)  gives  a  due 
to  its  situation,  when  taken  with  the  notice  of 
Eusebius  (Onom.  Bethsarisa)  that  that  place  was 
fifteen  miles  from  Diospolis  (Lydda)  towards  the 
north.  In  that  very  position  stand  now  the  ruin* 
bearing  the  name  of  JiljUich,  i.  e.  Gilgal.  (Sec 
Van  de  Velde's  map,  and  Rob.  iii.  139.) 

3.  The  "  KIHG  OP  THE  NATIOSS  OF  GiLGAL," 
or  rather  perhaps  the  "  king  of  Goim-at-GUgal  " 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue  ot 

the  chiefs  overthrown  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  23). 
The  name  occurs  next  to  Dor  (22)  in  an  enumera- 
tion apparently  proceeding  southwards,  and  there- 
fore the  position  of  the  JiljUich  just  named  fa  not 
wholly  inappropriate,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed its  distance  from  Dor — more  than  twenty- 
five  miles — is  considerable :  still  it  is  nearer  than 
any  other  place  of  the  name  yet  known.  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  (Onom.  Gelgel)  speak  of  a  "Galgulis** 

•  According  to  this  Pilgrim,  it  was  to  these  that 
John  the  Baptist  pointed  when  he  said  that  God  was 
"able  of  than  itones  to  raise  up  children  onto 
Abraham"  (Thietmar,  Pcrrgr.  31). 
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mi  miles  N.  of  Antipatris.  This  is  slightly  more 
suitable,  bat  has  not  been  identified.  What  these 
Goim  were  has  been  discussed  under  Heathen. 
By  that  word  (Judg.  iv.  2)  or  "  nations  "  (Gen. 
xiv.  1)  the  name  is  usually  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
as  in  the  well-known  phrase,  "  Galilee  of  the 
nations"  (Is.  U.  1  ;  comp.  Matt.  iv.  15).  Pos- 
sibly they  were  a  tribe  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  who,  like  the  Gerizites,  the  Avim, 
the  Zeinarites,  and  others,  have  left  only  this  fiiint 
casual  trace  of  their  existence  there. 

A  place  of  the  same  name  has  also  been  discovered 
nearer  the  centre  of  the  country,  to  the  left  of  the 
main  north  road,  four  miles  from  Shiloh  (Seilun), 
and  rather  more  than  the  same  distance  from  Bethel 
(Beittn).  This  suits  the  requirements  of  the  story 
of  Elijah  and  Elisha  even  better  than  the  former, 
being  more  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  established 
holy  places  of  the  country,  and,  as  more  central, 
and  therefore  less  liable. to  attack  from  the  wan- 
derers in  the  maritime  plain,  more  suited  for  the 
residence  of  the  sons  of  toe  prophets.  In  position 
it  appears  to  be  not  less  than  500  or  600  feet  above 
Bethel  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  179).  It  may 
be  the  Beth-Gilgal  of  Neh.  jdi.  29;  while  the 
Jiljilieh  north  of  Lydd  may  be  that  of  Josh.  lii.  23. 
Another  Gilgal,  under  the  slightly  different  form  of 
KUkilieh,  lies  about  two  miles  E.  of  Kefr  Saba. 

4.  A  Gilgal  is  spoken  of  in  Josh.  xv.  7,  in  de- 
scribing the  north  border  of  Judah.  In  the  parallel 
list  (Josh,  xviii.  17)  it  is  given  as  Geliloth,  and 
under  that  word  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  that 
Gilgal,  i.e.  the  Gilgal  near  Jericho,  is  probably 
correct.  [G.j 

GIXOH  (jfoi  ;  Pi)A(S/t,  Alex.  T-qKiw ;  in  Sam. 
r«A<f),  a  town  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Judah, 
named  in  the  first  group,  with  Debir  and  Eshtemoh 
(Josh.  xv.  51).  Its  only  interest  to  us  lies  in  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  the  native  place  of  the  famous 
Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xv.  12),  where  he  was  residing 
when  Absalom  sent  for  him  to  Hebron,  and  whither 
he  returned  to  destroy  himself  after  his  counsel  had 
been  set  aside  for  that  of  Hushai  (xvii.  23).  The 
site  has  not  yet  been  met  with. 

GIXONITE,  THE  (*iV»in  and  »£jn ;  6e- 
Kcevl,  r«Aa>Wrof,  Alex.  TiXavaiot,  f.  e.  the  native 
of  GUoh  (as  Shilonite,  from  Shiloh) :  applied  only 
to  Ahithophel  the  famous  counsellor  (2  Sam.  xv.  12 : 
xxiii.  34). 

GIM'ZO  OtDJ ;  *  r<v»<«5,  Alex,  ro^uufif), 
a  town  which  with  its  dependent  villages  (Hebr. 
"  daughters")  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Phi- 
listines in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18). 
The  name — which  occurs  nowhere  but  here — is 
mentioned  with  Timnath,  Socho,  and  other  towns 
in  the  north-west  part  of  Judah,  or  in  Dan.  It 
still  remains  attached  to  a  large  village  between 
two  and  three  miles  S.W.  of  Lydda,  south  of  the 
road  between  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa,  just  where  the 
bills  of  the  highland  finally  break  down  into  the 
maritime  plain.  Jimzu  is  a  tolerably  large  village, 
on  an  eminence,  well  surrounded  with  trees,  and 
standing  just  beyond  the  point  where  the  two  main 
roads  from  Jerusalem  (that  by  the  Bethhorons,  and 
that  by  Wady  Sxdeiman),  which  parted  at  Gibeon, 
again  join  and  run  on  as  one  to  Jaffa.  It  is  remark- 
able for  nothing  but  some  extensive  com  magazines 
underground,  unless  it  be  also  for  the  silence  main- 
tained regarding  it  by  all  travellers  up  to  Dr.  lio- 
binson  (ii.  249).  [GJ 
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GIN,  a  trap  for  birds  or  beasts :  it  consisted  of 
a  net  (flB),  and  a  stick  to  act  as  a  springe  (t^rtD) ; 
the  latter  word  is  translated  "gin"  in  the  A.  V. 
Am.  iii.  5,  and  the  former  in  Is.  viii.  14,  the  term 
"  snare  "  being  in  each  case  used  for  the  other  part 
of  the  trap.  In  Job  xl.  24  (marginal  translation) 
the  second  of  these  tarns  is  applied  to  the  ring  run 
through  the  nostrils  of  an  animal.      [W.  L.  B.] 

GI'NATH  (JIJ'J;  iWfl;  Gineth),  fether  of 
TiDNl,  who  after  the  death  of  Zimri  disputed  the 
throne  of  Israel  with  Omri  (1  K.  xvi.  21,  22). 

GLN'NETHO  ('1J13J,  ».  t.  Ginnethoi ;  Alex. 
Ttwr)Bovi ;  Qenthon),  one  of  the  "  chief"  C&tO 
=  heads)  of  the  priesta  and  Levites  who  returned 
to  Judaea  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  4).  He  is 
doubtless  the  same  person  as 

GIN  NETHON  (tf  flli  ;  rawaftfr,  Tanrt&e : 
Genthon),  a  priest  who  sealed  the  covenant,  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  6).  He  was  head  of  a  family, 
and  one  of  his  descendants  is  mentioned  in  the  list 
of  priests  and  Levites  at  a  liter  period  (xii.  16).  He 
is  probably  the  same  person  as  the  preceding. 

GIRDLE,  an  essential  article  of  drew  in  the 
East,  and  worn  both  by  men  and  women.  The 
corresponding  Hebrew  words  are :  I.  l\it]  or 
rnijn,  which  is  the  general  term  for  a  girdle  of 
any  kind,  whether  worn  by  soldiers,  as  1  Sam. 
xviii.  4,  2  Sam.  xx.  8,  1  K.  ii.  5,  2  K.  iii.  21 ;  or 
by  women,  Is.  iii.  24.  2.  "rtrK,  especially  used  of 
the  girdles  worn  by  men;  whether  by  prophet, 
2  K.  i.  8,  Jer.  xiii.  1 ;  soldiers,  Is.  v.  27,  Ex. 
xxiii.  15 ;  or  kings  in  their  military  capacity,  Job 
xii.  18.  3.  flJD  or  n»ft5,  used  of  the  girdle  worn 
by  men  alone,  Job  ai.  21,  Ps.  cix.  19,  Is.  xxiii. 
10.  4.  D33K,  the  girdle  worn  by  the  priests  and 
state  officers.'  In  addition  to  these,  ^'3*116,  It.  iii. 
24,  is  a  costly  girdle  worn  by  women.  The  Vul- 
gate renders  it  fascia  pectoralis.  It  would  thus 
seem  to  correspond  with  the  Latin  strophium,  a 
belt  worn  by  women  about  the  breast.  In  the 
LXX.  however,  it  is  translated  xerbv  inemip- 
(pvpos, "  a  tunic  shot  with  purple,"  and  Gesenius  has 
"  butties  Feyerkkid"  (comp. Schroeder,  <fo  Vest. Mul. 
137,  8;  404).  The  D^Pp  mentioned  in  Is.  iii. 
20,  Jer.  ii.  32,  were  probably  girdles,  although 
both  Kimchi  and  Jarchi  consider  them  as  fillets  for 
the  hair.  In  the  latter  passage  the  Vulgate  has 
again  fascia  pectoralis,  and  the  LXX.  tmfioStBpis, 
an  appropriate  bridal  ornament. 

The  common  girdle  was  made  of  leather  (2  K. 
i.  8 ;  Matt  iii.  4),  like  that  worn  by  the  Bedouins 
of  die  present  day,  whom  Curzon  describes  as 
"  armed  with  a  long  crooked  knife,  and  a  pistol  or 
two  stuck  in  a  red  leathern  girdle "  (ifonast.  of 
the  Levant,  p.  7).  In  the  time  of  Chardin  the 
nobles  of  Mingrelia  wore  girdles  of  leather,  four 
fingers  broad,  and  embossed  with  silver.  A  finer 
girdle  was  made  of  linen  (Jer.  xiii.  1 ;  Ez.  xvi. 
10),  embroidered  with  silk,  and  sometimes  with 
gold  and  silver  thread  (Dan.  x.  5 ;  Rev.  i.  13,  xv. 
6),  and  frequently  studded  with  gold  and  precions 
stones  or  pearls  (Le  Bruyn,  Voy.  iv.  170 ;  comp. 
Virg.  Aen.  ix.  359).  Morier  (Second  Journey,  p. 
150),  describing  the  dress  of  the  Armenian  women, 
says,  "  they  wear  a  silver  girdle  which  rests  on 
the  hips,  and  is  generally  curiously  wrought." 
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The  manufacture  of  these  girdles  formed  part  of 
the  employment  of  women  (Prov.  xzxi.  24). 

The  girdle  was  fastened  by  a  clasp  of  gold  or 
silrer,  or  tied  in  a  knot  so  that  the  ends  hung 
down  in  front,  as  in  the  figures  on  the  ruins  of 
Persepolis.  It  was  worn  by  men  about  the  loins, 
hence  the  expressions  D^HtJ  TitK,  Is.  xi.  5; 
D'V^n  -t\ltt.  Is.  t.  27.  The  girdle  of  women  was 
generally  looser  than  that  of  the  men,  and  was 
worn  about  the  hips,  except  when  they  were  ac- 
tively engaged  (Prov.  xxxi.  17).  Curzon  (p.  58), 
describing  the  dress  of  the  Egyptian  women,  says, 
"  not  round  the  waist,  but  round  the  hips  a  large 
and  heavy  Cashmere  shawl  is  worn  over  the  yelek, 
and  the  whole  gracefulness  of  an  Egyptian  dress 
consists  in  the  way  in  which  this  is  put  on." 
The  military  girdle  was  worn  about  the  waist; 
the  sword  or  dagger  was  suspended  from  it  (Judg. 
iii.  16;  2  Sam.  xx.  8;  Ps.  xlv.  3).  In  the 
Nineveh  sculptures  the  soldiers  axe  represented 
with  broad  girdles,  to  which  the  sword  is  attached, 
and  through  which  two  or  even  three  daggers  in  a 
sheath  are  passed.  Q.  Curtius  (iii.  3)  says  of 
Darius,  "zona  aurea  muliebriter  cinctus  acinaoem 
suspenderat,  cui  ex  gemma  erat  vagina."  Hence 
girding  up  the  loins  denotes  preparation  for  battle 
or  for  active  exertion.  In  times  of  mourning, 
girdles  of  sackcloth  were  wom  as  marks  of  humilia- 
tion and  sorrow  (Is.  iii.  24,  xxii.  12). 

In  consequence  of  the  costly  materials  of  which 
girdles  were  made,  they  were  frequently  given  as 
presents  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4 ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  11),  as  is 
still  the  custom  in  Persia  (cf.  Horier,  p.  93). 
Villages  were  given  to  the  queens  of  Persia  to 
supply  them  with  girdles  (Xen.  Juab.  i.  4,  §9 ; 
Hat.  Ale.  i.  p.  123). 

They  were  used  as  pockets,  as  among  the  Arabs 
still  (Niebuhr,  Descr.  p.  56),  a.id  as  purses,  one 
cod  of  the  girdle  being  folded  back  for  the  purpose 
(Matt.  x.  9 ;  Mark  vi.  8).  Hence,  "  zonam  per- 
dere,"  "  to  lose  one's  purse  "  (Hor.  Epist.  ii.  2, 40 ; 
comp.  Jur.  xiv.  297).  Inkhorns  were  also  carried 
in  the  girdle  (Ez.  ix.  2). 

The  t$DM,  or  girdle  worn  by  the  priests  about 
the  dose-fitting  tunic  (Ex.  xxviii.  39,  xxxix.  29), 
is  described  by  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  7,  §2)  as  made 
of  linen  so  fine  of  texture  as  to  look  like  the  slough 
of  a  snake,  and  embroidered  with  flowers  of  scarlet, 
purple,  blue,  and  fine  linen.  It  was  about  four 
fingers'  broad,  and  was  wrapped  several  times 
round  the  priest's  body,  the  ends  hanging  down  to 
the  feet.  When  engaged  in  sacrifice,  the  priest 
threw  the  ends  over  his  left  shoulder.  According 
to  Msimonides  (de  Via.  Scmct.  c.  8),  the  girdle 
worn  both  by  the  high-priest  and  the  common 
riests  was  of  white  linen  embroidered  with  wool ; 
ut  that  worn  by  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of 
Atonement  was  entirely  of  white  linen.  The  length 
of  it  was  thirty-two  cubits,  and  the  breadth  about 
three  fingers.  It  was  worn  just  below  the  aim- 
pits  to  avoid  perspiration  (comp.  Ez.  xliv.  18). 
Jerome  (Ep.  ad  Fabiolam,  de  Vest.  Sac.)  follows 
Josephus.  With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  girdle  was  embroidered,  the  "  needlework  " 
(Dp"l  flBTTD,  Ex.  xxviii.  39)  is  distinguished  in  the 
Mishua  from  the  "  cunning-work  "  (3K>n  flES^D, 
Ex.  xx  vi.  31)  as  being  worked  by  the  needle  with 
figures  on  one  side  only,  whereas  the  latter  was 
woven  work  with  figures  on  both  sides  (Cod. 
loma.  c.  8).    So  also  Maimonidcs  (da  Vas.  Sanct.  '• 
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viii.  15).  But  Jarchi  on  Ex.  xxvi.  31,  36  explains 
the  difference  as  consisting  in  this,  that  in  the 
former  case  the  figures  on  the  two  sides  are  the 
same,  whereas  in  the  latter  they  are  diflererrt> 
[Embroiderer.  J 

In  all  passages,  except  Is.  xxii.  21,  !233it  is 
used  of  the  girdle  of  the  priests  only,  but  in*  that 
instance  it  appears  to  have  been  worn  by  Shebna, 
the  treasurer,  as  part  of  the  insignia  of  his  office ; 
unless  it  be  supposed  that  he  was  of  priestly  rank, 
and  wore  it  in  his  priestly  capacity.  He  is  called 
"  high-priest "  in  the  Chronkxm  Paschale,  p.  1 15  a, 
and  in  the  Jewish  tradition  quoted  by  Jarchi  m  toe. 

The  "  curious  girdle  "  (3BT1,  Ex.  xxviii.  8)  was 
made  of  the  same  materials  and  colours  as  the 
ephod,  that  is  of  "  gold,  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet, 
and  fine  twined  linen."  Josephus  describes  it  a* 
sewn  to  the  breastplate.  After  passing  once  round 
it  was  tied  in  front  upon  the  seam,  the  enda  hang- 
ing down  ( Ant.  iii.  7,  §5).  According  to  Maimon- 
ides  it  was  of  woven  work. 

"  Girdle "  is  used  figuratively  in  Ps.  ox.  5 ; 
Is.  xi.  5;  cf.  1  Sam.  ii.  4;  Ps.  xxx.  11,  lxv.  12; 
Eph.  vi.  14.  [W.  A.  W.] 

GIB'GASHITES,  THE  (^ITIil.  i.  e.,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew  usage,  singular — "  the  Gir- 
gashite ;  "  in  which  form,  however,  it  occurs  in  the 
A.  V.  but  twice,  1  Chr.  i.  14,  and  Gen.  x.  16,  in 
the  latter  THE  GlBGASITE ;  elsewhere  uniformly 
plural,  as  above :  i  Ttpyurcuos,  and  so  also  Jo- 
sephus ;  Qergaaeva),  one  of  the  nations  who  were 
in  possession  of  Canaan  before  the  entrance  thither 
of  the  children  of  Israel.  The  name  occurs  in  the 
following  passages : — Gen.  x.  16,  xv.  21 ;  Dent.  vii. 
1  (and  xx.  17  in  Samarit.  and  LXX.) ;  Josh.  iii.  10, 
xxiv.  11 ;  1  Chr.  i.  14;  Neh.  ix.  8.  In  the  first  of 
these  "the  Girgasite"  is  given  as  the  fifth  son  of 
Canaan ;  in  the  other  places  the  tribe  is  merely 
mentioned,  and  that  but  occasionally,  in  the  for- 
mula expressing  the  doomed  country ;  and  it  may 
truly  be  said  in  the  words  of  Josephus  (  Ant.  i.  6, 
§2)  that  we  possess  the  name  and  nothing  more ; 
not  even  the  more  definite  notices  of  position,  or  the 
slight  glimpses  of  character,  general  or  individual, 
with  which  we  are  favoured  in  the  case  of  the 
Amorites,  Jebusites,  and  some  others  of  these  ancient 
nations.  The  expression  in  Josh.  xxiv.  11  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  district  of  the  Girgashites 
was  on  the  west  of  Jordan ;  nor  is  this  invalidated 
by  the  mention  of  "  Gergesenes "  in  Matt.  riii.  28 
(Tt pyt<n)t>wy  in  Rec  Test,  and  in  a  few  MSS.  men- 
tioned by  Epiphanius  and  Origeu  Ttfrytaalotr),  as 
on  the  east  side  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  since  that 
name  is  now  generally  recognized  as  Tffxurqriir — 
"  Gerasenes  " — and  therefore  as  having  no  connexion 
with  the  Girgashites.  [G.j 

GIB'GASITE,  THE  (Gen.  x.  16).  See  the 
foregoing. 

GIS'PA  (KB&l ;  Alex.  Tw$i;  GcupJn),  one 
of  the  overseers  of  the  Nethinim,  in  "  the  Ophel," 
after  the  return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  21).  By 
the  LXX.  the  name  appears  to  have  been  taken  as  a 
place. 

GITTAH-HE'PHEK,Josh.xix.l3.  [Gath- 
Heptier.] 

GITTAIM  (D'RJ,  •'.».  two  wine-presses; 
rrftalp,  Alex.  Vetttln ;  Gtthaim),  a  place  inci- 

:  dentally  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  iv.  3,  where  the 
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waning  appears  to  be  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Beeroth,  which  was  allotted  to  Benjamin,  had  been 
compelled  to  fly  from  that  place,  and  had  taken  refuge 
at  Gittoim.  Beeroth  was  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
Gibeonites  (Josh.  be.  17) ;  and  the  cause  of  the 
flight  of  its  people  may  hare  been  (though  this  is 
but  conjecture)  Saul's  persecution  of  the  Gibeonites 
alluded  to  in  2  Sam.  xzi.  2.  Gittaim  is  again  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  places  inhabited  by  the  Ben- 
jamites  after  their  return  from  the  captivity,  with 
Kamah,  Neballat,  Led,  and  other  known  towns 
of  Benjamin  to  the  N.W.  of  Jerusalem.  The  two 
may  be  the  same ;  though,  if  the  persecution  of  the 
Berothites  proceeded  from  Benjamin,  as  we  must 
infer  it  did,  they  would  hardly  choose  as  a  refage  a 
place  within  the  limits  of  that  tribe.  Gittaim  is 
the  dual  form  of  the  word  Gath,  which  suggests 
the  Philistine  plain  as  its  locality.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  for  or  against  this. 

Gittaim  occurs  In  the  LXX.  Tendon  of  1  Sam. 
xiv.  33—"  out  of  Getthaim  roll  me  a  great  stone." 
But  this  is  not  supported  by  any  other  of  the 
ancient  versions,  which  unanimously  adhere  to  the 
Ilebr.  text,  and  probably  proceeds  from  a  mistake 
or  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  word  0F)*1]3 ;  A.  V. 
"  ye  have  transgressed."  It  further  occurs  in  the 
LXX.  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  35,  and  1  Chr.  i.  46,  as  the 
representative  of  Avith,  a  change  not  so  intel- 
ligible as  the  other,  and  equally  unsupported  by 
the  other  old  versions.  [G.] 

GITTITES  (O'M,  patron,  from  fli),  the 
600  men  who  followed  David  from  Gath,  under 
Ittai  the  Gittite  ('Rin,  2  Sam.  xv.  18, 19),  and 
who  probably  acted  as  a  kiud  of  body-guard.  Obed- 
edom  the  Levite,  in  whose  house  the  Ark  was  for  a 
time  placed  (2  Sam.  vi.  10),  and  who  afterwards 
served  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xvi.  38),  is  called  "  the 
Gittite  "  ORJil).  We  can  scarcely  think,  however, 
that  he  was  so  named  from  the  royal  city  of  the 
Philistines.  May  he  not  have  been  from  the  town 
of  Gittaim  in  Benjamin?  (2  Sam.  iv.  3;  Neh. 
li.  33),  or  from  Gath-rimmon,  a  town  of  Dan, 
allotted  to  the  Kohathite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  24), 
of  whom  Obed-edom  seems  to  have  been  one  (1 
Chr.  xxvi.4)?  [J.  L.  P.] 

GITTITH  (IVRJ),  a  musical  instrument,  by 
some  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  people  of 
Gath,  and  thence  to  have  been  introduced  by  David 
into  Palestine ;  and  by  others  (who  identify  IVfll 
with  Hi,  a  wine-press,  or  trough,  in  which  the 
grapes  were  trodden  with  the  feet)  to  have  been 
employed  at  the  festivities  of  the  vintage.  The 
Chaldee  paraphrase  of  IVRJil  by,  occasionally  found 
in  the  heading  of  Psalms,  is,  "  On  the  instrument 
(Cinora),  which  was  brought  from  Gath." 
Rashi,  whilst  he  admits  Gittith  to  be  a  musical  in- 
strument, in  the  manufacture  of  which  the  aitisans 
Of  Gath  excelled,  quotes  a  Talmudic  authority 
which  would  assign  to  the  word  a  different  meaning. 
"Our  sages,"  says  he,  "have  remarked  '  On  the 
nation!  who  art  in  fiiturt  to  be  trodden  down  like 
a  wine-press.' "  (Comp.  Is.  lxiii.  3.)  But  neither 
of  the  Psalms,  viii.,  lxxxi.,  or  bxxxiv.,  which  have 
Gittith  for  a  heading,  contains  any  thing  that  may 
be  connected  with  such  an  idea.  The  interpretation 
of  the  LXX.  4t«/>  tmw  XifvSy  "  for  the  wine-presses," 
is  condemned  by  A  ben- Ezra  and  other  eminent 
Jewish  scholars.    Furst  (Concordance)  describes 


Gittith  as  a  hollow  instrument,  from  WU,  to  deepen 
(synonymous  with  W>n).  [D.  W.  M.] 

GI'ZONITE,  THE  OJItJil;  i  TiC-Wtoi. 
Alex.  6  Tuvvt ;  Qezonitet).  "  The  sons  of  Hashe-n 
theGizonite"  are  named  amongst  the  warriors  of 
David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xL  34).  In  the  parallel  list 
of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  the  word  is  entirely  omitted ;  and 
the  conclusion  of  Kennioott,  who  examines  the 
passage  at  length,  is  that  the  name  should  be 
Gouni,  a  proper  name,  and  not  an  appellative 
(Dissert.  199-203). 

GLASS  (JVM3J ;  (a\os ;  vitrum).  The  word 
occurs  only  in  Job  xxviii.  17,  where  in  A.  V.  it  is 
rendered  "  crystal."  It  comes  from  1]3T  (to  be 
pure),  and  according  to  the  best  authorities  means 
a  kind  of  glass  which  in  ancient  days  was  held  in 
high  esteem  (J.  D.  MichaeUs,  Hist.  Vitri  apud 
Hebr. ;  and  Hamberger,  Hist.  Vitri  ex  antiqvitate 
eruta,  quoted  by  Gesen.  «. «.).  Symmachus  ren- 
ders it  kovotoAAos,  but  that  is  rather  intended  by 
B»3J  (Job  xxviii.  18,  A.  V. "  pearls,"  LXX.  ydfas, 
a  word  which  also  means  "  ice;"  cf.  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxvii.  2),  and  frig  (Ex.  1.  22).  It  seems  then 
that  Job  xxviii.  17  contains  the  only  allusion  to  ? 
glass  found  in  the  0.  T.,  and  even  this  reference  is 
disputed.  Besides  Symmachus,  others  also  render 
it  tuurfi  KpCtrraXKov  (Schleumer,  Tkesaur.  s.  v. 
taXoi),  and  it  is  argued  that  the  word  SaXos  fi-e- 
quently  means  crystal.  Thus  the  Schol.  on  Aristoph. 
Nub.  764,  defines  SoAoj  (when  it  occurs  in  old 
writers)  as  Siwpai^is  \Wos  ioutis  odXe>,  and  He- 
sychius  gives  as  its  equivalent  XiOoj  ripus.  In 
Herodotus  (iii.  24)  it  is  clear  that  SeXoi  must 
mean  crystal,  for  he  says,  ti  Si  tr<pt  »oAAi)  Kal 
tStpyos  ifboarrax,  and  Achilles  Tatius  speaks  of 
crystal  ss  SaXos  ipupvy/iivt)  (ii.  3;  Buehr,  On 
Herod,  ii.  44;  Heeren,  Idem,  ii.  1,  335).  Others 
consider  flOISf  to  be  amber,  or  electrum,  or 
alabaster  (Bochart,  Bieroz,  ii.  vi.  872).  - 

In  spite  of  this  absence  of  specific  allusion  to 
glass,  in  the  sacred  writings,  the  Hebrews  must 
have  been  aware  of  the  invention.  There  has  been  IN 
a  violent  modern  prejudice  against  the  belief  that 
glass  was  early  known  to,  or  extensively  used  by, 
the  ancients,  but  both  fact*  are  now  certain.  From 
paintings  representing  the  process  of  glassblowing 
which  have  been  discovered  in  paintings  at  Beni- 
Hassan,  and  in  tombs  at  other  places,  we  know  that 
the  invention  is  at  least  as  remote  as  the  age  of  Osir- 
tasen  the  first  (perhaps  a  contemporary  of  Joseph),  « 
3500  years  ago.  A  bead  as  old  as  1500  B.c.  was, 
found  by  Captain  Hervey  at  Thebes,  "  the  specific 
gravity  of  which,  25°  30',  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  the  crown  glass  now  made  in  England." 
Fragments  too  of  wine-vases  as  old  as  the  Exodus  r 
have  been  discovered  in  Egypt.  Glass  beads  known 
to  be  ancient  have  been  found  in  Africa,  and  also 
(it  is  said)  in  Cornwall  and  Ireland,  which  are  in 
all  probability  the  relics  of  an  old  Phoenician  trade 
(Wilkinson,  in  Rawlmson's  Herod,  ii.  50,  i.  475 ; 
Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  88-1 12).  The  art  was  also  known 
to  the  ancient  Assyrians  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  42), 
and  a  glass  bottle  was  found  in  the  N.W.  palace  of 
Nimroud,  which  has  on  it  the  name  of  Sargon,  and  * 
is  therefore  probably  older  than  B.C.  702  (id.  Nin. 
and  Bab.  p.  197,  503).  This  is  the  earliest  known 
specimen  of  transparent  glass. 

The  disbelief  in  the  antiquity  of  glass  (in  spite 
of  the  distinct  statements  of  early  writers)  is  dim- 
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cult  to  account  for,  because  the  invention  must  This  is  probably  the  explanation  of  the  incredibly 
almost  naturally  arise  in  making  bricks  or  pottery,  { large  gems  which  we  find  mentioned  in  ancient 
during  which  processes  there  must  be  at  least  a  authors  ;  e.  g.  Larcher  considers  that  the  emerald 
superficial  vitrification.  There  is  little  doubt  that ,  column  alluded  to  by  Herodotus  (ii.  44)  was  "  du 
»  the  honour  of  the  discovery  belongs  to  the  Egyptians. !  verre  colore",  dont  l'interieur  e"tait  eclaire"  par  dts 
Pliny  gives  no  date  for  his  celebrated  story  of  the  lam  pee,"  Strabo  was  told  by  an  Alexandrian  glass- 
discovery  of  glass  from  the  solitary  accident  of  some  ■  maker  that  this  success  was  partly  due  to  a  rare 
Phoenician  sailors  using  blocks  of  natron  to  support I  and  valuable  earth  found  in  Egypt  (Beckman,  Hit- 
their  saucepans  when  they  were  unable  to  find  tory  of  Inventions,  "  Coloured  Glass,"  i.  195,  sq., 
stones  for  the  purpose  (ff.  N.  xxxvi.  65).  But  this  1  Eng.  Trans).,  also  iii.  208,  sq.,  iv.  54).  Yet  the 
account  is  less  likely  than  the  supposition  that  perfectly  clear  and  transparent  glass  was  considered 
vitreous  matter  first  attracted  observation  from  the  the  most  valuable  (Plin.  xxxvi.  26). 
custom  of  lighting  fires  on  the  sand,  «  m  a  country  j  Some  suppose  that  the  proper  name  D'D  niBljPD 
producing  natron  or  subcarbonate  of  soda    (Raw-  •  -         •■  =  • 

linson's  Herod,  ii.  82).  It  has  been  pointed  out  ("  burnings  by  the  waters")  contains  an  allusion 
that  Pliny's  story  may  have  originated  in  the  fact  j  to  Sidonian  glass-factories  (Meier  on  Jos.  xi.  8, 
that  the  sand  of  the  Syrian  river  Belus,  at  the ,  6).  but  'l  »  ™uch  more  probable  that  it  was 
mouth  of  which  the  incident  is  supposed  to  have  *>  called  from  the  burning  of  JaWn's  chariots  at 
occurred,  "was  esteemed  peculiarly  suitable  fori  that  place  (Lord  A.  Hervey,  On  Uus  Genealogies, 
glass-making,  and  exported  in  great  quantities  to  P-  228),  or  from  hot  springs, 
the  workshops  of  Sldon  and  Alexandria,  long  the  In  the  N.  T.  glass  is  alluded  to  as  an  emblem  of 
most  famous  in  the  ancient  world  "  (Diet,  of  Ant.  brightness  (Rev.  iv.  6,  xv.  2,  xxi.  18).    The  three 

other  places  where  the 
word  occurs  in  the 
A.  V.  (1  Cor.  xiS. 
12;  2  Cor.  iii.  18; 
Jam.  i.  23),  as  also 
the  word  "  gh—  " 
(Is.  iii.  23),  are  consi- 
dered under  MlKBOB*. 
For,  strange  to  say. 
although  the  ancients 
were  aware  of  the  re- 
flective power  of  glass, 
and  although  the  Sido- 
nians  used  it  for  mir- 
rors (Plin.  H.  S.  xxxvi . 
66),  yet  for  some  un- 
explained reason  mir- 
rors of  glass  must  have  , 
proved  unsuoeessfnl, 
since  even  under  the 
empire  they  were  uni- 
versally made  of  me- 
tal, which  is  at  once 
less  perfect,  more  ex- 

Art.  Vitrvm,  where  everything  requisite  to  the1  pensive,  and  more  difficult  to  preserve  (Diet,  of 
illustration  of  the  classical  allusions  to  glass  may  be ,  Ant.  Art.  Speculum).  [F.  W.  F.] 


ESTpuuGlua 


(Wtltamai.) 


found).  Some  find  a  remarkable  reference  to  this 
little  river  (respecting  which  see  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  17, 
xxxvi.  65;  Joseph.  B.J.  ii.  10,  §2;  Tac.  Hist. 
v.  7)  in  the  blessing  to  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  "  they 
shall  suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas,  and  of  trea- 
sures hid  in  the  sand"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  19).  Both 
the  name  Belus  (Reland,  quoted  in  Diet,  of  Oeogr. 

s.  v.)  and  the  Hebrew  word  ^n,"sand"(Calmet, 
s.  t7.),  have  been  suggested  as  derivations  for  the 
Greek  SoAoj,  which  is  however,  in  all  probability, 
from  au  Egyptian  root. 

Glass  was  not  only  known  to  the  ancients  but 
used  by  them  (as  Wiuckelmnnn  thinks)  far  more 

*  extensively  than  in  modern  times.  Pliny  even  tells 
us  that  it  was  employed  in  wainscoting  (vitreae 
camerae,  H.  N.  xxxvi.  64;  Stat.  Sylv.  i.  v.  42). 
The  Egyptians  knew  (he  art  of  cutting,  grinding, 
and  engraving  it,  and  they  could  even  inlay  it  with 
gold  or  enamel,  and  "  permeate  opaque  glass  with 
designs  of  various  colours."  Besides  this  they  could 
colour  it  with  such  brilliancy  as  to  be  able  to 
imitate  precious  stones  in  a  manner  which  often 

*  defied  detection  (Plin.  ff.  .V.  xxxvii.  '26,  33.  75). 


GLEANING  (ivktyt  as  applied  to  product 
generally,  Dj?^  rather  to  corn).  The  remarks  under 
Corner  on  the  definite  character  of  the  rights  ot 
the  poor,  or  rather  of  poor  relations  and  dependants, 
to  a  share  of  the  crop,  are  especially  exemplified  in 
the  instance  of  Ruth  gleaning  in  the  field  of  Boas. 
Poor  young  women,  recognised  as  being  "  his 
maidens,"  were  gleaning  his  field,  and  on  her  claim 
upon  him  by  near  affinity  being  made  known,  she 
was  bidden  to  join  them  and  not  go  to  anv  other 
field  ;  but  for  this,  the  reapers  it  seems 'would 
have  driven  her  away  (Ruth  ii.  6,  8,  9).  The 
gleaning  of  fruit  trees,  as  well  as  of  cornfields, 
was  reserved  for  the  poor.  Hence  the  proverb  of 
Gideon,  Jndg.  viii.  2.  Maimonides  indeed  lays 
down  the  principle  (Constitutiones  de  donis  pan- 
perum,  cap.  ii.  1),  that  whatever  crop  or  growth  is 
fit  for  food,  is  kept,  and  gathered  all  at  once,  and 
carried  into  store,  is  liable  to  that  law.  See  for 
further  remarks,  Maim  on.  Constitutiones  de  dona 
panperum,  cap.  iv.  r-jj.  jj  j 

GLEDE,  the  old  name  for  the  common  kite  (m#- 
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mu  ater),  occurs  only  in  Deut.  xiv.  13  (TIKI)  among 
the  unclean  birds  of  prey,  and  if  HXT  be  the 
correct  reading,  we  roust  suppose  the  name  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  bird's  acuteness  of  vision ; 
but  as  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Lev.  xi.  14  we 
find  ntO,  wltur,  it  is  probable  that  we  should 
read  nin  in  Dent.  also.  The  LXX.  have  ybty  in 
both  places.  [W.  D.} 

GNAT  (k&v<*}/),  mentioned  only  in  the  pro- 
verbial expression  used  by  our  Saviour  in  Matt, 
xxiii.  24,  "  Ye  blind  guides,  which  strain  at  a  gnat 
and  swallow  a  camel.  "  Strain  at,"  in  the  A.  V., 
seems  to  be  a  typographical  error,  since  the  transla- 
tions before  the  A.  V.  had  "  strain  out,"  the  Greek 
word  SivXffu  signifying  to  strain  through  (a  sieve, 
&c.),  to  filter  (see  Trench,  On  the  Auth.  Vers.  1st 
Ed.  131).  The  Greek  Kuvwty  is  the  generic  word  for 
gnat.  [W.  D.] 

GOAD.  The  equivalent  terms  in  the  Hebrew 
are  (1)  lO^D  (Judg.  iii.  31)  and  (2) 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  "21 ;  Eccl.  xii.  11).  The  explanation 
given  by  John  (Archaeol.  i.  4,  §59)  is  that  the 
former  represents  the  pole,  and  the  latter  the  iron 
spike  with  which  it  was  shod  for  the  purpose  of 
goading.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  however,  it 
may  refer  to  anything  pointed,  and  the  tenor  of 
Eccl.  xii.  requires  rather  the  sense  of  a  peg  or  nail, 
anything  in  short  which  can  be  fastened;  while  in 
1  Stun.  xiii.  the  point  of  the  ploughshare  is  more 
probably  intended.  The  former  does  probably  refer 
to  the  goad,  the  long  handle  of  which  might  be 
used  as  a  formidable  weapon  (comp.  Horn.  It.  vi. 
135),  though  even  this  was  otherwise  nnderstood 
by  the  LXX.  as  a  ploughshare  (<V  t$>  AporooVoSi) : 
it  should  also  be  noted  that  the  etymological  force 
of  the  word  is  that  of  guiding  (from  It*  ,  to  teach) 
rather  than  goading  (Saalschutz,  Archaeol.  i.  105). 
There  are  undoubted  references  to  the  nse  of  the 
goad  in  driving  oxen  in  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  25,  and 
Ada  xxv i.  14.  The  instrument,  as  still  used  in  the 
countries  of  southern  Europe  and  western  Asia, 
consists  of  a  rod  about  eight  feet  long,  brought  to 
a  sharp  point  and  sometimes  cased  with  iron  at  the 
head  (Manner's  Observations,  iii.  348).  The  ex- 
pression "  to  kick  against  the  goads  "  (Acts  ix.  5 ; 
A .  V.  "  the  pricks  "),  was  proverbially  used  by  the 
Greeks  for  unavailing  resistance  to  superior  power 
(comp.  Aesch.  Agam.  1633,  Prom.  323;  Eurip. 
Bacch.  791).  [W.  L.  B.] 

GOAT.  1.  Of  the  Hebrew  words  which  are 
translated  goat  and  shc-goat  in  A.  V.  the  most 

common  is  tJ?=Syr.  JLi»,  Arab.  jie.Phoen.  &(*. 

The  Inuo-Germanic  languages  have  a  similar  word 
in  Sonne,  ag'a  =  goat,  aj/d  =  she-goat.  Germ,  gets  or 
gems,  Greek  <dS{,  alyit.  The  derivation  from  ttS, 
to  be  strong,  points  to  he-goat  as  the  original  mean- 
ing, but  it  is  also  specially  used  for  she-goat,  as  in 
Gen.  xv.  9,  xxxi.  38,  xxxii.  14  j  Num.  xr.  27.  In 
Jnd.  vi.  19  DVJ?  iii  is  rendered  kid,  and  in  Deut. 

xiv.  4  D^J(  !W>  is  rendered  the  goat,  but  properly 
signifies  flock  of  goats.  D'f  Jf  is  used  elliptically  for 
goats'  hair  in  Ex.  xxvi.  7,  xxxvi.  14,  &c„  Num. 
xxxi.  20,  and  in  1  Sam.  xix.  13. 

2.  DvJP  are  wild  or  mountain  goats,  and  are 
rendered  wild  goats  in  the  three  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture in  which  the  word  occurs  viz.  1  Sam.  xxiv.  2, 


Job  xxxix.  1,  and  Ps.  civ.  18.  The  word  is  from  a 
root  to  ascend  or  climb,  and  is  the  Heb.  name  of 
the  ibex,  which  abounds  in  the  mountainous  ports 
of  the  ancient  territory  of  Moab.  In  Job  xxxix.  1, 
the  LXX.  have  roeeytXA^mi  rirpas. 

3.  ip.<  is  rendered  the  wild  goat  in  Deut.  xiv.  5, 
and  occurs  only  in  this  passage.  It  is  a  contracted 
form  of  mp3K,  according  to  Lee,  who  renders  it 
gazelle,  but  it  is  more  properly  the  tragelaphus  or 
goat-deer  (Shaw,  Suppl.  p.  76). 

4.  >lFIJf,  a  he^oat,  as  Gesenius  thinks,  of  four 
months  old — strong  and  vigorous.  It  occurs  only 
in  the  plural,  and  is  rendered  by  A.  V.  indifferently 
goats  and  he-goats  (see  Ps.  L  9  and  13).   In  Jer. 

.  8  it  signifies  he-goats,  leaders  of  the  flock,  and 
hence  its  metaphorical  use  in  Is.  xiv.  9  for  chief 
ones  of  the  earth,  and  in  Zech.  x.  3,  where  goats 
—  principal  men,  chiefs.  It  is  derived  from  the 
root  inj?,  to  set,  to  place,  to  prepare. 

5.  TBV  occurs  in  2  Chr.  xxix.  21,  and  m  Don. 
viu.  5,  8— it  is  followed  by  D'fyfl,  mi  signifies 

a  he-goat  of  the  goats.  Gesenius  derives  it  from 
"IBS,  to  leap.  It  is  a  word  found  only  in  the  later 
books  of  the  0.  T.  In  Ezr.  vi.  17  we  find  the 
Chald.  form  of  the  word  TDV. 

0.  ftf?  is  translated  goat,' and  signifies  properly 
a  he-goat'  being  derived  from  "\3)fc>,  to  stand  on 
end,  to  bristle.  It  occurs  frequently  in  Leviticus 
and  Numbers  (ntttSnil  and  is  the  goat  of 

the  sin-oflering,  Lev.  ix.  3, 15,  x.  16.  The  word 
is  used  as  an  adjective  with  "VD¥  in  Dan.  viii.  21, 
"  — and  the  goat,  the  rough  one,  is  the  king  of 
Javan." 

7.  E*FI  is  from  a  root  B^IJ,  to  strike.  It  is 
rendered  he-goat  in  Gen.  xxx.  35,  xxxii.  15,  Prov. 
xxx.  31,  and  2  Chr.  xvii.  11.  It  does  not  occur 
elsewhere. 

8.  ^TNtJ?,  scope-goat  in  Lev.  xvi.  8,  10,  26. 
On  this  word  see  Atonement,  Dat  op,  p.  138. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  words  rendered  goats  in  Matt, 
xxv.  32,  33,  are  fpi^os  and  ipl<piov  =  a  young  goat, 
or  kid;  and  in  Heb.  ix.  12,  13,  19,  and  x.  4, 
rpdyos  =  he-goat.  Goat-skins,  in  Heb.  xi.  37,  are 
in  the  Greek,  eV  alytlots  Sipiuurtv,  and  in  Jud.  ii. 
17  aJyas  is  rendered  goats.  [W.  D.] 

GOAT,  SCAPE.  [Atonement,  Dat  of.] 
GO'ATH  (WJ  ;  the  LXX.  seem  to  have  had  a 
different  text,  and  read  i{  iKKtierur  \tSay; 
Goatha),  a  place  apparently  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem,  and  named,  in  connexion  with  the 
hill  Gareb,  only  in  Jer.  xxxi.  39.  The  name 
(which  is  accurately  GOAH,  as  above,  the  th 
being  added  to  connect  the  Hebrew  particle  of 
motion, — Goathah)  is  derived  by  Gesenius  from 
nPJ,  "to  low,"  as  a  cow.  In  accordance  with 
this'  is  the  rendering  of  the  Torgum,  which  has 
for  Gonh,         fD^S  =  the  heifer's  pool.  The 

Syriac,  on  the  other  hand,  has  )k<2Sil  \  leromto, 
"  to  the  eminence,"  perhaps  reading  HNSS  (Fflrat, 
Handnb.  2696.).  Owing  to  the  presence  of  the 
letter  Ain  in  Gonth,  the  resemblance  between  it  and 
Golgotha  does  not  exist  in  the  original  to  the  sam« 
degree  as  in  English.    [Goi/XrtHA.]  [G-l 
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GOB  (3j,  and  31  J,  perhaps  =  a  "  pit "  or 
"  ditch ;"  Tie,  'Von,  Alex.  T6$ ;  Gob),  a  place  men- 
tioned only  in  2  Sam.  iii.  18,  19,  as  the  scene  of 
two  encounters  between  David's  warriors  and  the 
Philistines.  In  the  parallel  account— of  the  first  of 
these  only — in  1  Chr.  xx.  4,  the  name  is  given  as 
Gezbr,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  omission  of  any 
locality  for  the  second  event,  is  supported  by  Jo- 
sephus  {Ant.  vii.  12,  §2).  On  the  other  hand  the 
LXX.  and  Syriac  have  Gath  in  the  first  case,  a 
name  which  in  Hebrew  much  resembles  Gob ;  and 
this  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  the  account  of  a 
third  and  subsequent  fight,  which  all  agree  happened 
at  Gath  (2  Sam.  xxi.  20  ;  1  Chr.  xx.  6),  and  which, 
from  the  terms  of  the  narrative,  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred at  the  same  place  as  the  others.  The  sug- 
gestion of  No!) — which  Davidson  {Hebr.  Text) 
reports  as  in  many  MSS.  and  which  is  also  found 
in  copies  of  the  LXX. — is  not  admissible  on  account 
of  the  situation  of  that  place.  [G.J 

GOBLET  (jlK;  KoarHip;  crater;  joined  with 
"1HD  to  express  roundness,  Cant.  vii.  2;  Gesen. 
Thes. 22, 39 ;  fnplur.  Ex. xxJr. 6 ;  A.V. "basons," 
Is.  xxii.  24 ;  LXX.  literally  ayavdti  ;  cralerae ; 
A.  V.  "  cups"),  a  circular  vessel  for  wine  or  other 
liquid.  [Basis.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

GOG.  1.(311;  rovy;  Gog.)  A  Beubenite 
(1  Chr.  v.  4)  ;  according  to  the  Hebrew  text  son 
of  Shemaiah.  The  LXX.  however  have  a  different 
text  throughout  the  passage.  2.  [Maqog.]  3. 
In  the  Samarit.  Codex  and  LXX.  of  Num.  xxiv.  7, 
Gog  is  substituted  for  Agag. 

GOLAN  (fAl ;  TavK&y),  a  city  of  Basher, 

(JC03  tyi,  Deal  iv.  43)  allotted  out  of  the  half 

tribe  of  Manasseh  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  27), 
and  one  of  the  three  cities  of  refuge  east  of  the 
Jordan  (xx.  8).  We  find  no  farther  notice  of  it  in 
Scripture ;  and  though  Eusebius  and  Jerome  say  it 
was  still  an  important  place  in  their  time  {Onom. 
s.  v. ;  Reland,  p.  815),  its  very  site  is  now  unknown. 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  village  of  Noma,  on 
the  eastern  border  of  JauUn,  around  which  are  ex- 
tensive ruins  (see  Handbook  for  Syr.  and  Pal.), 
is  identical  with  the  ancient  Golan ;  but  for  this 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence ;  and  Nana  be- 
sides is  much  too  far  to  the  eastward. 

The  city  of  Golan  is  several  times  referred  to 
by  Joseph  us  (TavXAvn,  B.  J.  i.  4,  §4,  and  8) ; 
he,  however,  more  frequently  speaks  of  the  pro- 
vince which  took  its  name  from  it,  Gaulanitis 
(TavXarms).  When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was 
overthrown  by  the  Assyrians,  and  the  dominion 
of  the  Jews  in  Bashan  ceased,  it  appears  that  the 
aboriginal  tribes,  before  kept  in  subjection,  but 
never  annihilated,  rose  again  to  some  power,  and 
rent  the  country  into  provinces.  Two  of  these  pro- 
vinces at  least  were  of  ancient  origin  [Tracho- 
nitis  and  Hauran],  and  had  been  distinct  prin- 
cipalities previous  to  the  time  when  Og  oi  his 
predecessors  united  them  under  one  sceptre.  Before 
the  Babylonish  captivity  Bashan  appears  in  Jewish 
history  as  one  kingdom ;  but  subsequent  to  that 
"  period  it  is  spoken  of  as  divided  into  four  pro- 
vinces— Gaulanitis,  Trachonitis,  Auranitis,  and  Ba- 
tanea  (Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  5,  §3,  and  7,  §4,  i.  6, 
§4,  xvi.  9,  §1 ;  B.  J.  i.  20,  §4,  iii.  3,  §1,  iv.  1, 
§1).  It  seems  that  when  the  city  of  Golan  rose  to 
power  it  became  the  head  of  a  large  province,  the 
extent  of  which  is  pretty  accurately  given  by  Jo- 
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sephus,  especially  when  his  statements  are  compare! 

with  the  modern  divisions  of  Bashan.  It  lay  east 
of  Galilee,  and  north  of  Gadaritis  (Gad ABA,  Joseph. 
B.  J.  iii.  3,  §1).  Gamala,  an  important  town  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  now  calkd 
El-Hum  (see  Handbook  for  Syr.  and  Pal.),  and 
the  province  attached  to  it,  were  included  in  Gau- 
lanitis (B.  J.  ir.  1,  §1).  But  the  boundary  of  the 
provinces  of  Gadara  and  Gamala  must  evidently 
have  been  the  river  Hieromax,  which  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  the  south  border  of  Gaulanitis.  The 
Jordan  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  its  fountains  at 
Dan  and  Caesarea-Philippi,  formed  the  western 
boundary  (B.  J.  in.  3,  §5).  It  is  important  to 
observe  that  the  boundaries  ot  the  modern  province 

olJauldn  (  is  the  Arabic  form  of  the  He- 

brew  plj,  from  which  is  derived  the  Greek  Tav- 

\avtri$)  correspond  so  far  with  those  of  Gaula- 
nitis ;  we  may,  therefore,  safely  assume  that  their 
northern  and  eastern  boundaries  are  also  identical. 
JauUn  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Jedir  (the 
ancient  Ituraea),  and  on  the  east  by  Hauran 
[Hauran].  The  principal  cities  of  Gaulanitis 
were  Golan,  Hippos,  Gamala,  Julias  or  Bethsaida 
(Mark  viii.  22),  Seleuda,  and  Sogane  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
iii.  3,  §1,  and  5,  iv.  1,  §1).  The  rite  of  Beth- 
saida is  at  a  small  tell  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Jordan  [Bethsaida];  the  ruins  of  KtWat  el-Hum 
mark  the  place  of  Gamala ;  but  nothing  definite  is 
known  of  the  others. 

The  greater  part  of  Gaulanitis  is  a  flat  and  fertile 
table-land,  well  watered,  and  clothed  with  luxu- 
riant grass.    It  is  probably  to  this  region  the  name 

JfisAor  (TC^D)  is  given  in  1  K.  XX.  23,  25—"  the 
plain  "  in  which  the  Syrians  were  overthrown  by  the 
Israelites,  near  Aphek,  which  perhaps  stood  upon  the 
site  of  the  modem  FU  (Stanley,  App.  §6 ;  Htmib. 
for  Syr.  and  Pal.  425).  The  western  side  of  Gau- 
lanitis, along  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  is  steep,  rugged, 
and  bare.  It  is  upwards  of  2500  ft.  in  height, 
and  when  seen  from  the  city  of  Tiberias  resembles 
a  mountain  range,  though  in  reality  it  is  only  the 
supporting  wall  of  the  plateau.  It  was  this  re- 
markable feature  which  led  the  ancient  geographers 
to  suppose  that  the  mountain  range  of  Gilead  was 
joined  to  Lebanon  (Reland,  p.  342).  Farther  north, 
along  the  bank  of  the  upper  Jordan,  the  plateau 
breaks  down  in  a  series  of  terraces,  which  though 
somewhat  rocky,  are  covered  with  rich  soil,  and 
clothed  in  spring  with  the  most  luxuriant  herbage, 
spangled  with  multitudes  of  bright  and  beautiful 
flowers.  A  range  of  low,  round-topped ,  picturesque 
hills,  extends  southwards  for  nearly  20  miles  from 
the  base  of  Hermon  along  the  western  edge  of  the 
plateau.  These  are  in  places  covered  with  noble  forests 
of  prickly  oak  and  terebinth.  Gaulanitis  was  once 
densely  populated,  but  it  is  now  almost  completely 
deserted.  The  writer  has  a  list  of  the  towns 
and  Tillages  which  it  once  contained ;  and  in  it  are 
the  names  of  127  places,  all  of  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  eleven,  are  now  uninhabited.  Only 
a  few  patches  of  its  soil  are  cultivated;  and  the 
very  best  of  its  pasture  is  lost — the  tender  grass  of 
early  spring.  The  flocks  of  the  Turkmans  and 
el-Fudhi  Arabs — the  only  tribes  that  remain  per- 
manently in  this  region — are  not  able  to  consume 
it ;  and  the  '  Anazeh,  those  "  children  of  the  East " 
who  spread  over  the  land  like  locurtg,  and  "  whose 
camels  are  without  number"  (Jung.  vii.  12),  only 
arrive  about  the  beginning  of  May.   At  that  season 
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the  whole  country  is  coveted  with  them — their 
black  tents  pitched  in  circles  near  the  fountains ; 
their  cattle  thickly  dotting  the  vast  plain ;  and  their 
fierce  cavaliers  roaming  far  and  wide,  "  their  hand 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
them." 

For  fuller  accounts  of  the  scenery,  antiquities, 
and  history  of  Gaulanitis,  see  Porter's  Handbook  for 
Syr.  and  Pal.  295, 424,  461,  531 ;  Fine  Yean  in 
Damascus,  ii.  250 ;  Journal  of  Sac.  Lit.  vi.  282 ; 
Burckhardt's  Trao.  in  Syr.  277.         [J.  L.  P.] 

GOLD,  the  most  valuable  of  metals,  from  its 
colour,  lustre,  weight,  ductility,  and  other  useful 
properties  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  19).  Hence  it  is 
used  as  an  emblem  of  purity  (Job  xxiii.  10)  and 
nobility  (Lam.  iv.  1).  There  are  six  Hebrew  words 
used  to  denote  it,  and  four  of  them  occur  in  Job 
xxviii.  15,  16,  17.    These  are: — 

1.  3nt,  the  common  name,  connected  with  3nv 

(to  be  yellow),  as  geld,  from  gel,  yellow.  Various 
epithets  are  applied  to  it :  as, "  fine  "  (2  Chr.  iii.  5), 
"  refined  "  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  18), "  pure"  (Ex.  xxv.  11). 
In  opposition  to  these,  "  beaten  gold  (tNnt?  't)  is 

probably  mixed  gold ;  LXX.  i\aris  ;  used  of  Solo- 
mon's shields  (1  K.  x.  16). 

2.  "HID  (KtipiKtov),  treasured,  i.  e.  fine  gold 
(1  K.  vi.  20,  vii.  49,  &c.).  Many  names  of  pre- 
cious substances  in  Hebrew  come  from  roots  signi- 
fying concealment,  as  [IDOD  (Gen.  xliii.  23,  A.  V. 
"treasure"). 

3.  TB,  pure  or  native  gold  (Job  xxviii.  17 ;  Cant, 
v.  15;  probably  from  ITS,  to  separate).  Rosen- 
muller  (Alterthumsk.  iv.  p.  49)  makes  it  come  from 
a  Syriac  root  meaning  solid  or  massy ;  but  "AnO 
(2  Chr.  ix.  17)  corresponds  to  TWO  (1  K.  x.  18). 
The  LXX.  render  it  by  \l9os  rl/uos,  xpiaiov 
irvpoy  (Is.  xiii.  12 ;  Theodot.  UtrKpSov  ;  comp. 
Thuc.  ii.  18;  Plin.  xxxiii.  19,  obrussa).  In  Ps. 
cxix.  127,  the  LXX.  render  it  roni(ior  (A.  V. 
"  fine  gold");  but  Schleusner  happily  conjectures 
to  rd(ior,  tiie  Hebrew  word  being  adopted  to 
avoid  the  repetition  of  xpiffos  (Thes.  s.  v.  ToVaf ; 
Hesych.  s.  v.  Tcffior). 

4.  "1V3,  gold  earth,  or  a  mass  of  raw  ore  (Job 
xxii.  2i!lwvpov,  A.  V.  "  gold  as  dust"). 

The  poetical  names  for  gold  are : — 

1.  DJ13  (also  implying  something  concealed)  ; 
LXX.  xp^ru>"  i  sod  in  Is.  xiii.  12,  \l9os  ro\u- 
t^Atjj.  In  Job  xxxvii.  22,  it  is  rendered  in  A.  V. 
**  fair  weather ;"  LXX.  vityr\  xpvaaxrfovma. 
(Comp.  Zech.  iv.  12.) 

2.  pin.  =  "dug  out"  (Prov.  viii.  10),  a 
general  name,  which  has  become  special,  Ps.  Ixviii. 
13,  where  It  cannot  mean  gems,  as  some  suppose 
(Bochart,  Hieroz.  torn.  ii.  p.  9).  Miehaelis  con- 
nects the  word  charutt  with  the  Greek  xpiaos. 

Gold  was  known  from  the  very  earliest  times 
(Gen.  ii.  11).  Pliny  attributes  the  discovery  of  it 
(at  Mount  Pangaeus),  and  the  art  of  working  it, 
to  Cadmus  (£T.  A",  vii.  57)  ;  and  his  statement  is 
adopted  by  Clemens  Alexandrians  (Strom,  i.  363,  ed. 
Pott.).  It  was  at  first  chiefly  used  for  ornaments, 
fcc.  (Gen.  xxiv.  22) ;  and  although  Abraham  is  said 
to  have  been  "  very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in 
gold  "  (Gen.  xiii.  2),  yet  no  mention  of  it,  as  used  in 
purchases,  is  made  till  after  his  return  from  Egypt. 
Coined  money  was  not  known  to  the  ancients  (c.  g. 
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Horn.  //.  vii.  473)  till  a  comparatively  late  period ; 
and  on  the  Egyptian  tombs  gold  is  represented  at 
being  weighed  in  rings  for  commercial  purposed. 
(Comp.  Gen.  xliii.  21.)  No  coins  are  found  in  til* 
ruins  of  Egypt  or  Assyria  (Layard's  Nin.  ii.  418  ) 
"  Even  so  late  as  the  time  ot  David  gold  was  not 
used  as  a  standard  of  value,  but  was  considered 
merely  as  a  very  precious  article  of  commerce,  and 
was  weighed  like  other  articles  "  (Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl. 
§115,  1  Chr.  xxi.  25). 

Gold  was  extremely  abundant  in  ancient  times 
(1  Chr.  xxii.  14 ;  2  Chr.  i.  15,  ix.  9 ;  Nah.  ii.  9 ; 
Dan.  iii.  1);  but  this  did  not  depreciate  its  value, 
because  of  the  enormous  quantities  consumed  by  the 
wealthy  in  furniture,  &c.  (1  K.  vi.  22,  x.  passim ; 
Cant.  iii.  9, 10;  Esth.  i.  6;  Jer.  x.  9 ;  comp.  Hold. 
Od.  xix.  55 ;  Herod,  ix.  82).  Probably  too  the  ail 
of  gilding  was  known  extensively,  being  applied 
oven  to  the  battlements  of  a  city  (Herod,  i.  98 ;  and 
other  authorities  quoted  by  Layard,  ii.  264). 

The  chief  countries  mentioned  as  producing  gold 
are  Arabia,  Sheba,  and  Ophir  (1  K.  ix.  28,  x.  1 ; 
Job  xxviii.  16 :  in  Job  xxii.  24,  the  word  Ophir 
is  used  for  gold).  Gold  is  not  found  in  Arabia  now 
(Niebuhr's  Travels,  p.  141),  but  it  used  to  be 
(Artemidor.  ap.  Strab.  xvi.  3,  18,  where  he  speaks 
of  an  Arabian  river  tyrryua  xpvaov  Karatpipcnr). 
Diodorus  also  says  that  it  was  found  there  native 
(Invpov)  in  good-sized  nuggets  ($v\ipia).  Some 
suppose  that  Ophir  was  an  Arabian  port  to  which 
gold  was  brought  (comp.  2  Chr.  ii.  7,  ix.  10). 
Other  gold-bearing  countries  were  Uphaz  (Jer.  x.  9 ; 
Dan.  x.  5)  and  Parvaim  (2  Chr.  iii.  6). 

Metallurgic  processes  are  mentioned  in  Ps.  lxvi. 
10,  Prov.  xvii.  3,  xxvii.  21 ;  and  in  Is.  xlvi.  6,  the 
trade  of  goldsmith  (cf.  Judg.  xvii.  4,  is 
alluded  to  in  connexion  with  the  overlaying  of  idols 
with  gold-leaf  (Rosenmiiller's  Minerals  of  Script. 
pp.  46-51).   [Handicraft.]         [F.  W.  F.] 

GOL'GOTHA  (To\yo$a ;  Golgotha),  the  He- 
brew name  of  the  spot  at  which  our  Lord  was 
crucified  (Matt,  xxvii.  33  ;  Mark  xv.  22 ;  John  xix. 
17).  By  these  three  Evangelists  it  is  interpreted 
to  mean  the  "  place  of  a  skull."  St.  Luke,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  practice  in  other  cases  (compare 
Gabbatha,  Gethsemane,  &c),  omits  the  Hebrew  term 
and  gives  only  its  Greek  equivalent,  Kpavlov.  The 
word  Calvary,  which  in  Luke  xxiii.  33  is  retained 
in  the  A.  V.  from  the  Vulgate,  as  the  rendering  of 
Kpavlov,  obscures  the  statement  of  St.  Luke,  whose 
words  are  really  as  follows — "  the  place  which  is 
called  '  a  skull '  " — not,  as  in  the  other  Gospels, 
Kpavlov,  "  of  a  skull ;"  thus  employing  the  Greek 
term  exactly  as  they  do  the  Hebrew  one.  This 
Hebrew,  or  rather  Chaldee,  term,  was  doubtless 

t<rb  jf?J,  Quigalta,  in  pure  Hebrew  rh$>\,  applied 

to  the  skull  on  account  of  its  round  globular  form, 
that  being  the  idea  at  the  root  of  the  word. 

Two  explanations  of  the  name  are  given :  (1)  that 
it  was  a  spot  where  executions  ordinarily  took  place, 
and  therefore  abounded  in  skulls ;  but  according  to 
the  Jewish  law  these  must  have  been  buried,  and 
therefore  were  no  more  likely  to  confer  a  name  on 
!  the  spot  than  any  other  part  of  the  skeleton.    In  this 
|  case  too  the  Greek  should  be  roVoj  Kpavtwv,  "  of 
]  skulls,"  instead  of  Kpavlov,  "  of  a  skull,"  still  less 
I "  a  skull "  as  in  the  Hebrew,  and  in  the  Greek  of 
St,  Luke.    Or  (2)  it  may  come  from  the  look  or 
!  form  of  the  spot  itself,  bald,  round,  and  skull-like, 
and  therefore  a  mound  or  hillock,  in  accordance  with 
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the  common  phrase— for  which  there  is  no  direct 
authority — "  Mount  Calvary."  Whichever  of  these 
is  the  con  ect  explanation — and  there  is  apparently  no 
means  of  deciding  with  certainty — Golgotha  seems 
to  have  been  a  known  spot.  This  is  to  be  gathered 
from  the  way  in  which  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospels, 
each  except  St.  Matthew"  having  the  definite  article 
— "  the  place  Golgotha" — "  the  place  which  is 
called  a  skull" — "  the  place  (A.  V.  omits  the  article) 
called  of,  or  after,  a  skull."  It  was  "  outside  the 
gate,"  #£■  rqs  wtiAijs  (Heb.  xiii.  12),  but  close  to 
the  city,  tyybt  T>j$  *i\t*t  (John  xix.  20)  ;  appa- 
rently near  a  thoroughfare  on  which  there  were 
passers-by.  This  road  or  path  led  out  of  the 
"  country  "b  (iyp6s).  It  was  probably  the  ordinary 
spot  for  executions.  Why  should  it  have  been  other- 
wise ?  To  those  at  least  who  carried  the  sentence 
into  effect,  Christ  was  but  an  ordinary  criminal ; 
and  there  is  not  a  word  to  indicate  that  the  soldiers 
in  "  leading  Him  away "  went  to  any  other  than 
the  usual  place  for  what  mast  have  been  a  com- 
mon operation.  However,  in  the  place  {ir  t$ 
remit)  itself — at  the  very  spot— was  a  garden  or 
orchard  (irijiroj). 

These  are  all  the  Indications  of  the  nature  and 
situation  of  Golgotha  which  present  themselves  in 
the  N.  T.  Its  locality  in  regard  to  Jerusalem  is 
fully  examined  in  the  description  of  the  city. 
[Jerusalem.  J 

A  tradition  at  one  time  prevailed  that  Adam  was 
buried  on  Golgotha,  that  from  his  skull  it  derived 
its  name,  and  that  at  the  Crucifixion  the  drops  of 
Christ's  blood  fell  on  the  skull  and  raised  Adam  to 
life,  whereby  the  ancient  prophecy  quoted  by  St. 
Paul  in  Eph.  t.  14  received  its  fulfilment — "  Awake 
thou  Adam  that  sleepest," — so  the  old  versions 
appear  to  have  run — "and  arise  from  the  dead, 
for  Christ  shalt  touch  thee "  (btvtyaive t  for  tvi- 
ipa&oti).  See  Jerome,  Comm.  on  Matth.  xxvii. 
33,  and  the  quotation  in  Reland,  Pal.  860;  also 
Saewulf,  in  Early  Traveller*,  p.  39.  The  skull 
commonly  introduced  in  early  pictures  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion refers  to  this. 

A  connexion  has  been  supposed  to  exist  between 
Goath  and  Golgotha,  but  at  the  best  this  is  mere 
conjecture,  and  there  is  not  in  the  original  the 
same  similarity  between  the  two  names — fiJH 

and  —  which  exists  in  their  English  or 

Latin  garb,  and  which  probably  occasioned  the 
suggestion.  *  [G.] 

ToKtdt;  Goliah),  a  famous 
giant  of  Gath,  who  "  morning  and  evening  for  forty 
days"  defied  the  armies  of  Israel  (1  Sam.  xvii.).  He 
was  possibly  descended  from  the  old  Rephaim,  of 
whom  asoattered remnant tookrefugewith the  Philis- 
tines after  their  dispersion  by  the  Ammonites  (Deut. 
ii.  20, 21 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  22).  Some  trace  of  this  con- 
dition maybe  preserved  in  the  giant's  name,  if  it  be 
connected  with  an  exile.  Simonis,  however,  de- 
rives  it  from  an  Arabio  word  meaning  "  stout " 
(Gesen.  Thee,  e.  v.).  His  height  was  "  six  cubits  and 
a  span,"  which,  taking  the  cubit  at  21  inches,  would 
make  him  10J  feet  high.  But  the  LXX.  and  Jo- 
sephns  read  "  four  cubits  and  a  span"  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  4 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  9,  §1).  This  will  make 
him  about  the  same  size  as  the  royal  champion 
slain  by  Antimenidas,  brother  of  Alcaeus  (broKtl- 
woma  ilia*  pivov  *ax'*y  &*h  wi/iimr,  ap.  Strab. 

1  St.  Matthew  too  has  the  article  in  Codex  B. 
"  ntit  the  Vulgate  has  *•  villa. 
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xiii.  p.  61 7,  with  Mailer's  emendation).  Even  on 
this  computation  Goliath  would  be,  as  Joseph  ns 
calls  him,  iyiip  nmuyt94<rraTos — a  truly  enor- 
mous man. 

The  circumstances  of  the  combat  are  in  all 
respects  Homeric;  free  from  any  of  the  puerile 
legends  which  Oriental  imagination  subsequently 
introduced  into  it, — as  for  instance  that  the  stones 
used  by  David  called  out  to  bim  from  the  brook, 
"By  our  means  you  shall  slay  the  giant,"  Ac 
(Hottinger,  Hist.  Orient,  i.  3,  p.  Ill,  sq. ;  D"Her- 
belot,  ».  v.  Giatet).  The  fancies  of  the  Rabbis 
are  yet  more  extraordinary.  After  the  victory 
David  cut  off  Goliath's  head  (1  Sam.  xvii.  51 ; 
comp.  Herod,  iv.  6;  Xenopb.  Anab.  v.  4,  §17; 
Niebuhr  mentions  a  similar  custom  among  the 
Arabs,  Descr.  Winer,  a.  v.),  which  he  brought 
to  Jerusalem  (probably  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  Ewald,  Gesch.  iii.  94),  while  he  hung  the 
armour  in  his  tent. 

The  scene  of  this  famous  combat  was  the  Valley 
of  the  Terebinth,  between  Shochoh  and  Azekah,  pro- 
bably among  the  western  passes  of  Benjamin,  although 
a  confused  modem  tradition  has  given  the  name  of 
Ain  Jahlood  (spring  of  Goliath)  to  the  spring  of 
Harod,  or  "  trembling"  (Stanley,  342;  Judg.  vii. 
1).    [Elah,  valley  of.] 

In  2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  we  find  that  another  Goliath 
of  Gath,  of  whom  it  is  also  said  that  "  the  staff  of  ' 
his  spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam,"  was  slain  by 
Elhanan,  also  a  Bethlehemite.  St.  Jerome  {Quaai. 
Hear,  ad  he.)  makes  the  unlikely  conjecture  that 
Elhanan  was  another  name  of  David.  The  A.  V.  here 
interpolates  the  words  "  the  brother  of,"  from  1  Chr. 
xx.  5,  where  this  giant  is  called  "  Lahmi."  This 
will  be  found  fully  examined  under  Elhasax. 

In  the  title  of  the  Psalm  added  to  the  Psalter  in 
the  LXX.  we  find  r$  AoftiS  xpii  rbr  TtKiAi  ; 
and  although  the  allusions  are  vague,  it  is  perhaps 
possible  that  this  Psalm  may  have  been  written 
after  the  victory.  This  Psalm  is  given  at  length 
under  David,  p.  403  b.  It  is  strange  that  we  find 
no  more  definite  allusions  to  this  combat  in  Hebrew 
poetry ;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  song 
now  attributed  to  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10)  was 
originally  written  really  in  commemoration  ot 
David's  triumph  on  this  occasion  (Thenius,  die 
Bicher  Sam.  p.  8 ;  comp.  Bertholdt,  Einl.  iii. 
915;  Ewald,  Poet.  Bicher  des  A.  B.  i.  111). 

By  the  Mohammedans  Saul  and  Goliath  are  called 
Taluth  and  Galuth  (Jalut  in  Koran),  perhaps  for 
the  soke  of  the  homoioteleuton,  of  which  they  are 
so  fond  (Hottinger,  Hist.  Orient,  i.  3,  p.  28V 
Abulfeda  mentions  a  Canaanite  king  of  the  nam 
Jalut  (Hist.  Anteislam.  176,  in  Winer  s.  c); 
and,  according  to  Ahmed  al  Fassi,  Giakrat  was  a 
dynastic  name  of  the  old  giant-chiefs  (D'Herbelot, 
s.  v.  Falasthin).    [Giants.]  [F.  W.  F.] 

GOUER  {•'123  ;  Tafitp ;  Gomer),  1.  The  eldest 
son  of  Japheth,  and  the  father  of  Ashkenaz,  Riphath, 
and  Togarmah  (Gen.  x.  2,  3).  His  name  is  subse- 
quently noticed  but  once  (Ez.  xxxviii.  6)  as  an  ally 
or  subject  of  the  Scythian  king  Gog.  He  is  generally 
recognised  as  the  progenitor  of  the  early  Cimmerians, 
of  the  later  Cimbri  and  the  other  branches  of  the 
Celtic  family,  and  of  the  modern  Gael  and  Cymry, 
the  latter  preserving  with  very  slight  deviation  the 
original  name.  The  Cimmerians,  when  first  known 
to  us,  occupied  the  Tanric  Chersonese,  where  they 
left  traces  of  their  presence  in  the  ancient  names, 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  Cimmerian  Isthmus,  Mount 
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Clmmerium,  the  district  Cimmeria,  and  particularly 
the  Cimmerian  walls  (Her.  iv.  12, 45,  100 ;  Aesch. 
Prom.  Vinct.  729),  and  in  the  modern  name  Crimea. 
They  forsook  this  abode  under  the  pressure  of  the 
Scythian  tribes,  and  daring  the  early  part  of  the 
7th  century  B.C.  they  poured  over  the  western 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  committing  immense  devasta- 
tion, and  defying  for  more  than  half  a  century  the 
power  of  the  Lydian  kings.  They  were  finally 
expelled  by  Alyattes,  with  the  exception  of  a  few, 
who  settled  at  Sinope  and  Antandrus.  It  was 
about  the  same  period  that  Ezekiel  noticed  them,  as 
acting  in  conjunction  with  Armenia  (Togarmah) 
and  Magog  (Scythia).  The  connexion  between 
Gomer  and  Armenia  is  supported  by  the  tradition, 
preserved  by  Moses  of  Chorene  (i.  11),  that  Gamir 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Haichhm  kings  of  the  latter 
country.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Cimmerians 
from  Asia  Minor  their  name  disappears  in  its 
original  form ;  but  there  can  be  little  reasonable 
doubt  that  both  the  name  and  the  people  are  to  be 
recognised  in  the  Cimbri,  whose  abodes  were  fixed 
during  the  Roman  Ktnpire  in  the  north  and  west  of 
Enrope,  particularly  in  the  Cimbric  Chersonese 
{Denmark),  ou  the  coast  between  the  Elbe  and 
Rhine,  and  in  Belgium,  whence  they  had  crossed 
to  Britain,  and  occupied  at  one  period  the  whole  of 
the  British  isles,  but  were  ultimately  driven  back 
to  the  western  and  northern  districts,  which  their 
descendants  still  occupy  in  two  great  divisions,  the 
Gael  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  Cymry  in  Wales. 
The  latter  name  preserves  a  greater  similarity  to 
the  original  Gomer  than  either  of  the  classical 
forms,  the  consonants  being  identical.  The  link  to 
connect  Cymry  with  Cimbri  is  furnished  by  the 
forms  Cambria  and  Cumoer-land.  The  whole 
Celtic  race  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  descended 
from  Gomer,  and  thus  the  opinion  of  Joscphus 
{Ant.  i.  6,  §1),  that  the  Galatians  were  sprung 
from  him,  may  be  reconciled  with  the  view  pro- 
pounded. Various  other  conjectures  have  been 
hazarded  on  the  subject:  Bochart  (Phaleg,  iii.  81) 
identifies  the  name  on  etymological  grounds  with 
Phrygia;  Wahl  {Asien,  i.  274)  proposes  Cappa- 
docia;  and  Kalisch  {Comm.  in  Gen.)  seeks  to  iden- 
tify it  with  the  Chomari,  a  nation  in  Bactriana, 
noticed  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  1 1,  §6). 

2.  The  daughter  of  Diblaim,  and  concubine  of 
Hosea  (i.  3).  The  name  is  significant  of  a  maiden, 
ripe  for  marriage,  and  connects  well  with  the  name 
Diblaim,  which  ie  also  derived  from  the  subject  of 
fruit.  [W.L.B.] 

GOMOR'RAH  (ITlbg,  Oh'morah,  probably 

"  submersion,"  from  TD^,  an  unused  root ;  in 

Arabic  jt'i  ghamara,  is  to  "  overwhelm  with 

water;"  ropijlpa;  Qomorrka),  one  of  the  five 
"  cities  of  the  plain,"  or  "  vale  of  Siddim,"  that 
under  their  respective  kings  joined  battle  there 
with  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2-8)  and  his  allies, 
by  whom  they  were  discomfited  till  Abraxn  came  to 
the  rescue.  Four  out  of  the  five  were  afterwards 
destroyed  by  the  Lord  with  fire  from  heaven  (Gen. 
xix.  23-29).  One  of  them  only,  Zoar  or  Bela, 
which  was  its  original  name,  was  spared  at  the 
request  of  Lot,  in  order  that  he  might  take  refuge 
there.  Of  these  Gomorrah  seems  to  have  been  only 
second  to  Sodom  in  importance,  as  well  in  the 
wickedness  that  led  to  their  overthrow.  What 
that  atrocity  was  may  be  gathered  from  Gen.  xix. 
4-8.    Their  miserable  fate  is  held  up  ns  a  warning 


to  the  children  of  Israel  (Deut.  xxix.  23) ;  as  a 
precedent  for  the  destruction  of  Babylon  (Is.  xiii. 
19,  and  Jer.  1.  40),  of  Edom  (Jer.  xlix.  18),  of 
Moab  (Zeph.  ii.  9),  and  even  of  Israel  (Amos  iv. 
11).  By  St.  Peter  in  the  N.  T.,  and  by  St.  Jude 
(2  Pet.  ii.  6;  Jnde,  vers.  4-7),  it  is  made  "an 
ensample  unto  those  that  after  should  live  un- 
godly, or  "  deny  Christ,"  Similarly  their  wicked- 
ness rings  as  a  proverb  throughout  the  prophecies 
'  0^.Deut.  rxxii.  32 ;  Is.  i.  9,  10 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  14). 
Jerusalem  herself  is  there  unequivocally  called 
Sodom,  and  her  people  Gomorrah,  for  their  enor- 
mities ;  just  iu  the  same  way  that  the  corruptions 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  caused  her  to  be  called 
Babylon.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  N .  T., 
there  is  a  sin  which  exceeds  even  that  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  that,  namely,  of  which  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  Capernaum,  Cborazin,  and  Bethsaida  were 
guilty,  when  they  "  repented  not,"  in  spite  of 
"the  mighty  works"  which  they  had  witnessed 
(St,  Matt.  x.  15);  and  St.  Mark  has  ranged  under 
the  same  category  all  those  who  would  not  receive 
the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  (vi.  11). 

To  turn  to  their  geographical  position,  one  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  seems  expressly  to  assert  that  the 
vale  of  Siddim  had  become  the  "  salt,"  or  dead, 
"sea"  (Gen.  xiv.  3),  called  elsewhere  too  the 
"  sea  of  the  plain  "  (Josh.  xii.  3) ;  the  expression, 
however,  occurs  antecedently  to  their  overthrow. 
Josephus  (Ant.  i.  9)  says  that  the  lake  Asphultites, 
or  Dead  Sea,  was  formed  out  of  what  used  to  be  the 
valley  where  Sodom  stood ;  but  elsewhere  he  de- 
clares that  the  territory  of  Sodom  was  not  sub- 
merged in  the  lake  {De  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  8,  4),  but 
still  existed  parched  and  burnt  up,  as  is  the  appear- 
ance of  that  region  still ;  and  certainly  nothing  in 
Scripture  would  lead  to  the  idea  that  they  were 
destroyed  by  submersion — though  they  may  have 
been  submerged  afterwards  when  destroyed — for 
their  destruction  is  expressly  attributed  to  the  brim- 
stone and  fire  rained  upon  them  from  heaven  (Gen. 
xix.  24  ;  see  also  Deut.  xxix.  22,  and  Zeph.  ii.  9 ; 
also  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude  before  cited).  And  St. 
Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon  says  of  Sodom  "  civitas 
impiorum  divino  igne  consumpta  juxta  mare  mor- 
tuum,"  and  so  of  the  rest  (ibid.  s.  v.).  The  whole 
subject  is  ably  handled  by  Cellarius  {ap.  Ugol. 
Thesaur.  vii.  p.  dccxxxix-lxxviii.),  though  it  is  not 
always  necessary  to  agree  with  his  conclusions. 
Among  modem  travellers,  Dr.  Robinson  shows  that 
the  Jordan  could  not  have  ever  flowed  into  the 
gulf  of  'Ahabah ;  on  the  oontrnry  that  the  rivers  of 
the  desert  themselves  flow  northwards  into  the 
Dead  Sea.  [Arabah.]  And  this,  added  to  the  con- 
figuration and  deep  depression  of  the  valley,  serves 
in  his  opinion  to  prove  that  there  must  have  been 
always  a  lake  there,  into  which  the  Jordan  flowed ; 
though  he  admits  it  to  have  been  of  far  less  extent 
than  it  now  is,  and  even  the  whole  southern  part 
of  it  to  have  been  added  subsequently  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  four  cities,  which  stood,  according  to 
him,  at  the  original  south  end  of  it,  Zoar  probably 
being  situated  in  the  mouth  of  Wady  Kerak,  as  it 
opens  upon  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula.  In  the 
same  plain,  he  remarks,  were  slime-pits,  or  wells  of 
bitumen  (Gen.  xiv.  10 ;  "  salt-pits  also,  Zeph.  ii. 
9) ;  while  the  enlargement  of  the  lake  he  considers  to 
have  been  caused  by  some  convulsion  or  catastrophe 
of  nature  connected  with  the  miraculous  destruction 
of  the  cities — volcanic  agency,  that  of  earthquakes, 
and  the  like  {BM.  Bee.  ii.  187-192,  2nd  ed.). 
He  might  have  adduced  the  great  earthquake  at 
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Lisbon  as  a  cant  in  point.  The  great  difference  of 
level  between  the  bottoms  of  the  northern  and 
southern  ends  of  the  lake,  the  former  1300,  the 
latter  only  13  feet  below  the  surface,  singularly 
confirms  the  above  view  (Stanley,  S.  If  P.  p.  287, 
2nd  ed.).  Pilgrims  of  Palestine  formerly  saw,  or 
fancied  that  they  saw,  ruins  of  towns  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  not  far  fym  the  shore  (see  Maun- 
drell,  Early  Travellers,  p.  454).  M.  de  Saulcy 
was  the  first  to  point  out  ruins  along  the  shores 
(the  Redjom-el-Mezorrhel ;  and  more  particularly 
apropos  to  our  present  subject  Gowifan  on  the 
N.  W.).  Both  perhaps  are  right.  Gomorrah  (as 
its  very  name  implies)  may  have  been  more  or  less 
submerged  with  the  other  three,  subsequently  to 
their  destruction  by  Are ;  while  the  ruins  of  Zoar, 
inasmuch  as  it  did  not  share  their  fate,  would  be 
found,  if  found  at  all,  upon  the  shore.  (See  generally 
Mr.  Isaacs'  Dead  Sea.)  [E.  S.  FE] 

GOMOBBHA,  the  manner  In  which  the  name 
Gomorrau  is  written  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apo- 
cryphal books  and  the  N.  Testament,  following  the 
Greek  form  of  the  word,  ro/uf^u  (2  Esd.  ii.  8 ; 
Matt.  x.  15;  Mark  vi.  11;  Rom.  it  29;  Jude  7; 
2  Pet.  ii.  6). 

GOPHER  WOOD.  Only  once  in  Gen.  vi.  14. 
The  Heb.  Tail  *YJP,  trees  of  Gopher,  does  not  occur 
in  the  cognate  dialects.  The  A.  V.  has  made  no 
attempt  at  translation:  the  LXX.  (I6\a  rerpi- 
yava)  and  Vulgate  {ligna  laevigata),  elicited  by 
metathesis  of  1  and  S)  (TB3  =  ^fti),  the  former 
having  reference  to  square  blocks,  cut  by  the  axe, 
the  latter  to  planks  smoothed  by  the  plane,  have 
not  found  much  favour  with  modern  commentators. 

The  conjectures  of  cedar  (Eben  Ezra,  Onk. 
Jonath.  and  Rabbins  generally),  wood  most  proper 
to  float  (Kitnchi),  the  Greek  KttptXirri  (Jun. ; 
Tremell. ;  Buxt.),  pine  (Aveuar. ;  Munst.),  tur- 
pentine (Castalio),  are  little  better  than  gratuitous. 
The  rendering  cedar  has  been  defended  by  Pelletier, 
who  refers  to  the  great  abundance  of  this  tree 
in  Asia,  and  the  durability  of  its  timber. 

The  Mohammedan  equivalent  is  sag,  by  which 
Herbelot  understands  the  Indian  plane-tree.  Two 
principal  conjectures,  however,  have  been  pro- 
posed :— 1 .  By  Is.  Vossius  ( Diss,  de  LXX.  Tnterp. 
c.  12)  that  "»j  =  -IBb,  resin;  whence  'J'S^, 
meaning  any  trees  of  the  resinous  kind,  such  as 
pine,  fir,  &c.  2.  By  Fuller  {Miscell.  Sac.  iv.  5), 
Bochart  (Phaleg,  i.  4),  Celsius  (Hierobot.  pt.  i. 
p.  328),  Hass.  (Entdecbmgen,  pt.  ii.  p.  78),  that 
Gopher  is  cypress,  in  favour  of  which  opinion 
(adopted  by  Ges.  Lex.)  they  adduce  the  similarity 
in  sound  of  gopher  and  cypress  (awap  =  yo<p€p)  ; 
the  suitability  of  the  cypress  for  ship-building; 
and  the  fact  that  this  tree  abounded  in  Babylonia, 
and  more  particularly  in  Adiabene,  where  it  sup- 
plied Alexander  with  timber  for  a  whole  fleet 
(Annan,  vii.  p.  161,  ed.  Steph.). 

A  tradition  is  mentioned  in  Eutychius  [Annals, 
p.  34)  to  the  effect  that  the  Ark  was  made  of  the 
wood  Sarij,  by  which  is  probably  meant  not  the 
ebony,  but  the  Juniperus  Sabina,  a  species  of  cypress 
(Bochart  and  Cels. ;  Roscnm.  Schol.  ad  Gen.  vi.  14, 
and  Alterthumsk.  vol.  iv.  pt.  1).        [T.  E.  B.] 

GOR'GIAS  (Topylas),  a  general  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Mace.  iii.  38,  4vfy> 
Svyarbs  rav  <f>l\uv  tov  PaartXiot ;  cf.  2  Mace, 
viii.  9),  who  was  appointed  by  his  regent  Lysias  to  a 
command  in  the  expedition  against  Judaea  B.C.  1 1>6, 


in  which  he  was  defeated  by  Judas  Mnccnbaeui  with 
great  loss  (1  Mace.  iv.  I  ff.).  At  a  later  time  (B.C. 
164)  he  held  a  garrison  in  Jamnia,  and  defeated  the 
forces  of  Joseph  and  Azarias,  who  attacked  him  con- 
trary to  the  orders  of  Judas  (1  Mace.  v.  56  ff. ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §6 ;  2  Mace  xii.  32).  The 
account  of  Gorgias  in  2  Mace,  is  very  obscure.  He 
is  represented  there  as  acting  in  a  military  capacity 
(2  Mace. x.  14,  o-rpanryot  tow  titter  (?),  hardly 
of  Coele-Syria,  as  Grimm  (I.  c.)  takes  it),  apparently 
in  concert  with  the  Idumaeans ;  and  afterwards  he 
is  described,  according  to  the  present  text,  as 
"  governor  of  Idumea"  (2  Mace.  xii.  32),  though 
it  is  possible  (Grotius,  Grimm,  I.  c.)  that  the  read- 
ing is  an  error  for  "governor  of  Jamnia"  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xii.  8,  §6,  i  rfls  'lafiyt las  <npvr»yis).  The 
hostility  of  the  Jews  towards  him  is  described  in 
strong  terms  (2  Mace  xii.  35,  rhr  KOTttsvror, 
A.  V.  "  that  cursed  man  ") ;  and  while  his  success 
is  only  noticed  in  passing,  his  defeat  and  flight  are 
given  in  detail,  though  confusedly  (2  Mace.  xh. 
34-38;  cf.  Joseph.  I.e.). 

The  name  itself  was  borne  by  one  of  Alexander's 
generals,  and  occurs  at  later  times  among  the  eastern 
Greeks.  [B.  F.  W.] 

GOBTY/NA  {Ttprmai;  in  classical "  writers, 
T6prm/a  or  Toprir),  a  city  of  Crete,  and  in  ancient 
times  its  most  important  city,  next  to  Cnoasns. 
The  only  direct  Biblical  interest  of  Gortyna  is  in 
the  fact  that  it  appears  from  1  Mace,  xr .  23  to 
have  contained  Jewish  residents.  [Crete.!  The 
circumstance  alluded  to  in  this  passage  took  place 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Physcon ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  Jews  had  increased  in  Crete  during  the 
reign  of  his  predecessor  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who 
received  many  of  them  into  Egypt,  and  who  also 
rebuilt  some  parts  of  Gortyna  (Strab.  x.  p.  478). 
This  city  was  nearly  half-way  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  extremities  of  the  island ;  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  notice  that  it  was  near  Fair  Havens; 
so  that  St.  Paul  may  possibly  have  preached  the 
Gospel  there,  when  on  his  voyage  to  Rome  (Acts 
xxvii.  8,  9).  Gortyna  seems  to  have  been  the 
capital  of  the  island  under  the  Romans.  For  the 
remains  on  the  old  site  and  in  the  neighbourhood, 
see  the  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities,  ii.  277- 
286.  [J.  S.  H/| 

GO'SHEN  (JB»J  ;  TecreV,  TeoVr ;  Gessen),  a 
word  of  uncertain  etymology,  the  name  of  a  part 
of  Egypt  where  the  Israelites  dwelt  for  the  whole 
period  of  their  sojourn  in  that  country.  It  is 
usually  called  the  "  land  of  Goshen,"  ]t5"J  J*TK, 
but  also  Goshen  simply.  It  appears  to  have  borne 
another  name,  "the  land  of  Rameses,"  DDDJH  J*T(t 
(Gen.  xlvii.  11),  unless  this  be  the  name  of  a  district 
of  Goshen.  The  first  mention  of  Goshen  is  in 
Joseph's  message  to  his  father : — "  Thou  shalt  dwell 
in  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  thou  shalt  be  near  unto 
me"  (Gen.  xlv.  10).  This  shows  that  the  terri- 
tory was  near  the  usual  royal  residence  or  the  resi- 
dence of  Joseph's  Pharaoh.  The  dynasty  to  which  we 
assign  this  king,  the  fifteenth  [Egypt;  Joseph], 
appears  to  have  resided  part  of  the  year  at  Memphis, 
and  part  of  the  year,  at  harvesMime,  at  A  vans  on  the 
Bubastite  or  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile:  this, 
Manetho  tells  us,  was  the  custom  of  the  first  long 
(Joseph,  c.  Ap.i.  14).  In  the  account  of  the  arrival 
of  Jacob  it  is  said  of  the  patriarch : — "  He  sent  Judah 
before  him  unto  Joseph,  to  direct  his  face  unto 
Goshen ;  and  they  came  into  the  land  of  Goshen. 
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And  Joseph  made  ready  his  chariot,  and  went  up 
to  meet  Israel  his  father,  to  Goshen "  (Gen.  xlvi. 
28,  29).  This  land  was  therefore  between  Joseph's 
residence  at  the  time  and  the  frontier  of  Palestine, 
and  apparently  the  extreme  province  towards  that 
frontier.  The  advice  that  Joseph  gave  his  brethren 
as  to  their  conduct  to  Pharaoh  further  characterizes 
the  territory : — "  When  Pharaoh  shall  call  you,  and 
shall  say,  What  [is]  your  occupation?  Then  ye 
shall  say,  Thy  servants  have  been  herdsmen  of 
cattle  (fUpO  'BON)  from  our  youth  even  until 
now,  both  we  [and]  also  our  fathers :  that  ye  may 
dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen;  for  every  shepherd 
QHt  njTl)  [is]  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyp- 
tians" (xlvi.  33,  34).  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
Coptic  ClJtUC  signifies  both  "a  shepherd"  and 
"  disgrace "  and  the  like  (Rosellini,  ifomtmenti 
Storici,  i.  177).  This  passage  shows  that  Goshen 
was  scarcely  regarded  as  a  part  of  Egypt  Proper, 
and  was  not  peopled  by  Egyptians — characteristics 
that  would  positively  indicate  a  frontier-province. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  Goshen  had 
no  Egyptian  inhabitants  at  this  period :  at  the  time 
of  the  ten  plagues  such  are  distinctly  mentioned. 
That  there  was,  moreover,  a  foreign  population  be- 
sides the  Israelites  seems  evident  from  the  account 
of  the  calamity  of  Ephraim's  house  [Bebiah], 
and  the  mention  of  the  3*1  I3")V  who  went  out  at 
the  Exodus  (Ex.  xii.  38),  notices  referring  to  the 
earlier  and  the  later  period  of  the  sojourn.  The 
name  Goshen  itself  appears  to  be  Hebrew,  or  Semitic 
— although  we  do  not  venture  with  Jerome  to 
derive  it  from  DCJ — for  it  also  occurs  as  the  name, 
of  a  district  and  of  a  town  in  the  south  of  Palestine 
(infra,  2),  where  we  could  scarcely  expect  an  ap- 
pellation of  Egyptian  origin  unless  given  after  the 
Exodus,  which  in  this  case  does  not  seem  likely. 
It  is  also  noticeable  that  some  of  the  names  of 
places  in  Goshen  or  its  neighbourhood,  as  certainly 
Migdol  and  Baal-zephon,  are  Semitic  [Baal- 
ZEPHOH],  the  only  positive  exceptions  being  the 
cities  Pithom  and  Rameses,  built  daring  the  op- 
pression. The  next  mention  of  Goshen  confirms 
the  previous  inference  that  its  position  was  between 
Canaan  and  the  Delta  (Gen.  xlvii.  1).  The  nature 
of  the  country  is  indicated  more  clearly  than  in 
the  passage  last  quoted  in  the  answer  of  Pharaoh 
to  the  request  of  Joseph's  brethren,  and  in  the  ac- 
count of  their  settling: — "  And  Pharaoh  spake  unto 
Joseph,  saying,  Thy  father  and  thy  brethren  are 
come  unto  thee:  the  land  of  Egypt  [is]  before 
thee ;  in  the  best  of  the  land  make  thy  father  and 
brethren  to  dwell :  in  the  land  of  Goshen  let  them 
dwell :  and  if  thou  knowest  [any]  men  of  activity 
among  them,  then  make  them  rulers  over  my 
cattle.  . . .  And  Joseph  placed  his  father  and  his 
brethren,  and  gave  them  a  possession  in  the  land  of 
EKyP*> in  the  best  of  the  land,  in  the  land  of  Ra- 
meses, as  Pharaoh  had  commanded"  (Gen.  xlvii.  5, 
6,11).  Goshen  was  thus  a  pastoral  country  where 
some  of  Pharaoh's  cattle  were  kept.  The  expression 
"  in  the  best  of  the  land,"  ptjn  3B'D3  (ir  if 
$t\rlirrf  y$,  in  optima  loco)  ',  must,  we  think,  be 
relative,  the  best  of  the  land  for  a  pastoral  people 
(although  we  do  not  accept  Michaelis'  reading 
S    j  o- 

"  pastures"  by  comparison  with  t  jyjpyA,  Suppl. 

p.  1072 ;  see  Ges.  Tim.  s.  v.  30'D),  for  in  the 
matter  of  fertility  tiie  richest  ports  of  Egypt  are 


those  nearest  to  the  Nile,  a  position  which,  as 
will  be  seen,  we  cannot  assign  to  Goshen.  The 
sufficiency  of  this  tract  for  the  Israelites,  their 
prosperity  there,  and  their  virtual  separation,  as  is 
evident  from  the  account  of  the  plagues,  from  the 
great  body  of  the  Egyptians,  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind.  The  clearest  indications  of  the  exact  position 
of  Goshen  are  those  afforded  by  the  narrative  of  the 
Exodus.  The  Israelites  set  out  from  the  town  of 
Rameses  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  made  two  days' 
journey  to  "  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,"  and  in  one 
day  more  reached  the  Red  Sea.  At  the  starting- 
point  two  routes  lay  before  them,  "  the  way  of  the 
land  of  the  Philistines  .  .  .  that  [was]  near,"  and 
"  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea  "  (Ex. 
xiii.  17, 18).  From  these  indications  we  infer  that 
the  land  of  Goshen  must  have  in  part  been  near  the 
eastern  side  of  the  ancient  Delta,  Rameses  lying 
within  the  valley  now  called  the  WAdU-Timeylat, 
about  thirty  miles  in  a  direct  course  from  the  an- 
cient western  shore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  [EsODCS, 
the]. 

The  results  of  the  foregoing  examination  of 
Biblical  evidence  are  that  the  land  of  Goshen  lay 
between  the  eastern  part  of  the  ancient  Delta  and 
the  western  border  of  Palestine,  that  it  was  scarcely 
a  part  of  Egypt  Proper,  was  inhabited  by  other 
foreigners  besides  the  Israelites,  and  was  in  its 
geographies!  names  rather  Semitic  than  Egyptian ; 
that  it  was  a  pasture-land,  especially  suited  to  a 
shepherd-people,  and  sufficient  for  the  Israelites, 
who  there  prospered,  and  were  separate  from  the 
main  body  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  lastly,  that  one 
of  its  towns  lav  near  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Wddi-t-Tumeylat.  These  indications,  except  only 
that  of  sufficiency,  to  be  afterwards  considered, 
seem  to  us  decisively  to  indicate  the  Wddi-t-T'tmey- 
lit,  the  valley  along  which  anciently  flowed  the 
canal  of  the  Red  Sea.  Other  identifications  seem 
to  us  to  be  utterly  untenable.  If  with  Lepsius  we 
place  Goshen  below  Heliopolis,  near  Bubnstis  and 
Bilbeys,  the  distance  from  the  Red  Sea  of  three 
days'  journey  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  separate 
character  of  the  country,  are  violently  set  aside. 
If  we  consider  it  the  same  as  the  Bncolia,  we  hare 
either  the  same  difficulty  as  to  the  distance,  or  we 
must  imagine  a  route  almost  wholly  through  the 
wilderness,  instead  of  only  for  the  last  third  or  less 
of  its  distance. 

Having  thus  concluded  that  the  land  of  Goshen 
appears  to  have  corresponded  to  the  Wddi-t-  Tumey- 
lat,  we  have  to  consider  whether  the  extent  of  this 
tract  would  be  sufficient  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
Israelites.  The  superficial  extent  of  the  Wddi-t- 
TumeyUit,  if  we  include  the  whole  cultivable  part  of 
the  natural  valley,  which  may  somewhat  exceed  that 
of  the  tract  bearing  this  appellation,  is  probably  under 
60  square  geographical  miles.  If  we  suppose  the 
entire  Israelite  population  at  the  time  of  the  Exodns 
to  have  been  1 ,800,000,  and  the  whole  population, 
including  Egyptians  and  foreigners  other  than  the 
Israelites,  about  2,000,000,  this  would  give  no  less 
than  between  30,000  and  40,000  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile,  which  would  be  half  as  dense  as  the  ordi- 
nary population  of  an  eastern  city.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  we  need  not  suppose  the 
Israelites  to  have  been  limited  to  the  valley  for  pas- 
ture, but  like  the  Arabs  to  hare  led  their  flocks  into 
fertile  tracts  of  the  deserts  around,  and  that  we  have 
taken  for  our  estimate  an  extreme  sum,  that  of  the 
people  at  the  Exodus.  For  the  greater  part  of  the 
sojourn  their  numbers  must  have  been  far  lower. 
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and  before  the  Exodus  they  seem  to  liave  been  partly 
spread  about  the  territory  of  the  oppressor,  although 
collected  at  Rameses  at  the  time  of  their  departure. 
One  very  large  place,  like  the  Shepherd-stronghold 
jf  Avaris,  which  Manetho  relates  to  have  had  at  the 
first  a  garrison  of  240,000  men,  would  also  greatly 
diminish  the  disproportion  of  population  to  super- 
ficies. The  very  small  superficial  extent  of  Egypt 
in  relation  to  the  population  necessary  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  vast  monuments,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  great  armies  of  the  Pharaohs,  requires 
a  different  proportion  to  that  of  other  countries — a 
condition  fully  explained  by  the  extraordinary  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  Even  now,  when  the  population 
is  almost  at  the  lowest  point  it  has  reached  in 
history,  when  villages  hare  replaced  towns,  and 
hamlets  villages,  it  is  still  denser  than  that  of  our 
rich  and  thickly-populated  Yorkshire.  We  do  not 
think  therefore  that  the  small  superficies  presents 
any  serious  difficulty. 

Thus  far  we  have  reasoned  alone  on  the  evidence 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  The  LXX.  version,  however, 
presents  some  curious  evidence  which  must  not  be 
passed  by  unnoticed.  The  testimony  of  this  ver- 
sion in  any  Egyptian  matter  is  not  to  be  disre- 
garded, although  in  this  particular  case  too  much 
stress  should  not  be  laid  on  it,  since  the  tradition 
of  Goshen  and  its  inhabitants  must  have  become 
very  faint  among  the  Egyptians  at  the  time  when 
the  Pentateuch  was  translated,  and  we  have  no 
warrant  for  attributing  to  the  translator  or  trans- 
lators any  more  than  a  general  and  popular  know- 
ledge of  Egyptian  matters.  In  Gen.  xlv.  10,  for 
JB»1  the  LXX.  has  r«r</t  'Apafitas.  The  ex- 
planatory word  may  be  understood  either  as 
meaning  that  Goshen  lay  in  the  region  of  Lower 
Egypt  to  the  east  of  the  Delta,  or  else  as  indica- 
ting that  the  Arabian  Nome  was  partly  or  wholly 
the  same.  In  the  latter  case  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Nomes  very  anciently  were  far  more 
extensive  than  under  the  Ptolemies.  Ou  either 
supposition  the  passage  is  favourable  to  our  identi- 
fication.   In  Gen.  xlvi.  28,  instead  of  ]B>J  DSTN, 

the  LXX.  has  xdf  'Hpittv  wi\tr,  iv  yrj  'Pq*«ro"£ 
(or  «ij  yqy  'Pafitatrr)),  seemingly  identifying  Ra- 
meses with  Herodpolis.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
fix  the  site  of  the  latter  town,  bat  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  lay  in  the  valley  not  far  from  the 
ancient  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Its  position  is 
too  near  the  gulf  for  the  Rameses  of  Scripture,  and 
it  was  probably  chosen  merely  because  at  the  time 
when  the  translation  was  made  it  was  the  chief  place 
of  the  territory  where  the  Israelites  had  been.  It 
must  be  noted,  however,  that  in  Ex.  i.  1 1 ,  the  LXX., 
followed  by  the  Coptic,  reads,  instead  of  "  Ptthom 
and  Kanmses,"  rfiv  rt  Tltith,  Kai  'P<ui«nr>),  Kal 
*n»,  ^  iariy  'HAiootoAm.  Eusebius  identifies 
Rameses  with  Avaris,  the  Shepherd-stronghold  on 
the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  (ap.  Cramer, 
Anted.  Paris,  ii.  p.  174).  The  evidence  of  the 
LXX.  version  therefore  lends  a  general  support  to 
the  theory  we  have  advocated.  [See  Exodus, 
the.]  [R.  S.  P.] 

2.  (JE*!  ;  IWop ;  Gcsscn,  Gozen)  the  "  land  " 

or  the  "  country  (both  fTK)  of  Goshen,"  is  twice 

named  as  a  district  in  Southern  Palestine  (Josh.  x. 
41,  xi.  16).  From  the  firstof  these  it  would  seem 
to  have  lain  between  liaza  and  Gibcon,  and  there- 
fore to  be  some  purl,  of  the  maritime  plain  of 
Judali ;  but  in  the  latter  passage,  that  plain — the 


Slicfclalt,  is  expressly  specified  in  addition  to  Goshen 
(here  with  the  article).  In  this  place  too  the  situa- 
tion of  Goshen — if  the  order  of  the  statement  be 
any  indication — would  seem  to  be  between  the 
"  south  "  and  the  Shefelah  (A.  V.  "  valley  ").  it 
Goshen  was  any  portion  of  this  rich  plain,  is  it  not 
possible  that  its  fertility  may  have  suggested  the 
name  to  the  Israelites  ?  but  this  is  not  more  than 
mere  conjecture.  On  the  other  hand  the  name 
may  be  far  older,  and  may  retain  a  trace  of  early 
intercourse  between  Egypt  and  the  south  of  the 
promised  land.  For  such  intercourse  comp.  1  Chr. 
vii.  21. 

3.  A  town  of  the  same  name  is  once  mentioned 
m  company  with  Debir,  Socoh,  and  others,  as  in 
the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  51).  There  is 
nothing  to  connect  this  place  with  the  district  last 
spoken  of.    It  has  not  yet  been  identified.  [G.] 

GOSPELS.  The  name  Gospel  (from  god  and 
spell,  Ang.  Sax.  good  message  or  news,  which  is  a 
translation  of  the  Greek  tvayyt^v)  is  applied  to 
the  four  inspired  histories  of  the  life  and  t»«rbing 
of  Christ  contained  in  the  New  Testament,  of  which 
separate  accounts  will  be  given  in  their  place. 
[Matthew  ;  Mark  ;  Loke  j  Joira.]  It  may 
be  fairly  said  that  the  genuineness  of  these  four 
narratives  rests  upon  better  evidence  than  that  of 
any  other  ancient  writings.  They  were  all  com- 
posed during  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century: 
those  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  some  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  that  of  St.  Luke 
probably  about  A.D.  64 ;  and  that  of  St-  John 
towards  the  close  of  the  century.  Before  the  end  of 
the  second  century,  there  is  abundant  evidence  thai 
the  four  Gospels,  as  one  collection,  were  generally 
used  and  accepted.  Irenaeus,  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom about  A.D.  202,  the  disciple  of  Polycarp  and 
Papias,  who,  from  having  been  in  Asia,  in  Gaol, 
and  in  Rome,  had  ample  means  of  knowing  the 
belief  of  various  churches,  says  that  the  authority 
of  the  four  Gospels  was  so  far  confirmed  that  even 
the  heretics  of  his  time  could  not  reject  them,  but 
were  obliged  to  attempt  to  prove  their  tenet*  out 
of  one  or  other  of  them  (Contr.  Hair.  iii.  11,  §7). 
Tertullian,  in  a  work  written  about  A.D.  208, 
mentions  the  four  Gospels,  two  of  them  as  the 
work  of  Apostles,  and  two  as  that  of  the  disciples 
of  Apostles  (apostolici);  and  rest*  their  authority, 
on  their  apostolic  origin  (Adv.  Marcion.  iv.  ch.  ii.  i. 
Origen,  who  was  born  about  A.D.  185,  and  died 
A.D.  253,  describes  the  Gospels  in  a  characteristic 
strain  of  metaphor  as  "  the  [four]  elements  of  the 
Church's  faith,  of  which  the  whole  world,  reconciled 
to  God  in  Christ,  is  composed  "  (S»  Jo/tan.).  Else- 
where, in  commenting  on  the  opening  words  of  Su 
Luke,  he  draws  a  line  between  the  inspired  Gospels 
and  such  productions  as  "  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Egyptians,"  "  the  Gospel  of  the  Twelve,"  and 
the  like  (Homii.  in  Luc.  iii.  p.  932,  sq.).  Although 
Theophilus,  who  became  sixth  (seventh?)  bishop 
of  Antioch  about  A.D.  168,  speaks  only  of  "  the 
Evangelists,"  without  adding  their  names  (  Ad  Au- 
tot.  iii.  pp.  124,  125),  we  might  fairly  condole 
with  Gieseler  that  he  refers  to  the  collection  of  four, 
already  known  in  his  time.  But  from  Jerome  we 
know  that  Theophilui  arranged  the  records  of  the 
four  Evangelists  into  one  work  (EpisU  ad  Algos. 
iv.  p.  197).  Tatian,  who  died  about  A.D.  170  (?), 
compiled  a  Diatessaron,  or  Harmony  of  the  Gospels. 
The  Muratorian  fragment  (Muratori,  Antiq.  It.  iii. 
p.  8.H  ;  Routh,  Reliq.  S.  vol.  iv.),  which,  even  if 
it  bo  not  by  Cuius  anil  of  the  second  century,  i>  at 
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least  a  very  old  monument  of  the  Roman  Church, 
describes  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John ;  but  time 
and  carelessness  seem  to  hare  destroyed  the  sentences 
relating  to  Matthew  and  Mark.  Another  source  of 
evidence  is  open  to  us,  m  the  citations  from  the 
Gospels  found  in  the  earliest  writers.  Barnabas, 
Clemens  Roman  us,  and  Polycarp,  quote  passages 
from  them,  but  not  with  verbal  exactness.  The 
testimony  of  Justin  Martyr  (born  about  A.D.  99, 
martyred  A.D.  165)  is  much  fuller;  many  of  his 
quotations  are  found  verbatim  in  the  Gospels  of 
St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John,  and  possibly 
of  St.  Mark  also,  whose  words  it  is  more  difficult 
to  separate.  The  quotations  from  St.  Matthew  are 
the  most  numerous.  In  historical  references,  the 
mode  of  quotation  is  more  free,  and  the  narrative 
occasionally  unites  those  of  Matthew  and  Luke :  in 
a  very  few  cases  he  alludes  to  matters  not  men- 
tioned in  the  canonical  Gospels.  Besides  these, 
St.  Matthew  appears  to  be  quoted  by  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  by  Hegesippus,  Irenaeus, 
Tatian,  Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus.  Eusebius 
records  that  Pantaenus  found  in  India  (  ?  the  south 
of  Arabia?)  Christians  who  used  the  Gospel  of  St 
Matthew.   All  this  shows  that  long  before  the  end 

.  of  the  second  century  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
was  in  general  use.  From  the  fact  that  St.  Mark's 
Gospel  has  few  places  peculiar  to  it,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  identify  citations  not  expressly  assigned 
to  him ;  but  Justin  Martyr  and  Athenagoras  appear 
to  quote  his  Gospel,  and  Irenaeus  does  so  by  name. 
St.  Luke  is  quoted  by  Justin,  Irenaeus,  Tatian, 
Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus ;  and  St.  John  by  all 
of  these,  with  the  addition  of  Ignatius,  the  Epistle 
to  Diognetus,  and  Polycrates.  From  these  we  may 
conclude  that  before  the  end  of  the  second  century  the 

»  Gospel  collection  was  well  known  and  in  general  use. 
There  is  yet  another  line  of  evidence.  The  here- 
tical sects,  as  well  as  tho  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
knew  the  Gospels ;  and  as  there  was  the  greatest 
hostility  between  them,  if  the  Gospels  had  become 
known  in  the  Church  after  the  dissension  arose,  the 
heretics  would  never  have  accepted  them  as  genuine 
from  such  a  quarter.  But  the  Gnostics  and  Mar- 
cionites  arose  early  in  the  second  century ;  and 
therefore  it  is  probable  that  the  Gospels  were  then 

T  accepted,  and  thus  they  are  traced  back  almost  to 
the  times  of  the  Apostles  (Olshausen).  Upon  a 
review  of  all  the  witnesses,  from  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  down  to  the  Canon  of  the  Laodicean  Council 
in  364,  and  that  of  the  third  Council  of  Carthage 
in  397,  in  both  of  whsch  the  four  Gospels  are  num- 
bered in  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  there  can  hardly 
be  room  for  any  candid  person  to  doubt  that  from 
the  first  the  four  Gospels  were  recognized  as  genuine 
and  as  inspired ;  that  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  was 
drawn  between  them  and  the  so-called  apocryphal 
Gospels,  of  which  the  number  was  very  great ;  that, 
from  the  citations  of  passages,  the  Gospels  bearing 
these  four  names  were  the  same  as  those  which  we 
possess  in  our  Bibles  under  the  same  names ;  that 
unbelievers,  like  Celsus,  did  not  deny  the  genuineness 
of  the  Gospels,  even  when  rejecting  their  contents ; 
and,  lastly,  that  heretics  thought  it  necessary  to 
plead  some  kind  of  sanction  out  of  the  Gospels  for 
their  doctrines :  nor  could  they  venture  on  the  easier 
path  of  an  entire  rejection,  because  the  Gospels  were 
everywhere  known  to  be  genuine.  As  a  matter  of 
literary  history,  nothing  can  be  better  established 
than  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels ;  and  if  in  these 
latest  times  they  have  been  assailed,  it  is  plain  that 
theological  doubts  hare  been  concerned  in  the  attack. 
TOL.  I.  ,  I 


The  authority  of  the  books  has  been  denied  from 
a  wish  to  set  aside  their  contents.  Out  of  a  mass 
of  authorities  the  following  may  be  selected:— 
Norton,  On  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  2  vols. 
London,  1847,  2nd  ed. ;  Kirchhofer,  QueUensamm- 
lung  zar  Geschichte  des  N.  T.  Canons,  Zurich, 
1844  ;  De  Wette,  Lehrbuch  der  hist.-krit.  Einleit- 
ung,  Ik.,  7th  ed.,  Berlin,  1852;  Hug's  Einleitung, 
&c.,  Fosdick's  [American]  translation,  with  Stuart's 
Notes ;  Olshausen,  Biblischer  Commentar,  Intro- 
duction, and  his  Echtheit  der  4  Canon.  Emngelien, 
1823 ;  Jer.  Jones,  Method  of  settling  tlie  Canonical 
Authority  of  the  N.  T.,  Oxford,  1798,  2  vols. ; 
F.  C.  Baur,  Krit.  Vntersuchungm  vber  die  Kanon. 
Emngelien,  Tubingen,  1847 ;  Reuss,  Geschichte 
des  N.T.;  Dean  Alford's  Greek  Testament,  Pro- 
legomena, vol.  i. :  Rev.  B.  F.  Westcott'i  Historu 
of  N.  T.  Canon',  London,  1859  ;  Gieseler,  Historisch 
kritischer  Vertuch  iber  die  Enstehung,  ic,  der 
schriftHchen  Evangelien,  Leipzig,  1818. 

On  'comparing  these  four  books  one  with  another, 
a  peculiar  difficulty  claims  attention,  which  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  controversy  as  to  their  genuine- 
ness. In  the  fourth  Gospel  the  narrative  coincides 
with  that  of  the  other  three  in  a  few  passages  only.  * 
Putting  aside  the  account  of  the  Passion,  there  are 
only  three  tacts  which  John  relates  in  common  with 
the  other  Evangelists.  Two  of  these  arc,  the  feed-  * 
ing  of  the  five  thousand,  and  the  storm  on  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  (ch.  vi.),  which  appeal'  to  be  introduced 
in  connexion  with  the  discourse  that  arose  out  of  the 
miracle,  related  by  John  alone.  The  third  is  the 
anointing  of  His  feet  by  Mary ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  narrative  of  John  recalls  something 
of  each  of  the  other  three :  the  actions  of  the  woman 
are  drawn  from  Luke,  the  ointment  and  its  value 
are  described  in  Mark,  and  the  admonition  to  Judas  ' 
appears  in  Matthew ;  and  John  combines  in  his 
narrative  all  these  particulars.  Whilst  the  three 
present  the  life  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  John  follows 
him  into  Judaea ;  nor  should  we  know,  but  for  him,  , 
that  our  Lord  had  journeyed  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
prescribed  feasts.  Only  one  discourse  of  our  Lord 
that  was  delivered  in  Galilee,  that  in  the  6th  chapter,  r 
is  recorded  by  John.  The  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved 
had  it  put  into  his  mind  to  write  a  Gospel  which 
should  more  expressly  than  the  others  set  forth  Jesus 
as  the  Incarnate  Word  of  God :  if  he  also  had  in  view 
the  beginnings  of  the  errors  of  Cerinthus  and  others  • 
before  him  at  the  time,  as  Irenaeus  and  Jerome 
assert,  the  polemical  purpose  is  quite  subordinate 
to  the  dogmatic.  He  does  not  war  against  a  tem- 
porary error,  but  preaches  for  all  time  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  in  order  that  believing 
we  may  have  life  through  His  name.  Now  many 
of  the  facts  omitted  by  St.  John  and  recorded  by 
the  rest  are  such  as  would  have  contributed  most 
directly  to  this  great  design;  why  then  are  they 
omitted?  The  received  explanation  is  the  only 
satisfactory  one,  namely,  that  John,  writing  last,  at 
the  close  of  the  first  century,  had  seen  the  othei 
Gospels,  and  purposely  abstained  from  writing  anew 
what  they  had  sufficiently  recorded.  [John.] 

In  the  other  three  Gospels  there  is  a  great  amount 
of  agreement.  If  we  suppose  the  history  that  they 
contain  to  be  divided  into  sections,  in  42  of  these 
all  the  three  narratives  coincide,  12  more  are  given 
by  Matthew  and  Mark  only,  5  by  Mark  and  Luke 
only,  and  14  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  To  these  must 
be  added  5  peculiar  to  Matthew,  2  to  Mark,  and  9 
to  Luke ;  and  the  enumeration  is  complete.  But 
this  applies  only  to  general  coincidence  as  to  the  thels 
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narrated :  the  amount  of  verbal  coincidence,  that  b, 
the  passages  either  verbally  the  same,  or  coinciding 
in  the  use  of  many  of  the  same  words,  is  much 
smaller.  "  By  far  the  larger  portion,"  says  Professor 
Andrews  Norton  (  Genuineness,  i.  p.  240,  2nd  ed.), 
"  of  this  verbal  agreement  is  found  in  the  recital  of 
the  words  of  others,  and  particularly  of  the  words 
of  Jesus.  Thus,  in  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  passages 
verbally  coincident  with  one  or  both  of  the  other 
two  Gospels  amount  to  less  than  a  sixth  part  of  its 
contents ;  and  of  these  about  seven-eighths  occur  in 
the  recital  of  the  words  of  others,  and  only  about 
one-eighth  in  what,  by  way  of  distinction,  I  may 
call  mere  narrative,  in  which  the  Evangelist,  speak- 
ing in  his  own  person,  was  unrestrained  in  the 
choice  of  his  expressions.  In  Mark,  the  proportion 
of  coincident  passages  to  the  whole  contents  of  the 
Gospel  is  about  one-sixth,  of  which  not  one-fifth 
occurs  in  the  narrative.  Luke  has  still  less  agree- 
ment of  expression  with  the  other  Evangelists.  The 
passages  in  which  it  is  found  amount  only  to  about 
a  tenth  part  of  his  Gospel ;  and  but  an  inconsider- 
able portion  of  it  appears  in  the  narrative — less 
than  a  twentieth  part.  These  proportions  should  be 
further  compared  with  those  which  the  narrative 
part  of  each  Gospel  bears  to  that  in  which  the  words 
of  others  are  professedly  repeated.  Matthew's  nar- 
rative occupies  about  one-fourth  of  his  Gospel, 
Mark's  about  one-half,  and  Luke's  about  one-third. 
It  may  easily  be  computed,  therefore,  that  the 
proportion  of  verbal  coincidence  found  in  the  nar- 
rative part  of  each  Gospel,  compared  with  what 
exists  in  the  other  part,  is  about  in  the  follow- 
ing ratios :  in  Matthew  as  one  to  somewhat  more 
than  two,  in  Mark  as  one  to  four,  and  in  Luke  as 
one  to  ten." 

Without  going  minutely  into  the  examination  of 
examples,  which  would  be  desirable  if  space  per- 
mitted, the  leading  facts  connected  with  the  subject 
may  be  thus  summed  up : — The  verbal  and  material 

f  agreement  of  the  three  first  Evangelists  is  such  as 
does  not  occur  in  any  other  authors  who  have  written 
independently  of  one  another.  The  verbal  agreement 
is  greater  where  the  spoken  words  of  others  are  cited 
than  where  facts  are  recorded ;  and  greatest  in  quo- 
tations of  the  words  of  our  Lord.  But  in  some 
leading  events,  as  in  the  call  of  the  four  first  disciples, 
that  of  Matthew,  and  the  Transfiguration,  the  agree- 
ment even  in  expression  is  remarkable:  there  are 
also  narratives  where  there  is  no  verbal  harmony  in 
the  outset,  but  only  in  the  crisis  or  emphatic  part 
of  the  story  (Matt.  viii.  3  =  Mark  i.  41  =  Luke  v.  13, 
and  Matt.  xiv.  19,  20  =  Mark  vi.  41-43  =  Luke  ix. 
16, 17).  The  narratives  of  our  Lord's  early  Jife, 
as  given  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  have  little 
in  common  ;  while  St.  Mark  does  not  include  that 
part  of  the  history  in  his  plan.  The  agreement  in 
the  narrative  portions  of  the  Gospels  begins  with 
the  Baptism  of  John,  and  reaches  its  highest  point 
in  the  account  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  and  the 
facts  that  preceded  it ;  so  that  a  direct  ratio  might 
almost  be  said  to  exist  between  the  amount  of  agree- 
ment and  the  nearness  of  the  facts  related  to  the 
Passion.  After  this  event,  in  the  account  of  His 
burial  and  resurrection,  the  coincidences  are  few. 
The  language  of  all  three  i.  Greek,  with  Hebrew 
idioms:  the  Hebraisms  are  most  abundant  in  St. 
Mark,  and  fewest  in  St.  Luke.  In  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament,  the  Evangelists,  or  two 
of  them,  sometimes  exhibit  a  verbal  agreement, 
although  they  differ  from  the  Hebrew  and  from 

T  the  Septuagint  version  (Matt  iii.  3  =  Mark  i.  3 


=  Luke  HI.  4.  Matt.  Iv.  10  =  Lake  W.  8. 
Matt.  xi.  10  =  Mark  i.  2  =  Luke  vii.  27,  Ac.). 
Except  as  to  24  verses,  the  Gospel  of  Mark  coo  tains 
no  principal  facts  which  are  not  found  in  Matthew 
and  Luke ;  but  he  often  supplies  details  omitted  by 
them,  and  these  are  often  such  as  would  belong  to 
the  graphic  account  of  an  eye-witness.  There  are 
no  cases  in  which  Matthew  and  Luke  exactly  har- 
monize, where  Mark  does  not  also  coincide  with 
them.  In  several  places  the  words  of  Mark  have 
something  in  common  with  each  of  the  other  nar- 
ratives, so  as  to  form  a  connecting  link  between 
them,  where  their  words  slightly  differ.  The 
examples  of  verbal  agreement  between  Mark  and 
Luke  are  not  so  long  or  so  numerous  as  those 
between  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  Matthew  and  Mark ; 
but  as  to  the  arrangement  of  events  Mark  and  Luke 
frequently  coincide,  where  Matthew  differs  fiom 
them.  These  are  the  leading  particulars ;  but  they 
are  very  far  from  giving  a  complete  notion  of  a 
phenomenon  that  is  well  worthy  of  that  attention 
and  reverent  study  of  the  sacred  text  by  which 
alone  it  can  be  fully  and  fairly  apprehended. 

These  facts  exhibit  the  three  Gospels  as  three  dis- 
tinct records  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  Redeemer, 
but  with  a  greater  amount  of  agreement  than  three 
wholly  independent  accounts  could  be  expected  to 
exhibit.  The  agreement  would  be  no  difficulty, 
without  the  differences ;  it  would  only  mark  the 
one  divine  source  from  which  they  are  all  derived — 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  spake  by  the  prophets.  The 
difference  of  form  and  style,  without  the  agreement, 
would  offer  no  difficulty,  since  there  may  be  a  sub- 
stantial harmony  between  accounts  that  differ 
greatly  in  mode  of  expression,  and  the  very  differ- 
ence might  be  a  guarantee  of  independence.  The 
harmony  and  the  variety,  the  agreement  and  the 
differences,  form  together  the  problem  with  which 
Biblical  critics  have  occupied  themselves  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half. 

The  attempts  at  a  solution  are  so  many,  that 
they  can  be  more  easily  classified  than  enumerated. 
The  first  and  most  obvious  suggestion  would  be, 
that  the  narrators  made  use  of  each  other's  work. 
Accordingly  Grotius,  Mill,  Wetstein,  Griesbach, 
and  many  others,  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
which  Gospel  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  first :  which 
is  copied  from  the  first ;  and  which  is  the  last,  nA 
copied  from  the  other  two.  It  is  remarkable  that 
each  of  the  six  possible  combinations  har«  found 
advocates ;  and  this  of  itself  proves  the  uncertainty 
of  thetheorv  (Bp.  Marsh's  IficAof/is.iii.  p.  172 ;  De 
Wette,  Handb'wh,  §22  et  sqq.).  When  we  are 
told  by  men  of  research  that  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Mark  is  plainly  fouuded  upon  the  other  two,  as 
Griesbach,  Biisching,  and  others  assure  us;  and 
again,  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  is  certainly  the 
primitive  Gospel,  on  which  the  other  two  are 
founded,  as  by  Wilke,  Bruno  Bauer,  and  others, 
both  sides  relying  mainly  on  facts  that  lie  within 
the  compass  of  the  text,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
expect  much  fruit  from  the  discussion.  But  the 
theory  in  its  crude  form  is  in  itself  most  impro- 
bable ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  so  much  time  and 
learning  have  been  devoted  to  it.  It  assumes  that 
an  Evangelist  has  taken  up  the  work  of  bis  prede- 
cessor, and  without  substantial  alteration  has  made 
a  few  changes  in  form,  a  few  additions  and  retrench- 
ments, and  has  then  allowed  the  whole  to  go  forth 
under  his  name.  Whatever  order  of  the  three  ■ 
adopted  to  favour  the  hypothesis,  the  omission  by 
the  second  or  third,  of  matter  inserted  by  the  first, 
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offers  a  great  difficulty ;  since  it  would  indicate  a 
tacit  opinion  that  these  passages  are  either  less 
useful  or  of  less  authority  than  the  rest.  The 
nature  of  the  alterations  is  not  such  as  we  should 
expect  to  find  in  an  age  little  given  to  literary 
composition,  and  in  writings  so  simple  and  un- 
learned as  these  are  admitted  to  be.  The  replace- 
ment of  a  word  by  a  synonym,  neither  more  nor 
less  apt,  the  omission  of  a  saying  in  one  place  and 
insertion  of  it  in  another,  the  occasional  transposi- 
tion of  events;  these  are  not  in  conformity  with 
the  habits  of  a  time  in  which  composition  was 
little  studied,  and  only  practised  as  a  necessity. 
Besides,  such  deviations,  which  in  writers  wholly 
independent  of  each  other  are  only  the  guarantee  of 
their  independence,  cannot  appear  in  those  who  copy 
from  each  other,  without  snowing  a  certain  wilful- 
ness— an  intention  to  contradict  and  alter — that 

j  seems  quite  irreconcileable  with  any  view  of  inspi- 
ration. These  general  objections  will  be  found  to 
take  a  still  more  cogent  shape  against  any  parti- 
cular form  of  this  hypothesis:  whether  it  is 
attempted  to  show  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  as 
the  shortest,  is  also  the  earliest  and  primitive  Gospel, 
or  that  this  very  Gospel  bears  evident  signs  of 
being  the  latest,  a  compilation  from  the  other  two ; 
or  that  the  order  in  the  canon  of  Scripture  is  also 
the  chronological  order— and  all  these  views  have 
found  defenders  at  no  distant  date — the  theory  that 
each  Evangelist  only  copied  from  his  predecessor 
offers  the  same  general  features,  a  plausible  argu- 
ment from  a  few  tacts,  which  is  met  by  insuperable 
difficulties  as  soon  as  the  remaining  facts  are  taken 
in  (Gieseler,  pp.  35,  36 :  Bp.  Marsh's  Michaclis, 
Hi.,  Fart  ii.,  pp.  171  sqq.). 

The  supposition  of  a  common  original  from 
which  the  three  Gospels  were  drawn,  each  with 
more  or  less  modification,  would  naturally  occur 
to  those  who  rejected  the  notion  that  the  Evan- 
gelists had  copied  from  each  other.  A  passage  of 
Epiphanius  has  been  often  quoted  in  support  of 
this  (Haeret.  51,  6),  but  the  «"{  airrfjs  rijs  mryrjs 
no  doubt  refers  to  tie  inspiring  Spirit  from  which 
all  three  drew  their  authority,  and  not  to  any 
earthly  copy,  written  or  oral,  of  His  divine  message. 
The  best  notion  of  that  class  of  speculations  which 
would  establish  a  written  document  as  the  common 
original  of  the  three  Gospels,  will  be  gained  per- 
haps from  Bishop  Marsh's  (Michaelis,  vol.  iii., 
Part  ii.)  account  of  Eichhorn's  hypothesis,  and  of 
his  own  additions  to  it.  It  appeared  to  Eichhom 
that  the  portions  which  are  common  to  all  the  three 

j  Gospels  were  contained  in  a  certain  common  docu- 
ment, from  which  they  all  drew.  Niemeyer  had 
already  assumed  that  copies  of  such  a  document 
had  got  into  circulation,  and  had  been  altered  and 
annotated  by  different  hands.  Now  Eichhom 
tries  to  show,  from  an  exact  comparison  of  passages, 
that  "  the  sections,  whether  great  or  small,  which 
are  common  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  but  not 
to  St.  Luke,  and  at  the  same  time  occupy  places 
in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  which 
correspond  to  each  other,  were  additions  made  in 
the  copies  used  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  but 
not  in  the  copy  used  by  St.  Luke;  and,  in  like 
manner,  that  the  sections  found  in  the  corresponding 
places  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke, 
but  not  contained  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
were  additions  made  in  the  copies  used  by  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Luke"  (p.  192).  Thus  Eichhorn  considers 
himself  entitled  to  assume  that  he  can  reconstruct 
the  original  document,  and  also  that  there  most 


have  been  four  other  documents  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  the  text.    Thus  he  makes — 

1.  The  original  document. 

2.  An  altered  copy  which  St.  Matthew  used. 

3.  An  altered  copy  which  St.  Luke  used. 

4.  A  third  copy,  made  from  the  two  preceding, 
used  by  St.  Mark. 

5.  A  fourth  altered  copy,  used  by  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  in  common. 

As  there  is  no  external  evidence  worth  consider- 
ing that  this  original  or  any  of  its  numerous  copies 
ever  existed,  the  value  of  this  elaborate  hypothesis 
must  depend  upon  its  furnishing  the  only  explana- 
tion, and  that  a  sufficient  one,  of  the  tacts  of  ths 
text.  Bishop  Marsh,  however,  finds  it  necessary, 
in  order  to  complete  the  account  of  the  text,  to 
raise  the  number  of  documents  to  eight,  still  with-  T 
out  producing  any  external  evidence  for  the  exist- 
ence of  any  of  them ;  and  this,  on  one  side,  deprives 
Eichhorn's  theory  of  the  merit  of  completeness, 
and,  on  the  other,  presents  a  much  broader  surface 
to  the  obvious  objections.  He  assumes  the  exist- 
ence of — 

1.  A  Hebrew  original. 

2.  A  Greek  translation. 

3.  A  transcript  of  No.  1,  with  alterations  and 
additions. 

4.  Another,  with  another  set  of  alterations  and 
additions. 

5.  Another,  combining  both  the  preceding,  used 
by  St.  Mark,  who  also  used  No.  2. 

6.  Another,  with  the  alterations  and  additions  of 
No.  3,  and  with  further  additions,  used  by  St. 
Matthew. 

7.  Another,  with  those  of  No.  4  and  further  ad- 
ditions, used  by  St.  Luke,  who  also  used  No  2. 

8.  A  wholly  distinct  Hebrew  document,  in  which 
our  Lord's  precepts,  parables,  and  discourses  were 
recorded,  but  not  in  chronological  order ;  used  both 
by  St  Matthew  and  St.  Luke. 

To  this  it  is  added,  that  "  as  the  Gospels  of  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Luke  contain  Greek  translations  of 
Hebrew  materials,  which  were  incorporated  into 
St.  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel,  the  person  who 
translated  St.  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel  into 
Greek  frequently  derived  assistance  from  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Mark,  where  he  had  matter  in  connexion 
with  St.  Matthew  :  and  in  those  places,  but  in 
those  places  only,  where  St.  Mark  had  no  matter  in 
connexion  with  St.  Matthew,  he  had  frequently  re- 
course to  St.  Luke's  Gospel"  (p.  361).  One  is 
hardly  surprised  after  this  to  learn  that  Eichhom 
soon  after  put  forth  a  revised  hypothesis  (Einleitung 
in  das  N.  T.,  1 804),  in  which  a  supposed  Greek 
translation  of  a  supposed  Aramaic  original  took  a 
conspicuous  part ;  nor  that  Hug  was  able  to  point 
out  that  even  the  most  liberal  assumption  of  written 
documents  had  not  provided  for  one  case,  that  of 
the  verbal  agreement  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  to 
the  exclusion  of  St.  Matthew ;  and  which,  though 
it  is  of  rare  occurrence,  would  require,  on  Eichhorn's 
theory,  an  additional  Greek  version. 

It  will  be  allowed  that  this  elaborate  hypothesis, 
whether  in  the  form  given  it  by  Marsh  or  by  Eich- 
horn, possesses  almost  every  fault  that  can  be 
charged  against  an  argument  of  that  kind.  For 
every  new  class  of  facts  a  new  document  must  be 
assumed  to  have  existed ;  and  Hug's  objection  docs 
not  really  weaken  the  theory,  since  the  new  class 
of  coincidences  he  mentions  only  requires  a  new 
version  of  the  "original  Gospel,"  which  can  be 
supplied  on  demand.    A  theory  so  prolific  in  as- 
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sumptions  may  still  stand,  if  it  can  be  proved  that 
do  other  solution  is  possible ;  but  since  this  cannot 
be  shown,  even  as  against  the  modified  theory  of 
Gratz  (Ncuer  Versuch,  &c.,  1812%  then  we  are 
reminded  of  the  schoolman's  caution,  entia  nan  sunt 
muttijdicaiult  pructer  necessitatvtn.  To  assume  for 
every  new  class  of  facts  the  existence  of  another 
complete  edition  and  recension  of  the  original  woik 
is  quite  gratuitous ;  the  documents  might  have  been 
as  easily  supposed  to  be  fragmentary  memorials, 
wrought  in  by  the  Evangelists  into  the  web  of  the 
original  Gospel ;  or  the  coincidences  might  be,  as 
Grate  supposes,  cases  where  one  Gospel  has  been  in- 
terpolated by  portions  of  another.  Then  the  "  original 
Gospel "  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  such  authority 
as  to  be  circulated  everywhere :  yet  so  defective,  as 
to  require  annotation  from  any  hand,  so  little  reve- 
renced, that  no  hand  spared  it.  If  all  the  Evan- 
gelists agreed  to  draw  from  such  a  work,  it  must 
have  been  widely  if  not  universally  accepted  in  the 
Church  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  record  of  its  existence. 
The  force  of  this  dilemma  has  been  felt  by  the  sup- 
porter of  the  theory:  if  the  work  was  of  high 
authority,  it  would  liave  been  preserved,  or  at  least 
mentioned ;  if  of  lower  authority,  it  could  not  have 
become  the  basis  of  three  canonical  Gospels :  and 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  escape  from  it. 
Bertholdt  tries  to  Hud  traces  of  its  existence  in  the 
titles  of  works  other  than  our  present  Gospels, 
which  were  current  in  the  earliest  ages ;  but  Gieseler 
has  so  diminished  the  force  of  his  arguments,  that 
only  one  of  them  need  here  be  mentioned.  Bertholdt 
ingeniously  argues  that  a  Gospel  used  by  St.  Paul, 
and  transmitted  to  the  Christians  in  I'ontus.  was 
the  basis  of  Marcion's  Gospel ;.  and  assumes  that  it 
was  also  the  "original  Gospel:"  so  that  in  the 
Gospel  of  Mansion  there  would  be  a  transcript, 
though  corrupted,  of  this  primitive  document.  But 
there  is  no  proof  at  all  that  St.  Paul  used  any 
written  Gospel ;  and  as  to  that  of  Marcion,  if  the 
work  of  Hahn  had  not  settled  the  question,  the  re- 
searches of  such  writers  as  Volckmar,  Zeller,  Ritschl, 
and  Hilgenfcld,  are  held  to  have  proved  that  the 
old  opinion  of  Tcrtullian  and  Kpiphanius  is  also  the 
•  true  one,  and  that  the  so-called  Gos]>et  of  Marcion 
was  not  an  independent  work,  but  an  abridged  ver- 
sion of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  altered  by  the  heretic  to 
suit  his  peculiar  tenet's.  (See  Bertholdt,  Hi.,  pp. 
1208-1223  ;  Gieseler,  p.  67  ;  Weisse,  Evangelien- 
frage,  p.  73.)  We  must  conclude  then  that  the 
work  has  perished  without  record.  Not  only  has 
this  fate  befallen  the  Aramaio  or  Hebrew  original, 
hut  the  translation  and  the  five  or  six  recensions. 
But  it  may  well  be  asked  whether  the  state  of 
letters  in  Palestine  at  this  time  was  such  as  to 
make  this  constant  editing,  translating,  annotating, 
and  enriching  of  a  history  a  natural  and  probable 
process.  With  the  independence  of  the  Jews  their 
literature  had  declined ;  from  the  time  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  if  a  writer  here  and  there  arose,  his 
works  became  known,  if  at  all,  in  Greek  translations 
through  the  Alexandrine  Jews.  That  the  period 
of  which  we  are  speaking  was  for  the  Jews  one  of 
very  little  literary  activity,  is  generally  admitted  ; 
and  if  this  applies  to  all  classes  of  the  people,  it 
would  be  true  of  the  humble  and  uneducated  class 
from  which  the  first  converts  came  (Acts  iv.  13; 
James  ii.  5).  Even  the  second  law  (Scurepcio'fis), 
j  which  grew  up  after  the  captivity,  and  in  which 
the  knowledge  of  the  learned  class  consisted,  was 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  without,  being  re- 
duced to  writing.    The  theory  of  Eichhorn  is  only 
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probable  amidst  a  people  given  to  literary  habits, 
and  in  a  class  of  that  people  where  education  waa 
good  aud  literary  activity  likely  to  prevail :  the 
conditions  here'are  the  very  reverse  (see  Gieseler'* 
able  argument,  p.  59  sqq.).  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  objections  which  may  be  raised,  on  critical 
and  historical  grounds,  against  the  theory  of  Ekh- 
hom  aud  Marsh. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  question 
reaches  beyond  history  and  criticism,  and  has  a 
deep  theological  interest.  We  are  ortered  here  an 
original  Gospel  composed  by  some  unknown  person ; 
probably  not  an  apostle,  as  Eichhorn  admits,  in  his 
endeavour  to  account  for  the  loss  of  the  book. 
This  was  translated  by  one  equally  unknown ;  and 
the  various  persons  into  whose  hands  the  two  docu- 
ments came,  all  equally  unknown,  exercised  freely 
the  power  of  altering  and  extending  the  materials 
thus  provided.  Out  of  such  unattested  materials 
the  three  Evangelists  composed  their  Gospels.  So 
far  as  they  allowed  their  materials  to  bind  and 
guide  them,  so  far  their  worth  as  independent 
witnesses  is  lessened.  But,  according  to  Eichhorn, 
they  all  felt  bound  to  admit  Me  whole  of  the 
original  document,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  recover 
it  from  them  by  a  simple  process.  As  to  all  the 
passages,  then,  in  which  this  document  it  em- 
ployed, it  is  not  the  Evangelist  but  an  anonymous 
predecessor  to  whom  we  are  listening — not  Matthew 
the  Apostle,  and  Mark  the  companion  of  Apostles, 
aud  Luke  the  beloved  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  are 
affording  us  the  strength  of  their  testimony,  but 
one  witness  whose  name  no  one  has  thought  fit  to 
record.  If,  indeed,  all  three  Evangelists  confined 
themselves  to  this  document,  this  of  itself  would 
be  a  guarantee  of  its  fidelity  and  of  the  respect  in 
which  it  was  held ;  but  no  one  seems  to  have 
taken  it  in  hand  that  did  not  thiuk  himself  entitled 
to  amend  it.  .  Surely  serious  people  would  have  a 
right  to  ask,  if  the  critical  objections  were  less 
decisive,  with  what  view  of  inspiration  such  a 
hypothesis  could  be  reconciled.  The  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  harmonious 
and  self-consistent  representation  of  the  Person  of 
Jesus,  and  in  the  promises  and  precepts  which 
meet  the  innermost  needs  of  a  heart  stricken  with 
the  consciousness  of  sin,  would  still  remain  to  us. 
But  the  wholesome  confidence  with  which  we  now 
rely  on  the  Gospels  as  pure,  true,  and  genuine 
histories  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  composed  by  four 
independent  witnesses  inspired  for  that  work,  would 
be  taken  away.  Even  the  testimony  of  the  writers 
of  the  second  century  to  the  universal  acceptance 
of  these  books  would  be  invalidated,  from  then- 
silence  and  ignorance  about  the  strange  circum- 
stances which  are  supposed  to  have  affected  their 
composition. 

Bibliography. — The  English  student  will  find 
in  Bp.  Marsh's  Tnmsiation  of  Mickaelit'  fntrod. 
to  tf.  T.  iii.  2,  1803,  an  account  of  Eichhorn  s 
earlier  theory  and  of  his  own.  Veysie's  Kramvw- 
<ion  of  Mr.  Marsh's  Hypothesis,  1808,  has  alle- 
ges tod  many  of  the  objections.    In  Bp.  Thirlwairs 

.  Translation  of  Schleiermacher  on  St.  Lube,  1826, 

I  Introduction,  is  an  account  of  the  whole  question. 

i  Other  principal  works  are,  an  essay  of  Eichhorn.  in 

[  the  5th  vol.  AUgemeine  Bibliotltek  der  BiUischen 
Literatur,  1794 ;  the  Essay  of  Bp.  Marsh,  just 

'  quoted  ;  Eichhorn,  Einleituug  in  das  X.  T.  1804 ; 

I  Gratz,  Xcucr  Versuch  die  Enstehnng  dcr  drey 
rrstenEvang.  iu erklaren,  1812;  Bertholdt,  //istor. 

I  kritische  Einlcitung  in  sSountUche  canon,  msf 
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jpok.  Schriften  des  A.  und  if.  T.,  1812-1819  ; 
and  the  work  of  Gieseler,  quoted  above.  See  also 
De  Wette,  Lthrbuch,  and  Westeott,  Introduction, 
already  quoted ;  also  Weisse,  Bvangtlimfrage, 
1856. 

There  is  another  supposition  to  account  for  these 
facts,  of  which  perhaps  Gieseler  has  been  the  most 
acute  expositor.  It  is  probable  that  none  of  the 
Gospels  was  written  until  many  years  after  the 

f  day  of  Pentecost,  on  which  the  Holy  Spirit  de- 
scended on  the  assembled  disciples.  From  that 
day  commenced  at  Jerusalem  the  work  of  preaching 
the  Gospel  and  converting  the  world.  So  sedulous 
were  the  apostles  in  this  work  that  they  divested 
themselves  of  the  labour  of  ministering  to  the  poor, 
in  order  that  they  might  give  themselves  "con- 
tinually to  prayer  and  to  the  ministry  of  the 
word"  (Acts  vi.).  Prayer  and  preaching  were 
the  business  of  their  lives.  Now  their  preaching 
must  have  been,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  in 
great  part  historical;  it  must  have  been  based 
upon  an  account  of  the  life  and  acts  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  They  had  been  the  eye-witnesses  of  a 
wondrous  life,  of  acts  and  sufferings  that  had  an 
influence  over  all  the  world :  many  of  their  hearers 
had  never  heard  of  Jesus,  many  others  had  re- 
ceived false  accounts  of  one  whom  it  suited  the 
Jewish  rulers  to  stigmatize  as  an  impostor.  The 
ministry  of  our  Lord  went  on  principally  in  Ga- 
lilee; the  first  preaching  was  addressed  to  people 
in  Judaea.  There  was  no  written  record  to  which 
the  hearers  might  be  referred  for  historical  details, 
and  therefore  the  preachers  must  furnish  not  only 
inferences  from  the  life  of  our  Lord,  but  the  facts 
of  the  life  itself.  The  preaching,  then,  must  have 
been  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  to  the  hearers  what 

,  the  reading  of  lessons  from  the  Gospels  is  to  us. 
So  far  as  the  records  of  apostolic  preaching  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  go,  they  confirm  this  view. 
Peter  at  Caesarea,  and  Paul  at  Antioch,  preach 
alike  the  facts  of  the  Redeemer's  life  and  death. 
There  is  no  improbability  in  supposing  that  in  the 
course  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  assiduous  teaching, 
without  a  written  Gospel,  the  matter  of  the  apostolic 
preaching  should  have  taken  a  settled  form.  Not 
only  might  the  Apostles  think  it  well  that  their 
own  accounts  should  agree,  as  in  substance  so  in 
form ;  but  the  teachers  whom  they  sent  forth,  or 
left  behind  in  the  churche*  they  visited,  would 
have  to  be  prepared  for  their  mission ;  and,  so  long 
as  there  was  no  written  Gospel  to  put  into  their 
hands,  it  might  be  desirable  that  the  oral  instruc- 
tion should  be  as  far  as  possible  one  and  the  same 
to  all.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  interval 
between  the  mission  of  the  Comforter  and  His 
work  of  directing  the  writing  of  the  first  Gospel 
was  so  long  as  is  here  supposed:  the  date  of  the 
Hebrew  St.  Matthew  may  be  earlier.  [Mat- 
thew.] But  the  argument  remains  the  same:  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostles  would  probably  begin  to 
take  one  settled  form,  if  at  all,  during  the  first 
years  of  their  ministry.  If  it  were  allowed  us  to 
ask  why  God  in  His  providence  saw  fit  to  defer 

•  The  opening  words  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  "  Foras- 
much as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  in  order 
a  declaration  of  those  things  which  are  most  surely 
believed  among  us,  even  as  they  delivered  them  unto 
us,  which  from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and 
ministers  of  the  word,"  appear  to  mean  that  many 
persons  who  heard  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  wrote 
down  what  they  heard,  in  order  to  preserve  it  in  a 
permanent  form.    The  word  "  many  "  cannot  refer 


the  gift  of  a  written  Gospel  to  His  people,  the 
answer  would  be,  that  for  the  first  few  years  the 
powerful  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  living 
members  of  the  Church  supplied  the  place  of  those 
records,  which,  as  soon  as  the  brightness  of  His 
presence  began  to  be  at  all  withdrawn,  became 
indispensable  in  order  to  prevent  the  corruption  of 
the  Gospel  history  by  false  teachers.  He  was 
promised  as  one  who  should  "teach  them  all  things, 
and  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance,  what- 
soever "  the  Lord  had  "  said  unto  them "  (John 
xiv.  26).  And  more  than  once  His  aid  is  spoken 
of  as  needful,  even  for  the  proclamation  of  the  facts 
that  relate  to  Christ  (Acts*.  8;  1  Pet.  i.  12); 
and  He  is  described  as  a  witness  itith  the  Apostles, 
rather  than  through  them,  of  the  things  which 
they  had  seen  during  the  course  of  a  ministry 
which  they  had  shared  (John  xv.  26,  27  ;  Acts  v. 
32.  Compare  Acts  rv.  28}.  The  personal  au- 
thority of  the  Apostles  as  eye-witnesses  of  what 
they  preached  is  not  set  aside  hy  this  divine  aid : 
again  and  again  they  describe  themselves  as  "  wit- 
nesses" to  facts  (Acts  ii.  31,  lii.  15,  x.  39,  &c.) ; 
and  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  their  number  through 
the  fall  of  Judas,  it  is  almost  assumed  as  a  thing 
of  course  that  his  successor  shall  be  chosen  from 
those  "  which  had  companied  with  them  all  the 
time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among 
them"  (Acts  i.  21).  The  teachings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  consisted,  not  in  whispering  to  them  facts 
which  they  had  not  witnessed,  but  rather  in  re- 
viving the  fading  remembrance,  and  throwing  out  7 
into  their  true  importance  events  and  sayings  that 
had  been  esteemed  too  lightly  at  the  time  they 
took  place.  But  the  Apostles  could  not  have 
spoken  of  the  Spirit  as  they  did  (Acts  v.  32,  xv. 
28)  unless  He  were  known  to  be  working  in  and 
with  them  and  directing  them,  and  manifesting 
that  this  was  the  case  by  unmistakeable  signs. 
Here  is  the  answer,  both  to  the  question  why  was 
it  not  the  first  care  of  the  Apostles  to  prepare  a 
written  Gospel,  and  also  to  the  scruples  of  those 
who  fear  that  the  supposition  of  an  oral  Gospel 
would  give  a  precedent  for  those  views  of  tradition 
which  have  been  the  bane  of  the  Christian  Church 
as  they  were  of  the  Jewish.  The  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  supplied  for  a  time  such  aid  as  made 
a  written  Gospel  unnecessary ;  but  the  Apostles 
saw  the  dangers  and  errors  which  a  traditional 
Gospel  wonld  be  exposed  to  in  the  course  of  time ; 
and,  whilst  they  were  still  preaching  the  oral 
Gospel  in  the  strength  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they 
were  admonished  by  the  same  divine  Person  to 
prepare  those  written  records  which  were  here- 
after to  be  the  daily  spiritual  food  of  all  the 
Church  of  Christ."  Nor  is  there  anything  un- 
natural in  the  supposition  that  the  Apostles  inten- 
tionally uttered  their  witness  in  the  same  order, 
and  even,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  same  form  of 
words.  They  would  thus  approach  most  nearly 
to  the  condition  in  which  the  Church  was  to  be 
when  written  books  were  to  be  the  means  of 
edification.    They  quote  the  scriptures  of  the  Old 

to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  only ;  and  if  the  passage 
implies  an  intention  to  supersede  the  writings  alluded 
to,  then  these  two  Evangelists  cannot  he  included  under 
them.  Partial  and  incomplete  reports  of  the  preaching 
of  the  Apostles,  written  with  a  good  aim,  but  without 
authority,  are  intended  ;  and,  if  we  may  argue  from 
St.  Luke's  sphere  of  observation,  they  were  probably 
composed  by  Greek  converts. 
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Testament  frequently  in  their  discourses;  and  as 
their  Jewish  education  had  accustomed  them  to  the 
use  of  the  words  of  the  Bible  as  well  as  the  matter, 
they  would  do  no  violence  to  their  prejudices  in 
assimilating  the  new  records  to  the  old,  and  in 
reducing  them  to  a  "form  of  sound  words."  They 
were  all  Jews  of  Palestine,  of  humble  origin,  all 
alike  chosen,  we  may  suppose,  for  the  loving  zeal 
with  which  they  would  observe  the  works  of  their 
Master  and  afterwards  propagate  his  name;  so  that 
the  tendency  to  variance,  arising  from  peculiarities 
of  education,  taste,  and  character,  would  be  re- 
duced to  its  lowest  in  such  a  body.  The  language 
of  their  first  preaching  was  the  Syro-Chaldaic, 
which  was  a  poor  and  scanty  language ;  and 
though  Greek  was  now  widely  spread,  and  was 
the  language  even  of  several  places  in  Palestine 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xvii.  11,  4 ;  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  9,  1), 
though  it  prevailed  in  Antioch,  whence  the  first 
missions  to  Greeks  and  Hellenists,  or  Jews  who 
spoke  Greek,  proceeded  (Act*  xi.  20,  xiii.  1-3), 
the  Greek  tongue,  as  used  by  Jews,  partook  of 
the  poverty  of  the  speech  which  it  replaced; 
as,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  borrow  a  whole 
language  without  borrowing  the  habits  of  thought 
upon  which  it  has  built  itself.  Whilst  modern 
histe  aims  at  a  variety  of  expression,  and  abhors 
a  repetition  of  the  same  phrases  as  monotonous, 
the  simplicity  of  the  men,  and  their  language, 
and  their  education,  and  the  state  of  literature, 
would  all  lead  us  to  expect  that  the  Apostles 
would  have  no  such  feeling.  As  to  this,  we  have 
more  than  mere  conjecture  to  rely  on.  Occasional 
repetitions  occur  in  the  Gospels  (Luke  vii.  19,  20 ; 
xix.  31,  34),  such  as  a  writer  in  a  more  copious 
and  cultivated  language  would  perhaps  have  sought 
to  avoid.  In  the  Acta,  the.  conversion  of  St.  Paul 
is  three  times  related  (Acts  ix.,  xxii.,  xxvi.),  once 
by  the  writer  and  twice  by  St.  Paul  himself;  and 
the  two  first  harmonise  exactly,  except  as  to  a 
few  expressions  and  as  to  one  more  important 
circumstanoa  (ix.  7  =  xxii.  9) — which,  however, 
admits  of  an  explanation — whilst  the  third  deviates 
somewliat  more  in  expression,  and  has  one  passage 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  vision  of  Cornelius  is  also 
three  times  related  (Acts  x.  3-6,  30-32,  xi.  13, 
14),  where  the  words  of  the  angel  in  the  two  first 
are  almost  precisely  alike,  and  the  rest  very  similar, 
whilst  the  other  is  an  abridged  account  of  the  same 
facts.  The  vision  of  Peter  is  twice  related  (Acta 
x.  10-16,  ii.  5-10),  and,  except  in  one  or  two 
expressions,  the  agreement  is  verbally  exact.  These 
places  from  the  Acts  which,  both  as  to  their 
resemblance  and  their  difference,  may  be  compared 
to  the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists,  show  the  same 
tendency  to  a  common  form  of  narrative  which, 
according  to  the  present  view,  may  have  influenced 
the  preaching  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  supposed, 
then,  that  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
teaching  whereby  they  prepared  others  to  preach, 
as  they  did,  would  tend  to  assume  a  common  form, 
more  or  less  fixed ;  and  that  the  portions  of  the 
three  Gospels  which  harmonize  most  exactly  owe 
.  their  agreement  not  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
7  copied  from  each  other,  although  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  the  later  writer  made  no  use  of  the 
earlier  one,  nor  to  the  existence  of  any  original 
document  now  lost  to  us,  but  to  the  fact  that  the 
apostolic  preaching  had  already  clothed  itself  in  a 
settled  or  usual  form  of  words,  to  which  the 
writers  inclined  to  conform  without  feeling  bound 
to  do  so;  and  the  differences  which  occur,  often 
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in  the  closest  proximity  to  the  harmonies,  arise 

from  the  feeling  of  independence  with  which  each 
wrote  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  or,  in  the  case 
of  Mark  and  Luke,  what  apostolic  witnesses  had 
told  him.  The  harmonies,  as  we  have  Been,  begin 
with  the  baptism  of  John;  that  is,  with  the  con- 
secration of  the  Lord  to  His  Messianic  office ;  and 
with  this  event  probably  the  ordinary  preaching  of 
the  Apostles  would  begin,  for  its  purport  was  that 
Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  and  that  as  Messiah  He  suf- 
fered, died,  and  rose  again.  They  are  very  fre- 
quent as  we  approach  the  period  of  the  Passion, 
because  the  suderings  of  the  Lord  would  be  much 
in  the  mouth  of  every  one  who  preached  the 
Gospel,  and  all  would  become  familiar  with  the 
words  in  which  the  Apostles  described  it  But  as 
regards  the  Resurrection,  which  differed  from  the 
Passion  in  that  it  was  a  fact  which  the  enemies  of 
Christianity  felt  bound  to  dispute  (Matt,  xrvih. 
15),  it  is  possible  that  the  divergence  arose  from 
the  intention  of  each  Evangelist  to  contribute  some- 
thing towards  the  weight  of  evidence  for  this 
central  truth.  Accordingly,  all  the  four,  even 
St.  Mark  (xvi.  14),  who  oftener  throws  a  new 
light  upon  old  ground  than  opens  out  new,  men- 
tion distinct  acts  and  appearances  of  the  Lord  to 
establish  that  He  was  risen  indeed.  The  verbal 
agreement  is  greater  where  the  words  of  others  are 
recorded,  and  greatest  of  all  where  they  are  those 
of  Jesus,  because  here  the  apostolic  preaching 
would  be  especially  exact;  and  where  the  his- 
torical fact  is  the  utterance  of  certain  words,  toe 
duty  of  the  historian  is  narrowed  to  a  bare  record 
of  them.  (See  the  works  of  Gieseler,  Morton, 
Westcott,  Weisse,  and  others  already  quoted.) 

That  this  opinion  wonld  explain  many  of  the 
facts  connected  with  the  text  is  certain.  Whether, 
besides  conforming  to  the  words  and  arrangement 
of  the  apostolic  preaching,  the  Evangelists  did  in 
any  cases  make  use  of  each  other's  work  or  not,  it 
would  require  a  more  careful  investigation  of  de- 
tails to  discuss  than  space  permits.  Every  reads' 
would  probably  find  on  examination  some  places 
which  could  best  be  explained  on  this  supposition. 
Nor  does  this  involve  a  sacrifice  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  narrator.  If  each  of  the  three  drew 
the  substance  of  his  narrative  from  the  one  com- 
mon strain  of  preaching  that  everywhere  prevailed, 
to  have  departed  entirely  in  a  written  account 
from  the  common  form  of  words  to  which  Chris- 
tian ears  were  beginning  to  be  familiar,  would  not 
have  been  independence  but  wilfulness.  To  follow 
here  and  there  the  words  and  arrangement  of 
another  written  gospel  already  current  would  not 
compromise  the  writer's  independent  position.  If 
the  principal  part  of  the  narrative  was  the  voice  of 
the  whole  Church,  a  few  portions  might  be  con- 
formed to  another  writer  without  altering  the  cha- 
racter of  the  testimony.  In  the  separate  articles  on 
the  Gospels  it  will  be  shown  that,  however  dote 
may  be  the  agreement  of  the  Evangelists,  the  inde- 
pendent position  of  each  appears  from  the  contents 
of  his  book,  and  has  been  recognised  by  writers  of 
all  ages.  It  will  appear  that  St.  Matthew  describes 
the  kingdom  of  Messiah,  as  founded  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  that 
St.  Mark,  with  so  little  of  narrative  peculiar  to 
himself,  brings  out  by  many  minute  circumstances 
a  more  vivid  delineation  of  our  Lord's  completely 
human  life ;  that  St.  Luke  puts  forward  the  work 
of  Redemption  as  a  universal  benefit,  and  shows 
Jesus  not  only  as  the  Messiah  of  the  chosen  people 
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bat  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  that  St.  John, 
writing  last  of  all,  passed  over  most  of  what  his 
predecessors  had  related,  in  order  to  set  forth  more 
fully  all  that  be  had  heard  from  the  Master  who 
loved  him,  of  His  relation  to  the  Father,  and  of 
the  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  both.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  writers  is  thus  established  ;  and  if 
they  seem  to  have  here  and  there  used  each  other's 
account,  which  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  prove 
or  disprove,  such  cases  will  not  compromise  that 
claim  which  alone  gives  value  to  a  plurality  of 
witnesses. 

How  does  this  last  theory  bear  upon  our  belief 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  Gospels?  This  momentous 
question  admits  of  a  satisfactory  reply.  Our  blessed 
Lord,  on  five  different  occasions,  promised  to  the 
Apostles  the  divine  guidance,  to  teach  and  enlighten 
them  in  their  dangers  (Matt  x.  19;  Luke  xii.  11, 
12 ;  Mark  xiii.  11 ;  and  John  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi.).  He 
bade  them  take  no  thought  about  defending  them- 
selves before  judges ;  he  promised  them  the  Spirit 
of  Truth  to  guide  them  into  all  truth,  to  teach 
them  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  their  re- 
membrance. That  this  promise  was  fully  realised 
to  them  the  history  of  the  Acts  sufficiently  shows. 
But  if  the  divine  assistance,  was  given  them  in  their 
discourses  and  preaching  it  would  be  rendered 
equally  when  they  were  about  to  put  down  in 
writing  the  same  gospel  which  they  preached ;  and, 
as  this  would  be  their  greatest  time  of  need,  the 
aid  would  be  granted  then  most  surely.  So  that, 
as  to  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John,  we  may  say  that 
their  Gospels  are  inspired  because  the  writers  of 
them  were  inspired,  according  to  their  Master's 
promise ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  He 
who  put  words  into  their  mouths  when  they  stood 
before  a  human  tribunal,  with  no  greater  fear  than 
that  of  death  before  them,  would  withhold  His 
light  and  truth  when  the  want  of  them  would  mis- 
lead the  whole  Church  of  Christ  and  turn  the  light 
that  was  iu  it  into  darkness.  The  cose  of  the  other 
two  Evangelists  is  somewhat  different.  It  has 
always  been  held  that  they  were  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Apostles  in  what  they  wrote — St.  Mark 
under  that  of  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Luke  under  that  of 
St.  Paul.  We  are  not  expressly  told  indeed  that 
these  Evangelists  themselves  were  persons  to  whom 
Christ's  promises  of  supernatural  guidance  had  been 
extended,  but  it  certainly  was  not  confined  to  the 
twelve  to  whom  it  was  originally  made,  as  the  case 
of  St.  Paul  himself  proves,  who  was  admitted  to  all 
the  privileges  of  an  apostle,  though,  as  it  were, 
"born  ont  of  dne  time;"  and  as  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke  were  the  companions  of  apostles — shared 
their  dangers,  confronted  hostile  tribunals,  had  to 
teach  and  preach — there  is  reason  to  think  that 
they  equally  enjoyed  what  they  equally  needed. 
In  Acts  xv.  28,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  spoken  of  as  the 
common  guide  and  light  of  all  the  brethren,  not 
of  apostles  only ;  nay,  to  speak  it  reverently,  as  one 
of  themselves.  So  that  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Luke  appear  to  have  been  admitted  into 
the  canon  of  Scripture  as  written  by  inspired  men 
in  free  and  close  communication  with  inspired 
apostles.  But  supposing  that  the  portion  of  the 
three  first  Gospels  which  is  common  to  all  has  been 
derived  from  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  in  general, 
then  it  is  drawn  directly  from  a  source  which  we 
know  from  our  Lord  Himself  to  have  been  inspired. 
It  comes  to  us  from  those  apostles  into  whose  mouths 
Christ  promised  to  put  the  words  of  His  Holy  Spirit, 
(t  is  not  from  an  anonymous  writing,  as  Eichhorn 


thinks — it  is  not  that  the  three  witnesses  are  really 
one,  as  Storr  and  others  have  suggested  in  the 
theory  of  copying — but  that  the  daily  preaching  of 
all  apostles  and  teachers  has  found  three  independent 
transcribers  in  the  three  Evangelists.  Now  the 
inspiration  of  an  historical  writing  will  consist  in 
its  truth,  and  in  its  selection  of  events.  Every- 
thing narrated  must  be  substantially  and  exactly 
true,  and  the  comparison  of  the  Gospels  one  with 
another  offers  us  nothing  that  does  not  answer  to 
this  test.  There  are  differences  of  arrangement  of 
events ;  here  some  details  of  a  narrative  or  a  dis- 
course are  supplied  which  are  wanting  there ;  and 
if  the  writer  had  professed  to  follow  a  strict  chrono- 
logical order,  or  had  pretended  that  his  record  was 
not  only  true  but  complete,  then  one  inversion  of 
order,  or  one  omission  of  a  syllable,  would  convict 
him  of  inaccuracy.  But  if  it  is  plain — if  it  is  all 
but  avowed— that  minute  chronological  data  are 
not  part  of  the  writer's  purpose — if  it  is  also  plain 
that  nothing  but  a  selection  of  the  facts  is  intended, 
or,  indeed,  possible  (John  uti.  25) — then  the  proper 
test  to  apply  is,  whether  each  gives  us  a  picture  of 
the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  that  is 
self-consistent  and  consistent  with  the  others,  such 
as  would  be  suitable  to  the  use  of  those  who  were 
to  believe  on  His  Name — for  this  is  their  evident 
intention.  About  the  answer  there  should  be  no 
doubt.  We  have  seen  that  each  Gospel  has  its 
own  features,  and  that  the  divine  element  has  con- 
trolled the  human  but  not  destroyed  it.  But  the 
picture  which  they  conspire  to  draw  is  one  full  of 
harmony.  The  Saviour  they  all  describe  is  the 
same  loving,  tender  guide  of  His  disciples,  sym- 
pathising with  them  in  the  sorrows  and  temptations 
of  earthly  life,  yet  ever  ready  to  enlighten  that  life 
by  rays  of  truth  out  of  the  infinite  world  where 
the  Father  sits  upon  His  throne.  It  has  been  said 
that  St.  Matthew  portrays  rather  the  human  side, 
and  St.  John  the  divine ;  but  this  holds  good  only 
in  a  limited  sense.  It  is  in  St.  John  that  we  read 
that  "  Jesus  wept ;"  and  there  is  nothing,  even  in 
the  last  discourse  of  Jesus,  as  reported  by  St.  John, 
that  opens  a  deeper  view  of  His  divine  nature  than 
the  words  in  St.  Matthew  (xi.  25-30)  beginning, 
"  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
because  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise 
and  prudent  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes." 
All  reveal  the  same  divine  and  human  Teacher ;  four 
copies  of  the  same  portrait,  perhaps  with  a  differ- 
ence of  expression,  yet  still  the  same,  are  drawn 
here,  and  it  is  a  portrait  the  like  of  which  no  one 
had  ever  delineated  before,  or,  indeed,  could  have 
done,  except  from  having  looked  on  it  with  ob- 
servant eyes,  and  from  having  had  the  mind  opened 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  comprehend  features  of  such 
unspeakable  radiance.  Not  only  does  this  highest 
"  harmony  of  the  Gospels  "  manifest  itself  to  every 
pious  reader  of  the  Bible,  but  the  lower  harmony — 
the  agreement  of  fact  and  word  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Lord,  in  all  that  would  con- 
tribute to  a  true  view  of  His  spotless  character — 
exists  also,  and  cannot  be  denied.  For  example,  all 
tell  us  alike  that  Jesus  was  transfigured  on  the 
mount;  that  the  shekmah  of  divine  glory  shone 
upon  His  face ;  that  Moses  the  lawgiver  and  Elijah 
the  prophet  talked  with  Him ;  and  that  the  Voice 
from  heaven  bare  witness  to  Him.  Is  it  any  impu- 
tation upon  the  truth  of  the  histories  that  St. 
Matthew  alone  tells  us  that  the  witnesses  fell  pros- 
trate to  the  earth,  and  that  Jesus  raised  them?  or 
that  St.  Luke  alone  tells  us  that  for  a  part  of  tht 
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time  they  were  heavy  with  sleep  ?  Again,  one : 
Evangelist,  in  describing  our  Lord's  temptation, 
follows  the  order  of  the  occurrences,  another  ar- 
ranges according  to  the  degrees  of  temptation,  and 
the  third,  passing  over  all  particulars,  merely  men- 
tions that  our  Lord  was  tempted.  Is  there  any- 
thing here  to  shake  our  faith  in  the  writers  as  cre- 
dible historians?  Do  we  treat  other  histories  in 
this  exacting  spirit?  Is  not  the  very  independence 
of  treatment  the  pledge  to  us  that  we  have  really 
three  witnesses  to  the  fart  that  Jesus  was  tempted 
like  as  we  are  ?  for  if  the  Evangelists  were  copyists 
nothing  would  have  been  more  easy  than  to  remove 
such  an  obvious  difference  as  this.  The  histories 
are  true  according  to  any  test  that  should  be  ap- 
plied to  a  history  ;  and  the  events  that  they  select 
— though  we  could  not  presume  to  say  that  they 
were  more  important  than  what  are  omitted,  except 
from  the  fact  of  the  omission— are  at  least  such  as 
to  have  given  the  whole  Christian  Church  a  clear 
conception  of  the  Redeemer's  life,  so  that  none  has 
ever  complained  of  insufficient  means  of  knowing 
Him. 

There  is  a  perverted  form  of  the  theory  we  are 
considering  which  pretends  that  the  facts  of  the 
Redeemer's  life  remained  in  the  state  of  an  oral 
tradition  till  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century, 
and  that  the  four  Gospels  were  not  written  till 
that  time.  The  difference  is  not  of  degree  but  of 
kind  between  the  opinion  that  the  Gospels  were 
written  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles,  who 
were  eye-witnesses,  and  the  notion  that  for  nearly 
a  century  after  the  oldest  of  them  had  passed  to  his 
rest  the  events  were  only  preserved  in  the  change- 
able and  insecure  form  of  an  oral  account.  But 
for  the  latter  opinion  there  is  not  one  spark  of  his- 
torical evidence.  Heretics  of  the  second  century 
who  would  gladly  have  rejected  and  exposed  a  new 
gospel  that  made  against  them  never  hint  that  the 
Gospels  are  spurious ;  and  orthodox  writers  ascribe 
without  contradiction  the  authorship  of  the  books 
to  those  whose  names  they  bear.  The  theory  was 
inveuted  to  accord  with  the  assumption  that  miracles 
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are  impossible,  but  upon  no  evidence  whatever; 
and  the  argument  when  exposed  runs  in  this  virions 
circle : — "  There  are  no  miracles,  therefore  the 
accounts  of  them  must  have  grown  up  in  the  course 
of  a  century  from  popular  exaggeration,  and  as  the 
accounts  are  not  contemporaneous  it  is  not  proved 
that  there  are  miracles !  "  That  the  Jewish  mind 
in  its  lowest  decay  should  have  invented  the  cha- 
racter of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  the  sublime  system 
of  morality  contained  in  His  teaching — that  four 
writers  should  have  fixed  the  popular  impression  in 
four  plain,  simple,  unadorned  narratives,  without 
any  outbursts  of  national  prejudice,  or  any  attempt 
to  give  a  political  tone  to  the  events  they  wrote  of 
— would  be  in  itself  a  miracle  harder  to  believe 
than  that  Lazarus  came  out  at  the  Lord's  call  from 
his  four-days'  tomb. 

It  will  be  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  this  im- 
perfect sketch  to  give  a  conspectus  of  the  harmony 
of  the  Gospels,  by  which  the  several  theories  may 
be  examined  in  their  bearing  on  the  gospel  accounts 
in  detail.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  a 
complete  harmony,  including  the  chronological  ar- 
rangement and  the  exact  succession  of  all  events,  was 
not  intended  by  the  sacred  writers  to  be  constructed ; 
indeed  the  data  for  it  are  pointedly  withheld.  Here 
most  of  the  places  where  there  is  some  special  dif- 
ficulty, and  where  there  has  been  a  question  whether 
the  events  are  parallel  or  distinct,  are  marked  by 
figures  in  different  type.  The  sections  might  in 
many  cases  have  been  subdivided  but  for  the  limits 
of  space,  but  the  reader  can  supply  this  defect  for 
himself  as  cases  arise.  (The  principal  works  employed 
in  constructing  it  are,  Griesbach,  Synopsis  Eva* 
geliorum,  1 776 ;  De  Wette  and  Lficke,  Syn.  Evang. 
1842  ;  Rodlger,  Syn.  Evang.,  1829  ;  Clausen 
Quatuor  Evang.  Tabulas  Synopticae,  1829 ;  Gres- 
well's  Harmony  and  Dissertations,  a  most  im- 
portant work ;  the  Rev.  I.  Williams  On  the  Gos- 
pels;  Theile's  Greek  Testament;  and  Tischen- 
dorfs  Syn.  Evang.,  1854 ;  besides  the  well-known 
works  of  Lightfoot,  Macknight,  Newoome,  and 
Robinson.)  [W.  T.] 
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GOTHOLIAS.  Josias,  son  of  Gothohas  (ro- 
toXlov ;  Oothotiae),  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Elam 
who  retained  from  Babylon  with  Esdras  (1  Had. 
viii.  33).  The  name  is  the  same  as  Athauah, 
with  the  common  substitution  of  the  (ireek  G  for 
the  Hebrew  guttural  Am  (comp.  Gomorrah,  Gaza, 
&c.).  This  passage  compared  with  2  K.  xi.  1,  &c. 
shows  that  Athaliah  was  both  a  male  and  female 
name. 

GOTHOHIEL  (Vo»o»4\,  i.  e  Othniel ;  Go- 
thoniel),  father  of  Chabris,  who  was  one  of  the 
governors  (ipxoVTts)  °f  &e  city  °f  Bethulia  (Jud. 
vi.  15). 

GOUBD.  I.  P'iJ'iJ,  only  in  Jon.  iv.  6-10 ;  «o- 
\okvh9ti ;  hedera.  A  difference  of  opinion  has  long 
existed  as  to  the  plant  which  is  intended  by  this 
word.  The  argument  is  as  old  as  Jerome,  whose 
rendering  hedera  was  impugned  by  Augustine  as  a 
heresy  1  In  reality  Jerome's  rendering  was  not 
intended  to  be  critical,  but  rather  as  a  kind  of  pis 
alter  necessitated  by  the  want  of  a  proper  Latin 
word  to  express  the  original.  Besides  he  was  un- 
willing to  leave  it  in  merely  Latinised  Hebrew 
(kikayon),  which  might  have  occasioned  misappre- 
hensions. Augustine,  following  the  LXX.  and  Syr. 
Versions,  was  in  favour  of  the  rendering  gourd, 
which  was  adopted  by  Luther,  the  A.  V.  &c. 
In  Jerome's  description  of  the  plant  called  in 
Syr.  karo,  and  Punic  el-keroa,  Celsius  recognises 
the  Kicinus,  Palma  Christi,  or  Castor-oil  plant 
(Hierobot.  il.  273  ff. ;  Bochart,  ffieroz.  ii.  293, 
623).  The  Kicinus  was  seen  by  Niebuhr  {De- 
script,  of  Arab.  p.  148)  at  Basra,  where  it  was 
distinguished  by  the  name  el-keroa ;  by  Rauwolf 
(Trav.  p.  52)  it  was  noticed  in  great  abundance 
near  Tripoli,  where  the  Arabs  called  it  el-kerua ; 
while  both  Hasselquist  and  Robinson  observed  very 
large  specimens  of  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jericho  ("  Ricinns  in  altitndinem  arboris  insignia," 
Hasaelq.  p.  555  ;  see  also  Robins,  i.  553). 

Niebuhr  observes  that  the  Jews  and  Christians 
at  Mosul  (Nineveh)  maintained  that  the  tree  which 
sheltered  Jonah  was  not  "  el-keroa,"  but  "  el- 
kerra,"  a  sort  of  gourd.  This  revival  of  the 
August,  rendering  has  been  defended  by  J.  E. 
Faber  (Notes  on  Homer's  Observations,  &c.  i. 
145).  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  evi- 
dently miraculous  character  of  the  narrative  in  Jon. 
deprives  the  Palma  Christi  of  any  special  claim  to 
identification  on  the  ground  of  its  rapid  growth  and 
decay,  as  described  by  Niebuhr.  Much  more  im- 
portant, however,  is  it  to  observe  the  tree-like 
character  of  this  plant,  rendering  it  more  suitable 
for  the  purpose  which  it  is  stated  to  have  fulfilled ; 
also  the  authority  of  the  Palestine  Jews  who  were 
contemporaries  of  Jerome,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  Mosul  Jews  conversed  with  by  Niebuhr. 
But  most  decisive  of  all  seems  the  derivation  of  the 
Hebrew  word  from  the  Egyptian  kiki  (Herodot. 
ii.  94 ;  comp.  Bahr  ad  loo. ;  and  Jablonsky,  Opusc. 
pt.  i.  p.  110)  established  by  Celsius,  with  whose 
arguments  Michaelis  declare*  himself  entirely  satis- 
fied (J.  D.  Mich.  Supplem.) ;  and  confirmed  by  the 
Talmudical  p'p  {DC,  kik-oil,  prepared  from  the 
seeds  of  the  Kicinus  (Buxt.  Lex.  Chald.  Talmud. 
p.  2029),  and  Dioscorides.  iv.  164,  where  KpoVav 
(  =  Palma  Christi)  is  described  under  the  name  of 
kIki,  and  the  oil  made  from  its  seeds  is  called 
KiKivoy  fkeuov. 

II.  nipj?B,  and  D'J^D.    1.  hi  2  K.  iv.  39 ;  a 
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fruit  used  as  food,  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  ami 
supposed  to  be  poisonous.  2.  In  1  K.  vi.  18,  vii.  24, 
as  an  architectural  ornament,  where  A.  V.  "  knops." 
In  Hebrew  the  plant  is  described  as  7YTV  JDJ  ; 
&/i*t\ov  tv  r$  iypv  ;  vHem  sileestrem ;  whan* 
in  A.  V.  "  wild  vine.  The  fruit  is  called  in  Heb. 
as  above  ;  roKincn  trypla,  LXX.  =  iypla  koKo- 
Kvvthi,  Suid. ;  colocynthides  agri;  "  wild  gourds,"* 
A.  V. 

The  inconsistency  of  all  these  renderings  is  mani- 
fest ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  Hebrew  name  of  the 
plant  may  denote  any  shrub  which  grows  in  ten- 
drils, such  as  the  colocynth,  or  the  cucumber. 
Kosenmuller  and  Gesenius  pronounce  in  favour  of 
the  wild  cucumber,  cucumis  agrestis,  or  asininus 
(Cels.  Hierobot.  i.  393  If.).  This  opinion  is  coo- 
firmed  by  the  derivation  from  JTpB,  to  burst.  The 
wild  cucumber  bursts  at  the  touch  of  the  finger, 
and  scatters  its  seeds,  which  the  colocynth  does  not 
(Rosenm.  Atterthumtk.  iv.  pt.  1,  &c.).  [T.  K.  B.] 

GOVERNOR.  In  the  Auth.  Ver.  this  one 
English  word  is  the  representative  of  no  less  than 
ten  Hebrew  and  four  Greek  words.  To  discriminate 
between  them  is  the  object  of  the  following  art  icle. 

1.  rpWj,  alliph,  the  chief  ot  a  tribe  or  family, 
C|^K,  eleph  (Judg  vi.  15;  Is.  Ix.  22 ;  Mic  v.  1), 
and  equivalent  to  the  "  prince  of  a  thousand  "  of  Ex. 
xviii.  2 1 ,  or  the  "  head  of  a  thousand  "  of  Num.  i.  1 6. 
It  is  the  term  applied  to  the  "  dukes  "  of  Edom  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  The  LXX.  have  retained  the  etymological 
significance  of  the  word  in  rendering  it  by  xtAiapgo* 

in  Zech.  ix.  7,  xiu  5, 6  (comp.  erk&,  from  ch&). 

The  usage  in  other  passages  seems  to  imply  a  more 
intimate  relationship  than  that  which  would  exist 
between  a  chieftain  and  his  fellow-clansmen,  and 
to  express  the  closest  friendship.  Alliph  is  then 
"  a  guide,  director,  counsellor"  {Ps.  Iv.  13;  Prov. 
ii.  17  ;  Jer.  iii.  4),  the  object  of  confidence  or  trust 
(Mic.  v.  1). 

2.  pjrtn,  chdkek  (Judg.  v.  9),  and  3.  p$TXD, 
m'chikik  (Judg.  v.  14),  denote  a  ruler  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  lawgiver  and  dispenser  of  justice  (Gen. 
xlix.  10;  Prov.  viii.  15;  comp.  Judg.  v.  14,  with 
Is.  x.  1). 

4.  b&D,  mSsliil,  a  ruler  considered  especially  as 
having  power  over  the  property  and  persons  of  hU 
subjects ;  whether  his  authority  were  absolute,  as 
in  Josh.  xii.  2  of  Sihon,  and  in  Ps.  cv.  20  of  Pharaoh  : 
or  delegated,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham's  steward 
(Gen.  xxiv.  2),  and  Joseph  as  second  to  Pharaoh 
(Gen.  xlv.  8,  26 ;  Ps.  cv.  21).  The  "  governors  of 
the  people  "  in  2  Chr.  xxiii.  20,  appear  to  have  been 
the  king's  body-guard  (cf.  2  K.  xi.  19). 

5.  T33,  n&gid,  is  connected  etymologically  with 
"133  and  "133,  and  denotes  a  prominent  personage, 
whatever  his  capacity.  It  is  applied  to  a  king  as 
the  military  and  civil  chief  of  his  people  (2  Sam. 
v.  2,  vi.  21 ;  1  Chr.  xxix.  22),  to  the  general  of  an 
army  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  21),  and  to  the  head  of  a  tribe 
(2  Chr.  xix.  11).  The  heir-apparent  to  the  crowu 
was  thus  designated  (2  Chr.  xi.  22),  as  holding  a 
prominent  position  among  the  king's  sons.  The 
term  is  also  used  of  persons  who  fulfilled  certain 
offices  in  the  temple,  and  is  applied  equally  to  the 
high-priest  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  10,  13),  as  to  inferior 
priests  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  8)  to  whose  charge  were  com- 
mitted the  treasures  and  the  dedicated  things  ( 1  Chr. 
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un,  24),  and  to  Levitts  appointed  for  (pedal  Mr- 
Tics  (2  dir.  xxxi.  12).  it  denotes  au  officer  of  high 
rank  in  the  palace,  the  lord  high  chamberlain  (2  Chr. 
zxriii.  7),  who  is  also  described  as  "  over  the  house- 
hold" (1  K.  iv.  6),  or  "  over  the  house"  (I  K. 
xviii.  3).  Such  was  the  office  held  by  Shebna,  the 
scribe,  or  secretary  of  state  (Is.  xxii.  15),  and  in 
which  he  was  succeeded  by  Elialrim  (2  K.  xviii,  18). 
It  is  perhaps  the  equivalent  of  olxofi/tot,  Rom.  xvi. 
23,  and  of  Upoarirns,  1  Esd.  vii.  2  (cf.  1  Esd.  i.  8). 

6.  ndst.  The  prevailing  idea  in  this  word 
is  that  of  elevation.  It  is  applied  to  the  chief  of  the 
tribe  (Gen.  xvii.  20 ;  Num.  ii.  3,  &c.),  to  the  heads 
of  sections  of  a  tribe  (Num.  iii.  32,  vii.  2),  and  to 
a  powerful  sheykh  (Gen.  xxiii.  6).  It  appears  to 
be  synonymous  with  alluph  in  2  Chr.  i.  2,  D'fetfe*3 
=  IlbK  'BWT  (cf.  2  Chr.  v.  2).  In  general  it 
denotes  a  man  of  elevated  rank.  In  later  times  the 
title  was  given  to  the  president  of  the  great  san- 
hedrim (Selden,  De  Synedriis,  ii.  6,  §1). 

7.  nnB,  pechdh,  is  probably  a  word  of  Assyrian 
origin.  It  is  applied  in  1  K.  x.  15  to  the  petty 
chieftains  who  were  tributary  to  Solomon  (2  dir. 
ix.  14) ;  to  the  military  commander  of  the  Syrians 
(1  K.  xx.  24),  the  Assyrians  (2  K.  xviii.  24,  xxiii. 
6),  the  Chaldeans  (Jer.  Ii.  23),  and  the  Medes  (Jer. 
Ii.  38).  Under  the  Persian  viceroys,  during  the  Ba- 
bylonian captivity,  the  land  of  the  Hebrews  appears 
to  have  been  portioned  out  among  "  governors" 
( ninB,  pachith)  inferior  in  rank  to  the  satraps 
(Ezr.  viii.  36),  like  the  other  provinces  which  were 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Persian  king  (Neh.  ii. 
7,  9).  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  precise 
limits  of  their  authority,  or  the  functions  which 
they  had  to  perform.  They  formed  a  part  of  the 
Babylonian  system  of  government,  and  are  expressly 
distinguished  from  the  D'JJD,  s'g&nim  (Jer.  Ii.  23, 
28),  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  the  satraps,  they  seem 
to  have  been  interior  (Dan.  iii.  2,  S,  27) ;  as  also 
from  the  Wp,  sartm  (Esth.  iii.  12,  viii.  9),  who, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  a  subordinate  jurisdiction. 
Sheshbazzar,  the  "prince"  (tWJ,  Ezr.  i.  8)  of 
Judah,  was  appointed  by  Cyrus  "  governor"  of  Je- 
rusalem (Ezr.  v.  14),  or  "  governor  of  the  Jews," 
as  he  is  elsewhere  designated  (Ezr.  vi.  7),  an  office 
to  which  Kehemiah  afterwards  succeeded  (Neh.  v. 
14)  under  the  title  of  Tirshatha  (Ezr.  ii.  63;  Neh. 
viii.  9).  Zerubbabel,  the  representative  of  the  royal 
family  of  Judah,  is  also  called  the  "governor"  of 
Judah  (Hag.  i.  1),  but  whether  in  consequence  of 
his  position  in  the  tribe  or  from  bis  official  rank  is 
not  quite  clear.  Tatnai,  the  "governor"  beyond 
the  river,  is  spoken  of  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xi.  4,  §4), 
under  the  name  of  Sisines,  as  trapxot  of  Syria  and 
Phoenicia  (cf.  1  Esd.  vi.  3) ;  the  same  term  being 
employed  to  denote  the  Roman  proconsul  or  pro- 
praetor as  well  as  the  procurator  (Jos.  Ant.  xx.  8, 
§  1 ).  It  appears  from  Ezr.  vi.  8  that  these  governors 
were  entrusted  with  the  collection  of  the  king's  taxes ; 
and  from  Neh.  v.  18,  xii.  26,  that  they  were  sup- 
ported by  a  contribution  levied  upon  the  people, 
which  was  technically  termed  "the  bread  of  the 
governor"  (comp.  Ezr.  iv.  14).  They  were  pro- 
bably assisted  in  discharging  their  official  duties  by 
a  council  (Ezr.  iv.  7,  vi.  6).  In  the  Peshito  version 
of  Neh.  iii.  1 1,  Pahath  Monb  is  not  token  as  a  proper 
name,  but  is  rendered  "  chief  of  Moan ;"  and  a  similar 
translation  is  given  in  other  passages  where  the  words 
occur,  as  in  Ezr.  ii.  6,  Neh.  vii.  11,  x.  14.  The 


"  governor  "  beyond  the  river  had  a  judgment-seat 
at  Jerusalem,  from  which  probably  he  administered 
justice  when  making  a  progress  through  his  province 
(Neh.  iii.  7). 

8.  TpB,  pdkid,  denotes  simply  a  person  ap- 
pointed to  any  office.  It  is  used  of  the  officers 
proposed  to  be  appointed  by  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  34) ; 
of  Zebu],  Abimelech's  lieutenant  (Judg.  ix.  28); 
of  an  officer  of  the  High-priest  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  11), 
inferior  to  the  ndyU  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  12, 13),  or  pdJitd 
nigU  (Jer.  xx.  1 ) ;  and  of  a  priest  or  Levite  of  high 
rank  (Neh.  xi.  14,  22).  The  same  term  is  applied 
to  the  eunuch  who  was  over  the  men  of  war  (2  K. 
xxv.  19  ;  Jer.  Iii.  25),  and  to  an  officer  appointed 
for  especial  service  (Esth.  ii.  3).  In  the  passage 
of  Jer.  xx.  above  quoted  it  probably  denotes  the 
captain  of  the  temple  guard  mentioned  in  Acts  iv.  1, 
v.  2,  and  by  Josephus  (B.  J.  vi.  5,  §3). 

9.  tS*W,  thalltt,  a  man  of  authority.  Applied 
to  Joseph  as  Pharaoh's  prime  minister  (Gen.  xlii. 
6);  to  Arioch,  the  captain  of  the  guard,  to  the 
king  of  Babylon  (Dan.  ii.  15),  and  to  Daniel  as 
third  in  rank  under  Belshazzar  (Dan.  v.  29). 

10.  "iff,  tar,  a  chief,  in  any  capacity.  The  term 
is  nsed  equally  of  the  general  of  an  army  (Gen.  xri. 
22),  or  the  commander  of  a  division  (IK.  xvi.  9, 
xi.  24),  as  of  the  governor  of  Pharaoh's  prison 
(Gen.  xxx ix.  21),  and  the  chief  of  his  butlers  and 
bakers  (Gen.  xl.  2),  or  herdsmen  (Gen.  xlvii.  6). 
The  chief  officer  of  a  city,  in  his  civic  capacity, 
was  thus  designated  '(1  K.  xxii.  26 ;  2  K.  xxiii.  8). 
The  same  dignitary  is  elsewhere  described  as 
"  over  the  city  "  (Neh.  xi.  9).  In  Jndg.  ix.  30  ott 
is  synonymous  with  pdMd  in  rer.  28,  and  with  both 
pdHd  and  n&ijti  in  1  Chr.  xxiv.  5.  rfon©n 
sari  hamm'dtnith,  "  the  princes  of  provinces 
(1  K.  xx.  14),  appear  to  have  held  a  somewhat 
similar  position  to  the  "governors'*  under  the 
Persian  kings. 

11.  iBvipXV*  2  Cor.  xi.  32 — an  officer  of 
rank  under  Aretas,  the  Arabian  king  of  Damascus. 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  capacity  in  wluch 
he  acted.  The  term  is  applied  in  1  Mace  xiv.  47, 
xv.  1  to  Simon  the  High-priest,  who  was  made 
general  and  ethnarch  of  the  Jews,  as  a  vassal  of 
Demetrin8.  From  this  the  office  would  appear  to 
be  distinct  from  a  military  command.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  Archelans,  called  by  Josephus  (i?.  J.  ii. 
6,  §3)  an  ethnarchy,  extended  over  Idumaca,  Sa- 
maria, and  all  Judaea,  the  half  ol  his  father's  king- 
dom, Which  he  held  as  the  Emperor's  vassal. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Strabo  (xvii.  13),  in 
enumerating  the  officers  who  formed  pail  of  the 
machinery  of  the  Roman  government  in  Egypt, 
mentions  ethuarchs  apparently  as  inferior  both  to 
the  military  commanders  and  to  the  nomarchs,  or 
governors  of  districts.  Again,  the  prefect  of  the 
colony  of  Jews  in  Alexandria  (called  by  Philo 
ytvdpxy**  M>.  "*  Flacc.  §10)  is  designated  by  this 
title  in  the  edict  of  Claudius  given  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  xix.  5,  §2).  According  to  Strabo  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  7,  §2)  be  exercised  the  prerogatives  of  an 
ordinary  independent  ruler.  It  has  therefore  been 
conjectured  that  the  ethnarch  of  Damascus  was 
merely  the  governor  of  the  resident  Jews,  and  this 
conjecture  receives  some  support  from  the  parallel 
narrative  hi  Acts  ix.  24,  where  the  Jews  alone  are 
said  to  have  taken  part  in  the  conspiracy  against 
the  Apostle.  But  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
an  officer  of  such  limited  jurisdiction  would  be 
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styled  "  the  ethnarch  of  Aretas  the  king;"  and  as 
the  term  is  clearly  capable  of  a  wide  range  of  mean- 
ing, it  was  most  likely  intended  to  denote  one  who 
held  the  city  and  district  of  Damascus  as  the  king's 
vassal  or  representative. 

12.  ifytfL&v,  the  procurator  of  Judaea  under 
the  Romans  (Matt,  xxvii.  2,  &c).  The  verb  is 
employed  (Luke  ii.  2)  to  denote  the  nature  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  Quirinus  over  the  imperial  province 
of  Syria. 

13.  oiKovSfios  (Gal.  iv.  2),  a  steward;  appa- 
rently entrusted  with  the  management  of  a  minor's 
property. 

14.  ipxirplitXant,  John  ii.  9,  *f  the  governor  of 
the  feast."  It  has  been  conjectured,  but  without  much 
show  of  probability,  that  this  officer  corresponded 
to  the  <rvpiro(rlapx<>*  of  the  Greeks,  whose  duties 
are  described  by  Plutarch  (Sympos.  Quaest.  4),  and 
to  the  arbiter  bibendi  of  the  Romans.  Lightfoot 
supposes  him  to  have  been  a  kind  of  chaplain,  who 
pronounced  the  blessings  upon  the  wine  that  was 
drunk  during  the  seven  days  of  the  marriage  feast. 
Again,  some  have  taken  him  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  Tpart(mot6s,  who  is  defined  by  Pollux  (Onom. 
vi.  1)  as  one  who  had  the  charge  of  all  the  servants 
at  a  feast,  the  carvers,  cup-bearers,  cooks,  &c. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  of  the  mar- 
riage feast  at  Cana  which  would  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  ipx'rplKXiyos  held  the  rank  of  a 
servant.  He  appears  rather  to  hare  been  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  the  bridegroom,  and  to  have  pre- 
sided at  the  banquet  in  his  stead.  The  duties  of 
the  master  of  a  feast  are  given  at  full  length  in 
Ecclus.  xxiv.  (xxxii.). 

In  the  Apocryphal  books,  in  addition  to  the 
common  words,  apxm>,  S(an6rr)t,  trrpanry6s, 
which  are  rendered  "  governor,"  we  6nd  iiriardrris 
(1  Esdr.  i.  8 ;  Jud.  ii.  14),  which  closely  cor- 
responds to  TpB ;  tvapxo*  °«d  of  Zerubbabel  and 
Tatnai  (1  Esdr.  vi.  3,  29,  vii.  1),  and  vpoar&ms, 
applied  to  Sheshbazzar  (1  Esdr.  ii.  12),  both  of 
which  represent  ffllB  ;  ttpoorarns  (1  Esdr.  vii.  2) 
and  xpoarin\s  rov  Upov  (2  Mace,  iii.  4),  "  the 
governor  of  the  temple"  =  T)2  (cf.  2  Chr.  xxxv. 
8) ;  and  mrrpdVnt  (1  Esdr.  iii.  2, 21),  "asatrap,"  not 
always  used  in  its  strict  sense,  but  as  the  equivalent 
of  arpaTiryis  (Jud.  v.  2,  vii.  8).     [W.  A.  W.] 

GO'ZAN  (Jjfo;  r«fdV;  Gozan)  seems  in  the 
A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  v.  26  to  be  the  name  of  a  river; 
but  in  Kings  (2  K.  xvii.  6,  and  xviii.  11)  it  is  evi- 
dently applied  not  to  a  river  but  a  country.  Where 
Kings  ani  Chronicles  differ,  the  authority  of  the 
latter  is  weak ;  and  the  name  Gozan  will  therefore 
be  taken  in  the  present  article  for  the  name  of  a 
tract  of  country. 

Gozan  was  the  tract  to  which  the  Israelites  were 
carried  away  captive  by  Put,  Tiglath-Pileser,  and 
Shalmaneser,  or  possibly  Sargon.  It  has  been  va- 
riously placed ;  but  it  is  probably  identical  with  the 
Gauztmitis  of  Ptolemy  (Qeograph.  v.  18),  and  mav 
be  regarded  as  represented  by  the  Mygdonia  of  other 
writers  (Strab.,  Polyb.,  &c.).  It  was  the  tract  wa- 
tered by  the  llabor  ('A.06p~p'as,  or  Xa$dpat ),  the 
modern  Khabow,  the  great  Mesopotamia)  affluent  of 
the  Euphrates.  Mr.  Layard  describes  this  region  as 
one  of  remarkable  fertility  {Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
pp.  269-313).  According  to  the  LXX.  Halah  and 
Habor  were  both  rivers  of  Gozan  (2  K.  xvii.  6)  j  I 
but  this  is  a  mistranslation  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
it  is  corrected  in  the  following  chapter,  where  we 
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have  the  term  "river"  used  in  the  singular  of  the 
Habor  only.  Halah  seems  to  have  been  a  region 
adjoining  Gozan.  [Halah.]  With  respect  to  the 
term  Mygdonia,  which  became  the  recognized  name 
of  the  region  in  classic  times,  and  which  Strabo 
(xvi.  1,  §27)  and  Plutarch  (Lucull.  c  32)  absurdly 
connect  with  the  Macedonian  Mygdones,  it  may  be 
observed  that  it  is  merely  Gozan,  with  the  parti- 
cipial or  adjectival  O  prefixed.  The  Greek  writers 
always  represent  the  Semitic  z  by  their  own  d. 
Thus  Gaza  became  Cadytis,  Achzib  became  Korfippa, 
the  river  Zab  became  the  Zfaba,  and  M'goian  became 
Mygtfon, 

The  conjunction  of  Gozan  with  Haran  or  Harraa 
in  Isaiah  (xxxvii.  12)  is  in  entire  agreement  with 
the  position  here  assigned  to  the  former.  As  Gozan 
was  the  district  on  the  Khabour,  so  Haran  was  that 
upon  the  Bilit,  the  next  affluent  of  the  Euphrates. 
[See  Charran.]  The  Assyrian  kings,  baring  con- 
quered the  one,  would  naturally  go  on  to  the 
other.  [G.  R.] 

GRAUA  ('Aypa$i,  Alex-'A-yyo/M;  Armacka), 
1  Esd.  v.  29.  [Haoada.J  As  is  the  case  with 
many  names  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocryphal  books, 
it  is  not  obvious  whence  our  translators  got  the 
form  they  hare  here  employed — without  the  initial 
A,  which  even  the  corrupt  Vulgate  retains. 

GRAPE.  [Vwe.] 

GRASS.  1.  This  is  the  ordinary  rendering  of  vhe 
Heb.  woi'd  "VXn,  Which  signifies  properly  an  en- 
closed spot,  from  the  root  "IVfl,  to  enclose ;  but  this 
root  also  has  the  second  meaning  to  flourish,  and 
hence  the  noun  frequently  signifies  "  fodder,"  "  food 
of  cattle."  In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  1  K.  xviii.  5  ; 
Job  xl.  5;  Ps.  civ.  14;  Is.  xv.  G,  &e.  As  the 
herbage  rapidly  fades  under  the  parching  heat  of  the 
sun  of  Palestine,  it  has  afforded  to  the  sacred  writers 
an  image  of  the  fleeting  nature  of  human  fortune* 
(Job  viii.  12 ;  Ps.  xxxvii.  2),  and  also  of  the  brevity 
of  human  life  (Is.  xl.  6,  7 ;  Ps.  xc.  5).  The  LXX. 
render  TVn  by  jSercVi)  and  via,  but  most  fre- 
quently by  xipTos,  a  word  which  in  Greek  has 
passed  through  the  very  same  modifications  of 
meaning  as  its  Hebrew  representative:  x^Pros= 
gramen,  "  fodder,"  is  properly  a  court  or  inclosed 
space  for  cattle  to  feed  in  (Horn.  //.  xi.  774),  and 
then  any  feeding-place  whether  inclosed  or  not 
(Eur.  Iph.  T.  134,  x<*PT<"  (DStripoi).  Gesenius 
questions  whether  "VVIT,  x*?™!  the  Sansc 
harit = green  may  not  be  traceable  to  the  same  root 

2.  In  Jer.  1.  11,  A.  V.  renders  HOh  nSjM  as 
the  heifer  at  grass,  and  the  LXX.  its  £oZSta  tr 
/SordVp.  It  should  be  "  as  the  heifer  treading  out 
com  "  (comp.  Hos.  x.  1 1 ).  NEH  comes  from  B>n, 
conterere,  triturare,  and  has  been  confounded  with 
NCI,  gramen,  from  root  KBH,  to  germinate.  This 
is  the  word  rendered  grass  in  Gen.  L  11, 12,  where 
it  is  distinguished  from  DB'Jf,  the  latter  signifying 
herbs  suitable  for  human  food,  while  the  former  is 
herbage  for  cattle.  Gesenius  says  it  is  used  chiefly 
concerning  grass,  which  has  no  seed  (at  least  none 
obvious  to  general  observers),  and  the  smaller  wefds 
which  spring  up  spontaneously  from  the  soil.  The 
LXX.  render  it  by  x^o^Ii  as  well  as  by  x^f"". 
fiorirn,  and  wde. 

3.  In  Num.  xxii.  4,  where  mention  is  made  of 
the  ox  licking  up  the  grass  of  the  field,  the  Heb 
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word  b  pT,  which  elsewhere  is  rendered  green, 
when  followed  by  NCH  or  ab'Jtf,  as  in  Gen.  i.  30, 
and  Pa.  xxxvii.  2.  It  answers  to  the  German  dot 
Or&ne,  and  comes  from  the  root  pT,  to  flourish 
like  grass. 

4.  3t?2?  i*  tued  in  Dent.,  in  the  Psalms,  and  in 
the  Prophets,  and  as  distinguished  from  Ktfl, 
signifies  Aeros  for  human  food  (Gen.  i.  30;  Ps. 
civ.  14),  but  also  fodder  for  cattle  (Peut.  xi.  15; 
Jer.  riv.  6).  It  is  the  grass  of  the  field  (Gen.  ii. 
5;  Ex.  ix.  22)  and  of  the  mountain  (Is.  xlii.  15; 
Prov.  xxvii.  25). 

In  the  N.  T.  wherever  the  word  grass  occurs  it 
is  the  representative  of  the  Greek  xif/nt.  D.] 

GRASSHOPPER.  [Locust.] 

GRAVE.  [Burial.] 

GREAVES  (nnXO).  This  word  occurs  in  the 
A.  V.  only  in  1  Som.  xvii.  6,  in  the  description  of 
the  equipment  of  Goliath — -  he  had  greaves  of  brass 
upon  his  legs."  Its  ordinary  meaning  is  a  piece 
of  defensive  armour  which  reached  from  the  foot  to 
the  knee,  and  thus  protected  the  shin  of  the  wearer. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  KYTi/iis  of  the  Greeks, 
which  derived  its  name  from  its  covering  the  iry^un, 
«'.  e.  the  part  of  the  leg  above-named.  But  the 
Mitzchah  of  the  above  passage  can  hardly  have  been 
armour  of  this  nature.  Whatever  the  armour  was, 
it  was  not  worn  on  the  legs,  but  on  the  feet  ('^Jl) 
of  Goliath.  It  appears  to  be  derived  from  a  root 
signifying  brightness,  as  of  a  star  (see  Gesenius 
and  Flint).  The  word  is  not  in  either  the  dual  or 
plural  number,  but  is  singular.  It  would  therefore 
appear  to  have  been  more  a  kind  of  shoe  or  boot  than 
a  "  greave ;"  though  in  our  ignorance  of  the  details 
of  the  arms  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Philistines  we 
cannot  conjecture  more  closely  as  to  its  nature.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed  that  all  the  old 
versions,  including  Josephus,  give  it  the  meaning 
of  a  piece  of  armour  for  the  leg — some  even  for  the 
thigh.  [G.] 

GREECE,  GREEKS,  GRECIANS.  The 
histories  of  Greece  and  Palestine  are  as  little  con- 
nected as  those  of  any  other  two  nations  exercising 
the  same  influence  on  the  destinies  of  mankind  could 
well  be. 

The  Homeric  Epos  in  its  widest  range  does  not 
include  the  Hebrews,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
Mosaic  idea  of  the  Western  world  seems  to  have 
been  sufficiently  indefinite.  It  is  possible  that  Moses 
may  have  derived  some  geographical  outlines  from 
the  Egyptians ;  but  he  does  not  use  them  in  Gen. 
x.  2-5,  where  he  mentions  the  descendants  of  Javan 
as  peopling  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles.  This  is  merely 
the  vaguest  possible  indication  of  a  geographical 
locality ;  and  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  his 
Egyptian  teachers  were  almost  equally  in  the  dark 
.is  to  the  position  of  a  country  which  had  not  at 
that  time  arrived  at  a  unity  sufficiently  imposing  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  its  neighbours.  The  amount 
and  precision  of  the  information  possessed  by  Moses 
must  be  measured  by  the  nature  of  the  relation 
which  we  can  conceive  as  existing  in  his  time 
between  Greece  and  Egypt.  Now  it  appears  from 
Herodotus  that  prior  to  the  Trojan  war  the  current 
of  tradition,  sacred  and  mythological,  set  from 
Egypt  towards  Greece ;  and  the  first  quasi-historical 
event  which  awakened  the  curiosity,  and  stimulated 
the  imagination  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  was  the 
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story  of  Paris  and  Helen-  (Herod,  ii  43,  51,  52, 
and  112).  At  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  therefore, 
it  is  not  likely  that  Greece  had  entered  into  any 
definite  relation  wliatever  with  Egypt.  Withdrawn 
from  the  sea-coast,  and  only  gradually  fighting 
their  way  to  it  during  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
the  Hebrews'can  have  had  no  opportunity  of  form- 
ing connexions  with  the  Greeks.  From  the  time 
of  Moses  to  that  of  Joel,  we  have  no  notice  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  Hebrew  writings,  except  that  which 
was  contained  in  the  word  Javan  (Gen.  x.  2) ;  and 
it  does  not  seem  probable  that  during  this  period 
the  word  had  any  peculiar  significance  for  a  Jew, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  was  associated  with  the  idea 
of  islanders.  When,  indeed,  they  came  into  contact 
with  the  Ionians  of  Asia  Minor,  and  recognized  them 
as  the  long-lost  islanders  of  the  western  migration, 
it  was  natural  that  they  should  mark  the  similarity 
of  sound  between  JV  =  JV  and  I  ones,  and  the  appli- 
cation <rf  that  name  to  the  Asiatic  Greeks  would 
tend  to  satisfy  in  some  measure  a  longing  to  realize 
the  Mosaic  ethnography.  Accordingly  the  0.  T. 
word  which  is  Orecia,  in  A.  V.  Greece,  Greeks,  &c, 
is  in  Hebrew  JJ<,  Javan  ( Joel  iii.  6 ;  Dan.  viii.  2 1 ) : 
the  Hebrew,  however,  is  sometimes  retained  (Is. 
lxvi.  19;  Ex.  xxvii.  13).  Jn  Gen.  x.  2,  the  LXX. 
have,  ital  '\&vw  <tal  'EAitrd,  with  which  Kosen- 
m tiller  compares  Herod,  i.  56-58,  and  professes  to 
discover  the  two  elements  of  the  Greek  race.  From 
'ldvar  he  gets  the  Ionian  or  Pelasgian,  from  'EAurd 
(for  which  he  supposes  the  Heb  original  flaT^et) 
the  Hellenic  element.  This  is  excessively  fanciful, 
and  the  degree  of  accuracy  which  it  implies  upon 
an  ethnological  question  cannot  possibly  be  attri- 
buted to  Moses,  and  is  by  no  means  necessarily  in- 
volved in  the  fact  of  his  divine  inspiration. 

The  Greeks  and  Hebrews  met  tor  the  first  time 
in  the  slave-market.  The  medium  of  communi- 
cation seems  to  have  been  the  Tyrian  slave-mer- 
chant. About  B.C.  800  Joel  speaks  of  the  Tynans 
as  selling  the  children  of  Judith  to  the  Grecians 
(Joel  iii.  6) ;  and  in  Ex.  xxvii.  13  the  Greeks  are 
mentioned  as  bartering  their  brazen  vessels  for 
slaves.  On  the  other  hand,  Bochart  says  that  the 
Greek  slaves  were  highly  valued  throughout  the 
East  {Geogr.  Sac.  pt.  i.  lib.  iii.c.  3, p.  175);  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  Tyrians  took  advantage  of  the 
calamities  which  befell  either  nation  to  sell  them 
as  slaves  to  the  other.  Abundant  opportunities 
would  be  afforded  by  the  attacks  of  the  Lydian 
monarchy  on  the  one  people,  and  the  Syrian  on  the 
other ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Tyre  would  let  slip  no 
occasion  of  replenishing  her  slave-market. 

Prophetical  notice  of  Greece  occurs  in  Dan.  viii. 
21,  tic.,  where  the  history  of  Alexander  and  his 
successors  is  rapidly  sketched.  Zechariah  (ix.  13) 
foretells  the  triumphs  of  the  Maccabees  against  the 
Graeco-Syrian  empire,  while  Isaiah  looks  forward 
to  the  conversion  of  the  Greeks,  amongst  other 
Gentiles,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Jewish 
missionaries  (lxvi.  19).  For  the  connexion  between 
the  Jews  and  the  quasi-Greek  kingdoms  which 
sprang  out  of  the  divided  empire  of  Alexander, 
reference  should  be  made  to  other  articles. 

The  presence  of  Alexander  himself  at  Jerusalem, 
and  his  respectful  demeanour,  are  described  by 
Joseph  us  (Ant.  xi.  8,  §3) ;  and  some  Jews  are  even 
said  to  have  joined  him  in  his  expedition  against 
Persia  (Hecat.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Apion,  ii.  4),  as  the 
Samaritans  hod  already  done  in  the  siege  of  Tyro 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8,  §§4-6).    In  1  Mace.  xii.  5-23 
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(about  B.C.  180;,  and  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  4,  §10,  we  .  these  references,  and  cited  Herodotus  only  as  i 
have  aa  account  of  an  embassy  and  letter  sent  by  tioning  the  nte  of  circumcision, 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  Jews.  [Abeus  ;  Osi  A8.]  {  The  work  of  Theophrastus  cited  is  not  extant ;  he 
The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  transaction  is  j  enumerates  amongst  other  oaths  that  of  Corban. 
the  claim  which  the  Lacedaemonians  prefer  to  kin-  i  Choerilus  it  supposed  by  Joseph  us  to  describe  the 
dred  with  the  Jews,  and  which  Areus  professes  to  Jews  in  a  by  no  means  flattering  portrait  of  a 
establish  by  reference  to  a  book.  It  Li  by  no  means  |  people  who  accompanied  Xerxes  in  his  expedition 
unlikely  that  two  declining  nations,  the  one  crouch-  against  Greece.  The  chief  points  of  identification 
ing  beneath  a  Roman,  the  other  beneath  a*  Graeco-  are,  their  speaking  the  Phoenician  language,  and 
Syrian  invader,  should  draw  together  in  face  ot  the ,  dwelling  in  the  Solymean  mountains,  near  a  broad 
common  calamity.    This  may  have  been  the  case, ,  lake,  which  according  to  Josepbus  was  the  Dead  Sea. 


or  we  may  with  Jahn  (ffeb.  Cuirun.  ix.  91,  note) 
regard  the  affair  as  a  piece  of  pompous  trifling  or 
idle  curiosity,  at  a  period  when  "  all  nations  were 
curious  to  ascertain  their  origin,  and  their  relation- 
ship to  other  nations." 

The  notices  of  the  Jewish  people  which  occur  in 
Greek  writers  have  been  collected  by  Josephub  (c. 
Apion.  i.  22).  The  chief  are  Pythagoras,  Hero- 
dotus, Choerilus,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  and  He- 
cataeus.  The  main  drift  of  the  argument  of  Josephus 
is  to  show  that  the  Greek  authors  derived  their  ma- 
terials from  Jewish  sources,  or  with  more  or  less 
distinctness  referred  to  Jewish  history.  For  Py- 
thagoras, he  cites  Hermippus'  life;  for  Aristotle, 
Clearchus:  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Neo-Platonism  of  these  authorities  makes  them 
comparatively  worthless ;  that  Hermippus  in  par- 
ticular belongs  to  that  Alexandrian  school  which 
made  it  its  business  to  fuse  the  Hebrew  traditions 
with  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  and  propitiated  the 
genius  of  Orientalism  by  denying  the  merit  of  ori- 
ginality to  the  great  and  independent  thinkers  of 
the  West.  This  style  of  thought  was  farther  de- 
veloped by  Iamblichus;  and  a  very  good  specimen 
of  it  may  be  seen  in  Le  Gere's  notes  on  Grotius, 
de  Verit.  It  has  been  ably  and  vehemently  assailed 
by  Ritter,  Hist.  Phil.  b.  i.  c.  3. 

Herodotus  mentions  the  Syrians  of  Palestine  as 
confessing  that  they  derived  the  rite  of  circumcision 
from  the  Egyptians  (ii.  104).  Bahr,  however,  does 
not  think  it  likely  that  Herodotus  visited  the  in- 
terior of  Palestine,  though  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  sea-coast.  (On  the  other  hand  see  Dahlmann, 
pp.  55,  56,  Engl,  transl.)  It  is  almost  impossible 
fo  suppose  that  Herodotus  could  have  visited  Jeru- 
salem without  giving  us  some  more  detailed  account 
of  it  than  the  merely  incidental  notices  in  ii.  159 
and  iii.  5,  not  to  mention  that  the  site  of  KASvris 
is  still  a  disputed  question. 

The  victory  of  Pharaoh-Necho  over  Josiah  at 
Megiddo  is  recorded  by  Herodotus  (comp.  Herod, 
ii.  159  with  2  K.  xxiii.  29  ff.,  2  Chr.  xxxv.  20  ff.). 


The  Hecataeus  of  Josephus  is  Hecataeus  of  Ab- 
dera,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus.  The  authenticity  of  the 
History  of  the  Jews  attributed  to  him  by  Josephus 
has  been  called  in  question  by  Origen  and  others. 

After  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Greeks  by 
the  Romans,  and  the  absorption  into  the  Roman 
empire  of  the  kingdoms  which  were  formed  out  of 
the  dominions  of  Alexander,  the  political  coraexke 
between  the  Greeks  and  Jews  as  two  indepiJent 
nations  no  longer  existed. 

The  name  of  the  country,  Greece,  occurs  once  in 
N.  T.,  Acts  xx.  2,  *EAAoi  =  Greece,  i.  e.  Greece 
Proper,  as  opposed  to  Macedonia.  In  the  A.  V.  of 
0.  T.  the  word  Greek  is  not  found ;  either  Javan 
is  retained,  or,  as  in  Joel  iii.  6,  the  word  is  rendered 
by  Grecian.  In  Maccabees  Greeks  and  Grecians 
seem  to  be  used  indifferently  (comp.  1  Mace.  i.  10, 
vi.  2 ;  also  2  Mace  iv.  10,  Greeiish).  In  N.  T., 
on  the  other  hand,  a  distinction  is  observed,  "EAAijr 
being  rendered  Greek,  and  'EXAihwtt/i  Grecian. 
The  difference  of  the  English  terminations,  however, 
is  not  sufficient  to  convey  the  difference  of  meanings. 
*E\A»)K  in  N.  T.  is  either  a  Greek  by  race,  as  in 
Acts  xvi.  1-3,  xviii.  17,  Rom.  i.  14 ;  or  more  fre- 
quently a  Gentile,  as  opposed  to  a  Jew  (Rom.  ii. 
9,  10,  tic.) ;  so  fern.  'EAAifWy,  Mark  vii.  26,  Acts 
xvii.  12.  'EXAvMrri)!  (properly  "  one  who  speaks 
Greek  ")  is  a  foreign  Jew;  opposed,  therefore,  not 
to  'IovScubt,  but  to  'E0p<uot,  a  home-Jew,  one 
who  dwelt  in  Palestine.  So  Schleusner,  Jsc :  accord- 
ing to  Salmasius,  however,  the  Hellenists  were  Greek 
proselytes,  who  had  become  Christians ;  so  Wolf, 
Parkhurst,  fee.,  arguing  from  Acts  xL  20,  where 
'EAAiinirraf  are  contrasted  with  'Iovfcuoi  in  19. 
The  question  resolves  itself  partly  into  a  textual 
one,  Griesbach  having  adopted  the  reading  "EAAsj- 
rat.  and  so  also  Lachmanu.  [T.  E.  B.] 

GRINDING.  [Mill.] 
GROVE.   A  word  used  in  the  A.  V.,  with  two 
exceptions,  to  translate  the  mysterious  Hebrew  term 
It  is  singular  that  Josephus' should  have  omitted  I  Asherah  (mtW).  This  term  is  examined  under  its 

tiivn    head  (p. 

JO),  where  it 
is  observed  that 
nost  all  mo- 
rn interpret- 
I  agree  that 
an  idol  or  image 
of  some  kind 
ost    be  in- 
tended, and  not 
I  grove,  as  our 
vn&lators  rcc- 
L  following 
lie  version  of  the 
I.XX.  (oA««w) 
d  of  the  Vul- 
(faew). 
This  is  evident 


Stem!  ftrmbolic  Tw  of  ll»  AMyrtnn*.   From  Lord  Aberdrra'a  Rlurk  Stone. 
(FvrxuMon'ft  A'imhA  umd  Pirmpalu,  p.  280.) 
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from  many  passages,  and  especially  from  2  K.  xxiii.  b, 
where  we  find  that  Josiah  "  brought  out  the  Ashe- 
rah  "  (translated  by  our  version  "  the  grove ") 
"  from  the  house  of  the  Lord  "  (comp.  also  Judg. 
iii.  7  ;  1  K.  ziv.  23,  xviii.  19).  In  many  passages 
the  "  groves  "  are  grouped  with  molten  and  graven 
images  in  a  manner  that  leaves  no  doubt  that  some 
idol  was  intended  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  19,  zxxiv.  3, 4 ; 
Is.  xvii.  8).  There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to 
what  the  Asherah  was ;  but  in  addition  to  the  views 
set  forth  under  Asherah,  we  must  not  omit  to 
notice  a  probable  connexion  between  this  symbol  or 
image— whatever  it  was — and  the  sacred  symbolic 
tree,  the  representation  of  which  occurs  so  fre- 
quently on  Assyrian  sculptures,  and  is  shown  in 
the  preceding  woodcut.  The  connexion  is  inge- 
niously maintained  by  Mr.  Fergusson  in  his  Nineveh 
and  Persepolis  restored  (pp.  299-304),  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred. 

2.  The  two  exceptions  noticed  above  are  Gen.  xxi. 
33  and  1  Sam.  xxii.  6  (margin),  where  "  grove"  is 
employed  to  render  the  word  Eihel,  which 

in  the  text  of  the  latter  passage,  and  in  1  Sam. 
xxxi.  13,  is  translated  "  tree."  Professor  Stanley 
[8.  4-  P.  §77 ;  also  p.  21,  note)  would  have  Eshel 
to  be  a  tamarisk ;  but  this  is  controverted  by  Bonar 
{Land  of  Prom.),  on  the  ground  of  the  thin  and 
shadeless  nature  of  that  tree.  It  is  now  however  ge- 
nerally recognised  (amongst  others,  see  Gesen.  Thes. 
506 ;  Stanley,  5.  #  P.  §76, 3;  p.  142 note,  220  note, 
and  passim),  that  the  woid  Eton,  which  is 

uniformly  rendered  by  the  A.  V.  "  plain,"  signifies  a 
grove  or  plantation.  Such  were  the  Elon  of  Marore 
(Gen.  xdii.  18,  xiv.  13,  xviii.  1);  of  Moreh  (Gen. 
xii.  6 ;  Dent.  xi.  30) ;  of  Zaanaim  (Judg.  iv.  11), 
or  Zaanannim  (Josh.  xix.  33) ;  of  the  pillar  (Judg. 
ix.  6) ;  of  Meonenim  (Judg.  ix.  37)  ;  and  of  Tabor 
(1  Sam.  x.  3).  In  all  these  cases  the  I.XX.  have 
iySr  or  Pi\avos  ;  the  Vulgate — which  the  A.  V. 
probably  followed —  Vallis  or  Convallis,  in  the  last 
three  however  Quercus. 

In  the  religions  of  the  ancient  heathen  world  groves 
play  a  prominent  part.  In  old  times  altars  only 
were  erected  to  the  gods.  It  was  thought  wrong  to 
shut  up  the  gods  within  walls,  and  hence,  as  Pliny 
expressly  tells  us,  trees  were  the  first  temples  (Tac. 
H.  S.  xii.  2 ;  Oerm.  9 ;  Lucian,  de  Sacrific.  10 ; 
see  Carpzov,  App.  L'rit.  p.  332),  and  from  the  earliest 
times  groves  are  mentioned  iu  connexion  with  reli- 
gious worship  (Gen.  xii.  6, 7,xiii.  18 ;  Deut.  xi.  30 ; 
A.  V.  "  plain ;"  see  above).  Their  high  antiquity, 
refreshing  shade,  solemn  silence,  and  awe-inspiring 
solitude,  as  well  as  the  striking  illustration  they 
afford  of  natural  life,  marked  them  out  as  the  fit 
localities,  or  even  the  actual  objects  of  worship 
("  Lucos  et  in  iis  silentia  ipsa  adoramus,"  Pliu.  xii. 
1  ;  "  Secretum  luci . . .  et  admiratio  umbrae  fidem 
tibi  numinis  facit,"  Sen.  Ep.  xii. ;  "  Quo  posses 
viso  dicere  Numeu  habet,"  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  295 ; 
"  Sacra  nemus  accubet  umbrft,"  Virg.  Georg.  iii. 
334;  Ov.  Met.  viii.  743;  Ez.  vi.  13;  Is.  lvii.  5; 
Hos.  iv.  13).  This  last  passage  hints  at  another 
and  darker  reason  why  groves  were  opportune  for 
the  degraded  services  of  idolatry ;  their  shadow  hid 
the  atrocities  and  obscenities  of  heathen  worship. 
The  groves  were  generally  found  connected  with 
temples,  and  often  had  the  right  of  affording  an 
asylum  (Tac.  Oerm.  9,  40 ;  Herod,  ii.  138 ;  Virg. 
Am.  i.  441,  ii.  512;  Sil.  Ital.  i.  81).  Some 
have  supposed  that  even  the  Jewish  Temple  had  a 
ripmt  planted  with  palm  and  cedar  (Ps.  xcii. 
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12,  13)  and  olive  (Ps.  Iii.  8)  as  the  mosk  which 
stands  on  its  site  now  has.  This  is  more  than 
doubtful ;  but  we  know  that  a  celebrated  oak  stood 
by  the  sanctuary  at  Shechem  (Josh.  xxiv.  26 ; 
Judg.  ix.  6 ;  Stanley,  Sm.  and  Pal.  142).  We  find 
repeated  mention  of  groves  consecrated  with  deep 
superstition  to  particular  gods  (Liv.  vii.  25,  xxiv.  3, 
xxiv.  51 ;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  12,  51,  &c.,  iv.  73,  &c). 
For  this  reason  they  were  stringently  forbidden  to 
the  Jews  (Ex.  xxxiv.  13 ;  Jer.  xvii.  2;  Ez.  xx.  28), 
and  Maimonides  even  says  that  it  is  Ibrbidden  to 
sit  under  the  shade  of  any  green  tiee  where  an  idol- 
statue  was  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Antiq.  p.  290).  Yet  we 
find  abundant  indications  that  the  Hebrews  felt  the 
influence  of  groves  on  the  mind  ("  the  spirit  in  the 
woods,"  Wordsworth),  and  therefore  selected  them 
for  solemn  purposes,  such  as  great  national  meetings 
(Judg.  ix.  6,  37)  and  the  burial  of  the  dead  (Gen. 
xxxv.  8;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  14).  Those  connected  with 
patriarchal  history  were  peculiarly  liable  to  super- 
stitious reverence  (Am.  v.  5,  viii.  13),  and  we  find 
that  the  groves  of  Mamre  were  long  a  place  of 
worship  (Sozomen,  H.  E.  ii.  4 ;  Euseb.  Fit.  Con- 
stant. 81;  Reland,  Palaest.  p.  714).  There  are  in 
Scripture  many  memorable  trees ;  e.g.  Allon-bachuth 
(Gen.  xxxv.  8),  the  tamarisk  (but  see  above)  in 
Gibeah  (1  Sam.  xxii.  6),  the  terebinth  in  Shechem 
(Jos.  xxiv.  26,  under  which  the  law  was  set  up),  the 
palm-tree  of  Deborah  (Judg.  iv.  5),  the  terebinth  of 
enchantments  (Judg.  ix.  37),  the  terebinth  of  wan- 
derers  (Judg.  iv.  11),  and  others  (1  Sam.  xiv.  2,  x. 
3, sometimes  "plain"  in  A.V., Vulg.  "convallis"). 

This  observation  of  particular  trees  was  among 
the  heathen  extended  to  a  regular  worship  of  them. 
"  Tree-worship  may  be  traced  from  the  interior  of 
Africa,  not  only  into  Egypt  and  Arabia,  but  also 
onward  uninterraptedly  into  Palestine  and  Syria, 
Assyria,  Persia,  India,  Thibet,  Siam,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  China,  Japan,  and  Siberia ;  also  westward 
into  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Italy,  and  other  countries ; 
and  in  most  of  the  countries  here  named  it  obtains 
in  the  present  day,  combined  as  it  has  been  in  other 
parts  with  various  forms  of  idolatry  "  {Gen.  of  Earth 
and  Man,  p.  139).  "The  worship  of  trees  even 
goes  back  among  the  Iraunians  to  the  rules  of 
Horn,  called  in  the  Zend-Avesta  the  promulgator 
of  the  old  law.  We  know  from  Herodotus  the 
delight  which  Xerxes  took  in  the  great  plane-tree 
in  Lydia,  on  which  he  bestowed  golden  ornaments, 
and  appointed  for  it  a  sentinel  in  the  person  of  one 
of  the  "  immortal  ten  thousand."  The  early  vene- 
ration of  trees  was  associated,  by  the  moist  and 
refreshing  canopy  of  foliage,  with  that  of  sacied 
fountains.  Iu  similar  connexion  with  the  early 
worship  of  nature  were  among  the  Hellenic  nations 
the  fame  of  the  great  palm-tree  of  Delos,  and  of  an 
aged  platanus  in  Arcadia.  The  Buddhists  of  Ceylon 
venerate  the  colossal  Indian  fig-tree  of  Anurah- 
depura.  ...  As  single  trees  thus  became  objects  of 
veneration  from  the  beauty  of  their  form,  so  did 
also  groups  of  trees,  under  the  name  of '  groves  of 
gods.'  Pausanias  (i.  21,  §9)  is  full  of  the  praise 
of  a  grove  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Grynion  in  Aeolis ;  and  the  grove  of  Colone  is  cele- 
brated in  the  renowned  chorus  of  Sophocles  "  (Hum- 
boldt, Cosmos,  ii.  96,  Eng.  ed.).  The  custom  of 
adorning  trees  "  with  jewels  and  mantles  "  was  very 
ancient  and  universal  (Herod,  vii.  31 ;  Aelian,  V.  If. 
ii.  14 ;  Theocr.  Id.  xviii. ;  Ov.  Met.  viii.  723,  745 ; 
Arnob.  adv.  Gentes,  i.  39),  and  even  still  exists  in 
the  East. 

The  oracular  trees  of  antiquity  are  well  known 
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(77.  xvi.  233 ;  Od.  v.  237  ;  Soph.  Track.  754 ;  Virg. 
Qeorg.  ii.  16  ;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  1 1 ).  Each  god  had  some 
sacred  tree  (Virg.  Eel.  vii.  61  sqq.).  The  Etru- 
rians are  said  to  have  worshipped  a  palm,  and  the 
Celts  an  oak  (Max.  Tyr.  Dissert.  38,  in  Godwyn's 
Mos.  and  Aar.  ii.  4).  On  the  Druidic  veneration 
of  oak-groves,  see  Pliny,  //.  N.  xvi.  44 ;  Tac.  Ann. 
ziv.  30.  In  the  same  way,  according  to  the  mission- 
ary Oldendorp,  the  negros  "  have  sacred  groves,  the 
abodes  of  a  deity,  which  no  negro  ventures  to  enter 
except  the  priests  "  (Pilchard,  Hat.  Hist,  of  Man, 
525-539,  3rd  ed. ;  Park's  Travels,  p.  65).  So  too 
the  ancient  Egyptians  (Rawlinson's  Herod,  ii.  298). 
Long  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  it  was 
found  necessary  to  forbid  all  abuse  of  trees  and  groves 
to  the  purposes  of  superstition  (Harduin,  Act.  Condi. 
i.  988 ;  see  Orelli,  ad  Tac.  Germ.  9).    [F.  W.  F.] 

GUARD.  The  Hebrew  terms  commonly  used 
had  reference  to  the  special  duties  which  the  body- 
guard of  a  monarch  had  to  perform. 

(1 .)  Tabbach  (11313)  originally  signified  a  "  cook," 
and  as  butchering  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  cook  in  Eastern 
countries,  it  gained  the  secondary  sense  of  "  execu- 
tioner," and  is  applied  to  the  body-guard  of  the  kings 
of  Egypt  (Cen.  xxxvii.  36),  and  Babylon  ( 2  K.  xxv.  8 ; 
Jcr.  xxxix.  9,  xl.  1 ;  Dan.  ii.  14).  [Executioner.] 

(2.)  Ratz  (p"1)  properly  means  a  "  runner,"  and 
is  the  ordinary  term  employed  for  the  attendants  of 
the  Jewish  kings,  whose  office  it  was  to  run  before 
the  chariot  (2  Sam.  xv.  1 ;  1  K.  i.  5),  like  the 
cursored  of  the  Roman  Emperors  (Senec.  Ep.  87, 
126).  That  the  Jewish  "runners"  superadded 
the  ordinary  duties  of  a  military  guard  appears  from 
several  passages  (1  Sam.  xxii.  17  ;  2  K.  x.  25,  xi. 
6  ;  2  Chr.  xii.  10).  It  was  their  office  also  to  carry 
despatches  (2  Chr.  xxx.  6).  They  had  a  guard-room 
set  apart  for  their  nse  in  the  king's  palace,  in 
which  their  arms  were  kept  ready  for  use  (1  K. 
xiv.  28 ;  2  Chr.  xii.  11).  [Footman.] 

(3.)  The  terms  mishmerctli  (JTIDE'D)  and  mish- 
mar  ("lDE>p)  express  properly  the  act  of  watching, 
but  are  occasionally  transferred  to  the  persons  who 
kept  watch  (Neh.  iv.  9. 22,  vii.  3,  xii.  9  j  Job  vii.  12). 
The  A.  V.  is  probably  correct  in  substituting  mish- 
marto  (IFITDB'O)  for  the  present  reading  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  23,  Benaiah  being  appointed  "  captain  of  the 
guard,"  as  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  14,  §4)  relates,  and 
not  privy  councillor:  the  same  error  has  crept  into 
the  text  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  14,  where  the  words  "  which 
goeth  at  thy  bidding"  may  originally  have  been 
"  captain  of  the  body-guard.  For  the  duties  of  the 
captain  of  the  guard,  see  Captain.     [W.  L.  B.] 

GUD'GODAH  (with  the  art.  fninji];  TaS- 
7<£8 ;  Gadgad),  Deut.  x.  7.    [HOR  Haqidgad.] 
GUEST.  [Hospitality.] 

GUI/LOTH  (flfy,  plural  of  n>>3),  a  Hebrew 
term  of  unfrequeut  occurrence  in  the  Bible,  and 
used  onlv  in  two  passages — and  those  identical  re- 
lations of  the  same  occurrence — to  denote  a  natural 
object,  viz.  the  springs  added  by  the  great  Caleb  to 
the  south  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Debir,  which 
formed  the  dowry  of  his  daughter  Achsah  (Josh.  xv. 
19 ;  Judg.  i.  15).  The  springs  were  "  upper"  and 
"  lower" — possibly  one  at  the  top  and  the  other 
the  N.  ttom  of  a  ravine  or  glen ;  and  they  may  have 
derived  their  unusual  name  from  their  appearance 
being  different  to  that  of  the  ordinary  springs  of  the 


GUR  BAAL 

country.  The  root  $>3)  has  the  force  of  rolling 
or  tumbling  over,  and  perhaps  this  may  imply  that 
they  welled  up  in  that  round  or  mushroom  form 
which  is  not  uncommon  here,  though  apparently 
most  rare  in  Palestine.  The  rendering  of  the  Vat. 
LXX.  is  singular.  In  Josh,  it  has  tV  Bortorir, 
and  tV  ToyaiSKdy,  the  latter  doubtless  a  mere  cor- 
ruption of  the  Hebrew.  The  Alex.  MS.,  as  usual, 
is  faithful  to  the  Hebrew  text.  In  Judges  both 
have  Xvrpaats.  An  attempt  has  been  lately  made 
by  Dr.  Hosen  to  identify  these  springs  with  the 
Ain  NtmAur  near  Hebron  (see  Zritschrift  der  D. 
M.  G.  1857);  but  the  identification  can  hardly 
be  received  without  fuller  confirmation  (Stanley, 
S.  $  P.  App.  §54).   [Debih.]  [G.] 

GUUI  (»M  J  ;  rW,  i  ro»W,  Alex.  Tmvi .- 
Guni).  1.  A  son  of  Naplitali  (Gen.  xlvi.  24 ; 
1  Chr.  vii.  13),  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the 
Gunites  (Num.  xxvi.  48).  Like  several  others  of 
the  early  Israelite  names,  Guni  is  a  patronymic — 
"  G unite  ; "  as  if  ali-eady  a  family  at  the  time  of 
its  first  mention  (comp.  Arodi,  Hushim.  &c). 

2.  A  descendant  of  Gad ;  father  of  Abdiel  a  chief 
man  in  his  tribe  (1  Chr.  v.  15). 

GUNITES,  THE  0M3il;  olWf;  G«nitae\ 
the  "  family "  which  sprang  from  Guni,  son  ot 
Naphtali  (Num.  xxvi.  48).  There  is  not  in  the 
Hebrew  any  difference  between  the  two  names, 
of  the  individual  and  the  family. 

GUR,  THE  GOING  UP  TO  (UrnipjTO 
=  the  ascent  or  steep  of  Gur.  or  the  lion's  whelp, 
Ges.  Thes.  275;  iv  t£  bva&atvtiv  Tat ;  ascensas 
Gaver),  an  ascent  or  rising  ground,  at  which 
Ahaziah  received  his  death-blow  while  flying  fiom 
Jehu  after  the  slaughter  of  Joram  (2  K.  ii.  27). 
It  is  described  as  nt  (3)  Ibleam,  and  on  the  way 
between  Jezreel  and  Beth-hag-gan  (A.  V.  "the 
garden-house").  As  the  latter  is  identified  with 
tolerable  probability  with  the  present  Jenm,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  ascent  of  Gur  was  some 
place  more  than  usually  steep  on  the  difficult  road 
which  leads  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  Jenin. 
By  Josephus  it  is  mentioned  (Ant.  ix.  6,  §4) 
merely  as  "  a  certain  ascent "  (fr  nvt  rpmr/faVrci). 
Neither  it  nor  Ibleam  have  been  yet  recovered. 

For  the  details  of  the  occurrence  see  Jehu.  Far 
other  ascents  see  Adummim,  Acrabbim,  Zrz.  [G.] 

GUR  BA'AL  (Sya-rlJ  ;  Tlirpa ;  Gurbaal), 
a  place  or  district  in  which  dwelt  Arabians,  as 
recorded  in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  7.  It  appears  from  the 
context  to  have  been  in  the  country  lying  between 
Palestine  and  the  Arabian  peninsula;  but  this, 
although  probable,  and  although  the  LXX.  reading  is 
in  favour  of  the  conjecture,  cannot  be  proved,  no  site 
having  been  assigned  to  it.  The  Arab  geographers 
mention  a  place  called  Baal,  on  the  Syrian  road, 
north  of  El-Medeeneh  (Marisid,  s.  v.  ^ju).  The 
Targum,  as  Winer  (s.  v.)  remarks,  reads  "1QT5 
T03  J'anH— "Arabs  living  in  Gerar*'— suggest- 
ing f\i  instead  of  TM ;  but  there  is  no  further 
evidence  to  strengthen  this  supposition.  [See  also 
Gerar.]  The  ingenious  conjectures  of  Bochart 
(Phalcg,  ii.  22)  respecting  the  Mehunim,  who  are 
mentioned  together  with  the  "  Arabians  that  dwelt 
in  Gur  Baal,"  may  be  considered  in  reference  to 
the  Mehunim,  although  they  are  far  fetched. 
[Mehunim.]  [E.  S.  P.t 
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HAAHASH'TAKI  (.nRC'ITOn,  with  the  ar- 

tide,  =  the  Ahashtarite ;  ray  'AeurHip,  Alex.  'Ka- 
fhjpd ;  Ahasthari),  a  man,  or  a  family,  immediately 
descended  from  Ashur,  "  father  of  Tekoa "  by  his 
second  wife  Naarah  (1  Chr.  ir.  6).  The  name  does 
not  appear  again,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  a  place 
of  similar  name. 

HABAI'AH  (pV3n,  in  Neh.  rPSn  ;  Aafitla, 
"E/3fa,  Alex. 'O0afa ;  'ffobia,  Habiaj.  "  Bene-Cha- 
baijah  were  among  the  sons  of  the  priests  who 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zernbbabel,  but  whose 
genealogy  being  imperfect,  were  not  allowed  to  serve 
(Ezr.  ii.  61 ;  Neh.  vii.  63).  It  la  not  clear  from 
the  passage  whether  they  were  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Barzillai  the  Gileadite.  In  the  lists 
of  1  Esdras  the  name  is  given  as  Obdia. 

HAB  AKKUK  (jMpOn),;  Jerome,  Prol.  in 
Hab.  renders  it  by  the  Greek  rtplKipfits ;  'Afi$a- 
kov/i  ;  Habacuc).  Other  Greek  forms  of  the  name 
are  'AfiPaxoin,  which  Saidas  erroneously  renders 
xariif  iyipettit,  'Afiaxoifi  (Georg.  Cedrenus), 
'ApL$aKOVK,  and  'AP&okovk  (Dorotheus,  Doetr. 
2).  The  Latin  forms  are  Ambacum,  Ambactic, 
and  Abacuc. 

1.  Of  the  tacts  of  the  prophet's  life  we  have  no 
certain  information,  and  with  regard  to  the  period 
of  his  prophecy  there  is  great  division  of  opiuion. 
The  Rabbinical  tradition  that  Habakkuk  was  the 
son  of  the  Shunammite  woman  whom  Elisha  re- 
stored to  life  is  repeated  by  Abarbanel  in  his  com- 
mentary, and  has  no  other  foundation  than  a 
fanciful  etymology  of  the  prophet's  name,  based  on 
the  expression  in  2  K.  iv.  16.  Equally  unfounded 
is  the  tradition  that  he  was  the  sentinel  set  by 
Isaiah  to  watch  for  the  destruction  of  Babylon 
(corop.  Is.  xxi.  16  with  Hab.  ii.  1).  In  the  title 
of  the  history  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  as  found  in 
the  LXX.  version  in  Origen's  Tetrapla,  the  author 
is  called  "  Habakkuk,  the  son  of  Joshua,  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi."  Some  have  supposed  this  apocry- 
phal writer  to  be  identical  with  the  prophet  (Je- 
rome, prooem.  in  Dan.).  The  psalm  in  ch.  3  and 
its  title  are  thought  to  favour  the  opinion  that 
Habakkuk  was  a  Levite  (Delitzsch,  Habakui,  p. 
iii.).  Pseudo-Epiphanius  (vol.  ii.  p.  240,  de  Vitis 
Prophetarum)  and  Dorotheus  (Chron.  Pasch. 
p.  150)  say  that  he  was  of  Prfl(<>*ip  or  fii)8iTovx<ip 
(Bethacat,  Isid.  Hispal.  c.  47),  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon.  This  may  have  been  the  same  as  Bethza- 
charias,  where  Judas  Haccabaeus  was  defeated  by 
Antiochus  Eupator  (1  Mace.  vi.  32,  33).  The 
same  authors  relate  that  when  Jerusalem  was 
sacked  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Habakkuk  fled  to 
Ostracine,  and  remained  there  till  after  the  Chal- 
dneans  had  left  the  city,  when  he  returned  to  his 
own  country  and  died  at  his  farm  two  years  before 
the  return  from  Babylon,  B.C.  538.  It  was  during 
his  residence  in  Judaea  that  he  is  said  to  have  car- 
ried food  to  Daniel  in  the  dea  of  lions  at  Babylon. 
This  legend  is  given  in  the  history  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  and  is  repeated  by  Eusebius,  BarHebraeus, 
and  Eutychius.  It  is  quoted  from  Joseph  ben 
Gorion  (B.  J.  xi.  3)  by  Abarbanel  {Comm.  on 
Hab.\  and  seriously  refuted  by  him  on  chrono- 
logical grounds.  The  scene  of  the  event  was  shown 
to  mediaevnl  travellers  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem 


to  Bethlehem  (Early  Travels  m  Palestine,  p.  29). 
Habakkuk  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Keilah  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  eight  miles  E.  of  Eleutheropolir 
(Eusebius,  Onomasticon).  Rabbinical  tradition 
places  his  tomb  at  Chukkok,  of  the  tribe  of  Napn- 
thali,  now  called  Jahuk.  In  the  days  of  Zebenus, 
bishop  of  Eleutheropolis,  according  to  Nicephoms 
(iT.  E.  xii.  48)  and  Sozoraen  (H.  E.  vii.  28),  the 
remains  of  the  prophets  Habakkuk  and  Micah  were 
discovered  at  Keilah. 

2.  The  Rabbinical  traditions  agree  in  placing 
Habakkuk  with  Joel  and  Nahum  in  the  reign  of 
Manasseh  (cf.  Seder  Olam  Rabba  and  Zuta,  and 
Tsemach  David).  This  date  is  adopted  by  Kimchi 
and  Abarbanel  among  the  Rabbis,  and  by  Witsius, 
Kolinsky,  and  Jabn  among  modem  writers.  The 
general  corruption  and  lawlessness  which  prevailed 
in  the  reign  of  Manasseh  are  supposed  to  be  referred 
to  in  Hab.  i.  2-4.  Both  Kolinsky  and  Jahn  con- 
jecture that  Habakkuk  may  have  been  one  of  the 
prophets  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxi.  10.  Synccllns 
(Chronographia,  pp.  214,  230,  240)  makes  him 
contemporary  with  Ezekiel,  and  extends  the  period 
of  his  prophecy  from  the  time  of  Manasseh  to  that 
of  Daniel  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Josedech.  The 
Chronicon  Paschale  places  him  later,  first  men- 
tioning him  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Josiah 
(Olymp.  32),  as  contemporary  with  Zcphaniah  and 
Nahum ;  and  again  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Cyrus  (Olymp.  42),  as  contemporary  with  Daniel 
and  Ezekiel  in  Persia,  with  Hnggai  and  Zechariah 
in  Judaea,  and  with  Baruch  in  Egypt.  Davidson 
(Home's  Intr.  ii.  968),  following  Keil,  decides  in 
favour  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Josiah. 
Calmet,  Jaeger,  Ewald,  De  Wette,  Rosenmiiller, 
Knobel,  Maurer,  Hitzig,  and  Meier  agree  in  assign- 
ing the  commencement  of  Habakkuk  s  prophecy  to 
the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  though  they  are  divided  as 
to  the  exact  period  to  which  it  is  to  be  referred. 
Knobel  (Der  Prophetism.  d.  Hebr.)  and  Meier 
(Gesch.  d.  poet.  nat.  Liter,  d.  Hebr.)  are  in  favour 
of  the  commencement  of  the  Chaldean  era,  after 
the  battle  of  Carchemish  (B.C.  606),  when  Judaea 
was  first  threatened  by  the  victors.  But  the  ques- 
tion of  the  date  of  Habakkuk's  prophecy  has  been 
discussed  in  the  most  exhaustive  manner  by 
Delitzsch  (Der  Prophet  Habakuk,  EM.  §3),  and 
though  his  arguments  are  rather  ingenious  than 
convincing,  they  are  well  deserving  of  consideration 
as  based  upon  internal  evidence.  The  conclusion 
at  which  he  arrives  is  that  Habakkuk  delivered  his 
prophecy  about  the  12th  or  13th  year  of  Josiah 
(B.C.  630  or  629),  for  reasons  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  summary.  In  Hab.  i.  5  the  expression 
"  in  your  days"  shows  that  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  would  take  place  in  the  lifetime  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The  same  phrase  in 
Jer.  xvi.  9  embraces  a  period  of  at  most  twenty 
years,  while  in  Ex.  xii.  25  it  denotes  about  six 
years,  and  therefore,  reckoning  backwards  from  the 
Chaldean  invasion,  the  date  above  assigned  would 
involve  no  violation  of  probability,  though  the 
argument  does  not  amount  to  a  proof.  From  the 
similarity  of  Hab.  ii.  10  and  Zeph.  i.  7,  Delitzscli 
infers  that  the  latter  is  an  imitation,  the  former 
being  the  original.  He  supports  this  conclusion 
by  many  collateral  arguments.  Now  Zephaniah, 
according  to  the  superscription  of  his  prophecy, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  and  from  iii.  5  must 
have  prophesied  after  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was 
restored,  that  is,  after  the  twelfth  year  of  that 
king's  reign.    It  is  probable  that  he  wrote  about 
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B.C.  624.  Between  this  period  therefore  and  the 
12th  year  of  Jonah  (B.C.  630)  Delitzsch  places 
Habakkuk.  But  Jeremiah  began  to  prophesy  in 
the  13th  year  of  Josiah,  and  many  passages  are 
borrowed  by  him  from  Habakkuk  (cf.  Hab.  ii.  13 
with  Jer.  li.  58,  &c.).  The  latter  therefore  most 
have  written  about  630  or  629  B.C.  This  view 
receives  some  confirmation  from  the  position  of 
his  prophecy  in  the  0.  T.  Canon. 

3.  Instead  of  looking  upon  the  prophecy  as  an 
organic  whole,  Rosenmiiller  divided  it  into  three 
parts  corresponding  to  the  chapters,  and  assigned 
the  first  chapter  to  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  the 
second  to  that  of  Jehoiachin,  and  the  third  to  that 
of  Zedekiah,  when  Jerusalem  was  besieged  for  the 
third  time  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Kalinsky  (  Vatic. 
Chabac.  ei  Nah.)  makes  four  divisions,  and  refers 
the  prophecy  not  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  to  Esar- 
haddon.  But  in  such  an  arbitrary  arrangement 
the  true  character  of  the  composition  as  a  perfectly 
developed  poem  is  entirely  lost  sight  of.  The  pro- 
phet commences  by  announcing  his  office  and  im- 
portant mission  (i.  1).  He  bewails  the  corruption 
and  social  disorganisation  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rouuded,  and  cries  to  Jehovah  for  help  (i.  2-4). 
Next  follows  the  reply  of  the  Deity,  threatening 
swift  vengeance  (i.  5-11).  The  prophet,' trans- 
ferring himself  to  the  near  future  foreshadowed  in 
the  divine  threatenings,  sees  the  rapacity  and  boast- 
ful impiety  of  the  Chaldean  hosts,  but,  confident 
that  God  has  only  employed  them  as  the  instru- 
ments of  correction,  assumes  (ii.  1 )  an  attitude  of 
hopeful  expectancy,  and  waits  to  see  the  issue. 
He  receives  the  divine  command  to  write  in  an 
enduring  form  the  vision  of  God's  retributive  jus- 
tice, as  revealed  to  his  prophetic  eye  (ii.  2,  3).  The 
doom  of  the  Chaldeans  is  first  foretold  in  general 
terms  (ii.  4-6),  and  the  announcement  is  followed 
by  a  series  of  denunciations  pronounced  upon  them 
by  the  nations  who  had  suffered  from  their  oppres- 
sion (ii.  6-20).  The  strophical  arrangement  of  these 
"  woes "  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  prophecy. 
They  are  distributed  in  strophes  of  three  verses 
each,  characterised  by  a  certain  regularity  of  struc- 
ture.   The  first  four  commence  with  a  "  Woe  1 " 

and  close  with  a  verse  beginning  with  '3  (for). 

The  first  verse  of  each  of  these  contains  the  cha- 
racter of  the  sin,  the  second  the  development  of 
the  woe,  while  the  third  is  confirmatory  of  the 
woe  denounced.  The  fifth  strophe  difTers  from  the 
others  in  form  in  having  a  verse  introductory  to 
the  woe.  The  prominent  vices  of  the  Chaldeans' 
character,  as  delineated  in  i.  5-11,  are  made  the 
subjects  of  separate  denunciations :  their  insatiable 
ambition  (ii.  6-8),  their  covetousness  (ii.  9-11), 
cruelty  (ii.  12-14),  drunkenness  (ii.  15-17),  and 
idolatry  (ii.  18-20).  The  whole  concludes  with 
the  magnificent  Psalm  in  chap,  iii.,  "  Habakkuk's 
Pindaric  ode"  (Ewald),  a  composition  unrivalled 
*  for  boldness  of  conception,  sublimity  of  thought, 
and  majesty  of  diction.  This  constitutes,  in  De- 
litzsch's  opinion,  "  the  second  grand  division  of 
the  entire  prophecy,  as  the  subjective  reflex  of 
the  two  subdivisions  of  the  first,  and  the  lyrical 
recapitulation  of  the  whole."  It  is  the  echo  of  the 
feelings  aroused  in  the  prophet's  mind  by  the  divine 
answers  to  his  appeals ;  fear  in  anticipation  of  the 
threatened  ju  Igments,  and  thankfulness  and  joy  at 
the  promised  retribution.  But,  though  intimately 
connected  with  the  former  part  of  the  prophecy,  it 
is  in  itself  a  perfect  whole,  as  is  sufficiently  evident 


from  its  lyrical  character,  and  the  musical  arrange- 
ment by  which  it  was  adapted  for  use  in  the  temple 

service. 

In  other  parts  of  the  A.  V.  the  name  is  given  as 
Habbacoc,"  and  Abacuc.  [W.  A.  W.] 

HABAZINTAH  (ffOT  ;  Xa/SwrfV,  Alex. 
XapafleeV ;  ITabsania),  apparently  the  head  of  one 
of  the  families  of  the  Kkchabites  :  his  descend- 
ant Jaazaniah  was  the  chief  man  among  them  in  the 
time  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxrv.  3). 

HAB'BACUC('AH3<uro{/i;  ffabacuc),  the  form 
in  which  the  name  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk  is 
given  in  the  Apocrypha  (Bel,  33-39). 

HABERGEON,  a  coat  of  mail  covering  the 
neck  and  breast.  The  Hebrew  terms  are  RTTW 
nnB1,  and  JinS?.    The  first,  tachara,  occurs  onlv 

in  Ex.  xxviii.  32,  xxxix.  23,  and  is  noticed  inci- 
dentally to  illustrate  the  mode  of  making  the  aper- 
ture for  the  head  in  the  sacerdotal  meit.  It  was 
probably  similar  to  the  linen  corslet  (Au>o0i»pn{  , 
worn  by  the  Egyptians  (Her.  ii.  182,  iii.  47). 
and  the  Greeks  (//.  ii.  529,  830).  The  second, 
shirydh,  occurs  only  in  Job  xli.  26,  and  is  regarded  as 
another  form  of  shiry&n  (J^lt?),  a  "  breastplate " 
(Is.  lix.  17);  this  sense  has  been  questioned,  as  the 
context  requires  offensive  rather  than  defensive 
armour ;  but  the  objection  may  be  met  by  the  sap- 
position  of  an  extended  sense  being  given  to  the 
verb,  according  to  the  grammatical  usage  known  as 
zmtjmn.  The  third,  shin/in,  occurs  as  an  article 
of  defensive  armour  in  1  Sam.  xvii.  5 ;  2  Chr.  xxvi. 
14,  and  Neh.  iv.  10.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HA 'BOB  Obn  ;  'AjWp,  Xo#«p;  JTabor),  the 

"  river  of  Goran  "  (2  K.  xvii.  6,  and  rviii.  1 1) 
has  been  already  distinguished  from  the  Chebar  or 
Chobar  of  Ezekiel.  [Chebar.]  It  is  identified 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  with  the  famous 
affluent  of  the  Euphrates,  whjch  is  called  Aborrhas 
{'A&ipias)  by  Strabo  (xvi.  1,  §27)  and  Procopius 
(Bell.  Pits.  ii.  5) ;  Aburas  ('AQoipas)  by  Isidore  of 
Charax  (p.  4),  Abora  ('A/Wpa)  by  Zosimas  (iii. 
12),  and  Chaboras  (Xa06pas\  by  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  (v.  13).  The  stream  in  question  still 
bears  the  name  of  the  Khabovr.  It  flows  fiom 
several  sources  in  the  mountain-chain,  which  is 
about  the  37th  parallel  closes  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tigris  upon  the  south— the  Mons  Masins  of  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy,  at  present  the  Kharej  Dagh.  Tbe 
chief  source  is  said  to  be  "a  little  to  the  west  of 
Hardin  "  (Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab.  p.  309,  note) ; 
but  the  upper  course  of  the  river  is  still  very  imper- 
fectly known.  The  main  stream  was  seen  by  Mr. 
Layard  flowing  from  the  north-west  as  he  stood  on 
the"  conical  hill  of  Koukab  (about  lat.  36 3  20'. 
long.  41°) ;  and  here  it  was  joined  by  an  important 
tributary,  the  Jtrujer,  which  flowed  down  to  it 
from  Nisibis.  Both  streams  were  here  fbrdable, 
but  the  river  formed  by  their  union  had  to  be 
crossed  by  a  raft.  It  flowed  in  a  tortuous  course 
through  rich  meads  covered  with  flowers,  having  a 
geuernl  direction  about  S.S.W.  to  its  junction  with 
the  Euphrates  at  Karkesia,  the  ancient  Circesium. 
The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  was  covered 
with  mounds,  the  remains  of  cities  belonging  to  the 
Assyrian  period. 

The  Khabonr  occurs  under  that  name  in  an 
Assyrian  inscription  of  the  ninth  century  before  our 
em.  "    |G.  Ii.] 
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HACHALIAH 

HACHALI'AH  (.TSan  ;  XiKxla,  and  'AXo- 

\(a ;  Hechlia,  Hahelia,  Achelai),  the  father  of  Ne- 
hemiah  (Neh.  i.  1  j  x.  1). 

hach'ilah,  the  hill  (rtann  nyai ; 

4  powbs  rod  (and  J)  'Ex«Aa ;  collis,  and  Qabua, 
Hachild),  a  hill  apparently  situated  in  a  wood  •  in 
the  wilderness  or  waste  land  (T3HO)  in  the  neigh- 
bom  hood  of  Ziph;  in  the  iiistuesses,  or  passes,  of 
which  David  and  his  six  hundred  followers  were 
lurking  when  the  Ziphites  informed  Saul  of  his 
whereabouts  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19 ;  comp.  14,  15,  18). 
The  special  topographical  note  is  added,  that  it  was 
"  on  the  right  (xxiii.  19,  A.  V.  "  south")  of  the 
Jeshimon,"  or,  according  to  what  may  be  a  second 
account  rf  the  same  transaction  (xxvi.  1-3),  "  facing 
the  Jeshimon  '*  ('JB  bv,  A.  V.  "  before  "),  that  is, 
the  waste  barren  district.  As  Saul  appioached, 
David  drew  down  from  the  hill  into  the  lower  ground 
(xxvi.  3),  still  probably  remaining  concealed  by  the 
wood  which  then  covered  the  country.  Saul  ad- 
vanced to  the  hill,  and  bivouacked  there  by  the  side 
of  the  road  (IpR,  A.  V.  "  way  "),  which  appears 
to  have  run  over  the  hill  or  close  below  it.  It  was 
during  this  nocturnal  halt  that  the  romantic  adven- 
ture of  the  spear  and  cruse  of  water  took  place. 
In  xxiii.  14,  and  xxvi.  13,  this  hill  would  seem 
(though  this  is  not  quite  clear)  to  be  dignified  by 
the  title  of  "  the  mountain"  (inn ;  in  the  latter, 
the  A.  V.  has  "  hill,"  and  in  both  the  article  is 
missed) :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  emi- 
nence appeal  s  to  be  again  designated  as  "  the 
cliff"  (xxiii.  25,  j/?D11 ;  A.  V.  "  a  rock  ")  from<> 
which  David  descended  into  the  midbar  of  Maon. 
Places  bearing  the  names  of  Ziph  and  Maon  are 
still  found  in  the  south  of  Judah — in  all  proba- 
bility the  identical  sites  of  those  ancient  towns. 
They  are  sufficiently  close  to  each  other  for  the 
district  between  them  to  bear  indiscriminately  the 
name  of  both.  But  the  wood  has  vanished,  and  no 
trace  of  the  name  Hachilah  has  yet  been  discovered, 
nor  has  the  ground  been  examined  with  the  view  to 
see  if  the  minute  indications  of  the  story  can  be  re- 
cognized. By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (  Onotnasticon), 
Echela  is  named  as  a  village  then  standing ;  but  the 
situation — seven  miles  from  Eleutheropous,  •'.  «.  on 
the  N.W.  of  Hebron — would  be  too  far  from  Ziph 
and  Maon ;  and  as  Reland  has  pointed  out,  they 
probably  confounded  it  with  Keilah  (comp.  Onom. 
"  Ceeilah ;"  and  Reland,  745).  [G.] 

HACHUONI,  SON  OP,  and  THE  HACH'- 
MONITE  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32,  xi.  11),  both  render- 
ings— the  former  the  correct  one— of  the  same 
Hebrew  words  (»3to3n"]3  =  son  of  a  Hacmon- 
ite ;  vUt  'Ax^dp,  'AxajU,  Alex.  'AxapaW ; 
Achamoni).  Two  of  the  Bene-Hacmoni  are  named 
in  these  passages,  Jeiiiel  in  the  former,  and 
Jashobeam  in  the  latter.  Hachmon  or  Hachmoni 
was  no  doubt  the  founder  of  a  family  to  which 
these  men  belonged:  the  actual  father  of  Jashobeam 
was  Zabdiel  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  2),  and  he  is  also  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Korhites  (1  Chr.  xii.  6), 
possibly  the  Levites  descended  from  Korah.  But  the 
name  Hachmon  nowhere  appears  in  the  genealogies 

•  For  the  "  wood "  the  LXX.  have  Id  tjj  *<uvi, 
reading  C*in  for  CHI-    And  so  too  Josephus. 

*  The  Hebrew  exactly  answers  to  oor  expression 
"descended  the  cliff"  :  the  "into"  in  the  text  of  the 
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of  the  Levites.  In  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8  the  name  is 
altered  to  the  Tachcemonite.  [Tacumootte.]  Seo 
Kennicott,  Diss.  72,  82,  who  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  names  given  in  Chronicles  with  Ben  are 
iu  Samuel  given  without  the  Ben,  but  with  the 
definite  article.  [G.] 

HA'DAD  ("nil ;  'AJctt,  'Apo'»,  'Atdf,  Xo8- 

Siv ;  Hadad).  This  name  occurs  frequently  in  the 
history  of  the  Syrian  and  Edomite  dynasties.  It 
was  originally  the  indigenous  appellation  of  the 
Sun  among  the  Syrians  (Macrob.  Saturnal.  i.  23 ; 
Plin.  xxxvii.  11),  and  was  thence  transferred  to  the 
king,  as  the  highest  of  earthly  authorities,  in  the 
forms  Hadad,  Ben-hadad  ("  worshipper  of  Hadad  "), 
and  Hadad-ezer  ("  assisted  by  Hadad,"  Gesen.  The- 
saur.  p.  218).  The  title  appears  to  have  been  an 
official  one,  like  Pharaoh  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  so  used 
by  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  as  quoted  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  vii.  5,  §2),  in  reference  to  the  Syrian  king 
who  aided  Hadadezer  (2  Sam.  viii.  5).  Josephus 
appeal's  to  have  used  the  name  in  the  same  sense, 
where  he  substitutes  it  for  Benhadad  {Ant.  ix.  8, 
§7,  compared  with  2  K.  xiii.  124).  The  name  ap- 
pears occasionally  in  the  altered  form  Hadar  (Geu. 
xxv.  15,  xxxvi.  39,  compared  with  1  Chr.  i.  30, 50). 

1.  The  first  of  the  name  was  a  son  of  Ishmael 
(Gen.  xxv.  15;  1  Chr.  i.  30).  His  descendants 
probably  occupied  the  western  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  where  the  names  Attaei  (Ptol.  vi.  7,  §15), 
Atttne,  and  Chateni  (Pliu.  vi.  32)  bear  affinity  to 
the  original  name. 

2.  (Tin).  The  second  was  a  king  of  Edoui. 
who  gained  an  important  victory  over  the  Midian 
ites  on  the  field  of  Moab  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35 ;  1  Chr. 
i.  46) :  the  position  of  his  territory  is  marked  by 
his  capital,  Avith.  [Avith.] 

3.  0*1?)'  The  third  was  also  a  king  of  Edom, 
with  Pau  for  his  capital  (1  Chr.  i.  50).  [PaU.] 
He  was  the  last  of  the  kings :  the  change  to  the 
dukedom  is  pointedly  connected  with  his  death  in 
1  Chr.  i.  51.  [Hadar.] 

4.  (Tin).  The  last  of  the  name  was  a  member 
of  the  royal  house  of  Edom  (1  K.  xi.  14  ff.),  probably 
the  grandson  of  the  one  last  noticed  (In  ver.  17  it  is 
given  in  the  mutilated  form  of  TW).  In  his  child- 
hood he  escaped  the  massacre  under  Joab,  in  which 
his  father  appears  to  have  perished,  and  fled  with 
a  band  of  followers  into  Egypt.  Some  difficulty 
arises  in  the  account  of  his  flight,  from  the  words, 
"  they  arose  out  of  Midian  "  (ver.  18) :  Thenius 
(Comm.  in  toe.)  surmises  that  the  reading  has  been 
corrupted  from  fljJD  to  ('"ID,  and  that  the  placv 
intended  is  Maon,  i.  e.  the  residence  for  the  time 
being  of  the  royal  family.  Other  explanations  are 
that  Midian  was  the  territory  of  some  of  the 
Midianitish  tribes  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  or  that 
it  is  the  name  of  a  town,  the  MoSfwa  of  Ptol.  vi. 
7,  §2:  some  of  the  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  supply  the 
words  Tils  TaXfwr  before  Maiid/i.  Pharaoh,  the 
predecessor  of  Solomon's  father-in-law,  treated  him 
kindly,  and  gave  him  his  sister-in-law  in  marriage. 
After  David's  death  Hadad  resolved  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  his  dominion:  Pharaoh  in  vain  dis- 
couraged him,  and  upon  this  he  left  Egypt  and 

A.  Y.  is  derived  from  the  LXX.  <•<  and  the  Vulgate 
ad.  See  Jerome's  explanation,  ad  pttram,  id  at,  ai 
tuturimum  locum,  in  his  Quaest.  Hebr.  ad  loc. 
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returned  to  his  own  country  (see  the  addition  to 
ver.  22  in  the  LXX. ;  the  omission  of  the  clause  in 
the  Hebrew  probably  arose  from  an  error  of  the 
transcriber).  It  does  not  appear  from  the  test  us 
it  now  stands,  how  Hadad  became  subsequently  to 
this  an  "  a-tversary  unto  Solomon"  (ver.  14),  still 
less  how  he  gained  the  sovereignty  over  Syria  (ver. 
25).  The  LXX.,  however,  refers  the  whole  of  ver. 
25  to  him,  and  substitutes  for  D18  (Syria),  'ESii/i 
(Edom).  This  reduces  the  whole  to  a  consistent 
and  intelligible  narrative.  Hadad,  according  to  this 
account,  succeeded  in  his  attempt,  and  carried  on  a 
border  warfare  on  the  Israelites  from  his  own  terri- 
tory. Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  7,  §6)  retains  the  read- 
ing Syria,  and  represents  Hadad  as  having  failed  in 
his  attempt  on  Idumaea,  and  then  having  joined 
Rezon,  from  whom  he  received  a  portion  of  Syria. 
If  the  present  text  is  correct,  the  concluding  words 
of  ver.  25  must  be  referred  to  Rezon,  and  be  con- 
sidered as  a  repetition  in  an  amplified  form  of  the 
concluding  words  of  the  previous  verse.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HADADE'ZEK,  IJtnin,  t  'Atpaa(ip,  in 
both  MSS.  (2  Sam.  viii.       j  1  K.  xi.  23).  [Ha- 

DABEZER.] 

HADAD-KIM'MON  (jtel  Tin  ;  a-oireror 
foavos ;  Adadremmon)  is,  according  to  the  ordinary 
interpretation  of  Zech.  xii.  11,  a  place  in  the  valley 
of  Megiddo,  named  after  two  Syrian  idols,  where  a 
national  lamentation  was  held  for  the  death  of  king 
Josiah  in  the  last  of  the  four  great  battles  (see 
Stanley,  S.  &  P.  ix.)  which  have  made  the  plain 
of  Esdraclon  famous  in  Hebrew  history  (see  2  K. 
xxiii.  29 ;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  23 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  5,  §1). 
The  LXX.  translate  the  word  "  pomegranate ;"  and 
the  Greek  commentators,  using  that  version,  see 
here  no  reference  to  Josiah.  Jonathan,  the  Chaldee 
interpreter,  followed  by  Jarchi,  understands  it  to 
be  the  name  of  the  son  of  king  Tabrimon  who  was 
opposed  to  Ahab  at  Ramoth-gilead.  But  it  has 
been'  taken  for  the  place  at  which  Josiah  died  by 
most  interpreters  since  Jerome,  who  states  (Comm. 
in  Zach.)  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  city  which  was 
called  in  his  time  Maximianopolis,  and  was  not  far 
from  Jezreel.  Van  de  Velde  (i.  355)  thinks  that 
he  has  identified  the  very  site,  and  that  the  more 
ancient  name  still  lingers  on  the  spot.  There  is  a 
treatise  by  Wichmanshausen,  De  planctu  Hadadr. 
in  the  Nov.  The).  Theol.-phil.  i.  101.  [W.  T.  B.] 

HA'DAB  (Tin ;  Xottir ;  Hadar),  a  eon  of 
Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  15) ;  written  in  1  Chr.  i.  30 
Hadad  (Tin,  Xovtiv,  Hndad) ;  butGesenius  sup- 
poses the  former  to  be  the  true  reading  of  the  name. 
It  has  not  been  identified,  in  a  satisfactory  way,  with 
the  appellation  of  any  tribe  or  place  in  A  rabia,  or  on 
the  Syrian  frontier;  but  names  identical  with,  or  very 
closely  resembling  it,  are  not  uncommon  in  those 
parts,  and  may  contain  traces  of  the  Ishmaelite  tribe 
sprang  from  Hadar.  The  mountain  Hadad,  belonging 
to  Teytna  [Tex  a]  on  the  borders  of  the  Syrian  desert, 
north  of  El-Medeeneh,  is  perhaps  the  most  likely  to 
be  correctly  identified  with  the  ancient  dwellings  of 
this  tribe ;  it  stands  among  a  group  of  names  of  the 
sons  of  Ishmael,  containing  Dumah  (Doomah),  Ke- 
dar  (Keydar),  and  Tema  (Teymd).     [E.  S.  P.] 

2.  (Tin,  with  a  different  aspirate  to  the  preced- 
ing; 'Apis'uft*  BopoS,  Alex.  'Ap&0;  Adar).  One 
of  the  kings  of  Edom,  successor  of  Boal-hanan  ben- 
Acbor  (Gen.  xxxri.  39),  and,  if  we  may  so  understand 
I  lie  statement  of  ver.  31,  about  contemporary  with 


Saul.  The  name  of  his  city,  and  the  name  and  ge- 
nealogy of  his  wife,  are  given.  In  the  parallel  list  in 

1  Chr.  i.  he  appears  as  Hadad.  We  know  from  an- 
other source  (1  K.  xi.  14,  &c.)  that  Hadad  was  one 
of  the  names  of  the  royal  family  of  Edom.  Indeed 
it  occurs  in  this  very  list  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35).  Bat 
perhaps  this  fact  is  in  favour  of  the  form  Hadar  being 
correct  in  the  present  case :  its  isolation  is  probably 
a  proof  that  it  is  a  different  name  from  the  others, 
however  similar. 

HADAREZER  (l$T7n  ;  'Aipoafap,  Alex. 
'ASpa(ip ;  Adarezer),  son'  of'  Rehob  (2  Sam.  viii. 
3) ;  the  king  of  the  Aramite  state  of  Zobah,  who, 
while  on  his  way  to  "  establish  his  dominion  "  at 
the  Euphrates,  was  overtaken  by  David,  defeated 
with  great  loss  both  of  chariots,  horses,  and  men 
(1  Chr.  xviii.  3,  4),  and  driven  with  the  remnant  of 
his  force  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  (xix.  16).  The 
golden  weapons  captured  on  this  occasion  (ob&,  A.V. 
"  shields  of  gold "),  a  thousand  in  number,  were 
taken  by  David  to  Jerusalem  (xviii.  7),  and  dedi- 
cated to  Jehovah.  The  foreign  arms  were  preserved 
in  the  Temple,  and  were  long  known  as  king  David's 
(1  Chr.  xxiii.  9 ;  Cant.  iv.  4).    [ARMS ;  SAetet.'] 

Not  daunted  by  this  defeat,  Hadarezer  seized  an 
early  opportunity  of  attempting  to  revenge  himself; 
and  after  the  first  repulse  of  the  Ammonites  and 
their  Syrian  allies  by  Joab,  he  sent  his  army  to  the 
assistance  of  his  kindred  the  people  of  Maachah, 
Rehob,  and  Ishtob  (1  Chr.  xix.  16 ;  2  Sam.  x.  15, 
comp.  8).  The  army  was  a  large  one,  as  is  evident 
from  the  numbers  of  the  slain ;  and  it  was  espe- 
cially strong  in  horse-soldiers  (xix.  18).  Under  the 
command  of  Shophach,  or  Shobach,  the  captain  of 
the  host  (M3Sn  TB>)  they  crossed  the  Euphrates, 
joined  the  other  Syrians,  and  encamped  at  a  place 
called  Helam  .  The  moment  was  a  critical  one,  and 
David  himself  came  from  Jerusalem  to  take  the 
command  of  the  Israelite  army.  As  on  the  former 
occasion,  the  rout  was  complete:  seven  hundred 
chariots  were  captured,  seven  thousand  charioteers 
and  forty  thousand  horse-soldiers  killed,  the  petty 
sovereigns  who  had  before  been  subject  to  Hadarezer 
submitted  themselves  to  David,  and  the  great  Syrian 
confederacy  was,  for  the  time,  at  an  end. 

But  one  of  Hadarezer's  more  immediate  retainers, 
Rezon  ben-Eliadah,  made  his  escape  from  the  army, 
and  gathering  round  him  some  fugitives  like  himself, 
formed  them  into  one  of  those  marauding  ravaging 
«  bands"  (1411)  which  found  a  congenial  refuge  in 
the  thinly  peopled  districts  between  the  Jordan  and  the 
Euphrates  (2  K.  v.  2 ;  1  Chr.  v.  18-22)  Making 
their  way  to  Damascus,  they  possessed  themselves  of 
the  city.  Rezon  became  king,  and  at  once  began  to 
avenge  the  loss  of  his  countrymen  by  the  course  of 
"  mischief"  to  Israel  which  he  pursued  down  to  the 
end  of  Solomon's  reign,  and  which  is  summed  up  in 
the  emphatic  words  "  he  was  an  adversary  (a '  Satan ') 
to  Israel"  . .  ."he abhorred  Israel"  (1 K.  xi. 23-25). 

In  the  narrative  of  David's  Syrian  campaign  in 

2  Sam.  viii.  3-12  this  name  is  given  as  Hadad-exer, 
and  also  ml  K.  xi.  23.  But  in  2  Sam.  x.,  and  in 
all  its  other  occurrences  in  the  Hebrew  text  as  well 
as  in  the  LXX.  (both  MSS.),  and  in  Josephus,  the 
form  Hadarezer  is  maintained.  [G.J 

HADA  SHAH  (nehn ;  'Atari*,  Alex.  *ASo- 
<r<£;  ffadassa),  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah,  in  the 
Shcfelah  or  maritime  low-country,  named  between 
Zcnan  and  Migdal-gad,  in  the  second  group  (Josh. 
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xr.  37  only).  By  Eusebius  it  is  spoken  of  as  lying 
near  M  Taphna,"  i.e.  Gophna.  But  if  by  this  Eusebius 
intends  the  well-known  Gophna,  there  must  be  some 
error,as  Gophna  was  several  miles  north  of  Jerusalem, 
near  the  direct  north  road  to  Nablfe.  No  satisfactory 
reason  presents  itself  why  Hadashah  should  not  be 
the  Adasa  of  the  Maccabaean  history.  Hitherto  it 
has  eluded  diseovery  in  modern  times.  [G.] 

HADAS  SAH  (flDin ;  LXX.  omits;  Edusa), 
a  name,  probably  the  earlier  name,  of  Esther  (Esth. 
ii.  7).  Gesenius  (The>.  366)  suggests  that  it  is 
identical  with  "Aroo-ffa,  the  name  of  the  daughter 
of  Cyrus. 

HADAT'TAH  (flfnn  ;  LXX.  omits ;  nota). 
According  to  the  A.  V.  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah 
in  the  extreme  south — "  Hazor,  Hadattah,  and  Ke- 
rioth,  and  Hezron,"  &c.  (Josh.  xr.  25) ;  but  the 
Masoret  accents  of  the  Hebrew  connect  the  word 
with  that  preceding  it,  as  if  it  were  Hozor-chadattoh, 
t.  e.  New  Hazor,  in  distinction  from  the  place  of  the 
same  name  in  rer.  23.  This  reading  is  expressly 
sanctioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who  speak 
(Onom.  "Asor")  of  "New  Hazor"  as  lying  in 
their  day  to  the  east  of  and  near  Ascalon.  (See 
also  Reland,  708.)  Bat  Ascalou,  as  Robinson  has 
pointed  out  (ii.  34,  note),  is  in  the  Shefelah,  and 
not  in  the  South,  and  would,  if  named  in  Joshua 
at  all,  be  included  in  the  second  division  of  the  list, 
beginning  at  ver.  33,  instead  of  where  it  is,  not 
far  from  Kedesh.  [G.] 

HADID  (T"in,  i.  e.  "  sharp,"  possibly  from 
its  situation  on  some  craggy  eminence,  Gesen.  The). 
446 ;  ' A!(J ;  Hadid),  a  place  named,  with  Lod 
(Lydda)  and  Ono,  only  in  the  later  books  of  the 
history  (Err.  ii.  33 ;  Neh.  Tii.  37,  xi.  34),  but  yet 
so  as  to  imply  its  earlier  existence.  In  the  time 
of  Eusebius  (Onom.  "  Adithaim")  a  town  called 
Aditha,  or  Adatha,  existed  to  the  east  of  Diospolis 
(Lydda).  This  was  probably  Hadid.  The  Adida 
of  the  Maccabaean  history  cannot  be  the  same  place, 
as  it  is  distinctly  specified  as  in  the  maritime  or 
Philistine  plain  further  south — "  Adida  in  Sephela  " 
(1  Mace.  xii.  38) — with  which  agrees  the  description 
of  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  6,  §5).  About  three  miles 
east  of  Lydd  stands  a  Tillage  called  et-BadSiheh, 
marked  in  Van  de  Velde's  map.  This  is  described 
by  the  old  Jewish  traveller  ha-Parchi  as  being  "  on 
the  summit  of  a  round  hill,"  and  identified  by  him, 
no  doubt  correctly,  with  Hadid.  See  Zunz,  in  Asher's 
Ben},  of  Tadela,  ii.  439.  [G.] 

HADXAI  (^"Tn ;  'EAocrf,  Alex. 'ASK;  Adali), 
a  man  of  Ephraim ;  father  of  Amasa,  who  was  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  in  the  reign  of  Pekah 
(2  Chr.  xxriii.  12). 

HADCBAM  (DThn ;  'Oiofihd ;  Aduram), 
the  fifth  son  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  27 ;  1  Chr.  i.  21). 
His  settlements,  unlike  those  of  many  of  Joktan's 
sons,  have  not  been  identified.  Bocbart  supposed 
that  the  Adramitae  represented  his  descendants ;  but 
afterwards  believed,  as  later  critics  have  also,  that 
this  people  was  the  same  as  the  Chatramotitae,  or 
people  of  Hadram&wt  (Phaleg,  ii.  c.  17).  [H.vz.ut- 
M  A  veth.]  Fresnel  cites  an  Arab  author  who  iden- 
tifies Hadoram  with  Jurhum  (4""  Lettre,  Journ. 
Asiatique,  iii  se'rie,  vi.  220) ;  but  this  is  highly 
improbable ;  nor  is  the  suggestion  of  Hadhoord,  by 
Caussin  (Eesai,  i.  30),  more  likely :  the  latter  being 
one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Arabia,  such  as  'A'd, 
Tliamood,  &c.    [Arauia.]  [E.  S.  P.] 


2.  (DlYVJ;  'ASovpap,  Alex.  Aovpip;  Ado- 
ram),  son  of  Tou  or  Toi  king  of  Hamath ;  his 
father's  ambassador  to  congratulate  David  on  his 
victory  over  Hadarezer  king  of  Zobah  (1  Chr.  xviii. 
10),  and  the  bearer  of  valuable  presents  in  the  form 
of  articles  of  antique  manufacture  (Joseph.),  in  gold, 
silver,  and  brass.  In  the  parallel  narrative  of  2  Sam. 
viii.  the  name  is  given  as  Joram ;  but  this  being  a 
contraction  of  Jehoram,  which  contains  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  is  peculiarly  an  Israelite  appellation,  and 
we  may  therefore  conclude  that  Hadoram  is  the 
genuine  form  of  the  name.  By  Josephus  (Ant.  vii. 
5,  4)  it  is  given  as  'Attipafws. 

3.  (D"ftri  ;  i  'Atavtpdfi,  Alex.  'ASupi/i ; 
Aduram).  The  form  assumed  in  Chronicles  by 
the  name  of  the  intendant  of  taxes  under  David, 
Solomon,  and  Rehoboam,  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
revolt  at  Shechem  after  the  coronation  of  the  last- 
named  prince  (2  Chr.  x.  18).  He  was  sent  by 
Itchoboam  to  appease  the  tumult,  possibly  as  being 
one  of  the  old  and  moderate  party ;  but  the  choice 
of  the  chief  officer  of  the  taxes  was  not  a  happy  one. 
His  interference  was  ineffectual,  and  he  himself  fell 
a  victim :  "  all  Israel  stoned  him  with  stones  that 
he  died."  In  Kings  the  name  is  given  in  the  longer 
form  of  Adoniram,  but  in  Samuel  (2  Sam.  xx.  24) 
as  A  do  ram.  By  Josephus,  in  both  the  first  and 
last  case,  he  is  called  'ASApafios. 

HADBACH  OfTm  ;  Xttpix  i  HadracK),  a 
country  of  Syria,  mentioned  once  only,  by  the  pro- 
phet Zechariah,  in  the  following  words: — "The 
burden  of  the  word  of  Jehovah  in  the  land  of 
Hadrach,  and  Damascus  [shall  be]  the  rest  thereof : 
when  the  eyes  of  man,  as  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
shall  be  toward  Jehovah.  And  Hamath  also  shall 
border  thereby;  Tyrus  and  Zidon,  though  it  be 
very  wise  "  (ix.  1 , 2).  The  position  of  the  district, 
with  its  borders,  is  here  generally  stated,  although 
it  does  not  appear,  as  is  commonly  assumed,  that  it 
was  on  the  east  of  Damascus ;  but  the  name  itself 
seems  to  have  wholly  disappeared;  and  the  inge- 
nuity of  critics  has  been  exercised  on  it  without 
attaining  any  trustworthy  results.  It  still  remains 
unknown.  It  is  true  that  R.  Jose  of  Damascus 
identifies  it  with  the  site  of  an  important  city,  east 
of  Damascus;  and  Joseph  Abassi  makes  mention 

of  a  place  called  Hadrak  (^Jy^)i  but,  with 

Gesenins,  we  may  well  distrust  these  writers. 
The  vague  statement  of  Cyril  Alex,  seems  to  be 
founded  on  no  particular  facts  beyond  those  con- 
tained in  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah.  Besides  these 
identifications  we  can  point  to  none  that  possesses 
the  smallest  claim  to  acceptance.  Those  of  Movers 
(PhOnk.),  Bleek,  and  others  are  purely  hypothetical, 
and  the  same  must  be  said  of  the  theory  of  Alphens, 
in  his  monograph  De  terra  Hadrach  et  Damasco 
(Traj.  Rh.  1723,  referred  to  by  Winer,  s.  ».).  A 
solution  of  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  name 
may  perhaps  be  found  by  supposing  that  it  is 
derived  from  Hadar.  [E.  S.  P.] 

HA'GAB  (33n ;  'Ayiff;  Hagab).  Bene-Hagab 
were  among  the  Nethinim  who  returned  from  Ba- 
bylon with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  46).  In  the  parallel 
list  in  Nehemiah,  this  and  the  name  preceding  it  are 
omitted.    In  the  Apocryphal  Esdras  it  is  given  as 

AOABA. 

HAGA'UA  (K33n  ;  'Ayu&i ;  ffagaba).  Beue- 
Hagaba  were  among  the  Nethinim  who  came  back 
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his  trustful  obedience,  we  read,  in  the  pathetic  nar- 
rative, "  Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the  morning, 
and  took  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  water,  and  gore 
[it]  unto  Hagar,  putting  [it]  on  her  shoulder,  and 
the  child,  and  sent  her  away,  and  she  departed  and 
wandered  in  the  wilderness  of  Beeraheba.  And  the 
water  was  spent  in  the  bottle,  and  she  cast  the 
child  under  one  of  the  shrubs.  And  she  went,  and 
sat  her  down  over  against  [him]  a  good  way  off,  as 
it  were  a  bow  shot ;  for  she  said.  Let  me  not  see 
the  death  of  the  child.  And  she  sat  over  against 
[him],  and  lift  up  her  voice  and  wept.  And  God 
heard  the  voice  of  the  lad,  and  the  angel  of  (5od 
called  to  Hagar  out  of  heaven,  and  said  unto  her. 
What  aileth  thee,  Hagar?  fear  not,  for  God  hath 
heard  the  voice  of  the  lad  where  he  [is].  Arise, 
lift  up  the  lad,  and  hold  him  in  thine  hand,  for 
I  will  make  him  a  great  nation.  And  God  opened 
her  eyes,  and  she  saw  a  well  of  water,  and  she 
went  and  filled  the  bottle  with  water,  and  gave  the 
lad  to  drink"  (izi.  14-19).  The  verisimilitude, 
oriental  exactness,  and  simple  beauty  of  this  story 
are  internal  evidences  attesting  its  truth  apart 
from  all  other  evidence;  and  even  Winer  says 
(in  alluding  to  the  subterfuge  of  scepticism  that 
Hagar ="  flight"  would  lead  to  the  assumption  of 
its  being  a  myth),  "  Das  Ereigniss  ist  so  einfach  und 
den  orientnlischen  Sitten  so  angemessen,  dass  wir 
hiergewiss  eine  rein  historische  Sage  vor  unshaben" 
(RealwSH.  s.  v.  "  Hagar"). 

The  name  of  Hagar  oocurs  elsewhere  only  when 
she  takes  a  wife  to  Ishmael  (xxi.  21) ;  and  in  the 
genealogy  (xxv.  12)  St.  Paul  refers  to  her  as  the 
type  of  the  old  covenant,  likening  her  to  Mount 
Sinai,  the  Mount  of  the  Law  (Gal.  iv.  22  seqq.). 

In  Mohammadan  tradition  Hagar  (j^.L4>>  Hapr, 

or  Hagir)  is  represented  as  the  wife  of  Abraham, 
as  might  be  expected  when  we  remember  that 
Ishmael  is  the  head  of  the  Arab  nation,  and  the 
reputed  ancestor  of  Mohammad.  In  the  same 
manner  she  is  said  to  have  dwelt  and  been  buried 
at  Mekkeh,  and  the  well  Zemzem  in  the  sacred  en-  * 
closure  of  the  temple  of  Mekkeh  is  pointed  out  by 
the  Muslims  as  the  well  which  was  miraculously 
formed  for  Ishmael  in  the  wilderness.     [E.  S.  P.] 

HAGAKE'NES,  HAGAEITE8  (Dnin, 
D'tPnjil ;  'Ayafnroi,  'Ayaptuoi ;  Agarmi,  Affa- 
rei),  a  people  dwelling  to  the  east  of  Palestine,  with 
whom  the  tribe  of  Reuben  made  war  in  the  time  of 
Saul,  and  "  who  fell  by  their  hand,  and  they  dwelt 
in  their  tents  throughout  all  the  east  [land]  of 
Gilead"  (1  Chr.  v.  10) ;  and  again,  in  ver.  1 8-20,  the 
sons  of  Reuben,  and  the  Godites,  and  hall*  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  "  made  war  with  the  Hagarites,  with 
Jetur,  and  Nephish,  and  Nodab,  and  they  were 
helped  against  them,  and  the  Hagarites  were  de- 
livered into  their  hand,  and  all  that  were  with 
them."  The  spoil  here  recorded  to  have  been 
taken  shows  the  wealth  and  importance  of  these 
tribes ;  and  the  conquest,  at  least  of  the  territory 
occupied  by  them,  was  complete,  for  the  Israelite 
"dwelt  in  their  steads  until  the  captivity  "  (v.  22  >. 
The  same  people,  as  confederate  against  Israel,  are 
mentioned  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii. — "  The  tabernacles  of  Edoro 
and  the  Ishmaelites ;  of  Moab  and  the  Hagarenes ; 

•  It  seems  to  be  unnecessary  to  nsjume  (m  Kalisch  ]  event  is  not  required,  nor  does  the  narrative  appear 
does.  Commml.  on  Gmetit)  that  we  nave  here  another  ;  to  warrant  it,  unless  Abraham  regarded  HaparV  son 

proof  of  Abraham's  faith.    This  explanation  of  the  ay  the  heir  of  the  prumisr :  comp.  Gen.  xvii.  is 


from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  48).  The 
name  is  slightly  different  in  form  from 

HAGA'BAH  (iiriJn ;  'kya&i ;  ffagaba),  under 
which  it  is  found  in  the  parallel  list  of  Ezr.  ii.  45. 
In  Esdras  it  is  given  as  Giiaua. 

HA'GAR  (13n  ;  "Ayap ;  Ajar),  an  Egyptian 
woman,  the  handmaid,  or  slave,  of  Sarah  (Gen.  xvi. 
1 ),  whom  the  latter  gave  as  a  concubine  to  Abra- 
ham, after  he  had  dwelt  ten  years  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  aud  had  no  children  by  Sarah  (xvi.  2  and  3). 
That  she  was  a  bondwoman  is  stated  both  in  the 
0.  T.  and  in  the  N.  T.  (in  the  latter  as  part  of  her 
typical  character) ;  aud  the  condition  of  a  slave  was 
one  essential  of  her  position  as  a  legal  concubine.  It 
is  recorded  that  "  when  she  saw  that  she  had  con- 
ceived, her  mistress  was  despised  in  her.  eyes"  (4), 
and  Sarah,  with  the  anger,  we  may  suppose,  of 
a  free  woman,  rather  than  of  a  wife,  reproached 
Abraham  for  the  results  of  her  own  act:  "  My 
wrong  be  upon  thee:  I  have  given  my  maid  into 
thy  bosom ;  anil  when  she  saw  that  she  had  con- 
ceived, I  was  despised  in  her  eyes :  Jehovah  judge 
between  me  and  thee."  Abraham's  answer  seems 
to  have  been  forced  from  him  by  his  love  for  the 
wife  of  many  years,  who  besides  was  his  half-sister; 
and  with  the  apparent  want  of  purpose  that  he 
before  displayed  in  Egypt,  and  afterwards  at  the 
court  of  Abimclech*  (in  contrast  to  his  firm  cou- 
rage and  constancy  when  directed  by  God),  he  said, 
"  Behold,  thy  maid  is  in  thy  hand;  do  to  her  as  it 
pleaseth  thee."  This  permission  was  necessary  in 
an  Eastern  household,  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  it  is  now  very  rarely  given;  nor  can  we 
think,  from  the  unchangeablenesa  of  Eastern  cus- 
toms, and  the  strongly-marked  national  character 
of  those  peoples,  that  it  was  usual  anciently 
to  allow  a  wife  to  deal  hardly  with  a  slave  in 
Hajai's  position.  Yet  the  truth  and  individuality 
of  the  vivid  narrative  is  enforced  by  this  apparent 
departure  from  usage:  "  And  when  Sarai  dealt 
hardly  with  her,  she  fled  from  her  face,"  turning 
her  steps  towards  her  native  land  through  the  great 
wilderness  traversed  by  the  Egyptian  road.  Bv 
the  fountain  in  the  way  to  Shur,  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  found  her,  charged  her  to  return  and  submit 
herself  under  the  hands  of  her  mistress,  and  de- 
livered the  remarkable  prophecy  respecting  her 
unborn  child,  recorded  in  ver.  10-12.  [Ishmael.] 
"  And  she  called  the  name  of  the  Lord  that  spake 
unto  her,  Thou  God  art  a  God  of  vision ;  for  she  said, 
Have  I  then  seen  [i.  e.  lived]  after  vision  [of  God]  ? 
Wherefore  the  well  was  called  Bkbr-lahai-roi  " 
(13, 14).  On  her  return,  Hagar  gave  birth  to  Ish- 
mael, and  Abraham  was  then  eighty-six  years  old. 

Mention  is  not  again  made  of  Hagar  in  the  history 
of  Abraham  until  the  feast  at  the  weaning  of  Isaac, 
when  "  Sarah  saw  the  son  of  Hagar  the  Egyptian, 
which  she  had  born  unto  Abraham,  mocking" ;  and 
in  exact  sequence  with  the  first  flight  of  Hagar,  we 
uow  read  of  her  expulsion.    "  Wherefore  she  snid 
unto  Abraham,  Cast  out  this  bondwoman  and  her  I 
son ;  for  the  son  of  this  bondwoman  shall  not  be 
heir  with  my  son,  [even]  with  Isaac"  (xxi.  9, 10). 
Abraham,  in  his  grief,  and  unwillingness  thus  to  { 
act,  was  comforted  by  God,  with  the  assurance  that  I 
in  Isaac  should  his  seej  be  called,  and  that  a  nation  I 
shoull  al>o  be  raised  of  the  bondwoman's  son.    In  I 
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Gebal,  Ammon,  and  Amalek  ;  the  Philistines  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Tyre ;  Assur  also  is  joined  with 
them ;  they  have  holpen  the  children  of  Lot "  (ver. 
6-8). 

Who  these  people  were  is  a  question  that  cannot 
readily  be  decided,  though  it  is  generally  believed 
y  that  they  were  named  after  Hagar.  Their  geogra- 
phical position,  as  inferred  from  the  above  passages, 
was  in  the  "  east  country,"  where  dwelt  the  de- 
scendants of  Ishmael ;  the  occurrence  of  the  names 
of  two  of  his  sons,  Jetur  and  Nephish  (1  Chr.  v. 
19),  as  before  quoted,  with  that  of  Nodab,  whom 
Gesenius  supposes  to  be  another  son  (though  he  is 
not  found  in  the  genealogical  lists,  and  must  remain 
doubtful  [Nodab]),  seems  to  indicate  that  these 
Hngarenes  were  named  after  Hagar;  but  in  the 
passage  in  Ps.  lxxxiii.,  the  Ishmaelites  are  apparently 
distinguished  from  the  Hagarenes  (cf.  Bar.  ii.  23). 
May  they  have  been  thus  called  after  a  town  or 
district  named  after  Hugar,  and  not  only  because 
they  were  her  descendants  ?  It  is  needless  to  follow 
the  suggestion  of  some  writers,  that  Hagar  may 
have  been  the  mother  of  other  children  after  her 
separation  from  Abraham  (as  the  Bible  and  tradition 
are  silent  on  the  question),  and  it  is  in  itself  highly 
improbable. 

It  is  also  uncertain  whether  the  important  town 
and  district  of  Hejer  (the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  probably  the  same  as  the  Agraei  of  Strabo, 
xvi.  767,  Dionys.  Perieg.  956,  Plin.  vi.  32,  and 
Pt.  v.  19,  2)  represent  the  ancient  name  and  a 
dwelling  of  the  Hagarenes ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to 

>  -  - 

suppose  that  they  do.   Hejer,  or  Hejerd 

indeclinable,  according  to  Yakoot,  Mushtarak,  a.  v. ; 

S  ~  - 

but  also,  according  to  Kdmoos.j  -»rv  A.  as  Ues.  and 

Winer  write  it),  is  the  capital  town,  and  also  a  sub- 
division, of  the  province  of  north-eastern  Arabia 
called  El-Bahreyn,  or,  as  some  writers  say,  the 
name  of  the  province  itself  (Mushtarak  and  Ma- 
rdtid,  s.  v.),  on  the  borders  of  the  Persian  Gnlf. 
It  is  a  low  and  fertile  country,  frequented  for  its 
abundant  water  and  pasturage  by  the  wandering 
tribes  of  the  neighbouring  deserts  and  of  the  high  i 
land  of  Nejd.  For  the  Agraei,  see  the  Dictionary  of 
Geography.  There  is  another  Hejer,  a  place  near 
El-Medeeneh. 

The  district  of  Hajar  on  the  borders  of 

Desert  Arabia,  north  of  El-Medeeneh,  has  been 
thought  to  possess  a  trace,  in  its  name,  of  the 
Hagarenes.  It  is,  at  least,  less  likely  than  Hejer 
to  do  so,  both  from  situation  and  etymology.  The 
tract,  however,  is  curious  from  the  caves  .that  it  is 
reported  to  contain,  in  which,  say  the  Arabs,  dwelt 
the  old  tribe  of  Thamood. 

Two  Hagarites  are  mentioned  in  the  O.  T. :  see 
Miohar  and  Jaziz.  [E.  S.  P.] 

HAG'EBITE,  THE  (nsnn ;  t  'AWl™>*  i 
Agareia.  or  Agarenus).  Jaziz  the  Hagerite,  i.  e. 
the  descendant  of  Hagar,  had  the  charge  of  David's 
sheep  (fay,  A.  V.  "  flocks;"  1  Chr.  xxvii.  31). 
The  word  appears  in  the  other  forms  of  Hag  abites 
and  Hagarenes. 

HAG'GAI  (»|n  ;  'Ayytubr ;  Aggaeus),  the 
tenth  in  order  of  the  minor  prophets,  and  first  of 
f  those  who  prophesied  after  the  Captivity.  With 
regard  to  his  tribe  and  parentage  both  history  and 
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tradition  -  are  alike  silent.    Some,  indeed,  taking  in 

its  literal  sense  the  expression  (malac 

y'hdv&li)  in  i.  13,  have  imagined  that  he  was  an 
angel  in  human  shape  (Jerome,  Coram,  in  he.). 
In  the  absence  of  any  direct  evidence  on  the  point, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  was  one  of  the 
exiles  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua ; 
and  Ewald  (die  Proph.  d.  Alt.  £.)  is  even  tempted 
to  infer  from  ii  3  that  he  may  have  been  one  of 
the  few  survivors  who  had  seen  the  first  temple  in 
its  splendour.  The  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  which 
Was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  (B.C.  535), 
was  suspended  during  the  reigns  of  his  successors, 
Cambyses  and  Pseudo-Smerdis,  in  consequence  of 
the  determined  hostility  of  the  Samaritans.  On 
the  accession  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (B.C.  521),  the 
prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah  urged  the  renewal 
of  the  undertaking,  and  obtained  the  permission 
and  assistance  of  the  king  (Ezr.  v.  1,  vi.  14;  Jos. 
Ant.  xi.  4).  Animated  by  the  high  courage 
(magni  tpiritut,  Jerome)  of  these  devoted  men,  the 
people  prosecuted  the  work  with  vigour,  and  the 
temple  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  the  sixth  j 
year  of  Darius  (B.C.  516).  According  to  tradition, 
Haggai  was  born  in  Babylon,  was  a  young  man 
wheu  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  buried  with 
honour  near  the  sepulchres  of  the  priests  (Isidor. 
Hispal.  c  49 ;  Pseudo-Dorotheas,  in  Chron.  I'asch. 
151  d).  It  has  hence  been  conjectured  that  he  was 
of  priestly  rank.  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi, 
according  to  the  Jewish  writers,  were  the  men 
who  were  with  Daniel  when  he  saw  the  vision 
related  in  Dan.  x.  7 ;  and  were  after  the  captivity 
members  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  which  consisted 
of  120  elders  (Com,  Hi.  65).  The  Seder  01am 
Zuta  places  their  death  in  the  52nd  year  of  the 
Modes  and  Persians;  while  the  extravagance  of 
another  tradition  makes  Haggai  survive  till  the 
entry  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  Jerusalem,  and 
even  till  the  time  of  our  Saviour  (Carpzov,  Introd.). 
In  the  Roman  Martyrology  Hosea  and  Haggai  are 
joined  in  the  catalogue  of  saints  (Acta  Sanctor. 
4  Julii).  The  question  of  Haggai's  probable  con- 
nexion with  the  authorship  of  the  book  of  Ezra  will 
be  found  fully  discussed  in  the  article  under  that, 
head,  p.  607. 

The  names  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  are  asso- 
ciated in  the  LXX.  in  the  titles  of  Ps.  137,  14.V 
143;  in  the  Vulgate  in  those  of  Ps.  Ill,  145; 
and  in  the  Peshito  Syriac  in  those  of  Ps.  125,  120, 
145,  146,  147,  148.  It  may  be  that  tradition 
assigned  to  these  prophets  the  arrangement  of  the 
above-mentioned  psalms  for  use  in  the  temple  ser- 
vice, just  as  Ps.  Ixiv.  is  in  the  Vulgate  attributed 
to  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  and  the  name  of  the  former 
is  inscribed  at  the  head  of  Ps.  exxxvi.  in  the  LXX. 
According  to  Pseudo-Epiphanius  (de  Vitit  Proph.), 
Haggai  was  the  first  who  chanted  the  Hallelujah  in 
the  second  temple :  "  wherefore,"  he  adds,  "  we  say 
'  Hallelujah,  which  is  the  hymn  of  Haggai  and  Ze- 
chariah.' "  Haggai  is  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha 
as  Aggeus,  in  1  Esdr.  vi.  1,  vii.  3;  2  Esdr.  i. 
40;  and  is  alluded  to  in  Eccltis.  xlix.  11  (cf.  Hag. 
ii.  23),  and  Heb.  xii.  26  (Hag.  ii.  6). 

The  style  of  his  writing  is  generally  tame  and 
prosaic,  though  at  times  it  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
severe  invective,  when  the  prophet  rebukes  his 
countrymen  for  their  selfish  indolence  and  neglect 
of  God's  house.  But  the  brevity  of  the  prophecies 
is  so  great,  and  the  poverty  of  expression  which 
characterises  them  so  striking,  as  to  give  use  to  a 
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conjecture,  not  without  reason,  that  in  their  pre- 
sent form  they  are  but  the  outline  or  summary 
of  the  original  discourses.  They  were  delivered  in 
the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (B.C.  520),  at 
intervals  from  the  1st  day  of  the  6th  month  to  the 
24th  day  of  the  9th  month  in  the  same  year. 

In  his  first  message  to  the  people  the  prophet 
denounced  tile  listlessness  of  the  Jews,  who  dwelt 
in  their  "  panelled  houses,"  while  the  temple  of 
the  Lord  was  roofless  and  desolate.  The  displeasure 
of  God  was  manifest  in  the  failure  of  all  their 
efforts  for  their  own  gratification.  The  heavens 
were  "  stayed  from  dew,"  and  the  earth  was 
"  stayed  from  her  fruit."  They  had  neglected  that 
which  should  have  been  their  first  care,  and  reaped 
the  due  wages  of  their  selfishness  (i.  4-11).  The 
words  of  the  prophet  sank  deep  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people  and  their  leaders.  They  acknowledged 
the  voice  of  God  speaking  by  His  servant,  and 
obeyed  the  command.  Their  obedience  was  re- 
warded with  the  assurance  of  God's  presence  (i.  13), 
and  twenty-four  days  after  the  building  was  re- 
sumed. A  month  had  scarcely  elapsed  when  the 
work  seems  to  have  slackened,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  abated.  The  prophet,  ever  ready  to 
rekindle  their  zeal,  encouraged  the  flagging  spirits 
of  the  chiefs  with  the  renewed  assurance  of  God's 
presence,  and  the  fresh  promise  that,  stately  and 
magnificent  as  was  the  temple  of  their  wisest  king, 
the  glory  of  the  latter  house  should  be  greater  than 
the  glory  of  the  former  (ii.  3-9).  Tet  the  people 
were  still  inactive,  and  two  months  afterwards  we 
find  him  again  censuring  their  sluggishness,  which 
rendered  worthless  all  their  ceremonial  observances. 
Hut  the  rebuke  was  accompanied  by  a  repetition 
of  the  promise  (ii.  10-19).  On  the  same  day,  the 
four-and-twentieth  of  the  ninth  month,  the  prophet 
delivered  his  last  prophecy,  addressed  to  Zerub- 
babel,  prince  of  Judah,  the  representative  of  the 
royal  family  of  David,  and  as  such  the  lineal 
ancestor  of  the  Messiah.  This  closing  prediction 
foreshadows  the  establishment  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  thrones  of  the 
nations  (ii.  20-23).  [W.  A.  W.]  j 

HAG'GERI  (njn  i*.  ».  Hagri,  a  Hagarite  ; 
'Ayapt,  Alex.  'Arapdt ;  Agarai).  "  Midhaa  son 
of  Haggeri,"  was  one  of  the  mighty  men  of  David's  | 
guard,  according  to  the  catalogue  of  1  Chr.  xi.  38. ; 
The  parallel  passage — 2  Sam.  xxiii.  36— has  "  fiani  j 
the  Gadite "  (HJH).  This  Kennicott  decides  to  I 
have  been  the  original,  from  which  Haggeri  has  ' 
been  corrupted  (Dissert.  214).  The Targum  has' 
Bar  Qedd  (tO|  12). 

HAGGI  ('in  ;  'Ayyts,  Alex.  'Ayy«.i ;  Haggi, 
Aggi),  second  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16 ;  Nnm. 
xxvi.  15),  founder  of  the  Haggi tes  ('inn).    It  will ; 
be  observed  that  the  name,  though  given  as  that  of 
an  individual,  is  really  a  patronymic,  precisely  the  j 
Kanie  as  of  the  family. 

HAGGI'AH  (njjn ;  'Ayyla ;  Baggia),  a  Le- 
vi te,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Merari  ( 1  Chr.  vi.  30). ' 

HAG'GITES,  THE  (>jnn ;  6  Ayyl ;  Agitae), 
the  family  sprung  from  Haggi,  second  son  of  Gad 
(Num.  xxvi.  15). 

HAGGITH  (JVjn,  "  a  dancer  ;"  'Ayylt  ;  I 
Alex.  *fvy4B,  'Ayt$,  'Ayyett ;  Joseph.  'Ayyfflij ;  | 

Aggith,  HmjuitK),  one  of  Ilavid's  wivcn,  of  whom 
nothing  is  tnld  us  except  that  she  whs  the  mother  j 
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of  Adonijah,  who  is  commonly  designated  as  '  the 
son  of  Haggith"  (2  Sam.  Hi.  4;  1  K.  i.  5,  1 1,  ii.  1.1 ; 
1  Chr.  iii.  2).  He  was,  like  Absalom,  renowned  for 
his  handsome  presence.  In  the  first  and  last  of  the 
above  passages  Haggith  is  fourth  in  order  of  mention 
among  the  wives,  Adonijah  being  also  fourth  among 
the  sons.  His  birth  happened  at  Hebron  (2  Sam. 
iii.  2,  5)  shortly  after  that  of  Absalom  (1  K.  i.  6; 
where  it  will  be  observed  that  the  words  "  hi* 
mother  "  are  inserted  by  the  translators).  [G.] 

HA'GIA  ('Ayla;  Aggia),  1  Esd.  v.  34.  [Hat- 
til.] 

HA'I  (<]fn ;  'Ayyal;  Hai).  The  form  in  which 
the  well-known  place  Al  appears  in  the  A.  V.  on  its 
first  introduction  (Gen.  xdi.  8,  xiii.  3).  It  arises 
from  the  translators  having  in  these  places,  and  these 
only,  recognized  the  definite  article  with  which  Al 
is  invariably  and  emphatically  accompanied  in  the 
Hebrew.  In  the  Samaritan  Version  of  the  above 
two  passages,  the  name  is  given  in  the  first  Ainah, 
and  in  the  second  Cephrah,  as  if  Ckphieah.  f_G.] 

HAIR.  The  Hebrews  were  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  hair  as  an  element  of  personal 
beauty,  whether  as  seen  in  the  "curled  locks, 
black  as  a  raven,"  of  youth  (Cant.  v.  1 1),  or  in  the 
"  crown  of  glory  "  that  encircled  the  head  of  old 
age  (Prov.  xvi.  31).  The  customs  of  ancient  na- 
tions iu  regard  to  the  hair  varied  considerably :  the 
Egyptians  allowed  the  women  to  wear  it  long,  but 
kept  the  heads  of  men  closely  shaved  from  early 
childhood  (Her.  ii.  36,  iii.  12 ;  Wilkinson's  Ancient 
Egyptians,  ii.  327,  328).  The  Greeks  admiral 
long  hair,  whether  in  men  or  women,  as  is  evi- 
denced in  the  expression  fraoijKopoWrCT  'A^ax*!, 
and  in  the  representations  of  their  divinities,  espe- 
cially Bacchus  and  Apollo,  whose  long  locks  were 
a  symbol  of  perpetual  youth.  The  Assyrians 
also  wore  it  long  (Her.  i.  195),  the  flowing  curls 
being  gathered  together  in  a  heavy  cluster  on  the 
back,  as  represented  in  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh. 
The  Hebrews  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  encou- 
raged the  growth  of  hair,  observed  the  natural  dis- 
tinction between  the  sexes  by  allowing  the  women 
to  wear  it  long  (Luke  vii.  38 ;  John  xi.  2 ;  1  Cor. 
xi.  6  ff.),  while  the  men  restrained  theirs  by  fre- 
quent clippings  to  a  moderate  length.  This  differ- 
ence between  the  Hebrews  and  the  surrounding 
nations,  especially  the  Egyptians,  arose  no  doubt 
partly  from  natural  taste,  but  partly  also  from 
legal  enactments:  clipping  the  hair  in  a  certain 
manner  and  offering  the  locks,  was  in  early  times 
connected  with  religious  worship:  many  of  the 
Arabians  practised  a  peculiar  tonsure  in  honour  of 
their  God  Orotal  (Her.  iii.  8,  «(oovt<u  rtpirpi- 
XaAa,  «cpi{vpoDrr«f  robs  Kpvri&m),  and  hence 
the  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  "  round  the  comers 
(nXB,  lit.  the  extremity)  of  their  beads"  (Lev. 
xix.  27),  meaning  the  locks  along  the  forehead  and 
temples,  and  behind  the  ears.  This  tonsure  is  de- 
scribed in  the  I. XX.  by  a  peculiar  expression  owe* 
(  =  the  classical  cicJupior),  probably  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  JVV V  (<»mP-  Bochart,  Can.  i.  6,  p. 
379).  That  the  practice  of  the  Arabians  was  well 
known  to  the  Hebrews,  appears  from  the  expression 
■1KB  'VIVp,  rounded  as  to  the  locks,  by  which 
they  are  described  (Jer.  ix.  26,  xrv.  23,  xlix.  33; 
«-e  marginal  translation  of  the  A.  V.).  The  pro- 
hibition against  cutting  off  the  hair  on  the  death  of 
a  relative  (Deut.  xiv.  1)  was  probably  grounded  on 
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a  similar  reason.  In  addition  to  these  regulations, 
the  Hebrews  dreaded  baldness,  as  it  was  frequently 
the  result  of  leprosy  (Lev.  xiii.  40  ff.),  and  hence 
formed  one  of  the  disqualifications  for  the  priesthood 
(Lev.  xxi.  20,  LXX.).  [Baldness.]  The  rule  im- 
posed upon  the  priests,  and  probably  followed  by  the 
rest  of  the  community,  was  that  the  hair  should  be 
polled  (DD3,  Ex.  xlir.  20),  neither  being  shaved, 
nor  allowed  to  grow  too  long  (Lev.  xxi.  5 ;  Ex. 
(.  c).  What  was  the  precise  length  usually  worn, 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  but  from  various 
expressions,  such  as  CN1  JHB,  lit.  to  let  loose  the 
head  or  the  hair  ( =  solvere  crines,  Virg.  Am.  iii. 
(i.'i,  xi.  35;  demissos  lugentis  more  capillos,  Or. 
Ep.  x.  137)  by  unbinding  the  head  band  and  let- 
ting it  go  dishevelled  (Lev.  x.  6,  A.  V.  "  uncover 
your  heads"),  which  was  done  in  mourning  (cf. 
Ex.  xxiv.  17) ;  and  again  JTl<  tfol,  to  uncover 
the  ear,  previous  to  making  any  communication 
of  importance  (1  Sam.  xx.  2,  12,  xxii.  8, 
A.  V.(  margin),  as  though  the  hair  fell  over  the 
ear,  we  may  conclude  that  men  wore  their  hair 
somewhat  longer  than  is  usual  with  us.  The  word 
JT)B,  used  as  =  hair  (Num.  vi.  5;  Ex.  xliv.  20), 
is  especially  indicative  of  its  free  growth  (cf. 
Knobel,  Comm.  in  Lev.  xxi.  10).  Long  hair  was 
admired  in  the  case  of  young  men ;  it  is  especially 
noticed  in  the  description  of  Absalom's  person 
(2  Sam.  xiv.  26),  the  inconceivable  weight  of  whose 
hair,  as  given  in  the  text  (200  shekels),  has  led  to 
a  variety  of  explanations  (comp.  Harmer  s  Obser- 
vations, iv.  321),  the  more  probable  being  that 
the  numeral  3  (20)  has  been  turned  into  "I  (200) : 
Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  8,  §5)  adds,  that  it  was  cut 
every  eighth  day.  The  hair  was  also  worn  long  by 
the  body  guard  of  Solomon  according  to  the  same 
authority  (Ant.  viii.  7,  §3,  /i7jki'otoj  KaBti/Uvoi 
Xalras).  The  care  requisite  to  keep  the  hair  in 
order  in  such  cases  must  have  been  very  great,  and 
hence  the  practice  of  wearing  long  hair  was  un- 
usual, and  only  resorted  to  as  an  act  of  religious 
observance,  in  which  case  it  was  a  "  sign  of  humil- 
iation and  self-denial,  and  of  a  certain  religious 
slovenliness  "  (Lightfoot,  Exercit.  on  1  Cor.  xi.  14), 
and  was  practised  by  the  Nazarites  (Nam.  vi.  5 ; 
Judg.  xiii.  5,  xvi.  17;  1  Sam.  i.  11),  and  occa- 
sionally by  others  in  token  of  special  mercies  (Acts 
xviii.  18) ;  it  was  not  unusual  among  the  Egyptians 
when  on  a  journey  (Diod.  i.  18).  [Nazarite.] 
In  times  of  affliction  the  hair  was  altogether  cut  oil' 
(Is.  iii.  17,  24,  xv.  2,  xxii.  12  ;  Jer.  vii;  29,  xlviii. 
37  ;  Am.  viii.  10 ;  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  15,  §1), 
the  practice  of  the  Hebrews  being  in  this  respect 
the  reverse  of  that  of  the  Egyptians,  who  let 
their  hair  grow  long  in  time  of  mourning  (Herod, 
ii.  36),  shaving  their  heads  when  the  term  was 
over  (Gen.  xli.  14) ;  but  resembling  that  of  the 
Greeks,  as  frequently  noticed  by  classical  writers 
(e.g.  Soph.  Aj.  1174;  Eurip.  Electr.  143,  241). 
Tearing  the  hair  (Ext.  ix.  3)  and  letting  it  go 
dishevelled,  as  already  noticed,  were  similar  tokens 
of  grief.  [Mourning.]  The  practice  of  the  mo- ' 
dem  Arabs  in  regard  to  the  length  of  their  hair 
varies ;  generally  the  men  allow  it  to  grow  its  na- 
tural length,  the  tresses  hanging  down  to  the  breast  | 
and  sometimes  to  the  waist,  affording  substantial 
protection  to  the  head  and  neck  against  the  violence  , 
of  the  sun's  rays  (Burckhardf  s  Notes,  i.  49 ;  Well- 
sted's  Travels,  i.  33,  53,  73).  The  modern  Egyp-  ! 
tiaus  retain  the  practices  of  their  ancestors,  shaving  , 
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the  heads  of  the  men,  but  suffering  the  women's 
hair  to  grow  long  (Lane's  Mod  Egypt,  i.  52,  71). 
Wigs  were  commonly  used  by  the  latter  people 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  324),  but  not  by  the  Hebrews :  Jo- 
sephus (  Vit.  §11)  notices  an  instance  of  false  hair 
(wepiBeni  jcoVi)  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
guise. Whether  the  ample  ringlets  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchs,  as  represented  in  the  sculptures  of  Ni- 
neveh, were  real  or  artificial,  is  doubtful  (Layard's 
Nineveh,  ii.  328).  Among  the  Medes  the  wig  was 
worn  by  the  upper  classes  (Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  3,  §2). 


Egyptian  Wigs.  (Wilkinson.} 

The  usual  and  favourite  colour  of  the  hair  was 
black  (Cant.  v.  1 1),  as  is  indicated  in  the  compa- 
risons to  a  "  flock  of  goats "  and  the  "  tents  of 
Kedar"  (Cant.  iv.  1,  i.  5):  a  similar  hue  is  pro- 
bably intended  by  the  purple  of  Cant.  vii.  5,  the 
term  being  broadly  used  (as  the  Greek  -wopipiptos 
in  a  similar  application  =  nikas,  Anacr.  28).  A 
fictitious  hue  was  occasionally  obtained  by  sprink- 
ling gold-dust  on  the  hair  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  7, 
§3).  it  does  not  appear  that  dyes  were  ordi- 
narily used;  the  "Carmel"  of  Cant.  vii.  5  has 
been  understood  as  (A.  V.  *'  crimson,'' 

margin)  without  good  reason,  though  the  simi- 
larity of  the  words  may  have  suggested  the  subse- 
quent reference  to  purple.  Herod  is  said  to  have 
dyed  his  gray  hair  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  his 
age  (Ant.  xvi.  8,  §1),  bat  the  practice  may  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  among 
whom  it  was  common  (Aristoph.  Eecles.  736; 
Martial,  Ep.  iii.  43 ;  Propert.  ii.  18,  24, 26) :  from 
Matt.  v.  36,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  not  usual 
among  the  Hebrews.  The  approach  of  age  was 
marked  by  a  sprinkling  (p^t,  Hos.  vii.  9 ;  comp.  a 
similar  use  of  spargers,  Propert.  iii.  4, 24)  of  gray 
hairs,  which  soon  overspread  the  whole  head  (Gen. 
xiii.  38,  xliv.  29  ;  1  K.  ii.  6,  9;  Prov.  xvi.  31,  xx. 
29).  The  reference  to  the  almond  in  Eccl.  xil.  5, 
has  been  explained  of  the  white  blossoms  of  that 
tree,  as  emblematic  of  old  age :  it  may  be  observed 
however  that  the  colour  of  the  flower  is  pink  rather 
than  white,  and  that  the  verb  in  that  passage  ac- 
cording to  high  authorities  (Gesen.  and  Hitxig) 
does  not  bear  the  sense  of  blossoming  at  all.  Pure 
white  hair  was  deemed  characteristic  of  the  Divine 
Majesty  (Dan.  vii.  9  ;  Rev.  i.  14). 

The  chief  beauty  of  the  hair  consisted  in  curls, 
whether  of  a  natural  or  artificial  character.  The 
Hebrew  terms  are  highly  expressive:  to  omit  the 
word  !TOX, — rendered  "  locks"  in  Cant.  iv.  1,  3, 
vi.  7,  and  Is.  xlvii.  2,  but  more  probably  meaning 
a  veil, — we  have  (Cant.  v.  11),  properly 

pendulous  flexible  boughs  (according  to  the  LXX., 
ihirai,  the  shoots  of  the  palm-tree)  which  supplied 
an  image  of  the  coma  pendula ;  JIV'V  (Ez.  viii. 
3),  a  similar  image  borrowed  from  the  curve  of  a 
blossom ;  p3JJ  (Cant.  iv.  91,  a  lock  falling  over  the 
shoulders  like  a  chain  of  ear-pendant  (in  uno  crate 
colli  tui,  Vulg.,  which  is  better  than  the  A.  V., 
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'  with  one  chain  of  thy  neck  ") ;  D'OiTl  (Cant.  vii. 
5,  A.  V.  "galleries,"),  properly  the  channels  by 
which  water  was  brought  to  the  flocks,  which  sup- 
plied an  image  either  of  the  coma  flucns,  or  of  the 
regularity  in  which  the  locks  were  arranged ; 
(Cant.  vii.  5),  again  an  expression  for  comapen- 
dula,  borrowed  from  the  threads  hanging  down 
from  an  unfinished  woof;  and  lastly  i1K>j?D  HB^O 
(Is.  iii.  24,  A.  V.  "  well  set  hair/5/,  properly 
plaited  work,  i.e.  gracefully  curved  locks.  With 
regard  to  the  mode  of  dressing  the  hair,  we  have 
no  very  precise  information ;  the  terms  used  are 
of  a  general  character,  as  of  Jezebel  (2  K.  ix. 
30),  3EWj),  i.  e.  she  adorned  her  head;  of  Judith 
(x.  3),  5ifVa£«,  i.e.  arranged  (the  A.  V.  has 
"  braided,"  and  the  Vulg.  discriminacit,  here  used 
in  a  technical  sense  in  the  reference  to  the  discri- 
minate or  hair-pin);  of  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  9, 
§4),  KtKovutinivos  rf  aw/Oiffa  rr/s  K6/ii)s,  and 
of  those  who  adopted  feminine  fashions  (B.  J.  iv. 
9>  §10),  iciiias  avy8tTi(6fityot.  The  terms  used 
in  the  N.  T.  (*\4yiuunr,  1  Tim.  ii.  9  ;  f>wAoitijj 
rpix&y,  1  Pet.  iii.  3)  are  also  of  a  general  cha- 
racter ;  Schleusner  {Lex.  s.  v.)  understands  them  of 
curling  rather  than  plaiting.  The  arrangement  of 
txunson's  hair  into  seven  locks,  or  more  properly 
braids  (niE&np,  from  ffcn,  to  interchange ;  ra- 
ped, LXX. ;  Judg.  xvi.  13,  19),  involves  the  prac- 
tice of  plaiting,  which  was  also  familiar  to  the 
Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  ii.  335)  and  Greeks  (Horn. 
//.  xiv.  176).  The  locks  were  probably  kept  in 
their  place  by  a  fillet  as  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  /.  c). 
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of  gold  "  (Lane,  i.  71) :  the  LXX.  understands  the 
term  D'D'atS*  (Is.  iii.  18,  A.  V.  "  cauls"),  as  ap- 
plying to  such  ornaments  (cVa-Aona) ;  Schroeder 
(tfe  Vest.  Mul.  Heb.  cap.  2)  approves  of  this,  and 
conjectures  that  they  were  sun-shaped,  i.  e.  cir- 
cular, as  distinct  from  the  "  round  tires  like  the 
moon,"  i.  e.  the  crescent-shaped  ornaments  used  for 
necklaces.  The  Arabian  women  attach  small  bells 
to  the  tresses  of  their  hair  (Niebuhr,  Voyage,  i. 
133).  Other  terms,  sometimes  understood  as  ap- 
plying to  the  hair,  are  of  doubtful  signification,  e.  g. 
D^Onn  (Is.  iii.  22 ;  acus  ;  "  crisping-pins  "),  more 
probably  purses,  as  in  2  K.  v.  23 ;  D'TCS'p  (Is.  iii.  20, 
"  head-bands  "),  bridal  girdles,  according  to  Schroe-' 
der  and  other  authorities ;  D'TKB  (Is.  iii.  20,  die- 
criminalia,  Vulg.,  i.  e.  pins  used"  for  keeping  the 
hair  parted ;  cf.  Jerome  in  Rufin.  iii.  cap.  nit.), 
more  probably  turbans.  Combs  and  hair-pins  are 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud ;  the  Egyptian  combs 
were  made  of  wood  and  double,  one  aide  having 
large,  and  the  other  small  teeth  (Wilkinson,  it. 
343) ;  from  the  ornamental  devices  worked  on  them 
we  may  infer  that  they  were  wom  in  the  hair. 
With  regard  to  other  ornaments  worn  about  the 
head,  see  Head-dress.  The  Hebrews,  like  other 
nations  of  antiquity,  anointed  the  hair  profusely 
with  ointments,  which  were  generally  compounded 
of  various  aromatic  ingredients  (Ruth'iii.  3 ;  2  Sam. 
xiv.  2;  Ps.  xxiii.  5,  xiv.  7,  xcii.  10;  Eccl.  ix.  8; 
Is.  iii.  24);  more  especially  on  occasion  of  festi- 
vities or  hospitality  (Matt.  vi.  17,  xxvi.  7;  Luke 
vii.  46;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  iix.  4,  §1,  xP«™W»os 
ftipois  tV  nt<t>a\i)r,  is  iwh  wrovalas).  It  is 
perhaps  in  reference  to  the  glassy  appearance  so 
imparted  to  it  that  the  hair  is  described  as  purple 
(Cant.  vii.  5). 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  Jews 
in  our  Saviour's  time  to  swear  by  the  hair  (Matt, 
v.  36),  much  as  the  Egyptian  women  still  swear 
by  the  side-lock,  and  the  men  by  their  beards 
(Lane,  i.  52,  71,  notes). 

Hair  was  employed  by  the  Hebrews  as  an  image 
of  what  was  least  valuable  in  man's  person  ( 1  Sam. 
xiv.  45 ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  11 ;  1  K.  i.  52 ;  Matt.  x.  30 ; 
Luke  xii.  7,  xxi.  18 ;  Acts  xxvii.  34) ;  as  well  as 
of  what  was  innumerable  (P«.  xl.  12,  lxix.  4) ;  or 
particularly  fine  (Judg.  xx.  16).  In  Is.  vii.  20,  it 
represents  the  various  productions  of  the  field,  trees, 
crops,  &c. ;  like  Spot  KCKO/ttyifaw  KAp  ot  Calliru. 
Dian.  41,  or  the  humus  comans  of  Stat.  Theb.  v. 
502.  Hair  "  as  the  hair  of  women  "  (Rev.  ix.  8), 
means  long  and  undressed  hair,  which  in  later  times 
was  regarded  as  an  image  of  barbaric  rudeness 
(Hengstenberg,  Comm.  in  toe.).        [W.  L.  B.] 

HAK'KATAN  (JD^n  ;  '/ucKari,;  Eccetan). 
Johanan,  son  of  Haklcatan,  was  the  chief  of  the 
Bene-Azgad  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra 
(Ezr.  viii.  12).  The  name  is  probably  Katan,  with 
the  definite  article  prefixed.  In  the  Apocryphal 
Esdras  it  is  Acatan.  *  * 


Egjrplfan  Wig..  (WHUra.) 


Ornaments  were  worked  into  the  hair,  as  prac- 
tised by  the  modern  Egyptians,  who  "  add  to  each 
braid  three  Wnck  silk-cords  with  little  ornaments 


HAK'KOZ  (J^pn  ;  b  Kit,  Alex.  'A***}.  ; 
Accos),  a  priest,  the  chief  of  the  seventh  course  in 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  as  appointed  by  David 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  10).  In  Ezr.  ii.  61  the  name  occurs 
again  as  that  of  a  family  of  priest* ;  though  here  the 
prefix  is  taken  by  our  translators— and  no  doubt 
correctly — as  the  definite  article,  and  the  name 
appears  as  Koz.  The  same  thing  also  occurs  in 
Neh.  iii.  4,  21.    In  Esdras  Accoz 
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HAKTJTHA  (KWpn :  'Aicowfxi,  'Ax«f>cf ; 
Hacupha).  Bene-Chakupha  were  among  the  fami- 
lies of  Nethinim  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerabbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  51 ;  Neh.  vii.  53).  In  Esdras 
(v.  31)  the  name  is  given  as  Acipua. 

HA'LAH  (n^n ;  'AW,  XoAix;  Bala)  fa 
probably  a  different  place  from  the  Calah  of  Gen. 
i.  11.  [See  Calah.]  It  may  with  some  con- 
fidence be  identified  with  the  Chalcitis  (XoAkitij) 
of  Ptolemy  (v.  18),  which  he  places  between 
Anthemusia  (cf.  Strab.  xvi.  1,  §27)  and  Gauzanitis. 
The  name  is  thought  to  remain  in  the  modern  Gla, 
a  large  mound  ou  the  upper  Khabour,  above  its 
junction  with  the  Jenijtr  (Layard,  Ifin.  and  Bab. 
p.  312,  note ;  2  K.  xviii.  ll;t  Chr.v.  2t>).  [G.  R.] 

HA'LAK,  THE  MOUNT  (with  the  article, 
p?nn  "Uin  ="the  smooth  mountain;"  tpos  rm 
X*\x&>  Alex.  'AAtbc,  or  'A\6k  ;  pars  montis),  a 
mountain  twice,  and  twice  only,  named  as  the 
southern  limit  of  Joshua's  conquests—"  the  Mount 
Halak  which  goeth  up  to  Seir"  (Josh.  xi.  17,  xii. 
7),  but  which  has  not  yet  been  identified — has  not 
apparently  been  sought  for — by  travellers.  Keil 
suggests  the  line  of  chalk  clitis  which  cross  the 
valley  of  the  Ghor  at  about  6  miles  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  form  at  once  the  southern  limit  of 
the  Ghor  and  the  northern  limit  of  the  ArabaK. 
[Ararah,  896.]  And  this  suggestion  would  be 
plausible  enough,  if  there  were  any  example  of  the 
word  Aar,  "  mountain,"  being  applied  to  such  a 
vertical  cliff  as  this,  which  rather  answers  to  what 
we  suppose  was  intended  by  the  term  Scla.  The 
word  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  name  (supposing  it 
to  be  Hebrew),  and  which  has  the  force  of  smooth- 
ness or  baldness,  has  ramified  iuto  other  terms,  as 
Helkah,  an  even  plot  of  ground,  like  those  of  Jacob 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  19)  or  Naboth  |2  K.  ix.  25).  or  that 
which  gave  its  name  to  Helkath  hat-tzurim,  the 
"field  of  the  strong"  (Stanley,  App.  §20).  [G.] 

HAL'HTJL  {hirbn ;  AiAowf,  Alex.  'AAooA  ; 
HaUml),  a  town  of  Judah  in  the  mountain  district, 
one  of  the  group  containing  Dethzur  and  Gedor  (Josh, 
xv.  58).  Jerome,  in  the  Onomasticon  (under  Elul), 
reports  the  existence  of  a  hamlet  (villula)  named 
"  Alula,"  near  Hebron.*  The  name  still  remains 
unaltered,  attached  to  a  conspicuous  hill  a  mile  to 
the  left  of  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron, 
between  3  and  4  miles  from  the  latter.  Opposite 
,  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  is  Beit-sur,  the 
modern  representative  of  Bethzur,  and  a  little  fur- 
ther to  the  north  is  Jed&r,  the  ancient  Gedor.  The 
site  is  marked  by  the  ruins  of  walls  and  foundations, 
amongst  which  stands  a  dilapidated  mosk  bearing 
the  name  of  Jfeby  Tonus — the  prophet  Jonah  (Rob. 
i.  216).  In  a  Jewish  tradition  quoted  by  Hottinger 
(Cippi  Hcbraici,  p.  82)  it  is  said  to  be  the  burial- 
place  of  Gad,  David's  seer.  See  also  the  citations 
of  Zunz  in  Asher's  Bmj.  of  Tudela  (ii.  437, 
note).  [G.] 

HAXI  (^>n;  *AA<>,  Alex.  'OoAef;  Chajf),  a 
town  on  the  boundary  of  Asher,  named  between 
Helkath  and  Beten  (Josh.  xix.  25).  Nothing  is 
known  of  its  situation.  Schwarz  (191)  compares 
the  name  with  Chelmon,  the  equivalent  in  the  Latin, 
of  Cr amok  in  the  Greek  of  Jud.  vii.  3.  [G.] 
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•  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that,  though  so  far 
from  JeruoMera,  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  "in  the  dis- 
trict of  Aelia." 


HALICAB'NASSUS  (•AA«d>«ur<roi')  in 
Cakia,  a  city  of  great  renown,  as  being  the  birth- 
place of  Herodotus  and  of  the  later  historian  Diony- 
si  us,  and  as  embellished  by  the  Mausoleum  erected 
by  Artemisia,  but  of  no  Biblical  interest  except  as  the 
residence  of  a  Jewish  population  in  the  periods 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  histories.  In 
1  Mace.  xv.  23,  this  city  is  specified  as  containing 
such  a  population.  The  decree  in  Joseph.  Ant. 
xiv.  10,  §23,  where  the  Romans  direct  that  the 
Jews  of  Halicarnassus  shall  be  allowed  ras  rpoe- 
cvvis  iroi<io"0«u  upbs  t$  9a\da<rp  Kara  to 
■wirpiov  ($os,  is  interesting  when  compared  with 
Acts  xvi.  13.  This  city  was  celebrated  for  its 
harbour  and  for  the  strength  of  its  fortifications ; 
but  it  never  recovered  the  damage  which  it  sufieieil 
after  Alexander's  siege.  A  plan  of  the  site  is  given 
in  Ross,  Seism  auf  den  Griech.  Inseln.  (See  vol. 
iv.  p.  30.)  The  sculptures  of  the  Mausoleum  are 
the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Newton  in  the  Clas- 
sical Museum,  and  many  of  them  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  modern  name  of  the  place 
is  Budram.  [J.  S.  H.] 

HALL  (oi/A^ ;  atrium),  used  of  the  court  of 
the  high-priest's  house  (Luke  xxii.  55).  AuA^  is 
in  A.  V.  Matt.  xxvi.  69,  Mark  xiv.  66,  John  xviii. 
15,  "palace;"  Vulg.  atrium;  Tfoai\u>v,  Mark  xiv. 
68,  "  porch ;"  Vulg.  ante  atrium.  In  Matt,  xxvii. 
27,  and  Mark  xv.  1 6,  al/Kij  is  syn.  with  itpaerdpiov, 
which  in  John  xviii.  28  is  in  A.  V.  "  judgment- 
halL"  AiAj)  is  the  equivalent  for  "1VI1,  an  en- 
closed or  fortified  space  (Ges.  512),  in  many  places 
in  0.  T.  where  Vulg.  and  A.  V.  have  respectively 
villa  or  viculus,  "  village,"  or  atrium,  "  court, ' 
chiefly  of  the  tabernacle  or  temple.  The  hall  or 
court  of  a  house  or  palace  would  probably  be  an 
enclosed  but  uncovered  space,  impluvium,  on  a  lower 
level  than  the  apartments  of  the  lowest  floor  which 
looked  into  it.  The  wpoai\iov  was  the  vestibule 
leading  to  it,  called  also  Matt.  xxvi.  71,  mi\it>. 
[House.]  [H.  W.  P.] 

HALLOHESH  (BT$>n ;  "AAa^r,  Alex.  'AW ; 
Alohes),  one  of  the  "  chief  of  the  people "  who 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  24). 
The  name  is  Lochcsh,  with  the  definite  article  pre- 
fixed. That  it  is  the  name  of  a  family,  ^and  not 
of  an  individual,  appeal's  probable  from  another 
passage  in  which  it  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  as 

HALO'HESH  (B>rtj>n  ;  'AAA«S»;  Ahlua). 
Shallum,  son  of  Hal-lochesh,  was  "  ruler  of  the 
half  part  of  Jerusalem "  at  the  time  of  the  repair 
of  the  wall  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  12).  According 
to  the  Hebrew  spelling,  the  name  is  identical  with 
Hallohesh. 

HAM  (Dn  ;  X&n;  Cham).  1.  The  name  of  one 
of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  apparently  the  second  1 
in  age.  It  is  probably  derived  from  DDI"!,  "  to 
be  warm,"  and  signifies  "  warm"  or  "  hot.'1  This 
meaning  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  that  of  the 
Egyptian  word  Keit  (Egypt),  which  we  believe  to 
be  the  Egyptian  equivalent  of  Ham,  and  which,  as  . 
an  adjective,  signifies  "  black,"  probably  implying 
warmth  as  well  as  blackness.  [Egypt.]  If  the 
Hebrew  and  Egyptian  words  be  the  same,  Ham 
must  mean  the  swarthy  or  sun-bumt,  like  AlBlutp, 
which  has  been  derived  from  the  Coptic  name 
of  Ethiopia,  eOlOOJ,  but  which  we  should  be 
inclined  to  trace  to  OOUJ .  "a  boundary,"  unless 
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the  Saliidic  eScUClJ  nu>y  be  derived  from  Keesh 
(Cosh).  It  is  observable  that  the  names  of  Noah 
,  and  his  sons  appear  to  have  had  prophetic  signi- 
fications. This  is  stated  in  the  case  of  Noah  (Gen. 
v.  29),  and  implied  in  that  of  Japheth  (ix.  27), 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  same  must 
be  concluded  as  to  Shem.  Ham  may  therefore  have 
been  so  named  as  progenitor  of  the  sunburnt  Egyp- 
tians and  Cushites. 

Of  the  history  of  Ham  nothing  is  related  except 
his  irreverence  to  his  father,  and  the  curse  which 
that  patriarch  pronounced — the  fulfilment  of  which 
is  evident  in  the  history  of  the  Hamites. 

The  sons  of  Ham  are  stated  to  have  been  "  Cush 
and  Mizraim  and  Phut  and  Canaan"  (Gen.  x.  6; 
comp.  1  Chr.  i.  8).  It  is  remarkable  that  a  dual 
.  form  (Mizraim)  should  occur  in  the  first  generation, 
indicating  a  country,  and  not  a  person  or  a  tribe, 
and  we  are  therefore  inclined  to  suppose  that  the 
gentile  noun  in  the  plural  D'lVD,  differing  alone  in 
the  pointing  from  D^XO,  originally  stood  here, 
which  would  be  quite  consistent  with  the  plural 
forms  of  the  names  of  the  Mizraite  tribes  which 
follow,  and  analogous  to  the  singular  forms  of  the 
names  of  the  Canaanite  tribes,  except  the  Sidonians, 
who  are  mentioned  not  as  a  nation,  but  under  the 
name  of  their  forefather  Sidon. 

The  name  of  Ham  alone,  of  the  three  sons  of 
Noah,  if  our  identification  be  correct,  Is  known  to 
"  have  been  given  to  a  country.  Egypt  is  recognised 
as  the  "  land  of  Ham  "  in  the  Bible  (Pa.  lxxviii.  51 , 
cv.  23,  cvi.  22),  and  this,  though  it  does  not  prove 
the  identity  of  the  Egyptian  name  with  that  of  the 
patriarch,  certainly  favours  it,  and  establishes  the 
historical  fact  that  Egypt,  settled  by  the  descendants 
of  Ham,  was  peculiarly  his  territory.  The  name 
Mizraim  we  believe  to  confirm  Ibis.  The  restriction 
of  Ham  to  Egypt,  unlike  the  case,  if  we  may  reason 
inferential!)',  of  his  brethren,  may  be  accounted  fbr 
by  the  very  early  civilization  of  this  part  of  the 
Hamite  territory,  while  much  of  the  rest  was  com- 
paratively barbarous.  Egypt  may  also  have  been 
the  first  settlement  of  the  Hamites  whence  colonies 
went  forth,  as  we  Know  to  have  been  the  case  with 
the  Philistines.  [CAPHTOR.] 

The  settlements  of  the  descendants  of  Cush  have 
occasioned  the  greatest  difficulty  to  critics.  The 
main  question  upon  which  everything  turns  is 
whether  there  was  an  eastern  and  a  western  Cush, 
like  the  eastern  and  western  Ethiopians  of  the 
Greeks.  This  has  been  usually  decided  on  the 
Biblical  evidence  as  to  the  land  of  Cush  and  the 
Cushites,  without  reference  to  that  as  to  the  several 
names  designating  in  Gen.  x.  his  progeny,  or,  except 
in  Nimrod's  case,  the  territories  held  by  it,  or  both. 
By  a  more  inductive  method  we  have  been  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  settlements  of  Cush  extended 
*  from  Babylonia  along  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
to  Ethiopia  above  Egypt,  and  to  the  supposition  that 
there  was  an  eastern  as  well  as  a  western  Cush : 
historically  the  latter  inference  must  be  correct; 
geographically  it  may  be  less  certain  of  the  post- 
diluvian world.  The  ancient  Egyptians  applied  the 
name  Keesh  or  Kesh,  which  is  obviously  the  same 
as  Cush,  to  Ethiopia  above  Egypt.  The  sons  of 
Cush  are  stated  to  have  been  Seba,  Havilah,  Sabtah, 
Kaamah,  and  Sabtechah:  it  is  added  that  the  sons 

*  It  has  been  supposed  that  some  or  nil  of  the 
notices  of  events  in  Manethn's  lists  were  inserted  by 
•apyirti".    This  cannot  we  think  have  been  the  case 
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of  Raamah  were  Sheha  and  Dedan,  and  that  "  Cush 
begat  Nimrod."  Certain  of  these  names  recur  in 
the  lists  of  the  descendants  of  Joktan  and  of  Abra- 
ham by  Keturah,  a  circumstance  which  must  be 
explained,  in  most  cases,  as  historical  evidence  tends 
to  show,  by  the  settlement  of  Cushites,  Joktanites, 
and  Abrahamites  in  the  same  regions.  [Arabia.] 
Seba  is  generally  identified  with  Meroe,  and  there 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  at  the  time  of  Solomon 
the  chief  kingdom  of  Ethiopia  above  Egypt  was  that 
of  Seba.  [Seba.]  The  postdiluvian  Havilah  seems 
to  be  restricted  to  Arabia.  [Havilah.]  Sabtah 
and  Sabtechah  are  probably  Arabian  names  -.  this  e> 
certainly  the  case  with  Raamah,  Sheba,  and  Dedan, 
which  are  recognised  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  [Sab- 
tah ;  Sabtechah  ;  Raamah  ;  Sheba  ;  Dedas.] 
Nimrod  is  a  descendant  of  Cush,  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  he  is  a  son,  and  his  is  the  only  name 
which  is  positively  personal  and  not  territorial  in 
the  list  of  the  descendants  of  Cush.  The  account 
of  his  first  kingdom  in  Babylonia,  and  of  the  ex- 
tension of  his  rule  into  Assyria,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  Nineveh — for  this  we  take  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  Gen.  x.  1 1, 12 — indicates  a  spread  of  Hamite 
colonists  along  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  north- 
wards. [Cosh.] 

If,  as  we  suppose,  Mizraim  in  the  lists  of  Gen.  x. 
and  1  Chr.  i.  stand  for  Mizrim,  we  should  take  the 
singular  Mazor  to  be  the  name  of  the  progenitor  ot 
the  Egyptian  tribes.  It  is  remarkable  that  Mazor 
appears  to  be  identical  in  signification  with  Ham, 
so  that  it  may  be  but  another  name  of  the  patri- 
arch. [Egypt.]  In  this  case  the  mention  of  Miz- 
raim (or  Mizrim)  would  be  geographical,  and  sot 
indicative  of  a  Mazor,  son  of  Ham. 

The  Mizraites,  like  the  descendants  of  Ham, 
occupy  a  territory  wider  than  that  bearing  the 
name  of  Mizraim.  We  may,  however,  suppose  that 
Mizraim  included  all  the  first  settlements,  and  that 
in  remote  times  other  tribes  besides  the  Philistines 
migrated,  or  extended  their  territories.  This  we 
may  infer  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Lehabim 
(Lubim)  or  Libyans,  for  Manetho  speaks  of  them 
as  in  the  remotest  period  of  Egyptian  history  sub- 
ject to  the  Pharaohs.  He  tells  as  that  under  the 
first  king  of  the  Third  Dynasty,  of  Memphites, 
Necherophes,  or  Necherochis, "  the  Libyans  revolted 
from  the  Egyptians,  but,  on  account  of  a  wonderful 
increase  of  the  moon,  submitted  through  fear'** 
(Cory's  Anc.  I\rag.  2nd  ed.  p.  100, 101).  It  is 
unlikely  that  at  this  very  early  time  the  Memphit* 
kingdom  ruled  far,  if  at  all,  beyond  the  western 
boundary  of  Egypt. 

The  Ludim  appear  to  have  been  beyond  Egypt 
to  the  west,  so  probably  the  Anamim,  and  certainlv 
the  Lehabim.  [Ludim ;  Anamim;  Lehabtm/) 
The  Naphtuhim  seem  to  have  been  just  beyond  the 
western  border.  [Naphtuhim.]  The  Pathrusm 
and  Caphtorim  were  in  Egypt,  and  probably  the 
Casluhim  also.  [Pathbos  ;  Caphtor  ;  Cas- 
luhim.]  The  Pbilistim  are  the  only  Mizraite  tribe  - 
that  we  know  to  have  passed  into  Asia :  their  first 
establishment  was  in  Egypt,  for  they  came  out  ot 
Caphtor.  [Caphtor.] 

Phut  has  been  always  placed  in  Africa.  In  the 
Bible,  Phut  occurs  as  an  ally  or  supporter  of  Egyp- 
tian Thebes,  mentioned  with  Cush  and  Lobim  fNah. 
iii.  9),  with  Cush  and  Ludim  (the  Mizraite  Ludim  ?). 


with  most  of  those  notices  that  occur  in  the  older 
dynasties. 
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is  supplying  part  of  the  array  of  Pharaoh-Necho 
(Jer.  xlvl.  9),  as  involved  in  the  calamities  of  Egypt 
together  with  Cash,  Lud,  and  Chub  [Chub]  (Ex. 
xxx.  5),  as  furnishing,  with  Persia,  Lud,  and  other 
lands  or  tribes,  mercenaries  for  the  service  of  Tyre 
(xxrii.  10),  and  with  Persia  and  Cash  as  supplying 
part  of  the  army  of  Gog  (xxxviii.  5).  There  can 
therefore  be  little  doubt  that  Phut  is  to  be  placed 
in  Africa,  where  we  find,  in  the  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions, a  great  nomadic  people  corresponding  to  it. 
[Phut.] 

Respecting  the  geographical  position  of  the 
Canaauites  there  is  no  dispute,  although  all  the 
names  are  not  identified.  The  Hamathites  alone 
of  those  identified  were  settled  in  early  times  wholly 
beyond  the  land  of  Canaan.  Perhaps  there  was  a 
primeval  extension  of  the  Canaanite  tribes  after 
their  first  establishment  in  the  land  called  after 
their  ancestor,  for  before  the  specification  of  its 
limits  as  those  of  their  ^settlements  it  is  stated 
"afterward  were  the  families  of  the  Canaanites 
spread  abroad"  (Gen.  x.  18,  19).  One  of  their 
most  important  extensions  was  to  the  north-east, 

•  where  was  a  great  branch  of  the  Hittite  nation  in 
the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  constantly  mentioned  in 
the  wars  of  the  Pharaohs JTEotpt],  and  in  those  of 
the  kings  of  Assyria.  Two  passages  which  have 
occasioned  much  controversy  may  be  here  noticed. 
In  the  account  of  Abraham's  entrance  into  Pales- 
tine it  is  said,  "  And  the  Canaanite  [was]  then  in 
the  land "  (xii.  6) ;  and  as  to  a  somewhat  later 
time,  that  of  the  separation  of  Abraham  and  Lot, 
we  read  that  "  the  Canaanite  and  the  Periziite 
dwelled  then  in  the  land  "  (xiii.  7 ).  These  passages 
have  been  supposed  either  to  be  late  glosses,  or  to 
indicate  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  at  a  late 
period.  A  comparison  of  all  the  passages  refer- 
ring to  the  primitive  history  of  Palestine  and  Idu- 
maea  shows  that  there  was  on  earlier  population 

*-  expelled  by  the  Hamite  and  Abrahamite  settlers. 
This  population  was  important  in  the  time  of  the 
war  of  Chedorlaomer ;  but  at  the  Exodus,  more  than 
four  hundred  years  afterwards,  there  was  but  a 
remnant  of  it.  It  is  most  natural  therefore  to 
infer  that  the  two  passages  under  consideration 
mean  that  the  Canaanite  settlers  were  already  in  the 
land,  not  that  they  were  still  there. 

Philologers  are  not  agreed  as  to  a  Hamitic  class 
of  languages.  Recently  Bunsen  has  applied  the 
term  "  Hamitism,"  or  as  he  writes  it  Chamitism,  to 
the  Egyptian  language,  or  rather  family.  He  places 
it  at  the  head  of  the  "  Semitic  stock,"  to  which  he 
considers  it  as  but  partially  belonging,  and  thus 
describes  it:— ''Chamitism,  or  ante-historical  Se- 
mitism :  the  Chamitic  deposit  in  Egypt ;  its  daugh- 
ter, the  Demotic  Egyptian ;  and  its  end  the  Coptic  " 
(Outlines,  vol.  i.  p.  183).  Sir  II.  Rawlinson  has 
-  applied  the  term  Cuahite  to  the  primitive  language 
of  Babylonia,  and  the  same  term  has  been  used 
for  the  ancient  language  of  the  southern  coast  of 
Arabia.  This  terminology  depends,  in  every  in- 
stance, upon  the  race  of  the  nation  speaking  the 
language,  and  not  upon  any  theory  of  a  Hamitic 
class.  There  is  evidence  which,  at  the  first  view, 
would  incline  us  to  consider  that  the  term  Semitic, 
as  applied  to  the  Syro-Arabic  class,  should  be 
'  changed  to  Hamitic ;  but  on  a  more  careful  exami- 
nation it  becomes  evident  that  any  absolute  classi- 
fication of  languages  into  groups  corresponding  to 

^the  three  great  Noachian  families  is  not  tenable. 
The  Biblical  evidence  seems,  at  first  sight,  in 
favour  of  Hebrew  being  classed  as  a  Hamitic  rather 


than  a  Semitic  form  of  speech.    It  is  called  in  the 
Bible  "  the  language  of  Canaan,"  |JfJ3  DEit?  (Is. 
xix.  18),  although  those  speaking  it  are  elsewhere 
said  to  speak  KHW,  Judaic*  (2  K.  xviii.  26, 28  ; 
Is.  xxxvi.  11,13;  Ken.  xiii.  24).  But  the  one  term, 
as  Gesenius  remarks  (Gram.  Introd.),  indicates  the 
country  where  the  language  was  spoken,  the  other  as 
evidently  indicates  a  people  by  whom  it  was  spoken : 
thus  the  question  of  its  being  a  Hamitic  or  Semitic 
language  is  not  touched ;  for  the  circumstance  that 
it  was  the  language  of  Canaan  is  agreeable  with  it* 
being  either  indigenous  (and  therefore  either  Ca- 
naanite or  Rephaite),  or  adopted  (and  therefore 
perhaps  Semitic).    The  names  of  Canaanite  persons 
and  places,  as  Gesenius  has  observed  (/.  c),  conclu- 
sively show  that  the  Canaanites  spoke  what  we  call  "• 
Hebrew.    Elsewhere  we  might  find  evidence  of  the 
use  of  a  so-called  Semitic  language  by  nations  either 
partly  or  wholly  of  Hamite  origin.    This  evidence 
would  favour  the  theory  that  Hebrew  was  Hamitic ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  we  should  be  unable  to  dis- 
sociate Semitic  languages  from  Semitic  peoples.  The 
Egyptian  language  would  aUo  offer  great  difficulties, 
unless  it  were  held  to  be  but  partly  of  Hamitic 
origin,  since  it  is  mainly  of  an  entirely  different  , 
class  to  the  Semitic.  It  is  mainly  Nigritian,  but  it 
also  contains  Semitic  element*.    We  are  of  opinion 
that  the  groundwork  is  Nigritian,  and  that  the 
Semitic  past  is  a  layer  added  to  a  complete  Ni- 
gritian language.    The  two  elements  are  mixed, 
but  not  fused.   This  opinion  those  Semitic  scholars 
who  have  studied  the  subject  share  with  us.  Some 
Iranian  scholars  hold  that  the  two  elements  are 
mixed,  and  that  the  ancient  Egyptian  represents  the  »• 
transition  from  Tuianian  to  Semitic.    The  only 
solution  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  be,  that  what  we 
call  Semitic  is  early  Noachian. 

An  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  Hamite 
nations  presents  considerable  difficulties,  since  it 
cannot  be  determined  in  the  cases  of  the  most 
important  of  those  commonly  held  to  be  Hamite 
that  they  were  purely  of  that  stock.  It  is  certain 
that  the  three  most  illustrious  Hamite  nations — the 
Cushitea,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Egyptians — were  » 
greatly  mixed  with  foreign  peoples.  In  Babylonia 
the  Hamite  element  seems  to  have  been  absorbed  by 
the  Shemite,  but  not  in  the  earliest  times.  There 
are  some  common  characteristics,  however,  which 
appear  to  connect  the  different  branches  of  the 
Hamite  family,  and  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
children  of  Japheth  and  Shem.  Their  architecture 
has  a  solid  grandeur  that  we  look  for  in  vain 
elsewhere.  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  Southern  Arabia 
alike  afford  proofs  of  this,  and  the  few  remaining 
monuments  of  the  Phoenicians  are  of  the  same 
class.  What  is  very  important  as  indicating  the 
purely  Hamite  character  of  the  monuments  to 
which  we  refer  is  that  the  earliest  in  Egypt  are  the 
most  characteristic,  while  the  earlier  in  Babylonia 
do  not  yield  in  this  respect  to  the  later.  The 
national  mind  seems  in  all  these  cases  to  have  been 
these  material  forms.  The  early  history  of  each 
of  the  chief  Hamite  nations  shows  great  power  of 
organising  an  extensive  kingdom,  of  acquiring  ma- 
terial greatness,  and  checking  the  inroads  of  neigh- 
bouring nomadic  peoples.  The  Philistines  afford  a 
remarkable  instance  of  these  qualities.  In  every  case, 
however,  the  more  energetic  sons  of  Shem  or  Japheth 
have  at  last  fallen  upon  the  rich  Hamite  territories 
and  despoiled  them.  Egypt,  favoured  by  a  position 
fenced  round  with  nearly  impassable  barriers— on 
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the  north  an  almost  havenless  coast,  on  the  east  ana 
west  sterile  deserts,  held  its  freedom  far  longer 
than  the  rest ;  yet  even  in  the  days  of  Solomon  the 
throne  was  filled  by  foreigners,  who,  if  Hamites, 
were  Shemite  enough  in  their  belief  to  revolutionize 
the  religion  of  the  country.  In  Babylonia  the 
Modes  had  already  captured  Nimrod's  city  more 
than  2000  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
Hamites  of  Southern  Arabia  were  so  early  over- 
thrown by  the  Joktanites  that  the  scanty  remains 
of  their  history  are  alone  known  to  us  through  tra- 
,  dition.  Yet  the  story  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Yemen  is  so  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  all  we  know  of  the  Hamites  that  it 
is  almost  enough  of  itself  to  prove  what  other 
evidence  has  so  well  established.  The  history  of 
the  Canaamtes  is  similar;  and  if  that  of  the 
Phoenicians  be  an  exception,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  they  became  a  merchant  class,  as  Eze- 
kiel's  famous  description  of  Tyre  shows  (chap, 
xxvii).  In  speaking  of  Hamite  characteristics  we 
do. not  intend  it  to  be  inferred  that  they  were 
necessarily  altogether  of  Hamite  origin,  and  not 
at  least  partly  borrowed.  [R.  S.  P.] 

2.  (DD,  Gen.  xiv.  5;  Sam.  DPI,  Cham).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Hasoretic  text,  Chedorlaomcr  and 
his  allies  smote  the  Zuzim  in  a  place  called 
Ham.  If,  as  seems  likely,  the  Zuzim  be  the 
same  as  the  Znmzummim,  Ham  must  be  placed 
in  what  was  afterwards  the  Ammonite  territory. 
Hence  it  has  boen  conjectured  by  Tuch,  that  Ham 
is  but  another  form  of  the  name  of  the  chief 
stronghold  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  Kabbah, 
now  Am-man.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  however, 
throw  some  doubt  upon  the  Masoretic  reading  : 
the  former  has,  as  the  rendering  of  B'flfrrflttt 
DH3,  /tol  (Svri  Itrxvpa  &pa  airrois ;  and  the  latter, 
et  Zuzim  cum  eis,  which  shows  that  they  read 
DH3 :  but  the  Mas.  rendering  seems  the  more 
likely,  as  each  clause  mentions  a  nation,  and  its 
capital  or  stronghold  ;  although  it  must  be  allowed 
that  if  the  Zuzim  bad  gone  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Rephaim,  a  deviation  would  have  been  necessary. 
The  Samaritan  Version  has  rrerh,  Zishafi,  perhaps 
intending  the  Lash  A  of  Gen.  x.  19,  which  by  some 
is  identified  with  Callirhoe  on  the  N.E.  quarter  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  Targums  of  Oukelos  and  Pseu- 
dojon.  have  KFIDH,  Hernia.  Schwarz  (217)  sug- 
gests ffumeitnath  (in  Van  de  Velde's  map  /fumeitat), 
one  mile  above  Rabba,  the  ancient  Ar-Moab,  on  the 
Roman  road. 

3.  In  the  account  of  a  migration  of  the  Simeonites 
to  the  valley  of  Gedor,  and  their  destroying  the 
pastoral  inhabitants,  the  latter,  or  possibly  their 
predecessors,  are  said  to  have  been  "  of  Ham " 
(DrrjD ;  ix  ruv  vlav  Xip ;  de  stirpe  Cham,  1  Chr. 
iv.  40).  This  may  indicate  that  a  Hamite  tribe 
was  settled  here,  or,  move  precisely,  that  there  was 
an  Egyptian  settlement.  The  connexion  of  Egypt 
with  this  part  of  Palestine  will  be  noticed  under 
Zkrah.  Ham  may,  however,  here  be  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  patriarch  or  with  Egypt. 

HA  HAN  (JDil;  'AjtdV;  Aman),  the  chief 
minister  or  vizier  of  king  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  iii.  1). 
After  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  cut  off  all  the 
Jews  in  the  Persian  empire,  he  was  hanged  on  the 
gallows  which  he  had  erected  for  Mordecai.  Most 
probably  he  is  the  same  Aman  who  is  mentioned  as 
the  oppressor  of  Achiacharus  (Tob.  xiv.  10).  The 
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1'argum  and  Josephus  (Ant.  xi.  B,  §5)  interpret 
the  description  of  him — the  Agagite — as  signifying 
that  he  was  of  Amalekitish  descent:  but  he  is 
called  a  Macedonian  by  the  LXX.  in  Esth.  ix.  24 
(cf.  iii.  1),  and  a  Persian  by  Sulpicius  Severns. 
Prideaux  {Connexion,  anno 453)  computes  the  sum 
which  he  offered  to  pay  into  the  royal  treasury  *t 
more  than  £2,000,000  sterling.  Modern  Jews  are 
said  to  be  in  the  habit  of  designating  any  Christian 
enemy  by  his  name  (Eisenmenger,  Ent.  Jud.  i. 
721).  [W.  T.  B.] 

HA 'MATH  (nOH;  'fyutt,  •Rful6,  Al^B; 

Emath)  nppears  to  have  been  the  principal  city  of 
Upper  Syria  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus  to  that  of 
the  prophet  Amos.  It  was  situated  in  the  valley 
oi  the  Orontes,  about  half  way  between  its  source 
near  Baalbek,  and  the  bend  which  it  makes  at 
Jisr-hadid.  It  thus  naturally  commanded  the 
whole  of  the  Orontes  valley,  from  the  low  sawn  of 
hills  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
Orontes  and  the  Litany — the  "  entrance  of  Ha- 
nmth,"  as  it  is  called  in  Scripture  (Num.  raiv.  8 ; 
Josh.  xiii.  5,  &c.) — to  the  defile  of  Daphne  below 
Antioch;  and  this  tract  appears  to  have  formed 
the  kingdom  of  Hamath,  during  the  time  of  its 
independence. 

The  Hamathites  were  a  Hamitic  race,  and  are 
included  among  the  descendants  of  Canaan  (Gen. 
x.  18).  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  with  Mr. 
Kenrick  (Phoenicia,  p.  60),  that  they  were  ever  in 
any  sense  Phoenicians.  We  must  repaid  them  as 
closely  akin  to  the  Hittites  on  whom  they  bor- 
dered, and  with  whom  they  were  generally  in 
alliance.  Nothing  appears  of  the  power  of  Hamath, 
beyond  the  geographical  .notices  which  show  it  to 
be  a  well  known  place  (Num.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  8; 
Jos.  xiii.  5  ;  Judg.  xviii.  28,  &c.),  until  the  time 
of  David,  when  we  hear  that  Toi,  king  of  Hamath, 
had  "  had  ware "  with  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zotnh, 
and  on  the  defeat  of  the  latter  by  David  sent  his 
son  to  congratulate  the  Jewish  monarch  (2  Sam. 
viii.  10),  and  (apparently)  to  put  Hamath  under 
his  protection.  Hamath  seems  clearly  to  have 
been  included  in  the  dominions  of  Solomon  (1  K. 
iv.  21-4) ;  and  its  king  was  no  doubt  one  of  those 
many  princes  over  whom  that  monarch  ruled, 
who  "brought  presents  and  served  Solomon  all 
the  days  of  his  life."  The  "  store-cities,"  which 
Solomon  "  built  in  Hamath  "  (2  Chr.  viii.  4),  were 
perhaps  staples  for  trade,  the  importance  of  the 
Orontes  valley  as  a  line  of  traffic  being  always 
great.  On  the  death  of  Solomon  and  the  separation 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  Hamath  seems  to  have  re- 
gained its  independence.  In  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions of  the  time  of  Ahab  (u.c.  900)  it  appears  as 
a  separate  power,  in  alliance  with  the  Syrians  of 
Damascus,  the  Hittites,  and  the  Phoenicians. 
About  three-quarters  of  a  century  later  Jeroboam 
the  second  "recovered  Hamath"  (2  K.  xiv.  28); 
he  seems  to  have  dismantled  the  place,  whence  the 
prophet  Amos,  who  wrote  in  his  reign  (Am.  i.  11, 
couples  "Hamath  the  great"  with  (lath,  as  an 
instance  of  desolation  (ib.  vi.  2).  Soon  afterward* 
the  Assyrians  took  it  (2  K.  xviii.  34,xix.  13,  &c.). 
and  from  this  time  it  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  much 
importance.  Antioch  us  Kpiphanes  appears  to  have 
changed  its  name  to  Epiphaneia,  an  appellation 
under  which  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans from  his  time  to  that  of  St.  Jerome  (Comment, 
in  Eick.  xlvii.  16),  and  possibly  later.  The 
natives,  however,  called  it  Hamath,  even  in  St. 
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Jerome's  time;  and  its  present  name,  Bamah,  is 
bat  very  slightly  altered  from  the  ancient  form. 

BurckUrdt  visited  Hamah  in  1812.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Orontes, 
partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  partly  in  the  plain, 
and  as  divided  into  four  quarters — Badlier,  El 
Djisr,  El  Aleyat,  and  El  Jfedme,  the  last  being 
the  quarter  of  the  Christians.  The  population, 
according  to  him,  was  at  that  time  30,000.  The 
town  possessed  few  antiquities,  and  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  huge  water-wheels,  whereby  the 
gardens  and  the  houses  in  the  upper  town  were 
supplied  from  the  Orontes.  The  neighbouring 
territory  he  calls  "  the  granary  of  Northern  Syria ' 
(Travels  m  Syria,  pp.  146-7.  See  also  Pococke, 
Travels  in  the  East,  vol.  i. ;  Irby  and  Mangles, 
Travels,  p.  244 ;  and  Stanley,  Sinai  $  Palestine, 
pp.  406, 7).  *  [G.  R.] 

HA'MATH-ZO'BAH  ( naimQn ;  BauT*$d ; 
Emath-Suba)  is  said  to  have  been  attacked  and 
conquered  by  Solomon  (2  Chr.  viii.  3).  It  has 
been  conjectured  to  be  the  same  as  Hamath,  here 
regarded  as  included  in  Aram-Zobah — a  geographical 
expression  which  has  usually  a  narrower  meaning. 
But  the  name  HamatK-Zobah  would  seem  rather 
suited  to  another  Hamath  which  was  distinguished 
from  the  "  Great  Hamath,"  by  the  suffix  "  Zobah." 
Compare  Ramoth-Gifcarf,  which  is  thus  distin- 
guished from  Ramah  in  Benjamin.  [G.  R.] 
HAM'ATHITE,  THE  ('nOTIf);  4  'Atuxit), 
Amathaeus,  Bamathaeus),  one  of  the  families  de- 
scended from  Canaan,  named  last  in  the  list  (Gen. 
x.  18;  1  Chr.  i.  16).  The  place  of  their  settle- 
ment was  doubtless  Hamath. 

HAM'MATH  (JlSn  ;  'fljuiflaWe— the  last 
two  syllables  a  corruption  of  the  name  following — 
Alex.  'Aai0 ;  Emath),  one  of  the  fortified  cities  in 
the  territory  allotted  to  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  35). 
It  is  not  possible  from  this  list  to  determine  its 
position,  but  the  notices  of  the  Talmudists,  collected 
by  Lightfoot  in  his  Choroqraphical  Century,  and 
Char.  Decad,  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  near 
Tiberias,  one  mile  distant — in  fact  that  it  had  its 
name,  Chammatb,  "  hot  baths,"  because  it  contained 
those  of  Tiberias.  In  accordance  with  this  are 
the  slight  notices  of  Josephus,  who  mentions  it 
under  the  name  of  Emmaus  as  a  "  village  not  far 
(icw/ri)  ....  obit  tnm&t*)  from  Tiberias "  ( Ant. 
xviii.  2,  §3),  and  as  where  Vespasian  had  encamped 
"  before  (wp6)  Tiberias  "  {B.  J.  iv.  1 ,  §3).  Remains 
of  the  wall  of  this  encampment  were  recognized  by 
Irby  and  Mangles  (896).  In  both  cases  Josephus 
names  the  hot  springs  or  baths,  adding  in  the  latter, 
that  such  is  the  interpretation  of  the  name 'A/ipaoS?, 
and  that  the  waters  are  medicinal.  The  Bamm&m, 
at  present  three  in  number,  still  send  up  their  hot 
and  sulphureous  waters,  at  a  spot  rather  more  than 
a  mile  south  of  the  modem  town,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  (Rob.  ii.  383,  4 ; 
Van  de  Velde,  ii.  399). 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  with  this 
position  other  observations  of  the  Talmudists,  quoted 
on  the  same  place,  by  Lightfoot,  to  the  effect  that 
Chammath  was  called  also  the  "  wells  of  Gadara," 
from  its  proximity  to  that  place,  and  also  that  halt 
the  town  was  on  the  oast  side  of  the  Jordan  and 
half  on  the  west,  with  a  bridge  between  them — 
the  fact  being  that  the  ancient  Tiberias  was  at  least 
4  miles,  and  the  Hammam  2$,  from  the  present 
embouchure  of  the  Jordan.  The  samo  difficulty 
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besets  the  account  of  Parchi  (in  Zunx's  Appendix  to 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  ii.  403).  He  places  the  wells 
entirely  on  the  east  of  Jordan. 

In  the  list  of  Levitical  cities  given  out  of  Naph- 
tali (Josh.  xxi.  32)  the  name  of  this  place  seems  to 
be  given  as  Hammoth-dor,  and  in  1  Chr.  vi.  76 
it  is  further  altered  to  Hammon.  [G.] 

HAMMKDA'THA  (KJTIBn  ;  'AiuOd0»s  ; 
Amadathus),  father  of  the  infamous  Hainan,  and 
commonly  designated  as  "  the  Agagite"  (Esth.  iii. 
1, 10,  viii.  5,  ix.  24),  though  also  without  that  title 
(ix.  10).  By  Gesenius  {Lex.  1855,  p.  539)  the 
name  is  taken  to  be  Medatha,  preceded  by  the 
definite  article.  For  other  explanations,  see  Fiirst, 
Hdwbuch.,  and  Simonis,  Onomasticon,  586.  The 
latter  derives  it  from  a  Persian  word  meaning 
"double."  For  the  termination  compare  Ari- 
DATHA. 

HAMMETjECH  C^SH;  rov  $eun\4ms; 
Amelech),  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  as  a  proper  name 
(Jer.  xxx vi.  26,  xxxviii.  6) ;  but  there  is  no  appa- 
rent reason  for  supposing  it  to  be  anything  but 
tlie  ordinary  Hebrew  word  for  "  the  king,"  •'.  e.  in 
the  first  case  Jehoiakim,  and  in  the  latter  Zedekiah. 
If  this  is  so,  it  enables  as  to  connect  with  the  royal 
family  of  Judah  two  persons,  Jerachmeel  and  Mal- 
ciah,  who  do  not  appear  in  the  A.  V.  as  members 
thereof.  "  [G.] 

HAMMER.  The  Hebrew  language  has  several 
names  for  this  indispensable  tool.  (1.)  Patttsh 
(t^ESB,  connected  etymologically  with  iraTdWoi, 
to  strike),  which  was  used  by  the  gold-beater  (Is. 
xli.  7,  A.  V.  "  carpenter")  to  overlay  with  silver 
and  "smooth"  the  surface  of  the  image ;  as  well 
as  by  the  quarry-man  (Jer.  xxiii.  29).  (2.)  Mai- 
k&b&h  (rOpQ),  properly  a  tool  for  holloaing,  hence 
a  stonecutter's  mallet  (1  K.  vi.  7),  and  generally 
any  workman's  hammer  (Judg.  iv.  21 ;  Is.  xliv. 
12;  Jer.  x.  4).  (3.)  Halm&th  (rMD?il),  used 
only  in  Judg.  v.  26,  and  then  with  the  addition  of 
the  word  "  workmen's "  by  way  of  explanation. 
(4.)  A  kind  of  hammer,  named  mappttz  (ytSD), 
Jer.  11.  20  (A.  V.  "battle-axe"),  or  mtphttz 
(t"BO),  Prov.  xxv.  18  (A.  V.  "maul"),  wa» 
used  as  a  weapon  of  war.  "  Hammer"  is  used 
figuratively  for  any  overwhelming  power,  whether 
worldly  (Jer.  1.  23),  or  spiritual  (Jer.  xxiii.  29). 

[W.  L.  B.] 

HAMMOLE'KETH  (rD^fen,  with  thearticle, 
=  "  the  Queen;"  ^  MoAtx^fl;  Segina),  a  woman 
introduced  in  the  genealogies  of  Manasseh  as  daughter 
of  Machir  and  sister  of  Gilead  (1  Chr.  vii.  17,  18), 
and  as  having  among  her  children  Ani-KZER,  from 
whose  family  sprang  the  great  judge  Gideon.  The 
Targum  translates  the  name  by  TOTO  ^  =  who 
reigned.  The  Jewish  tradition,  as  preserved  by 
Kimcbi  in  hi*  commentary  on  the  passage,  is  that 
"  she  used  to  reign  over  a  portion  of  the  land  which 
belonged  to  Gilead,"  and  that  for  that  reason  her 
lineage  has  been  preserved. 

HAM'MON  qten;  XaaM,  Alex.  Xautv; 
ffamon,  Amman).  1.  A  city  in  Asher  (Josh.  xix. 
28),  apparently  not  far  from  Zidon-rabbah,  or 
"  Great  Zidon."  Dr.  Schultz  suggested  its  identi- 
fication with  the  modem  village  of  Hamul,  near 
the  coast,  about  10  miles  below  Tyre  (Rob.  iii 
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746  HAMMOTH-DOK 

66),  but  this  is  doubtful  both  in  etymology  and 
position. 

2.  A  city  allotted  out  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  to 
the  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  76),  and  answering  to  the 
somewhat  similar  names  Hammath  and  Haxmoth- 
dor  in  Joshua.  [G.] 

HAMTUOTH-DOB  (Tth  Jlten  ;  N<W«W, 
Alex.  'EpaBt&p;  Ammoth  Dor),  a  city  of  Naphtali, 
allotted  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Gershonite  Levites, 
and  for  a  city  of  refuge  (  Josh.  xxi.  32).  Unless 
there  were  two  places  of  the  same  or  very  similar 
name  in  Naphtali,  this  is  identical  with  Hammath. 
Why  the  suffix  Dor  is  added  it  is  hard  to  tell, 
unless  the  word  refers  in  some  way  to  the  situation 
of  the  place  on  the  coast,  in  which  fact  only  had  it 
(as  far  as  we  know)  any  resemblance  to  Dor,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  1  Chr.  vi.  76 
the  nnmc  is  contracted  to  Hammon.  [G.] 

HAMO'NAH  (!"01Dn ;  noKviyt/tioy;  Amana), 
the  name  of  a  city  mentioned  in  a  highly  obscure 
passage  of  Esekiel  (xxxix.  16);  apparently  that  of 
the  place  in  or  near  which  the  multitudes  of  Gog 
should  be  buried  after  their  great  slaughter  by 
God,  and  which  is  to  derive  its  name — "  multi- 
tude " — from  that  circumstance.  [G.] 

HA'MON-GOG,  THE  VALLEY  of  (K'J 
l\l  *\Dri  =  the  "  ravine  of  Gog's  multitude ;" 
Tal  t6  wo\vivSpiov  toS  Ttlry ;  valla  mxUtitudinis 
Gog),  the  name  to  be  bestowed  on  a  ravine  or  glen, 
previously  known  as  "  the  ravine  of  the  passengers 
on  the  east  of  the  sea,"  after  the  burial  there  of 
"Gog  and  all  his  multitude"  (Ex.  xxxix.  11,  15). 

HATrtOR  ("flOn,  f.  e.  in  Heb.  a  large  he-ass, 
the  figure  employ*!  by  Jacob  for  Issachar ;  'tfifii-p ; 
Hemor),  a  Hivite  (or  according  to  the  Alex.  LXX. 
a  Horite),  who  at  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  Jacob 
on  Palestine  was  prince  (Nasi)  of  the  land  and  city 
of  Shechem,  and  father  of  the  impetuous  young 
man  of  the  latter  name  whose  ill  treatment  of  Dinah 
brought  destruction  on  himself,  his  father,  and  the 
whole  of  their  city  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  2,  4,  6, 
8,  13,  18,  20,  24,  26).  Hamor  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  person  of  great  influence,  because, 
though  alive  at  the  time,  the  men  of  his  tribe  are 
called  after  him  Rene-ffamor,  and  he  himself,  in 
records  narrating  events  long  subsequent  to  this,  is 
styled  Hamor-Abi-Shtcem  (Josh.  xxiv.  32;*  Judg. 
ix.  28 ;  Acts  vii.  16).  In  the  second  of  these 
passages  his  name  is  used  as  a  signal  of  revolt, 
when  the  remnant  of  the  ancient  Hivites  attempted 
to  rise  against  Abimelech  son  of  Gideon.  [She- 
chem.] '  For  the  title  Abi-Shecem,  "  rather  of 
Shechem,"  compare  "  father  of  Bethlehem,"  "  father 
of  Tekoah,"  and  others  in  the  early  lists  of  1  Chr. 
li.  iv.  In  Acts  vii.  16  the  name  is  given  in 
the  Greek  form  of  Emmor,  and  Abraham  is  said 
to  have  bought  his  sepulchre  from  the  "  sons  of 
Emmor." 

HA'MUEL  (SwBn,  i.e.  HammOel;  "A/«w<A; 
Arrmcl),  a  man  of  Simeon ;  son  of  Mishma,  of  the 
family  of  Shaul  (1  Chr.  iv.  26),  from  whom,  if  we 
follow  the  records  of  this  passage,  it  would  seem 
the  whole  tribe  of  Simeon  located  in  Palestine  were 
derived.  In  many  Hebrew  MSS.  the  name  is  given 
as  Chammflel. 


•  The  LXX.  have  here  read  the  word  without  Its 
Initial  aiittura),  and  rendered  it  wapl  rw  'Auo^atwr, 
'•  from  the  Amorltes." 


HANAN 

HA'MUL  (^DTl ;  Sara.  TWDT1 ;  'U/un+K. 
'Iapo&V ;  Amul),  the  younger  son  of  Pbarex,  Jndah's 

son  by  Tamar  (Gen.  xlvi.  12;  1  Chr.  a.  5). 
Hamul  was  head  of  the  family  of  the  Hamuiitrs 
(Num.  xxvi.  21),  but  none  of  the  genealogy  of  hi* 
descendants  is  preserved  in  the  lists  of  1  Chronicles, 
though  those  of  the  descendants  of  Zerah  are  fully 
given. 

HAMULI'TES,  THE  i^Dnn  ;  'U^rl. 
Alex.  'Ia/iotnjAi ;  Amulitae),  the  family  (HnSC'D) 

of  the  preceding  (Num.  nvi.  21). 

HAMU  TAL  (^>lHDn,  =  perhaps,  «  kin  to  the 

dew  ;"  'AptrdA,  in  Jer.  'A/icrrdaA ;  .4mifji/!, 
daughter  of  Jeremiah  of  Libnoh  ;  one  of  the  wives 
of  king  Josiah,  and  mother  of  the  unfortunate 
princes  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xxiii.  31),  and  Mattaniah  or 
Zedekiah  (2  K.  xxiv.  18 ;  Jer.  lii.  1 ).  In  the  two 
last  passages  the  name  is  given  in  the  original  text 
as  tann,  Chamital,  a  reading  which  the  LXX. 
follow  throughout. 

HAN'AMEEL  tfWMn  ;  'AmxtWgX  ;  Ha- 
nameel), son  of  Shallum,  and  cousin  of  Jeremiah. 
When  Judaea  was  occupied  by  the  Chaldaeans,  Je- 
rusalem beleaguered,  and  Jeremiah  in  prison,  the 
prophet  bought  a  field  of  Hanameel  in  token  of  bis 
assurance  that  a  time  was  to  come  when  land 
should  be  once  more  a  secure  pos«ssion  (Jer.  r\xii. 
7,  8,  9,  12 ;  and  comp.  44).  The  suburban  fields 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  could  not  be  .old 
(Lev.  xxv.  34);  but  possibly  Hanameel  may  nave 
inherited  property  from  his  mother.  Compare  the 
case  of  Barnabas,  who  also  was  a  Levite ;  and  the 
note  of  Grotius  on  Ada  iv.  37.  Henderson  (on  Jer. 
xxxii.  7)  supposes  that  a  portion  of  the  Levitieil 
estates  might  be  sold  within  the  tribe.     [W.  T.  B.] 

HA7JAN  (Jjn ;  'Anir-  Banan).  1.  One  of 
the  chief  people  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr. 

viii.  2o). 

2.  The  last  of  the  six  sons  of  Axel,  a  descendant 
of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44). 

3.  "  Son  of  Maachah,"  i.  ».  possibly  a  Syrian  of 
Aram-Maacah,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard, 
according  to  the  extended  list  of  1  Chr.  xi.  43. 

4.  Bene-Chanan  were  among  the  Nethmrm  who 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zernbbabel  (Ext.  ii. 
46 ;  Nch.  vii.  49).  In  the  parallel  list,  1  Eadr.  v. 
30,  the  name  is  given  as  Akan. 

6.  (LXX.  omits.)  One  of  the  Levites  who  as- 
sisted Ezra  in  his  public  exposition  of  the  law 
(Neh.  viii.  7).  The  same  person  is  probably  men- 
tioned in  x.  10,  as  sealing  the  covenant,  since  several 
of  the  same  names  occur  in  both  passages. 

6.  One  of  the  "  heads  "  of  the  "  people,"  that  is 
of  the  laymen,  who  also  sealed  the  covenant  (x.  22'i. 

7.  (  A/foV.)  Another  of  the  chief  laymen  on  the 
same  occasion  (x.  26). 

8.  Son  of  Zaccur,  son  of  Mattaniah,  whom  Xe- 
bemiah  made  one  of  the  storekeepers  of  the  pro- 
visions collected  as  tithes  (Neh.  xiii.  13).  He  was 
probably  a  layman,  in  which  case  the  four  store- 
keepers represented  the  four  chief  classes  of  the 
people — priests,  scribes,  levites,  and  laymen. 

9.  Son  of  Igdaliahu  "  the  man  of  God "  (  Jer 
xxxv.  4).  The  sons  of  Hanan  had  a  chamber  in 
the  Temple.  The  Vat.  LXX.  gives  the  name  twice 
— 'IwcSr  viov  'Awln. 
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HANANEEL,  THE  TOWER  OF 

HAN'ANEEL,  THE  TOWER  OP  (V«D  I 
bttiiT) ;  -ripyof  'Arap«4A  ;  turris  Hananeel)',  a  ! 
tower  which  formed  part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  I 
(Neh.  Hi.  1,  xii.  39).  From  these  two  passages,  j 
particularly  from  the  former,  it  might  almost  be 
inferred  that  Hananeel  was  but  another  name  for 

the  Tower  of  Meah  (iHJSil  ="  the  hundred  ") :  at 
any  rate  they  were  close  together,  and  stood  between 
the  sheep-gate  and  the  fish-gate.  This  tower  is 
further  mentioned  in  Jer.  ixxi.  38,  where  the 
reference  appears  to  be  to  an  extensive  breach  in 
the  wall,  reaching  from  that  spot  to  the  *'  gate  of 
the  corner"  (comp.  Neh.  iii.  24,  32),  and  which 
the  prophet  is  announcing  shall  be  "rebuilt  to 
Jehovah  "  and  "  not  be  thrown  down  any  more  for 
ever."  The  remaining  passage  in  which  it  is  named 
(Zcch.  liv.  10)  also  connects  this  tower  with  the 
"  corner  gate,"  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sheep-gate.  This  verse  is  rendered  by  Ewald  with 
a  different  punctuation  to  the  A.  V. — '•  from  the 
gate  of  Benjamin,  on  to  the  place  of  the  first  (or  early) 
gate,  on  to  the  corner-gate  and  Tower  Hananeel,  on 
to  the  king's  wine-presses."    [Jerusalem. J 

HANA'NI  C1ZH ;  'Arcwt ;  Hanant).  1.  One 
of  the  sons  of  Heman,  David's  Seer,  who  were 
separated  for  song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
head  of  the  18th  course  of  the  service  (1  Chr.  xxv. 
4,  25). 

2.  A  Seer  who  rebuked  (B.C.  941)  Asa,  king  of 
Judah,  for  his  want  of  faith  in  God,  which  he  had 
showed  by  buying  oft"  the  hostility  of  Benhadad  1. 
king  of  Syria  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7).  For  this  he  was  im- 
prisoned by  Asa  (10).  He  (or  another  Hanani) 
was  the  father  of  Jeiiu  the  Seer,  who  testified  against 
Baasha  (1  K.  xvi.  1,  7),  and  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
xix.  2,  xx.  34). 

3.  One  of  the  priests  who  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
were  connected  with  strange  wives  (Ezr.  x.  20). 
In  Esdras  the  name  is  Ananias. 

4.  A  brother  of  Nehemiah,  who  returned  B.C. 
446  from  Jerusalem  to  Susa  (Neh.  i.  2) ;  and  was 
afterwards  made  governor  of  Jerusalem  under  Ne- 
hemiah (vii.  2).  , 

5.  A  priest  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii.  36. 

[W.  T.  B.] 

HANANI'AH  (r«3n  and  WJjri;  'Kvarla; 

Ananias  and  Hananiae.  In  N.  Test,  'hvavlas; 
Ananias). 

1.  One  of  the  14  sons  of  Heman  the  singer,  and 
chief  of  the  sixteenth  out  of  the  24  courses  or 
wards  into  which  the  288  musicians  of  the  Levites 
were  divided  by  king  David.  The  sons  of  Heman 
were  especially  employed  to  blow  the  horns  (1  Chr. 
xxv.  4,  5,  23). 

2.  One  of  the  chief  captains  of  the  army  of  king 
Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11). 

3.  Father  of  Zedekiah,  one  of  the  pnnccs  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12). 

4.  Son  of  Azur,  a  Benjamite  of  Gibeon  and  a 
false  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  king  of 
Judah.    In  the  4th  year  of  his  reign,  B.C.  595, 

A  Hannniah  withstood  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  and 
publicly  prophesied  in  the  temple  that  within  two 
years  Jeconiah  and  all  his  fellow-captives,  with  the 
vessels  of  the  Lord's  house  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  taken  away  to  Babylon,  should  be  brought 
back  to  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxviii.) :  an  indication 
that  treacherous  negotiations  were  already  secretly 


HANANIAH 
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opened  with  Pharaoh-Hophra  (who  I«d  just  suc- 
ceeded Psammis  on  the  Egyptian  throne*),  and 
that  strong  hopes  were  entertained  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Babylonian  power  by  him.  The  pre- 
ceding chapter  (xxvii.  3)  shows  further  that  a 
league  was  already  in  progress  between  Judah  and 
the  neighbouring  nations  of  Edom,  Amnion,  Moab,  T 
Tyre  and  Zidon,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
resistance  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  combination  no 
doubt  with  the  projected  movements  of  Pharaoh- 
Hophra.  Hananiah  corroborated  his  prophecy  by 
taking  from  off  the  neck  of  Jeremiah  the  yoke 
which  he  wore  by  Divine  command  (Jer.  xxvii., 
in  token  of  the  subjection  of  Judaea  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  to  the  Babylonian  empire),  and 
breaking  it,  adding,  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  Even  so 
will  I  break  the  yoke  of  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of 
Babylon  from  the  neck  of  all  nations  within  the 
space  of  two  full  years."  But  Jeremiah  was  bid 
to  go  and  tell  Hananiah  that  for  the  wooden  yokes 
which  he  had  broken  he  should  make  yokes  of  iron, 
so  firm  was  the  dominion  of  Babylon  destined  to 
be  for  seventy  years.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  added 
this  rebuke  and  prediction  of  Hananiah's  death,  the 
fulfilment  of  which  closes  the  history  of  this  false 
prophet.  "  Hear  now,  Hananiah ;  Jehovah  hath 
not  sent  thee ;  but  thou  makest  this  people  to  trust 
in  a  lie.  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah,  Behold  I 
will  cast  thee  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth :  this 
year  thou  shalt  die,  because  thou  hast  taught 
rebellion  against  Jehovah.  So  Hananiah  the  pro- 
phet died  the  same  year,  in  the  seventh  month  " 
(Jer.  xxviii.).  The  above  history  of  Hananiah  is 
of  great  interest,  as  throwing  much  light  upon  the 
Jewish  politics  of  that  eventful  time,  divided  as 
parties  were  into  the  partizans  of  Babylon  on  one  „ 
hand,  and  Egypt  on  the  other.  It  also  exhibits 
the  machinery  of  false  prophecies,  by  which  the 
irreligious  party  sought  to  promote  their  own 
policy,  in  a  very  distinct  form.  At  the  same  time 
too  that  it  explains  in  general  the  sort  of  political 
calculation  on  which  such  false  prophecies  were 
hazarded,  it  supplies  an  important  clue  in  par- 
ticular by  which  to  judge  of  the  date  of  Pharaoh- 
Hophra's  (or  Apries')  accession  to  the  Egyptian 
throne,  and  the  commencement  of  his  ineffectual 
effort  to  restore  the  power  of  Egypt  (which  had 
been  prostrate  since  Necho's  overthrow,  Jer.  xtvi. 
2)  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Babylonian  empire.  The 
leaning  to  Egypt,  indicated  by  Hananiah's  prophecy 
as  having  begun  in  the  fourth  of  Zedekiah,  had  in 
the  sixth  of  his  reign  issued  in  open  defection  from 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  in  the  guilt  of  perjury,  which 
cost  Zedekiah  his  crown  and  his  life,  as  wc  learn 
from  Ez.  xvii.  12-20;  the  date  being  fixed  by  a 
comparison  of  Ez.  viii.  1  with  xx.  1.  The  tempo- 
rary success  of  the  intrigue  which  is  described  in 
Jer.  xxxvii.  was  speedily  followed  by  the  return  of 
the  Chaldaeans  and  the  destruction  of  the  city,  ac- 
cording to  the  prediction  of  Jeremiah.  This  history  i 
of  Hananiah  also  illustrates  the  manner  in  whiui 
the  false  prophets  hindered  the  mission,  and  ob- 
structed the  beneficent  effects  of  the  ministry,  of  the 
true  prophets,  and  affords  a  remarkable  example  of 
the  way  in  which  they  prophesied  smooth  things, 
and  said  peace  when  there  was  no  peace  (comp. 
1  K.  xxii.  11,  24,  25). 
5.  Grandfather  of  Irijah,  the  captain  of  the  ward 


*  Pharaoh-Hophra  succeeded  Psammis,  i.e.  595. 
The  dates  of  the  Egvpttan  reigns  from  Paammetlchua 
are  fixed  bv  that  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyacs. 
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st  the  gate  of  Benjamiu  who  aimteil  Jeremiah  on 
»  charge  of  deserting  to  the  Chaldaeans  (Jer.  xxxvii. 
13). 

6.  Head  of  a  Benjamite  house  (1  Chr.  viii.  24). 

7.  The  Hebrew  name  of  Shadrach.  [ShadraCH.] 
He  was  of  the  house  of  David,  according  to  Jewish 
tradition  (Dan.  i.  3,  6,  7,  11,  19  ;  ii.  17).  [Ana- 
nias.] 

8.  Son  of  Zerubhabel,  1  Chr.  iii.  19,  from  whom 
Christ  derived  his  descent.  He  is  the  same  person 
who  is  by  St.  Luke  called  'tetanias,  Joanna,  and 
who,  when  Khesa  is  discarded,  appears  there  also 
as  Zerubbabel's  son.  [Genealogv  of  Christ.] 
The  identity  of  the  two  names  Hananiah  and  Joanna 
is  apparent  immediately  we  compare  them  in  Hebrew. 
IVJjn  (Hananiah)  is  compounded  of  ]3P1  and  the 
Divine  name,  which  always  takes  the  form  fT,  or 
•in1,  at  the  end  of  compounded  names  (as  in  Jerem- 
iah, Shephet-iah,  Nehem-iah,  Azar-iah,  Ik.\  It 
means  gratiosi  dedit  Dominus.  Joanna  O^rf')  is 
compounded  of  the  Divine  name,  which  at  the  begin- 
ning of  compound  names  takes  the  form  S*,  or  in* 
(as  in  Jeho'shua,  Jeho-shaphat,  Jo-zadak,  &c.),  and 
the  same  word,  J3H,  and  means  Dominus  gratiosj 
dedit.  Examples  of  a  similar  transposition  of  the 
elements  of  a  compound  name  in  speaking  of  the 
same  individual,  are  n'ji3\  Jecon-iah,  and  p^fV, 
Jeho-jachin,  of  the  same  king  of  Judah ;  Ahaz-iah 
and  Jeho-ahaz  of  the  same  son  of  Jehoram ;  Eli-am, 
and  Ammi-el,  of  the  father  of  Bathsheba ;  and  El- 
asah  for  Asah-el,  and  Ishma-el,  for  Eli-shama,  in 
some  MSS.  of  Ezr.  x.  15  and  2  K.  xxv.  25.  This 
identification  is  of  great  importance,  as  bringing  St. 
Luke's  genealogy  into  harmony  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.   Nothing  more  is  known  of  Hananiah. 

9.  The  two  names  Hananiah  and  Jehohanan  stand 
side  by  side  Ezr.  x.  28,  as  sons  of  Bebai,  who  returned 
with  Ezra  from  Babylon. 

10.  A  priest,  one  of  the  "  apothecaries"  or  makers 
of  the  sacred  ointments  and  incense  (Ex.  xxx.  22*38, 
1  Chr.  ix.  30),  who  built  a  portion  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  8). 
He  may  be  the  same  as  is  mentioned  in  ver.  30  as 
having  repaired  another  portion.  If  so,  he  was  son 
of  Shclemiah ;  perhaps  the  same  as  is  mentioned 
xii.  41. 

11.  Head  of  the  priestly  course  of  Jeremiah  in 
the  days  of  Joiakim  the  high-priest,  Neh.  xii.  12. 

12.  Ruler  of  the  palace  (ITVari  "*>)  at  Jeru- 
salem under  Nehemiah.  He  is  described  as  "  a  faith- 
ful man,  and  one  who  feared  God  above  many." 
His  office  seems  to  have  been  one  of  authority  and 
trust,  and  perhaps  the  same  as  that  of  Eliakim,  who 
was  "  over  the  house"  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 
[Eliakim.]  The  arrangements  for  guarding  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  were  entrusted  to  him  with 
Haoani,  the  Tirshatha's  brother.  Prideaui  thinks 
that  the  appointment  of  Hanani  and  Hananiah  indi- 
cates that  at  this  time  Nehemiah  returned  to  Persia, 
but  without  sufficient  ground.  Nehemiah  seems  to 
have  been  continuously  at  Jerusalem  for  some  time 
after  the  completion  of  the  wall  (vii.  5,  65,  viii.  9, 
x.  1).  If,  too,  the  term  iTV3i1  means,  as  Gesenius 
supposes,  and  as  the  use  of  it  in  Neh.  ii.  8  makes 
nut  improbable,  not  the  palace,  but  the  fortress  of 
the  Temple,  called  by  Josephus  $dpis — there  is  still 
less  reason  to  imagine  Nehemiah's  absence.  In  this 
case  Hananiah  would  be  a  priest,  perhaps  of  the 


same  family  as  the  preceding.  The  rendering  more- 
over of  Neh.  vii.  2,  3  should  probably  be,  "  And  I 
enjoined  (or  gave  orders  to)  Hanani . .  and  Hananiah 
the  captains  of  the  fortress  ....  concerning  Jeru- 
salem, and  said,  Let  not  the  gates,"  &c.  There  is 
no  authority  for  rendering  by  by  "over" — "  He 
gave  such  an  one  charge  over  Jerusalem."  The 
passages  quoted  by  Gesenius  are  not  one  of  them  to 
the  point. 

13.  An  Israelite,  Neh.  x.  23  (hebr.  24).  [Ana- 
nias.] 

14.  Other  Hananiahs  will  be  found  under  Ana- 
nias, the  Greek  form  of  the  name.      [A.  C.  H.] 
.  HANDICRAFT  (t«x»"J>  ipyaaia ;  an,  arti- 

ficium.  Acts  xviii.  3,  xix.  25;  Rev.  xviii. 
Although  the  extent  cannot  be  ascertained  to  which 
those  arts  were  carried  on  whose  invention  is  as- 
cribed to  Tubal-Cain,  it  is  probable  that  this  was 
proportionate  to  the  nomadic  or  settled  habits  of 
the  antediluvian  races.  Among  nomad  races,  as 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  or  the  tribes  of  Northern-  and 
Central  Asia  and  of  America,  the  wants  of  life,  as 
well  as  the  arts  which  supply  them,  are  few  ;  and 
it  is  only  among  the  city-dwellers  that  both  of 
them  are  multiplied  and  make  progress.  This  sub- 
ject cannot,  of  course,  be  followed  out  here:  in  the 
present  article  brief  notices  can  only  be  given  of  such 
handicraft  trades  as  are  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

1.  The  preparation  of  iron  for  use  either  in 
war,  in  agriculture,  or  for  domestic  purposes,  was 
doubtless  one  of  the  earliest  applications  of  labour ; 
and,  together  with  iron,  working  in  brass,  or  rather 
copper  alloyed  with  tin,  bronze  (JIETH,  Gesen.  p. 
875),  is  mentioned  in  the  same  passage  as  prac- 
tised in  ante-diluvian  times  (Gen.  iv.  22).  The  us* 
of  this  last  is  usually  considered  as  an  art  of  hii;h-?r 
antiquity  even  than  that  of  iron  (Hesiod,  Wort* 
f  Days,  150;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  p.  152, 
abridg.),  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  met*., 
whether  iron  or  bronze,  must  have  l>een  largely 
used,  either  in  material  or  in  tools,  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Ark  (Gen.  vi.  14,  16).  Whether 
the  weapons  for  war  or  chase  used  by  the  early 
warriors  of  Syria  and  Assyria,  or  the  arrow-heads 
of  the  archer  Ishmael  were  of  bronze  or  iron  cannot 
be  ascertained ;  but  we  know  that  iron  was  used 
for  warlike  purposes  by  the  Assyrians  (Layard, 
Nin.  if-  Bab.  p.  194),  and  on  the  other  hand  that 
stone-tipped  arrows,  as  was  the  case  also  in  Mexico, 
were  used  in  the  earlier  times  by  the  Egyptians  as 
well  as  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  and  that  stone  or 
flint  knives  continued  to  be  used  by  them,  and  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  and  also  by  the  Jews, 
for  religious  purposes  after  the  introduction  of  iron 
into  general  use  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Kg.  i.  353,  354, 
ii.  163;  Prescott,  Mexico,  i.  118;  Ex.  iv.  25; 
Josh.  v.  2;  1st  Egypt,  room,  Brit.  Mus.  case  36. 
37).  In  the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle,  cop- 
per, but  no  iron,  apjiears  to  have  been  used,  though 
the  use  of  iron  was  at  the  same  period  well  knows 
to  the  Jews,  both  from  their  own  use  of  it  and 
from  their  Egyptian  education,  whilst  the  Canaan- 
it*  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  Syria  were  in  full 
possession  of  its  use  both  for  warlike  and  domestic 
purposes  (Ex.  xx.  25,  xiv.  3,  xxvii.  19  ;  Nam. 
xxxv.  16;  Deut.  iii.  11,  iv.  20,  viii.  9;  Josh.  viii. 
31,  xvii.  16,  18).  After  the  establishment  of  the 
Jews  in  Canaan,  the  occupation  of  a  smith  (&  ^Ti) 
became  recognised  as  a  distinct  employment  ( 1 
Sam.  xiii.  19).    The  designer  of  a  higher  order 
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appears  to  have  been  called  specially  38TI  (Gesen. 
p.  531;  Ex.  xxxv.  30,  35;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  15; 
Saalschiitz,  Arch,  ffebr.  c.  14  §16).  The  smith's 
work  and  its  result*  are  often  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture (2  Sam. xii. 31 ;  IK. 
vi.  7;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  14  ;  Is. 
xliv.  12,  liv.  16).  Among 
the  captives  taken  to  Ba- 
bylon by  Nebuchadnezzar 
were  1000  "  craftsmen  " 
and  smiths,  who  were  pro- 
bably of  the  superior  kind 
(2K.xxiv.  16;  Jer.xxii.2). 

The  worker  in  gold  and 
silver  (ff^V;  ipyvponi- 

wot;  xt"f(VT^>t>  argenta- 
rim,  aurifex)  most  have 
found  employment  both 
among  the  Hebrews  and 

the  neighbouring  nations 
iu  very  early  times,  as  ap- 
peal's from  the  ornaments 
sent  bv  Abraham  to  lie- 
l>eknh  (Gen.  xxiv.  22,  53, 
x-ixv.  4,  xxxviii.  18;  Drat, 
vii.  25).  But,  whatever 
skill  the  Hebrews  possessed, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  they 
must  have  learned  much 
from  Egypt  and  its  "  iron- 
furnaces,'  both  in  metal- 
work  and  in  the  aits  of 
setting  and  polishing  pre- 
cious stones;  arts  which 
were  turned  toaceountboth 
in  tiie  construction  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  the  making 
of  the  priests'  ornaments, 
and  also  in  the  casting  ol 
the  golden  calf  as  well  as 
its  destruction  by  Moses, 
probably, 'as  suggested  by 
Goguet,  by  a  method  which 
he  had  learnt  iu  Egypt 
(Gen.  xli.  42  ;  Ex.  iii.  22, 
xii.  35,  xxxi.  4,  5,  xxxii.  2, 
4,  20,  24,  xxxvii.  17,  24, 
xxxviii.  4,  8,  24,  25,  xxxix. 
6,39  ;  Neh.  iii.  8  ;  Is.  xliv. 
12).  Various  processes  of 
the  goldsmiths'  work  (No. 
1 )  are  illustrated  by  Egyp- 
tian monuments  (Wilkin- 
son, Aiic.  Eg.  ii.  136, 152, 
162). 

After  the  conquest  fre- 
quent notices  are  found  both 
of  moulded  and  wrought 
metal,  including  soldering, 
which  last  had  long  been 
known  in  Egypt;  but  the 
Phoenicians  appear  to  have 
possessed  greater  skill  than 
the  Jews  in  these  arts,  at 
least  in  Solomon's  time 
(Judg.  viii.  24,  27,  xvii. 
4;  1  K.  vii.  13,  45,  46; 
Is.  xli.  7 ;  Wiad.  xv.  4;  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  28; 
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also  of  setting  precious  stonea  in  gold  (Ex.  xxxix. 
3,  6,  &c.;  Beckmaun,  Hist,  of  1m.  ii.  414; 
Gesen.  p.  1229). 

Among  the  tools  of  the  smith  are  mentioned — 


Bar. 


...  50,  55,  57;  Wilkinson,  ii.  p.  162).  [Zabe- 
piiath.]  Even  in  the  desert,  mention  is  made  of 
beating  gold  into  plates,  cutting  it  into  wire,  and 


tongs  (DJPIijSo,  A.O01*,  forceps,  Gesen.  p.  761 , 


pi.  6),  hammer  (C^tSB,  afvpi,  malleus,  Gesen. 
1101),  anvil  (DVB,  Gesen.  p.  1118),  bellows 
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(I1BD,  Qwnrrkp,  tufflatorium,  Gesen.  p.  896 ;  Is, 
xli.*7 ;  Jer.  vi.  29 ;  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  28 ;  Wilkin- 
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sou,  ii.  316). 


self  the  workmen  employed  were  chiefly  Phoeni- 
cians sent  by  Hiram  (2  Sam.  v.  1 1 ;  1  Chr.  xiv. 
1),  as  most  probably  were  those,  or  at  least  the 
principal  of  those  who  were  employed  by  Solomon 
in  his  works  (lK.y.6).  But  in  the  repairs  of 
the  Temple,  executed  under  Joash  king  of  Jndah, 
and  also  in  the  rebuilding  under  Zerubhabel,  no 
mention  is  made  of  foreign  workmen,  though  in 
the  latter  case  the  timber  is  expressly  said  to  hare 
been  brought  by  sea  to  Joppa  by  Zidonians  (2  K. 
xii.  11;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  12;  Ezra  iii.  7).  That  the 
Jewish  carpenters  must  have  been  able  to  carre 
with  some  skill  is  evident  from  Is.  xli.  7,  xliv.  13, 
in  which  last  passage  some  of  the  implements  use-i 
in  the  trade  are  mentioned: — the  rule  (T)C>,  /m- 
rpoy,  norma,  possibly  a  chalk  penal,  Gesen.  p. 
1337),  measuring-line  Gesen.  p.  1201),  com  pas 
-  ,        ,  (ilMriD,  wapaypmpls,  circinus,  Gesen.  p.  450\ 

n  N.T  Alexander  «  the  coppersmith     (4  XoA-  \   ]an    ^  instrument  «.XA«, 

Ktus)  of  Ephesus  is  mentioned,  where  also  was  I  v  *  T  - »  ^ 

carried  on  that  trade  in  "  silver  shrines  "  (vooi !  rimcina,  Geseu.  pp.  1228, 1338),  axe  (JTTJ,  Gesen. 
ipyvpoT),  which  was  represented  by  Demetrius  the  ,  p.  302,  or  DVlp,  Gesen.  p.  1236,  Ulrt),  8tcuru\ 


Egyptian  Blowpipe,  and  •mall  fireplace 
reflect  tha  beat.  ttt'iU 


with  c-hrclu  to  confine  and 
ilkinaon.) 


silversmith  (&pyvpoic6-ros)  as  being  in  danger  from 
the  spread  of  Christianity  (Acts  xix.  24,  28 ;  2 
Tim.  iv.  14). 

2.  The  work  of  the  carpenter  (D'VJJ  BHn, 
TtKruv,  artifex  lignarius)  is  often  mentioned  in 
Scripture  (e.  g.  Gen.  vi.  14;  Ex.  xxxvii. ;  Is. 
xliv.  13).    In  the  palace  built  by  David  for  him- 


Tool,  of  an  Egyptian  Carpenter.  (Wilki'naoD.) 
Plja.  1. 1. S,  4  ■  Ch»*to  and  drilla.  Fia.  ».  Hon)  of  oil. 

4.  Part  of  drill.  i0.  Mullet 

e.  Nut  of  wood  belong™.  t»  drill  1 1 .  Haak.1  of  nulla. 

**"*■  1»-  Btr-ket  whkh  IkM  them. 


The  process  of  the  work,  and  the  tools  used  by 
Egyptian  carpenters,  and  also  coopers  and  wheel- 
wrights, are  displayed  in  Egyptian  monuments  and 
relics;  the  former,  including  dovetailing,  veneer- 
ing, drilling,  glueing,  varnishing,  and  inlaying, 
may  be  seen  in  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  1 11-119. 
Of  the  latter  many  specimens,  including  saws, 
hatchets,  knives,  awls,  nails,  a 
hone,  and  a  drill,  also  turned 
objects  in  bone,  exist  in  the 
British  Museum,  1st  Egyp. 
Room,  case  42-43,  Nos.  6t>46- 
6188.  See  also  Wilkinson,  ii. 
p.  113,  fig.  395. 

In  N.T.  the  occupation  of  a 
carpenter  (T«tiTa>»)  is  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  Joseph  the 
husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
ascribed  to  oar  Lord  himself  by 
way  of  reproach  (Mark  vi.  3 ; 
Matt.  xiii.  55  ;  and  Just.  Mart. 
dial.  Tryph.  c.  88). 

3.  The  masons  (D'Vlj,  wall- 
builders,  Gesen.  p.  269)  employed 
by  David  and  Solomon,  at  least 
the  chief  of  them,  were  Phoeni- 
cians, as  is  implied  also  in  the 
word  Dv3|,  men  of  Gefaal,  Je- 
bail,  Byblns  (Gesen.  p.  258 ;  1 
K.  v.  18;  Ex.  xxvii.  9;  Burck- 
hardt,  Syria,  p.  179).  Among 
their  implements  are  mentioned 
the  saw  (iTUO,  rplmr),  the 
plumb-line  Optt,  Gesen.  p.  125). 
the  measuring-reed  (713(3,  *tf- 
Ao^tos,  calamvs,  Gesen.  p.  1221). 
Some  of  these,  and  also  the  chisel 
and  mallet,  are  represents  on 
Egyptian  monuments  (Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  Eg.  ii.  313,  314),  or 
preserved  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  (1st 
Egyp.  Room,  No.  6114,  603S). 
The  large  stones  used  in  Solo- 
mon's Temple  are  said  by  Jose- 
ph us  to  have  been  fitted  together 
exactly  without  either  mortar  ra- 
t-ramps, but  the  foundation  <toiics 
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to  have  been  fastened  with  lead  (Joseph,  Ant.  viii. 
It,  §2,  xr.  11,  §3).  For  ordinary  building,  mor- 
tar, *Vt?  (Ciesen.  p.  1328)  was  used;  sometimes, 

perhaps,  bitumen,  as  was  the  case  at  Babylon  (Gen. 
xi.  3).  The  lime,  clay,  and  straw  of  which  mortar 
is  generally  composed  in  the  East,  requires  to  be  very 
carefully  mixed  and  united  so  as  to  resist  wet  (Lone, 
Mod.  J5/.  i.  27 ;  Shaw,  Trav.  p.  206).  The  wall 
"  daubed  with  untempered  mortar  "  of  Ezekiel  (xiii. 
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10)  was  perhaps  a  sort  of  cob-wall  of  mud  or  chy 

without  lime  (^BFl,  Gesen.  p.  1516),  which  would 
give  way  under  heavy  rain.  The  use  of  white- 
wash on  tombs  is  remarked  by  our  Lord  (Matt, 
xxiii.  27.  See  also  Mishn.  Mooter  Sheni,  v.  1). 
Houses  infected  with  leprosy  were  required  by  the 
Law  to  be  re-plastered  (Lev.  xiv.  40-45). 

4.  Akin  to  the  craft  of  the  carpenter  is  that  of 
ship  and  boat-building,  which  must  have  been  exer- 
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cued  to  mow  extent  for  the  fishing-vessels  on  the 
lake  of  Gennesaret  (Matt  viii.  23,  ix.  1;  John 
xxi.  3,  8).  Solomon  built,  at  Ezion-Geber,  ships 
for  his  foreign  trade,  which  were  manned  by  Phoe- 
nician crews,  an  experiment  which  Jehoshaphat  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  renew  (1  K.  ix.  26,  27,  xxii. 
48 ;  2  Chr.  xx.  36,  37). 


Cwpooto..  (Wilkinaon.) 
r,  drills  a  hole  in  tht  Mat  of  m  chair,  r.   II,  Irgt  of  chair,   a  a,  adzn.  c  a  aquarc. 

planing  or  pollening  the  log  of  ■  chair. 


I'art  1. 


5.  The  perfumes  used  in  the  religious  services, 
and  in  later  times  in  the  funeral  rites'  of  monarchs, 
imply  knowledge  and  practice  in  the  art  of  the 
"  apothecaries  "  (D'njJ^,  /uupei^ol,  pigmmtarii), 
who  appear  to  have  formed  a  guild  or  association 
(Ex.  xxx.  25,  35;  Neh.  iii.  8;  2  Chr.  xvi.  14; 
Eccles.  vii.  1,  x.  1 ;  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  8). 

6.  The  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving  both  wool 
and  linen  were  carried  on  in  early  times,  as  they 
are  still  usually  among  tie  Bedouins,  by  women. 
The  women  spun  and  wove  goafs  hair  and  flax  for 
the  Tabernacle,  as  in  later  times  their  skill  was 
employed  in  like  manner  for  idolatrous  purposes. 
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One  of  the  excellences  attributed  to  the  good  house- 
wife is  her  skill  and  industry  in  these  arts  (Ex. 
xxxv.  25,  26;  Lev.  xix.  19;  Deut.  xxii.  11 ;  2 
K.  xxiii.  7 ;  Ez.  xvi.  16  ;  Prov.  xxxi.  13,  24 ; 
Burckbardt,  Notes  on  Bed.  L  65 ;  comp.  Horn.  II. 
i.  123  ;  Od.  i.  356,  ii.  104).  The  loom,  with  its 
beam  (^3D,  /uaiintor,  liciatorium,  1  Sun.  xrii. 

7;  Gesen.  p.  883),  pin, 
("11V,  *eWoA«>!,  do- 
tal, Judg.  xvi.  14 ;  Ge- 
sen. p.  643),  and  shuttle 
(JTN,  Spo/ubs,  Job 
vii.'  6 ;  Gesen.  p.  146) 
was,  perhaps,  intro- 
duced later,  but  as  early 
as  David's  time  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  7),  and  worked  by 
men,  as  was  the  case  in 
Egypt,  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  other  na- 
tions. This  trade  ako 
appears  to  have  been 
practised  hereditarilv  ( 1 
Chr.  iv.  21 ;  Herod.  H. 
35;  Soph.  Oed.  CU. 
■  339). 

Together  with  weav- 
ing we  reed  also  of 
embroidery,  in  which 
gold  and  silver  threads 
were  interwoven  with 
the  body  of  the  stuff, 
sometimes  in  figure  pat- 
terns, or  with  precious 
stones  set  in  the  needle- 
work (Ex.  xxvu  1, 
xxviii.  4,  xxxix.  6-13). 

7.  Besides  these  arts, 
those  of  dyeing  and  of 
dressing  cloth  were  prac- 
tised in  Palestine,  and 
those  also  of  tanning  and 
diessing  leather  (Josh, 
ii.  15-18;  2  K.  i.  8 ; 
Matt.  iii.  4;  Acts  ix. 
43 ;  Mishn.  MegUl.  iii. 
2).  Shoemakers,  barbers, 
and  tailors  are  mention- 
ed in  the  MUhoa  {Pt- 
tach.  iv.  6) :  the  bather 
(3^3,  Kovftbt,  Gesen. 
p.  283),  or  his  occupa- 
tion, by  Ezekiel  (v.  1 ; 
Lev.  xiv.  8 ;  Num.  vi. 
5 ;  Josephns,  Art.  xvi. 
11, §5;  x?./.L27,§5; 
Mishn.  Shdbb.  i.  2), 
and  the  tailor  (i.  3),  plasterers,  glaziers,  and  glass 
vessels,  painters,  and  goldworkers  are  mentioned 
in  Mishn.  (CM.  viii.  9,  xxix.  3,  4,  xxx.  1). 

Tent-makers  (trrnforotof)  are  noticed  in  the 
Acts  (xviii.  3),  and  frequent  allusion  is  made  to 
the  trade  of  the  potters. 

8.  Bakers  (D'Dct,  Gesen.  p.  136)  are  noticed  in 
Scripture  as  carrying  on  their  trade  (Jer.  xxx  vii. 
21;  Hos.  vii.  4;  Mishn.  Chel.  xv.  2);  and  the 
well-known  valley  Tyropoeon  probably  derived  its 
uame  from  the  occupation  of  the  cheese-makers,  its 
inhabitants  (Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  4,  1).  Butchers, 
not  Jewish,  are  spoken  of  1  Cor.  x.  25. 
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Trade  in  alt  its  branches  was  much  developed 
after  the  Captivity ;  and  for  a  lather  to  teach  his 
son  a  trade  was  reckoned  not  only  honourable  but 
indispensable  (Hishn.  Pirke  Ab.  ii.  2 ; 
Kiddush.  iv.  14).    Some  trades,  how- 
ever, were  regarded  as  less  honourable  * 
(Jahn,  BM.  Arch.  §84). 

Some,  if  not  all  trades,  had  special 
localities,  as  was  the  case  formerly  in 
European,  and  is  now  in  Eastern  cities  • 
(Jer.  xxxvii.  21 ;  1  Cor.  x.  25 ;  Jo- 
seph. B.  J.  v.  4,  §1,  and  8,  §1 ; 
Mishn.  Btcor.  v.  1 ;  Russell,  Aleppo, 
i.  20;  Chardin,  Voyage),  vii.  274, 394 ; 
Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii.  145). 

One  feature,  distinguishing  Jewish 
from  other  workmen,  deserves  peculiar 
notice,  viz.  that  they  were  not  slaves, 
nor  were  their  trades  necessarily  here- 
ditary, as  was  and  is  so  often  the  case 
among  other,  especially  heathen  nations 
(Jahn,  Bibl.  AnUq.  c.  v.  §81-84;  .[ 
Saalschtttz,  Hebr.  Arch.  c.  14- 
Winer,  ».  v.  Handwerke).  [Musical 
Instruments  ;  Pottert  ;  Glass  ; 
Leather. J  [H.  W.  P.]  *-»ani«m, 

.  HANDKERCHIEF,  NAPKIN,  APRON. 
The  two  former  of  these  terms,  as  used  in  the  A.  V. 
=  trov&Aptoy,  the  latter  =  at/wclytioy :  they  are 
classed  together,  inasmuch  as  they  refer  to  objects 
of  a  very  similar  character.  Both  words  are  of 
Latin  origin :  o-ovtaptoy^  sudarium  from  sudo,  "  to 
sweat ;"  the  Lntheran  translation  preserves  the  re- 
ference to  its  etymology  in  its  rendering,  schweiss- 
tuch ;  <riituctytm>  =  semicinctium,  i.  e.  "  a  half 
girdle."  Neither  is  much  used  by  classical  writers ; 
the  sudarium  is  referred  to  as  used  for  wiping  the 
face  (candido  frontem  sudario  Urgent,  Quintil. 
vi.  3),  or  hands  {tudario  manus  tergens,  quod  in 
collo  habebat,  Petron.  in  fragm.  Trugur.  cap.  67) ; 
and  also  as  worn  over  the  face  for  the  purpose  of 
concealment  (Sueton.  at  Neron.  cap.  48) ;  the  word 
was  introduced  by  the  Romans  into  Palestine, 
where  it  was  adopted  by  the  Jews,  in  the  form 
KTI*D  as  =  nnBBD,  in  Ruth  iii.  15.  The 
tudarium  is  noticed  in  the  N.  T.  as  a  wrapper  to 
fold  up  money  (Luke  xix.  20) — as  a  cloth  bound 
about  the  head  of  a  corpse  (John  xi.  44,  xx.  7), 
being  probably  brought  from  the  crown  of  the  head 
under  the  chin — and  lastly  as  an  article  of  dress 
that  could  be  easily  removed  (Acts  xix.  12),  pro- 
bably a  handkerchief  worn  on  the  head  like  the 
keffieh  of  the  Bedouins.  The  semicinctium  is  noticed 
by  Martial  liv.  epigr.  153,  and  by  Petron.  in 
Satyr,  cap.  94.  -The  distinction  between  the 
cmctus  and  the  semicinctium  consisted  in  its  width 
(Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  33):  with  regard  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  fftfUKivttov,  the  only  inference  from 
the  passage  in  which  it  occurs  (Acts  xix.  12)  is 
that  it  was  easily  removed  from  the  person,  and 
probably  was  worn  next  to  the  skin.  According  to 
Suidas  the  distinction  between  the  sudarium  and 
the  semicinctium  was  very  small,  for  he  explains 
the  latter  by  the  former,  o-ifUKiySior  <paicii\tor  1) 
trovtipioy,  the  tf>axi6\toy  being  a  species  of  head- 
dress: Hesychius  likewise  explains  ai/wclvSioy  by 
4>aKt6\u>y.  According  to  the  scholiast  (in  Cod. 
Steph.),  as  quoted  by  Schlensner  {Lex.  s.  v. 
oovtipioy),  the  distinction  between  the  two  terms 
is  that  the  sudarium  was  worn  on  the  head,  and 
the  semicinctium  used  as  a  handkerchief.  The 
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difference  was  probably  not  in  the  shape,  but  in  the 
use  of  the  article ;  we  may  conceive  them  fa  have 
been  bands  of  linen  of  greater  or  less  size,  which 


mi 


An  Egyptian  loom.  (Wilkinaua.) 
ot  thrown,  but  put  In  with  th«  band.    It  had  a  book  at  aacfa  and. 

might  be  adapted  to  many  purposes,  like  the  article 
now  called  lungi  among  the  Arabs,  which  is  applied 
sometimes  as  a  girdle,  at  other  times  as  a  turban 
(Wellsted,  Travels,  i.  321).  [W.  L.  B.] 

HA'NES  (D3n ;  Hones),  a  place  in  Egypt 
only  mentioned  in  Is.  xxx.  4 :  "  For  his  princes 
were  at  Zoan,  and  his  messengers  came  to  Hanes.' 
The  LXX.  hos'Ori  eiVlr  «V  Tira  ipxvyol  ayye 
\ai  Tornpot,  evidently  following  an  entirely  different 
reading.  Hanes  has  been  supposed  by  Vitringa, 
MichaeLis,  Rosenmiiller,  and  Gesenius,  to  be  the 
same  as  Heracleopolis  Magna  in  the  Heptanomis, 

Copt,  e&nec,  £,nec,  &KHC-  Thi» 

identification  depends  wholly  upon  the  similarity 
of  the  two  names :  a  consideration  of  the  sense  ot 
the  passage  in  which  Hanes  occurs  shows  its  great 
improbability.  The  prophecy  is  a  reproof  of  the 
Jews  for  trusting  in  Egypt ;  and  according  to  the 
Masoretic  text,  mention  is  made  of  an  embassy, 
perhaps  from  Hoshea,  or  else  from  Ahaz,  or  possibly 
Hezekiah,  to  a  Pharaoh.  As  the  king  whose  assist- 
ance is  asked  is  called  Pharaoh,  he  is  probably  not 
an  Ethiopian  of  the'xxvth  dynasty,  for  the  kings  of 
that  line  are  mentioned  by  name—So,  Tirhakah — 
but  a  sovereign  of  the  xxiiird  dynasty,  which, 
according  to  Manetho,  was  of  Tanite  kings.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  last  king  of  the  latter  dynasty, 
Manetho's  Zet,  is  the  Sethos  of  Herodotus,  the  king 
in  whose  time  Sennacherib's  army  perished,  and 
who  appears  to  have  been  mentioned  under  the  title 
of  Pharaoh  by  Rabshakeh  (Is.  xxxvi.  6 ;  2  K.  xviii. 
21),  though  it  is  just  possible  that  Tirhakah  may 
have  been  intended.  If  the  reference  be  to  an  em- 
bassy to  Zet,  Zoan  was  probably  his  capital,  and  in 
any  case  then  the  most  important  city  of  the  eastern 
part  of  Lower  Egypt.  Hanes  was  most  probably  in 
its  neighbourhood ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
the  Chald.  Paraphr.  is  right  in  identifying  it  with 
DTUBnFI,  or  DFUBJin,  once  written,  if  the 
Ketbibh  be  correct,'  in  the  form  DJBnH,  Daphnae, 
a  fortified  town  on  the  eastern  frontier.  [Tah- 
panhes.1  Gesenius  remarks,  as  a  kind  of  apology 
for  the  identification  of  Hanes  with  Heracleopolis 
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Magna,  that  the  latter  was  formerly  a  royal  city.  It 
is  true  that  in  Haoetbo's  list  the  ixth  and  xth  dy- 
nastic* are  said  to  hare  been  of  Heracleopolite  kings ; 
but  it  has  been  lately  suggested,  on  st  rong  grounds, 
by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkiuson,  that  this  is  a  mistake 
in  the  case  of  the  iith  dynasty  for  Hormonthitcs 
{Herod,  ed.  Rawlinson,  vol.  ii.  p.  348).  If  this 
supposition  be  correct  as  to  the  ixth  dynasty,  it 
must  also  be  so  as  to  the  xth ;  but  the  circumstance 
whether  Heracleopolis  was  a  royal  city  or  not,  a 
thousand  years  before  Isaiah's  time,  is  obviously  of 
no  consequence  here.  [R.  S.  P.] 

HANGING  ;  HANGINGS.  These  terms 
represent  both  different  words  in  the  original,  and 
different  articles  in  the  furniture  of  the  Temple. 
(1.)  The  "hanging"  0]DD;  Minaarpoy ;  tento- 
rium) wasaenrtain  or  "covering"  (as  the  word 
radically  means)  to  close  an  entrance;  one  was 
placed  before  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi. 
36,  37,  xxxix.  38) ;  it  was  made  of  variegated  stuff 
wrought  with  needlework,  and  was  hung  on  five 
pillars  of  acacia  wood :  another  was  placed  before 
the  entrance  of  the  court  (Ex.  xxvii.  16,  xxxviii. 
18 ;  Num.  iv.  26) ;  the  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
vail  that  concealed  the  Holy  of  Holies,  in  the  full 
expression  "vail  of  the  covering"  (Ex.  xxxv.  12, 
xxxix.  34,  xl.  21 ;  Num.  iv.  5).  [Curtaujs,  2.] 
(2.)  The  "  hangings  "  D'JjSp ;  Urrla ;  tcntoria) 
were  used  for  covering  the  walls  of  the  court  of  the 
Tabernacle,  just  as  tapestry  was  in  modern  times  (Ex. 
xxvii.  9,  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii."  9 ;  Num.  iii.  26,  iv.  20). 
The  rendering  in  the  LXX.  implies  that  they  were 
made  of  the  same  substance  as  the  sails  of  a  ship, 
i,  e.  (as  explained  by  Rashi)  "  meshy,  not  woven:" 
this  opinion  is,  however,  incorrect,  as  the  material 
of  which  they  were  constructed  was  "  fine  twined 
linen."  The  hangings  were  carried  only  five  cubits 
high,  or  half  the  height  of  the  walls  of  the  court 
(Ex.  xxvii.  18 ;  comp.  xxvi.  16).  [Tabernacle.] 
In  2  K.  xxiii.  7,  the  term  bottbn,  D'HS,  strictly 
"houses,"  A.  V.  "hangings,"  is  probably  intended  to 
describe  tents  used  as  portable  sanctuaries.  [W.  L.B.] 
HAN'IEL  tfWSn,  f.  e.  Channiel  ;  'Aj-w&X  ; 
Haniel),  one  of  the  sons  of  Ulla,  a  chief  prince, 
and  a  choice  hero  in  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chr. 
vii.  39). 

HAN'NAH  (Hjn,  grace,  or  prayer;  'Am; 
Anna),  one  of  the  wives  of  Elkanah,  and  mother  of 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  ii.) ;  a  prophetess  of  considerable 

•  repute,  though  her  claim  to  that  title  is  based  upon 
oue  production  only,  viz.,  the  hymn  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  birth  of  her  son.  This  hymn  is  in  the 
highest  order  of  prophetic  poetry ;  its  resemblance 

'  to  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (comp.  1  Sam.  ii.  1-10 
with  Luke  i.  46-55;  sec  also  Ps.  cxiii.)  has  been 
noticed  by  the  commentators;  and  it  is  specially 
remarkable  as  containing  the  first  designation  of 
the  Messiah  under  that  name.  In  the  Targum  it  has 
lieen  subjected  to  a  process  of  magniloquent  dilution, 
for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel 
even  in  the  pompous  vagaries  of  that  paraphrase 
(Eichhorn,  Einl.  ii.  p.  68).  [SAMUEL.]  [T.  E.B.] 
HAN'NATHON  (|hWJ ;  'a/M,  Alex.  "Ei- 
vaB60 ;  ffanaihon),  one  of  the  cities  of  Zebnlun,  a 
point  apparently  on  the  northern  boundary  (Josh, 
ax.  14).   It  has  not  yet  been  identified.  [G.] 

HANTrtEL  6«'3n ;  "Aw^A;  Banniel),  son 
of  Ephod ;  as  prince  (Ham)  of  Manassch,  he  assisted 
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in  the  division  of  the  Promised  Land  (Num.  tint. 
23).    The  name  is  the  same  as  Hanibl. 

HANOCH  (ipn ;  *Ek«x  ;  Henoch).  L  The 
third  in  order  of  the' children  of  Midian,  and  there- 
fore descended  from  Abraham  by  Keturah  (Gen. 
xxv.  4).  In  the  parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  L  33,  the 
name  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Henoch. 

2.  Csjton ;  'E»^x  i  Henoch),  eldest  son  of  Ben- 
ben  (Gen.  xlvi.  9  ;  Ex.  vi.  14 :  Num.  xxvi.  5 ; 
I  Chr.  v.  3),  and  founder  of  the  family  of 

HA'NOCHITES,  THE  (»33rjn  j  5%oj  rn 
'Er«X ;  familia  Henochitarwn),  Num.  xxvi.  5. 

HANUN  d-Uri;  'Kyviv;  Hanon).  1.  Son 
of  Nahash  (2  Sam.x.  1,  2;  1  dir.  xix.  1,  2),  king 
of  Ammon  about  B.C.  1037.  who  dishonoured  the 
ambassadors  of  David  (2  Sam.  x.  4),  and  involved 
the  Ammonites  in  a  disastrous  war  {2  Sam.  xii. 
31 ;  1  Chr.  xix.  6).  [W.  T.  B.] 

2.  A  man  who,  with  the  people  of  Zanoab,  re- 
paired the  ravine-gate  in  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(_Neh.  iii.  13). 

3.  A  man  specified  as  "  the  6th  son  of  Znlaph," 
who  also  assisted  in  the  repair  of  the  wall,  appa- 
rently on  the  east  side  (Neh.  iii.  30). 

HAPHKA'IM(DJTBn,  t.«.Chapharaim ;  'Kyir, 
Alex,  'hptpax'tn ;  Hapkaralm),  a  city  of  Isnchar, 
mentioned  next  to  Shonem  (Josh.  xix.  19).  The 
name  possibly  signifies  "  two  pits."  In  the  Ono- 
masticon  ("  Apbraim  ")  it  is  spoken  as  still  known 
under  the  name  of  A  Dares.  (Eus.  'AQpedfi),  and  as 
standing  six  miles  north  of  Lcgio.  About  that  dis- 
tance north-east  of  Lejjun,  and  two  miles  west  of 
Solam  (the  ancient  Shunem),  stands  the  village  of 

eU'Af&leh  (jjyudl).  which  may  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  Chapharaim,  the  guttural  Am  having 
taken  the  place  of  the  Hebrew  Cheth.  [G.] 

HA'BA  (ton ;  Ara),  which  appears  only  in 
1  Chr.  v.  26,  and  even  there  is  omitted  by  the  LXX., 
is  either  a  place  utterly  unknown,  or  it  most  be 
regarded  as  identical  with  Haran  or  Charran  (pTV), 
the  Mesopotamian  city  to  which  Abraham  came 
from  Ur.  The  names  in  Chronicles  often  vary  from 
those  elsewhere  used  in  Scripture,  being  later  forms ; 
and  Hara  would  nearly  correspond  to  Carrhat, 
which  we  know  from  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  to  have 
been  the  appellation  by  which  Haran  was  known  to  the 
Greeks.  We  my  assume  then  the  author  of  Chro- 
nicles to  mean,  ihat  a  portion  of  the  Israelites  carried 
off  by  Pul  and  Tiglath-Pileser  were  settled  in  Jlar- 
ran  on  the  Belik,  while  the  greater  number  were 
conveyed  to  the  0talmtr.  (Compare  1  Chr.  v.  26 
with  2  K.  xvii.  6,  xviii.  11,  and  xix.  12;  and  see 
articles  on  Charran  and  Habor.)        [G.  R.] 

HAR  ADAH  (nTVin,  with  the  article;  Xapa 
SdS ;  Arada),  a  desert  station  of  the  Israelites.  Num 
xxxiii.  24,  25;  its  position  is  uncertain.    [H.  H.] 

HARAN.  1.  (jnrj;  'As>xr;  Jos.  'Apirtt 
Aran).  ThethlrdsonofTerah.and  therefore  youngest 
brother  of  Abrom  (Gen.  xi.  26).  Three  children 
are  ascribed  to  him — Lot  (27, 81),  and  two  daugh- 
ters, vix.  Mi'cah,  who  married  her  uncle  Nabor  (29], 
and  Iscah  (29),  of  whom  we  merely  possess  her 
name,  though  by  some  («.  g.  Josephus)  she  is  held 
to  be  identical  with  Sarah.  Haran  was  born  in  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees,  and  he  died  there  while  his  father 
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was  still  living  (28).  His  sepulchre  was  still  shown 
there  when  Joseph  us  wrote  his  history  (Ant.  i.  6,  §5). 
The  ancient  Jewish  tradition  is  that  Haran  was 
burnt  in  the  furnace  of  Nimrod  for  his  wavering 
conduct  during  the  fiery  trial  of  Abraham.  (See 
the  Targum  Fs.  Jonathan ;  Jerome's  Quaest.  in 
Geneshn,  and  the  notes  thereto  in  the  edit,  of 
Migne.)  This  tradition  seems  to  hare  originated 
in  a  translation  of  the  word  Ur,  which  in  Hebrew 
signifies  "  fire."  It  will  be  observed  that  although 
this  name  and  that  of  the  country  appear  the  same 
in  the  A.  V.,  there  is  in  the  original  a  certain  dif- 
ference between  them ;  the  latter  commencing  with 
the  harsh  guttural  Cheth. 

2.  (Ao>,  Alex.  'ApoV;  Aran).  A  Gershonite 
Levite  in  the  time  of  David,  one  of  the  family  of 
Shimei  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  9).  [G.] 

HA'RAN  (jnn ;  i.  e.  Charan  ;  'Apd/i,  Ma. 
'Ap^dV;  Haran),  a  son  of  the  great  Caleb  by  his 
;oncubine  Ephah  (1  Chr.  ii.  46).  He  himself  had 
a  son  named  Gazez. 

HA'RAN  (Jin,  Xaftiv;  Strab.,  PtoL  Kd> 
iai ;  Haran),  is  the  name  of  the  place  whither 
Abraham  migrated  with  his  family  from  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees,  and  where  the  descendants  of  his 
brother  Nahor  established  themselves.  Haran  is 
therefore  called  "  the  city  of  Nahor"  (comp. 
Gen.  xxiv.  10,  with  xrvii.  43).  It  is  said  to  be 
in  Mesopotamia  (Gen.  xxiv.  10),  or  more  defi- 
nitely, m  Padan-Aram  (xxv.  20),  which  Is  the 
"  cultivated  district  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  "  (Stan- 
ley's 8.  4r  P.,  1  '29  note),  a  name  well  applying  to 
the  beautiful  stretch  of  country  which  lies  below 
Mount  Masius  between  the  Khabour  and  the  Eu- 
phrates. [Padan-Aram.]  Here,  about  midway 
in  this  district,  is  a  town  still  called  Harran, 
which  really  seems  never  to  have  changed  its  ap- 
pellation, and  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  is  the 
Haran  or  Charran  of  Scripture  (Bochart's  PhaXeg, 
I.  14 ;  Ewald's  Gcschichte,  i.  384).  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  people  of  Barron  retained  to  a 
late  time  the  Chaldaean  language  and  the  worship 
of  Chaldaean  deities  (Asseroan.  Sibl.  Or.  i.  327 ; 
Chwolsohn's  Ssabier  und  der  Ssabismus,  ii.  39). 
Harran  lies  upon  the  Belilh  (ancient  Bilichns),  a 
small  affluent  of  the  Euphrates,  which  falls  into  it 
nearly  in  long.  39°.  It  wus  famous  among  the 
Romans  for  being  near  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of 
Crassus  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  24).  About  the  time  of  the 
Christian  era  it  appears  to  have  been  included  in  the 
kingdom  of  Edessa  (Mos.  Chor.  ii.  32),  which  was 
ruled  by  Agbarus.  Afterwards  it  passed  with  that 
kingdom  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and 
appears  as  a  Roman  city  in  the  wars  of  Caracalla 
(Mos.  Chor.  ii.  72)  and  Julian  (Jo.  Malal.  p. 
329).  It  is  now*  a  small  village  inhabited  by  a  few 
families  of  Arabs. 

In  the  A.  V.  of  the  New  Test,  the  name  follows 
the  Greek  form,  and  is  given  as  Charran  (Acts 
vii.  2,  4).  [G.  R.] 

HARARITE,  THE  CTjnrt,  perhaps  =  "  the 
mountaineer,"  Ges.  Thes.  392 ;  <fe  Arari,  or  Orori, 
Araritct) :  the  designation  of  three  men  connected 
with  David's  guard. 

1.  (6  'Apovxcuos)  "Aoee,  a  Hararite"  (there 
is  no  article  here  in  the  Hebrew),  father  of  Sham- 
mah,  the  third  of  the  three  chiefs  of  the  heroes 

*  The  same  reading  is  found  In  Josephns  (Ant.  vi. 
12,  4).  This  is  one  of  three  instances  in  this  chapter 


(2  Sam.  xxiii.  11.  In  the  parallel  passage,  1  Chr. 
xi.,  the  name  of  this  warrior  is  entirely  omitted). 

2.  ('A/wtlrnt)  "Shammah  the  Hararite"  is 
named  as  one  of  the  thirty  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  83.  In 
1  Chr.  xi.  34  the  name  is  altered  to  Shage.  Kenni- 
cott's  conclusion,  from  a  minute  investigation,  is 
that  the  passage  should  stand  in  both,  "  Jonathan 
son  of  Shammah  the  Hararite" — Shammah  beiug 
identical  with  Shimei,  David's  brother. 

3.  (lapaovplTns,  6  'Apapl)  "  Sharar  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  33)  or  Saoar  (1  Chr.  xi.  35)  the  Hararite  " 
was  the  lather  of  Ahiam,  another  member  of  the 
guard.  Kennicott  inclines  to  take  Sacar  as  the 
correct  name. 

HARBO  NA  (t«to"in ;  ed#a,  Aiex.  'Oaf*- 
$ad ;  Harbona),  the  third  of  the  seven  chamber- 
lains, or  eunuchs,  who  served  king  Ahasuerus 
(Esth.  i.  10),  and  who  suggested  Hainan's  being 
hung  on  his  own  gallows  (vii.  9).  In  the  latter 
passage  the  name  is 

HARBO'NAH  (njbnn ;  *ovy*ti»;  Har- 
bona). 

HARE  ;  tatrowovt;  lepiu).  The  hare 

is  specified  among  the  unclean  animals  (Lev.  xi.  6 ; 
Deut.  xiv.  7),  on  the  assumption  that  it  chews  the 
cud.  But  ruminating  animals  have  four  stomachs, 
molar  teeth,  and  a  peculiarly  formed  jaw-bone 
adapted  for  the  circular  movement  of  chewing  the 
cud.  The  hare  possesses  none  of  these  characteristics; 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  has  incisor  teeth  in  its 
upper  jaw,  which  the  ruminant  class  has  not. 
At  the  same  time  the  hare  has  a  peculiar  movement 
of  the  mouth,  not  unlike  that  of  an  animal  chewing 
the  cud,  so  that  its  enumeration  in  the  ruminant 
class  need  not  excite  surprise.  Hares  abound  in 
Syria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt.  A  difference  of  opinion 
has  in  all  ages  existed  as  to  the  value  of  the  hare  as 
an  article  of  food :  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ate  it, 
in  spite  of  an  opinion  that  prevailed  that  it  was 
not  very  wholesome ;  so  also  do  the  modem  Arabs 
(Russell,  Aleppo,  ii.  20).  The  Turks  and  Armenians, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  particularly  the  Pnrsees, 
abominate  it.  The  term  arnebeih  proU'.blv  includes 
the  rabbit  as  well  as  the  hare.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HA'REPH  (f\y\ :  'Apf/j,  Alex.  'Ap«( ;  Hariph). 
a  name  occurring  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah,  ar  a 
son  of  Caleb,  and  as  "  father  of  Beth-gader"  (1  Chr. 
ii.  51,  only).  In  the  lists  of  Exr.  ii.  and  Neh.  vii. 
the  similar  name  Hariph  is  found ;  but  nothing 
appeal*  to  establish  a  connexion  between  the  two. 

HA'RETH,  THE  FOREST  OF  (JVin  ; 
«V  w.(A«*  in  both  MSS.— reading  TJ»  for '"UP— 
2of  (k,  Alex.  'Aputj  ;  in  tattum  Hartt),  in  which 
David  took  refuge,  after,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
prophet  Gad,  he  had  quitted  the  "  hold  "  or  fast- 
ness of  the  cave  of  Adullam — if  indeed  it  was 
Adullam  and  not  Mixpeh  of  Moab,  which  is  not 
quite  clear  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5).  Nothing  appears  in 
the  narrative  by  which  the  position  of  this  forest, 
which  has  long  since  disappeared,  can  be  ascertained, 
except  the  very  general  remark  that  it  was  in  the 
"  land  of  Judah,  i.  e.  according  to  Josephus,  the 
inheritance  proper  of  that  tribe,  tV  K\ijpovxi<w 
rrjs  e>vA5jj,  as  opposed  to  the  "  desert,"  rfcr 
iprndav,  in  which  he  had  before  been  lurking  (Ant. 
vi.  12,  §4).    We  might  take  it  to  be  the  "  wood  " 

alone  in  which  the  reading  of  Josephus  departs  from 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  agrees  with  the  LXX. 
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in  the  "  wilderness  of  Ziph"  in  which  he  was 
subsequently  bidden  (xxiii.  15,  19),  but  that  the 
Hebrew  term  is  different  (choreah  instead  of  yaw). 
In  the  Onomaeticon,  "  Arith"  is  said  to  bare  then 
existed  west  of  Jerusalem. 

HAKHAI'AH  (TWTto-,  "Apcxo/or;  Araia). 
Uzziel  son  of  Charhaiah,  of  the  goldsmiths,  assisted 
in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehc- 
miah  (Neh.  iii.  8). 

HAR'HAS  (Dmn  ;  'hpit ;  Arata),  an  ancestor 
of  Shallum  the  hnsfiand  of  Huldah,  the  prophetess 
in  the  time  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  14).  In  the 
parallel  passage  in  Chronicles  the  name  is  given  as 
Uasrah. 

HAK'HUBCHrnn;  'hfoip;  Harkur).  Bene- 
Charchur  were  among  the  Nethinim  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  51 ;  Neh. 
vii.  53).  In  the  Apocryphal  Esdras  the  name  has 
become  Assur,  Pharacim. 

HA'BIM  (DTII).  1.  (Xapl$,  Ma.  Xarfu  ; 
Harim),  a  priest  who  had  charge  of  the  third  divi- 
sion in  the  house  of  God  (1  Chr.  xxir.  8). 

2.  ('Hp«V;  Alex.'Hpdp)  Bene-Harim,  probably 
descendants  of  the  above,  to  the  number  of  1017, 
came  up  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  fi. 
39 ;  Neh.  vii.  42).  [Carme.]  The  name,  probably 
as  representing  the  t'amily,  is  mentioned  amongst 
those  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  x.  5) ;  and  amongst  the  priests  who  had  to 
put  away  their  foreign  wives  were  five  of  the  sons  of 
Harim  (Kzr.  x.  21).  In  the  parallel  to  this  latter 
passage  in  Esdras  the  name  is  given  Annas. 

3.  ('Ape.)  It  further  occurs  in  a  list  of  the  fami- 
lies of  priests  "  who  went  up  with  Zerubbabel  and 
Jeshua,"  and  of  those  who  were  their  descendants 
in  the  next  generation— in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the 
son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  15).  In  the  former  list 
(xii.  4)  the  name  is  changed  to  Rehum  (DTTI  to 
Dm)  by  a  not  unfrequent  transposition  of  letters. 
[Rehum.] 

4.  Another  family  of  Bene-Harim,  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  in  number,  came  from  the  cap- 
tivity in  the  some  caravan  (Ezr.  ii.  32  ;  Neh.  vii. 
35).  These  were  laymen,  and  seem  to  have  taken 
their  name  from  a  place,  at  least  the  contiguous 
names  in  the  list  are  certainly  those  of  places. 
These  also  appear  among  those  who  had  married 
foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  31),  as  well  as  those  who 
sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  27).  [Eases.] 

HA'IHPH(S|nn ;  •Ap.V.Alex.'Apel/t;  Bareph), 
a  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  Bene-Chariph  returned 
from  the  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  24). 
The  name  occurs  again  among  the  "  heads  of  the 
people"  who  sealed  the  covenant  (x.  19).  In  the 
lists  of  Ezra  and  Esdras,  Hariph  appears  as  Jorah 
and  Azepiturith  respectively.  An  almost  iden- 
tical name,  Hareph,  appears  in  the  lists  of  Judah 
as  the  father  of  Bethgader  [comp.  Haruphite}. 

HARLOT  (fltft,  often  with  nB>N,  H»^33, 
fltJnp).    That  this  condition  of  persons  existed  in 

*  Devllng,  Observ.  Soar.  II.  470,  KJVpUD,  i-  e. 
vapdoKrvrpuu 

b  Pbilo  (lib.  de  tptc.  legib.  6,  7)  contends  that 
whoredom  was  punished  under  the  Mosalo  law  with 
..tuning ;  but  this  Is  by  Selden  (is  Ux.  Ecb.  iii.  18) 
shown  to  be  unfounded. 

•  So  at  Corinth  were  1000  upolovAet  dedicated  to 


HARLOT 

the  earliest  states  of  society  is  dear  from  Gen. 
xxxviii.  15.  So  Rahab  (Josh.  ii.  1),  who  is  said  by 
the  Chaldee  paraph,  (ad  loc.),  to  nave  been  an  in- 
keeper,*  but  if  there  were  such  persons,  considering 
what  we  know  of  Canaanitish  morals  (Lev.  xviii. 
27),  we  may  conclude  that  they  would,  if  women, 
have  been  of  this  class.  The  law  forbids  (xii.  29) 
the  father's  compelling  his  daughter  to  sin,  but  does 
not  mention  it  as  a  voluntary  mode  of  life  on  her 
part  without  his  complicity.  It  could  indeed  hardly 
be  so.  The  isolated  act  which  is  the  subject  of 
Deut.  xxii.  28,  29,  is  not  to  the  purpose,  Male 
relatives b  were  probably  allowed  a  practically  un- 
limited discretion  in  punishing  family  dishonour 
incurred  by  their  women's  unchastity  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
24).  The  provision  of  Lev.  xii.  9,  regarding  the 
priest's  daughter,  may  have  arisen  from  the  tact  of 
his  home  being  less  guarded  owing  to  his  absence 
when  ministering,  as  well  as  from  the  scandal  to 
sanctity  so  involved.  Perhaps  such  abomination! 
might,  if  not  thus  severely  marked,  lead  the  war 
to  the  excesses  of  Gentile  ritualistic  fornication,  to 
which  indeed,  when  so  near  the  sanctuary,  they 
might  be  viewed  as  approximating  (Michaelia,  Lavs 
of  Motes,  ait.  268).  Tet  it  seems  to  be  assumed 
that  the  harlot  class  would  exist,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  Dent,  xxiii.  18,  forbidding  offerings  from 
the  wages  of  such  sin,  is  perhaps  due  to  the  conta- 
gion of  heathen  example,  in  whose  worship  prac- 
tices abounded  which  the  Israelites  were  taught  to 
abhor.  The  term  HEHj?  (meaning  properly  "con- 
secrated") points  to  cue  description  of  persons, 
and  that  1TTD3  ('*  strange  woman  ")  to  another,  of 
whom  this  class  mostly  consisted.  The  first  term 
refers  to  the  impure  worship  of  the  Syrian  c  A  start* 
(Num.  xxv.  1 ;  comp.  Herod,  i.  199  ;  Justin,  xviii. 
5 ;  Strabo  viii.  378,  xii.  559 ;  Vol.  Max.  ii.  6,  15; 
August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  iv.  4),  whose  votaries,  as 
idolatry  progressed,  would  be  recruited  from  the 
daughters  of  Israel;  hence  the  common  mention  of 
both  these  sins  in  the  Prophets,  the  one  indeed  being  a 
metaphor  of  the  other  (Is.  i.  21 ,  lvii.  8 ;  Jer.  ii.  20 ; 
comp.  Ex.  xxxiv.  15, 16 ;  Jer.  iii.  1, 2,  6 ;  Ez.  xvi. 
xxiii.;  Hos.  i.  2,  ii.  4,  5,  iv.  11,  13,  14,  15,  v.  3). 
The  latter  class  would  grow  up  with  the  growth  of 
great  cities  and  of  foreign  intercourse,  and  hardly 
could  enter  into  the  view  of  the  Mosaic  institutes. 
As  regards  the  fashions  involved  in  the  practice, 
similar  outward  marks  seem  to  have  attended  its 
earliest  forms  to  those  which  we  trace  in  the  clas- 
sical writers,  «.  g.  a  distinctive  dress  and  a  seat  by 
the  way  side  (Gen.  xxxviii.  14;  comp.  Ez.  xvi.  16, 
25 ;  Bar.  vi.  43  ;<"  Petron.  Arb.  Sat.  xvi. ;  Jut. 
vi.  1 18  foil. ,  Dougtaei,  Analect.  Sacr.  Exc.  xxiv.). 
Public  singing  in  the  streets  occurs  also  (Is.  xxiii. 
16  ;  Ecclus.  ix.  4).  Those  who  thus  published  tlieir 
infamy  were  of  the  worst  repute,  others  had 
houses  of  resort,  and  both  classes  seem  to  have 
been  known  among  the  Jews  (Prov.  vii.  8-12, 
xxiii.  28 ;  Ecclus.  ix.  7,  8) ;  the  two  women,  1  K. 
iii.  16,  lived  as  Greek  hetaerae  sometimes  did  in 
a  house  together  (Did.  Or.  and  Rom.  Ant.  s.  t>. 
Hf.taera).  The  baneful  fascination  ascribed  to 
them  in  Prov.  vii.  21-23,  may  be  compared  with 

Aphrodite  and  the  gross  sins  of  her  worship,  and 
similarly  at  Comana,  in  Armenia  (Strabo,  U.  c). 

*t  Avrcu  ai  yvvaxKtc  «  tit*  oiov  tows  wapiomt 
tvvaeniimn  (Theophr.  Char.  xxxi.).  So  Catullus 
(Cann.  xxxvii.  16)  speaks  conversely  of  trmitorw 
mceehot. 
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what  Cbnrdin  says  of  similar  effects  among  the  > 
young  nobility  of  Persia  (  Voyages  en  Peru,  L  163, 
ed.  1711),  as  also  may  Luke  it.  30,  for  the  sums 
lavished  on  them  (ib.  162).  In  earlier  times  the 
price  of  a  kid  is  mentioned  (Gen.  xxxviii.),  and  great 
wealth  doubtless  sometimes  accrued  to  them  (Ex. 
xvi.  33,  39,  xxiii.  26).  But  lust,  as  distinct  from 
gain,  appears  as  the  inducement,  in  Prov.  vii.  14, 
15  (see  Dougtaei  Anal.  Sacr.  ad  ho.),  where  the 
victim  is  further  allured  by  a  promised  sacrificial 
banquet (comp.  Ter.£un.iii.3).  The"  harlots"  are 
classed  with  "  publicans,"  as  those  who  lay  under 
the  ban  of  society  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  xxi.  32). 
No  doubt  they  multiplied  with  the  increase  of  poly- 
gamy, and  consequently  lowered  the  estimate  of  mar- 
riage. The  corrupt  practices  imported  by  Gentile 
converts  into  the  Church  occasion  most  of  the  other 
passages  in  which  allusions  to  the  subject  there 
occur,  1  Cor.  v.  1,  9,  11 :  2  Cor.  xli.  21 ;  1  Thess. 
iv.  3  ;  1  Tim.  i.  10.  The  decree,  Acts  xv.  29,  has 
occasioned  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  xopvla 
there,  chiefly  from  its  context,  which  may  be  seen 
discussed  at  length  in  Deyling's  Observ.  Sacr.  ii. 
470,  foil. ;  Pchoettgen,  Hor.  Hebr.  i.  468  ;  Spencer 
an  J  Hammond  ,adUic.  The  simplest  sense  however 
seems  the  most  probable.  The  children  of  such 
persons  were  held  in  contempt,  and  could  not 
exercise  privileges  nor  inherit  (John  vii i.  41 ;  Dent, 
xxiii.  2;  Judg.  xi.  1,  2).  On  the  general  subject 
Michaelis'  Lam  of  Moses,  bk.  v.  Art.  268 ;  Sel- 
den,  de  fx.  Hcb.  i.  16,  iii.  12,  and  de  Jur. 
Natur,  v.  4,  together  with  Schoettgen,  and  the  au- 
thorities there  quoted,  may  be  consulted.  [H.  H.] 

The  words  Wm  TlWm,  A.  V.  "  and  they 
t  ▼  - : 

washed  his  armour  (I  K.  xxii.  38)  should  be 
"  aud  the  harlots  washed,"  which  is  not  only  the 
natural  rendering,  but  in  accordance  with  the  LXX. 
and  Josephus. 

HARNE  PHER  ("IB3")n ;  •Apvafip  ;  Hor- 
napker),  one  of  the  sons  of  Zophah,  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  36). 

HA'ROD,.  THE  WELL  OP  (acc.  "  the  spring 
of  Charod,"  Tin  J*J? ;  mrfii  'ApdS,  Alex.  tV  -ytjy 
raip ;  fans  qui  iocatur  Harad),  a  spring  by 
which  Gideon  and  his  great  army  encamped  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  which  ended  in  the  rout 
of  the  Midiauites  (Judg.  vii.  1),  and  where  the 
trial  of  the  people  by  their  mode  of  drinking 
apparently  took  place.  The  word,  slightly  altered, 
recurs  in  the  proclamation  to  the  host—4'  Who- 
soever is  fearful  and  trembling  ("Tin,  chared)  let 
him  return"  (ver.  3):  but  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  whether  the  name  Charod  was.  as  Prof. 
Stanley  proposes,  bestowed  on  account  of  the  trem- 
bling, or  whether  the  mention  of  the  trembling  was 
suggested  by  the  previously  existing  name  of  the 
fountain :  either  would  suit  the  paronomastic  vein 
in  which  these  ancient  records  so  delight.  The 
word  chared  (A.  V.  "  was  afraid  ")  recurs  in  the 
description  of  another  event  which  took  place  in  this 
neighbourhood,  possibly  at  this  very  spot — Saul's 
last  encounter  with  the  Philistines — when  he  "  was 
afraid,  and  his  heart  trembled  greatly,"  at  the  sight 
of  their  fierce  hosts  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  5).  The  Ain 
Jalid,  with  which  Prof.  Stanley  would  identify 
Harod  (5.  l(  P.  't  very  suitable  to  the  ciix 
cu  instances,  as  being  at  present  the  largest  spring 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  as  forming  a  pool  of 
considerable  sixe,  at  which  great  numbers  might 
drink  (Rob.  ii.  323).    But  if  at  that  time  so 


copious,  would  it  not  have  been  seized  by  the 
Midianites  before  Gideon's  arrival  ?  However,  if 
the  Ain  Jalid  be  not  this  spring,  we  are  very 
much  in  the  dark,  since  the  "  bill  of  Moreh,"  the 
only  landmark  afforded  us  (Vii.  1),  has  not  been 
recognised.  The  only  hill  ot  Moreh  of  which  we 
have  any  certain  knowledge  was  by  Shcchem,  25 
miles  to  the  south.  If  Ain  JalU  be  Harod,  then 
Jebel  Dvhy  must  be  Moreh. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  name  Jalid  is  a 
corruption  of  Harod.  In  that  case  it  is  a  good 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  local  names  acquire 
a  new  meaning  in  passing  from  one  language  to 
another.  Harod  itself  probably  underwent  a  similar 
process  after  the  arrival  of  the  Hebrews  in  Canaan, 
and  the  paronomastic  turn  given  to  Gideon's  speech, 
as  above,  may  be  an  judication  of  the  change.  [G.] 

HA'RODITE,  THE  (ninn ;  6  'PouJaloj, 
Alex.  'Apou&aios ;  de  Handi),  the  designation  of 
two  of  the  thirty-seven  warriors  of  David's  guard, 
Suahmah  and  Elika  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25),  doubt- 
less derived  from  a  place  named  Harod,  either  that 
just  spoken  of  or  some  other.  In  the  parallel  pas- 
sage of  Chronicles  by  a  change  of  letter  the  name 
appeal's  as  H  arorite. 

HARO'EH  (fltpn,  i.e.  ha-Roeh  =  "  the  seer;" 
'Apai),  a  name  occurring  in  the  genealogical  lists 
of  Judah  as  one  of  the  sons  of  "  Shobal,  father  of 
Kirjath-jearim  "  ( 1  Chr.  ii.  52).  TheVulg.  translates 
this  and  the  following  words,  qui  videbat  dimidmm 
requictionum.  A  somewhat  similar  name — Reaiah 
— is  given  in  iv.  2  as  the  son  of  Shobal,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  two. 

HAR'ORITE,  THE  (nvinn  j  6  'A/wpl, 
Alex.  ©aj( ;  Arorites),  the  title  given  to  Sham- 
moth,  one  of  the  warriors  of  David  s  guard  (1  Chr. 
xi.  27).  We  have  here  an  example  of  the  minute 
discrepancies  which  exist  between  these  two  parallel 
lists.  In  this  case  it  appears  to  have  arisen  from  an 
exchange  of  *1,  X>,  for  *1,  R,  and  that  at  a  very 
early  date,  since  the  LXX.  is  in  agreement  with 
the  present  Hebrew  text.  But  there  are  other 
differences,  for  which  see  Shammah. 

HARO'SHETH (JIBnn,  Chardsheth,' KpurM; 

Haroseth),  or  rather  "  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles," 
as  it  was  called  (probably  for  the  same  reason  that 
Galilee  was  afterwards),  from  the  mixed  races  that 
inhabited  it,  a  city  in  the  north  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  west  coast  of  the  lake 
Merom  (el-Hulih),  from  which  the  Jordan  issues 
forth  in  one  unbroken  stream,  and  in  the  portion  of 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  It  was  the  residence  of  Sisera, 
captain  of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan  (Judg.  iv.  2\ 
whose  capital,  Hazor,  one  of  the  fenced  cities  assigned 
to  the  children  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  36),  lay  to 
the  north-west  of  it ;  and  it  was  the  point  to  which 
the  victorious  Israelites  under  Barak  pursued  the 
discomfited  host  and  chariots  of  the  second  potentate 
of  that  name  (Judg.  iv.  16).  Probably  from  in- 
termarriage with  the  conquered  Canaanites,  the 
name  of  Sisera  became  afterwards  a  family  name 
(Ezr.  ii.  53).  Neither  is  it  irrelevant  to  allude 
to  this  coincidence  in  connexion  with  the  moral 
effects  of  this  decisive  victory;  for  Hazor,  once 
.  "  the  head  of  all  those  kingdoms''  (Josh.  xi.  6,  10), 
had  been  taken  and  burnt  by  Joshua;  its  king, 
Jabin  I.,  pnt  to  the  sword ;  and  the  whole  confe- 
deration of  the  Canaanites  of  the  north  broken  and 
slaughtered  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  the  waters  of 
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Merom  (Josh.  li.  5-14) — the  first  time  that  "  cha- 
riots and  horses "  appear  in  array  against  the  in- 
vading host,  and  are  so  summarily  disposed  of, 
according  to  Divine  command,  under  Joshua ;  but 
which  subsequently  the  children  of  Joseph  feared  to 
feoe  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel  (Josh.  Jrrii.  16-18)  ; 
and  which  Judah  actually  failed  before  in  the  Phi- 
listine plain  (Judg.  i.  19).  Herein  was  the  great 
difficulty  of  subduing  plains,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Jordan,  beside  which  Haroshetb  stood.  It  was  not 
till  the  Israelites  had  asked  for  and  obtained  a  king, 
that  they  began  "  to  multiply  chariots  and  horses  " 
to  themselves,  contrary  to  the  express  words  of  the 
law  (Deut.  xvii.  16),  as  it  were  to  fight  the  enemy 
with  his  own  weapons.  (The  first  instance  occurs 
2  Sam.  viii.  4,  comp.  1  Chr.  iviii.  4 ;  next  in  the 
histories  of  Absalom,  2  Sam.  xv.  1,  and  of  Adonijah, 
1  K.  i.  5 ;  while  the  climax  was  reached  under  So- 
lomon, 1  K.  iv.  26.)  And  then  it  was  that  their 
decadence  set  in !  They  were  strong  in  faith,  when 
they  hamstrung  the  horses,  and  burned  the  chariots 
with  rire,  of  the  kings  of  Hazor,  of  Madon,  of  Shim- 
ron,  and  of  Achshnph  (Josh.  xi.  1).  And  yet  so 
rapidly  did  they  decline  when  their  illustrious  leader 
was  no  more,  that  the  city  of  Hazor  had  risen  from 
its  ruins ;  and  in  contrast  to  the  kings  of  Meso- 
potamia and  of  Moab  (Judg.  iii.),  who  were  both 
of  them  foreign  potentates,  another  Jabin,  the  ter- 
ritory of  whose  ancestors  had  been  assigned  to  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  claimed  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  to  revolt  against  and  shake  off  the  dominion 
of  Israel  in  his  newly  acquired  inheritance.  But  the 
victory  won  by  Deborah  and  Barak  was  well  worthy 
of  the  song  of  triumph  which  it  inspired  (Judg.  v. ), 
and  of  the  proverbial  celebrity  which  ever  after- 
wards attached  to  it  (Ps.  lxxxiii.  9-10).  The  whole 
territory  was  gradually  won  back,  to  be  held  per- 
manently, as  it  would  seem  (Judg.  iv.  24) ;  at  all 
events  we  hear  nothing  more  of  Hazor,  Harosheth, 
or  the  Canaanitcs  of  the  north,  in  the  succeeding  wars. 

The  site  of  Harosheth  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
identified  by  any  modem  traveller.       [E.  S.  Ff.] 

HAEP  (1^33 ;  Kinnor),  in  Greek  Ktwipa,  or 
Kivipa,  from  the  Hebrew  word,  the  sound  of  which 
corresponds  with  the  thing  signified,  like  the  German 
Knarren,  •'  to  produce  a  shrill  tone  "  (Liddell  and 
Scott).  Gesenius  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  lfa3  is 
derived  from  133,  "  an  unused  onomatopoetic  root 
which  means  to  give  forth  a  tremulous  and  stridu- 
lus sound,  like  that  of  a  string  when  touched  ". 
The  kinnor  was  the  national  instrument  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  was  well  known  throughout  Asia. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  earliest 
instrument  with  which  man  was  acquainted,  as 
the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch  assigns  its  invention, 
together  with  that  of  the  331V.  Ugab,  incorrectly 
translated  "organ"  in  the  A.  V.,  to  the  antediluvian 
period  (Gen.  iv.  20.  Dr.  Kalisch  (Hist,  and  Crit. 
Com.  on  the  Old  Test.)  considers  Kinnor  to  stand  for 
tiie  whole  class  of  stringed  instruments  (Ncginoth), 
as  Ugab,  says  he,  "is  the  type  of  all  wind  instru- 
ments." Writers  who  connect  the  turip*  with 
Kiwp6s  (wailing),  invifonut  (I  lament),  conjec- 
ture that  this  instrument  was  only  employed  by 
the  Greeks  on  occasions  of  sorrow  and  distress.  If 
this  were  the  case  with  the  Greeks  it  was  far  dif- 
ferent witli  the  Hebrews,  amongst  whom  the  kinnor 
served  as  an  accompaniment  to  songs  of  cheerful- 
ness and  mirth  as  well  as  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving to  the  Supreme  Being  (Gen.  xxxi.  27 ; 


1  Sam.  xvi.  23;  2  Chr.  xx.  28;  Ps.  xxxfii.  2), 
and  was  very  rarely  used,  if  ever,  in  times  of  pri- 
vate or  national  affliction.  The  Jewish  bard  finds 
no  employment  for  the  kinnor  daring  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  but  describes  it  as  put  aside  or 
suspended  on  the  willows  (Ps.  exxxvii.  2) ;  and  in 
like  manner  Job's  harp  "is  changed  into  mourn- 
ing" (xxx.  31)  whilst  the  hand  of  grief  proaed 
heavily  upon  him.  The  passage  "  my  bowels  shall 
sound  like  a  harp  for  Moab"  (Is.  xvi.  1 1)  has  im- 
pressed some  biblical  critics  with  the  idea  that  the 
kinnor  had  a  lugubrious  sound ;  but  this  is  an 
error,  since  IDiV  11333  refers  to  the  vibration  of 
the  chords  and  not  to  the  sound  of  the  instrument 
(Gesen.  and  Hitzig,  in  Comment.). 

Touching  the  shape  of  the  kinnor  a  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  prevails.  The  author  of  Shilte 
Haggibborim  describes  it  as  resembling  the  modem 
harp ;  Pfeiffer  gives  it  the  form  of  a  guitar  ;  and 
St.  Jerome  declares  it  to  have  resembled  in  shape 
the  Greek  letter  delta ;  and  this  last  view  is  sup- 
ported by  Hieronymus,  quoted  by  Joel  Brill  in  the 
preface  to  Mendelssohn's  Psalms.  Josephus  records 
(Antiq.  vii.  12,  §3)  that  the  kinnor  had  ten  strings 
and  that  it  was  played  on  with  the  plectrum ;  others 
assign  to  it  twenty-four,  and  in  the  Shilte  Haggib- 
borim it  is  said  to  have  had  forty-seven.  Josephus's 
statement,  however,  ought  not  to  be  received  as  con- 
clusive, as  it  is  in  open  contradiction  to  what  is  set 
forth  in  the  1st  book  of  Samuel  (xvi.  23,  xviii.  10), 
that  David  played  on  the  kinnor  with  his  hand.  Ju 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  smaller 
and  a  larger  kinnor,  inasmuch  as  it  was  sometimes 
played  by  the  Israelites  whilst  walking  (1  Sam.  x. 
5),  the  opinion  of  Munk — *'on  jouait  pent-eta- des 
deux  manieres,  suivaut  les  dimensions  de  rinstro- 
ment" — is  well  entitled  to  consideration.  The 
Talmud  (Mass.  Berachoth)  has  preserved  a  enrioos 
tradition  to  the  effect  that  over  the  bed  of 
David,  facing  the  north,  a  kinnor  was  suspended 
and  that  when  at  midnight  the  north  wind 
touched  the  chords  they  vibrated,  and  produced 
musical  sounds. 

The  rWWTI  by  1133-"  harp  on  the  She- 
minith  "  (1  Chr.  xv.  21)— was  so  called  from  its 
eight  strings.  Many  learned  writers,  including  the 
author  of  Shilte  Haggibborim,  identify  the  word 
"  Sheminith  "  with  the  octave ;  but  it  would  in- 
deed be  rash  to  conclude  that  the  ancient  Hebrews 
understood  the  octave  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
employed  in  modern  times.  [Shekinith.]  The 
skill  of  the  Jews  on  the  kinnor  appears  to  have 
reached  its  highest  point  of  perfection  in  the  age 
of  David,  the  effect  of  whose  performance*,  as  well 
as  of  those  by  the  members  of  the  "  Schools  of  the 
Prophets,"  are  described  as  truly  marvellous  (comp. 
1  Sam.  x.  5 ;  xvi.  23,  and  xix.  20).   [D.  W.  M.J 

HARROW.  The  word  so  rendered  2  Sam. 
xii.  31,  1  Chr.  xx.  3  Q^irt),  is  probably  a  thresh- 
ing-machine, the  verb  rendered  "  to  harrow " 
(lit?),  Is.  xxviii.  24;  Job  xxxix.  10;  Hot.  x.  11, 
expresses  apparently  the  breaking  of  the  dods, 
and  is  so  far  analogous  to  onr  harrowing,  but 
whether  done  by  any  such  machine  as  we  call 
"a  harrow,"  is  very  doubtful.  In  modern  Pales- 
tine, oxen  are  sometimes  turned  in  to  trample  the 
clods,  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia  a  bush  of  thorns  is 
dragged  over  the  surface,  but  all  these  processes,  if 
used,  occur  (not  after,  but)  before  the  seed  is  com- 
mitted to  the  soil.  [See  AoiucPLTtnts.]  [H.  H.] 
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HAR'SHA  (NKhn ,  'Apri;  liana).  Bene- 
Charsha  were  among  the'  families  of  Nethinim  who 
came  back  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
52 ;  Neh.  vii.  54).  In  the  parallel  list  in  Esdras 
the  name  is  Ciiarea. 

HART  b'tl ;  fAeupoj  ;  asnrus).  The  hart  is 
reckoned  among  the  clean  animals  (Dent.  lii.  15, 
xiv.  5,  it.  22),  and  seems,  from  the  passages  quoted 
as  well  as  from  1  K.  iv.  2J,  to  have  been  commonly 
killed  for  food.  Its  activity  furnishes  an  apt  com- 
parison in  Is.  xxxv.  6,  though  in  this  respect  the 
hind  was  more  commonly  selected  by  the  sacred 
writers.  In  Ps.  xlii.  1  the  feminine  termination  of 
the  verb  renders  an  emendation  necessary :  we  must 
therefore  substitute  the  hind ;  and  again  in  Lam. 
i.  6  the  true  reading  is  D^>'K,  "  rams  "  (as  given  in 
the  LXX.  and  Vulg.).  The  proper  name  Ajolon  is 
derived  from  ayyal,  and  implies  that  harts  were 
numerous  in  the  neighbourhood.        [W.  L.  B.] 

HA'RUM  {Wm ;  'laplv,  Alex,  'lapttp ;  Arum). 
A  name  occurring  in  one  of  the  roost  obscure  por- 
tions of  the  genealogies  of  Judah,  in  which  Cos  is 
said  to  have  begotten  "  the  families  of  Aharhel  son 
of  Harum"  (1  Chr.  iv.  8). 

HARU'MAPH  (*)Onn;  'Epovrtty;  Haro- 
maph),  father  or  ancestor  of*  Jedaiah,  who  assisted 
in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  10). 

HARU'PHITE,  THE  ('Bimn ;  i  Xapat- 
^fi)X,  Alex.  Apouaif) :  the  designation  of  Shepha- 
tiahu,  one  of  the  Korhites  who  repaired  to  David 
at  Ziklag  when  he  was  in  distress  (1  Chr.  xii.  5). 
The  Mosorets  read  the  word  Hariphite,  and  poiut 
it  accordingly,  'D'TH. 

HA'RUZ  QfWI ;  'ApoOt ;  Harm),  a  man  of 
Jotbah,  father  of  ifeshullcmeth,  queen  of  Manasseh, 
and  mother  of  Amon  king  of  Judah  (2  K.  xxi.  19). 

HARVEST.  [Agriculture.] 

HASADI'AH  (nnpn ;  'Ao-oJfa;  Hasadia), 
one  of  a  group  of  five  persons  among  the  descend- 
ants of  the  royal  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  20), 
apparently  sons  of  Zerubbabel,  the  leader  of  the 
return  from  Babylon.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
this  latter  half  of  the  family  was  bom  after  the 
restoration,  since  some  of  the  names,  and  amongst 
them  this  one — "  beloved  of  Jehovah  " — appear  to 
embody  the  hopeful  feeling  of  that  time. 

HASENTJAH  (ntUDn,  i.e.  has-Senuah  ; 
'Ao-iyov,  Alex.  'Atravova ;  'Asana),  a  Benjamite,  of 
one  of  the  chief  families  in  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  ix.  7). 
The  name  is  really  Senuah,  with  the  definite  article 
prefixed. 

HASHABIAH  (njatWI,  and  with  final  t, 
;  'Ao-o/J/m,  'Ao-eflfo';  Hasabias,  Ilasebia), 
a  name  signifying  "  regarded  of  Jehovah,"  much  in 
request  among  the  Levites,  especially  at  the  date 
of  the  return  from  Babylon. 

1.  A  Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Amazinh,  in  the  line 
of  Ethan  the  singer  (I  Chr.  vi.  45;  heb.  30). 

2.  Another  Merarite  Levite  (1  Chr.  ix.  14). 

3.  Chashabiahc  :  another  Levite,  the  fourth 
of  the  six  sons  of  Jcduthun  (the  sixth  is  omitted 
here,  but  is  supplied  in  vcr.  17),  who  played  the 
harp  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  God  under 

*  This  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  the  word 
tier  (beyond)  is  used  foi  the  west  side  of  Jordan.  To 


David's  order  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3).  and  bad  charge  of 
the  twelfth  course  (19). 

4.  Chashabiahu  :  one  of  the  Hebronites,  •'.  «. 
descendants  of  Hebron  the  son  of  Kohath,  one  of 
the  chief  families  of  the  Levites  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  30) 
He  and  the  1700  men  of  his  kindred  had  super- 
intendence for  King  David  over  business  both  sacred 
and  secular  on  the  west*  of  Jordan.  Possibly  this 
is  the  same  person  as 

5.  ThesonofKemuel, who was«'prince" ("Its')  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  17). 

6.  Chashadiahc  :  another  Levite,  one  of  the 
"chiefs"  (»"fe>)  of  his  tribe,  who  officiated  for 
King  Josiah  at  his  great  passover-feast  (2  Chr. 
xxxv.  9).  In  the  parallel  account  of  1  Esdras  the 
name  appears  as  Assabias. 

7.  A  Merarite  Levite  who  accompanied  Ezra 
from  Babylon  (Ezr.  viii.  19).  In  1  Esdras  the  name 
is  Asebia. 

8.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  priests  (and  therefore 
of  the  family  of  Kohath)  who  formed  part  of  the 
same  caravan  (Ezr.  viii.  24).  In  I  Esdras  the  name 
is  Assanias. 

0.  "Ruler"  fib)  of  half  the  circuit  or  environs 
fl]^B)  of  Keilah ;  he  repaired  a  portion  of  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  17). 

10.  One  of  the  Levites  who  sealed  the  covenant 
of  reformation  after  the  return  from  the  captivity 
(Neh.  x.  11).  Probably  this  is  the  person  named 
as  one  of  the  "  chiefs"  O^/tO)  of  the  Levites  in 
the  times  immediately  subsequent  to  the  return  from 
Babylon  (xii.  24 ;  comp.  26). 

11.  Another  Levite,  son  of  Bunni  (Neh.  xi.  15). 
Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  correspondence  be- 
tween the  lists  in  this  chapter  and  those  in  1  Chr. 
ix. — and  in  none  more  than  in  this  verse  compared 
with  I  Chr.  ix.  14 — it  does  not  appear  that  they 
can  be  identical,  inasmuch  as  this  relates  to  the 
times  after  the  captivity,  while  that  in  Chronicles 
refers  to  the  original  establishment  of  the  ark  at 
Jerusalem  by  David,  and  of  the  tabernacle  (comp. 
19,  21,  and  the  mention  of  Gibeon,  where  the 
tabernacle  was  at  this  time,  in  ver.  35).  But  see 
Nehemiah. 

12.  Another  Levite  in  the  same  list  of  attendants 
on  the  Temple ;  son  of  Mattaniah  (Neh.  xi.  22). 

13.  A  priest  of  the  family  of  Hilkiah  in  the 
days  of  Joiakim  son  of  Jeshua,  that  is  in  the  gene- 
ration after  the  return  from  the  captivity  (Neh.  xii. 
21 ;  comp.  1,  10,  26). 

HASHAB-NAH  (ninety  'Zavc&wi;  Ha- 
setma),  one  of  the  chief  ("  heads  ")  of  the  "  people  " 
(t.  e.  the  laymen)  who  sealed  the  covenant  at  the 
same  time  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  25). 

HASHABNI'AH  (n;?3B>n  ;  'Ava&wla,  Alex. 
'AtrPwla  ;  Hasehonia,  tliuebnid).  1.  Father  of 
Hattush,  who  repaired  part  of  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem (Neh.  iii.  10). 

2.  A  Levite  who  was  among  those  who  officiated 
at  the  great  fast  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  when 
the  covenant  was  sealed  (Neh.  ix.  5).  This  and 
several  other  names  are  omitted  in  both  MSS.  of 
the  LXX.  

remove  the  anomaly,  our  translators  have  rendered  It 
"  on  this  side." 
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HASHBADA'NA  (nmOTJ;  'AvafrApA ; 
Hasbadana),  one  of  the  men  (probably  Levites) 
who  stood  on  Ezra's  left  hand  while  he  read  the 
law  to  the  people  in  Jerusalem  (Neh.  viii.  4). 

HA'SHEM  (D5?n  ;  'A<rd> ;  Asom).  The  sons 
of  Hashem  the  Gizonite  are  named  amongst  the 
members  of  David's  guard  in  the  catalogue  of 
1  Chr.  (xi.  34.)  In  the  parallel  list  of  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  we  find  "  of  the  sons  of  J  ashen,  Jonathan." 
After  a  lengthened  examination,  Kennicott  decides 
that  the  text  of  both  passages  originally  stood  "  of  the 
sons  of  Hashem,  Guni"  (Dissertation,  198-203). 

HASHMAN'NIM  (D'?OB?n  ;  *pi<rfi«s ;  fo- 
gati).  This  word  occurs  only  in  the  Hebrew  of 
Ps.  lxviii.  31 :  "  Hashniannim  (A.  V.  "princes") 
shall  come  out  of  Egypt,  Cush  shall  make  her  hands 
to  hasten  to  God."  In  order  to  render  this  word 
'«  princes,"  or  the  like,  modem  Hebraists  have  had 
recourse  to  extremely  improbable  derivations  from 
the  Arabic.  The  old  derivation  from  the  civil 
name  of  Hermopolis  Magna  in  the  Heptanomu,  pre- 

served  in  the  modern  Arabic  "  ^  *w0 

Ashmoons,"  seems  to  us  more  reasonable.  The 
ancient  Egyptian  name  is  Ha-shmen,  or  Ha-shmoon, 
the  abode  of  eight ;  the  sound  of  the  signs  for  eight, 
however,  we  take  alone  from  the  Coptic,  and  Brugsch 
reads  them  Sesennu  (Geog.  Inschr.  i.  pp.  219, 
220),  but  not,  as  we  think,  on  conclusive  grounds. 

The  Coptic  form  is  cyjUtXPTlT  ft>  "  *«•  tw0 
Shmoons,"  like  the  Arabic.  If  we  suppose  that 
Hashmaunim  is  a  proper  name  and  signifies  Hermo- 
polites,  the  mention  might  be  explained  by  the 
circumstance  that  Hermopolis  Magna  was  the  great 
city  of  the  Egyptian  Hermes,  Thoth,  the  god  of 
wisdom  ;  and  the  meaning  might  therefore  be  that 
even  the  wisest  Egyptians  should  come  to  the  temple, 
as  well  as  the  distant  Cushitcs.  [R.  S.  P.] 

HASHMO'NAH  (njbBTl:  3tKfuoya;  Alex. 
Kat\fiom :  Hesmona),  a  station  of  the  Israelites, 
mentioned  Num.  xxxiii.  29,  as  next  before  Moseroth, 
which,  from  xx.  28  and  Dent.  x.  H,  was  near  Mt. 
Hor ;  this  tends  to  indicate  the  locality  of  Hash- 
monah.  [H.  H.] 

HA'SHUB  (31BTI,  i.  t.  Chasshub;  'Affoifi  ; 
Asttb).  The  reduplication  of  the  Sh  has  been  over- 
looked in  the  A.  V.,  and  the  name  is  identical  with 
that  elsewhere  correctly  given  as  Hassiicb. 

1.  A  son  of  Pahath-Moab  who  assisted  in  the 
repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii-11). 

2.  Another  man  who  assisted  in  the  same  work, 
but  at  another  part  of  the  wall  (Neh.  iii.  23). 

3.  The  name  is  mentioned  again  among  the 
heads  of  the  "  people "  (that  is  the  laymen)  who 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  23). 
It  mav  belong  to  either  of  the  foregoing. 

4.  A  Merarite  Levite  (Neh.  xi.  15).  In  1  Chr. 
ix.  14,  he  appears  again  as  Hasshub. 

HASHU'BAH  (naE'n  ;  'Atrmpi,  Alex.  'Ao-«- 
&i;  Hasaba),  the  first  of'  a, group  of  five  men, 
apparently  the  latter  half  of  the  family  of  Zerub- 
babel (1  Chr.  iii.  20).  For  a  suggestion  concerning 
these  persons,  see  Hasadiah. 

HA'SHUM  (DBTI ;  'Aaoin,  'H<rd> ;  Asem). 

1.  Bene-Chashum,  two  hundred  and  twenty-three 
in  number,  came  hack  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ear.  ii.  19  ;  Neh.  vii.  22).    Seven  men  of 


them  had  married  foreign  wives  from  whom  they 
had  to  separate  (Err.  x.  33).  The  chief  man  of  the 
family  was  among  those  who  sealed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  18). 

2.  ('Ari/i ;  Aston.)  The  name  occurs  amongst 
the  priests  or  Levites  who  stood  on  Ezra's  left  hand 
while  he  read  the  law  to  the  congregation  (Neh.  viii. 
4).  In  1  Eadr.  ix.  44  the  name  is  given  corruptly 
as  LOTHASimus. 

HASHUTHA  (KStPn ;  'Ao-^f),  one  of  the 
families  of  Nethinim  who  returned  from  captivity 
in  the  first  caravan  (Neh.  vii.  46).  The  name  is 
accurately  Hasupila,  as  in  Ezr.  ii.  43.  [Asipha.] 

HAS'BAH  (rnDII ;  'Apis,  Alex.  'Evnpt; 
Hasra),  the  form  in  which  the  name  Harhas  is 
given  in  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22  (comp.  2  K.  xxii.  14). 

HASSENA'AH  (nWDn  ;  'A<r<ud;  Atnaa). 
The  Bene-has-senaah  rebuilt  the  fish-gate  in  the 
repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  3).  The 
name  is  doubtless  that  of  the  place,  mentioned  in 
Ezr.  ii.  35,  and  Neh.  vii.  38 — Senaah,  with  the 
addition  of  the  definite  article.  Perhaps  it  has 
some  connexion  with  the  rock  or  cliff  Seneu  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  4). 

HASSH'UB  (aiBTI ;  'Ao-ifl;  Asmb),  a  Me- 
rarite  Levite  (1  Chr.  ix.  14).  He  appears  to  be 
mentioned  again  in  Neh.  xi.  15,  in  what  may  be  a 
repetition  of  the  same  genealogy;  but  here  the 
A.  V.  have  given  the  name  as  Hashub. 

HASU'PHA  (NMKTj ;  'Ao-oi^nz;  Hasupka). 
Bene-Chasupha  were  among  the  Nethinim  who  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  43). 
In  Nehemiah  the  name  is  inaccurately  given  in  the 
A.  V.  Hashupha  ;  in  Esdras  it  is  Asipha. 

HA'TACH  (i|nn  ;  'AxjwAubs,  Alex.  'Axfm- 
Ms ;  Athach),  one  of  the  eunuchs  (A.  V.  "  cham- 
berlains ■*)  in  the  court  of  Ahasuerus,  in  immediate 
attendance  on  Esther  (Esth.  iv.  5,  6,  9, 10).  The 
LXX.  alters  rer.  5  to  rby  tivovxor  a&rijs. 

HATHATH  (Tinn  ;  »AtW«  ;  ffathat),  a  man 
in  the  genealogy  of  Judah ;  one  of  the  sons  of  Oth- 
niel  the  Kenazite,  the  well-known  judge  of  Israel 
(1  Chr.  iv.  13). 

HATTPHA  (KB'Bn ;  'Arowfrf,  'Ari^i;  Bo- 
tipha).  Bene-Chatipha  were  among  the  Nethinhn 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ear. 

ii.  54 ;  Neh.  vii.  56).  [Atipha.] 

HATITA  (KO'Bn ;  'Areri ;  ffatOa).  Bene- 
Chatita  were  among  the  "  porters"  or  "  children 
of  the  porters "  (DnjfB'n,  i.  e.  the  gate-keepers), 
a  division  of  the  Levites  who  returned  from  the 
captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  42;  Neh.  vii. 
45).   In  Esdras  the  name  is  abbreviated  to  Teta. 

HAT'TIL  (^t?n ;  'ArlA,  'Brr*A,  Alex.  "Ar- 
t(a  ;  Hatil).  Bene-Chattil  were  among-  the 
"  children  of  Solomon's  slaves"  who  came  back 
from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Err.  ii.  57 ;  Neh. 
vii.  59).  [Haoia.] 

HATTUSH  (Wan  ;  Xamis,  'Arrovr  , 
Hat t us).  1.  A  descendant  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 
apparently  one  of  the  "  sons  of  Shechaniah  "  ( 1  Chr. 

iii.  22),  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  generation  from  Ze- 
rubbabel. A  person  of  the  same  name,  expressly 
specified  as  one  of  the  "  sons  of  David  of  the  sons 
of  Shechaniah,"  accompanied  Ezra  on  his  journey 
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from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Ear.  riii.  2>,  whither 
Zerubbabel  himself  had  also  come  only  seventy 
or  eighty  years  before  (Ezr.  ii.  1,  2).  Indeed  in 
another  statement  Hattush  is  said  to  hare  actually 
returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  2).  At  any 
rate  he  took  part  in  the  sealing  of  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  4).  To  obviate  the  dis- 
crepancy between  these  last-mentioned  statements 
and  the  interval  between  Hattush  and  Zerubbabel 
in  1  Chr.  iii.,  Lord  A.  Hervey  proposes  to  read  the 
genealogy  in  that  chapter  as  if  he  were  the  nephew 
of  Zerubbabel,  Shemaiah  in  ver.  22  being  taken  as 
identical  with  Shimei  in  ver.  19.  For  these  pro- 
posals the  reader  is  referred  to  Lord  H.'s  Genealogies, 
103, 307,  322,  &c.    [Lettus;  Shechaniah.] 

2.  ('Arrotf*)  Son  of  Hashabniab ;  one  of  those 
who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  10). 

HAUKAN  (pin  ;  Ahpavirts ;  Aiiran ;  Arab. 

^jjj^-),  a  province  of  Palestine  twice  mentioned 

by  Ezekiel  in  defining  the  uorth-eastern  border 
of  the  Promised  Land  (xlvii.  16,  18).  Had  we 
no  other  data  for  determining  its  aitoation  we 
should  conclude  from  his  words  that  it  lay  north  of 
Damascus.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  it  is  identical  with  the  well-known  Greek  pro- 
vince of  Awanitis,  and  the  modern  Haurin.  The 
name  is  probably  derived  from  the  word  "rtfl,  Hur, 
"  a  hole  or  cave;"  the  region  still  abounds  in  caves 
which  the  old  inhabitants  excavated  partly  to  serve 
as  cisterns  for  the  collection  of  water,  and  partly 
for  granaries  in  which  to  secure  their  grain  from 
plunderers.  Josephus  frequently  mentions  Aura- 
nitis  in  connexion  with  Trachonitis,  Batonaea,  and 
Gaulanitis,  which  with  it  constituted  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Bashan  (B.  J.  i.  20,  §4 ;  ii.  17,  §4). 
It  formed  part  of  that  Tpax»ytntos  x&pa  referred 
to  by  Luke  (iii.  1)  as  subject  to  Philip  the  tetrarch 
(comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  1 1,  §4).  It  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Gaulanitis,  on  the  north  by  the 
wild  and  rocky  district  of  Trachonitis,  on  the  east 
by  the  mountainous  region  of  Batanaea,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  great  plain  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  21). 
The  surface  is  perfectly  flat  and  the  soil  is  among 
the  richest  in  Syria.  Not  a  stone  is  to  be  seen  save 
on  the  few  low  volcanic  tells  that  rise  up  here  and 
there,  like  islands  in  a  sea.  It  contains  upwards  of 
a  hundred  towns  and  villages,  most  of  them  now 
deserted,  though  not  ruined.  The  buildings  in 
many  of  these  are  remarkable,  the  walls  are  of 
great  thickness,  and  the  roofs  and  doors  are  of  stone, 
evidently  of  remote  antiquity  (see  Porter's  Five 
Years  in  Damascus,  vol.  ii.).  Some  Arab  geogra- 
phers have  desribed  the  Haurin  as  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  here  stated  (Bohaed.  KiCSW.  ed.Schult. 
p.  70  ;  Abulfed.  Tab.  Syr.  s.  v.) ;  and  at  the  pre- 
sent day  the  name  is  applied  by  those  at  a  distance 
to  the  whole  country  east  of  Jaulin ;  but  the  inha- 
bitants themselves  define  it  as  above.    [J.  L.  P.] 

HAVIIiAH  (r6»in;  Eirxrf,  EieBU:  He- 
rnia). 1.  A  son  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  7) ;  and  2. 
a  son  of  Joktan  (x.  29).  Various  theories  have  been 
advanced  respecting  these  obscure  peoples.  It  appears 
to  be  most  probable  that  both  stocks  settled  in  the 
same  country,  and  there  intermarried ;  thus  receiving 
one  name,  and  forming  one  race,  with  a  common 
descent.  It  is  immaterial  to  the  argument  to  decide 
whether  in  such  instances  the  settlements  were  con- 
temporaneous, or  whether  new  immigrants  took  the 
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name  of  the  older  settlers.  In  the  case  of  Havilah, 
it  seems  that  the  Cushite  people  of  this  name  formed 
the  westernmost  colony  of  Cush  along  the  south  of 
Arabia,  and  that  the  Joktanite*  were  on  earlier  colo- 
nization.   It  is  commonly  thought  that  the  district 

-ci- 
ef  KhSwh'n  (^V^.^.  in  the  Temen,  preserves 

the  trace  of  this  ancient  people ;  and  tee  £  imparity 

of  name      being  interchangeable  with  n,  and  the 

termination  being  redundant),  and  the  group  of 
Joktanite  names  in  the  Yemen,  render  the  identifi- 
cation probable.  Niebuhr  states  that  there  are 
two  Khawlans  {Descr.  270,  280),  and  it  has  hence 
been  argued  by  some  that  we  have  thus  the  Cushite 
and  the  Joktanite  Havilah.  The  second  KltMan, 
however,  is  a  town,  and  not  a  large  and  well- 
known  district  like  the  first,  or  more  northern  one  ; 
and  the  hypothesis  based  on  Niebuhr's  assertion  is 
unnecessary,  if  the  theory  of  a  double  settlement 
be  adopted.  There  is  also  another  town  in  the 
-  o- 

Yemen  called  HSvrUm  (^ytja*). 

The  district  of  KhawltTn  lies  between  the  city  of 
San'a  and  the  Hijaz,  ■'.  e.  in  the  north -western  por- 
tion of  the  Yemen.  It  took  its  name,  according  to 
the  Arabs,  from  Khfiwlan,  a  descendant  of  Kahtan 
[Joktan]  (Marasid,  s.  v.),  or,  as  some  say,  of 
Kahhtn,  brother  of  Hiinyer  (Caussin,  Essai,  i.  113, 
and  tab.  ii.).  This  genealogy  says  little  more  than 
that  the  name  was  Joktanite;  and  the  difference 
between  Kahtan  and  Kahlan  may  be  neglected, 
both  being  descendants  of  the  first  Joktanite  settler, 
and  the  whole  of  these  early  traditions  pointing  to 
a  Joktanite  settlement,  without  perhaps  a  distinct 
preservation  of  Joktan's  name,  and  certainly  none 
of  a  correct  genealogy  from  him  downwards. 

Khawlau  is  a  fertile  territory,  embracing  a 
large  part  of  myrrbiferous  Arabia ;  mountainous ; 
with  plenty  of  water ;  and  supporting  a  large  popu- 
lation. It  is  a  tract  of  Arabia  better  known  to 
both  ancients  and  moderns  than  the  rest  of  the 
Yemen,  and  the  eastern  and  central  provinces.  It 
adjoins  Nejian  (the  district  and  town  of  that  name), 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  expedition  of  Aelius 
Gallus,  and  the  scene  of  great  persecutions  of  the 
Christians  by  Dhu-Nuwas,  the  last  of  the  Tubbaas 
before  the  Abyssinian  conquest  of  Arabia,  in  the 
year  523  of  our  era  (cf.  Caussin,  Essai,  i.  121, 
seqq.).  For  the  Chaulanitae,  see  the  Dictionary  oj 
Geography. 

An  argument  against  the  identity  of  Khawlan 
and  Havilah  has  been  found  in  the  mentions  of  a 
Havilah  on  the  border  of  the  Ishmaelites,  "  as  thou 
goest  to  Assyria"  (Gen.  xxv.  18),  and  also  on  that 
of  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xv.  7).  It  is  not  how- 
ever necessary  that  these  passages  should  refer  to  1 
or  2 :  the  place  named  may  be  a  town  or  country 
called  after  them ;  or  it  may  have  some  reference  to 
the  Havilah  named  in  the  description  of  the  rivers 
of  the  garden  of  Eden ;  and  the  LXX.  render  it,  fol- 
lowing apparently  the  last  supposition,  E&fAdr  in 
both  instances,  according  to  their  spelling  of  the 
Havilah  of  Gen.  ii.  11. 

Those  who,  separate  the  Cushite  and  Joktanite 
Havilah  either  place  them  in  Niebuhr's  two  Khaw- 
lans (as  already  stated),  or  they  place  2  on  the  north 
of  the  peninsula,  following  the  supposed  argument 
derived  from  Gen.  xxv.  18,  and  1  Sam.  xv.  7,  and 
finding  the  name  in  that  of  the  XauXoroJoi  (Era 
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tosth.  ap.  Strata,  ivi.  767),  between  the  Nabataei 

and  the  Agraei,  and  in  that  of  the  town  of  Xlj^*. 

on  the  Persian  Gulf  (Niebuhr,  Descr.  342).  A 
Joktanito  settlement  so  far  north  is  however  very 
improbable.  They  discover  1  in  the  Avalitae  on 
the  African  coast  (Ptol.  iv.  7  ;  Annan,  Peripl.  263, 
ed.  Miiller),  the  modern  name  of  the  shore  of  the 
Sinus  Avala.tis  being,  says  Gesenius,  Zeylah  =  Zu- 
weylah  =  Havilah,  and  Saadiah  having  three  times 
in  (Sen.  written  Zeylah  for  Havilah.  But  flesenius 
seems  to  hayc  overlooked  the  true  orthography  of 
the  name  of  the  modern  country,  which  is  not 

Xijj,  but  gbj'  w'tn  *  fi08'  letter  very  rarely 
added  to  the  Hebrew.  [E.  S.  P.] 

HAVI  LAH  (Gen.  ii.  1 1).  [Eden,  p.  484.] 
HAVOTH-JAIR  (TW  rWI,  i.  e.  Cliavvoth 
Jair ;  AraiiAeir  and  Kii/uu  'laip,  9av<i8 ;  ticus, 
Avoth  ,/rttr,  ticulus  Jair),  certain  villages  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  in  Gilead  or  Bashan.  The  word 
Chawah,  which  occurs  in  the  Bible  in  this  con- 
nexion only,  is  perhaps  best  explained  by  the  similar 
term  in  modem  Arabic,  which  denotes  a  small  col- 
lection of  huts  or  hovels  in  a  country  place  (see 
the  citations  in  Gesenius,  77«rs.  451 ;  and  Stanley, 
S.  4-  P.  App.  §84). 

(1.)  The  earliest  notice  of  the  Havoth-jair  is  in 
Num.  xnxii.  41,  in  the  account  of  the  settlement 
of  the  Transjordnnic  country,  where  Jair,  son  of 
Manasseh,  is  stated  to  have  taken  some  villages 
(A.  V.  44  the  small  towns;"  but  there  is  no  article 
in  the  Hebrew)  of  Gilead — which  was  allotted  to 
his  tribe — and  to  have  named  them  after  himself, 
Havvolh-jair.  (2.)  In  Deut.  iii.  14  it  is  said 
that  Jair  "  took  all  the  tract  of  Argob,  unto  the 
boundary  of  the  Geshurite  and  the  Maacathite,  and 
called  them  after  his  own  name,  Bashan-havotli- 
jair."  Here  the  villages  are  referred  to,  but  there 
must  be  a  hiatus  after  the  word  "  Maacathite,"  in 
which  they  were  mentioned,  or  else  there  is  nothing 
to  justify  the  plural  "  them."  (3.)  In  the  records 
of  Manasseh  in  Josh.  xiii.  30,  and  1  Chr.  ii.  23 
(A.  V.,  in  both  "towns  of  Jair"),  the  Havvoth- 
jair  are  reckoned  with  other  districts  as  making  up 
sixty  "cities"  (D'lJ?).  In  1  K.  iv.  13  they  are 
named  as  part  of  the  commissariat  district  of  Ben- 
geber,  next  in  order  to  the  "  sixty  great  cities "  of 
Argob.  There  is  apparently  some  confusion  in 
these  different  statements  as  to.what  the  sixty  cities 
really  consisted  of,  and  if  Hie  interpretation  of 
Chawah  given  above  be  correct,  the  application  of 
the  word  "  city"  to  such  transient  erections  is  re- 
markable and  puzzling.  Perhaps  the  remoteness 
and  inaccessibility  of  the  Transjordanic  district  in 
which  they  lay  may  explain  the  one,  and  our  igno- 
rance of  the  real  ibrce  of  the  Hebrew  word  Ir, 
rendered  "city,"  the  other.  Or  perhaps,  though 
retaining  their  ancient  name,  they  had  changed  their 
original  condition,  and  had  become  more  important, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  our  own  country  with  more 
than  one  place  still  designated  as  a  "  hamlet,"  though 
long  since  a  populous  town.  (4.)  No  less  doubtful 
is  the  number  of  the  Havoth-jair.  In  1  Chr.  ii.  22 
they  are  specified  as  twenty-three,  but  in  Judg.  x. 
4,  as  thirty.  In  the  latter  passage, 'however,  the 
allusion  is  to  a  second  Jair,  by  whose  thirty  sons 
they  were  governed,  and  for  whom  the  original  num- 
ber may  have  been  increased.  The  word  D*"Vy, 
"cities,"  is  perhaps  employed  here  for  the  sake  of 
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the  play  which  it  affords  with  D'TJJ,  "  ass-colts." 
[Jair;  Bashan-havoth-jair.].  [G.] 
HAWK  (y: ;  Upai ;  accipiter).  The  Hebrew 
netz  is  expressive  of  strong  and  rapid  flight,  and  is 
therefore  highly  appropriate  to  the  hawk :  the  simi- 
larity of  the  Latin  name  nisia  is  worthy  of  notice. 
The  hawk  is  noticed  as  an  unclean  bird  (Lev.  xj.  16 : 
Deut.  xiv.  1 5),  and  as  "  stretching  her  wings  toward 
the  sonth  "  (Job  xixix.  26) — an  expression  which 
has  been  variously  understood  as  referring  either  to 
the  migratory  habits  of  the  bird,  one  species  alone 
being  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  this  respect 
(Plin.  x.  9) ;  or  to  its  moulting  and  seeking  the 
warmth  of  the  sun's  rays  in  consequence  (Bochart, 
Hierot.  iii.  9) ;  or  lastly  to  the  opinion  prevalent 
in  ancient  times  that  it  was  the  only  bird  whose 
keen  eye  could  bear  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
(Aelian,  H.  A.  x.  14).  The  hawk,  though  not 
migratory  in  our  country,  is  so  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  in  parts  of  Asia.  It  was  common  in 
Syria  and  the  surrounding  countries.  In  Egypt 
one  species  was  regarded  as  sacred,  and  frequently 
appeals  on  the  ancient  monuments.     [W.  L.  B.] 

HA'ZAEL  (^Ktn  ,  'ACafa ;  Hazaet)  was  s 
king  of  Damascus,  who  reigned  from  about  B.C. 
886  to  B.C.  840.    He  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
viously a  person  in  a  high  position  at  the  court  ol 
Beuhadad,  and  was  sent  by  his  master  to  Elisho, 
when  that  prophet  visited  Damascus,  to  inquire  if 
he  would  recover  from  the  malady  nnder  which  he 
was  suffering.  Elisha's  answer  that  Benhadad  mijl'- 
recover,  but  icould  die,  and  his  announcement  to 
Haznel  that  he  would  one  day  be  king  of  Syrfa. 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  fulfilment  of  (he  corn- 
mission  given  to  Elijah  (1  K.  xix.  15)  to  appoint 
Hazael  king — led  to  the  murder  of  Benhadad  by 
his  ambitious  servant,  who  forthwith  mounted  the 
throne  (2  K.  viii.  7-15).    He  was  soon  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah,  and  Jebo- 
ram  king  of  Israel,  for  the  possession  of  the  <4ty  ot 
Ramoth-Gilend  (ibid.  viii.    28).    The  Assyrian 
inscriptions  show  that  about  this  time  a  bloody  and 
destructive  war  was  being  waged  between  the 
Assyrians  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Syrians,  Hittites, 
Hamathites,  and  Phoenicians  on  the  other.  [See 
Damascus.]     Benhadad  had  recently  suffered 
several  severe  defeats  at  the  hands  of  the  Assyrian 
king;  and  upon  the  accession  of  Hazael  the  war 
was  speedily  renewed.    Hazael  took  up  a  position 
in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Anti-Libamis,  but  was  thwt 
attacked  by  the  Assyrians,  who  defeated  him  with 
great  loss,  killing  16,000  of  his  warriors,  and 
capturing  more  than  1100  chariots.    Three  years 
later  the  Assyrians  once  more  entered  Syria  it 
force ;  but  on  this  occasion  Hazael  submitted  ard 
helped  to  furnish  the  invaders  with  supplies.  AArr 
this,  internal  troubles  appear  to  have  occupied  Ike 
attention  of  the  Assyrians,  who  made  no  more 
expeditions  into  these  parts  for  about  a  cen'cr.. 
The  Syrians  rapidly  recovered  their  losses ;  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  reign  of  Jehu,  Hazael  ltd 
them  against  the  Israelites  (about  n£.  860),  whom 
he  "  smote  in  all  their  coasts"  (2  K.  x.  32),  thos 
accomplishing  the  prophecy  of  Elisha  (.ibid.  viii. 
12).    His  main  attack  fell  upon  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, where  he  ravaged  '*  all  the  land  of  Gikad, 
the  Gadites,  and  the  Keubenites,  and  the  Maoassites, 
from  Aroer,  which  is  by  the  river  A  moo,  evea 
Gilead  and  Bashan"  (ibid.  x.  33).    After  this  he 
seems  to  have  held  flic  kingdom  of  Israel  in  a 
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species  of  subjection  (ibid.  xiii.  3-7,  aud  22)  ;  ami 
towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  even  threatened  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  Having  taken  Gath  (ibid.  xii. 
.17;  cotnp.  Am.  vi.  2),  he  proceeded  to  attack 
Jerusalem,  defeated  the  Jews  in  an  engagement 
i2  Chr.  xxir.  24),  and  was  about  to  assault  the 
city,  when  Joash  induced  him  to  retire  by  present- 
ing him  with  "  all  the  gold  that  was  found  in  the 
treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
king's  house"  (2  K.  xii.  18).  Hazael  appears  to 
have  died  about  the  year  B.C.  840  (ibid.  xiii.  24), 
having  reigned  46  years.  He  left  his  crown  to  his 
son  Benhadad  (ibid.).  [G.  It.] 

HAZAI'AH  (rPtn  ;  'OQat ;  Uazia),  a  man  of 
Judah  of  the  family"?  the  Shilonitcs  (A.  V.  "  Shi- 
loni"),  or  descendants  of  Siielaii  (Xeh.  xi.  5). 

HA'ZAR-ADDAR,  &c.  [Hazeb.] 

HAZAHMA'VETH  (nilTiyn  ;   2a«u5«  ; 

Asarmoth ;  "  the  court  of  death,"  Ges.),  the  third, 
in  order,  of  the  sons  of  J  ok  tan  (Gen.  x.  26).  Tlje 
name  is  preserved,  almost  literally,  in  the  Arabic 
o,-  o  - 

IfadramUtct  ftr|d  ffadrtundirt 

o  — ^  o  - 

(.-.j     >qs»),  and  the  appellation  of  a  province 

and  an  ancient  people  of  Southern  Arabia.  This  iden- 
tification of  the  settlementof  Hazarmavcth  is  accepted 
by  Biblical  scholars  as  hot  admitting  of  dispute.  It 
rests  not  only  on  the  occurrence  of  the  name,  but  is 
supported  by  the  proved  fact  that  Joktan  settled  in 
the  Yemen,  along  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  by  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  re- 
gion, and  by  the  identification  of  the  names  of  several 
others  of  the  sons  of  Joktan.  The  province  of  Hadra- 
mawt  is  situate  east  of  the  modern  Yemen  (anciently, 
as  shown  in  Arabia,  the  limits  of  the  latter  pro- 
vince embraced  almost  the  whole  of  the  south  of  the 
peninsula),  extending  to  the  districts  of  Shihr  and 
Mahreh.  Its  capital  is  Shibam,  a  very  ancient  city, 
of  which  the  native  writers  give  curious  accounts, 
and  its  chief  ports  are  Mirbtft,  Zafari  [Sephar], 
and  Kisheem,  from  whence  a  great  trade  was  carried 
on,  in  ancient  times,  with  India  and  Africa.  Ha- 
dramawt  itself  is  generally  cultivated,  in  contrast 
to  the  contiguous  sandy  deserts  (called  El-Ahkaf, 
where  lived  the  gigantic  race  of  'A'd),  is  partly 
mountainous,  with  watered  valleys,  and  is  stijl 
celebrated  for  its  frankincense  (El-ldreesee,  ed. 
Jomard,  i.  p.  54;  Niebuhr,  Descr.  245),  exporting 
also  gum-arabic,  myrrh,  dragon's  blood,  and  aloes, 
the  latter,  however,  being  chiefly  from  Socotra, 
which  is  under  the  rule  of  the  sheykh  of  Kesheem 
(Niebuhr,  /.  c.  et  teq.).  The  early  kings  of  Ha- 
dramswt  were  Joktanites,  distinct  from  the  de- 
scendants of  Yaarub,  the  progenitor  of  the  Joktanite 
Arabs  generally ;  nnd  it  is  hence  to  be  inferred  that 
they  were  separately  descended  from  Hazarmaveth. 
They  maintained  their  independence  against  the 
powerful  kings  of  Himyer,  until  the  latter  were 
subdued  at  the  Abyssinian  invasion  <  bu-Khaldoen, 
ap.  Caussin,  Essiti,  i.  135,  scqq.).  The  Greeks  and 
Komans  call  the  people  of  Hadramawt,  variously, 
Chatramotitae,  Chatiammitac,  &c. ;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  they  were  the  same  as  the  Adra- 
mitnc,  &c.  (the  latter  not  applying  to  the  descendants 
of  Hadoram,  as  some  have  suggested) ;  while  the 
native  appellation  of  an  inhabitant,  Hadramee,  comes 

*  In  2  K.  xx.  4,  the  Masorcts  {Keri)  have  substi- 
tuted 1VH  (A.  V.  "court")  for  »ic  "VJ(n  of  the 
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very  near  Adramitae  in  sound.  The  modem  people, 
although  mixed  with  other  races,  are  strongly  charac- 
terized by  fierce,  fanatical,  and  restless  dispositions. 
They  are  enterprising  merchants,  well  known  for 
their  trading  and  travelling  propensities.  [E.  S.  P.] 

HAZEL  a>b).  The  Hebrew  term  Hz  occurs 
only  in  Gen.  xxx.  37,  where  it  is  coupled  with  the 
*'  poplar"  and  "chestnut,"  as  one  of  the  trees  from 
which  Jacob  cut  the  rods,  which  he  afterwards 
peeled.  Authorities  are  divided  between  the  hazel 
and  the  almond-tree,  as  representing  the  l&z ;  in 
favour  of  the  former  we  have  Kimchi,  Rashi,  Luther, 
and  others ;  while  the  Vulgate,  Saadias,  and  Gese- 
nlus  adopt  the  latter  view.  The  rendering  in  the 
LXX.,  xipvor,  is  equally  applicable  to  either.  We 
think  the  latter  most  probably  correct,  both  because 
the  Arabic  word  l&z  is  undoubtedly  the  **  almond- 
troe,"  and  because  there  is  another  word  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  egSz  (tf  3K),  which  is  applicable 
to  the  hazel.  The  strongest  argument  on  the  other 
side  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  another  word, 
shdked  (Ipf),  having  reference  to  the  almond ;  it 
is  supposed,  however,  that  the  latter  applies  to  the 
fruit  exclusively,  and  the  word  under  discussion  to 
the  tree :  Rosen mtiller  identifies  the  shahed  with  the 
cultivated,  and  lit  with  the  wild  almond-tree.  For 
a  description  of  the  almond-tree,  see  the  article  on  that 
subject.  The  Hebrew  term  appears  as  a  proper  name 
in  Luz,  the  old  appellation  of  Bethel.    [W.  L.  B.] 

HAZELELPO'NI  (»jiB&Vn ;  'EoxMfl/M*, 
Alex.  'EoTjAXf \<ptliy ;  Asaletphuni),  the  sister  of 
the  sons  of  Etam  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  dir. 
iv.  3).  The  name  has  the  definite  article  prefixed, 
and  is  accurately  "  the  Tzelelponite,"  as  of  a  family 
rather  than  an  individual. 

HA  ZEB  (">VT|,  »'.  e.  Chatzer,  tram  "1X11,  to 
surround  or  enclose),  a  word  which  is  of  not  unfre- 
quent  occurrence  in  the  Bible  in  the  sense  of  a 
"court"  or  quadrangle  to  a  palace*  or  other  build- 
ing, but  which  topographically  seems  generally  em- 
ployed for  the  "  villages "  of  people  in  a  roving 
and  unsettled  life,  the  semi-permanent  collections  of 
dwellings  which  are  described  by  travellers  among 
the  modem  Arabs  to  consist  of  rough  stone  walls 
covered  with  the  tent  cloths,  and  thus  holding  a 
middle  position  between  the  tent  of  the  wanderer 
—  so  transitory  as  to  furnish  an  image  of  the  sudden 
termination  of  life  (Is.  xxxviii.  12)— and  the  settled, 
permanent,  town. 

As  a  proper  name  it  appears  in  the  A.  V. — 

1.  In  the  plural,  Hazerim,  and  Hazeroth. 
for  which  see  below. 

2.  In  the  slightly  different  form  of  Hazor. 

3.  In  composition  with  other  words,  giving  a 
special  designation  to  the  particular  "village"  in- 
tended. When  thus  in  union  with  another  word 
the  name  is  Hazar  (Chatzar).  The  following  are  the 
places  so  named,  and  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
they  are  all  in  the  wilderness  itself,  or  else  quite  on 
the  confines  of  civilised  country  : — 

1.  Hazar-addar  ("HI*  1X1} ;  ftrouAis  'ApdS, 
"XApaSa,  Alex.  '  ASSapd ;  Villa  nomine  Adar,  Ad* 
dar),  a  place  named  as  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  land  promised  to  Israel 
between  Kadesh-barnea  and  Azmon  (Num.  xxxrv, 
4).    In  the  specification  of  the  south  boundary  of 

'  original  text.    The  same  change  should  probably  be 

j  made  in  Jer.  xii.  7.    [Sec  Isiimakj.,  C] 

'  3  I)  2 
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the  country  actually  possessed  (Josh,  jv.  3),  the  statement  that  they  existed  before  and  up  to  oat 
name  appears  in  the  shorter  form  of  Addar  (A.  V.  time  of  David.  This  appears  to  invalidate  Pro- 
Adar),  and  an  additional  place  is  named  on  each  fessor  Stanley's  suggestion  (S.f  P.  160)  thmt  they 
side  of  it.  The  site  of  Hazar-addar  does  not  appear  were  the  depots  for  the  trade  with  Egypt  m  cha- 
to  have  been  encountered  in  modern  times.  I  riots  and  hones,  which  commenced  in  the  rags  of 

The  LXX.  reading  might  lead  to  the  belief  that  I  Solomon.  Still,  it  is  difficult  to  know  to  what  eke 
Hazar-addar  was  identical  with  Arad,  a  Cauaanite  to  ascribe  the  names  of  places  shoaled,  as  these 
city  which  lay  in  this  direction,  but  the  presence  of  i  were,  in  the  Bedouin  country,  where  a  charic 
the  Ain  in  the  latter  name  forbids  such  an  inference. '  must  have  been  unknown,  and  where  even  horses 
2.  Hazar-enah  (p'JJ  IVn  =  "village  of  seem  carefully  excluded  from  the  possessions  of  the 
springs ; "  'hpatvc&r,  Alex.  'Actpvdtr,  atXi)  rov 


nhabitants — "camels,  sheep,  oxen,  and  asses' 
(1  Sam.  xxvii.  9).  In  truth  the  difficulty  arises  only 
on  the  assumption  that  the  names  are  Hebrew,  and 
that  they  are  to  be  interpreted  accordingfy.  It 
would  cease  if  we  could  believe  them  to  be  in  the 
former  language  of  the  country,  adopted  by  the 
Hebrews,  and  so  altered  as  to  bear  a  meaning  ia 
Hebrew.  This  a  exactly  the  process  which  the 
Hebrew  names  have  in  their  turn  undergone  from 
the  Arabs,  and  is  in  fact  one  which  is  well  knows 
to  have  occurred  in  all  languages,  though  not  yet 
recognized  in  the  particular  case  of  the  early  local 
names  of  Palestine. 

7.  Hazab-sdsim  (D'ttD  tyn,  "the  viQtg* 
of  horses ; "  'RiwrovatMrtr,  as  if  'VTI ;  Batarm- 

.  sim),  the  form  tinder  which  the  preceding  mm 

great  distance  from  Damascus  and  the  body  of  m  ^  lisl  of  ^  towns  of  Simwm  -^j 

Palestine  is  the  mam  impediment  to  the  reception  I  jv,  31.  ra  "I 

of  this  identification.  L  "J 


AivdV;  Villa  Enan,  Atrium  Emm),  the  place  at 
which  the  northern  boundary  of  the  land  promised 
to  the  children  of  Israel  was  to  terminate  (Num. 
xxxiv.  9),  and  the  eastern  boundary  commence 
(10).  It  is  again  mentioned  in  Ezekiel's  pro- 
phecy (xlvii.  17,  xlviii.  1)  of  what  the  ultimate 
extent  of  the  land  will  be.  These  boundaries  are 
traced  by  Mr.  Porter,  who  would  identify  Hazar- 
enan  with  Kuryetein  =  "  the  two  cities,"  a  vil- 
lage more  than  sixty  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Damascus, 
the  chief  ground  for  the  identification  apparently 
being  the  presence  at  Kuryetem  of  "  large  foun- 
tains," the  only  ones  in  that  "  vast  region,"  a  cir- 
cumstance with  which  the  name  of  Hazar-enan  well 
>  (Porter,  Damatcm,  i.  252,  ii.  35ft).  The 


3.  Hazar-gaddah  (nil  "Wl;  Alex.  'Aatp- 
yaXSd;  Ater-Qadda),  one  of  the  towns  in  the 
southern  district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  27),  named 
between  Moladah  and  Hethinon.  No  trace  of  the 
situation  of  this  place  appears  in  the  Onomasticon, 
or  in  any  of  the  modern  travellers.  In  Van  de 
Velde's  map  a  site  named  Jurrah  is  marked  as  close 
to  Molada  (El-ifilh),  but  it  is  perhaps  too  much 
to  assume  that  Gaddah  has  taken  this  form  by  the 
change  so  frequent  in  the  East  of  D  to  R. 

4.  Hazar-iiat-ticon  (jto'nn  "Wl;  A*Xj> 
toS  TUairiai ;  Domut  Tichon),  a  place  named  in 
Ezekiel's  prophecy  of  the  ultimate  boundaries  of 
the  land  (Ez.  xlvii.  1 6),  and  specified  as  being  on  the 
boundary  (Vl3J  btt)  of  Hauran.  It  is  not  yet 
known. 

5.  hazab-shuai.  (S'jne'  nvn  =  "fox-vaiage;" 

Xo\curta\d,  'ApaaXi,  'E<rcpo*ovdA,  Alex.  'Aaap- 
fovhi;  Hasersual,  Hasarsuhal),  a  town  in  the 
southern  district  of  Judah,  lying  between  Hazar- 
gnddah  and  Beersheba  (Josh.  xv.  28,  xix.  3 ; 
1  Chr.  iv.  28).  It  is  mentioned  in  the  same  con- 
nexion after  the  return  from  the  captivity  (Neh. 
xi.  27).  The  site  has  not  yet  been  conclusively 
recovered;  but  in  Van  de  Velde's  map  (1858)  a 
site,  Saaeh,  is  marked  at  about  the  right  spot, 
and  which  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  original 
name.  This  district  has  been  only  very  slightly 
explored;  when  it  is  so  we  may  look  for  most 
interesting  information. 

6.  Hazar-bosah  (nWD  IVn  =  "  horse-vil- 
lage ;"  tapaovffiy,  Alex.  'Airtpvowrtp),  one  of  the 
"  cities  "  allotted  to  Simeon  in  the  extreme  south  of 
the  territory  of  Judah  (Josh.  xix.  5).  Neither  it 
nor  its  companion  Beth-marcadoth,  the  "  house 
of  chariots, '  are  named  in  the  list  of  the  towns 
of  Judah  in  chap,  xv.,  but  they  arc  included  in 
those  of  Simeon  in  1  Chr.  iv.  31,  with  the  express 


*  The  translators  of  the  A.  V.  have  curiously  re- 
versed the  two  variations  of  the  name.    In  Genesis, 


HAZEHIM.  The  A  vims,  or  more  aecuratek 
the  Awim,  a  tribe  commemorated  in  a  fragment  of 
very  ancient  history,  as  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
south-western  portion  of  Palestine,  are  therein  sail 
to  have  lived  "  in  the  villages  (A.  V.  "  Hazerhn," 
DnVnS),  as  far  as  Gaza"  (Deut.  ii.  23),  before 
their  expulsion  by  the  Caphtorim.  The  word  is  the 
plural  of  Hazer,  noticed  above,  and,  as  far  as  we 
can  now  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  term,  it 
implies  that  the  Awim  were  a  wandering  tribe  wan 
had  retained  in  their  new  locality  the  transitory  form 
of  encampment  of  their  original  desert-life.  [G.] 

HAZE'KOTH(nV\Vri;  'AmpeM:  Num.  iL 

35,  xii.  16,  xxxiii.  17,  Deut.  i.  1),  a  station  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert,  mentioned  next  to  Kibroth- 
Hattaavah,  and  perhaps  recognisable  in  the  Arabic 

Budhera  (Robinson,  i.  151 ;  Stanley, 

S.  d-  P.  81,  82),  which  lies  about  eighteen  boon' 
distance  from  Sinai  on  the  road  to  the  Akabah.  The 
word  appears  to  mean  the  sort  of  unenclosed  vil- 
lages in  which  the  Bedouins  are  found  to  congre- 
gate.   [Hazer.]  [H.  H.] 

HA'ZEZON-TATIAE,  and  IIA'ZAZOX 
TA'MAItOOJJ  jVxn,*  butinChron.'n  jiaTSfl; 
'ktraaovtafiiip,  or  'Accuray  Bafiip ;  Asaxm  Tfca- 
mar),  the  name  under  which,  at  a  very  early  period 
of  the  history  of  Palestine,  and  in  a  document  believed 
by  many  to  be  the  oldest  of  all  these  early  records, 
we  first  hear  of  the  place  which  afterwards  became 
F.N-OEDI.  The  Amorites  were  dwelling  at  Hazaxco- 
Tamar  when  the  four  kings  made  their  incursion, 
and  fought  their  successful  battle  with  the  fire 
(Gen.  xiv.  7).  The  name  occurs  only  once  again — 
in  the  records  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr. 
xx.  2) — when  he  is  warned  of  the  approach  of  the 
horde  of  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Mehunim,  and  men 
of  Mount  Seir,  whom  he  afterwards  so  completely 


where  the  Hebrew  is  Hazazon,  they  have  Tiascaoa, 
and  the  opposite  in  Chronicles. 
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destroyed,  and  who  were  no  doubt  pursuing  thus 
far  exactly  the  same  route  as  the  Assyrians  had 
done  a  thousand  years  before  them.  Here  the  ex- 
planation, "which  is  En-gedi,"  is  added.  The 
existence  of  the  earlier  appellation,  after  En-gedi  had 
been  so  long  in  use,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
tenacity  of  these  old  Oriental  names,  of  which  more 
modern  instances  are  frequent.  See  AcCHO,  Betii- 
SAJDA,  &c. 

Hazazon-tamar  is  interpreted  in  Hebrew  to  mean 
the  "pruning  or  felling  of  the  palm"  (Gesen. 
Ties.  p.  512).  Jerome  (Quaest.  in  Gen.)  renders 
it  urbs  palmarum.  This  interpretation  of  the  name 
is  borne  out  by  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  palms 
of  En-gedi  (Ecclus.  xxiv.  14,  and  the  citations  from 
Pliny,  given  under  that  name).  The  Samaritan  Ver- 
sion has  H3  JPD  =  the  Valley  of  Cadi,  possibly  a 
corruption  of  En-gedi.  The  Targums  hare  En-gedi. 

Perhaps  this  was  the  "  city  of  palm-trees  "  (/r 
hat-temarim)  out  of  which  the  Keuites,  the  tribe 
of  Moses'  father-in-law,  went  up  into  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judah,  after  the  conquest  of  the  country 
(Judg.  i.  16).  If  this  were  so,  the  allusion  of 
Balaam  to  the  Kenite  (Num.  xxiv.  21)  is  at  once 
explained.  Standing  as  he  was  on  one  of  the  lofty 
points  of  the  highlands  opposite  Jericho,  the  western 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  as  far  as  Engedi  would  be 
before  him,  and  the  cliff,  in  the  clefts  of  which  the 
Kenites  had  fixed  their  secure  "  nest,"  would  be 
a  promiuent  object  in  the  view.  This  has  been 
already  alluded  to  by  Professor  Stanley  (3.  #  P. 
225,  n.  4.).  [G.] 

HA'ZIEL  (StWn ;  'I«r<A,  Alex.  'A(ir)*. ;  Ho- 
stel), a  Levite  in  the  time  of  king  David,  of  the 
family  of  Shimei  or  Shimt,  the  younger  branch  of 
the  Gershonites  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  9). 

HA'ZO  (itn  ;  'Afav ;  Azau),  a  son  of  Nahor, 
by  Milcah  his  wife  (Gen.  xxii.  22) :  perhaps,  says 
Gesenius,  for  J"rttn,  "  a  vision."  The  name  is 
unknown,  and  the  settlements  of  the  descendants 
of  Hazo  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  only  clue  is  to 
be  found  in  the  identification  of  Chesed,  and  the 
other  sons  of  Nahor ;  and  hence  he  must,  in  all 
likelihood,  be  placed  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldces,  or 
the  adjacent  countries.  Bunsen  (Bibelwerk,  i.  pt. 
2, 49)  suggests  Oharene  by  the  Euphrates,  in  Meso- 
potamia, or  the  Chazene  in  Assyria  (Strabo,  xvi. 
p.  736).  [E.  S.  P.] 

HAZOR  piVn  ;  'Ao-dp ;  Asor).  1.  A  fortified 
city,  which  on  the  occupation  of  the  country  was 
allotted  to  Nsphtali  (Josh.  xix.  36).  Its  position 
was  apparently  between  Kamah  and  Kedesh  (ibid, 
xii.  19),  on  the  high  ground  overlooking  the  Lake 
of  Merom  (intipntmu  iris  2fyu«Xa"''TI'05  Al/in)t, 
Joseph.  Ant.  v.  5,  §1).  There  is  uo  reason  for  sup- 
posing it  a  ditierent  place  from  that  of  which 
Jabin  was  king  (Josh.  xi.  1),  both  when  Joshua 
gained  his  signal  victory  over  the  northern  confe- 
deration, and  when  Deborah  and  Barak  routed  his 
general  Sisera  (Judg.  iv.  2,  17 ;  1  Sam.  xii.  9). 
It  was  the  principal  city  of  the  whole  of  the  North 
'  Palestine,  "  the  head  of  all  those  kingdoms  "  (Josh, 
xi.  10,  and  see  Onomasticon,  Asor).  Like  the 
other  strong  places  of  that  part,  it  stood  on  an  emi- 
nence (^H,  Josh.  xi.  13,  A.  V.  "strength"),  but 
the  district  around  must  have  been  on  the  whole 
fiat,  and  suitable  for  the  manoeuvres  of  the  *'  very 
many"  chariots  and  horses  which  formed  part  of 
the  lore.-s  of  the  king  of  Hxzor  and  his  confederates 
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(Josh.  xi.  4,  6,  9 ;  Judg.  iv.  3).  Hazor  was  the 
only  one  of  those  northern  cities  which  was  burnt 
by  Joshua,  doubtless  it  was  too  strong  and  import- 
ant to  leave  standing  in  his  rear.  Whether  it  was 
rebuilt  by  the  men  of  Naphtali,  or  by  the  secona 
Jabin  (Judg.  iv.),  we  are  not  told,  but  Solomon  did 
not  overlook  so  important  a  post,  and  the  fortifica- 
tion of  Hazor,  Megiddo,  and  Gezer,  the  paints  of 
defence  for  the  entrance  from  Syria  and  Assyria, 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  the  great  maritime 
lowland  respectively,  was  one  of  the  chief  pretexts 
for  his  levy  of  taxes  (1  K.  ix.  15).  Later  still  it 
is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  the  towns  and  districts 
whose  inhabitants  were  carried  off  to  Assyria  by 
Tiglath-Pileser  (2  K.  xv.  29  ;  Joseph.  j4nf.  ix.  11, 
§  1 ).  We  encounter  it  once  more  in  1  Mace.  xi.  67, 
where  Jonathan,  after  encamping  for  the  night  at 
the  "  water  of  Gennesar,"  advances  to  the  "  plain  of 
Asor"  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  5,  §7 ;  the  Greek  text  of 
the  Maccabees  has  prefixed  an  n  from  the  preceding 
word  rrtSlov  ;  A.  V.  Nasor)  to  meet  Demetrius, 
who  was  in  possession  of  Kadesh  (xi.  63,  Joseph, 
as  above).  [Nasor.] 

Several  places  bearing  names  probably  derived 
from  ancient  Hazors,  have  been  discovered  in  this 
district.  A  list  will  be  found  in  liob.  iii.  366  nofs 
(and  compare  also  Van  de  Velde,  Syria  $  P.  ii.  178 ; 
Porter,  iMmatcus,  i.  304).  But  none  of  these  an- 
swer to  the  requirements  of  this  Hazor.  The  nearest 
is  the  site  suggested  by  Dr.  Kobinfou,  viz.  Tell 
Khuraibeh,  "  the  rains,"  which,  though  without 
any  direct  evidence  of  name  or  tradition  in  its 
favour,  is  so  suitable,  in  its  situation  on  a  rocky 
eminence,  and  in  its  proximity  both  to  Kedesh  and 
the  Lake  Jfuleh,  that  we  may  accept  it  until  a 
better  is  discovered  (Rob.  iii.  364,  5). 

2.  ('Atropmpvatv,  including  the  following  name ; 
Alex,  omits:  Asor)  one  of  the  "cities"  of  Judah 
in  the  extreme  south,  named  next  in  order  to  Ke- 
desh (Josh.  xv.  23).  it  is  mentioned  nowhere 
else,  nor  has  it  yet  been  identified  (see  liob.  ii.  34 
no<«).  The  Vatican  LXX.  unites  Hazor  with  the 
name  following  it,  Ithnan ;  which  causes  Reland  to 
maintain  that  they  form  but  one  (Pal.  144,  708) : 
but  the  LXX.  text  of  this  list  is  so  corrupt,  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  argue  from  it.  In  the  Alex. 
MSS.  Hazor  is  entirely  omitted,  while  Ithnan  again 
is  joined  to  Ziph. 

3.  (LXX.  omits ;  Asor  wkxi.)  Hazor-Hadat- 
tah,  =  "  new  Hazor,"  possibly  contra-distinguished 
from  that  just  mentioned;  another  of  the  southern 
towns  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  25).  The  words  are 
improperly  separated  in  the  A.  V. 

4.  ('Anpiv  aSrn  'Ktr&p,  Alex.  'Amtmtin: 
Aesron,  haec  est  Asor.)  "  Hezron  which  is  Hazor" 
(Josh.  xv.  25)  ;  but  whether  it  be  intended  that  it 
is  the  same  Hazor  as  either  of  those  named  before, 
or  that  the  name  was  originally  Hazor,  and  bad 
been  changed  to  Hezron,  we  cannot  now  decide. 

5.  (Alex,  'ha&p.  Vat.  omits :  Asor.)  A  place  in 
which  the  Benjamites  resided  after  their  return 
from  the  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  33).  From  the  places 
mentioned  with  it,  as  Anathoth,  Nob,  Kamah,  &c., 
it  would  seem  to  have  lain  north  of  Jerusalem,  and 
at  no  great  distance  therefrom.  But  it  has  not  yet 
been  discovered.  The  above  conditions  are  not 
against  its  being  the  same  place  with  Baal-hazob, 
though  there  is  no  positive  evidence  beyond  the 
name  in  favour  of  such  an  identification. 

The  word  appears  in  combination — with  Baal  in 
Baal-iiazor,  with  Ain  ift  En-hazok.  [G.] 
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HEAD-DRESS.  The  Hebrews  do  not  appear 
to  have  regarded  a  covering  for  the  head  as  an 
essential  article  of  dress.  The  earliest  notice  we 
have  of  such  a  tiling  hi  in  connexion  with  the 
sacerdotal  vestments,  and  in  this  case  it  is  de- 
scribed as  an  ornamental  appendage  "  for  glory  and 
for  beauty"  (Ex.  xxviii.  40).  The  absence  of  any 
allusion  to  a  head-dress  in  passages  where  we  should 
expect  to  meet  with  it,  as  in  the  trial  of  jealousy 
(Num.  T.  18),  and  the  regulations  regarding  the 
leper  (Lev.  xiii.  45),  in  both  of  which  the  "  un- 
covering of  the  head"  refers  undoubtedly  to  the 
hair,  lends  to  the  inference  that  it  was  not  or- 
dinarily worn  in  the  Mosaic  age;  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  practice,  frequently  alluded  to,  of 
covering  the  head  with  the  mantle.  Even  in  after 
times  it  seems  to  have  been  reserved  especially  tor 
purposes  of  ornament:  thus  the  Tziniph  (*)'3X)  is 
noticed  as  being  worn  by  nobles  (Job  xxix.  14), 
ladies  (Is.  iii.  23),  and  kings  (Is.  Ixii.  3),  while  the 
I' e'er  ("1NB)  was  an  article  of  holiday  dress  (Is. 
Ixi.  3,  A.  V.  "beauty  ;"  Ez.  xxiv.  17,  23),  and  was 
worn  at  weddings  (Is.  Ixi.  10):  the  use  of  the 
ui'rpa  was  restricted  to  similar  occasions  (.hid.  xvi. 
8  ;  Bar.  v.  2).  The  former  of  these  terms  undoubt- 
edly describes  a  kind  of  turban :  its  primary  sense 
;  "  to  roll  around")  expresses  the  folds  of  linen 
irotuul  round  the  head,  aud  its  form  probably 
resembled  that  of  the  High-priest's  Mitznepheth 
(a  word  derived  from  the  same  root,  and  identical 
in  meaning,  for  in  Zech.  iii.  5  Tzaniph  =  Mitzne- 
p/ieth),  as  described  by  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  7,  §3). 
The  renderings  of  the  term  in  the  A.  V.,  "hood" 
(Is.  iii.  23),  "diadem"  (Job  xxix.  14;  Is.  Ixii. 
3),  "mitre"  (Zech.  iii.  5)  do  not  convey  the  right 
idea  of  its  meaning.  The  other  term,  Pelr,  primarily  | 
means  an  ornament,  and  is  so  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
(Is.  Ixi.  10;  see  also  vcr.  3,  "beauty"),  and  is 
specifically  applied  to  the  head-dress  from  its  onia- 1 
mental  character.  It  is  uncertain  what  the  term 
properly  describes:  the  modern  turban  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  Kaook,  a  stiff,  round  cap  occa- 
sionally rising  to  a  considerable  height,  and  the 
Shash,  a  long  piece  of  muslin  wound  about  it 
(Russell,  Aleppo,  i.  104) :  Josephus'  account  of  the 
High-priest's  head-dress  implies  a  similar  construe-  , 
tinn  ;  lor  he  says  that  it  was  made  of  thick  bands  of 
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linen  doubled  round  many  times,  and  sewn  together : 
the  whole  covered  by  a  piece  of  fine  linen  to  contra! 
the  scams.  Saalschiitz  (Arc/taeol.  i.  27  note)  sug- 
gests that  the  Tzaniph  and  the  Peer  represent  the 
Shash  and  the  Kaook,  the  latter  rising  high  abort 
the  other,  and  so  the  most  prominent  and  striking 
feature.  In  favour  of  this  explanation  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  Peer  is  more  particularly  con- 
nected with  the  ifigbaah,  the  high  cap  of  toe 
ordinary  priests,  in  Ex.  xxxix.  28,  while  the 
Tzaniph,  as  we  have  seen,  resembled  the  Hieb- 
priest's  mitre,  in  which  the  cap  was  concealed  by 
the  linen  folds.  The  objection,  however,  to  thb 
explanation  is  that  the  etymological  force  of  Peer  b 
not  brought  out :  may  not  that  term  have  applied 
to  the  jewels  and  other  ornaments  with  which  tat 
turban  U  frequently  decorated  (Russell,  i.  104;, 
some  of  which  are  represented  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  borrowed  from  Lane's  Mod.  Egyf-t- 
Appen.  A.    The  term  used  for  putting  on  either 
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the  Tzaniph  or  the  Peer  is  C'3n,  "  to  biuJ  round'' 

-  T 

(Ex.  xxix.  9;  Lev.  viii.  13):  hence  the  words  in 
Ez.  xvi<  10,  "  1  girded  thee  about  with  fine  linen," 
are  to  be  understood  of  the  turban  ;  and  by  the  use 
of  the  same  term  Jonah  (ii.  5)  represents  the  weak 
wrapped  as  a  turban  round  his  head.  The  turban  a^ 
now  worn  in  the  East  v;uies  very  much  in  shape: 
the  most  prevalent  forms  are  shown  ill  Russell* 
Aleppo,  i.  102. 

If  the  Tzaniph  and  the  Peir  were  resent 
for  holiday  attire,  it  remains  for  us  to  inquire 
whether  any  and  what  covering  was  ordinarily 
worn  over  the  head.  It  appears  that  frequent!! 
the  robes  supplied  the  place  of  »  head-dress,  bete 
so  ample  that  they  might  be  thrown  over  the  hod 
at  pleasure :  the  Kadtd  aud  the  Tsdiph  at  all  events 
were  so  used  [DltKSS],  and  the  veil  served  » 
similar  purjiose.  [Veil.]  The  ordinary  head- 
dress of  the  Bedouin  consists  of  the  kiffyeii,  a  sqmie 
handkerchief,  generally  of  ltd  and  yellow  cotton, 
or  cotton  and  silk,  folded  so  that  three  of  the 
comers  hang  down  over  the  bock  and  shoidde*. 
leaviug  the  face  exposed,  and  bound  round  the  he.ri 
by  a  cord  (Burckhardt,  Xotes,  i.  4S).  It  is  u>« 
improbable  that  a  similar  covering  was  used  by  the 
Hebrews  on  certain  occasions:  tin*  "kervhict"  »• 
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Kz.  xiii.  18  has  been  so  understood  by  some  writers 
(Harmer,  Observations,  ii.  393),  though  the  word 
more  probably  refers  to  a  species  of  veil ;  and  the 
vifUKlv0tov  (Acts  xix.  12,  A.  V.  "apron"),  as 
explained  by  Suidas  (to  rr/s  Ke<pa\ris  ipipnixa)  was 
applicable  to  the  purposes  of  a  head-dress.  [H  and- 
KbRClUKF.]  Neither  of  tlrese  cases,  however,  sup- 
plies positive  evidence  on  the  point,  and  the  general 
absence  of  allusions  leads  to  the  inference  that  the 
head  was  usually  uncovered,  as  is  still  the  case  in 
many  ports  of  Arabia  (Wellsted,  Travels,  i.  73). 
The  introduction  of  the  Greek  hat  (Wrwrot)  by 
Jason,  as  an  article  of  dress  adapted  to  the  gymna- 
sium, was  regarded  as  a  national  dishonour  (2  Mace, 
iv.  12):  in  shape  and  material  the  Petasus  very 
ni  uch  resembled  the  common  felt  hats  of  this  country 
'Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  I'ileds). 
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Brdouin  llvwd-dm*:  Uie  KefUycb. 

The  Assyrian  huul-drens  is  described  iu  Ez.  xxiii. 
15  uuder  the  terms  Tl-np,  "  exceeding 

in  dyed  attire ;"  it  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
tebulim  describes  the  coloured  material  of  the  head- 
dress (tiarae  a  coloribus  quibus  Undue  sint) ;  an- 
other sense  has  been  assigned  to  it  more  appropriate 
to  the  description  of  a  turban  (fasciis  obvolvit,  Gesen. 
Thesaur.  p.  542).  The  term  Engl,  s'ricki  expresses 
the  flowing  character  of  the  Eastern  head-dress,  as 
it  falls  down  over  the  back  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii. 
308).  The  word  rendered  "  hats"  in  Dan.  iii.  21 
(tt^313)  properly  applies  to  a  cloak.    [W.  L.  B.] 

HEAKTH.  1.  nt< ;  io-xipa;  arula  (Ges. 
69),  a  pot  or  brazier  for  containing  fir  e.  2.  *lpto  m. 
and  mpID /.  naiarpa,  xavais ;  incendium  (Ges. 
620),  TI3.  V3,  or  "rt»3  (Zech.  iii.  6);  tdkbs ; 
commas;  in  dual,  (Lev.  xi.  35) ;  XT°~ 

woSts  ;  chytropodes  ;  A.  V.  "  ranges  for  pots " 
(Ges.  672). 

One  way  of  baking  much  practised  in  the  East  is 
to  place  the  dough  on  an  iron  plate,  either  laid  on, 
or  supported  on  Tegs  above  the  vessel  sunk  in  the 
ground,  which  forms  the  oven.    This  plate  or 

"  hearth "  is  in  Arable  tajen ;  a  word 

which  has  probably  passed  into  Greek  in  rirytu/or. 
The  cakes  baked  "on  the  hearth"  (Gen.  xviii.  6, 
iyitpiKpias,  subemerieios panes)  were  probably  baked 
in  the  existing  Bedouin  manner,  on  hot  stones  covered 
with  ashes.  The  "  hearth  "  of  king  Jehoiakim's 
winter  palace,  Jer.  xxxvi.  23,  was  possibly  a  pan  or 
brazier  of  charcoal.  (Burckhardt,  Notes  on  lied. 
i.  58;  P.  della  Vallc,  Viaggi,  i.  437 ;  Harmer,  Olxs. 


i.  p.  477,  and  note;  Kauwolrl,  Travels,  ap.  Kay,  ii. 
163;  Shaw,  Travels,  p.  231;  Kiebuhr,  Vescr.  de 
VArabie,  p.  45 ;  Schlcusner,  Lex.  Vet.  2t>-c.  1-^70- 
yon;  Gesen.s.e.  T\iV,  p.997.)  [Kibe.]  [H.W.I*.] 

HEATHEN.  The  Hebrew  words  D.'U, 
gdi,  gdyim,  together  with  their  Greek  equivalents 
(9ros,  (tvi),  have  been  somewhat  arbitrarily  ren- 
dered "nations,"  "gentiles,"  and  "heathen"  in  the 
A.  V.  It  will  be  interesting  to  trace  the  Dimmer 
in  which  a  term,  primarily  and  essentially  general 
in  its  signification,  acquired  that  more  restricted 
sense  which  was  afterwards  attached  to  it.  Its 
development  is  parallel  with  that  of  the  Hebrew 
people,  and  its  meaning  at  any  period  may  be  taken 
as  significant  of  their  relative  position  with  regard 
to  the  surrounding  nations. 

1.  While  as  yet  the  Jewish  nation  had  no  poli- 
tical existence,  gdyim  denoted  generally  the  nations 
of  the  world,  especially  including  the  immediate 
descendants  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii.  18;  comp.  Gal. 
iii.  16).  The  latter,  as  they  grew  iu  numbers  and 
importance,  were  distinguished  in  a  most  marked 
manner  fr  om  the  nations  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded, and  were  provided  with  a  code  of  laws 
and  a  religious  ritual,  which  made  the  distinction 
still  more  peculiar.  They  were  essentially  a  sepa- 
rate people  (Lev.  xx.  23) ;  separate  in  habits, 
morals,  and  religion,  and  bound  to  maintain  their 
separate  character  by  denunciations  of  the  most 
terrible  judgments  (Lev,  xxvi.  14-38;  Deut.xxviii.). 
On  their  march  through  the  desert  they  encountered 
the  most  obstinate  resistance  from  Amalek,  "  drier 
of  the  gdyim  "  (Num.  xxiv.  20),  in  whose  6ight  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt  was  achieved  (Lev.  xxvi. 
45).  During  the  conquest  of  Canaan  and  the  sub- 
sequent wars  of  extermination,  which  the  Israelites 
for  several  generations  carried  011  against  their 
enemies,  the  seven  nations  of  •  the  Canaanites, 
Amorites,  Hittites,  Hivites,  Jebusites,  Perizzites, 
and  Girgashites  (Ex.  xxxiv.  24),  together  with  the 
remnants  of  them  who  were  left  to  prove  Israel 
(Josh,  xxiii.  13 ;  Judg.  iii.  1 ;  Ps.  lxxviii.  55), 
and  teach  them  war  (Judg.  iii.  2),  received  the 
especial  appellation  of  gdyim.  With  these  the 
Israelites  were  forbidden  to  associate  (Josh,  xxiii. 
7);  intermarriages  were  prohibited  (Josh,  xxiii. 
12 ;  1  K.  xi.  2) ;  and  as  a  warning  against  dis- 
obedience the  fate  of  the  nations  of  Canaan  was  kept 
constantly  before  their  eyes  (Lev.  xviii.  24,  25 ; 
Deut.  xviii.  12).  They  are  ever  associated  with 
the  worship  of  false  gods,  and  the  foul  practices  of 
idolaters  (Lev.  xviii.  xx.),  and  these  constituted 
their  chief  distinctions,  as  gdyim,  from  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  one  God,  the  people  of  Jehovah 
(Num.  xv.  41  ;  Deut.  xxviir.  10).  This  distinc- 
tion was  maintained  in  its  full  force  during  the 
early  times  of  the  monarchy  (2  Sam.  vii.  23 ; 
1  K.  xi.  4-8,  xiv.  24 ;  Ps.  cvi.  35).  It  was  from 
among  the  gdyim,  the  degraded  tribes  who  sub- 
mitted to  their  arms,  that  the  Israelites  were  per- 
mitted to  purchase  their  bond  servants  (Lev.  xxv. 
44,  45),  and  this  special  enactment  seems  to  have 
had  the  effect  of  giving  to  a  national  tradition  tire 
force  and  sanction  of  a  law  (comp.  Gen.  xxxi.  15). 
In  later  times  this  regulation  was  strictly  adhered 
to.  To  the  words  of  Eccl.  ii.  7  "  I  bought  men- 
servants  and  maid-servants,"  the  Targum  adds, 
"  of  the  children  of  Ham,  and  the  rest  of  the  foreign 
nations." 

And  not  only  were  the  Israelites  forbidden  to 
intermarry  with  these  gdyim,  but  the  Utter  were 
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virtually  excluded  fi-om  the  possibility  of  becoming 
naturalised.  An  Ammonite  or  Moabite  woe  shut 
out  from  the  congregation  of  Jehovah  even  to  the 
tenth  generation  (Deut.  xxiii.  S),  while  an  Edomite 
or  Egyptian  was  admitted  in  the  third  (vers.  7, 
8).  The  necessity  of  maintaining  a  separation  so 
broadly  marked  is  ever  more  and  more  manifest  as 
we  follow  the  Israelites  through  their  history,  and 
observe  their  constantly  recurring  tendency  to 
idolatry.  Offence  and  punishment  followed  each 
other  with  all  the  regularity  of  cause  and  effect 
(Judg.  ii.  12,  iii.  6-8,  &c.). 

2.  But,  even  in  early  Jewish  times,  the  term 
gtyim  received  by  anticipation  a  significance  of  wider 
range  than  the  national  experience  (Lev.  xxvi.  33, 
38 ;  Deut.  xxx.  1),  and  as  the  latter  was  gradually 
developed  during  the  prosperous  times  of  the 
monarchy,  the  goyint  were  the  surrounding  nations 
generally,  with  whom  the  Israelites  were  brought 
into  contact  by  the  extension  of  their  commerce, 
and  whose  idolatrous  practices  they  readily  adopted 
(Ez.  xxiii.  30;  Am.  v.  26).  Later  still,  it  is 
applied  to  the  Babylonians  who  took  Jerusalem 
(Neb.  v.  8 ;  Pa.  lxxix.  1,  6,  10),  to  the  destroyers 
of  Moab  (Is.  xvi.  8),  and  to  the  several  nations 
among  whom  the  Jews  were  scattered  during  the 
captivity  (Ps.  cvi.  47 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  28 ;  Lam.  i.  3, 
&c.),  the  practice  of  idolatry  still  being  their  cha- 
racteristic distinction  (Is.  xxxvi.  18;  Jer.  x.  2,  3, 
xiv.  22).  This  signification  it  retained  after  the 
return  from  Babylon,  though  it  was' used  in  a  more 
limited  sense  as  denoting  the  mixed  race  of  colonists 
who  settled  in  Palestine  during  the  captivity  (Neh. 
v.  17),  and  who  are  described  as  fearing  Jehovah, 
while  serving  their  own  gods  (2  K.  xvii.  29-33 ; 
Ezr.  vi.  21). 

Tracing  the  synonymous  term  l$yt)  through  the 
Apocryphal  writings,  we  find  that  it  is  applied  to 
the  nations  around  Palestine  (1  Mace.  i.  11),  in- 
cluding the  Syrians  and  Philistines  of  the  army  of 
Gorgias  (1  Mace.  iii.  41,  iv.  7,  11,  14),  as  well  as 
the  people  of  Ptolemais,  Tyre  and  Sidon  (1  Mace, 
v.  9,  10,  15).  They  were  image-worshippers  (1 
Mace.  iii.  48;  Wisd.  xv.  15),  whose  customs  and 
fashions  the  Jews  teem  still  to  have  had  an  un- 
conquerable propensity  to  imitate,  but  on  whom 
they  were  bound  by  national  tradition  to  take 
vengeance  (1  Mace.  ii.  68  ;  1  Esdr.  viii.  85).  Fol- 
lowing the  customs  of  the  gtyim  at  this  period 
denoted  the  neglect  or  concealment  of  circumcision 
(1  Mace.  i.  15),  disregard  of  sacrifices,  profanation 
of  the  sabbath,  eating  of  swine's  flesh  and  meat 
offered  to  idols  (2  Mace.  vi.  6-9, 18,  xv.  1,  2),  and 
adoption  of  the  Greek  national  games  (2  Mace.  iv. 
12,  14).  In  all  points  Judaism  and  heathenism  are 
strongly  contrasted.  The  "  barbarous  multitude  " 
in  2  Mace.  ii.  21  are  opposed  to  those  who  played 
the  man  for  Judaism,  and  the  distinction  now 
becomes  an  ecclesiastical  one  (com p.  Matt,  xviii.  17). 
In  2  Esdr.  iii.  33,  34,  the  "  gentes  "  are  defined  as 
those  "  qui  habitant  in  seculo"  (comp.  Matt.  vi.  32; 
Luke  xii.  30). 

As  the  Greek  influence  became  more  extensively 
felt  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Greek  language  was 
generally  used,  Hellenism  and  heathenism  became 
convertible  terms,  and  a  Greek  was  synonymous 
with  a  foreigner  of  any  nation.  This  is  singularly 
evident  in  the  Syriac  of  2  Mace.  v.  9,  10,  13 ;  cf. 
John  vii.  35 ;  1  Cor.  x.  32 ;  2  Mace.  xi.  2. 

In  the  N.  T.  again  we  find  various  shades  of 
meaning  attached  to  tern.  In  its  narrowest  sense 
it  is  opposed  to  "  thoje  of  the  circumoision  "  (Acts 


x.  45;  cf.  Esth.  xiv.  15,  where  4aAot«&>j=4x*«*- 
Tp^ros),  and  is  contrasted  with  Israel,  the  people 
of  Jehovah  (Luke  ii.  32),  thus  representing  the 
Hebrew  D'U  at  one  stage  of  its  history.  But,  like 
gtyim,  it  also  denotes  the  people  of  the  earth  gener- 
ally (Acts  xvii.  26;  Gal.  iii.  14).  In  Matt.  vi.  7 
49vik6s  is  applied  to  an  idolater. 

But,  in  addition  to  its  significance  as  an  ethno- 
graphical term,  gtyim  had  a  moral  sense  which 
must  not  be  overlooked.  In  Ps.  ix.  5, 1 5, 1 7  (comp. 
Ez.  vii.  21)  the  word  stands  in  parallelism  with 
5K5H,  risht,  the  wicked,  as  distinguished  by  his 
moral  obliquity  (see  Hupfeld  on  Ps.  i.  l) ;  and  in 
ver.  17  the  people  thus  designated  are  described  as 
"  forgetters  of  God,"  that  know  not  Jehovah  (Jer. 
x.  25).  Again  in  Ps.  lix.  5  it  is  to  some  extent 
commensurate  in  meaning  with  J1K  '"133,  Wg'de 
arm,  "  iniquitous  transgressors ;"  and  in  these  pas- 
sages, as  well  as  in  Ps.  x.  15,  it  has  a  deeper  sig- 
nificance than  that  of  a  merely  national  distinction, 
although  the  latter  idea  is  never  entirely  lost 
sight  of. 

In  Inter  Jewish  literature  a  technical  definition 
of  the  word  is  laid  down  which  is  certainly  not 
of  universal  application.  Elias  Levita  (quoted  by 
Eisenmenger,  Entdecktes  Judenthvm,  L  665)  ex- 
plains the  sing,  gti  as  denoting  one  who  is  not  of 
Israeli  tish  birth.  This  can  only  have  reference  to 
its  after  signification ;  in  the  O.  T.  the  singular  is 
never  used  of  an  individual,  but  is  a  collective 
term,  applied  equally  to  the  Israelites  (Josh.  iii. 
17)  as  to  the  nations  of  Canaan  (Lev.  xx.  23),  and 
denotes  simply  a  body  politic.  Another  distinction, 
equally  unsupported,  is  made  between  Bfti,  gtyim, 
and  DVSK,  ummSm,  the  former  being  defined  as 
the  nations  who  had  served  Israel,  while  the  Utter 
were  those  who  had  not  {Jailcut  Chadash,  fol.  20, 
no.  20 ;  Eisenmenger,  i.  667).  Abarbanel  on  Joel 
iii.  2  applies  the  former  to  both  Christians  and 
Turks,  or  Ishmaelites,  while  in  SepAer  Judam 
(fol.  148,  col.  2)  the  Christians  alone  are  distin- 
guished by  this  appellation.  Eisenmenger  gives 
some  curious  examples  of  the  disabilities  under 
which  a  goi  laboured.  One  who  kept  sabbaths  was 
judged  deserving  of  death  (ii.  206),  and  the  study 
of  the  law  was  prohibited  to  him  under  the  same 
penalty ;  but  on  the  latter  point  the  doctors  are  at 
issue  (ii.  209).  [W.  A.  W.] 

HEAVEN.  There  are  four  Hebrew  words  that 
rendered  in  the  O.  T.,  which  we  may  briefly  notice. 
1.  JPpI  (<rrf piano ;  firmamentxtm ;  Luth.  Teste), 
a  solid  expanse,  from  J?jTI,  "  to  beat  out ;"  a  word 
used  primarily  of  the  hammering  out  of  metal  (Ex. 
xxxix.  3,  Num.  xvi.  38).  The  fuller  expression  is 
D'CB'n  JPj5"l  (Gen.  i.  14,  sq.).  That  Moses 
understood  it  to  mean  a  solid  expanse  is  clear  from 
his  representing  it  as  the  barrier  between  the  upper 
and  lower  waters  (Gen.  i.  6  sq.),  i. «.  as  separating 
the  reservoir  of  the  celestial  ocean  (Ps.  civ.  3,  xxix. 
3)  from  the  waters  of  the  earth,  or  those  oa 
which  the  earth  was  supposed  to  float  (Ps.  exxxvi. 
6).  Through  its  open  lattices  (fri3Tf<,  Gen.  vii. 
1 1 ;  2  K.  vii.  2, 19 ;  comp.  (rAnctror,  Aristoph.  St*. 
373)  or  doora  (DjnVj,  Ps.  lixviii.  23)  the  dew 
and  snow  and  hail  are  poured  upon  the  earth  (Job 
xxxviii.  22,  37,  where  we  have  the  curious  expres- 
sion "  bottles  nf  heaven,"  "  ntres  coeli  ">.  This 
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firm  mult,  which  Job  describes  as  being  "  strong 
as  n  molten  looking-glass  "  (xxxvii.  18),  is  trans- 
parent, like  pellucid  sapphire,  and  splendid  as 
crystal  (Dan.  xii.  3 ;  Ex.  xxiv.  10 ;  Ez.  i.  22 ; 
Kev.  iv.  6),  over  which  rests  the  throne  of  God 
(Is.  lxvi.  1 ;  Ez.  i.  26),  and  which  is  opened  for 
the  descent  of  angels,  or  for  prophetic  visions  (Gen. 
xxviii.  17 ;  Ez.  i.  1 ;  Acts  vii.  50,  x.  11).  In  it, 
like  gems  or  golden  lamps,  the  stars  are  fixed  to 
gire  light  to  the  earth,  and  regulate  the  seasons 
(Gen.  i.  14-19);  and  the  whole  magnificent,  im- 
measurable structure  (Jer.  xxxi.  37)  is  supported 
by  the  mountains  as  its  pillars,  or  strong  founda- 
tions (Ps.  xriii.  7 ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  8 ;  Job  xxiv. 
1 1).  Similarly  the  Greeks  believed  in  an  ohpanhs 
iro\4xaAjco?  (Horn.  II.  v.  504),  or  aitiiptos  (Horn. 
Od.  XV.  328),  or  Uifuurros  (Orph.  Hymm.  ad 
Caelum),  which  the  philosophers  called  artpifwiov, 
or  jcpvoraAAoeiSe's  (Emped.  ap.  Pint,  da  Phil, 
ptac.  ii.  11  ;  Artemid.  ap.  Sen.  Nat.  Qwest,  vii. 
13;  quoted  by  Gesenius,  s.  e.).  It  is  clear  that 
very  many  of  the  above  notions  were  mere  meta- 
phors resulting  from  the  simple  primitive  concep- 
tion, and  that  later  writers  among  the  Hebrews 
had  arrived  at  more  scientific  views,  although  of 
course  they  retained  much  of  the  old  phraseology, 
and  are  fluctuating  and  undecided  in  their  terms. 
Elsewhere,  for  instance,  the  heavens  are  likened  to 
a  curtain  (Ps.  civ.  2 ;  Is.  xl.  22).  In  A.  V.  "  hea- 
ven "  and  "  heavens "  are  used  to  render  not  only 
JTp"l,  but  also  0)108',  D^D,  and  D'pflB',  for  which 
reason  we  have  thrown  together  under  the  former 
word  the  chief  features  ascribed  by  the  Jewish 
writers  to  this  portion  of  the  universe. 

2.  DnpB*  is  derived  from  f!OB*,  "  to  be  high." 
This  is  the  word  used  in  the  expression  "  the  hea- 
ven and  the  earth,"  or  "  the  upper  and  lower  re- 
gions" (Gen.  i.  1),  which  was  a  periphrasis  to  sap- 
ply  the  want  of  a  single  word  for  the  Cosmos  (Deut. 
xxxii.  1 ;  Is.  i.  2 ;  Ps.  cxlviii.  13).  "  Heaven  of 
heavens  "  is  their  expression  of  infinity  (Neh.  ix.  6 ; 
Ecclus.  xvi.  18). 

3.  DYtO,  used  for  heaven  in  Ps.  xviii.  16  ;  Jer. 
xxv.  30;  Is.  xxiv.  18.  Properly  speaking  it  means 
a  mountain,  as  in  Ps.  cii.  19,  Ez.  xvii.  23.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that 
the  Hebrews  had  any  notion  of  a  "Mountain  of 
Meeting,"  like  Albordsh,  the  northern  hill  of  Baby- 
lonish mythology  (Is.  xiv.  13),  or  the  Greek 
Oli/mpta,  or  the  Hindoo  Meru,  the  Chinese  Kuen- 
lun,  or  the  Arabian  Cat  (see  Kalisch,  Gen.  p.  24, 
and  the  authorities  there  quoted),  since  such  a 
fancy  is  incompatible  with  the  pure  monotheism  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

4.  D'pHB',  "expanses,''  with  reference  to  the 
extent  of  heaven,  as  the  last  two  words  were  de- 
rived from  its  height;  hence  this  word  is  often 
used  together  with  D^Dt?,  as  in  Deut.  xixiii.  26 ; 
Job  xxxv.  5.  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  sometimes  ren- 
dered clouds,  for  which  the  fuller  term  is 
D'pntJ'  (Ps.  xviii.  12).  The  word  pfTt?  means 
first  "  to  pound,"  and  then  "  to  wear  out."  So  that, 
according  to  some,  "clouds"  (from  the  notion  of 
dust)  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  word.  Gesenius, 
however,  rejects  this  opinion  (Thcsaur.  s.  v.). 

In  the  N.  'f.  we  frequently  have  the  word 
oiipayof,  which  some  consider  to  be  a  Hebraism,  or 
a  plural  of  excellence  (Schleusner,  Lex.  Nov.  Test., 
».  v.).    St.  Paul's  expression  !<xs  rplrov  oipanov 


(2  Cor.  xii.  2)  has  led  to  much  conjecture.  Grotius 
said  that  the  Jews  divided  the  heaven  into  three 
parts,  viz.  1.  Nubiferum,  the  air  or  atmosphere, 
where  clouds  gather;  2.  Astriferum,  the  firma- 
ment, in  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  fixed ; 
3.  Empyreum,  or  Angeliferum,  the  upper  heaven, 

the  abode  of  God  and  his  angels,  t.  e.  1 . 
(or  jrpl)  j  2.  paiTil  oVlJf  (or  D'OBO ;  and 
3.  P'Sj?n  D^W  (or  "heaven  of  heavens,"  ♦DC 
D'DC).  This  curiously  explicit  statement  is  en- 
tirely unsupported  by  Rabbinic  authority,  but  it  is 
hardly  fair  of  Meyer  to  call  it  a  fiction,  for  it  may 
be  supposed  to  rest  on  some  vague  Biblical  evidence 
(cf.  Dan.  iv.  12,  "the  fowls  of  the  heaven;"  Gen. 
xxii.  17 ,"  the  stars  of  the  heaven ; "  Ps.  ii.  4,  "  he 
that  sitteth  in  the  heavens,"  &c.).  The  Itabbis 
spoke  of  two  heavens  (cf.  Deut.  x.  14,  "  the  hea- 
ven and  the  heaven  of  heavens  "),  or  seven  (hrrk 
ovptwoiis  oSs  Tiro  iptBpovai  kot'  havdfiiuTiv, 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  7,  636).  "  Resch  Lakisch 
dixit  septem  esse  coelos,  quorum  nomina  sunt, 
1.  velum;  2.  expansum;  3.  nubes;  4.  habita- 
culum ;  5.  habitatio;  6.  sedes  fixa;  7.  Araboth," 
or  sometimes  "  the  treasury."  At  the  sin  of 
Adam,  God  ascended  into  the  first ;  at  the  sin  of 
Cain  into  the  second  ;  during  the  generation  of 
Enoch  into  the  third,  &c. ;  afterwards  God  de- 
scended downwards  into  the  sixth  at  the  time  of 
Abraham,  into  the  fifth  during  the  life  of  Isaac, 
and  so  on  down  to  the  time  of  Moses,  when  He  re- 
descended  into  the  first  (see  many  passages  quoted 
by  Wetstein,  ad  2  Cor.  xii.  2).  Of  all  these  defini- 
tions and  deductions  we  may  remark  simply  with 
Origen,  iirrb.  Z\  ovpavohs  4)  SXo*s  TepucpterpJvov 
aptfyxoV  aitTVV  ai  a>tp6fityat  iv  reus  'EfCfcAijirfaiS 
oiit  awayy4\\ovtri  ypaQal  (c.  Cels.  vi.  289). 

If  nothing  has  here  been  said  on  the  secondary 
senses  attached  to  the  word  "  heaven,"  the  omission 
is  intentional.  The  object  of  this  Dictionary  is  not 
practical,  but  exegetical ;  not  theological,  but  cri- 
tical and  explanatory.  A  treatise  on  the  nature 
and  conditions  of  future  beatitude  would  here  be 
wholly  ont  of  place.  We  may  however  remark  that 
as  heaven  was  used  metaphorically  to  signify  the 
abode  of  Jehovah,  it  is  constantly  employed  in  the 
N.  T.  to  signify  the  abode  of  the  spirits  of  the  just. 
(See  for  example  Matt.  v.  12,  vi.  20 ;  Luke  x.  20, 
xii.  33 ;  2  Cor.  v.  1  ;  Col.  i.  5.)       [F.  W.  F.] 

HE 'BEE.    The  Heb.  "QJ?  and  13n  are  more 

V*'  V  V 

forcibly  distinguished  than  the  English  Eber  and 
Heber.  In  its  use,  however,  of  this  merely  aspirate 
distinction  the  A.  V.  of  the  O.  T.  is  consistent : 
Eber  always  =  ~OV,  and  Heber  *ttfl.  In  Luke 
iii.  35,  Heber = Eber,  'E$4p;  the  distinction  so 
carefully  observed  in  the  0.  T.  having  been  neg- 
lected by  the  translators  of  the  N.  T. 

The  LXX.  has  a  similar  distinction,  though  not 
consistently  carried  out.  It  expresses  "OJJ  by 
'Zfttp  (Gen.  x.  21),  "E/3«/>  (1  Chr.  i.  25),  'E;8pai- 
ovt  (Num.  xxiv.  24) ;  while  ~OT\  is  variously 
given  as  Xo06p,  Xa&ip,  'A$ip,  or  'A&tp.  In 
these  words,  however,  we  can  clearly  perceive  two 
distinct  groups  of  equivalents,  suggested  by  the 
effort  to  express  two  radically  different  forms.  The 
transition  from  Xo0ip  through  Xafiip  to  'A04p  is 
sufficiently  obvious. 

The  Vulg.  expresses  both  indifferently  by  Heber, 
except  in  Judg.  iv.  1 1  fl*.,  where  Haber  is  piobably 
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suggested  by  the  I.XX.  Xa/9«p;  mid  Num.  xxiv. 
24,  Hebraeos,  evidently  after  the  I.XX.  'Efipaiovt. 

Excluding  Luke  iii.  35,'  where  Heber=  Eber,  we 
have  in  the  0.  T.  six  of  the  name. 

1.  Grandson  of  tiie  Patriarch  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi. 
17  ;  1  Chr.  vii.  31  ;  Num.  xxvi.  45). 

2.  Of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (I  Chr.  iv.  18). 

3.  A  Gadite  (1  Chr.  v.  13). 

4.  A  Beujamite  (1  Chr.  viii.  17). 

5.  Another  Benjamite  (1  Chr.  viii.  22). 

0.  Heber,  the  Kenite,  the  husband  of  Jael  (Judg. 
iv.  11-17,  t.  24).  It  is  a  question  how  he  could 
be  a  Kenite,  and  yet  trace  his  descent  from  Hobab, 
or  Jetliro,  who  was  priest  of  Midian.  The  so- 
lution is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  nomadic 
habits  of  the  tribe,  as  shown  in  the  case  of  Heber 
himself,  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged  (Judg. 
i.  16),  and  of  the  Kenites  generally  (in  1  Sam.  xv. 
6,  they  appear  among  the  Amalekites).  It  should 
be  observed  that  Jethro  is  never  called  a  Mi- 
dianite,  but  expressly  a  Kenite  (Judg.  i.  16) ;  that 
the  expression  "  priest-  of  Midian,'  may  merely 
serve  to  indicate  the  country  in  which  Jethro  re- 
sided ;  lastly,  that  there  would  seem  to  have  been 
two  successive  migrations  of  the  Kenites  into  Pales- 
tine, one  under  the  sanction  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
at  the  time  of  the  original  occupation,  and  attri- 
buted to  Jethro's  descendants  generally  (Judg.  i. 
16) ;  the  other  a  special,  nomadic  expedition  of 
Heber's  family,  which  led  them  to  Kedesh  in 
N'aphtali,  at  that  time  the  debatable  ground  be- 
tween the  northern  tribes,  and  Jabin,  King  of 
Canaan.  We  are  not  to  infer  that  this  was  the 
final  settlement  of  Heber:  a  tent  seems  to  have 
been  his  sole  habitation  when  his  wife  smote  Sisera 
(Judg.  iv.  21). 

7.  ("E/fcp;  Heber.)  The  form  in  which  the 
name  of  the  patriarch  Eber  is  given  in  the  genea- 
logy, Luke  iii.  35.  [T.  E.  B.] 

HE'BEEW,  HE'BBEWS.  This  word  first 
occurs  as  applied  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  13):  it 
was  afterwards  given  as  a  name  to  his  descendants. 

Four  derivations  have  been  proposed : — 

1.  Patronymic  from  Abram. 

II.  Appellative  from  "OJ?. 

III.  Appellative  from  "UJ?. 

IV.  Patronymic  from  Elier. 

I.  From  Abram,  Abraei,  and  by  euphony  He- 
braei  (August.,  Ambrose).  Displaying,  as  it  does, 
the  utmost  ignorance  of  the  language,  this  deriva- 
tion was  never  extensively  adopted,  and  was  even 
retracted  by  Augustine  {Retract.  16).  The  eu- 
phony alleged  by  Ambrose  is  quite  imperceptible, 
and  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  Lat.  merulie  =  me- 
didie. 

II.  from  13V  =  "  crossed  over,"  applied 
by  the  Canaanites  to  Abraham  upon  his  crossing  the 
Euphrates  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  where  LXX.  vtfin)s= 
transitor).  This  derivation  is  open  to  the  strong 
objection  that  Hebrew  nouns  ending  in  '  are  either 
Patronymics,  or  gentilic  nouns  (Buxtorf,  Leusdcn). 
This  is  a  technical  objection  which,  though  fatal  to 
the  wtpdrrif,  or  appellative  derivation  as  traced 
or.ck  to  the  verb,  does  not  apply  to  the  same  as  re- 
ferred to  the  noun  The  analogy  of  Galli, 
Au*;li,  Hispiuii  derived  from  Gallia,  Anglia,  His- 
pania  (Leusd.)  is  a  complete  blunder  in  ethno- 
graphy ;  and  at  any  rate  it  would  confirm  rather 
Ihan  destroy  the  derivation  from  the  noun. 

HI.  This  latter  comes  next  in  review,  and  is  es- 
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sentially  the  same  with  II.;  since  both  rest  upon 
the  hypothesis  that  Abraham  and  his  posterity 
weie  called  Hebrews  in  order  to  express  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  races  E.  and  W.  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  question  of  fact  is  not  essential  whether  Abra- 
ham was  the  first  person  to  whom  the  word  was 
applied,  his  posterity  as  such  inheriting  the  name; 
or  whether  his  posterity  equally  with  himself  were 
by  the  Canaanites  regarded  as  men  from  "  the  other 
side "  of  the  river.  The  real  question  at  issue  is 
whether  the  Hebrews  were  so  called  from  a  pro- 
genitor Eber  (which  is  the  fourth,  and  last  deriva- 
tion), or  from  a  country  which  had  been  the  cradle 
of  their  race,  and  from  which  they  had  emigrated 
westward  into  Palestine;  in  short,  whether  the 
word  Hebrew  is  a  Patronymic,  or  a  Gentile  noon. 

IV.  The  latter  opinion  in  one  or  other  of  iti  phases 
indicated  above  is  that  suggested  by  the  LXX.,  ami 
maintained  by  Jerome,  Tbeodor.,  Origen,  Chryiost., 
Arias  M  on  tan  us,  R.  Bechai,  Paul  Burg.,  Monster, 
Grotius,  Scaliger,  Selden,  Rosenm.,  Gesen..  Eich- 
horn ;  the  former  is  supported  by  Joseph.,  Suidas. 
Bochart,  Vatablos,  Drusius,  Yossius,  Buxtorf,  Hot- 
tinger,  Leusden,  W'histon,  Bauer.  As  regards  the 
derivation  from  "0]},  the  noun  (or  according  to 
others  the  prep.),  Leusden  himself,  the  great  sop- 
porter  of  the  Buxtorfiau  theory,  indicates  the 
obvious  analogy  of  Transmaiini,  Trausylrani,  Traas- 
alpini,  words  which  from  the  description  of  a  fixed 
and  local  relation  attained  in  process  of  time  to  the 
independence,  and  mobility  of  a  Gentile  name.  So 
natural  indeed  is  it  to  suppose  that  Eber  (Jtoae, 
on  the  other  side)  was  the  term  used  by  a  Canaanite 
to  denote  the  country  E.  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
Hebrew  the  name  which  he  applied  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  country,  that  Leusden  is  driven  to 
stake  the  entire  issue  as  between  derivations  HI.  anJ 
IV.  upon  a  challenge  to  produce  any  passage  of  the 
0.  T.  in  which  "l3J?="WJ|n  "llj?.  If  we  accept 
Rosenm.  Schol.  on  Num.  xxiv.  24,  according  to 
which  Eber  by  parallelism  with  Asshur=Trans- 
euphratian,  this  challenge  is  met.  But  if  not,  the 
facility  of  the  abbreviation  is  sufficient  to  create  a 
presumption  in  its  favour;  while  the  derivation 
with  which  it  is  associated  harmonizes  more  per- 
fectly than  any  other  with  the  later  usage  of  the 
word  Hebrew,  and  is  confirmed  by  negative  argu- 
ments of  the  strongest  kind.  In  tact  it  seems 
almost  impossible  for  the  defenders  of  the  Patro- 
nymic, Eber  theory,  to  get  over  the  difficulty 
arising  fr  om  the  circumstance  that  no  special  pro- 
minence is  in  the  genealogy  assigned  to  Eber  such 
as  might  entitle  him  to  the  position  of  head,  or 
founder  of  the  race.  From  the  genealogical  scheme 
in  Gen.  xi.  10-26,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Jews 
thought  of  Eber  as  a  source  primary,  or  even  se- 
condary of  the  national  descent.  The  genealogy 
neither  starts  from  him,  nor  in  its  uniform  sequence 
does  it  rest  upon ,  him  with  any  emphasis.  There 
is  nothing  to  distinguish  Eber  above  Arphaxad, 
Peleg,  or  Serug.  Like  them  he  is  but  a  link:  in 
the  chain  by  which  Shem  is  connected  with  Abra- 
liam.  Indeed  the  tendency  of  the  Israelitish  retro- 
spect is  to  stop  at  Jacob.  It  is  with  Jacob  that 
their  history  as  a  nation  begins :  beyond  Jacob  they 
held  their  ancestry  in  common  with  the  Edocnites ; 
beyond  Isaac  they  were  in  danger  of  being  confounded 
with  the  Ishmaclitos.  The  predominant  figure  of  the 
emphatically  Hebrew  Abraham  might  tempt  them 
beyond  those  points  of  affinity  with  other  races,  to 
distasteful, 'so  anti-national;  but  it  is  almost  iooon- 
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crivablc  that  they  would  voluntarily  originate,  and  | 
perpetuate  an   appellation  of  themselves  which 
landed  them  ou  a  platform  of  ancestry  where  they 
met  the  whole  population  of  Arabia  (Gen.  x. 
25,30;. 

As  might  hare  been  expected,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  show  that  the  position  which  Eber 
occupies  in  the  genealogy  is  one  of  no  ordinary 
kind,  and  that  the  Hebrews  stood  in  a  relation  to 
him  which  was  held  by  none  other  of  his  descend- 
ants, and  might  therefore  be  called  par  excellence 
"  the  children  of  Eber." 

There  is,  however,  only  one  passage  in  which  it 
is  possible  to  imagine  any  peculiar  resting-point  as 
connected  with  the  name  of  Eber.  In  Gen.  x.  21 
Shem  is  called  "  the  father  of  all  the  children  of 
Eber."  But  the  passage  is  apparently  not  so  much 
genealogical  as  ethnographical ;  and  in  this  view  it 
seems  evident  that  the  words  are  intended  to  contrast 
Shem  with  Ham  and  Japheth,  and  especially  with 
the  former.  Now  Babel  is  plainly  fixed  as  the 
extreme  E.  limit  of  the  posterity  of  Ham  (ver.  10), 
from  whose  land  Nimrod  went  out  into  Assyria 
(ver.  11,  margin  of  A.  V.):  in  the  next  place, 
Egypt  (ver.  13)  is  mentioned  as  the  W.  limit  of 
the  same  great  race ;  and  these  two  extremes  having 
been  ascertained,  the  historian  proceeds  (ver.  15-19) 
to  till  up  his  ethnographic  sketch  with  the  inter- 
mediate tribes  of  the  Canaauites.  In  short  in  ver. 
6-20  we  have  indications  of  three  geographical 
points  which  distinguish  the  posterity  of  Ham,  vix. 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Babylon.  At  the  last-men- 
tioned city,  at  the  river  Euphrates,  their  proper 
occupancy,  unaffected  by  the  exceptional  movement 
of  Asshur,  terminated,  and  at  the  same  point  that 
of  the  descendants  of  Shem  began.  Accordingly 
the  sharpest  contrast  that  could  be  devised  is  ob- 
tained by  generally  classing  these  latter  nations  as 

y  those  beyond  the  river  Euphrates  ;  and  the  words 
"  father  of  all  the  children  of  Eber,"  i.  e.  father  of 
the  nations  to  the  east  of  the  Euphrates,  find  an 
intelligible  place  in  the  context. 

But  a  more  tangible  ground  for  the  specialty 
implied  in  the  derivation  of  Hebrew  from  Eber  is 
sought  in  the  supposititious  fact  that  Eber  was  the 
only  descendant  of  Noah  who  preserved  the  one 
primeval  language;  and  it  is  maintained  that  this 
language  transmitted  by  Eber  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
to  them  alone  of  all  his  descendants,  constitutes  a  pe- 
culiar and  special  relation  (Theodor.,  Voss.,  Leusd.). 

It  Is  obvious  to  remark  that  this  theory  rests 
upon  three  entirely  gratuitous  assumptions:  first, 
that  the  primeval  language  has  been  preserved  ; 
next,  that  Eber  alone  preserved  it;  lastly,  that 
having  so  preserved  it,  he  communicated  ft  to  his 
son  Peleg,  but  not  to  his  son  Joktan. 

The  first  assumption  is  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  most  certain  results  of  ethnology:  the  two 
others  are  grossly  improbable.  The  Hebrew  of  the 
0.  T.  was  not  the  language  of  Abraham  when  he 
first  entered  Palestine:  whether  he  inherited  his 
language  from  Eber  or  not,  decidedly  the  language 

!  which  he  did  speak  must  have  been  Chaldee  (comp. 
Gen.  xxxi.  47),  and  not  Hebrew  (Eichhorn).  This 
supposed  primeval  language  was  in  fiiot  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Canaauites,  assumed  by  Abraham  as 
more  or  less  akin  to  that  in  which  he  had  been 


brought  up,  and  could  Jiot  possibly  have  been 
transmitted  to  him  by  Eber. 

The  appellative  (wepornj)  derivation  is  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  historical  use  of  the  word  Hebrew, 
A  patronymic  would  naturally  be  in  use  -  only 
among  the  people  themselves,  while  the  appellative 
which  bad  been  originally  applied  to  them  as 
strangers  in  a  strange  land  would  probably  con- 
tinue to  designate  them  in  their  relations  to  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  and  would  be  their  current  name 
among  tbrelgu  nations.  This  is  precisely  the  case 
with  the  terms  Israelite  and  Hebrew  respectively. 
The  former  was  used  by  the  Jews  of  themselves 
among  themselves,  the  latter  was  the  name  by. 
which  they  were  known  to  foreigners.  It  is  used 
either  when  foreigners  are  introduced-  as  speaking 
(Gen.  xxxix.  14,  17,  xli.  12;  Ex.  i  16,  ii.  6;  1 
Sam.  iv.  6,  9,  xiii.  19,  xiv.  11,  xxix.  3),  or  where 
they  are  opposed  to  foreign  nations  (Gen.  xliii.  32 ; 
Ex.  i.  15,  ii.  11 ;  Deut.  xv.  12;  1  Sam.  xiii.  3,  7). 
So  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers  we  find  the  name 
Hebrews,  or,  in  later  times,  Jews  (Pausan.  v.  5,  §2, 
vi.  24,  §6 ;  Plut.  Sympos.  iv.  6,  1 ;  Tac.  Hist.  v. 
1 ;  Joseph,  passim).  In  N.  T.  we  find  thj  same 
contrast  between  Hebrews  and  foreigners  (Acts  vi. 
I ;  Phil.  iii.  5) :  the  Hebrew  language  is  distin- 
guished from  all  others  (Luke  xxiii.  38 ;  John  v.  2, 
xix.  13;  Acts  xxi.  40,  xxvi.  14:  Rev.  ix.  II); 
while  in  2  Cor.  xi.  22  the  word  is  used  as  only 
second  to  Israelite  in  the  expression  of  national 
peculiarity. 

Gesenins  has  successfully  controverted  the  opinion 
that  the  term  Israelite  was  a  sacred  name,  and 
Hebrew  the  common  appellation. 

Briefly,  we  suppose  that  Hebrew  whs  originally  a 
Cis-Euphratian  word  applied  to  Tians-Euphratiaii  « 
immigrants:  it  was  accepted  by  these  immigrants  in 
their  external  relations ;  and  after  the  general  substi- 
tution of  the  word  Jew,  it  still  found  a  place  in  that 
marked  and  special  feature  of  national  contradistinc- 
tion, the  language  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  6,  §4 ;  Suidas, 
s.  v.  'E/Jpaioi ;  Euseb.  de  Praep.  Evan),  ii.  4 ;  Am- 
brose, Comment,  in  Phil.  iii.  5;  August.  Quaest. 
in  Gen.  24;  Consent.  Evany.  14;  comp.  Hetract. 
16 ;  Grot.  Annot.  ad  Gen.  xiv.  13 ;  Voss.  Ettjm.  s.  v. 
supra;  liochart,  Phaley,  ii.  14;  Buxt.  Diss,  de  Ling. 
Hob.  Conscrv.  31 ;  Hottinger,  TAes.  i.  1,  2;  Leiis- 
den,  Phil.  Heb.  Diss.  21,1;  Bauer,  Entwurf,  tie., 
§xi. ;  Rosenm.  Scliol.  ad  Gen.  x.  21,  xiv.  13,  and 
Num.  xxlv.  24 ;  Eichhorn,  Einieit.  i.  p.  60 ;  Gesen. 
Lex.,  and  Gesch.  d.  Heb.  Spr.  11,12).  [T.  E.  B.] 

HEBREWS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  The 
principal  questions  which  have  been  raised,  and  the 
opinions  which  are  current  respecting  the  Epistle 
may  be  considered  under  the  following  heads: 

I.  Its  canonical  authority. 

II.  IU  author. 

HI.  To  whom  was  it  addressed  ? 

IV.  Where  and  when  was  it  written  ? 

V.  Iu  what  language  was  it  written  ? 

VI.  Condition  of  the  Hebrews,  and  scope  of  the 
Epistle. 

VII.  Literature  connected  with  it. 

I.  The  most  important  question  that  can  be  en- 
tertained iu  connexion  with  this  Epistle  touches  its 
.canonical*  authority. 


•  The  Kev.  J.  Jones,  in  his  Method  of  settling  the  both  these  great  works  are  nearly  superseded  for  ordi- 
Cunonical  Authority  of  the  If.  T.,  indicates  the  way  nary  purposes  by  the  invaluable  compendium  of  the 
in  which  an  Inquiry  into  this  subject  should  be  con-   Rev.  B.  F.  Wcstcott,  On  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testa-  * 
ducted ;  and  Dr.  N.  Larduer's  Credibility  of  the  Umuiel  I  ment,  to  which  the  (li  st  part  of  this  article  is  greatly 
History  is  a  .storehouse  of  aneicut  authorities,    nut  indebted. 
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The  universal  Church,  by  allowing  it  a  place 
among  the  Holy  Scripture),  acknowledges  that  there 
is  nothing  in  its  contents  inconsistent  with  the  rest 
of  the  Bible.  But  the  peculiar  position  which  is 
assigned  to  it  among  the  Kpistles  shows  a  trace  of 
doubts  as  to  its  authorship  or  canonical  authority, 

7  two  points  which  were  blended  together  in  pri- 
mitive times.  Has  it  then  a  just  claim  to  be  re- 
ceived by  us  as  a  portion  of  that  Bible  which  con- 
tains the  rule  of  our  faith  and  the  rule  of  our 
practice,  laid  down  by  Christ  and  His  apostles? 
Was  it  regarded  as  such  by  the  Primitive  Church, 
to  whose  clearly-expressed  judgment  in  this  matter 
all  later  generations  of  Christians  agree  to  defer  ? 
Of  course,  if  we  possessed  a  declaration  by  an 
(  Jt'Ai'i  ctT»li«»1  inspired  apostle  that  this  Epistle  is  canonical,  all 
;HiBitky'!n°d  discussion  would  be  superfluous.  But  the  inter- 
pretation (by  F.  Spnnheim  and  later  writers)  of 
2  Pet.  iii.  15  as  a  distinct  reference  to  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  seems  scarcely  tenable.  For, 
if  the  "you"  whom  St.  Peter  addresses  be  all 
Christians  (see  2  Pet.  i.  1),  the  reference  must  not 
be  limited  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  or  if  it 
include  only  (see  2  Pet.  iii.  1)  the  Jews  named  in 
1  Pet  i.  1,  there  may  be  special  reference  to  the 
Galatians  (vi.  7-9)  and  Ephesians  (ii.  3-5),  but  not 
to  the  Hebrews. 

Was  it  then  received  and  transmitted  as  canonical 
by  the  immediate  successors  of  the  apostles  ?  The 
most  important  witness  among  these,  Clement 
(a.d.  70  or  95)  refers  to  this  Epistle  in  the  same 
way  as,  and  more  frequently  than,  to  any  other 
canonical  book.  It  seems  to  have  been  "wholly 
transfused,"  says  Mr.  Westcott  {On  the  Canon,  p. 
32)  into  Clement's  mind.  Little  stress  can  be  hud 
upon  the  few  possible  allusions  to  it  in  Barnabas, 
Hennas,  Polycarp,  and  Ignatius.  But  among  the 
extant  authorities  of  orthodox  Christianity  during 
the  first  century  after  the  Epistle  was  written, 

7  there  is  not  one  dissentient  voice,  whilst  it  is  re- 
ceived as  canonical  by  Clement  writing  from  Rome ; 
by  Justin  Martyr,1'  familiar  with  the  traditions  of 
Italy  and  Asia ;  by  his  contemporaries,  Pinytus  (?) 
the  Cretan  bishop,  and  the  predecessors  of  Clement 
and  Origen  at  Alexandria ;  and  by  the  compilers  of 
the  Peshito  version  of  the  New  Testament.  Among 
the  writers  of  this  period  who  make  no  reference  to 
it,  there  is  not  one  whose  subject  necessarily  leads 
us  to  expect  him  to  refer  to  it.    Two  heretical 

,  teachers,  Basilides  at  Alexandria  and  Marcion  at 

'  Rome,  are  recorded  as  distinctly  rejecting  the  Epistle. 
But  at  the  close  of  that  period,  in  the  North 
African  church,  where  first  the  Gospel  found  utter- 

c  ance  in  the  Latin  tongue,  orthodox  Christianity 
first  doubted  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  The  Gospel,  spreading  from  Je- 
rusalem along  the  northern  and  southern  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  does  not  appear  to  have  borne 
fruit  in  North  Africa  until  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  had  curtailed  intercourse  with  Palestine. 
And  it  came  thither  not  on  the  lips  of  an  inspired 
apostle,  but  shorn  of  much  of  that  oral  tradition  in 
which,  with  many  other  facta,  was  embodied  the 
ground  of  the  Eastern  belief  in  the  canonical  autho- 
rity and  authorship  of  this  anonymous  Epistle.  To 
the  old  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures,  which  was 


*  Lardner's  remark,  that  it  was  not  the  method  of 
Justin  to  use  allusions  so  often  as  other  authors  have 
done,  may  supply  ns  with  something  like  a  middle  point 
between  the  conflicting  declarations  of  two  living 
writers,  both  entitled  lo  be  heard  with  attention. 
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completed  probably  about  A.D.  170,  this  Epistk  ' 
seems  to  have  been  added  as  a  composition  of  Bar- 
nabas, and  as  destitute  of  canonical  authority.  The 
opinion  or  tradition  thus  embodied  in  that  age  aud 
country  cannot  be  traced  farther  back.  About  that 
time  the  Roman  Church  also  began  to  speak  Latin  ; 
and  even  its  latest  Greek  writers  gave  up,  we  know  f 
not  why,  the  full  faith  of  the  Eastern  Church  in 
the  canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle. 

During  the  next  two  centimes  the  extant  fathers 
of  the  Roman  and  North  African  churches  regard 
ihe  Epistle  as  a  book  of  no  canonical  authority.  - 
Tertullian,  if  he  quotes  it,  disclaims  its  authority 
and  speaks  of  it  as  a  good  kind  of  apocryphal  book 
written  by  Barnabas.  Cyprian  leaves  it  out  of  the 
number  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and,  even  in  bis 
books  of  Scripture  Testimonies  against  the  Jews, 
never  makes  the  slightest  reference  to  it.  Irenaeus, 
wbo  came  in  his  youth  to  Gaul,  defending  in  his 
great  work  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  never  quotes, 
scarcely  refers  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The 
M  unitarian  Fragment  on  the  Canon  leaves  it  out 
of  the  list  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  So  did  Caius 
and  Hippolytus,  wbo  wrote  at  Rome  in  Greek ;  and 
so  did  Victorinus  of  Pannonia.  But  in  the  fourth 
century  its  authority  began -to  revive;  it  was  re- 
ceived by  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Lucifer  and  Faustinus 
of  Caglikri,  Fabius  and  Victorinus  of  Rome,  Am- 
brose of  Milan,  and  Philaster  (?)  and  Gaudentjosot 
Brescia.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  Jerome, 
the  most  learned  and  critical  of  the  Latin  Fathers, 
reviewed  the  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the  autho- 
rity of  this  Epistle.  He  considered  that  the  pre- 
vailing, though  not  universal  view  of  the  Latin 
churches  was  of  less  weight  than  the  view  not  only 
of  ancient  writers,  but  also  of  all  the  Greek  and  all 
the  Eastern  churches,  where  the  Epistle  was  re- 
ceived as  canonical  and  read  daily;  and  he  pro-  * 
nouueed  a  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  its  authority. 
The  great  contemporary  light  of  North  Africa,  St. 
Augustine,  held  a  similar  opinion.  And  after  the 
declaration  of  these  two  eminent  men,  the  Latin 
churches  united  with  the  East  in  receiving  the 
Epistle.  The  3rd  Council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  397, 
and  a  Decretal  of  Pope  Innocent,  A.D.  416,  gave  a 
final  confirmation  to  their  decision. 

Suck  was  the  course  aud  the  end  of  the  only 
considerable  opposition  which  has  been  made  to  the 
canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Its  origin  has  not  been  ascertained.  Some  critics 
have  conjectured  that  the  Montanist  or  the  Novation 
controversy  instigated,  and  that  the  Arian  contro- 
versy dissipated  so  much  opposition  as  proceeded 
from  orthodox  Christians.  The  references  to  St. 
Paul  in  the  Clementine  Homilies  have  led  other 
critics  to  the  startling  theory  that  orthodox  Chris- 
tians at  Rome,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
commonly  regarded  and  described  St.  Paul  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Faith; — a  theory  which,  if  it  were 
established,  would  be  a  much  stranger  fact  than  the 
rejection  of  the  least  accredited  of  the  epistles 
which  bear  the  Apostle's  name.  But  perhaps  it  is 
more  probable  that  that  jealous  care,  with  which 
the  Church  everywhere,  in  the  second  century,  had 
learned  to  scrutinize  all  books  claiming  canonical 
authority,  misled,  in  this  instance,  the  churches  ol 


The  index  of  Otto's  edition  of  Justin  contain*  more 
than  SO  references  by  Justin  to  the  Ebistles  of  St.  Paul ; 
while  Prof.  Jowett  (On  Ills  ThettaUmiam,  $c,  1st  Ed. 
i.  345)  puts  forth  in  England  the  statement  that  Juuin 
was  unacquainted  with  St.  Paul  and  his  writings. 
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North  Africa  and  Rome.  For  to  them  this  Epistle 
was  an  anonymous  writing,  unlike  an  epistle  in  its 
opening,  unlike  a  treatise  in  its  end,  differing  in  its 
style  from  every  apostolic  epistle,  abounding  in 
arguments  and  appealing  to  sentiments  which  were 
always  foreign  to  the  Gentile,  and  growing  less 
familiar  to  the  Jewish  mind.  So  they  went  a  step 
beyond  the  church  of  Alexandria,  which,  while 
doubting  the  authorship  of  this  Epistle,  always 
acknowledged  its  authority.  The  church  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  the  original  receiver  of  the  Epistle,  was  the 
depository  of  that  oral  testimony  on  which  both  its 
authorship  and  canonical  authority  rested,  and  was 
the  fountain-head  of  information  which  satisfied 
the  Eastern  and  Greek  churches.  But  the  church 
of  Jerusalem  was  early  hidden  in  exile  and  ob- 
scurity. And  Palestine,  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  became  unknown  ground  to  that  class 
of  "  dwellers  in  Libya  about  Cyrene,  and  strangers 
of  Rome,"  who  once  maintained  close  religious  in- 
tercourse with  it.  All  these  considerations  may 
help  to  account  ibr  the  fact  that  the  Latin  churches 
hesitated  to  receive  an  epistle,  the  credentials  of 
which,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  were  originally 
imperfect,  and  had  become  inaccessible  to  them 
when  their  version  of  Scripture  was  in  process  of 
formation,  until  religious  intercourse  between  East 
and  West  again  grew  frequent  and  intimate  in  the 
fourth  century. 

But  such  doubts  were  confined  to  the  Latin 
churches  from  the  middle  of  the  second  to  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century.  All  the  rest  of  orthodox 
Christendom  from  the  beginning  was  agreed  upon 
the  canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle.  Mo  Greek 
or  Syrinc  writer  ever  expressed  a  doubt.  It  was 
acknowledged  in  various  public  documents ;  received 
by  the  framers  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
(about  a.d.  250,  Beveridge);  quoted  in  the  epistle 
of  the  Synod  of  Antioch,  A.D.  269 ;  appealed  to  by 
the  debaters  in  the  first  Council  of  Nice ;  included 
in  that  catalogue  of  canonical  books  which  w:a 
added  (perhaps  afterwards)  to  the  canons  of  the 
Council  of  Laodicea,  a.d.  365 ;  and  sanctioned  by 
the  Quinisextine  Council  at  Constantinople,  A.D. 
692. 

Cardinal  Cajetan,  the  opponent  of  Luther,  was 
'the  first  to  disturb  the  tradition  of  a  thousand 
years,  and  to  deny  the  authority  of  this  Epistle. 
Erasmus,  Calvin  and  Beza  questioned  only  its  au- 
thorship. The  bolder  spirit  of  Luther,  unable  to 
perceive  its  agreement  with  St.  Paul's  doctrine, 
pronounced  it  to  be  the  work  of  some  disciple  of  the 
Apostle  who  had  built  not  only  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  but  also  wood,  hay,  and  stubble 
upon  his  master's  foundation.  And  whereas  the 
Greek  church  in  the  fourth  century  gave  it  some- 
times the  tenth  "  place,  or  at  other  times,  as  it  now 
does,  and  as  the  Syrian,  Roman,  and  English 
churches  do,  the  fourteenth  place  among  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  Luther,  when  he  printed  his  version  of 
the  Bible,  separated  this  book  from  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  and  placed  it  with  the  Epistles  of  St. 
James  and  St.  Jude,  next  before  the  Revelation ; 
indicating  by  this  change  of  order  his  opinion  that 
the  four  relegated  books  are  of  less  importance  and 
less  authority d  than  the  rest  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   His  opinion  found  some  promoters ;  but  it 


*  The  Vatican  Codex  (B)  a.d.  350  bears  traces  of 
rq  earlier  assignment  of  the  fifth  place  to  the  Ep.  to 
the  Hebrews. 

•>  See  Bleek,  1.  pp.  247  and  447. 
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has  not  been  adopted  in  any  confession  of  the  Lu- 
theran church. 

The  canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  then  secure,  so  far  as  it  can  be  esta- 
blished by  the  tradition  of  Christian  churches.  The 
doubts  which  affected  it  were  admitted  in  remote 
places,  or  in  the  failure  of  knowledge,  or  under  the 
pressure  of  times  of  intellectual  excitement ;  nnci 
they  hare  disappeared  before  full  information  and 
calm  judgment. 

II.  Who  teas  the  author  of  the  Epistle  f — This 
question  is  of  less  practical  importance  than  the 
last;  for  many  books  are  received  as  canonical, 
whilst  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  their  writers. 
In  this  Epistle  the  superscription,  the  ordinary 
source  of  information,  is  wanting.  Its  omission  has 
been  accounted  for,  since  the  days  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria  {apud  Euseb.  E.  H.  vi.  14)  and  Chry- 
sostom,  by  supposing  that  St.  Paul  withheld  his 
name,  lest  the  sight  of  it  should  repel  any  Jewish 
Christians  who  might  still  regard  him  rather  as  an 
enemy  of  the  law  (Acts  xxi.  21)  than  as  a  bene- 
factor to  their  nation  (Acts  xxiv.  17).  And  Pau- 
taenus,  or  some  other  predecessor  of  Clement,  adds 
that  St.  Paul  would  not  write  to  the  Jews  as  an 
apostle  because  he  regarded  the  Lord  Himself  as  their 
apostle  (see  the  remarkable  expression,  Heb.  iii.  1, 
twice  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.  12,  63). 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  earliest  fathers  to  quote 
passages  of  Scripture  without  naming  the  writer 
or  the  book  which  supplied  them.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  at  first,  everywhere,  except  in 
North  Africa,  St.  Paul  was  regarded  as  the  author. 
"  Among  the  Greek  fathers,"  says  Olshausen 
( Opuscula,  p.  95),  "  no  one  is  named  either  in 
Egypt,  or  in  Syria,  Palestine,  Asia,  or  Greece,  who 
is  opposed  to  the  opinion  that  this  Epistle  proceeds 
from  St.  Paul."  The  Alexandrian  fathers,  whether 
guided  by  tradition  or  by  critical  discernment,  are 
the  earliest  to  note  the  discrepancy  of  style  between 
this  Epistle  and  the  other  thirteen.  And  they  re- 
ceived it  in  the  same  sense  that  the  speech  in  Acts 
xxii.  1-21  is  received  as  St.  Paul  s.  Cement 
ascribed  to  St.  Luke  the  translation  of  the  K'pistlc 
into  Greek  from  a  Hebi-ew  original  of  St.  Paul. 
Origen,  embracing  the  opinion  of  those  who,  he 
says,  preceded  him,  believed  that  the  thoughts  were 
St,  Paul's,  the  language  and  composition  St.  Luke's 
or  Clement's  of  Rome.  Tertullian,  knowing  no- 
thing of  any  connexion  of  St.  Paul  with  the  Epistle, 
names  Barnabas  as  the  reputed  author  nccording  to 
the  North  African  tradition,  which  in  the  time  of 
Augustine  had  taken  the  less  definite  shape  of  a 
denial  by  some  that  the  Epistle  was  St.  Paul's",  and 
in  the  time  of  Isidore  of  Seville  appears  as  a  Latin 
opinion  (founded  on  the  dissonance  of  style)  that  it 
was  written  by  Barnabas  or  Clement.  At  Rome 
Clement  was  silent  as  to  the  author  of  this  as  of 
the  other  epistles  which  he  quotes ;  and  the  writers 
who  /ollow  him,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  only  touch  on  the  point  to  deny  that  the 
Epistle  is  St.  Paul's. 

The  view  of  the  Alexandrian  fathers,  a  middle 
point  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  traditions, 
won  its  way  in  the  Church.  It  was  adopted  as  the 
most  probable  opinion  by  Eusebius  ;*  and  its  gradual 
reception  may  have  led  to  the  silent  transfer,  which 


•  Professor  Blunt,  On  the  Sight  Use  of  the  Early 
Fathers,  pp.  439-444,  gives  a  complete  view  of  the 
evidence  of  Clement,  Origen,  and  Eusebius  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  Epistle. 
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was  made  about  his  time,  of  this  Epistle  from  the 
tenth  place  in  the  Greek  Canon  to  the  fourteenth,  at 
the  end  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and  before  those  of 
other  Apostles.  This  place  it  held  everywhere  till 
the  time  of  Luther ;  as  if  to  indicate  the  deliberate 
and  6nal  acquiescence  of  the  universal  church  in 
the  opinion  that  it  is  ooe  of  the  works  of  .St.  I'aul, 

'  but  not  in  the  same  full  sense'  as  the  other  ten 
Epistles,  addressed  to  particular  churches,  are  his. 

In  the  last  three  centuries  every  word  and  phrase 
in  the  Epistle  has  been  scrutinised  with  the  most 
exact  care  for  historical  and  grammatical  evidence  : 
as  to  the  authorship.    The  conclusions  of  individual  | 
inquirers  are  very  diverse  ;  but  the  result  lias  not 
been  any  considerable  disturbance  of  the  ancient  j 
tradition.?   No  new  kind  of  difficulty  has  been 
discovered :  no  hypothesis  open  to  fewer  objections  | 
than  the  tradition  has  been  devised.    The  laborious 
work  of  the  Rev.  C  Forster  ( The  Apostolical  Au- 1 
thority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews),  which  is  a 
storehouse  of  grammatical  evidence,  advocates  the 
opinion  that  St.  Paul  was  the  author  of  the  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  the  thoughts  of  the  Epistle,  j 
Professor  Stuart,  in  Uie  Introduction  to  his  Com'  j 
mentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  discusses 
the  internal  evidence  at  great  length,  and  agrees  in 
opinion  with  Mr.  Forster.    Dr.  C.  Wordsworth, 
On  the  Canon  of  the  Scriptures,  Lect.  ix.,  leans  to 
the  same  conclusion.    Dr.  S.  Davidson,  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testament,  gives  a  very  careful 
and  minute  summary  of  the  arguments  of  all  the 
principal  modern  critics  who  reason  upon  the  internal 
evidence,  and  concludes,  in  substantial  agreement 
with  the  Alexandrian  tradition,  that  St.  Paul  was 
the  author  of  the  Epistle,  and  that,  as  regards  its 

7  phraseology  and  style,  St.  I.uke  co-operated  with 
him  in  making  it  what  it  now  appears.  The  ten- 
dency of  opinion  in  Germany  has  been  to  ascribe 
the  Epistle  to  some  other  author  than  St.  Paul. 
Luther's  conjecture,  that  Apollos  was  the  author, 
has  been  widely  adopted  by  Le  Clerc,  Bleek,  De 
Wette,  Tholuck,  Bunsen,  and  others.1*  Barnabas 
has  been  named  by  Wieseler,  Thiersch,  and  others.1 
Luke  by  Grotius.  Silas  by  others.  Neander  attri- 
butes it  to  some  apostolic  man  of  the  Pauline  school, 
whoso  training  and  method  of  stating  doctrinal 
truth  differed  from  St.  Paul's.  The  distinguished 
name  of  H.  Ewald  has  been  given  recently  to  the 
hypothesis  (partly  anticipated  by  Wetstein),  that  it 
was  written  neither  by  St.  Paul,  nor  to  the  Hebrews, 
but  by  some  Jewish  teacher  residing  at  Jerusalem 
to  a  church  in  some  important  Italian  town,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  sent  a  deputation  to  Palestine. 
Most  of  these  guesses  are  quite  destitute  of  historical 
evidence,  and  require  the  support  of  imaginary  facte 
place  thein  on  a  seeming  equality  with  the  tra- 


'  In  this  sense  may  be  fairly  understood  the  indi- 
rect declaration  that  this  Epistle  is  St.  Paul's,  which 
the  Church  of  England  puts  into  the  mouth  of  her 
ministers  in  the  Offices  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick 
and  the  Solemnization  of  Matrimony. 

'  Bishop  Pearson  [De  succession?  priorum  Romac 
episeeporum,  ch.  viii.  *j8)  says  that  the  way  in  which 
Timothy  Is  mentioned  (xiii.  28)  seems  to  him  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  St.  Paul  was  the  author  of  this  Epistle. 
For  another  view  of  this  passage  see  Bleek,  i.  273. 

*  Among  these  must  now  he  placed  Dean  Alford, 
who  in  the  fourth  vol.  of  bis  Greek  Testament  (pub- 
lished since  the  above  article  was  in  type),  discusses 
the  question  with  great  care  and  candour,  aud  con- 
cludes that  the  Epistle  was  written  by  Apollos  to  the 
l'.oir.ans,  about  a.p.  69,  from  Ephcsus. 
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ditionary  account.  They  cannot  be  said  to  rise  oat 
of  the  region  of  possibility  into  that  of  probability  ; 
but  they  are  such  as  any  man  of  leisure  and  learn- 
ing might  multiply  till  they  include  every  name  m 
the  limited  list  that  we  possess  of  St.  Paul's  con- 
temporaries. 

The  tradition  of  the  Alexandrian  fathers  is  not 
without  some  difficulties.  It  is  truly  said  that 
the  style  of  reasoning  is  different  from  that  which  • 
St.  Paul  uses  in  his  acknowledged  epistles.  But  it 
may  be  repbed, — Is  the  adoption  of  a  different  style 
of  reasoning  inconsistent  with  the  versatility  of  that 
miud  which  could  express  iuelf  in  writings  so 
diverse  as  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and  the  preceding 
niue  ?  or  in  speeches  so  diverse  as  those  which  are 
severally  addressed  to  pagans  at  Athens  and  Ly- 
caonia,  to  Jews  at  Pisidian  Antioch,  to  Christian 
elders  at  Miletus?  Is  not  such  diversity  just  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  man  who  in  Syrian 
Antioch  resisted  circumcision  and  St.  Peter,  but  ix> 
Jerusalem  kept  the  Nozarite  row,  and  made  con- 
cessions to  Hebrew  Christians;  who  professed  to 
become  "  all  things  to  all  men  "  (1  Cor.  ix.  22) ; 
whose  education  qualified  him  to  express  his  thoughts 
in  the  idiom  of  either  Syria  or  Greece,  and  to  vin- 
dicate to  Christianity  whatever  of  eternal  truth  was 
known  in  the  world,  whether  it  had  become  current 
in  Alexandrian  philosophy,  or  in  Rabbinical  tra- 
dition ? 

If  it  be  asked  to  what  extent,  and  by  whom  was 
St.  Paul  assisted  in  the  composition  of  this  Epistle, 
the  reply  must  be  in  the  words  of  Origen,  "  Who 
wrote  [t.  e.  as  in  Rom.  xri.  22,  wrote  from  the  . 
author's  dictation11]  this  Epistle,  only  God  knows." 
The  style  is  not  quite  like  that  of  Clement  of  Rome. 
Both  style  and  sentiment  ore  quite  unlike  those  of 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas.  Of  the  three 
apostolic  men  named  by  African  fathers,  St.  Luke 
is  the  most  likely  to  have  shared  in  the  composition 
of  this  Epistle.  The  similarity  in  phraseology 
which  exists  between  the  acknowledged  writings  of 
St.  Luke  and  this  Epistle ;  his  constant  companion- 
ship with  St.  Paul,  and  his  habit  of  listening  to 
and  recording  the  Apostle's  arguments,  form  a 
strong  presumption  in  his  favour. 

But  if  St.  Luke  were  joint-author  with  St.  Paid, 
what  share  in  the  composition  is  to  be  assigned  u> 
him  ?  This  question  has  been  asked  by  thuse  wlif 
regard  joint-authorship  as  an  impossibility,  and 
ascribe  the  Epistle  to  some  other  writer  than  M. 
Paul.  Perhaps  it  is  not  easy,  certainly  it  is  not 
necessary,  to  liud  on  answer  which  would  satisfy  or 
silence  persons  who  pursue  an  historical  inquiry  into 
the  region  of  conjecture.  Who  shall  define  the 
exact  responsibility  of  Timothy  or  Silvanus,  or 
Sostheues  in  those  seven  Epistles  which  SL  I'aul 


1  Among  these  ore  some,  who,  unlike  Origen,  deny 
that  Barnabas  is  the  author  of  the  Epistle  which 
bears  his  name.  If  it  be  granted  that  we  have  no 
specimen  of  his  style,  the  hypothesis  which  connects 
him  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  becomes  less 
improbable.  Nany  circumstances  show  that  he  pos- 
sessed some  qualifications  for  writing  such  an  Epistle; 
snch  as  his  Levitical  descent,  his  priestly  education, 
his  reputation  at  Jerusalem,  his  acquaintance  wit* 
Gentile  churches,  his  company  with  St.  Paul,  the  tra- 
dition of  Tertullian,  &c 

*  LQncmann,  followed  by  Don  Alford.  argues  that 
Origen  must  havo  meant  here,  as  he  confessedly  dees 
a  few  lines  farther  on,  to  indicate  an  author  not  a 
wi  Hie  by  o  ypi+m  ;  but  he  acknowledges  that  Olshau- 
m,  Stenglcin,  and  DeUtzsch,  <ionot  allow  the  necessity. 
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inscribes  with  some  of  their  names  conjointly  with 
his  own  ?  To  what  extent  does  St.  Mark's  lan- 
guage clothe  the  inspired  recollections  of  St.  Peter, 
which,  according  to  ancient  tradition,  are  recorded 
in  the  second  Gospel?  Or,  to  take  the  acknow- 
ledged writings  of  St.  Luke  himself, — what  is  the 
share  of  the  "  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the 
word  "  (Luke  i.  2),  or  what  is  the  share  of  St.  Paul 
himself  in  that  Gospel,  which  some  persons,  not 
without  countenance  from  tradition,  conjecture  that 
*  St.  Luke  wrote  under  his  masters  eye,  in  the 
prison  at  Caesarea ;  or  who  shall  assign  to  the  fol- 
lower and  the  master  their  portions  respectively 
in  those  seven  characteristic  speeches  at  Antioch, 
Lrstra,  Athens,  Miletus,  Jerusalem,  and  Caesarea  ? 
If  St.  Luke  wrote  down  St.  Paul's  Gospel,  and 
condensed  his  missionary  speeches,  may  he  not  have 
taken  afterwards  a  more  important  share  in  the 
imposition  of  this  Epistle  ? 

III.  To  whom  was  the  Epistle  tent  1 — This  ques- 
tion was  agitated  as  early  as  the  time  of  Chry- 
sostom,  who  replies, — to  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem 
and  Palestine.  The  ancient  tradition  preserved 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  it  was  origi- 
nally written  in  Hebrew  by  St.  Paul,  points  to 
the  same  quarter.  The  un&ltering  tenacity  with 
which  the  Eastern  Church  from  the  beginning 
maintained  the  authority  of  this  Epistle  leads  to 
the  inference  that  it  was  sent  thither  with  sufficient 
credentials  in  the  first  instance.  Like  the  first 
EpUtle  of  St.  John  it  has  no  inscription  embodied 
in  its  text,  and  yet  it  differs  from  a  treatise  by  con- 
taining several  direct  personal  appeals,  and  from  a 
homily,  by  closing  with  messages  and  salutations. 
Its  present  title,  which,  though  ancient,  cannot  be 
proved  to  have  been  inscribed  by  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle,  might  have  been  given  to  it,  in  accordance 
with  the  use  of  the  term  Hebrews  in  the  N.  T.,  if 
it  had  been  addressed  either  to  Jews  who  lived 
at  Jerusalem,  and  spoke  Aramaic  (Acts  vi.  1),  or 
to  the  descendants  of  Abraham  generally  (2  Cor.  xi. 
22 ;  Phil.  iii.  5). 

But  the  argument  of  the  Epistle  is  such  as  could 
be  used  with  most  effect  to  a  church  consisting 
exclusively  of  Jews  by  birth,  personally  familiar 
with,1  and  attached  to  the  Temple-service.  And 
such  a  community  (as  Bleek,  Hebruer,  i.  31,  argues) 
could  be  found  only  in  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. And  if  the  church  at  Jerusalem  retained 
its  former  distinction  of  including  a  great  company 
of  priests  (Acts  vi.  7) — a  class  professionally  fami- 
liar with  the  songs  of  the  Temple,  accustomed 
to  discuss  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  ac- 
quainted with  the  prevailing  Alexandrian  philo- 
sophy,— such  a  church  would  be  peculiarly  fit  to 
appreciate  this  Epistle.  For  it  takes  from  the 
Book  of  Psalms  the  remarkable  proportion  of  six- 
teen out  of  thirty-two  quotations  from  the  0.  T., 
which  it  contains.  It  relies  so  much  on  deductions 
from  Scripture  that  this  circumstance  has  been 
pointed  out  as  inconsistent  with  the  tone  of  inde- 
pendent apostolic  authority,  which  characterises 
the  undoubted  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.    And  so  fre- 

1  For  an  explanation  of  the  alleged  Ignorance  of 
the  author  of  Ueb.  ix.  as  to  the  furniture  of  the 
Temple,  see  Ebrard's  Commentary  on  the  passage,  or 
Professor  Stuart's  Excursus,  xrL  and  xvii, 

■  The  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  school  did  not 
begin  wtth  Philo,  and  was  not  confined  to  Alexandria. 
[  Alexandria.]  -The  means  and  the  evidence  of  its 
progress  may  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  the  son  of 
Sirarh  (Maurice')*  itnr.il  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy, 


quent  is  the  use  of  Alexandrian  philosophy  and 
exegesis  that  it  has  suggested  to  some  critics  ' 
Apollos  as  the  writer,  to  others  the  Alexandrian 
church  as  the  primary  recipient  of  the  Epistle.™ 
If  certain  members  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  pos- 
sessed goods  (Heb.  x.  34),  and  the  means  of  minis- 
tering to  distress  (vi.  10),  this  fact  is  not  irre- 
concileable,  as  has  been  supposed,  with  the  deep 
poverty  of  other  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (Rom. 
xv.  26,  &c.) ;  but  it  agrees  exactly  with  the  condi- 
tion of  that  church  thirty  years  previously  (Acts 
ii.  45,  and  iv.  34),  and  with  the  historical  estimate 
of  the  material  prosperity  of  the  Jews  at  this  time 
(Merivalo,  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Em- 
pire, vi.  531,  ch.  lix.).  If  St.  Paul  quotes  to 
Hebrews  the  LXX.  without  correcting  it  where 
it  differs  from  the  Hebrew,  this  agrees  with  his 
practice  in  other  Epistles,  and  with  the  fact  that, 
as  elsewhere  so  in  Jerusalem,  Hebrew  was  a  • 
dead  language,  acquired  only  with  much  pains  by 
the  learned.  The  Scriptures  were  popularly  known 
in  Aramaic  or  Greek :  quotations  were  mode  from 
memory,  and  verified  by  memory.  Probably  Prof. 
Jowett  is  correct  in  his  inference  (1st  Edit.  i.  861), 
that  St.  Paul  did  not  familarly  know  the  Hebrew 
original,  while  he  possessed  a  minute  knowledge  of 
the  LXX. 

Ebrard  limits  the  primary  circle  of  readers  even 
to  a  section  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  Consider- 
ing such  passages  as  v.  12,  vi.  10,  x.  32,  as  pro- 
bably inapplicable  to  the  whole  of  that  church,  he 
conjectures  that  St.  Paul  wrote  to  some  neophytes 
whose  conversion,  though  not  mentioned  in  the 
Acts,  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  Apostle's 
influence  in  the  time  of  his  last  recorded  sojourn  in 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  22). 

Some  critics  have  maintained  that  this  Epistle 
was  addressed  directly  to  Jewish  believers  every- 
where :  others  have  restricted  it  to  those  who  dwelt 
in  Asia  and  Greece.  Almost  evci  y  city  in  which 
St.  Paul  laboured  has  been  selected  by  some  critic 
as  the  place  to  which  it  was  originally  sent.  Not 
only  Home  and  Caesarea,  where  St.  Paul  was  long 
imprisoned,  but,  amid  the  profound  silence  of  its 
early  Fathers,  Alexandria  also,  which  he  never  saw. 
have  each  found  their  advocates.  And  one  con- 
jecture connects  this  Epiftle  specially  with  the 
Gentile  Cnristians  of  Ephesus.  These  guesses 
agree  in  being  entirely  unsupported  by  historical 
evidence ;  and  each  of  them  has  some  special  plausi- 
bility combined  with  difficulties  peculiar  to  itself. 

IV.  Where  and  when  was  it  written  1 — Eastern 
traditions  of  the  fourth  century,  in  connexion 
with  the  opinion  that  St.  Paul  is  the  writer, 
name  Italy  and  Rome,  or  Athens,  as  the  place  from 
whence  the  Epistle  was  written.  Either  place 
would  agiee  with,  perhaps  was  suggested  by,  the 
mention  of  Timothy  in  the  last  chapter."  An 
inference  in  favour  of  Rome  may  be  drawn  from 
the  Apostle's  long  captivity  there  in  company  with' 
Timothy  and  Luke.  Caesarea  is  open  to  a  similar 
inference ;  and  it  has  been  conjectnrally  named  as 
the  place  of  the  composition  of  the  Epp.  to  the 

i.  $8,  p.  334),  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
(Ewald,  Qtschiehte,  iv.  548),  Aristobulus,  Eseklel, 
Philo,  and  Theodoras  (Ewald,  iv.  297)  ;  in  the 
phraseology  of  St.  John  (Prof.  Jowett,  On  the  Thema* 
Ionian*,  &c.  1st  Edit.  i.  408),  and  the  arguments  of 
St.  Paul  (ibid.  p.  361)  ;  in  the  establishment  of  an 
Alexandrian  synagogue  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  vL  9),  and 
the  existence  of  schools  of  scriptural  interpretation 
there  (Kwald,  Ocschichtc,  v.  C3.  and  vi.  231). 
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Colossians,  Ephesians,  and  Philippians:  but  it  is 
not  supported  by  any  tradition.  From  the  expres- 
sion "they  of  (ixi)  Italy,"  xiii.  24,  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  writer  could  not  have  been  in 
Italy;  but  Winer  {Grammttik,  §66.  6),  denies 
that  the  preposition  necessarily  has  that  force. 

The  Epistle  whs  evidently  written  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  70.  The  whole 
argument,  and  specially  the  passages  viii.  4  and  sq., 

ix.  6  andsq.  (where  the  present  tenses  of  the  Greek 
are  unaccountably  changed  into  past  in  the  English 
version),  and  xiii.  10  and  sq.  imply  that  the  Temple 
was  standing,  and  that  its  usual  course  of  Divine 
service  was  carried  on  without  interruption.  A 
Christian  reader,  keenly  watching  iu  the  doomed  ■ 
city  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  Lord's  prediction, 
would  at  once  understand  the  ominous  references 
to  "  that  which  beareth  thorns  and  briers,  and  is 
rejected,  and  is  nigh  unto  cursing,  whose  end  is  to 
be  burned ;  "  "  that  which  decayeth  and  waxeth 
old,  and  is  ready  to  vanish  away ;  '  and  the  coming 
of  the  expected  "  Day,"  and  the  removing  of  those 
things  that  ore  shaken,  vi.  8,  viii.  13,  x.  25,  37, 
xii.  27.  But  these  forebodings  seem  less  distinct  and 
circumstantial  than  they  might  have  been  if  uttered 
immediately  before  the  catastrophe.  The  refer- 
ences to  former  teachers  xiii.  7,  and  earlier  instruc- 
tion v.  12,  and  x.  32,  might  suit  any  time  after 
the  first  years  of  the  church ;  but  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  connect  the  first  reference  with  (he 
martyrdom"  of  St.  James  at  the  Passover  a.d.  62. 
Modern  criticism  has  not  destroyed,  though  it  has 
weakened,  the  connexion  of  this  Epistle  with  St. 
Paul's  Roman  captivity  (a.d.  61-63)  by  substi- 
tuting the  reading  rots  twpiois,  "  the  prisoners  " 
for  to?i  ttirpots  iuv  (A.  V.  "  me  in  my  bonds)," 

x.  34;  by  proposing  to  interpret  sWoAeAvjuiw 
tiii.  23  as  "sent  away,"  rather  than  "set  at 
liberty ; "  and  by  urging  that  the  condition  of  the 
writer,  as  portrayed  in  xiii.  18,  19,  23,  is  not 
necessarily  that  of  a  prisoner,  and  that  there  may 
possibly  be  no  allusion  to  it  in  xiii.  3.  On  the 
whole,  the  date  which  best  agrees  with  the  tra- 
ditionary account  of  the  authorship  and  destination 

.  sf  the  Epistle  is  A.D.  63,  about  the  end  of  St.  Paul's 
1  imprisonment  at  Home,  or  a  year  after  Albinos  suc- 
ceeded Festus  as  Procurator. 

V.  In  what  language  teas  it  written  t — Like 
St  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
has  afforded  ground  for  much  unimportant  contro- 
versy respecting  the  language  in  which  it  was 
originally  written.  The  earliest  statement  is  that 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (preserved  in  Euseb. 
H.  E.  vi.  14),  to  the  effect  that  it  was  written  by 
St.  Paul  in  Hebrew,  and  translated  by  St.  Luke 
into  Greek ;  and  hence,  as  Clement  observes,  arises 
the  identity  of  the  style  of  the  Epistle  and  that  of 
the  Acts.  This  statement  is  repeated,  after  a  long 
interval,  by  Eusebius,  Theodoret,  Jerome,  and 
several  later  fathers :  but  it  is  not  noticed  by  the 
majority.  Nothing  is  said  to  lead  us  to  regard 
it  as  a  tradition,  rather  than  a  conjecture  suggested 
by  the  style  of  the  Epistle.  No  person  is  said  to 
have  used  or  seen  a  Hebrew  original.  The  Aramaic 
copy,  included  in  the  Peshito,  has  never  been  re- 
garded otherwise  than  as  a  translation.  Among 
the  few  modem  supporters  of  an  Aramaic  original 
the  most  distinguished  are  Joseph  Hallet,  an  English 


■  Sec  Josephus,  B.  J.  vi.  5,  §3. 
•  See  Josephus,  Ant.  xx.  9,  tji  ;  Euseb.  E.H.  ii.  23  ; 
•nd  Itecegn.  Clement,  i.  70,  ap.  Coteler.  i.  509. 


writer  in  1727  (whose  able  essay  is  most  easily 
accessible  in  a  Latin  translation  in  Wolfs  Cvae 
Phitotogicae,  iv.  806-837),  and  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
Erkiar.  da  Bricfes  an  die  Hebracr.  Bleek  (i.  6-23). 
argues  in  support  of  a  Greek  original,  on  the  grounds 
of  (1.)  the  purity  and  easy  flow  of  the  Greek  ;  (2.1 
the  use  of  Greek  words  which  could  not  be  ade- 
quately expressed  in  Hebrew  without  long  peri- 
phrase  ;  (3.)  the  use  of  paronomasia — under  which 
head  he  disallows  the  inference  against  an  Aramaic 
original  which  has  been  drawn  from  the  double 
tense  given  to  StafWjirn,  ix.  15  ;  and  (4.)  the  use  of 
the  Septuagint  in  quotations  and  references  which 
do  not  correspond  with  the  Hebrew  text. 

VI.  Condition  of  the  Hebrews,  and  scope  of 
the  Epistle. — The  numerous  Christian  churches 
scattered  throughout  Judaea  (Acts  ix.  31  ;  Gal.  i. 
22)  were  continually  exposed  to  persecution  from  the 
Jews  (1  These,  ii.  14),  which  would  become  more 
searching  and  extensive  as  churches  multiplied,  and 
as  the  growing  turbulence  of  the  nation  ripened  into 
the  insurrection  of  A.D.  66.  Personal  violence, 
spoliation  of  property,  exclusion  from  the  synagogue, 
and  domestic  strife  were  the  universal  forms  of 
persecution.  But  in  Jerusalem  there  was  one  ad- 
ditional weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  predominant 
oppressors  of  the  Christians.  Their  magnificent 
national  Temple,  hallowed  to  every  Jew  by  ancient 
historical  and  by  gentler  personal  recollections,  with 
its  irresistible  attractions,  its  soothing  strains,  and 
mysterious  ceremonies,  might  be  shut  against  the 
Hebrew  Christian.  And  even  if,  amid  the  fierce 
factions  and  frequent  oscillations  of  authority  in 
Jerusalem,  this  affliction  were  not  often  laid  upon 
him,  yet  there  was  a  secret  burden  which  every 
Hebrew  Christian  bore  within  him — the  knowledge 
that  the  end  of  all  the  beauty  and  awfulness  of  Son 
was  rapidly  approaching.  Paralysed,  perhaps,  by 
this  consciousness,  and  enfeebled  by  their  attachment 
to  a  lower  form  of  Christianity,  they  became  station- 
ary in  knowledge,  weak  in  faith,  void  of  energy,  and 
even  in  danger  of  apostasy  from  Christ.  For,  as 
afflictions  multiplied  round  them,  and  made  them 
feel  more  keenly  their  dependence  on  God,  and  their 
need  of  near  and  frequent  and  associated  approach 
to  Him,  they  seemed,  in  consequence  of  their  Chris- 
tianity, to  be  receding  from  the  God  of  their  fathers, 
and  losing  that  means  of  communion  with  Him 
which  they  used  to  enjoy.  Angels,  Moses,  and  the 
High-priest — their  intercessors  in  heaven,  in  the 
grave,  and  on  earth — became  of  less  importance  in 
die  creed  of  the  Jewish  Christian;  their  glory 
waned  as  he  grew  in  Christian  experience.  Already 
be  felt  that  the  Lord's  day  was  superseding  the 
Sabbath,  the  New  Covenant  the  Old.  What  could 
take  the  place  of  the  Temple,  and  that  which  was 
behind  the  veil,  and  the  Levitical  sacrifices,  and 
the  Holy  City,  when  they  should  cease  to  exist  ? 
What  compensation  could  Christianity  offer  him  for 
the  loss  which  was  pressing  y  the  Hebrew  Christian 
more  and  more  ? 

James,  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  had  just  left  his 
place  vacant  by  a  martyr's  death.  Neither  to 
Cephas  at  Babylon,  nor  to  John  at  Ephesus,  the 
third  pillar  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  was  it  given  to 
understand  all  the  greatness  of  his  want,  and  to 
speak  to  him  the  word  in  season.  But  there  cam-- 
to  him  from  Rome  the  voice  of  one  who  had  beet 


'  See  the  ingenious,  but  perhaps  overstrained,  in 
terp relation  of  Heb.  xi.  in  Thiersch's  CbmmimtmU 
Historica  de  Epistola  ad  Sthram. 
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the  foremost  in  sounding  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
that  lore  of  Christ  which  was  all  bat  incom- 
prehensible to  the  Jew,  one  who  feeling  more  than 
any  other  Apostle  the  weight  of  the  care  of  all 
the  churches,  yet  clung  to  his  own  people  with  a 
lore  ever  ready  to  break  out  in  impassioned  words, 
and  unsought  and  ill-requited  deeds  of  kindness. 
He  whom  Jerusalem  had  sent  away  in  chains  to 
Rome  again  lifted  np  his  voice  in  the  hallowed 
city  among  his  countrymen ;  but  with  words  and 
Arguments  suited  to  their  capacity,  with  a  strange, 
borrowed  accent,  and  a  tone  in  which  reigned  no 
apostolic  authority,  and  a  face  veiled  in  very  lore 
from  wayward  children  who  might  refuse  to  hear 
divine  and  saving  truth,  when  it  fell  from  the  lips 
of  Paul. 

He  meets  the  Hebrew  Christians  on  their  own 
ground.  His  answer  is — "  Your  new  faith  gives 
you  Christ,  and,  in  Christ,  all  you  seek,  all  your 
fathers  sought.  In  Christ  the  Son  of  God  you  have 
an  all-sufficient  Mediator,  nearer  than  Angels  to  the 
Father,  eminent  above  Moses  as  a  benefactor,  more 
sympathising  and  more  prevailing  than  the  High- 
priest  as  an  intercessor :  His  sabbath  awaits  you  in 
heaven ;  to  His  covenant  the  old  was  intended  to  be 
subservient ;  His  atonement  is  the  eternal  reality  *  of 
which  sacrifices  are  but  the  passing  shadow ;  His 
nty  heavenly,  not  made  with  hands.  Having  Him, 
believe  in  Him  with,  all  your  heart, — with  a  faith 
in  the  unseen  future,  strong  as  that  of  the  saints  of 
old,  patient  under  present,  and  prepared  for  coming 
woe,  full  of  energy,  and  hope,  and  holiness,  and 
love." 

Such  was  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  We  do  not  possess  the  means  of  tracing 
out  step  by  step  its  effect  upon  them ;  but  we 
know  that  the  result  at  which  it  aimed  was  achieved. 
•  The  church  at  Jerusalem  did  not  apostatise.  It 
migrated  to  Pella  (Eusebius,  H.  E.  iii.  5) ;  and 
there,  no  longer  dwindled  under  the  cold  shadow  of 
overhanging  Judaism,  it  followed  the  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians of  the  Dispersion  in  gradually  entering  on  the 
possession  of  the  full  liberty  which  the  law  of  Christ 
allows  to  all. 

And  this  great  Epistle  remains  to  afWtimes,  a 
keystone  binding  together  that  succession  of  inspired 
men  which  spans  over  the  ages  between  Moses  and 
St.  John.  It  teaches  the  Christian  student  the  sub- 
stantial identity  of  the  revelation  of  God,  whether 
given  through  the  Prophets,  or  through  the  Son ; 
for  it  shows  that  God's  purposes  are  unchangeable, 
however  diversely  in  different  ages  they  have  been 
"  reflected  in  broken  and  fitful  rays,  glancing  back 
from  the  troubled  waters  of  the  human  soul."  It 
is  a  source  of  inexhaustible  comfort  to  erery  Chris- 
tian sufferer  in  inward  perplexity,  or  amid  "re- 
proaches and  afflictions."  It  is  a  pattern  to  every 
Christian  teacher  of  the  method  in  which  larger 
views  should  be  imparted,  gently,  reverently,  and 
seasonably,  to  feeble  spirits  prone  to  cling  to  an- 
cient forms,  and  to  rest  in  accustomed  feelings. 

VII.  Literature  connected  with  the  Epistle. — 
In  addition  to  the  books  already  referred  to,  four 
commentaries  may  be  selected  as  the  best  repre- 
sentatives of  distinct  lines  of  thought ; — those  of 
Chrysostom,  Calvin ,  Estius ,  and  Bleek.  Liinemann 


*  See  Bishop  Butler's  Analogy,  ii.  5,  §6. 

*  The  expression  here  is  literally  "  were  superin- 
tendents of  Israel  beyond  CiajJD)  Jordan  for  the 
west  (naiPO)  in  all  the  business,"  &c.  "  Beyond 
Jordan  "  generally  means  "  on  the  east,"  but  here,  in- 

vol..  l. 


(1855),  and  Delitxsch  (1858)  have  recently  added 
valuable  Commentaries  to  those  already  in  existence. 

The  Commentaries  accessible  to  the  English  reader 
are  those  of  Professor  Stuart  (of  Andover,  U.  S.), 
andofEbrard,  translated  by  the  Kev.  J.  Fulton.  Dr. 
Owen's  Exercitations  on  the  Hebrews  are  not  chiefly 
valuable  as  an  attempt  at  exegesis.  The  Para- 
phrase and  Notes  of  Pierce  are  praised  by  Dr.  Dodd- 
ridge. Among  the  well-known  collections  of  English 
notes  on  the  Greek  text,  or  English  version  of  the 
N.  T.  those  of  Hammond,  Fell,  Whitby,  Mac- 
knight,  Wordsworth,  and  Alford  may  be  particu- 
larly mentioned.  In  Prof.  Stanley's  Sermons  and 
Essays  on  the  Apostolical  Age  there  is  a  thoughtful 
and  eloquent  sermon  on  this  Epistle;  and  it  is  the 
subject  of  three  Warburtonian  Lectures,  by  the  Rev 
F.  D.  Maurice. 

A  tolerably  complete  list  of  Commentaries  on  thU 
Epistle  may  be  found  in  Bleek,  vol.  ii.  pp.  10-16, 
and  a  comprehensive  but.  shorter  list  at  the  end  of 
Ebrard's  Commentary.  [W.  T.  B.] 

HE'BRON  flTUfl;  Xt$p4v;  Hebron).  l.The 

third  son  of  Kohath,  who  was  the  second  son  of 
Levi;  the  younger  brother  of  Amram,  father  of 
Moses  and  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  18 ;  Num.  iii.  19;  1  Chr. 
vr.  2,  18,  xxiii.  12).  The  immediate  children  of 
Hebron  are  not  mentioned  by  name  (comp.  Ex.  vi. 
21,  22), bat  he  was  the  founder  of  a  "  family" 
(MishpachaK)  of  Hebronites  (Num.  iii.  27,  xxvi. 
58;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  23,  30,  31)  or  Bene-Hebron 
(1  Chr.  xv.  9,  xxiii.  19),  who  are  often  mentioned 
in  the  enumerations  of  the  Levites  in  the  passages 
above  cited.  Jeriah  was  the  head  of  the  family 
in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxvi.  31, 
xiiv.  23 :  in  the  last  of  these  passages  the  name 
of  Hebron  does  not  now  exist  in  the  Hebrew,  but 
has  been  supplied  in  the  A.  V.  from  the  other 
lists).  In  the  last  year  of  David's  reign  we  find  them 
settled  at  Jazer  in  Gilead  (a  place  not  elsewhere 
named  as  a  Levitical  city), "  mighty  men  of  valour  " 

(Wl  '33),  2700  in  number,  who  were  superintend- 
ents for  the  king  over  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  in 
regard  to  all  matters  sacred  and  secular  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  31,  32).  At  the  same  time  1700  of  the 
family  under  Hashabiah  held  the  same  office  on  the 
westb  of  Jordan  (30). 

2.  This  name  appears  in  the  genealogical  lists 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  42,  43),  where 
Mareshah  is  said  to  have  been  the  "  father  of 
Hebron,"  who  again  had  four  sons,  one  of  whom 
was  Tappuach.  The  three  names  just  mentioned 
are  those  of  places,  as  are  also  many  others  in  the 
subsequent  branches  of  this  genealogy — Ziph,  Maon, 
Bethzur,  &c.  But  it  is  impossible  at  present  to 
say  whether  these  names  are  intended  to  be  those 
of  the  places  themselves  or  of  persons  who  founded 
them.  [G.] 

HE'BRON  (jV"Qn ;  X«0osV  »nd  Xtfipiv, 
Arab.  \A£.\  =  "  the  friend"),  a  dty  of  Judah 

(Josh.  xv.  54);  situated  among  the  mountains  (Josh, 
xx.  7),  20  Roman  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
same  distance  north  of  Beer*eba(0nom.s.v.'Apit&). 


duced  probably  by  the  word  following;,  "  westward," 
our  translators  have  rendered  it  "  on  this  side  "  (comp. 
Dent.  i.  1,  S,  Josh.  lx.  1,  Ac.).  May  not  the  mean- 
ing: be  that  Hashabiah  and  bis  brethren  were  fettled 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Transjordanic  country? 

3  E 
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Hebron  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the 
world  still  existing ;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  the 
rival  of  Damascus.  It  was  built,  says  a  sacred 
writer,  "seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt"  (Num. 
ziii.  22).  But  when  was  Zoan  built?  It  is  well 
we  can  prove  the  high  antiquity  of  Hebron  inde- 
pendently of  Egypt's  mystic  annals.  It  was  a  well- 
known  town  when  Abraham  entered  Canaan  3780 
years  ago  (Gen.  xiii.  18).  Its  original  name  was 
Kirjath-Arba  (J>3"Wrn^Tj5 ;  LXX.,  KiptaB-apfait- 

tr«pip,  Judg.  i.  10),  "  the  city  of  Arba ;"  so  called 
from  Arba,  the  father  of  Anak,  and  progenitor  of 
the  giant  Anakim  (Josh.  xii.  11,  xv.  13,  14).  It 
was  sometimes  called  Mamre,  doubtless  from  Abra- 
ham's friend  and  ally,  Mamre  the  Amorite  (Gen. 
xxiii.  19,  xxxv.  27) ;  but  the  "  oak  of  Mamre," 
where  the  Patriarch  so  often  pitched  his  tent,  appears 
to  have  been  not  in,  but  near  Hebron.  [Mamre.] 
The  chief  interest  of  this  city  arises  from  its 
having  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able events  in  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs.  Sarah 
died  at  Hebron;  and  Abraham  then  bought  from 
Ephron  the  Hittite  the  field  and  care  of  Maohpelah, 
to  serve  as  a  family  tomb  (Gen.  xxiii.  2-20).  The 
cave  is  still  there;  and  the  massive  walls  of  the 
Haram  or  mosque,  within  which  it  lies,  form  the 
most  remarkable  object  in  the  whole  city.  [Maohpe- 
lah.] Abraham  is  called  by  Mohammedans  el- 
Khv&l,  "  the  friend,"  i.e.  of  God,  and  this  is  the 
modern  name  of  Hebron.  When  the  Israelites  en- 
tered Palestine  Hebron  was  taken  by  Joshua  from 
the  descendants  of  Aitak,  and  given  to  Caleb  (Josh. 

x.  36,  xiv.  6-15,  xv.  13,  14).  It  was  assigned  to 
the  Lcvites,  and  made  "a  city  of  refuge'  (Josh, 
xxi.  11-13).  Here  David  first  established  the  seat 
of  his  government,  and  dwelt  during  the  seven 
years  and  a  half  he  reigned  over  Judah  (2  £am. 
v.  5).  Hebron  was  rebuilt  after  the  captivity ;  but 
it  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Edoraitcs,  from 
whom  it  was  rescued  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (Neh. 

xi.  25 ;  1  Mace.  v.  65 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8,  §6).  A 
short  time  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  Hebron 
was  burned  by  an  officer  of  Vespasian  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  iv.  9,  §9).  About  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
century  it  was  captured  by  the  Crusaders.  It  sub- 
sequently lay  for  a  time  in  ruins  (Albert  Aq.  vii. 
15  ;  Saewulf  in  Early  Travels  in  Pal.  p.  45) ;  but 
in  A.D.  1167  it  was  made  the  sent  of  a  Latin 
bishopric  (Will.  Tyr.  xx.  3).  In  1 187  it  reverted 
to  the  Moslems,  and  has  ever  since  remained  in 
their  hands. 

Hebron  now  contains  about  5000  inhabitants, 
of  whom  some  50  families  are  Jews.  It  is  pic- 
turesquely situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  surrounded 
by  rocky  hills.  This,  in  all  probability,  is  that 
"  valley  of  Eschol,"  whence  the  Jewish  spies  got 
the  great  bunch  of  grapes  (Num.  xiii.  23).  Its 
sides  are  still  clothed  with  luxuriant  vineyards,  and 
its  grapes  are  considered  the  fiuest  in  Southern  Pa- 
lestine. Groves  of  gray  olives,  and  some  other  fruit 
trees,  give  variety  to  the  scene.  The  valley  runs 
from  north  to  south ;  and  the  main  quarter  of  the 
town,  surmounted  by  the  lofty  walls  of  the  vene- 
rable Haram,  lies  partly  on  the  eastern  slope  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  14;  cotnp.  xxiii.  19).  The  houses  are  all 
of  stone,  solidly  built,  flat-roofed,  each  having  one 
or  two  small  cupolas.  The  town  has  no  walls,  but 
the  main  streets  opening  on  the  principal  roads 
have  gates.  In  the  bottom  of  the  valley  south  of 
the  town  is  a  large  tank,  130  ft.  square,  by  50 
deep ;  the  sides  are  solidly  built  with  hewn  stones. 
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At  the  northern  end  of  the  principal  quarter  is  an- 
other, measuring  85  ft.  long,  by  55  broad.  Both 
are  of  high  antiquity ;  and  one  of  them,  probably 
the  former,  is  that  over  which  David  hanged  the 
murderers  of  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  iv.  12).  About 
a  mile  from  the  town,  up  the  valley,  is  one  of  the 
largest  oak-trees  in  Palestine.  It  stands  quite  alone 
in  the  inidst  of  the  vineyards.  It  is  23  ft.  in  girth, 
and  its  branches  cover  a  space  90  ft.  in  diameter. 
This,  say  some,  is  the  very  tree  beneath  which 
Abraham  pitched  his  tent ;  but,  however  this  may 
be,  it  still  bears  the  name  of  the  patriarch.  (Porter's 
Handbook,  67  sq. ;  Rob.  ii.  73  sq.)  [J.  L.  P.] 
2.  (p^(,  and  |Vl3^  'EAjMk,  Alex.  'K%pir ; 
Achran,  later  editions  Abrtm).  One  of  the  towns  in 
the  territory  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  28),  on  the 
boundary  of  the  tribe.  It  is  named  next  to  Kehob, 
and  is  apparently  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zidoc. 
By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  merely  mentioned 
(Onoinast.  Achran),  and  no  one  in  modern  times 
has  discovered  its  site.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  name  in  the  original  is  quite  different  from  tout 
of  Hebron,  the  well-known  city  of  Judah  (No.  1  . 
although  in  the  A.  V.  they  are  the  same,  ocr 
translators  having  represented  the  ain  by  H,  instead 
of  by  G,  or  by  the  vowel  only,  as  is  their  usual 
custom.  But,  in  addition,  it  is  not  certain  whether 
the  name  should  not  rather  be  Ebdon  or  Abdos 
(J113V),  since  that  form  is  found  in  many  MSS. 
(Davidson,  ffebr.  Text;  Gesen.  Thes.  980),  and 
since  an  Abdon  is  named  amongst  the  Levities] 
cities  of  Asher  in  other  lists,  which  otherwise  would 
be  nnmentioned  here.  On  the  other  hand,  die  old 
versions  (excepting  only  the  Vat.  LXX.,  which  is 
obviously  corrupt)  unanimously  retain  the  E. 
[Abdon.]  [g.] 

HEDGE  CH>,"HJ,  rmi;  ilMDD,  ro*?D; 
Qpaypis).  The  first  three  words  thus  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.,  as  well  as  their  Greek  equivalent, 
denote  simply  that  which  surrounds  or  eocio-es, 
whether  it  be  a  stone  wall  (IT J,  geder,  Prov.  nir. 
31 ;  Ez.  xlii.  10),  or  a  fence  of  other  materials, 
"nj,  (jAdtr,  and  riTIJ,  g'der&h,  are  used  of  the 
hedge  of  a  vineyard  (Num.  xxii.  24 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
40;  1  Chr.  iv.  23),  and  the  latter  is  employed  to 
describe  the  wide  walls  of  stone,  or  fences  of  thorn, 
which  served  as  a  shelter  for  sheep  in  winter  and 
summer  (Num.  xxxii.  16).  The  stone  walls  which 
surround  the  sheepfolds  of  modern  Palestine  are  fre- 
quently crowned  with  sharp  thorns  (Thomsr-a, 
Land  and  the  Book,  i.  299),  a  custom  at  least  at 
ancient  as  the  time  of  Homer  (CU.  xiv.  10),  whea 
a  kind  of  prickly  pear  (Axepoor)  was  used  for  that 
purpose,  as  well  as  for  the  fences  of  corn-fields  at  a 
later  period  (Arist.  Eccl.  355).  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  vineyards  from  the  ravages  of  wild  beast* 
(Ps.  lzxx.  12)  it  was  customary  to  snnound  them 
with  a  wall  of  loose  stones  or  mud  (Matt.  xxi.  33 : 
Mark  xii.  1),  which  was  a  favourite  haunt  of  serpents 
(Eccl.  x.  8 1,  and  a  retreat  for  locusts  from  the  c4d 
(Nah.  iii.  17).  Such  walls  are  described  by  Main- 
drell  as  surrounding  the  gaidens  of  Damascus. 
"  They  are  built  of  great  pieces  of  earth,  made  in 
the  fashion  of  brick  and  hardened  in  the  sun.  In 
their  dimensions  they  are  each  two  yards  long  and 
somewhat  more  than  one  broad,  aud  half  a  van) 
thick.  Two  rows  of  these,  placed  one  upon  an- 
other, make  a  cheap,  expeditious,  and,  in  this  d.v 
country,  a  durable  wall"  {Early  Trm.  m  Pal. 
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p.  487).  A  wnll  or  fence  of  this  kind  is  clearly 
distinguished  in  Is.  v.  5  from  the  tangled  hedge, 
naVCO,  m'silcdh  (HMDO,  Mic.  vii.  4),  which 
was  planted  as  an  additional  safeguard  to  the  vine- 
yard (cf.  Ecclus.  xzviii.  24),  and  was  composed  of 
the  thorny  shrubs  with  which  Palestine  abounds. 
The  prickly  pear,  a  species  of  cactus,  so  frequently 
employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  East  at  present,  is 
believed  to  be  of  comparatively  modern  introduction. 
The  aptness  of  the  comparison  of  a  tangled  hedge 
of  thorn  to  the  difficulties  which  a  slothful  man 
conjures  up  as  an  excuse  for  his  inactivity,  will  be 
at  once  recognised  (Prov.  iv.  19 ;  cf.  Hos.  ii.  6). 
The  narrow  paths  between  the  hedges  of  the  vine- 
yaids  and  gardens,  "  with  a  fence  on  this  side  and  a 
fence  on  that  side  "  (Num.  xxii.  24),  are  distin- 
guished from  the  "  highways,"  or  more  frequented 
tracks,  in  Luke  xiv.  23.  [W.  A.  W.] 

HEGA'I  ("On  ;  r<rf ;  Egtus),  one  of  the  eunuchs 
(A.  V.  "  chamberlains  ")  of  the  court  of  Ahasuerus, 
who  had  special  charge  of  the  women  of  the  hareem 
(Esth.  ii.  8,  1 5).  According  to  the  Hebrew  text 
he  was  a  distinct  person  from  the  "  keeper  of  the 
concubines" — Mhaashgaz  (14),  but  the  LXX.  have 
the  same  name  in  14  as  in  8,  while  in  15  they 
omit  it  altogether.  In  verse  3  the  name  is  given 
under  the  different  form  of 

HE'GE  (tMn ;  Egeus,  probably  a  Persian  name. 
Aja  signifies  eunuch  in  Sanscrit,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  LXX.  have  tiroixv-  Hegias,  'H-y><u, 
is  mentioned  by  Ctesias  as  one  of  the  people  about 
Xerxes,  Gesenius,  Thes.  Addenda,  83  6). 

HEIFER  (rfriy.  fnS ;  SdfuAts;  vaocd).  The 
Hebrew  language  has  no  expression  that  exactly 
corresponds  to  our  heifer;  for  both  eglah  and  parah 
are  applied  to  cows  that  have  calved  (1  Sam.  vi.  7- 
12;  Job  xxi.  10;  Is.  vii.  21):  indeed  eglah  means 
a  young  animal  of  any  species,  the  full  expression 
being  eglah  bakar,  "  heifer  of  kine"  (Deut.  xxi.  3 ; 
1  Sam.  xvi.  2  ;  I».  vii.  21).  The  heifer  or  young 
cow  was  not  commonly  used  for  ploughing,  but  only 
for  treading  out  the  corn  (Hos.  x.  1 1 ;  but  see  Judg. 
xiv.  18),  when  it  ran  about  without  any  headstall 
(Deut.  xxv.  4) ;  hence  the  expression  an  "  unbroken 
heifer"  (Hos.  iv.  16;  A.V.  "backsliding"),  to 
which  Israel  is  compared.  A  similar  souse  has  been 
attached  to  the  expression  ■"  call  of  three  years  old," 
i.  e.  unsubdued,  in  Is.  xv.  5,  Jer.  xlviii.  34 ;  but  it 
is  much  more  probably  to  be  taken  as  a  proper 
name,  Eglath  Shelishiyah,  such  names  being  not 
uncommon.  The  sense  of  "  dissolute  "  is  conveyed 
undoubtedly  in  Am.  iv.  I.  The  comparison  of 
Egypt  to  a  "  fair  heifer"  (Jer.  xlvi.  20)  may  be 
an  allusion  to  the  well  known  form  under  which 
Apis  was  worshipped  (to  which  we  may  also  refer 
the  words  in  ver.  15,  as  understood  in  the  LXX., 
"  Whv  is  the  bullock  (fi£<rx<>*  ixXticris)  swept 
away?")  the  "destruction"  threatened  being  the 
bite  of  the  gad-fly,  to  which  the  woid  keretz  would 
fitly  apply.  "  To  plough  with  another  man's  heifer  " 
(Judg.  xiv.  18)  implies  that  an  advantage  has  been 
gained  by  unfair  means.  The  projier  names  Eglah, 
En-eglaim,  and  Parah,  are  derived  from  the  He- 
brew terms  at  the  head  of  this  article.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HEIR.  The  Hebrew  institutions  relative  to 
inheritance  were  of  a  very  simple  character.  Under 
the  Patriarchal  system  the  property  was  divided 
among  the  sons  of  the  legitimate  wives  ((ten.  xx). 


10,  xxiv.  36,  xxv.  5),  a  larger  portion  being  as- 
signed to  one,  generally  the  eldest,  on  whom  de- 
volved the  duty  of  maintaining  the  females  of  the 
family.  [Birthright.]  The  sons  of  concubines 
were  portioned  off*  with  presents  (den.  xxv.  6): 
occasionally  they  were  placed  on  a  par  with  the 
legitimate  sons  (Gen.  xlix.  1  ff.),  but  this  may 
have  been  restricted  to  cases  where  the  children 
had  been  adopted  by  the  legitimate  wife  (Gen.  xxx. 
3).  At  a  later  period  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of 
concubines  was  rigidly  enforced  (Judg.  xi.  1  11'.). 
Daughters  had  no  share  in  the  patrimony  (Gen. 
xxxi.  14),  but  received  a  marriage  portion,  consist- 
ing of  a  maid-servnnt  (Gen.  xxix.  24,  29),  or  some 
other  property.  As  a  matter  of  special  favour  they 
sometimes  took  part  with  the  sons  (Job  xlii.  15). 
The  Mosaic  law  regulated  the  succession  to  real 
property  thus:  it  was  to  be  divided  among  the 
sons,  the  eldest  receiving  a  double  portion  (Deut. 
xxi.  17),  the  others  equal  shares :  if  there  were  no 
sons,  it  went  to  the  daughters  (Num.  xxrii.  8),  on 
the  condition  that  they  did  not  marry  out  of  their 
own  tribe  (Num.  xxxvi.  6  ff. ;  Tob.  vi.  12,  vii.  13;, 
otherwise  the  patrimony  was  forfeited  (Joseph. 
Ant.  iv.  7,  §5).  If  there  were  no  daughters,  it 
went  to  the  brother  of  the  deceased ;  if  no  brother, 
to  the  paternal  uncle;  and,  failing  these,  to  the 
next  of  kin  (Num.  xxvii.  9-11).  In  the  case  of  a 
widow  being  left  without  children,  the  nearest  of 
kin  on  her  husband's  side  had  the  light  of  marrying 
her,  and  in  the  event  of  his  refusal  the  next  of  kin 
(Ruth  Ui.  12,  13):  with  him  rested  the  obligation 
of  redeeming  the  property  of  the  widow  (Kuth  iv. 
1  fl'.),  if  it  had  been  either  sold  or  mortgaged:  this 

obligation  was  termed  !"&"tf3n  DBK'D  ("  the  right 

of  inheritance"),  and  was  exercised  in  other  coses 
besides  that  of  marriage  (Jer.  xxxii.  7  ff.).  If  none 
Btepped  forward  to  marry  the  widow,  the  inheritance 
remained  with  her  until  her  death,  and  then  re- 
verted to  the  next  of  kin.  The  object  of  these 
regulations  evidently  was  to  prevent  the  alienation 
of  the  land,  and  to  retain  it  in  the  same  family : 
the  Mosaic  law  enforced,  in  short,  a  strict  entail. 
Even  the  assignment  of  the  double  portion,  which 
under  the  patriarchal  regime  had  been  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  father  (Gen.  xlviii.  22),  was  by  the 
Mosaic  law  limited  to  the  eldest  son  (Deut.  xxi. 
15-17).  The  case  of  Achsah,  to  whom  Caleb  pre- 
sented a  field  (Josh.  xv.  18, 19 ;  Judg.  i.  15),  is  an 
exception:  bnt  perhaps  even  in  that  instance  the 
land  reverted  to  Caleb's  descendants  either  at  the 
death  of  Achsah  or  in  the  year  of  Jubilee.  The 
land  being  thus  so  strictly  tied  up,  the  notion  of 
heirship,  as  we  understand  it,  was  liardly  known  to 
the  Jews:  succession  was  a  matter  of  right,  and 
not  of  favour — a  state  of  things  which  is  embodied 

in  the  Hebrew  language  itself,  for  tha  word  VPP 

(A.  V.  "to  inherit")  implies  possession,  and  very 
often  forcible  possession  (Deut.  ii.  12  ;  Judg.  i.  29, 
xj.  24),  and  a  similar  idea  lies  at  the  root  of  the 

words  HfnX  and  generally  translated  "  in- 

heritance." Testamentary  dispositions  were  of 
course  superfluous :  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
idea  hi  the  blessing,  which  in  early  times  conveyed 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  benefits  (Gen.  xxvii. 
19,  37 ;  Josh.  xv.  19).  The  references  to  wills  in 
St.  Paul's  writings  are  borrowed  from  the  usages 
of  Greece  and  Home  (Heb.  ix.  17),  whence  the  cus- 
tom was  introduced  into  Judaea:  several  wills  are 

3  E  2 
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noticed  by  Josephus  in  connexion  with  the  Herod* 
(Ant.  xiii.  16,  §1,  xvii.  3,  §2  ;  B.  J.  ii.  2,  §3). 

With  regard  to  personal  property,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  owner  had  Mime  authority  over  it, 
at  all  events  during  his  life-time.  The  admission 
of  a  slave  to  a  portion  of  the  inheritance  with  the 
sons  (Prov.  xvii.  2)  probably  applies  only  to  the 
personalty.  A  presentation  of  half  the  personalty 
formed  the  marriage  portion  of  Tobit's  wife  (Toh. 
viii.  21).  A  distribution  of  goods  during  the  father's 
life-time  is  implied  in  Luke  xv.  11-13:  a  distinction 
may  be  noted  between  oMa,  a  general  term  ap- 
plicable to  personalty,  and  K\ripovofda,  the  landed 
property,  which  could  only  be  divided  after  the 
lather's  death  (Lake  xii.  13). 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  letween  the  He- 
brew and  Athenian  customs  of  heirship,  particularly 
as  regards  heiresses  (Arfa-Aiipoi),  who  were,  in  both 
nations,  bound  to  marry  their  nearest  relation :  the 
property  did  not  vest  in  the  husband  even  for  hit 
life-time,  but  devolved  upon  the  son  of  the  heiress  as 
soon  as  he  was  of  age,  who  also  bore  the  name,  not 
of  his  father,  but  of  his  maternal  grandfather.  The 
object  in  both  countries  was  the  same,  viz.  to  pre- 
serve the  name  and  property  of  every  family  (Diet, 
of  Ant.  art.  'E»(*Ai|pos).  [W.  L.  B.] 

HE'LAH  (HSjbn ;  'A»W,  Alex.  'AA«u£ ;  Halaa), 

one  of  the  two  wives  of  Ashur,  rather  of  Tekoa 
(1  Chr.  iv.  5).  Her  three  children  are  enumerated 
in  ver.  7.  In  the  LXX.  the  passage  is  very  much 
confused,  the  sons  being  ascribed  to  different  wives 
from  what  they  are  in  the  Hebrew  text. 

HEXAM  (D^n ;  AiAd> ;  Helam),  a  place 

east  of  the  Jordan,  but  west  of  the  Euphrates 
("  the  river  "),  at  which  the  Syrians  were  collected 
by  Hadarezer,  and  at  which  David  met  and  defeated 
them  (2  Sam.  x.  16,  17).    In  the  latter  verse  the 

name  appears  as  Chelamah  (PtDxSn),  but  the  final 

syllable  is  probably  only  the  particle  of  motion. 
This  longer  form,  XoAapdx,  the  present  text*  of 
the  LXX.  inserts  in  ver.  16  as  if  the  name  of  the 
river ;  while  in  the  two  other  places  it  has  Al\ifi, 
corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  text  By  Josephus 
(Ant.  vii.  6,  §3)  the  name  is  given  as  XaKafiA,  and 
as  being  that  of  the  king  of  the  Syrians  beyond 
Euphrates — wpbs  XaAofia>  to*  T&y  nipar  Ev<ppi- 
rov  Upar  fiafftKiau 

In  the  Vulgate  no  name  is  inserted  after  Jhmiwn ; 
but  in  ver.  16,  for  "came  to  Helam,"  we  find 
adduxit  exercit'tm  eorum,  reading  D^TI,  "  their 
army."  This  too  is  the  rendering  of  the  old 
translator  Aquila — iw  tvviiiti  ahr&r — of  whose 
version  ver.  16  has  survived.  In  17  the  Vulgate 
agrees  with  the  A.  V. 

Many  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the 
locality  of  Helam ;  but  to  none  of  them  does  any 
certainty  attach.  The  most  feasible  perhaps  is  that 
it  is  identical  with  Alamatha,  a  town  named  by 
Ptolemy,  and  located  by  him  on  the  west  of  the 
Euphrates  near  Nicephorium.  [G.] 

HELUAH  (fia^tl;  Xtfiti;  Helba),  a  town 

of  Asher,  probably  on  the  plain  of  Phoenicia,  not 
far  from  Sidon  (Judg.  i.  31).  [J.  L.  P.] 


■  This  Is  probably  a  late  addition,  since  In  the 
LXX.  text  as  it  stood  in  Orison's  Bnapla,  XaAo/i<ur 
was  omitted  alter  n-oraiioO  (see  Bardht,  ad  loe.). 


HELED 

HEL'BON  (fia^n;  Xt\$&v),  a  place  only 
mentioned  once  in  Scripture.  Ezetdel,  in  describing 
the  wealth  and  commerce  of  Tyre,  says,  "  Damasrtu 
was  thy  merchant  in  the  wine  of  Helbon."  The 
Vulgate  translates  these  words  tn  vino  pingm;  and 
some  other  ancient  versions  also  make  the  word 
descriptive  of  the  quality  of  the  wine.  There  out 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  Helbon  is  a  proper  name. 
Strabo  speaks  of  the  wine  of  Chalybou  (oTrev  U 
Xvplas  rbv  XaXu/Wnoc )  from  Syria  as  among  tlx 
luxuries  in  which  the  kings  of  Persia  indulged, 
(xv.  735) ;  and  Athenaeus  assigns  it  to  Damascus 
(i.  22).  Geographers  have  hitherto  represented 
Helbon  as  identical  with  the  city  of  Aleppo,  called 

Haleb  (t_A=».)  by  the  Arabs ;  but  there  are  stroma 
reasons  against  this.  The  whole  force  and  beauty 
of  the  description  in  Ezekiel  consists  in  this,  that 
in  the  great  market  of  Tyre  every  kingdom  and 
city  found  ample  demand  for  its  own  staple  pro- 
ducts. Why,  therefore,  should  the  Damascene 
supply  wine  of  Aleppo,  conveying  it  a  long  and 
difficult  journey  overland?  If  strange  merchants 
had  engaged  in  this  trade,  we  should  naturally  ex- 
pect them  to  be  some  maritime  people  who  could 
carry  it  cheaply  along  the  coast  from  the  port  of 
Aleppo. 

A  few  years  ago  the  writer  directed  attention  to  s 
village  and  district  within  a  few  miles  of  Damascus, 
still  bearing  the  ancient  name  Helbon  (the  Arab* 
jo, 

QjjSr*  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Hebrew 
|i3^n),  and  still  celebrated   as  producing  the 

finest  grapes  in  the  country.  (See  Journal  of  Sx. 
Lit.  July  1853,  p.  260 ;  Five  Yean  m  Damnum, 
ii.  330  sq.).  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this 
village,  and  not  Aleppo,  is  the  Helbon  of  Exekiel 
and  Strabo.  The  village  is  situated  in  a  wild  glen, 
high  up  in  Antilebanon.  The  remains  of  seme 
large  and  beautiful  structures  are  strewn  around  H. 
The  bottom  and  sides  of  the  glen  are  covered  with 
terraced  vineyards;  and  the  whole  surrounding 
country  is  rich  in  vines  and  fig-trees  (HandbA.  for 
Syr.  and  Pat.  pp.  495-6).  [J.  L.  P.] 

HELCHI'AH  (XcWot;  Helcita),  1  Esd. 
viii.  1.  [Hilkiah.] 

HELCHI'AS  (Hekias),  the  same  person  as 
the  preceding,  2  Esd.  i.  1.  [Hilkiah.] 

HEL'DAI  (nWj;  XoKMa,  Alex.  XoAlaf; 

Holdai).  1.  The  twelfth  captain  of  the  monthly 
courses  for  the  temple  service  (1  Chr.  xxrfi.  15). 
He  is  specified  as  "  the  Netophathite,"  and  as  a 
descendant  of  Othniel. 

2.  An  Israelite  who  seems  to  have  returned 
from  the  Captivity ;  for  whom,  with  others, 
Zechariah  was  commanded  to  make  certain  crowns 
as  memorials  (Zech.  vi.  10).  In  ver.  14  the  name 
appears  to  be  changed  to  Helen.  The  LXX. 
translate  wapa.  rttv  apx&vrefP. 

HE'LEB  O^H;  Vat.  omits,  Alex.  'AAd>; 

Heled),  son  of  Baanah,  the  Netophathite,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  king  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29). 
In  the  parallel  list  the  name  is  given  as 

HEXED  chn ;  XfrWS,  Alex.  'EActt  •  Heled), 
1  Chr.  xi.  SO. 
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HE'LEK  (p^PI ;  Xt\(y,  Alex.  XtXiic  ;  Melee), 
•lie  of  the  descendants  of  Hanasteh ;  the  second  son 
of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  30),  and  founder  of  the  family 
of  the  Hklekites.  The  Bene-Chelek  are  men- 
tioned in  Josh.  xvii.  2  as  of  much  importance  in 
their  tribe.  The  name  has  not  however  survived, 
at  least  it  has  not  yet  been  met  with. 

HKLEKITES,  THE  Op^nn,  »'.  e.  "  the 
Chelkite;"  6  XtKtyl,  Alex.  XtAelf;  familia  He- 
lecitarum),  the  family  descended  from  the  foregoing 
(Num.  xxvi.  30). 

HE'LEM  (Chi}  ;  'EXd> ;  Helem).  1.  A  man 
named  among  the  descendants  of  Asher,  in  a  passage 
evidently  much  disordered  (1  Chr.  vii.  35).  If  it 
be  intended  that  he  was  the  brother  of  Shamer, 
then  he  may  be  identical  with  Hotham,  in  ver.  32, 
the  name  having  been  altered  in  copying ;  but  this 
is  mere  conjecture.  Barrington  (i.  265)  quotes 
two  Hebrew  MSS.,  in  which  the  name  is  written 
Wn,  Cheles. 

2.  A  man  mentioned  only  in  Zech.  vi.  14. 
Apparently  the  same  who  is  given  as  Heldai  in 
ver.  10  (Ewald,  Propheten,  536  note). 

HE'LEPH(f|^rt;  Mooao>,  Alex.  M.At>- both 
include  the  preposition  prefixed ;  Jleleph),  the  place 
from  which  the  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali 
started  (Josh.  xix.  33),  but  where  situated,  or  on 
which  quarter,  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  text. 
Van  de  Velde  (Memoir,  820)  proposes  to  identify  it 
with  Beitltf,  an  ancient  site  nearly  due  east  of  the 
Rax  Abyad,  and  west  of  Kades,  on  the  edge  of  a  very 
marked  ravine,  which  probably  formed  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Naphtali  and  Asher  (Van  de  Velde, 
Syria,  i.  233;  and  see  his  map,  1858).  [G.] 

HEXEZ  (fbn  ;  2«AA<t— the  initial  2  is  pro- 
bably from  the  end  of  the  preceding  word — Alex. 
'EAA<i ,  XtXMs ;  Heles,  ffeiles).  1.  One  of  "  the 
thirty  "  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  26 ;  1  Chr. 
xi.  27 :  in  the  latter,  T/btV),  an  Ephraimite,  and 
captain  of  the  seventh  monthly  course  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
10).  In  both  these  passages  of  Chronicles  he  is 
called  "  the  Pelonite/  of  which  Kennicott  decides 
that  "the  Paltite"  of  Samuel  is  a  corruption 
(Dissertation,  &c.,  183-4).  [Paltite.] 

2.  A  man  of  Judah,  son  of  Azariah  (1  Chr.  ii. 
39) ;  a  descendant  of  Jerahmeel,  of  the  great  family 
of  Hezron. 

HE'LI  (*HA/,  'H\tl  ;  Heli),  the  father  of  Joseph, 
the  husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (Luke  iii.  23) ; 
maintained  by  Lord  A.  Hervey,  the  latest  investi- 
gator of  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  to  have  been  the 
real  brother  of  Jacob  the  father  of  the  Virgin  her- 
self. (Hervey,  Genealogies,  130, 138.)  The  name, 
as  we  possess  it,  is  the  same  as  that  employed  by 
the  LXX.  in  the  O.  T.  to  render  the  Hebrew  ^J),  Eli 
the  high-priest. 

2.  The  third  of  three  names  inserted  between 
Achitob  and  Ajiaiuas  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra, 
in  2  Esd.  i.  2  (compare  Err.  vii.  2,  3). 

HELI'AS,  2  Esd.  vii.  39.  [Elijah.] 

HELIODORUS  ('K\i6tmpot),  the  treasurer 
(i  M  t&v  wparffidrav)  of  Seleucus  Philopator, 
who  was  commissioned  by  the  king,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Apollonius  [Apollosuus]  to  cany  away 
the  private  treasures  deposited  in  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem.  According  to  the  narrative  in  2  Mace, 
iii.  9  If.,  he  was  staved  from  the  execution  of  his 
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design  hy  a  "  great  apparition  "  (twupiytia),  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  fell  down  "  compassed  with 
great  darkness,"  and  speechless.  He  was  after- 
wards restored  at  the  intercession  of  the  High- 
priest  Onias,  and  bore'  witness  to  the  king  of  the 
inviolable  majesty  of  the  Temple  (2  Mace  iii.). 
The  full  details  of  the  narrative  are  not  supported 
by  any  other  evidence.  Josephus,  who  was  unac- 
quainted with  2  Mace,  takes  no  notice  of  it ;  and 
the  author  of  the  so-called  iv.  Mace,  attributes  the 
attempt  to  plunder  the  Temple  to  Apollonius,  and 
diners  in  his  account  of  the  miraculous  interposition, 
though  he  distinctly  recognises  it  (de  Mace.  4 
oipavtoev  (<pmoi  wpov<pdvTj<rav  S-yycAoi  .... 
Karcatwitr  Si  *  '  KnoXK^vios  ....). 

Heliodorus  afterwards  murdered  Seleucus,  and  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  seize  the  Syrian  crown 
B.O.  175  (App.  Syr.  45).  Cf.  Wemsdorf,  De 
fide  Libr.  Mace.  §liv.  Knfiaelle's  grand  picture 
of  "  Heliodorus  "  will  be  known  to  most  by  copies 
and  engravings,  if  not  by  the  original.  [B.  F.  W.] 

HEL'KAI  OiJ^n ;  'EAKof;  Held),  a  priest  of 
the  family  of  Meraioth  (or  Meremoth,  see  ver.  3), 
who  was  living  iu  the  days  of  Joiakim  the  high- 
priest,  i.  e.  in  the  generation  following  the  return 
from  Babylon  under  Jeshua  and  Zerubbabel  (Neh. 
adi.  15;  comp.  10,  12). 

HELKATH  (npfo;  'E(t\tK49,  Alex.  XeA- 
kAB  ;  Alcath,  and  Elc'ath),  the  town  named  as  the 
starting-point  for  the  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  25),  and  allotted  with  its  "  suburbs"  to 
the  Gershonite  Levites  (xxi.  31),  The  enumeration 
of  the  boundary  seems  to  proceed  from  south  to 
north ;  but  nothing  absolutely  certain  can  be  said 
thereon,  nor  has  any  traveller  recovered  the  site 
of  Helkath.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  report  the  name 
much  corrupted  (Onom.  Ethae),  but  evidently 
knew  nothing  of  the  place.  Schwarz  (191)  suggests 
the  village  Yerka,  which  lies  about  8  miles  east  of 
AUsa  (see  Van  de  Velde's  map) ;  but  this  requires 
further  examination. 

In  the  list  of  Levities!  cities  in  1  Chr.  vi. 
Hukok  is  substituted  for  Helkath.  [G.] 

HELKATH  HAZ'ZDEIM  (Dn-^n  np^rl ; 
fupU  t&v  4m0oi\av — perhaps  i-eading  DHY- 
Aquila,  KXrjpos  t&v  ertpf&v ;  Ager  robustorum), 
a  smooth  piece  of  ground,  apparently  close  to  the 
pool  of  Gibeon,  where  the  combat  took  place  be- 
tween the  two  paities  of  Joab's  men  and  Abner's 
men,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  the  whole  of  the 
combatants,  and  brought  on  a  general  battle  (2  Sam. 
ii.  16).  [Gibeon  ;  Joab.]  Various  interpreta- 
tions are  given  of  the  name.  In  addition  to  those 
given  above,  Gesenius  (  Thes.  485  a)  renders  it  "  the 
held  of  swords."  The  margin  of  the  A.  V.  has 
"  the  field  of  strong  men,"  agreeing  with  Aquila 
and  the  Vulgate.  Ewald  (Gescli.  iii.  147)  "das 
Keld  der  Tiickischen."  [G.] 

HELKI'AS  (X«Ak(« ;  Vulg.  omita).  A  fourth 
variation  of  the  name  of  Hilkiah  the  high-priest, 
lEsd.  i.  8.  [Hilkiah.] 

HELL.  This  is  the  word  generally  and  unfor- 
tunately used  by  our  translators  to  render  the  He- 
brew Sheol  or  HtB? ;  »Ai8i)j,  and  once 
0dWor,  2  Sam.'  xxii.  6 ;  'inferi  or  Tn/erna,  or 
sometimes  Mors).  We  say  unfortunately,  becaur>c 
— although,  as  St.  Augustin  truly  asserts,  Shcol, 
with  its  equivalents  Inferi  and  Hades,  are  never 
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used  in  a  good  sense  (De  Gen.  ad  Lit.  xii.  33), 
Yet — the  English  word  Hell  is  mixed  up  with 
numberless  associations  entirely  foreign  to  the  minds 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
better  to  retain  the  Hebrew  word  Sheol,  or  else  render 
it  always  by  "the  grave"  or  "the  pit."  Ewald 
accepts  Luther's  word  Hdlle;  even  Vntencelt,  which 
is  suggested  by  De  Wette,  involves  conceptions  too 
human  for  the  purpose. 

Passing  over  the  derivations  suggested  by  older 
writers,  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  word 
comes  from  the  root  "  to  make  hollow  " 

(comp.  Germ.  BSlle,  "  hell,"  with  HSkle,  "  a 
hollow"), and  therefore  means  the  vast  hollow  sub- 
terranean resting-place  which  is  the  common  recep- 
tacle of  the  dead  (Gesen.  Thus.  1348 ;  Bdttcher,  de 
fnferis,  e.  iv.  p.  137  sq.;  Ewald,  adPs.  p.  42).  It 
is  deep  (Job  xi.  8)  and  dark  (Job  xi.  21 ,  22),  in  the 
centre  of  the  earth  ( Num.  xvi.  30  ;  Deut.  xxxii.  22), 
having  within  it  depths  on  depths  (Prov.  ix.  18), 
and  fastened  with  gates  (Is.  xxxviii.  10)  and  bars 
(Job  xvii.  lrt).  Some  have  fancied  (as  Jahn,  Arch, 
liibl.  §203,  Eng.  ed.)  that  the  Jews,  like  the  Greeks, 
believed  in  infernal  rivers:  thus  Clemens  Alei. 
ileKnes  Gehenna  as  "  a  river  of  fire"  (Fragm.  38), 
and  expressly  compares  it  to  the  fiery  rivers  of 
Tartarus  (Strom,  v.  14,  92) ;  and  Tertullian  says 
that  it  was  supposed  to  resemble  Pyriphlegethon 
(Apolog.  cap.  xlvii.).  The  notion,  however,  is  not 
found  in  Scripture,  for  Ps.  xviii.  4  is  a  mere  me- 
taphor. In  this  cavernous  realm  are  the  souls  of 
dead  men,  the  Uephaim  and  ill-spirits  (Ps.  Ixxxvi. 
13,  Ixxxix.  48  ;  Prov.  xxiii.  14 ;  Ex.  xxxi.  17,  xxxii. 
21).  It  is  all-devouring  (Prov.  i.  12,  xxx.  16),  in- 
satiable (Is.  v.  14),  and  remorseless  (Cant.  viii.  6). 
The  shadows,  not  of  men  only,  but  even  of  trees 
and  kingdoms,  are  placed  in  Sheol  (Is.  xiv.  9-20 ; 
liz.  xxxi.  14-18,  xxxii.  passim). 

It  is  clear  that  in  many  passages  of  the  0.  T. 
Sheol  can  only  mean  "  the  grave,"  and  is  so  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  (see,  for  example,  Gen.  xxxvii. 
35,  xlii.  38 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  6 ;  Job  xiv.  13).  In 
other  passages,  however,  it  seems  to  involve  a 
notion  of  punishment,  and  is  therefore  rendered  in 
the  A.  V.  by  the  word  "  Hell."  But  in  many 
coses  this  translation  misleads  the  reader.  It  is 
obvious,  for  instance,  that  Job  xi.  8 ;  Ps.  exxxix. 
3 ;  Am.  ix.  2  (where  "  hell"  is  used  as  the  anti- 
thesis of  "  heaven"),  merely  illustrate  the  Jewish 
notions  of  the  locality  of  Sheol  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  Even  Ps.  ix.  17,  Prov.  xv.  24,  v.  5,  ix.  18, 
seem  to  refer  rather  to  the  danger  of  terrible  and 
precipitate  death  than  to  a  place  of  infernal  anguish. 
An  attentive  examination  of  all  the  passages  in 
which  the  word  occurs  will  show  that  the  Hebrew 
notions  respecting  Slteol  were  of  a  vague  description. 
The  rewards  and  punishments  of  the  Mosaic  law 
were  temporal,  and  it  was  only  gradually  and 
slowly  that  God  revealed  to  his  chosen  people  a 
knowledge  of  future  rewards  and  punishments. 
Generally  speaking,  the  Hebrews  regarded  the  grave 
as  the  final  end  of  all  sentient  and  intelligent  exist- 
ence, "  the  land  where  all  thin>fs  are  forgotten" 
(Ps.  Ixxxriii.  10-12;  Is.  xxxviii.  9-20;  Ps.  vi.  5; 
Eccl.  ix.  10;  Ecclus.  xvii.  27,  28).  Even  the 
righteous  Hezekiah  trembled  lest,  "  when  his  eyes 
dosed  upon  the  cherubim  and  the  mercy-seat,"  he 
should  no  longer  "  see  the  I,crd,  even  the  Lord  in 
the  land  of  the  living." 

In  the  N.  T  the  word  Hades  (like  Sheol)  :-ome- 
Umes  means  merely  "the  grave"  (Kev.  xx.  13: 


HELL 

Acts  ii.  31  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  55),  or  in  general  "the 
unseen  world."  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  creeds 
say  of  our  Lord  KorijAAce  iv  $tn  or  tit  S3ov,  de- 
scendit  ad  inferos,  or  inferno,  meaning  "  the  state 
of  the  dead  in  general,  without  any  restriction  at 
happiness  or  misery "  ( Beveridge  on  Art.  Hi.),  a 
doctrine  certainly,  though  only  virtually,  expressed 
in  Scripture  (Eph.  iv.  9;  Acts  U.  25-31).  Simi- 
larly Josephus  uses  Hades  as  the  name  of  the  place 
whence  the  soul  of  Samuel  was  evoked  (Jut.  vi. 
14,  §2).  Elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  Hades  is  used  of  a 
place  of  torment  (Luke  xvi.  23 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  4;  Matt 
xi.  23,  &c.).  Consequently  it  has  been  the  pre- 
valent, almost  the  universal,  notion  that  Hades  it 
an  intermediate  state  between  death  and  resurrec- 
tion, divided  into  two  parts,  one  the  abode  of  the 
blessed  and  the  other  of  the  lost.  This  was  the 
belief  of  the  Jews  after  the  exile,  who  gave  to  the 
places  the  names  of  Paradise  and  Gehenna  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  1,  §3 ;  cf.  Otho,  Lex.  Ratio,  a.  w.),  of  the 
Fathers  generally  (Tert.  de  Animi,  c.  Iv. ;  Jerome  n 
Eccl.  iii.;  Just.  Mart.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  §105, lie; 
see  Pearson  on  Creed.  Art.  v.),  and  of  many  modem 
(Trench  on  the  Parables,  p.  467 ;  Alford  on  Laie 
xri.  23).  In  holding  this  view,  main  reliance  is 
placed  on  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  ground  the  proof  of  an  important 
theological  doctrine  on  a  passage  which  confessedly 
abounds  in  Jewish  metaphors.  "  Theologia  parslo- 
lica  non  est  demonstrativa  "  is  a  rale  too'  valuable 
to  be  forgotten ;  and  if  we  are  to  torn  rhetoric  into 
logic,  and  build  a  dogma  on  every  metaphor,  oar 
belief  will  be  of  a  vague  and  contradictory  cha- 
racter. "  Abraham's  bosom,"  says  Dean  Trench, 
"is  not  heaven,  though  it  will  issue  in  heaven, 
so  neither  is  Hades  hell  though  to  issue  in  it, 
when  death  and  Hades  shall  be  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire  which  is  the  proper  hell.  It  is  the 
place  of  painful  restraint  (<pv\ar4,  1  Pet.  iii.  19 : 
&0v<r<ror,  Lake  viii.  31),  where  the  souls  of  the 
wicked  are  reserved  to  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day."  But  respecting  the  condition  of  the  dead 
whether  before  or  after  the  resurrection  we  knew 
very  little  indeed;  nor  shall  we  know  anything 
certain  until  the  awful  curtains  of  mortality  are 
drawn  aside.  Dogmatism  on  this  topic  appears  to 
be  peculiarly  misplaced.    [See  Paradise. J 

The  word  most  frequently  used  in  the  N.  T.  for 
the  place  of  future  punishment  is  Gehenna  (yjfm), 
or  Gehenna  of  fire  (rj  y.  rov  rvpis),  and  this  word 
we  must  notice  only  so  far  as  our  purpose  requires ; 
for  further  information  see  Gehenna  and  Hls- 
som.  The  valley  of  Hinnom,  for  which  Gehenna 
is  the  Greek  representative,  once  pleasant  with  the 
waters  of  SUoa  ("  irrigua  et  nemorosa,  pjenaque 
deh'ciis,"  Hieron.  adJer.  vii.  19, 31 ;  Matt.  v.  •£!), 
and  which  afterwards  regained  its  old  appearance 
("  hodieque  hortorum  praebens  delicins,"  inf.),  was 
with  its  horrible  associations  of  Moloch-worship 
(Jer.  vii.  31,  xix.  2-6;  2  K.  xxiii.  10),  so  abhor- 
rent to  Jewish  feeling  that  they  adopted  the  word 
as  a  symbol  of  disgust  and  torment.  The  feelme 
was  kept  up  by  the  pollution  which  the  valley 
underwent  at  the  hands  of  Josiah,  after  which  it 
was  made  the  common  sink  of  all  the  tilth  and 
corruption  in  the  city,  ghastly  fires  being  kept 
burning  (acc.  to  K.  Kimchi)  to  preserve  it  from 
absolute  putrefaction  (see  authorities  quoted  in 
Otho  Lex.  Rabb.  s.  r.  hinnom,  tic.).  The  fire 
and  the  worm  were  fit  emblems  of  anguish,  and  as 
such  had  seized  hold  of  the  Jewish  imagination  (Is- 
lxvi  24;  .lud.  xvi.  17:  Keel  us.  vii.  17);  hence 
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the  application  of  the  word  Gehenna  and  its  acces- 
sories in  Matt.  r.  22,  29.  30 ;  Luke  xii.  5. 

A  part  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  was  named  Tophet 
(2  K.  xxiii.  10  j  for  its  history  and  derivation  see 
T  JPHET),  a  word  used  tor  what  is  denied  and  abom- 
inable (Jer.  vii.  31,  32,  xix.  6-13).  It  was  applied 
by  the  Rabbis  to  a  place  of  future  torment  ( I'm  g. 
on  Is.  xxz.  33 ;  Talm.  Erubin,  f.  19,  1 ;  Bou- 
cher, pp.  80,  85),  but  does  not  occur  in  the  N.  T. 
In  the  vivid  picture  of  Isaiah  (xxx.  33),  whicli  is 
full  of  tine  irony  against  the  enemy,  the  name  is 
applied  to  purposes  of  threatening  (with  a  probable 
allusion  to  the  recent  acts  of  Hezekiah,  see  Kosen- 
lniiller  ad  toe.).  Besides  the  authorities  quoted,  see 
Bochart  {Phajea,  p.  528),  Ewald  (Proph.  ii.  55), 
Selden  (<fe  Die  Syria,  p.  1 72  sqq.),  Wilson  (Xirnds 
of  the  SMe,  i.  499),  &c. 

The  subject  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  and 
of  Hell  as  a  place  of  torment  belongs  to  a  Theolo- 
gical rather  than  a  Biblical  Dictionary.  [F.  W.  K.] 

HELLENIST  CZMnrurriit ;  Graecus ;  cf. 
'EMi)vurpis,  2  Mace.  iv.  18).  In  one  of  the 
earliest  notices  of  the  first  Christian  Church  at 
Jerusalem  (Acts  vi.  1),  two  distinct  parties  are 
recognised  among  its  members,  "  Hebrews"  and 
"Hellenists"  (Grecians),  who  appear  to  stand  to- 
wards one  another  in  some  degree  in  a  relation  of 
jealous  rivalry.  So  again  when  St.  Paul  first  visited 
Jerusalem  alter  his  conversion,  he  "  spake  and  dis- 
puted with  the  Hellenists"  (Acts  ix.  29),  as  if 
expecting  to  find  more  sympathy  among  them  than 
with  the  rulers  of  the  jews.  The  term  Hellenist 
oncurs  once  again  in  the  N.  T.  according  to  the 
common  text,  in  the  account  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Church  at  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  20),  but  there 
the  context,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  sentence 
(a-til  rpbt  robs  '£.,  though  the  Kol  is  doubtful), 
seems  to  require  the  other  reading  "Greeks" 
("EAAjjmi),  which  is  supported  by  great  external 
evidt'nce,asthe  true  antithesis  to  **  Jews"  ('lovoafoix, 
not  'Efyaioif,  v.  19). 

The  name,  according  to  its  derivation,  whether 
the  original  verb  ('EAAqrlfw)  be  taken,  according 
to  the  common  analogy  of  similar  forms  <jtriSl(tt, 
arrucl(tt,+i\mt(tt),  in  the  general  sense  of  adopt- 
ing the  spirit  and  character  of  Greeks,  or,  in  the 
more  limited  sense  of  using  the  Greek  language 
(Xen.  Anab.  vii.  3,  §25),  marks  a  class  distinguished 
by  peculiar  habits,  and  not  by  descent.  Thus  the 
Hellenists  as  a  body  included  not  only  the  proselytes 
of  Greek  (or  foreign)  parentage  (ol  atfMintvoi 
'EAAqpu,  Acts  xvii.  4  (?);  ol  oefiiptrot  rpoa- 
^Xvtoi,  Act*  xiii.  43 ;  ol  a*&in*roi,  Acts  xvii. 
17),  but  also  those  Jews  who,  by  settling  in  foreign 
countries,  hod  adopted  the  prevalent  form  of  the 
current  Greek  civilisation,  and  with  it  the  use  of 
the  common  Greek  dialect,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Aramaic,  which  was  the  national  representative  of 
the  ancient  Hebrew.  Hellenism  was  thus  a  type  of 
lite,  and  not  an  indication  of  origin.  Hellenists 
might  be  Greeks,  but  when  the  hitter  term  is  used 
('EAAqfss,  John  xii.  20),  the  point  of  race  and  not 
of  creed  is  that  which  is  foremost  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer. 

The  general  influence  of  the  Greek  conquests  in 
the  East,  the  rise  and  spread  of  the  Jewish  Dis- 
persion, and  the  essential  antagonism  of  Jew  and 
Greek,  have  been  noticed  in  other  articles  [Alex- 
ander the  Great  ;  Alexandria;  Dispersion  ; 
ANTIOCHC8  IV.  Ei'Iphanes],  and  it  remains  ouly 
to  characterise  briefly  the  elements  which  the  Hel- 
lenists contributed  to  the  language  of  the  N.  T.,  and 


the  immediate  effects  which  they  produced  upon  the 
Apostolic  teaching: — 

1 .  The  flexibility  of  the  Greek  language  gained 
for  it  in  ancient  time  a  general  currency  similar  to 
that  which  French  enjoys  in  modern  Europe ;  but 
with  this  important  difference,  that  Greek  was  not 
only  the  language  of  educated  men,  but  also  the 
language  of  the  masses  in  the  great  centres  of  com- 
merce. The  colonies  of  Alexander  and  his  suc- 
cessors originally  established  what  has  been  called 
the  Macedonian  dialect  throughout  the  East;  but 
even  in  this  the  prevailing  power  of  Attic  literature 
made  itself  distinctly  felt.  Peculiar  words  and 
foims  adopted  at  Alexandria  were  undoubtedly  of 
Macedonian  origin,  but  the  later  Attic  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  the  real  basis  of  Oriental  Greek. 
This  first  type  was,  however,  soon  modified,  at 
least  in  common  use,  by  contact  with  other  lan- 
guages. The  vocabulary  was  enriched  by  the  addi- 
tion of  foreign  words,  and  the  syntax  was  modified 
by  new  constructions.  In  tins  way  a  variety  of  local 
dialects  must  have  arisen,  the  specific  characters  of 
which  were  determined  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  formed,  and  which 
afterwards  passed  away  with  the  circumstances 
which  had  produced  them.  But  one  of  ttiese  dialects 
has  been  preserved  after  the  ruin  of  the  people 
among  whom  it  arose,  by  being  consecrated  to  the 
noblest  service  which  language  has  yet  fulfilled. 
In  other  cases  the  dialects  perished  together  with 
the  communities  who  used  them  in  the  common 
intercourse  of  life,  but  in  that  of  the  Jews  the 
Alexandrine  version  of  the  O.  T.,  acting  in  this 
respect  like  the  great  vernacular  versions  of  England 
and  Germany,  gave  a  definiteness  and  fixity  to  the 
popular  language  which  could  not  have  been  gained 
without  the  existence  of  some  recognised  standard. 
The  style  of  the  LXX.  itself  is,  indeed,  ditfeient  in 
different  parts  but  the  same  general  character  runs 
through  the  whole,  and  the  variations  which  it  pre- 
sents are  not  greater  than  those  which  exist  in  the 
different  books  of  the  N.  T. 

The  functions  which  this  Jewish-Greek  had  to 
discharge  were  of  the  widest  application,  and  the 
language  itself  combined  the  most  opposite  features. 
It  was  essentially  a  fusion  of  Eastern  and  Western 
thought.  For  disregarding  peculiarities  of  inflexion 
and  novel  words,  the  characteristic  of  the  Hellenistic 
dialect  is  the  combination  of  a  Hebrew  spirit  with  a 
Greek  body,  of  a  Hebrew  form  with  Greek  words. 
The  conception  belongs  to  oue  race,  and  the  expres- 
sion to  another.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
this  combination  was  one  of  the  most  important 
pi  eparations  for  the  reception  of  Christianity,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  aids  for  the  adequate  expres- 
sion of  its  teaching.  On  the  one  hand,  by  the  spi  ead 
of  the  Hellenistic  Greek,  the  deep,  theocratic  aspect 
of  the  world  and  life,  which  distinguishes  Jewish 
thought,  was  placed  before  men  at  large ;  and  on  the 
other,  the  subtle  truths,  which  philosophy  had 
gained  from  the  analysis  of  mind  and  action,  and 
enshrined  in  words,  were  transferred  to  the  service 
of  revelation.  In  the  fulness  of  time,  when  the 
great  message  came,  a  language  was  prepared  to  con- 
vey it;  and  thus  the  very  dialect  of  the  N.  T. 
forms  a  great  lesson  in  the  true  philosophy  of  history 
and  becomes  in  itself  a  monument  of  the  providential 
government  of  mankind. 

This  view  of  the  Hellenistic  dialect  will  at  once 
remove  one  of  the  commonest  misconceptions  relat- 
ing to  it.  For  it  will  follow  that  its  deviations 
from  the  ordinal')'  laws  of  classic  Greek  are  them- 
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selves  bound  by  some  common  law,  and  that  irre- 
gularities of  construction  and  altered  usages  of  words 
are  to  be  traced  to  their  first  source,  and  inter- 
preted strictly  according  to  the  original  conception 
out  of  which  they  sprang.  A  popular,  and  even  a 
corrupt,  dialect  is  not  lest  precise,  or,  in  other  words, 
is  not  less  human  than  a  polished  one,  though  its 
interpretation  may  often  be  more  difficult  from  the 
want  of  materials  for  analysis.  But  in  the  cue  of 
the  N.  T..  the  books  themselves  furnish  an  ample 
store  for  the  critic,  and  the  Septuagint,  when  com- 
pared with  the  Hebrew  text,  provides  him  with  the 
history  of  the  language  which  he  has  to  study. 

2.  The  adoption  of  a  strange  language  was  essen- 
tially characteristic  of  the  true  nature  of  Hellenism. 
The  purely  outward  elements  of  the  national  life 
were  laid  aside  with  a  facility  of  which  history  offers 
few  examples,  while  the  inner  character  of  the 
people  remained  unchanged.  lu  every  respect  the 
thought,  so  to  speak,  was  clothed  in  a  new  dress. 
Hellenism  was,  as  it  were,  a  fresh  incorporation  of 
Judaism  according  to  altered  laws  of  life  and  wor- 
ship. But  as  the  Hebrew  spirit  made  itself  dis- 
tinctly visible  in  the  new  dialect,  so  it  remained 
undestroyed  by  the  new  conditions  which  regulated 
its  action.  While  the  Hellenistic  Jews  followed 
their  natural  instinct  for  trade,  which  was  originally 
curbed  by  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  gained  a  deeper 
insight  into  foreign  character,  and  with  this  a  truer 
sympathy,  or  at  least  a  wider  tolerance  towards 
foreign  opinions,  they  found  means  at  the  same 
time  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
then-  divine  faith,  and  to  gain  respect  and  attention 
even  from  those  who  did  not  openly  embrace  then- 
religion.  Hellenism  accomplished  for  the  outer 
world  what  the  Return  [Cybus]  accomplished  for 
the  Palestinian  Jews :  it  was  the  necessary  step  be- 
tween a  religion  of  form  and  a  religion  of  spirit: 
it  witnessed  against  Judaism  as  final  and  universal, 
and  it  witnessed  for  it,  as  the  foundation  of  a 
spiritual  religion  which  should  be  bound  by  no  local 
restrictions.  Under  the  influence  of  this  wider  in- 
struction a  Greek  body  grew  up  around  the  Syna- 
gogue, not  admitted  into  the  Jewish  Church,  and 
yet  holding  a  recognised  position  with  regard  to  it, 
which  was  able  to  apprehend  the  Apostolic  teaching, 
and  ready  to  receive  it.  The  Hellenists  themselves 
were  at  once  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  and  pro- 
phets to  their  own  countrymen.  Their  lives  were 
an  abiding  protest  against  polytheism  and  pantheism, 
and  they  retaiued  with  unshaken  zeal  the  sum  of 
their  ancient  creed,  when  the  preacher  had  popularly 
occupied  the  place  of  the  priest,  and  a  service  of 
prayer  and  praise  and  exhortation  had  succeeded  in 
daily  life  to  the  elaborate  ritual  of  the  Temple. 
Vet  this  new  development  of  Judaism  was  obtained 
without  the  sacrifice  of  national  ties.  The  con- 
nexion of  the  Hellenists  with  the  Temple  was  not 
broken,  except  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Egyptian 
Jews.  [The  Dispersion.]  Unity  coexisted  with 
dispersion ;  and  the  organisation  of  n  Catholic  church 
was  foreshadowed,  not  only  in  the  widening  breadth 
of  doctrine,  but  even  externally  in  the'  scattered 
communities  which  looked  to  Jerusalem  as  their 
common  centre. 

In  another  aspect  Hellenism  served  as  the  pre- 

Ction  for  a  Catholic  creed.  As  it  furnished  the 
^iiage  of  Christianity,  it  supplied  also  that 
literary  instinct  which  counteracted  the  traditional 
reserve  of  the  Palestinian  Jews.  The  writings  of 
•he  N.  T.,  and  all  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic 
age,  with  the  exception  of  tli»  original  f impel  of 
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St.  Matthew,  were,  as  far  as  we  know,  Greek  ;  and 
Greek  seems  to  have  remained  the  sole  vehicle  ot 
Christian  literature,  and  the  principal  medium  of 
Christian  worship,  till  the  Church  of  North  Africa 
rose  into  importance  in  the  time  of  Tertullian. 
The  Canon  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  the  early 
Creeds,  and  the  Liturgies,  are  the  memorials  of  this 
Hellenistic  predominance  in  the  Church,  and  the 
types  of  its  working ;  and  if  in  later  times  the  Greek 
spirit  descended  to  the  investigation  of  painful  sub- 
tleties, it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  fulness 
of  Christian  truth  could  have  been  developed  with- 
out the  power  of  Greek  thought  tempered  by  He- 
brew discipline. 

The  general  relations  of  Hellenism  to  Judaism 
arc  well  treated  in  the  histories  of  Ewald  and  Jos* ; 
but  the  Hellenistic  language  is  as  yet,  critically 
speaking,  almost  unexplored.  Winer's  Grammar 
(Qramm.  d.  N.  T.  SpraclMiomt,  6te  Aufl.  18oo) 
has  done  great  service  in  establishing  the  idea  of 
law  in  N.  T.  language,  which  was  obliterated  by 
earlier  interpreters,  but  even  Winer  does  not  in- 
vestigate the  origin  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Hellenistic  dialect.  The  idioms  of  the  X.  T.  cannot 
be  discussed  apart  from  those  of  the  LXX. ;  and  no 
explanation  can  be  considered  perfect  which  does 
not  take  into  account  the  origin  of  the  corresponding 
Hebrew  idioms.  For  this  work  even  the  materials 
are  as  yet  deficient.  The  text  of  the  LXX.  is  still 
in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition;  and  while 
Brudei  's  concordance  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired 
for  the  vocabulary  of  the  N.  T.,  Trommius'  con- 
cordance to  the  LXX.,  however  useful,  is  quae 
untrustworthy  for  critical  purposes.    [B.  F.  W.] 

HELMET.   [Arms,  p.  112  a.] 

HE'LON  (f>T\ ;  XaiK&r ;  BcUm),  father  of 
Eliab,  who  was  the  chief  man  of  the  tribe  of  Ze- 
bulun,  when  the  census  was  taken  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  «,  ii.  7,  vu.  24,  29,  x.  16). 

HEM  OF  GARMENT  (ny>X;  mfinOem; 

fimbria).  The  importance  which  the  later  Jews, 
especially  the  Pharisees  (Matt,  xxiii.  5),  attached 
to  the  hem  or  fringe  of  their  garment*  was  founded 
upon  the  regulation  in  Num.  xv.  38,  39,  which 
attached  a  symbolical  meaning  to  it.  We  most 
not,  however,  conclude  that  the  fringe  owed  its 
I  origin  to  that  passage :  it  was  in  the  first  instance 
the  ordinary  mode  of  finishing  the  robe,  the  ends 
of  the  threads  composing  the  woof  being  left  in 
order  to  prevent  the  cloth  from  unravelling,  just  as 
in  the  Egyptian  calasiris  (Her.  ii.  81 ;  Wilkinonn'-- 
Anoient  Egyptians,  ii.  90),  and  in  the  Assyrian 
robes  as  represented  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  Nineveh : 
the  blue  riband  being  added  to  strengthen  the 
border.  The  Hebrew  word  tzizilh  is  expressive  ot 
this  fretted  edqe :  the  Greek  apsWwsta  (the  ety- 
mology of  which  is  uncertain,  being  variously  traced 
to  KpoaeAs,  lutpoi  niton,  and  rsirrfs)  applies  to 
the  edge  of  a  river  or  mountain  (Xen.  Hist.  0  > . 
iii.  2,  §16,  iv.  6,  §8),  and  is  explained  by  Hesychiu* 
as  Ttt  iv  to*  &K06>  toS  Ifurrton  «it\a>o>tra 
ii/i/iaTa  «tal  rb  txpov  avrov.  The  beged  or  oater 
robe  was  a  simple  quadrangular  piece  of  cloth,  and 
generally  so  worn  tliat  two  of  the  comers  hung 
down  in  front :  these  corners  were  ornamented  with 
a  "  riband  of  blue,"  or  rattier  dark  violet,  the  riband 
itself  being,  as  we  may  conclude  from  the  word 

used,  WlB,  as  narrow  as  a  thread  or  piece  vi 

string.    The  Jews  attached  great  sauctitv  to  tin- 
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fringe  (Matt.  iz.  20,  riv.  36 ;  Luke  vBi.  44),  and 
the  Pharisees  made  it  more  prominent  than  it  was 
originally  designed  to  be,  enlarging  both  the  fringe 
rod  the  riband  to  an  undue  width  (Matt,  xxiii.  5). 
Directions  were  given  as  to  the  number  of  threads 
of  which  it  ought  to  be  composed,  and  other  par- 
ticulars, to  each  of  which  a  symbolical  meaning 
was  attached  (Carpzov,  Apparat.  p.  198).  It  was 
appended  in  later  times  to  the  talith  more  especially, 
ss  being  the  robe  usually  worn  at  devotions :  whence 
the  proverbial  saying  quoted  by  Lightfoot  (Exercit. 
on  Matt.  v.  40),  "  He  that  takes  care  of  his  fringes 
deserves  a  good  coat."  [W.  L.  B.] 

HE'MAM  (DD'fl ;  Aj/utr;  Heman).  Hori 
(i.  e.  Horite)  and  Hemam  were  sons  (A.  V. 
"  children,"  but  the  word  is  Bene)  of  Lotau,  the 
eldest  son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  22).  In  the  list  in 
1  dir.  i.  the  name  appears  as  Homam,  which  is 
probably  the  correct  form. 

HE'MAN  (JO'fl ;  Al/afc-  and  'Apbv).  1.  Son 
of  Zerah,  1  Chr.Ii.  6;  I  K.  iv.  31.  See  following 
article. 

2.  Son  of  Joel,  and  grandson  of  Samuel  the 
prophet,  a  Kohathite.  He  is  called  "  the  singer  " 
(Vfa?Oil),  rather,  the  musician,  1  Chr.  vi.  33, 

and  was  the  first  of  the  three  chief  Levites  to 
whom  was  committed  the  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  of  the  temple-service  in  the  reign  of  David, 
as  we  read  1  Chr.  zv.  16-22,  Asaph  and  Ethan, 
or  rather,  according  to  xxv.  1,  3,  Jeduthun,*  being 
his  colleagues.  [Jeduthun.]  The  genealogy  of 
Heman  is  given  in  1  Chr.  vi.  33-38  (A.  V.),  but 
the  generations  between  Assir,  the  son  of  Koran, 
and  Samuel  are  somewhat  confused,  owing  to  two 
collateral  lines  having  got  mixed.  A  rectification 
of  this  genealogy  will  be  found  at  p.  214  of  the 
Genealogies  of  our  Lord,  where  it  is  shown  that 
Heman  is  14th  in  descent  from  Levi.  A  further 
account  of  Heman  is  given  1  Chr.  xxv.,  where  he  is 
called  (ver.  5)  "  the  king's  seer  in  the  matters  of 
God,"  the  word  nth, "  seer,"  which  in  2  Chr.  xxxv. 
15  is  applied  to  Jeduthun,  and  in  xxix.  30  to  Asaph, 
being  probably  used  in  the  same  sense  as  is 
"  prophesied,"  of  Asaph  and  Jeduthun  in  xxv.  1-3. 
We  there  learn  that  Heman  had  fourteen  sons, 
and  three  daughters  [Hananiah  I.],  of  which  the 
sons  all  assisted  in  the  music  under  their  father, 
and  each  of  whom  was  head  of  one  of  the  twenty- 
four  wards  of  Levites,  who  "  were  instructed  in  the 
songs  of  the  Lord,"  or  rather,  in  sacred  music. 
Whether  or  no  this  Heman  is  the  person  to  whom 
the  88th  Psalm  is  ascribed  is  doubtful.  The  chief 
reason  for  supposing  him  to  be  the  same  is,  that  as 
other  Psalms  are  ascribed  to  Asaph  and  Jeduthun, 
so  it  is  likely  that  this  one  should  be  to  Heman  the 
singer.  But  on  the  other  hand  he  is  there  called 
"  the  Ezrahite ; "  and  the  89th  Psalm  is  ascribed 
to  "  Ethan  the  Ezrahite."  k  But  since  Heman  and 
Ethan  are  described  in  1  Chr.  ii.  6,  as  "  sons  of 
Zerah,"  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
Ezrahite  'means  "  of  the  family  of  Zerah,"  and  con- 
sequently that  Heman  of  the  88th  Psalm  is  different 
from  Heman  the  singer,  the  Kohathite.  In  1  K. 
iv.  31  again  (hebr.  v.  11),  we  have  mention,  as 
of  the  wisest  of  mankind,  of  Ethan  the  Ezrahite, 


*  JIVK  and  HnW  »re  probably  only  clerical  va- 
riations.   Sec  also  2  Chr.  xxix-  13,  14. 
b  St.  Augustine's  copy  read,  with  the  LXX.,  Israelite, 


Heman,  Chalcol  and  Darda,  the  sons  of  Mahol,  a  list 
corresponding  with  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Zerah, 
in  1  Chr.  ii.  6.  The  inference  from  which  is  that 
there  was  a  Heman,  different  from  Heman  the  singer, 
of  the  family  of  Zerah  the  son  of  Judah,  and  that 
he  is  distinguished  from  Heman  the  singer,  the 
Levite,  by  being  called  the  Ezrahite.  As  regards 
the  age  when  Heman  the  Ezrahite  lived,  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  asserted  is  that  he  lived  before 
Solomon,  who  was  said  to  be  "  wiser  than  Heman," 
and  after  Zerah  the  son  of  Judah.  His  being  called 
"son  of  Zerah"  in  1  Chr.  ii.  6,  indicates  nothing 
as  to  the  precise  age  when  he  and  his  brother  lived. 
They  are  probably  mentioned  in  this  abridged 
genealogy,  only  as  having  been  illustrious  persons 
of  their  family.  Nor  is  anything  known  of  Mahol 
their  father.  It  is  of  course  uncertain  whether  the 
tradition  which  ascribed  the  88th  Psalm  to  Heman 's 
authorship  is  trustworthy.  Nor  is  there  anything 
in  the  Psalm  itself  which  clearly  marks  the  time  of 
its  composition.  The  89th  Psalm,  ascribed  to 
Ethan,  seems  to  be  subsequent  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  unless  possibly  the  cala- 
mities described  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Psalm  may 
be  understood  of  David's  flight  at  Absalom's  rebel- 
lion, in  which  case  ver.  41  would  allude  to  Shimei 
the  son  of  Gera. 

If  Heman  the  Kohathite,  or  his  father,  had  mar- 
ried an  heiress  of  the  house  of  Zerah,  as  the  sons  of 
Hakkoz  did  of  the  house  of  Barzillai,  and  was  so 
reckoned  in  the  genealogy  of  Zerah,  then  all  the 
notices  of  Heman  might  point  to  the  same  person, 
and  the  musical  skill  of  David's  chief  musician,  and 
the  wisdom  of  David's  seer,  and  the  genius  of  the 
author  of  the  88th  Psalm,  concurring  in  the  same 
individual,  would  make  him  fit  to  be  joined  with 
those  other  worthies  whose  wisdom  was  only  ex- 
ceeded by  that  of  Solomon.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
assert  that  this  was  the  case. 

Rosenm.  Proleg.  in  Psalm,  p.  xvil. ;  J.  Ols- 
hausen,  on  Psalms ;  Einleit.  p.  22 ;  Kwtficf. 
Exeg.  ffandb.  [A.  C.  H.j 

HE'MATH  (71011  ;  Alude,  Alex.  'E/uW ; 
Emath).  Another  form — not  warranted  by  the 
Hebrew — of  the  well-known  name  Ham ATH  (Am. 
vi.  14). 

HE'MATH  (flSn,  i.e.  Hammath;  Alu40; 

Vulg.  translates  de  colore'),  a  person,  or  a  place, 
named  in  the  genealogical  lists  of  Judah,  as  the 
origin  of  the  Kenites,  and  the  "  father "  of  the 
house  of  Kecuab  (1  Chr.  ii.  55). 

HEMDAN  (JTOn ;  'ApoU ;  Amdam,  or  Ham- 
dam,  some  copies  Hitmdan),  the  eldest  son  of  Dishon, 
son  of  Anah  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  26).  In  the 
parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  (i.  41)  the  name  is  changed  to 
Hamran  (pDfl),  which  in  the  A.  V.  is  given  as 
Amram,  probably  following  the  Vulgate  Hamram, 
in  the  earliest  MSS.  Amaran. 

The  name  Hcmdan  is  by  Knobel  (Genesis,  256) 
compared  with  those  of  Humeidy  and  Hamadij, 
two  of  the  five  families  of  the  tribe  of  Omran  or 
Amran,  who  are  located  to  the  K.  and  S.E.  of  Akaba. 
Also  with  the  Bene-Hamyde,  who  are  found  a  short 
distance  S.  of  Kerek  (S.E.  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea) ; 
and  from  thence  to  el-Busaireh,  probably  the  ancient 

for  Ezrahite,  in  the  titles  to  the  88th  and  89th  Psalms. 
His  explanation  or  the  title  of  Ps.  lxxxviii.  is  a  curious 
specimen  of  spiritualizing  interpretation. 
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i5ozr.ah,  on  the  road  t»  Petra.    (See  Burckhardt, 

Syria,  &c.,  695,  407.) 

HEMLOCK  (t?tri).  The  Hebrew  rosh  is  ren- 
dered "  hemlock"  in  two  passages  (Hos.  X.  4  ;  Am. 
vi.  12),  but  elsewhere  "  gall."  It  is  impossible  to 
decide  what,  or  indeed  whether  any  particular 
plant  is  meant.  From  a  comparison  of  the  passages 
in  which  it  is  noticed  we  may  infer  that  it  grew 
raukly  in  the  corn-fields  (Hos.  x.  4),  and  bore  a 
berry  or  fruit  (Deut.  xxxii.  32 ;  Am.  vi.  12),  from 
which  a  juice  might  be  expressed  (Jer.  viii.  14)  of 
a  very  bitter  flavour  (Deut.  xxix.  18;  Jer.  ix.  15, 
xxiii.  15;  Lam.  iii.  19),  but  not  necessarily 
poisonous,  as  Winer  (s.  v.  Gift)  assumes.  In  the 
LXX.  it  is  rendered  by  a  general  term,  xoX4 
expressive  of  bitterness,  with  the  exception  of  the 
passage  in  Hosea,  where  typuims,  "  couch  grass," 
occurs.  Various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to 
the  plant:  Gesenius  (Tlies.  p.  1251)  suggests,  on 
etymological  grounds,  "  poppy-Aeods,"  or  the  seed- 
vessels  of  the  papacer  somniferum,  from  which  an 
intoxicating  liquor  may  be  extracted:  the  objection 
to  this,  however,  is  that  it  is  not  bitter.  The  colo- 
cynth  (cticuflMS  coloci/nthi)  has  been  proposed  ;  this 
is  notoriously  bitter,  but  is  not  found  growing  wild 
in  corn-fields.  Michaelis  (Snppl.  2220)  is  in  iiivour 
of  the  darnel  (lolimn  tcmulentum,  the  fifdVuH'  of 
Matt,  xiii.  25),  which  grows  amidst  wheat,  and 
lus  a  prejudicial  effect  if  not  separated  from  it 
in  bread  (Robinson,  Researches,  iii.  55):  the 
objection,  in  this  case,  is  tliat  it  produces  no  fruit 
or  berry.  Celsius  (Hierob.  ii.  46)  is  in  favour  of  the 
"  hemlock,"  and  quotes  the  opinion  of  a  most  learned 
llabbi,  Ben  Melech,  to  that  effect.  It  seems  more 
probable  that  the  name  may  have  been  applied  to 
several  plants  having  an  acrid  juice.    [W.  L.  B.] 

HEN  (jn ;  Jfcm).  According  to  the  rendering 
of  the  passage  (Zech.  vi.  14)  adopted  in  the  A.  V. 
Hen  (or  accurately  Cheu)  is  the  name  of  a  son  of 
Zcphaninh,  and  apparently  the  same  who  is  called 
Josiah  in  ver.  10.  But  by  the  LXX.  (xdpu), 
Kwald  (Ounst),  and  other  interpreters,  the  words 
are  taken  to  mean  "  for  the  favour  of  the  son  of 
Zephauiah." 

HEN.  The  hen  is  nowhere  noticed  in  the  Bible 
except  in  the  passages  (Mutt,  xxiii.  37  ;  Luke  xiii. 
.(4),  where  our  Saviour  touchiugly  compares  His 
anxiety  to  save  Jerusalem  to  the  tender  care  of  a 
hen  "  gathering  her  chickens  under  her  wings." 
The  word  employed  is  tpvit,  which  is  used  in  the 
same  specific  sense  in  classical  Greek  (Aristoph. 
Av.  102,  Vesp.  811).  That  a  bird,  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  household,  and  so  common  in 
Palestine,  as  we  know  from  Kabbinical  sources, 
should  receive  such  slight  notice,  is  ceitainly 
singular ;  it  is  almost  equally  singular  that  it  is 
nowhere  represented  in  the  paintings  of  ancient 
Kgypt  (Wilkinson,  i.  234).  [W.  L.  B.] 

HE'NA  <S\n  ;  'A«t ;  Ana)  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  a  monarchical  state  which 
the  Assyrian  kings  had  reduced  shortly  before  the 
time  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  13;  Is.  xxxvii.  13). 
Its  connexion  with  Sepharvaim,  or  Sippara,  would 
lead  us  to  place  it  in  Babylonia,  or  at  any  rate  on 
the  Euphrates.  Here,  at  no  great  distance  from 
Sippara  (now  Mosaib),  is  an  ancient  town  allied 
✓lua  or  Anah,  which  seems  to  have  been  in  former 
t  ines  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Abulfeda,  by  William  of  Tyre,  and  others 
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(see  Assemnn.  Bibl.  Or.  vol.  iii.  pU  ii.  p.  560,  JtuJ 
p.  717).  The  conjecture  by  some  (see  Winer's 
ItealwOrta-biich,  s.  v.)  that  this  may  be  Hena,  is 
probable,  and  deserves  acceptance.  A  further  con- 
jecture identifies  Ana  with  a  town  called  Anal 
(n  is  merely  the  feminine  termination),  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  as  situated 
on  an  island  in  the  Euphrates  (Fox  Talbot's  Assy- 
rian Texts,  21  ;  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babykm. 
355)  at  some  distance  below  its  junction  with  the 
Chabow ;  and  which  appears  as  Anatho  {'AraM) 
in  Isidore  of  Charax  (Mans.  P<trth.  p.  4).  The 
modem  Anat  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  strewn, 
while  the  name  also  attaches  to  some  ruins  a  little 
lower  down  upon  the  left  bank;  but  between  them 
is  "a  string  of  islands"  (Chesney's  Euphrates 
Expedition,  i.  53),  on  one  or  more  of  which  the 
ancient  city  may  have  been  situated.        [G.  K.] 

HEN'ADAD  (TOT  ;  'HraSit ;  Henadad, 
Enadad),  the  head  of  a  family  of  Levites  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  under  Jesliua  (Exr.  iii.  9).  Bavai  and 
Binnui  (Neh.  iii.  18,  24),  who  assisted  in  the  re] air 
of  the  wall  of  the  city,  probably  belonged  to  the 
same  family.  The  latter  also  represented  his  family 
at  the  signing  of  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  9). 

HENOCH  (Tjlan ;  'E»<«x;  Henoch).  1.  The 
form  in  which  the  weil-kuown  name  Exoch  is  given 
in  the  A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  i.  3.  The  Hebrew  word  is 
the  same  both  here  and  in  Genesis,  vix.  Chantx. 
Perhaps  in  the  present  case  our  translators  followed 
the  Vulgate.  2.  So  they  appear  also  to  h.ive  done 
in  1  Chr.  i.  33  with  a  name  which  in  Gen.  xxv.  4 
is  more  accurately  given  as  Hanoch. 

HE'PHEE  ("©n ;  'OQfp  ;  Hcplier).  1.  A  de- 
scendant of  Manasseh.  The  youngest  of  the  sons 
of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  32),  and  head  of  the  thmily 
of  the  Hei'HERITKS.  Hephcr  was  father  of  Zt- 
LOPHEIIAD  (xxvi.  33;  xxvii.  1),  whose  daughter! 
first  raised  the  question  of  the  right  of  a  woman 
having  no  brother,  to  hold  the  property  of  her 
father. 

2.  ("H<f>dA  ;  Hepher)  The  second  son  of  Xaarah, 
one  of  the  two  wives  of  Ashur,  the  "  father  of 
Tekoa"  (1  Chr.  iv.  6),  in  the  genealogy  of  Jodah. 

3.  The  Mecherathite,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's 
guard,  according  to  the  list  of  1  Chr.  xi.  36.  In 
the  catalogue  of  2  Samuel  this  name  does  not  exist 
(see  xxiii.  34) :  and  the  conclusion  of  Kenuiontt,  after 
a  full  investigation  of  the  passages,  is  that  the  names 
in  Samuel  are  the  originals,  and  that  Hepher  is  a 
mere  corruption  of  them. 

HE'PHEE  (-IDI1;  '0«>e>;  Oplier),  a  place  in 
ancient  Canaan,  which,  though  not  mentioned  ii 
the  history  of  the  conquest,  occurs  in  the  list  of 
conquered  kings  (Josh.  xii.  17).  It  was  on  the 
west  of  Jordan  (comp.  7).  So  was  also  the  "  land  « 
Hepher"  ('n  JHK,  terra  Epher),  which  is  named 
with  Socoh  as  one  of  Solomon's  commissariat  dis- 
tricts (IK.  iv.  10).  To  judge  from  this  catalogue 
it  lay  towards  the  south  of  central  Palestine,  at 
any  "rate  below  Dor :  so  that  there  cannot  be  any 
connexion  between  it  and  Gath-hkpher,  which 
was  in  Zebulun  near  Sepphoris.  [G.] 

HETHEKITE8,  THE  (nBnn,  i.  e.  "  the 
Hcpherite;"  4  'Oe>»p<;  famil'vi'  HepherUanm), 
the  family  of  Hepher  the  son  of  Gilead  (Num. 
xxvi.  321. 
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HEPH  ZI-BAH  (FO-»VBn;  Mktum  ipir; 
voluntas  mea  in  ea).  1.  A  name  signifying  "  My 
delight  in  her,"  which  is  to  be  borne  by  the 
restored  Jerusalem  (Is.  Uii.  4).  The  succeeding 
sentence  contains  a  play  on  the  word — "  for 
Jehovah  delighteth  (]*Dn,  chaphetz)  in  thee." 

2.  dA^t$d,  Alex.  'O+t/fci;  Joseph.  'Axij8<»; 
ffaphsiba).  It  was  actually  the  name  of  the  queen 
of  King  Hezekiah,  and  the  mother  of  Manassch 
(2  K.  xxi.  1).  In  the  parallel  account  (2  Ohr. 
xxxiii.  1)  her  name  is  omitted.  No  clue  is  given 
us  to  the  character  of  this  queen.  But  if  she  was 
an  adherent  of  Jehovah  —and  this  the  wife  of  He- 
zekiah could  not  fail  to  be — it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  words  of  Is.  liii.  4  may  contain  a  compli- 
mentary allusion  to  her. 

HERALD  (KTVT3).  The  only  notice  of  this 
officer  in  the  0.  T.  occurs  in  Dan.  iii.  4 ;  the  term 
there  used  is  connected  etymologically  with  the 
Greek  *i\pbv«tt  and  Kpifa,  and  with  our  "  cry." 
There  is  an  evident  allusion  to  the  office  of  the 
herald  in  the  expressions  Knp6o~o~vt  K^pv{,  and 
lefipvyfia,  which  are  frequent  in  the  N.  T.,  and 
which  are  but  inadequately  rendered  by  "  preach," 
&c.  The  term  "  herald  might  be  substituted  in 
1  Tim.  ii.  7 ;  2  Tim.  i.  11;  2  Pet.  u.  5.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HER'CULES  (/HpajcXiji),  the  name  com- 
monly applied  by  the  Western  nations  to  the  tute- 
lary deity  of  Tyre,  whose  national  title  was  Melkart  * 
(mp  ^D,  i.  «.  mp  ~(?0,  the  king  of  the  city 
=  toAiovxos,  MfAbcapot,  Phil.  Bybl.  ap.  Euseb. 
Praep.  Be.  i.  10).  The  identification  was  based 
upon  a  similarity  of  the  legends  and  attributes 
referred  to  the  two  deities,  but  Herodotus  (ii.  44) 
recognised  their  distinctness,  and  dwells  on  the 
extreme  antiquity  of  the  Tyrian  rite  (Herod.  /.  c.  ; 
cf.  Strabo,  xvt.  757 ;  Arr.  Alex.  ii.  16 ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  viii.  5,  §3 ;  c.  Apion.  i.  18).  The  worship 
of  Melkart  was  spread  throughout  the  Tyrian  colo- 
nies, and  was  especially  established  at  Carthage 
(cf.  Hamilcar),  where  it  was  celebrated  even  with 
human  sacrifices  (Plin.  ff.  N.  xxxvi.  4  (5) ;  cf. 
Jer.  xix.  5).  Mention  is  made  of  public  embassies 
sent  from  the  colonies  to  the  mother  state  to 
honour  the  national  God  (Arr.  Alex.  ii.  24; 
y.  Curt.  iv.  2 ;  Polyb.  xxxi.  20),  and  this  fact 
places  in  a  clearer  light  the  offence  of  Jason  in 
sending  envoys  (Biwpovs)  to  his  festival  (2  Mace, 
iv.  19  ff.). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Melkart  is  the 
proper  name  of  the  Baal — the  Prince  (^>J?3n) — 
mentioned  in  the  later  history  of  the  0.  T.  The 
worship  of  "  Baal "  was  introduced  from  Tyre  ( 1  K. 
xvi.  31 ;  cf.  2  K.  xii.  18)  after  the  earlier  Canaanitish 
idolatry  had  beeu  put  down  (1  Sam.  vii.  4 ;  cf.  1  K. 
xi.  5-8),  and  Melkart  (Hercules)  and  Astarte  appear 
in  the  same  close  relation  (Joseph.  Ant.  1.  c.)  as  Baal 

•  This  identification  is  distinctly  made  in  a  Maltese 
inscription  quoted  by  Geseuius  (Ersch  und  Grater's 
Encyklop.  s.  v.  Bel,  and  Theiaunu,  s.  v.  ^JD),  where 
IV  7V2  mpta  answers  to  'HpucAit  ifxTf*m- 

6  These  were  common,  and  are  frequently  alluded 
•jo.  The  expression  T^aTl'lB?',  2  8am.  xvii.  29, 
means  cheese  of  cows'  milk;  that  ilKOn,  Arab. 

Gen.  xviii.  8,  Is.  vii.  IS,  2  Sam.  xvii.  29, 
Job  xx.  17,  Judg.  T.  2i,  Prov.  xxx.  33,  is  properly 


and  Astarte.  The  objections  which  are  urged  against 
the  identification  appear  to  have  little  weight ;  but 
the  supposed  connexions  between  Melkart  and  other 
gods  (Moloch,  &c)  which  have  been  suggested  (Pauly, 
Real-Encycl.  s.  v.  Melcarth)  appear  less  likely  (cf. 
Gesenius,  /.  c. ;  Movers,  Phoenizier,  i.  176  ff.,385  ff. 
[Baal.] 

The  direct  derivation  of  the  word  Hercules  from 
Phoenician  roots  either  as  Vain, 

circuit  or,  the 

traveller,  in  reference  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  with 
whom  he  was  identified,  or  to  the  journeys  of  the 
hero,  or  again  as  bsTN  ('ApxaAeiit,  Etym.  M.)  the 
strong  conquers,  has  little  probability.  [B.  F.  W.] 

HERD,  HERDSMAN.  The  herd  was  greatly 
regarded  both  in  the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic  period. 
Its  multiplying  was  considered  as  a  blessing,  and 
its  decrease  as  a  curse  (Gen.  xiii.  2 ;  Deut.  vii.  14, 
xxviii.  4;  Ps.  cvii.  38,  cxliv.  14;  Jer.  Ii.  23). 
The  ox  was  the  most  precious  stock  next  to  hone 
and  mule,  and  (since  those  were  rare)  the  thing 
of  greatest  value  which  was  commonly  possessed 
(1  K.  xviii.  5).  Hence  we  see  the  force  of  haul's 
threat  (1  Sam.  xi.  7).  The  herd  yielded  the  most 
esteemed  sacrifice  (Num.  vii.  3 ;  Ps.  lxix.  31 ;  Is. 
lxvi.  3);  also  flesh-meat  and  milk,  chiefly  con- 
verted, probably,  into  butter  and  cheese  (Deut. 
xxxii.  14 ;  2  Sam.  ivii.  29),  which  such  milk  yields 
more  copiously  than  that  of  small  cattle •  (A list. 
Hist.  Anim.  iii.  20).  The  full-grown  ox  is  hardly 
ever  slaughtered  in  Syria ;  but,  both  for  sacrificial 
and  convivial  purposes,  the  young  animal  was  pre- 
ferred (Ex.  xxix.  1) — perhaps  three  years  might  be 
the  age  up  to  which  it  was  so  regarded  (Gen.  XT. 
9) — and  is  spoken  of  as  a  special  dainty  (Gen. 
xviii.  8;  Am.  vi.  4;  Luke  xv.  23).  The  cose  of 
Gideon's  sacrifice  was  one  of  exigency  (Judg.  vi. 
25)  and  exceptional.  So  that  of  the  people  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  32)  was  an  act  of  wanton  excess.  The  agri- 
cultural and  general  usefulness  of  the  ox,  in  plough- 
ing, threshing  [Agbicultube],  and  as  a  beast  of 
burden  (1  Chr.  xii.  40;  Is.  xlvi.  1),  made  such  a 
slaughtering  seem  wasteful ;  nor,  owing  to  diffi- 
culties of  grazing,  fattening,  &c,  is  beef  the  product 
of  an  eastern  climate.  The  animal  was  broken  to 
service  probably  in  his  third  year  (Is.  xv.  5 ;  Jer. 
xlviii.  34;  comp.  Plin.  N.  ff.  viii.  70,  ed.  Par.). 
In  the  moist  season,  when  grass  abounded  in  the 
waste  lands,  especially  in  the  "  south "  region, 
herds  grazed  there ;  c.  g.  in  Carmel  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  Dead  Sea  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2;  2  Chr.  xrvi.  10). 
Dothan  also,  Mishor,  and  Sharon  (Gen.  xxxvii.  17 ; 
comp.  Robinson,  iii.  122 ;  Stanley,  S.  $  P.  247, 
200,  484,  5;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  29;  Is.  Ixv.  10)  were 
favourite  pastures.  For  such  purposes  Uzziah  built 
towers  in  the  wilderness  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  10).  Not 
only  grass*  but  foliage,  is  acceptable  to  the  ox,  and 
the  hills  and  woods  of  Bashan  and  Gilead  afforded 
both  abundantly ;  on  such  upland  (Ps.  1. 10,  Ixv.  12) 


rendered  "  butter"  (which  Gesenius,  s.  v.t  is  mistaken 
in  declaring  to  be  "  hardly  known  to  the  Orientals, 
except  as  a  medicine").  The  word  i*U3J,  Job  x.  10, 

is  the  same  as  the  Arab.  ^y>>te,  applied  by  the 
Bedouins  to  their  goats'  milk  cheese. 

•  In  Sum.  xxii.  4,  the  word  pT\  in  A.  V.  "  grass," 
really  includes  all  vegetation.  Comp.  Ex.  x.  13,  Is. 
xxvii.  20,  Cato  de  R.  X.  o.  30,  Varro  ia  S.  R.  i.  15, 
and  ii.  5.  TVtl,  Job  iii.  42,  xl.  15,  seems  used  in  a 
signification  equal' t  wide. 
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Egyptian  tarm-ymnl.  (WilkinaA.) 


pastures  cattle  might  graze,  as  also,  of  course,  by 
ri  ver  sides,  when  driven  by  the  heat  from  the  regions 
of  the  "  wilderness."  Especially  was  the  eastern 
table-land  (Ex.  xxxix.  18 ;  Num.  xiiii.  4)  "  a  place 
for  cattle,"  and  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad, 
and  half  Manasseh,  who  settled  there,  retained 
something  of  the  nomadic  character  and  handed 
down  some  image  of  the  patriarchal  life  (Stanley, 
S.  Sf  P.  324-5).  Herdsmen,  kc.,  in  Egypt  were 
a  low,  perhaps  the  lowest,  caste  ;  hence  as  Jo- 
seph's kindred,  through  his  position,  were  brought 
into  contact  with  the  highest  castes,  they  are  de- 
scribed as  "  an  abomination  j"  but  of  the  abundance 
of  cattle  in  Egypt,  and  of  the  care  there  bestowed 
on  them,  there  is  no  doubt  (Gen.  xlvii.  6,  17  ;  Ex. 
ix.  4,  20).  Brands  were  used  to  distinguish  the 
owner's  herds  (Wilkinson,  iii.  8, 195;  iv.  125-131). 


A  deformed  uxherd,  to  rrprwnted  to  murk  contempt.  (WUkiOMa) 


So  the  plague  of  hail  was  sent  to  smite  especially  the 
cattle  (Ps.  lxxriii.  48),  the  firstborn  of  which  also 
were  smitten  (Ex.  xii.  29).  The  Israelites  departing 
stipulated  for  (Ex.  x.  2fi)  and  took  "  much  cattle  " 
with  them  (xii.  38).  [Wilderness  of  Wander- 
ing.] Cattle  formed  thus  one  of  the  traditions  of 
the  Israelitish  nation  in  its  greatest  period,  and  be- 
came almost  a  part  of  that  greatness.  They  are  the 
subject  of  providential  care  and  legislative  ordinance 
(Ex.  ix.  10,  xxi.  28,"  xxxiv.  19;  Lev.  xix.  19,  xxv. 
7  ;  Deut.  xi.  1 5,  xxii.  1 , 4,  10,  xxv.  4 ;  Ps.  civ.  14 ; 
ts.  xn.  23 ;  Jon.  iv.  11),  and  even  the  Levites, 
though  not  holding  land,  were  allowed  cattle  (Num. 
xxxv.  2,  3).  When  pasture  foiled,  a  mixture  of 
various  grains  (called,  Job  vi.  5,  }^>3,  rendered 
"fodder"  in  the  A.  V.,  and,  Is.  xxx.!24,  "pro- 
vender;"' comp.  the  Roman  farrago  and  ocymum, 
Plin.  xviii.  10  and  42)  was  used,  as  also  J3R.  i 
"chopped  straw"  (Gen.  xxiv.  2.r> ;  Is.  xi.  7,  hi. 
25),  which  was  torn  ia  pieces  by  the  threshing- 
machine  and  used  probably  for  feeding  in  stalls. 

*  Rabbis  differ  on  the  question  whether  the  owner 
Of  the  animal  was  under  this  enactment  liable  or 
not  liable.  See  de  It  R.  reterum  Hcbracorum,  c.  ii. ; 
I'colini,  xxi\. 


These  last  formed  an  important  adjunct  to  cattle- 
keeping,  being  indispensable  tor  shelter  at  certaii 
seasons  (Exod.  ix.  6, 19).  The  herd,  after  its  har- 
vest-duty was  done,  which  probably  caused  it  to  be 
in  high  condition,  was  specially  worth  caring  for;  A 
the  same  time  most  open  pastures  would  have  railed 
because  of  the  heat.  It  was  then  probably  stallM. 
and  would  continue  so  until  vegetation  returned. 
Hence  the  failure  of"  the  herd"  from  "  the  stalls " 
is  mentioned  as  a  feature  of  scareitv  (Hab.  iii.  171. 
"  Calves  of  the  stall "  (Mai.  iv.  2';  Pror.  xv.  17) 
are  the  objects  of  watchful  care.  The  KeubexuW, 
&c.,  bestowed  their  cattle  "  in  cities"  when  taty 
passed  the  Jordan  to  share  the  toils  of  conquest 
(Deut.  iii.  19),  t.  «.  probably  in  some  pasture* 
closely  adjoining,  like  the  "suburbs"  appointed  for 
the  cattle  of  the  Levites  (Num.  xxxv.  2,  3 ;  Josh. 

xxi.  2).  Cattle  were  ordinarily  allowed 
as  a  prey  in  war  to  the  captor  (Dent. 

xx.  14;  Josh.  riii.  2),  and  the  case  at 
Amalek  is  exceptional,  probably  to 
mark  the  extreme  curse  to  which  that 
people  was  devoted  (Ex.  xrii.  14; 
1  Sam.  xv.  3).  The  occupation  of 
herdsman  was  honourable  in  early 
times  (Gen.  xlvii.  6;  1  Sam.  xi.  b: 
1  Chr.  xxvii.  29,  xxviii.  1).  S»nl 
himself  resumed  it  in  the  interval  <»J 
his  cares  as  kin; ;  also  Doee  was  on- 
tainly  high  in  his  confidence  (1  Sam. 

xxi.  7).  Pharaoh  made  some  of  Jo 
seph's  brethren  "  rulers  over  his  cattle* 
David's  herd-inasters  were  among  his 

chief  officers  of  state.  In  Solomon's  time  the  retain 
importance  of  the  pursuit  declined  as  commerce  grew, 
but  it  was  still  extensive  ( Eccl.  ii.  7 ;  1  K.  iv.  23V 
It  must  have  greatly  suffered  from  the  inroads  of  the 
enemies  to  which  the  country  under  the  later  kicp 
of  Judah  and  Israel  was  exposed.  Uzziah,  however 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  101,  and  Hexekiah  (xxxii.  28,  29  , 
resuming  command  of  the  open  country,  revived  it, 
Josiah  also  seems  to  have  been  rich  in  herds  mi 
7-9).  The  prophet  Amos  at  first  followed  this 
occupation  (Am.  i.  1,  vii.  14).    A  goad  was  u»n 

(Judg.  iii.  31;  1  Sam.  xiii.  21,  ID^D,  J3"T»), 

being,  as  mostly,  a  staff  armed  with  a  spike.  For 
the  word  Herd  as  applied  to  swine,  see  Swtke: 
and  on  the  general  subject,  Ugolini,  xxii.,  de  Jt.  R. 
vett.  Ifcbr.  c.  ii.,  which  will  be  found  nearly  ex- 
haustive of  it.  [H.H.J 

HE'BES  (Is.  xix.  18 ;  A.  V.  "  destruction  "  or 
"  the  sun  ").    See  Ir-ba-hkkes. 

HE'RESH  (Ehn  =  artificer  ;  'A^r,  Alex. 


'  The  word  seems  to  be  derived  from 


The  passage  In  Isaiah  probably  means  that  in  the 
abundant  yield  of  the  crop*  the  cattle  "hoiiM  eat  vi 
the  best,  6ucli  »«  was  usually  consumed  by  man. 
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'Apis;  carpentarius),  a  Levite;  ont  of  the  staff 
attached  to  the  tabernacle  (1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

HERMAS  ('Eppat,  from  'E^iijr,  the  "  Greek 
god  of  gain,"  or  Mercury),  the  name  of  a  person 
to  whom  St.  Paul  sends  greeting  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  (xvi.  14),  and  consequently  then  resi- 
dent in  Rome,  and  a  Christian :  and  yet  the  origin  of 
the  name,  like  that  of  the  other  four  mentioned  in 
the  same  Terse,  is  Greek.  However,  in  those  days, 
even  a  Jew,  like  St.  Paul  himself,  might  acquire 
Roman  citizenship.  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  and  Origen, 
agree  in  attributing  to  him  the  work  called  the 
Shepherd :  which,  from  the  name  of  Clement  oc- 
curring in  it,  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in 
the  pontificate  of  Clement  I. ;  while  others  affirm 
it  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  namesake  in  the  fol- 
lowing age,  and  brother  to  Pius  I. ;  others  again 
have  argued  against  its  genuineness.  (Cave,  Hist. 
Lit.  a.  v. ;  Bull,  Defeat.  Fid.  Nic.  i.  2,  3-6 ; 
Dindorf,  Praef.  ad  flermae  Past.)  From  internal 
evidence,  its  author,  whoever  he  was,  appears  to 
have  been  a  married  man  and  father  of  a  family : 
a  deep  mystic,  but  without  ecclesiastical  rank. 
Further,  the  work  in  question  is  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  written  in  Greek — in  which  language 
it  is  frequently  cited  by  the  Greek  Fathers — though 
it  now  only  exists  entire  in  a  Latin  version.  It  was 
never  received  into  the  canon ;  but  yet  was  generally 
cited  with  respect  only  second  to  that  which  was 
paid  to  the  authoritative  books  of  the  N.  T.,  and 
was  held  to  be  in  some  sense  inspired  (Caillau's 
Patres,  torn.  i.  p.  17).  It  may  be  styled  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  of  ante-Nicene  times ;  and  is 
divided  into  three  parts ;  the  first  containing  four 
visions,  the  second  twelve  moral  and  spiritual  pre- 
cepts, and  the  third  ten  similitudes,  each  intended 
to  shadow  forth  some  verity  (Caillau,  ibid.).  Every 
man,  according  to  this  writer,  is  attended  by  a  good 
and  bad  angel,  who  are  continually  endeavouring  to 
affect  his  course  through  life;  a  doctrine  which 
forcibly  recalls  the  &ble  of  Prodicus  respecting  the 
choice  of  Hercules  (Xenoph.  Mem.  ii.  1). 

The  Hermas  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  cele- 
brated as  a  saint  in  the  Roman  calendar  on  May  9 
(Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  May  9).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

HER'MES  ('Eppijs),  the  name  of  a  man  men- 
tioned in  the  same  Epistle  with  the  preceding  (Rom. 
xvi.  14).  "  According  to  the  Greeks,"  says  Calmet 
(Diet.  s.  v.),  "  he  was  one  of  the  Seventy  disciples, 
and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Dalmatia."  His  festival 
occurs  iu  their  calendar  upon  April  8  (Neale, 
Eastern  Church,  ii.  774).  [E.  S.  F.] 

HERMOG'ENES  ('Ep/uryeVrjs),  a  person  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul  in  the  latest  of  all  his  Epistles 
(2  Tim.  i.  15 ;  see  Alford's  Proleg.  c.  vii.  §35), 
when  "  all  in  Asia "  (»'.  e.  those  whom  he  had 
left  there)  '•  had  turned  away  from  him,"  and 
among  their  number  "  Phygellus  and  Hermogenes." 
It  does  not  appear  whether  they  had  merely  for- 
saken his  cause,  now  that  he  was  in  bonds,  through 
fear,  like  those  of  whom  St.  Cyprian  treats  in  his 
celebrated  work  De  Lapsis;  or  whether,  like 
Hymenaeus  and  Philetus  (ibid.  ch.  ii.  18),  they 
had  embraced  false  doctrine.  It  is  just  possible 
that  there  may  be  a  contrast  intended  between  these 
two  sets  of  deserters.  According  to  the  legendary 
history,  bearing  the  name  of  Abdias  (Fabricii  Cod. 
Apocryph.  N.  T.  p.  517)  Hermogenes  had  been  a 
magician,  and  was,  with  Philetus,  converted  by 
St.  James  the  Great,  who  destroyed  the  charm  of 
his  spells.    Neither  the  Hermogenes,  who  suffered 


in  the  reign  of  Domitian  (Hoffman,  Lex.  Univ. 
s.  v. ;  Alford  on  2  Tim.  i.  15),  nor  the  Hermo- 
genes, against  whom  Tertullian  wrote — still  less 
the  martyrs  of  the  Greek  calendar  (Neale,  Eastern 
Ch'trch,  ii.  p.  770,  January  24,  and  p.  781,  Sep- 
tember 1) — are  to  be  confounded  with  the  person 
now  under  notice,  of  whom  nothing  more  is 
known.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

HER'MOlV  (|to")n ;  Mpn&v),  a  mountain  on 
the  north-eastern  border  of  Palestine  (Deut.  iii.  8 ; 
Josh.  xii.  1),  over  against  Lebanon  (Josh.  xi.  17), 
adjoining  the  plateau  of  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  23). 
Its  situation  being  thus  clearly  defined  in  Scripture, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity.  It  stands 
at  the  southern  end,  and  is  the  culminating  point 
of  the  anti-Libanus  range ;  it  towers  high  above  the 
ancient  border-city  of  Dan  and  the  fountains  of  the 
Jordan,  and  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  beautiful 
mountain  in  Palestine  or  Syria.  The  name  Sermon 
was  doubtless  suggested  by  its  appearance — "a  lofty 
prominent  peak,'  visible  from  afar  (flOTPI  has  the 

se- 
same meaning  as  the  Arabic  ;  just  as  Leba- 
non was  suggested  by  the  white  character  of  its 
limestone  strata.  Other  names  were  also  given  to 
Hermon,  each  in  like  manner  descriptive  of  some 
striking  feature.  The  Sidonians  called  it  Sirion 
(ffyff,  from  jTTB\  "  to  glitter  "),  and  the  Amorites 
S/imir  (T3B>,  from  "Dfe*.  "to  clatter"),  both  sig- 
nifying "  breastplate,"  and  suggested  by  its  rounded 
glittering  top,  when  the  suu's  rays  were  reflected 
by  the  snow  that  covers  it  (Deut.  iii.  9 ;  Cant, 
iv.  8;  Ez.  xi  vii.  5).  It  was  also  named  Sim, 
"  the  elevated  "  ( jit'tP),  towering  over  all  its  com- 
peers (Deut.  iv.  48).  So  now,  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  called  Jebel  esh-Sneihh  J>A»)> 
"  the  chief  mountain "' — a  name  it  well  deserves ; 
and  Jebel  eth-Thelj  (gjjtll  ,Jaj».)»  "  6DOwy 

mountain,"  which  every  man  who  sees  it  will  say  is 
peculiarly  appropriate.  When  the  whole  country 
is  parched  with  the  summer-sun,  white  lines  of 
snow  streak  the  head  of  Hermon.  This  mountain 
was  the  great  landmark  of  the  Israelites.  It  was 
associated  with  their  northern  border  almost  as 
intimately  as  the  sea  was  with  the  western  (see  D* 
in  Ex.  xxvii.  12,  A.  V.  "west ;"  Josh.  viii.  9).  They 
conquered  all  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan, "  from  the 
river  Anion  unto  Mount  Hermon  "  (Deut.  iii.  8,  iv. 
48 ;  Josh.  xi.  17).  Baal-gad,  the  border-city  before 
Dan  became  historic,  is  described  as  "  under  Mount 
Hermon"  (Josh.  xiii.  5,  xi.  17);  and  when  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh  conquered  their  whole  allotted 
territory,  they  are  said  to  have  "  increased  from 
Bashan  unto  Baal-hermon  and  Senir,  and  unto 
Mount  Hermon"  (1  Chr.  v.  2a).  In  one  passage 
Hermon  would  almost  seem  to  be  used  to  signify 
"  north,"  as  the  word  "  sea"  (DJ)  is  for  "  west " — 
"  the  north  and  the  south  Thou  hast  created  them ; 
Tabor  and  Hermon  shall  rejoice  in  thy  name  "  (Ps. 
Unix.  12).  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  From 
whatever  part  of  Palestine  the  Israelite  turned  his 
eyes  northward,  Hermon  was  there,  terminating 
the  view.  From  the  plain  along  the  coast,  from 
the  mountains  of  Samaria,  from  the  Jordan  valley, 
from  the  heights  of  Moab  and  Gilead,  from  the 
plateau  of  Bashan,  that  pale-blue,  snow-capped 
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cone  foi-nu  the  one  feature  on  the  northern  horizon. 
The  "dew  of  Hermon"  is  once  referred  to  in  a 
passage  which  has  long  been  considered  a  geo- 
graphical puzzle — "  As  the  dew  of  Hermon,  the 
dew  that  descended  on  the  mountains  of  Zion" 
(Ps.  cxxxiii.  3).  Zion  (jVx)  is  probably  used  here 
for  Sim  one  of  the  old  names  of  Hermon 

(Deut.  iv.  48).  The  snow  on  the  summit  of  this 
mountain  condenses  the  vapours  that  float  during 
the  summer  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
causing  light  clouds  to  hover  around  it,  and  abun- 
dant dew  to  descend  on  it,  while  the  whole  country 
elsewhere  is  parched,  and  the  whole  heaven  else- 
where cloudless. 

Hermon  has  three  summits,  situated  like  the 
angles  of  a  triangle,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  each  other.  They  do  not  differ  much  in  ele- 
vation. This  may  account  for  the  expression  in 
Ps.  xlii.  7  (6),  "  I  will  remember  thee  from  the 
land  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Hermons  (D'JIQUT) — 
perhaps  also  for  the  three  appellations  in  1  Chr.  v. 
23.  On  one  of  the  summits  are  curious  and  in- 
teresting ruins.  Round  a  rock  which  forms  the 
crest  of  the  peak  are  the  foundations  of  a  rude 
circular  wall,  composed  of  massive  stones;  and 
within  the  circle  is  a  large  heap  of  hewn  stones, 
surrounding  the  remains  of  a  small  and  very  ancient 
temple.  This  is  evidently  one  of  those  "  high 
places  "  which  the  old  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  and 
the  Jews  frequently  in  imitation  of  them,  set  up 
"  upon  every  high  mountain  and  upon  every  hill 
(Deut.  xii.  2  ;  2  K.  xvii.  10,  11).  In  two  passages 
of  Scripture  this  mountain  is  called  Baui-hermon 
(jiD-in  ?J>3,  Judg.  iii.  3 ;  1  Chr.  v.  23) ;  and  the 
only  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  it  is  that  Baal 
was  there  worshipped.  Jerome  says  of  it,  "dici- 
turque  »n  vertice  ejus  insiyne  templum,  quod  ab 
cthnicis  cultui  habetur  e  regione  Paneadis  et  Li- 
bani " — reference  must  here  be  made  to  the  building 
whose  ruins  are  still  seen  (Onom.  a.  v.  Hermon). 
It  is  remarkable  that  Hermon  was  anciently  en- 
compassed by  a  circle  of  temples,  all  facing  the 
summit.  Can  it  be  that  this  mountain  was  the 
great  sanctuary  of  Baal,  and  that  it  was  to  the 
old  Syrians  what  Jerusalem  was  to  the  Jews,  and 
what  Mekkah  is  to  the  Muslems?  (See  Handb.  for 
Syr.  and  Pal.  454,  457 ;  Reland,  Pal.  323  sq.) 

The  height  of  Hermon  has  never  been  measured, 
though  it  has  been  often  estimated.  It  is  unques- 
tionably the  second  mountain  in  Syria,  ranking 
next  to  the  summit  of  Lebanon  near  the  Cedars, 
and  only  a  lew  hundred  feet  lower  than  it.  It 
may  safely  be  estimated  at  10,000  feet.  It  rises 
up  an  obtuse  truncated  cone,  from  2000  to  3000 
feet  above  the  ridges  that  radiate  from  it— thus 
having  a  more  commanding  aspect  than  any  other 
mountain  in  Syria.  The  cone  is  entirely  naked. 
A  coating  of  disintegrated  limestone  covei*  the  sur- 
face, rendering  it  smooth  and  bleak.  The  snow 
never  disappears  from  its  summit.  In  spring  and 
early  summer  the  top  is  entirely  covered.  As 
summer  advances  the  snow  gradually  melts  from 

•  The  Jewish  partisans  of  Herod  (Nicolas  Damas- 
cenus,  ap.  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  1,  3)  nought  to  raise  him  to 
the  dignity  of  a  descent  from  one  of  the  noble  families 
which  returned  from  Babylon ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
early  Christian  writers  represented  his  origin  as  utterly 
mean  and  servile.  Afric&nus  has  preserved  a  tradi- 
tion (South,  Melt.  Soar,  ti.  p.  835),  on  the  authority  of 
"  the  natural  kinsmen  of  the  Saviour,"  which  makes 
Intipatcr,  the  father  of  Herod,  the  son  of  one  Herod, 


the  tops  of  the  ridges,  but  remains  in  long  glitter- 
ing streaks  in  the  ravines  that  radiate  from  the 
centre,  looking  in  the  distance  like  the  white  locks 
that  scantily  cover  the  head  of  old  age.  (See  h'ac 
Years  m  Damascus,  vol.  i.) 

A  tradition,  originating  apparently  about  the 
time  of  Jerome  (Reland,  p.  326),  gave  the  name 
Hermon  to  the  range  of  Jebel  ed-Duhy  near  Tabor, 
the  better  to  explain  Ps.  lxxxix.  12.  The  name 
still  continues  in  the  monasteries  of  Palestine,  and 
has  thus  crept  into  books  of  travel.      [J.  L.  P.] 

HER  OD  ('Hpattqf,  i.  e.  Herodes).  The  He- 
rodian Family.  The  history  of  the  Herodian 
family  presents  one  side  of  the  last  development  of 
the  Jewish  nation.  The  evils  which  had  existed  in 
the  hierarchy  which  grew  up  after  the  Return,  found 
an  unexpected  embodiment  in  the  tyranny  of  a  fo- 
reign usurper.  Religion  was  adopted  as  a  policy ; 
and  the  helleniziug  designs  of  Antiochus  Kpiphanes 
were  carried  out,  at  least  in  their  spirit,  by  men 
who  professed  to  observe  the  Law.  Side  by  side 
with  the  spiritual  "  kingdom  of  God,"  proclaimed 
by  John  the  Baptist,  and  founded  by  the  Lord,  a 
kingdom  of  the  world  was  established,  which  in  its 
external  splendour  recalled  the  traditional  magnifi- 
cence of  Solomon.  The  simultaneous  realization  ot 
the  two  principles,  national  and  spiritual,  which  had 
long  variously  influenced  the  Jews,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  dynasty  and  a  church,  is  a  fact  pregnant 
with  instruction.  In  the  fulness  of  time  a  descend- 
ant of  Esau  established  a  false  counterpart  of  the 
promised  glories  of  Messiah. 

Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  ancestry  of  ibt 
Herods ;  but  neglecting  the  exaggerated  statements 
of  friends  and  enemies,*  it  seems  certain  that  they 
were  of  Idumaeau  descent  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  1,  3),  a 
fact  which  is  indicated  by  the  forms  of  some  of  the 
names  which  were  retained  in  the  family  (EwaU. 
Geschichte.  w.  477  note).  But  though  aliens  by  race, 
the  Herods  were  Jews  in  faith.  The  Idunuesns 
had  been  conquered  and  brought  over  to  Judaism 
by  John  Hyrcanus  (B.C.  130,  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  9  $  1 ) ; 
and  from  the  time  of  their  conversion  they  remained 
constant  to  their  new  religion,  looking  upon  Jeru- 
salem as  their  mother  city  and  claiming  for  them- 
selves the  name  of  Jews  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  7,  $7  : 
B.  J.  i.  10,  §4,  iv.  4,  §4). 

The  general  policy  of  the  whole  Herodian  family, 
though  modified  by  the  personal  characteristics  of 
the  successive  rulers,  was  the  same.  It  centred 
in  the  endeavour  to  found  a  great  and  independent 
kingdom,  in  which  the  power  of  Judaism  sho-.U 
subserve  to  the  consolidation  of  a  state.  The  pro- 
tection of  Rome  was  in  the  first  instance  a  neces- 
sity, but  the  designs  of  Herod  I.  and  A  grippe  I. 
point  to  an  independent  Eastern  empire  as  their 
end,  and  not  to  a  mere  subject  monarchy.  Such  a 
consummation  of  the  Jewish  hopes  seems  to  have 
found  some  measure  of  acceptance  at  first  [He- 
RODLans] ;  and  by  a  natural  reaction  the  temporal 
dominion  of  the  Herods  opened  the  way  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  Jewish  nationality.  The  religion 
which  was  degraded  into  the  instrument  of  unscru- 

a  slave  attached  to  the  service  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Asculon,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  Idumaean  rt>bi*erv 
and  kept  by  them  as  bis  father  could  not  pay  his 
ransom.  The  locality  (cf.  Philo,  Lrf.  ad  Caium,  §30; 
no  less  than  the  office  was  calculated  to  fix  a  heavy 
reproach  upon  the  name  (cf.  Ronth,  ad  lee.).  This 
story  is  repeated  with  great  inaccuracy  by  Epiphaniut 
(Haer.  xx.). 
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pulous  ambition  lost  its  power  to  quicken  a  united 
people.  The  high-priests  weie  appointed  and  de- 
posed by  Herod  I.  and  his  successors  with  such  a 
reckless  disregard  for  the  character  of  their  office 
(.lost,  Gcsch.  d.  Judenthums,  pp.  322,  325,  421), 
that  the  office  itself  was  deprived  of  its  sacred  dig- 
nity (comp.  Acts  xxiii.  2  ff. ;  Jost,  430,  &c).  The 
uation  was  divided,  and  amidst  the  conflict  of  sects 
a  universal  faith  arose,  which  more  than  fulfilled 
the  nobler  hopes  that  found  no  satisfaction  in  the 
treacherous  grandeur  of  a  court. 

The  family  relations  of  the  Herods  are  singularly 
complicated  from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
same  names,  and  the  several  accounts  of  Josephus 
are  not  consistent  in  every  detail.  The  following 
table,  however,  seems  to  offer  a  satisfactory  sum- 
mary of  his  statements.  The  members  of  the  He- 
rodian  family  who  are  mentioned  in  the  M.  T.  are 
distinguished  by  capitals. 

Josephus  is  the  one  great  authority  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  Herodian  family.  The  scanty  notices 
which  occur  in  Hebrew  and  classic  writers  throw 
very  little  additional  light  upon  the  events  which 
he  narrates.  Of  modern  writers  Ewald  has  treated 
the  whole  subject  with  the  widest  and  cleai  est  view. 
Jost  in  his  several  works  has  added  to  the  records 
of  Josephus  gleanings  from  later  Jewish  writers. 
Where  the  original  sources  are  so  accessible,  mono- 
graphs are  of  little  use.  The  following  are  quoted 
by  Winer: — Noldii  ffist.  Idumaea  ....  Franeq. 
16H0;  E.  Spanhemii  Stemma  ....  Nerodis  M„ 
which  are  reprinted  in  Havercamp's  Josephus  (ii. 
:m  ff. ;  402  ff.). 

I.  Herod  the  Geeat  ('HoiJns)  was  the  second 
son  of  Antipater,  who  was  appointed  procurator 
of  Judaea  by  Julius  Caesar,  B.C.  47,  and  Cypres, 
an  Arabian  of  noble  descent  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  7, 
§3).  At  the  time  of  his  father's  elevation,  though 
only  fifteen  years  old,  he  received  the  govern- 
ment of  Galilee  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  9,  §2),  and  shortly 
afterwards  that  of  Cocle-Syria.  When  Antony 
came  to  Syria,  B.C.  41,  he  appointed  Herod  and 
his  elder  brother  Phasael  tetrarchs  of  Judaea  (Jos. 
Ant.  xiv.  13,  §1).  Herod  was  forced  to  abandon 
Judaea  next  year  by  an  invasion  of  the  I'arthians, 
who  supported  the  claims  of  Antigonus,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Asmonaean  dynasty,  and  fled  to 
liome  (B.C.  40).  At  Home  he  was  well  received 
by  Antony  and  Octavian,  and  was  appointed  by 
the  senate  king  of  Judaea  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Hasmonaean  line  (Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  14,  §4  ;  App.  Bell. 
C.  39).  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  by  the  help 
of  the  Romans,  he  took  Jerusalem  (B.C.  37),  and 
■ompletely  established  his  authority  throughout  his 
dominions.  An  expedition  which  he  was  forced  to 
make  against  Arabia  saved  him  from  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  civil  war,  though  he  was  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  Antony.  After  the  battle  of  Actium 
he  visited  Octavian  at  Rhodes,  and  his  noble  bearing 
won  for  him  the  favour  of  the  couqueror,  who  con- 
firmed him  in  the  possession  of  the  kingdom,  B  c. 
31,  and  in  the  next  year  increased  it  by  the  addition 
of  several  important  cities  (.los.Ant.  xv.  10, §1  ff), 
and  afterwards  gave  him  the  province  of  Trachc- 
nitis  and  the  district  of  Paiieas  (Jos.  Ant.  1.  c). 
The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Herod  was  undis- 
turbed by  external  troubles,  but  his  domestic  life 
was  embittered  by  an  almost  uninterrupted  series 

b  The  language  of  St.  Matthew  offers  an  instructive 
contrast  to  that  of  Justin  M.  {Dial.  c.  IVyph.  78)  : 

o  'HpwS^f  ,  ,.  ,ffarfa(  ifA«l  TOVf  wait  at  Tovc 


of  injuries  and  cruel  acts  of  vengeance.  Hyrcanus 
the  grandfather  of  his  wife  Mariamne,  was  put  to 
death  shortly  before  his  visit  to  Augustus.  Ma- 
riamne herself,  to  whom  he  was  passionately  de- 
voted, was  next  sacrificed  to  his  jealousy.  One 
execution  followed  another,  till  at  fast  in  B.C.  ti, 
he  was  persuaded  to  put  to  death  the  two  sons  of 
Mariamne,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  in  whom 
the  chief  hope  of  the  people  lay.  Two  years  after- 
wards he  condemned  to  death  Antipater,  his  eldest 
son,  who  had  been  their  most  active  accuser,  and 
the  order  for  his  execution  was  among  the  last  acts 
of  Herod's  life,  for  he  died  himself  five  days  after 
the  death  of  his  son,  B.C.  4,  in  the  same  year  which 
marks  the  true  date  of  the  Nativity.  [Jksi'8 
Christ]. 

These  terrible  acts  of  bloodshed  which  Herod  per- 
petrated iu  bis  own  family  were  accompanied  by 
others  among  his  subjects  equally  terrible,  from  the 
numbers  who  fell  victims  to  them.  The  infirmities 
of  his  later  years  exasperated  him  to  yet  greater 
cruelty;  and,  according  to  the  well-known  story, 
he  ordered  the  nobles  whom  he  had  called  to  him 
in  his  last  moments  to  be  executed  immediately 
after  his  decease,  t.iat  so  at  least  his  death  might 
be  attended  by  universal  mourning  (Jos.  Ant. 
xvii.  7,  5).  It  was  at  the  time  of  this  fatal  illness 
that  he  must  have  caused  the  slaughter  of  the 
infants  at  Bethlehem  (Matt.  ii.  16-18),  and  from 
the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  murder  of  a 
few  young  children  iu  an  uuimpoitant  village  when 
contrasted  with  the  deeds  which  he  carried  out  or 
designed,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Josephus  has 
passed  it  over  in  silence.  The  number  of  children 
iu  Bethlehem  and  "  all  the  borders  thereof"  («"» 
murtv  rots  tpiois)  may  be  estimated  at  about  ten 
or  twelve  ;b  and  the  language  of  the  Evangelist 
leaves  in  complete  uncertainty  the  method  in  which 
the  deed  was  effected  (axoorffAaj  iv*7\tv).  The 
scene  of  open  and  undisguised  violence  which  has 
been  consecrated  by  Christian  art  is  wholly  at  va- 
riance with  what  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the 
historic  reality.  At  a  later  time  the  murder  of  the 
children  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the  death 
of  Antipater.  Thus,  according  to  the  anecdote  pre- 
served by  Macrobius  (c.  a.d.  410),  Augustus,  cum 
audisset  inter  pueros  quos  in  Syria  I/erodes,  Rex 
Judaeorttm,  intra  bimatum  (Matt.  ii.  16 ;  lb.  Vulg. 
a  bimntu  et  infra)  jmsit  interfici,  filium  quoqne 
ejus  occisum,  ait :  Melius  est  Herodis  porcum  esse 
quam  filium  (Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  4).  But  Josephus 
has  preserved  two  very  remarkable  references  to  a 
massacre  which  Herod  caused  to  be  made  shortly 
before  his  death,  which  may  throw  an  additional 
light  upon  the  history.  In  this  it  is  said  that  Herod 
did  not  spare  *'  those  who  seemed  most  dear  to 
him"  {Ant.  xvi.  11, §7),  but  "slew  all  those  ofhis 
own  family  who  sided  with  the  Pharisees  {6  +api- 
aaios) "  in  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Roman  emperor,  while  they  looked  forward 
to  a  change  in  the  royal  line  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  2,  §6  ; 
cf.  Lardner,  Credibility,  &c.,  i.  pp.  278  ff.,  332  f., 
349  f.).  How  far  this  event  may  have  been 
directly  connected  with  the  murder  at  Bethlehem 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  from  the  obscurity  of  the 
details,  but  its  occasion  and  character  throw  a  great 
light  upon  St.  Matthew's  narrative. 

In  dealing  with  the  religious  feelings  or  preju- 


iv  Bij$\eifi  ixiXtwfv  uccufxdijfai.  Cf.  Orig.  e.  Celt 
L  p.  47,  ed.  Spenc.  A  6i  'HfiMtft  arcUc  ram  ra  <r 
Bq0\eifi  xai  roif  op<otc  aurijs  vai&a  .  .  . 
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dices  of  the  Jews,  Herod  shewed  as  great  cou tempt 
for  public  opinion  as  in  the  execution  of  his  per- 
sonal vengeaiice.  He  signalised  his  elevation  to  the 
throne  by  offerings  to  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  (Jost, 
Gesch.  d.  Judenthums,  p.  318),  and  surrounded 
his  person  by  foreign  mercenaries,  some  of  whom 
bad  been  formerly  in  the  service  of  Cleopatra  (Jos. 
Ant.  xv.  7,  §3 ;  xvii.  1,  §1 ;  8,  §3).  His  coins  and 
those  of  his  successors  bore  only  Greek  legends ; 
and  he  introduced  heathen  games  within  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  8,  §1).  He  displayed 
ostentatiously  his  favour  towards  foreigners  (Jos. 
Ant.  rvi.  5,  §3),  and  oppressed  the  old  Jewish  aris- 
tocracy (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  1 ,  §1).  The  later  Jewish  tra- 
ditions describe  him  as  successively  the  servant  of  the 
Hasmonaeans  and  the  Romans,  and  relate  that  one 
Rabbin  only  survived  the  persecution  which  he 
directed  against  them,  purchasing  his  life  by  the 
loss  of  sight  (Jost,  319  &c.). 

While  Herod  alienated  in  this  manner  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Jews  by  his  cruelty  and  disregard  for 
the  Law,  he  adorned  Jerusalem  with  many  splendid 
monuments  of  his  taste  and  magnificence.  The 
Temple,  which  he  rebuilt  with  scrupulous  care,  so 
that  it  might  seem  to  be  a  restoration  of  the  old 
oue  rather  than  a  new  building  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  §11), 
was  the  greatest  of  these  works.  The  restoration 
was  begun  B.C.  20,  and  the  Temple  itself  was  com- 
pleted in  a  year  and  a  half  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §6). 
The  surrounding  buildings  occupied  eight  years 
more  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §5).  But  fresh  additions 
were  constantly  made  in  succeeding  years,  so  that 
at  the  time  of  the  feord's  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
beginning  of  His  ministry,  it  was  said  that  the 
Temple  was  "  built  (tficotoiiifin)  in  forty  and  six 
years  "  (John  ii.  20),  a  phrase  which  expresses  the 
whole  period  from  the  commencement  of  Herod's 
work  to  the  completion  of  the  latest  addition  then 
made,  for  the  final  completion  of  the  whole  build- 
ing is  placed  by  Josepnus  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §7,  fjSrj  8e 
Tore  Kal  to  Upbv  er(r4\taro)  in  the  time  of 
Herod  Agrippe  II.  (c.  a.d.  50). 

Yet  even  this  splendid  work  was  not  likely  to 
mislead  the  Jews  as  to  the  real  spirit  of  the  king. 
While  he  rebuilt  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  re- 
built also  the  Temple  at  Samaria  (Jos.  Ant.  xv. 
8,  §5),  and  made  provision  in  his  new  city  Caesaiea 
for  the  celebration  of  heathen  worship  (Jos.  Ant. 
xv.  9,  §5) ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  (Jost,  Gesch. 
d.  Judenth.  323)  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
furnished  him  with  the  opportunity  of  destroying 
the  authentic  collection  of  genealogies  which  was 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  priestly  families. 
Herod,  as  appears  from  his  public  designs,  affected 
the  dignity  of  a  second  Solomon,  but  he  joined  the 
license  of  that  monarch  to  his  magnificence;  and 
it  was  said  that  the  monument  which  he  raised  over 
the  royal  tombs  was  due  to  the  fear  which  seized 
him  after  a  sacrilegious  attempt  to  rob  them  of 
secret  treasures  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  7,  §1). 

It  is,  ]>erhaps,  difficult  to  see  in  the  character  of 
Herod  any  of  the  true  elements  of  greatness.  Some 
have  even  supposed  that  the  title — the  great — is  a 
mistranslation  for  the  elder  (JHS\,  Jost,  p.  319  note; 
6  fiiyas,  Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  473,  &c);  and  yet 
on  the  other  hand  he  seems  to  have  possessed  the 
good  qualities  of  our  own  Henry  VIII.  with  his 
vices.  He  maintained  peau.  at  home  daring  a  long 
reign  by  the  vigour  and  timely  generosity  of  his 
administration.  Abroad  he  conciliated  the  goodwill 
of  the  Romans  under  circumstances  of  unusual  dif- 
ficulty. His  ostentatious  display  and  even  his  arbi- 
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trary  tyranny  was  calculated  to  inspire  Orieutals 
with  awe.  Bold  and  yet  prudent,  oppressive  and 
yet  profuse,  he  had  many  of  the  characteristics 
which  make  a  popular  hero;  and  the  title  which 
may  have  been  first  given  in  admiration  of  success- 
ful despotism  now  seixes  to  bring  out  in  clearer 
contrast  the  terrible  price  at  which  the  success  was 
purchased. 


Copper  Can  of  Herod  the  Gnu. 

Ob..  HPfDAOY.  Bond,  ol  imp*  Iter.  EeNAPXO. 
MBualaaiin  bolmcC :  in  the  fletd  coduosus. 

II.  HEBOD  ANTIPAS  (*AiTr»-ovr|>oi,  'Arrlrnu) 
was  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Malthace,  a 
Samaritan  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  1,  §3).  His  father  had 
originally  destined  him  as  his  successor  in  the  king- 
dom (cfl  Matt.  ii.  22 ;  Arcuelaus),  but  by  the 
last  change  of  his  will  appointed  him  "  tetrarch  oi 
Galilee  and  Peraea"  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  8,  §1,  'Hp.  6 
Terpipxnt,  Matt.  xiv.  1 ;  Luke  iii.  19,  ix.  7 ;  Acts 
xiii.  1.  Of.  Luke  iii.  1,  T«Tpa/>xoOiror  rijr  Tdki- 
\aias  'Hp.),  which  brought  him  a  yearly  revenue  of 
200  talents  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  13,  §4;  cf.  Luke  viii. 
3,  Xov£a  ir it p6x ov  'Hp.).  He  first  married 
a  daughter  of  Aretas,  "  king  of  Arabia  Petraea," 
but  after  some  time  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  5,  §1)  he 
made  overtures  of  marriage  to  Herodias,  the  wife 
of  his  half-brother  Herod-Philip,  which  she  received 
favourably.  Aretas,  indignant  at  the  insult  offered 
to  his  daughter,  found  a  pretext  for  invading  the 
territory  of  Herod,  and  defeated  him  with  great 
loss  (Jos.  /.  a).  This  defeat,  according  to  the 
famous  passage  in  Josephus  (Ant.  xviii.  5,  §2),  was 
attributed  by  many  to  tire  murder  of  John  the 
Baptist,  which  had  been  committed  by  Antipas 
shortly  before,  under  the  influence  of  Herodias 
(Matt.  xiv.  4  ff. ;  Mark  vi.  17  IT. ;  Luke  iii.  19). 
At  a  later  time  the  ambition  of  Herodias  proved 
the  cause  of  her  husband's  ruin.  She  urged  him 
to  go  to  Rome  to  gain  the  title  of  king  (cf.  Mark 
vi.  14,  6  $aai\ths  'Hp.  by  courtesy),  which 
had  been  granted  to  his  nephew  Agrippa ;  but  he 
was  opposed  at  the  court  of  Caligula  by  the  emis- 
saries of  Agrippa  [Hebod  Agrippa],  and  con- 
demned to  perpetual  banishment  at  Lugdunum, 
A.D.  39  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  7,  §2),  whence  he  ap- 
pears to  have  retired  afterwards  to  Spain  (B.  J. 
ii.  9,  §B  ;  but  see  note  on  p.  796).  Herodias 
voluntarily  shared  bis  punishment,  and  he  died  in 
exile.  [H"erodias.] 

Pilate  took  occasion  from  our  Lord's  residence  in 
Galilee  to  send  Him  for  examination  (Luke  xxiii. 
6  IT.)  to  Herod  Antipas,  who  came  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  celebrate  the  Passover  (cf.  Jos.  .rlnt.  xviii.  6,  §3), 
and  thus  heal  the  feud  which  had  existed  between 
the  tetrarch  and  himself  (Luke  xxiii.  12  ;  cf.  I.uke 
xiii.  1,  irtpl  r&v  Ta\tk<dtn>,  &r  rb  alfia  IIiXotoj 
?/uf  tv  ptra  rav  fhat&v  atnuy).  The  share  which 
Antipas  thus  took  in  the  Passion  is  specially  noticed 
in  the  Act*  (iv.  27)  in  connexion  with  Ps.  ii.  1,  2. 
His  character,  as  it  appears  in  the  Gospels,  answers 
to  the  general  tenor  of  his  Kfe.  He  was  unscru- 
pulous (Luke  iii.  19,  ir«pl  wdyruv  2>v  cirointrtt 
irovripiiv),  tyrannical  (I.uke  xiii.  31),  and  weaL 
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(Matt.  xiv.  9).  Yet  his  cruelty  was  maraed  by 
cunning  (Luke  xiii.  32,  ry  AAxJxeiti  tuirn},  and 
followed  by  remorse  (Mark  vi.  14).  In  contrast 
with  Pilate  he  presents  the  type  of  an  Eastern 
despot,  capricious,  sensual,  and  superstitious.  This 
last  element  of  superstition  is  both  natural  and 
clearly  marked.  For  a  time  "  he  heard  John 
gladly"  (Mark  vi.  20),  and  was  anxious  to  see 
Jesus  (Luke  ix.  9,  xxiii.  8)  in  the  expectation,  as  it 
is  said,  of  witnessing  some  miracle  wrought  by 
Him  (Luke  xiii.  SI,  xxiii.  8). 

The  city  of  Tiberias,  which  Antipas  founded 
and  named  in  honour  of  the  emperor,  was  the  most 
conspicuous  monument  of  his  long  reign ;  but, 
like  the  rest  of  the  Herodian  family,  he  shewed 
his  passion  for  building  cities  in  several  places,  re- 
storing Sepphoris,  near  Tabor,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  wars  after  the  death  of  Herod  the 
Great  (Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  12,  §9;  xviii.  2,  §1)  and 
Betharamphtha  (Beth-haram)  in  Peraca,  which  he 
named  Julias,  "  from  the  wife  of  the  emperor " 
(Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  2,  1 ;  Hieron.  Euseb.  Chron. 
a.d.  29.  Lmca). 

HI.  Archelaus  ('Apx&aot)  w"8.  Uke  Herod 
Antipas,  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  and  Malthnce. 
He  was  brought  up  with  his  brother  at  Rome 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  1,  §3),  and  in  consequence  of  the 
accusations  of  his  eldest  brother  Antipater,  the  son 
of  Doris,  he  was  excluded  by  his  father's  will  from 
any  share  in  his  dominions.  Afterwards,  however, 
by  a  second  change,  the  "  kingdom "  was  left  to 
him,  which  had  been  designed  for  his  brother  An- 
tipas (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  8,  §1),  and  it  was  this 
unexpected  arrangement  which  led  to  the  retreat  of 
Joseph  to  Galilee  (Matt.  ii.  22).  Archelaus  did 
not  enter  on  his  power  without  strong  opposition 
and  bloodshed  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  9) ;  but  Au- 
gustus confirmed  the  will  of  Herod  in  its  essential 
provisions,  and  gave  Archelaus  the  government  of 
"  Idumaea,  Judaea,  and  Samaria,  with  the  cities  of 
Caesarea,  Sebaste,  Joppa,  and  Jerusalem  "  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvii.  13,  5),  which  produced  a  revenue  of 
400  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  6,  §3)  or  600  talents  (Ant. 

xvii.  13,  5).  For  the  time  he  received  the  title  of 
Ethnarch,  with  the  promise  of  that  of  king,  if  he 
proved  worthy  of  it  (Joseph.  I.  c).  His  conduct 
justified  the  fears  which  his  character  inspired. 
After  violating  the  Mosaic  law  by  the  marriage  with 
filaphyra,  his  brother's  widow  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii. 
13,  §1),  he  roused  his  subjects  by  his  tyranny  and 
cruelty  to  appeal  to  Rome  for  redress.  Augustus 
at  once  summoned  him  to  his  presence,  and  after 
his  cause  was  heard  he  was  banished  to  Vienne  in 
Gaul  (a.d.  7),  where  probably  he  died  (Joseph. 
/.  c. ;  cf.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  765 ;  Dio  Cass.  lv.  27) ; 
though  in  the  time  of  Jerome. his  tomb  was  shown 
near  Bethlehem  (Onomasticon). 

IV.  Herod  Philip  I.  (*l\mos,  Mark  vi.  17) 
was  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  Mariamne  the 
daughter  of  a  high-priest  Simon  (Joseph.  Ant. 

xviii.  6.  4),  and  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  tetrarch  Philip.  [Herod  Philip  II.] 
He  married  Herodias,  the  sister  of  Agrippa  I.,  by 
whom  he  had  a  daughter  Salome.  Herodias,  how- 
ever, left  him,  and  made  an  infamous  marriage  with 
his  half-brother  Herod  Antipas  (Matt.  xiv.  '3 ; 
Mark  vi.  17 ;  Luke  iii.  19).    He  is  called  only 


•  Jos.  Ant.  xvii.  8,  §  1 ,  Josephus  calls  Philip 'ApxtX«ov 
iStX^'x  yvqatcK ;  but  elsewhere  he  states  their  distinct 
descent.  , 
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Herod  by  Jooephus,  but  the  repetition  of  the  name 
Philip  is  fully  justified  by  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  names  in  the  Herodian  family  (e.  g.  Antipater). 
The  two  Philips  were  confounded  by  Jerome  (ad 
Matt.  I.  o.) ;  and  the  confusion  was  the  more  easy, 
because  the  son  of  Mariamne  was  excluded  from  all 
share  in  his  father's  possessions  (rqs  J»aW|r»f 
itf\ti$tv)  iu  consequence  of  his  mother's  treachery 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  30,  §7),  and  lived  afterwards  in  a 
private  station. 

V.  Herod  Philip  II.  (♦fAmros)  was  the  son 
of  Herod  the  Great  and  Cleopatra  ('IcjNWoXutuTu). 
Like  his  half-brothers'  Antipas  and  Archelaus, 
he  was  brought  up  at  home  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  I, 

3)  ,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  advocated  the 
claims  of  Archelaus  before  Augustus  (Joseph.  B.J. 
ii.  6,  §1).  He  received  as  his  own  government 
"  Batanaea,  Trachonitis,  AuranHis  (Gaulonitk), 
and  some  parts  about  Jarania "  (Joseph.  B.  J.  u. 
6,  §3i,  with  the  title  of  tetrarch  (Luke  Hi.  1, 
viXimrov  ....  TfTpapxovvros  rijs  'Irovpaias  vol 
TpaxoylrtSos  x<Spax).  His  rule  was  distinguished 
by  justice  and  moderation  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  §2, 

4)  ,  and  he  appears  to  have  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  duties  of  his  office  without  sharing  in  the 
intrigues  which  disgraced  his  family  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xviii.  5,  6).  He  built  a  new  city  on  the  site  of 
Paneas,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  which  he 
called  Caesarea  (Ktuaaptla  f/  wiXfinrov,  Matt.  xri. 
13 ;  Mark  viii.  27),  and  raised  Bethsaida  (in  lower 
Gaulonitis)  to  the  rank  of  a  city  under  the  title  of 
Julias  (Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  9,  §1 ;  xviii.  2,  §1),  and 
died  there  A.D.  34  (xviii.  5,  §6).  He  married  Salome, 
the  daughter  of  PhUip  ( 1 .)  and  Herodias  (Ant.  xviii. 
6,  §4),  but  as  he  left  no  children  at  his  death  his 
dominions  were  added  to  the  Roman  province  of  Svria 
(xviii.  5,  §6). 

VI.  Herod  Aorippa  I.  ('Hpt^t,  Acts;  'Ayph- 
*-«,  Joseph.)  was  the  son  of  Aristobulos  and  Bere- 
nice, and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great.  He  was 
brought  up  at  Rome  with  Claudius  and  Drusus,  and 
after  a  life  of  various  vicissitudes  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xviii.  7),  was  thrown  into  prison  by  Tiberius  for 
an  unguarded  speech,  where  he  remained  till  the 
accession  of  Caius  (Caligula)  A.D.  37.  The  new 
Emperor  gave  him  the  government*  formerly  held 
by  the  tetrarghs  Philip  and  Lysanias,  and  bestowed 
on  him  the  ensigns  of  royalty  and  other  marks  of 
favour  (Acta  xii.  1,  'Hp.  6  ftaviXt&t).  The  jealousy 
of  Herod"  Antipas  and  his  wife  Herodias  was  ex- 
cited by  these  distinctions,  and  they  sailed  to  Rome 
in  the  hope  of  supplanting  Agrippa  in  the  Em- 
peror's favour.  Agrippa  was  aware  of  their  design, 
and  anticipated  it  by  a  counter-charge  against 
Antipas  of  treasonous  correspondence  with  the 
Parthians.  Antipas  failed  to  answer  the  accusa- 
tion, and  was  banished  to  Gaul  (a.d.  39),  and  his 
dominions  were  added  to  those  already  held  by 
Agrippa  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  7,  §2).  Afterwards 
Agrippa  rendered  important  services  to  Claudia* 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  1 1 ,  §2, 3),  and  received  from  hhn 
in  return  (A.D.  41)  the  government  of  Judaea  and 
Samaria;  so  that  his  entire  dominions  equalled  in 
extent  the  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great.  Unlike 
his  predecessors,  Agrippa  was  a  strict  observer  of 
the  Law  (Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  7,  §3),  and  he  sought 
with  success  the  favour  of  the  Jew*.'    It  is  pre- 


d  Jost  (Otteh.  i.  Judtntkunu,  4  JO)  quote*  a  legeo* 
that  Agrippa  burst  into  tears  on  reading  in  a  pnb:k 
service  Deut.  xvii.  1 5 ;  whereupon  the  people  cried  ost. 
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bible  that  it  whs  with  this  view*  he  put  to  death 
Junes  the  son  of  Zebedee,  iiiirf  further  imprisoned 
Peter  (Acts  xii.  1  ff.).  Bat  his  sudden  death,  which 
followed  immediately  afterwards,  interrupted  his 
ambitious  projects. 

In  the  fourth  rear  of  his  reign  over  the  whole 
of  Judaea  (a.d.  44)  Agrippa  attended  some  games 
at  Caesarea,  held  in  honour  of  the  Emperor.  When 
he  appeared  in  the  theatre  (Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  8,  §2, 
Invito,  r&y  ttmpimv  fi/Upa ;  Acts  xii.  21,  toktJ 
Vntpa)  in  "  a  robe  of  silver  stuff  (i(  ipyvpov 
wewoiiUiArrir  wturar,  Joseph.;  fofrtjra  /Jao-iAiir^r, 
Acts  xii.  21)  which  shone  in  the  morning  light, 
nis  flatterers  saluted  him  as  a  god ;  and  suddenly 
he  was  seized  with  terrible  pains,  and  being  car- 
ried from  the  theatre  to  the  palace  died  ait.- 
five  days  agony  (ty  fifUpat  ttirrt  rfii  yaa- 
rphs  ikyfiium  fitpyaoDtls  Tor  fHov  KvridTpt- 
*•«»,  Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  8;  ytwipevos  o-kuAtjko 

$f~r<H  HHH-'t  Acta  23  i  «f«  2  Msec.  ix. 
5-9). 

By  a  singular  and  instructive  confusion  Ense- 
bius  (ff.  E.  ii.  10;  cf.  Heinichen,  Ere.  2,  ad  loc.j 
converts  the  owl,  which,  according  to  Josephus,  ap- 
peared to  Herod  as  a  messenger  of evil  (tyytkot 
icaKir)  into  "  the  angel "  of  the  Acts,  who  was  the 
unseen  minister  of  the  Divine  Will  (Acts  xii.  23, 
Anf/raffey  alrrh*  tyytkos  Kvplov ;  cf.  2  K.  xix. 
35,  LXX.). 

Various  conjectures  have  beeu  made  as  to  the 
occasion  of  the  festival  at  which  the  event  took 
place.  Josephus  (/.  c.)  says  that  it  was  "  in  behalf 
of  the  Emperor's  safety,"  and  it  has  been  supposed 
that  it  might  be  in  connexion  with  his  return  from 
Britain;  but  this  is  at  least  very  uncertain  (cf. 
Wieseler,  Chron.  d.  Apost.  Zeit.  131  ff.).  Jose- 
phus mentions  also  the  concourse  "  of  the  chief  men 
throughout  the  province  "  who  were  present  on  the 
occasion ;  and  though  be  does  not  notice  the  em- 
bassy of  the  Tyrians  and  Agrippa's  speech,  yet  his 
uarrative  is  perfectly  consistent  with  both  facts. 

VII.  Herod  Aqrippa  II.  ('Aypfinrai,  N.  T. 
Joseph.)  was  the  son  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  and  Cypres, 
a  grand-niece  of  Herod  the  Great.  At  the  time  of 
the  death  of  his  father  a.d.  44  he  was  at  Rome, 
and  his  youth  (he  was  17  years  old)  prevented 
Claudius  from  carrying  out  his  first  intention  of 
appointing  him  his  father's  successor  (Joseph.  Ant. 

xix.  9,  §1-2).  Not  long  afterwards,  however,  the 
Emperor  gave  him  (c.  a.d.  50)  the  kingdom  of 
Chalcis,  which  had  belonged  to  his  uncle  (who  died 
A.D.  48;  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  4,  §2;  B.J.  ii.  12, 
1);  and  then  transferred  him  (a.d.  52)  to  the 
tetrarchies  formerly  held  by  Philip  and  Lysanias 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  6,  §1 ;  B.  J.  ii.  12,  |8),  with  the 
title  of  king  (Acts  xxv.  13,  'Ayplnas  i  6avt\*it, 
xxvi.  2,  7,  4ic.). 

Nero  afterwards  increased  the  dominions  of 
Agrippa  by  the  addition  of  several  cities  {Ant. 

xx.  6,  §4) ;  and  he  displayed  the  lavish  magni- 
ficence which  marked  his  family  by  costly  buildings 

"  Be  not  distressed,  Agrippa,  thou  art  our  toother," 
in  virtue,  that  is,  of  his  half-desocnt  from  the  Has- 
m on  aeans. 

•  Jost  (p.  421,  Ac.),  who  objects  that  these  acts 
are  lnoonsistaat  with  the  known  humanity  of  Agrippa, 
entirely  neglects  the  reason  suggested  by  St.  Luke 
(Aets  xii.  J). 

•  Origen  (Comm.  in  Matt.  torn.  xvil.  §3«)  regards 
this  combination  of  the  Herodians  and  Pharisees  as  a 
combination  of  antagonistic  parties,  the  one  favour- 
able to  the  Roman  government  (ei*oe  y*P  *t' 
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at  Jerusalem  and  Berytus,  in  both  cases  doing 
violence  to  the  feelings  of  the  Jews  {Ant.  xx.  7, 
§1 1 !  8,  §4).  The  relation  in  which  he  stood  to 
his  sister  Berenice  (Acts  xxv.  13)  was  the  cause 
of  grave  suspicion  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  6,  §3),  which 
was  noticed  by  Juvenal  (Sat.  vi.  155  ff.).  In  the 
last  Roman  war  Agrippa  took  part  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  retired  with 
Berenice  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  the  third  year 
of  Trajan  (a.d.  100),  being  the  last  prince  of  the 
house  of  Herod  (Phot.  God.  33). 


Copper  Coin  of  Herod  Agrippa  II.  trilh  Titua. 
Obr.  AYTOKPTITOC  KAICAPCCBA.    Hcd  kuma-  to  tar 
right,  an.  ETO  KS  BA  ArPlnnA  (l» «.)  View; 
ad  wtdng  to  the  right  1  in  tbr  field  n  atar. 


The  appearance  of  St.  Paul  before  Agrippa  (a.d. 
60)  offers  several  characteristic  traits.  Agrippa 
seems  to  have  been  intimate  with  K  est  us  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xx.  7,  §1 1) ;  and  it  was  natural  that  the  Wo- 
man governor  should  avail  himself  of  his  judgment 
on  a  question  of  what  seemed  to  be  Jewish  law 
(Acts  xxv.  18  ff.,  26  ;  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8,  §7). 
The  "  pomp  "  (woAAl)  (pamcurla)  with  which  the 
king  came  into  the  audience  chamber  (Acts  xxv. 
23)  was  accordant  with  his  general  bearing  ;  and 
the  cold  irony  with  which  he  met  the  impassioned 
words  of  the  Apostle  (Acts  xxvi.  27,  28)  suits  the 
temper  of  one  who  was  contented  to  take  part  in 
the  destruction  of  his  nation.  [B.  F.  W.] 

VIII.  Berenice.  [Berenice.] 

IX.  DRUS1LLA.  [DRC8ILLA.] 

HERODIANS  ('Hom&Woi').  In  the  account 
which  is  given  by  St.  Matthew  (xxii.  15  ff.)  and  St. 
Hark  (xii.  1 3  ff.)  of  the  last  efforts  made  by  differen 
sections  of  the  Jews  to  obtain  from  our  Lord  Him 
self  the  materials  for  His  accusation,  a  party  under 
the  name  of  Herodians  is  represented  as  acting  in 
concert  with  the  Pharisees*  (Matt.  xxii.  16 ;  Mark 
xii.  13).  St.  Mark  mentions  the  combination  oi 
the  two  parties  for  a  similar  object  at  an  earlier 
period  (Mark  iii.  6),  and  in  another  place  (viii.  15 ; 
cf.  Lake  xii.  1)  he  preserves  a  saying  of  our  Lord, 
in  which  "  the  leaven  of  Herod"  is  placed  in  close 
connexion  with  "  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees)."  In 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Lake,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Herodians  are  not  brought  forward  at  all  by  name. 

These  very  scanty  notices  of  the  Evangelists  as  to 
the  position  of  the  Herodians  are  not  compensated 
by  other  testimonies ;  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  fix 

Aon)  totc  oi  per  UUmntni  TSActf  Tor  eiopor  Kafqapt 
ckoAovvto  *Hp*j«Wot  vtrb  rwr  pi)  fleAdVmtr  rovTO  yi- 
mreVu  . . . ),  and  the  other  opposed  to  it ;  but  this 
view,  which  is  only  conjectural  («**>).  does  not  offer 
a  complete  solution  of  the  various  relations  of  the 
Herodians  to  the  other  parties  of  the  times.  Jerome, 
following  Origen,  limits  the  meaning  of  the  term  yet 
more  :  "  Cum  Herodianu,  id  at,  milititvi  Serodit, 
tt»  qtm  iliudtntet  Pharuati,  quia  Eomanit  tribute 
tohebant,  Errodianot  voenbant  et  nan  divino  cultui 
ieditot"  (Hieron.  Comm.  in  Matt.  xxii.  IS). 

3  F  2 
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tlieir  characteristics  by  a  reference  to  the  condition 
of  Jewish  feeling  in  the  Apostolic  age.  There 
were  probably  many  who  saw  in  the  power  of  the 
Herodian  family  the  pledge  of  the  preservation  of 
tlieir  national  existence  in  the  face  of  Roman  am- 
bition. In  proportion  as  they  regarded  the  inde- 
pendent nationality  of  the  Jewish  people  as  the  first 
condition  of  the  fulfilment  of  its  future  destiny, 
Uicy  would  be  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  dominion 
of  men  who  were  themselves  of  foreign  descent 
[Hkrod],  and  not  rigid  in  the  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual.  Two  distinct  classes  might  thus 
unite  in  supporting  what  was  a  domestic  tyranny 
as  contrasted  with  absolute  de|«ndence  on  Home, 
those  who  saw  in  the  Herods  a  protection  against 
direct  heathen  rule,  which  was  the  one  object  of 
their  fear  (cf.  Juchm,  f.  19,  ap.  Mghtfoot,  Harm. 
Ev.  p.  470,  Ed,  Leusd.  Herodes  etiam  scnem 
Hillcl  magno  iu  honorc  habuit ;  namque  hi  homiues 
regem  ilium  esse  non  aegre  ferebant),  and  those 
who  were  inclined  to  look  with  satisfaction  upon 
such  a  compromise  between  the  ancient  faith  and 
heathen  civilisation,  as  Herod  the  Great  and  his 
successors  had  endeavoured  to  realise,  as  the  true 
and  highest  consummation  of  Jewish  hopes.1*  On 
the  one  side  the  Herodians — partisans  of  Herod  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  term — were  thus  brought  into 
union  with  the  Pharisees,  on  the  other,  with  the 
Sadducees.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  endeavoured  to  foim  any  very  systematic 
harmony  of  the  conflicting  doctrines  of  the  two 
sects,  but  rather  the  conflicting  doctrines  themselves 
were  thrown  into  the  background  by  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  paramount  political  necessity.  Such 
coalitions  have  been  frequent  in  every  age;  and 
the  rarity  of  the  allusions  to  the  Herodians,  as  a 
marked  body,  seems  to  show  that  this,  like  similar 
coalitions,  had  no  enduring  influence  as  the  founda- 
tion of  party.  The  feelings  which  led  to  the  coali- 
tion remained,  but  they  were  incapable  of  animating 
the  common  action  of  a  united  body  for  anv  length 
of  time.  [B.  F.  VV.] 

HEBO'DIAS  CHpaSlas,  a  female  patronymic 
from  'HfxiSnr;  on  patronymics  and  gentilic  names  in 
uis,  see  Matthiae,  Gk.  Or.  §101  and  103),  the  name 
of  a  woman  of  notoriety  in  the  N.  T.,  daughter  of 
Aristobulus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Mariamne  and  Herod 
the  Great,  and  consequently  sister  of  Agrippa  I. 

She  first  married  Herod,  surnamed  Philip,  an- 
other of  the  sons  of  Mariamne  and  the  first  Herod 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  5,  §4 ;  comp.  B.  J.  i.  29,  §4), 
and  therefore  her  full  uncle ;  then  she  eloped  from 
him,  during  his  lifetime  (Ant.  ibid.),  to  marry 
Herod  Antipas,  her  step-uncle,  who  had  been  long 
married  to,  and  was  still  living  with,  the  daughter 
of  Aeneas  or  Aretas — his  assumed  name — king  of 
Arabia  (ibid.  xvii.  9,  §4).  Thus  she  left  her  hus- 
band, who  was  still  alive,  to'conuect  herself  with  a 
man,  whose  wife  was  still  alive.  Her  paramour  was 
indeeJ  less  of  a  blood  relation  than  her  original  hus- 

*  In  this  way  the  Herodians  were  said  to  regard 
lierod  (Antipas)  as  "  the  Messiah  :"  'Hououu-ot  icar 
t icctVov?  rove  xpovavs  ffuay  ot  ror  'HpMoqr  Xpiarbv  elfoi 
Alyovrcf  ut  toropetrat  (Viet.  Ant.  ap.  Cram.  Cat.  in 
Marc.  p.  400).  Philastrins  (Haer.  xxviii.)  applies  the 
same  belief  to  Herod  Agrippa ;  Epiphanius  (Saer.  xix.) 
to  Herod  the  Great.  Jerome  in  one  place  (ad  Matt.  xxit. 
15)  calls  the  idea  "  a  ridiculous  notion  of  some  Latin 
writers,  which  rests  on  no  authority  (guod  niaguam  le~ 
ffimiu) ;"  and  again  (Dial.  e.  Lucifer,  xxiii.)  mentions 
it  in  a  general  summary  of  heretical  notions  without 
hesitation.  The  belief  was.  in  fact,one  of  general  scnti- 


band  ;  but  being  likewise  the  half-biothei  of  that 
husband,  he  was  already  connected  with  lie:  by 
affinity — so  close,  that  theie  was  only  one  case  con- 
templated in  the  law  of  Moses,  where  it  could  be  f  t 
aside,  namely,  when  the  married  brother  bad  died 
childless  (Lev.  xviii.  16,  and  xx.  21,  and  for  the  ex- 
ception Deut.  xxv.  5  and  seq.l.  Now  Herodias  had 
already  had  one  child  — Salome — by  Philip  (Ant. 
xviii.  5,  §4),  and,  as  he  was  still  alive,  might  have 
had  more.  Well  therefore  may  she  be  charged  by 
Jooephus  with  the  intention  of  confounding  her  coun- 
try's institutions  (ibid,  xviii.  5,  §4) ;  and  well  may 
St.  John  the  Baptist  have  remonstrated  against  the 
enormity  of  such  a  connexion  with  the  tetrarch, 
whose  conscience  would  certainly  seem  to  have  been 
a  less  hardened  one  (Matt.  xiv.  9  says  he  "was 
sorry  ;"  Mark  vi.  20  that  he  "  feared  "  St.  John ; 
and  "  heard  him  gladly"). 

The  consequences  both  of  the  ciimc,  and  of 
the  reproof  which  it  incurred,  are  well  known. 
Aretas  made  war  upon  Herod  for  the  injury  done 
to  his  daughter,  and  routed  him  with  the  loss  of 
his  whole  army  (jlnf.  xviii.  5,  §1).  The  head  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  was  granted  to  the  request 
of  Herodias  (Matt.  xiv.  8-11 ;  Mark  vi.  24-28). 
According  t»  Josephus  the  execution  took  place  in 
a  fortress  called  Machaerus,  on  the  frontier  between 
the  dominions  of  Aretas  and  Herod,  according  to 
Pliny  (v.  15),  looking  down  upon  the  Dead  Sea  fiom 
the  south  (comp.  Robinson,  i.  570  note).  And  it 
was  to  the  iniquity  of  this  act,  rather  than  to  the 
immorality  of  that  illicit  connexion,  that,  the  his- 
torian says,  some  of  the  Jews  attributed  the  defeat 
of  Herod.  In  the  closing  scene  of  her  carwr  indeed 
Herodias  exhibited  considerable  magnanimity:  as 
she  preferred  going  with  Antipas  to  I.ugdunum.* 
and  there  sharing  his  exile  and  reverses,  till  death 
ended  them,  to  the  remaining  with  her  brother 
Agrippa  I.,  and  partaking  of  his  elevation  (Art. 
xviii.  7,  §2). 

There  are  few  episodes  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
N.  T.  more  suggestive  to  the  commentator  than 
this  one  scene  in  the  life  of  Herodias. 

1.  It  exhibits  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  tht 
undesigned  coincidences  between  the  N.  T.  aud 
Josephus ;  that  there  are  some  discrepancies  in  the 
two  accounts,  only  enhances  their  value.  More 
than  this,  it  has  led  the  historian  into  a  brief  digre> 
sion  upon  the  life,  death,  and  character  of  the 
Baptist,  which  speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  the 
genuineness  of  that  still  more  celebrated  passage,  in 
which  he  speaks  of "  Jesus,"  that  "  wise  nan.  if 
man  he  may  be  called  "  (Ant.  xviii.  3,  §3;  comp. 
xx.  9,  §  1,  unhesitatingly  quoted  as  genuine  by  Erath. 
H.  E.  i.  11). 

2.  It  has  been  warmly  debated  whether  it  was 
the  adultery,  or  the  incestuous  connexion,  that 
drew  down  the  reproof  of  the  Baptist.  It  has  been 
already  shown  that,  either  way,  the  offence  merited 
condemnation  upon  more  grounds  than  one. 

ment,  and  not  of  distinct  and  pronounced  confowwa- 
*  This  town  is  probably  Lugdunum  Convenarem, 
a  town  of  Gaul,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Garonne,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  now  St.  B*r- 
trand  de  Comminges  (Murray,  Handb.  of  Frvnc**  p. 
314) ;  Euscbius,  ILEA.  11,  says  Viaau,  confbandirw 
Antipas  with  Arcbelaus.  Burton  on  Matt.  xiv.  x, 
Alford,  and  moderns  in  general,  Lyons.  Ir,  Joarpfcns 
(B.  J.  ii.  9,  §6),  Antipas  is  said  to  have  died  in  Spain — 
apparently,  from  the  context,  the  land  ot  his  exile. 
A  town  on  the  frontiers,  therefore,  like  the  above, 
would  satisfy  both  passages. 
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3.  The  birthday  feist  is  another  undesigned 
coincidence  between  Scripture  and  profane  histoiy. 
The  Jews  abhorred  keeping  birthdays  as  a  pagan 
custom  (Bland  on  Matt.  xiv.  6).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  usual  with  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  xl. 
20;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.-  4,  §7),  with  the 
Persians  (Herod,  i.  133),  with  the  Greeks,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  dead,  whence  the  Christian  custom 
of  keeping  anniversaries  of  the  martyrs  (Bahr,  ad 
Herod,  iv.  26),  and  with  the  Romans  (Hers.  Sat. 
ii.  1-3).  Now  the  Herods  may  be  said  to  have 
gone  beyond  Rome  in  the  observance  of  all  that  was 
Roman.  Herod  the  Great  kept  the  day  of  his 
accession ;  Antipas — as  we  read  here — and  Agrippa 
I.,  as  Josephus  tell*  us  (Ant.  xix.  7,  §1),  their 
birthday,  with  such  magnificence,  that  the  "  birth- 
days of  Herod"  (Ilerodis  dies)  had  passed  into  a 
proverb  when  Persius  wrote  (Sat.  v.  180). 

4.  And  yet  dancing,  on  these  festive  occasions, 
was  common  to  both  Jew  and  Gentile;  and  was 
practised  in  the  same  way — Youths  and  virgins, 
singly,  or  separated  into  two  bands,  but  never  inter- 
mingled, danced  to  do  honour  to  their  deity,  their 
hero,  or  to  the  day  of  their  solemnity.  Miriam 
(Ex.  xv.  20),  the  daughter  of  Jcphthah  (Judges  xi. 
34)  and  David  (2  Sam.  vi.  14)  are  familiar  in- 
stances in  Holy  Writ :  the  "  Carmen  Saeculare  "  of 
Horace,  to  quote  no  more,  points  to  the  same  cus- 
tom amongst  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is  plainly 
owing  to  the  elevation  of  woman  in  the  social  scale, 
that  dancing  in  pairs  (still  unknown  to  the  East) 
has  come  into  fashion. 

5.  The  rash  oath  of  Herod,  like  that  of  Jeph- 
thah  in  the  0.  T.,  has  afforded  ample  discussion  to 
casuists.  It  is  now  ruled  that  all  such  oaths,  where 
there  is  no  reservation,  expressed  or  implied,  in 
fiivour  of  the  laws  of  God  or  man,  are  illicit  and 
without  force.  And  so  Solomon  had  long  since 
decided  (1  K.  ii.  20-24;  see  Sanderson,  Dejuram. 
Oblig.  Praelcct.  iii.  16).  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

HERO'DION('Hp<»JW;  Herodim),  a  rela- 
tive of  St.  Paul  (rbv  avyytrri  fiov  ;  coynatus),  to 
whom  he  sends  his  salutation  amongst  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  Roman  Church  (Rom.  xvi.  11).  Nothing 
appears  to  be  certainly  known  of  him.  By  Hippo- 
lvtus,  however,  he  is  said  to  have  been  bishop  of 
Tarsus ;  and  by  Pseudodorothoea,  of  Patrae  (Winer, 
sub  VOC.). 

HEBON  (nD3N).  The  Hebrew  anaphah  ap- 
pears as  the  name  of*  an  uuclean  bird  in  Lev.  xi.  19, 
Deut  xiv.  18.  From  the  addition  of  the  words 
"  after  her  kind,"  we  may  infer  that  it  was  a  generic 
name  for  a  well  known  class  of  birds,  and  hence  it 
is  the  more  remarkable  that  the  name  does  not 
occur  elsewhere  in  the  Bible.  It  is  quite  uncertain 
what  bird  is  intended :  the  only  point  on  which 
any  two  commentators  seem  to  agree  is  that  it  is 
not  the  heron,  for  many  suppose  the  preceding 
word  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  stork."  to  apply  in 
reality  to  the  heron.  The  LXX.  translates  it 
it  xapdtpiot,  which  may  be  regarded  as  applicable 
to  all  birds  frequenting  swampy  ground  (iv  xapir 
Spats),  but  more  particularly  to  the  plover.  This 
explanation  loses  what  little  weight  it  might  other- 
wise have  had,  from  the  probability  that  it  ori- 
ginated in  a  false  reading,  viz.,  ugaphah,  which  the 
translators  connected  with  agaph,  "  a  bank."  The 
Talmudists  evidently  were  at  a  loss,  for  they  de- 
scribe it  indefinitely  as  a  "  high  flying  bird  of  prey  " 
(Chulm,  63  a).  The  only  ground  on  which  an 
opinion  can  be  formed,  is  the  etymology  of  the  word ; 


it  is  connected  by  Geseuius  (Thes.  p.  127)  with  the 
root  anaph,  "  to  snort  in  anger,"  and  is  therefore 
applicable  to  some  irritable  bird,  perhaps  the  goose. 
The  parrot,  swallow,  and  a  kind  of  eagle  have  been 
suggested  without  any  real  reason.      [W.  L.  B.] 

HE'SED  (IDn  ;  'Zati,  Alex.  'Eat ;  Benesed), 
the  son  of  Hesed,  or  Ben-Chesed,  was  commissary 
for  Solomon  in  the  district  of  "  the  Arubboth,  Socoh, 
and  all  the  land  of  Hepher"  (IK.  iv.  10). 

HESH'BON  (JiaOT;  "Zvtfyiv  ;  Besebon), 
the  capital  city  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites 
(Num.  xxi.  26).  It  stood  on  the  western  border 
of  the  high  plain  (Mishor,  Josh.  xiii.  17),  and  on 
the  boundary-line  between  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and 
Gad.  The  ruins  of  Hesb&n,  20  miles  east  of  the 
Jordan,  on  the  parallel  of  the  northern  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  mark  the  site,  as  they  bear  the  name,  of 
the  ancient  Heshbon.  The  city  is  chiefly  celebrated 
from  its  connexion  with  Sihon,  who  was  the  first  to 
give  battle  to  the  invading  Israelites.  He  marched 
against  them  to  Jahaz,  which  must  have  been 
situated  a  short  distance  south  of  Heshbon,  and  was 
there  completely  overthrown  (Deut.  ii.  32  sq.). 
Heshbon  was  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Num. 
xxxii.  37),  but  was  assigned  to  the  Levites  in  con- 
nexion with  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh.  xxi.  39).  After 
the  captivity  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moabites, 
to  whom  it  hod  originally  belonged  (Num.  xxi.  26), 
and  hence  it  is  mentioned  in  the  prophetic  denunci- 
ations against  Moab  (Is.  xv.  4 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  2,  34, 
45).  In  the  fourth  century  it  was  still  a  place  of 
some  note  (Onom.  s.  v.  Escbon),  but  it  has  now 
been  for  many  centuries  wholly  desolate. 

The  ruins  of  Heshbon  stand  on  a  low  hill  rising 
out  of  the  great  undulating  plateau.  They  are 
more  than  a  mile  in  circuit;  but  not  a  building 
remains  entire.  Towards  the  western  part  is  a 
singular  structure,  whose  crumbling  ruins  exhibit 
the  workmanship  of  successive  ages — the  massive 
stones  of  the  Jewish  period,  the  sculptured  cornice 
of  the  Roman  era,  and  the  light  Saracenic  arch,  all 
grouped  together.  There  are  many  cisterns  among 
the  ruins ;  and  towards  the  south,  a  few  yards 
from  the  base  of  the  hill,  is  a  large  ancient  reservoir, 
which  calls  to  mind  the  passage  in  Cant.  vii.  4, 
"  Thine  eyes  are  like  the  fishpools  of  Heshbon  by 
the  gate  of  Bath-rabbim."  (See  Burckhardt,  Trav. 
in  Syr.  p.  365;  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  472.) 
[Bath-rabmm.J  [J.  L.  P.] 

HESHHON  (llOB'ri ;  LXX.  omits,  both  MSS. ; 
Hussemon),  a  place  named,  with  others,  as  lying 
between  Moladah  and  Beersheba  (Josh.  xv.  27), 
and  therefore  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah. 
Nothing  further  is  known  of  it ;  but  may  it  not 
be  another  form  of  the  name  Azuox,  given  in 
Num.  xxxiv.  4  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the 
southern  boundary  of  Judah?  [G.] 

HETH  (nn,  i.  e.  Cheth ;  XtV ;  Beth),  the 
forefather  of  the  nation  of  the  Hittitks.  In  the 
genealogical  tables  of  Gen.  x.  and  1  Chr.  i.,  Heth  is 
suited  as  a  son  of  Canaan,  younger  than  Zidon  the 
firstborn,  but  preceding  the  Jebusite,  the  Amorite, 
and  the  other  Canaanite  families.  Heth  and  Zidon 
alone  are  named  as  persons ;  all  the  rest  figure  as 
tribes  (Gen.  x.  15 ;  1  Chr.  i.  13 ;  LXX.  rov  X*r- 
ratov ;  and  so  Josephus,  Ant.  i.  6,  §2). 

The  Hittites  were  therefore  a  Hamite  race,  neither 
of  the  "  country"  nor  the  "  kindred"  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.  3,  4 ;  xxviii.  1,  2).    In  the 
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earliest  historical  mention  of  the  nation — the  beau- 
tiful narrative  of  Abraham's  purchase  of  the  care 
of  Machpelah — they  are  styled,  not  Hittites,  but 
Bene-Cheth  (A.  V.  "  sons,  and  children  of  Heth," 
Gen.  xxiii.  3,  5,  7,  10,  16,  18,  20 ;  xxt.  10 ; 
ilix.  32).  Once  we  hear  of  "  daughters  of  Heth  " 
(xxvii.  46),  the  "  daughters  of  the  land ;"  at  that 
early  period  still  called,  after  their  less  immediate 
progenitor,  "  daughters  of  Canaan"  (xzviii.  1,  8, 
compared  with  xxvii.  46,  and  xxvi.  34,  35). 

In  the  Egyptian  monuments  the  name  Chat  is 
said  to  stand  for  Palestine  (Bunsen,  Aegypten,  quoted 
by  Ewald,  Oexh.  i.  317  note).  [G.] 

HETH'LON  (jSnn  Tjn^,  ••  the  way  of  Heth- 
lon  "),  the  name  of  a  place  on  the  northern  border 
of  the  "  promised  land."  It  is  mentioned  only 
twice  in  Scripture  (Ez.  xlrii.  15,  xlviii.  1).  In  all 
probability  the  "  way  of  Hethlon "  is  the  pass  at 
the  northern  end  of  Lebanon,  from  the  sea-coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  great  plain  of  Hamath, 
and  is  thus  identical  with  "  the  entrance  of  Hamath  " 
in  Num.  xiiiv.  8,  &c  (See  Fine  Tears  m  Damas- 
cus, ii.  356.)  [J.  L.  P.] 

HE'ZEKI  Optn,  •'•  e.  Hizki,  a  short  form  of 
Hizkiah,  "  strength  of  Jehovah "  =  Hezekiah  ; 
'Afatci ;  Hezeci),  a  man  in  the  genealogies  of  Ben- 
jamin, one  of  the  Bene-Elpaal,  a  descendant  of 
Sbaaraim  (1  Chr.  viii.  17). 

HEZEKI'AH  (n'PJfl,  generally  W|pjn, Biz. 
kiyahu,  and  also  with  initial  * — "1jj3jn?  i  LXX. 
and  Joseph.  'EftKlar ;  Ezechias ;  =  "  strength  of  Je- 
hovah," com  p.  Germ. "  Qotthard,"  Gesen.),  twelfth 
king  of  Judah,  son  of  the  apostate  Ahaz  and  Abi  (or 
Abijah),  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  25,  B.C. 
726.  Since,  however,  Ahaz  died  at  the  age  of  36, 
some  prefer  to  make  Hezekiah  only  20  years  old  at 
his  accession  (reading  3  for  HD),  as  otherwise  he 
must  have  been  bom  when  Ahaz  was  a  boy  of  1 1 
years  old.  This  indeed  is  not  impossible  (Hieron.  Bp. 
ad  Vitalem.  132,  quoted  by  Bochart,  Oeogr.  Sacr. 
p.  920 ;  see  Keil  on  2  K.  xviii.  1 ;  Knobel,  Jes.  22, 
&c) ;  but,  if  any  change  be  desirable,  it  is  better 
to  suppose  that  Aha*  was  25  and  not  20  years 
old  at  his  accession  (LXX.  Syr.  Arab.  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  1),  reading  flD  for  2  in  2  K.  xvi.  2. 

Hezekiah  was  one  of  the  three  most  perfect  kings 
of  Judah  (2  K.  xviii.  5 ;  Ecclus.  xlix.  4).  His 
first  act  was  to  purge,  and  repair,  and  reopen  with 
splendid  sacrifices  and  perfect  ceremonial,  the  Temple 
which  had  been  despoiled  and  neglected  during 
the  careless  and  idolatrous  reign  of  his  father.  This 
consecration  was  accompanied  by  a  revival  of  the 
theocratic  spirit,  so  strict  as  not  even  to  spare  "  the 
high  places,"  which,  although  tolerated  by  many 
well-intentioned  kings,  had  naturally  been  profaned 
by  the  worship  of  images  and  Asherabs  (2  K.  xviii. 
4).  On  the  extreme  importance  and  probable  con- 
sequences of  this  measure,  see  High  Places.  A 
still  more  decisive  act  was  the  destruction  of  a 
brazen  serpent,  said  to  have  been  the  one  used  by 
Hoses  in  the  miraculous  healing  of  the  Israelites 
(Num.  xxi.  9),  which  had  been  removed  to  Je- 
rusalem, and  had  become,  "down  to  those  days," 
an  object  of  adoration,  partly  in  consequence  of 
its  venerable  character  as  a  relic,  and  partly  per- 
haps from  some  dim  tendencies  to  the  ophiolatry 
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common  in  ancient  times  (Ewald,  Qesch.  iii.  623). 
To  break  up  a  figure  so  curious  and  so  highly 
honoured  showed  a  strong  mind,  as  well  as  a  dear- 
sighted  zeal,  and  Hezekiah  briefly  justified  his 
procedure  by  calling  the  image  "RETI^,  "a  brasea 
thing,"  possibly  with  a  contemptuous  play  on  the 
word  BTU,  "  a  serpent."  How  necessary  this  was 
in  such  times  may  be  inferred  from  the  tact  that 
"  the  brazen  serpent "  is,  or  was,  reverenced  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan  (Prideanx,  Connect. 
i.  19,  Oxf.  ed.)  ■  When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  had 
fallen,  Hezekiah  extended  his  pious  endeavours  to 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  by  inviting  the  scat- 
tered inhabitants  to  a  peculiar  Passover  kindled  their 
indignation  also  against  the  idolatrous  practices  which 
still  continued  among  them.  This  Passover  was, 
from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  celebrated  at  an 
unusual,  though  not  illegal  (Num.  ix.  10, 1 V)  time, 
and  by  an  excess  of  Levities!  seal,  it  was  continued 
for  the  unprecedented  period  of  fourteen  days.  For 
these  latter  facts  the  Chronicler  (2  Chr.  xxix.,  in,, 
xxxi.)  is  our  sole  authority,  and  he  characteristicaUj 
narrates  them  at  great  length.  It  would  appear 
at  first  sight  that  this  Passover  was  celebrated  im- 
mediately after  the  purification  of  the  Temple  (set 
Prideaux,  /.  c),  but  careful  consideration  makes 
it  almost  certain  that  it  could  not  have  takes  place 
before  the  sixth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  when  the 
fall  of  Samaria  had  stricken  remorseful  terror  into 
the  heart  of  Israel  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  1,  xn.  6,  9,  ssd 
Keil  on  2  K.  xviii.  3). 

By  a  rare  and  happy  providence  the  most  paces 
of  kings  was  confirmed  in  his  faithfulness,  sad 
seconded  in  his  endeavours  by  the  powerful  assist- 
ance of  the  noblest  and  most  eloquent  of  prophets. 
The  influence  of  Isaiah  was,  however,  not  gained 
without  a  struggle  with  the  "scornful"  remnant 
of  the  former  royal  counsellors  (Is.  xxviii.  14),  whs> 
in  all  probability  recommended  to  the  king  sod 
alliances  and  compromises  as  would  be  in  uatsoo 
rather  with  the  dictates  of  political  expediency,  than 
with  that  sole  unhesitating  trust  in  the  arm  of 
Jehovah,  which  the  prophets  inculcated.  The  lead- 
ing man  of  this  cabinet  was  Shebna,  who,  from  the 
omission  of  his  father's  name,  and  the  expression  in 
Is.  xxii.  16  (see  Blunt,  Undes.  Coincidences),  was 
probably  a  foreigner,  perhaps  a  Syrian  (Hitzig). 
At  the  instance  of  Isaiah,  he  seems  to  have  beea 
subsequently  degraded  from  the  high  post  of  prefect 
of  the  palace  (which  office  was  given  to  Kliakim, 
Is.  xxii.  21),  to  the  inferior,  though  still  honourable, 
station  of  state-secretary  (TBO,  3  K.  xviii.  18) ;  the 
further  punishment  of  exile  with  which  Isaiah  had 
threatened  him  (xxii.  18)  being  possibly  forgiven  en 
his  amendment,  of  which  we  have  some  traces  in 
Is.  xxxvii.  2  sqq.  (Ewald,  Qesch.  iii.  617). 

At  the  head  of  a  repentant  and  united  people, 
Hezekiah  ventured  to  assume  the  aggressive  against 
the  Philistines*  and  in  a  series  of  victories  not  only 
rewon  the  cities  which  his  father  had  lost  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  18),  but  even  dispossessed  tbem  of  their  own 
cities  except  Gaza  (2  K.  xviii.  8)  and  Gath  (Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  13.  §3).  It  was  perhaps  to  the  purposes 
of  this  war  that  he  applied  the  money  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  used  to  pay  the  tribute  exacted 
by  Shalmanezer,  according  to  the  agreement  ex* 
Ahaz  with  his  predecessor,  Tiglath  Piteser.  When, 
after  the  capture  of  Samaria,  the  king  of  Assyria 


'  "  Un  serpent  de  bronze  qui  selon  one  croyanee  I  tiffitr  1  la  JU  em  awnsV."    (/fm.  aV  HUH*,  p. 

populaire  serait  celul  que  leva  MoTse,  et  qui  doit  <  117.) 
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applied  for  this  impost,  Hezekiah  refused  it,  and  in 
op™  rebellion  omitted  to  send  even  the  usual  pre- 
sents (2  K.  rviii.  7),  a  line  of  conduct  to  which  be 
was  doubtless  encouraged  by  the  splendid  exhoita- 
tion  of  his  prophetic  guide. 

Instant  war  was  averted  by  the  heroic  and  long- 
continued  resistance  of  the  Tyrians  under  their  king 
Eluloeus  (Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  14),  against  a  siege, 
which  was  abandoned  only  in  the  fifth  vear  (Grote, 
Greece,  iii.  359  ;  4th  Ed.),  when  it  was  found  to  be 
impracticable.  This  must  hare  been  a  critical  and 
intensely  anxious  period  for  Jerusalem,  and  Heze- 
kiah used  every  available  means  to  strengthen  his 
position,  and  render  his  capital  impregnable  (2  K.  xx. 
20 ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  3-5, 30  ;  Is.  xxii.  8-11,  xxxiii.  18 ; 
and  to  these  events  Ewald  also  refers  Ps.  xlviii.  13). 
But  while  all  Judea  trembled  with  anticipation  of 
Assyrian  invasion,  and  while  Shebna  and  others  were 
relying  "  in  the  shadow  of  Egypt,"  Isaiah's  brave 
heart  did  not  fail,  and  he  even  denounced  the  wrath 
of  God  against  the  proud  and  sinful  merchant-city 
(Is.  xxiii.),  which  now  seemed  to  be  the  main  bul- 
wark of  Judea  against  immediate  attack. 

It  was  probably  during  the  siege  of  Samaria  that 
Shalmanezer  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sargon, 
who,  jealous  of  Egyptian  influence  in  Judea,  sent  an 
army  under  a  Tartan  or  general  (Is.  xx.  1),  which 
penetrated  Egypt  (Nah.  iii.  8-10)  and  destroyed 
No-Amon ;  although  it  is  clear  from  Hezekiah 's 
rebellion  (2  K.  rviii.  7)  that  it  can  have  produced 
but  little  permanent  impression.  Sargon,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  his  reign  (which  is  the  fourteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah),  made  an  expedition 
to  Palestine;  but  his  annals  make  no  mention  of  any 
conquests  from  Hezekiah  on  this  occasion,  and  he 
seems  to  have  occupied  himself  in  the  siege  of 
Ashdod  (Is.  xx.  1),  and  in  the  inspection  of  mines 
(Rosenmuller,  BibL  Gcogr.  ix.).  This  must  there- 
fore be  the  expedition  alluded  to  in  2  K.  rviii.  13 ; 
Is.  xxxvi.  1  ;  an  expedition  which  is  merely  alluded 
to,  as  it  led  to  no  result.  But  if  the  Scripture  nar- 
rative is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  records  of  Assyrian 
history  it  seems  necessary  to  make  a  transposition 
in  the  text  of  Isaiah  (and  therefore  of  the  book  of 
Kings).  That  some  such  expedient  must  be  re- 
sorted to,  if  the  Assyrian  history  is  trustworthy, 
is  maintained  by  Dr.  Hincks  in  a  paper  On  the  recti- 
fication of  Chronology,  which  the  newly-discovered 
Apia-steles  render  necessary.  "  The  text,"  he  says, 
"  as  it  originally  stood  was  probably  to  this  effect : 
2  K.  rviii.  13.  Now  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
king  Hezekiah  the  king  of  Assyria  came  tip  [allud- 
ing to  the  attack  mentioned  in  Sargon's  Annals'] ; 
xx.  1.-19.  In  those  days  was  king  Hezekiah  sick 
unto  death,  &c,  xviii.  13.  And  Sennacherib,  king 
of  Assyria,  came  up  against  all  the  fenced  cities 
of  Judah,  and  took  them,  &c.,  xviii.  13,  xix.  37  " 
(Dr.  Hincks,  in  Jowrn.  of  Sacr.  Lit.  Oct.  1858). 
Perhaps  some  later  transcriber,  unaware  of  the 
earlier  and  unimportant  invasion,  confused  the 
allusion  to  Sargon  in  2  K.  xviii.  13  with  the 
detailed  story  of  Sennacherib's  attack  (2  K.  xviii. 
14  to  xix.  37),  and,  considering  that  the  account 
of  Hezekiah's  illness  broke  the  continuity  of  the 
narrative,  removed  it  to  the  end. 

According  to  this  scheme,  Hezekiah's  dangerous 
illness  (2  K.  xx. ;  Is.  xxxriii. ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  24) 
nearly  synchronised  with  Sargon's  futile  invasion, 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  eleven 
years  before  Sennacherib's  invasion.  That  it  must 
have  preceded  the  attack  of  Sennacherib  is  nearly 
obvious  from  the  promise  in  2  K.  xx.  6,  as  well  as 
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from  modern  discoveries  (Layard,  Nin.  $  Sab.  i. 
14.5) ;  and  such  is  the  view  adopted  by  the  Kabbis 
(Seder  Olam,  cap.  xxiii.),  Ussher,  and  by  most  com- 
mentators, except  Vitringa  and  Gesenius  (Keil,  ad 
loc. ;  Prideaux,  i.  22).  There  seems  to  be  no 
ground  whatever  for  the  vague  conjecture  so  con- 
fidently advanced  (Winer,  s.v.  JJiskias ;  Jahn, 
Hebr.  Common.  §xli.)  that  the  king's  illness  was 
the  same  plague  which  had  destroyed  the  Assyrian 
army.  The  word  piTt?  is  not  elsewhere  applied  to 
the  plague,  but  to  carbuncles  and  inflammatory 
ulcers  (Ex.  ix.  9;  Job  ii.  1,  &c.).  Hezekiah, 
whose  kingdom  was  in  a  dangerous  crisis,  who  had 
at  that  time  no  heir  (for  Masa&seh  was  not  born  till 
long  afterwards,  2  K.  xxi.  1),  and  who  regarded 
death  as  the  end  of  existence  (Is.  xxxviii.), "  turned 
his  face  to  the  wall  and  wept  sore  "  at  the  threatened 
approach  of  dissolution.  God  had  compassion  on 
his  anguish,  and  heard  his  prayer.  Isaiah  had 
hardly  left  the  palace  when  he  was  ordered  to  pro- 
mise the  king  immediate  recovery,  and  a  fresh  lease 
of  life,  ratifying  the  promise  by  a  sign,  and  curing 
the  boil  by  a  plaster  of  figs,  which  were  often  used 
medicinally  in  similar  cases  (Gesen.  Thes.  i.  311; 
Celsius,  Bierobot.  ii.  377  ;  BarthoUmu,  De  JUorbit 
Biblicis,  x.  47).  What  was  the  exact  nature  of  the 
disease  we  cannot  say ;  according  to  Meade  it  was 
fever  terminating  in  abscess.  For  some  account  of 
the  retrogression  of  the  shadow  on  the  sundial  of 
Ahaz,  see  Dial.  On  this  remarkable  passage  we 
must  be  content  to  refer  the  reader  to  Carpzov, 
App.  Crit.  p.  351  ff. ;  Winer,  *.  v.  Hiskias  and 
Vhren ;  Kawlinson,  Herod,  ii.  332  sqq. ;  the  elabo- 
rate notes  of  Keil  on  2  K.  xx. ;  Rosenmuller  and 
Gesenius  on  Is.  xxxviii.,  and  especially  Ewald, 
Gesch.  iii.  638. 

Various  ambassadors  came  with  letters  and  gifts 
to  congratulate  Hezekiah  on  his  recovery  (2  Chr. 
xxxii.  23),  and  among  them  an  embassy  from  Mere- 
dach-Baladan  (or  Berodach,  2  K.  rx.  12 ;  i  BdlsaSas, 
Joseph.  /.  e.),  the  viceroy  of  Babylon,  the  Mardo- 
kempados  of  Ptolemy's  canon.  The  ostensible  ob- 
ject of  this  mission  was  to  compliment  Hezekiah  on 
his  convalescence  (2  K.  xx.  12 ;  Is.  xxxix.  1 ),  and 
"  to  inquire  of  the  wonder  that  was  done  in  the 
land  "  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  31),  a  rumour  of  which  could 
not  fail  to  interest  a  people  devoted  to  astrology. 
But  its  real  purpose  was  to  discover  how  for  an 
alliance  between  the  two  powers  was  possible  or 
desirable,  for  ilardokempados,  no  less  than  Hezekiah, 
was  in  apprehension  of  the  Assyrians.  In  fact 
Sargon  expelled  him  from  the  throne  of  Babylon  in 
the  following  year  (the  16th  of  Hezekiah),  al  though 
after  a  time  he  seems  to  have  returned  and  re- 
established himself  for  six  months,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  was  murdered  by  Belibos  (Dr.  Hincks, 
I.  o. ;  Rosenmuller,  Bibl.  Geogr.  ch.  viii. ;  Layard, 
Nm.  $  Bab.  i.  141).  Community  of  interest 
made  Hezekiah  receive  the  overtures  of  Babylon 
with  unconcealed  gratification ;  and,  perhaps,  to 
enhance  the  opinion  of  his  own  importance  as  an 
ally,  he  displayed  to  the  messengers  the  princely 
treasures  which  he  and  his  predecessors  hod  accu- 
mulated. The  mention  of  such  rich  stores  is  an 
additional  argument  for  supposing  these  events  to 
have  happened  before  Sennacherib  s  invasion  (see  2 
K.  xviii.  14-16),  although  they  are  related  after 
them  in  the  Scripture  historians.  If  ostentation 
were  his  motive  it  received  a  terrible  rebuke,  and  he 
was  informed  by  Isaiah  that  from  the  then  tottering 
and  subordinate  province  of  Babylon,  and  not  from 
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the  mighty  Assyria,  would  come  the  ruin  and  cap- 
tivity of  Judah  (Is.  mil.  5).  This  prophecy  and 
the  one  of  Micah  (Mic.  iv.  10)  are  the  earliest 
definition  of  the  locality  of  that  hostile  power, 
where  the  clouds  of  exile  so  long  threatened  (Let-, 
xxri.  33 ;  Deut.  it.  27,  xxx.  3)  were  beginning  to 
gather.  It  is  an  impressive  and  fearful  circum- 
stance that  the  moment  of  exultation  was  chosen  as 
the  opportunity  for  warning,  and  that  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Assyrian  deliverance  are  set  side  by 
side  with  those  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  (David- 
son On  Prophecy,  p.  256).  The  weak  friend  was 
to  accomplish  that  which  was  impossible  to  the 
powerful  foe.  But,  although  pride  was  the  sin 
thus  vehemently  checked  by  the  prophet,  Isaiah 
was  certainly  not  blind  to  the  political  motives 
(Joseph.  Ant.  x.  2,  §2),  which  made  Hezekiah  so 
complaisant  to  the  Babylonian  ambassadors.  Into 
those  motives  he  had  inquired  In  vain,  for  the  king 
met  that  portion  of  his  question  ("  What  said  these 
men?")  by  emphatic  silence.  Hezekiah's  meek 
answer  to  the  stern  denunciation  of  future  woe  has 
been  most  unjustly  censured  as  "  a  false  resignation 
which  combines  selfishness  with  silliness"  (New- 
man, Hcbr.  Mm.  p.  274).  On  the  contrary  it 
merely  implies  a  conviction  that  God's  decree  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  just  and  right,  und  a  natural 
thankfulness  for  even  a  temporary  suspension  of  its 
inevitable  fulfilment. 

Sargon  was  succeeded  (B.C.  702)  by  his  son 
Scnrn.  herib,  whose  two  invasions  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  the  Scripture  records  concerning  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah.  The  first  of  these  took  place  in  the  third 
year  of  Sennacherib  (B.C.  702),  and  occupies  only 
three  verses  (2  h".  xviii.  13-16),  though  the  route 
of  the  advancing  Assyrians  may  be  traced  in  Is.  x. 
5,  xi.  The  rumour  of  the  invasion  redoubled  Heze- 
kiah's exertions,  and  he  prepared  for  a  siege  by  pro- 
viding offensive  and  defensive  armour,  stopping  up 
the  wells,  and  diverting  the  watercourses,  conduct- 
ing the  water  of  Gihon  into  the  city  by  a  sub- 
terranean cauil  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  17.  For  a  similar 
precaution  taken  by  the  Mohammedans,  see  Will. 
Tyr.  viii.  7,  Keil).  But  the  main  hope  of  the  poli- 
tical faction  was  the  alliance  with  Egypt,  and  they 
seem  to  have  sought  it  by  presents  and  private 
entreaties  (Is.  xxx.  6),  especially  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  chariots  and  cavalry  (Is.  xxxi.  1-3),  which 
was  the  weakest  arm  of  the  Jewish  service,  as  we 
see  from  the  derision  which  it  excited  (2  K.  xviii. 
23).  Such  overtures  kindled  Isaiah's  indignation, 
and  Shebna  may  have  lost  his  high  office  by  re- 
commending them.  The  prophet  clearly  saw  that 
Egypt  was  too  weak  and  faithless  to  be  serviceable, 
and  the  applications  to  Pharaoh  (who  is  compared 
by  Rabshakeh  to  one  of  the  weak  reeds  of  his  own 
river),  implied  a  want  of  trust  in  the  help  of  God. 
But  Isaiah  did  not  disapprove  of  the  spontaneously 
proffered  assistance  of  the  tall  and  warlike  Ethio- 
pians (Is.  xviii.  2,  7,  acc.  to  Ewald's  transl.) ;  be- 
cause he  may  have  regarded  it  as  a  providential  aid. 

The  account  given  of  this  first  invasion  in  the 
Annals  of  Sennacherib  is  that  he  attacked  Hezekiah, 
because  the  Ekronites  had  sent  their  king  Padiya  (or 
•'  Haddiyn  "  acc.  to  Col.  Rawlinson)  a»  a  prisoner  to 
Jerusalem  (cf.  2  K.  xviii.  8) ;  that  he  took  forty-six 
cities  ("all  the  fenced  cities"  in  2  K.  xviii.  13  is 
apparently  a  general  expression,  cf.  xix.  8)  and 
200,000  prisoners;  that  he  besieged  Jerusalem 
with  mounds  (cf.  2  K.  xix.  32);  and  although 
Hezekiah  promised  to  pay  800  talents  of  silver 
(of  which  pprharw  :i00  only  were  ever  paid)  and 


30  of  gold  (2  K.  xviii.  14 ;  but  see  Layard,  Sim.  4 
Bab.  p.  146),  yet  not  content  with  this  hit 
mulcted  him  of  a  part  of  his  dominions,  and  girt 
them  to  the  kings  of  Ekron,  Ashdod,  and  Gaza 
(Itawlinson,  Herod,  i.  475  sq.).  So  important  wat 
this  expedition  that  Demetrius,  the  Jewish  historian, 
even  attributes  to  Sennacherib  the  Great  Captivity 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  p.  146,  ed.  SylbX  In  almost 
every  particular  this  account  agrees  with  the 
notice  in  Scripture,  and  we  may  see  a  reason  for  to 
great  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Hezekiah  in  the 
glimpse  which  Isaiah  gives  us  of  bis  capital  city 
driven  by  desperation  into  licentious  and  impious 
mirth  (xxii.  12-14).  This  campaign  must  at  least 
have  had  the  one  good  result  of  proving  the  worth- 
lessness  of  the  Egyptian  alliance ;  for  at  a  phot 
called  Altagu  (the  Eltekon  of  Josh.  xr.  59  ?)  Senna- 
cherib inflicted  an  overwhelming  defeat  on  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  which  bad  come 
to  the  assistance  of  Ekron.  But  Isaiah  regarded 
the  purchased  treaty  as  a  cowardly  defection,  and 
the  sight  of  his  fellow-citizens  gazing  peacefully 
from  the  house-tops  on  the  bright  array  of  the  car- 
borne  and  quivered  Assyrians,  filled  him  with 
indignation  and  despair  (Is.  xxii.  1-7,  if  the  latest 
explanations  of  this  chapter  be  correct). 

Hezekiah's  bribe  (or  fine)  brought  a  temporary 
release,  for  the  Assyrians  marched  into  Egypt, 
where,  if  Herodotus  (ii.  141)  and  Josephus  (Art. 
x.  1-3)  are  to  be  trusted,  they  advanced  without  re- 
sistance to  Pelusium ,  owing  to  the  hatred  of  the  war- 
rior-caste against  Sethos  the  king-priest  of  Pthak, 
who  had,  in  his  priestly  predilections,  interfered 
with  their  prerogatives.  In  spite  of  this  advantage, 
Sennacherib  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Peta- 
sium,  by  the  advance  of  Tirhakah  or  Tarakos,  the 
ally  of  Sethos  and  Hezekiah,  who  afterwards  united 
the  crowns  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  This  mag- 
nificent Ethiopian  hero,  who  had  extended  bit  eta- 
quests  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules  (Strab.  xr.  472), 
was  indeed  a  formidable  antagonist.  His  deeds  art 
recorded  in  a  temple  at  Medineet  Haboo,  but  the 
jealousy  of  the  Memphites  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Epypt- 
i.  141)  concealed  his  assistance,  and  attributed  the 
deliverance  of  Sethos  to  the  miraculous  interpositioa 
of  an  army  of  mice  (Herod,  ii.  141).  This  story 
may  have  had  its  source,  however,  not  in  jealousy, 
but  in  the  use  of  a  mouse  as  the  emblem  of  destruc- 
tion (Horapoll.  Hierogl.  i.  50 ;  Rawlinson,  Herod. 
ad  Ice.),  and  of  some  sort  of  disease  or  piagae 
(?  1  Sam.  vi.  18;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibt.  §185).  The 
legend  doubtless  gained  ground  from  the  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  which  afterwards  ruined  the 
army  of  Sennacherib.  We  say  afterwards,  because, 
however  much  the  details  of  the  two  occurrences 
may  have  been  confused,  we  cannot  agree  with  the 
majority  of  writers  (Prideaux,  Bochart,  Michsehs, 
Jahn,  Keil,  Newman,  tic)  in  identifying  the  flight 
of  Sennacherib  from  Pelusium  with  the  event  de- 
scribed in  2  K.  xix.  We  prefer  to  follow  Josephus 
in  making  them  allude  to  distinct  events. 

Returning  from  his  futile  expedition  (awpscrts 
av§x&>rn<rt,  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  1,  §4)  Sennacherib 
"dealt  treacherously"  with  Hezekiah  (la.  xxxiii. 
1 )  by  attacking  the  stronghold  of  Lachish.  This 
was  the  commencement  of  that  second  invasion, 
respecting  which  we  have  such  full  details  in  2  K. 
xviii.  17  sq. ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  9  sq. ;  Is.  xxxvi.  That 
there  vere  two  invasions  (contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  Layard,  Bosanquet,  Vance  Smith,  &c)  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  details  of  the  first  t;iven  in  the 
Assyrian  annals  (see  Rawlinson.  Herod,  i  p.  477). 
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Although  the  annals  of  Sennacherib  on  the  great 
cylinder  in  the  Brit.  Museum,  reach  to  the  end  of 
his  eighth  year,  and  this  second  invasion  belongs  to 
his  filth  year  (B.C.  698,  the  twenty-eighth  year  of 
Hezekiah),  yet  no  allusion  to  it  has  been  found. 
So  shameful  a  disaster  was  naturally  concealed  by 
national  vanity.    From  Lachish  he  sent  against 
Jerusalem  au  army  under  two  officers  and  his  cup- 
bearer the  orator  Iiabshakeh,  with  a  blasphemous 
and  insulting  summons  to  surrender,  deriding  Heze- 
kiah's  hopes  of  Egyptian  succour,  and  apparently 
endeavouring  to  inspire  the  people  with  distrust  of 
his  religious  innovations  (2  K.  xviii.  22,  25,  30). 
The  reiteration  and  peculiarity  of  the  latter  argu- 
ment, together  with  Rabshakeh's  fluent  mastery  of 
Hebrew  (which  he  used  to  tempt  the  people  from 
their  allegiance  by  a  glowing  promise,  v.  31,  32), 
give  countenance  to  the  supposition  that  he  was  an 
apostate  Jew.    Hezekiah's  ministers  were  thrown 
into  anguish  and  dismay ;  but  the  undaunted  Isaiah 
hurled  back  threatening  for  threatening  with  un- 
rivalled eloquence  and  force.    He  even  prophesied 
that  the  tires  of  Tophet  were  already  burning  in  ex- 
pectancy of  the  Assyrian  corpses  which  were  destined 
to  feed  their  flame.    Meanwhile  Sennacherib,  hav- 
ing taken  Lachish  (an  event  possibly  depicted  on 
a  series  of  slabs  at  Mosul,  Layard,  A".  &  B. 
148-152),  was  besieging  Libnah,  when,  alarmed 
by  a  "  rumour  "  of  Tirkakah's  advance  (to  avenge 
the  defeat  at  Altagu?),  he  was  forced  to  relinquish 
once  more  his  immediate  designs,  nnd  content  him- 
self with  a  defiant  letter  to  Hezekiah.    Whether  on 
the  occasion  be  encountered  and  defeated  the  Ethio- 
pians (as  Prideaux  precariously  infers  from  Is.  xi. 
Connect,  i.  p.  26),  or  not,  we  cannot  tell.  The 
next  event  of  the  campaign,  about  which  we  are  in- 
formed, is  that  the  Jewish  king  with  simple  piety 
prayed  to  God  with  Sennacherib's  letter  outspread 
before  him  (cf.  1  Mace.  iii.  48),  and  received  a  pro- 
phecy of  immediate  deliverance.  Accordingly  "  that 
night  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  went  out  and  smote  in 
the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  185,000  men." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  secondary  cause  was 
employed  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  event. 
We  are  certainly  "  not  to  suppose,**  as  Dr.  Johnson 
observed,  "  that  the  angel  went  about  with  a  sword 
in  his  hand  stabbing  them  one  by  one,  but  that 
some  powerful  natural  agent  was  employed."  The 
Babylonish  Talmud  and  some  of  the  Targums  attri- 
bute it  to  storms  of  lightning  (Vitringa,  Vogel,  &c.) ; 
Prideaux,  Heine  (<fo  causA  Strag.  Assyr.),  and 
Faber  to  the  Simoon;  R.  Jose,  Ussher,  Preisa  (de 
causd  clad.  Astyr.),  &c.  &c.,  to  a  nocturnal  attack 
by  Tirhakah ;  Paulus  to  a  poisoning  of  the  waters ; 
and  finally  Josephus,  followed  by  on  immense  ma- 
jority of  ancient  and  modern  commentators,  includ- 
ing even  Keil,  to  the  Pestilence.  This  would  be  a 
cause  not  only  adequate  (Justin,  xix.  1 1 ;  Diodor. 
xix.  p.  434 :  see  the  other  instances  quoted  by  Ro- 
senrniiller,  Winer,  Keil,  John,  &c.),  but  most  pro- 
bable in  itself  from  the  crowded  and  terrified  state 
of  the  camp.  There  is  therefore  no  necessity  to 
adopt  the  ingenious  conjectures  by  which  Ddderlein, 
Koppe,  and  Wessler  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the 
huge  number  185,000. 

After  this  reverse  Sennacherib  fled  precipitately 
to  Nineveh,  where  he  revenged  himself  on  as  many 
Jews  as  were  in  his  power  (Tob.  i.  18),  and  after 
many  years  (not  fifty-five  days,  as  Tobit  says, 
i.  21),"  was  murdered  by  two  of  his  sons  as  he 
drank  himself  drunk  in  the  house  of  Nisrocb 
(Assarac?)  his  god.    He  certainly  lived  till  B.C. 


680,  for  his  22nd  year  is  mentioned  on  a  clay 
tablet  (Kawlinson,  (.  c.) ;  he  must  therefore  have 
survived  Hezekiah  by  some  seventeen  years.  It  is 
probable  that  several  of  the  Psalms  («.  g.  xlvi.- 
xlviii.  lxxvi.)  allude  to  his  discomfiture. 

Hezekiah  only  lived  to  enjoy  for  about  one  year 
more  his  well-earned  peace  and  glory.  He  slept 
with  his  fathers  after  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years, 
in  the  56th  year  of  his  age  (B.C.  697),  and  was 
buried  with  great  honour  and  universal  mourning 
"  in  the  chiefest  of  the  sepulchres  (or  "  the  road 
leading  up  to  the  sepulchres,"  iv  iyaffdaa  rdQur, 
LXX.,  because,  as  Thenius  conjectures,  the  actual 
sepulchres  were  full)  of  the  sons  of  David "  (2 
Chr.  xxxii.  33).  He  hod  found  time  for  many 
works  of  peace  in  the  noble  and  almost  blameless 
course  of  his  troubled  life,  and  to  his  pious  labours 
we  are  indebted  for  at  least  one  portion  of  the  pre- 
sent canon  (Prov.  xxv.  1 ;  Ecclus.  xlviii.  17  sq.). 
He  can  have  no  finer  panegyric  than  the  words  of 
the  son  of  Sirach,  "  even  the  kings  of  Judah  railed, 
for  they  forsook  the  law  of  the  Most  High;  all 
except  David,  and  Ezekias,  and  Judas  failed." 

Besides  the  many  authors  and  commentators  who 
have  written  on  this  period  of  Jewish  history  (on 
which  much  light  has  been  recently  thrown  by 
Mr.  Layard,  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  Sir  H.  Rawlinson, 
Dr.  Hincks,  and  other  scholars  who  have  studied 
the  Nineveh  remains),  see  for  continuous  lives  of 
Hezekiah,  Josephus  {Ant.  ix.  13 — x.  2),  Prideaux 
(Connect,  i.  16-30),  John  {Hebr.  Com.  §xli.), 
Winer  (s.  r.  Hiskias),  and  Ewald  (Qesch.  iii.  614- 
644,  2nd  ed.). 

2.  Son  of  Neariah,  one  of  the  descendants  of 
the  royal  family  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  23). 

3.  The  same  name,  though  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  Hizkiah,  is  found  in  Zeph.  i.  1. 

4.  Ater-of-Hezekiah.  [Ater.]  [F.  W.  F.] 

HEZI'ON  (fVjn:  'AfTr;  Alex.  'Afa^A:  He- 
xion),  a  king  of  Aram  (Syria),  father  of  Tabrimon, 
and  grandfather  of  Benhodad  I.  He  and  his  father 
are  mentioned  only  in  1  K.  xv.  18,  and  their  names 
ore  omitted  by  Josephus.  In  the  absence  of  all  infor- 
mation, the  natural  suggestion  is  that  he  is  iden- 
tical with  Rezon,  the  contemporary  of  Solomon, 
in  1  K.  xi.  23 ;  the  two  names  being  very  similar 
in  Hebrew,  and  still  more  so  in  other  versions 
(compare  Arab,  and  Pcshito  on  the  latter  passage) ; 
and  indeed  this  conclusion  has  been  adopted  by  some 
translators  and  commentators  (Junius,  Kohler, 
Dathe,  Ewald).  Against  it  are,  (a.)  that  the 
number  of  generations  of  the  Syrian  kings  would 
then  be  one  less  than  those  of  the  contemporary 
kings  of  Judah.  But  then  the  reign  of  Abijam  was 
only  three  years,  and  in  fact  Jeroboam  outlived 
both  Rehoboam  and  his  son.  (6.)  The  statement 
of  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  5,  §2), 
that  from  the  time  of  David  for  ten  generations  the 
kings  of  Syria  were  one  dynasty,  each  king  taking 
the  name  of  Hadad,  "as  did  the  Ptolemies  in 
Egypt."  But  this  would  exclude,  not  only  Heziou 
and  Tabrimon,  but  Rezon,  unless  we  may  interpret 
the  last  sentence  to  mean  that  the  official  title  of 
Hadad  was  held  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  name 
of  the  king.  [Rezon  ;  Tabrimon.]  [G.] 

HEZIR  (Tfn ;  Xi)f>,  Alex.  'Ufrlp,  'HQp; 
Ezir,  Azir).  1.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  David, 
leader  of  the  17th  monthly  course  in  the  service 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  15). 

2.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  people  (laymen)  who. 
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sealed  the  solemn  covenant  with  Kehemiah  (Neh. 

x.  20). 

HEZ'RAI  (nyn,  according  to  the  Ken  of  the 
Masoreta,  bnt  the  original  rending  of  the  text,  Cetib, 
has  nVfl  =  Hezi-0 ;  'Air  curat ;  Esrai),  a  native  of 
Carmel,  perhaps  of  the  southern  one,  and  in  that 
case  possibly  once  a  slave  or  adherent  of  Nabal ; 
one  of  the  30  heroes  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
35).    lu  the  parallel  list  the  name  appears  as 

HEZ'RO  (h"IXn ;  'Hmp4,  Alex.  "Ae-opaf ;  Asro), 
in  1  Chr.  xi.  37.  '  Kennicott  however  (Dissertation, 
207, 8)  decides,  on  the  almost  unanimous  authority 
of  the  ancient  version,  that  Hetxrai  is  the  original 
form  of  the  name. 

HEZ'RON  (f>¥n;  'AcoaV;  ffesron).  1.  A 
son  of  Reuben  (Gen.  xlvi.  9 ;  Ex.  vj.  14),  who 
founded  the  family  of  the  Herronites  (Num.  xxvi.  6). 

2.  A  son  of  Pharez,  and  one  of  the  direct  an- 
cestors of  David  (Gen.  xlvi.  12 ;  Ruth  iv.  18) ;  in 
LXX.  'E<rp«Sr  (once  var.  lect.  Grab.  'Koyir'),  and 
'EUrpaVi  which  is  followed  in  Matt.  i.  3.  [T.  E.  B.] 

HUVDAI  (*\!) ;  Alex.  'AWot;  Vat.  omits; 
Seddai),  one  of  the  thirty-seven  heroes  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30),  described  as  "  of  the  tor- 
rents of  Gaash."  In  the  parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  (xi.32) 
the  name  is  given  as  Hurai.  Kennicott  (Dissert. 
194)  decides  in  favour  of  "  Humi  "  on  grounds  for 
which  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  his  work. 

HIDDEKEL  (b^V] ;  Tlyfnt,  Trypw-'EWe- 
Wx ;  Tggris,  Tigris),  one  of  the  rivers  of  Eden,  the 
river  wliich  "  goeth  eastward  to  Assyria  "  (Gen.  ii. 
14),  and  which  Daniel  calls  "  the  Great  river"  (Dan. 
x.  4),  seems  to  have  been  rightly  identified  by  the 
I.XX.  with  the  Tigris.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for 
the  initial  fl,  unless  it  be  for  <H,  "  lively,"  which 
is  used  of  running  water  in  Gen.  xxvi.  19.  Dtkcl 
(^i?7!)  is  clearly  an  equivalent  of  Digla  or  Diglath, 
a  name  borne  by  the  Tigris  in  all  ages.  The  form 
Diglath  occurs  in  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jo- 
nathan, in  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  i.  1),  in  the  Arme- 
nian Eusebius  (Chron.  Can.  Pars  i.  c.  2),  in  Zo- 
naras  ( Ann.  i.  2),  and  in  the  Armenian  version  of 
the  Scriptures.  It  is  hardened  to  Diglit  (Diglito) 
by  Pliny  (H.  N.  vi.  27).  The  name  now  in  use 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia  is  Dijleh. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  Dit/la  is  a 
mere  Semitic  corruption  of  Tigra,  and  that  this 
latter  is  the  true  name  of  the  stream.  Strabo  (xi. 
14,  §8),  Pliny  (lot.  cit.)  and  other  writers  tell  us 
that  the  river  received  its  designation  from  its  ra- 

S'dity,  the  word  Tigris  (Tigra)  meaning  in  the 
edo-Persic  language  "an  arrow."  This  seems 
probable  enough  ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
two  forms  are  found  side  by  side  in  the  Babylonian 
transcript  of  the  Behistun  inscription,  and  that  the 
ordinary  name  of  the  stream  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Assyria  is  Tiggar.  Moreover,  if  we  allow  the 
Dekel  of  Hiddekel,  to  mean  the  Tigris,  it  would 
seem  probable  that  this  was  the  more  ancient  of 
the  two  appellations.  Perhaps  therefore  it  is  best 
to  suppose  that  there  was  in  early  Babylonian  a 
root  dik  equivalent  in  meaning,  and  no  doubt  con- 
nected in  origin,  with  the  Arum  tig  or  tij,  and 
that  from  these  two  roots  were  formed  independ- 
ently the  two  names,  Dekel,  Dikla,  or  Digla,  and  Tig- 
gar,  Tigra,  or  Tigris.  The  stream  was  known  by 
either  name  indifferently;  but  on  the  whole  the 
Ariau  appellation  predominated  in  ancient  times,  and 
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was  that  most  oommonly  used  even  by  Semitic  i 
The  Arabians,  however,  when  they  conquered  Me- 
sopotamia, revived  the  true  Semitic  title,  and  this 
(Dijleh)  continues  to  be  the  name  by  which  the 
river  is  known  to  the  natives  down  to  the  present 
day.  The  course  of  the  river  is  described  under 
Tigris.  [G.  R.] 

HI'EL  (Son,  perhaps  for  W;  'AXc*A; 
Hiel),  a  native  of  Bethel,  who  rebuilt  Jericho  is 
the  reign  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xvi.  34) ;  and  in  whom 
was  fulfilled  the  curse  pronounced  by  Joshua  (Josh, 
v.  i.  26).  Strabo  speaks  of  this  cursing  of  a  de- 
stroyed city  as  an  ancient  custom,  and  instances 
the  curses  imprecated  by  Agamemnon,  and  Croesus 
(Grot.  Annot.  ad  Josh.  vi.  26);  Marina  com  pares 
the  cursing  of  Carthage  by  the  Romans  (PoL  Syn.). 
The  term  BetheUte  (TOtf!  11*3)  here  only  is  ren- 
dered family  of  carting  (Pet.  Mart.),  and  also 
house  or  place  of  cursing  (Ar.,  Syr.,  and  Child, 
versa.),  qu.  but  there  seems  no  reason 

T  T  "  * 

for  questioning  the  accuracy  of  the  LXX.  i  Baity 
\lrnt,  which  is  approved  by  most  commentators, 
and  sanctioned  by  Uescn.  (Lex.  t.  v.).  The  re- 
building of  Jericho  was  an  intrusion  upon  the  king- 
dom of  Jehoahaphat,  unless  with  Pet.  Mart,  we 
suppose  that  Jericho  had  already  been  detached  from 
it  by  the  kings  of  Israel.  [T.  E.  B.] 

HIEBAPOLIS  ('I.ooxoAij).  This  place  is 
mentioned  only  once  in  Scripture,  and  that  inci- 
dentally, viz.  in  Col.  iv.  13,  where  its  church  it 
associated  with  those  of  C0LOS8AK  and  Laodicea. 
Such  association  is  just  what  we  should  expect; 
for  the  three  towns  were  all  in  the  basin  of  the 
Maeander,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  one  another. 
It  is  probable  that  Hierapolis  was  one  of  the  "  in- 
lustres  Asiae  urbes  "  (Tac.  Ann.  xjv.  27)  which,  with 
Laodicea,  were  simultaneously  desolated  by  an  earth- 
quake about  the  time  when  Christianity  was  esta- 
blished in  this  district.  Then  is  little  doubt  that 
the  church  of  Hierapolis  was  founded  at  the  earn* 
time  with  that  of  Colosaae,  and  that  its  character- 
istics in  the  Apostolic  period  were  the  sane,  its 
modem  name  is  Pambouh-Kaletsi.  The  most  re- 
markable feature  of  the  neighbourhood  consists  of 
the  hot  calcareous  springs,  which  have  deposited 
the  vast  and  singular  incrustations  noticed  by  tra- 
vellers. See,  for  instance.  Chandler,  7Vac.  m  Asia 
Minor  (1817),  i.  pp.  264-272 ;  Hamilton,  Res.  as 
A.  M.  (1842),  i.  pp.  507-522.  The  situation  of 
Hierapolis  is  extremely  beautiful ;  and  its  ruins  are 
considerable,  the  theatre  and  gymnasium  being  the 
most  conspicuous.  [J.  S.  H/j 

HIEB'EEL  ('lepe^A ;  Jtttech),  1  Esd.  ix.  21. 
[Jeiiiel.] 

HIEB'EMOTH  ('UptftAe  ;  Erinoth,  Jeri- 
math).  1.  1  Esd.  ix.27.  [Jeremoth.]  2.  1  Esd. 
ix.  30.  [Kamoth.] 

HIERIEXUS  ("It  £xi)Aot,  i. ».  Iezridds ;  Jes- 
relvs),  1  Esd.  ix.  27.  This  answers  to  Jehiel  in 
the  list  of  Ext.  x.  ;  but  whence  our  translators 
obtained  their  form  of  the  name  does  not  appear. 

HTEBHAS  ('Wfuutt;  Remias),  1  Esd.  ix.  26. 
[Ramiah.] 

HTERONTMTJS  ('UpirvfLos ;  meronum«s\ 
a  Syrian  general  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  V. 
Eupator  (2  Mace  xii.  2).  The  name  was  made 
distinguished  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks  by  Hiero- 
nymus  of  Cardia,  the  historian  of  Alexander's  suc- 
cessors. [B.  F.  W.] 
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mGGAI'ON  (fl'Jfl:  •»»),  »  word  which 
occurs  three  times  in  the  book  of  Psalms  (li.  17, 
xix.  15,  xcii.  4).  Mendelssohn  translates  it  medi- 
tation, thought,  idea.  Knapp  (Die  Ptalmm)  iden- 
tifies it  in  Ps.  iz.  17,  with  the  Arabic  'Jfl  and 
KJD,  "  to  mock,"  and  hence  his  rendering  "  What 
a  shout  of  laughter  1"  (because  the  wicked  are  en- 
trapped in  their  own  snares) ;  bat  in  Ps.  xcii.  4, 
he  translates  it  by  "  lieder  (songs).  R.  David 
Kimchi  likewise  assigns  two  separate  meanings  to 
the  word ;  on  Ps.  ix.  17  he  says,  "  This  aid  is  for 
us  (a  subject  of)  meditation  and  thankfulness," 
whilst  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  Ps.  aril. 
4,  he  gives  to  the  same  word  the  signification  of 
melody,  "  this  is  the  melody  of  the  hymn  when  it 
is  recited  (played)  on  the  harp."  '*  We  will  me- 
ditate on  this  forever"  (Rashi  Comm.  on  Ps.  ix. 
17).  In  Ps.  ix.  17,  Aben  Ezra's  Comment,  on 
"  Higgaion  Selah"  is,  "this  will  I  record  in 
truth :"  on  Ps.  xcii.  4  he  says,  "  Higgaion  means 
the  melody  of  the  hymn,  or  it  is  the  name  of  a 
musical  instrument."  According  to  Font,  JCSTI 
is  derived  from  Fllf!,  "  to  whisper:"  (a.)  it  refers 
to  the  vibration  of  the  harp,  or  to  the  opening  of  an 
interlude,  an  opinion  supported  by  the  LXX.,  Sym- 
machus,  and  Aquilas :  (4.)  it  refers  to  silent  medita- 
tion: this  is  agreeable  to  the  use  of  the  word 
in  the  Talmud  and  in  the  Rabbinical  writings ; 
hence  jVJfl  for  logic  {Concord.  Hebr.  atque 
Chald.). 

It  should  seem,  then,  that  Higgaion  has  two  mean- 
ings, one  of  a  general  character  implying  thought, 

reflection,  from  run  (comp.  '3^  |V3ffl,  Ps.  Ix. 
17,  and  DVn  ^3  "fyf  DJVJm,  Lam.  iii.  62),  and 
another  in  Ps.  ix.  17,  and  Ps.  xcii.  4,  of  a  technical 
nature,  bearing  on  the  import  of  musical  sounds  or 
signs  well-known  in  the  age  of  David,  but  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  which  cannot  at  this  distance  of 
time  be  determined.  [D.  W.  M.] 

HIGH  PLACES  (rtD3 ;  in  the  historical 
books,  t4  tnfy\d,  rlt  Btyn ;  in  tile  Prophets,  0a/io't ; 
in  the  Pentateuch,  a-Hikat,  Lev.  xxvi.  30,  &c. ; 
and  once  ettuKa,  Ex.  xvi.  16;  Excelsa,  fana). 
From  the  earliest  times  it  was  the  custom  among 
all  nations  to  erect  altars  and  places  of  worship 
on  lofty  and  conspicuous  spot*.  We  find  that  the 
Trojans  sacrificed  to  Zeus  on  Mount  Ida  (II.  x. 
171),  and  we  are  repeatedly  told  that  such  was  the 
custom  of  the  Persians,  Greeks,  Germans,  &c,  be- 
cause they  fancied  that  the  hill-tops  were  nearer 
heaven,  and  therefore  the  most  favourable  places 
for  prayer  and  incense  (Herod,  i.  131 ;  Xen.  Cyrop. 
▼iii.  7 ;  Mem.  iii.  8,  §10 ;  Strab.  nr.  732 ;  Luc. 
de  Sacrif.  i.  4 ;  Creuzer,  Symb.  i.  159 ;  Winer, 
s.  «.  BerggBtter).  To  this  general  custom  we 
find  constant  allusion  in  the  Bible  (Is.  lxv.  7; 
Jer.  iii.  6 ;  Ex.  vi.  13,  xviii.  6 ;  Hos.  iv.  13), 
and  it  is  especially  attributed  to  the  Moabites  (Is. 
xv.  2,  xvi.  12;  Jer.  xlviii.  35).  Even  Abraham 
built  an  altar  to  the  Lord  on  a  mountain  near  Be- 
thel (xii.  7,  8 ;  cf.  xxii.  2-4,  xxxi.  54)  which  shows 
that  the  practice  was  then  as  innocent  as  it  was 
natural ;  and  although  it  afterwords  became  mingled 
with  idolatrous  observances  (Num.  xxiii.  3),  it  was 
in  itself  far  less  likely  to  be  abused  than  the  con- 
secration of  groves  (Hos.  iv.  13).  The  external 
religion  of  the  patriarchs  was  in  some  outward 
observances  different  from  that  subsequently  esta- 
blished by  the  Mosaic  law,  and  therefore  thev 
should  not  be  condemned  for  actions  which  after- 
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wards  became  sinful  only  because  they  were  for- 
bidden (Heidegger,  Hist.  Patr.  II.  iii.  §53). 

It  is,  however,  quite  obvious  that  if  every  grove 
and  eminence  had  been  suffered  to  become  a  place 
for  legitimate  worship,  especially  in  a  country 
where  they  had  already  been  denied  with  the  sins 
of  polytheism,  the  utmost  danger  would  have  re- 
sulted to  the  pur*  worship  of  the  one  true  God 
(Haveruick,  Eml.  i.  p.  592).  It  would  infallibly 
have  led  to  the  adoption  of  nature-goddesses,  and 
"  gods  of  the  hills"  (1  K.  xx.  23).  It  was  there- 
fore implicitly  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses  (Deut. 

xii.  11-14),  which  also  gave  the  strictest  injunction 
to  destroy  these  monuments  of  Canaanitish  idolatry 
(Lev.  xxvi.  30 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  52 ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  29 ; 
ubi  LXX.  Tpaxh^Mf),  without  stating  any  general 
reason  for  this  command,  beyond  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  connected  with  such  associations.  It 
seems,  however,  to  be  assumed  that  every  Israelite 
would  perfectly  understand  why  groves  and  high 
places  were  prohibited,  and  therefore  they  are  only 
condemned  by  virtue  of  the  injunction  to  use  but 
one  altar  for  the  purposes  of  sacrifice  (Lev.  xvii.  3, 
4 ;  Deut.  xii.  passim,  xvi.  21 ;  John  iv.  20). 

The  command  was  a  prospective  one,  and  was 
not  to  come  into  force  until  such  time  as  the  tribes 
were  settled  in  the  promised  land,  and  "  had  rest 
from  all  their  enemies  round  about."  Thus  we 
find  that  both  Gideon  and  Manoah  built  altars  on 
high  places  by  Divine  command  (Judg.  vi.  25,  26, 

xiii.  16-23),  and  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  tone  of 
the  book  of  Judges  that  the  law  on  the  subject  was 
either  totally  forgotten  or  practically  obsolete.  Nor 
could  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  have  been 
pleaded  as  an  excuse,  since  it  seems  to  have  been 
most  fully  understood,  even  during  the  life  of 
Joshua,  that  burnt-offeriagB  could  be  legally  offered 
on  one  altar  only  (Josh.  xxii.  29).  It  is  more  sur- 
prising to  find  this  law  absolutely  ignored  at  a 
much  later  period,  when  there  was  no  intelligible 
reason  for  its  violation — as  by  Samuel  at  Mizpeh 
(1  Sam.  vii.  10)  and  at  Bethlehem  (xvi.  5) ;  by 
Saul  at  Gilgal  (xiii.  9)  and  at  Ajalon  (?  xiv.  35) ;  by 
David  (1  Chr.  xxi.  2fi) ;  by  Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel 
(IK.  xviii.  30) ;  and  by  other  prophets  ( 1  Sam.  x.  5). 
To  suppose  that  in  all  these  cases  the  rule  was 
superseded  by  a  divine  intimation  appears  to  us  an 
unwarrantable  expedient,  the  more  so  as  the  actors 
in  the  transactions  do  not  appear  to  be  aware  of 
anything  extraordinary  in  their  conduct.  The 
Rabbis  have  invented  elaborate  methods  to  account 
for  the  anomaly:  thus  they  say  that  high  places 
were  allowed  until  the  building  of  the  Tabernacle ; 
that  they  were  then  illegal  until  the  arrival  at 
Gilgal,  and  then  during  the  period  while  the 
Tabernacle  was  at  Shiloh;  that  they  were  once 
more  permitted  whilst  it  was  at  Nob  and  Gideon 
(cf.  2  Chr.  i.  3),  until  the  building  of  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  rendered  them  finally  unlawful  (li. 
Sol.  Jarchi,  Abarbanel,  Ik.,  quoted  in  Carpaov, 
App.  Crit.  p.  333  sq. ;  Reland,  Ant.  Hebr.  i.  8  sq.). 
Others  content  themselves  with  saying  that  until 
Solomon's  time  all  Palestine  was  considered  holy 
ground,  or  that  there  existed  a  recognised  exemption 
in  favour  of  high  places  for  private  and  spontaneous, 
though  not  for  the  stated  and  public  sacrifices. 

Such  explanations  are  sufficiently  unsatisfactory ; 
but  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that,  whether  from 
the  obvious  temptations  to  the  disobedience,  or 
from  the  example  of  other  nations,  or  from  ignorance 
of  any  definite  law  against  it,  the  worship  in  high 
'  places  was  organised  and  all  but  universal  through- 
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(rat  Juilea,  uot  only  duriug  (1  K.  Hi.  2-4),  but 
even  alter  the  time  of  Solomon.  The  convenience 
of  them  was  obvious,  because,  as  local  centres  of 
religious  worship,  they  obviated  the  unpleasant  and 
dangerous  necessity  of  visiting  Jerusalem  for  the 
celebration  of  the  yearly  feasts  (2  K.  xxiti.  9). 
The  tendency  was  engrained  in  the  national  mind ; 
and  although  it  was  severely  reprehended  by  the 
later  historians,  we  have  no  proof  that  it  was 
known  to  be  sinful  during  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
monaichy,  except  of  course  where  it  was  directly 
connected  with  idolatrous  abominations  (1  K.  xi.  7 ; 
2  It.  xxiii.  13).  In  tact  the  high  places  seem  to 
have  supplied  the  need  of  synagogues  (Ps.  lxxiv.  8), 
and  to  have  obviated  the  extreme  self-denial  in- 
volved in  having  but  one  legalised  locality  for  the 
highest  forms  of  worship.  Thus  we  find  that 
Kehoboam  established  a  definite  worship  at  the  high 
places,  with  its  own  peculiar'  and  separated  priest- 
hood (2  Chr.  xi.  15;  2  K.  xxiii.  9),  the  members 
of  which  were  still  considered  to  be  priests  of  Jeho- 
vah (although  in  2  K.  xxiii.  5  they  are  called  by 
the  opprobrious  term  D'TDS).  It  was  therefore 
no  wonder  that  Jeroboam  found  it  so  easy  to  seduce 
the  people  into  his  symbolic  worship  at  the  high 
places  of  Dan  and  Bethel,  at  each  of  which  he  built 
a  chapel  for  his  golden  calves.  Such  chapels  were 
of  course  frequently  added  to  the  mere  altars  on  the 
hills,  as  appears  from  the  expressions  in  1  K.  xi.  7 ; 
2  K.  xvii.  9,  &c.  Indeed  the  word  T\\D2  became 
so  common  that  it  was  used  for  any  idolatrous 
shrine  even  in  a  valley  (Jer.  vii.  31),  or  in  the 
streets  of  cities  (2  K.  xvii.  9;  Ez.  xvi.  31).  These 
chapels  were  probably  not  structures  bf  stone,  but 
mere  tabernacles  hung  with  coloured  tapestry  (Ez. 
xvi.  16;  ipMkurfui,  Aqu.  Theod. ;  Jer.  ad  loc.; 
ftta\ov  pawriv,  LXX.),  like  the  o-kiH)  Upi  of  the 
Carthaginians  (Mod.  Sic  xi.  65 ;  Creuzer,  Symbol. 
v.  176,  quoted  by  Gesen.  Thes.  i.  188),  and  like 
those  mentioned  in  2  K.  xxiii.  7 ;  Am.  v.  26. 

Many  of  the  pious  kings  of  Judah  were  either 
too  weak  or  too  ill-informed  to  repress  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  at  these  local  sanctuaries,  while  they  of 
course  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  from  being  con- 
taminated with  polytheism.  It  is  therefore  ap- 
pended as  a  matter  of  blame  or  a  (perhaps  venial) 
drawback  to  the  character  of  some  of  the  mo6t 
pious  princes,  that  they  tolerated  this  disobedience 
to  the  provision  of  Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  mentioned  as  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  sinfulness  of  other  kings  that  they  built 
or  raised  high  places  (2  Chr.  xxi.  11,  xxviii.  25), 
which  are  generally  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
idolatrous  purposes.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that 
so  direct  a  violatiou  of  the  theocratic  principle  as 
the  permitted  existence  of  false  worship  should  have 
been  tolerated  by  kings  of  even  ordinary  piety, 
much  less  by  the  highest  sacerdotal  authorities 
(2  K.  xii.  3).  When  therefore  we  find  the  recurring 
phrase, "  only  the  high  places  were  not  taken  away ; 
as  yet  the  people  did  sacrifice  and  burn  incense  on 
the  high-.places  "  (2  K.  xiv.  4,  xv.  5,  35 ;  2  Chr. 
xv.  17,  &c),  we  are  forced  to  limit  it  (as  above)  to 
places  dedicated  to  Jehovah  only.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, is  made  more  difficult  by  a  double  discrepancv, 
for  the  assertion  that  Asa  "  took  away  the  high 
places  "  (2  Chr.  xiv.  3)  is  opposite  to  what  is  stated 
in  the  first  book  of  Kings  (xv.  14),  and  a  similar 
discrepancy  is  found  in  the  case  of  Jehoshaphat 

'u i  ilT'  6' 33^'  Mor«,vc>'  In  both  instances 
the  chronicler  is  apparently  at  issue  with  himself 


(iiv.  3,  xv.  17,  xvii.  6,  xx.  33).  It  is  incredible 
that  this  should  have  been  the  result  of  carelessness 
or  oversight,  and  we  must  therefore  suppose,  either 
that  the  earlier  notices  expressed  the  will  and  endea- 
vour of  these  monnrchs  to  remove  the  high  places, 
and  that  the  later  ones  recorded  their  failure  is  the 
attempt  (Ewald,  Oesch.  iii.  468;  KeU,  Apoiog. 
Versuch.  p.  290  ;  Winer,  ».to.  Asia,  Jotap&atj; 
or  that  the  statements  refer  respectively  to  Bamoth, 
dedicated  to  Jehovah  and  to  idols  (Michaelis,  Schulz, 
Bcrtheau  on  2  Chr.  xvii.  6,  &c.).  "  Those  devoted 
to  false  gods  were  removed,  those  misdevoted  to  the 
true  God  were  suffered  to  remain.  The  kings  op- 
posed impiety,  but  wiuked  at  error  "  (Bishop  Hall;. 
•  At  last  Hezekiah  set  himself  in  good  earnest  to 
the  suppression  of  this  prevalent  corruption  (2  K. 
xviii.  4,  22),  both  in  Judah  and  Israel  (2  Chr. 
xxxi.  1),  although,  so  rapid  was  the  growth  of 
the  evil,  that  even  his  sweeping  reformation  re- 
quired to  be  finally  consummated  by  Josiah  (2  K. 
xxiii.),  and  that  too  in  Jerusalem  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  (2  Chr.  xxuv.  3).  The  measure 
must  have  caused  a  very  violent  shock  to  the  reli- 
gious prejudices  of  a  large  number  of  people,  and 
we  have  a  curious  and  almost  unnoticed  trace  of 
this  resentment  in  the  tact  that  Kabshakeh  appeals 
to  the  discontented  taction,  and  represents  Hezekiah 
as  a  dangerous  innovator  who  had  provoked  God's 
anger  by  his  arbitrary  impiety  (2  K.  xviii.  22; 
2  Chr.  xxxii.  12).  After  the  time  of  Josiah  we 
find  no  further  mention  of  these  JehovUtic  high 
places.  [F.  W.  K.J 

HIGH-PRIEST  (|nbi1,  with  the  definite  ar- 
ticle, i.  «.  "the  Priest;"  and  in  the  books  sab- 
sequent  to  the  Pentateuch  with  the  frequent  addi- 
tion Vim  and  E>80i1).    Lev.  xxi.  10  seems  to 

T  -  •  T 

exhibit  the  epithet  yiJ  (as  irlaxowot  and  Siixom 

in  the  N.  T.)  in  a  transition  state,  not  yet  wholly 
technical ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Num. 
xxxv.  25,  where  the  explanation  at  the  end  of  the 
verse,  "  which  was  anointed  with  the  holy  oiL" 
seems  to  show  that  the  epithet  V"IJ  was  not  yet 
quite  established  as  distinctive  of  the  chief  priest 
(cf.  ver.  28).  In  all  other  passages  of  the  Penta- 
teuch it  is  simply  "the  priest,"  Ex.  xxix.  30,  44; 
Lev.  xvi.  32 :  or  yet  more  frequently  "  Aaron,"  or 
"  Aaron  the  priest,"  as  Num.  iii.  6,  iv.  33 ;  Lev. 
i.  7,  4c.  So  too  "  Eleazar  the  priest,"  Num.  xxvii. 
22,  xxxi.  26, 29, 31,  &c.  In  the  LXX.  i  ipx^it, 
or  Uptis,  where  the  Heb.  has  only  JM3.  Vnlg.  Sa- 
cerdos  magma,  or  primus  pontifex,  princep*  sacer- 
dotvm. 

In  treating  of  the  office  of  high-priest  among 
the  Israelites  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  it — 
I.  Legally.  II.  Theologically.  111.  Historically. 

I.  The  legal  view  of  the  high-priest's  office  com- 
prises all  that  the  law  of  Moses  ordained  respecting  it. 
The  first  distinct  separation  of  Aaron  to  the  office 
of  the  priesthood,  which  previously  belonged  to  the 
firstborn,  was  that  recorded  Ex.  xxviii.  A  partial 
anticipation  of  this  call  occurred  at  the  gathering 
of  the  manna  (ch.  xvi.),  when  Moses  bid  Aaron 
take  a  pot  of  manna,  and  lay  it  up  before  the  Lord : 
which  implied  that  the  ark  of  the  Testimony  would 
thereafter  be  under  Aaron's  charge,  though  it  was 
not  at  that  time  in  existence.  The  taking  up  of 
Nadnb  and  Abihu  with  their  father  Aaron  to  the 
Mount,  where  they  beheld  the  glory  of  the  God  of 
Israel,  seems  also  to  have  been  intended  as  a  pre- 
paratory intimation  of  Aaron's  hereditary  priest- 
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hood.  See  also  xxvii.  21.  But  it  wn»  not  till  the 
completion  of  the  directions  for  making  the  taber- 
nacle and  its  furniture  that  the  distinct  order  was 
given  to  Moses,  "  Take  thou  unto  thee  Aaron  thy 
brother,  and  his  sons  with  him,  from  among  the 
children  of  Israel,  that  he  may  minister  unto  me 
in  the  priest's  office,  even  Aaron,  Nadaband  Abihu, 
Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  Aaron's  sons"  (Ex.  xxviii. 
1).  And  after  the  order  for  the  priestly  garments 
to  be  made  "  for  Aaron  and  his  sons,"  it  is  added, 
"  and  the  priest's  office  shall  be  t  theirs  for  a  per- 
petual statute ;  and  thou  shalt  consecrate  Aaron 
and  his  sons,"  and  "  I  will  sanctify  both  Aaron  and 
his  sons  to  minister  to  me  in  the  priest's  office," 
xxix.  9,  44. 

We  find  from  the  very  first  the  following  cha- 
racteristic attributes  of  Aaron  and  the  high-priests 
his  successors,  as  distinguished  from  the  other  priests. 

(1.)  Aaron  alone  was  anointed.  "He  poured 
of  the  anointing  oil  upon  Aaron's  head,  and 
anointed  hiin  to  sanctify  him"  (Lev.  viii.  12): 
whence  one  of  the  distinctive  epithets  of  the  high- 
priest  was  n'B'Sn  Jilbn,  "the  anointed  priest" 
(Lev.  iv.  3,  5,  16,  xxi.  10;  see  Num.  xxiv.  25). 
This  appears  also  from  Ex.  xxix.  29,  30,  where  it 
is  ordered  that  the  one  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  who 
succeeds  him  in  the  priest's  office  shall  wear  the 
holy  garments  that  were  Aaron's  for  seven  days,  to 
be  anointed  therein,  and  to  be  consecrated  iu  them. 
Hence  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  i.  6  ;  Dem.  Evany. 
viii.)  understands  the  Anointed  (A.  V.  "  Messiah," 
or,  as  the  LXX.  read,  xp(<rpa)  in  Dan.  ix.  26,  the 
anointing  of  the  Jewish  high-priests :  "  It  means  no- 
thing else  than  the  succession  of  high-priests,  whom 
the  Scripture  commonly  calls  xpio~Tofr*,  anointed 
and  so  too  Tertullian  and  Theodoret  (Kosenm. 
ad  I.  c).  The  anointing  of  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
t.  e.,  the  common  priests,  seems  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  sprinkling  their  garments  with  the  anoint- 
ing oil  (Ex.  xxix.  21,  xxviii.  41,  &c.),  though  ac- 
cording to  Kalisch  on  Ex.  xxix.  8,  and  Lightfoot, 
following  the  Rabbinical  interpretation,  the  difler- 
ence  consists  in  the  abundant  pouring  of  oil  (p¥*)  on 
the  head  of  the  high-priest,  from  whence  it  was 
drawn  with  the  finger  into  two  streams,  in  the 
shape  of  a  Greek  X,  while  the  priests  were  merely 
marked  with  the  finger  dipped  in  oil  on  the  fore- 
head (ntTD).  But  this  is  probably  a  late  invention 
of  the  Rabbins.  The  anointing  of  the  high-priest 
is  alluded  to  in  Ps.  exxxiii.  2:  "It  is  like  the  pre- 
cious ointment  upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  upon 
the  beard,  even  Aaron's  beard,  that  went  down  to 
the  skirts  of  his  garments."  The  composition  of 
this  anointing  oil,  consisting  of  myrrh,  cinnamon, 
calamus,  cassia,  and  oil  olive,  is  prescribed  Ex.  xxx. 
22-25,  and  its  use  for  auy  other  purpose,  but  that 
of  anointing  the  priests,  the  tabernacle,  and  the 
vessels,  was  strictly  prohibited  on  pain  of  being 
"  cut  off  from  his  people."  The  manufacture  of  it 
was  entrusted  to  certain  priests,  called  apothecaries 
(Neh.  iii.  8).  But  this  oil  is  said  to  have  been 
wanting  under  the  second  Temple  (Prideaux,  i. 
151 ;  Selden,  cap.  ix.). 


*  In  Lev.  viii.  7-12  there  Is  a  complete  account  of 
the  putting  on  of  these  garments  by  Aaron,  and  the 
whole  ceremony  of  his  consecration  and  that  of  his 
sons.  It  there  appears  distinctly  that,  besides  the 
girdle  common  to  all  the  priests,  the  high-priest  also 
wore  the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod. 

b  Joseplius,  however,  whom  Bahr  follows,  calls  the 


(2.)  The  high-priest  had  a  peculiar  dress,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  passed  to  his  successor  at  his  death. 
This  dress  consisted  of  eight  parts,  as  the  Rabbins 
constantly  note,  the  breastplate,  the  ephod  with  its 
curious  girdle,  the  robe  of  the  ephod,  the  mitre,  the 
broidered  coat  or  diaper  tunic,  and  the  girdle,  the 
materials  being  gold,  blue,  red,  crimson,  and  tine 
(white)  linen  (Ex.  xxviii.).  To  the  above  are  added, 
in  ver.  42,  the  breeches  or  draws  (Lev.  xvi.  4^  of 
linen  ;  and  to  make  up  the  number  8,  some  reckon 
the  high-priest's  mitre,  or  the  plate  ()"¥)  sepa- 
rately from  the  bonnet;  while  others  reckon  the 
curious  girdle  of  the  ephod  separately  from  the 
ephod* 

Of  these  8  articles  of  attire,  4,  viz.,  the  coat  or 
tunic,  the  girdle,  the  breeches,  and  the  bonnet  or 
turban,  ilJQJD,  instead  of  the  mitre,  nBJYt5.b 
belonged  to  the  common  priests. 

It  is  well  known  how,  in  the  Assyrian  sculp- 
tures, the  king  is  in  like  manner  distinguished  by 
the  shape  of  his  head-dress;  and  how  in  Persia 
none  but  the  king  wore  the  cidaris  or  erect  tiara.' 
Taking  the  articles  of  the  high-priest's  di  ess  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  enumerated  above,  we  have 
(a)  the  breastplate,  or,  as  it  is  further  named,  ver. 
15,29,  :iO,thebreastplate of judgment,  DBE'D  JOT, 
Xoytion  riiv  Kplcrcav  (or  Tjji  Kpltrtus)  in  the 
LXX.,  and  only  in  ver.  4,  Tipiatifiiov.  It  was, 
like  the  inner  curtains  of  the  tabernacle,  the  vail, 

and  the  ephod,  of  "cunning  work,"  3BT1  nC?yD 
"  opus  plumarium,"  and  "  arte  plumaria,"  Vulg. 
[See  Embroiderer.]  The  breastplate  was  origin- 
ally 2  spans  long,  and  1  span  broad,  but  when 
doubled  it  was  square,  the  shape  in  which  it  was 
worn.  It  was  fastened  at  the  top  by  rings  and 
chains  of  wreatben  gold  to  the  two  onyx  stones 
on  the  shoulders,  and  beneath  with  two  other 
rings  and  a  lace  of  blue  to  two  corresponding 
rings  in  the  ephod,  to  keep  it  fixed  in  its  place, 
above  the  curious  girdle.  But  the  most  remark- 
able and  most  important  part  of  this  breast- 
plate, were  the  1 2  precious  stones,  set  in  4  rows, 
3  in  a  row,  thus  corresponding  to  the  12  tribes, 
and  divided  in  the  same  manner  as  their  camps 
were;  each  stone  having  the  name  of  one  of  the 
children  of  Israel  engraved  upon  it  Whether  the 
ordea  followed  the  ages  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  or,  as 
seems  most  probable,  the  order  of  the  encampment, 
may  be  doubted ;  but  unless  any  appropriate  distinct 
symbolism  of  the  different  tribes  be  found  in  the 
names  of  the  precious  stones,  the  question  can 
scarcely  be  decided.  According  to  the  LXX.  and 
Joseph  us,  and  in  accordance  with  the  language  of 
Scripture,  it  was  these  stones  which  constituted  the 
Urim  and  Thummim,  nor  does  the  notion  advo- 
cated by  Gesenius  after  Spencer  and  others,  that 
these  names  designated  two  little  images  placed 
between  the  folds  of  the  breastplate,  seem  to  rest 
on  any  sufficient  ground,  in  spite  of  the  Egyptian 
analogy  d  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Josephus's  opi- 
nion, on  the  other  band,  improved  upon  by  the 
Rabbins,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  stones  gave 


bonnets  of  the  priests  by  the  name  of  DD3SD.  See 

below.  vv  :  • 

*  Bahr  compares  also  the  apices  of  the  flamen  Dlalis. 
a  For  an  account  of  the  image  of  Thmei  worn  by 
the  Egyptian  judge  and  priest,  see  Kalisch's  note  on 
Ex.  xxviii. ;  llengstenbcrg's  Egypt  and  the  Hooks  oj 
Vote* ;  Wilkinson's  Egyptians,  ii.  27,  &c. 
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out  the  oracular  answer,  by  preternatural  illumi- 
nation, appears  equally  destitute  of  probability,  it 
seems  to  be  far  amplest  and  most  in  agreement 
with  the  different  accounts  of  enquiries  made  by 
(Jrim  and  Thummim  (1  Sam.  jdv.  3,  18,  19,  xxiii. 
2,  4,  9,  11,  12,  xxviii.  6 ;  Judg.  xx.  28 ;  2  Sam. 
v.  23,  &c.)  to  suppose  that  the  answer  was  given 
simply  by  the  Word  of  the  Lord  to  the  high-priest 
(comp.  John  xi.  51),  when  he  had  enquired  of  the 
Lord  clothed  with  the  ephod  and  breastplate.  Such  a 
view  agrees  with  the  true  notion  of  the  breastplate, 
of  which  it  was  not  the  leading  characteristic  to  be 
oracular  (as  the  term  Xtrytiov  supposes,  and  as  is 
by  many  thought  to  be  intimated  by  the  descriptive 
addition  "  of  judgment,"  i.e.,  as  they  understand  it, 
"  decision  "),  but  only  an  incidental  privilege  con- 
nected with  its  fundamental  meaning.  What  that 
meaning  was  we  learn  from  Ex.  xxviii.  30,  where 
we  read  "  Aaron  shall  bear  the  judgment  of  the 
children  of  Israel  upon  his  heart  before  the  Lord 
continually."  Now  OZ&O  is  the  judicial  sentence 
by  which  any  one  is  either  justified  or  condemned. 
In  prophetic  vision,  as  in  actual  Oriental  life,  the 
sentence  of  justification  was  often  expressed  by  the 
nature  of  the  robe  worn.  '*  He  hath  clothed  me 
with  the  garments  of  salvation,  He  hath  covered 
me  with  the  robe  of  righteousness,  as  a  bridegroom 
decketh  himself  with  ornaments,  and  as  a  bride 
adoraeth  herself  with  her  jewels"  (Is.  Ixi.  10). 
is  a  good  illustration  of  this ;  cf.  lxii.  3.  In  like 
manner,  in  Rev.  iii.  5,  vii.  9,  xix.  14,  &c.,  the  white 
linen  robe  expresses  the  righteousness  or  justifica- 
tion of  saints.  Something  of  the  same  notion  may 
be  seen  in  Esth.  vi.  8,  9,  and  on  the  contrary 
ver.  12. 

The  addition  of  precious  stones  and  costly  orna- 
ments expresses  glory  beyond  simple  justification. 
Thus  in  Is.  lxii.  3,  «  Thou  shalt  be  a  crown  of 
glory  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  a  royal  diadem 
in  the  hand  of  thy  God."  Exactly  the  same  sym- 
bolism of  glory  is  assigned  to  the  precious  stones  in 
the  description  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi. 
11,  12-21),  a  passage  which  ties  together  with  sin- 
gular force  the  arrangement  of  the  tribes  in  their 
camps,  and  that  of  the  precious  stones  in  the  breast- 
plate. But,  moreover,  the  high-priest  being  a  re- 
presentative personage,  the  fortunes  of  the  whole 
people  would  most  properly  be  indicated  in  his 
person.  A  striking  instance  of  this,  in  conaexion 
too  with  symbolical  dress,  is  to  be  found  in  Zech. 
iii.  "  Now  Joshua  (the  high-priest,  ver.  1)  was 
clothed  with  filthy  garments  and  stood  before  the 
angel.  And  he  answered  and  spake  unto  those  that 
stood  before  him,  saying,  Take  away  the  filthy 
garments  from  him.  And  unto  him  he  said,  Be- 
hold, I  have  caused  thine  iniquity  to  pass  from 
thee,  and  1  will  clothe  thee  with  change  of  raiment. 
And  I  said,  Let  them  set  a  fair  mitre  (t|»3X)  upon 
his  head.  So  they  set  a  fair  mitre  upon  his  head, 
and  clothed  him  with  garments."  Here  the  priest's 
garments,  DH33,  and  the  mitre,  expressly  typify 
the  restored  righteousness  of  the  nation.  Hence  it 
seems  to  be  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  breastplate 
of  righteousness  or  judgment,  resplendent  with  the 
some  precious  stones  which  symbolize  the  glory  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  and  on  which  were  engraved  the 
names  of  the  12  tribes,  worn  by  the  high-priest,  who 
was  then  said  to  bear  the  judgment  of  the  children 
of  Israel  upon  his  heart,  was  intended  to  express  by 
symbols  the  acceptance  of  Israel  grounded  upon  the 
sacrificial  functions  of  the  high-priest.  The  sense  of 


the  symbol  is  thus  nearly  identical  with  such  passages 
as  Num.  xxiii.  21,  and  tue  meaning  of  the  Urim 
and  Thummim  is  explained  by  such  expressioos  as 
T|iiet  N3-*3  Hfo*  'Dip,  "Arise,  shine;  for  thy 
light  is  come  "  (Is.  lx.  1 ).  Thummim  expresses  alike 
complete  prosperity  and  complete  innocence,  and  so 
falls  in  exactly  with  the  double  notion  of  light  (Is. 
lx.  1,  and  lxii.  1, 2).  The  privilege  of  receiving  aa 
answer  from  God  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
general  state  of  Israel  symbolized  by  the  priest's 
dress,  that  the  promise  in  Is.  liv.  13,  "  AU  thy 
children  shall  be  taught  of*  the  Lord,"  does  to  the 
preceding  description,  "  I  will  lay  thy  stones  with 
fair  colours,  and  lay  thy  foundations  with  sap- 
phires, and  I  will  make  thy  windows  of  agates,  and 
thy  gates  of  carbuncles,  and  all  thy  borders  of 
pleasant  stones,"  ver.  11,  12;  comp.  also  ver.  14 
and  17  (Heb.).  It  is  obvious  to  add  how  entirely 
this  view  accords  with  the  blessing  of  Levi  in  Deut. 
xxxiii.  8,  where  Levi  is  called  God's  holy  one,  and 
God's  Thummim  and  (Trim  are  said  to  be  given  to 
him,  because  he  came  out  of  the  trial  so  clear  is 
his  integrity.    (See  also  Bar.  v.  2.) 

(6.)  The  Ephod  (IBM).  This  consisted  of  two 
parts,  of  which  one  covered  the  back,  and  the  other 
the  front,  i.  e.,  the  breast  and  upper  part  of  the 
body,  like  the  imnis  of  the  Greeks  (see  Did.  ef 
Antiquities,  art.  TUNICA,  p.  1172).  These  were 
clasped  together  on  the  shoulder  with  two  huge 
onyx  stones,  each  having  engraved  on  it  6  of 
the  names  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  It  was  further 
united  by  a  "  curious  girdle"  of  gold,  blue,  purple, 
scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen  round  the  waist. 
Upon  it  was  placed  the  breastplate  of  judgment, 
which  in  fact  was  a  part  of  the  ephod,  and  included 
in  the  term  in  such  passages  as  1  Sam.  ii.  28,  xiv. 
3,  xxiii.  9,  and  was  fastened  to  it  just  above  the 
curious  girdle  of  the  ephod.  Linen  ephods  were 
also  worn  by  other  priests  (1  Sam.  xxii.  18),  by 
Samuel,  who  was  only  a  Levite  (1  Sam.  ii.  18', 
and  by  David  when  bringing  up  the  ark  (2  Sam. 
vi.  14).  The  expression  for  wearing  an  ephod  is 
"girded  with  a  linen  ephod."  The  ephod  was  also 
frequently  used  in  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
Israelites.  See  Judg.  viii.  27,  xvtt.  5,  Sec  [Ephod  ; 
Girdle.  J 

(c.)  The  Robe  of  the  ephod  (tyo).  This  was 
of  inferior  material  to  the  ephod  itself,  being  all  of 
blue  (ver.  31),  which  implied  its  being  only  o* 
"  woven  work  "  (JTfc  fiVgO,  xxxix.  22).  It  was 
worn  immediately  under  the  ephod,  and  was  longer 
than  it,  though  not  so  long  as  the  broidered  coat  or 
tunic  (pa^fl  rUhS),  according  to  some  state- 
ments (BUn-I  Winer,  Kaliscb,  be.).  The  Greek 
rendering,  however,  of  i^JJD,  *»Wi|>i|J,  and  Jo- 
sephus's  description  of  it  (2?.  J.  v.  5,  §7)  seem  to 
outweigh  the  reasons  given  by  Bahr  for  thinking 
the  robe  only  came  down  to  the  knees,  and  to  make 
it  improbable  that  the  tunic  should  have  been  seen 
below  the  robe.  It  seems  likely  therefore  that  the 
sleeves  of  the  tunic,  of  white  diaper  linen,  wen  the 
only  parts  of  it  which  were  visible,  in  the  case  of 
the  high-priest,  when  he  wore  the  blue  robe  over  it. 
For  the  blue  robe  had  no  sleeves,  but  only  slits  in 
the  sides  for  the  arms  to  come  through.  It  had  a 
hole  for  the  head  to  pass  through,  with  a  border 
round  it  of  woven  work,  to  prevent  its  being  rent. 
The  skirt  of  this  robe  had  a  remarkable  trimming 
of  pomegranates  in  blue,  red,  and  crimson,  with  a 
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bell  of  gold  between  each  pomegranate  alternately. 
The  bells  were  to  give  a  sound  when  the  high- 
priest  went  in  and  came  out  of  the  Holy  Place. 
Josephus  in  the  Antiquities  gives  no  explanation  of 
the  use  of  the  bells,  but  merely  speaks  of  the  studied 
beauty  of  their  appearance.  In  his  Jewish  War, 
however,  he  tells  us  that  the  bells  signified  thunder, 
and  the  pomegranates  lightning.  For  Philo's  very 
curious  observations  see  Lightfoot's  Works,  ix.  p.  25. 

Neither  does  the  son  of  Sirach  very  distinctly  ex- 
plain it  (Eoclus.  xiv.),  who  in  his  description  of  the 
high-priest's  attire  seems  chiefly  impressed  with 
its  beauty  and  magnificence,  and  says  of  this  trim- 
ming, "  He  compassed  him  with  pomegranates  and 
with  many  golden  bells  round  about,  that  as  he 
went  there  might  be  a  sound,  and  a  noise  made 
that  might  be  heard  in  the  temple,  for  a  memorial 
to  the  children  of  his  people."  Perhaps,  however, 
he  means  to  intimate  that  the  use  of  the  bells  was 
to  give  notice  to  the  people  outside,  when  the  high- 
priest  went  in  and  came  out  of  the  sanctuary,  as 
Whiston,  Vatablus,  and  many  others  have  supposed. 

(d.)  The  fourth  article  peculiar  to  the  high-priest 
is  the  mitre  or  upper  turban,  with  its  gold  plate, 
engraved  with  Holiness  to  the  Lord,  fastened  to 
it  by  a  ribbon  of  blue.  Josephus  applies  the  term 
nB3¥D  (fUuryatyupHs)  to  the  turbans  of  the 
common  priests  as  well,  but  says  that  in  addition 
to  this,  and  sewn  on  to  the  top  of  it,  the  high-priest 
had  another  turban  of  blue;  that  beside  this  he 
had  outside  the  turban  a  triple  crown  of  gold,  con- 
sisting, that  is,  of  3  rims  one  above  the  other,  and 
terminating  at  top  in  a  kind  of  conical  calyx,  like 
the  inverted  calyx  of  the  herb  hyoscyamus.  Jo- 
sephus doubtless  gives  a  true  account  of  the 
high-priest's  turban  as  worn  in  his  day.  It  may 
be  fairly  conjectured  that  the  crown  was  appended 
when  the  Asmoneans  united  the  temporal  monarchy 
with  the  priesthood,  and  that  this  was  continued, 
though  in  a  modified  shape,*  after  the  sovereignty 
was  taken  from  them.  Josephus  also  describes  the 
■wirdKov,  the  lamina  or  gold  plate,  which  he  says 
covered  the  forehead  of  the  high-priest.  In  Ant.  vii. 
3,  §8,  he  says  that  the  identical  gold  plate  made 
in  the  days  of  Moses  existed  in  his  time ;  and  Whis- 
ton adds  in  a  note  that  it  was  still  preserved  in  the 
time  of  Origen,  and  that  the  inscription  on  it  was 
engraved  in  Samaritan  characters  (Ant.  iii.  3,  JG)* 
It  is  certain  that  K.  Eliezer,  who  flourished  in 
Hadrian's  reign,  saw  it  at  Rome.  It  was  doubt- 
less placed,  with  other  spoils  of  the  Temple,  in  the 
Temple  of  Peace,  which  was  burnt  down  in  the 
reign  of  Commodus.  These  spoils,  however,  are 
expressly  mentioned  as  part  of  Alaric's  plunder 
when  he  took  Rome.  They  were  carried  by  Gen- 
seric  into  Africa,  and  brought  by  Belisarius  to  By- 
zantium, where  they  adorned  his  triumph.  On  the 
warning  of  a  Jew  the  emperor  ordered  them  back 
to  Jerusalem,  but  what  became  of  them  is  not 
known  (Reland,  de  Spoliis  Templi). 

(«.)  The  broidered  coat,  rOTl?,  was  a 

tunic  or  long  shirt  of  linen  with  a  tessellated  or 
diaper  pattern,  like  the  setting  of  a  stone.  The 
girdle,  BUN,  also  of  linen,  was  wound  round  the 
ooriy  several  times  from  the  breast  downwards,  and 
the  ends  hung  down  to  the  ancles.  The  breeches  or 
drawers,  D'pJSD,  of  linen,  covered  the  loins  and 

*  Josephus  (A.  J.  xx.  10)  says  that  Ponipey  would 
not  allow  Hyrcanus  to  wear  the  diadem,  when  he 
restored  him  to  the  high  priesthood. 


thighs ;  and  the  bonnet  or  nj?33D  was  a  turban 
of  linen,  partially  covering  the  head,  but  not  in  the 
form  of  a  cone  like  that  of  the  high-priest  when 
the  mitre  was  added  to  it.  These  four  last  were 
common  to  all  priests.  Josephus  speaks  of  the 
robes  (Miparra)  of  the  chief  priests,  and  the 
tunics  and  girdles  of  the  priests,  as  forming  part  of 
the  spoil  of  the  Temple,  ( B.  J.  vi.  8.  §3).  Aaron, 
and  at  his  death  Eleazar  (Num.  xx.  26,  28),  and 
their  successors  in  the  high-priesthood,  were  so- 
lemnly inaugurated  into  their  office  by  being  clad  in 
these  eight  articles  of  dress  on  seven  successive  days. 
From  the  time  of  the  second  Temple,  when  the 
sacred  oil  (said  to  have  been  hid  by  Josiah,  and 
lost)  was  wanting,  this  putting  on  of  the  garments 
was  deemed  the  official  investiture  of  the  office. 
Hence  the  robes,  which  had  used  to  be  kept  in  one 
of  the  chambers  of  the  Temple,  and  were  by  Hyr- 
canus deposited  in  the  Bails,  which  he  built  on  pur- 
pose, were  kept  by  Herod  in  the  same  tower,  which 
he  called  Antonia,  so  that  they  might  be  at  his  abso- 
lute disposal.  The  Romans  did  the  same  till  the 
government  of  Vitellius  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
when  the  custody  of  the  robes  was  restored  to  the 
Jews  (Ant.  xr.  11,  §4 ;  xviii.  4,  §3). 

(3.)  Aaron  had  peculiar  functions.  To  him  alone 
it  appertained,  and  he  alone  was  permitted,  to  enter 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  which  he  did  once  a  year,  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement,  when  he  sprinkled  the  blood 
of  the  sin-offering  on  the  mercy-seat,  and  burnt  in- 
cense within  the  vail  (Lev.  xvi.).  He  is  said  by  the 
Talmudista,  with  whom  agree  Lightfoot,  Selden,  Gro- 
tius,  Winer,  Bohr,  and  many  others,  not  to  have 
worn  his  full  pontifical  robes  on  this  occasion,  but  to 
have  been  clad  entirely  in  white  linen  (Lev.  xvi.  4, 
32).  It  is  singular,  however,  that  on  the  other 
hand  Josephus  says  that  the  great  fast  day  was  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  day  iu  the  year,  when  the 
high-priest  wore  all  his  robes  (B.  J.  v.  5,  §7), 
and  in  spite  of  the  alleged  impropriety  of  his 
wearing  his  splendid  apparel  on  a  day  of  humilia- 
tion, it  seems  far  more  probable  that  on  the  one 
occasion  when  he  performed  functions  peculiar  to 
the  high-priest,  he  should  have  worn  his  full  dress. 
Josephus  too  could  not  have  been  mistaken  as  to 
the  lact,  which  he  repeats  (con*.  Ap.  lib.  ii.  §7), 
where  he  says  the  high-priests  alone  might  enter 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  "propria  stol&  circuma- 
micti."  For  although  Selden,'  who  strenuously  sup- 
ports the  Rabbinical  statement  that  the  high-priest 
only  wore  the  4  linen  garments  when  he  entered 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  endeavours  to  make  Josephus 
say  the  same  thing,  it  is  impossible  to  twist 
his  words  into  this  meaning.  It  is  true  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Lev.  xvi.  distinctly  prescribes  that 
Aaron  should  wear  the  4  priestly  garments  of 
linen  when  he  entered  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and 
put  them  off  immediately  he  came  out,  and  leave 
them  in  the  Temple ;  no  one  being  present  in  the 
Temple  while  Aaron  made  the  atonement  (ver.  17). 
Either  therefore  in  the  time  of  Josephus  this  law 
was  not  kept  in  practice,  or  else  we  must  reconcile 
the  apparent  contradiction  by  supposing  that  iu 
consequence  of  the  great  jealousy  with  which  the 
high-priest's  robes  were  kept  by  the  civil  power  at 
this  time,  the  custom  had  arisen  for  him  to  wear 
them,  not  even  always  on  the  3  great  festivals 
(Ant.  xviii.  4,  §3),  but  only  on  the  great  day  of 

'  Selden  himself  remarks  (cap.  vii.  in  fin.)  that 
Josephus  and  others  always  describe  the  pontifical 
robes  by  the  name  of  rip  ffroX^s  opguparucfc . 
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expiation.  Clad  in  this  gorgeous  attire  he  would 
enter  the  Temple  in  presence  of  all  the  people,  and 
after  having  performed  in  secret,  as  the  law  requires, 
the  rites  of  expiation  in  the  linen  dress,  he  would 
resume  his  pontifical  robes  and  so  appear  again  in 
public.  Thus  his  wearing  the  robes  would  easily 
come  to  be  identified  chiefly  with  the  day  of  atone- 
ment ;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  explana- 
tion. In  other  respects  the  high-priest  performed 
the  functions  of  a  priest,  but  only  on  new  moons  and 
other  great  feasts,  and  on  such  solemn  occasions  as 
the  dedication  of  the  Temple  under  Solomon,  under 
Zerubbabel,  Sic.   [Atonement,  day  op.] 

(4.)  The  high-priest  had  a  peculiar  place  in  the 
law  of  the  manslayer,  and  his  taking  sanctuary  in 
the  cities  of  refuge.  The  manslayer  might  not 
leave  tlie  city  of  refuge  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
existing  high-priest  who  was  anointed  with  the 
holy  oil  (Num.  xxxv.  25,  28).  It  was  also  for- 
bidden to  the  high-priest  to  follow  a  funeral,  or 
rend  his  clothes  for  the  dead,  according  to  the  pre- 
cedent in  Lev.  x.  6. 

The  other  respects  in  which  the  high-priest  ex- 
ercised superior  functions  to  the  other  priests  arose 
rather  from  his  position  and  opportunities,  than  were 
distinctly  attached  to  his  office,  and  they  conse- 
quently varied  with  the  personal  character  and  abili- 
ties of  the  high-priest.  Such  were  reforms  in  religion, 
restorations  of  the  Temple  and  its  sen-ice,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Temple  from  intrusion  or  profana- 
tion, talcing  the  lead  in  ecclesiastical  or  civil  affairs, 
judging  the  people,  presiding  in  the  Sanhedrim 
(which,  however,  he  is  said  by  Lightfoot  rarely  to 
have  done),  and  other  similar  transactions,  in  which 
we  find  the  high-priest  sometimes  prominent,  some- 
times not  even  mentioned.  (See  the  historical  part  of 
this  article.)  Even  that  portion  of  power  which  most 
naturally  and  usually  fell  to  his  share,  the  rule  of 
the  Temple,  and  the  government  of  the  priests  and 
Levites  who  ministered  there,  did  not  invariably 
fall  to  the  share  of  -the  high-priest.  For  the  title 
"  Ruler  of  the  House  of  God,"  tfi^fTiTB  TM, 
which  usually  denotes  the  high-priest,  is  sometimes 
given  to  those  who  were  not  high-priests,  as  e.  g. 
to  Pashur  the  son  of  Immer  in  Jer.  xx.  1 ;  comp. 
1  Chr.  xii.  27.  The  Rabbins  speak  very  fre- 
quently of  one  second  in  dignity  to  the  high-priest, 
whom  they  call  the  Sagan,  and  who  often  acted  in 
the  high-priest's  room.e  He  is  the  same  who  in  the 
0.  T.  is  called  "  the  second  priest"  (2  K.  xxiii.  4, 
xxv.  18).  They  say  that  Moses  was  sagan  to  Aaron. 
Thus  too  it  is  explained  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas 
(Lukeiii.  2),  that  Annas  was  sagan.  Ananias  is 
also  thought  by  some  to  have  been  sagan,  acting 
for  the  high-priest  (Acts  xxiii.  2).  In  like  manner 
tney  say  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  high-priest  and 
sn^au  in  thetime  of  David.  The  sagan  is  also  very 
frequently  called  Memimneh,ot  Prefect  of  thcTemple, 
and  upon  him  chiefly  lay  the  care  and  charge  of 
die  Temple  services  (Lightfoot,  passim).  If  the 
high-priest  was  incapacitated  from  officiating  by 
any  accidental  uncleanness,  the  sagan  or  vice-high- 
priest  took  his  clace.  Thus,  «.  g.,  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  tells  a  story  of  Simon  son  of  Kamith,  that 
"on  the  eve  of  the  day  of  expiation,  he  went  out 
to  speak  with  the  king*  and  some  spittle  fell  upon 
his  garments  and  defiled  him :  therefore  Judah  his 
brother  wont  in  on  the  day  of  expiation,  and  served 

'  There  is  a  controversy  as  to  whether  the  deputy 
higli-pricst  was  the  same  as  the  Sagan.  Lightfoot 
thinks  not. 


in  his  stead ;  and  so  their  mother  Kamith  saw  two 
of  her  sons  high-priests  in  one  day.  She  had  seven 
sons,  and  they  all  served  in  the  high-priesthood " 
(Lightfoot,  ix.  35).  It  does  not  appear  by  whose 
authority  the  high-priests  were  appointed  to  their 
office  before  there  were  kings  of  Israel.  But  as  we 
rind  it  invariably  done  by  the  civil  power  in  later 
times,  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  times  preceding  the 
monarchy,  it  was  by  the  elders,  or  Sanhedrim.  The 
installation  and  anointing  of  the  high-priest  or 
clothing  him  with  the  eight  garments,  which  was 
the  formal  investiture,  is  ascribed  by  Maimonid«s  to 
the  Sanhedrim  at  all  times  (Lightfoot,  ix.  22). 

It  should  be  added,  that  the  usual  age  for  enter- 
ing upon  the  functions  of  the  priesthood,  according 
to  2  Chr.  xxxi.  17,  is  considered  to  have  been  20 
years,  though  a  priest  or  high-priest  was  not  actually 
incapacitated  if  he  had  attained  to  puberty,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  example  of  Aristobulus,  who  was  high- 
priest  at  17.  Onias,  the  son  of  Simon  the  Just, 
could  not  be  high-priest,  because  he  was  but  a  chikl 
at  his  father's  death.  Again,  according  to  Lev.  xii., 
no  one  that  had  a  blemish  could  officiate  at  the 
altar.  Moses  enumerates  11  blemishes,  which  the 
Talmud  expands  into  142.  Joseph  us  relates  how 
Antigonus  mutilated  Hyrcanus's  ears,  to  incapa- 
citate him  for  being  restored  to  the  high-priest- 
hood. Illegitimate  birth  was  also  a  bar  to  the 
high-priesthood,  and  the  subtlety  of  Jewish  dis- 
tinctions extended  this  illegitimacy  to  being  bom  of 
a  mother  who  had  been  taken  captive  by  heathen 
conquerors  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  §7).  Thus  Efeazar 
said  to  John  Hyrcanus  (though,  Joseph  us  says, 
falsely)  that  if  he  was  a  just  man,  he  ought  to 
resign  the  pontificate,  because  his  mother  had  been 
a  captive,  and  he  was  therefore  incapacitated.  Lev. 
xxi.  13,  14,  was  taken  as  the  ground  of  this  and 
similar  disqualifications.  For  a  full  account  of  this 
branch  of  the  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  Sel- 
den's  learned  treatises  De  Succasionibus,  4  c,  and 
De  Success,  in  Poniif.  Ebraeor. ;  and  to  Prideaci, 
ii.  306.  It  was  the  universal  opinion  of  the  Jetrs 
that  the  deposition  of  a  high-priest,  which  became 
so  common,  was  unlawful.  Josephus  (Ant.  it.  3) 
says  that  Antiochus  Kpiphaues  was  the  first  who 
did  so,  when  he  deposed  Jesus  or  Jason;  Aristo- 
bulus, who  deposed  his  brother  Hyrcanus,  the  se- 
cond ;  and  Herod,  who  took  away  the  high-priest- 
hood from  Ananelus  to  give  it  to  Aristobulus  the 
Third.  See  the  story  of  Jonathan  son  of  Anacus, 
Ant.  xix.  6,  §4. 

II.  Theologically.  The  theological  view  of  the 
high-priesthood  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  Dictionary.  It  must  suffice  therefore  to  indi- 
cate that  such  a  view  would  embrace  the  considera- 
tion of  the  office,  dress,  functions,  and  ministrations 
of  the  high-priest,  considered  as  typical  of  the 
priesthood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  setting 
forth  under  shadows  the  truths  which  are  opetdy 
taught  under  the  Gospel.    This  has  been  done  to  a 

j  great  extent  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  i« 
occasionally  done  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  a*. 
e.  g..  Rev.  i.  13,  where  the  mMipv*,  and  the  girdle 

!  about  the  paps,  are  distinctly  the  robe,  and  th* 
curious  girdle  of  the  ephod,  characteristie  of  the 
high-priest.  It  would  also  embrace  all  the  moral 
and  spiritual  teaching  suppo-scd  to  be  intended  b; 
such   symbols.     Philo  (a>  vita  Mosis),  Origes 

|  (ffomil.  in  Levit.),  Eusebius  (Demonst.  Etang. 

j  lib.  iii.) ;  Epiplianius  {cant.  Melchized.  iv.  fa.). 
Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  i.,  Eliae  CreUns.,  and 

j  Comment,  p.  195,  Augustine  (Quotst.  in  Exai. 
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ma;  be  cited  among  many  others  of  the  ancients 
who  have  more  or  less  thus  treated  the  subject.  Of 
modems,  Bahr  (SymboliA  des  Mosaisclien  Cultus), 
Fail-bairn  (Typology  of  Script.),  Knlisch  (Com- 
ment, on  Exod.)  have'  entered  fully  into  this  sub- 
ject, both  from  the  Jewish  and  Christian  point  of 
view. 

III.  To  pass  to  the  historical  view  of  the  subject. 
The  history  of  the  high-priests  embraces  a  period 
of  about  1370  years,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  present  writer,  and  a  succession  of  about  80 
high-priests,  beginning  with  Aaron,  and  ending 
with  Phaunias.  "The  number  of  all  the  high- 
priests  (says  Joseph  us,  Ant.  xx.  10)  from  Aaron 
. . .  until  Phanas  .  . .  was  83,"  where  he  gives 
a  comprehensive  account  of  them.  They  naturally 
arrange  themselves  into  three  groups— (a.)  those 
before  David ;  (6.)  those  from  David  to  the  capti- 
vity ;  (c.)  those  from  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  till  the  cessation  of  the  office  at 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  two  former 
have  come  down  to  us  in  the  canonical  books  of 
Scripture,  and  so  have  a  few  of  the  earliest  and 
the  latest  of  the  latter;  but  for  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  latter  group  we  have  only  the  au- 
thority of  Josephus,  the  Talmud,  and  some  other 
profane  writers. 

(a.)  The  high-priests  of  the  first  group  who  are 
distinctly  made  known  to  us  as  such  are — 1.  Aaron ; 
2.  Eleazar ;  3.  Phinehas ;   4.  Eli ;  5.  Ahitub 
(1  Chr.  ix.  11 ;  Neh.  xi.  11 ;  I  Sam.  xiv.  3) ;  6. 
Ahiah ;  7.  Ahimelech.    Phinehas  the  son  of  Eli, 
and  father  of  Ahitub,  died  before  his  father,  and  so 
was  not  high-priest.    Of  the  above  the  three  first 
succeeded  in  regular  order,  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
Aaron's  eldest  sons,  having  died  in  the  wilderness 
(Lev.!.).    But  Eli,  the  4th,  was  of  the  line  of 
Ithamar.    What  was  the  exact  interval  between 
the  death  of  Phinehas  and  the  accession  of  Eli, 
what  led  to  the  transference  of  the  chief  priesthood 
from  the  line  of  Eleazar  to  that  of  Ithamar,  and 
whether  any,  or  which,  of  the  descendants  of  Elea- 
zar between  Phinehas  and  Zadok  (seven  in  number, 
viz.,  Abishua,  Bukki,  Uzzi,  Zerahiah,  Meraioth, 
Amariah,  Ahitub),  were  high-priests,  we  have  no 
means  of  determining  from  Scripture.    Judg.  xx. 
28,  leaves  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  priest  at 
Shiloh,  and  1  Sam.  i.  3,  9,  finds  Eli  high-priest 
there,  with  two  grown-up  sons  priests  under  him. 
The  only  clue  is  to  be  found  in  the  genealogies,  by 
which  it  appears  that  Phinehas  was  6th  in  succes- 
sion from  Le,vi,  while  Eli,  supposing  him  to  be  the 
same  generation  as  Samuel's  grandfather,  would  be 
10th.    If  however  Phinehas  lived,  as  is  probable, 
to  a  great  old  age,  and  Eli,  as  his  age  admits,  be 
placed  about  half  a  generation  backwarder,  a  very 
small  interval  will  remain.    Josephus  asserts  (Ant. 
viii.  1,  §3)  that  the  lather  of  Bukki — whom  he 
calls  Joseph,  and  (Ant.  x.  11,  §5)  Abiezer,  ».  e., 
Abishua— was  the  last  high-priest  of  Phinehas's 
line,  before  Zadok.    This  is  probably  a  true  tradi- 
tion, though  Josephus,  with  characteristic  levity, 
does  not  adhere  to  it  in  the  above  passage  of  his 
5th  book,  where  he  makes  Bukki  and  Uzzi  to  have 
been  both  high-priests,  and  Eli  to  have  succeeded 
Uzzi  ;  or  in  bk.  xx.  10,  where  he  reckons  the  high- 
priests  before  Zadok  and  Solomon  to  have  been  13 
(a  reckoning  which  includes  apparently  all  Elea- 
zar's  descendants  down  to  Ahitub),  and  adds  Eli 
nud  his  son  Phinehas,  and  Abiathar,  whom  he  calls 
Kli's  grandson.    If  Abishua  died,  leaving  a  son  or 
grandson  under  age,  Eli,  as  head  of  the  line  of  Ith.i- 
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mar,  might  have  become  high-priest  as  a  matter  of 
course,  or  he  might  have  been  appointed  by  the 
elders.  His  having  judged  Israel  40  years  (1  Sam. 
iv.  18)  marks  him  as  a  man  of  ability.  It  Ahiah 
and  Ahimelech  are  not  variations  of  the  name  of 
the  same  person,  they  must  have  been  brothers, 
since  both  were  sons  of  Ahitub.  The  high-priests 
then  before  David's  reign  may  be  set  down  as  eight 
in  number,  of  whom  seven  are  said  in  Scripture  to 
have  been  high-priests,  and  one  by  Josephus  alone. 
The  bearing  of  this  on  the  chronology  of  the  times 
from  the  Exodus  to  David,  tallying  as  it  does  with 
the  number  of  the  ancestors  of  David,  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  It  must  also 
be  noted  that  the  tabernacle  of  God,  during  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Aaron's  successors  of  this  first  group, 
was  pitched  at  Shiloh  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  a 
fact  which  marks  the  strong  influence  which  the 
temporal  power  already  had  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
since  Ephraim  was  Joshua's  tribe,  as  Judah  was 
David's  (Josh.  xxiv.  30,  33 ;  Judg.  xx.  27, 28,  xxi. 
21 ;  1  Sam.  i.  3,  9,  24,  Iv.  3,  4,  xiv.  3,  Sic ;  Ps. 
lxxviii.  60).  This  strong  influence  and  interfer- 
ence of  the  secular  power  is  manifest  throughout 
the  subsequent  history.  This  first  period  was  also 
marked  by  the  calamity  which  befell  the  high- 
priests  as  the  guardians  of  the  ark,  in  its  capture 
by  the-  Philistines.  This  probably  suspended  all 
inquiries  by  Urim  and  Thnmmim,  which  were 
made  before  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xiii.  3  ;  comp.  Judg.  xx. 
27 ;  1  Sam.  vii.  2,  xiv.  18),  and  must  have  greatly 
diminished  the  influence  of  the  high-priests,  on 
whom  the  largest  share  of  the  humiliation  expressed 
in  the  name  Ichabod,  would  naturally  fall.  The 
rise  of  Samuel  as  a  prophet  at  this  very  time,  and 
his  paramount  influence  and  importance  in  the 
State,  to  the  entire  eclipsing  of  Ahiah  the  priest, 
coincides  remarkably  with  the  absence  of  the  ark, 
and  the  means  of  inquiring  by  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim. 

(b.)  Passing  to  the  second  group,  we  begin  with  the 
unexplained  circumstance  of  there  being  two  priests 
in  tiie  reign  of  David,  apparently  of  nearly  equal 
authority,  viz.,  Zadok  and  Abiathar(l  Chr.  xv.  11 ; 
2  Sam.  viii.  17).  Indeed  it  is  only  from  the  de- 
position of  Abiathar,  and  the  placing  of  Zadok  in 
his  room,  by  Solomon  (1  K.  ii.  35),  that  we  leant 
certainly  that  Abiathar  was  the  high-priest,  and 
Zadok  the  second.  Zadok  was  son  of  Ahitub,  of 
the  line  of  Eleazar  (1  Chr.  vi.  8),  and  the  first 
mention  of  him  is  in  1  Chr.  xii.  28,  as  "a  young 
man,  mighty  in  valour,"  who  joined  David  in 
Hebron  after  Saul's  death,  with  22  captains  of  his 
father's  house.  It  is  therefore  not  unlikely  that 
after  the  death  of  Ahimelech  and  the  secession  of 
Abiathar  to  David,  Saul  may  have  made  Zadok 
priest,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  so 
in  the  absence  of  the  ark  and  the  high-priest's  robes, 
and  that  David  may  have  avoided  the  difficulty  of 
deciding  between  the  claims  of  his  faithful  friend 
Abiathar,  and  his  new  and  important  ally  Zadok 
(who  perhaps  was  the  means  of  attaching  to  David's 
canse  the  4600  Levites  and  the  3700  priests  who 
came  under  Jehoiada  their  captain,  ver.  26,  27), 
by  appointing  them  to  a  joint  priesthood :  the  first 
place,  with  the  Ephod,  and  Urim  and  Thummim, 
remaining  with  Abiathar,  who  was  in  actual  pos- 
session of  them.  Certain  it  is  that  from  this  time 
Zadok  and  Abiathar  are  constantly  named  together, 
and  singularly  Zadok  always  first,  both  in  the  book 
of  Samuel  and  that  of  Kings.  We  can,  however, 
trace  very  clearly  up  to  a  certain  point  the  division 
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of  the  priestly  offices  and  dignities  between  them, 
coinciding  as  it  did  with  the  divided  state  of  the 
Levities!  worship  in  David's  time.  For  we  learn 
from  1  Chr.  xvi.  1-7,  37  compared  with  39,  40, 
and  yet  more  distinctly  from  2  Chr.  i.  3,  4,  5,  that 
the  tabernacle  and  the  brazen  altar  made  by  Moses 
and  Bezaleel  in  the  wilderness,  were  at  this  time  at 
Gibeon,  while  the  ark  was  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  se- 
parate tent  made  for  it  by  David.  [Gibbon,  p.  093.] 
Now  Zadok  the  priest  and  his  brethren  the  priests 
were  left  "  before  the  tabernacle  at  Gibeon  "  to  offer 
burnt-offerings  unto  the  Lord  morning  and  evening, 
and  to  do  according  to  all  that  is  written  in  the 
law  of  the  Lord  (1  Chr.  xvi.  39,  40).  It  is  there- 
fore obvious  to  conclude  that  Abiathar  had  special 
charge  of  the  ark  and  the  services  connected  with 
it,  which  agrees  exactly  with  the  possession  of  the 
ephod  by  Abiathar,  and  his  previous  position  with 
David  before  he  became  king  of  Israel,  as  well  as 
with  what  we  are  told  1  Chr.  xxvii.  34,  that 
Jehoiada  and  Abiathar  were  the  king's  counsellors 
next  to  Ahithophel.  Residence  at  Jerusalem  with 
the  ark,  and  the  privilege  of  inquiring  of  the  Loid 
before  the  ark,  both  well  suit  his  office  of  coun- 
sellor. Abiathar,  however,  forfeited  his  place  by 
taking  part  with  Adonijah  against  Solomon,  and 
Zadok  was  made  high-priest  in  his  place.  The 
pontificate  was  thus  again  consolidated  and  trans- 
ferred permanently  from  the  line  of  Ithamar  to 
that  of  Eleazar.  This  is  the  only  instance  recorded 
of  the  deposition  of  a  high-priest  (which  became 
common  in  later  times,  especially  under  Herod  and 
the  Komans)  during  this  second  period.  It  was 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  denunciations  of  the 
sin  of  Eli's  sons  (1  Sam.  ii.,  iii.). 

The  first  considerable  difficulty  that  meets  us  in 
the  historical  survey  of  the  high-priests  of  the 
second  group  is  to  ascertain  who  was  high-priest 
at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple — Josephus 
(Ant.  x.  8,  §6)  asserts  that  Zadok  was,  and  the 
Seder  Olam  makes  him  the  high-priest  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon.  But  first  it  is  very  impro- 
bable that  Zadok,  who  must  have  been  very  old 
at  Solomon's  accession  (being  David's  contempo- 
rary), should  have  lived  to  the  11th  year  of  his 
reign;  and  next,  1  K.  iv.  2  distinctly  asserts  that 
Azariah  the  sou  of  Zadok  was  priest  under  Solomon, 
and  1  Chr.  vi.  10  tells  us  of  Azariah,11  "  he  it  is 
that  executed  the  priest's  office  in  the  temple  that 
Solomon  built  in  Jerusalem,"  obviously  meaning  at 
its  first  completion.  We  can  hardly  therefore  be 
wrong  in  saying  that  Azariah  the  son  of  Ahimaaz 
was  the  first  high-priest  of  Solomon's  temple.  The 
non-mention  of  him  in  the  account  of  the  dedication 
•f  the  temple,  even  where  one  would  most  have 
expected  it  (as  1  K.  viii.  3,  6, 10,  1 1 ,  62 ;  2  Chr.  v. 
7,  1 1,  &c.),  and  the  prominence  given  to  Solomon— 
the  civil  power— are  certainly  remarkable.  Compare 
also  2  Chr.  viii.  14,  15.  The  probable  inference  is 
that  Azariah  had  no  great  personal  qualities  or 
energy.  In  constructing  the  list  of  the  succession 
of  priests  of  this  group,  our  method  must  be  to 
compare  the  genealogical  list  in  1  Chr.  vi.  8-15 
(A.  V.)  with  the  notices  of  high-priests  in  the 
sacred  history,  and  with  the  list  given  by  Josephus, 
who,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  access  to  the 
lists  preserved  in  the  archives  at  Jerusalem :  testing 
the  whole  by  the  application  of  the  ordinary  rules 
of  genealogical  succession.    Now  as  regards  the 

*  It  appears  from  I  Chr.  vi.  9  that  Azariah  was 
grandson  to  Zadok,  being  the  son  of  Ahlmaas.  The 


genealogy,  it  is  seen  at  once  that  there  is  some- 
thing defective ;  for  whereas  from  David  to  Jeccoiii 
there  are  20  kings,  from  Zadok  to  Jehozadak  there 
are  but  13  priests.  Moreover  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion is  not  a  list  of  high-priests,  but  the  pedigree 
of  Jehozadak.  Then  again,  while  the  pedigree  in 
its  six  first  generations  from  Zadok,  inclusive,  ex- 
actly suits  the  history — for  it  makes  Amariah  the 
sixth  priest,  while  the  history  (2  Chr.  xix.  11)  tells 
us  he  lived  in  Jehoshaphat's  reign,  who  was  the 
sixth  king  from  David,  inclusive;  and  while  the 
same  pedigree  in  its  five  last  generations  also  suits 
the  history — inasmuch  as  it  places  Hilkiah  the  son 
of  Shallum  fourth  from  the  end,  and  the  history 
tells  us  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  the  fourth 
king  from  the  end — yet  is  there  a  great  gap  in  the 
middle.  For  between  Amariah,  the  high-priest  in 
Jehoshaphat's  reign,  and  Shall  um  the  father  of  Hil- 
kiah, the  high-priest  in  Josiah  s  reign — an  interval 
of  about  240  years — there  are  but  two  names, 
Ahitub  and  Zadok,  and  those  liable  to  the  utmost 
suspicion  from  their  reproducing  the  same  sequence 
which  occurs  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  same  gene- 
alogy— Amariah,  Ahitub,  Zadok.  Besides  which 
they  are  not  mentioned  by  Josephus.  This  part 
therefore  of  the  pedigree  is  useless  for  our  purpose. 
But  the  historical  books  supply  us  with  four  or  five 
names  for  this  interval,  viz.  Jehoiada  in  the  reigns 
of  Athnliah  and  Joash,  and  probably  still  earlier; 
Zechariah  his  son ;  Azariah  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah  ; 
Urijah  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz ;  and  Azariah  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah.  If,  however,  in  the  genealogy 
of  1  Chr.  vi.  Azariah  and  Hilkiah  have  been  acci- 
dentally transposed,  as  is  not  unlikely,  then  the 
Azariah  who  was  high-priest  in  Hezekiah 's  reiga 
will  be  the  Azariah  of  1  Chr.  vi.  13,  14.  Putting 
the  additional  historical  names  at  four,  and  deduct- 
ing the  two  suspicious  names  from  the  genealogy, 
we  have  15  high-priests  indicated  in  Scripture  as 
contemporary  with  the  20  kings,  with  room,  how- 
ever, for  one  or  two  more  in  the  history.  Turning 
to  Josephus,  we  find  his  list  of  17  high-priests 
(whom  he  reckons  as  18  {Ant.  xx.  10),  as  do  also 
the  Kabbins)  in  places  exceedingly  corrupt,  a  cor- 
ruption sometimes  caused  by  the  end  of  one  name 
sticking  on  to  the  beginning  of  the  following  (as  in 
Axioramus),  sometimes  apparently  by  substituting 
the  name  of  the  contemporary  king  or  prophet  for 
that  of  the  high-priest,  as  Joel  and  Jotham.  Per- 
haps, however,  Sudeas,  who  corresponds  to  Zedekiah 
in  the  reign  of  Araaziah  in  the  Seder  Olam,  sad 
Qdens,  who  corresponds  to  Hoshaiah  in  the  reign  of 
Manasseh,  according  to  the  same  Jewish  chronicle, 
may  really  represent  high-priests  whose  names  have 
not  been  preserved  in  Scripture.  This  would  bring 
up  the  number  to  17,  or,  if  we  retain  Azariah  as 
the  father  of  Seraiah,  to  18,  which  agrees  with 
the  20  kings. 

Reviewing  the  high-priests  of  this  second  group, 
the  following  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  inci- 
dents : — (1)  The  transfer  of  the  seat  of  worship  from 
Shiloh  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  to  Jerusalem  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  effected  by  David,  and  consolidated 
by  the  building  of  the  magnificent  temple  of  So- 
lomon. (2)  The  organization  of  the  temple  aerriet 
under  the  high-priests,  and  the  division  of  the  priests 
and  Levites  into  courses,  who  resided  at  the  tempie 
during  their  term  of  service— all  which  necessarily 
put  great  power  into  the  hands  of  an  able  high-priest. 


notice  in  ver.  10  seems  to  belong  to  him,  and  not 
the  son  of  Johanan. 
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(8)  The  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  from  the  dynasty 
of  David  and  from  the  worship  at  Jerusalem,  and 
the  setting  up  of  a  schismatics!  priesthood  at  Dan 
and  Beereheba  (1  K.  xii.  31 ;  2  Chr.  xiii.  9,  Sec). 
(4)  The  overthrow  of  the  usurpation  of  Athaliah,  the 
daughter  of  Ahnb,  by  Jchoiada  the  high-priest,  whose 
near  relationship  to  king  Joash,  added  to  his  zeal 
against  the  idolatries  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  stimulated 
him  to  head  the  revolution  with  the  force  of  priests 
and  Levitea  at  his  command.  (5)  The  boldness 
and  success  with  which  the  high-priest  Azariah 
withstood  the  encroachments  of  the  king  Uzziah 
upon  the  office  and  functions  of  the  priesthood. 
(6)  The  repair  of  the  temple  by  Jehoiada,  in  the 
reign  of  Joash,  the  restoration  of  the  temple  services 
by  Azariah  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  book  of  the  law,  and  the  religious 
reformation  by  Hilkiah  in  the  reign  of  Josiah. 
[Hilkiah.]  (7)  In  all  these  great  religious 
movements,  however,  excepting  the  one  headed  by 
Jehoiada,  it  is  remarkable  how  the  civil  power 
took  the  lead.  It  was  David  who  arranged  all  the 
temple  service,  Solomon  who  directed  the  building 
and  dedication  of  the  temple,  the  high-priest  being 
not  so  much  as  named ;  Jehoshaphat  who  sent  the 
priests  about  to  teach  the  people,  and  assigned  to 
the  high-priest  Amariah  his  share  in  the  work; 
Hezekiah  who  headed  the  reformation,  and  urged 
on  Azariah  and  the  priests  and  Levitos  ;  Josiah 
who  encouraged  the  priests  in  the  service  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  On  the  other  hand  we  read  of 
no  opposition  to  the  idolatries  of  Manasseh  by  the 
high-priest,  and  we  know  how  shamefully  sub- 
servient Urijah  the  high-priest  was  to  king  Ahaz, 
actually  building  an  altar  according  to  the  pat- 
tern of  one  at  Damascus,  to  displace  the  brazen 
altar,  and  joining  the  king  in  his  profane  worship 
before  it  (2  K.  xvi.  10-16).  The  preponderance  of 
the  civil  over  the  ecclesiastical  power,  as  an  historical 
fact,  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  although  kept  within 
bounds  by  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  high- 
priests,  seems  to  be  proved  from  these  circumstances. 

The  priests  of  this  series  ended  with  Seraiah,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Nebuzar-adan,  and  slain  at 
Riblah  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  together  with  Zepha- 
niah  the  second  priest  or  sagan,  after  the  burning 
of  the  temple  and  the  plunder  of  all  the  sacred 
vessels  (2  K.  xxv.  18).  His  son  Jehezadak  or  Jo- 
aedech  was  at  the  same  time  carried  away  captive 
(I  Chr.  vi.  15). 

The  time  occupied  by  these  (say)  eighteen  high- 
priests  who  ministered  at  Jerusalem,  was  about 
434  years,  which  gives  an  average  of  something 
more  than  twenty-rive  years  to  each  high-priest. 
It  is  remarkable  that  not  a  single  instance  is  re- 
corded after  the  time  of  David  of  an  inquiry  by 
Urim  and  Thnmmim  as  a  means  of  inquiring  ot 
the  Lord.  The  ministry  of  the  prophets  seems  to 
have  superseded  that  of  the  high-priests  (see  e.  g. 
2  Chr.  xv.,  xviii.  xx.  14, 15 ;  2  K.  xix.  1,  2,  xxii. 
12-14;  Jer.  xxi.  1,  2).  Some  think  that  Urim 
and  Thnmmim  ceased  with  the  theocracy ;  others 
with  the  division  of  Israel  into  two  kingdoms. 
Nehemiah  seems  to  have  expected  the  restoration  of 
it  (Neh.  vii.  65),  and  so  perhaps  did  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus,  1  Mace.  iv.  46 ;  conip.  xiv.  41,  while 
Josephus  affirms  that  it  had  been  exercised  for  the 
last  time  200  years  before  he  wrote,  viz.,  by  John 
Hyrcanus  (Whiston,  note  on  Ant.  iii.  8,  and  Prid. 
Connect,  i.  150, 151).  It  seems  therefore  scarcely 
true  to  reckon  Urim  and  Thummim  as  one  of  the 
marks  of  God's  presence  with  Solomon's  temple, 
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which  was  wanting  to  the  second  temple  (Prid. 
i.  138,  144,  sqq.).  This  early  cessation  of  answer* 
by  Urim  and  Thnmmim,  though  the  high-priest's 
office  and  the  wearing  of  the  breast-plate  con- 
tinued in  force  during  so  many  centuries,  seems  to 
confirm  the  notion  that  such  answers  were  not  the 
fundamental,  but  only  the  accessory  uses  of  the 
breastplate  of  judgment. 

(c.)  An  interval  of  about  fifty-two  years  elapsed 
between  the  high-priests  of  the  second  and  third 
group,  during  which  there  was  neither  temple,  nor 
altar,  nor  ark,  nor  priest.  Jehozadak,  or  Josedech, 
as  it  is  written  in  Haggai  (i.  1, 14,  &c),  who  should 
have  succeeded  Seraiah,  lived  and  died  a  captive  at 
Babylon.  The  pontifical  office  revived  in  his  son 
Jeshua,  of  whom  such  frequent  mention  is  made  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  Haggai,  and  Zechnriah,  1  Esdr. 
and  Ecclus. ;  and  he  therefore  stunds  at  the  head  of 
this  third  and  lost  series,  honourably  distinguished 
for  his  zealous  co-operation  with  Zcrubbabel  in  re- 
building the  temple,  and  restoring  the  dilapidated 
commonwealth  of  Israel.  His  successors,  as  far  as 
the  O.  T.  guides  us,  were  Joiakim,  Eliashib,  Joiada, 
Johanan  (or  Jonathan),  and  Jaddua.  Of  these  we 
find  Eliashib  hindering  rather  than  seconding  the 
zeal  of  the  devout  Tirshatlia  Nehemiah  for  the 
observance  of  God's  law  in  Israel  (Neh.  xiii.  4,  7) ; 
and  Johanan,  Josephus  tells  us,  murdered  his  own 
brother  Jesus  or  Joshua  in  the  temple,  which  led 
to  its  further  profanation  by  Bagoses,  the  geneial  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon's  army  (Ant.  xi.  7).  Jaddua 
was  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Concerning  him  Josephus  relates  the  story  that  he 
went  out  to  meet  Alexander  at  Saplia  (piobnbly  the 
ancient  Mizpeh)  at  the  head  of  a  procession  of 
priests ;  and  that  when  Alexander  saw  the  multitude 
clothed  in  white,  and  the  priests  in  their  linen  gar- 
ments, and  the  high-priest  in  blue  and  gold,  with 
the  mitre  on  his  head,  and  the  gold  plate,  on  which 
was  the  name  of  God,  he  stepped  forward  alone  and 
adored  the  Name,  and  hastened  to  embrace  the  high- 
priest  (Ant.  xi.  8,  §5).  Josephus  adds  among  other 
things  that  the  king  entered  Jerusalem  with  the 
high-priest,  and  went  up  to  the  temple  to  worship 
and  offer  sacrifice;  that  he  was  shown  the  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel  concerning  himself,  and  at  the 
high-priest's  intercession  granted  the  Jews  liberty 
to  live  according  to  their  own  laws,  and  freedom  from 
tribute  on  the  Sabbatical  years.  The  story,  how- 
ever, has  not  obtained  credit.  It  was  the  brother  of 
this  Jaddua,  Manasseh,  who,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  was  at  the  request  of  Sanballat  made  the 
first  high-priest  of  the  Samaritan  temple  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

Jaddua  was  succeeded  by  Onias  I.,  his  son,  and 
he  again  by  Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  the  men  of 
the  great  synagogue,  as  the  Jews  speak,  and  to 
whom  is  usually  ascribed  the  completion  of  the 
Canon  of  the  0.  T.  (Prideaux,  Conn.  i.  545).  Of 
him  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach,  speaks  in  terms  of  most 
glowing  eulogy  in  Ecclus.  1.,  and  ascribing  to  him 
the  repair  and  fortification  of  the  temple,  with  other 
works.  The  passage  (1-21)  contains  an  interesting 
account  of  the  ministrations  of  the  high-priest. 
Upon  Simon's  death,  his  son  Onias  being  under 
age,  Eleazar,  Simon's  brother,  succeeded  him.  The 
high-priesthood  of  Eleazar  is  memorable  as  being 
that  under  which  the  LXX.  version  of  the  Scriptures 
was  made  at  Alexandria  for  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
according  to  the  account  of  Josephus  token  from 
Aristeas  (Ant.  xii.  2).  This  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Greek,  valuable  as  it  was 
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with  reference  to  the  wider  interests  of  religion,  j 
and  marked  as  was  the  Providence  which  gave  it ' 
to  the  world  at  this  time  as  a  preparation  for  the 
approaching  advent  of  Christ,  yet  viewed  in  its  re- 
lation to  Judaism  and  the  high-priesthood,  was  a 
sign,  and  perhaps  a  helping  cause  of  their  decay. 
It  marked  a  growing  tendency  to  Helienise,  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  economy. 
Accordingly  in  the  high-priesthood  of  Eleazar's 
rival  nephews,  Jesus  and  Onias,  we  find  their  very 
names  changed  into  the  Greek  ones  of  Jason  and 
Menelaus,  and  with  the  introduction  of  this  new 
feature  of  rival  high-priests  we  find  one  of  them,  Me- 
nelaus, strengthening  himself  and  seeking  support 
from  the  Syro-Greek  kings  against  the  Jewish  party, 
by  offering  to  forsake  their  national  laws  and  customs, 
and  to  adopt  those  of  the  Greeks.  The  building  of 
a  gymnasium  at  Jerusalem  for  the  use  of  these 
apostate  Jews,  and  their  endeavour  to  conceal  their 
circumcision  when  stripped  for  the  games  (1  Mace, 
i.  14,  15;  2Macc.iv.  12-15;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §1), 
show  the  length  to  which  this  spirit  was  carried. 
The  acceptance  of  the  spurious  priesthood  of  the 
temple  of  Onion  from  Ptolemy  Philometor  by  Onias 
(the  son  of  Onias  the  high-priest),  who  would  have 
been  the  legitimate  high-priest  on  the  death  of 
Menelaus,  his  uncle,  is  another  striking  indication  of 
the  same  degeneracy.  By  this  flight  of  Onias  into 
Egypt  the  succession  of  high-priests  in  the  family 
of  Jozadak  ceased ;  for  although  the  Syro-Greek 
kings  had  introduced  much  uncertainty  into  the 
succession,  by  deposing  at  their  will  obnoxious  per- 
sons, and  appointing  whom  they  pleased,  yet  the 
dignity  had  never  gone  out  of  the  one  family. 
Alcimus,  whose  Hebrew  name  was  Jakim  (1  Cbr. 
xxiv.  12),  or  perhaps  Jachin  (1  Chr.  ix.  10,  niv. 
1 7),  or,  according  to  Ruffinus  (ap.  Selden),  Joachim, 
and  who  was  made  high-priest  by  Antiochus 
Eupator  on  Menelaus  being  put  to  death  by  him, 
was  the  first  who  was  of  a  different  family.  One, 
says  Josephus,  that  "  was  indeed  of  the  stock  of 
Aaron,  but  not  of  this  family1'  of  Jozadak. 

What,  however,  for  a  time  saved  the  Jewish 
institutions,  infused  a  new  life  and  consistency 
into  the  priesthood  and  the  national  religion,  and 
enabled  them  to  fulfil  their  destined  course  till 
the  advent  of  Christ,  was  the  cruel  and  impolitic 
persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  This  tho- 
roughly aroused  the  piety  and  national  spirit  of  the 
Jews,  and  J.:*w  together  in  defence  of  their  temple 
and  country  all  who  feared  God  and  were  attached 
to  their  national  institutions.  The  result  was  that 
after  the  high-priesthood  had  been  brought  to  the 
lowest  degradation  by  the  apostacy  and  crimes  of 
the  last  Onias  or  Menelau3,  and  after  a  vacancy  of 
seven  years  had  followed  the  brief  pontificate  of 
Alcimus,  his  no  less  infamous  successor,  a  new  and 
glorious  succession  of  high-priests  arose  in  the 
Asmonean  family,  who  united  the  dignity  -of  civil 
rulers,  and  for  a  time  of  independent  sovereigns,  to 
that  of  the  high-priesthood.  Josephus,  who  is 
followed  by  Lightfbot,  Selden,  and  others,  calls 
Judas  Maccabaeus  "  high-priest  of  the  nation  of 
Judah  "  (Ant.  xii.  10,  §6),  but,  according  to  the 
far  better  authority  of  1  Mace.  x.  20,  it  was  not  till 
after  the  death  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  that  Alcimus 
himself  died,  and  that  Alexander,  king  of  Syria, 
made  Jonathan,  the  brother  of  Judas,  high-priest. 


Josephus  himself  too  calls  Jonathan  "  the  first  of 
the  sons  of  Asamoneus,  who  was  high-priest  * 
(  Vita,  §1).    It  is  possible,  however,  that  Judas 
may  have  been  elected  by  the  people  to  the  office  of 
high-priest,  though  never  confirmed  in  it  by  the 
Syrian  kings.   The  Asmonean  family  were  priests 
of  the  course  of  Joiarib,  the  first  of  the  twenty- 
four  courses  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7),  and  whose  retain 
from  captivity  is  recorded  1  Chr.  ix.  10,  Neh.  xL 
10.    They  were  probably  of  the  house  of  Eleazar, 
though  this  cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty ;  and 
Josephus  tells  us  that  he  himself  was  related  to 
them,  one  of  his  ancestors  having  married  a  daughter 
of  Jonathan,  the  first  high-priest  of  the  bouse. 
This  Asmonean  dynasty  lasted  from  B.C.  1 53,  till 
the  family  was  damaged  by  intestine  divisions,  and 
then  destroyed  by  Herod  the  Great.  Aristobulus, 
the  last  high-priest  of  his  line,  brother  of  Mariunx, 
was  murdered  by  order  of  Herod,  his  brother-in-law, 
B.C.  35.    The  independence  of  Judaea,  under  the 
priest-kings  of  this  race,  had  lasted  till  Pompry 
took  Jerusalem,  and  sent  king  Aristobulus  U.  (whs 
had  also  taken  the  high-priesthood  from  his  brother 
Hyrcanus)  a  prisoner  to  Rome.    Pompey  restored 
Hyrcanus  to  the  high-priesthood,  but  forbad  him 
to  wear  the  diadem.     Everything  Jewish  was 
now,  however,  hastening  to  decay.    Herod  made 
men  of  low  birth  high-priests,  deposed  them  at 
his  will,  and  named  others  in  their  room.    la  this 
he  was  followed  by  Archelaus,  and  by  the  Roman 
when  they  took  the  government  of  Judaea  into 
their  own  hands;  so  that  there  were  no  fewer  than 
twenty-eight  high-priests  from  the  reign  of  Herod 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Titos,  a  periad 
of  107  years.'    The  N.  T.  introduces  as  to  sane  et 
these  later,  and  oft-changing  high-priests,  vo_, 
Annas  and  Caiaphas — the  former,  high-priest  at 
the  commencement  of  John  Baptist's  ministry, 
with  Caiaphas  as  second  priest;  and  the  latter 
high-priest  himself  at  oar  Lord's  crucifixion  aad 
Ananias,  thought  to  be  the  same  as  Ananas  whs 
was  murdered  by  the  Zealots  just  before  the  sere 
of  Jerusalem,  before  whom  St  Paul  was  tried,  as  we 
read  Acts  xxiii.,  and  of  whom  he  said  "  God  shall 
smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall."  Theophilns,  the  sot 
of  A  nanus,  was  the  high-priest  from  whom  Saal 
received  letters  to  the  synagogue  at  Damascss 
(Acts  ix.  1,  14,  Kuinoel).    Both  he  and  Ananias 
seem  certainly  to  have  presided  in  the  Saiihedran, 
and  that  officially,  nor  is  Lightfoot's  explanation 
(viii.  450,  and  484)  of  the  mention  of  the  lugb- 
priest,  though  Gamaliel  and  his  son  Simeon  were 
respectively  presidents  of  the  Sanhednzn,  at  all  pro- 
bable or  satisfactory  (see  Acts  v.  17,  ire.).  The 
last  high-priest  was  appointed  by  lot  by  the  Zealeto 
from  the  course  of  priests  called  by  Josephus  Eai- 
achim  (probably  a  corrupt  reading  for  Jachixn).  He 
is  thus  described  by  the  Jewish  historian.    *  His 
name  was  Phannias :  he  was  the  son  of  Samuel  of  the 
village  of  Aphtha,  a  man  not  only  not  of  the  number 
of  the  chief  priests,  but  who,  such  a  mere  rustic  » 
he,  scarcely  knew  what  the  high-priesthood  meant. 
Yet  did  they  drag  him  reluctant  from  the  country, 
and  setting  him  forth  in  a  borrowed  character  as  on 
the  stage,  they  put  the  sacred  vestments  on  has. 
and  instructed  him  bow  to  act  on  the  occasion. 
This  shocking  impiety,  which  to  them  was  a  sub- 
ject of  merriment  and  sport,  drew  tears  from  the 


1  Josephs*  tells  as  of  one  Ananas  snd  his  five  sons  j  Agrippa  for  the  part  he  took  in  causing  Janes  tke 
who  all  filled  the  office  of  htgh-priest  in  turn.  One  |  brother  of  Jesus  who  was  called  Christ"  to  be  standi 
of  theso,  Ananus  the  younger,  was  deposed  by  king   (Ant.  xx.  9,  §1). 
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other  priests,  who  beheld  from  a  distance  their  lnw 
turned  into  ridicule,  and  groaned  over  the  subver- 
sion of  the  sacred  honours"  (if.  J.  iv.  3,  §8). 
Thus  ignominiously  ended  the  series  of  high-priests 
which  had  stretched  in  a  scarcely  broken  line, 
through  nearly  fourteen,  or,  according  to  the  com- 
mon chronology,  sixteen  centuries.  The  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman 
empires,  which  the  Jewish  high-priests  had  seen  in 
turn  over-shadowing  the  world,  had  each,  except 
the  last,  one  by  one  withered  away  and  died — and 
now  the  last  successor  of  Aaron  was  stripped  of  his 
sacerdotal  robes,  and  the  temple  which  he  served 
laid  level  with  the  ground  to  rise  no  more.  But 
this  did  not  happen,  till  the  true  High-priest  and 
King  of  Israel,  the  Minister  of  the  sanctuary  and 
of  the  true  Tabernacle  which  the  Lord  pitched,  and 
not  man,  had  offered  His  one  sacrifice,  once  for  all, 
and  had  taken  His  place  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  in  the  heavens,  bearing  on  His  breast  the 
judgment  of  His  redeemed  people,  and  continuing 
a  Priest  for  ever,  in  the  Sanctuary  which  shall 
never  be  taken  down  ! 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  succession  of  high- 
priests,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  and  of  the 
contemporary  civil  rulers. 

CIVIL  RULER.  niOB-P&I£8T. 

Moses    ..    ..    ..    ..  Aaron. 

Joshua  •  Eleazar. 

Othniel   Fhinebas. 

Abishua   Abishua. 

Eli   EU. 

Samuel   Ahitub. 

Saul   Ahljab. 

David    Zadok  and  Abiathar. 

Solomon   Azariah. 

Abijah   Johanan. 

Asa   Azariah. 

Jehoshaphat   Amariah. 

Jehoram   Jchoiada. 

Ahaziah   „ 

Jehoash  .  •    •  •    . .    •  -  Do.  and  Zechariah. 
Amaziah . .    .  •    • .    • .  ! 

Uzziah   Azariah. 

Jotham   ! 

Ahaz    Urijah. 

Hezekiah    Azariah. 

Manaaaeh    Shallum. 

Amon     ••  ••  ,, 

Josiah    Illlklah. 

Jeboiakim    Azariah ! 

Zedekiah   Scraiah. 

Evil-Merodach      . .    . .  Jehozadak. 

Zerubbabel    (Cyrus    and  Jeshua. 
Darius). 

Mordecai  I  (Xerxes)     . .  Joiaklm. 

Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Arta-  Ellas  bib. 
xerxes). 

Darins  Nothus      . .     . .  Joiada. 

Artaxerxes  Mnemon     . .  Jobanan. 

Alexander  the  Great    . .  Jaddua. 

Onias  I.  (Ptolemy  Soter,  Onias  I. 

Antigontu). 

Ptolemy  Soter      . .    . .  Simon  the  Just. 

Ptolemy  Pbiladelphua   . .  Eleazar. 

,   Manasseh. 

Ptolemy  Euergetes..    ..  Onias  II. 

Ptolemy  Philopator      .  ■  Simon  II. 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes  and  Onias  III. 

Antiochus. 

Antlochos  Epiphanes    . .  (Joshua,  or)  Jason. 

,   Onias,  or  Menelaus. 

Demetrius    Jacimus,  or  Alcimus. 

Alexander  Balua    . .    . .  Jonathan,  brother  of  Judas 
Maccabeus  (Asmonean). 
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Simon  (Asmonean) . .    . .  Simon  (Asmonean). 
John  Hyrcanus  (Asm.)  ..  John  Hyrcanus  (Do.). 
King  Aristobulus  (Asm.)  Aristobulus  (Do.). 
King  Alexander  Jannaeus  Alexander  Jannaeus 

(Asmonean).  (Do.). 
Queen  Alexandra  (Asm.)  Hyrcanus  II.  (Do.). 
King  Aristobulus  II.  (As-  Aristobulus  II.  (Do.). 

monean). 

Pompey  the  Great  and  Hyrcanus  II.  (Do.). 
Hyrcanus,   or  rather, 
towards  the  end  of  his 
pontificate,  Antipater. 
Pacorus  the  Parthian   . .  Antlgonns  (Do.). 
Herod  K.  of  Judaea .    . .  Ananelus. 

,,   Aristobulus  (last  of  As- 

moneans)  murdered  by 
Herod. 

„   Ananelus  restored. 

Herod  the  Great    . .    . .  Jesus,  son  of  Faneus. 

,  Simon,  son  of  Boethus, 

father-in-law  to  Herod, 
n   Matthias,  son  of  Theo- 

philus. 

„   Jozarua,  son  of  Simon. 

Arohclaua,  K.  of  Judaea . .  Eleazar. 

>,   Jesus  son  of  Sie. 

,,   Jozarus  (second  time). 

Cyreniua,  governor  of  By-  Ananua. 

ria,  second  time. 
Valerius  Gratua,  procu-  Ishmael,  son  of  Phabi. 
rator  of  Judea. 

,,   Eleazar,  son  of  A  nan  us. 

„   Simon,  son  of  Kamith. 

„   Caiaphaa,  called  also  Jo- 
seph. 

Vitelliua,  governor  of  Syria  Jonathan,  son  of  Ananus. 
,  Theophilus,  brother  of  Jo- 
nathan. 

Herod  Agrippa     . .    . .  Simon  Cantheras. 

,,   Matthias,  brother  of  Jo- 
nathan, son  of  Ananus. 

„   EUoneus,Bon  of  Cantheras. 

Herod,  king  of  Chalcis  . .  Joseph,  son  of  Camel. 

„   Ananias,  son  of  Nebedeus. 

„   Jonathan. 

„   Ismael,  son  of  Fabi. 

„   Joseph,  son  of  Simon. 

 Ananus,  son  of  Ananus,  or 

Ananias. 

Appointed  by  the  people . .  Jesus  son  of  Gamaliel. 
Do.  (Wniston  on  B.  J.  iv.  Matthias,  son  of  Theo- 

3,  §7).  philus. 
Chosen  by  lot  Puannias  son  of  Samuel. 

The  latter  part  of  the  above  list  is  taken  partly 
from  Lightfoot,  vol.  ix.  ch.  iv. — also  in  part  from 
Josephus  directly,  and  in  part  from  Whiston's  note 
on  Int.  xv.  8,  §5.  [A.  C.  H.J 

HT'LEN  (J^n  ;  i)  2eAxa,  Alex.  Ni|\<iV;' 
Melon),  the  name  of  a  city  of  Judah  allotted  with 
its  "  suburbs"  to  the  priests  ^1  Chr.  vi.  58);  and 
which  in  the  corresponding  lists  of  Joshua  is  called 
Holon.  [G.] 

HILKI'AH  (inji^n  and  njF>fyl,  « the  Lord 
is  my  portion;"  XtXxlas:  Helcias).  1.  Hilkiahu, 
father  of  Eliakim  (2  K.  xviii.  37;  Is.  xxii.  20, 
xxivi.  22).  [Eliakim.] 

2.  High-priest  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii. 
4  sqq. ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  9  sqq. ;  1  Esdr.  i.  8).  Ac- 
cording to  the  genealogy  in  1  Chr.  vi.  13  (A.  V.) 
he  was  son  of  Shallum,  and  from  Ezr.  vii.  1,  ap- 
parently the  ancestor  of  Ezra  the  scribe.  His  high- 

*  In  the  LXX.  this  name  appears  in  vrr.  69,  having 
changed  places  with  Jattir. 
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priesthood  was  rendered  particularly  illustrious  by 
the  great  reformation  effected  under  it  by  king 
Josiah,  by  the  solemn  Passover  kept  at  Jerusalem 
in  the  18th  year  of  that  king's  reign,  and  above  all 
by  the  discovery  which  he  made  of  the  book  of  the 
law  of  Moses  in  the  temple.  With  regard  to  the 
latter,  Kennicott  {H  6.  Text.  ii.  299)  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  the  original  autograph  copy  of  the 
Pentateuch  written  by  Moses  which  Hilkiah  found. 
He  argues  from  the  peculiar  form  of  expression  in 
2  Chr.  xxxiv.  14,  TWO  T3  fl'liV  Jinin  1DD, 
"  the  book  of  the  law  of  Jehovah  by  the  hand  of 
Moses ;"  whereas  in  the  fourteen  other  places  in  the 
0.  T.  where  the  law  of  Moses  or  the  book  of  Moses 
are  mentioned,  it  is  either  "  the  book  of  Moses,"  or 
"  the  law  of  Moses,"  or  "  the  book  of  the  law  of 
Moses."  But  the  argument  is  &r  from  conclusive, 
because  the  phrase  in  question  may  quite  as  pro- 
perly signify  "  the  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord 
given  through  Moses."  Compare  the  expression 
«V  x«'f>l  pco-lrov  (Gal.  iii.  19),  and  ilE'D  T3 
(Ex.  ix.  35,  xixv.  29 ;  Neh.  x.  29 ;  2  Chr.  xxxv. 
6 ;  Jer.  1.  1).  Though,  however,  the  copy  cannot 
be  proved  to  have  been  Moses'  autograph  from  the 
words  in  question,  it  seems  probable  that  it  was, 
from  the  place  where  it  was  found,  viz.  in  the 
temple ;  and,  from  its  not  having  been  discovered 
before,  but  being  only  brought  to  light  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  repairs  which  were  necessary,  and 
from  the  discoverer  being  the  high-priest  himself,  it 
seems  natural  to  conclude  that  the  particular  part 
of  the  temple  where  it  was  found  was  one  not 
usually  frequented,  or  ever  by  any  but  the  high- 
priest.  Such  a  place  exactly  was  the  one  where  we 
know  the  original  copy  of  the  law  was  deposited  by 
command  of  Moses,  viz.  by  the  side  of  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  within  the  vail,  as  we  learn  from  Deut. 
xxxi.  9,  26.  A  difficult  and  interesting  question 
arises,  What  was  the  book  found  by  Hilkiah  ?  Was 
it  the  whole  Pentateuch,  as  I.e  Clerc,  Keil,  Ewald, 
&c.,  suppose,  or  the  three  middle  books,  as  Bertheau, 
or  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  alone,  as  De  Wette, 
Gesenius,  Roseumttller,  &c.?  Our  means  of  an- 
swering this  question  seem  to  be  limited,  (1)  to  an 
examination  of  the  terms  in  which  the  depositing 
the  book  of  the  law  by  the  ark  was  originally 
enjoined;  (2)  to  an  examination  of  the  contents  of 
the  book  discovered  by  Hilkiah,  as  far  as  they 
transpire;  (3)  to  any  indications  which  may  be 
gathered  from  the  contemporary  writings  of  Jere- 
miah, or  from  any  other  portions  ot  Scripture.  As 
regards  the  first,  a  comparison  of  Deut.  i.  5  with 
xxxi.  9 ;  the  consideration  how  exactly  suited  Deu- 
teronomy is  for  the  purpose  of  a  public  recital,  as 
commanded  Deut  xxxi.  10-13,  whereas  the  recital 
of  the  whole  Pentateuch  is  scarcely  conceivable; 
and  perhaps  even  the  smaller  bulk  of  a  copy  of 
Deuteronomy  compared  with  that  of  the  whole  law, 
considered  with  reference  to  its  place  by  the  ark, 
paint  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  "  the  book  of 
the  law"  ordered  to  be  put  "  in  the  side  of  the 
aik  of  the  covenant,"  was  the  book  of  Deuteronomy 
alone,  whether  or  no  exactly  in  its  present  form  is 
a  further  question.  As  regards  the  second,  the 
28th  and  29th  chapters  of  Deut.  seem  to  be  those 
especially  referred  to  in  2  K.  xxii.  13,  16,  17,  and 
2  K.  xxiii.  2,  3  seem  to  point  directly  to  Deut. 
xxix.  1,  in  the  mention  of  the  covenant,  and  ver.  3 
of  the  former  to  Deut.  xxx.  2,  in  the  expression 
with  till  their  heart  and  alt  their  tool.  The  words 
in  2  Chr.  xxxv.  3,  "  The  I.evites  that  taught  all 


Israel,"  seem  also  to  refer  to  Deut.  xxxiii.  10.  Air 
the  actions  of  Josiah  which  followed  the  reading  ot 
the  book  found,  the  destruction  of  all  idolatrous 
symbols,  the  putting  away  of  wizards  and  workers 
with  familiar  spirits,  and  the  keeping  of  the  Pass- 
over, were  such  as  would  follow  from  hearing  the 
16th,  18th,  and  other  chapters  of  Deuteronomy, 
while  there  is  not  one  that  points  to  any  pieeept 
contained  in  the  other  books,  and  not  in  Deuter- 
onomy.   If  there  is  any  exception  to  this  statement 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  description  of  the  Passover 
in  ch.  xxxv.    The  phrases  "on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the  first  month,"  in  ver.  1 ;  "  Sanctify  your- 
selves, and  prepare  your  brethren,  that  they  nay 
do  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  the  hand 
of  Moses,"  ver.  6;  "The  priests  sprinkled  the 
blood,"  ver.  11 ;  and  perhaps  the  allusion  in  ver. 
12,.  may  be  thought  to  point  to  Lev.  xxiii.  5,  or 
Num.  ix.  3 ;  to  Lev.  xxii.  and  Num.  viii.  20-22 ; 
to  Lev.  i.  5 ;  iii.  2,  &c. ;  and  to  Lev.  iii.  3-5,  fa. 
respectively.    But  the  allusions  are  not  marked, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Levities!  in- 
stitutions existed  in  practice,  and  that  the  other 
books  of  Moses  woe  certainly  extant,  though  they 
were  not  kept  by  the  side  of  the  ark.    As  regains 
the  third,  it  is  well  known  how  full  the  writings 
of  Jeremiah  are  of  direct  references  and  of  points 
of  resemblance  to  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  Now 
this  is  at  once  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of 
the  law  thus  found  by  Hilkiah  being  that  book, 
which  would  thus  naturally  be  an  object  of  special 
curiosity  and  study  to  the  prophet,  and  as  naturally 
influence  his  own  writings.    Moreover,  in  an  un- 
dated prophecy  of  Jeremiah's  (ch.  xi.*),  which 
seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  finding  of 
this  covenant — for  he  introduces  the  mention  o> 
"  the  words  of  this  covenant"  quite  abruptly — he 
quotes  word  for  word  from  Deut.  xxvii.  2t>,  answer- 
ing Amen  himself,  as  the  people  are  there  directed 
to  do,  with  reference  to  the  curse  for  disobedience 
(see  ver.  3,  5) ;  a  very  strong  confirmation  of  the 
preceding  arguments  which  tend  to  prove  that 
Deuteronomy  was  the  book  found  by  Hilkiah. 
But  again:  in  Josh.  viii.  we  have  the  account  of 
the  first  execution  by  Joshua  and  the  Israelites 
of  that  which  Moses  had  commanded  relative  to 
writing  the  law  upon  stones  to  be  set  upon  Mount 
Ebal ;  and  it  is  added  in  ver.  34,  "  and  afterwards 
he  read  all  the  words  of  the  law,  the  blessings  and 
cursings,  according  to  all  that  is  written  in  the 
book  of  the  law."    In  ver.  32  he  had  said  "be 
wrote  there  upon  the  stones  a  copy  of  the  law  <4 
Moses."    Now  not  only  is  it  impossible  to  imagine 
that  the  whole  Pentateuch  was  transcribed  on  these 
stones,  but  all  the  references  which  transpire  are 
to  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.    The  altar  of  whole 
stones  untouched  by  iron  tool,  the  peace-offerings, 
the  blessings  and  the  cursings,  as  well  as  the  jet 
itself  of  writing  the  law  on  stones  and  setting  them 
on  Mount  Ebal,  and  placing  half  the  tribes  on 
Mount  Ebal,  and  the  other  half  on  Mount  Gerizrm. 
nil  belong  to  Deuteronomy.   And  thereto)  e  when  it 
is  added  in  ver.  35,  "  There  »  us  not  a  word  of  all 
that  Moses  commanded  which  Joshua  read  not 
before  all  the  congregation  of  Isiael,"  we  seem  con- 
strained to  accept  the  words  with  the  limitation  to 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  as  that  which  alone  was 
ordered  by  Moses  to  be  thus  publicly  read.  And 


*  Hitzig,  on  Jer.  xi.,  also  supposes  the  expres- 
sions in  this  chapter  to  have  been  occasioned  bj  the 
finding  of  the  book  of  the  law. 
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this  increases  the  probability  that  here  too  the  ex- 
pression is  limited  to  the  same  book. 

The  only  discordant  evidence  is  that  of  the  book 
of  Nehemiah.  In  the  8th  chapter  of  that  book,  and 
ix.  3,  we  hare  the  public  reading  by  Ezra  of  "  the 
book  of  the  law  of  Moses"  to  the  whole  congre- 
gation at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  evident  obe- 
dience to  Deut.  xxxi.  10-13.  But  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain, fiom  Neh.  viii.  14-17,  that  on  the  second  day 
they  lead  out  of  Leviticus,  because  the  directions 
about  dwelling  in  booths  are  found  there  only,  in 
ch.  xxiii.  Moreover  in  the  prayer  of  the  Levites 
which  follows  Neh.  ix.  5,  and  which  is  appa- 
rently based  upon  the  previous  reading  of  the  law 
reference  is  freely  made  to  all  the  books  of  Moses, 
and  iudeed  to  the  later  books  also.  It  is,  however, 
perhaps  not  an  improbable  inference  that,  Ezra 
having  lately  completed  his  edition  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  more  was  read  on  this  occasion  than  was 
strictly  enjoined  by  Deut.  xxxi.,  and  that  therefore 
this  transaction  does  not  realty  weaken  the  fore- 
going evidence. 

But  no  little  surprise  has  been  expressed  by 
critics  at  the  previous  non-acquaintance  with  this 
book  on  the  part  of  Hilkiah,  Josiah,  and  the  people 
generally,  which  their  manner  of  receiving  it  plainly 
evidences ;  and  some  have  argued  from  hence  that 
"  the  law  of  Moses  "  is  not  of  older  date  than  the 
reign  of  Josiah:  in  tact  that  Josiah  and  Hilkiah 
invented  it,  and  pretended  to  have  found  a  copy  in 
the  temple  in  order  to  give  sanction  to  the  reform- 
ation which  they  had  in  hand.  The  following  re- 
marks are  intended  to  point  out  the  true  inferences 
to  be  drawn  from  the  narrative  of  this  remarkable 
discovery  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles. 
The  direction  in  Deut.  xxxi.  10-13  for  the  public 
reading  of  the  law  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  on 
each  seventh  year,  or  year  of  release,  to  the  whole 
congregation,  as  the  means  of  perpetuating  the  know- 
ledge of  the  law,  sufficiently  shows  that  at  that 
time  a  multiplication  of  copies  and  a  multitude  of 
readers  was  not  contemplated.  The  same  thing 
seems  to  be  implied  also  in  the  direction  given  in 
Deut.  xvii.  18,  19,  concerning  the  copy  of  the  law 
to  be  made,  for  the  special  use  of  the  king,  distinct 
from  that  in  the  keeping  of  the  priests  and  Lerites. 
And' this  paucity  of  copies  and  of  readers  is  just 
what  one  would  have  expected  in  an  age  when  the 
art  of  reading  and  writing  was  confined  to  the  pro- 
fessional scribes,  and  the  very  few  others  who,  like 
Moses,  had  leamt  the  art  in  Egypt  (Acts  vii.  22). 
The  troublous  times  of  the  Judges  were  obviously 
more  likely  to  obliterate  than  to  promote  the  study 
of  letters.  And  whatever  occasional  revival  of  sacred 
learning  may  have  taken  place  under  such  kings  as 
David,  Solomon,  Jehoshaphat,  Uzziah,  Jotham,  and 
Hezekiah,  yet  on  the  other  hand  such  reigns  as  that 
of  Athaliah,  the  last  years  of  Joash,  that  of  Ahaz, 
and  above  all  the  long  reign  of  Manasseh,  with 
their  idolatries  and  national  calamities,  must  have 
been  most  unfavourable  to  the  study  of  "  the 
sacred  letters."  On  the  whole,  in  the  days  of 
Josiah  irreligion  and  ignorance  had  overflowed  all 
the  dykes  erected  to  stay  their  progress.  In  spite 
of  such  occasional  acts  as  the  public  reading  of  the 
law  to  the  people,  enjoined  by  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  9),  and  such  insulated  evidences  of  the  king1  s 
reading  the  law,  as  commanded  by  Moses,  as  the 
action  recorded  of  Amaziah  affords  (2  K.  xiv.  6) — 
where  by  the  way  the  reference  is  still  to  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy — and  the  yet  more  marked  ac- 
quaintance with  the  law  attributed  to  Hezekiah 


(2  K.  xviii.  5,  6)  [Genealogy],  everything  in 
Josiah's  reign  indicates  a  very  low  state  of  know- 
ledge. There  were  indeed  still  professional  scribes 
among  the  Levites  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  13),  and  Shaphan 
was  the  king's  scribe.  But  judging  from  the  nar- 
rative, 2  K.  xxii.  8,  10 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.,  it  seems 
probable  that  neither  Hilkiah  nor  Josiah  could  read. 
The  same  may  perhaps  be  said  of  Jeiemiah,  who 
was  always  attended  by  Baruch  the  scribe,  who 
wrote  down  tlx  words  of  Jeremiah  from  his  mouth 
(Jer.  xixvi.  2,  4,  6,  8,  18,  28,  32,  xlv.,  &c). 
How  then  can  we  wonder  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  knowledge  of  the  law  had  fallen  into 
desuetude?  or  fail  to  see  in  the  incident  of  the 
startling  discovery  of  the  copy  of  it  by  Hilkiah 
one  of  those  many  instances  of  simple  truthfulness 
which  impress  on  the  Scripture  narrative  such  an 
unmistakeable  stamp  of  authenticity,  when  it  is 
read  in  the  same  guileless  spirit  in  which  it  is 
written  ?  In  fact,  the  ignorance  of  the  law  of  Moses 
which  this  history  reveals  is  in  most  striking  har- 
mony with  the  prevalent  idolatry  disclosed  by  the 
previous  history  of  Judaea,  especially  since  its  con- 
nexion with  the  house  of  Ahab,  as  well  as  with  the 
low  state  of  education  which  is  apparent  from  so 
many  incidental  notices. 

The  story  of  Hilkiah's  discovery  throws  no  light 
whatever  upon  the  mode  in  which  other  portions 
of  the  Scriptures  were  preserved,  and  thereto)  e  this 
is  not  the  place  to  consider  it.  But  Thenius 
truly  observes  that  the  expression  in  2  K.  xxii.  8 
clearly  implies  that  the  existence  of  the  law  of 
Moses  was  a  thing  well  known  to  the  Jews.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  the  concurrence  of  the  king 
with  the  high-priest  in  therestoiation  of  the  temple, 
as  well  as  the  analogy  of  the  circumstances  with  what 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  when  Jehoiada  was 
high-priest,as  related  2  Chr.  xxiv.  (Bertheau,  ad  he. ; 
Prideaux,  Connect,  i.  43,  315;  Lewis,  Orig.  Ileb. 
B.  viii.  ch.  8,  &c).   [Chelcus.]     [A.  C.  H.] 

3.  Hilkiah  (LXX.  omits;  Helcias),  a  Meraiite 
Levite,  son  of  Amzi,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Ethan 
(1  Chr.  vi.  45 ;  hebr.  30). 

4.  Hilkiaiiu  ;  another  Meraiite  Levite,  second 
son  of  Hosah ;  among  the  doorkeepers  of  the  taber- 
nacle in  the  time  of  king  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  11). 

5.  Hilkiah;  one  of  those  who  stood  on  the 
light  hand  of  Ezra  when  he  read  the  law  to  the 
people.  Doubtless  a  Levite,  and  probably  a  priest 
(Neh.  viii.  4).  He  may  be  identical  with  the  Hil- 
kiah who  came  up  in  the  expedition  with  Jeshua 
and  Zcrubbabel  (xii.  7),  and  whose  descendant 
Hashabiah  is  commemorated  as  living  in  the  days 
of  Joiakim  (xii.  21). 

6.  Hilkiahu  ;  a  priest,  of  Anathoth,  father  of 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer.  i.  1). 

7.  Hilkiah,  father  of  Gemariah,  who  was  one 
of  Zedekiah's  envoys  to  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  3). 

HIL'LEL  (SVfl ;  'EAAijA,  Alex.  2«aa4p;  Jo- 
seph. "EAAijAoi  ;  Illcl),  a  native  of  Phathon  in 
Mount  Ephraim,  father  of  Addon,  one  of  the 
judges  of  Israel  (Judg.  xii.  13,  15). 

HILLS.  The  structure  and  characteristics  of 
the  hills  of  Palestine  will  be  most  conveniently 
noticed  in  the  general  description  of  the  features  of 
the  country.  [Palestine.]  But  it  may  not  be 
unprofitable  to  call  attention  here  to  the  various 
Hebrew  terms  for  which  the  word  "  hill "  has  been 
employed  in  the  Auth.  Version. 

1.  Gibeah,  njQJ,  from  a  root  akin  to  D3J, 
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which  seems  to  have  the  force  of  curvature  or  hump- 
ishness.  A  woid  involving  this  idea  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  rounded  hills  of  Palestine,  and 
from  it  are  derived,  as  has  been  pointed  out  under 
Gibeaji,  the  names  of  several  places  situated  on 
hills.  Our  translators  have  been  consistent  in  ren- 
dering gibcali  by  "  hill ;"  in  four  passages  only 
qualifying  it  as  "  little  hill,"  doubtless  for  the  more 
complete  antithesis  to  "  mountain  "  (Ps.  lxv.  12, 
Lxxii.  3,  cxiv.  4,  6). 

2.  But  they  have  also  employed  the  same  Eng- 
lish word  for  the  very  different  term  har,  "1TJ 
which  has  a'  much  more  extended  sense  than  gibcah, 
meaning  a  whole  district  rather  than  an  individual 
eminence,  and  to  which  our  word  "mountain" 
answers  with  tolerable  accuracy.  This  exchange 
is  always  undesirable,  but  it  sometimes  occurs  so  as 
to  confuse  the  meaning  of  a  passage  where  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  topography  should  be  unmistake- 
able.  For  instance,  in  Ex.  xxiv.  4,  the  "  hill "  is 
the  same  which  is  elsewhere  in  the  same  chapter 
(12,  13, 18,  &c.)  and  book,  consistently  and  accu- 
rately rendered  "mount"  and  "mountain."  In 
Num.  xiv.  44,  45,  the  "hill"  is  the  "mountain" 
of  ver.  40,  as  also  in  Dcut.  i.  41,  43,  compared 
with  24,  44.  In  Josh.  xv.  9,  the  allusion  is  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  correctly  called  "  mountain  " 
in  the  preceding  verse ;  and  so  also  in  2  Sam.  rvi. 
13.  The  country  of  the  "  hills,"  in  Dcut.  i.  7  ; 
Josh.  ix.  1,  x.  40,  xi.  16,  is  the  elevated  district 
of  Judah,  Benjamin  and  Ephraim,  which  is  correctly 
called  "  the  mountain  "  in  the  earliest  descriptions 
of  Palestine  (Num.  xiii.  29),  and  in  many  sub- 
sequent passages.  The  "holy  hill"  (Ps.  iii.  4), 
the  "  hill  of  Jehovah"  (xxiv.  3),  the  "  hill  of 
God"  (lxviii.  15),  arc  nothing  else  than  "Mount 
Zion."  In  2  K.  i.  9  and  iv.  27,  the  use  of  the 
word  "hill"  obscures  the  allusion  to  Caimel, 
which  in  other  passages  of  the  life  of  the  prophet 
(«.  g.  1  K.  xviii.  19 ;  2  K.  iv.  25)  has  the  term 
"  mount "  correctly  attached  to  it.  Other  places  in 
the  historical  books  in  which  the  same  substitution 
weakens  the  force  of  the  narrative,  are  as  follows : 
Gen.  vii.  19 ;  Dcut.  viii.  7  ;  Josh.  xiii.  6,  xviii. 
13,  14 ;  Judg.  xvi.  3 ;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  14;  xxv.  20 ; 
xxvi.  13 ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  34 ;  IK.  ix.  23,  28,  xxii. 
17,&c. 

3.  On  one  occasion  the  word  Ma'aleh,  n?^0,  is 
rendered  "  hill,"  viz.  1  Sam.  ix.  1 1 ,  where  it  would 
be  better  to  employ  "  ascent"  or  some  similar  term. 

4.  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  "hill"  is  employed 
to  render  the  Greek  word  $ovv6s ;  but  on  one  occa- 
sion it  is  used  for  tpos,  elsewhere  "  mountain,"  so 
as  to  obscure  the  connexion  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  same  narrative.  The  "hill"  from  which 
Jesus  was  coming  down  in  Luke  ix.  37,  is  the  same 
m  "  the  mountain  "  into  which  He  had  gone  for 
His  transfiguration  the  day  before  (comp.  ver.  28). 
In  Matt.  v.  14,  and  Luke  iv.  29,  Spos  is  also  ren- 
dered "  hill,"  but  not  with  the  inconvenience 
just  noticed.  In  Luke  i.  39,  the  "  hill  country  " 
(f)  ipttrfi)  is  the  same  "  mountain  of  Judah  "  to 
which  frequent  reference  is  made  in  the  0.  T.  [G.J 

HIN.  [Measures.] 

HIND  (itW ;  tXatpos  ;  c«rtws),  the  female  of 
the  common  stag  or  cerma  claphus.  It  is  fre- 
quently noticed  in  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture 
as  emblematic  of  activity  (Gen.  xlix.  21 ;  2  Sam. 
xxii.  34;  Ps.  xviii.  33;  Hab.  iii.  19),  gentleness 
(Prov.  v.  19),  feminine  modesty  (Cant.  ii.  7,  iii. 


5),  earned  longing  (Ps.  xiii.  1),  and  maternal 
affection  (Jer.  xiv.  5).  Its  shyness  and  remoteness 
from  the  haunts  of  men  are  also  noticed  (Job  xxxix. 
1),  and  its  timidity,  causing  it  to  cast  its  young  at 
the  sound  of  thunder  (Ps.  xiix.  9).  The  con- 
clusion which  some  have  drawn  from  the  passaee 
last  quoted  that  the  hind  produces  her  young  with 
great  difficulty,  is  not  in  reality  deduciUe  from  the 
words,  and  is  expressly  contradicted  by  Job  xxxix.  3. 
The  LXX.  reads  r6'K  in  Gen.  xlix.  21,  rendering 

it  a*rt\exos  ivfi/iivoy,  "a  luxuriant  terebinth:" 
Lowth  has  proposed  a  similar  change  in  Ps.  xxii., 
but  in  neither  case  can  the  emendation  be  accepted : 
Kaphtali  verified  the  comparison  of  himself  to  a 
"  graceful  or  tall  hind  "  by  the  events  recorded  in 
Judg.  iv.  6-9,  v.  18.  The  inscription  of  Ps.  xxii., 
"  the  hind  of  the  morning,"  piobably  refers  to  a  tuce 
of  that  name.  [Aijeleth-Shahar.]  [W .  L.  1?.] 
HINGE.  1.  TV,  <rrpi(piyi,  cardo,  with  the 
notion  of  turning  (Ges.  p.  1165).  2.  TIB,  Upmpm, 
cardo,  with  the  notion  of  insertion  (Gee.  p.  1096  . 
Both  ancient  Egyptian  and  modem  Oriental  door-, 
were  and  are  hung  by  means  of  pivots  turning  in 
sockets  both  on  the  upper  and  lower  sides.  In 
Syria,  and  especially  the  Hauran,  there  are  many 
ancient  doors  consisting  of  stone  slabs  with  pivob 
carved  out  of  the  same  piece,  inserted  in  socket-, 
above  and  below,  and  fixed  during  the  building  of 
the  house.  The  allusion  in  Prov.  xxvi.  14  b  thus 
clearly  explained.  The  hinges  mentioned  in  1  K. 
vii.  50  were  probably  of  the  Egyptian  kind,  at- 
tached to  the  upper  and  lower  side*  of  the  door 
(Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p.  177  ;  Porter,  I>o- 
masaa,  ii.  22,  192  ;  Maundrell,  Early  Trateti, 
pp.  447,  448  (Bohn);  Shaw,  Travels,  p.  210; 
Lord  Lindsay,  Letters,  p.  292;  Wilkinson,  A*: 
Eg.  abridgm.  i.  15).  [H.  W.  P.] 

HINNOM,  VALLEY  OF,  otherwise  callel 
**  the  valley  of  the  son  "  or  "  children  of  Hinnoin" 
(Djrpj,  or  "frja-'i,  or  'TniJPI,  variously  ren- 
dered by  LXX.  pipayi  'Eyyifi,  or  viov  'ErreV,  or 
TcueVra,  Jos.  xviii.  16;  in  yjj  BevtVrop,  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  3,  xxxiii.  6  ;  to  irohvdyhpiov  viir  rmr  Te'«- 
vwv  ain&v,  Jer.  xix.  2, 6),  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine, 
with  steep,  rocky  sides  to  the  S.  and  W.  of  Jeru- 
salem, separating  Mount  Zion  to  the  N.  from  the 
"  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,"  and  the  sloping  rockv 
plateau  of  the  "  plain  of  Rephaim  "  to  the  S.,  taking 
its  name,  according  to  Professor  Stanley,  from 
"  some  ancient  hero,  the  son  of  Hinnom  "  havini 
encamped  in  it  (Stanley,  S.  $  P.  p.  172).  The 
earliest  mention  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  in  the 
sacred  writings  is  Josh.  xv.  8,  xviii.  16,  where 
the  boundary-line  between  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  is  described  with  minute  topographical 
accuracy,  as  passing  along  the  bed  of  the  ravine. 
On  the  southern  brow,  overlooking  the  valley  at  its 
eastern  extremity,  Solomon  erected  high  places  for 
Moloch  (1  K.  xi.  7),  whose  honid  rites  were  revived 
from  time  to  time  in  the  same  vicinity  bj  the 
later  idolatrous  kings.  Ahnz  and  Manasseh  made 
their  children  "  pass  through  the  fire "  in  this 
valley  (2  K.  xvi.  3;  2  Chr.  xxviii.  3,  xxxiii.  *\ 
and  the  fiendish  custom  of  infant  sacrifice  to  the 
fire-gods  seems  to  have  been  kept  up  in  Tophet,  at 
its  S.E.  extremity  for  a  considerable  pencil  (Jer. 
vii.  31 ;  2  K.  xxi'ii.  10).  [Topuet.]  To  put  an 
end  to  these  abomination*  the  place  was  polluted 
by  Josinh,  who  rendered  it  ceremonially  unclean  by 
spreading  over  it  human  bones,  and  other  corrap- 
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tions  (3  K.  ndii.  10,  13,  14 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4,  5), 
from  which  time  it  appears  to  hare  become  the 
common  cesspool  of  the  city,  into  which  its  sewage 
was  conducted,  to  be  carried  oft'  by  the  waters  of 
the  Kidron,  as  well  as  a  laystall,  where  all  its  solid 
filth  was  collected.  Most  commentators  follow 
Boxtorf,  Lightfoot,  and  others,  in  asserting  that 
perpetual  tires  were  here  kept  up  for  the  consump- 
tion of  bodies  of  criminals,  carcases  of  animals,  and 
wltatever  else  was  combustible ;  but  the  Rabbinical 
authorities  usually  brought  forward  in  support  of 
this  idea  appear  insufficient,  and  Kobiuson  declares 
(i.  274)  that  "  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  other 
fires  than  those  of  Molech  having  been  kept  up  in 
this  valley,"  referring  to  Rosetun tiller,  Bibliscn. 
Qeogr.  II.  i.  156, 164.  For  the  more  ordinary  view, 
see  Hengstenberg,  Christol.  ii.  454,  iv.  41 ;  Keil 
on  Kings  ii.  147,  Clark's  edit;  and  cf.  Is.  xxx. 
33,  lxvi.  24. 

From  its  ceremonial  defilement,  and  from  the 
detested  and  abominable  fire  of  Molech,  if  not  from 
the  supposed  everburning  funeral  piles,  the  later 
Jews  applied  the  name  of  this  valley  Ge  Jfinnom, 
Gehenna,  to  denote  the  place  of  eternal  torment, 
and  some  of  the  Rabbins  here  fixed  the  "  door  of 
hell ;"  a  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  our  Lord. 
[Gehexna.]  It  is  called  Jer.  ii.  23,  "  the 
valley,"  Kir?  Hoxh»,  and  Fronp8  "  TalleT  of 
dead  bodies,"  xxxi.  40,  and  "  the  valley  of  vision," 
Is.  xxii.  1,  5  (Stanley,  S.  $  P.  172,  482).  The 
name  by  which  it  is  now  known  is  (in  ignorance 
of  the  meaning  of  the  initial  syllable)  Wddy  Je- 
hennam,  or  Wddy  er  Rubeb  (Williams,  Holy  City, 
i.  56,  Suppl.),  though  in  Mohammedan  traditions 
the  name  Gehenna  is  applied  to  the  Valley  of 
Kedron  (lbn  Batutah,  12,  4;  Stanley,  ut  sup.). 

The  valley  commences  in  a  broad  sloping  basin 
to  the  W.  of  the  city,  S.  of  the  Jaffa  road  (extend- 
ing nearly  to  the  brow  of  the  great  Wady,  on  the 
W.),  in  the  centre  of  which,  700  yards  from  the 
Jaffa  gate,  is  the  large  reservoir,  supposed  to  be 
the  "  upper  pool,"  or  "  Gihon"  [Gihon]  (Is.  vii. 
3,  xxxvi.  2;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  30),  now  known  as 
Birket-el-Mamilla.  After  running  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  E.  by  S.  the  valley  takes  a  sud- 
den bend  to  the  S.  opposite  the  Jaffa  gate,  but  in 
less  than  another  three  quarters  of  a  mile  it  en- 
counters a  rocky  hill-side  which  forces  it  again  in 
an  eastern  direction,  sweeping  round  the  precipitous 
S.W.  corner  of  Mount  Zion  almost  at  a  right  angle. 
In  this  part  of  its  course  the  valley  is  from  50 
to  100  yards  broad,  the  bottom  everywhere  covered 
with  small  stones,  and  cultivated.  At  290  yards 
from  the  Jaffa  gate  it  is  crossed  by  an  aqueduct  on 
nine  very  low  arches,  conveying  water  from  the 
"  pools  of  Solomon  "  to  the  Temple  Mount,  a  short 
distance  below  which  is  the  "  lower  pool "  (Is.  xxii. 
9),  Birket-es-Sultan.  Fiom  this  point  the  ravine 
narrows  and  deepens,  and  descends  with  great 
rapidity  between  broken  cliffs,  rising  in  successive 
terraces,  honeycombed  with  innumerable  sepulchral 
recesses,  forming  the  northern  face  of  the  "  Hill  of 
Evil  Counsel,"  to  the  S.,  and  the  steep  shelving, 
but  not  precipitous  southern  slopes  of  Mount  Zion, 
which  rise  to  about  the  height  of  150  feet,  to  the 
N.  The  bed  of  the  valley  is  planted  with  olives 
and  other  fruit  trees,  and  when  practicable  is  culti- 
vated. About  400  yards  from  the  S.  W.  angle  of 
Mount  Zion  the  valley  contracts  still  more,  becomes 
quite  narrow  and  stony,  and  descends  with  much 
greater  rapidity  towards  the  "  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,"  or  "  of  the  brook  Kidron,"  befoie  joining 


which  it  opens  out  again,  forming  an  oblong  plot, 
the  site  of  Tophet,  devoted  to  gardens  irrigated  by 
the  waters  of  Siloam.  Towards  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  valley  is  the  traditional  site  of  "  Acel- 
dama, '  authenticated  by  a  bed  of  white  clay  still 
worked  by  potters  (Williams,  Holy  City,  ii.  495), 
opposite  to  which,  where  the  cliff  is  thirty  or  forty 
feet  high,  the  tree  on  which  Judas  hanged  himself 
was  placed  during  the  Prankish  kingdom  (Barclay, 
City  of  Great  King,  p.  208).  Not  far  from  Acel- 
dama is  a  conspicuously  situated  tomb  with  a  Doric 
pediment,  sometimes  known  as  the  "  whited  sepul- 
chre," near  which  a  large  sepulchral  recess  with  a 
Doric  portal  hewn  in  the  native  rock  is  known  as 
the  "  Latibulum  apostolorum,"  where  the  Twelve 
are  said  to  hare  concealed  themselves  during  the 
time  between  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Resurrection. 
The  tombs  continue  quite  down  to  the  comer  of 
the  mountain,  where  it  bends  off  to  the  S.  along  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  None  of  the  sepulchral 
recesses  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  are  so  well 
preserved ;  most  of  them  are  very  old — small  gloomy 
caves,  with  narrow,  rock-hewn  doorways. 

Robinson  places  "  the  valley  gate,"  Neh.  ii.  13, 
15;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  9,  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  Mount 
Zion  in  the  upper  part  of  this  valley  (Robinson,  i. 
220,  239,  274,  320,  353 ;  Williams,  Holy  City,  i. 
Suppl.  56,  ii.  495 ;  Barclay,  City  of  Great  King, 
205,  208).    [But  see  Jebusalek.J       [E.  V.J 

HIPPOPOTAMUS.  There  is  hardly  a  doubt 
that  the  Hebrew  behemoth  (ntofl3)  describes  the 
hippopotamus :  the  word  itself  bears  the  strongest 
resemblance  to  the  Coptic  name  pehemout,  "  the 
water-ox,"  and  at  the  same  time  expresses  in  its 
Hebrew  form,  as  the  plural  of  HODS,  the  idea  of 
a  very  large  beast.  Though  now  no  longer  found 
in  the  lower  Nile,  it  was  formerly  common  there 
(Wilkinson,  i.  239).  The  association  of  it  with  the 
crocodile  in  the  passage  in  which  it  is  described 
(Job  xl.  15  ff.),  and  most  of  the  particulars  in  that 
passage,  are  more  appropriate  to  the  hippopotamus 
than  to  any  other  animal.  Behemoth  "eateth 
grass  as  an  ox"  (Jobxl.  15) — a  circumstance  which 
is  noticed  as  peculiar  in  an  animal  of  aquatic  habits ; 
this  is  strictly  true  of  the  hippopotamus,  which  leaves 
the  water  by  night,  and  feeds  on  vegetables  and 
green  crops.  Its  strength  is  enormous,  vv.  16, 18, 
and  the  notice  of  the  power  of  the  muscles  of  the 
belly, "  his  force  is  in  the  navel  of  his  belly,"  appeals 
to  be  strictly  correct.  The  tail,  however,  is  short, 
and  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  first  part  of  ver 
17,  "  he  moveth  his  tail  like  a  cedar,"  seems  not 
altogether  applicable.  His  mode  of  attack  is  with 
his  mouth,  which  is  armed  with  a  formidable  array 
of  teeth,  projecting  incisors,  and  enormous  curved 
canines;  thus  "his  creator  offers  him  a  swoid," 
for  so  the  words  in  ver.  19  may  be  rendered.  But 
the  use  of  his  sword  is  mainly  for  pacific  purposes, 
"  the  beasts  of  the  field  playing  "  about  him  as  he 
feeds ;  the  hippopotamus  being  a  remarkably  inoffen- 
sive animal.  His  retreat  is  among  the  lotuses 
(tzeelim  ;  A.  V.  "  shady  trees  "),  which  abounded 
about  the  Nile,  and  amid  the  reeds  of  the  river. 
Thoroughly  at  home  in  the  water,  "if  the  river 
riseth,  he  doth  not  take  to  flight ;  and  he  cares  not 
if  a  Jordan  (here  an  appellative  for  a  "  stream  ") 
presi  on  his  mouth."  Ordinary  means  of  capture 
were  ineffectual  against  the  great  strength  of  this 
animal.  "Will  any  take  him  before  his  eyes?" 
(i.  e.  openly,  and  without  cunning),  "  will  any 
bore  his  nose  with  n  gin  ?  ",  as  was  usual  with  large 
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fish.  The  method  of  killing  it  in  Egypt  ra  with 
a  spear,  the  animal  being  in  the  first  instance 
secured  by  a  lasso,* and  repeatedly  struck  until  it 
become  exhausted  (Wilkinson,  i.  240);  the  very 
same  methoi  is  pursued  by  the  natives  of  South 
Africa  at  the  present  day  (Livingstone,  p.  73; 
instances  of  its  great  strength  are  noticed  bv  the 
same  writer,  pp.  231 ,  232,  497).       [W.  L.'B.] 

HI  BAH  (iTVn  ;  El(«b ;  Hiram),  an  Adul- 
lamite,  the  friend  (JTj)  of  Judah  (Gen.  xxxviii.  1. 
12;  and  see  20).  For  "friend"  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  have  "  shepherd,"  probably  reading  WJT1. 

HI'RAH,  or  HU'KAM  (DTP),  or  0"Vin:  on 
the  different  forms  of  the  name  see  Huram). 
1.  The  king  of  Tyre  who  sent  workmen  and  ma- 
terials to  Jerusalem,  first  (2  Sam.  v.  11,  1  Chr. 
xiv.  1)  to  build  a  palace  for  David  whom  he  ever 
loved  (1  K.  v.  1),  and  again  (1  K.  v.  10,  vii.  13, 
2  Chr.  ii.  14, 16)  to  build  the  Temple  for  Solomon, 
with  whom  he  had  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce 
(1  K.  v.  1 1,  12).  The  contempt  with  which  he 
received  Solomon's  present  of  Cabul  (1  K.  ix.  12) 
does  not  appear  to  have  caused  any  breach  between 
the  two  kings.  He  admitted  Solomon's  ships, 
issuing  from  Joppa,  to  a  share  in  the  profitable 
trade  of  the  Mediterranean  (1  K.  x.  22)  ;  and 
Jewish  sailors,  under  the  guidance  of  Tyrians,  were 
taught  to  bring  the  gold  of  India  (1  K.  ix.  26)  to 
Solomon's  two  harbours  on  the  Red  Sea  (see  Ewald, 
Gesch.  Tar.  in.  345-347). 

Eupolemon  (ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  ix.  30) 
i  states  that  David,  after  a  war  with  Hiram,  reduced 
him  to  the  condition  of  a  tributary  prince.  Dius 
the  Phoenician  historian,  and  Menander  of  Ephesus 
(rip.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  17, 13)  assign  to  Hiram  a 
prosperous  reign  of  34  years ;  and  relate  that  his 
lather  was  Abibal,  his  son  and  successor  Baleazar ; 
that  he  rebuilt  various  idol-temples,  and  dedicated 
some  splendid  offerings ;  that  he  was  successful  in 
war;  that  he  enlarged  and  fortified  his  city  ;  that 
he  and  Solomon  had  a  contest  with  riddles  or  dark 
sayings  (compare  Samson  and  his  friends,  Judg.  xiv. 
12),  in  which  Solomon,  after  winning  a  large  sum 
7  of  money  from  the  king  of  Tyre,  was  eventually 
outwitted  by  Abdemon,  one  of  his  subjects.  The 
intercourse  of  these  great  and  kindred-minded 
kings  was  much  celebrated  by  local  historians. 
Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  2,  §8)  states  that  the  cor- 
respondence between  them  with  respect  to  the 
building  of  the  Temple  was  preserved  among  the 
Tyrian  archives  in  his  days.  With  the  letters  in 
1  K.  v.  and  2  Chr.  ii.  may  be  compared  not  only 
his  copies  of  the  letters,  but  also  the  still  less 
authentic  letters  between  Solomon  and  Hiram,  and 
between  Solomon  and  Vaphres  (A pries?),  which  are 
*  preserved  by  Eupolemon  (ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang. 
ix.  30),  and  mentioned  by  Alexander  Polyhistor 
(ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  21,  p.  332).  Some 
Phoenician  historians  (ap.  Tatian.  cont.  Graec.  §37) 
relate  that  Hiram,  besides  supplying  timber  for  the 
Temple,  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Solomon. 
Jewish  writers  in  less  ancient  times  cannot  over- 
look Hiram's  uncircumcisiou  in  his  services  towards 
the  building  of  the  Temple.  Their  legends  relate 
(ap.  Eisenm.  Ent.  Jud.  i.  868)  that  because  he 
was  a  God-fearing  man  and  built  the  Temple  he 
was  received  alive  into  Paradise ;  but  that,  after 
\  he  had  been  there  a  thousand  years,  he  sinned  by 
pride,  and  was  thrust  down  into  hell. 

2.  Hiram  was  the  name  of  a  man  of  mixed  race 


(1  K.  vii.  13,  40),  the  principal  architect  and  en- 
gineer sent  by  king  Hiram  to  Solomon;  also  called 
Huram  in  the  Chronicles.  On  the  title  of  3K  = 
"  master,"  or  "  father,"  given  to  him  in  2  Chr.  ii. 
13,  iv.  16,  see  Hobam,  No.  3.  [W.  T.  B.] 

HIRCA'NUS  ('T/waroi ;  Hircanus).  "a  too 
of  Tobias,"  who  had  a  large  treasure  placed  for 
security  in  the  treasury  of  tie  temple  at  the  time  of 
the  visit  of  Heliodorus  (c.  187  B.C.;  2  Mace  Hi. 
11).  Josephus  also  mentions  "children  of  Tobias" 
(Ant.  xii.  5,  §1,  ralSts  Ta0lou),  who,  however, 
belonged  to  the  faction  of  Menelaus,  and  notice, 
especially  a  son  of  one  of  them  (Joseph)  who  was 
named  Hyrcanus  (Ant.  xii.  4,  §2  ff.).  But  there 
is  no  sufficient  reason  for  identifying  the  Hyrcana 
of  2  Mace,  with  this  grandson  of  Tobias  either 
by  supposing  that  the  ellipse  (toD  TwfBuw)  is  to 
be  so  filled  up  (Grotius,  Calmet),  or  that  the 
sons  of  Joseph  were  popularly  named  after  their 
grandfiit:.er  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  309;,  which  coedd 
scarcely  have  been  the  case  in  consequence  of  the 
great  eminence  of  their  father. 

The  name  appears  to  be  simply  a  local  appella- 
tive, and  became  illustrious  afterwards  in  the 
Maccabcan  dynasty,  though  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  its  adoption  are  unknown  (yet  comp.  Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  8,  §4).    [Maccabees."]     [B.  F.  W.] 

HIT  TITES,  THE,  the  nation  descended 
from  Chetli  (A.  V.  ••  Heth  "),  the  second  son  of t 
Canaan.  (1.)  With  five  exceptions,  noticed  below, 
the  word  is  'Finn  =  '*  the  Chittite ;"  in  the  singular 
number,  according  to  the  common  Hebrew  idiom. 
It  is  occasionally  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  in  the 
singular  number,  "the  Hittite"  (Ex.  xxiii.  28, 
xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11 ;  Josh.  ix.  1,  xi.  3),  but  eke- 
where  plural  (Gen.  xv.  20;  Ex.  iii.  8,  17,  xiii.  5, 
xxiii.  23;  Num.  xiii.  29;  Deut.  vii.  1,  xi.  17, 
Josh.  iii.  10,  xii.  8,  xxiv.  11 ;  Judg.  iii.  5 ;  IK. 
ix.  20;  2  Chr.  viii.  7 ;  Exr.  ix.  1 ;  Neh.  ix.  8, 

1  Esd.  viii.  69,  Xerra/oi).  (2.)  The  plural  form 
of  the  word  is  D'Firiil  =  the  Chittiro,  or  Hittites 
(Josh.  i.  4 ;  Judg.  "i.  26 ;  1  K.  x.  29 ;  2  K.  vii.  6 ; 

2  Chr.  i.  17).  (3.)  "A  Hittite  [woman]"  is 
JVnn  (Ex.  xvi.  3,  45).  In  1  K.  xi.  1,  the  same 
word  is  rendered  "  Hittites." 

1.  Our  first  introduction  to  the  Hittites  is  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  when  he  bought  from  the  Bene- 
Cheth,  "  Children  of  Heth  " — such  was  then  their 
title — the  field  and  the  cave  of  Machpclah,  belonpat 
to  Ephron  the  Hittite.  They  were  then  settled  at 
the  town  which  was  afterwards,  under  its  new- 
name  of  Hebron,  to  become  one  of  the  most  famous 
cities  of  Palestine,  then  bearing  the  name  of  Kirjath- 
arba,  and  perhaps  also  of  Mamre  (Gen.  xxiii.  19. 
xxv.  9).  The  propensities  of  the  tribe  appear  at 
that  time  to  have  been  rather  commercial"  than  mi- 
litary. The  "  money  current  with  the  merchant," 
and  the  process  of  weighing  it,  wece  femili.r  t* 
them  ;  the  peaceful  assembly  "  in  the  gate  of  the 
city  "  was  their  manner  of  receiving  the  stranger 
who  was  desirous  of  having  a  "  possession" 
'*  secured  "  to  him  among  them.  The  dignity  and 
courtesy  of  their  demeanour  also  ccme  out  strongly 
in  this  narrative.  As  Ewald  well  says,  Abraham 
chose  his  allies  in  warfare  from  the  Amorites,  bet 
he  goes  to  the  Hittites  for  bis  grave.  But  the  tribe 


*  "  Canaanite "  has  in  many  places  the  force  of 
"  merchant"  or  "  trafficker."  See  among  others  tar 
examples  in  246  b. 
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was  evidently  as  yet  but  small,  not-  important '  i  he-red,  then  ire  frequent  references  to  a  nation  of 
enough  to  be  noticed  beside  "  the  Canaanite  and  the  1  Kkatti,  who  "  formed  a  great  confederacy  ruled ' 
Pcrizzite  "  who  shared  the  bulk  of  the  land  between  I  by  a  number  of  petty  chiefs,"  whose  territory  also 


them  (Gen.  xii.  0,  xiii.  7).  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  country  they  remained  for  a  considerable 
period  after  this,  possibly  extending  as  for  as  Gerar 
and  Beersheba,  a  good  deal  below  Hebron  (xxvi.  17, 
xxviii.  10).  From  their  families  Esau  mnriicd  his 
7  two  Krst  wives ;  and  her  tear  lest  Jacob  should  take 
the  same  course  is  the  motive  given  by  Kcbekah  for 
sending  Jacob  away  to  Haran.  It  was  the  same 
fading  that  had  urged  Abram  to  send  to  Mesopo- 
tamia for  a  wife  for  Isaac.  The  descendant  of  Shem 
could  not  wed  with  Hnmites— "  with  the  daughters 
of  the  Canaanites  among  whom  1  dwell .  . .  wherein 
1  am  a  stranger,"  but  "  go  to  my  country  and  thy 
kindred"  is  his  father's  command,  "to  the  house 
of  thy  mother's  father,  and  take  thee  a  wife  from 
thence "  (Gen.  xxviii.  2,  xxiv.  4). 

2.  Throughout  the  book  of  Exodus  the  name  of 
the  Hittites  occurs  only  in  the  usual  formula  for 
the  occupants  of  the  Promised  Land.  Changes  occur 
in  the  mode  of  stating  this  formula  [Canaan, 
p.  248  6],  but  the  Hittites  are  never  omitted  (see 
Ex.  xxiii.  28).  In  the  report  of  the  spies,  however, 
we  have  again  a  real  historical  notice  of  them :  "  the 
Hittite,  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amorite  dwell  in  the 
mountain"  (Num.  xiii.  29).  Whatever  temporary 
circumstances  may  have  attracted  them  so  far  to 
the  south  as  Beersheba,  a  people  having  the  quiet 
commercial  tastes  of  Kphron  the  Hittite  and  his 
companions  can  hare  had  no  coll  tor  the  roving, 
skirmishing  lite  of  the  country  bordering  on  the 


lay  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  and  who  were 
sometimes  assisted  by  the  people  of  the  sea-coast, 
probably  the  Phoenicians  (Kawlinson's  Herodotus, 
i.  4ti3).  *•  Twelve  kings  of  the  Southern  Khntti 
are  mentioned  'in  several  places."  If  the  identi- 
fication of  these  people  with  the  Hittites  should 
prove  to  be  correct,  it  agrees  with  the  name  Chat, 
as  noticed  under  Heth,  and  affords  a  clue  to  the 
meaning  of  some  passages  which  are  otherwise 
puzzling.  These  are  (a)  Josh.  i.  4,  where  the  ex- 
pression "  all  the  land  of  the  Hittites  "  appears  to 
mean  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  or  at  least  the  northern 
part  thereof.  (6)  Jurig.  i.  26.  Here  uenrly  the  snme 
expression  recurs.  [Luz.]  (c)  1  K.  x.  29  ;  2  Chr. 
i.  17:  "  All  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  and  kings  of 
Aram  "  (probably  identical  with  the  "  kings  on  this 
side  Euphrates,"  1  K.  iv.  24)  are  mentioned  as  pur- 
chasing chariots  and  horses  from  Egypt,  for  the 
possession  of  which  they  were  so  notorious,  that  (d) 
it  would  seem  to  have  become  at  a  Intel-  date  almost 
proverbial  in  allusion  to  an  ahum  of  an  attack  by 
chariots  (2  K.  vii.  6). 

6.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  religion  or  worship  of 
the  Hittites.  Even  in  the  enumeration  of  Solomon's 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  gods  of  his  wives — among 
whom  were  Hittite  women  (1  K.  xi.  1) — no  Hittite 
deity  is  alluded  to.  (See  1  K.  xi.  5, 7 ;  2  K.  xxiii  .13.) 

7.  The  names  of  the  individual  Hittites  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  are  as  follow.  They  are  all 
susceptible  of  interpretation  as  Hebrew  words,  which 


desert ;  and  thus,  during  the  sojourn  of  Israel  in .  would  lead  to  the  belief  either  that  the  Hittites ' 
Egypt,  they  hod  withdrawn  themselves  from  those  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  Aramaic  or  Hebrew  language, 


districts,  retiring  before  Amalck  (Num.  xiii.  29)  to 
the  more  secure  mountain  country  in  the  centre  of 
the  land.  Perhaps  the  words  of  Ezekiel  (xvi.  3, 45) 
may  imply  that  they  helped  to  found  the  city  of 
Jebus. 

From  this  time,  howevei,  their  quiet  habits 
vanish,  and  they  take  their  part  against  the  invader, 
in  equal  alliance  with  the  other  Cauaauite  tribes 
(Josh.  ix.  1,  xi.  3,  &c). 

3.  Henceforward  the  notices  of  the  Hittites  are 
very  few  and  faint.  We  meet  with  two  individuals, 
both  attached  to  the  person  of  David.  (1.)  "  Ahi- 
melecli  the  Hittite,"  who  was  with  him  in  the  hill 
of  Hachilah,  and  with  Abishni  accompanied  him  by 
night  to  the  tent  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6).  He  is 
nowhere  else  mentioned,  and  was  possibly  killed  in 
one  of  David's  expeditions,  before  the  list  in  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  was  drawn  up.  (2.)  "  Uriah  the  Hittite,"  one 
of"  the  thirty"  of  David's  body-guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
39;  1  Chr.  xi.  41),  the  deep  tragedy  of  whose 
wrongs  forms  the  one  blot  iu  the  life  of  his  master. 
In  both  these  persons,  though  wariiors  by  profes- 
sion, we  can  perhaps  detect  traces  of  those  qualities 
which  we  have  noticed  as  characteristic  of  the  tribe. 
In  the  case  of  the  first,  it  was  Abishai,  the  practical, 
unscrupulous  "  son  of  Zeruiah,"  who  pressed  David 


or  that  the  words  were  Hebraized  in  their  trans- 
ference to  the  Bible  records. 
Adah  (woman),  Gen.  xxxri.  2. 
Ahimelkch,  1  Sam.  xxvi.  6. 
BashematiI,  accur.  Bas*math  (woman);  pos- 
sibly a  second  name  of  Adah,  Gen.  xxvi.  34. 
Beeri  (father  of  Judith,  below),  Gen.  xxvi.  34. 
Elo-N  (father  of  Basmath),  Gen.  xxvi.  34. 
Ephros,  Gen.  xxiii.  10,  13,  14,  &c. 
Judith  (woman),  Gen.  xxvi.  34. 
Uriah,  2  Sam.  xi.  3,  &c.,  xxiii.  39,  &c. 
Zoiiar  (father  of  Ephron),  Gen.  xxiii.  8. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  Sibdechai,  who  in  the 
Hebrew  text  is  always  denominated  a  Hushathite,  is 
by  Josephus(i!nf.vii.  12,  §2)  styled  a  Hittite.  [G.] 

HI'VITES,  THE  ('inn,  •'.  e.  the  Chiwite  ; 
t  EioTos ;  Hevaeus).  The  name  is,  in  the  original, 
uniformly  found  in  the  singular  number.  It  never 
has,  like  that  of  the  Hittites,  a  plural,  nor  does  it 
appear  in  any  other  form.  Perhaps  we  may  assume 
from  this  that  it  originated  in  some  peculiarity  of 
locality  or  circumstance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Amo- 
rites — "  mountaineers ;"  and  not  in  a  progenitor, 
as  did  that  of  the  Ammonites,  who  are  also  styled 
Bene-Ammon — children  of  Amnion — or  the  Hittites, 


to  allow  him  to  kill  the  sleeping  king :  Ahimelech  Bene-Cbeth — children  of  Heth.  The  name  is  ex- 
is  clear  from  that  stain.  In  the  case  of  Uriah,  the  |  plained  by  Ewald  {Gesch,  i.  318)  as  BimienlSnder, 
absence  from  suspicion  and  the  generous  self-denial  I  that  is,  "  Midlanders ;"  by  Gesenius  (T/ies.  451) 
which  he  displayed  are  too  well  known  to  need  more  as  payani,  "  villagers."  In  the  following  passages 
than  a  reference  (2  Sam.  xi.  11,  12).  I  the  name  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  in  the  singular — 

4.  The  Egyptian  annals  tell  us  of  a  very  power- !  THE  Hivite  : — Gen.  x.  17  ;  Ex.  xxiii.  28,  xxxiii. 
ful  confederacy  of  Hittites  in  the  valley  of  the'  2,  xxxir.  11  ;  Josh.  ix.  1,  xi.  3;  1  Chr.  i.  15; 
Orontes,  with  whom  Sether  I.,  or  Sethos,  waged  also  Gen.  xxxiv.  2,  xxxvi.  2.  In  all  the  rest  it 
war  about  B.C.  1340,  and  whose  capital,  Kctesh,  |  is  plural. 

situate  near  Emesa,  he  conquered.  [Egypt, p.  51 1.]      1.  In  the  genealogical  tables  of  Genesis,  "the 

5.  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  as  lately  deci-  Hivite"  is  named  as  one  of  the  descendants — the 
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sixth  in  order — of  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham  (Gen. 
x.  17  ;  1  Chr.  i.  IS).  In  the  first  enumeration  of 
the  nations  who,  at  the  time  of  the  call  of  Abra- 
ham, occupied  the  promised  land  (Gen.  xv.  19-21), 
the  Hivites  are  omitted  from  the  Hebrew  text 
(though  in  the  Samaritan  and  LXX.  their  name  is 
inserted).  This  has  led  to  the  conjecture,  amongst 
others,  that  the;  are  identical  with  the  Kadmon- 
ites,  whose  name  is  found  there  and  there  only 
(Reland,  Pal.  140 ;  Bochart,  Phal.  iv.  36 ;  Can. 
i.  19).  But  are  not  the  KadmoniUs  rather,  as 
their  name  implies,  the  representatives  of  the  Bene- 
kedem,  or  "  children  of  the  East "  ?  The  name 
constantly  occurs  in  the  formula  by  which  the 
country  is  designated  in  the  earlier  books  (Ex.  iii. 
8,  17,  xiii.  5,  xxiii.  23,  28,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11 ; 
Deut.  vii.  1,  xx.  17;  Josh.  iii.  10,  ix.  1,  xii.  8, 
xxiv.  11),  and  also  in  the  later  ones  (1  K.  ix. 
20 ;  2  Chr.  viii.  7 ;  but  comp.  Exr.  ix.  1,  and 
Neh.  ix.  8).  It  is,  however,  absent  in  the  report 
of  the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  29),  a  document  which 
fixes  the  localities  occupied  by  the  Canaanite  nations 
at  that  time.  Perhaps  this  is  owing  to  the  then 
insignificance  of  the  Hivites,  or  perhaps  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  indifferent  to  the  special  locality 
of  their  settlements. 

2.  We  first  encounter  the  actual  people  of  the 
Hivites  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  return  to  Canaan. 
Shechem  was  then  (according  to  the  current  He- 
brew text)  in  their  possession,  Hamor  the  Hivite 
being  the  "prince  (K»BO)  of  the  land"  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  2).  They  were  at  this  time,  to  judge  of 
them  by  their  rulers,  a  warm  and  impetuous 
people,  credulous,  and  easily  deceived  by  the  crafty 
and  cruel  sous  of  Jacob.  The  narrative  further 
exhibits  them  as  peaceful  and  commercial,  given  to 
"  trade"  (10,  21),  and  to  the  acquiring  of  "pos- 
sessions "  of  cattle  and  other  "  wealth*  (10,  23, 
28,  29).  Like  the  Hittites  they  held  their  assem- 
blies or  conferences  in  the  gate  of  their  city  (20). 
We  may  also  see  a  testimony  to  their  peaceful 
habits  in  the  absence  of  any  attempt  at  revenge  on 
Jacob  for  the  massacre  of  the  Shechemites.  Perhaps 
a  similar  indication  is  furnished  by  the  name  of  the 
god  of  the  Shechemites  some  generations  after  this 
— Baal-berith — Baal  of  the  league,  or  the  alliance 
(Judg.  viii.  33,  ix.  4,  46);  by  the  way  in  which 
the  Shechemites  were  beaten  by  Abimelech  (40) ; 
and  by  the  unmilitary  character,  both  of  the  weapon 
which  caused  Abimelech's  death  and  of  the  person 
who  discharged  it  (ix.  53). 

The  Alex.  MS.,  and  several  other  MSS.  of  the 
LXX.,  in  the  above  narrative  (Gen.  ixxiv.  2)  sub- 
stitute "  Horite  "  for  "  Hivite."  The  change  is 
remarkable  from  the  usually  close  adherence  of  the 
Alex.  Codex  to  the  Hebrew  text,  but  it  is  not  cor- 
roborated by  any  other  of  the  ancient  versions,  nor 
is  it  recommended  by  other  considerations.  No 
instances  occur  of  Horites  in  this  part  of  Palestine, 
while  we  know,  from  a  later  narrative,  that  there 
was  an  important  colony  of  Hivites  on  the  highland 
of  Benjamin  at  Gibeon,  &c.,  no  very  great  distance 
from  Shechem.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  2, 
where  Aholibama,  one  of  Esau's  wives,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  the  daughter  of  Zibeon 
the  Hivite,  all  considerations  are  in  favour  of  read- 
ing "  Horite  "  for  "  Hivite."  In  this  case  we  for- 
tunately possess  a  detailed  genealogy  of  the  family, 
by  comparison  of  which  little  doubt  is  left  of  the 
propriety  of  the  change  (comp.  verses  20,  24,  25, 
HO,  with  2),  altheugh  no  ancient  version  hit*  sug- 
gested it  here. 


3.  We  next  meet  with  the  Hivites  during  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  (Josh.  ix.  7,  xi.  19).  Their 
character  is  now  in  some  respects  materially  altered. 
They  are  still  evidently  averse  to  righting,  but  they 
have  acquired  —  possibly  by  long  experience  in 
traffic — an  amount  of  craft  which  they  did  not 
before  possess,  and  which  enables  them  to  turn  the 
tables  on  the  Israelites  in  a  highly  successful  man- 
ner (Josh.  ix.  3-27).  The  colony  of  Hivites,1- who 
made  Joshua  and  the  heads  of  the  tribes  their 
dupes  on  this  occasion,  had  four  cities — Gibeon, 
Chephirah,  Beeroth,  and  Kirjath-jearim — situated, 
if  our  present  knowledge  is  accurate,  at  considerable 
distances  asunder.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the 
three  lost  were  destroyed  by  Joshua  or  not  (xi.  19) ; 
Gibeon  certainly  was  spared.  In  ver.  11  the 
Gibeonites  speak  of  the  "  elders "  of  their  city, 
a  word  which  does  not  necessarily  point  to  any 
special  form  of  government,  as  is  assumed  by  Winer 
(ffeviier),  who  uses  the  ambiguous  expression  that 
they  "  lived  under  a  republican  constitution  "  (a 
rtpublicaniteher  Vtrfattung)  I  See  also  Ewald 
(flesc*.  i.  818,  9). 

4.  The  main  body  of  the  Hivites,  however,  were 
at  this  time  living  on  the  northern  confines  of 
western  Palestine — "  under  Hermon,  in  the  land  of 
Mizpeh"  (Josh.  xi.  3V— ''in  Mount  Lebanon,  from 
Mount  Baal-Hermon  to  the  entering  in  of  Ba- 
math "  (Judg.  iii.  3).  Somewhere  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood they  were  settled  when  Joab  and  the 
captains  of  the  host,  in  their  tour  of  numbering, 
came  to  "  all  the  cities  of  the  Hivites  "  near  Tyre 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  7).  In  the  Jerusalem  Targum  on 
Gen.  x.  17,  they  are  called  Tripolitans  (♦K^BTTD), 
a  name  which  points  to  the  same  general  northern 
locality. 

5.  In  speaking  of  the  Ayim,  or  Awites,  a  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  by  the  writer  that  they  may 
have  been  identical  with  the  Hivites.  This  is  appa- 
rently corroborated  by  the  fact  that,  according  to 
the  notice  in  Dent.  ii.  the  Avites  seem  to  have  been 
dispersed  before  the  Hivites  appear  on  the  scene  of 
the  sacred  history.  [G.] 

HIZKI  AH  (njptn  i  'EC«f«  J  Exechia),  an 
ancestor  of  Zephaniah  the  prophet  (Zeph.  LI). 

HIZKI'JAH  (iVpftl;  "Efeitfa ;  Sseckia), 
according  to  the  punctuation  of  the  A.  V.  a  mast 
who  sealed  the  covenant  of  reformation  with  Exra 
and  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  17).  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  name  should  be  taken  with  that  preceding 
it,  as  "  Ater-Hizkajali,"  a  name  given  iu  the  lists  of 
those  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel. 
It  appears  also  extremely  likely  that  the  two  names 
following  these  in  x.  17,  18  (Axxur,  Hodijah)  are 
only  corrupt  repetitions  of  them. 

This  and  the  preceding  name  are  identical,  and  are 
the  same  with  that  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Hezuoah. 

HCBAB  (33h  ;  i  'O049,  Alex.  'ttMS,  a 
Judg.  'Iu$d0 ;  hobab).  This  name  is  found  in 
two  places  only  (Num.  x.  29 ;  Judg.  iv.  11),  and  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  it  denotes  die  father-in-law 
of  Moses,  or  his  son.  (1.)  In  favour  of  the  latter 
are  (a.)  the  express  statement  that  Hobab  was  **  the 
son  of  Roguel''  (Num.  x.  29) ;  Raguel  or  Keoel— 
the  Hebrew  word  in  both  cases  is  the  same — being 
identified  with  Jethro,  not  only  in  Ex.  ii.  18  (comp. 


"  Here  again  the  LXX.  (both  1*88.)  have  Horite* 
for  Hivites ;  but  we  cannot  accept  the  change  wrthosi 
further  consideration. 
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Ui.  1,  &c.),  but  also  by  Josephus,  who  constantly 
gives  him  that  name.  (6.)  The  fact  that  Jethro 
had  some  time  previously  left  the  Israelite  camp  to 
return  to  his  own  country  (Ex.  xviii.  27).  The 
words  "  the  fether-iu-law  of  Moses"  in  Num.  x. 
29,  though  in  most  of  the  ancient  versions  con- 
nected with  Hobab,  will  in  tha  original  read  either 
way,  so  that  no  argument  can  be  founded  on  them. 
(2.)  In  favour  of  Hobab's  identity  with  Jethro  are 
(a.)  the  words  of  Judg.  iv.  11 ;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  this  is  (ostensibly)  of  later  date 
thnn  the  other,  and  altogether  a  more  casual  state- 
ment. (6.)  Josephus  in  speaking  of  Raguel  re- 
marks once  (Ant.  ii.  12,  §1)  that  he  "  had  Iothor 
(i.  e.  Jethro)  for  a  surnnme"  (toOto  yap  j|r  «Vf- 
kKiuul  t«7  'tayobnK).  From  the  absence  of  the 
article  here,  it  is  inferred  by  Whiston  and  others 
that  Josephus  intends  that  he  had  more  than  one 
surname,  but  this  seems  hardly  safe. 

The  Mahometan  traditions  are  certainly  in  favour 
of  the  identity  of  Hobab  with  Jethro.  He  is  known 
in  the  Koran  and  elsewhere,  and  in  the  East  at  the 

present  day,  by  the  name  of  Sho'eib  («_**)(£), 

doubtless  a  corruption  of  Hobab.  According  to 
those  traditions  he  was  the  prophet  of  God  to  the 
idolaters  of  Medyen  ( Midian),  who  not  believing 
his  message  were  destroyed  (Lane's  Koran,  179- 
181);  he  was  blind  (ib.  180 note);  the  rod  of 
Moses  was  his  gift,  it  had  once  been  the  rod  of 
Adam,  and  was  of  the  myrtle  of  Paradise,  &c.  (Ib. 
190 ;  Weil's  Bibl.  Legends,  107-109).  The  name 
of  Sho'eib  still  remains  attached  to  one  of  the  Wadys 
on  the  East  side  of  the  Jordan,  opposite  Jericho, 
through  which,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
locality  (Seetzen,  Ream,  1854,  ii.  319,  376),  the 
children  of  Israel  descended  to  the  Jordan.  [BETH- 
Nihrah.]  According  to  this  tradition,  therefore, 
he  accompanied  the  people  as  far  as  the  Promised 
Land,  though  whatever  weight  that  may  possess  is, 
when  the  statement  of  Ex.  ;tviii.  27  is  taken  into 
account,  against  his  identity  with  Jethro.  Other 
places  bearing  his  name  and  those  of  his  two 
daughters  are  shown  at  Sinai  and  on  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba  (Stanley,  S.  $  P.  33). 

Bnt  whether  Hobab  was  the  father-in-law  of  Moses 
or  not,  the  notice  of  him  in  Num.  x.  29-32,  though 
brief,  is  full  of  point  and  interest.  While  Jethro 
is  preserved  to  us  as  the  wise  and  practised  admi- 
nistrator, Hobab  appears  as  the  experienced  Bedouin 
sheikh,  to  whom  Moses  looked  for  the  material 
safety  of  his  cumbrous  caravan  in  the  new  and  diffi- 
cult ground  before  them.  The  tracks  and  passes 
of  that  "  waste  howling  wilderness  "  were  all  fami- 
liar to  him,  and  his  practised  sight  would  be  to 
them  "  instead  of  eyes "  in  discerning  the  distant 
clumps  of  verdure  which  betokened  the  wells  or 
springs  for  the  daily  encampment,  and  in  giving 
timely  warning  of  the  approach  of  Amalekites  or 
other  spoilers  of  the  desert.    [Jethro.]  [G.] 

HO'BAH  (fUta;  Xo/8<»;  Hoba),  the  place  to 
which  Abraham  pursued  the  kings  who  had  pillaged 
Sodom  (Gen.  xiv.  15).  It  was  situated  "  to  the  north 

of  Damascus  Josephus  men- 

tions a  tradition  concerning  Abraham  which  he  takes 
from  Nicolaus  of  Damascus : — "  Abraham  reigned 
at  Damascus,  being  a  foreigner  .  .  .  and  his  name  is 
still  famous  in  the  country ;  and  there  is  shown  a 
village  called  from  him  The  Habitation  of  Abra- 
ham   (Ant.  i.  7,  §2).  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the 


village  of  Burzeh,  three  miles  north  of  Damascus, 
there  is  a  wely  held  in  high  veneration  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans, and  called  after  the  name  of  the  patri- 
arch, Masjad  Ibrahim,  "  the  prayer-place  of  Abra- 
ham." The  tradition  attached  to  it  is  that  here 
Abraham  offered  thanks  to  God  after  the  total  dis- 
comfiture of  the  eastern  kings.  Behind  the  utely  is 
a  cleft  in  the  rock,  in  which  another  tradition  repre- 
sents the  patriarch  as  taking  refuge  on  one  occasion 
from  the  giant  N'imrnd.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
word  ffobah  signifies  "  a  hiding-place." 

The  Jews  of  Damascus  affirm  that  the  village  of 
Jtbar,  not  far  from  Burzeh,  is  the  Hobah  of  Scrip- 
ture. They  have  a  synagogue  there  dedicated  to 
Elijah,  to  which  they  make  frequent  pilgrimages 
(see  p.  540  6,  note;  also  Handb.  for  Syr.  and  Pal. 
pp.  491,  492).  [J.  L.  P.] 

HOD  ("rtn ;  'n<£,  Alex.  "OS ;  Hod),  one  of  the 
sons  of  Zophah,  among  the  descendants  of  Asher 
(1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

HODAI'AH  (Chetib,  WjHin,  altered  in  the 

Keri  to  (IrTlin,  ».  «.  Hodaviahu  ;  'OSo\la, 

t:  — 

Alex.  '&Sov(a ;  Oduia),  son  of  Elioenai,  one  of  the 
last  members  of  the  royal  line  of  J  udah ;  mentioned 
1  Chr.  iii.  24. 

HODAVI'AH  (IVrrtn  ;  'atovia  ;  Odoia, 
Oduia,  Odavia).  1.  A  man  of  Manasseh,  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  half-tribe  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
(1  Chr.  v.  24). 

2.  A  man  of  Benjamin,  son  of  Has-senuah 
(1  Chr.  ix.  7). 

3.  A  Levite,  who  seems  to  have  given  his  name 
to  an  important  family  in  the  tribe—the  Bene  Ho- 
daviah (Ezr.  ii.  40).  In  Nehemiah  the  name 
appears  as  Hodevah.  Lord  A.  Hervey  has  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  name  is  closely  con- 
nected with  Judah  (Qenealogies,  1 19).  This  being 
the  case,  we  probably  find  this  Hodaviah  mentioned 
again  in  iii.  9. 

HODESH  (Uhh  ;  'Aid ;  Hodes),  a  woman 
named  in  the  genealogies  of  Ben  jamin  (1  Chr.  viii. 
9)  as  the  wife  of  a  certain  Shaharaim,  and  mother 
of  seven  children.  Shaharaim  had  two  wives  besides 
Hodesh,  or  possibly  Hodesh  was  a  second  name  of 
one  of  those  women  (ver.  8).  The  LXX.  by  read- 
ing Baara,  BoaStf,  and  Hodesh,  'A!d\  seem  to  wish 
to  establish  such  a  connexion. 

HODETAH  (nVrin,  ken  nHlfl;  OuoWa, 
Alex.  ObtovlS ;  Oduia),  Bene-Hodevah,  a  Levite 
family,  returned  from  captivity  with  Zerubbabe) 
(Neh.  vii.  43).  In  the  parallel  lists  it  is  given  as 
Hodaviah  (No.  3)  and  Scdias. 

HODI'AH  (iinta ;  fi  'itovia,  Alex.  'UvSala : 
Odaia),  one  of  the  two  wives  of  Ezra,  a  man  of 
Judah,  and  mother  to  the  founders  of  Keilah  and 
Eshtemoa  (1  Chr.  iv.  19).  She  is  doubtless  the 
same  person  as  Jehudijah  (in  verse  18,  that  is  "  the 
Jewess"),  in  fact,  except  the  article,  which  is  dis- 
regarded in  the  A.  V.,  the  two  names  are  identical 
[conip.  Hodaviah,  No.  3].  Hodinh  is  exactly  the 
same  name  as  Hodijah,  under  which  form  it  is 
given  more  than  once  in  the  A.  V. 

HODI'JAH  (!V*rin  ;  'floWa,  n«o*>;  Odia, 
Odaia).  This  is  in  the  original  precisely  the  same 
name  as  the  preceding,  though  spelt  differently  in 
the  A.  V.    It  occurs 

1.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
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(Neh.  riii.  7  ;  and  probably  also  is.  5;  z.  10). 
The  name  with  others  is  omitted  in  the  two  first 
of  these  passages  in  the  LXX. 

2.  Another  Levite  at  the  same  time  (Neh. 
x.  13). 

3.  A  layman ;  one  of  the  "  heads  "  of  the  people 
at  the  same  time  (Neh.  x.  18). 

HOG'LAH  (fT?jn ;  'E-vAcl,  Alex.  Ahy\d, 
Aiykip  ;  JJegla),  the  third  of  the  fire  daughters 
of  Zelophehad,  in  whose  favour  the  law  of  inherit- 
ance was  altered  so  that  a  daughter  could  inherit 
her  father's  estate  when  he  left  no  sons  (Num. 
xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  1,  xxxvi.  11,  Josh.  xvii.  3). 

The  name  also  occurs  in  Beth-hoglah,  which 
see. 

HO'HAM  (D!Th-| ;  'Eao>,  Alex.  AJa4>;* 
Oham),  king  of  Hebron  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Canaan  (Josh.  x.  3) ;  one  of  the  fire  kings  who 
were  pursued  by  Joshua  down  the  pass  of  Beth- 
horon,  and  who  were  at  lost  captured  m  the  care 
at  Makkedah  and  there  put  to  death.  As  king  of 
Hebron  he  is  frequently  referred  to  in  Josh,  x.,  but 
his  name  occurs  in  the  above  passage  only. 

HOLOFE1VNE8,  or,  more  correctly,  Ou>- 
PERNK8  {'O\o<p4pvns),  was,  according  to  the  book 
of  Judith,  a  general  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
the  Assyrians  (Jud.  ii.  4),  who  was  slain  by  the 
Jewish  heroine  Judith  during  the  siege  of  Bethulia. 
[Judith.]  The  name  occurs  twice  in  Cappadocian 
history,  as  borne  by  the  brother  of  Ariarathes  I. 
(c.  B.C.  350),  and  rlfferwards  by  a  pretender  to  the 
Cappadocian  throne,  who  was  at  first  supported  and 
afterwards  imprisoned  by  Demetrius  Soter  (c.  B.G. 
158).  The  termination  (TissapA«m«j,  &c.)  points 
to  a  Persian  origin,  but  the  meaning  of  the  word  is 
uncertain.  [B.  F.  W.] 

HO'LON  (ftn  ;  Xo\ofc  »tol  Xavri,  Alex.  Xi- 
\ov<6r;  r)  TtXkd,  Alex.  'Clkdv ;  Olon,  Bolon). 
1.  A  town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah ;  one  of  the 
first  group,  of  which  Debir  was  apparently  the  most 
considerable.  It  is  named  between  Goshen  and 
(ilLOH  (Josh.  xr.  51),  and  was  allotted  with  its 
"  suburbs"  to  the  priests  (xxi.  15).  In  the  list  of 
priest's  cities  of  1  Chr.  ri.  the  name  appears  as 
Hilf.n.  In  the  Onomasticon  ("  Helon "  and 
"Olon")  it  is  mentioned,  but  not  so  as  to  imply 
its  then  existence.  Nor  has  the  name  been  since 
recognised  by  travellers. 

2.  (fbh ;  X«A<4r ;  Helon),  a  city  of  Moab 
(Jer.  xlviii.  21,  only).  It  was  one  of  the  towns  of 
the  Mishor,  the  level  downs  (A.  V.  "plain 
country ")  east  of  Jordan,  and  is  named  with  Ja- 
haznh,  Dibon,  and  other  known  places;  but  no 
identification  of  it  has  yet  token  place,  nor  does  it 
appear  in  the  parallel  lists  of  Num.  xxxii.  and 
Josh.  xiii.  [G.] 

HOUAM  (DDin  ;  Alpiv;  Bomm),  the  form 
under  which  in  1  Chr.  i.  39,  an  Edomite  name 
appears,  which  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  is  given  Hemam. 
Homam  is  assumed  by  Gesenius  to  be  the  original 
form(TAes.  385  a).  By  Knobel  {Genesis,  254), 
the  name  is  compared  with  that  of  ffomaima 

(*♦>♦,*■»),  a  town  now  ruined,  though  once  im- 
poitant,  halfway  between  Petra  and  Ailnth,  on  the 
ancient  rood  at  the  bock  of  the  mountain.  See 

•  In  escta  MS.  the  some  equivalent  as  the  above 
has  been  given  for  Hoka*. 


!  Laborde,  Journey,  207,  Ameime ;  aUo  the  Arabic 
authorities  mentioned  by  Knobel.  [G.] 

HOMER.  [Measures.] 

HONEY.  We  have  already  noticed  [Food] 
the  extensive  use  of  honey  as  an  article  of  ordinary 
|  food  among  the  Hebrews  :  we  shall  therefore  m  the 
present  article  restrict  ourselves  to  a  description  of 
the  different  articles  which  passed  under  tite  Hebrew 
name  of  <f  bash  (CIO).  In  the  first  place  it  applies 
to  the  product  of  the  bee,  to  which  we  exclusively 
apply  the  name  of  honey.  All  travellers  agree  in 
describing  Palestine  as  a  land  "  flowing  with  honey" 
(Ex.  iii.  8),  bees  being  abundant  even  in  the  remote 
parts  of  the  wilderness,  where  they  deposit  their 
honey  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  or  in  hollow  trees. 
In  some  parts  of  northern  Arabia  the  hills  are  ss 
well  stocked  with  bees,  that  no  sooner  are  hives 
placed  than  they  are  occupied  (Wellsted's  Traxeis, 
ii.  123).  The  Hebrews  had  special  expressions  to 
describe  the  exuding  of  the  honey  from  the  comb, 
such  as  nipheth  (J"IS3)  "dropping"  (Cant.  ir.  11; 
Prov.  r.  3,  xxir.  13),  tziph  (S|1X)  "  overflowing" 
(Ps.  xix.  10;  Prov.  xri.  24),  and  yaar  (TJP)  or 
ya&rah  (iTTJP)  (1  Sam.  xiv.  27  ;  Cant,  r.  iy-a- 
prcssions  which  answer  to  the  mel  acetum  of  Pliny 
(x>- 15):  the  second  of  these  terms  approaches  nearest 
to  the  sense  of  "  honey  comb,"  inasmuch  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  nopeth  in  Ps.  xix.  10,  "  the  droppings  of 
the  comb."  (2.)  In  the  second  place,  the  term  dries* 
applies  to  a  decoction  of  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
which  is  still  called  dibs,  aud  which  forms  an 
article  of  commerce  in  the  East ;  it  was  this,  and 
not  ordinary  bee-honey,  which  Jacob  sent  to  Joseph 
(Gen.  xliii.  11),  and  which  the  Tynans  purchased 
from  Palestine  (Ez.  xxvii.  17).  The  mode  of  pre- 
paring it  is  described  by  Pliny  (xiv.  1 1 ) :  the  matt 
was  either  boiled  down  to  a  half  (in  which  case  it 
was  called  defrulum),  or  to  a  third  (when  H  was 
called  siracum,  or  sapa,  the  alpauts  oTkoi,  and 
itf/ripa  of  the  Greeks) :  it  was  mixed  either  with 
wine  or  milk  (Virg.  Georg.  i.  296 ;  Ov.  fast.  ir. 
780) :  it  is  still  a  favourite  article  of  nutriment 
among  the  Syrians,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
coarse  honey  (Russell,  Aleppo,  i.  82).  (3.) A  third 
kind  has  been  described  by  some  writers  as  "  vege- 
table "  honey,  by  which  is  meant  the  exudations  of 
certain  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  the  Tamarix 
mannifera,  found  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  or  the 
stunted  oaks  of  Luristan  and  Mesopotamia.  The 
honey,  which  Jonathan  ate  in  the  wood  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  25),  and  the  "  wild  honey,"  which  supported 
St.  John  (Matt.  iii.  4),  have  been  referred  to  thai 
species.  We  do  not  agree  to  this  view :  the  honev 
in  the  wood  was  in  such  abundance  that  Jonathan 
took  it  up  on  the  end  of  a  stick ;  but  the  vegetable 
honey  is  found  only  in  small  globules,  which  most 
be  carefully  collected  and  strained  before  being  used 
(Wellsted,  ii.  50).  The  use  of  the  term  yaar  k 
that  passage  is  decisive  against  this  kind  of  hanrr. 
The  p4ki  SypioK  of  Matthew  need  not  mean  arrr- 
thing  else  than  the  honey  of  the  wild  bees,  which 
we  hare  already  stated  to  be  common  in  Palestine, 
and  which  Josephus  (B.  J.  ir.  8,  §3)  specifies 
among  the  natural  productions  of  the  plain  of 
Jericho:  the  expression  is  certainlv  applied  It 
Diodorus  Siculus  (xix.  94)  to  hooey  eroded  from 
trees;  but  it  may  also  be  applied  like  the  Latin 
mel  silvestre  (Plin.  xi.  16)  to  a  particular  kind  of 
bee-honey.    (4.)  A  fourth  kind  is  described  br  Jo- 
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Kphus  (/.  c),  aa  being  manufactured  from  the 
juice  of  the  date. 

The  prohibition  against  the  use  of  honey  in  meat 
offerings  (Lev.  ii.  11)  appears  to  have  been  grounded 
ou  the  fermentation  produced  by  it,  honey  soon 
turning  sour,  and  even  forming  vinegar  (Plin.  xxi. 
48).  This  fact  is  embodied  in  the  Talmudica! 
word  hidbish  =  "to  ferment,"  derived  from  d'bash. 
Other  explanations  have  been  offered,  as  that  bees 
were  unclean  (Phil.  ii.  255),  or  that  the  honey  was  the 
artificial  dibs  (Bahr,  Symbol,  ii.  323).  [W.  L.  B.] 

HOOK,  HOOKS.  Various  kinds  of  hooks  are 
noticed  in  the  Bible,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
most  important. 

1.  Fishing-hooks  (rt3¥,  "VD,  Am.  iv.  2 ;  11311, 
Job  xli.  2  ;  Is.  xix.  8  ;  *Hab.  i.  15).  The  two  first 
of  these  Hebrew  terms  mean  primarily  thorns,  and 
secondarily  fishing-hooks,  from  the  similarity  in 
shape,  or  perhaps  from  thorns  having  been  origin- 
ally used  for  the  purpose ;  in  both  cases  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  are  mistaken  in  their  renderings,  giving 
SirXoij  and  contis  for  the  first,  \4$t)rai  and  ollis 
for  the  second :  the  third  term  refers  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  mouth  by  the  hook. 

2.  Plin  (A.  V.  *'  thorn,"),  properly  a  ring  (+»%- 
ktov,  circulus)  placed  through  the  mouth  of  a  large 
fish  and  attached  by  a  cord  ()b3K)  to  a  stake  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  it  alive  in  the  water  (Job 
xli.  2) ;  the  word  meaning  the  cord  is  rendered 
"  hook"  in  the  A.  V.  and  =  vxotrts. 

3.  nil  and  ffln,  generally  rendered  "  hook "  in 
the  A.  V.  after  the  LXX.  Hymirrpov,  but  properly 
a  ring  (circulus),  such  as  in  our  country  is  placed 
through  the  nose  of  a  bull,  and  similarly  used  in  the 
East  for  leading  about  lions  (Ez.  xix.  4,  where  the 
A.  V.  has  "with  chains"),  camels  and  other  animals. 
A  similar  method  was  adopted  for  leading  prisoners, 
as  in  the  case  of  Manasseh  who  was  led  with  rings 
(2  dir.  xxxiii.  11 ;  A.  V.  "  in  the  thorns  ").  An 
illustration  of  this  practice  is  found  in  a  bas-relief 
discovered  at  Khorsabad  (Layard,  ii.  376).  The 
expression  is  nsed  several  times  in  this  sense  (2  K. 
xix.  28 ;  Is.  xxxvii.  29  ;  Ez.  xxix.  4,  xxxviii.  4). 
The  term  B*pD  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  in  Job 
xl.  24  (A.  V. "  bore  his  nose  with  a  gin,"  margin). 


Hook.  (Uraid'aMamat.) 


4.  D'11,  a  term  exclusively  used  in  reference  to 
the  Tabernacle,  rendered  "hooks*  in  the  A.  V. 
The  LXX.  varies  in  its  rendering,  sometimes  giving 
K*<ba\lt,  i.  e.  the  capital  of  the  pillars,  sometimes 
KplKos  and  i-ynvXr) ;  the  expenditure  of  gold,  as 
given  in  Ex.  xxxviii.  28,  has  led  to  this  doubt ;  they 
were  however  most  probably  hooks  (Ex.  xxvi.  32, 
37,  xxvii.  10  ff.,  xxxviii.  10  ff.) ;  the  word  seems 
to  have  given  name  to  the  letter  1  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  possibly  from  a  similarity  of  the  form  in 
which  the  latter  appears  in  .  the  Greek  Digamma, 
to  that  of  a  hook. 

5.  rnOJO,  a  vine-dresser's  pruning-hook  (Is.  ii. 
4,  xviii.  5  ;  Mic.  iv.  3 ;  Joel  iii.  10). 

6.  j|?TO  and  TVhtO  (K/xiypa),  a  flesh-hook  for 


getting  up  the  joints  of  meat  out  of  the  boiling  pot 
(Ex.  xxvii.  3 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  13-14). 

7.  DJJIBB'  (Ez.  xl.  43),  a  term  of  very  doubtful 
meaning,  probably  meaning  "  hooks "  (as  in  the 
A.  V.),  used  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  up  animals 
to  flay  them  (paxilli  bifurci,  Gesen.  Thesaur. 
1470):  other  meanings  given  are — ledges  {labia, 
Vulg.),  or  eaves,  as  though  the  word  were 
pens  for  keeping  the  animals  previous  to  their  being 
slaughtered ;  heaith-stones,  as  in  the  margin  of  the 
A.  V. ;  and  lastly,  gutters  to  receive  and  carry  off 
the  blood  from  the  slaughtered  animals.  [W.  L.  B.] 
HOPH'NI  (»3DI1,  "  a  flghter ;"  'Ofi-f)  and 
PHINEHA8  (DrU'S.'  ♦iceei),  the  two  sons  of  Eli, 
who  fulfilled  their  hereditary  sacerdotal  duties  at 
Shiloh.  Their  brutal  rapacity  and  lust,  which 
seemed  to  acquire  fresh  violence  with  their  father's 
increasing  years  (1  Sam.  ii.  22,  12-17),  filled  the 
people  with  disgust  and  indignation,  and  provoked 
the  curse  which  was  denounced  against  their  father's 
house  first  by  an  unknown  prophet  (27-36),  and  then 
by  Samuel  ( 1  Sam.  iii.  11-14).  They  were  both  cut 
off  in  one  day  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and  the  ark 
which  they  had  accompanied  to  battle  against  the 
Philistines  was  lost  on  the  same  occasion  (1  Sam. 
iv.  10,  11).  The  predicted  ruin  and  ejectment  of 
Eli's  house  were  fulfilled  in  the  reign  of  Solomon. 
[Eli  ;  Zadok.]  The  unbridled  licentiousness  of 
these  young  priests  gives  us  a  terrible  glimpse  into 
the  fallen  condition  of  the  chosen  people  (Ewald, 
Qesch.  ii.  538-638).  The  Scripture  calls  them 
"  sons  of  Belial  "  (1  Sam.  ii.  12) ;  and  to  this  our 
great  poet  alludes  in  the  words — 

 "  to  him  no  temple  stood 

Or  altar  smoked ;  yet  who  more  oft  than  he 
In  temples  and  at  altars,  when  the  priest 
Turns  atheist,  as  did  Eli's  sons,  who  filled 
With  lost  and  violence  the  house  of  God !" 

Par.  Lost,  i.  492.        [F.  W.  F.] 

HOE,  MOUNT  (Tin  "Iii,  ».  *.  " Hor  the 
mountain,  remarkable  as  the  only  case  in  which 
the  name  comes  first).  1.  ^flp  to  (pot:  Mons 
Hor),  the  mountain  in  which  Aaron  died  (Num. 
xx.  25,  27).  The  word  Hor  is  regarded  by  the 
lexicographers  as  an  archaic  form  of  Bar,  the  usual 
Hebrew  term  for  "mountain"  (Gesenius,  Thes. 
391  b ;  Fuerst,  ffandab.  ad  voc  &c.),  so  that  the 
meaning  of  the  name  is  simply  "  the  mountain  of 
mountains,"  as  the  LXX.  have  it  in  another  case 
(see  below,  No.  2)  to  tpos  rb  tpos ;  Vulg.  mons 
altissimus ;  and  Jerome  (Ep.  ad  Fabiolam)  turn  in 
monte  simpliciter  sed  in  mantis  monte. 

The  few  facts  given  us  in  the  Bible  regarding 
Mount  Hor  are  soon  told.  It  was  "  on  the  boundary 
line"  (Num.  xx.  23)  or  "at  the  edge"  (xxxiii. 
37)  of  the  land  of  Edom.  It  was  the  next  halting- 
place  of  the  people  after  Kadesh  (xx.  22,  xxxiii. 
37),  and  they  quitted  it  for  Zalmonah  (xxxiii.  41) 
in  the  road  to  the  Red  Sea  (xxi.  4).  It  was  during 
the  encampment  at  Kadesh  that  Aaron  was  gathered 
to  his  fathers.  At  the  command  of  Jehovah,  he, 
his  brother,  and  his  son  ascended  the  mountain,  in 
the  presence  of  the  people,  "  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
congregation."  The  garments,  and  with  the  gar- 
ments the  office,  of  high-priest  were  taken  from 
Aaron  and  put  upon  Eleazar,  and  Aaron  died  there 
in  the  top  of  the  mountain.  In  the  circumstances 
of  the  ascent  of  the  height  to  die,  and  in  the  marked 
exclusion  from  the  Promised  Land,  the  end  of  the 
one  brother  resembled  the  end  of  the  other ;  but  in 
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the  pretence  of  the  two  survivors,  and  of  the  gazing 
crowd  below,  there  is  a  striking  difference  between 
this  event  and  the  solitary  death  of  Moses. 

Mount  Hor  "  is  one  of  the  very  few  spots  con- 
nected with  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  which 
admit  of  no  reasonable  doubt"  (Stanley,  S.  4-  P. 
86).  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  it  is 
situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  valley 
of  the  Arabah,  the  highest  and  most  conspicuous  of 
the  whole  range  of  the  sandstone  mountains  of 
Edom,  having  close  beneath  it  on  its  eastern  side — 
though  strange  to  say  the  two  are  not  visible  to 
each  other — the  mysterious  city  of  Petra.  The 
tradition  has  existed  from  the  earliest  date.  Josephus 
does  not  mention  the  name  of  Hor  (Ant.  iv.  4,  §7), 
but  he  describes  the  death  of  Aaron  as  taking  place 
"  on  a  very  high  mountain  which  surrounded  the 
metropolis  of  the  Arabs,"  which  latter  "was  for- 
merly called  Arke,  but  now  Petra."  In  the  Ono- 
misticon  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  Or  inons — 
*'  a  mountain  in  which  Aaron  died,  close  to  the 
city  of  Petra."  When  it  was  visited  by  the  Cru- 
wders  (see  the  quotations  in  Rob.  521)  the  sanctuary 


was  already  on  its  top,  and  there  is  Utile  doebt 
that  it  was  then  what  it  is  now — the  JM  J*- 
Marin,  "  the  mountain  of  the  Prophet  Aaron." 

Of  the  geological  formation  of  Mount  Hor  vt 
have  no  very  trustworthy  accounts.  Tne  gtoml 
structure  of  the  range  of  Edom,  of  which  it  ions* 
the  most  prominent  feature,  is  new  red  ssodstiw.' 
displaying  itself  to  an  enormous  thicknea.  Abort 
that  is  the  Jura  limestone,  and  higher  still  the  nea- 
ceous  beds,  which  latter  in  Mount  Seir  are  Kportui 
to  be  3500  feet  in  thickness  (Wilson,  Lands,  i.  W'. 
Through  these  deposited  strata  longitudinal  dyke 
of  red  granite  and  porphyry  have  forced  their  nr. 
running  nearly  north  and  south,  and  so  complftft? 
aUicifyiog  the  neighbouring  sandstone  as  onra  f 
give  it  the  look  of  a  primitive  rock.  To  ti» 
combinations  are  due  the  extraordinary  colours  k 
which  Petra  is  so  famous.  Mount  Hor  itrlt » 
said  to  be  entirely  sandstone,  in  very  boruwitti 
strata. (Wilson,  i.  290).  Its  height,  sccordinj  t»  / 
the  latest  measurements,  is  4800  feet  (Eng.)  •Sxn 
the  Mediterranean,  that  is  to  say  nhont  17u0t* 
above  the  town  of  Petra.  4000  above  the  lev d  « 
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•he  Arabah,  and  more  than  6000  above  the  Dead 
Sea  (Iioth,  in  Petennann's  Miltheil.  1858,  i.  3). 
The  mountain  is  marked  far  and  near  by  its 
double  top,  which  rises  like  a  huge  castellated 
building  from  a  lower  base,  and  is  surmounted  by 
the  circular  dome  of  the  tomb  of  Aaron,  a  distinct 
white  spot  on  the  dark  red  surface  of  the  mountain 
(Stanley,  86;  Laborde,  143;  Stephens,  Incidents). 
This  lower  base  is  the  "  plain  of  Aaron,"  beyond 
which  Burckhardt  was,  after  all  his  toils,  prevented 
from  ascending.  "  Out  of  this  plain,  culminating 
in  its  two  summits,  springs  the  red  sandstone  mass, 
from  its  base  upwards  rocky  and  naked,  not  a  bush 
or  a  tree  to  relieve  the  rugged  and  broken  corners 
of  the  sandstone  blocks  which  compose  it.  On  as- 
cending this  mass  a  little  plnin  is  found  to  lie  be- 
tween the  two  peaks,  marked  by  a  white  cypress,  and 
not  unlike  the  celebrated  plain  of  the  cypress  under 
the  snmmit  of  Jebel  ifisa,  traditionally  believed  to 
be  the  scene  of  Elijah's  vision.  The  southernmost 
of  the  two,  on  approaching,  takes  a  conical  form. 
The  northernmost  is  truncated,  and  crowned  by 
toe  chape!  oi  Aaron's  tomb."    The  chapel  or  mosk 


is  a  small  square,  building,  measuring  inside  •boo' 
28  feet  by  33  (Wilson,  295),  with  its  door  in  *• 
S.W.  angle.  It  is  built  of  rude  stones,  is  P"1 
broken  columns ;  all  of  sandstone,  bnt  frspnesH 
of  granite  and  marble  lie  about.  Steps  lad  t« 
the  flat  roof  of  the  chapel,  from  which  rises  s  wbif 
dome  as  usual  over  a  saint's  tomb.  The  inters* 
of  the  chapel  consists  of  two  chambers,  one  W<" 
the  other.  The  upper  one  has  four  Urge  pfflsn 
and  a  stone  chest,  or  tombstone,  like  one  of  u> 
ordinary  slabs  in  churchyards,  bnt  larger  and  njgte< 
and  rather  bigger  at  the  top  than  the  bottom. 
its  head  is  a  high  round  stone,  on  which  sacrifice 
are  made,  and  which  retained,  when  Stephens  31 
it,  the  marks  of  the  smoke  and  blood  of  mffll 
offerings.  "  On  the  slab  are  Arabic  inscriptions,^ 
it  is  covered  with  shawls  chiefly  red.  0«  « 
the  pillar's  is  hung  with  votive  offerings  ofbssi*. 
&c,  and  two  ostrich  eggs  are  suspended  over  UV 
chest.  Steps  in  the  K.W.  angle  lead  dosrn  » 
the  lower  chamber,  which  is  partly  in  the  rots, 
but  plastered.  It  is  perfectly  dark.  At  the  «»■ 
apparently  under  the  stone  chest  above,  is  s  no* 
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guarded  by  a  grating.  Within  this  is  a  rude  pro- 
tuberance, whether  of  stone  or  plaster  was  not  ascer- 
tainable, resting  on  wood,  and  covered  by  a  ragged 
pall.  This  lower  recess  is  no  doubt  the  tomb,  and 
possibly  ancient.  What  is  above  is  only  the  arti- 
ficial monument  and  certainly  modern.'  *  In  one 
of  the  walls  ot  the  upper  chamber  is  a  "  round 
polished  black  stone,"  one  of  those  mysterious 
*  stones  of  which  the  prototype  is  the  Kaaba  at 
Mecca,  and  which,  like  that,  would  appear  to  be 
the  object  of  great  devotion  (Martineau,  419,  20\ 

The  impression  received  on  the  spot  is  that 
Aaron's  death  took  place  in  the  small  basin  between 
the  two  peaks,  and  that  the  people  were  stationed 
either  on  the  plain  at  the  base  of  the  peaks,  or  at 
that  part  of  the  Wady  Abu-K«sheybeh  from  which 
the  top  is  commanded.  Josephus  says  that  the 
ground  was  sloping  downwards  (Karayrts  to 
X"p'ov ;  Ant.  iv.  4,  §7).  But  this  may  be  the 
mere  general  expression  of  a  man  who  had  never 
been  on  the  spot.  The  greater  part  of  the  above 
information  has  been  kindly  communicated  to  the 
writer  by  Professor  Stanley. 

The  chief  interest  of  Mount  Hor  will  always  con- 
sist in  the  prospect  from  its  summit — the  last 
view  of  Aaron — "  that  view  which  was  to  him  what 
Pisgah  was  to  his  brother."  It  is  described  at  length 
by  Irby  (134),  Wilson  (i.  292-9),  Martineau  (420), 
and  is  well  summed  up  by  Stanley  in  the  following 
words :  "  We  saw  all  the  main  points  on  which  his 
eye  must  have  rested.  He  looked  over  the  valley 
of  the  Arabah  countersected  by  its  hundred  water- 
courses, and  beyond,  over  the  white  mountains  of  the 
wilderness  they  had  so  long  traversed ;  and  at  the 
northern  edge  of  it  there  must  have  been  visible  the 
heights  through  which  the  Israelites  had  vainly  at- 
tempted to  force  their  way  into  the  Promised  Land. 
This  was  the  western  view.  Close  around  him  on 
the  east  were  the  rugged  mountains  of  Edora,  and 
far  along  the  horizon  the  wide  downs  of  Mount  Seir, 
through  which  the  passage  had  been  denied  by  the 
wild  tribes  of  Esau  who  hunted  over  their  long 
slopes.''  On  the  north  lay  the  mysterious  Dead  Sea 
gleaming  from  the  depths  of  its  profound  basin 
(Stephens,  Incidents).  "  A  dreary  moment,  and  a 
dreary  scene— such  it  must  have  seemed  to  the  aged 
priest.  .  .  .  The  peculiarity  of  the  view  is  the  com- 
bination of  wide  extension  with  the  scarcity  of  marked 
features.  Petra  is  shut  out  by  intervening  rocks. 
But  the  survey  of  the  Desert  on  one  side,  and  the 
mountains  of  Edom  on  the  other,  is  complete ;  and 
of  these  last  the  great  feature  is  the  mass  of  red 
bald-headed  sandstone  rocks,  intersected  not  by  val- 
leys but  by  deep  seams"  {8.  i-  P.  87).  Though 
Petra  itself  is  entirely  shut  out,  one  outlying  build- 
ing— if  it  may  be  called  a  building — is  visible,  that 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Deir,  or  Convent. 
Professor  Stanley  has  thrown  out  a  suggestion  on 
the  connexion  between  the  two  which  is  well  worth 
further  investigation. 

Owing  to  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  locality 
and  the  caprices  of  the  Arabs,  Mount  Hor  and 
'  Petra  are  more  difficult  of  access  than  any  other 
places  which  Europeans  usually  attempt  to  visit. 
The  records  of  these  attempts — not  all  of  them 
successes — will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Burck- 
hardt,  Irby  and  Mangles,  Stephens,  Wilson,  Robin- 
son, Martineau,  and  Stanley.    They  are  sufficient 


»  If  Burckhardt'a  informants  were  correct  [Syria, 
431),  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  what 
the  tomb  was  even  when  he  sacrificed  his  kid  on  the 
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to  invest  the  place  with  a  secondary  interest,  hardly 
inferior  to  that  which  attaches  to  it  as  the  halting- 
place  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  the  burial-place 
of  Aaron. 

2.  (to  Upos  to  Spot ;  mom  altissimus.)  A  moun 
tain,  entirely  distinct  from  the  preceding,  named,  in 
Num.  xxxiv.  7,  8,  only,  as  one  of  the  marks  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  land  which  the  children 
of  Israel  were  about  to  conquer.  The  identification 
of  this  mountain  has  always  been  one  of  the  puzz  les 
of  Sacred  Geography.  The  Mediterranean  was  the 
western  boundary.  The  northern  boundary  started 
from  the  sea;  the  first  point  in  it  was  Mount  Hor, 
and  the  second  the  entrance  of  Hamath.  Since 
Sidon  was  subsequently  allotted  to  the  most  north- 
ern tribe — Asher,  and  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  the 
most  northern  town  so  allotted,  it  would  seem 
probable  that  the  northern  boundary  would  com- 
mence at  about  that  point ;  that  is,  opposite  to 
where  the  great  range  of  Lebanon  breaks  down  to 
the  sea.  The  next  landmark,  the  entrance  to  Ha- 
math, seems  to  have  been  determined  by  Mr.  Poller 
as  the  pass  at  Kalat  el-Hum,  close  to  Bums,  the 
ancient  Hamath — at  the  other  end  of  the  range  of 
Lebanon.  Surely  "  Mount  Hor"  then  can  be  nothing 
else  than  the  great  chain  of  Lebanon  itself.  Looking 
at  the  massive  character  and  enormous  height  of  the 
range,  it  is  very  difficult  to  suppose  that  any  indivi- 
dual peak  or  mountain  is  intended  and  not  the  whole 
mass,  which  takes  nearly  a  straight  course  between 
the  two  points  just  named,  and  includes  below  it 
the  great  plain  of  the  Buka'a  and  the  whole  oi 
Palestine  properly  so  called. 

The  Targum'  Pseudojon.  renders  Mount  Hor  by 
Umanm,  probably  intending  Amana.  The  latter 
is  also  the  reading  of  the  Talmud  {Gittin  8,  quoted 
by  Fuerst,  sub  voce),  in  which  it  is  connected  with 
the  Amana  named  in  Cant.  iv.  8.  But  the  situation 
of  this  Amana  is  nowhere  indicated  by  them.  It 
cannot  have  any  connexion  with  the  Amana  or 
Abulia  river  which  flowed  through  Damascus,  as 
that  is  quite  away  from  the  position  required  in 
the  passage.  By  the  Jewish  geographers  Schwarz 
(24,  25)  and  Parehi  (Benj.  of  Tudela,  413,  &c), 
for  various  traditional  and  linguistic  reasons,  a 
mountain  is  fixed  upon  very  far  to  the  north,  be- 
tween Tripoli  and  Hamath,  in  &ct,  though  they  do 
not  say  so,  very  near  the  Mons  Amanus  of  the 
classical  geographers.  But  this  is  some  200  miles 
north  of  Sidon,  and  150  above  Hamath,  and  is 
surely  an  unwarranted  extension  of  the  limits  of  the 
Holy  Land.  The  great  range  of  Lebanon  is  so 
clearly  the  natural  northern  boundary  of  the  coun- 
try, that  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
whole  range  is  intended  by  the  term  Hor.  [G.j 

HO 'BAM  (Dnh ;  'EA<£/i,Alex.  AiAd>;  Honmi), 
king  of  Gezer  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the 
south-western  part  of  Palestine  (Josh.  x.  33).  He 
came  to  the  assistance  of  Lachish,  but  was  slaughtered 
by  Joshua  with  all  his  people.  Whether  the  Gezer 
which  he  governed  was  that  commonly  mentioned, 
or  another  place  further  south,  is  not  determinable. 

HO'BEB.  Ex.  iii.  1,  xvii.  6,  xxxiii.  6;  Deut. 
i.  2,  6,  19,  iv.  10,  15,  v.  2,  ix.  8,  xriii.  16,  xxix. 
1 ,  1  K.  viii.  9,  xix.  8 ;  2  Chr.  v.  10  ;  Ps.  cvi. 
19 ;  Mai.  iv.  4 ;  Ecclus.  xlviii.  7.  [Sinai.] 

HO'BEM  (pyn  ;  WtyuXanpip,  Alex.  Mayfo- 

plain  below,  and  when.  Irby  and  Mangles  visited  it, 
six  years  after. 
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\iitapdfi,  both  by  inclusion  of  the  preceding  name ; 
Horem),  one  of  the  fortified  places  in  the  territory 
of  Napbtali ;  named  with  Iron  and  Migdal-el  (Josh. 
xU.  38).  Van  de  Velde  (i.  178,  9 ;  Memoir,  322) 
suggests  Hurah  as  the  site  of  Horem.  It  is  an 
ancient  site  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  half-way 
between  the  Ras  m-Nakhura  and  the  Lake  Merom, 
on  a  tell  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Wady  eUAin, 
one  of  the  natural  features  of  the  country.  It  is 
also  in  favour  of  this  identification  that  Hurah  is 
near  Yar&n,  probably  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  Iron,  named  with  Horem.  [G.] 

HOB  HAGID'GAD  ("man  Iff:  rb  6pos 
Tahy6& :  Mons  Gadgud — both  reading  "in  for  ih), 
the  name  of  a  desert  station  where  the  Israelites 
encamped  (Num.  mdii.  32),  probably  the  same 
as  Gudgodah  (Deut.  x.  7).  In  both  passages  it 
stands  iu  sequence  with  three  others,  Moserah  or 
Moseroth,  (Beeroth)  Bene  Jaakan,  and  Jotbath  or 
Jotbathah;  but  the  order  is  not  strictly  preserved. 
Hengstenberg  (Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  ii. 
356)  has  sought  to  account  for  this  by  supposing 
that  they  were  in  Deut.  x.  7  going  the  opposite 
way  to  that  in  Num.  xxxiii.  32.  For  the  considera- 
tion of  this  see  Wilderness  op  Wanderinu. 
-o  - 

Gedged  (Arab.  <\»<X»)  means  a  hard  and  level 

tract.  We  have  also  Gudgud  (Arab.  J\-»Jo»)' 
which  has  among  other  meanings  that  of  a  well 
abounding  in  water.  The  plural  of  either  of  these 
might  closely  approximate  in  sound  to  Gudogid.  It 
is  observable  that  on  the  west  side  of  the  Arabah 
Robinson  (vol.  i.,  map)  has  a  Wady  Qhuddghidh, 
which  may  bear  the  same  meaning;  but  as  that 
meaning  might  be  perhaps  applied  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  localities,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  infer 
identity.  The  junction  of  this  wady  with  the 
Arabah  would  not,  however,  be  unsuitable  for  a 
station  between  Mount  Hor,  near  which  Moserah 
lay  (comp.  Num.  xx.  28,  Deut.  x.  6),  and  Ezion 
Geber.    Robinson  also  mentions  a  shrub  growing 

in  the  Arabah  itself,  which  be  calls  l^Z.  GhSdah 

(ii.  121  comp.  119),  which  may  also  possibly  sug- 
gest a  derivation  for  the  name.  [H.  H.] 
HO'BI.  1.  (nh,  but  in  Chron.  nta ;  Xotfol, 
Alex.  Xoflfrtl,  in  Chron.  Xolit ;  Hori),  a  Horite, 
as  his  name  betokens ;  son  of  Lotan  the  son  of  Seir, 
and  brother  to  Hemam  or  Homam  (Gen.  xxxvi.  22 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  39).  No  trace  of  the  name  appears  to 
have  been  met  with  in  modern  times. 

2.  (Xotf4,  Alcx.Xu^tf ;  Horraeorum).  In  Geo. 
xxxvi.  30,  the  name  has  in  the  original  the  definite 
article  prefixed — nhfl  =  "the  Horite;"  and  is  in 
fact  precisely  the  same  word  with  that  which  in  the 
preceding  verse,  and  also  in  21,  is  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  "  the  Horites." 

3.  (nfrl;  'Xevpl  in  bothMSS.;  Hurt).  A  man 
of  Simeon  ;  father  of  Shaphat,  who  represented  that 
tribe  among  the  spies  sent  up  into  Canaan  by  Moses 
(Num.  xiii.  5). 

HO'BITES  and  HO'EIMS  (nh,  Gen.  xiv.  6, 
and  Onh,  Deut.  ii.  12 ;  ■  Xo^ubi ;  Chorraei), 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir  (Gen.  xiv. 
6),  and  probably  allied  to  the  Emims  and  liephoims. 

*  For  this  2,  representing  CI.  comp.  IIilkn,  Htrxsx, 
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The  name  Horite  (nh,  "  a  troglodjte,"  from 
"fln,  "  a  hole"  or  "cave"), appears  to  have  been 
derived  from  their  habits  as  "  cave-dwellers."  Their 
excavated  dwellings  are  still  found  in  hundreds  in 
the  sandstone  cliffs  and  mountains  of  Edom,  and 
especially  in  Petra.  [Edom  and  Edowtes.]  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  to  the  Horites  Job  refers  in 
xxx.  6, 7.  They  are  only  three  times  mentioned  in 
Scripture:  first,  when  they  were  smitten  by  the 
kings  of  the  East  (Gen.  xiv.  6) ;  then  when  then 
genealogy  is  given  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  20-30  and  1  Chr. 
i.  38-42 ;  and  lastly  when  they  were  exterminated 
by  the  Edomites  (Deut.  ii.  12,  22).  It  appears 
probable  that  they  were  not  Canaanites,  but  an 
earlier  race,  who  inhabited  Mount  Seir  before  the 
posterity  of  Canaan  took  possession  of  Palestine 
(Ewald,  Geschichte,  vol.  i.  304,  5).     [J.  L.  P.] 

'  HOB'MAH  (HOTTI ;  its  earlier  name  Zephath, 
nay,  is  found  Judg.  i.  17)  was  the  chief  town  of 
a  "  king"  of  a  Canaanitish  tribe  on  the  south  of 
Palestine,  reduced  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  14), 
and  became  a  city  of  the  territory  of  Judah  (sr. 
30;  1  Sam.  xxx.  30),  but  apparently  belonged 
to  Simeon,  whose  territory  is  reckoned  as  parcel  of 
the  former  (Josh.  xix.  4;  comp.  Judg.  i.  17; 
1  Chr.  iv.  30).  The  seeming  inconsistency  be- 
tween Num.  xxi.  3,  and  Judg.  i.  17  may  be  re- 
lieved by  supposing  that  the  vow  made  at  the 
former  period  was  fulfilled  at  the  latter,  and  the 
name  (the  root  of  which,  Din,  constantly  occurs  is 
the  sense  of  to  devote  to  destruction,  or  utterly  to 
destroy)  given  by  anticipation.    Robinson  (ii.  181) 

identifies  the  pass  Es-Sifa,  gUuoJI,  with  Zephath, 

in  respect  both  of  the  name,  which  is  sufficiently 
similar,  and  of  the  situation,  which  is  a  probable 
one,  viz.  the  gap  in  the  mountain  barrier,  which, 
running  about  S.W.  and  N.E.,  completes  tin 
plateau  of  Southern  Palestine,  and  rises  above  the 
less  elevated  step — the  level  of  the  desert  et-  Tii — 
interposed  between  it  and  the  Ghor.  [Wilder- 
ness of  Wanderinq.]  [H.  H.] 

HORN.  I.  Literal.  (Josh.  vi.  4, 5 ;  comp. 
Ex.  xix.  13;  1  Sam.  xvi.  1, 13;  1  K.  i.  39;  Job 
xlii.  14). — Two  purposes  are  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  to  which  the  horn  seems  to  have  bees 
applied.  Trumpets  were  probably  at  first  merely 
horns  perforated  at  the  tip,  such  as  are  still  used 
upon  mountain-farms  for  calling  home  the  labourer? 
at  meal-time.  If  the  A.  V.  of  Josh.  vi.  4,  5 
("  rams'  horns,"  Hj?)  were  correct,  this 

would  settle  the  question :  but  the  fact  seems  to  be 
that  SnV  has  nothing  to  do  with  ram,  and  that 
pp,  horn,  serves  to  indicate  an  instrument  whkfc 
originally  was  made  of  hom,  though  afterwards, 
no  doubt,  constructed  of  different  materials  (comp. 
Varr.  L.  L.  v.  24,  33,  "  comua  quod  ea  qua*  nunc 
sunt  ex  acre  tunc  fiebant  bubulo  e  cornn"). 
[Cornet.]  The  horns  which  were  thus  made 
into  trumpets  were  probably  those  of  oxen  rather 
than  of  rams :  the  latter  would  scarcely  produce  a 
note  sufficiently  imposing  to  suggest  its  assocUtwu 
with  the  fall  of  Jericho. 

The  word  horn  is  also  applied  to  a  flask,  or 
vessel  made  of  hom,  containing  oil  (1  Sam.  xvi.  I. 
13;  IK  i.  89),  or  used  as  a  kind  of  toilet-bottle, 
filled  with  the  preparation  of  antimony  with  which 
women  tinged  their  eye-lashes  ( Kereo-happoch  = 
paint-horn,  name  of  one  of  Job's  daughters.  Job 
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xlii.  14).  So  in  English  drinking-horn  (commonly 
called  a  horn).  In  the  same  way  the  Greek  Ktpas 
sometimes  signifies  bugle,  trumpet  (Xen.  An.  ii.  2, 
.§4),  and  sometimes  drinking-horn  (vii.  2,  §23). 
In  like  manner  the  Latin  eorna  means  trumpet, 
and  also  oil-cruet  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2,  61),  and  funnel 
(Virg.  Qeorg.  iii.  509). 

II.  Metaphorical.  — 1.  From  similarity  of 
form. — To  this  use  belongs  the  application  of  the 
word  horn  to  a  trumpet  of  metal,  as  already  men- 
tioned. Horns  of  ivory,  that  is,  elephants'  teeth, 
are  mentioned  in  Ei.  xxvii.  15;  either  metaphori- 
cally from  similarity  of  form ;  or,  as  seems  more 
probable,  from  a  vulgar  error.  The  Aonw  of  the 
altar  (Ex.  xxvii.  2)  are  not  suppose. I  to  have  been 
made  of  horn,  but  to  have  been  metallic  projections 
from  the  four  corners  (•ytevlat  Ktparottfth,  Joseph 
B.  J.  v.  5,  §6).  [Altar,  p.  53  a.]  The  peak  or 
summit  of  a  hill  was  called  a  horn  (Is.  v.  1,  where 
hill  =  horn  in  Heb. ;  comp.  itipas,  Xen.  An.  v.  6, 
§7,  and  corn?*,  Stat.  Theb.  v.  532  ;  Arab.  Kurun 
Hattin,  Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  ii.  370;  Germ. 
Schreckhorn,  Wetterhorn,  Aarhorn;  Celt,  cairn). 
In  Hab.  hi.  4  ("  he  had  horns  coming  out  of  his 
hand  ")  the  context  implies  rays  of  light. 

The  denominative  JTp  =  "  to  emit  rays,"  h  used 
of  Moses'  face  (Ex.  xxxiv.  29,  30, 35)  ;  so  all  the 
versions  except  Aquila  and  the  Vulgate,  which  have 
the  translations  KtpariSni  Jjr,  cornuta  erat.  This 
curious  idea  has  not  only  been  perpetuated  by 
paintings,  coins,  and  statues  (Zomius,  Bihlioth. 
Antiq.  i.  121),  but  has  at  least  passed  muster  with 
Grotius  (Annot.  ad  he.),  who  cites  A  ben-Ezra's 
identification  of  Moses  with  the  horned  Mnevis  of 
Egypt,  and  suggests  that  the  phenomenon  was  in- 
tended to  remind  the  Israelites  of  the  golden  calf ! 
Spencer  (Leg.  ffebr.  iii.,  Diss.  i.  4)  tries  a  recon- 
ciliation of  renderings  upon  the  ground  that  cornua 
^radii  lucis ;  but  Spanheim  (Diss.  vii.  1),  uot 
content  with  stigmatising  the  efforts  of  art  in  this 
direction  as  "  praepostera  industria,"  distinctly  at- 
tributes to  Jerome  a  belief  in  the  veritable  horns  of 
Moses.  Bishop  Taylor,  in  all  good  faith,  though 
of  course  rhetorically,  compares  the  "  sun's  golden 
horns"  to  those  of  the  Hebrew  Lawgiver. 

2.  From  Similarity  of  position  and  use. — Two 
principal  applications  of  this  metaphor  will  be  found 
— strength  and  honour.  Of  strength  the  horn  of  the 
unicorn  [Unicorn]  was  the  most  frequent  repre- 
sentative (Deut.  xxxiii.  17,  &c),  but  not  always; 
romp.  1  K.  xxii.  11,  where  probably  horns  of  iron, 
worn  defiantly  and  symbolically  on  the  head,  are 


Hair  of  South  African*  ornamented  with  buffalo-born*. 
Lkingatooe,  TravHt,  450,  451. 


intended.  repressive  of  the  same  idea,  or  per- 
haps merely  a  decoration,  is  the  Oriental  military 
ornament  mentioned  by  Taylor  (Cabnets  Frag. 
civ.),  and  the  conical  cap  observed  by  Dr.  Living- 
stone among  the  natives  of  S.  Africa,  and  not  im- 
probably suggested  by  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros, 
so  abundant  in  that  country  (see  Livingstone's  Tra- 
vels, 365, 450, 557 ;  comp'.  Taylor,  /.  c).  Among 
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the  Druses  upon  Mount  Lebanon  the  married 
women  wear  silver  horns  on  their  heads.  The 
spiral  coils  of  gold  wire  projecting  on  either  side 
from  the  female  head-dress  of  some  of  the  Dutch 
provinces  are  evidently  an  ornament  borrowed  from 
the  same  original  idea. 


Haadt  of  BVxWrn  Awatjce  ornamented  with  home. 


In  the  sense  of  honour,  the  word  horn  stands  for 
the  abstract  (my  horn,  Job  xvi.  15;  all  the  horns 
of  Israel,  Lam.  ii.  3),  and  so  for  the  supreme  au- 
thority (comp.  the  story  of  Cippus,  Ovid,  Met.  xv. 
565 ;  and  the  horn  of  the  Indian  Sachem  mentioned 
in  Clarkson's  Life  of  Penn).  It  also  stands  for 
concrete,  whence  it  comes  to  mean  king,  kingdom 
(Dan.  viii.  2,  &c. ;  Zech.  i.  18 ;  comp.  Tarquin's 
dream  in  Accius,  ap.  Cic.  LHv.  i.  22);  hence  on 
coins  Alexander  and  the  Seleucidae  wear  horns  (see 
drawings  on  p.  44),  and  the  former  is  called  in 
Arab,  two-horned  (Kor.  xviii.  85  ff.),  not  without 
reference  to  Dan.  viii. 

Out  of  either  or  both  of  these  two  last  metaphors 
sprang  the  idea  of  representing  gods  with  horns. 
Spanheim  has  discovered  such  figures  on  the  Roman 
denarius,  and  on  numerous  Egyptian  coins  of  the 
reigns  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines  (Diss.  v. 
p.  353).  The  Bacchus  Tavook-cows,  or  cornutus,  is 
mentioned  by  Euripides  (Bacch.  100),  and  among 
other  pagan  absurdities  Arnobius  enumerates  "  Dii 
comuti "  (c.  Qent.  vi.).  In  like  manner  river-gods 
are  represented  with  horns  ("  tauriformis  Aufidus," 
Hor.  Od.  iv.  14, 25;  raufipop<t>ov  fuuu  Krjtpitrov, 
Eur.  Ion.  1261).  For  various  opinions  on  the 
ground-thought  of  this  metaphor,  see  Notes  and 
Queries,  i.  419,  456.  Manx  legends  speak  of  a 
tarroo-ushtey,  i.e.  water-bull  (see  Cregeen's  Manx 
Did.).  (See  Bochart,  Hieroz.  ii.  288 ;  and,  for  an 
admirable  compendium,  with  references,  Zornius, 
Bibliotheca  Antiquaria,  ii.  106  ff.).    [T.  E.  B.] 

HORNET  (njHV;  <r<pnitla;  crabro).  That 
the  Hebrew  word  fctitr'ilA  describes  the  hornet,  may 
be  taken  for  granted  on  the  almost  unanimous 
authority  of  the  ancient  versions.  Not  only  were 
bees  exceedingly  numerous  in  Palestine,  but  from 
the  name  Zoreah  (Josh.  xv.  33)  we  may  infer 
that  hornets  in  particular  infested  some  parts  of  the 
country :  the  frequent  notices  of  the  animal  in  the 
Talmudical  writers  (Lewysohn,  Zool.  §405)  lead 
to  the  same  conclusion.  In  Scripture  the  hornet  is 
referred  to  only  as  the  means  which  Jehovah  em- 
ployed for  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites  (Ei. 
xxiii.  28;  Deut.  vii.  20;  Josh.  xxiv.  12;  Wisd. 
xii.  .8).    Some  commentators  regard  the  word  as 
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used  in  its  literal  sense,  and  adduce  authenticated 
instances,  where  armies  have  been  seriously  mo- 
lested by  hornets  (Aelian,  ii.  28,  xvii.  35 ;  Am- 
mian.  Marcellin.  ixiv.  8).  But  the  following 
arguments  seem  to  decide  in  favour  of  a  meta- 
phorical sense: — (1)  that  the  word  "hornet"  in 
Ex.  xxiii.  28  is  parallel  to  "  fear "  in  ver.  27 ; 
(2)  that  rimilar  expi-essions  are  undoubtedly  used  me- 
taphorically, e.  g.  "  to  chase  as  the  bees  do  "  (Deut. 
i.  44;  Ps.  cxviii.  12)  ;  (3)  that  a  similar  transfer 
from  the  literal  to  the  metaphorical  sense  may  be 
instanced  in  the  classical  oestrus,  originally  a  "  gad- 
fly," afterwards  terror  and  madness;  and  lastly 
(4),  that  no  historical  notice  of  such  intervention 
as  hornets  occur  in  the  Bible,  We  may  therefore 
regard  it  as  expressing  under  a  vivid  image  the 
consternation  with  which  Jehovah  would  inspire 
the  enemies  of  the  Israelites,  as  declared  in  Deut.  ii. 
25,  Josh.  ii.  11.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HOKONA'IM  (D?3Th = "  two  caverns 'Apa- 

ntt/i,  Alex.  'ABarulp  ;  'Clpctvalp. ;  Oronaim),  a 
town  of  Moab  named  with  Zoar  and  Luhith  (Is.  xv. 
5 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  3,  5,  34),  but  to  the  position  of 
which  no  due  is  afforded  either  by  the  notices  of  the 
Bible  or  by  mention  in  other  works.  It  seems  to 
have  been  on  an  eminence,  and  approached  (like 
Beth-horon)  by  a  road  which  is  styled  the  "  way  " 
fipl,  Is.  xv.  5),  or  the  *  descent "  (Tito,  Jer. 

xlviii.  5).  From  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  ex- 
pression in  reference  to  Luhith,  we  might  imagine 
that  these  two  places  were  sanctuaries,  on  the  high 
places  to  which  the  Eastern  worship  of  those  days 
was  so  addicted.  If  we  accept  the  name  as  Hebrew, 
we  may  believe  the  dual  form  of  it  to  arise,  either 
from  the  presence  of  two  caverns  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, or  from  there  having  been  two  towns, 
possibly  an  tipper  and  a  lower,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  two  Beth-horons,  connected  by  the  ascending 
road. 

From  Horonaim  possibly  came  Sanballat  the  Ho- 
ronite.  [G.] 

HOE'ONITE,  THE  (♦j'lhn ;  6  'Ap»rt;  Ho- 
ronites),  the  designation  of  Sanballat,  who  was  one 
of  the  principal  opponents  of  Nehemiah's  works  of 
restoration  (Neh.  ii.  10, 19 ;  xiii.  28).  It  is  derived 
by  Gesenius  (  Thes.  459)  from  Horonaim  the  Moabite 
town,  but  by  Filrst  (JTandtM).)  from  Horon,  t.  e. 
Beth-horon.  Which  of  these  is  the  more  accurate 
is  quite  uncertain.  The  former  certainly  accords 
well  with  the  Ammonite  and  Arabian  who  were 
SaubaUat's  comrades  ;  the  latter  is  perhaps  more 
etymologically  correct.  [G.] 

HORSE.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the 
Biblical  notices  of  the  horse  is  the  exclusive  applica- 
tion of  it  to  warlike  operations;  in  no  instance  is 
that  useful  animal  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
ordinary  locomotion  or  agriculture,  if  we  except  Is. 
xxviii.  28,  where  we  learn  that  hones  (A.  V. 
"horsemen")  were  employed  in  threshing,  not 
however  in  that  case  put  in  the  gears,  but  simply 
driven  about  wildly  over  the  strewed  grain.  This 
remark  will  be  found  to  be  borne  out  by  the  histo- 
rical passages  hereafter  quoted;  but  it  is  equally 
striking  in  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture.  The 
animated  description  of  the  horse  in  Job  xxxix.  19- 
25,  applies  solely  to  the  war-horse;  the  mane 
streaming  in  the  breeze  (A.  V.  "  thunder")  which 
"  clothes  his  neck ;"  his  lofty  bounds  "  as  a  grass- 
hopper;" his  hoofs  "digging  in  the  valley  "  witli 


excitement ;  his  terrible  snorting — are  brought  be- 
fore us,  and  his  ardour  for  the  strife — 
He  swalloweth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and  rage; 
Neither  believeth  he  that  It  is  the  sound  of  the  tra™ pet- 
He  ssith  among  the  trumpets.  Ha,  ha  t 
And  he  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off,  the  thunder  of  the 

captains,  and  the  shouting. 
So  again  the  bride  advances  with  her  charms  to  aa 
immediate  conquest  "  as  a  company  of  horses  in 
Pharaoh's  chariots"  (Cant.  i.  9);  and  when  the 
prophet  Zechariah  wishes  to  convey  the  idea  of  per- 
fect peace,  he  represents  the  horse,  no  more  mixing 
in  the  fray  as  before  (ix.  10),  but  bearing  on  his 
bell  (which  was  intended  to  strike  terror  into  the 
foe)  the  peaceable  inscription  "Holiness  unto  the 
Lord "  (xiv.  20).  Lastly,  the  characteristic  of  the 
horse  is  not  so  much  his  speed  or  his  utility,  but 
his  strength  (Ps.  xxxiii.  17,  cxlvii.  10),  as  shown 
in  the  special  application  of  the  term  abotr  (T3tC), 
i.  e.  strong,  as  an  equivalent  for  a  horse  (Jer.  viii. 
16,  xlvii.  3,  r.  11). 

The  terms  under  which  the  horse  is  described  in 
the  Hebrew  languuge  are  usually  bus  and  pAritk 
(DID.  BIB).  The  origin  of  these  terms  »  not 
satisfactorily  made  out ;  Pott  (Etym.  Forseh.  i  60) 
connects  them  respectively  with  Susa  and  Pares,  or 
Persia,  as  the  countries  whence  the  horse  was  de- 
rived ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  rus  was  also 
employed  in  Egypt  for  a  mart,  showing  that  it  was 
a  foreign  term  there,  if  not  also  in  Palestine.  There 
is  a  marked  distinction  between  the  His  and  the 
parash ;  the  former  were  horses  for  driving  in  the 
war  chariot,  of  a  heavy  build,  the  latter  were  ftr 
riding,  and  particularly  for  cavalry.  This  distinc- 
tion is  not  observed  in  the  A.  V.  from  the  dream- 
stance  that  p&r&sh  also  signifies  horseman  ;  the 
correct  sense  is  essential  in  the  following  passages — 
1  K.  iv.  26,  "  forty-thousand  chariot-horses  and 
twelve  thousand  crros/ry-horses ;"  Ex.  xxvii.  14, 
"  driving-horses  and  riding-horses ;"  Joel  H.  4,  "  a» 
riding-horses,  so  shall  they  run:"  and  Is.  xxi.  7,"« 
train  of  horses  in  couples."  In  addition  to  these 
terms  we  have  reccsh  (C3T,  of  undoubted  Hebrew 
origin)  to  describe  a  swift  horse,  used  for  the  royal 
post  (Esth.  viii.  10,  14)  and  similar  purposes  (1  K. 
iv.  28  ;  A.  V.  "dromedary"  as  also  in  Esth.)  or 
for  a  rapid  journey  (Mic.  i.  13);  ranuuic  (^SH), 
used  once  for  a  mare  (Esth.  viii.  10) ;  and  smM 
HMD  in  Cant,  i.  9,  where  it  is  regarded  in  the 
A.  V.  as  a  collective  term,  "company  of  horses  ;" 
it  rather  means,  according  to  the  received  punctua- 
tion, "my  mare,"  but  still  better,  by  a  slight  altera- 
tion in  the  punctuation, "  mares." 

The  Hebrews  in  the  patriarchal  age,  as  a  pastoral 
race,  did  not  stand  in  need  of  the  services  of  the 
horse,  and  for  a  long  period  after  their  settlement 
in  Canaan  they  dispensed  with  it,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hilly  nature  of  the  country,  which 
only  admitted  of  the  use  of  chariots  in  certain  loca- 
lities (Judg.  i.  19),  and  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  prohibition  in  Deut.  xvii.  16,  which  would  be 
held  to  apply  at  all  periods.  Accordingly  they 
hamstrung  the  horses  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  xi. 
6,  9).  David  first  established  a  force  of  cavalry 
and  chariots  after  the  defeat  of  Hadadexer  (2  Sam. 
viii.  4),  when  he  reserved  a  hundred  chariots,  and, 
as  we  may  infer,  all  the  horses :  for  the  renderinc. 
"  houghed  all  the  chariot-Aorses,"  is  manifestly  in- 
correct. Shortly  after  this  Absalom  was  possessed 
of  some  (2  Sam.  xv.  I).    But  the  great  supply  of 
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horses  was  subsequently  effected  by  Solomon  through 
his  connexion  with  Egypt ;  he  is  reported  to  have 
had  "  40,000  stalls  of  homes  for  his  chariots,  and 
12,000  cavalry-horses"  (1  K.  iv.  26),  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  these  forces  are  mentioned 
parenthetically  to  account  for  the  great  security  of 
life  and  property  noticed  in  the  preceding  verse. 
There  is  probably  an  error  in  the  former  of  then 
numbers  ;  for  the  number  of  chariots  is  given  in 
1  K.  x.  26  ;  2  Chr.  i.  14,  as  1400,  and  consequently 
if  we  allow  three  horses  for  each  chariot,  two 
in  use  and  one  as  a  reserve,  as  was  usual  in  some 
countries  (Xen.  Cyrop.  vi.  1,  §27),  the  number 
required  would  be  4200,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
4000,  which  is  probably  the  correct  reading.  Solo- 
mon also  established  a  very  active  trade  in  horses, 
which  were  brought  by  dealers  out  of  Egypt 
and  resold  at  a  profit  to  the  Hittites,  who  lived 
between  Palestine  and  the  Euphrates.  The  passage 
in  which  this  commerce  is  described  (1  K.  x.  28, 
29),  is  unfortunately  obscure ;  the  tenour  of  ver.  28 
seems  to  be  that  there  was  a  regularly  established 
traffic,  the  Egyptians  bringing  the  horses  to  a  mart 
in  the  south  of  Palestine  and  handing  them  over 
to  the  Hebrew  dealers  at  a  fixed  tariff.  The  price 
of  a  horse  was  fixed  at  150  shekels  of  silver,  and 
that  of  a  chariot  at  600 ;  in  the  latter  we  must 
Include  the  horses  (for  an  Egyptian  war-chariot 
was  of  no  great  value)  and  conceive,  as  before, 
that  three  horses  accompanied  each  chariot,  leaving 
the  value  of  the  chariot  itself  at  150  shekels.  In 
addition  to  this  source  of  supply,  Solomon  received 
horses  by  way  of  tribute  (1  K.  x.  25).  The  force 
was  maintained  by  the  succeeding  kings,  and  fre- 
quent notices  occur  both  of  riding  horses  and  cha- 
riots (2  K.  ix.  21,  33,  xi.  16),  and  particularly  of 
war-chariots  (1  K.  xxii.  4;  2  K.  iii.  7  J  Is.  ii.  7). 
The  force  seems  to  have  failed  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah  (2  K.  xviii.  23)  in  Judah,  as  it  had  previously 
in  Israel  under  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xui.  7).  The  number 
of  horses  belonging  to  the  Jews  on  their  return 
from  Babylon  is  stated  as  736  ( Neh.  vii.  68). 

In  the  countries  adjacent  to  Palestine,  the  use  of 
the  horse  was  much  more  frequent.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  Egypt  probably  by  the  Hyksos,  as  it  is 
not  represented  on  the  monuments  before  the  18th 
dynasty  (Wilkinson,  1.  386,  abridgm.).  At  the 
period  of  the  Exodus  horses  were  abundant  there 
(Gen.  xlvii.  17,  1.  9;  Ex.  ix.  3,  xiv.  9,  23  ;  Deut. 
xvii.  17),  and  subsequently,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  they  were  able  to  supply  the  nations  of 
Western  Asia.  The  Jewish  kings  sought  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Egyptians  against  the  Assyrians  in  this 
respect  (Is.  xxxi.  1,  xxxvi.  8 ;  Ez.  xvii.  15).  The 
Canaanites  were  possessed  of  them  (Deut.  xx.  1  ; 
Josh.  xi.  4;  Judg.  iv.  3,  v.  22,  28),  and  likewise 
the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  viii.  4;  1  K.  xx.  1 ;  2  K.  vi. 
14,  vii.  7,  10) — notices  which  are  confirmed  by 
the  pictorial  representations  on  Egyptian  monu- 
ments (Wilkinson,  i.  393,  397,  401),  and  by  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions  relating  to  Syrian  expedi- 
tions. But  the  cavalry  cf  the  Assyrians  them- 
selves and  other  eastern  nations  was  regarded  as 
most  formidable ;  the  horses  themselves  were  highly 
bred,  as  the  Assyrian  sculptures  still  testify,  and 
fully  merited  the  praise  bestowed  on  them  by  Ha- 
bakkuk  (i.  8),  "swifter  than  leopards,  and  more 
fierce  than  the  evening  wolves;"  their  riders 
"clothed  in  blue,  captains  and  rulers,  all  of  them 
desirable  young  men  (Ex.  xxiii.  6),  armed  with 
"  the  bright  sword  and  glittering  spear"  (Nah.  iii. 
3),  made  a  dee]-  impression  on  the  Jews,  who,  plainly 
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clad,  went  on  foot ;  as  also  did  their  regular  array 
as  they  proceeded  in  couples,  contrasting  with  the 
disorderly  troops  of  asses  and  camels  which  fol- 
lowed with  the  baggage  (Is.  xxi.  7,  rtctb  in  this 
passage  signifying  rather  a  tram  than  a  single 
chariot).  The  number  employed  by  the  eastern 
potentates  was  very  great,  Holofemes  possessing  not 
less  than  12,000  (Jud.  ii.  15).  At  a  later  period 
we  have  frequent  notices  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
Graeco-Syrian  monarchs  (1  Macc.V  18,  iii.  39,  &c.). 

With  regard  to  the  trappings  and  management 
of  the  horse,  we  have  little  information ;  the  bridle 
(resen)  was  placed  over  the  horse's  nose  (Is.  xxx. 
28),  and  a  bit  or  curb  (metheg)  is  also  noticed 
(2  K.  xix.  28;  Ps.  xxxii.  9;  Prov.  xxvi.  3;  Is. 
xxxrii.  29 ;  in  the  A.  V.  it  is  incorrectly  given 
"  bridle,"  with  the  exception  of  Ps.  xxxii.).  The 
harness  of  the  Assyrian  horses  was  profusely  deco- 
rated, the  bite  be- 
ing gilt  (1  Esdr. 
iii.  6),  and  the 
bridles  adorned 
with  tassels;  on 
the  neck  was  a 
collar  terminat- 
ing in  a  bell, 
as  described  by 
Zechariah  (xiv. 
20).  Saddles  were  - 
not  used  until  a 
late  period;  only 
one  is  represented 
on  the  Assyrian 
sculptures  (  Lay- 
aid,  ii.  357).  The 
horses  were  not 
shod,  and  there- 
fore hoofs  as  hard 

"  as  flint "  (Is.  V.     Trapping  of  Anjnfca  ben*.  C Uf.nl.) 

28)  were  regard- 
ed as  a  great  merit.  The  chariot-horses  were  covered 
with  embroidered  trappings — the  "  precious  clothes" 
manufactured  at  Dedan  (Ez.  xxvii.  20) :  these  were 
fastened  by  straps  and  buckles,  and  to  this  perhaps 
reference  is  made  in  Prov.xxx.31,intheterm  zartir, 
"  one  girded  about  the  loins  "  (A.V.  "greyhound"). 
Thus  adorned,  Mordecai  rode  in  state  through  the 
streets  of  Shushan  (Esth.  vi.  9).  White  horses  were 
more  particularly  appropriate  to  such  occasions  as 
being  significant  of  victory  (  Rev.  vi.  2,  xix.  1 1 , 14). 
Horses  and  chariots  were  used  also  in  idolatrous 
processions,  as  noticed  in  regard  to  the  sun  (2  K. 
xxiii.  11).  [W.  L.  B.] 

HO'SAH  (riDn  ;  Alex.  Sowrd  ;  Vat  omits; 
Horn),  a  city  of  Asher  (  Josh.  xix.  29),  the  next 
landmark  on  the  boundary  to  Tyre.  [G.] 

HO'SAH  (ilDh  ;  'Oo-d,  Alex.  'n<n,<nnd  'n<r<£ ; 
Hosa),  a  man  who  was  chosen  by  David  to  be  one 
of  the  first  doorkeepers  (A.  V.  "porters")  to  the 
ark  after  its  arrival  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xvi.  38). 
He  was  a  Merarite  Levite  (xivi.  10),  with  "  sons 
and  brethren"  thirteen,  of  whom  four  were  certainly 
sons  (10,  11) ;  and  his  charge  was  especially  the 
"  gate  Shallecheth,"  and  the  causeway,  or  raised 
road  which  ascended  (16, 

HOSAN'NA  (oW«£ ;  Heb!  KJ  J^in, "  Save, 
we  pray;"  o-cSo-ok  8^,  as  Theophylact  correctly 
interprets  it),  the  cry  of  the  multitudes  as  they 
thronged  in  our  Lord's  triumphal  procession  into 
Jerusalem  (Matt.  xxi.  9,  15;  Mar.  xi.  9,  10; 
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John  zii.  13).  The  Psalm  from  which  it  Was 
taken,  the  118th,  was  one  with  which  they  were 
familiar  from  being  accustomed  to  recite  the  25th 
and  26th  verses  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  On 
that  occasion  the  Great  Hallel,  consisting  of  Psalms 
cxiii.-cxviii.,  was  chanted  by  one  of  the  priests, 
and  at  certain  intervals  the  multitudes  joined  in  the 
responses,  waving  their  branches  of  willow  and 
palm,  and  shouting  as  they  waved  them  Hallelujah, 
or  Hosanna,  or  **0  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  send  now 
prosperity"  (Ps.  cxviii.  25).  This  was  done  at 
the  recitation  of  the  first  and  last  verses  of  Ps. 
cxviii. ;  but,  according  to  the  school  of  Hillel,  at 
the  words  "  Save  now,  we  beseech  thee  "  (ver.  25). 
The  school  of  Shammai,  on  the  contrary,  say  it 
was  at  the  words  "  Send  now  prosperity  "  of  the 
same  verse.  Rabban  Gamaliel  and  It.  Joshua  were 
observed  by  R.  Akiha  to  wave  their  branches  only 
at  the  words  "Save  now,  we  beseech  thee"  (Mishna, 
Succah,  iii.  9).  On  each  of  the  seven  days  during 
which  the  feast  lasted  the  people  thronged  in  the 
court  of  the  Temple,  and  went  in  procession  about 
the  altar,  setting  their  boughs  bending  towards  it ; 
the  trumpets  sounding  as  they  shouted  Hosanna. 
But  on  the  seventh  day  they  marched  seven  times 
round  the  altar,  shouting  meanwhile  the  great 
Hosanna  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  of  the 
Levites  (Lightfbot,  Temple  Sertice,  xvi.  2).  The 
very  children  who  could  wave  the  palm  branches 
were  expected  to  take  part  in  the  solemnity  (Mishna, 
SuceaA,  iii.  15;  Matt.  xxi.  15).  From  the  cus- 
tom of  waving  the  boughs  of  myrtle  and  willow 
during  the  service  the  name  Hosanna  was  ulti- 
mately transferred  to  the  boughs  themselves,  so 
that  according  to  Elias  Lcvita  ( Thisbi,  s.  v.), 
"  the  bundles  of  the  willows  of  the  brook  which 
they  carry  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  are  called 
Hosannas."  The  term  is  frequently  applied  by 
Jewish  writers  to  denote  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
the  seventh  day  of  the  feast  being  distinguished 
as  the  great  Hosanna  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  s.  v. 
yC).  It  was  not  uncommon  for  the  Jews  in 
later  times  to  employ  the  observances  of  this 
feast,  which  was  pre-eminently  a  feast  of  gladness, 
to  express  their  feelings  on  other  occasions  of  re- 
joicing (1  Maoc.  xiii.  51 ;  2  Mace.  x.  6,  7),  and 
it  is  not,  therefore,  matter  of  surprise  that  they 
should  have  done  so  under  the  circumstances 
recorded  in  the  Gospels.  [W.  A.  W.] 

HOSE'A  (Jrtfln,  'floVt  LXX. ;  'Crne",  N.  T. ; 
Osee),  son  of  Beeri,  and  first  of  the  Minor  Prophets 
as  they  appear  in  the  A.  V.  The  name  is  precisely 
the  same  as  Hoshea,  which  is  more  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  the  Hebrew. 

Time. — This  question  must  be  settled,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  settled,  partly  by  reference  to  the  title, 
partly  by  an  inquiry  into  the  contents  of  the  book, 
(u.)  As  regards  the  title,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  put  it  out  of  court  by  representing  it  as  a  later 
addition  (Calmet,  Roseumttller,  Jahn).  But  it  can 
easily  be  shown  that  this  is  unnecessary;  and 
Eichhorn,  suspicious  as  he  ordinarily  is  of  titles,  lets 
that  of  Hosea  pass  without  question.  It  has  been 
most  unreasonably  inferred  from  this  title  that  it 
intends  to  describe  the  prophetic  life  of  Hosea  as 
extending  over  the  entire  reigns  of  the  monorchs 
whom  it  mentions  as  his  contemporaries.  Starting 
with  this  hypothesis,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  these 
reigns,  including  as  they  do  upwards  of  a  century, 
are  an  impossible  period  for  the  duration  of  a  pro- 
phet's ministry.    But  the  title  does  not  necessarily 


imply  any  such  absurdity ;  and  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  the  prophecy  Itself  it  admits  of  an  obvious 
and  satisfactory  limitation.  For  the  beginning  of 
Hosea's  ministry  the  title  give*  us  the  reign  of 
Uzxiah,  king  of  Judah,  but  limits  this  vague  defini- 
tion by  reference  to  Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  Israel. 
The  title  therefore  gives  us  Uzxiah,  and  more  defi- 
nitely gives  us  Uzxiah  as  contemporary  with  Jero- 
boam; it  therefore  yields  a  date  not  later  than' 
B.C.  783.  The  question  then  arises  how  mock 
farther  back  it  is  possible  to  place  the  first  public 
appearance  of  Hosea.  To  this  question  the  title 
gives  no  answer ;  for  it  seems  evident  that  the  only 
reason  for  mentioning  Jeroboam  at  all  may  have 
been  to  indicate  a  certain  portion  of  the  reign  of 
Uzxiah.  (6.)  Accordingly  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  contents  of  the  prophecy ;  and  in  doing  this  Eirb- 
horn  has  clearly  shown  that  we  cannot  allow  Hosea 
much  ground  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  (823-783). 
The  book  contains  descriptions  which  are  utterly 
inapplicable  to  the  condition  of  the  kingdom  «t 
Israel  during  this  reign  (2  K.  xiv.  25  «.).  The 
pictures  of  social  and  political  life  which  Heeea 
draws  so  forcibly  ore  rather  applicable  to  the  in- 
terregnum which  followed  the  death  of  Jeroboam  * 
(782-772),  and  to  the  reign  of  the  succeeding  kings. 
The  calling  in  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  to  the  aid  of 
rival  factions  (x.  3,  xiii.  10)  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  strong  and  able  government  of  Jeroboam.  Nor 
is  it  conceivable  that  a  prophet  who  bad  lived  long 
under  Jeroboam  should  have  omitted  the  mention  of 
that  monarch's  conquests  in  his  enumeration  of 
Jehovah's  kindnesses  to  Israel  (ii.  8).  It  seems 
then  almost  certain  that  very  few  at  least  of  his 
prophecies  were  written  until  after  the  death  d 
Jeroboam  (783). 

So  much  for  the  beginning;  as  regards  the  end 
of  his  career  the  title  leaves  us  in  still  greater 
doubt.  It  merely  assures  us  that  he  did  not  pro- 
phesy beyond  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  But  here 
again  the  contents  of  the  book  help  us  to  reduce  the 
vagueness  of  this  indication.  In  the  sixth  year  of 
Hezekiah  the  prophecy  of  Hosea  was  fulfilled,  and 
it  is  very  improbable  that  he  should  have  permitted 
this  triumphant  proof  of  his  Divine  mission  to  pass 
unnoticed.  He  could  not  therefore  hare  lived  long 
into  the  reign  of  Hezekiah ;  and  as  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  allow  more  than  a  year  of  each  reiga 
to  justify  his  being  represented  as  a  contemporary 
on  the  one  hand  of  Jeroboam,  on  the  other  of  Heze- 
kiah, we  may  suppose  that  the  life,  or  rather  the 
prophetic  career  of  Hosea,  extended  from  784  to  " 
725,  a  period  of  fifty-nine  years. 

The  Hebrew  reckoning  of  ninety  years  (Cora,  a 
Lap.)  was  probably  limited  by  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  in  the  sixth  of  Hezekiah,  and  by  the  date 
of  the  accession  of  Uzziah,  as  apparently  indicated 
by  the  title:  809-720,  or  719  =  90  years. 

Place. — There  seems  to  be  a  general  impression 
among  commentators  that  the  prophecies  contained 
in  this  collection  were  delivered  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  for  whose  warning  they  were  principally 
intended.  Eichhom  does  not  attempt  to  decide  this 
question  (iv.  284).  He  thinks  it  possible  that  they 
may  have  been  primarily  communicated  to  Judah, 
as  an  indirect  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  that  king- 
dom; but  be  evidently  leans  toward  the  opposite 
supposition  that  having  been  first  published  in 
Israel  they  were  collected,  and  a  copy  sent  into 
Judah.  The  title  is  at  least  an  evidence  that  at  a 
very  early  period  these  prophecies  were  supposed  to 
concern  both  Israel  and  Judah,  and,  unless  we  allow 
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them  to  bare  been  transmitted  from  tlw  one  to  the 
other,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  their  presence  in 
our  canon.  As  a  proof  of  their  northern  origin 
Eichhorn  professes  to  discover  a  Samaritanism  in  the 
use  of  "JX  as  masc.  suff.  of  the  second  person. 

Tribe  and  Parentage. — Tribe  quite  unknown. 
The  Pseudo  Epiphanius,  it  is  uncertain  upon  what 
ground,  assigns  Hosea  to  the  tribe  of  issachar. 
Mis  father,  Been,  has  by  some  writers  been  con- 
founded with  Beerah,  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (1 
Chr.  v.  6) :  this  is  an  anachronism.  The  Jewish 
fancy  that  all  prophets  whose  birth-place  is  not 
specified  are  to  be  referred  to  Jerusalem  (K.  David, 
Vatab.)  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a  fancy 
(Corn.  1  Lap.).  Of  his  lather  Been  we  know 
absolutely  nothing.  Allegorical  interpretations  of 
the  name,  marvellous  for  their  frivolous  ingenuity, 
have  been  adduced  to  prove  that  he  was  a  prophet 
(Jerome  ad  Zeph.  init. :  Basil  ad  Is.  i.) ;  but  they 
are  as  little  trustworthy  as  the  Jewish  dogma, 
which  decides  that,  when  the  father  of  a  prophet  is 
mentioned  by  name,  the  individual  so  specified  was 
himself  a  prophet. 

Order  in  the  Prophetic  serin. — Most  ancient 
and  mediaeval  interpretators  make  Hoeea  the  first 
of  the  prophets ;  their  great  argument  being  an  old 
rendering  of  i.  2,  according  to  which  "  the  begin- 
ning of  the  word  by  Hoeea"  implies  that  the 
streams  of  prophetic  inspiration  began  with  him, 
as  distinct  from  the  other  prophets.  Modern  com- 
mentators have  rejected  this  interpretation,  and 
substituted  the  obvious  meaning  that  the  particular 
prophecy  which  follows  was  the  first  communicated 
by  God  to  Hosea.  The  consensus  for  some  time 
7  seems  to  have  been  for  the  third  place.  Wall  (Crit. 
Not.  0.  T.)  gives  Jonah,  Joel,  Hosea ;  Home's  Table 
gives  Jonah,  Amos,  Hosea;  Gesenius  writes  Joel, 
Amos,  Hosea.  The  order  adopted  in  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Versions  is  of  little  consequence. 

In  short  there  is  great  difficulty  in  arranging 
these  prophets :  as  far  as  titles  go,  Amos  is  Hosea's 
only  rival ;  but  2  K.  xiv.  25  goes  far  to  show  that 
they  must  both  yield  to  Jonah.  It  is  perhaps  more 
important  to  know  that  Hosea  must  have  been 
•  more  or  less  contemporary  with  Isaiah,  Amos, 
Jonah,  Joel,  and  Nahum. 

Division  of  the  Book. — It  is  easy  to  recognise  two 
great  divisions,  which  accordingly  have  been  gene- 
rally adopted :  (1.)  chap.  i.  to  in. ;  (2.)  iv.  to  end. 

The  subdivision  of  these  several  parts  is  a  work 
of  greater  difficulty :  that  of  Eichhorn  will  be  found 
to  be  based  upon  a  highly  subtle,  though  by  no 
means  precarious  criticism. 

(1.)  According  to  him  the  first  division  should  be 
subdivided  into  three  separate  poems,  each  originat- 
ing in  a  distinct  aim,  and  each  after  its  own  fashion 
attempting  to  express  the  idolatry  of  Israel  by 
imagery  borrowed  from  the  matrimonial  relation. 
The  first,  and  therefore  the  least  elaborate  of  these 
is  contained  in  chap,  in.,  the  second  iu  i.  2-11,  the 
third  in  i.  2-9,  and  ii.  1-23.  These  three  are  pro- 
gressively elaborate  developments  of  the  same 
reiterated  idea.  Chap.  i.  2-9  is  common  to  the 
second  and  third  poems,  but  not  repeated  with  each 
sevorally  (iv.  273  ff.).  (2.)  Attempts  have  been 
made  by  Wells,  Eichhorn,  &c,  to  subdivide  the  second 
part  of  the  book.  These  divisions  are  made  either 
according  to  reigns  of  contemporary  kings,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  subject-matter  of  the  poem.  The 
former  course  has  been  adopted  by  Wells,  who  gets 
five,  the  latter  by  Eichhorn,  who  gets  sixteen  poems 
out  of  (his  part  of  the  book. 
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These  prophecies — so  scattered,  so  unconnected  i^'Jj^'*"  *J 
that  Bishop  Lowth  has  compared  them  with  the  *«.fc«p5iniiii 
leaves  of  the  Sibyl — were  probably  collected  by 
Hosea  himself  towards  the  end  of  his  career. 

Hosea's  marriage  with  Oomer. — This  passage  (i. 
2  foil.)  is  the  vexata  quaestio  of  the  book.  Of  course 
it  has  its  literal  and  its  allegorical  interpreters.  For 
the  literal  view  we  have  the  majority  of  the  fathers, 
andoftheancientand  mediaeval  commentators.  There 
is  some  little  doubt  about  Jerome,  who  speaks  or  a 
Jigurative  and  typical  interpretation  ;  but  he  evi- 
dently means  the  word  typical  in  its  proper  sense 
as  applied  to  a  factual  reality  figuratively  represen- 
tative of  something  else  (Corn,  a  Lap.).  At  the 
period  of  the  Reformation  the  allegorical  interpre- 
ters could  only  boast  the  Chaidee  Paraphrase,  some 
few  Rabbins,  and  the  Hermeneutic  school  of  Ori- 
geu.  Soon  afterwards  the  theory  obtained  a  vigor- 
ous supporter  in  Junius,  and  more  recently  has 
been  adopted  by  the  bulk  of  modern  commenta- 
tors. Both  views  are  embarrassed  by  serious  incon- 
veniences, though  it  would  seem  that  those  which 
beset  the  literal  theory  are  the  more  formidable. 
One  question  which  sprang  out  of  the  literal  view 
was  whether  the  connexion  between  Hosea  and  Co- 
mer was  marriage,  or  fornication.  Another  ques- 
tion which  followed  immediately  upon  the  preced- 
ing was  "  an  Dcus  possit  dispensare  ut  fomicatio  sit 
iicita."  This  latter  question  was  much  discussed 
by  the  schoolmen,  and  by  the  Thomisto  it  was 
avowed  in  the  affirmative.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  besetting  the  literal  interpretation, 
Bps.  Horsley  and  Lowth  have  declared  in  its  favour. 
Eichhorn  sees  all  the  weight  on  the  side  of  the  literal 
interpretation,  and  shows  that  marrying  a  harlot  is 
not  necessarily  implied  by  D'MJJ  TVPf/t,  which  may 
very  well  imply  a  wife  who  after  marriage  becomes 
an  adulteress,  though  chaste  before.  In  favour  of 
the  literal  theory,  he  also  observes  the  unfitness 
of  a  wife  unchaste  before  marriage  to  be  a  type  of 
Israel. 

References  in  N.  T. — Matt.  ix.  13,  xii.  7,  Hos. 
vi.  6;  Luke  xxili.  30,  Rev.  vi.  16,  Hos.  x.  8; 
Matt.  ii.  15,  Hos.  xi.  1 ;  Rom.  ix.  25,  26,  1  Pet. 
ii.  10,  Hos.  i.  10,  ii.  23 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  4,  Hos.  vi. 
2 ;  Heb.  xiii.  15,  Hos.  xiv.  2. 

Style. — "  Commaticus,"  Jerome.  "  Osea  quanto 
profundius  loquitur,  tanto  operosius  penetratur," 
August.  Obscure  brevity  seems  to  be  the  charac-  , 
teriatic  quality  of  Hosea;  and  all  commentators 
agree  that  "  of  all  the  prophets  be  is,  in  point  of 
language,  the  most  obscure  and  hard  to  be  under- 
stood (Henderson,  Minor  Prophets,  p.  2).  Eich- 
hom is  of  opinion  that  he  has  never  been  adequately 
translated,  and  in  fact  could  not  be  translated  into 
any  European  language.  He  compares  him  to  a  bee 
flying  from  flower  to  flower,  to  a  painter  revelling 
in  strong  and  glaring  colours,  to  a  tree  that  wants 
pruning.  Horsley  detects  another  important  specialty 
in  pointing  out  the  excessively  local  and  individual 
tone  of  these  prophecies,  which  above  all  others  ht 
declares  to  be  intensely  Jewish. 

Hosea's  obscurity  has  been  variously  accouutew 
for.  Lowth  attributes  it  to  the  fact  that  the  extant 
poems  are  but  a  sparse  collection  of  compositions 
scattered  over  a  great  number  of  years  {Prael.  xxi.) 
Horsley  {Pref.)  makes  this  obscurity  individual  and 
peculiar;  and  certainly  the  heart  of  the  prophet 
seems  to  have  been  so  full  and  fiery  that  it  might 
well  burst  through  all  restraints  of  diction  (Eich- 
hom). [T.  E.  B.1 
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H08HAI'AH(njyB^ri;  Otaiat).  l.('ft<r<ua). 
A  man  who  assisted  'in  the  dedication  of  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  after  it  had  been  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  xii.  32).  He  led  the  princes  (n^)  of  Judah 
in  the  procession,  but  whether  himself  one  of  them 
we  are  not  told. 

2.  ( Macuraios).  The  father  of  a  certain  Jezaniah, 
or  Azariah,  who  was  a  man  of  note  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  ilii. 
1,  xliii.  2). 

HOSH'AMA  (yOtfln  ;  'ilo-a^ifl,  Alex,  'to- 
nofui ;  Sana),  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeconiah,  or 
Jehoiachin,  the  last  king  of  Judah  but  one  ( 1  Chr. 
iii.  18).  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  capture  of  Jeconiah  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
though  the  mother  and  the  wires  of  the  king  are 
mentioned,  nothing  is  said  about  his  sons  (2  K.  xxiv. 
12, 15).  In  agreement  with  this  is  the  denunciation 
of  him  as  a  childless  man  in  Jer.  xxii.  30.  There  is 
good  reason  for  suspecting  some  confusion  in  the 
present  state  of  the  genealogy  of  the  royal  family 
in  1  Chr.  iii. ;  and  these  facta  would  seem  to 
confirm  it. 

HOSHE'A  (VEto;  'fi<rr,4;  Owe),  the  nine- 
teenth, last,  and  best  king  of  Israel.  He  succeeded 
Pekah,  whom  he  slew  in  a  successful  conspiracy, 
thereby  fulfilling  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (Is.  vii.  16). 
Although  Josephus  calls  Hoshea  a  friend  of  Pekah 
(<ptKou  rivbs  irifavKtiaavrot  airs?,  Ant.  ix. 
13,  §1),  we  have  no  ground  for  calling  this  "a 
treacherous  murder"  (Prideaux,  i.  16).  It  took 
place  B.C.  737,  "in  the  20th  year  of  Jotham" 
(2  K.  xv.  30),  i.  e.  "  in  the  20th  year  after  Jotham 
became  sole  king,"  for  he  only  reigned  16  years 
(2  K.  xv.  33).  But  there  must  have  been  an  in- 
terregnum of  at  least  eight  years  before  Hoshea 
came  to  the  throne,  which  was  not  till  B.C.  729,  in 
the  12th  year  of  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvii.  1  :  we  cannot, 
with  Cloricus,  read  4th  for  12th  in  this  verse,  be- 
cause of  2  K.  xviii.  9).  This  is  the  simplest  way 
of  reconciling  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the 
passages,  and  has  been  adopted  by  Ussher,  Des 
Viguoles,  Tiele,  &c.  (Winer,  t.  v.  Hoseas).  The 
other  methods  suggested  by  Hitzig,  I.ightfoot,  4c., 
are  mostly  untenable  (Keil  on  2  K.  xv.  30). 

It  is  expressly  stated  (2  K.  xvii.  2)  that  Hoshea 
was  not  so  siuful  as  his  predecessors.  According 
to  the  Rabbis  this  superiority  consisted  in  his  re- 
moving from  the  frontier-cities  the  guards  placed 
there  by  his  predecessors  to  prevent  their  subjects 
from  worshipping  at  Jerusalem  (Seder  Olam  Rabba, 
cap.  22,  quoted  by  Prideaux,  i.  16),  and  in  his  not 
hindering  the  Israelites  from  accepting  the  invita- 
tion of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxx.  10),  nor  cherking 
their  zeal  against  idolatry  (id.  xxxi.  1).  This  en- 
comium, however,  is  founded  on  the  untenable  sup- 
position that  Hezekiah's  passover  preceded  the  fall 
of  Samaria  [Hezekiah J,  and  we  must  be  content 
with  the  general  fact  that  Hoshea  showed  a  more 
theocratic  spirit  than  the  former  kings  of  Israel. 
The  compulsory  cessation  of  the  calf-worship  may 
have  removed  his  greatest  temptation,  for  Tiglath- 
Pileser  had  carried  off  the  golden  calf  from  Dan 
some  years  before  (Sed.  Ol.  Bab.  22),  and  that  at 
Bethel  was  taken  away  by  Shalmaneser  in  his  first 
invasion  (2  K.  xvii.  3;  Hos.  x.  14;  Prideaux,/.  c). 
But,  whatever  may  have  been  his  excellencies,  he 
still  "did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  and  it  was 
top  late  to  avert  retribution  by  any  improvements. 

In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  (B.C.  726)  Shal- 
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maneser,  impelled  probably  by  mere  thirst  of  con- 
quest, came  against  him,  cruelly  stormed  the  strong 
caves  of  Beth-arbel  (Hos.  z.  14),  and  made  land 
tributary  (2  K.  xvii.  3)  for  three  years.  At  the 
end  of  this  period,  encouraged  perhaps  by  the  revolt 
of  Hezekiah,  Hoshea  entered  into  a  secret  alliance 
with  So,  king  of  Egypt  (who  was  either  the 
itifXos  of  Manetho,  aixl  son  of  SaJSaawf,  Herod, 
ii.  137 ;  Keil,  Vitringa,  Gesenins,  &c ;  Jahc,  Bebr. 
Com.  §xl. ;  or  else  Sabaco  himself,  Wilkinson,  Jar. 
Eii.  i.  139;  Ewald,  Getch.  iii.  610),  to  throw  off 
the  Assyrian  yoke.  The  alliance  did  him  no  good : 
it  was  revealed  to  the  couit  of  Nineveh  by  the 
Assyrian  party  in  Ephraim,  and  Hoshea  was  imme- 
diately seized  as  a  rebellion*  vassal,  shut  op  in 
prison,  and  apparently  treated  with  the  utnrat 
indignity  (Mic  v.  1).  If  this  happened  before 
the  siege  (2  K.  xvii.  4),  we  most  account  for  it 
either  by  supposing  that  Hoshea,  hoping  to  dis- 
semble and  gain  time,  had  gone  to  Shalmaneser  to 
account  for  his  conduct,  or  that  he  had  been  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner  in  some  unrecorded  battle. 
That  he  disappeared  very  suddenly,  like  "  fbaa 
upon  the  water,"  we  may  infer  from  Ho».  riii.  11, 
x.  7.  The  siege  of  Samaria  lasted  three  years ;  fn 
that  "glorious  and  beautiful"  city  was  strongly 
situated  like  "  a  crown  of  pride  "  among  her  bills 
(Is.  xxviii.  1-5).  During  the  course  of  the  siege 
Shalmaneser  must  hare  died,  for  it  is  certain  that 
Samaria  was  taken  by  his  successor  Sargon,  who 
thus  laconically  describes  the  event  in  his  annals: — 
"  Samaria  I  looked  at,  I  captured ;  27,280  mea 
(families?)  who  dwelt  in  it  I  carried  away.  I 
constructed  fifty  chariots  in  their  country  '. . . . 
I  appointed  a  governor  orer  them,  and  continued 
upon  them  the  tribute  of  the  former  people"  (.Botta, 
145,  11,  quoted  by  Dr.  Hincks,  J.  of  Saer.  la. 
Oct.  1858;  Layant,  ffin.  and  Bab.  i.  148).  This 
was  probably  B.C.  721  or  720.  For  the  future 
history  of  the  unhappy  Ephraimites,  the  places  to 
which  they  were  transplanted  by  the  policy  of  their 
conqueror  and  his  officer,  "the  great  and  nofcie 
Asnapper"  (Ezr.  iv.  10),  and  the  nations  bv  whki 
they  were  superseded,  see  Samaria.  Of  the  sub- 
sequent fortunes  of  Hoshea  we  know  nothing.  He 
came  to  the  throne  too  late,  and  governed  a  king- 
dom torn  to  pieces  bv  foreign  invasion  and  intestine 
broils.  Sovereign  after  sovereign  had  fallen  by  the 
dagger  of  the  assassin  ;  and  we  see  from  the  dark 
and  terrible  delineations  of  the  contemporary  pro- 
phets [Hosea,  Micah,  Isaiah],  that  murder  and 
idolatry,  drunkenness  and  lust,  had  eaten  like  "  an 
incurable  wound"  (Mic.  i.  9)  into  the  inmost  heart 
of  the  national  morality.  Ephraim  was  dogged  to 
its  ruin  by  the  apostate  policy  of  the  renegade  who 
had  asserted  its  independence  (2  K.  xvii. ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  14;  Prideaux,  i.  15  sq. ;  Keil,  On  A"io.;j, 
ii.  50  sq.,  Engl,  ed.;  Jahn,  ffebr.  Com.  §xL  ; 
Ewald,  Qesch.  iii.  607-613;  Rosenmuller,  BiH. 
Qeogr.  chap,  ix.,  Engl,  trausl. ;  Kawlinson,  Herod. 
'•  [F.  W.  F.] 

H08HE'A  (Vtfln  =  help).  The  name  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  of  the  prophet  known  to  os 
as  Hosea.  1.  The  son  of  Nun,  i.e.  Joshua  (Dent 
xxxn.  44 ;  and  also  in  Num.  xiii.  8,  though  there 
the  A.  V.  has  Oshea).  It  was  probabl v  his  ori- 
ginal name,  to  which  the  Divine  name  of  Jah  was 
afterwards  added— Jehoshua,  Josh.ia-"  Jehovah's 
help.  The  I.XX.  in  this  passage  miss  the  distinc- 
tion, and  have  '\naois ;  Vulg.  Josuv. 

2.  ('fM;  Osce).  Son  of  Azaziah  (I  Chr  xrvii. 
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20) ;  like  his  great  namesake,  a  man  of  Ephraim, 
ruler  (nagid)  of  his  tribe  in  the  time  of  king  David. 

3.  ('fl<r»i«  ;  Osec).  One  of  the  heads  of  the 
"  people  " — i.  e.  the  laymen — who  sealed  the  cove- 
nant with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  23). 

HOSPITALITY.  The  rites  of  hospitality  are 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  customs  prevailing  in 
the  entertainment  of  guests  [Food;  Meals],  and 
from  the  laws  and  practices  relating  to  charity, 
almsgiving,  tic. ;  arid  they  are  thus  separately 
treated,  as  far  as  possible,  in  this  article. 

Hospitality  was  regarded  by  most  nations  of  the 
ancient  world  as  one  of  the  chief  virtues,  and 
especially  by  peoples  of  the  Semitic  stock ;  but  that 
it  was  not  characteristic  of  the  latter  alone  is  amply 
shown  by  the  usages  of  the  Greeks  and  even  the 
Romans.  Race  undoubtedly  influences  its  exercise, 
and  it  must  also  be  ascribed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  social  state  of  a  nation.  Thus  the  desert  tribes 
have  always  placed  the  virtue  higher  in  their  esteem 
than  the  townsfolk  of  the  same  descent  as  themselves ; 
and  in  our  own  day,  though  an  Arab  townsman  is 
hospitable,  he  entertains  (Liferent  notions  on  the 
subject  from  the  Arab -of  the  desert  (the  Bedawee). 
The  former  has  fewer  opportunities  of  showing  his 
hospitality ;  and  when  he  does  so,  he  does  it  not  as 
much  with  the  feeling  of  discharging  an  obligatory 
act  as  a  social  and  civilised  duty.  With  the  ad- 
vance of  civilisation  the  calls  of  hospitality  become 
less  and  less  urgent.  The  dweller  in  the  wilder- 
ness, however,  finds  the  entertainment  of  wayfarers 
to  be  a  part  of  his  daily  life,  and  that  to  refuse  it 
is  to  deny  a  common  humanity.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  notions  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans 
must  be  appreciated  as  the  recognition  of  the  virtue 
where  its  necessity  was  not  of  the  urgent  character 
that  it  possesses  in  the  more  primitive  lands  of  the 
Kast.  The  ancient  Egyptians  resembled  the  Greeks ; 
but,  with  a  greater  eiclusiveness,  they  limited  their 
entertainments  to  their  own  countrymen,  being  con- 
strained by  the  national  and  priestly  abhorrence  and 
dread  of  foreigners.  This  exclusion  throws  some 
obscurity  on  their  practices  in  the  discharge  of  hos- 
pitality ;  but  otherwise  their  customs  in  the  enter- 
tainment of  guests  resembled  those  well  known  to 
classical  scholars — customs  probably  derived  in  a 
great  measure  from  Egypt. 

While  hospitality  is  acknowledged  to  have  been 
a  wide-spread  virtue  in  ancient  times,  we  must  con- 
cede that  it  flourished  chiefly  among  the  race  of 
Shera.  The  0.  T.  abounds  with  illustrations  of  the 
divine  command  to  use  hospitality,  and  of  the  strong 
national  belief  in  its  importance:  so  too  in  the 
writings  of  the  N.  T. ;  and  though  the  Eastern 
Jews  of  modem  times  dare  not  entertain  a  stranger 
lest  he  he  an  enemy,  and  the  long  oppression  they 
hare  endured  has  begotten  that  greed  of  gain  that 
has  made  their  name  a  proverb,  the  ancient  hospi- 
tality still  lives  in  their  hearts.  The  desert,  how- 
ever, is  yet  free ;  it  is  as  of  old  a  howling  wilder- 
ness ;  and  hospitality  is  as  necessary  and  as  freely 
given  as  in  patriarchal  times.  Among  the  Arabs 
we  find  the  best  illustrations  of  the  old  Bible  narra- 
tives, and  among  them  see  traits  that  might  beseem 
their  ancestor  Abraham. 

The  laws  respecting  strangers  (Lev.  xix.  33,  34) 
and  the  poor  (Lev.  xxv.  14  seq.;  Deut.  iv.  7),  and 
concerning  redemption  (Lev.  xxv.  23  seqq.),  &c,  are 
framed  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  hospitality ; 
and  the  strength  of  the  national  feeling  regarding  it 
is  shown  in  the  incidental  mentions  of  its  practice. 
In  the  Law,  compassion  to  strangers  is  constantly 


enforced  by  the  words, "  tor  ye  were  strangers  in 
the  land  of  Egypt "  (as  Lev.  xix.  34).  And  before 
the  Law,  Abraham's  entertainment  of  the  augels 
(Gen.  xviii.  1  seqq.),  and  Lot's  (xix.  1),  are  in  exact' 
agreement  with  its  precepts  and  with  modern  usage. 
So  Moses  was  received  by  Jethro,  the  priest  of 
Midian,  who  reproached  his  daughters,  though  he 
believed  him  to  be  an  Egyptian,  saying,  "  And 
where  is  he?  why  is  it  [that]  ye  have  left  the 
man?  call  him,  that  he  may  eat  bread"  (Ex.  ii. 
20).  The  story  of  Joseph's  hospitality  to  his 
brethren,  although  he  knew  them  to  be  such,*ap- 
pears  to  be  narrated  as  an  ordinary  occurrence ;  and 
in  like  manner  Pharaoh  received  Jacob  with  a  libe-  - 
rarity  not  merely  dictated  by  his  relationship  to  the 
saviour  of  Egypt.  Like  Abraham,  "  Jlonoah  said 
unto  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  I  pray  thee  let  us 
detain  thee  until  we  shall  have  made  ready  a  kid 
for  thee "  (Judg.  xiii.  15) ;  and  like  Lot,  the  old 
man  of  Gibeah  sheltered  the  Levite  when  be  saw 
him,  "  a  wayfaring  man  in  the  street  of  the  city : 
and  the  old  man  said,  Whither  guest  thou?  and 
whence  comest  thou?  .  .  .  Peace  be  with  thee; 
howsoever  [let]  all  thy  wants  [lie]  upon  me ;  only 
lodge  not  in  the  street.  So  he  brought  him  into 
his  house,  and  gave  provender  unto  the  asses ;  and 
they  washed  their  feet,  and  did  eat  and  drink  ** 
(Judg.  xix.  17,  20,  21). 

In  the  N.  T.  hospitality  is  yet  more  markedly 
enjoined ;  and  in  the  more  civilised  state  of  society 
which  then  prevailed,  its  exercise  became  more  a 
social  virtue  than  a  necessity  of  patriarchal  life. 
The  good  Samaritan  stands  for  all  ages  as  an 
example  of  Christian  hospitality,  embodying  the 
command  to  love  one's  neighbour  as  himselt;  and 
our  Lord's  charge  to  the  disciples  strengthened  that 
command:  "He  that  receiveth  you  receiveth  me, 
and  he  that  receiveth  me  receiveth  him  that  sent 
me.  .  .  .  And  whosoever  shall  give  to  drink  unto 
one  of  these  little  ones  a  cup  of  cold  water  [only], 
in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he 
shall  in  nowise  lose  his  reward"  (Matt.  X.  42). 
The  neglect  of  Christ  is  symbolised  by  inhospitality 
to  our  neighbours,  in  the  words,  "  I  was  a  « tranger 
and  ye  took  me  not  in"  (Matt.  xxv.  43).  The 
Apostles  urged  the  church  to  "  follow  after  hospi- 
tality," using  the  forcible  words  t^p  tpiXo^tvlaif 
SiiKomt  (Kom.  xii.  13;  cf.  1  Tim.  v.  10),  to 
remember  Abraham's  example, "  Be  not  forgetful  to 
entertain  strangers,  for  thereby  some  have  enter- 
tained angels  unawares"  (Heb.  xiii.  2) ;  to  "  use 
hospitality  one  to  another  without  grudging" 
(1  Pet.  iv.  9);  while  a  bishop  must  be  a  "lover 
of  hospitality"  (Tit.  i.  8,  cf.  1  Tim.  iii.  2).  The 
practice  of  the  early  Christians  was  in  accord  with 
these  precepts.  They  had  all  tilings  in  common,  and 
their  hospitality  was  a  characteristic  of  their  belief. 

If  such  has  been  the  usage  of  Biblical  times,  it  is 
in  the  next  place  important  to  remark  how  hospi- 
tality was  shown.  In  the  patriarchal  ages  we  may 
take  Abraham's  example  as  the  most  fitting,  as  we 
have  of  it  the  fullest  account;  and  by  the  light  o( 
Arab  custom  we  may  see,  without  obscurity,  his 
hasting  to  the  tent-door  to  meet  his  guests,  with 
the  woids,  "  My  lord,  if  now  I  have  found  favour 
in  thy  sight,  pass  not  away,  I  pray  thee,  from  thy 
servant:  let  a  little  water,  I  pray  you,  be  fetched, 
and  wash  your  feet,  and  rest  yourselves  under  the 
tree,  and  I  will  fetch  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  comfort 
ye  your  hearts."  "  And,"  to  continue  the  narrative 
\  in  the  vigorous  language  of  the  A.  V.,  "  Abraham 
I  hastened  into  the  tent  unto  Sarah,  and  said.  Make 
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ready  quickly  three  measures  of  fine  meal,  knead 
[it],  and  make  cakes  upon  the  hearth.  And  Abra- 
ham ran  unto  the  herd,  and  fetched  a  calf  tender 
and  good,  and  gave  [it]  unto  a  young  man,  and  he 
hasted  to  dress  it.  And  he  took  butter  and  milk, 
and  the  calf  which  he  had  dressed,  and  set  [it] 
before  them ;  and  he  stood  by  them  under  the  tree, 
and  they  did  eat."  A  traveller  in  the  Eastern 
desert  may  see,  through  the  vista  of  ages,  this  far- 
off  example  in  its  living  traces.  Mr.  Lane's  remarks 
on  this  narrative  and  the  general  subject  of  this 
article  are  too  apposite  to  be  omitted:  he  says, 
"  Hospitality  is  a  virtue  for  which  the  natives  of 
the  East  in  general  are  highly  and  deservedly  ad- 
mired ;  and  the  people  of  Egypt  are  well  entitled 
to  commendation  on  this  account.  A  word  which 
signifies  literally  'a  person  on  a  journey'  (musifir) 
is  the  term  most  commonly  employed  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  sense  of  a  visitor  or  guest.  There  are 
very  few  persons  here  who  would  think  of  sitting 
down  to  a  meal,  if  there  was  a  stranger  in  the 
house,  without  inviting  him  to  partake  of  it,  unless 
the  latter  were  a  menial,  in  which  case  he  would 
be  invited  to  eat  with  the  servants.  It  would  be 
considered  a  shameful  violation  of  good  manners 
if  a  Muslim  abstained  from  ordering  the  table  to 
be  prepared  at  the  usual  time  because  a  visitor 
happened  to  be  present.  Persons  of  the  middle 
classes  in  this  country  [Egypt],  if  living  in  a 
retired  situation,  sometimes  take  their  supper 
before  the  door  of  their  bouse,  and  invite  every 
passenger  of  respectable  appearance  to  eat  with 
them*  This  is  very  commonly  done  among  the 
lower  orders.  In  cities  and  large  towns  claims 
on  hospitality  are  unfrequent,  as  there  are  many 
wekitlehs  or  khans,  where  strangers  may  obtain 
lodging ;  and  food  is  very  easily  procured:  but  in 
the  villages  travellers  are  often  lodged  and  enter- 
tained by  the  Sheykb  or  some  other  inhabitant; 
and  if  the  guest  be  a  person  of  the  middle  or 
higher  classes,  or  even  not  very  poor,  he  gives  a 
present  to  the  host's  servants,  or  to  the  host  him- 
self. In  the  desert,  however,  a  present  is  seldom 
received)  from  a  guest.  By  a  Sunneh  law  a  tra- 
veller may  claim  entertainment,  of  any  person  able 
to  afford  it  to  him,  for  three  days.  The  account 
of  Abraham's  entertaining  the  three  angels,  related 
in  the  Bible,  presents  a  perfect  picture  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  modern  Bedawee  sheykh  receives 
travellers  arriving  at  his  encampment.  He  imme- 
diately orders  his  wife  or  women  to  make  bread, 
slaughters  a  sheep  or  some  other  animal,  and  dresses 
it  in  haste,  and  bringing  milk  and  any  other  pro- 
visions that  he  may  have  ready  at  hand,  with  the 
bread  and  the  meat  which  he  has  dressed,  sets 
them  before  his  guests.  If  these  be  persons  of  high 
rank,  he  stands  by  them  while  they  eat,  as  Abra- 
ham did  in  the  case  above  alluded  to.  Most 
Bedawees  will  suffer  almost  any  injury  to  them- 
selves or  their  families  rather  than  allow  their 
guests  to  be  ill-treated  while  under  their  pro- 
tection.   There  are  Arabs  who  even  regard  the 

*  "  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  custom  of  some  of  the 
Barmekees  (the  family  so  renowned  for  their  gene- 
rosity) to  keep  open  house  during  the  hours  of  meals, 
and  to  allow  no  one  who  applied  at  such  times  for  ad- 
mission to  be  repulsed." — Lakk'b  Thousand  and  One 
Wight*,  ch.  v.  note  97. 

b  The  time  of  entertainment,  according  to  the  pre- 
cept of  Mohammad,  is  three  days,  and  he  permitted  a 
guest  to  take  this  right  by  force ;  although  one  day 
and  one  night  is  the  period  of  the  host's  being  "  kind  " 


chastity  of  their  wives  as  not  too  precious  to  be 
sacrificed  for  the  gratification  of  their  guests  (ses 
Burekhardt's  Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  d-e.,  8 to.  ed. 
i.  179, 180)  ;  and  at  an  encampment  of  the  Btsha- 
reen,  1  ascertained  that  there  are  many  persons  in 
this  great  tribe  (which  inhabits  a  Urge  portion  of 
the  desert  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea)  who 
offer  their  unmarried  daughters  (cf.  Gen,  rri.  8; 
Judg.  iu.  24)  to  their  guests,  merely  from  motive* 
of  hospitality,  and  not  for  hire"  (Mod.  Eg.  eh. 
xiii.).  Mr.  Lane  adds  that  there  used  to  be  a  very 
numerous  class  of  persons,  called  Tufeylees,  who 
lived  by  spunging,  presuming  on  the  well-knon 
hospitality  of  their  countrymen,  and  going  from 
house  to  house  where  entertainments  were  being 
given.  The  Arabs  along  the  Syrian  frontier  usually 
pitch  the  Sheykh's  tent  towards  the  west,  that  is, 
towards  the  inhabited  country,  to  invite  passengers 
and  lodge  them  on  their  way  (Burekhardt's  Xote 
on  the  Bedouins,  £c,  8vo.  ed.,  i.  33) ;  it  is  held  t> 
be  disgraceful  to  encamp  in  a  place  out  of  the  way 
of  travellers ;  and  it  is  a  custom  of  the  Bedawees 
to  light  fires  in  their  encampments  to  attract  tra- 
vellers, and  to  keep  dogs  who,  besides  watering 
against  robbers,  may  in  the  night-time  guide  way- 
farers to  their  tents.  Hence  a  hospitable  man  is 
proverbially  called  "  one  whose  dogs  bark  loudly.'1' 
Approaching  an  encampment,  the  traveller  often 
sees  several  horsemen  coming  towards  him,  and 
striving  who  shall  be  first  to  claim  him  as  > 
guest.  The  favourite  national  game  of  the  Arab 
before  El-Islam  illustrates  their  hospitality.  It 
was  called  "  Meysir,"  and  was  played  with  straws, 
some  notched  and  others  without  marks,  A  yoaar 
camel  was  bought  and  killed,  and  divided  bits 
24  portions ;  those  who  drew  marked  arrows  had 
shares  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  notches; 
those  who  drew  blanks  paid  the  cost  of  the  csssd 
among  them.  Neither  party,  however,  ate  of  the 
flesh  of  the  camel,  which  was  always  given  to  the 
poor,  and  "  this  they  did  out  of  pride  and  ostenta- 
tion,'' says  Sale,  "  it  being  reckoned  a  shame  for  a 
man  to  stand  out,  and  not  venture  his  mosey  ox 
such  an  occasion."  Sale,  however,  is  hardly  ptuV 
sophical  in  this  remark,  which  concerns  onry  the 
abuse  of  a  practice  originally  arising  from  a  na- 
tional virtue:  but  Mohammad  forbade  the  game, 
with  all  other  games  of  chance,  on  the  plea  that  rt 
gave  rise  to  quarrels,  &c.  (Sale's  Preliminary  Pit- 
course,  p.  96,  ed.  1836,  and  Kvr-cm,  ch.  ii.  and  vA 
The  Oriental  respect  for  the  covenant  of  bread 
and  salt,  or  salt  alone,  certainly  sprang  from  the 
high  regard  in  which  hospitality  was  held.  Eves 
accidentally  to  taste  another's  salt  imposes  ts*> 
obligation  ;  and  to  so  great  an  extent  is  the  reeks; 
earned  that  a  thief  has  been  known  to  give  up  bis 
booty  in  obedience  to  it.  Thus  El-Leys  Ks-SarHr, 
when  a  robber,  left  his  booty  in  the  passage  of  tse 
royal  treasury  of  Sijistan ;  accidentally  he  stumaM 
over,  and,  in  the  dark,  tasted  a  lump  of  roek-sah: 
his  respect  for  his  covenant  gained  his  pardon,  and 
he  became  the  founder  of  a  royal  dynasty  (Lane's 

to  him  {ilishkat  tl-Uusibeek,  ii.  129,  cited  in  Lanes 
Thousand  and  One  Nights,  Intr.  note  IS).  Burckfcw* 
(Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  &c,  1.  178,  179,  cited  in  tat 
same  note)  says  that  a  stranger  without  friend?  ia  a 
camp  alights  at  the  first  tent,  where  the  women,  ia 
the  absence  of  the  owner,  provide  for  his  refreshment. 
After  the  lapse  of  three  days  and  foor  hours,  he  nam. 
if  he  would  avoid  censure,  either  assist  in  honsesMSJ 
duties,  or  claim  hospitality  at  another  tent. 
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Thousand  and  One  Night*,  it.  note  21).  The 
Arab  peculiarity  was  carried  into  Spain  by  the  so-  i 
called  Moore. 

For  the  customs  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in 
the  entertainment  of  guests,  and  the  exercise  of 
hospitality  generally,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  art.  Hospitium.  They 
are  incidentally  illustrated  by  passages  in  the  N.  T., 
but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  those  so 
derived,  and  the  native  (Mental  customs  which, 
as  we  hare  said,  are  very  similar.  To  one  of  the 
customs  of  classical  antiquity  a  reference  is  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  Rev.  ii.  17 :  "  To  him  that  over- 
coraeth  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna,  and 
will  give  him  a  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a 
new  name  written,  which  no  man  knoweth,  saving 
he  that  receiveth  [it]."  [E.  S.  P.] 

HOTHAM  (Ortrt;  X«9aV,  Alex.  X«.«a>; 
Hotlutm),  a  man  of  Asher ;  son  of  Heber,  of  the 
family  of  Beriah  ( 1  Chr.  vii.  32). 

HO'THAN  (Drrtn,  i.  e.  Hotham  ;  XtBiu, 
Alex.  XuB&v ;  Hotham),  a  man  of  Aroer,  father 
of  Sbama  and  Jehiel,  two  of  the  heroes  of  David's 
guard  ( 1  Chr.  xi.  44).  The  substitution  of  Hothan 
for  Hotham  is  an  error  which  has  been  retained 
from  the  edition  of  1611  till  now.  (Comp.  the 
rendering  of  the  LXX.  both  of  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding name.) 

HO'THTR  (Tmn  ;  'Mnpl,  Alex.  'Iawftpt ; 
Othir),  the  13th  son  of  Hekan  "  the  king's  seer" 
(1  Chr.  xxv.  4),  and  therefore  a  Kohathitc  Levite. 
He  had  the  charge  of  the  twenty-first  course  of  the 
musicians  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  (xxv.  28). 

HOUE  (njKJ>,  Mnjjt?)  ChaH.).   This  word  is 

first  found  in  Dan.  iii.  6,  iv.  19,  33,  v.  5 ;  and  it 
occurs  several  times  in  the  Apocrypha  (Jud.  xiv.  8, 
2  Esd.  ix.  44).  It  seems  to  be  a  vague  expression 
for  a  short  period,  and  the  frequeut  phrase  "  in  the 
same  hour'  means  "  immediately  " :  hence  we  find 
r(SV3,  substituted  in  the  Targum  for  J»T3,  "  in  a 
moment"  (Num.  xvi.  21,  &c.).  "Cloa  is  frequently 
used  in  the  same  way  by  the  N.  T.  writers  (Matt, 
viii.  13 ;  Luke  xii.  39,  &c).  It  occurs  in  the  LXX. 
as  a  rendering  for  various  words  meaning  time,  just 
as  it  does  in  Greek  writers  long  before  it  acquired 
the  specific  meaning  of  our  word  "  hour."  Saah  is 
still  used  in  Arabic  both  for  an  hour  and  a  moment. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  were  probably  unacquainted 
with  the  division  of  the  natural  day  into  24  parts. 
The  general  distinctions  of  "  morning,  evening,  and 
noonday"  (Ps.  lv.  17)  were  sufficient  for  them  at 
first,  as  they  were  for  the  early  Greeks  (Horn.  //. 
xxi.  Ill);  afterwards  the  Greeks  adopted  five 
marked  periods  of  the  day  (Jul.  Pollux,  Onom.  i. 
68 ;  Dio  Chrysost.  Orat.  ii.  de  Glor.),  and  the 
Hebrews  parcelled  out  the  period  between  sunrise 
and  sunset  into  a  series  of  minute  divisions  distin- 
guished by  the  sun's  course  [Day],  as  is  still  done 
by  the  Arabs,  who  have  stated  forms  of  prayers  for 
each  period  (Lane's  Mod.  Eg.  1.  ch.  3). 

The  early  Jews  appear  to  have  divided  the  day 
into  four  parts  (Neh.  ix.  3),  and  the  night  into 
three  watches  (Judg.  vii.  19)  [Day  ;  Watches], 
and  even  in  the  N.  T.  we  find  a  trace  of  this  division 
in  Matt.  xx.  1-5.  There  is  however  no  proof  of  the 
assertion  sometime*  made,  that  Spa  in  the  Gospels 
may  occasionally  mean  a  space  of  three  hours. 

The  Greeks  adopted  the  division  of  the  day  into 


12  hours  from  the  Babylonians  (Herod,  ii.  109; 
comp.  Kawlinson,  Herod,  ii.  p.  334).  At  what 
period  the  Jews  became  first  acquainted  with  this 
way  of  reckoning  time  is  unknown,  but  it  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  they  too  learnt  it  from  the 
Babylonians  during  the  Captivity  (Waehner,  Ant. 
Hebr.  §v.  i.  8, 9.).  They  may  have  had  some  such 
division  at  a  much  earlier  period,  as  has  been  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  Ahoz  erected  a  sun-dial  in  Jeru- 
salem, the  use  of  which  had  probably  been  learnt 
from  Babylon!  There  is  however  the  greatest  un- 
certainty as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
(A.  V.  "  degrees,"  Is.  xxxviii.  8).  [Dial.]  It  is 
strange  that  the  Jews  were  not  acquainted  with  this 
method  of  reckoning  even  earlier,  for,  although  a  - 
purely  conventional  one,  it  is  naturally  suggested 
by  the  months  in  a  year.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  thinks 
that  it  arose  from  a  less  obvious  cause  (Rawlinson, 
Herod,  ii.  334).  In  whatever  way  originated,  it 
was  known  to  the  Egyptians  at  a  very  early  period. 
They  had  12  hours  of  the  day  and  of  the  night 
(called  Nau  =  hour),  each  of  which  had  its  own 
genius,  drawn  with  a  star  on  its  head.  The 
word  is  said  by  Lepsius  to  be  found  as  far  back 
as  the  5th  dynasty  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii.  135). 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hours,  viz.  (1 .)  the  astro- 
nomical or  equinoctial  hour,  t.  e.  the  24th  part  of 
a  civil  day,  which  although  "known  to  astrono- 
mers, was  not  used  in  the  affairs  of  common  life 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century  of  the 
Christian  era"  {Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  v.  Hora):  mid 
(2.)  the  natural  hour  (which  the  Rabbis  called 
ni'JDT,  koioucoI  or  temporoles),  i.  e.  the  12th 
part  of  the  natural  day,  or  of  the  time  between 
sunrise  and  sunset.  These  are  the  hours  meant 
in  the  N.  T.,  Joseph  us,  and  the  Rabbis  (John  ii. 
9,  &c. ;  Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  4,  §3),  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  they  perpetually  vary  in  length,  so 
as  to  be  very  different  at  different  times  of  the  year. 
Besides  this  an  hour  of  the  day  would  always  mean 
a  different  length  of  time  from  an  hour  of  the 
night  except  at  the  equinox.  From  the  consequent 
uncertainty  of  the  term  there  arose  the  proverbial 
expression  "  not  all  hours  are  equal "  (R.  Joshua 
ap.  Carpzov,  App.  Crit.  345).  At  the  equinoxes 
the  third  hour  would  correspond  to  9  o'clock ;  the 
sixth  would  always  be  at  noon.  To  find  the  exact 
time  meant  at  other  seasons  of  the  year  we  must 
know  when  the  sun  rises  in  Palestine,  and  reduce 
the  hours  to  our  reckoning  accordingly.  [Day.] 
(Winer,«.e.  Tag,  Uhren;  John  Arch.  BM.  §101.) 
What  horologic  contrivances  the  Jews  possessed  in 
the  time  of  our  Lord  is  uncertain  ;  but  we  may 
safely  suppose  that  they  had  gnomons,  dials,  and 
clepsydrae,  all  of  which  had  long  been  known  to 
the  Persians  and  other  nations  with  whom  they  had 
come  in  contact.  Of  course  the  two  first  were  in- 
accurate and  uncertain  indications,  but  the  water- 
clock  by  ingenious  modifications,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  became  a  very  tolerable  assist- 
ance in  marking  time.    Mention  is  also  mode  of  a 

curious  invention  called  T\VK?  "fnOt,  by  which  a 
-  T  T  • 

figure  was  constructed  so  as  to  drop  a  stone  into 

a  brazen  basin  every  hour,  the  sound  of  which  was 
heard  for  a  great  distance  and  announced  the  time 
(Otho,  Lex.  Hob.  s.  v.  Hora). 

For  the  purposes  of  prayer  the  old  division  of  the 
day  into  4  portions  was  continued  in  the  Temple 
service,  as  we  see  from  Acts  ii.  15,  iii.  1,  x.  9. 
The  Jews  supposed  that  the  3rd  hour  bod  been 
i  consecrated  by  Abraham,  the  6th  by  Isaac,  and 
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the  9th  ty  Jacob  (Kimchi ;  Sclioettgen,  Hot.  i 
/Mr.  ad  Acts  iii.  1).  It  ia  probable  that  the  en-  I 
nouical  hours  observed  by  the  Komanists  (of  which  ' 
there  are  8  in  the  24)  are  derived  from  these  Temple 
hours  (Moses  and  Aar.  iii.  9). 

The  Kabbis  pretend  that  the  hours  were  divided 
into  1080  Wpbn  (minutes),  and  56,848 
(seconds),  which  numbers  were  chosen  because  they 
are  so  easily  divisible  (Gem.  Hier.  Berachoth,  2, 4 ; 
in  Reland  Ant.  Hebr.  iv.  1,  §19).       [F.  W.  F.] 

HOUSE  (JV3  ;  o7ko>  ;  domus ;  Chald.  n?3, 
to  pass  the  night,  Gesen.  Thes.  191  6.),  a  dwelling  in 
general,  whether  literally,  as  house,  tent,  palace,  cita- 
del, tomb,  derivatively  as  tabernacle,  temple,  heaven, 
or  metaphorically  as  family.  Although  in  Oriental 
language,  every  tent  (see  Gesen.  p.  32)  may  be 
regarded  as  a  house  (Harmer,  Obs.  i.  194),  yet  the 
distinction  between  the  permanent  dwelling-house 
and  the  tent  must  have  taken  rise  from  the  moment 
of  the  division  of  mankind  into  dwellers  in  tents 
and  builders  of  cities,  i.  e.  of  permanent  habitations 
(Gen.  iv.  17,  20;  Is.  ixxviii.  12).  The  Hebrews 
did  not  become  dwellers  in  cities  till  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt  and  alter  the  conquest  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xlvii. 
3 ;  Ex.  xii.  7 ;  Heb.  xi.  9),  while  the  Canaanites  as 
well  as  the  Assyrians  were  from  an  earlier  period 
builders  and  inhabitants  of  cities,  and  it  was  into 
the  bouses  and  cities  built  by  the  former  that  the 
Hebrews  entered  to  take  possession  after  the  con- 
quest (Gen.  x.  11,  19,  xix.  1,  xxiii.  10,  xxxiv.  20  ; 
Num.  xi.  27;  Deut.  vi.  10,  11).  The  private 
dwellings  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  have 
altogether  perished,  but  the  solid  material  of  the 
houses  of  Syria,  east  of  the  Jordan,  may  perhaps 
have  preserved  entire  specimens  of  the  ancient 
dwellings,  even  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  that 
region  (Porter,  Damascus,  ii.  195,  196;  C.  C.  Gra- 
ham in  Camb.  Essays,  1859,  p.  160,  itc. ;  comp. 
Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p.  171,  172). 

In  inferring  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  ancient 
Jewish  or  Oriental  houses,  as  alluded  to  in  Scrip- 
ture, from  existing  dwellings  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
the  East  in  general,  allowance  must  he  made  for  the 
difference  in  climate  between  Egypt,  Persia,  and 
Palestine,  a  cause  from  which  would  proceed 
differences  in  certain  cases  of  material  and  construc- 
tion, as  well  us  of  domestic  arrangement. 

1.  The  houses  of  the  rural  poor  in  Egypt,  as 
well  as  in  most  parts  of  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Persia, 
are  for  the  most  pail  mere  huts  of  mud,  or  sun- 
burnt bricks.  In  some  parts  of  Palestine  and 
Arabia  stone  is  used,  and  in  certain  districts  caves 
in  the  rock  are  used  as  dwellings  (Amos,  v.  11  ; 
Bartlett,  Walks,  p.  117;  Caves).  The  houses 
are  usually  of  one  story  only,  viz.  the  ground 
floor,  and  sometimes  contain  only  one  apartment. 
Sometimes  a  small  court  for  the  cattle  is  attached  ; 
and  in  some  cases  the  cattle  are  housed  in  the  same 
building,  or  the  people  live  on  a  raised  platform, 
and  the  cattle  round  them  on  the  ground  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  24:  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  70;  J?flifle, 
Letters,  i.  43 ;  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p.  1 70  ; 
Burckhardt,  Travels,  ii.  119).  In  lower  Egypt 
the  oxen  occupy  the  width  of  the  chamber  farthest 
from  the  entrance ;  it  is  built  of  brick  or  mud, 
about  four  feet  high,  and  the  top  is  often  used  as 
a  sleeping  place  in  winter.  The  windows  are  small 
apertures  high  up  in  the  walls,  sometimes  grated 
with  wood  (Burckhardt,  Travels,  i.  241,  ii."  101, 
1 19,  301,  329 ;  Lane,  Mod.  K<j.  i.  44).  The  roofs 
we  commonly  but  not  always  Hat,  and  are  usually 


HOUSE 

formed  of  a  plaster  of  mod  and  straw  hud  upon 
boughs  or  rafters ;  and  upon  the  Hat  roots  tests  or 
"  booths  "  of  boughs  or  rushes  are  often  raised  to 
he  used  as  sleeping-places  in  summer  (Irby  and 


A  NrttoriM  llww,  with  MP  upon  the  roof  far  ■!  i|i  4 
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Mangies,  7 1  ;  Niebuhr,  Deter.  49,  63  ;  I -avari. 
Nin.  4-  Bab.  112;  Nineveh,  i.  176  ;  Burckhsnh. 
Syria,  280;  Trawls,  i.  190;  Van  Kgmout,  ii.  3i; 
Malan,  Magdala  If  Bethany,  1 5).  To  this  descrip- 
tion the  houses  of  ancient  Egypt  and  also  of  Asyns. 
as  represented  in  the  monument*,  in  great  nnan 
correspond  ( l.ayard,  Monuments  of  Mneveh,  pt.  a, 
pi.  49,  50  ;  bas-relief  in  Brit.  Mus.  Assyrian  rasn. 
No.  49;  first  Egypt,  room,  case  17;  Wilkiam, 
Anc.  Eg.i.  13 ;  Martineau,  East.  Life,  i.  19.  97 > 
In  the  towns  the  houses  of  the  inferior  kind  do  art 
diner  much  from  the  above  description,  but  they 
are  sometimes  of  more  than  one  story,  and  the  raf- 
terraces  are  more  carefully  constructed.  In  PaJes&at 
they  are  often  of  stone 
(Jolliffe,  i.  26).  * 

2.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  poorest  houses 
and  those  of  the  cIhss 
next  above  them  is  greater 
than  between  these  and 
the  houses  of  the  first 
rank.  The  prevailing  plan 
of  Eastern  houses  of  this 
class  presents,  as  was  the 
case  in  ancient  Egypt,  a 
front  of  wall,  whose  blank 
and  mean  appearance  is 
usually  relieved  only  by 

the  door  and  a  few  latticed  and  projecting  wiadro 
( Views  in  Syria,  ii.  25).  Within  this  is  a  coort  w 
courts  with  apartments  opening  into  them.  Set* 
of  the  finest  houses  in  the  East  are  to  be  found  « 
Damascus,  where  in  some  of  them  are  seven  sack 
courts.  When  there  are  only  two,  the  innermost  a 
the  liareem,  in  which  the  women  and  children  1 
and  which  is  jealously  secluded  from  the  entrance 
any  man  but  the  master  of  the  house  ( BorckharJ- 
Trarets,  i.  188  ;  Van  Egmont,  ii.  246,  253 :  Shsw. 
p.  207 ;  Porter,  Damascus,  i.  34,  37,  60  ;  (.  hard  r. 
Voyages,  vi.  6 ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  1 79,  '207).  Or« 
the  door  is  a  projecting  window  with  a  lattice  nw 
or  less  elaborately  wrought, »  hich,  except  in  times  ml 
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public  celebrations,  is  usually  closed  (2  K.  ix.  30 ; 
Shaw,  Travels,  207;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  27). 
The  doorway  or  door  bears  an  inscription  from  the 


Eatmncv  In  borne  in  Cairo.    (Luna,  Hodrm  Egyptian.) 

Kuran,  as  the  ancient  Egyptian  houses  had  insci 
tions  over  their  doors,  and  as  the  Israelites  wen; 
directed  to  write  sentences  from  the  Law  over  their 
gates.  [Gate.]  The  entrance  is  usually  guarded 
within  from  sight  by  a  wall'  or  some  arrangement 
of  the  passages.  In  the  passage  is  a  stone  seat  for 
the  porter  and  other  servants  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i. 
32:  Shaw,  Trav.  207;  Chardin,  Voy.  iv.  111). 
Beyond  this  passage  is  an  open  court  like  the  Roman 
impluvium,  often  paved  with  marble.  Into  this 
the  principal  apartments  look,  and  are  either  open 
to  it  in  front,  or  are  entered  from  it  by  doors. 
An  awning  is  sometimes  drawn  over  the  court, 


Inner  court  of  how  In  Cairo,  wkh  Mak'ad. 
(Lane,  Jfodmt  Egyplmt.) 


and  the  floor  strewed  with  carpets  on  festive  occa- 
sions (Shaw,  208).  On  he  ground-floor  there  is 
generally  an  apartment  for  male  visitors,  called 


mandarah,  having  n  portion  of  the  floor  sunk  below 
the  real  called  durka  ah.  This  is  often  paved  with 
marble  or  coloured  tiles,  and  has  in  the  centre  a 
Ibuntain.  The  rest  of  the  floor  is  a  raised  plat- 
form called  lecicdn,  with  a  mattress  and  cushions 
at  the  back  on  each  of  the  three  sides.  This  seat 
or  sofa  is  called  deeirdn.  Every  person  on  en- 
trance takes  off  his  shoes  on  the  durkd'ah  before 
stepping  on  the  leeir&n  (Ex,  iii.  5;  Josh.  v.  15; 
Luke  vii.  38).  The  ceilings  over  the  leeicdn  and 
'iurkd\tfi  are  often  richly  panelled  and  ornamented 
(Jer.  xnii.  14).  [Ceiling.]  The  stairs  to  the  upper 
apartments  are  in  Syria  usually  in  a  coiTier  of  the 
'X>urt  (Kobinson,  iii.  302).  When  there  is  no 
upper  story  the  lower  rooms  are  usually  loftier. 
In  Persia  they  are  open  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
only  divided  from  the  court  by  a  low  partition 
(  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  i.  10;  Chardin,  It.  119; 
Burckhardt,  Travels,  i.  18,  19;  View*  in  Syria, 
i.  56).  Around  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  t  he  court 
is  a  verandah,  often  nine  or  ten  feet  deep,  over 
which,  when  there  is  more  than  one  floor,  runs  a 
second  gallery  of  like  depth  with  a  balustrade 
(Shaw,  p.  208).  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  recep- 
tion room  is  raised  above  the  level  of  the  court 
Chardin,  iv.  118;  Views  in  Syria,  i.  56),  we 
may,  in  explaining  the  circumstances  of  the  miracle 


Court  of  I . . nt  Antioch. 


of  the  paralytic  (Mark  ii.  3 ;  Luke  v.  18),  suppose, 
1.  either  that  our  I-ord  was  standing  under  the 
verandah,  and  the  people  in  front  in  the  court. 
The  bearers  of  the  sick  man  ascended  the  stairs  to 
the  roof  of  the  house,  and  taking  off  a  portion  of  the 
boarded  covering  of  the  verandah,  or  removing  the 
awning  over  the  impluvium,  to  fUaov,  in  the 
former  case  let  down  the  bed  through  the  verandah 
roof,  or  in  the  latter,  dmen  by  way  of  the  roof,  Jii 
rwv  Ktpifiuv,  and  deposited  it  before  the  Saviour' 
(Shaw,  212).  2.  Another  explanation  presents  it- 
self in  considering  the  room  where  the  company 
were  assembled  as  the  vntp^ov,  and  the  roof  opened 
for  the  bed  to  be  the  true  roof  of  the  house  (Trench, 
Miracles,  199;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  39).  3.  And 
one  still  more  simple  is  found  in  regarding  the 
house  as  one  of  the  rude  dwellings  now  to,be  seen 
near  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  a  mere  room  "  10  or  12  feet 
high  and  as  many  or  more  square,"  with  no  opening 
except  the  door.  The  roof,  used  as  a  sleeping-place, 
is  reached  by  a  ladder  from  the  outside,  and  the 
bearers  of  the  paralytic,  unable  to  approach  the 
door,  would  thus  have  ascended  the  roof,  and  hav- 
ing uncovered  it  (i{opu{ayret),  let  him  down  into 
the  room  where  our  Lord  was  (Malan,  /.  c). 

The  stairs  to  the  upper  apartments  or  to  the 
roof  are  often  shaded  by  vines  or  creeping  plants, 
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and  the  courts,  especially  the  inner  ona,  planted 

with  trees.  The  court  has  often  a  well  or  tank  in  it 
(Ps.  cxxviii.  3;  2  Sam.  xvii.  18;  Kussell,  Aleppo, 
i.  24,  32  ;  Wilkinson,  i.  6,  8  ;  Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  i.  32 ; 
Views  in  Si/ri't,  i.  5(5 \. 


Kl'nta  of  iiL.un  to  Cairo. 

Besides  the  mandarah,  there  is  sometimes  a  second 
room,  either  on  the  ground  or  the  upper  floor,  called 
Ka'ak,  fitted  with  dcevans,  and  at  the  corners  of 
these  rooms  portions  taken  off  and  enclosed  form 
retiring  rooms  (Lane,  i.  39 ;  Russell,  i.  31, 33). 

When  there  is  no  second  floor,  but  more  than  one 
court,  the  women's  apartments,  hareem,  harem  or 

haram  (j^j^^  and  ^j^,  secluded,  or  prohibited, 

with  which  may  be  compared  the  Hebrew  Armon 
jtoTN,  Stanley,  S.  $  P.  App.  $82),  are  usually  in 

the  second  court  ;  otherwise  they  form  a  separate 
building  within  the  general  enclosure,  or  are  above  on 
the  first  rioov  ( Lane,  ifod.  Eg.i,  179,  207 ;  Vims  in 
S;iria,i.  56).  The  entrance  to  the  harem  is  crossed  by 
no  one  but  the  master  of  the  house  and  the  domestics 
belonging  to  the  female  establishment.  Though  this 
remark  would  not  apply  in  the  same  degree  to  Jewish 
habits,  the  privacy  of  the  women's  apartments  may 
possibly  be  indicated  by  the  "  inner  chamber"  (Tin ; 
Tauittov,  citbicul'im)  resorted  to  as  a  hiding-place 
(1  K.xx.  30,  xxii.  2.">;  see  Judg.  XT.  l).  Sol. 
in  his  marriage  with  a  foreigner,  intfmhiced  also 
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foreign  usage  in  this  respect,  which  wa>  cxmei 
farther  in  subsequent  times  (1  K.  rii.  8;  2  K. 
xriv.  15.  [Women.]  The  harem  of  the  Peril 
monarch  (D'P)  JV3  ;  t  -yvraunsV ;  dims  fmv 
narum)  is  noticed  in  the  book  of  Esther  (K.  3). 

When  there  is  an  upper  story,  the  Ka'sh  Conn 
the  most  important  apartment,  and  thin  prokb,; 
answers  to  the  brtpyov,  which  was  often  tt 
"guest-chamber"  (Luke  xxii.  12;  Acts  i.  13,  u- 
37,  xx.  8;  Burckhardt,  Trot.  i.  154).  Tb 
windows  of  the  upper  rooms  often  project  m  tr 
two  feet,  and  form  a  kiosk  or  latticed  chamber,  lb 
ceilings  of  which  are  elaborately  ornamental  [Im> 
i.  27  ;  Russell,  i.  102;  Burckhardt,  7ror.i.l>j 
Such  may  have  been  the  "  chamber  in  the  waii " 
{^f?V:  •  {""WO*  >  coenaculum  ;  fiesen.  p.  10* 
made,  or  rather  set  apart  for  Elisha,  by  the  Sis- 
nemite  woman  (2  K.  ir.  10,  11).  So  ske  tl» 
"  summer  parlour  "  of  Eglon  (Judg.  iu.  20,  E. 
but  see  Wilkinson,  i.  11),  the  "loft"oftbe«l«rf 
Zarephath  (1 K.  xvii.  19).  The  "  lattice"  [TBX; 
SurTvorrbr ;  ccmcelli)  through  which  AhixUi  Hi. 
perhaps  belonged  to  an  upper  chamber  of  this  bal 
(2  K.  i.  2),  as  also  the  "  third  loft"  (rsisrrp 
from  which  Eutychus  fell  (Acts  xx.  9 ;  wop.  J' 
xxii.  13).  There  are  usually  no  special  bed-sra 
in  Eastern  houses,  and 
thus  the  room  in  which 
Ishbosheth  was  mur- 
dered was  probably  an 
ordinary  room  with  a 
tleev&n,  on  which  he 
was  sleeping  during 
the  heat  of  the  day  (2 
Sam.  iv.  5,  6 ;  Lane, 
i.  41). 

Sometimes  the  dee 
van  is  raised  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  of 
cellars  underneath  foi 
stores  of  all  kinds  (ra 
•cTa,  Matt.  xxiv.  26 ; 
Russell,  i.  32). 

The  outer  doors  are 
closed  with  a  wooden 
lock,  but  in  some  cases 
the  apartments  are  di- 
vided from  each  other 
by  curtains  only  (Lane, 
i.  42 ;  Chardin,  iv. 
123;  Russell,  i.  21). 

There  are  no  chim- 
ney*, but  fire  is  made 
when  required  with 
I  larcoal  in  a  chafing- 
dish  ;  or  a  fire  of 
wood  might  be  kindled 
in  the  open  court  of 
t  he  house  (Luke  xxii. 

55 ;  Russell,  i.  21 ;  Lane,  5.  41 ;  Chardin.  i».  IS'- 
Besides  the  mandarah  some  houses  in  Cairo  in" 
in  spartment  called  mah'ad,  open  in  front  to  *j 
court,  with  two  or  more  arches,  and  a  radios;  * 
a  pillar  to  support  the  wall  above  (Lane,  i.  > 
1 1  was  in  a  chamber  of  this  kind,  probably  <«  " 
the  largest  size  to  be  found  in  a  palace,  ttat  « 
1  ord  was  being  arraigned  before  the  High-pr*1- 
at  the  time  when  the  denial  of  Him  by  St.  Pt" 
took  place.  He  "  turned  and  looked  "  on  Peter  a* 
he  stood  by  the  fire  in  the  court  (Luke  xxii.  5t5, ; 


Howe  ra  a  *rr*t  -|Om» 
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John  xviii.  24),  whilst  He  himself  was  in  the  "  hall 
of  Judgment,"  the  mak'ad.  Such  was  the  '*  porch 
of  judgment "  built  by  Solomon  (1  K.  vii.  7)  which 
finds  a  parallel  in  the  golden  alcove  of  Mohammed 
Uzbek  (Ibn  Batuta,  Trav.  76,  ed.  Lee). 

Before  quitting  the  interior  of  the  house  we  may 
observe,  that  on  the  deeui&n,  the  corner  is  the  place 
of  honour,  which  is  never  quitted  by  the  master  of 
the  house  in  receiving  strangers  (Russell,  i.  27 ; 
Malan,  Tyre  and  Suion,  38).  The  roofs  of  Kastern 
houses  are,  as  has  been  said,  mostly  flat,  though 
there  are  sometimes  domes  over  some  of  the  rooms. 
The  flat  portions  are  plastered  with  a  composi- 
tion of  mortar,  tar,  ashes,  and  sand,  which  in 
time  becomes  very  hard,  but  when  not  laid  on  at 
the  proper  season  is  apt  to  crack  in  winter,  and  the 
ram  is  thus  admitted.    In  order  to  pi-event  this. 
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roof,  and  in  the  former  an  open  chamber,  roofed  or 
covered  with  awning,  was  sometimes  elected  on  the 
house-top  (Wilkinson,  i.  9  ;  Layard,  Man.  of  Nin. 

ii.  pi.  49,  50). 

There  are  usually  no  fire-places,  except  in  the 
kitchen,  the  furniture  of  which  consists  of  a  sort  of 
raised  platform  of  brick  with  receptacles  in  it  for 
fire,  answering  to  the  "  boiling  places  "  (JV&BQP ; 
lutyuftia ;  oulinae)  of  Ezekiel  (xlvi.  23 ;  Lane, 
i.  41 ;  Gesen.  p.  249). 

Special  apartments  were  devoted  in  larger  houses 
to  winter  and  summer  uses  (Jer.  xxivi.  22 ;  Am. 

iii.  15;  Chardin,  iv.  119). 

The  ivory  house  of  Ahab  was  probably  a  palace 
largely  ornamented  with  inlaid  ivoiy.  [PALACB.] 
The  arcumstance  of  Samson's  pulling  down  the 


,    .  ,        „     -  . .  ,  .      , ,  house  by  means  of  the  pillars,  may  be  explained 
every  roof  is  provided  with  a  roller,  which  is  set  (  hy  ^  ftct  rf  &g  Mmpany  M     assembled  on 
many  cases  the  terrace  ^  of  Mooniea  above  ^  other>  supported  by 


at  work  after  rain.  In 

roof  is  little  better  than  earth  rolled  hard.  On  ill- 
compacted  roofs  grass  is  often  found  springing  into 
a  short-lived  existence  (Prov.  xix.  13,  xxvii.  15; 
Ps.  cxxii.  6,  7  ;  Is.  xxxvii.  27 ;  Shaw,  210 ;  Lane, 
i.  27  ;  Robinson,  iii.  39, 44,  60). 

In  no  point  do  Oriental  domestic  habits  differ 
more  from  European  than  in  the  use  of  the  roof. 
Its  flat  surface  is  made  useful  for  various  house- 
hold purposes,  as  drying  com,  hanging  up  linen, 
and  preparing  figs  and  raisins  (Shaw,  211; 
Burckhardt,  Trav.  i.  191).  The  roofs  are  used 
as  places  of  recreation  in  the  evening,  and  often  as 
sleeping-places  at  night  (2  Sam.  xi.  2,  xvi.  22 ;  Dan. 
iv.  29;  1  Sam.  ix.  25, 26 ;  Job  xxvii.  18 ;  Prov.  rxi. 
9;  Shaw,  211;  Russell,  i.  35;  Chardin,  iv.  116; 
Layard,  Nineveh,  i.  177).  They  were  also  used  as 
places  for  devotion,  and  even  idolatrous  worship 
(Jer.  xxxii.  29,  xix.  13;  2  K.  xxiii.  12  ;  Zeph. 
i.  5  ;  Acts  x.  9).  At  the  time  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles booths  were  erected  by  the  Jews  on  the 
tops  of  their  houses,  as  in  the  present  day  huts  of 
boughs  are  sometimes  erected  on  the  housetops  as 


central  pillars  on  the  basement ;  when  these  were 
pulled  down  the  whole  of  the  upper  floors  would 
tall  also  (Judg.  xvi.  26;  Shaw,  211). 

Houses  for  jewels  and  armour  were  built  and 
furnished  under  the  kings  (2  K.  xx.  13).  The 
draught  house  (rfNTTO ;  KonpAr ;  latrinae)  was 
doubtless  a  public  latrine,  such  as  exists  in  modern 
Eastern  cities  (2  K.  x.  27 ;  Russell,  i.  34). 

Leprosy  in  the  house  was  probably  a  nitrous 
efflorescence  on  the  walls,  which  was  injurious  to 
the  salubrity  of  the  house,  and  whose  removal  was 
therefore  strictly  enjoined  by  the  law  (Lev.  xiv. 
34,  55;  Kitto,  Phye.  Geotjr.  of  Pal.  p.  112; 
Winer,  s.  v.  HaUaer). 

The  word  JV3  is  prefixed  to  words  constituting 
a  local  name,  as  Bethany,  Bethhoron,  &c.  In  modem 
names  it  is  represented  by  Beit,  as  Beitlahm. 

[H.  W.  P.] 

HUK'KOK  (ppn ;  'Ioawif,  Alex.  'I<«4* ; 
Hiicuca),  a  place  on  the  boundary  of  Naphtali 


sleeping-places,  or  places  of  retirement  from  the  j  (Josh.  xix.  34)  named  next  to  Aznoth-Tabor. 
heat fin  summer  time  (Neh.  viii.  16;  Burckhardt, 1 !"  ~ ,:  ™J  h"  "•"»>»'■■  »"< 
Syria,  280).  As  among  the  Jews  the  seclusion 
of  women  was  not  carried  to  the  extent  of  Moham- 
medan usage,  it  is  probable  that  the  house-top  was 
made,  as  it  is  among  Christian  inhabitants,  more  a 
place  of  public  meeting  both  for  men  and  women, 
than  is  the  ease  among  Mohammedans,  who  care- 
fully seclude  their  roofs  from  inspection  by  parti- 
tions (Burckhardt,  Trav.  1.  191 ;  comp.  Wilkinson, 
i.  23).  The  Christians  at  Aleppo,  in  Russell's  time, 
lived  contiguous,  and  made  their  housetops  a  means 
of  mutual  communication  to  avoid  passing  through 
the  streets  in  time  of  plague  (Russell,  i.  35).  In 
the  same  manner  the  house-top  might  be  made  a 
means  of  escape  by  the  stairs  by  which  it  was 
reached  without  entering  any  of  the  apartments  of 
the  house  (Matt.  xxiv.  17,  x.  27  ;  Luke  xii.  3). 

Both  Jews  and  heathens  were  in  the  habit  of 
wailing  publicly  on  the  house-tops  (Is.  xv.  3, 
xxii.  1  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  38).  Protection  of  the  roof 
by  parapets  was  enjoined  by  the  law  (  Daut.  xxii.  8). 
The  parapets  thus  constructed,  of  which  the  types 
may  be  seen  in  ancient  Egyptian  houses,  were  some- 
times of  open  work,  and  it  is  to  a  fall  through,  or 
over  one  of  these  that  the  injury  by  which  Ahaziah 
suffered  is  sometimes  ascribed  (Shaw,  211).  To 
pass  over  roofs  for  plundering  purposes,  as  well  as 
for  safety,  would  be  no  difficult  matter  (Joel  ii.  9). , 

In  ancient  Egyptian  and  also  in  Assyrian  houses  a  j  to  the  north  of  Lake  Meie-m ;  OtfAafla,  a 
sort  of  raised  story  was  sometimes  built  above  the  ;  noticed  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xv.  10,  §3),  between 


It 

is  mentioned  Jby  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomcut. 
"  lcoc  "),  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that 
they  knew  nothing  of  it  but  from  the  Text.  By 
Hap-Parchi  in  1320,  and  in  our  own  times  by 
Wolcott  and  by  Robinson,  Hukkok  has  been  reco- 
vered in  Yakuk,  a  village  in  the  mountains  of 
Naphtali,  west  of  the  upper  end  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  about  7  miles  S.S.W.  of  Safed,  and  at  the 
head  of  Wady-el-Amud.  An  ancient  Jewish  tra- 
dition locates  here  the  tomb  of  Habakkuk  (Zunz, 
^contiguous, Ind  made'theirhousetops  a  me^  |  in  B.  Tudela,  ii.  421;  Schwarz.  182;  Robinson, 

■  •    ijj,  81»  82  }♦  L^**J 

HUTtOK  (pjWn ;  ft  'Amf*.  Alex.  'Wit ; 
ffucac),  a  name  which  in  1  Chr.  vi.  75  is  sub- 
stituted for  Helkath  in  the  parallel  list  of  the  Ger- 
shonite  cities  in  Asher,  in  Josh.  xxi. 

HUL  (^in ;  "Ovk),  the  second  son  of  Aram,  and 
grandson  of  Shcm  (Gen.  x.  23).  The  geographical 
position  of  the  people  whom  he  represents,  is  not 
well  decided.  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  6,  §4)  and  Jerome 
fix  it  in  Armenia ;  Schulthess  (Parad.  p.  262)  on 
etymological  grounds  (as  though  the  name  — 
»and)  proposes  the  southern  part  of  Mesopotamia ; 
von  Bohlen  (Introd.  to  Gtn.  ii.  249)  places  it  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chaldaea.  The  strongest  evi- 
dence is  in  favour  of  the  district  about  the  roots  of 
Lebanon,  where  the  names  Ard-et-ffuleh,  a  district 

town 
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Galilee  and  Tnu-honitis ;  Golan,  and  its  modern 
fomi  Djatdan,  bear  Mine  affinity  to  the  original 
name  of  ffal,  or,  as  it  should  rather  be  written, 
Clud.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HUL'DAH  (H^n ;  "OXSor ;  Olda),  a  pro- 
phetess, whose  husband  Shallum  was  keeper  of  the 
wardrobe  in  the  time  of  king  Josiah,  and  who 
dwelt  in  the  suburb  (Roscnmuller  ad  Zeph.  i.  10) 
of  Jerusalem.  While  Jeremiah  was  still  at  Ana- 
thoth,  a  young  man  unknown  to  lame,  Huldah  was 
the  most  distinguished  person  for  prophetic  girts  in 
Jerusalem ;  and  it  was  to  her  that  Josiah  had  re- 
course when  Hilkiah  found  a  book  of  the  law,  to 
procure  an  authoritative  opinion  on  it  (2  K.  xxii. 
14;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22).  [W.  T.  B.] 

HUMTAH  (mSOn ;  Zufii,  Alex.  Xo^aro ; 
Athmatlia),  a  city  of  Judah,  one  of  those  in  the 
mountain-district,  the  next  to  Hebron  (Josh.  xv. 
54).  It  was  not  known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(see  Onoinasticcn,  "  Ammatha"),  nor  has  it  since 
been  identified.  There  is  some  resemblance  between 
the  name  and  that  of  Kimath  (KtftiS),  one  of  the 
places  added  in  the  Vat.  LXX.  to  the  list  in  the 
Hebrew  text  of  1  Sam.  xxx.  27-31.  [G.] 

HUNTING.  The  objects  for  which  hunting 
is  practised,  indicate  the  various  conditions  of  so- 
ciety and  the  progress  of  civilization.  Hunting,  as 
a  matter  of  necessity,  whether  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  dangerous  beasts,  or  for  procuring  suste- 
nance, betokens  a  rude  and  semi-civilized  state ; 
as  an  amusement,  it  betokens  an  advanced  state, 
in  the  former,  personal  prowess  and  physical 
strength  are  the  qualities  which  elevate  a  man 
above  his  fellows  and  fit  him  for  dominion,  and 
hence  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity  is  de- 
scribed as  a  "  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord " 
(Gen.  x.  9),  while  lshmael,  the  progenitor  of  a  wild 
race,  was  famed  as  an  archer  (Gen.  xxi.  20),  aud 
Esau,  holding  a  similar  position,  was  "a  cunning 
hunter,  a  man  of  the  field  "  (Gen.  xxv.  27).  The 
latter  state  may  be  exemplified,  not  indeed  from 
Scripture  itself,  but  from  contemporary  records. 
Among  the  accomplishments  of  Herod,  his  skill  in 
the  chacc  is  particularly  noticed  ;  he  kept  a  regular 
stud  and  a  huntsman  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  10,  §3), 
followed  up  the  sport  in  a  wild  country  (Ant.  xv. 
7,  §7)  which  abounded  with  stags,  wild  asses,  and 
bears,  and  is  said  to  have  killed  as  many  as  forty 
head  in  a  day  (B.  J.  i.  21,  §13).  The  wealthy  in 
Egypt  and  Assyria  followed  the  sports  of  the  field 
with  great  zest ;  they  had  their  preserves  for  the 
express  purpose  of  preserving  and  hunting  game 
(Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  i.  215 ;  Xen.  Cy- 
rop.  i.  4,  §5,  14),  and  drew  from  hunting  scenes 
subjects  for  decorating  the  walls  of  their  buildings, 
and  even  the  robes  they  wore  on  state  occasions. 

The  Hebrews,  as  a  pastoral  and  agricultural 
people,  were  not  given  to  the  sports  of  the  field ; 
the  deni-ity  of  the  population,  the  earnestness  of 
their  character,  and  the  tendency  of  their  ritual 
regulations,  particularly  those  affecfjng  food,  all 
combined  to  discourage  the  practice  of  hunting; 
and  perhaps  the  examples  of  Ishmael  and  Esau  were 
recorded  with  the  same  object.  There  was  no  lack 
of  game  in  Palestine;  on  their  entrance  into  the 
land,  the  wild  beasts  were  so  numerous  as  to  be 
dangerous  (Ex.  xxiii.  29);  the  utter  destruction  of 
them  was  guarded  against  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Mosaic  law  (Ex.  xxiii.  11 ;  Lev.  xxv.  7).  Some  of  | 
the  fiercer  animals  survived  to  a  late  period,  as  lions 


( Judg.  xiv.  5 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  34 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20, 

1  K.  xiii.  24.  xx.  36),  and  bears  (1  Sam.  xtU.  34 : 

2  K.  ii.  24);  jackals  (Judg.  xv.  4)  and  fries 
(Cant.  ii.  15)  were  also  numerous ;  bait,  roebuck, 
and  fallow  deer  (Deut.  xii.  15;  IK.  iv.  23)  formed 
a  regular  source  of  sustenance,  and  were  possibly 
preserved  in  enclosures.  The  manner  of  catctiiiit 
these  animals  was  either  by  digging  a  pittaJi 
(ntlE?),  which  was  the  usual  manner  with  fix 
larger  animals,  as  the  lion  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20 ;  Ex. 
xix.  4,  8) ;  or  secondly  by  a  trap  (CIB),  which  n 
set  under  ground  (Job  xviii.  10),  in  the  run  v 
the  animal  (Prer.  xxii.  5),  and  caught  it  bv  uV 
leg  (Job  xviii.  9) ;  or  lastly  by  the  use  of  the  utt, 
of  which  there  were  various  kinds,  as  for  the 
gazelle  (?)  (Is.  Ii.  20,  A.  V.  "  wUd  bull,")  and 
other  animals  of  that  class.  [Net. ]  The  method  ii 
which  the  net  was  applied  is  familiar  to  us  nut 
the  descriptions  in  Tirgil  (Am.  iv.  121,  151  ff, 
X.  707  ff.) ;  it  was  placed  across  a  ravine1  or  una 
valley,  frequented  by  the  animals  for  the  sake  si 
water,  and  the  game  was  driven  in  by  the  hoatrs 
and  then  despatched  either  with  bow  and  arrow,  <s 
spears  (comp.  Wilkinson,  i.  214).  The  game  se- 
lected was  generally  such  as  was  adapted  for  md 
(Prov.  xii.  27),  and  care  was  taken  to  pour  set 
the  blood  of  these  as  well  as  of  tame  animak  (Lev. 

xvii.  13). 

Birds  formed  an  article  of  food  among  the  He- 
brews (Lev.  xvii.  13),  and  much  skill  was  exerceed 
in  catching  them.  The  following  were  the  aass 
approved  methods.  (1.)  The  trap  (flB),  wbkk 
consisted  of  two  parts,  a  net,  strained  over  a  £iek, 
and  a  stick  to  support  it,  but  so  placed  that  « 
should  give  way  at  the  slightest  touch ;  the  stick 
or  springe  was  termed  E^D  (Am.  iii.  5, "  got;"  ft. 
lxix.  22,  "  bap  ") ;  this  was  the  meet  usual  xoedni 
(Job  xviii.  9;  Eccl.  ix.  12;  Pror.  vii.  23).  {i.'i 
The  snare  (D'QY,  from  DDY,  to  braid ;  Job  n*. 
9,  A.  V.  *'  robber,"),  consisting  of  a  cord  ^3Tl  M 

xviii.  10 ;  comp.  Ps.  xviii.  5,  cxvi.  3,  cxl.  5^s>  art 
as  to  catch  the  bird  by  the  leg.  (3.)  The  set. 
which  probably  resembled  those  used  in  EgTjt 
consisting  of  two  sides  or  frames,  over  which  art- 
work was  strained,  and  so  arranged  that  they  coaM 
be  closed  by  means  of  a  cord :  the  Hebrew  nazee) 
are  various.  [Net.]  (4.)  The  decoy,  to  which  re- 
ference is  made  in  Jer.  v.  26, 27 — a  cage  of  a  peco- 
liar  construction  (  was  tilled  with  birds, 
which  acted  as  decoys ;  the  door  of  the  csce  was 
kept  open  by  a  piece  of  stick  acting  as  a  sprits? 
(nVTtTD),  and  closed  suddenly  with  a  dap  (when? 
perhaps  the  term  c'Hb)  on  the  entrance  of  a  fcird. 
The  partridge  appeal's  to  have  been  used  as  a  detn 
(Eccl us.  xi.  30).  [W.  L.  B.T 

HUP'HAM (.DDin  ;  LXX.  omits  in  both  MS?.: 
Ifnpham),  a  son  of  Benjamin,  founder  of  the  tamSy 
(Mishpachah)  of  the  Huphamtes  (Num.  xx*v 
39).  In  the  lists  of  Gen.  xlvi.  and  1  Chr.  vii.  tar 
name  it  given  as  Huppim.  which  see. 

HTJPTAH  (HSri;  i  'Orfd,  Alex.  '0**«: 
JToppha),  a  priest  in  the  time  of  David,  to  when 
was  committed  the  charge  of  the  13th  of  the  i-t 
courses  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  God  {I  Cir. 
xxiv.  13). 

HTJP'PIM  (D'BH ;  Gen.  xlvi.  21  ;  1  Chr. 
vii.  12 ;  omitted  in  I. XX.,  but  Cod.  Alex.  has'OO 
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air  in  Geu. ;  'Arfm,  and  in  Cod.  Alex.  'A<ptfyi, 
1  Chr.  vii.  12 — the  fanner  is  the  correct  form,  if, 
as  we  read  in  Num.  ixvi.  39,  the  name  was  Hup- 
ham ;  Hupham  and  Ophim),  head  of  a  Benjamite 
family.  According  to  the  text  of  the  LXX.  in 
Gen.,  a  son  of  Bela  [Bela  ;  Becheb]  ;  bat  1  Chr. 
vii.  12  tells  as  that  he  was  son  of  Ir,  or  Iri  (ver. 
7),  who  was  one  of  the  fire  sons  of  Bela.  Accord- 
ing to  Num.  xxvi.  the  Huphamites  were  one  of  the 
original  familie*  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  The 
sister  of  Huppim  married  into  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh,  1  Chr.  tu.  15.  [A.  C.  H.] 

HUB  (Tin ;  Hur).  1.  (Op;  Joseph. TQpoi). 
A  nun  who  is  mentioned  with  Moses  and  Aaron 
on  the  occasion  of  the  battle  with  Amalek  at 
Kephidim  (Ex.  xvii.  10),  when  with  Aaron  he 
stayed  up  the  hands  of  Moses  (12).  He  is  men- 
tioned again  in  xxiv.  14,  as  being,  with  Aaron,  left 
iu  charge  of  the  people  by  Moses  during  his  ascent 
of  Sinai.  It  would  appear  from  this  that  he  must 
have  been  a  person  connected  with  the  family  of 
Moses  and  of  some  weight  in  the  camp.  The 
latter  would  follow  from  the  former.  The  Jewish 
tradition,  as  preserved  by  Josephus  (Ant.  iii.  2, 
§4),  is  that  he  was  the  husband  of  Miriam,  and 
(iii.  6,  §1)  that  be  was  identical  with 

2.  C°f)-  The  grandfather  of  Bezaleel,  the  chief 
artificer  of  the  tabernacle—"  son  of  Uri,  son  of  Hur, 
—of  the  tribe  of  Judah"  (Ex.  xxxi.  2,  xxxt.  30, 
xxxviii.  22),  the  full  genealogy  being  given  on  each 
occasion  (see  also  2  Chr.  i.  5).  In  the  lists  of  the 
descendants  of  Judah  in  1  Chr.  the  pedigree  is 
more  fully  preserved.  Hur  there  appears  as  one 
of  the  great  family  of  Pharez.  He  was  the  son  of 
Caleb  ben-Hezron,  by  a  second  wife,  Ephrath  (ii. 
19,  20 ;  comp.  5,  also  iv.  1),  the  first  fruit  of  the 
marriage  (ii.  50,  ir.  4),  and  the  father,  besides  Uri 
(ver.  20),  of  three  sons,  who  founded  the  towns  of 
Kirjath-jearim,  Beth-lehem,  and  Beth-gader  (51). 
Hur's  connexion  with  Beth-lehem  would  seem  to 
have  been  of  a  closer  nature  than  with  the  others 
of  these  places,  for  he  himself  is  emphatically 
called  "Abi-Bethlehem"— the  "rather  of  Beth- 
lehem" (iv.  4).  Certainly  Beth-lehem  enjoyed, 
down  to  a  very  late  period,  a  traditional  reputation 
for  the  arts  which  distinguished  his  illustrious 
grandson.  Jesse,  the  father  of  David,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  weaver  of  the  vails  of  the  sanctuary 
(Targ.  Jonathan,  2  Sam.  xxi.  19),  and  the  dyers 
were  still  lingering  there  when  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
visited  Bethlehem  in  the  13th  century. 

In  the  Targum  on  1  Chr.  ii.  19  and  iv,  4, 
Ephrath  is  taken  as  identical  with  Miriam :  but 
litis  would  be  to  contradict  the  more  trustworthy 
tradition  given  above  from  Josephus. 

In  his  comments  on  1  Chr.  iv.  1  (Quaest.  Heir, 
in  I'aralip.),  Jerome  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  five 
persons  there  named  as  "  sons"  of  Judah  are  really 
members  of  successive  generations ;  and  he  attempts, 
as  his  manner  is,  to  show  that  each  of  them  is 
identical  with  one  of  the  immediate  sons  of  the 
patriarch.  Hur  he  makes  to  be  another  name  for 
Ouan. 

3.  (Otp ;  Joseph.  Otpns).  The  fourth  of  die  fire 

•  The  A.  V.  of  1  Chr.  it  II  render*  the  words  "of 
Iluram  my  father's,"  meaning  the  late  king;  bat 
this  is  unnecessary,  and  the  Hebrew  will  well  bear 
the  rendering  given  above. 

k  Analogous  to  this,  though  not  exactly  similar,  la 
Joseph's  expression  (Gen.  xlr.  8),  "  God  hath  made 
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"  kings  "  (*3V0 !  LXX.  and  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  7,  §1, 
/WiAfTr)  of  Midian,  who  were  slain  with  Balaam 
after  the  "  matter  of  Peor  "  (Nam.  xxxi.  8).  In  a 
later  mention  of  them  (Josh.  xiii.  21)  they  are 
called  "  princes"  (WBO)  of  Midian  and  "dukes' 
(*5*P3  ;  not  the  word  commonly  rendered  "  duke," 
but  probably  with  the  force  of  dependence,  see  Keil 
ad  loc. ;  LXX.  tvapa)  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amor- 
ites,  who  was  killed  at  the  same  time  with  them. 
No  further  light  can  be  obtained  as  to  Hur. 

4.  (Sotfp).  Father  of  Rephaiah,  who  was  ruler 
of  half  of  the  environs  0J7S,  A.  V.  "part")  of 

Jerusalem,  and  assisted  Nehemiah  in  the  repair  of 
the  wall  (Neh.  iii.  9). 

5.  The  "son  of  Hur" — Ben-Chur — was  com- 
missariat officer  for  Solomou  in  Mount  Ephraim 
(1  K.  iv.  8).  The  LXX.  (both  MSS.)  give  the 
word  Ben  both  in  its  original  and  its  translated 
form  (Beer — Alex.  BcV — vibt'dp),  a  not  infrequent 
custom  with  them.  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  2,  §3) 
has  Olfpijj  as  the  name  of  the  officer  himself.  The 
Vulg.  (Senhur)  follows  the  Hebrew,  and  is  in  turn 
followed  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  same  form  is  observed  in  giving  the 
names  of  no  less  than  five  out  of  the  twelve  officers 
in  this  list.  [G.] 

HTJBA.I  (nin ;  Oipt ;  Hurax),  one  of  David's 
guard — Hurai  of  the  torrents  of  Gaash — according 
to  the  list  of  1  Chr.  xi.  32.  In  the  parallel  cata- 
logue of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  the  R  is  changed  to  D,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  and  the  name  stands  as  Hiddai. 
Kennicott  has  examined  the  discrepancy,  and  in- 
fluenced by  the  readings  of  some  of  tie  MSS.  of  the 
LXX.,  decides  in  favour  of  Hurai  as  the  genuine 
name  (Dissert.  194). 

HURAM,  1.  (DTin  ;  Oipd>,  Alex.  'Io»V; 
Huram),  a  Benjamite ;  son  of  Bela,  the  first-born 
of  the  patriarch  (1  Chr.  viii.  5). 

2.  The  form  in  which  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Tyre  in  alliance  with  David  and  Solomon — and 
elsewhere  given  as  Hiram — appears  in  Chronicles. 
(a).  At  the  time  of  David's  establishment  at  Jeru- 
salem (1  Chr.  xiv.  1).  In  the  A.  V.  the  name  is 
Hiram,  in  accordance  with  the  Cetib  or  original 
Hebrew  text  (D"Vn) ;  but  in  the  marginal  correc- 
tion of  the  Masorete  (Kerf)  it  is  altered  to  Huram 
(D"WT),  the  form  which  is  maintained  in  all  its 
other  occurrences  in  these  books.  The  LXX.  Xeipifi, 
Vulg.  Hiram,  and  Targum,  all  agree  with  the  Cetib. 
(6).  At  the  accession  of  Solomon  (2  Chr.  ii.  3, 1 1, 1 2 ; 
viii.  2, 18 ;  ix.  10, 21 :  in  each  of  these  cases  also  the 
LXX.  have  Xipdft,  Alex.  Xtipifi,  Vulg.  Hiram). 

3.  The  same  change  occurs  in  Chronicles  in  the 
name  of  Hiram  the  artificer,  which  is  given  as 
Huram  in  the  following  places :  2  Chr.  il.  13 ;  iv. 
11, 16.  In  the  first  and  last  of  these  a  singular 
title  is  given  him — the  word  Ab,  "father" — "  Hu- 
ram my  father,"*  and  "Huram  his  father."  No 
doubt  this  denotes  the  respect  and  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held,  according  to  the  similar  custom  of  the 
people  of  the  East  at  the  present  day.b  There  also 
the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  follow  the  form  Hiram. 


me  a  father  onto  Pharaoh."  Compare  also  1  Msec 
xi.  33;  where  note  the  use  of  the  two  terms  "cousin" 
(ovyyo^Cf  ver.  SI)  and  "father"  (M).  Somewhat 
analogous,  too,  is  the  nse  of  terms  of  relationship 
— "brother,"  "  cousin" — In  legal  and  official  docu- 
ments of  our  own  and  other  coon  tries 
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Targum  Pseudojon.  on  Gen.  1.  13.    In  the 
he  is  the  executioner  of  Esau. 

2.  DBM1  Chusshim;  'A<r«/i,  Ales.  'A<r*VJ; 
Hasim),  a  member  of  the  genealogy  of  Benjamin 
(1  Chr.  vii.  12) ;  and  here  again  apparently  (as  tie 
test  now  stands)  the  plural  nature  of  the  name  is 
recognized,  and  Hushim  is  stated  to  be  "  the  son* 
( Bene)  of  Aher."  (See  Bertheau  in  Exeg.  Hdbuek. 
ad  loc.) 

3.  DWn,  and  D'Cfl ;  'torlr,  Alex.  fl<nu; 
/fusim,  but  in  ver.  11  )tfehusim,  by  inclusion  ••< 
the  Hebrew  particle).  The  name  occurs  again  in 
the  genealogy  of  Benjamin,  but  there  as  that  of 
one  of  the  two  wives  of  Shaharaim  (1  Chr.  viu.  8), 
and  the  mother  of  iwo  of  his  sons  (11).  In  this 
case  the  plural  significance  of  the  name  is  not 
alluded  to. 

HUSKS.   The  word  Kffxrria,  which  our  trans- 
lators have  rendered  by  the  general  term  "  husks  " 
(Luke  xv.  16),  describes  really  the  fruit  of  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  tree,  viz.:  the  carob  or  Ceratuhu 
siliqaa  of  botanists.    This  tree  is  very  coinroccl? 
met  with  in  Syria  and  Egypt;  it  products  pods, 
shaped  like  a  horn  (whence  the  Greek  name),  varyissi 
in  length  from  6  to  10  inches,  and  about  a  finger's 
breadth,  or  rather  more.    These  poda,  containing  a 
thick  pithy  substance,  very  sweet  to  the  taste,  were 
eaten ;  and  afforded  food  not  only  for  cattle  ( HUin. 
Shabb.  24,  §2),  and  particularly  pigs  (CcJum.  R.  R. 
vii.  9),  but  also  for  the  poorer  classes  of  the  popnls- 
I  tion  (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1,  123 ;  Juv.  xi.  58).  The  same 
j  uses  of  it  prevail  in  the  present  day ;  as  the  tree 
|  readily  sheds  its  fruit,  it  forms  a.  convenient  mode  <* 
I  feeding  pigs.    The  tree  is  also  named  St.  John's 
Bread,  from  a  tradition  that  the  Baptist  lrwd  upon 
1  its  fruit  in  the  wilderness.  f_\V.  I_  B.] 

I  HUZ  (WP,  •'.  e.  Uz,  in  which  form  the  name  is 
i  uniformlv  given  elsewhere  in  the  A.  V. :  O0f,  Alex. 
"Of ;  Hits),  the  eldest  son  of  Nahor  and  Milcah  (Gea. 
jxxii.  21.    [Buz;  Uz.] 

'  HTJZ'ZAB  (3Sn ;  $  isroVTcurt* ;  miles  eap- 
rt'eus),  according  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  Jews 
(Buxtorf  s  Lexicon  ad  roc.  3¥v),  was  the  qoeen  oi 
Nineveh  at  the  time  when  Nahum  delivered  bis 
prophecy.  This  view  appears  to  be  followed  a 
our  version  (Xah.  ii.  7),  and  it  has  been  recently 
defended  by  Ewald.  Most  modern  expositors,  how- 
ever,  incline  to  the  belief  that  Hazzab  beie  is  not  a 
proper  name  at  all,  but  the  Hophal  of  the  verb 
3¥3  (see  Buxtorf,  as  above;  Gesenius,  Lex.  p. 
903),  and  this  is  allowed  as  possible  by  the  atter- 
,  native  rendering  in  the  margin  of  oar  Engfish 
Bible—"  that  which  was  established."  Still  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  undorstaad- 
ing  of  the  passage,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
after  all  Huzzab  may  really  be  a  proper  name. 
That  a  Ninevite  queen  otherwise  unknown  shook) 
suddenly  be  mentioned,  is  indeed  exceedingly  ub- 
likcly ;  for  we  cannot  grant  to  Ewald  that  "  the 
Ninevite  qneens  were  well  nigh  as  powerful  as  tin- 
kings."  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  word 
should  not  be  a  qeoqraphic  term — an  equivalent  or 
representative  of  Ayyria,  which  the  prophet  IE- 
tends  to  threaten  with  captivity.  Mustah  may 
mean  "  the  Zab  country,"  or  the  fertile  tract  fast 
of  the  Tigris,  watered  by  the  upper  and  lower 
rivers  (Zab  Ala  and  Zab  Asfal),  the  A-»fo*-*ne 

*  Gen.  xxxvi.  25,  adduced  by  Knobcl  ad  (or.  as  a  Anah  is  given  as  well  as  his  son,  and  the  wok! 
parallel  ease  to  this,  is  hardly  so,  since  a  daughter  of  covers  both. 
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HU'BI  ('"Wrl;  'Hot,  Alex.  'A»«f;  Bvn),  a! 
Gadite ;  father  of  Abihail,  a  chief  man  in  that  tribe 
(1  Chr.  v.  14).  | 

HUSBAND.  [Marriage.] 

HTJSHAH  (PIB>in  ;  'Claiv ;  Hoisa),  a  name  \ 
which  occurs  in  the  genealogies  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  4)—"  Ezer,  father  of  Hushah."  It  may  ; 
well  be  the  name  of  a  place,  like  Etam,  Gedor, 1 
Beth-lehem,  and  others,  in  the  preceding  and  suc- 
ceeding verses ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  fact,  since  it  occurs  no  where  else.  For 
a  patronymic  possibly  derived  from  this  name  see 
Hushatiute. 

HUSH'AI  (Wl:  Xowt,  LXX.  and  Joseph.; 
Chusai),  an  Archite,  i.  e.  possibly  an  inhabitant  of 
a  place  called  Erec  (2  Sam.  xv.  32  ff.,  xvi.  16  ff.). 
He  is  called  the  "  friend  "  of  David  (2  Sam.  xv.  37 ; 
in  1  Chr.  xxvii.  33,  the  word  is  rendered  "com- 
panion ;"  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  9,  §2 :  the  LXX. 
has  a  strange  confusion  of  Archite  and  bpxlfTa'Pos 
=  chief  friend).  To  him  David  confided  the  deli- 
cate and  dangerous  part  of  a  pretended  adherence  to 
the  cause  of  Absalom.  His  advice  was  preferred  to 
that  of  Ahithophel,  and  speedily  brought  to  pass 
the  ruin  which  it  meditated. 

We  are  doubtless  correct  in  assuming  that  the 
Hushai,  whose  son  Baana  was  one  of  Solomon's  com- 
missariat officers  (IK.  iv.  16),  was  the  famous  coun- 
sellor of  his  father.  Hushai  himself  was  probably 
no  longer  living  ;  at  any  rate  his  office  was  filled  by 
another  (comp.  ver.  5).  [Archite.]  [T.  E.  B.] 

HTJ'SHAM  (DPn,  in  Chron.  DC«in ;  'Ao-<4m. 
'A<r6n ;  ffusum),  one  of  the  kings  of  Edom,  before 
the  institution  of  monarchy  in  Israel  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
34,  35 ;  1  Chr.  i.  45,  46).  He  is  described  as 
"  Husham  of  the  land  of  the  Temanitc  ;"  and  he 
succeeded  Jobab,  who  is  taken  by  the  LXX.  in  their 
addition  to  the  Book  of  Job  as  identical  with  that 
patriarch. 

HU'SHATHITE,  THE  ('nCT!.!,  and  twice 
in  Chron.  'ntS'nn  ;  4  'AimrreoW,  Ob<ra9l,  2ou- 
<raBt ;  de  ffiisati,  Hmathites),  the  designation  of 
two  of  the  hemes  of  David's  guard.  1.  SllIBECHAl 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  18 ;  1  Chr^  xi.  29,  xx.  4,  xxvii.  1 1 ). 
In  the  last  of  these  passages  he  is  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Zarhites,  that  is  (prolobly)  the  de- 
scendants of  Zcrah  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  So  far 
this  is  in  accordance  with  a  connexion  between  this 
and  Hush  ah,  a  name,  apparently  of  a  place,  in  the 
genealogies  of  Judah.  Josephus,  however  (Ant.  vii. 
12,  §2),  mentions  Sibbechai  as  a  Hittite. 

2.  Mkbonnai  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27).  There  seems 
no  doubt  that  this  name  is  a  mere  corruption  of 
Sibbechai. 

HUSHIM,  1.  (DWI ;  'A.ro>  ;  maim).  In 
Gen.  xlvi.  23,  "the  children  ('33)  of  Dan"  are 
said  to  have  been  Hushim.  The  name  is  plural, 
as  if  of  a  tribe  rather  than  an  individual,  which 
jierhaps  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  use  of  the 
plural"  in  "children."  In  the  list  of  Num.  xxvi. 
the  name  is  changed  to  SlIUHAM. 

Hushim  figures  prominently  in  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tions of  the  recognition  of  Joseph,  and  of  Jacob's 
burial  at  Hebron.  See  the  quotations  from  the 
Midi-ash  in  Weil's  Bib.  Let/ends,  88  note,  and  the 
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of  the  geographers.  This  province— the  most  va- 
luable part  of  Assyria — might  well  stand  for  Assy- 
ria itself,  with  which  it  is  identified  by  Pliny 
(ff.  N.  v.  12)  and  Ammianns  (xxiii.  6).  The  name 
Zab,  as  applied  to  the  rivers,  is  certainly  very 
ancient,  being  found  in  the  great  inscription  of 
Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  which  belongs  to  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century  B>c.  ~  [G.  li.] 

HYAENA.  Authorities  are  at  variance  as  to 
whether  the  term  UabSa  (JN2V)  in  Jer.  xii.  9 
means  a  "hyaena,"  as  the  LXX.  has  it,  or  a 
"  speckled  bird,"  as  in  the  A  V.  The  etymolo- 
gical force  of  the  word  is  equally  adapted  to  either, 
the  hyaena  being  streaked.  The  only  other  instance 
in  which  it  occurs  is  as  a  proper  name,  Zeboim 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  18,  "the  valley  of  hyaenas,"  Aquila ; 
Neh.  xi.  34).  The  Talmudical  writers  describe 
the  hyaena  .by  no  less  than  four  names,  of  which 
tzah&'a  is  one  (Lewysohn,  Zool.  §119).  The  opi- 
nions of  Bochart  (Hiero*.  ii.  163)  and  Gesenius 
( Thes.  p.  1 149)  are  in  favour  of  the  same  view ; 
nor  could  any  room  for  doubt  remain,  were  it  not 
for  the  word  ait  (0?J>;  A.  V.  "bird")  connected 
with  it,  which  in  all  other  passages  refers  to  a  bird. 
The  hyaena  was  common  in  ancient  as  in  modern 
Egypt,  and  is  constantly  depicted  on  monuments 
(Wilkinson,  i.  213,  225):  it  must  therefore  have 
been  well  known  to  the  Jews,  if  indeed  not  equally 
common  in  Palestine.*  The  sense  of  the  passage 
in  Jeremiah  implies  a  fierce  strong  beast,  not  far 
below  the  lion  in  the  parallel  passage  (v.  8) :  the 
hyaena  fully  answers  to  this  description.  Though 
cowardly  in  his  nature,  he  is  very  savage  when  once 
he  attacks,  and  the  strength  of  his  jaws  is  such  that 
he  can  crunch  the  thigh-bone  of  an  ox  (Living- 
stone's Travels,  p.  600).   [Zeboim.]  [W.L.B.] 

HYDASTES  (*T«d>»T)s),  a  river  noticed  in 
Jud.  i.  6,  in  connexion  with  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris.  It  is  uncertain  what  river  is  referred  to ; 
the  well-known  Hydaspes  of  India  (the  Jelum  of 
the  Panja)  is  too  remote  to  accord  with  the  other 
localities  noticed  in  the  context.  We  may  perhaps 
identify  it  with  the  Choaspes  of  Susiana.  [W.  L.  B.] 

HYMENAETJS  (*i>«Va«w),  the  name  of  a 
person  occurring  twice  in  the  correspondence  be- 
tween St.  Paul  and  Timothy ;  the  first  time  classed 
with  Alexander,  and  with  him  "  delivered  to  Satan, 
that  they  might  learn  not  to  blaspheme "  (1  Tim. 
i.  20)  ;  and  the  second  time  classed  with  Philetus, 
and  with  him  charged  with  having  "  erred  concern- 
ing the  truth,  saying  that  the  resurrection  is  past 
already,"  and  thereby  "overthrown  the  faith  of 
some''  (2  Tim.  ii.  17,  18).  These  latter  expres- 
sions, coupled  with  "  the  shipwreck  of  faith  "  at- 
tributed to  Hymenaeus  in  the  context  of  the  former 
passage  (ver.  19),  surely  warrant  our  understand- 
ing both  passages  of  the  same  person,  notwith- 
standing the  interval  between  the  dates  of  the 
two  letters.  When  the  first  was  written  he  had 
already  made  one  proselyte ;  before  the  second 
was  penned  he  had  seduced  another :  and  if  so,  the 
only  points  further  to  be  considered  are,  the  error 
attributed  to  him,  and  the  sentence  imposed  upon 
him. 

I.  The  error  attributed  to  him  was  one  that  had 
been  in  part  appropriated  from  others,  and  has  fre- 


•  Prof.  Stanley  records  (S.  4  P.  p.  Ulnotc)  that 
the  only  wild  animal  he  saw  in  Palestine  wan  a 
hyaena. 


quently  been  revived  since  with  additions.  What 
initiation  was  to  the  Pythagoreans,  wisdom  to  the 
Stoics,  science  to  the  followers  of  Plato,  contempla- 
tion to  the  Peripatetics,  that  "  knowledge  "  (yr»- 
<r»»)  was  to  the  Gnostics.  As  there  were  likewise 
in  the  Greek  schools  those  who  looked  forward  to  a 
complete  restoration  of  all  things  {ixoxaritmuTis, 
v.  Heyne  ad  Virg.  Eel.  iv.  5,  comp.  Aen.  vi.  745) : 
so  there  was  "a  regeneration"  (Tit.  iii.  5 ;  Watt, 
xix.  28),  "a  new  creation"  (2  Cor.  v.  17,  see  Al- 
ford  ad  he. ;  Rev.  xxi.  1),  "  a  kingdom  of  heaven 
and  of  JJessiah  or  Christ"  (Matt.  xiii. ;  Rev.  vii.) 
— and  herein  popular  belief  among  the  Jews  coin- 
cided— unequivocally  propounded  in  the  K.  T. ;  but 
here  with  this  remarkable  difference,  namely,  that, 
in  a  great  measure,  it  was  present  as  well  as  future 
— the  same  thing  in  germ  that  was  to  be  had  in 
perfection  eventually.  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you,"  said  our  Lord  (Luke  xvii.  21)/  "  He 
that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things,"  said  St.  Paul 
(1  Cor.  ii.  15).  "  He  that  is  born  of  God  cannot 
sin,"  said  St.  John  (1  Ep.  iii.  9).  There  are  like- 
wise two  deaths  and  two  resurrections  spoken  of  in 
the  N.  T. ;  the  first  of  each  sort,  that  of  the  soul 
to  and  from  sin  (John  iii.  3-8),  "  the  hour  which 
now  is"  (ibid.  v.  24,  25,  on  which  see  Ang.  De 
Civ.  Dei,  xx.  6) ;  the  second,  that  of  the  body  to  and 
from  corruption  (1  Cor.  xv.  36-44 ;  also  John  t.  28, 
29),  which  last  is  prospective.  Now  as  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  was  found  to 
involve  immense  difficulties  even  in  those  early  days 
(Acts  xvii.  32 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  35 :  how  keenly  they 
were  pressed  may  be  seen  in  St.  Ang.  De  Civ.  Dei, 
xxii.  12,  ct  seq.) ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
so  great  a  predisposition  in  the  then  current  philo- 
sophy (not  even  extinct  now)  to  magnify  the  excel- 
lence of  the  soul  above  that  of  its  earthly  tabernacle, 
it  was  at  onoe  the  easier  and  more  attractive  course 
to  insist  upon  and  argue  from  the  force  of  those 
passages  of  Holy  Scripture  which  enlarge  upon  the 
glories  of  the  spiritual  life  that  now  is,  under  Christ, 
and  to  pass  over  or  explain  away  allegorically  all 
that  refers  to  a  future  state  in  connexion  with  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.  In  this  manner  we  may 
derive  the  first  errors  of  the  Gnostics,  of  whom  Hy- 
menaeus was  one  of  the  earliest.  They  were  on  the 
spread  when  St.  John  wrote ;  and  his  grand-disciple, 
St.  Irenaeus,  compiled  a  voluminous  work  against 
them  {Adv.  ffaer.).  A  good  account  of  their  full 
development  is  given  by  Gieseler,  E.  ff..  Per.  I. 
Div.  I.  §44,  et  seq. 

II.  As  regards  the  sentence  passed  upon  him — 
It  has  been  asserted  by  some  writers  of  eminence 
(see  Corn,  t  Lapide  ad  1  Cor.  v.  5),  that  the  "  deliv- 
ering to  Satan"  is  a  mere  synonym  for  ecclesi- 
astical excommunication.  Such  can  hardly  be  the 
case.  The  Apostles  possessed  many  extraordinary 
prerogatives,  which  none  have  since  arrogated .  Even 
the  title  which  they  bore  has  been  set  apart  to  them 
ever  since.  The  shaking  off  the  dust  of  their  feet 
against  a  city  that  would  not  receive  them  (St.  Matt, 
x.  14),  even  though  the  same  injunction  was  after- 
wards given  to  the  Seventy  (St.  Luke  x.  11),  and 
which  St.  Paul  found  it  necessary  to  act  upon  twice 
in  the  course  of  his  ministry  (Acts  xiii.  51,  and 
xviii.  6),  has  never  been  a  practice  since  with  Chris- 
tian ministers.  "  Anathema,"  says  Bingham,  "  is 
a  word  tLat  occurs  frequently  in  the  ancient  canons  " 
(Antiq.  xvi.  2,  16),  but  the  form  "  Anathema  Ma- 
ranatha  "  is  one  that  none  have  ever  ventured  upon 
since  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22).  As  the  Apostles 
healed  all  manncjr  of  bodily  infirmities,  so  they  seem 
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to  hare  possessed  and  exercised  the  same  power  in 
inflicting  them, — a  power  far  too  perilous  to  be 
continued  when  the  manifold  exigencies  of  the  Apos- 
tolical age  had  passed  away.  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
both  fell  down  dead  at  the  rebuke  of  St.  Peter  (Acts 
v.  5  and  10) ;  two  words  from  the  same  lips, 
"  Tabitba,  arise,"  sufficed  to  raise  Dorcas  from  the 
dead  (ibid.  ix.  40).  St.  Paul's  first  act  in  entering 
upon  his  ministry  was  to  strike  Elymas  the  sorcerer 
with  blindness,  his  own  sight  having  been  restored 
to  him  through  the  medium  of  a  disciple  (ibid, 
ix.  17,  and  xiii.  11) ;  while  soon  afterwards  we  read 
of  his  healing  the  cripple  of  Lystra  (ibid.  xir.  8). 
Even  apart  from  actual  intervention  by  the  Apostles, 
bodily  visitations  are  spoken  of  in  the  case  of  those 
who  approached  the  Lord's  Supper  unworthily, 
when  as  yet  no  discipline  had  been  established : 
"  For  this  cause  many  are  weak  and  sickly  among 
you,  and  a  good  number  [IkovoI,  in  the  former  case 
it  is  iroAAof)  sleep"  (1  Cor.  xi.  30). 

On  the  other  hand  Satan  was  held  to  be  the 
instrument  or  executioner  of  all  these  visitations. 
Such  is  the  character  assigned  to  him  in  the  book 
of  Job  (i.  $-12,  ii.  1-7).  Similar  agencies  are  de- 
scribed 1  K.  xxii.  19-22,  and  1  Chr.  xxi.  1.  In 
Ps.  lxxviii.  49,  such  are  the  causes  to  which  the 
plagues  of  Egypt  are  assigned.  Even  our  Lord 
submitted  to  be  assailed  by  him  more  than  once 
(Matt.  iv.  1-10  :  Luke  iv.  13  says,  "  departed 
from  Him  for  a  season  ") ;  and  "  a  messenger  of 
Satan  was  sent  to  buffet"  the  very  Apostle  whose 
act  of  delivering  another  to  the  same  power  is  now 
under  discussion.  At  the  same  time  large  powers 
over  the  world  of  spirits  were  authoritatively  con- 
veyed by  our  Lord  to  His  immediate  followers  (to 
the  Twelve,  Luke  ix.  1 ;  to  the  Seventy!  as  the 
results  showed,  ibid.  x.  17-20). 

It  only  remains  to  notice  five  particulars  connected 
with  its  exercise,  which  the  Apostle  supplies  himself. 
1.  That  it  was  no  mere  prayer,  but  a  solemn  autho- 
ritative sentence,  pronounced  in  the  name  and  power 
of  Jesus  Christ  (1  Cor.  v.  3-5).  2.  That  it  was 
never  exercised  upon  any  without  the  Church: 
"them  that arewithout God  judgeth"  (ibid.  v.  13), 
he  says  in  express  terms.  3.  That  it  was  "  for  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh,"  ».  e.  some  bodily  visita- 
tion. 4.  That  it  was  for  the  improvement  of  the 
offender ;  that  "  his  spirit  might  be  saved  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord  Jesus''  (ibid.  v.  5) ;  and  that  "  he 
might  learn  not  to  blaspheme"  while  upon  earth 
(1  Tim.  i.  20).  5.  That  the  Apostle  could  in  a 
given  case  empower  others  to  pass  such  sentence 
in  his  absence  (1  Cor.  v.  3,  4). 

Thus,  while  the  "  delivering  to  Satan "  may 
resemble  ecclesiastical  excommunication  in  some 
respects,  it  has  its  own  characteristics  likewise, 
which  show  plainly  that  one  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded or  placed  on  the  same  level  with  the  other. 
Nor  again  does  St  Paul  himself  deliver  to  Satan 
all  those  in  whose  company  he  bids  his  converts 
"  not  even  to  eat"  (1  Cor.  v.  11).  See  an  able 
review  of  the  whole  subject  by  Bingham,  Antiq. 
vi.  2,  15.  [E.  S.  Ff.] 

HYMN.  This  word  is  not  used  in  the  English 
version  of  the  O.  T.,  and  only  twice  in  the  N.  T. 
(Eph.  v.  19 ;  Col.  iii.  16) ;  though  in  the  original  of 
the  latter  the  derivative  verb  occurs  in  three  places 
'Matt.  xxvi.  30 ;  comp.  Mark  nf  26  ;  Acts  xvi. 
25 ;  Heb.  ii.  12).  The  LXX.,  however,  employ  it 
freely  in  translating  the  Heb.  names  for  almost 
every  kind  of  poetical  composition  (Schleusn.  fox. 
Slivoi).    In  fact  the  word  does  not  seem  to  have 


had  for  the  LXX.  any  very  special  meaning ;  and 
they  called  the  Heb.  book  of  Tehillim  the  book  ot 
Psalms,  not  of  Hymns.  Accordingly  the  word 
psalm  had  for  the  later  Jews  a  definite  meaning, 
while  the  word  hymn  was  more  or  less  vague  in  its 
application,  and  capable  of  being  used  as  occasion 
should  arise.  If  a  new  poetical  form  or  idea  should 
be  pioduced,  the  name  of  hymn,  not  being  em- 
barrassed by  a  previous  determination,  was  ready 
to  associate  itself  with  the  fresh  thought  of  another 
literature.  And  this  seems  to  bare  been  actually 
the  case. 

Among  Christians  the  Hymn  has  always  been 
something  different  from  the  Psalm;  a  different 
conception  in  thought,  a  different  type  in  com- 
position. There  is  some  dispute  about  the  hymn 
sung  by  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Last  Supper ;  but  even  supposing  it  to  hare 
been  the  Hallel,  or  Paschal  Hymn,  consisting  of 
Pss.  cxiii.-exviii.,  it  is  obvious  that  the  word  hymn 
is  in  this  case  applied  not  to  an  individual  psalm, 
but  to  a  number  of  psalms  chanted  succeasrrelT, 
and  altogether  forming  a  kind  of  devotional  exercise 
which  is  not  unaptly  called  a  hymn.  The  prayer 
in  Acts  iv.  24-30  is  not  a  hymn,  unless  we  allow 
non-metrical  as  well  as  metrical  hymns.  It  may 
hare  been  a  hymn  as  it  was  originally  altered  ;  but 
we  can  only  judge  by  the  Greek  translation,  and 
this  is  without  metre,  and  therefore  not  properly  a 
hymn.  In  the  jail  at  Philippi,  Paul  and  Silas 
"sang  hymns"  (A.  V.  "praises")  unto  God,  and 
so  loud  was  their  song  that  their  fellow-prisoners 
heard  them.  This  must  have  been  what  we  meaa 
by  singing,  and  not  merely  recitation.  It  was  in 
fact  a  veritable  singing  of  hymns.  And  H  is  re- 
markable that  the  noun  hymn  is  only  used  in 
reference  to  the  services  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  tbt 
same  passages  is  clearly  distinguished  from  tb* 
psalm  (Eph.  v.  19,  Col.  iii.  16),  "  psalms,  sad 
hymns,  and  spiritual  songs." 

It  is  probable  that  no  Greek  version  of  the 
Psalms,  even  supposing  it  to  be  accommodated  to 
the  Greek  metres,  would  take  root  in  the  aifeetioas 
of  the  Gentile  convert*.  It  was  not  only  a  question 
of  metre,  it  was  a  question  of  tune ;  and  Greek 
tunes  required  Greek  hymns.  So  it  was  in  ^yria. 
Richer  in  tunes  than  Greece,  for  Greece  had  but  ' 
eight,  while  Syria  had  275  (Benedict.  Pref.  voL  t. 
Op.  Eph.  8yr.),  the  Syrian  hymnographers  reveM 
in  the  raried  luxury  of  their  native  musk;  sad 
the  result  was  that  splendid  development  of  the 
Hymn,  as  moulded  by  the  genius  of  Bardesane*. 
Harmonius,  and  Ephrem  Syrus.  In  Greece  the 
eight  tunes  which  seem  to  have  satisfied  the  exi- 
gencies of  church-music  were  probably  accomroc-  >  • 
dated  to  fixed  metres,  each  metre  being  wedded  to 
a  particular  tune;  an  arrangement  to  which  we 
can  observe  a  tendency  in  the  Directions  abesi 
times  and  measures  at  the  end  of  our  EngbVh 
metrical  Tersion  of  the  Psalms.  This  is  also  the 
case  in  the  German  hymnology,  where  certain  an- 
cient tunes  are  recognised  as  models  for  the  metre 
of  later  compositions,  and  their  names  are  alway* 
prefixed  to  the  hymns  in  common  use. 

It  is  worth  while  inquiring  what  profane  moil . 
the  Greek  hymnographers  chose  to  work  after.  In 
the  old  religion  of  Greece  the  word  •  Ai/nut  had 
already  acquired  a  sacred  and  liturgical  meaning, 
which  could  not  fail  to  suggest  its  application  to  . 
the  productions  of  the  Christian  muse.  So  much 
for  the  name.  The  special  forms  of  the  Greek 
hymn  were  various.    The  Homeric  and  Orphic 
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hymns  were  written  in  the  epic  style,  and  in 

hexameter  verse.  Their  metre  was  not  adapted  for 
siuging ;  and  therefore,  though  they  may  hare  been 
recited,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  were  sung  at  the 
celebration  of  the  mysteries.  We  turn  to  the  Pin- 
daric hymns,  and  here  we  rind  a  sufficient  variety 
of  metre,  and  a  definite  relation  to  music.  These 
hymns  were  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
lyre ;  and  it  is  very  likely  that  they  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  early  hymn-writers.  The  dithyramb, 
with  its  development  into  the  dramatic  chorus, 
was  sufficiently  connected  with  musical  traditions 
to  make  its  form  a  fitting  vehicle  for  Christian 

.  poetry ;  and  there  certainly  is  a  dithyrambic  savour 

1  about  the  earliest  known  Christian  hymn,  as  it 
appears  in  Clem.  Alex.  pp.  312, 313,  ed.  Potter. 
The  first  impulse  of  Christian  devotion  Was  to 

,run  into  the  moulds  ordinarily  used  by  the  wor- 
shippers  of  the  old  religion.  This  was  more  than 
an  impulse,  it  was  a  necessity,  and  a  twofold  neces- 
sity. The  new  spirit  was  strong ;  but  it  had  two 
limitations :  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  a  new 
musico-poetical  literature  j  and  the  quality  so  pe- 
culiar to  devotional  music,  of  lingering  in  the  heart 
after  the  head  has  been  convinced  and  the  belief 
changed.  The  old  tunes  would  be  a  real  necessity 
to  the  new  life;  and  the  exile  from  his  ancient 
fiu'th  would  delight  to  hear  on  the  foreign  soil  of  a 
new  religion  the  familiar  melodies  of  home.  Dean 
Trench  has  indeed  laboured  to  show  that  the  re- 
verse was  the  case,  and  that  the  early  Christian 
shrank  with  horror  from  the  sweet,  but  polluted, 
enchantments  of  his  unbelieving  state.  We  can 
only  assent  to  this  in  so  far  as  we  allow  it  to  be 

'  the  second  phase  in  the  history  of  hymns.  When 
old  traditions  died  away,  and  the  Christian  acquired 
not  only  a  new  belief,  but  a  new  social  humanity, 
it  was  possible,  and  it  was  desirable  too,  to  break 
for  ever  the  attenuated  thread  that  bound  him  to 
the  ancient  world.  And  so  it  was  broken ;  and  the 
trochaic  and  iambic  metres,  unassociated  as  they 
were  with  heathen  worship,  though  largeiy  asso- 
ciated with  the  heathen  drama,  obtained  an  ascend- 

"\ant  in  the  Christian  church.  In  1  Cor.  xiv.  26 
allusion  is  made  to  improvised  hymns,  which  being 
the  outburst  of  a  passionate  emotion  would  pro- 
bably assume  the  dithyrambic  form.  But  attempts 
have  been  made  to  detect  fragments  of  ancient 
hymns  conformed  to  more  obvious  metres  in  Eph. 
v.  14 ;  Jam.  i.  17 ;  Kev.  i.  8  ff.,  xv.  3.  These  pre- 
tended fragments,  however,  may  with  much  greater 
likelihood  be  referred  to  the  swing  of  a  prose  com- 
position unconsciously  culminating  into  metre.  It 
was  in  the  Latin  church  that  the  trochaic  and 

•  iambic  metres  became  most  deeply  rooted,  and  ac- 
quired the  greatest  depth  of  tone  and  grace  of  finish. 
As  an  exponent  of  Christian  feeling  they  soon  super- 
seded the  accentual  hexameters;  they  were  used 
mneraonically  against  tbe  heathen  and  the  heretics 
by  Commodianus  and  Augustine.  The  introduction 

f  of  hymns  into  the  Latin  church  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  Ambrose.  But  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  the  West  should  have  been  so  far  behind 
the  East:  similar  necessities  must  have  produced 
similar  results ;  and  it  is  more  likely  that  the  tra- 
dition is  due  to  the  very  marked  prominence  of 

„  Ambrose  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  Latin  hymno- 
graphers. 

The  trochaic  and  iambic  metres,  thus  impressed 
^Into  the  service  of  the  church,  have  continued  to 
U    hold  their  ground,  and  are  in  fact  the  7's,  S.M. 


CM.  and  L.H.  of  our  modem  hymns;  many  of 
which  are  translations,  or  at  any  rate  imitations, 
of  Latin  originals.  These  metres  were  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  grave  and  sombre  spirit  of  Latin 
Christianity.  Less  ecstatic  than  the  varied  choral 
of  the  Greek  church,  they  did  not  soar  upon  the 
pinion  of  a  lofty  praise,  so  much  as  they  drooped 
and  sank  into  the  depths  of  a  great  sorrow.  They 
were  subjective  rather  than  objective;  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  heart  more  than  to  the  understanding , 
and  if  they  contained  less  theology,  they  were  fuller 
of  a  rich  and  Christian  humanity.  (Daniel's  The- 
saurus Hymnohgicus,  Halis,  et  Lipsiaa,  1841-1855 ; 
Latemischt  Ht/mnen,  tie.,  by  F.  G.  Hone ;  Gesange 
Christlicher  Vorzeit,bj  C.  Fortlage,  Berlin,  1844 ; 
Soared  Latin  Poetry,  by  R.  C.  Trench;  Ephrem 
Syria,  by  Dr.  Burgess ;  Hahn's  Bardesanes.) 

[T.  E.  B.] 

HYSSOP  Q^K,  tzSb;  Scrowroj).  Perhaps 
no  plant  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  has  given  rise 
to  greater  differences  of  opinion  than  this.  The 
question  of  the  identification  of  the  (zSb  of  the 
Hebrews  with  any  plant  known  to  modern  botanists 
was  thought  by  Casaubon  "  adeo  diffioilis  ad  ex- 
plioandum,  ut  videatur  Esias  expectandus,  quicerti 
aliquid  nos  doceat."  Had  the  botanical  works  of 
Solomon  survived  they  might  have  thrown  some 
light  upon  it.  The  chief  difficulty  arises  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  LXX.  the  Greek  ffovuros  is  the 
uniform  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  b6b,  and  that 
this  rendering  is  endorsed  by  the  Apostle  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  19,  21),  when  speaking 
of  the  ceremonial  observances  of  the  Levitical  law. 
Whether,  therefore,  the  LXX.  made  use  of  the 
Greek  taauitot  as  the  word  most  nearly  resembling 
the  Hebrew  in  sound,  as  Stanley  suggests  (8,  4f  P- 
21  note),  or  as  the  true  representative  of  the  plant 
indicated  by  the  latter,  is  a  point  which,  in  all 
probability,  will  never  be  decided.  Botanists  differ 
widely  even  with  regard  to  the  identification  of  the 
Saavros  of  Dioscorides.  The  name  has  been  given 
to  the  Satureia  Qraeca  and  the  S.  Juliana,  to 
neither  of  which  it  is  appropriate,  and  the  hyssop 
of  Italy  and  South  France  is  not  met  with  in 
Greece,  Syria,  or  Egypt.  Daubeny  (Led.  on  Horn. 
Husbandry,  p.  313),  following  Sibthorpe,  identifies 
the  mountain-hyssop  with  the  Thymbra  spicata, 
but  this  conjecture  is  disapproved  of  by  Kilhn 
(Comm.  tn  Diosc.  iii.  27),  who  in  the  same  passage 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Hebrews  used  the 
Origanum  Aegyptiacum  in  Egypt,  the  0.  Syriacum 
in  Palestine,  and  that  the  hyssop  of  Dioscorides 
was  the  0.  Smyrnaeum.  The  Greek  botanist  de- 
scribes two  kinds  of  hyssop,  hptivfi  and  inprevr^, 
and  gives  mvahin  as  the  Egyptian  equivalent. 
The  Talmudists  make  the  same  distinction  between 
the  wild  hyssop  and  the  garden  plant  used  for  food. 

The  izo%  was  used  to  sprinkle  the  doorposts  of 
the  Israelites  In  Egypt  with  the  blood  of  the 
paschal  lamb  (Ex.  xii.  22) ;  it  was  employed  in 
the  purification  of  lepers  and  leprous  houses  (Lev. 
xiv.  4,  51),  and  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  red  heifer 
(Num.  xii.  6).  In  consequence  of  its  detergent 
qualities,  or  from  its  being  associated  with  the 
purificatory  services,  the  Psalmist  makes  use  of  the 
expression,  "purge  me  with  Szib"  (Ps.  li.  7).  It 
is  described  in  1  K.  iv.  33  as  growing  on  or  near 
walls.  In  John  xix.  29  the  phrase  baaimf  xepi- 
SeVrej  corresponds  to  ttpiBtls  KaXifup  m  Matt, 
xxvii.  48  and  Mark  xv.  36.    If  therefore  koAoV? 
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be  the  equivalent  of  oaa&wif,  the  Utter  must  be  a  fabulist,  and  tlw  hob  of  1  K 
plant  capable  of  producing  a  stick  three  or  four  feet  Spruche  Sulomo's,  Einl.  §2). 


HYSSOP 

K.  it.  33  (Ritrig,  Die 


f  producing : 

in  length. 

Five  kinds  of  hyssop  are  mentioned  in  the  Talmud. 
One  is  called  3UK  simply,  without  any  epithet: 
the  others  are  distinguished  as  Greek,  Roman,  wild 
hyssop,  and  hyssop  ot'Cochali  (Mishna,  Negaim,  xiv. 
6).  Of  these  the  four  last  mentioned  were  profane, 
that  is,  not  to  be  employed  in  purifications  i  Mishna, 
Parah,  a.  7).  Maimonides  (de  Vacoa  Rufa,  iii.  2) 
says  that  the  hyssop  mentioned  in  the  law  is  that 
which  was  used  as  a  condiment.  According  ,  to 
Porphyry  (De  Abetm.  iv.  7),  the  Egyptian  priests 
on  certain  occasions .  ate  their  bread  mixed  with 
hyssop;  and  the  taatar,  or  wild  marjoram,  with 
which  it  has  been  identified,  is  often  an  ingredient 
in  a  mixture  called  dukkah,  which  is  to  this  day 
used  as  food  by  the  poorer  classes  in  Egypt  (Lane, 
Mod.  Eg.  i.  200).  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore, 
that  this  may  have  been  the  hyssop  of  Maimonides, 
who  wrote  in  Egypt ;  more  especially  as  R.  D. 
Kimchi  {Lex.  s.  v.),  who  reckons  seven  different 
kinds,  gives  as  the  equivalent  the  Arabic  jjjue 

zaatar,  origanum,  or  marjoram,  and  the  German 
Dosttn  or  Wohlgemuth  (Rosenm.  Handb.).  With 
this  agrees  the  Tanchum  Hieros.  MS.  quoted  by 
Gesenius.  So  in  the  Judaeo-Spanish  version,  Ex. 
xii.  22  is  translated  "  y  tomaredes'  manojo  de 
origano."  Bnt  Dioecorides  makes  a  distinction  be- 
tween origanum  and  hyssop  when  he  describes  the 
leaf  of  a  species  of  the  former  as  resembling  the 
latter  (cf.  Plin.  xx.  67).  though  it  is  evident  that 
he,  as  well  as  the  Talmudists,  regarded  them  as 
belonging  to  the  same  family.    In  the  Syriac  of 

1  K.  iv.  33  hyssop  is  rendered  by  ^SoX  M/o. 
"  houseleek,"  although  in  other  passages  it  is  repre- 
sented by  )^OJ,  zifd,  which  the  Arabic  translation 

follows  in  Ps.li.  9  and  Heb.  ix.  19,  while  in  the 
Pentateuch  it  has  taatar  for  the  same.  Patrick  (on 
1  K.  iv.  33)  was  of  opinion  that  Sz6b  is  the  same 
with  the  Ethiopic  azub,  which  represents  the  hyssop 
of  Ps.  li.  9,  as  well  as  ^SvoV^of,  or  mint,  in  Matt, 
xxiii.  23. 

Bochart  decides  in  favour  of  marjoram,  or  some 
plant  like  it  (Hieroz.  i.  b.  2,  c.  50),  and  to  this 
conclusion,  it  must  be  admitted,  all  ancient  tra- 
dition points.  The  monks  on  Jebel  Musa  give 
the  name  of  hyssop  to  a  fragrant  plant  called 
ju'deh,  which  grows  in  great  quantities  on  that 
mountain  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Ses.  i.  157).  Celsius 
(Hierobob.  i.  423),  after  enumerating  eighteen 
different  plants,  thyme,  southernwood,  rosemary, 
French  lavender,  wall  rue,  and  the  maidenhair  fern 
among  others,  which  have  been  severally  identified 
with  the  hyssop  of  Scripture,  concludes  that  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  Hyssopus 
officinalis,  "nisi  velimus  apostolum  corrigere  qui 
to  31  tK  Sffffaror  reddit  Heb.  ix.  19."  He  avoids 
the  difficulty  in  John  xix.  29  by  supposing  that  a 
sponge  filled  with  vinegar  was  wrapped  round  a 
bunch  of  hyssop,  and  that  the  two  were  then 
fastened  to  the  end  of  a  stick.  Dr.  Kitto  conceived 
that  he  had  found  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hebrew 
ezob  in  the  Phytolacca  decandra,  a  native  of  Ame- 
rica. Tremellius  and  Ben  Zeb  render  it  by  "  moss." 
It  has  been  reserved  for  the  ingenuity  of  a  German 
to  trace  a  connexion  between  Aesop,  the  Greek 


An  elaborate  and  interesting  paper  by  the  late 
Dr.  J.  Forbes  Royle,  On  the  Hyssop  of  Scriptvrt, 
in  the  Journ.  of  the  Boy.  As.  Soc.  Tiiu  193-212, 
goes  far  to  throw  light  upon  this  difficult  question. 
Dr.  Ii..  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  subject, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  hyssop  is  do 
other  than  the  caper-plant,  or  capparis  spmaea  of 
Linnaeus.   The  Arabic  name  of  this  plant,  a**/, 
by  which  it  is  sometimes,  though  not  commonly, 
described,  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
Hebrew.    It  is  found  in  Lower  Egypt  (Forskii, 
Flor.  Eg.- Arab.;  Plin.  xiii.  44).  Burckhardt 
(Trail,  in  Syr.  536)  mentions  the  aszef  as  a  tree 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  valleys  of  the  petro- 
sals of  Sinai,  "  the  bright  green  creeper  which 
climbs  out  of  the  fissures  of  the  rocks"  (Stanley, 
S.  i  P.  21,  &c.),  and  produces  a  fruit  of  the  six* 
of  a  walnut,  called  by  the  Arabs  Fetfel  Jibbtl,  or 
mountain-pepper  (Shaw,  Spec.  Phytogr.  Afr.  3»V 
Dr.  R.  thought  this  to  be  undoubtedly  a.  spebes 
of  capparis,  and  probably  the  caper-plant.  The 
capparis  spinosa  was  found  by  M.  Bov6  (Set.  tfvn 
Voy.  Baton,  en  Eg.,  fc.)  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  at 
Gaxa,  and  at  Jerusalem.    Lynch  saw  it  in  a  ixriw 
near  the  convent  of  Mar  Saba  (Exped.  388).  It 
is  thus  met  with  in  all  the  localities  where  the 
izib  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible.   With  regard  to  its 
habitat,  it  grows  in  dry  and  rocky  places  and  on 
walls:  "quippe  quum  capparis  qnoque  serarur 
siccis  maxime   (Plin.  xix.  48).    De  Candolle  de- 
scribes it  as  found  "  in  muris  et  rupestribus."  The 
caper-plant  was  believed  to  be  possessed  of  detergent 
qualities.    According  to  Pliny  (xx.  59)  the  net 
was  applied  to  the  core  of  a  disease  similar  to  the 
leprosy.     Lamarck  (Enc.  Baton,  art.  Caprier) 
says,  "  lea  capriers  .  .  .  sont  regard  es  conune  . . . 
antiscorbutiqnes."    Finally,  the  caper-plant  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  a  stick  three  or  four  fret  ia 
length.    Pliny  (xiii.  44)  describes  it  in  Egypt  ss 
"  firmioris  ligni  xrutex,  and  to  this  property  ft- 
Royle  attaches  great  importance,  identifying  a?  at 
does  the  be-auncy  of  John  xix.  29  with  the  *sAays» 
of  Matthew  and  Mark.    He  thus  concludes :  "  A 
combination  of  circumstances,  and  some  of  them 
apparently  too  improbable  to  be  united  in  one 
plant,  I  cannot  believe  to  be  accidental,  and  hart 
therefore  considered  myself  entitled  to  infer,  what 
I  hope  I  have  succeeded  in  proving  to  the  satis- 
faction of  others,  that  the  caper-plant  is  the  hysstp 
of  Scripture."    Whether  his  conclusion  is  sound 
or  not,  his  investigations  are  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion; but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  settier. 
aside  the  passage  in  John  xix.,  which  may  possiblj 
admit  of  another  solution,  there  seems  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  properties  of  the  hSb  of  the 
Hebrews  may  not  be  found  in  some  one  of  the 
plants  with  which  the  tradition  of  centuries  has 
identified  it.    That  it  may  have  been  possessed  of 
some  detergent  qualities  which  led  to  its  significant 
employment  in  the  purificatory  service  is  posaifait ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  from  the  narrative  is 
Leviticus  that  its  use  was  such  as  to  call  into 
action  any  medicinal  properties  by  which  H  ndgfct 
have  been  characterised.    In  the  present  state  or 
the  evidence,  therefore,  there  does  not  seem  scS- 
cient  reason  for  departing  from  the  old  inter- 
pretation, which  identified  the  Greek  tvertms  with 
the  Hebrew  31tN.  pY.  A.  W.] 
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I 

IB'HAK  C\nT  ;  'E/Setfp,  VPaap,  Baip,  Alex. 
'UPip,  'Ufiaip  ;  Syr.  Jucobor;  Jebahar,  Jebaar), 
ouc  of  the  sons  of  David,  mentioned  in  the  lists  next 
after  Solomon  and  before  Elishua  (2  Sam.  v.  15; 
1  Chr.  iii.  6,  xir.  5).  Ibhar  was  born  in  Jerusalem, 
and  from  the  second  of  these  passages  it  appears  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a  wife  and  not  of  a  concubine.  He 
never  comes  forward  in  the  history  in  person,  nor 
are  there  any  traditions  concerning  him.  For  the 
Genealogy  of  David's  family  see  David. 

IB'LEAM  (ffhz) ;  'Ie/SAai/i,  Alex.  BaAad>  ; 
Jcbham),  a  city  of  Manasseh,  with  villages  or 
towns  (Heb.  "  daughters")  dependent  on  it  (Judg. 
i.  27).  Though  belonging  to  Manasseh,  it  appeal's 
not  to  have  lain  within  the  limits  allotted  to  that 
tribe,  but  to  have  been  situated  in  the  territory  of 
either  Issachar  or  Asher  (Josh.  xvii.  11).  It  is  not 
said  which  of  the  two,  though  there  is  no  doubt 
from  other  indications  that  it  was  the  former.  The 
ascent  of  Gur,  the  spot  at  which  Ahaziah  received 
his  death  wound  from  the  soldiers  of  Jehu,  was 
"  at  (3)  Ibleam"  (2  K.  ix.  27),  somewhere  near  the 
present  Jenin,  probably  to  the  north  of  it,  about 
where  the  village  Jclnma  now  stands. 

In  the  list  of  cities  given  out  of  Manasseh  to 
the  Kohathite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  70),  Bile  ah  is 
mentioned,  answering  to  Gathrimmon  in  the  list 
of  Josh.  xxi.  Bileam  is  probably  a  mere  alteration 
of  Ibleam  (comp.  the  form  given  in  the  Alex.  LXX. 
above),  though  this  is  not  certain.  [G.] 

IBNEI'AH  (flW  ;  'Uiuni,  Alex.  'Ufima ; 
Jobanui),  son  of  Jeroham,  a  Benjamite,  who  was  a 
chief  man  in  the  tribe  apparently  at  the  time  of  the 
tint  settlement  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  ix.  8). 

IBNI'JAH  (flW  ;  'U^at,  Alex.'  Ufiayaat ; 
Jebania),  a  Benjamitc  (1  Chr.  ix.  8). 

IB'RI  ;  'A0af,  Alex.  'a$St;  mri),  a 

Merarite  Levite  of  the  family  of  Jaaziah  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  27),  in  the  time  of  king  David,  concerned  in 
the  service  of  the  house  of  Jehovah. 

The  word  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  elsewhere 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  "Hebrew." 

IB'ZAN  (JV3X  ;  '\0aur<riv,  Alex.  'Eo-t/Wx; 
Joseph.  'Ai|>aVi)f°;  Abesan),  a  native  of  Bethlehem, 
who  judged  Israel  for  seven  years  after  Jephthah 
(Judg.  xii.  8,  10).  He  had  30  sons  and  30 
daughters,  and  took  home  30  wives  for  his  sons, 
and  sent  out  his  daughters  to  as  many  husbands 
abroad.  He  was  buried  at  Bethlehem.  From  the 
non-addition  of  "  Ephratah,"  or  "  Judah,"  after 
Bethlehem,  and  from  Ibzan  having  been  succeeded 
by  a  Zebulouite,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  the 
Bethlehem  here  meant  is  that  in  the  tribe  of 
Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  15:  see  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  7, 
§73).  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  probability  in  the 
notion  which  has  been  broached  as  to  the  identity 
of  Ibzan  with  Boas  (TJJ3).  The  history  of  his  large 
family  is  singularly  at  variance  with  the  impression 
of  Boaz  given  us  in  the  book  of  Ruth.    [A.  C.  H.] 

IOH'ABOD  O'na-'K,  from  »X,  "  where?" 
equivalent  to  the  negative,  and  1133,  "  glory," 
Gesen.  p. 79,  "  inglorious;"  Ot'CU&apxaflM),  which 


seems  to  derive  from  '^K,  "  woe,"  oiol,  1  Sam.  iv. 
8,  Gesen.  p.  39  ;  Ichabod),  the  son  of  Phinehas. 
and  grandson  of  Eli.  In  giving  birth  to  him  his 
mother  died  of  grief  at  the  news  of  the  sudden 
deaths  of  her  husband  and  father-in-law.  His 
brother's  name  was  Ah  ran  or  Ahimelech  (1  Sam. 
iv.  21,  xiv.  3).  [H.  W.  P.] 

ICO'NIUM  ('UoW),  the  modern  Kmieh,  is 
situated  in  the  western  part  of  an  extensive  plain, 
on  the  central  table-land  of  Asia  Minor,  and  not 
far  to  the  north  of  the  chain  of  Taurus.  This 
level  district  was  anciently  called  Lycaonia.  Xe- 
nophon  (Anab.  i.  2,  1$)  reckons  Iconium  as  the 
most  easterly  town  of  Phkygia  ;  but  all  other 
writers  speak  of  it  as  being  in  Lycaonia,  of  which 
it  was  practically  the  capital.  It  was  on  the  great 
line  of  communication  between  Ephesus  and  the 
western  coast  of  the  peninsula  on  one  side,  and 
Tarsus,  Antioch,  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  other. 
We  see  this  indicated  by  the  narrative1  of  Xenophon 
(/.  c.)  and  the  letters  of  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  iii.  8,  v. 
20,  xv.  4).  When  the  Roman  provincial  system 
was  matured,  some  of  the  most  important  roads  in- 
tersected one  another  at  this  point,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  map  in  Leake's  Asia  Minor.  These  cir- 
cumstances should  be  borne  in  mind,  when  we  trace 
St.  Paul's  journeys  through  the  district.  Iconium 
was  a  well  chosen  place  for  missionary  operations. 
The  Apostle's  first  visit  was  on  his  first  circuit,  in 
company  with  Barnabas ;  and  on  this  occasion  he 
approached  it  from  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  which  lay 
to  the  west.  From  that  city  he  had  been  driven 
by  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  (Acts  xiii.  50,  51). 
There  were  Jews  in  Iconium  also;  and  St.  Paul's 
first  efforts  here,  according  to  his  custom,  were 
made  in  the  synagogue  (xiv.  1).  The  results  were 
considerable  both  among  the  Hebrew  and  Gentile  po- 
pulation of  the  place  ( ibid.).  We  should  notice  that 
the  working  of  miracles  in  Iconium  is  emphatically 
mentioned  (xiv.  3).  The  intrigues  of  the  Jews 
again  drove  him  away ;  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
stoned,  and  he  withdrew  to  Lybtra  and  Derbe, 
in  the  eastern  and  wilder  part  of  Lycaonia  (xiv.  6). 
Thither  also  the  enmity  of  the  Jews  of  Antioch  and 
Iconium  pursued  him ;  and  at  Lystra  he  was 
actually  stoned  and  left  for  dead  (xiv.  19).  After 
an  interval,  however,  he  returned  over  the  old 
ground,  revisiting  Iconium  and  encouraging  the 
church  which  he  had  founded  there  (xiv.  21,  22). 
These  sufferings  and  difficulties  are  alluded  to  in 
2  Tim.  iii.  11;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  considera- 
tion of  his  next  visit  to  this  neighbourhood,  which 
was  the  occasion  of  his  first  practically  associating 
himself  with  Timothy.  Paul  left  the  Syrian  Antioch, 
in  company  with  Silas  (Acts  xv.  40),  on  his  second 
missionary  circuit ;  and  travelling  through  Cilicia 
(xv.  41),  and  up  through  the  passes  of  Taurus  into 
Lycaonia,  approached  Iconium  from  the  east,  by 
Derbe  and  Lystra  (xvi.  1, 2).  Though  apparently  a 
native  of  Lystra,  Timothy  was  evidently  well  known 
to  the  Christians  of  Iconium  (xvi.  2) ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  his  circumcision  (xvi.  3)  and  ordina- 
tion (1  Tim.  i.  18,  iv.  14,  vi.  12 ;  2  Tim.  i.  6)  took 
place  there.  On  leaving  Iconium  St.  Paul  and  his 
party  travelled  to  the  N.W. ;  and  the  place  is  not 
mentioned  again  in  the  sacred  narrative;  though 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  visited  by  the 
Apostle  again  in  the  early  part  of  his  third  circuit 
(Acts  xviii.  23).  From  its  position  it  could  not 
fail  to  be  an  important  centre  of  Christian  influence 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  church.  The  curious  apo- 
cryphal legend  of  St.  Thccla,  of  which  Iconium  is 
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tiie  .icene,  mint  not  be  entirely  passed  by.  The 
"  Acta  Pauli  et  ThecUe "  are  given  in  full  by 
Grabe  (Spicil.  vol.  i.),  and  by  Jones  ( On  the  Canon, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  353-41 1).  It  is  natural  here  to  notice 
one  geographical  mistake  in  that  document,  viz., 
that  Lystra  is  placed  on  the  west  instead  of  the 
east.  In  the  declining  period  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Iconium  was  made  a  colonia.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  became^  place  of  great  consequence,  as  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Seljukian  sultans.  Hence  the  remains  of 
Saracenic  architecture,  which  are  conspicuous  here, 
and  which  are  described  by  many  travellers.  Konieh 
is  still  a  town  of  considerable  size.       [J.  S.  H.] 

ID  ALAH  (rfo«T  i  'UptxA,  Alex.  'ioSijAd ; 

Jcdala,  and  Jerala),  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe 
of  Zebulun,  named  between  Shimron  and  Beth- 
lehem (Josh.  zii.  15).  Schwarz  (172),  without 
quoting  his  authority,  but  probably  from  one  of 
the  Talmudical  books,  gives  the  name  as  "  Yidalah 
or  Chirii,"  and  would  identify  it  with  the  vil- 
lage "  Kellah  al-Chire',  6  miles  S.W.  of  Semunii." 
Semmiyeh  is  known  and  marked  on  many  of  the 
maps,  rather  less  than  3  miles  S.  of  Beit-lahm  ; 
but  the  other  place  mentioned  by  Schwarz  has 
evaded  observation.  It  is  not  named  in  the  Ono- 
masticon.  [G.] 

ID'BASH  (B>2"1* ;  'U&is,  Alex,  'lyafrhs ; 

Jedebos),  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Abi-Etam — "  the 
father  of  Etam  " — among  the  families  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  ir.  3).  The  Tzelelponite  is  named  as  his 
sister.  This  list  is  probably  a  topographical  one, 
a  majority  of  the  names  being  those  of  places. 

ID'DO.  1.  (K1JJ :  2a!8<6,  Alex.  2aS<fc:  Addo). 
The  father  of  Abinadab,  one  of  Solomon's  monthly 
purveyors  (1  K.  iv.  14). 

2.  (tay>  'A551-,  Addo).  A  descendant  of  Ger- 
shom,  sou  of  Levi  (1  Chr.  vi.  21).  In  the  reversed 
genealogy  (ver.  41)  the  name  is  altered  to  Udaiah, 
and  we  there  discover  that  he  was  one  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  Asaph  the  seer. 

3.  (Vs!*;  'Boot,  Alex.  'IoJSar;  Jaddo).  Son 
of  Zechariah,  ruler  {n&jtd)  of  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh  east  of  Jordan  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xivii.  21). 

4.  CfyP,  >•  e.  Ye'doi ;  but  in  the  correction  of 
the  Keri  tfjP,  Ye'do;  *A8»<6;  Addo).  A 
seer  (nth)  whose  "visions"  (fl^tn)  against  Jero- 
boam incidentally  contained  some  of  the  acts  of 
Solomon  (2  Chr.  ix.  29).  He  also  appears  to  have 
written  a  chronicle  or  story  (Midrash,  Gesen.  p. 
357)  relating  to  the  life  and  reign  of  Abijah  (2  Chr. 
xiii.  22),  and  also  a  book  "  concerning  genealogies," 
in  which  the  acts  of  Rehoboam  were  recorded  (xii. 
15).  These  books  are  lost,  but  they  may  have 
formed  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  existing  books 
of  Chronicles  (Bertheau,  On  Chron.  Introd.  §3). 
The  mention  of  his  having  prophesied  against  Jero- 
boam probably  led  to  his  identification  in  the  an- 
cient Jewish  traditions  (Jerome,  Quaest.  Sebr.  in 
2  Chr.  xii.  15,  Jaddo;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  3,  §5, 
'Ina&iO  with  the  "  Man  of  God "  out  of  Judah 
who  denounced  the  altar  of  that  king  (1  K.  xii.  1). 
He  is  also  identified  with  Oded  (see  Jerome  on  2  Chr. 
xv.  1). 

5.  (KVnjJ;  in  Zech.  Vf?;  'ASM;  Addo).  The 
grandfather  of  the  prophet  Zechariah  (Zech.  i. 
1 ,  7),  although  iu  other  places  Zechariah  is  called 
"  the  sou  of  Iddo "  (F.zr.  v.  1 ;  vi.  14).  Iddo 


returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbobei  and  Jeshaa 
(Neh.  xii.  4),  and  in  the  next  generation — the 
"days  of  Joiakim,"  son  of  Jeshua  (10,  12) — bis 
house  was  represented  by  Zeihariah  (ver.  14). 
In  I  Esdr.  vi.  1,  the  name  is  Addo. 

6.  (V"R  ;  Alex.  'Aeiwdit;  Eddo.)  The  thkf 
of  those  who  assembled  at  Casiphia,  at  the  time  of 
the  second  caravan  from  Babylon,  in  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus  B.C.  458.  He  was  one  ot" 
the  Nethinim,  of  whom  220  responded  to  the  appeal 
of  Ezra  to  assist  in  the  Return  to  Judaea  (Ext.  viii. 
17  ;  comp.  20).  In  the  Apocr.  Esdras  the  name 
is  Saddeus  and  Daddeus.  [G.] 

IDOL,  IMAGE.  As  no  less  than  twenty-one 
different  Hebrew  words  liave  been  rendered  in  the  * 
A.  V.  either  by  idol  or  image,  and  that  by  do 
means  uniformly,  it  will  be  of  some  advantage  to 
attempt  to  discriminate  between  them,  and  assign, 
as  nearly  as  the  two  languages  will  allow,  the 
Euglish  equivalents  for  each.  But,  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  discussion  of  those  words  which  in  them- 
selves indicate  the  objects  of  false  worship,  it  wiB 
be  necessary  to  notice  a  class  of  abstract  terms, 
which,  with  a  deep  moral  significance,  express  the 
degradation  associated  with  it,  and  stand  out  as  a 
protest  of  the  language  against  the  enormities  ef 
idolatry.    Such  are — 

1.  dcen,  rendered  elsewhere  "  nooght," 
"vanity,"  "iniquity,"  "wickedness,"  "  sorrow." 
&c.,and  once  only  "  idol"  (Is.  lxvi.  3).  The  primary 
idea  of  the  root  seems  to  be  emptiness,  nothingness, 
as  of  breath  or  vapour ;  and,  by  a  natural  tran^iboa, 
in  a  moral  sense,  wickedness  in  its  active  form  of 
mischief,  and  then,  as  the  result,  sorrow  and  trouble. 
Hence  dven  denotes  a  vain,  false,  wicked  thing,  and 
expresses  at  once  the  essential  nature  of  kids,  and 
the  consequences  of  their  worship.  The  character 
of  the  word  may  be  learnt  from  its  associates.  It 
stands  in  parallelism  with  DDK,  ephcs  (Is.  xii.  29 1, 
which,  after  undergoing  various  modifications,  cooes 
at  length  to  signify  "  nothing ;"  with  Van. 
"  breath  "  or  "  vapour,"  itself  applied  as'  a  terra  of 
contempt  to  the  objects  of  idolatrous  re™  est 
(Deut.  xxxii.  21 ;  1  K.  rri.  13;  Ps.  xxxi.  6 ;  Jer. 
viii.  19,  x.  8) ;  with  sh&D,  "  nothingness,* 
"  vanity ;"  and  with  T^E',  sheker,  "  falsehood  " 
(Zech.  x.  2) :  all  indicating  the  utter  worthjessnest 
of  the  idols  to  whom  homage  was  paid,  and  the 
false  and  delusive  nature  of  their  worship.  It  >> 
employed  in  an  abstract  sense  to  denote  idolatry  in 
general  in  1  Sam.  xv.  23.  Theie  is  much  signifi- 
cance in  the  change  of  name  from  Bethel  to  Beth-  j 
aven,  the  great  centre  of  idolatry  in  Israel  (Hos. 
iv.  15). 

2.  M*  ,  iltl,  is  thought  by  some  to  haTe  a  sense 
akin  to  that  of  !$X?,  sheker,  "  falsehood,"  with 
which  it  stands  in  parallelism  in  Job  xiii.  4,  and 
would  therefore  much  resemble  dren,  as  applied  to 
an  idol.  Delitzsch  (on  Hab.  ii.  18)  derives  it  from 
the  negative  particle  ^K,  al, "  die  Nichtigen."  Bat 
according  to  Fiirst  (Handw.  s.  v.)  it  is  a  diminu- 
tive of  god,"  the  additional  syllable  indi- 
cating the  greatest  contempt.  In  this  cafe  the 
signification  above  mentioned  is  a  subsidiary  one. 
The  same  authority  asserts  that  the  word  denotes 
a  small  image  of  the  god,  which  was  consulted  as 
an  oracle  among  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenician*  (bv 
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iix.  3 ;  Jer.  xiv.  14).  It  is  certaiuly  used  of  the 
idols  of  Noph  or  Memphis  (Ez.  xxx.  13).  In  strong 
contrast  with  Jehovah  it  appears  in  Ps.  xc.  5,  xcvii. 
7 :  the  contrast  probably  being  heightened  by  the 
resemblance  between  tiilbn  and  ilihtm.  A  some- 
what similar  play  upon  words  is  observable  in  Uab. 

ii.  18,  Q<Dj>M  DWK,  ilUbn  itUmim  ("  dumb 
idols,"  A.  vi). 

3.  flD'K,  imdh,  "  horror"  or  "  terror,"  and 
hence  an  object  of  horror  or  terror  (Jer.  L  38),  in 
reference  either  to  the  hideousness  of  the  idols  or 
to  the  gross  character  of  their  worship.  In  this 
respect  it  is  closely  connected  with— r 

4.  ny^BD,  miphleteeth,  a  "  fright,"  "horror," 

applied  to  the  idol  of  Maachah,  probably  of  wood, 
which  Asa  cut  down  and  burned  (1  K.  it.  13; 
2  Chr.  iv.  16),  and  which  was  unquestionably  the 
1'hallus,  the  symbol  of  the  productive  power  of 
.  nature  (Movers,  Phoen.  i.  571;  Sclden,  de  Dis  Syr. 
ii.  5),  and  the  nature-goddess  Ashera.  Allusion  is 
supposed  to  be  made  to  this  in  Jer.  x.  5,  and  Epist. 
of  Jer.  70.  In  2  Chr.  iv.  16  the  Vulg.  render 
"  simulacrum  Priapi "  (cf.  Hor.,  "  furum  avium- 
que  maxima  formido").  The  LXX.  had  a  different 
leading,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  They 
translate  in  1  K.  xv.  13  the  same  word  both  by 

• 

<rvvoSos  (with  which  corresponds  the  Syr.  J*l~i» 
'idS, "  a  festival,"  reading  perhaps  fnVJ?,  'dtsereth, 
as  in  2  K.  i.  20;  Jer.  ix.  2)  and  KarMtreis, 
while  in  Chronicles  it  is  elSaAoy.  Possibly  in  1  K. 
xv.  13  the/  may  have  read  PIJI^VD,  rri tsullath&h, 
for  FIBxbsD,  mipAlatstdh,  as  the  Vulg.  specum, 
of  which  "  simulacrum  turpissimum "  is  a  cor- 
'  rection.  With  this  must  be  noticed,  though  not 
actually  rendered  "  image"  or  " idol," 

5.  nt?3,  bisheth,  "  shame,"  or  "  shameful  thing  " 
(A.  V.  Jer.  xi.  13  ;  Hos.  ii.  10),  applied  to  Baal 
or  Baal-Peor,  as,  characterising  the  obscenity  of  his 
worship.    With  HU  is  found  in  close  connexion — 

6.  n'hhi,  giUiltm,  also  a  term  of  contempt, 
but  of  uncertain  origin  (Ez.  xxx.  13).  The  Rab- 
binical authorities,  referring  to  such  passages  as 
Ez.  iv.  2,  Zeph.  i.  17,  have  favoured  the  inter- 
pretation given  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  to  Deut. 
xxii.  17,  "  dungy  gods  "  (Vulg.  "  sordes,"  "  sordes 
idolorum,"  1  K.  xv.  12).    Jahn  connects  it  with 

gdlal,  "  to  roll,"  and  applies  it  to  the  stocks 
of  trees  of  which  idols  were  made,  and  in  mockery 
called  gilKilim,  "  rolling  things "  (a  vohendo,  he 
says,  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  point  of  his 
remark).  Gesenius,  repudiating  the  derivation  from 

the  Arab.  jatta,  "  to  be  great,  illustrious," 
gives  his  preference  to  the  rendering  "  stones,  stone 
gods,"  thus  deriving  it  from  ?3,  gal,  "  a  heap  of 
stones ;"  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Flint,  who 
translates  giUil  by  the  Germ.  "  Steinhaufe."  The 
expression  is  applied,  principally  in  Ezekiel,  to  false 
gods  and  their  symbols  (Deut.  xxix.  17 ;  Ez.  viii. 
10,  &c.).    It  stands  side  by  side  with  other  con- 

*  There  are  many  passages  in  the  Syr.  of  Chronicles 
which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  received 
Hebrew  text ;  and  the  translation  of  these  books  is  on 


temptnous  terms  in  Ez.  xvi.  36,  xx.  8;  as  for 
example  Y$9,  thekets,  "  filth,"  "abomination" 
(Ez,  riii.  10),  and 

7.  The  cognate  fipt?,  shikkits,  "filth,"  "im- 
purity,"  especially  applied,  like  thekeU,  to  that  which, 
produced  ceremonial  uncleanness  (Ez.  xixvii.  23;. 
Nah.  iii.  6),  such  as  food  ofl'ered  in  sacrifice  to  idols 
(Zech.ix.  7;  comp.  Acts  xv.  20, 29).  Preferring 
to  the  idols  themselves,  it  primarily  denotes  the  ob- 
scene rites  with  which  their  worship  was  associated, 
and  hence,  by  metonymy,  is  applied  both  to  the  ob- 
jects of  worship  and  also  to  their  worshippers,  who 
partook  of  the  impurity,  and  thus  "  became  loathsome 
like  their  love,"  the  foul  Baal-Peor  (Hos.  ix.  10). 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  those  words 
which  more  directly  apply  to  the  images  or  idols,  as 
the  outward  symbols  of  the  deity  who  was  wor- 
shipped through  them.  These  may  be  classified 
according  as  they  indicate  that  the  images  were 
made  in  imitation  of  external  objects,  and  to  repre- 
sent some  idea,  or  attribute ;  or  as  they  denote  the 
workmanship  by  which  they  were  fashioned.  To 
the  first  class  belong — 

8.  bt3D,  semel,  or  htSO,  timet,  with  which 
Gesenius  compares  as  cognate  mashdl,  and 
D?X,  tselem,  the  Lat.  similis  and  Greek  6fia\6s, 
signifies  a  "  likeness,"  "  semblance."  The'  Targ. 
in  Deut.  iv.  16  gives  KT*¥,  tsird,  '•  figure  "  as  the 
equivalent;  while  in  Ez.  viii.  3,  5  it  is  rendered 
by  D^V,  ts'lam,  "  image."   In  the  latter  passages 

the  Syriac  has  JAOOaO,  koimtd,  "a  statue" 
(the  «*rfjAt|  of  the  LXX.),  which  more  properly 
corresponds  to  matstsebdA  (see  No.  15  below); 

and  in  Deut.  ffll^jeiA,  "kind"  (=  yevos). 

The  passage  in  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  7  is  rendered  "  images 
of  four  faces,"  the  latter  words  representing  the  one 
under  consideration.*  In  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  15  it 
appears  as  "  carved  images,"  following  the  I.XX. 
to  •yXtnrroV.  On  the  whole  the  Gk.  ehtiy  of  Deut. 
iv.  16,  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  7,  and  the  "  simulacrum  "  of 
the  Vulgate  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  15)  most  nearly  re- 
semble the  Hebrew  semel. 

9.  th*,  teelem  (Ch.  id.  and  D^V,  tselam)  is  by 
all  lexicographers,  ancient  and  modern,  connected 
with  ^V,  toil,  "  a  shadow."  It  is  the  "  image  "  of 
God  in  which  man  was  created  (Gen.  i.  27 ;  cf.  Wisd. 
ii.  23),  distinguished  from  TKCn,  dernith,  or  "  like- 
ness," as  the  "  image"  from  the  "  idea"  which  it 
represents  (Schmidt,  de  Tmag.  Dei  m  Horn.  p.  84), 
though  it  would  be  rash  to  insist  upon  this  distinc- 
tion. In  the  N.  T.  cfcoV  appears  to  represent  the  . 
latter  (Col.  iii.  10 ;  cf.  LXX.  of  Gen.  v.  1),  ss  ' 
6nola>iM  the  former  of  the  two  words  (Rom.  i. 
23;  viii.  29;  Phil.  ii.  7),  but  in  Heb.  x.  1  My 
is  opposed  to  o-«la  as  the  substance  to  the  unsub- 
stantial form,  of  which  it  is  the  perfect  representative. 
The  LXX.  render  dem&th  by  i/ioluats,  ifwiafia, 
tlxvy,  iftoios,  and  tselem  most  frequently  by  dxiy, 
though  ipolaim,  tttuKoy,  and  tOko*  also  occur. 
But  whatever  abstract  term  may  best  define  the 
meaning  of  Uelem,  it  is  unquestionably  used  to 

the  whole  inferior  in  accuracy  to  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  O.  T. 
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denote  the  visible  forms  of  external  objects,  and  is 
applied  to  figures  of  gold  and  silver  (1  Sam.  vi.  5  ; 
Num.  xxxiii.  52;  Dan.  iii.  1),  such  as  the  golden 
image  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  veil  as  to  those 
painted  upon  walls  (Ez.  xxxiii.  14).  "Image" 
perhaps  most  nearly  represents  it  in  all  passages. 
Applied  to  the  human  countenance  (Dan.  iii.  19)  it 
signifies  the  "  expression,"  and  corresponds  to  the 
iS4a  of  Matt,  xxviii.  3,  though  demuth  agrees 
rather  with  the  Platonic  usage  of  the  latter  word. 

10.  riMOR,  tcm&n&h,  rendered  "  image"  in 
Job  iv.  IB  ;  elsewhere  "  similitude  "  (Deut.  iv.  12), 
"likeness"  (Deut.  t.  8):  "form,"  or  "shape" 
would  be  better.  In  Deut.  iv.  16  it  is  in  parallelism 
with  n'Jan,  tabntth,  literally  "build;"  hence 
"  plan,"  or  "  model "  (2  K.  xvi.  10  ;  cf.  Ex.  xx.  4 ; 
Num.  xii.  8). 

11.  3Xy,  'ateab,  12.  3¥Jf,  'etseb  (Jer.  xxii. 
28),  or  18.  3i*Vi  'ttad>  (Is.  xlviii.  5),  "a  figure," 
all  derived  from  a  root  3XJJ,  'tUsab,  "  to  work," 
or  "fashion"  (akin  to  3Vn,  cJiattab,  and  the 
like),  are  terms  applied  to  idols  as  expressing  that 
their  origin  was  due  to  the  labour  of  man.  The 
verb  in  its  derived  senses  indicates  the  sorrow  aud 
trouble  consequent  upon  severe  labour,  but  the 
latter  seems  to  be  the  radical  idea.  If  the  notion 
of  sorrow  were  most  prominent  the  words  as  applied 
to  idols  might' be  compared  with  Attn  above.  Is. 
lviii .  3  is  rendered  in  the  Peshito  Syriac  "  idols " 
(A.  V.  "  labours  "),  but  the  reading  was  evidently 
different.  In  Ps.cxxxix.  24, 3Xty  Vn,  derec'iteeb, 
is  "  idolatry." 

14.  "VV,  tstr,  once  only  applied  to  an  idol 
(Is.  xlv.  16;  LXX.  Ffi<ro»,asif  D«N,  ti/yfm).  The 
word  usually  denotes  "  a  pang,'  but  in  this  instance 
is  probably  connected  with  the  roots  "HV,  tsur, 
and  ft*,  y&tsar,  and  signifies  "  a  shape,"  or 
"  mould,"  and  hence  an  "  idol." 

15.  D3-VS,  matstsebah,  anything  set  up,  a 
"statue"'  (=  yW,  n'tsib,  Jer.  xliii.  13),  ap- 
plied to  a  memorial  stone  like  those  erected  by 
Jacob  on  four  several  occasions  (Gen.  xxviii.  18, 
nri.  45,  xxxv.  14,  15)  to  commemorate  a  crisis  in 
his  life,  or  to  mark  the  grave  of  Rachel.  Such 
were  the  stones  set  up  by  Joshua  (Josh.  iv.  9) 
after  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  and  at  Shechem 
(xxiv.  26),  and  by  Samuel  when  victorious  over 
the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii.  12).  When  solemnly 
dedicated  they  were  anointed  with  oil,  and  libations 
were  poured  upon  them.  The  word  is  applied  to 
denote  the  obelisks  which  stood  at  the  entrance  to 
the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis  (Jer.  xliii.  13), 
two  of  which  were  a  hundred  cubits  high  and  eight 
broad,  each  of  a  single  stone  (Her.  ii.  111).  It  is 
also  used  of  the  statues  of  Baal  (2  K.  iii.  2), 
whether  of  stone  (2  K.  x.  27)  or  wood  (id.  26), 
which  stood  in  the  innermost  recess  of  the  temple 
at  Samaria.  Movers  (Phoen.  i.  674)  conjectures 
that  the  latter  were  statues  or  columns  distinct  from 
that  of  Baal,  which  was  of  stone  and  conical  (673), 
like  the  "  meta  "  of  Paphos  (Tac.  H.  ii.  3),  and 
probably  therefore  belonging  to  other  deities  who 
were  his  *ipt$poi  or  <riii0ttpm.  The  Phoenicians 
consecrated  aud  anointed  stones  like  that  at  Bethel, 
which  were  called,  as  some  think,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance Buetylia.  Many  such  are  3aid  to  have 
been  seen  on  the  Lebanon,  near  Heliopolis,  dedicated 
to  various  gods,  and  many  prodigies  arc  related  of 
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them  (Damascius  in  I'hotius,  quoted  by  Bochart, 
Canaan,  ii.  2).  The  same  authority  describe* 
them  as  aerolites,  of  a  whitish  and  sometimes  purple 
colour,  spherical  in  shape,  and  about  a  span  io> 
diameter.  The  Palladium  of  Troy,  the  black  stone 
in  the  Kasha  at  Mecca,  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  the  stone  at 
Ephesus  "which  fell  down  from  Jupiter"  (Acts 
xix.  35),  are  examples  of  the  belief,  anciently  so 
common,  that  the  gods  sent  down  their  images 
upon  earth.  In  the  older  worship  of  Greece  stones, 
according  to  Pausanias  (vii.  22,  §4),  occupied  the 
place  of  images.  Those  at  Pharae,  about  thirty  in 
number,  and  quadrangular  in  shape,  near  the  statue 
of  Hermes,  received  divine  honours  from  the  Ma- 
rians, and  each  had  the  name  of  some  god  conferred 
upon  it.  The  stone  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  (umbilioo  maxime 'timilis),  enriched  with 
emeralds  and  gems  (Curt.  iv.  7,  §31) ;  that  at 
Delphi,  which  Saturn  was  said  to  have  swallowed 
(Paus.  Phoc.  24,  §6) ;  the  black  stone  of  pyramidal 
shape  in  the  temple  of  Juggernaut,  and  the  holy 
stone  at  Pessinusin  Galatia,  sacred  to  Cybele,  show 
how  widely  spread  and  almost  universal  were  these 
ancient  objects  of  worship.  Closely  connected  with 
these  "  statues  "  of  Baal,  whether  in  the  form  of 
obelisks  or  otherwise,  were  (».Jwr§4t««- 

1 6.  D'iDIl,  chamminbn,  rendered  in  the  margin 
of  most  passages  "sun-images.''  The  word  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion.  In  the  Vulgate 
it  is  translated  thrice  simulacra,  thrice  dehtbrn, 
and  once  fana.  The  LXX.  give  re/ieVij  twice, 
effiatAa  twice,  {uXwo  x'loWirra,  fSStXiytiem, 
and  tA  tyr)\d.  With  one  exception  (2  Chr.  xxxiv. 
4,  which  is  evidently  corrupt)  the  Syriac  has 
vaguely  either  "  fears,"  i.  e.  objects  of  fear,  or 
"  idols."  The  Targum  in  all  passages  translates  it 
by  K'Mpyn,  chdnlsriiayya,  "  houses  for  star- 

s  a 

worship  "  (Furst  compares  the  Arab.  Gum- 
not,  the  planet  Mercury  or  Venus),  a  renderuu 
which  Rosenmttller  supports.  Gesenius  preferred 
to  consider  these  chSntsn'sayya  as  **  veils "  or 
"  shrines  surrounded  or  shrouded  with  hangings " 
(Ez.  xvi.  16 ;  Targ.  on  Is.  iii.  19),  and  scouted  the 
interpretation  of  Buxtorf — "statuae  aolares"— as 
a  mere  guess,  though  he  somewhat  paradoxically 
assented  to  Rosenmuller's  opinion  that  they  wtre 
"  shrines  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  stars." 
Kimchi,  under  the  root  JDI1,  mentions  a  conjec- 
ture that  they  were  trees  like  the  Asheran,  bat 
(s.  v.  DDn)  elsewhere  expresses  his  own  belief 
that  the  Nun  is  epenthetic,  and  that  they  were  so 
called  "  because  the  sun-worshippers  made  them.' 
Aben  Ezra  (on  Lev.  xxvi.  30)  says  they  were 
"  houses  made  for  worshipping  the  sun,'"  which 
Bochart  approves  (Canaan,  ii.  17),  and  Jarchi. 
that  they  were  a  kind  of  idol  placed  on  the  roofs  of 
houses.  Vossius  (de  Idol.  ii.  353),  as  Scaliger 
before  him,  connects  the  word  with  Arnanus,  or . 
Omanus,  the  sacred  fire,  the  symbol  of  the  Persian 
sun-god,  and  renders  it  pyraea  (cf.  Selden,  ii.  8). 
Adelung  (Mithrid.  i.  159,'  quoted  by  Gesen.  on  Is. 
xvii.  8)  suggested  the  same,  and  compared  it  with 
the  Sanscrit  noma.  But  to  such  interpretation* 
the  passage  in  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4,  is  inimical  (Vitringa 
on  Is.  xvii.  8).  Gesenius'  own  opinion  appears  to 
have  fluctuated  considerably.  In  his  notes  on  Isaiah 
I  (/.  c.)  he  prefers  the  general  rendering  "  columns  " 
to  the  more  definite  one  of  "  sun-columns,"  and  it 
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inclined  to  look  to  a  Persian  origin  for  the  deriva- 
tion if  the  word.  But  in  his  Thesaurus  he  men- 
tions the  occurrence  of  Chamman  as  a  synonym  of 
Baal  in  the  Phoenician  and  Palmyrene  inscriptions 
i  in  the  sense  of  "  Dominus  Solaris,"  and  its  after 
application  to  the  statues  or  columns  erected  for 
his  worship.  Spencer  (de  Legg .  JJebr.  ii.  25),  and 
after  him  Michaelis  (Suppl.  ad  Lex.  Hebr.  t.  v.), 
maintained  that  it  signified  statues  or  lofty  columns, 
like  the  pyramids  or  obelisks  of  Egypt.  Movers 
(PAo«n.  i.  441)  concludes  with  good  reason  that 
the  sun-god  Baal  and  the  idol  "  Chamman  "  are  not 
essentially  dinerent.  In  his  discussion  of  Cham- 
minim,  be  says,  "  These  images  of  the  fire-god 
were  placed  on  foreign  or  non-Israelitish  altars,  in 
conjunction  with  the  symbols  of  the  nature-goddess 
Asherah,  as  <ri/t$oifuH  (2  Chr.  xiv.  3,  5,  xxxiv.  4, 
7 ;  Is.  xvii.  9,  zxvii.  9),  as  was  otherwise  usual 
with  Baal  and  Asherah."  They  are  mentioned 
with  the  Asherim,  and  the  latter  are  coupled  with 
the  statues  of  Baal  (1  K.  xiv.  23 ;  2  K.  xxiii. 
14).  The  chammanSm  and  statues  are  used  pro- 
miscuously (cf.  2  K.  xxiii.  14,  and  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4 ; 
2  Chr.  xiv.  3  and  5),  but  are  never  spoken  of  to- 
gether. Such  are  the  steps  by  which  he  arrives  at 
his  conclusion.  He  is  supported  by  the  Palmyrene 
inscription  at  Oxford,  alluded  to  above,  which  has 
been  thus  rendered :  "  This  column  (tODII,  Cham- 
mind),  and  this  altar,  the  sons  of  Malchu,  &c.  have 
erected  and  dedicated  to  the  Sun."  The  Veneto 
Greek  Version  leaves  the  word  untranslated  in  the 
strange  form  axifiavrts.  From  the  expressions  in 
Ez.  vi.  4,  6,  and  Lev.  xxvi.  30,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  these  columns,  which  perhaps  represented  a 
rising  name  of  fire  and  stood  upon  the  altar  of  Baal 
(2  Chr.  xxxjv.  4),  were  of  wood  or  stone. 

17.  JV35Jt5,  masctth,  occurs  in  Lev.  xxvi.  1 ; 
Num.  xxiii.'  52 ;  Ez.  viii.  12 :  "  device,"  most 
nearly  suits  all  passages  (cf.  Ps.  lxxiii.  7  ;  Pro  v. 
xviii.  11,  xxv.  11).  This  word  has  been  the 
fruitful  cause  of  as  much  dispute  as  the  preceding. 
The  general  opinion  appears  to  be  that  "O  J3K, 
eben  masctth,  signifies  a  stone  with  figures  graven 
upon  it.  Ben  Zeb  explains  it  as  "a  stone  with  figures 
or  hieroglyphics  carved  upon  it,"  and  so  Michaelis ; 
and  it  is  maintained  by  Movers  (Phoen.  i.  105)  that 
the  baetylia  or  columns  with  painted  figures,  the 
"  lapides  effigiati "  of  Minucius  Felix  (c  3  ),  are 
these  "  stones  of  device,"  and  that  the  characters  en- 
graven on  them  are  the  Upa  oroix'io,  or  characters 
sacred  to  the  several  deities.  The  invention  of  these 
characters,  which  is  ascribed  to  Taaut,  he  conjectures 
originated  with  the  Seres.  Gesenius  explains  it  as 
a  stone  with  the  image  of  an  idol,  Baal  or  Astarte, 
and  refers  to  his  Mm.  Phoen.  21-24  for  others  of 
similar  character.  Rashi  (on  Lev.  xxxi.  1)  derives 
it  from  the  root  "JSC,  to  cover,  "because  they 
cover  the  floor  with  a  pavement  of  stones."  The 
Targum  and  Syr.,  Lev.  xxvi.  1,  give  "  stone  of  de- 
votion," and  the  former  in  Num.  zxxiii.  52,  has 
"  house  of  their  devotion,"  where  the  Syr.  only 
renders  "  their  objects  of  devotion."  For  the  former 
the  LXX.  have  KlBos  aKoxis,  and  for  the  latter 
t4»  (TKoirietj  alrr&v,  connecting  the  word  with  the 
root  rO&,  "  to  look,"  a  circumstance  which  has 
induced'  SaaLschfitz  (Mos.  Eecht,  382-385)  to  con- 

b  More  probably  still  petel  denotes  by  anticipation 
the  molten  image  in  a  later  stage  after  it  had  been 
trimmed  into  shape  by  the  caster. 


jectnre  that  eben  masctth  was  originally  a  smooth 
elevated  stone  employed  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing from  it  a  freer  prospect,  and  of  offering  prayer 
in  prostration  upon  it  to  the  deities  of  heaven. 
Hence,  generally,  he  concludes  it  signifies  a  stone  of 
prayer  or  devotion,  and  the  "  chambers  of  imagery  " 
of  Ez.  viii.  7,  are  "  chambers  of  devotion."  The 
renderings  of  the  last  mentioned  passage  in  the 
LXX.  and  Targum,  are.  curious  as  pointing  'o 
a  various  reading  ^riSBTS,  or  more  probably 
133BT?. 

18.  D'BTB,  teraphtm,  [Teeaphim.] 

The  terms'  which  follow  have  regard  to  the 
material  and  workmanship  of  the  idol  rather  than 
to  its  character  as  an  object  of  worship. 

19.  ^DB,  pesel,  and  20.  pesiltm, 
usually  translated  in  the  A.  V.  "  graven'  or  carved 
images."  In  two  passages  the  latter  is  ambiguously 
rendered  "  quarries  "  (Judg.  hi.  19,  26)  following 
the  Targum,  but  there  seems  no  reason  for  depart- 
ing from  the  ordinary  signification.  In  the  majority 
of  instances  the  LXX.  have  y\vrriy,  once  yKv/i/ta. 
The  verb  is  employed  to  denote  the  finishing  which 
the  stone  received  at  the  hands  of  the  masons, 
after  it  had  been  rough-hewn  from  the  quarries 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  4;  1  K.  v.  32).  It  is  probably  a 
later  usage  which  has  applied  pesel1'  to  a  figure  cast 
in  metal,  as  in  Is.  xl.  19,  xliv.  10.  These  "  sculp- 
tured "  images  were  apparently  of  wood,  iron,  or 
stone,  covered  with  gold  or  silver  (Dent.  vii.  25  ; 
Is.  xxx.  22 ;  Hab.  ii.  19),  the  more  costly  being  of 
solid  metal  (Is.  xl.  19).  They  could  be  burnt 
(Deut.  viL  5 ;  Is.  xiv.  20 ;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4),  or 
cut  down  (Deut.  xii.  3)  and  pounded  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  7),  or  broken  in  pieces  (Is.  xxi.  9).  In 
making  them,  the  skill  of  the  wise  iron-smith 
(Deut.  xxvii.  15 ;  Is.  xL  20)  or  carpenter,  and  of 
the  goldsmith,  was  employed  (Judg.  xvii.  3,  4; 
Is.  xli.  7),  the  former  supplying  the  rough  mass  of 
iron  beaten  into  shape  on  his  anvil  (Is.  xliv.  12), 
while  the  latter  overlaid  it  with  plates  of  gold  and 
silver,  probably  from  Tarshish  (Jer.  x.  9),  and 
decorated  it  with  silver  chains.  The  image  thus 
formed  received  the  further  adornment  of  em- 
broidered robes  (Ez.  xvi.  18),  to  which  possibly 
allusion  may  be  made  in  Is.  iii.  19.  Brass  and 
clay  were  among  the  materials  employed  for  the 
same  purpose  (Dan.  ii.  33,  v.  23).c  A  description 
of  the  three  great  images  of  Babylon  on  the  top  of 
the  temple  of  Belus  will  be  found  in  Diod.  Sic.  ii. 
9  (corap.  Layard,  Not.  ii.  433).  The  several  stages 
of  the  process  by  which  the  metal  or  wood  became 
the  "  graven  image  "  are  so  vividly  described  in  Is. 
xliv.  10-20,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
that  passage,  and  we  are  at  once  introduced  to  the 
mysteries  of  idol  manufacture,  which,  as  at  Ephesus, 
"  brought  no  small  gain  unto  the  craftsmen. ' 

21.  Xp3,  neseo,  or  T|D3,  nhec,  and  22.  fDDD, 
massic&ll,  are  evidently  synonymous  (Is.  xli.  29, 
xlviii.  5 ;  Jer.  x.  14)  in  later  Hebrew,  and  denote 
a  "  molten  "  image.  Massicdh  is  frequently  used 
in  distinction  from  pesel  or  pestttm  (Deut.  xxvii. 
15  ;  Judg.  xvii.  3,  &c.).  The  golden-calf  which 
Aaron  made  was  fashioned  with  "  the  graver " 
(Bin,  cheret),  but  it  is  not  quite  clear  for  what 
purpose  the  graver  was  used  (Ex.  xxxii.  4).  The 

*  Images  of  glazed  pottery  have  been  found  in 
Egypt  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  iii.  90;  comp.  Wisd 
xv.  »). 
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cheret  (cf.  Gk.  xapdVrw)  appears  to  hare  been  a 
sharp- pointed  instrument,  used  like  the  stylus  for  a 
writing  implement  (Is.  viii.  1).  Whether  then 
Aaron,  by  the  help  of  the  cheret,  gave  to  the  molten 
mass  the  shape  of  a  calf,  or  whether  he  made  use 
of  the  graver  for  the  purpose  of  carving  hiero- 
glyphics upon  it,  has  been  thought  doubtful.  The 
>  *■ 

Syr.  has  FxnglCi^,  tflpstf  (t<ioi),  "  the  mould,' 
for  cheret.  But  the  expression  1S1,  vayy&ts&r, 
decides  that  it  was  by  the  cheret,  in  whatever 
mannei  employed,  that  the  shape  of  a  calf  was 
given  to  the  metal. 

In  N.  T.  e  iK&v  is  'the  "  image  "  or  head  of  the 
emperor  on  the  coinage  (Matt.  ixii.  20). 

Among  the  earliest  objects  of  worship,  regarded 
as  symbols  of  deity,  were,  as  has  been  said  above, 
7  the  meteoric  stones  which  the  ancients  believed  to 
have  been  the  images  of  the  gods  sent  down  from 
heaven.  From  these  they  transferred  their  regard 
to  rough  unhewn  blocks,  to  stone  columns  or  pillars 
of  wood,  in  which  the  divinity  worshipped  was  sup- 
posed to  dwell,  and  which  were  consecrated,  like 
the  sacred  stone  at  Delphi,  by  being  anointed  with 
oil,  and  crowned  with  wool  on  solemn  days  (Paus. 
Phoc.  24,  §6.  Tavemier  (quoted  by  Roseomiiller, 
Alt.  $  N.  Morgenland,  i.  §89)  mentions  a  black 
stone  in  the  pagoda  of  Benares  which  was  daily 
'  anointed  with  perfumed  oil,  and  such  are  the 
"  Lingams  "  in  daily  use  in  the  Siva  worship  of 
Bengal  (cf.  Amobius,  i.  39 ;  Min.  Fel.  c.  3).  Such 
customs  are  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  solemn 
consecration  by  Jacob  of  the  stone  at  Bethel,  as  show- 
ing the  religious  reverence  with  which  these  memo- 
rials were  regarded.  And  not  only  were  single  stones 
thus  honoured,  but  heaps  of  stone  were,  in  later 
times  at  least,  considered  as  sacred  to  Hermes  (Horn. 
Od.  xvi.  471 ;  cf.  Vulg.  Prov.  xrvi.  8,  "  sicut  qui 
mittit  lnpidem  in  acervum  Mercurii "),  and  to  these 
each  passing  traveller  contributed  his  offering  (Creu- 
zer,  Symb.  i.  24).  The  heap  of  stones  which  Laban 
erected  to  commemorate  the  solemn  compact  between 
himself  and  Jacob,  and  on  which  he  invoked  the 
gods  of  his  fathers,  is  an  instance  of  the  interme- 
diate stage  in  which  such  heaps  were  associated 
*  with  religious  observances  before  they  became 
objects  of  worship.  Jacob,  for  his  part,  dedicated 
a  single  stone  as  his  memorial,  and  called  Jehovah 
to  witness,  thus  holding  himself  aloof  from  the  rites 
employed  by  Laban,  which  may  have  partaken  of 
his  ancestral  idolatry,  [Jeqar-SaHADUTHA.] 

Of  the  forms  assumed  by  the  idolatrous  images 
we  have  not  many  traces  in  the  Bible.  Dagon,  the 
fish-god  of  the  Philistines,  was  a  human  figure 
,  terminating  in  a  fish  [Dagon]  ;  and  that  the 
Syrian  deities  were  represented  in  later  times  in  a 
symbolical  human  shape  we  know  for  certainty. 
The  Hebrews  imitated  their  neighbours  in  this  re- 
spect as  in  others  (Is.  xliv.  13;  Wisd.  xiii.  13), 
and  from  various  allusions  we  may  infer  that  idols 
in  human  forms  were  not  uncommon  among  them, 
though  they  were  more  anciently  symbolised  by 
animals  (Wisd.  xiii.  14),  as  by  the  calves  of  Aaron 
and  Jeroboam,  and  the  brazen  serpent  which  was 
afterwards  applied  to  idolatrous  uses  (2  K.  xviii. 
4 ;  Horn,  i.  23).  When  the  image  came  from  the 
hands  of  the  maker  it  was  decorated  richly  with 
silver  and  gold,  and  sometimes  crowned  (Epist. 
Jcr.  9) ;  clad  in  robes  of  blue  and  purple  ( Jer.  x. 
9),  like  the  draped  images  of  Pallas  and  Hera 
(Muller,  Hand.  d.  Arch.  d.  Kuwt,  §69),  and 
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fastened  in  the  niche  appropriated  to  it  by  l 
of  chains  and  nails  (Wisd.  xiii.  15),  in  order  thai 
the  influence  of  the  deity  which  it  represented  migfct  * 
be  secured  to  the  spot.  So  the  EphesUns,  wbn 
besieged  by  Croesus,  connected  the  wall  of  their 
city  by  means  of  a  rope  to  the  temple  of  Aphrodite, 
with  the  view  of  ensuring  the  aid  of  the  goddest 
(Her.  i.  26) ;  and  for  a  similar  object  the  Tynans 
chained  the  stone  image  of  Apollo  to  the  altar  el 
Hercules  (Curt.  iv.  3,  §15).  Some  images  wen 
painted  red  (Wisd.  xiii.  14)  like  those  of  Dunysa 
and  the  Bacchantes,  of  Hermes,  and  the  god  ha 
(Pans.  ii.  2,  §5;  Muller,  Hand.  <L  Arch.  d.  JTnst, 
§69).  This  colour  was  formerly  considered  sacred. 
Pliny  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Verrius,  that  it 
was  customary  on  festival  days,  to  colour  with  red- 
lead  the  face  of  the  image  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
bodies  of  those  who  celebrated  a  triumph  i una. 
36).  The  figures  of  Priapus,  the  god  of  gardes, 
were  decorated  in  the  same  manner  {"ruber  cnou" 
Tibull.  i.  1, 18).  Among  the  objects  of  worship 
enumerated  by  Amobius  (i.  39)  are  bones  of  eb- 
phants,  pictures,  and  garlands  suspended  on  trea, 
the  "  rami  ooronati "  of  Apuleius  (de  Mag.  c  55 . 

When  the  process  of  adorning  the  image  w» 
completed,  it  was  placed  in  a  temple  or  shrine  ap- 
pointed for  it  (olxto,  Epist.  Jer.  12,  19;  abqaa, 
Wisd.  xiii  15;  tlSttXttor,  1  Cor.  viii  10;  an 
Stanley's  note  on  the  latter  passage).  In  Wisd.  xa. 
15,  ofirqpa  ia  thought  to  be  used  contemptnousrt. 
as  in  Tibull.  i.  10,  19,  20 — "  cum  panpere  cclro 
Stabat  in  exigua  ligneus  aede  deus  "  (Fritscbe  sal 
Grimm,  ffandb.),  but  the  passage  quoted  is  by  as 
means  a  good  illustration.  From  these  temples  tat 
idols  were  sometimes  carried  in  procession  (Epst 
Jer.  4,  26)  on  festival  days.  Their  ^priests  wet 
maintained  from  the  idol  treasury,  and  feasted  cpa 
the  meats  which  were  appointed  for  the  idols'  w 
(Bel  and  the  Dragon,  3,  13).  These  sacrifail 
feasts  formed  an  important  part  of  the  idohrtma 
ritual  [Idolatry],  and  were  a  great  stambfeg- 
block  to  the  early  Christian  converts.  Ther  wot 
to  the  heathen,  as  Prof.  Stanley  has  well  obserrti, 
what  the  observance  of  circumcision  and  the  Hoax 
ritual  were  to  the  Jewish  converts,  and  it  was  asr 
this  reason  that  St.  Paul  especially  directed  ha 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  laid  down  the  rules  <J 
conduct  contained  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Coris- 
thians  (viii.-x.).  [W.  A.  W.] 

IDOLATRY  (B'BTfl,  f  rdphim,  -  tmphinC- 
once  only,  1  Sam.  xv.  23 :  cloWAoAorpek),  strict]* 
speaking,  denotes  the  worship  of  deity  in  a  visibi 
form,  whether  the  images  to  which  homage  is  pa*! 
are  symbolical  representations  of  the  true  God,  «r 
of  the  false  divinities  which  have  been  made  the 
objects  of  worship  in  His  stead.  With  its  oriirn 
and  progress  the  present  article  is  not  concerned. 
The  former  is  lost  amidst  the  dark  mists  of  an- 
tiquity, and  the  latter  is  rather  the  subject  of  spe- 
culation than  of  history.  But  under  what  aspect  it 
is  presented  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  how  it  arietta! 
the  Mosaic  legislation,  and  what  influence  it  had  cc 
the  history  of  the  Israelites,  are  questions  which 
may  be  more  properly  discussed,  with  come  hope 
of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  Whether, 
therefore,  the  deification  of  the  powers  of  nature, 
and  the  representation  of  them  under  tangible  form, 
preceded  the  worship  of  departed  heroes,  who  were 
regarded  as  the  embodiment  of  some  virtue  wfajch 
distinguished  their  lives,  is  not  in  this  respect  of 
much  importance.   Some  Jewish  writers,  indeed. 
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grounding  their  theory  on  a  forced  interpretation 
.  of  Geo.  iv.  26,  assign  to  Enos,  the  son  of  Seth,  the 
unenviable  notoriety  of  baring  been  the  first  to 
pay  divine  honours  to  the  host  of  heaven,  and  to 
lead  others  into  the  hke  error  (Haimon.  de  Idol.  i. 
1).   K.  Solomon  Jarchi,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
admitting  the  same  verse  to  contain  the  first  ac- 
count of  the  Origin  of  idolatry,  understands  it  as 
implying  the  deification  of  men  and  plants.  Arabic 
tradition,  according  to  Sir  W.  Jones,  connects  the 
'  people  of  Yemen  with  the  same  apostasy.  The 
third  in  descent  from  Joktan,  and  therefore  a  con- 
temporary of  Manor,  took  the  surname  of  Abdu 
Sliama,  or  "  servant  of  the  sun,"  whom  he  and  his 
family  worshipped,  while  other  tribes  honoured  the 
planets  and  fixed  stars  (Hales,  Chronol.  ii.  59,  4to 
ed.).   Nimrod,  again,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  in- 
troduction of  Zabianism,  was  after  his  death  trans- 
ferred to  the  constellation  Orion,  and  on  the  slender 
foundation  of  the  expression  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  " 
(Gen.  xi.  31)  is  built  the  fabulous  history  of  Abra- 
ham and  Nimrod,  narrated  in  the  legends  of  the  Jews 
and  Mussulmans  (Jellinek,  Bet  ha-Midrash,  i.  23 ; 
Weil,  BM.  Leg.  47-74;  Hyde,  Bel.  Pers.  c.  2). 

I.  But,  descending  from  the  regions  of  fiction  to 
sober  historic  narrative,  the  first  undoubted  allusion 
to  idolatry  or  idolatrous  customs  in  the  Bible  is  in 
the  account  of  Rachel's  stealing  her  lather's  tera- 
phim  (Gen.  xxxi.  19),  a  relic  of  the  worship  of 
other  gods,  whom  the  ancestors  of  the  Israelites 
nerved  "on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  old  time  " 
(Josh.  xiiv.  2).  By  these  household  deities  Laban 
was  guided,  and  these  he  consulted  as  oracles  (obs. 
•ftBTO,  Gen.  xxx.  27,  A.  V.  "  learned  by  expe- 
rience") though  without  entirely  losing  sight  of 
the  God  of  Abraham  and  the  God  of  Nahor,  to 
whom  he  appealed  when  occasion  offered  (Gen. 
xxxi.  53),  while  he  was  ready,  in  the  presence  of 
Jacob,  to  acknowledge  the  benefits  conferred  upon 
him  by  Jehovah  (Gen.  xxx.  27).  Such,  indeed, 
was  the  character  of  most  of  the  idolatrous  wor- 
ship of  the  Israelites.  Like  the  Cuthean  colo- 
nists in  Samaria,  who  "  feared  Jehovah  and  served 
their  own  gods  "  (2  K.  xvii.  33),  they  blended  in  a 
strange  manner  a  theoretical  belief  in  the  true  God 
with  the  external  reverence  which,  in  different 
stages  of  their  history,  they  were  led  to  pay  to  the 
idols  of  the  nations  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 
For  this  species  of  false  worship  they  seem,  at  all 
times,  to  hare  had  on  incredible  propension.  On 
their  journey  from  Shechem  to  Bethel,  the  family 
>f  Jacob  put  away  from  among  them  "  the  gods  of 
he  foreigner  :"  not  the  teraphim  of  Laban,  but  the 
;ods  of  the  Canannites  through  whose  land  they 
mssed,  and  the  amulets  and  charms  which  were 
rorn  as  the  appendages  of  their  worship  (Gen. 
li xv.  2,  4).  And  this  marked  feature  of  the  He- 
>rew  character  is  traceable  throughout  the  entire 
listory  of  the  people.  During  their  long  residence 
n  Egypt,  the  tountry  of  symbolism,  they  defiled 
hemseives  with  the  idols  of  the  land,  and  it  was 
ong  before  the  taint  was  removed  (Josh.  xxiv.  14 ; 
Iz.  xx.  7).  To  these  gods  Moses,  as  the  herald  of 
ehorah,  flung  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance 
Kurtz,  Gesch.  d.  Alt.  B.  ii.  86),  and  the  plagues 
f  Egypt  smote  their  symbols  (Num.  xxxiii.  4). 
'et,  with  the  memory  of  their  deliverance  fresh  in 
heir  minds,  their  leader  absent,  the  Israelites  cla- 
loured  for  some  visible  shape  in  which  they  might 
•orship  the  God  who  had  brought  them  up  out 
f  Egypt  (Ex.  xxxii.).    Aaron  lent  himself  to  the 


popular  cry,  and  chose  as  the  symbol  of  deity  on* 
with  which  they  had  long  been  familiar — the  calf — 
embodiment  of  Apis,  and  emblem  of  the  productive 
power  of  nature.  But,  with  a  weakness  of  cha- 
racter to  which  his  greater  brother  was  a  stranger, 
he  compromised  with  his  better  impulses  by  pro- 
claiming a  solemn  feast  to  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxxii.  5). 
How  much  of  the  true  God  was  recognised  by  the 
people  in  this  brutish  symbol  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive;  the  festival  was  characterised  by  all  the 
shameless  licentiousness  with  which  idolatrous  wor- 
ship was  associated  (rer.  25),  and  which  seems  to 
hare  constituted  its  chief  attraction.  But  on  this 
occasion,  as  on  all  others,  the  transgression  was 
risited  by  swirl  vengeance,  and  three  thousand  of 
the  offenders  were  slain.  For  a  while  the  erection 
of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
worship  which  accompanied  it,  satisfied  that  craving 
for  an  outward  sign  which  the  Israelites  constantly 
exhibited ;  and  for  the  remainder  of  their  march 
through  the  desert,  with  the  dwelling-place  of 
Jehovah  in  their  midst,  they  did  not  again  degene- 
rate into  open  apostasy.  But  it  was  only  so  long 
as  their  contact  with  the  nations  was  of  a  hostile 
character  that  this  seeming  orthodoxy  was  main- 
tained. The  charms  of  the  daughters  of  Moab,  as 
Balaam's  bad  genius  foresaw,  were  potent  for  evil : 
the  Israelites  were  "yoked  to  Baal-Peor"  in  the 
trammels  of  his  fair  worshippers,  and  the  character 
of  their  devotions  is  not  obscurely  hinted  at  (Num. 
xxv.).  The  great  and  terrible  retribution  which 
followed  left  so  deep  an  impress  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  people  that,  after  the  conquest  of  the  pro- 
mised land,  they  looked  with  an  eye  of  terror  upon 
any  indications  of  defection  from  the  worship  of 
Jehovah,  and  denounced  as  idolatrous  a  memorial 
so  slight  as  the  altar  of  the  Keubenites  at  the  pas- 
sage of  Jordan  (Josh.  xxii.  16). 

During  the  lives  of  Joshua  and  the  elders  who 
outlived  him,  they  kept  true  to  their  allegiance ; 
but  the  generation  following,  who  knew  not  Jehovah, 
nor  the  works  he  had  done  for  Israel,  swerved  from 
the  plain  path  of  their  fathers,  and  were  caught  in 
the  toils  of  the  foreigner  (Judg.  ii.).  From  this 
time  forth  their  history  becomes  little  more  than  a 
chronicle  of  the  inevitable  sequence  of  offence  and 
punishment.  "  They  provoked  Jehovah  to  anger 
.  .  .  and  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was  hot  against 
Israel,  and  he  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of 
spoilers  that  spoiled  them"  (Judg.  ii.  12,  14). 
The  narratives  of  the  book  of  Judges,  contempo- 
raneous or  successive,  tell  of  the  fierce  struggle 
maintained  against  their  hated  foes,  and  how  women 
forgot  their  tenderness  and  forsook  their  retirement 
to  sing  the  song  of  victory  over  the  oppressor.  By 
turns  each  conquering  nation  strove  to  establish 
the  worship  of  its  national  god.  During  the  rule 
of  Midian,  Joash  the  father  of  Gideon  had  an  altar 
to  Baal,  and  an  Asheroh  (Judg.  vi.  25),  though  he 
proved  but  a  lukewarm  worshipper  (ver.  31).  Even 
Gideon  himself  gave  occasion  to  idolatrous  worship ;  * 
yet  the  ephod  which  he  made  from  the  spoils  of 
the  Midianites  was  perhaps  but  a  votive  offering  to 
the  true  God  (Judg.  viii.  27).  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  gold  ornaments  of  which  it  was  composed 
were  in  some  way  connected  with  idolatry  (cf.  Is. 
iii.  18-24),  and  that  from  their  having  been  worn  as 
amulets,  some  superstitious  virtue  was  conceived  to 
cling  to  them  eren  in  their  new  form.  But  though 
in  Gideon's  lifetime  no  overt  act  of  idolatry  was 
practised,  he  was  no  sooner  dead  than  the  Israel  tea 
again  returned  to  the  service  of  the  Baalim,  and,  as 
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if  in  solemn  mockery  of  the  covenant  made  with 
Jehovah,  chose  from  among  them  Baal  Berith, 
"  Baal  of  the  Covenant "  (cf.  Ztbs  Spuiot),  as  the 
object  of  their  special  adoration  (Judg.  viii.  33). 
Of  this  god  we  know  only  that  his  temple,  probably 
of  wood  (Judg.  ix.  49),  was  a  stronghold  in  time 
of  need,  and  that  his  treasury  was  filled  with  the 
silver  of  the  worshippers  (ix.  4).  Nor  were  the 
calamities  of  foreign  oppression  confined  to  the  land 
of  Canaan.  The  tribes  on  the  east  of  Jordan  went 
astray  after  the  idols  of  the  land,  and  were  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  children  of  Ammon  (Judg.  x. 
8).  But  they  put  away  from  among  them  "  the 
gods  of  the  foreigner,'  and  with  the  baseborn 
Jephthah  for  their  leader  gained  a  signal  victory 
over  their  oppressors.  The  exploits  of  Samson 
against  the  Philistines,  though  achieved  within  a 
narrower  space  and  with  less  important  results 
than  those  of  bis  predecessors,  fill  a  brilliant  page 
in  bis  country's  history.  But  the  tale  of  his  mar- 
vellous deeds  is  prefaced  by  that  ever-recurring 
phrase,  so  mournfully  familiar,  "  the  children  of 
Israel  did  evil  again  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah,  and 
Jehovah  gave  them  into  the  hand  of  the  Philis- 
tines." Thus  far  idolatry  is  a  national  sin.  The 
episode  of  Micah,  in  Judg.  xvii.  xviii.,  sheds  a 
lurid  light  on  the  secret  practices  of  individuals, 
who  without  formally  renouncing  Jehovah,  though 
ceasing  to  recognise  Him  as  the  theocratic  King 
(xvii.  6),  linked  with  His  worship  the  symbols  of 
ancient  idolatry.  The  house  of  God,  or  sanctnary, 
which  Micah  made  in  imitation  of  that  at  Shiloh, 
was  decorated  with  an  ephod  and  teraphim  dedi- 
cated to  God,  and  with  a  graven  and  molten  image 
consecrated  to  some  inferior  deities  (Sclden,  de 
Dts  Syris,  synt.  i.  2).  It  is  a  significant  fact, 
showing  how  deeply  rooted  in  the  people  was  the 
tendency  to  idolatry,  that  a  Levite,  who,  of  all 
others,  should  have  been  most  sedulous  to  maintain 
Jehovah's  worship  in  its  purity,  was  found  to 

-  assume  the  office  of  priest  to  the  images  of  Micah ; 
and  that  this  Levite,  priest  afterwards  to  the  idols 
of  Dan,  was  no  other  than  Jonathan,  the  son  of 
Gershom,  the  son  of  Moses.  Tradition  says  that 
these  idols  were  destroyed  when  the  Philistines 
defeated  the  army  of  Israel  and  took  from  them  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  of  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  iv.).  The 
Danites  are  supposed  to  have  earned  them  into  the 
field,  as  the  other  tribes  bore  the  ark,  and  the  Phi- 
listines the  images  of  their  gods,  when  they  went 
forth  to  battle  (2  Sam.  v.  21 ;  Lewis,  Orig.  Hebr. 
v.  9).  But  the  Seder  01am  Rabba  (c.  24)  interprets 
"  the  captivity  of  the  land"  (Judg.  xviii.  30),  of 
the  captivity  of  M.inaseeh ;  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
mistook  the  remains  of  later  Gentile  worship  for 
traces  of  the  altar  or  statue  which  Micah  had  dedi- 
cated, and  which  was  worshipped  by  the  tribe  of 
Pan  (Selden,  de  Dis  Syr.  synt.  i.  c.  2 ;  Stanley, 
S.  Sf  P.  398.)    In  later  times  the  practice  of  secret 

T  idolatry  was  carried  to  greater  lengths.  Images 
were  set  up  on  the  com-floors,  in  the  wine-vats, 
and  behind  the  doors  of  private  houses  (Is.  lvii.  8 ; 
Hos.  ix.  1,  2);  and  to  check  this  tendency  the  sta- 
tute in  Dcut.  xxrii.  15  was  originally  promulgated. 

Under  Samuel's  administration  a  fast  was  held, 
and  purificatory  rites  performed,  to  mark  the  public 
renunciation  of  idolatry  (1  Sam.  vii.  3-6).  But  in 
the  reign  of  Solomon  all  this  was  forgotten.  Each 
of  his  many  foreign  wives  brought  with  her  the 
gods  of  her  own  nation ;  and  the  gods  of  Ammon, 
Moab,  and  Zidon,  were  openly  worshipped.  Three 
»f  the  summits  of  Olivet  were  crowned  with  the 


high-places  of  Ashtoreth,  Chemosh,  and  Moltrj 
(1  K.  xi.  7  ;  2  K.  xxiii.  13),  and  the  fourth, 
in  memory  of  his  great  apostasy,  was  branded 
with  the  opprobrious  title  of  the  "  Mount  of  C«r- 
ruption."  Rehoboam,  the  son  of  an  Amroomte 
mother,  perpetuated  the  worst  features  of  Solomon's 
idolatry  (IK.  xiv.  22-24) ;  and  in  bis  rdgn  wm 
made  the  great  schism  in  the  national  relipss: 
when  Jeroboam,  fresh  from  his  recollections  of  the 
Apis  worship  of  Egypt,  erected  golden  calves  a'  "■ 
Bethel  and  at  Dan,  and  by  this  crafty  state-polio 
severed  for  ever  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  UrvJ 
(1  K.  xii.  26-33).  To  their  use  were  temples  cm- 
secreted,  and  the  service  in  their  honour  was  stu- 
diously copied  from  the  Mosaic  ritual.  High-pried 
himself,  Jeroboam  ordained  priests  from  the  West 
ranks  (2  Chr.  xi.  15);  incense  and  sacrifices  wen 
offered,  and  a  solemn  festival  appointed,  dosejr 
resembling  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (I  K.  xii.  23, 
33 ;  cf.  Am.  iv.  4, 5).  [Jeroboam.]  Toe  »ab 
of  the  calves, "  the  sin  of  Israel "  (Hos.  x.  8\  wiuo 
was  apparently  associated  with  the  goat-»onte» 
of  Mendes  (2  Chr.  xi.  15 ;  Herod,  ii.  46)  or  ot  tin 
ancient  Zabii  (Lewis,  Orig.  Hebr.  v.  3),  and  tit 
Asherim(l  K.jriv.15;  A.  V.  " groves" ), ultimo? 
spread  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  centred  is 
Beersheba  (Am.  v.  5,  vii.  9).  At  what  precise  pened 
it  was  introduced  into  the  latter  kingdom  is  a« 
certain.  The  Chronicles  tell  us  how  Abijah  txmai 
Jeroboam  with  his  apostasy,  while  the  kss  parol 
narrative  in  1  Kings  represents  his  own  croLet » 
far  from  exemplary  (1  K.  xv.  3).  Aaa's  sweep*? 
reform  spared  not  even  the  idol  of  his  grandmxfcer 
Maachah,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  high-plan, 
he  removed  all  relics  of  idolatrous  worship  (1  K. 

xv.  12-14),  with  its  accompanying  imparities.  Hi 
reformation  was  completed  by  Jehoshaphat  (2  Oa. 
xvii.  6). 

The  successors  of  Jeroboam  followed  in  la 
steps,  till  Ahab,  who  married  a  Zidonian  primes, 
at  her  instigation  (1  K.  xxi.  25)  built  a  temple  ed 
altar  to  Baal,  and  revived  all  the  abominatieu  of 
the  Amorites  (1  K.  xxi.  26).  For  this  he  attaaej 
the  bad  pre-eminence  of  having  done  "  more  » 
provoke  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  to  anger  the 
all  the  kings  of  Israel  that  were  before  him"  (1  K- 

xvi.  33).  Compared  with  the  worship  of  Baal,  ct 
worship  of  the  calves  was  a  venial  offence,  prootlrr 
because  it  was  morally  less  detestable  and  afcs  le* 
anti-national  (IK.  xii'.  28 ;  2  K.  x.  28-31).  [Eli- 
jah, 526  a.]  Henceforth  Baal-worship  became  » 
completely  identified  with  the  northern  kmjdon 
that  it  is  described  as  walking  in  the  way  or  sa- 
tutes  of  the  kings  of  Israel  (2  K.  xvi.  3,  xvii. 
as  distinguished  from  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  whin 
ceased  not  till  the  captivity  (2  K.  xvii.  23),aod  tie 
corruption  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  lapd 
The  idolatrous  priests  became  a  numerous  and  im- 
portant caste  (1  K.  xviii.  19),  living  under  ce 
patronage  of  royalty,  and  fed  at  the  royal  tatfc. 
The  extirpation  of  Baal's  priests  by  Klijah,  sad  sf 
his  followers  by  Jehu  (2  K.  x.),  in  whi>h 
royal  family  of  Judah  shared  (2  Chr.  xxii.  7%  •* 
a  deathblow  to  this  form  of  idolatry  in  Israel 
though  other  systems  still  remained  (2  K.  xii.  *  - 
But  while  Israel  thus  sinned  and  was  punished. 
Judah  was  more  morally  guilty  (Ex.  xvi.  5'A 
The  alliance  of  Jehoshaphat  with  the  family  if 
Ahab  transferred  to  the  southern  kinedom,  dunfij 
the  reigas  of  his  son  and  grandson,  all  the  ar*«r- 
tenances  of  Baal-worship  (2  K.  viii.  18,  27).  Is 
less  than  ten  years  after  the  death  of  that  kinf.  * 
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whose  praise,  it  is  recorded  that  he  "  sought  not 
the  Baalim,"  nor  walked  "  after  the  deed  of  Israel " 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  3,  4),  a  temple  h<td  been  built  for  the 
idol,  statues  and  altars  erected,  and  priests  ap- 
pointed to  minister  in  his  service  (2  K.  n.  18). 
Jehoiada's  vigorous  measures  checked  the  evil  for  a 
time,  but  his  reform  was  incomplete,  and  the  high- 
places  still  remained,  as  in  the  days  of  Asa,  a 
nucleus  for  any  fresh  system  of  idolatry  (2  K.  xii. 
3).  Much  of  this  might  be  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  king's  mother,  Zibiah  of  Beersheba,  a  place 
intimately  connected  with  the  idolatrous  defection 
of  Judah  (Am.  viii.  14).  After  the  death  of 
Jehoiada,  the  princes  prevailed  upon  Joash  to  re- 
store at  least  some  portion  of  his  father's  idolatry 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  18).  The  conquest  of  the  Edomites 
by  Amaziah  introduced  the  worship  of  their  gods, 
which  had  disappeared  since  the  days  of  Solomon 
(2  Chr.  xxv.  14,  20).  After  this  period  even  the 
kings  who  did  not  lend  themselves  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  false  worship  had  to  contend  with  the  cor- 
ruption which  still  lingered  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  (2  K.  xv.  35;  2  Chr.  xxvii.  2).  Hitherto 
the  temple  had  been  kept  pure.  The  statues  of 
Baal  and  the  other  gods  were  worshipped  in  their 
own  shrines,  but  Ahaz,  who  "  sacrificed  unto  the 
gods  of  Damascus,  which  smote  him  "  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
23),  and  built  altars  to  them  at  every  comer  of 
Jerusalem,  and  high-places  in  every  city  of  Judah, 
'  replaced  the  brazen  altar  of  burnt-offering  by  one 
made  after  the  model  of  "  the  altar"  of  Damascus, 
and  desecrated  it  to  his  own  uses  (2  K.  xvi. 
10-15).* 

The  conquest  of  the  ten  tribes  by  Shalmaneser 
was  for  them  the  last  scene  of  the  drama  of  abomi- 
nations which  had  been  enacted  uninterruptedly 
for  upwards  of  250  years.  In  the  northern  king- 
dom no  reformer  arose  to  vary  the  long  line  of 
royal  apostates ;  whatever  was  effected  in  the  way 
of  reformation,  was  done  by  the  hands  of  the  people 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  1).  But  even  in  their  captivity  they 
helped  to  perpetuate  the  corruption.  The  colonists, 
whom  the  Assyrian  conquerors  placed  in  their 
stead  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  brought  with  them 
their  own  gods,  and  were  taught  at  Bethel  by  a 
priest  of  the  captive  nation  "  the  manner  of  the 
(  iod  of  the  land,  the  lessons  thus  learnt  resulting 
in  a  strange  admixture  of  the  calf-worship  of  Jero- 
boam with  the  homage  paid  to- their  national  deities 
(2  K.  xvii.  24-41).  Their  descendants  were  in 
consequence  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  elders 
who  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Ezra,  and 
their  offers  of  assistance  rejected  (Ezr.  iv.  3) 

The  first  act  of  Hezekiah  on  ascending  the  throne 
was  the  restoration  and  purification  of  the  temple 
which  had  been  dismantled  and  closed  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  father's  life  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  24, 
kx'ix.  3).  The  multitudes  who  flocked  to  Jeru- 
alem  to  celebrate  the  passover,  so  long  in  abey- 
moe,  removed  the  idolatrous  altars  of  burnt-offering 
md  incense  erected  by  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxx.  14). 
['he  iconoclastic  spirit  was  not  confined  to  Judah 
md  Benjamin,  but  spread  throughout  Ephraim  and 
thinnsseh  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  1),  and  to  all  external  ap- 
M-umnce  idolatry  was  extirpated.    But  the  reform 
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•  The  Syr.  supports  the  rendering  of  T|93^  in 
.IS,  which  the  A.  V.  has  adopted — "  to  enquire  by" : 
nt  Kcil  translates  the  clause,  "  it  will  be  for  me  to 
iMisidcr,"  i.  «*.  what  shall  be  done  with  the  altar,  in 
rcler  to  support  his  theory  that  this  altar  erected  by  ( 
baa  wsa  not  directly  intended  to  profane  the  temple 


extended  little  below  the  surface  (Is.  xxix.  13). 
Among  the  leaders  of  the  people  there  were  many 
in  high  position  who  conformed  to  the  necessities  of 
the  time  (Is.  xxviii.  14),  and  under  Manasseh's 
patronage  the  false  worship,  which  had  been  merely 
driven  into  obscurity,  broke  out  with  tenfold  viru- 
lence. Idolatry  of  every  form,  and  with  all  the 
accessories  of  enchantments,  divination,  and  witch- 
craft, was  again  rife ;  no  place  was  too  sacred,  no 
associations  too  hallowed,  to  be  spared  the  contami- 
nation. If  the  conduct  of  Ahaz  in  erecting  an  altar 
in  the  temple  court  is  open  to  a  charitable  con- 
struction, Manasseh's  was  of  no  doubtful  character. 
The  two  courts  of  the  temple  were  profaned  by  altars  " 
dedicated  to  the  host  of  heaven,  and  the  image  of 
the  Asherah  polluted  the  holy  place  (2  K.  xxi.  7  ; 
2  Chr.  xxxiii.  7,  15 ;  cf.  Jer.  xxxii.  34).  Even  in 
his  late  repentance  he  did  not  entirely  destroy  all 
traces  of  his  former  wrong.  The  people,  easily 
swayed,  still  burned  incense  on  the  high  places; 
but  Jehovah  was  the  ostensible  object  of  their  wor- 
ship. The  king's  son  sacrificed  to  his  father's 
idols,  but  was  not  associated  with  him  in  his  re- 
pentance, and  in  his  short  reign  of  two  years, 
restored  all  the  altars  of  the  Baalim,  and  the  images 
of  the  Asherah.  With  the  death  of  Josiah  ended 
the  last  effort  to  revive  among  the  people  a  purer  ' 
ritual,  if  not  a  purer  faith.  The  lamp  of  David, 
which  had  long  shed  but  a  struggling  ray,  flickered 
for  a  while  and  then  went  out  in  the  darkness  of 
Babylonian  captivity. 

But  foreign  exile  was  powerless  to  eradicate  the 
deep  inbred  tendency  to  idolatry.  One  of  the  first 
difficulties  with  which  Ezra  had  to  contend,  and 
which  brought  him  well  nigh  to  despair,  was  the 
haste  with  which  his  countrymen  took  them  foreign 
wives  of  the  people  of  the  land,  and  followed  them 
in  all  their  abominations  (Ezr.  ix.).  The  priest* 
and  rulers,  to  whom  he  looked  for  assistance  in  his 
great  enterprize,  were  among  the  first  to  fall  away 
(Ezr.  ix.  2,  x.  18;  Neh.  vi.  17,  18,  xiii.  23). 
Even  during  the  captivity  the  devotees  of  false 
worship  plied  their  craft  as  prophets  and  diviners 
(Jer.  xxix.  8 ;  Ez.  xiii.),  and  the  Jews  who  fled  to 
Egypt  carried  with  them  recollections  of  the  ma- 
terial prosperity  which  attended  their  idolatrous 
sacrifices  in  Judah,  and  to  the  neglect  of  which  they 
attributed  their  exiled  condition  (Jer.  xliv.  17,  18). 
The  conquests  of  Alexander  in  Asia  caused  Greek 
influence  to  be  extensively  felt,  and  Greek  idolatry 
to  be  first  tolerated,  and  then  practised,  by  the  Jews 
(1  Mace.  i.  43-50,  54).  The  attempt  of  Antiochus 
to  establish  this  form  of  worship  was  vigorously 
resisted  by  Mattathias  (1  Mace.  ii.  23-26),  who  was 
joined  in  his  rebellion  by  the  Assidaeans  (ver.  42), 
and  destroyed  the  altars  at  which  the  king  com- 
manded them  to  sacrifice  (1  Mace.  ii.  25,  45). 
The  erection  of  synagogues  has  been  assigned  as  a 
reason  for  the  comparative  purity  of  the  Jewish  7 
worship  after  the  captivity  (Pridenux,  Conn. 
i.  374),  while  another  cause  has  been  discovered  in 
the  hatred  for  images  acquired  by  the  Jews  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  Persians. 

It  has  been  a  question  much  debated  whether 
the  Israelites  were  ever  so  far  given  up  to  idolatry 


by  idolatrous  worship.  But  it  is  clear  that  something 
of  an  idolatrous  nature  had  been  introduced  into  the 
temple,  and  was  afterwards  removed  by  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  5;  cf.  Ezr.  vi.  21,  ix.  11).  It  is  pos- 
sible that  this  might  have  reference  to  the  brazen 
serpent. 
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as  to  lose  all  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  It  would 
be  hard  to  assert  this  of  any  nation,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  prove.  That  there  always  remained 
among  them  a  faithful  few,  who  in  the  face  of 
every  danger  adhered  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
may  readily  be  believed,  for  even  at  a  time  when 
Bail  worship  was  most  prevalent  there  were  found 
seven  thousand  in  Israel  who  had  not  bowed  before 
his  image  (1  K.  xix.  18).  But  there  is  still  room  for 
grave  suspicion  that  among  the  masses  of  the  people, 
though  the  idea  of  a  supreme  Being— of  whom  the 
images  they  worshipped  were  but  the  distorted  repre- 
sentatives— was  not  entirely  lost,  it  was  so  obscured 
as  to  be  but  dimly  apprehended.  And  not  only  were 
the  ignorant  multitude  thus  led  astray,  but  the 
priests,  scribes,  and  prophets,  became  leaders  of  the 
apostasy  (Jer.  ii.  8).  Warburton,  indeed,  main- 
tained that  they  never  formally  renounced  Jehovah, 
and  that  their  defection  consisted  "  in  joining  foreign 
worship  and  idolatrous  ceremonies  to  the  ritual  of 
the  true  God"  (Div.  Leg.  B.  v.  §3).  But  one 
passage  in  their  history,  though  confessedly  obscure, 
seems  to  point  to  a  time  when,  under  the  rule  of 
the  judges,  "  Israel  for  many  days  had  no  true  God, 
and  no  teaching  priest,  and  no  law  "  (2  Chr.  rv. 
3).  The  correlative  argument  of  Cudworth,  who 
contends  from  the  teaching  of  the  Hebrew  doctors 
and  rabbis  "  that  the  pagan  nations,  anciently,  at 
least  the  intelligent  amongst  them,  acknowledged 
one  supreme  God  of  the  whole  world ;  and  that  all 
other  gods  were  but  creatures  and  inferior  minis- 
ters," is  controverted  by  Mosheim  (InteU.  Syst.  i. 
4,  §  30,  and  notes).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
much  of  the  idolatry  of  the  Hebrews  consisted  in 
worshipping  the  true  God  under  an  image,  such  as 
the  calves  at  Bethel  and  Dan  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  8,  §5  ; 
8a/u£A«$  iwariiuus  r$  $c$)  and  by  associating 
his  worship  with  idolatrous  rites  (Jer.  zli.  5),  and 
places  consecrated  to  idols  (2  K.  xviii.  22).  From 
the .  peculiarity  of  their  position  they  were  never 
distinguished  as  the  inventors  of  a  new  pantheon, 
nor  did  they  adopt  any  one  system  of  idolatry  so 
exclusively  as  ever  to  become  identified  with  it.b 
But  they  no  sooner  came  in  contact  with  other 
nations  than  they  readily  adapted  themselves  to 
their  practices,  the  old  spirit  of  antagonism  died 
rapidly  away,  and  intermarriage  was  one  step  to 
idolatry. 

II.  The  old  religion  of  the  Semitic  races  consisted, 
,  in  the  opinion  of  Movers  (Pluxn.  i.  c.  5),  in  the  dei- 
iimtion  of  the  powers  and  laws  of  nature;  these 
powers  being  considered  either  as  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent, or  as  manifestations  of  one  supreme  and 
all-ruling  being.  In  most  instances  the  two  ideas 
were  co-existent.  The  deity,  following  human  ana- 
logy, was  conceived  as  male  and  female :  the  one 
representing  the  active,  the  other  the  passive  prin- 
ciple of  nature ;  the  former  the  source  of  spiritual, 
the  latter  of  physical  life.  The  transference  of  the 
attributes  of  the  one  to  the  other  resulted  either  in 
their  mystical  conjunction  in  the  hermaphrodite,  as 
the  Persian  Mithra  and  Phoenician  Baal,  or  the 
two  combined  to  form  a  third,  which  symbolized 
the  essential  unity  of  both.«  With  these  two  su- 
preme- beings  all  other  deities  are  identical ;  so  that 


b  As  the  Moabltes  with  the  worship  of  Chemosh 
(Num.  xxi.  29). 

*  This  will  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  name  of 
final  with  the  masculine  and  feminine,  articles  in  the 
I.XX  ;  cf.  Hos.  xl.  2  ;  Jer.  xix.  S  ;  Rom.  xl.  4. 
I'liiloclionis,  quoted  by  Macrobius  [Sat.  iii .  8),  says 


m  different  nations  the  same  nature-worship  sppso 
under  different  forms,  representing  the  various  a* 
pects  under  which  the  idea  of  the  power  of  nsbm 
is  presented.  The  sun  and  moon  were  early  selected 
as  outward  symbols  of  this  all-pervading  dots',  ml 
the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  not  only  the 
most  ancient  but  the  most  prevalent  system  of  idol- 
atry. Taking  its  rise,  according  to  a  probable  hyp- 
thesis,  in  the  plains  of  Chaldea,  it  spread  through 
Egypt,  Greece,  Scythia,  and  even  Mexico  sod  Cey- 
lon. It  was  regarded  as  an  offence  amenable  to 
the  civil  authorities  in  the  days  of  Job  (xxxi.  20- 
28),  and  one  of  the  statutes  of  the  Mosaic  law  ns 
directed  against  its  observance  (Deut.  iv.  19;  xrS. 
3) ;  the  former  referring  to  the  star-worship  « 
Arabia,  the  latter  to  the  concrete  form  in  which  it 
appeared  among  the  Syrians  and  Phoenicians.  1: 
is  probable  that  the  Israelites  learnt  their  first 
lessons  in  sun-worship  from  the  Egyptians,  in  wbtse 
religious  system  that  luminary,  as  Osiris,  held  a  pro- 
minent place.  The  city  of  On  (Bethshemesh  or  HV 
liopolis)  took  its  name  from  his  temple  (Jer.  iB, 
13),  and  the  wife  of  Joseph  was  the  daughter  of  is 
priest  (Gen.  xli.  45).    The  Phoenicians  worship*: 

him  under  the  title  of  "  Lord  of  heaven,"  7fi 
D*OC?,  Bacdshdmayim  (&ttKa&n-qr,  acc.  to  S» 

choniatho  in  Philo  Byblius),  and  Adoa,  the  G:w 
Adonis,  and  the  Thammuz  of  Ezekiel  (viii.  141 
[Thammdz.]  As  Molech  or  Miloom,  the  sun  ni 
worshipped  by  the  Ammonites,  and  as  Chemosh  by 
the  Moabites.  The  Hadad  of  the  Syrians  is  tk 
same  deity,  whose  name  is  traceable  in  BerJara'- 
Hadadezer,  and  Hadad  or  Adad,  the  Edomite.  Tw 
Assyrian  Bel  or  Belus,  is  another  form  ofBas!. 
According  to  Philo  (ete  Vi'f.  Cmt.  §3)  the  Essss 
were  wont  to  pray  to  the  sun  at  morning  and  erne^ 
(Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  8,  §5).  By  the  later  kings  of  JnUh. 
sacred  horses  and  chariots  were  dedicated  to  tb*Ki- 
god,  as  by  the  Persians  (2  K.  xxiii.  11 ;  Bocbtn 
Hieroz.pl.  l,b. ii. cxi;  Selien,  de  Dis Syr.n.^ ■ 
to  march  in  procession  and  greet  his  rising  (ft.  n' 
Jarchi  on  2  K.  xxiii.  11.)  The  Massagetae  oftra! 
horses  in  sacrifice  to  him  (Strabo,  xi.  p.  513  :.  w 
the  principle  enunciated  by  Macrobius  (Sai.  ri.7 , 
"like  rejoiceth  in  like"  ("similibus  similii  p> 
dent;"  cf.  Her.  i.  216),  and  the  custom  was  am- 
nion to  many  nations. 

The  moon,  worshipped  by  the  Phoenicians  vaa" 
the  name  of  Astarte  (Lucian  de  Dca  Syrn,  t  i\ 
or  Baaltis,  the  passive  power  of  nature,  as  Baal  re 
the  active  (Movers,  i.  149),  and  known  to  the  He 
brews  as  Ashtaroth  or  Ashtoreth,  the  tutelary  foi- 
deas  of  the  Zidonians,  appears  early  among  lis 
objects  of  Israelitish  idolatry.  But  this  ^yropfcw- 
nician  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  was  of  a  growr 
character  than  the  pure  star-worship  of  the  Vu 
which  Movers  distinguishes  as  Upper  Asiatic  or 
Assyro-Persian,  and  was  equally  removed  from  u* 
Chaldean  astrology  and  Zabianism  of  later  ess. 
The  former  of  these  systems  tolerated  no  itrjets  <■■" 
altars,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  heavenly  bnoVi 
from  elevated  spots  constituted  the  greater  part « 
its  ritual. 

But,  though  we  hare  no  positive  historical  ss- 


that  men  and  women  sacrificed  to  Venus  or  the  Moffi. 
with  the  garments  of  the  sexes  interchanged,  bexssa* 
she  was  regarded  both  as  masculine  and  tannin* 
(see  Seldcn,  de  DU  Syr.  ii.  2).  Hence  Lwaa  »d 
Lw  a. 
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count  of  star-worship  before  the  Assyrian  period, 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  early  practised  in  a  con- 
crete form  among  the  Israelites  from  the  allusions 
in  Amos  v.  26,  and  Acts  vii.  42,  43.    Even  in  the 
desert  they  are  said  to  have  been  given  up  to  wor- 
ship the  host  of  heaven,  while  Chiun  and  Kemphan, 
.  or  Hephan,  have  on  various  grounds  been  identified 
with  the  planet  Saturn.    It  was  to  counteract 
idolatry  of  this  nature  that  the  stringent  law  of 
Dent.  xvii.  3  was  enacted,  and  with  the  view  of 
withdrawing  the  Israelites  from  undue  contempla- 
tion of  the  material  universe,  Jehovah,  the  God  of 
Israel,  is  constantly  placed  before  them  as  Jehovah 
Zebaoth,  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  the  king  of  heaven 
(Dan.  iv.  35,  37),  to  whom  the  heaven  and  heaven 
of  heavens  belong  (Deut.  x.  14).    However  tins 
may  be,  Movers  (Phoen.  i.  65,  66)  contends  that 
tne  later  star-worship,  introduced  by  Ahaz  and  fol- 
lowed by  Hanasseh,  was  purer  and  more  spiritual 
in  its  nature  than  the  Israelite-Phoenician  worship 
f  «f  the  heavenly  bodies  under  symbolical  forma  as 
Baal  and  Ashernh ;  and  that  it  was  not  idolatry  in 
the  same  sense  that  the  latter  was,  but  of  a  simply 
contemplative  character.    He  is  supported,  to  some 
extent,  by  the  fact  that  we  find  no  mention  of  any 
images  of  the  sun  or  moon  or  the  host  of  heaven, 
but  merely  of  vessels  devoted  to  their  service  (2  K. 
xxiii.  4).   But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  divine  honours  paid  to  the  "  Queen  of  Heaven  " 
(or  as  others  render,  "  the  frame  "  or  "  structure  of 
the  heavens  ")*  were  equally  dissociated  from  image 
worship.   Mr.  Layard  (Nin.  ii.  451)  discovered  a 
bas-relief  at  Nimroud,  which  represented  four  idols 
carried  in  procession  by  Assyrian  warriors.  One 
of  these  figures  he  identifies  with  Hera  the  Assy- 
j  rian  Astarte,  represented  with  a  star  on  her  head 
(Am.  v.  26),  and  with  the  "  queen  of  heaven," 
who  appears  on  the  rock-tablets  of  Pterium  "  stand- 
ing erect  on  a  lion,  and  crowned  with  a  tower,  or 
mural  coronet,"  as  in  the  Syrian  temple  of  Hiera- 
polis  (Id.  p.  456  ;  Lucian,  de  Dea  Syra,  31,  32). 
But,  in  his  remarks  upon  a  figure  which  resembles 
the  Rhea  of  Diodorus,  Mr.  Layard  adds,  "  the  re- 
presentation in  a  human  form  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
themselves  originally  but  a  type,  was  a  corruption 
which  appeal's  to  have  crept  at  a  later  period  into 
the  mythology  of  Assyria ;  for,  in  the  more  ancient 
bas-reliefs,  figures  with  caps  surmounted  by  stars  do 
not  occur,  and  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  stand 
alone"  (Id.  p.  457,  458). 

The  allusions  in  Job  xxxviii.  31,  32,  are  too  ob- 
scure to  allow  any  inference  to  be  drawn  as  to  the 
mysterious  influences  which  were  held  by  the  old 
astrologers  to  be  exercised  hy  the  stars  over  human 
destiny,  nor  is  there  sufficient  evidence  to  connect 
them  with  anything  more  recondite  than  the  astro- 
nomical knowledge  of  the  period.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  poetical  figure  in  Deborah's  chant  of 
triumph,  "  the  stars  from  their  highways  warred 
with  Sisera  "  (Judg.  v.  20).  In  the  later  times  of 
the  monarchy,  Mazzaloth,  the  planets,  or  the  zodi- 
xcal  signs,  received,  next  to  the  sun  and  moon,  their 
share  of  popular  adoration  (2  K.  xxiii.  5) ;  and  the 
listory  of  idolatry  among  the  Hebrews  shows  at 
Jl  times  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  deifi- 

<*  Jer.  vii.  18  ;  xlix.  19.    In  the  former  passage 

ome  MSS.  have  rON^P  for  rD^Q,  a  reading  sup- 
orteJ  by  the  LXX.,  tq  m-paWf ,  as  well  as  by  the 

piilchSn,  its  equivalent.    But  in 
iff  latter  they  both  agree  in  the  rendering  "  queen." 
vol..  I. 


cation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  superstition  7 
which  watched  the  clouds  for  signs,  and  used  divi- 
nation and  enchantments.  It  was  but  a  step  from 
such  culture  of  the  sidereal  powers  to  the  worship 
of  Gad  and  Meni,  Babylonian  divinities,  symbols 
of  Venus  or  the  moon,  as  the  goddess  of  luck  or 
fortune.  Under  the  latter  aspect,  the  moon  was 
reverenced  by  the  Egyptians  (Mncrob.  Sat.  i.  19) ; 
and  the  name  Baal  Gad  is  possibly  an  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  worship  of  the  planet  Jupiter 
as  the  hringer  of  luck  was  grafted  on  the  old  faith 
of  the  Phoenicians.  The  false  gods  of  the  colonists 
of  Samaria  were  probably  connected  with  Eastern 
astrology:  Adrammelech,  Movers  regards  as  the 
sun-fire — the  Solar  Mars,  and  Anammelech  the  Solar 
Saturn  (Phoen.  i.  410,  411).  The  Vulgate  render- 
ing of  Prov.  xxvi.  8,  "  sicut  qui  mittit  lapidem  in 
acervum  Mercurii,"  follows  the  Midi-ash  on  the 
passage  quoted  by  Jarchi,  and  requires  merely  a 
passing  notice  (see  Selden,  de  Dis  Syris,  ii.  15 ; 
Maim,  de  Idol.  iii.  2 ;  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  a.  v. 

Beast-worship,  as  exemplified  in  the  calves  of 
Jeroboam  and  the  dark  hints  which  seem  to  point 
to  the  goat  of  Mendes,  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
There  is  no  actual  proof  that  the  Israelites  ever 
joined  in  the  service  of  Dagon,*  the  fish-god  of  the 
Philistines,  though  Ahaziah  sent  stealthily  to  Baal- 
zebub,  the  fly-god  of  Ekron  (2  K.  i.),  and  in  later 
times  the  brazen  serpent  became  the  object  of  idola- 
trous homage  (2  K.  xriii.  4).  But  whether  the 
latter  was  regarded  with  superstitious  reverence  as 
a  memorial  of  their  early  history,  or  whether  in- 
cense was  offered  to  it  as  a  symbol  of  some  powei 
of  nature,  cannot  now  be  exactly  determined.  The 
threatening  in  Lev.  xxvi.  30,  "  I  will  put  your 
carcases  upon  the  carcases  of  your  idols,"  may 
fairly  be  considered  as  directed  agonist  the  ten- 
dency to  regard  animals,  as  in  Egypt,  as  the 
symbols  of  deity.  Tradition  says  that  Nergal, 
the  god  of  the  men  of  Cuth,  the  idol  of  fire  ac- 
cording to  Leusden  (Phil,  ffebr.  Mixt.  diss.  43), 
was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  cock ;  Ashima 
as  a  he-goat,  the  emblem  of  generative  power ; 
Nibhaz  as  a  dog ;  Adrammelech  as  a  mule  or  pea- 
cock ;  and  Anammelech  as  a  horse  or  pheasant. 

Of  pure  hero-worship  among  the  Semitic 
races  we  find  no  trace.  Moses  indeed  seems  to  * 
have  entertained  some  dim  apprehension  that  his 
countrymen  might,  after  his  death,  pay  him  more 
honours  than  were  due  to  man  ;  and  the  anticipa- 
tion of  this  led  him  to  review  his  own  conduct  in 
terms  of  strong  reprobation  (Deut.  iv.  2f,  22). 
The  expression  in  Ps.  cvi.  28,  "  the  sacrifices  of  the 
dead"  is  in  all  probability  metaphorical,  and  Wisd. 
xiv.  1 5  refers  to  a  later  practice  due  to  Greek  in- 
fluence. The  rabbinical  commentators  discover  in 
Gen.  xlviii.  16,  an  allusion  to  the  worshipping  of 
angels  (Col.  ii.  18),  while  they  defend  their  an- 
cestors from  the  charge  of  regarding  them  in  any 
other  light  than  mediators,  or  intercessors  with 
God  (Lewis,  Orig.  ffebr.  v.  3).  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  their  inference  and  apology  are  equally 
groundless.  With  like  probability  has  been  ad- 
vanced the  theory  of  the  demon-worship  of  the 

•  Some  have  explained  the  allusion  in  Zeph.  i.  9, 
as  referring  to  a  practice  connected  with  the  worship 
of  Dagon  ;  comp.  1  Sam.  v.  5.  The  Syrians,  on  the 
authority  of  Xenophon  (Anab.  1.  4,  §9),  paid  divine 
honours  to  fish. 

*  K 
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Hebrews,  the  only  foundation  for  it  being  two 
highly  poetical  passages  (Lieut,  xxxii.  17 ;  1's. 
cvi.  37).  It  is  possible  Uiat  the  Persian  dualism 
is  hinted  at  in  Is.  xlv.  7. 

Hut  if  the  forms  of  the  false  gods  were  manifold, 
the  places  devoted  to  their  worship  were  almost 
equally  numerous.  The  singular  reverence  with 
which  trees  have  in  all  ages  been  honoured  is  not 
without  example  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews. 
The  terebinth  at  Mamre,  beneath  which  Abraham 
built  an  altar  (Gen.  xii.  7,  xiii.  18),  and  the  me- 
morial giove  planted  by  him  at  Beersheba  (Gen. 
xxi.  33),  were  intimately  connected  with  patri- 
archal worship,  though  in  after  ages  his  descend- 
ants were  forbidden  to  do  that  which  he  did  with 
impunity,  in  order  to  avoid  the  contamination,  of 
idolatry.'  As  a  symptom  of  their  rapidly  degener- 
ating spirit,  the  oak  of  Shechem,  which  stood  in  the 
sanctuary  of  Jehovah  (Josh.  xxiv.  2(i),  and  beneath 
which  Joshua  set  up  the  stone  of  witness,  perhaps 
appears  in  Judges  (ix.  37),  as  "the  oak  (not 
'  plain,'  as  in  A.  V.)  of  soothsayers  "or"  augurs."s 
Mountains  and  high  places  were  chosen  spots  for 
offering  sacrifice  and  incense  to  idols  (1  K.  xi.  7, 
xiv.  23) ;  aud  the  retirement  of  gardens  and  the 
thick  shade  of  woods  offered  great  attractions  to 
their  worshippers  (2  K.  xvi.  4;  Is.  i.  29;  Hos. 
iv.  13).  It  was  the  ridge  of  Cormel  which  Elijah 
selected  as  the  scene  of  his  contest  with  the  priests 
of  Baal,  fighting  with  them  the  battle  of  Jehovah  as 
it  were  on  their  own  ground.  [Carmel.]  Carmel 
was  regarded  by  the  Roman  historians  as  a  sacred 
mountain  of  the  Jews  (Tac  H.  ii.  78 ;  Suet.  Vesp. 
7).  The  host  of  heaven  was  worshipped  on  the 
housetop  (2  K.xiiii.  12;  Jer.  xix.  3,  xxxii.  29 ;  Zeph. 
i.  5).  In  describing  the  sun-worship  of  the  Nabatnei, 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  784)  mentions  two  characteristics 
which  strikingly  illustrate  the  worship  of  Baal. 
They  built  their  altars  on  the  roots  of  houses,  and 
offered  on  them  incense  and  libations  daily.  On 
the  wall  of  his  city,  in  the  sight  of  the  besieging 
armies  of  Israel  and  Kdom,  the  king  of  Moab  offered 
his  eldest  son  as  a  burnt-offering.  The  Persians, 
who  worshipped  the  sun  under  the  name  of  Mithra 
(Strabo,  xv.  p.  732),  sacrificed  on  an  elevated  spot, 
but  built  no  altars  or  images. 

The  priests  of  the  false  worship  are  sometimes 
designated  Chemarim,  a  word  of  Syriac  origin,  to 
which  different  meanings  have  been  assigned.  It 
is  applied  to  the  non-Levitical  priests  who  burnt 
incense  on  the  high-places  (2  K.  xxiii.  5)  as  well 
as  to  the  priests  of  the  calves  (Hos.  x.  5) ;  and 
the  corresponding  word  is  used  in  the  Peshito 
(Judg.  xviii.  30)  of  Jonathan  and  his  descend- 
ants, priests  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  in  Targ. 
Onkelos  (Gen.  xlvii.  22)  of  the  priests  of  Egypt. 
The  Rabbis,  followed  by  Gesenius,  have  derived 
it  from  a  root  signifying  "  to  be  black,"  and 
without  any  authority  assert  that  the  name  was 
given  to  idolatrous  priests  from  the  black  vest- 

'  Jerome  (Onomatt.  s.  v.  Dryt)  mentions  an  oak 
near  Hebron  which  existed  in  his  infancy,  and  was 
the  traditional  tree  beneath  which  Abraham  dwelt. 
It  was  regarded  with  great  reverence,  and  was  made 
an  object  of  worship  by  the  heathen.  Modern  Pales- 
tine abounds  with  sacred  trees.  They  arc  found 
"  all  over  the  land  covered  with  bits  of  rags  from 
the  garments  of  pawing  villagers,  hung  np  as  ac- 
knowledgments or  as  deprecatory  signals  and  charms : 
unit  we  find  beautiful  clamps  of  oak  trees  sacred  to  a 
kind  of  being*  called  Jacob's  daughters  "  (Thomson, 
Tnr  Ixmd  and  the  Boo';  ii.  1JI  j.    [See  Gno«.] 


meats  which  they  wore.  But  white  was  the  dis- 
tinctive colour  in  the  priestly  garments  of  all  nations* 
from  India  to  Gaul,  and  black  was  only  worn  when 
they  sacrificed  to  the  subterranean  gods  (Bohr, 
Syinb.  ii.  87,  &c.).  That  a  special  dress  was  adopted 
by  the  Baal-worshippers,  as  well  as  bv  the  tilse 
prophets  (Zech.  xiii.  4),  is  evident  from  2  K.  x.  ii 
(where  the  rendering  should  be  ■*  the  apparel"-: 
the  vestments  were  kept  in  an  apartment  of  the 
idol  temple,  under  the  charge  probably  of  one  *f 
the  inferior  priests.  Hicah's  Levrte  was  provides 
with  appropriate  robes  (Judg.  xvii.  11).  The 
"  foreign  apparel "  mentioned  in  Zeph.  i.  8,  refers 
doubtless  to  a  similar  dress,  adopted  by  the  Is- 
raelites in  defiance  of  the  sumptuary  law  in  Num. 
xv.  37-40. 

In  addition  to  the  priests  there  were  other  per- 
sons intimately  connected  with  idolatrous  rites, 
the  impurities  from  which  they  were  inseparable. 
Both  men  and  women  consecrated  themselves  to  the 
service  of  idols :  the  former  as  D'CHp,  fodesMaa, 
for  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  A.  V. 
(Deut.  xxiii.  17,  &c.)  has  not  given  too  harsh 
an  equivalent;  the  latter  as  JTICT""!,  kediilmti, 
who  wove  shrines  for  Astaitc  (2  K.  xxiii.  1\ and 
resembled  the  iraipat  of  Corinth,  at*  whom  Strabo 
fviii.  p.  378)  says  there  were  more  than  a  thou- 
sand attached  to  the  temple  of  Aphrodite.  Egyp- 
tian prostitutes  consecrated  themselves  to  Isb  (Jar. 
vi.  489,  ix.  22-24).  The  some  class  of  women 
existed  among  the  Phoenicians,  Armenians,  L»- 
dians,  and  Babylonians  (Her.  i.  93,  199 ;  Strata), 
xi.  p.  532 ;  Epist.  of  Jerem.  ver.  43).  They 
are  distinguished  from  the  public  prostitutes  (Hos. 
iv.  14)  and  associated  with  the  performances  <f 
sacred  rites,  just  as  in  Strabo  (xii.  p.  559)  we 
find  the  two  classes  co-existing  at  Connaa,  the 
Corinth  of  Pontus,  much  frequented  by  ptljrimt 
to  the  shrine  of  Aphrodite.b  The  wealth  thus  ob- 
tained flowed  into  the  treasury  of  the  idul  temple, 
and  against  such  a  practice  the  injunction  is  Drat, 
xxiii.  18  is  directed.  Dr.  Maitland,  anxious  to 
defend  the  moral  character  of  Jewish  women,  has 
with  much  ingenuity  attempted  to  show  that  s 
meaning  foreign  to  their  true  sense  has  been  at- 
tached to  the  words  above  mentioned ;  and  that, 
though  closely  associated  with  idolatrous  service;, 
they  do  not  indicate  such  fonl  corruption  (£sw 
on  False  Worsliip).  But  if,  as  Movers,  with 
great  appearance  of  probability,  has  conjeetarei 
(Phoen.  i.  679),  the  class  of  peraoos  alluded  te 
was  composed  of  foreigners,  the  Jewish  women  is 
this  respect  need  no  such  advocacy.  That  sock 
customs  existed  among  foreign  nations  there  k 
abundant  evidence  to  prove  (Lucian,  ok  Syra  Zfes. 
c  5) ;  and  from  the  joxta-position  of  prostitnuu 
and  the  idolatrous  rites  against  which  the  taws  is 
Lev.  xix.  are  aimed,  it  is  probable  that,  next  te  to 
immorality,  one  main  reason  why  it  was  visited 

*  Unless,  indeed,  this  be  a  relic  of  the  ancient  (V 
naanitish  worship ;  on  older  name  associated  wiU 
Idolatry,  which  the  conquering  Hebrews  were  eoav 
manded  and  endeavoured  to  obliterate  (Dent.  xiL  t 

h  An  illustration,  though  not  an  example,  of  thi»  w 
found  in  the  modern  history  of  Europe.  At  a  period 
of  great  profligacy  and  corruption  of  morals,  ncencaa»- 
ness  was  carried  to  such  on  excess  in  Stnuberr  tan 
the  public  prostitutes  received  the  appeliatiaa  of  1st 
sxallmci  of  the  cathedral  (Miller,  I'kil.  «/  Hi*,  u 
441). 
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with  such  stringency  was  its  connexion  with  idolatry 
(comp.  1  Cor.  vi.  9). 

But  besides  these  accessories  there  were  the  ordin- 
ary rites  of  worship  which  idolatrous  systems  had 
in  common  with  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews. 
Offering  burnt  sacrifices  to  the  idol  gods  (2  K. 
t.  17),  burning  incense  in  their  honour  (1  K. 
ri.  8),  and  bowing  down  in  worship  before  their 
images  (1  K.  xii.  18)  were  the  chief  parts  of  their 
ritual ;  and  from  their  very  analogy  with  the  cere- 
monies of  true  worship  were  more  seductive  than 
the  grosser  forms.    Nothing  can  be  stronger  or  more 
positive  than  the  language  in  which  these  cere- 
monies were  denounced  by  Hebrew  law.  Every 
detail  of  idol-worship  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
separate  enactment,  and  many  of  the  laws,  which  in 
themselves  seem  trivial  and  almost  absurd,  receive 
from  this  point  of  view  their  true  significance. 
We  are  told  by  Maimonides  {Mor.  Neb.  c.  12)  that 
7  the  prohibitions  against  sowing  a  field  with  mingled 
seed,  and  wearing  garments  of  mixed  material,  were 
directed  against  the  practices  of  idolaters,  who  attri- 
buted a  kind  of  magical  influence  to  the  mixture 
(Lev.  xix.  19 ;  Spencer,  de  Leg.  Hebr.  ii.  18). 
Such  too  were  the  precepts  which  forbade  that  the 
garments  of  the  sexes  should  be  interchanged  (Deut 
xxiii.  5;  Malmon.  De  Idol.  xii.  9).    According  to 
Macrobius  {Sat.  iii.  8)  other  Asiatics  when  they 
sacrificed  to  their  Venus  changed  the  dress  of  the 
T  sexes.   The  priests  of  Cybele  appeared  in  women's 
clothes,  and  used  to  mutilate  themselves  (Creuxer, 
Si/mb.  ii.  34,  42) :  the  same  custom  was  observed 
"  by  the  Ithyphalli  in  the  rites  of  Bacchus,  and  by 
the  Athenians  in  their  Aaeophoria  "  (.Young,  Idol. 
Cor.  hi  Bel.  i.  105 ;  cf.  Lucian,  de  Dea  Syra,  c 
1 5).  To  preserve  the  Israelites  from  contamination, 
they  were  prohibited  for  three  years  after  their 
conquest  of  Canaan  from  eating  of  the  fruit-trees 
of  the  land,  whose  cultivation  had  been  attended 
with  magical  rites  (Lev.  xix.  23).    They  were 
forbidden  to  "  round  the  comer  of  the  head," 
and  to  "  mar  the  corner  of  the  beard  "  (Lev.  xix. 
27),  as  the  Arabians  did  in  honour  of  their  gods 
(Her.  Hi.  8,  iv.  175).    Hence,  the  phrase  'MXj? 
DKB,  kels&Ui  phe&h,  (literally)  "shorn  of  the 
corner,"  is  especially  applied  to  idolaters  (Jer.  ix. 
26,  xxv.  23).   Spencer  {de  Leg.  Hebr.  ii.  9,  §2) 
explains  the  law  forbidding  the  offering  of  honey 
(Lev.  ii.  11)  as  intended  to  oppose  an  idolatrous 
practice.   Strabo  describes  the  Magi  as  offering  in 
all  their  sacrifices  libations  of  oil  mingled  with 
honey  and  milk  (xv.  p.  733).   Offerings  in  which 
honey  was  an  ingredient  were  made  to  the  ulterior 
deities  and  the  dead  (Horn.  Od.  x.  519;  Porph. 
de  Antr.  Nymph,  c.  17).    So  also  the  practice  of 
eating  the  flesh  of  sacrifices  "  over  the  blood " 
(Lev.  xix.  26 ;  Ex.  xxxiii.  25,  26)  was,  according 
to  Maimonides,  common  among  the  Zabii.  Spencer 
gives  a  double  reason  for  the  prohibition :  that  it 
was  a  rite  of  divination,  and  divination  of  the  worst 
kind,  a  species  of  necromancy  by  which  they  at- 
tempted to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  dead  (comp. 
Hor.  Sat.  i.  8).    There  are  supposed  to  be  allu- 
.-ions  to  the  practice  of  necromancy  in  Is.  lxv.  4, 
or  at  any  rate  to  superstitious  rites  in  connexion 
with  the  dead.    The  grafting  of  one  tree  upon 
another  was  forbidden,  because  amoug  idolaters 
'  the  |HOcess  was  accompanied  by  gross  obscenity 
(Maim.  Mor.  Neb.  c  12).    Cutting  the  flesh  for 
the  dead  (Lev.  xix.  28;  IK.  xviii.  28),  and  mak- 
ing a  baldness  between  the  eyes  (Deut.xiv.  O  were 


associated  with  idolatrous  rites:  the  latter  being  a 
custom  among  the  Syrians  (Sir  G.  Wilkinson  in 
Kawlinson's  Herod,  ii.  p.  158  note).  The  thrice 
repeated  and  much-vexed  passage,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk"  (Ex.  xxiii.  19, 
xxxiv.  26 ;  Deut.  xiv.  21),  interpreted  by  some  as  a 
precept  of  humanity,  is  explained  by  Cudworth  in  t 
a  very  different  manner.  He  quotes  from  a  Karaite 
commentary  which  he  had  seen  in  MS. : — "  It  was 
a  custom  of  the  ancient  heathens,  when  they  had 
gathered  in  all  their  fruit,  to  take  a  kid  and  boil  it 
in  the  dam's  milk,  and  then  in  a  magical  way  go 
about  and  besprinkle  with  it  all  the  trees  and  fields 
and  gardens  and  orchards ;  thinking  by  this  means 
they  should  make  them  fructify,  and  bring  forth 
again  more  abundantly  the  following  year"  (On 
the  Lords  Sapper,  c  2).'  The  law  which  re- 
gulated clean  and  unclean  meats  (Lev.  xx.  23-26) 
may  be  considered  both  as  a  sanitary  regulation 
and  also  as  having  a  tendency  to  separate  the 
Israelites  from  the  surrounding  idolatrous  nations. 
It  was  with  the  same  object,  in  the  opinion  of 
Michael  is,  that  while  in  the  wilderness  they  were 
prohibited  from  killing  any  animal  for  food  without 
first  offering  it  to  Jehovah  {Lam  of  Motet,  trans. 
Smith,  art.  203).  The  mouse,  one  of  the  unclean 
animals  of  Leviticus  (xi.  29),  was  sacrificed  by  the 
ancient  Magi  (Is.  lxvi.  17  ;  Movers,  Phoen.  i.  219). 
It  may  have  been  some  such  reason  as  that  assigned 
by  Lewis  {Orig.  Hebr.  v.  1),  that  the  dog  was  the 
symbol  of  an  Egyptian  deity,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
prohibition  in  Deut.  xxiii.  18.  Movers  says  the 
dog  was  offered  in  sacrifice  to  Moloch  (i.  404),  as 
swine  to  the  moon  and  Dionysus  by  the  Egyptians, 
who  afterwards  ate  of  the  flesh  (Her.  iii.  47 ;  Is. 
lxv.  4).  Eating  of  the  things  offered  was  a  neces- 
sary appendage  to  the  sacrifice  (comp.  Ex.  xviii.  1  % 
xxxii.  6;  xxxiv.  15;  Num.  xxv.  2,  &c.).  Among 
the  Persians  the  victim  was  eaten  by  the  worshippers, 
and  the  soul  alone  left  for  the  god  (Strabo,  xv.  732). 
•'  Hence  it  is  that  the  idolatry  of  the  Jews  in  wor- 
shippingf  other  gods  is  so  often  described  synec- 
dochically  under  the  notion  of  feasting.  Is.  lvii.  7, 
'  Upon  a  high  and  lofty  mountain  thou  hast  set  thy 
bed,  and  thither  wen  test  thou  up  to  offer  sacrifice;' 
for  in  those  ancient  times  they  were  not  wont  to 
sit  at  feasts,  but  lie  down  on  beds  or  couches.  F.t. 
xxiii.  41 ;  Amos  ii.  8, '  They  laid  themselves  down 
upon  clothes  laid  to  pledge  by  every  altar,'  i.e. 
laid  themselves  down  to  eat  of  the  sacrifice  that  was 
offered  on  the  altar:  comp.  Ex.  xviii.  11"  (Cud- 
worth,  ut  supra,  c.  1 ;  cf.  1  Cor.  viii.  10).  The 
Israelites  were  forbidden  "  to  print  any  mark  upon 
them  "  (Lev.  xix.  28),  because  it  was  a  custom  of 
idolaters  to  brand  upon  their  flesh  some  symbol  of  * 
the  deity  they  worshipped,  as  the  ivy-leaf  of  Bac- 
chus (3  Mace.  ii.  29).  According  to  Lucian  (de 
Dea  Syra,  59)  all  the  Assyrians  wore  marks  of  this 
kind  on  their  necks  and  wrists  (comp.  Is.  xliv.  5 : 
Gal.  vi.  17;  Rev.  xiv.  1,  11).  Many  other  prac- 
tices of  false  worship  are  alluiled  to,  and  made  the 
subjects  of  rigorous  prohibition,  but  none  are  mora 
frequently  or  more  severely  denounced  than  those 
which  peculiarly  distinguished  the  worship  of  Mo- 
lech.  It  has  been  attempted  to  deny  that  the  wor- 
ship of  this  idol  was  polluted  by  the  foul  staiu  of 
human  sacrifice,  but  the  allusions  are  too  plain -ni  l 
too  pointed  to  admit  of  reasonable  doubt  (Deut 


1  Dr.  Thomson  mentions  a  favourite  dish  ainoui! 
the  Arabs  called  lebn  immil,  to  which  he  conceives 
allusion  is  made  ( The  Land  and  the  Book,  i.  135)- 
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xii.  31 ;  2  K.  iii.  27 ;  Jer.  vu.  31 ;  Vs.  cvi.  37 ;  | 
Ez.  xziii.  39).  Nor  was  this  practice  confined  to 
the  rites  of  Molech ;  it  extended  to  those  of  Baal 
(Jer.  xix.  5),  and  the  Icing  of  Moab  (2  K.  iii.  27) 
offered  his  son  as  a  burnt-offering  to  his  god  Che- 
mosh.  The  Phoenicians,  we  are  told  by  Porphyry 
(de  Abstin.  ii.  c.  56),  on  occasions  of  great  national 
calamity  sacrificed  to  Kronos  one  of  their  dearest 
friends.  Some  allusion  to  this  custom  may  be  seen 
in  Hicah  vi.  7.  Kissing  the  images  of  the  gods 
(1  K.  xix.  18;  Hos.  xiii.  2),  hanging  votive  offer- 
ings in  their  temples  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10),  and 
carrying  them  to  battle  (2  Sam.  v.  21),  as  the 
Jews  of  Maccabaeus'  army  did  with  the  things 
consecrated  to  the  idols  of  the  Jamnites  (2  Mace, 
xii.  40),  are  usages  connected  with  idolatry  which 
are  casually  mentioned,  though  not  made  the  objects 
of  express  legislation.  But  soothsaying,  interpreta- 
tion of  dreams,  necromancy,  witchcraft,  magic, 
and  other  forms  of  divination,  are  alike  forbidden 
(Dent,  xviii.  9;  2  K.i.2;  Is.lxv.4;  Ez. xii.  21). 
The  history  of  other  nations — and  indeed  the  too 
common  practice  of  the  lower  class  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Syria  at  the  present  day — shows  us  that 
such  a  statute  as  that  against  bestiality  (lev. 
xviii.  23)  was  not  unnecessary  (cf.  Her.  ii.  46 ; 
Kora.  i.  26).  Purificatory  rites  in  connexion  with 
idol-worship,  and  eating  of  forbidden  food,  were 
visited  with  severe  retribution  (Is.  Ixvi.  17).  It  is 
evident,  from  the  context  of  Ez.  riii.  17,  that  the 
votaries  of  the  sun,  who  worshipped  with  their 
faces  to  the  east  (v.  16),  and  "put  the  branch 
to  their  nose,"  did  so  in  observance  of  some  idola- 
trous rite.  Movers  (Phoen.  i.  66)  unhesitatingly 
affirms  that  the  allusion  is  to  the  branch  Barsotn, 
the  holy  branch  of  the  Magi  (Stmbo,  xv.  p.  733), 
while  Havernick  (Comm.  zu  Ezech.  p.  117),  with 
equal  confidence,  denies  that  the  passage  supports 
such  an  inference,  and  renders,  having  in  view  the 
lament  of  the  women  for  Thammuz,  "  sie  entsenden 
den  Trnuergesang  zu  ihren  Zom."  The  waving  of 
a  myrtle  branch,  says  Maimonides  (de  /sjuf.  vi.  2), 
accompanied  the  repetition  of  a  magical  formula  in 
incantations.  An  illustration  of  the  usage  of  boughs 
in  worship  will  be  found  in  the  Greek  Utrripla 
(Aesch.  Bum.  43 ;  Suppl.  192  ;  Schoi.  on  Aristoph. 
Plut.  383 ;  Porphyr.  de  Ant.  nymph,  c.  33).  for 
detailed  accounts  of  idolatrous  ceremonies,  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  articles  upon  the  several  idols. 

III.  It  remains  now  briefly  to  consider  the  light 
in  which  idolatry  was  regarded  in  the  Mosaic  code, 
and  the  penalties  with  which  it  was  visited.  It 
one  main  object  of  the  Hebrew  polity  was  to  teach 
the  unity  of  God,  the  extermination  of  idolatry 
was  bnt  a  subordinate  end.  Jehovah,  the  God  of 
the  Israelites,  was  the  civil  head  of  the  State.  He 
was  the  theocratic  king  of  the  people,  who  had 
delivered  them  from  bondage,  and  to  whom  they 
had  taken  a  willing  oath  of  allegiance.  They  had 
entered  into  a  solemn  league  and  covenant  with  him 
as  their  chosen  king  (comp.  1  Sam.  viii.  7),  by  whom 
obedience  was  requited  with  temporal  blessings, 
and  rebellion  with  temporal  punishment.  This 
original  contract  of  the  Hebrew  government,  as  it 

k  The  point  of  this  verse  is  lost  in  the  A.  V. :  it 
should  be  "  for  the  sin  of  witchcraft  (is)  rebellion  ; 
and  idolatry  (lit.  vanity)  and  teraphlm  (arc)  stub- 
bornness." The  Israelites,  contrary  to  command, 
had  spared  of  the  spoil  of  the  idolatrous  Amalekites  to  j 
offer  to  Jehsvah,  and  thus  associated  His  worship  j 
with  that  of  idols. 


has  been  termed,  is  contained  in  Ex.  xix.  3-8,  xx> 
2-5;  Dent.  xxix.  10-xxx. ;  the  blessings  promised 
to  obedience  are  enumerated  in  Deut.  xxriii.  1-14, 
and  the  withering  curses  on  disobedience  in  versa 
1 5-68 .  That  this  covenant  was  faithfully  obserrel 
it  needs  but  slight  acquaintance  with  Hebrew 
history  to  perceive.  Often  broken  and  often  re- 
newed on  the  part  of  the  people  (Judg.  x.  10; 
2  Chr.  xv.  12, 13 ;  Neh.  ix.  38),  it  was  kept  with 
unwavering  constancy  on  the  part  of  Jehovah.  To 
their  kings  he  stood  in  the  relation,  so  to  speak,  of 
a  feudal  superior:  they  were  His  represents  tires 
upon  earth,  and  with  them,  as  with  the  people 
before,  His  covenant  was  made  (1  K.  iii.  14,  xi.  1  1J. 
Idolatry,  therefore,  to  an  Israelite  was  a  state  offence  ' 
(1  Sam.  xv.  23),k  a  political  crime  of  the  gravest 
character,  high  treason  against  the  majesty  of  he 
king.  It  was  a  transgression  of  the  covenant 
(Deut.  xvii.  2),  "  the  evil "  pre-eminently  in  the 
eyes  of  Jehovah  (1  K.  xxi.  25,  opp.  to  TPTI, 
-  the  right,"  2  Chr.  xxvii.  2).  But  it  was  mock 
more  .than  all  this.  While  the  idolatry  of  foreign 
nations  is  stigmatised  merely  as  an  abomination 
in  the  sight  of  God,  which  called  for  his  vengeance, 
the  sin  of  the  Israelites  is  regarded  as  of  more 
glaring  enormity,  and  greater  moral  guilt.  In  the 
figurative  language  of  the  prophets,  the  relation 
between  Jehovah  and  his  people  is  represented  as  a 
marriage  bond  (Is.  liv.  5;  Jer.  iii.  14),  and  the 
worship  of  false  gods  with  all  its  accompaniments 
(Lev.  xx.  56)  becomes  then  the  greatest  of  social 
wrongs  (Hos.  ii. ;  Jer.  iii.,  &c.).  This  is  beauti- 
fully brought  out  in  Hos.  ii.  16,  where  the  heathen 
name  Baali,  my  master,  which  the  apostate  Israel 
has  been  accustomed  to  applv  to  her  foreign  pos- 
sessor, is  contrasted  with  Ishi,  my  man,  my  hus- 
band, the  native  word  which  she  is  to  tee  whea 
restored  to  her  rightful  husband,  Jehovah.  Macs 
of  the  significance  of  this  figure  was  onqnesUoaablr 
due  to  the  impurities  of  idolaters,  with  whom  sues 
corruption  was  of  no  merely  spiritual  character  (Ex. 
xxxiv.  16 ;  Num.  xxv.  1,  2,  &c),  but  manifest^ 
itself  in  the  grossest  and  most  revolting  forms 
(Rom.  i.  26-32). 

Regarded  in  a  moral  aspect,  false  gods  are  caUea 
"Btumbling  blocks"  (Ez.  xiv.  3),  "lies"  (Am. 
ii.  4;  Rom.  i.  25),  " horrors "  or  "frights"  (1  K. 
xv.  13;  Jer.  1.  38),  "abominations"  (Deut.  xxix. 
17,xxxii.  16;  1  K.xi.  5;  2  K.xxiii.  13),  "pail:" 
(abstract  for  concrete.Am.  viii.  14,  ilDCTt,  at  ami i*. 
comp.  2  Chr.  xxix.  18,  perhaps  with  a  play  sa 
Ashima,  2  K.  xvii.  30),  and  with  a  profound  sense  «f 
the  degradation  consequent  upon  their  worship,  ther 
are  characterised  by  the  prophets,  whose  mission  is 
was  to  warn  the  people  against  them  (Jer.  xliv.4), 
as  "shame"  (Jer.  xi.  13;  Hos.  ix.  10).  As  ess- 
sidered  with  reference  to  Jehovah,  they  are  "  other 
gods  "  (Josh.  xxiv.  2, 16), "  strange  gods  "  (Dent, 
xxxii.  16),  "new gods"  (Judg.  v.8),  "devils.— oat 
God"  (Deut.  xxxii.  17;  1  Cor.  x.  20,21  >;  and. as 
denoting  their  foreign  origin,  "gods  of  the  foreigner* 
(Josh.  xxiv.  14, 1 5).~  Their  poweriessness  is  indi- 
cated by  describing  them  as  "  gods  that  cannot  save' 

■  In  the  A.  V.  the  terms  IT.  soV,  "  strange,"  sna 

"133  or  »TD3,  nfeSr  or  n&cri,  "  foreign,"  are  amt  m- 

t  •■       •  :  t 

formly  distinguished,  and  the  point  of  a  pa  mi  is 
frequently  lost  by  the  interchange  of  one  with  the 
other,  or  by  rendering  both  by  the  same  word.  6* 
Ps.  lxxxi.  9  should  be,  "  There  shall  not  be  in  tkee  a 
ttrangc  god,  nor  shalt  thou  worship  a  foreign  gen." 
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(Is.  ilv.  20),  "  that  mode  not  the  heavens  "  (Jer. 
x.  11),  "nothing"  (Is.  xli.  24 j  1  Cor.  viii.  4), 
"wind  «nd  emptiness  "  (Is.  xli.  29),  "  vanities  of 
the  heathen  "  (Jer.  xiv.  22 ;  Acts.  xiv.  15) ;  and  vet, 
while  their  deity  is  denied,  their  personal  existence 
seems  to  have  been  acknowledged  (Kurtz,  Oesch. 
i.  A.B.  ii.  86,  lie.),  though  not  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  the  pretensions  of  local  deities  were 
reciprocally  recognised  by  the  heathen  (1  K.  xx. 
23, 28 ;  2  K.  xvii.  26).  Other  terms  of  contempt 
are  employed  with  reference  to  idols, 
Mlm  (Lev.  xix.  4),  and  abhl,  giUUtm  (Deut, 
xxix.  17),  to  which  different  meanings  have  been 
assigned,  and  many  which  indicate  ceremonial  un- 
cleanness.   [Idol,  p.  849.] 

Idolatry,  therefore,  being  from  one  point  of  view 
a  political  offence,  could  be  punished  without  in- 
•  fringement  of  civil  rights.    No  penalties  were  at- 
tached to  mere  opinions.     For  aught  we  know, 
theological  speculation  may  have  been  as  rife  among 
the  Hebrews  as  in  modern  times,  though  such  was 
not  the  tendency  of  the  Semitic  mind.    It  was  not, 
however,  such  speculations,  heterodox  though  they 
might  be,  but  overt  acts  of  idolatry,  which  were 
made  the  subjects  of  legislation  (Michaelis,  Lava 
of  Moses,  art.  245,  246).    The  first  and  second 
commandments  are  directed  against  idolatry  of  every 
form.   Individuals  and  communities  were  equally 
amenable  to  the  rigorous  code.    The  individual 
offender  was  devoted  to  destruction  (Ex.  xxii.  20) ; 
his  nearest  relatives  were  not  only  bound  to  de- 
nounce him  and  deliver  him  up  to  punishment 
(Deut.  xiii.  2-10),  but  their  hands  were  to  strike 
the  first  blow  when,  on  the  evidence  of  two  wit- 
nesses at  least,  he  was  stoned  (Deut.  xvii.  2-5). 
To  attempt  to  seduce  others  to  false  worship  was  a 
crime  of  equal  enormity  (Deut.  xiii.  6-10).  An 
idolatrous  nation  shared  a  similar  fate.    No  facts 
are  more  strongly  insisted  on  in  the  0.  T.  than 
that  the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites  was  the 
punishment  of  their  idolatry  (Ex.  xxxiv.  15,  It! ; 
Deut.  vii.,  xii.  29-31,  xx.  YJ\  and  that  the  cala- 
mities of  the  Israelites  were  due  to  the  same  cause 
(Jer.  ii.  17).    A  city  guilty  of  idolatry  was  looked 
upon  as  a  cancer  of  the  state ;  it  was  considered  to 
be  in  rebellion,  and  treated  according  to  the  laws 
of  war.    Its  inhabitants  and  all  their  cattle  were 
put  to  death.    No  spoil  was  taken,  but  everything 
it  contained  was  burnt  with  itself;  nor  was  it 
allowed  to  be  rebuilt  (Deut.  xiii.  13-18 ;  Josh.  vi. 
26).    Saul  lost  his  kingdom,  Achan  his  life,  and 
Hiel  his  family,  for  transgressing  this  law  (1  Sam. 
xv. ;  Josh.  vii. ;  1  K.  xvi.  34).    The  silver  and 
gold  with  which  the  idols  were  covered  were  ac- 
cursed (Deut.  vii.  25,  26).    And  not  only  were 
the  Israelites  forbidden  to  serve  the  gods  of  Ca- 
iman (Ex.  xxiii.  24),  but  even  to  mention  their 
names,  that  is,  to  call  upon  them  in  prayer  or 
any  form  of  worship  (Ex.  xxiii.  13;  Josh,  xxiii.  7). 
On  taking  possession  of  the  land  they  were  to 
obliterate  all  traces  of  the  existing  idolatry ;  sta- 
tues, altars,  pillars,  idol-temples,  every  person  and 
sverything  connected  with  it,  were  to  be  swept 
i way  (Ex.  xxiii.  24,  32,  xxxiv.  13;  Deut.  vii.  5, 
25,  xii.  1-3,  xx.  17),  and  the  name  and  worship  of 


*  That  temples  in  Syria,  dedicated  to  the  several 
U  vinities,  did  transfer  their  names  to  the  places  where 
bey  stood  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  Lucian, 
n  Assyrian  himself.  His  derivation  of  Hiera  from 
be  temple  of  the  Assyrian  Hera  shows  that  he  was 


the  idols  blotted  out.  Such  were  the  precautions 
taken  by  the  framer  of  the  Mosaic  code  to  preserve 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  the  true  God,  in  its 
purity.  Of  toe  manner  in  which  his  descendants 
have  "  put  a  fence  "  about "  the  law  "  with  reference 
to  idolatry,  many  instances  will  be  round  in  Mai- 
monides  (de  Idol.).  They  were  prohibited  from 
using  vessels,  scarlet  garments,  bracelets,  or  rings, 
marked  with  the  sign  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  dragon 
(vii.  10) ;  bees  planted  or  stones  erected  for  idol- 
worship  were  forbidden  (viii.  5,  10) ;  and,  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  contamination,  if  the  image 
of  an  idol  were  found  among  other  images  intended 
for  ornament,  they  were  all  to  be  cast  into  the 
Dead  Sea  (vii.  11). 

IV.  Much  indirect  evidence  on  this  subject  might 
be  supplied  by  an  investigation  of  proper  names. 
Mr.  Layard  has  remarked,  "  According  to  a  custom 
existing  from  time  immemorial  in  the  East,  the 
name  of  the  Supreme  Deity  was  introduced  into 
the  names  of  men.  This  custom  prevailed  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to  the  Phoenician  colonies 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  and  -we  recognize 
in  the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Assyrians,  and  the  Han- 
nibal of  the  Carthaginians,  the  identity  of  the  reli- 
gious system  of  the  two  nations,  as  widely  distinct 
in  the  time  of  their  existence  as  in  their  geographical 
position"  (Nin.  ii.  450).  The  hint  which  he  has 
given  can  be  but  briefly  followed  out  here.  Traces 
of  the  son-worship  of  the  ancient  Canaanites  remain  1 
in  the  nomenclature  of  their  country.  Beth-She- 
mesh,  "  house  of  the  sun,"  En-Shemesh,  "  spring 
of  the  sun,"  and  Ir-Shemesh,  "  city  of  the  sun, ' 
whether  they  be  the  original  Canaanitish  names 
or  their  Hebrew  renderings,  attest  the  reverence 
paid  to  the  source  of  light  and  heat,  the  symbol 
of  the  fertilising  power  of  nature.  Samson,  the 
Hebrew  national  hero,  took  his  name  from  the 
same  luminary,  and  was  born  in  a  mountain-village 
above  the  modern  'Am  Stems  (En-Shemesh :  Thom- 
son, The  Land  and  the  Booh,  ii.  361).  The  name 
of  Baal,  the  sun-god,  is  one  of  the  most  common 
occurrence  in  compound  words,  and  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  places  consecrated  to  his  worship,  and 
of  which  perhaps  he  was  the  tutelary  deitv. 
Bamoth-Baal,  "the  high-places  of  Baal;"  Baal- 
Hermoo,  Beth-Baal-Meon,  Baal-Gad,  Baal-Hamon, 
in  which  compound  the  names  of  the  sun-god  of 
Phoenicia  and  Egypt  are  associated,  Baal-Tamar, 
and  many  others,  are  instances  of  this.*  Nor  was 
the  practice  confined  to  the  names  of  places :  pro- 
per names  are  found  with  the  same  element.  Esh- 
baal,  Ish-baal,  &c.,  are  examples.  The  Amorites, 
whom  Joshua  did  not  drive  out,  dwelt  on  Mount 
Heres,  in  Aijalon,  "  the  mountain  of  the  sun " 
[Timnath-Heres],  Here  and  there  we  find  traces 
of  the  attempt  made  by  the  Hebrews,  on  their  con- 
quest of  the  country,  to  extirpate  idolatry.  Thus 
Baalah  or  Kirjath-Baal,  "  the  town  of  Baal,"  be- 
came Kirjath-Jearim,  "  the  town  of  forests"  (Josh, 
xv.  60).  The  Moon,  Astarte  or  Ashtaroth,  gave 
her  name  to  a  city  of  Bashan  (Josh.  xiii.  12,  31)) 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  name  Jericho 
may  have  been  derived  from  being  associated  with 
the  worship  of  this  goddess.  [Jericho.]  Nebo, 
whether  it  be  the  name  under  which  the  Chaldaeans 


familiar  with  the  oironmstanoe  {it  Dea  Syr.  c  1). 
Baisampaa  ( =  Bethshemesh),  a  town  of  Arabia,  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  son-worsbip  (Yossloa,  it 
Theol.  Omt.  11.  c.  8)  like  Kir  Heres  (Jer.  Ttlviii.  II) 
of  Moeb. 
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worshipped  the  Moon  or  the  planet  Mercury,  enters 
into  many  compounds:  Nebu-zaradan,  Samgar-nebo, 
<md  the  like.  Bel  ia  found  in  Belshazzar,  Belte- 
shazzar,  aid  others.  Were  Baladan  of  Semitic 
origin,  it  would  probably  be  deriTed  from  Baal- 
Adon,  or  Adonis,  the  Phoenician  deity  to  whose 
worship  .!cr.  xxii.  18  seems  to  refer;  but  it  has 
more  properly  been  traced  to  an  Indo-Germanic  root. 
Hadad,  Hadadezer,  Benhadad,  are  derived  from  the 
tutelar  deity  of  the  Syrians,  and  in  Nergalsharezer 
we  recognise  the  god  of  the  Cushites.  Chemosh, 
the  fire-god  of  Moab,  appears  in  Carchemish,  and 
Peor  in  Beth-Peor.  Malcom,  a  name  which  occurs 
but  once,  and  then  of  a  Moabite  by  birth,  may 
have  been  connected  with  Molech  and  Milcom,  the 
abomination  of  the  Ammonites.  A  glimpse  of  star- 
worship  may  be  seen  in  the  name  of  the  city  Chesil, 
the  Semitic  Orion,  and  the  month  Chisleu,  without 
recognising  in  Rahab  "  the  glittering  fragments  of 
the  sea-snake  trailing  across  the  northern  sky."  It 
would  perhaps  be  going  too  far  to  trace  in  Engedi, 
"  spring  of  the  kid,"  any  connexion  with  the  goat- 
worship  of  Mendes,  or  any  relics  of  the  wars  of  the 
giants  in  Kapha  and  hVphaim.  Frlrst,  indeed,  recog- 
nises in  Gedi,  Venus  or  Astarte,  the  goddess  of  for- 
tune, and  identical  with  Gad  (Handa.  s.  v.).  But 
there  are  fragments  of  ancient  idolatry  in  other 
names  in  which  it  is  not  so  palpable.  Ishbosheth 
is  identical  with  Esnbaal,  and  jerubbesheth  with 
Jerubbaal,  and  Mephibosheth  and  Meribbaal  are  bat 
two  names  for  one  person  (cf.  Jer.  xi.  13).  The 
worship  of  the  Syrian  Rimmon  appears  in  the 
names  Hadad,  Rimmon,  and  Tabrimmon ;  and  if,  as 
some  suppose,  it  be  derived  from  J1S"),  Simmin, 
"  a  pomegranate-tree,"  wo  may  connect  it  with  the 
towns  of  the  same  name  in  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
with  Kn-Rimmon  and  the  prevailing  tree-worship. 
It  is  impossible  to  pursue  this  investigation  to  any 
length:  the  hints  which  have  been  thrown  out  may 
prove  suggestive.  [W.  A.  W.] 

ID'UELOl&WjAtfj;  Eccelon),  1  Esd.  viii.  43. 
[Aiuel,  1.] 

IDUME'A  (Dlitjt :  $  'Uov/Mta  :  Idumata, 
fidnm),  Is.  xxxiv.  5,"6;  Ez.  xxxv.  15,  xxxvi.  5; 
1  Mace,  iv.  15,  29,  61,  v.  3,  vi.  31 ;  2  Mace.  xii. 
32  ;  Mark  iii.  8.  [EnOM.] 

IDUME'ANS  (ol  'IoovuoZm:  Idumaei),  2 
Mace.  x.  15,  10.  [Euom.] 

I'GAL  &t<V).  1.  ('UoaA.,  Alex.  'lyi\; 
[qal,  hjnal).  Son  of  Joseph,  of  the  tribe  of  Issacharj 
chosen  by  Moses  to  represent  that  tribe  among 
the  spies  who  went  up  from  Kadesh  to  search  the 
Promised  Land  (Num.  xiii.  7). 

2.  One  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard,  son  of 
Nathan  of  Zohah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  36,  TodA).  In 
the  parallel  list  of  1  Chr.  the  name  is  given  as 
"  Joel  the  brother  of  Nathan "  (xi.  38,  'lwli\). 
Kennicott,  after  a  minute  examination  of  the  pas- 
sage both  in  the  original  and  in  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, decides  in  favour  of  the  latter  as  most  like 
the  genuine  text  (Dissertation,  212-214). 

This  ua"nc  is  really  identical  with  Igeal. 

IGDAIJ'AH  (wVnr,  i.e.  Igdaliahu;  ToJo- 
\las ;  Jejcdelias),  a  prophet  or  holy  man — "  the 
man  of  God" — named  once  only  (Jer.  xxxv.  4),  as 
the  father  of  Hanan,  in  the  chamber  of  whose  sons, 
the  Bene-Hauan,  in  the  house  of  Jehovah,  Jeremiah 
had  that  remarkable  iutervicw  with  the  Rechabiles 
which  is  recorded  in  that  chapter. 


LJE-ABAR1M 

I  GEAL  6tW;  'l»4A;  Jegaal),  a  son  of 
Shemaiah  ;  a  descendant  of  the  royal  bouse  of  Jodsti 

(1  Chr.  iii.  22).  According  to  the  present  state  ot 
the  text  of  this  difficult  genealogy  he  is  fourth  in 
descent  from  Zerubbabel ;  but,  according  to  Lend 
A.  Hervey's  plausible  alteration,  he  is  the  son  of 
Shimei,  brother  to  Zerubbabel,  and  therefore  but 
one  generation  distant  from  the  latter  (  Gencaiogy  o/ 
our  Laid,  107-109).  The  name  is  identical  with  Igil ; 
and,  as  in  that  case,  the  LXX.  give  it  ss  Joel. 

I1M  (D*»£).  1.  (rot;  rieabarm).  The  partial 
or  contracted  form  of  the  name  Ijk-Abarix,  one 
of  the  later  stations  of  the  Israelites  on  their  journey 
to  Palestine  (Num.  xxxiii.  45).  In  the  Samaritan 
version  lim  is  rendered  by  Cephrani,  "  villages  ;~ 
and  in  the  Targum  Pseudojon.  by  Gixzeh,  fWIt 
possibly  pointing  to  sheep-shearing  in  the  locality. 
But  in  no  way  do  we  gain  any  clue  to  the  situation 
of  the  place. 

2.  (Bcauta-;  Alex.  Au«(/i ;  lim),  a  town  in  the 
extreme  south  of  Judah,  named  in  the  same  group 
with  Beersheba,  Hormah,  &c.  (Josh.  XT.  28).  The 

Peshito  Syriac  version  has  Elin,  ^a?V2»>.  No 

trace  of  the  name  has  yet  been  discovered  in  tab 
direction.  [G.] 

UE-AB'ABIM  (Dnayn  "V.  with  tfaede&ak 

article,  lye  ha-Abarim — "  the  heaps,  or  ruins,  of  the 
further  regions ;"  Jerome  ad  Fabiokun,  acrrm  fo- 
pidnm  transeuntium;  'AxoAtoI,  and  Tai;  Jra*~ 
arim,  and  lieabarim),  one  of  the  later  halting 
places  of  the  children  of  Israel  as  they  were  ap- 
proaching Palestine  (Num.  xxi.  11,  xxxiii.  44).  It 
was  next  beyond  Oboth,  and  the  station  beyond  it 
again  was  the  VVady  Zared — the  torrent  of  the 
willows — probably  one  of  the  streams  which  rsn 
into  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Dead  Sen.  Between  lie- 
abarim aud  Dibon-gad,  which  succeeds  it  in  Num. 
xxxiii.,  the  Zared  aud  the  Anion  have  to  be  inserted 
from  the  parallel  accounts  of  xxi.  and  Deut.  ii. 
Dibon-gad  and  Almon-Diblathaim,  which  lay  afcen 
the  Arnon,  having  in  their  turn  escaped  from  the 
two  last-named  narratives.  Ije-abnrim  was  co  the 
boundary — the  S.E.  boundary— of  the  territory  tt 
Moab ;  not  on  the  pasture-downs  of  the  Mtshor,  the 
modern  Belka,  but  in  the  midbar,  the  waste  ca- 
cultivated  **  wilderness "  on  its  skirts  (xxi.  II). 
Moab  they  were  expressly  forbidden  to  molest 
(Deut.  ii.  9-12) ;  but  we  may  perhaps  he  allowed 
to  conclude  from  the  terms  of  ver.  13,  u  now  rise 
up  "  (V3p),  that  they  had  remained  on  his  frostier 
in  Ije-Abarim  for  some  length  of  time.  No  identi- 
fication of  its  situation  nas  been  attempted,  ear 
has  the  name  been  found  lingering  in  the  locality, 
which,  however,  has  yet  to  be  explored.  If  there 
is  any  connexion  between  the  Ije-Abarim  and  the 
Har-Abariin,  the  mountain-range  opposite  Jericho, 
theu  Aba  rim  is  doubtless  a  general  appellation  fee 
the  whole  of  the  highland  east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
[AliARJM.l 

The  rendering  given  by  the  LXX.  is  remarkable. 
Tol  is  no  doubt  a  version  of  lye — the  Am  baa* 
converted  into  G :  but  whence  does  the  'AxaA 
come  ?  Can  it  be  the  vestige  of  a  nueAJ — ~  uv- 
rcnt"  or  "wady" — once  attached  to  the  name? 
The  Targum  Pseudojon.  has  Mcslire  Megiztha — the 
plain  of  shearing — which  is  equally  puzzling. 

In  Num.  xxxiii.  45  it  is  given  in  the  shorter 
form  of  Ii*.  [«.] 
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I'JON  (fty,  "  ruin ;"  AM*  and  'Aft- ;  Mioti), 
a  town  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali.  It  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  captains  of  Benhadad,  along  with  Dan  and  other 
store-cities  of  Naphtali  (1  K.  xv.  20 ;  2  Chr.  xvi. 
4).  It  was  plundered  a  second  time  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  (2  K.  xv.  29).  We  find  no  farther  mention 
of  it  in  history.  At  the  base  of  the  mountains  of 
Naphtali,  a  few  miles  N,W.  of  the  site  of  Dan,  is  a 
fertile  and  beautiful  little  plain  called  Merj  'Ayin 
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(u^*c  jy-o  ;  the  Arabic  word  ^yffi,  though 
ditferent  in  meaning,  is  radically  identical  with  the 
Heb.  [VJJ) ;  and  near  its  northern  end  is  a  large 
mound  called  Tell  Dibbin.  The  writer  visited  it 
some  years  ago,  and  found  there  the  traces  of  a 
strong  and  ancient  city.  This,  in  all  probability,  is 
the  site  of  the  long-lost  Ijon  (Robinson's  Palestine, 
iu.  375).  "  [J.L.P.] 

IK'KESH  (B>ji>? ;  *I<rica,  'EkkIs,  'Einri?*,  Alex. 
Exxis ;  Acces),  the  father  of  Ira  the  Tekoite,  one 
of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  26 ; 
1  Chr.  xi.  28,  xxvii.  9). 

I'LAI  ;  'HAf ;  Tfai),  an  Ahohite,  one  of 
the  heroes  of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  29).  In 
the  list  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  the  name  is  given  Zalmon. 
Kennicott  (Dissertation,  187-9)  examines  the  vari- 
ations at  length,  and  decides  in  favour  of  Ilai  as  the 
original  name. 

ILLYRICUM  ('IAAiyucoV),  an  extensive  dis- 
trict lying  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
from  the  boundary  of  Italy  on  the  north  to  Epirus 
on  the  south,  and  contiguous  to  Moesia  and  Mace- 
donia on  the  east :  it  was  divided  by  the  river  Drilo 
into  two  portions,  Illyris  Barbara,  the  northern,  and 
Illyris  Graeca,  the  southern.  Within  these  limits 
was  included  Dalmatia,  which  appears  to  have  been 
used  indifferently  with  Illyricum  for  a  portion,  and 
ultimately  for  the  whole  of  the  district.  St.  Paul 
records  that  he  preached  the  Gospel  "  round  about 
unto  Illyricum  *  (Rom.  xv.  19):  he  probably  uses 
the  term  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  and  the  part 
visited  (if  indeed  he  crossed  the  boundary  at  all) 
would  have  been  about  Dyrrachium.  [W.  L.  B.] 
IMAGE.  [Idol.] 

IM'LA  (K^O»;  'It/1/3A<i,Alex.'I«MX<{i  Jemla), 
father  or  progenitor  of  Micaiah,  the  prophet  of 
Jehovah,  who  was  consulted  by  Ahab  and  Jeho- 
shaphat  before  their  fatal  expedition  to  Ramoth- 
gUead  (2  Chr.  xviii.  7,  8).   The  form 

IM'LAH  (rf?0»;  'UfifiKai,  Alex.  'U/iml; 
Jemla)  is  employed"  in  the  parallel  narrative  (1  K. 
xxii.  8,  9). 

IMMANUEL  (StjtMOy,  or  in  two  words  in 
many  MSS.  and  editions,  bt*  43S}> :  'E««a«>w<A ; 
Emmanuel),  the  symbolical  name  given  by  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah  to  the  child  who  was  announced  to 
Ahaz  and  the  people  of  Judah,  as  the  sign  which 
God  would  give  of  their  deliverance  from  their 
enemies  (Is.  vii.  14).  It  is  applied  by  the  Apostle 
Matthew  to  the  Messiah,  born  of  the  Virgin  (Matt. 


i.  23).  By  the  LXX.  in  one  passage  (Is.  vii.  14), 
and  in  both  passages  by  the  Vulg.,  Syr.,  and  Targ., 
it  is  rendered  as  a  proper  name ;  but  in  Is.  viii.  8 
the  LXX.  translate  it  literally  /u$'  i/itiiy  6  Ms. 
The  verses  in  question  have  been  the  battle-field  of 
critics  for  centuries,  and  in  their  discussions  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  the  odium  theologicum.  As 
early  as  the  times  of  Justin  Martyr  the  Christian 
interpretation  was  attacked  by  the  Jews,  and  the 
position  which  they  occupied  has  of  late  years  been 
assumed  by  many  continental  theologians.  Before 
proceeding  to  a  discussion,  or  rather  to  a  classifica- 
tion, of  the  numerous  theories  of  which  this  subject 
has  been  the  fruitful  source,  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  prophecy  was  delivered  claim  especial 
consideration. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  was  threatened  with  annihilation  by 
the  combined  armies  of  Syria  and  Israel.  A  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  of  the  choice  warriors  of 
Judah,  all  "  sons  of  might,"  had  fallen  in  one  day's 
battle.  The  Edomites  and  Philistines  had  thrown 
off  the  yoke  (2  Chr.  xxiii.).  Jerusalem  was  me- 
naced with  a  siege ;  the  hearts  of  the  king  and  of 
the  people  "  shook,  as  the  trees  of  a  forest  shake 
before  the  wind  "  (Is.  vii.  2).  The  king  had  gone 
to  *'  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool,"  probably  to  take 
measures  for  preventing  the  supply  of  water  from 
being  cut  off  or  falling  into  the  enemy's  hand,  when 
the  prophet  met  him  with  the  message  of  consola- 
tion. Not  only  were  the  designs  of  the  hostile 
armies  to  fail,  but  within  sixty-five  years  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  would  be  overthrown.  In  con- 
firmation of  his  words,  the  prophet  bids  Ahaz  ask 
a  sign  of  Jehovah,  which  the  king,  with  pretended 
humility,  refused  to  do.  After  administering  a 
severe  rebuke  to  Ahaz  for  his  obstinacy,  Isaiah  an- 
nounces the  sign  which  Jehovah  Himself  would 

give  unasked :  *'  behold !  the  virgin  (no^n,  hd- 

alm&h)  »  is  with  child  and  beareth  a  son,  and  she 
shall  call  his  name  Immanuel." 

The  interpreters  of  this  passage  are  naturally 
divided  into  three  classes,  each  of  which  admits  of 
subdivisions,  as  the  differences  in  detail  are  numer- 
ous. The  first  class  consists  of  those  who  refer  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  to  a  historical  event, 
which  followed  immediately  upon  its  delivery. 
The  majority  of  Christian  writers,  till  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  form  a  second  class,  and  apply  the 
prophecy  exclusively  to  the  Messiah,  while  a  third 
class,  almost  equally  numerous,  agree  in  considering 
both  these  explanations  true,  and  hold  that  the  pro- 
phecy had  an  immediate  and  literal  fulfilment,  but 
was  completely  accomplished  in  the  miraculous  con- 
ception and  birth  of  Christ.  Among  the  first  are 
numbered  the  Jewish  writers  of  all  ages,  without 
exception.  Jerome  refutes,  on  chronological  grounds, 
a  theory  which  was  current  in  his  day  amongst  the 
Jews  that  the  prophecy  had  reference  to  Hezekiah, 
the  son  of  Ahaz,  who  from  a  comparison  of  2  K. 
xvi.  2  with  xviii.  2,  must  have  been  nine  years  old 
at  the  time  it  was  delivered.  The  force  of  his 
argument  is  somewhat  weakened  by  the  evident 
obscurity  of  the  numbers  in  the  passages  in  ques- 
tion, from  which  we  must  infer  that  Ahaz  was 


»  'Alm&h  denotes  a  girl  of  marriageable  age,  but  j  both  applied  to  Kebekah  (Gen.  xxiv.  16,  43),  as 
not  married,  and  therefore  a  virgin  by  implication,  apparently  convertible  terms ;  and  in  addition  to  the 

,   ,       nkiriTi  htthAlAh.  which  evidence  from  tho  oognate  languages,  Arabic  and 

It  is  never  even  used,  as  H>in3,  bethmh,  which  J  ^  ^  ^  of  Jeromc  (on  u.  Tii. 

more  directly  expresses  virginity,  of  a  bride  or  be-  ,  H)  ^  m  Punlc  ^lma  denoted  a  virgin, 
trothed  -wife  (Joel  1.  8).    •Almah  and  btlhtlih  are  ; 
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eleven  years  old  at  the  time  of  Hezekiah's  birth. 
By  the  Jews  in  the  middle  ages  this  explanation 
was  abandoned  as  untenable,  and  in  consequence 
some,  as  Jarchi  and  A  ben  Ezra,  refer  the  prophecy 
to  a  son  of  Isaiah  himself,  and  others  to  a  son  of 
Ahaz  by  another  wife,  as  Kimchi  and  Abarbanel. 
In  this  case,  the  'alm&h  is  explained  as  the  wife  or 
betrothed  wife  of  the  prophet,  or  as  a  later  wife  of 
Ahaz.  Kelle  (Gesen.  Comm.  iiber  den  Jesaia)  de- 
grades her  to  the  third  rank  of  ladies  in  the  harem 
(comp.  Cant.  vi.  28).  Hitzig  (dtr  Proph.  Jesaia)  re- 
jects Gesenius'  application  of  'alm&h  to  a  second  wife 
of  the  prophet,  and  interprets  it  of  the  prophetess 
mentioned  in  viii.  3.  Hendewerk  (des  Proph. 
Jesaia  Weissag.')  follows  Gesenius.  In  either  case 
the  prophet  is  made  to  fulfil  his  own  prophecy. 
Isenbiehl,  a  pupil  of  Michaelis,  defended  the  his- 
torical sense  with  considerable  learning,  and  suffered 
unworthy  persecution  for  expressing  his  opinions. 
The  'alindh  in  his  view  was  some  Hebrew  girl  who 
was  present  at  the  colloquy  between  Isaiah  and 
Ahaz,  and  to  whom  the  prophet  pointed  as  he  spoke. 
This  opinion  was  held  by  Bauer,  Cube,  and  Rosen- 
mfiller  (1st  ed.).  Michaelis,  Eichhora,  Paulus, 
and  Amnion,  give  her  a  merely  ideal  existence ; 
while  Umbreit  allows  her  to  be  among  the  by- 
standers, but  explains  the  pregnancy  and  birth  as 
imaginary  only.  Interpreters  of  the  second  class, 
who  refer  the  prophecy  solely  to  the  Messiah,  of 
course  understand  by  the  'alm&h  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Among  these,  Vitringa  (OAs.  Sacr.  v.  c.  1)  vigor- 
ously opposes  those,  who,  like  Grotius,  Pellicanus, 
and  Tirinus,  conceded  to  the  Jews  that  the  reference 
to  Christ  Jesus  was  not  direct  and  immediate,  but 
by  way  of  typical  allusion.  Kor,  he  maintains,  a 
young  married  woman  of  the  time  of  Ahaz  and 
Isaiah,  could  not  be  a  type  of  the  Virgin,  nor  could 
her  issue  by  her  husband  be  a  figure  of  the  child 
to  be  bora  of  the  Virgin  by  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Against  this  hypothesis  of  a  solely 
Messianic  reference,  it  is  objected  that  the  birth  of 
the  Messiah  could  not  be  a  sign  of  deliverance  to 
the  people  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Ahaz.  In  reply 
to  this,  Theodoret  advances  the  opinion  that  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah  involved  the  conservation  of 
the  family  of  Jesse,  and  therefore  by  implication  of 
the  Jewish  state.  Cocceius  argues  on  the  same  side, 
that  the  sign  of  the  Messiah's  birth  would  intimate 
that  in  the  interval  the  kingdom  and  state  of  the 
Jews  could  not  be  alienated  from  God,  and  besides 
it  confirms  ver.  8,  indicating  that  before  the  birth 
of  Christ  Judaea  should  not  be  subject  to  Syria,  as 
it  was  when  Archelaus  was  removed,  and  it  was 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  Of  all 
these  explanations  Vitringa  disapproves  and  states 
his  own  conclusion,  which  is  also  that  of  Calvin 
and  Piscator.to  be  the  following: — In  vers.  14-16, 
the  prophet  gives  a  sign  to  the  pious  in  Israel  of 
their  deliverance  from  the  impending  danger,  and 
in  vers.  17,  &c.  announces  the  evils  which  the 
Assyrians,  not  the  Syrians,  should  inflict  upoD 
Ahaz  and  such  of  his  people  as  resembled  him.  As 
surely  as  Messiah  would  be  born  of  the  virgin,  so 
surely  would  God  deliver  the  Jews  from  the  threat- 
ened evil.  The  principle  of  interpretation  here 
made  use  of  is  founded  by  Calvin  on  the  custom  of 
the  prophets,  who  confirmed  special  promises  by  the 
assurance  that  God  would  send  a  redeemer.  But 
this  explanation  involves  another  difficulty,  besides 
that  which  arises  from  the  distance  of  the  event 
predicted.  Before  the  child  shall  arrive  at  years  of 
discretion  the  prophet  announces  the  desolation  of 


the  land  whose  kings  threatened  Ahaz.  By  this 
Vitringa  understands  that  no  more  time  would 
elapse  before  the  former  event  was  acoom[Ji*W 
than  would  intervene  between  the  birth  and  youth 
of  Immanuel,  an  argument  too  far-fetched  to  Bare 
much  weight.  Hengstenberg  (Christology,  ii.  44-65 
Eng.  trans.)  supports  to  the  full  the  Messianic 
interpretation,  and  closely  connects  vii.  14,  with 
ix.  6.  He  admits  frankly  that  the  older  exploita- 
tion of  vers.  15,  16  has  exposed  itself  to  the  charge 
of  being  arbitrary,  and  confidently  propounds  his 
own  method  of  removing  the  stumbling-block. 
"  In  ver.  14  the  prophet  had  seen  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah  as  present.  Holding  fast  this  idea  and  ex- 
panding it,  the  prophet  makes  him  who  has  bn 
bora  accompany  the  people  through  all  the  stages 
of  its  existence.  We  have  here  an  ideal  cmticipatiam 

of  tin  real  incarnation  What  the  prophet 

means,  and  intends  to  say  here  is,  that,  in  tie 
space  of  about  a  twelvemonth,  the  orertkroa  of  lie 
hostile  kingdoms  would  already  have  taken  place. 
As  the  representative  of  the  contemporaries,  he 
brings  forward  the  wonderful  child  who,  as  it  were, 

formed  the  soul  of  the  popular  life  In  the 

subsequent  prophecy,  the  same  wonderful  child, 
grown  up  into  a  warlike  hero,  brings  the  deliverance 
from  Aashur,  and  the  world's  power  represented  ky 
it."  The  learned  professor  thus  admits  the  double 
sense  in  the  case  of  Asshur,  but  denies  its  applica- 
tion to  Immanuel.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether 
text  or  commentary  be  the  more  obscure. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  the* 
explanations  of  the  prophecy,  the  third  class  of  in- 
terpreters above  alluded  to  have  recourse  to  a 
theory  which  combines  the  two  preceding,  to,  the 
hypothesis  of  the  double  sense.  They  suppose  that 
the  immediate  reference  of  the  prophet  was  to  same 
contemporary  occurrence,  but  that  his  words  re- 
ceived their  true  and  full  accomplishment  in  tie 
birth  of  the  Messiah.  Jerome  (Comm.  «n 
vii.  14)  mentions  an  interpretation  of  some  Jo- 
daizers  that  Immanuel  was  the  son  of  Isaiah,  bare 
of  the  prophetess,  as  a  type  of  the  Saviour,  sad 
that  his  name  indicates  the  calling  of  the  nafcets 
after  the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  ca. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  is  proposed  by  Datbe; 
in  his  opinion  "  the  miracle,  while  it  immedialelr 
respected  the  times  of  the  prophet,  was  a  type  of 
the  birth  of  Christ  of  the  Virgin  Mary."  Dr.  Pye 
Smith  conjectured  that  it  had  an  immediate  refer- 
ence to  Hezekiah,  "  the  virgin"  being  the  queen  of 
Ahaz ;  but,  like  some  other  prophetic  testimonies 
had  another  and  a  designed  reference  to  some  re- 
moter circumstance,  which  when  it  occurred  would 
be  the  real  fulfilment,  answering  every  feature  tat 
filling  up  the  entire  extent  of  the  original  delinea- 
tion (/Scrip.  Test,  to  the  Messiah,  i.  357,  3rd  ed.). 
A  serious  objection  to  the  application  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  Hezekiah  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Kennicott  separates  ver.  16  from  the  three  preced- 
ing, applying  the  latter  to  Christ,  the  former  to  the 
son  of  Isaiah  (Sermon  on  Is.  vii.  13-16). 

Such  in  brief  are  some  of  the  principal  opinions 
which  have  been  held  on  this  important  question. 
From  the  manner  in  which  the  quotation  occurs  m 
Matt.  i.  23,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Evan- 
gelist did  not  use  it  by  way  of  accommodation,  but 
as  having  in  view  its  actual  accomplishment.  What- 
ever may  have  been  his  opinion  as  to  any  contem- 
porary or  immediate  reference  it  might  contain, 
this  was  completely  obscured  by  the  full  convic- 
tion that  burst  upon  him  when  he  realised  its 
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i  the  Messiah.  What  may  have  been 
ths  light  in  which  the  promise  was  regarded  by  the 
prophet's  contemporaries  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  judge ;  the  hypothesis  of  the  doable  sense  satisfies 
most  of  the  requirements  of  the  problem,  and  as 
it  does  less  violence  to  the  text  than  the  others 
which  have  been  proposed,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
supported  by  the  analogy  of  the  Apostle's  quota- 
tions from  the  0.  T.  (Matt.  ii.  15, 18, 23 ;  iv.  15), 
we  accept  it  as  approximating  most  nearly  to  the 
true  solution.  [W.  A.  W.] 

IMTUER  ("l»K ;  'E/iM<P »  Emmer),  apparently 
the  fouoder  of  an  important  family  of  priests, 
although  the  name  does  not  occur  in  any  genealogy 
which  allows  us  to  discover  his  descent  from  Aaron 
(1  Chr.  ix.  12;  Neh.  xi.  13).  This  family  had 
charge  of,  and  gave  its  name  to,  the  sixteenth  course 
of  the  service  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  14).  From  them  came 
I'ashur,  chief  governor  of  the  Temple  in  Jeremiah's 
lime,  and  his  persecutor  (Jer.  xx.  1).  They  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua 
(Ezr.  ii.  37 ;  Neh.  vii.  40).  Zadok  ben-Immer 
repaired  his  own  house  (Neh.  iii.  29),  and  two 
other  priests  of  the  family  put  away  their  foreign 
wives  (Ezr.  x.  20).  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
name  is  omitted  from  the  list  of  those  who  sealed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah,  and  also  of  those  who 
came  up  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua,  and  who  are 
stated  to  have  had  descendants  surviving  in  the 
next  generation — the  days  of  Joiakim  (see  Neh.  xii 
1,  10,  12-21).  [Emmer.]  Different  from  the 
foregoing  must  be 

2.  ('E/y4f»  "I'pdlp'  Enter),  apparently  the  name 
of  a  place  in  Babylonia  from  which  certain  persons 
returned  to  Jerusalem  with  the  first  caravan,  who 
could  not  satisfactorily  prove  their  genealogy  (Ezr. 
ii.  59;  Neh.  vii.  61).  In  1  Esdras  the  name  '" 
given  as  'AaXdp. 

IM'NA  (P3D»;  'Ijmu-<£;  Jemna),  a  descendant 
of  Asher,  son  if  Helem,  and  one  of  the  "  chief 
princes  "  of  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  vii.  35 ;  comp.  40). 

IM'NAH  (njt?» ;  ,I«m>"'  ;  Jemna).  1.  The 
first-born  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  30).  In  the  Penta- 
teuch the  name  (identical  with  the  present)  is  given 
in  the  A.  V.  as  Jimnah. 

2.  Kore  ben-Imnah,  the  Levite,  assisted  in  the 
•oforms  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  14). 

IM'BAH  (rnt3? ;  >(><£»,  Alex.'IeMfxi;  Jamra), 
l  descendant  of  Asher,  of  the  family  of  Zophah 
1  Chr.  vii.  36),  and  named  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
he  tribe. 

IM'RI  (nt?K).    1.  ('AwSVxrfM.  Alex,  omits 
Tmrai,  but  it  seems  to  have  changed  places  with 
he  preceding  name).  A  man  of  Judah  of  the  great 
iruily  of  Pharez  (1  Chr.  ix.  4). 

2.  ('A/tatf:  Amri),  father  or  progenitor  of 
iACCUR,  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  the  rebuilding 
f  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neb.  iii.  2). 

INCENSE,  mtop  (ArtoVdA),  Deut.  xxxiii 
0  ;  rrfaDp  (kettreth),  Ex.  xxv.  6,  xxx.  1,  itc. 
313^  (ZeWndA),  Is.  xliii.  23,  lx.  6,  &c.  The  in 
■nse  employed  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  was 
stinguished  as  D'tSDil  rnbp  (Jtetireth  hassam- 
im),  Ex.  xxv.  6,  from  being  compounded  of  the 
trfumea    stacte,   onycha,   galbanum,   and  pure 


INCENSE  8C5 
frankincense.  AU  incense  which  was  not  made  of 
these  ingredients  was  called  Hit  JTTlOp  (ketdrah 
ziriA),  Ex.  xxx.  9,  and  was  forbidden  to'be  offered. 
According  to  Rashi  on  Ex.  xxx.  34,  the  abovemen- 
tioned  perfumes  were  mixed  in  equal  proportions, 
seventy  manehs  being  taken  of  each.  They  were 
compounded  by  the  skill  of  the  apothecary,  la 
whose  use,  according  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  was 
devoted  a  portion  of  the  temple,  called,  from  the 
name  of  the  family  whose  especial  duty  it  was  to 
prepare  the  incense,  "  the  house  of  Abtines."  So 
in  the  large  temples  of  India  "  is  retained  a  man 
whose  chief  business  it  is  to  distil  sweet  waters 
from  flowers,  and  to  extract  oil  from  wood,  flowers, 
aud  other  substances"  (Roberts,  Orient.  Illvs. 

82).  The  priest  or  Levite  to  whose  care  the  in- 
cense was  intrusted,  was  one  of  the  fifteen  3*31DD 
(meminntm),  or  prefects  of  the  temple.  Constant 
watch  was  kept  in  the  house  of  Abtines  that  the 
incense  might  always  be  in  readiness  (Buxtorf,' 
Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.  D3'D3N). 

In  addition  to  the  four  ingredients  already  men- 
tioned Jarchi  enumerates  seven  others,  thus  making 
eleven,  which  the  Jewish  doctors  affirm  were  com- 
municated to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  Josephus 
(B.  J.  v.  5,  §5)  mentions  thirteen.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  additional  spices  are  given  by  Mairoo- 
mdes  (Celt  hammikd&sh,  ii.  2,  §3)  as  follows.  Of 
myrrh,  cassia,  spikenard,  and  saffron,  sixteen  ma- 
nehs each.  Of  costus  twelve  manehs,  cinnamon 
nine  manehs,  sweet  bark  three  manehs.  The  weight 
of  the  whole  confection  was  368  manehs.  To  these 
was  added  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  salt  of  Sodom, 
with  amber  of  Jordan,  and  a  herb  called  "  the  smoke- 
raiser"  (JET?  ih])0,  mailek  dsh&n),  known  only 
to  the  cunning  in  such  matters,  to  whom  the  secret 
descended  by  tradition.  In  the  ordinary  daily  ser- 
vice one  man  eh  was  used,  half  in  the  morning  and 
half  in  the  evening.  Allowing  then  one  maneh  of 
incense  for  each  day  of  the  solar  year,  the  three 
manehs  which  remained  were  again  pounded,  and 
used  by  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of  atonement 
(Lev.  xvi.  l2).  A  store  of  it  was  constantly  kept 
in  the  temple  (Jos.  B.  J.  vi.  8,  §3). 

The  incense  possessed  the  threefold  characteristic 
of  being  salted  (not  tempered  as  in  A.  V.),  pure . 
and  holy.  Salt  was  the  symbol  of  incorruptness, 
and  nothing,  says  Maimonides,  was  offered  without 
it,  except  the  wine  of  the  drink-offerings,  the  blood, 
and  the  wood  (cf.  Lev.  ii.  13).  The  expression 
133  13  {bad  bebad),  Ex.  xxx.  34,  is  interpreted 
by  the  Chaldee  "  weight  by  weight,"  that  is,  an 
equal  weight  of  each  (cf.  Jarchi,  in  foe.) ;  and  this 
rendering  is  adopted  by  our  version.  Others  how- 
ever, aud  among  them  Aben  Ezra  and  Maimonides, 
consider  it  as  signifying  that  each  of  the  spices  was 
separately  prepared,  and  that  all  were  allei  wards 
mixed.  The  incense  thus  compounded  was  spe- 
cially set  apart  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary :  its 
desecration  was  punished  with  death  (Ex.  xxx.  37, 
38) ;  as  in  some  part  of  India,  according  to  Mi- 
chaelis  (Mosaisch.  Recht,  art.  249),  it  was  con- 
sidered high  treason  for  any  person  to  make  use  of 
the  best  sort  of  Calambak,  which  was  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king  alone. 

Aaron,  as  high-priest,  was  originally  appointed 
to  offer  incense,  but  in  the  daily  service  of  the  se- 
cond temple  the  office  devolved  upon  the  inferior 
priests,  from  among  whom  one  was  chosen  by  let 
(Mishua,  Yoma,  ii.  4 ;  Luke  i.  9),  each  morniug 
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and  evening  (Abarbanel  on  Let.  x.  1).  A  peculiar 
blessing  was  supposed  to  be  attacked  to  this  service, 
and  in  order  that  all  might  share  in  it,  the  lot  was 
cast  among  those  who  were  44  uew  to  the  incense," 
if  any  remained  (Mish.  Yoma,  I.  c. ;  Bartenora  on 
Tumid,  v.  2).  Uzziah  was  punished  for  his  pre- 
sumption in  attempting  to  infringe  the  prerogatives 
of  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  who  were  consecrated 
to  burn  incense  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  16-21;  Jos.  Ant. 
ix.  10,  4).  The  officiating  priest  appointed  an- 
other, whose  office  it  was  to  take  the  fire  from  the 
brazen  altar.  According  to  Maimonides  (Tmid. 
Umus.  ii.  8,  iii.  5)  this  fire  was  taken  from  the 
second  pile,  which  was  over  against  the  S.E.  corner 
of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  and  was  of  fig-tree 
wood.  A  silver  shovel  (PIRnD,  machtd/i)  was  first 
filled  with  the  live  coals,  and  afterwards  emptied 
into  a  golden  one,  smaller  than  the  former,  so  that 
some  of  the  coals  were  spilled  (Mishna,  Tamid,  v.  5, 
Yoma,  iv.  4;  cf.  Rev.  viii.  5).  Another  priest 
cleared  the  golden  altar  from  the  cinders  which  had 
beeu  left  at  the  previous  offering  of  incense  (Mishna, 
Tamid,  iii.  6,  9,  vi.  1). 

The  times  of  offering  incense  were  specified  in 
the  instructions  first  given  to  Moses  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8). 
The  morning  inoense  was  offered  when  the  lamps 
were  trimmed  in  the  Holy  place,  and  before  the 
sacrifice,  when  the  watchman  set  for  the  purpose  an- 
nounced the  break  of  day  (Mishna,  Yoma,  iii.  1,  5). 
When  the  lamps  were  lighted  "  between  the  even- 
ings," after  the  evening  sacrifice  and  before  the 
drink-offerings  were  offered,  incense  was  again  burnt 
on  the  golden  altar,  which  "  belonged  to  the  oracle  " 
(1  K.  vi.  22),  and  stood  before  the  veil  which  sepa- 
rated the  Holy  place  Irom  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the 
throne  of  God  (Rev.  viii.  4 ;  Philo,  de  Anon.  idm. 
§3). 

When  the  priest  entered  the  Holy  place  with  the 
incense,  all  the  people  were  removed  from  the 
temple,  and  from  between  the  porch  and  the  altar 
(Maimon.  Tmid.  Umus.  iii.  3 ;  cf.  Luke  i.  10). 
The  incense  was  then  brought  from  the  house  of 
Abtines  in  a  large  vessel  of  gold  called,  5)3  (cop/i), 
in  which  was  a  phial  ("l't3,  bazic,  properly  "  a 
tatter")  containing  the  incense  (Mishna,  Tamid, 

v.  4).  The  assistant  priests  who  attended  to  the 
lamps,  the  dealing  of  the  golden  altar  from  the 
cinders,  and  the  fetching  fire  from  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering,  performed  their  offices  singly,  bowed 
towards  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  left  the  Holy 
place  before  the  priest,  whose  lot  it  was  to  offer  in- 
cense, entered.  Profound  silence  was  observed  among 
the  congregation  who  were  praying  without  (cf. 
Rev.  viii.  1),  and  at  a  signal  from  the  prefect  the 
priest  cast  the  incense  on  the  fire  (Mishna,  Tamid, 

vi.  3),  and  bowing  reverently  towards  the  Holy  of 
Holies  retired  slowly  backwards,  not  prolonging 
his  prayer  that  he  might  not  alarm  the  congrega- 
tion, or  cause  them  to  fear  that  he  had  been  struck 
dead  for  offering  unworthily  (Lev.  xvi.  13;  Luke 
i'.  21 ;  Mishna,  Yom  i,  v.  1)  When  he  came  out 
he  pronounced  the  blessing  in  Num.  vi.  24-26,  the 
"  magrcphnh  "  sounded,  and  the  Levites  burst  forth 
into  song,  accompanied  by  the  full  swell  of  the 
temple  music,  the  sound  of  which,  say  the  Rabbins, 
could  be  heard  as  far  as  Jericho  (Mishna,  Tamid, 
iii.  8).  It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  alluded  to  in 
Rev.  viii.  5.  The  priest  then  emptied  the  censer 
in  a  clean  place,  and  hung  it  on  one  of  the  horns  of 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering. 

On  the  day  of  atonement  the  service  was  dilferent. 


The  high-priest,  after  sacrificing  the  bollock  as  a 
sin-offering  for  himself  and  his  family,  took  uceasc 
in  his  left  hand  and  a  golden  shovel  filled  with  live 
coals  from  the  west  side  of  the  brazen  altar  ( Jareai 
on  Lev.  xvi.  12)  in  his  right,  and  went  into  me 
Holy  of  Holies.  He  then  placed  the  shovel  upen 
the  ark  between  the  two  bars.  In  the  second 
temple,  where  there  was  no  ark,  a  stone  was  sub- 
stituted. Then  sprinkling  the  incense  upon  the 
coals,  he  stayed  till  the  house  was  filled  with 
smoke,  and  walking  slowly  backwards  came  without 
the  veil,  where  he  prayed  lor  a  short  time  iMauno- 
nides,  Yom  hahkippur,  quoted  by  Ainsworth  oa 
Lev.  xvi. ;  Outram  de  Sacrificm,  i.  8.  §  1 1  y 

The  offering  of  incense  has  formed  a  part  of  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  most  ancient  nations.  The 
Egyptians  burnt  resin  in  honour  of  the  sun  at  its 
rising,  myrrh  when  in  its  meridian,  and  a  mixture 
called  Kuphi  at  its  setting  (Wilkinson,  Axe.  Fj).  v. 
315).  Plutarch  (de  Is.  et  Os.  c.  52,  80)  describes 
Kuphi  as  a  mixture  of  sixteen  ingredients.  **Io 
the  temple  of  Siva  incense  is  offered  to  the  Lingua 
six  times  in  twenty-four  hours'*  (Roberts,  Orkwt. 
Titus,  p.  468).  It  was  an  element  in  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  Israelites  (Jer.  xi.  12,  17,  ihrm. 
35;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  25). 

With  regard  to  the  symbolical  mestnng  of  in- 
cense, opinions  have  been  many  and  widely  diffrrist- 
While  Maimonides  regarded  it  merely  as  a  perfuse 
designed  to  counteract  the  effluvia  arising  from  tar 
beasts  which  were  slaughtered  for  the  daily  sacrirrr, 
other  interpreters  have  allowed  their  imaginabce* 
to  run  riot,  and  vied  with  the  wildest  speculations 
of  the  Midrashim.  Philo  (  Outs  rer.  div.  fitter,  nt. 
§41,  p.  501)  conceives  the  stacte  and  onycha  to  be 
symbolical  of  water  and  earth;  galbanosa  sad 
frankincense  of  air  and  tire.  Joseph  as,  fblkna; 
the  traditions  of  his  time,  believed  that  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  incense  were  chosen  from  the  products 
of  the  sea,  the  inhabited  and  the  uninhabited  part* 
of  the  earth,  to  indicate  that  all  things  are  of  0*d 
and  for  God  (B.  J.  r.  5,  §5).  As  the  temple  or 
tabernacle  was  the  palace  of  Jehovah,  the  theoasbc 
king  of  Israel,  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  ha 
throne,  so  the  incense,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  oar- 
responded  to  the  perfumes  in  which  the  luxurvxa 
monarchs  of  the  East  delighted.  It  may  mesa  sD 
this,  but  it  must  mean  much  more.  Grotius,  on 
Ex.  xxx.  1,  says  the  mystical  signification  is  "sur- 
sum  habenda  corda."  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  on  Ex. 
xxx.  34,  considers  it  as  an  apt  emblem  of  propitia- 
tion, and  finds  a  symbolical  meaning  in  the  several 
ingredients.  Fairbaim  (Typology  of  Sa  ijfat,  L. 
320),  with  many  others,  looks  upon  prayer  as  tit 
reality  of  which  incense  is  the  symbol,  founding  as> 
conclusion  upon  Ps.  cxli.  2 ;  Rev.  v.  8,  viii.  3,  4. 
Bahr  (Symb.  d.  Mos.  Cult.  vol. :.,  c  vi.  §4)  op- 
poses this  view  of  the  subject,  on  the  ground  tfcit 
the  chief  thing  in  offering  incense  is  not  the  pro- 
ducing of  the  smoke,  which  presses  like  prayer  to- 
wards heaven,  but  the  spreading  of  the  fracrsBo*. 
His  own  exposition  may  be  summed  up  as  follows. 
Prayer,  among  all  Oriental  nations,  signifies  allot: 
upon  the  name  of  God.  The  oldest  prayers  con- 
sisted in  the  mere  enumeration  of  the  several  tjtl-s 
of  God.  The  Scripture  places  incense  in  close  rela- 
tionship to  prayer,  so  that  offering  incense  is  syn- 
onymous with  worship.  Hence  incense  itself  is  * 
symbol  of  the  name  of  God.  The  ingredients  >: 
the  incense  correspond  severally  to  the  rjei-tVctkvi* 
of  God,  though  it  is  impossible  to  decide  to  wtbcb 
of  the  four  names  of  God  each  belongs.  Periapt 
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stacte  corresponds  to  ittn*  (Jehovah),  onycha  to 
Dt6r  (Elihim),  galhanum  to  'fl  {chai),  and 
iraukincense  to  BTlp  (kaddsh).  Such  is  Bahr's 
exposition  of  the  symbolism  of  incense,  rather  inge- 
nious than  logical.  Looking  upon  incense  in  con- 
nexion with  the  other  ceremonial  observances  of 
the  Mosaic  ritual,  it  would  rather  seem  to  be  sym- 
bolical, not  of  prayer  itself,  but  of  that  which 
makes  prayer  acceptable,  the  intercession  of  Christ. 
In  Kev.  viii.  3,  4,  the  incense  is  spoken  of  as  some- 
thing distinct  from,  though  offered  with,  the  prayers 
of  all  the  saints  (cf.  Luke  i.  10) ;  and  in  Rev.  T.  8 
it  is  the  golden  vials,  and  not  the  odours  or  incense, 
which  are  said  to  be  the  prayers  of  saints.  Ps. 
cili.  2,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  militate  against  this 
conclusion ;  but  if  it  be  argued  from  this  passage 
that  incense  is  an  emblem  of  prayer,  it  must  also 
be  allowed  that  the  evening  sacrifice  has  the  same 
symbolical  meaning.  [W.  A.  W/J 

INDIA  (Tin, ».«.  Hoddu;  j,  'Much  ;  India). 
The  name  of  India  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible  before 
the  book  of  Esther,  where  it  is  noticed  as  toe  limit 
of  the  territories  of  Ahasuerusin  the  east,  as  Ethi- 
opia was  in  the  west  (i.  1 ;  viii.  9) ;  the  names 
are  similarly  connected  by  Herodotus  (vii.  9).  The 
Hebrew  form  "  Hoddu,  is  an  abbreviation  of 
Ilanadu,  which  is  identical  with  the  indigenous 
names  of  the  river  Indus,  "  Hindu,"  or  "  Sindhu," 
and  again  with  the  ancient  name  of  the  country  as 
it  appears  in  the  Vendidnd,  "  Hapta  Hendu."  The 
native  form  "  Siudus  "  is  noticed  by  Pliny  (vi.  23). 
The  India  of  the  book  of  Esther  is  not  the  penin- 
sula of  Hindostan,  but  the  country  surrounding  the 
Indus — the  Punjab,  and  perhaps  Scinde  —  the 
India  which  Herodotus  describes  (Hi.  98)  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  Persian  empire  under  Darius,  and 
the  India  which  at  a  later  period  was  conquered  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  name  occurs  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Persepolis  and  Nakhsh-i-Rustam, 
but  not  in  those  of  Behistun  (Rawlinson,  Herod,  ii. 
485).  In  1  Mace.  viii.  8  India  is  reckoned  among 
the  countries  which  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus, 
received  out  of  the  former  possessions  of  Antiochus 
the  Great.  It  is  clear  that  India  proper  cannot  be 
understood,  inasmuch  as  this  never  belonged  either 
»  Antiochus  or  Eumenes.  At  the  same  time  none 
>f  the  explanations  offered,  by  commentators  are 
latisfactory :  the  Eneti  of  Paphlagonia  have  been 
uggested,  but  these  people  had  disappeared  long 
lefore  (Strab.  xii.  534):  the  India  of  Xenophon 
Cyrop.  i.  5,.§3,  iii.  2,  §25),  which  may  have  been 
bove  the  Carian  stream  named  Indus  (Plin.  v.  29, 
robably  the  Calbis) ,  is  more  likely ;  but  the  emenda- 
ion  "  Mysia  and  Ionia  "  for  Media  and  India,  offers 
he  best  solution  of  the  difficulty.  [Ioxia.]  A  more 
uthentic  notice  of  the  country  occurs  in  I  Mace.  vi. 
7,  where  Indians  are  noticed  as  the  drivers  of  the 
'ar-elephants  introduced  into  the  army  of  the  Syrian 
ing.  (See  also  1  Esd.  iii.  2 ;  Esth.  xiii.  1 ;  xvi.  1). 

But  though  the  lutme  of  India  occurs  so  seldom, 
le  people  and  productions  of  that  country  must 
ivc  been  tolerably  well  known  to  the  Jews.  There 
undoubted  evidence  that  an  active  trade  was  car- 
?d  on  between  India  and  Western  Asia:  the 

•  In  the  language  of  the  A.  V.  "  to  lodge  "  has  the 

rce  of  remaining  for  the  night.    The  word  \h  is 

nderod  in  1  K.  xix.  9  "lodge;"  In  Gen.  xix.  2 
»rry  all  night coinp.  also  Jer.  xiv.  8,  &c. 

*  The  erection  of  hospitals  in  the  middle  ages  was 


Tyrians  established  their  depots  on  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  gulf,  and  procured  "  horns  of  ivory  and 
ebony,"  "broidered  work  and  rich  apparel  (Ex. 
xxvii.  15,  24),  by  a  route  which  crossed  the  Ara- 
bian desert  by  land,  and  then  followed  the  coasts  of 
the  Indian  ocean  by  sea.  The  trade  opened  by 
Solomon  with  Ophir  through  the  Red  Sea  chiefly 
consisted  of  Indian  articles,  and  some  of  the  names 
even  of  the  articles,  algummim,  "sandal  wood," 
kophim,  "apes,"  thncciim,  "peacocks,"  an  of 
Indian  origin  (Humboldt,  Kosmos,  ii.  133);  to 
which  we  may  add  the  Hebrew  name  of  the 
"  topaz,"  pitdah,  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  pita. 
There  is  a  strong  probability  that  productions  ot 
yet  greater  utility  were  furnished  by  India  through 
Syria  to  the  shores  of  Europe,  and  that  the  Greeks 
derived  both  the  term  Kcuralttpos  (comp.  the  San- 
scrit kasttra),  and  the  article  it  represents,  "  tin," 
from  the  coasts  of  India.  The  connexion  thus  esta- 
blished with  India  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  Indians 
were  included  under  the  ethnological  title  of  Cush, 
(Gen.  x.  6),  and  hence  the  Syrian,  Chaldaean,  and 
Arabic  versions  frequently  render  that  term  by  India 
or  Indians,  as  in  2  Chr.  xxi.  16 ;  Is.  xi.  11,  xriii. 
1 ;  Jer.  nii.  23 ;  Zeph.  iii.  10.  For  the  connexion 
which  some  have  sought  to  establish  between  India 
and  Paradise,  see  Edes.  [W.  L.  B.] 

INHERITANCE.  [Heir.] 

INK,  INKHOBN.  [Writihg.] 

inn  (jita 

The  Hebrew  word  thus  rendered  literally  signifies  "a 
lodging-place  for  the  night."  *  Inns,  in  our  sense  cf 
the  term,  were,  as  they  still  are,  unknown  in  the  East 
where  hospitality  is  religiously  practised.  The  khans, 
or  caravanserais,  are  the  representatives  of  European 
inns,  and  these  were  established  but  gradually.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  allusion  to  them 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  halting-place  of  a  ca- 
ravan was  selected  originally  on  account  of  its 
proximity  to  water  or  pasture,  by  which  the  tra- 
vellers pitched  their  tents  and  passed  the  night. 
Such  was  undoubtedly  the  "inn"  at  which  oc- 
curred the  incident  in  the  life  of  Moses,  narrated  in 
Ex.  iv.  24.  It  was  probably  one  of  the  halting- 
places  of  the  Ishmaelitish  merchants  who  traded  to 
Egypt  with  their  camel-loads  of  spices.  Moses  was 
on  his  journey  from  the  land  of  Midian,  and  the 
merchants  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  are  called  indiscrimi- 
nately Ishnmelites  and  MMianites.  At  one  of  these 
stations,  too,  the  first  which  they  reached  after 
leaving  the  city,  and  no  doubt  within  a  short  dist- 
ance from  it,  Joseph's  brethren  discovered  that  their 
money  had  been  replaced  iu  their  wallets  (Gen. 
xlii.  27). 

Increased  commercial  intercourse,  and  in  later 
times  religious  enthusiasm  for  pilgrimages1'  gave 
rise  to  the  establishment  of  more  permaneut  accom- 
modation for  travellers.  On  the  more  frequented 
routes,  remote  from  towns  (Jer.  ix.  2),  caravan- 
serais were  in  course  of  time  erected,  often  at  the 
expense  of  the  wealthy.  The  following  description 
of  one  of  those  on  the  road  from  Baghdad  to  Baby- 
Ion  will  suffice  for  all : — "  It  is  a  large  and  sub- 
stantial square  building,  in  the  distance  resembling 

due  to  the  same  cause.  Paala,  the  friend  of  Jerome, 
built  several  on  the  road  to  Bethlehem;  and  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  residents  in  France  erected  hospitals 
for  tho  us  of  pilgrims  of  their  own  nation,  on  their 
way  to  Homo  (Beckmann,  Hut.  of  Int.  ii.  457).  Hen'w-u 
hospital,  hoitel,  anil  finally  hotel. 
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a  fortress,  being  surrounded  with  a  lofty  wall,  and 
iianked  by  round  towers  to  defend  the  inmates  in 
case  of  attack.  Passing  through  a  strong  gateway, 
the  guest  enters  a  large  court,  the  sides  of  which 
are  divided  into  numerous  arched  compartments, 
open  in  front,  for  the  accommodation  of  separate 
parties  and  for  the  reception  of  goods.  In  the 
cent.*  is  a  spacious  raised  platform,  used  for  sleep- 
ing upon  at  night,  or  for  the  devotions  of  the  faith- 
ful during  the  day.  Between  the  outer  wall  and 
the  compartments  are  wide  vaulted  arcades,  ex- 
tending round  the  entire  building,  where  the  beasts 
of  burden  are  placed.  Upon  the  roof  of  the  arcades 
is  an  excellent  terrace,  and  over  the  gateway  an 
elevated  tower  containing  two  rooms — one  of  which 
is  open  at  the  sides,  permitting  the  occupants  to 
enjoy  every  breath  ot  air  that  passes  across  the 
heated  plain.  The  terrace  is  tolerably  clean ;  but 
the  court  and  stabling  below  are  ankle-deep  in 
chopped  straw  and  filth  "  (Loftus,  Chaldea,  p.  13). 
The  great  khans  established  by  the  Persian  kings  and 
great  men,  at  intervals  of  about  six  miles  on  the  roads 
from  Baghdad  to  the  sacred  places,  are  provided  with 
stables  for  the  horses  of  the  pilgrims.  "  Within  these 
stables,  on  both  sides,  are  other  cells  for  travellers  " 
(Layard,  Nin.  and  Sab.  p.  478  note).  The  "  stall " 
or  "  manger,"  mentioned  in  Lake  ii.  7,  was  probably 
in  a  stable  of  tins  kind.  Such  khans  are  sometimes 
situated  near  running  streams,  or  have  a  supply  of 
water  of  some  kind,  but  the  traveller  must  carry 
all  his  provisions  with  him  (Ouseley,  Trav.  in 
Persia,  i.  261  note).  At  Damascus  the  khans  are, 
many  of  them,  substantial  buildings;  the  small 
rooms  which  surround  the  court,  as  well  as  those 
above  them  which  are  entered  from  a  gallery,  are 
used  by  the  merchants  of  the  city  for  depositing 
their  goods  (Porter's  Damascus,  i.  33).  The 
ipekdlehs  of  modern  Egypt  are  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii.  10). 

"  The  house  of  paths  "  (Prov.  viii.  2,  tV  ofca> 
SiiSctv,  Vers.  Ken.),  where  Wisdom  took  her  stand, 
is  understood  by  some  to  refer  appropriately  to  a 
khan  built  where  many  ways  met  and  frequented 
by  many  tiavellers.  A  similar  meaning  lias  been 
attached  to  DDD3  SVHi,  ger&th  Cimh&m,  "the 
hostel  of  Chjmham"  (Jer.  xli.  17)  beside  Bethle- 
hem, built  by  the  liberality  of  the  son  of  Barzillai 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  going  down  to 
Egypt  (Stanley,  163;  App.§90).  TheTar- 

gum  says,  "  which  David  gave  to  Chimham,  son  of 
Barzillai  the  Gileadite  "  (comp.  2  Sam.  xix.  37,  38). 
With  regard  to  this  passage,  the  ancient  versions  are 
strangely  at  variance.  The  LXX.  had  evidently 
another  reading  with  3  and  i  transposed,  which 
they  left  untranslated  7<a<Ji)pax«/«»a,  Alex,  yn- 
PripaSxapAap.  The  Vulgate,  if  intended  to  be 
literal,  must  have  read  "D33  0*11,  peregrin- 
antes  in  Chanaam.  The  Arabic,  following  the 
Alexandrian  MS.,  read  it  Iv  yf  B7ipu8xaMaPL> 
"  iu  the  land  of  Berothchamaam."    The  Syriac  has 

JV>|jS,  b'edri,  "  in  the  threshing-floors,"  as  if 

JTO^JS,  begorndlh.  Josephus  had  a  reading  different 

from  ail,  TiiTlJa,  begidrSth,  "  in  the  folds  of" 

Chimham ;  for  he  says  the  fugitives  went  "  to  a 
certain  place  called  Maudra  "  (MdVSpa  Kryiiuvov, 
Ant.  x.  9,  §5),  and  in  this  he  was  followed  by 
Aquila  and  the  Ilexaplar  Syriac. 

The  nartoKtTor  (Luke  x.  34)  probably  differed 
tioin  the  KardAvpa  (Lukcii.7)  in  having  a  "  host" 
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|  or  "  innkeeper  "  (»a»oo« is.  Luke  x.  35),  whe  sup- 
'  plied  some  few  of  the  necessary  provision,  ml 
;  attended  to  the  wants  of  travellers  left  te  his 
i  charge.  The  word  has  been  adopted  in  the  Bter 
:  Hebrew,  and  appears  in  the  Mishna  (  Yfbamotk,  sM. 
t  7)  under  the  form  p"!31D.  pindak,  and  the  bat 
I  is  'jVUID,  punddiL  The  Jews  were  forbiifcj  to 
J  pat  up  their  beasts  at  establishments  of  this  Lad 
kept  by  idolaters  (Aboda  Zara,  ii.  1).  It  appro 
that  houses  of  entertainment  were  sometimes,  nil 
Egypt  (Her.  ii.  35),  kept  by  women,  who?  dn- 
racter  was  such  that  their  evidence  was  regsiW 
with  suspicion.  In  the  Miahna  (  VebamoVi,  xri. " 
a  tale  is  told  of  a  company  of  Levites  who  were 
travelling  to  Zoar,  the  City  of  Palms,  when  oee  * 
them  fell  ill  on  the  road  and  was  left  by  his  com- 
rades at  an  inn,  under  the  charge  of  the  hortts 
(TVP*IJ1D,  pindekith=raySoic€VTpt*).  father 
return  to  enquire  for  their  friend,  the  hottest  told 
them  he  was  dead  and  buried,  but  they  refined  to 
believe  her  till  she  produced  his  staff,  wallet,  tod 
roll  of  the  law.  In  Josh.  ii.  1,  ruit,  watt,  the 
term  applied  to  Rahab,  is  rendered  in  the  Targra 
of  Jonathan  WVplJlD,  pmdeUtha,  "a  coon 
who  keeps  an  inn."  So  in  Judg.  xi.  1,  of  the  ae- 
ther of  Jephthah;  of  Dalilah  (Judg.  xri.  1)  ssl 
the  two  women  who  appealed  to  Solomon  (1  K. 
iii.  16).  The  words,  in  the  opinion  of  Kiracsi  a 
Josh.  ii.  1,  appear  to  have  been  synonymous. 

In  some  parts  of  modern  Syria  a  nearer  srtrat* 
has  been  made  to  the  European  system.  Tte 
people  of  es-Salt,  according  to  BurckLardt,  «cp»» 
four  taverns  {Menzel  or  Medhafe)  at  the  pah* 
expense.  At  these  the  traveller  is  furnished  wtti 
everything  he  may  require,  so  long  as  he  chm* 
to  remain,  provided  his  stay  is  not  unreueBtHf 
protracted.  The  expenses  are  paid  by  a  tax  os  tae 
heads  of  families,  and  a  kind  of  landlord  sepo 
intends  the  establishment  (TVar.  in  Syria,  t- 
36).  [W.  A.  K  ] 

INSTANT,  INSTANTLY.  A  word  (em- 
ployed by  our  translators  in  the  N.  T.  with  tie 
force  of  urgency  or  earnestness,  to  render  five 
tinct  Greek  words.  We  still  say  "  at  the  insbac 
of,"  but  as  that  sense  is  no  longer  attached  to  "  in- 
stant"— though  it  is  still  to  the  verb  "iosst," 
and  to  other  compounds  of  the  same  root,  sock  * 
"persist,"  "constant" — it  has  been  thought  ^ 
visable  to  notice  its  occurrences.  They  aflord  k 
interesting  example,  if  an  additional  one  be  needed 
of  the  close  connexion  which  there  is  betweaa  tbe 
Authorised  Version  and  the  Vulgate;  the  V'slp" 
having,  as  will  be  seen,  suggested  the  word  - 
three  out  of  its  five  occuiTences. 

1.  o"*-ou8alo»j — "they  besought  Him  instnth* 
(Luke  vii.  4).  This  word  is  elsewhere  axum'- 
rendered  "  earnestly,"  which  is  very  suitable  her. 

2.  cVcKeirro,  from  twUcttfuu,  to  lie  upoa>- 
"  they  were  instant  with  loud  voices  "  (Vo%.  » 
stabant),  Luke  xxiii.  23.  This  might  be  rendered 
"they  were  pressing*'  (as  in  ver.  1). 

3.  <V  liertyeta,  "  instantly  serving  God '  (A* 
xxri.  7).  The  metaphor  at  the  root  of  this  vfd 
is  that  of  stretching — on  the  stretch.  Elsevbe* 
in  the  A.  V.  it  is  represented  by  "  fervently." 

4.  npjaKafrrtpourrts,    "  continuing  instsst 
(Rom.  xii.  12),  Vulg.  instant es.    Here  the  *> 
jective  is  hardly  necessary,  the  word  beiig 
where  rendered  by  "continuing" — or  to  press" 
the  rhythm  of  so  familiar  a  sentence— **« 
stedfast"  (as  Acts  ii.  42). 
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5.  Mtrtfli,  from  i<pt<rriycu,  to  stand  by  or 
upon — 44  be  instant  in  season  oat  of  seasou" 
(2  Tim.  iv.  2),  Vulg.  msta.  Four  verses  further 
on  it  is  rendered,  "is  at  band."  The  sense  is 
"stand  ready" — 44 be  alert"  for  whatever  may 
happen.  Of  the  five  words  this  is  the  only  one 
which  contains  the  samu  metaphor  as  44  instant." 

In  Luke  ii.  38,  44  that  instant"  is  literally  44  that 
same  hour," —  afrrij  rjj  Spa.  [G.] 

IO'NIA  {'luvla).  The  substitution  of  this  word 
for  4  '11**6  in  1  Mace  viii.  8  (A.  V. 44  India") 
is  a  conjecture  of  Grotius  without  any  authority 
of  MSS.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that 
the  change  removes  a  great  difficulty,  especially  if, 
as  the  same  commentator  suggests.  Hvo"(a  [Mysia] 
be  substituted  for  VtnStla  or  MijSfa  in  the  same 
context.  The  passage  refers  to  the  cession  of  terri- 
tory which  the  Romans  forced  Antiochus  the  Great 
to  make ;  and  it  is  evident  that  India  and  Media 
are  nothing  to  the  purpose,  whereas  Ionia  and 
Jlysia  were  among  the  districts  cts  Taurum,  which 
were  given  up  to  Eomenes. 

As  to  the  term  Ionia,  the  name  was  given  in 
early  times  to  that  part  of  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  which  lay  between  Aeolis  on  the  north 
and  Doris  on  the  south.  These  were  properly  eth- 
nological terms,  and  had  reference  to  the  tribes  of 
Greek  settlers  along  this  shore.  Ionia,  with  its 
islands,  was  celebrated  for  its  twelve,  afterwards 
thirteen  cities;  five  of  which,  Ephcsus,  Smyrna, 
Miletus,  Chios,  and  Samos,  are  conspicuous  in  the 
N.  T.  In  Roman  times  Ionia  ceased  to  have  any 
political  significance,  being  absorbed  in  the  province 
of  Asia.  The  term,  however,  was  still  occasionally 
used,  as  in  Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  2,  §3,  from  which 
passage  we  learn  that  the  Jews  were  numerous  in 
this  district.  This  whole  chapter  in  Josephus  is 
very  interesting,  as  a  geographical  illustration  of 
that  part  of  the  coast.    [Javan.]      [J.  S.  H.] 

IPHEDEI'AH  (P1HBJ;  'U<pa8f«,  Alex. 
'UipaSia:  Jeplidaia),  a  descendant  of  Benjamin, 
one  of  the  Bene-Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  25) ;  specially 
named  as  a  chief  of  the  tribe,  and  as  residing  in 
Jerusalem  (comp.  28). 

IE  (TJ?:  "Op,  as  if  113? ;  Alex.  'Opd:  Hir), 

1  Chr.  vii.'  12.  [Iiu.] 
I'BA  (tO»P ;  Ira).    1.  ('Ipife,  Alex.  Elpis.) 

4  The  Jairite,"  named  in  the  catalogue  of  David's 
rreat  officers  (2  Sam.  xx.  26)  as  44  priest  to 
Oavid"  (jnb;  A.  V.  44  a  chief  ruler").  The 
Jeshito  version  for  44  Jairite"  has  44 from  Jathir," 
.  «.,  probably  Jattib,  where  David  had  found 
riends  during  his  troubles  with  Saul.  [Jairite.] 
f  this  can  be  maintained,  and  it  certainly  has  an 
jr  of  probability  then  this  Ira  is  identical  with 

2.  ("Ipaj,  'Ipi,  Alex.  Eipdi)  44  Ira  the  Ithrite" 
'IJVH  ;  A.  V.  omits  the  article),  that  is,  the 
attirite,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard 

2  Sam.  xxiii.  £sS :  1  Chr.  xi.  40).  [Ithrite; 

ATTIR;  J  ETHER.] 

3.  ("1)ku,  'Clpi,  Alex.  'Opal ;  Bira).  Another 
lember  of  David's  guard,  a  Tekoite,  son  of  Ikkesh 
I  Sam.  xxiii.  26 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  28).  Ira  was  leader 
f  the  sixth  monthly  course  of  24,000,  as  appointed 
y  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  9). 

ITRAD  (TV? ;  ro3oJ  in  both  MSS. ;  Joseph. 
op4tr)t ;  Syr.  Idar;  Trod),  son  of  Enoch;  granil- 
>n  of  Cain,  and  father  of  Mehujael  (Gen.  iv.  18) 


I'BAM  (Dyi* ;  Zo«Wk;  Hiram;  44  belonging 
to  a  city,"  Ges!) ',  a  leader  (t[X?tt ;  LXX.  frycp&r ; 
"phylarch,"  A.V. 44  duke")  of  the  Edomites  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  43 ;  1  Chr.  i.  54), »'. «.,  the  chief  of  a  family 
or  tribe.  He  occurs  in  the  list  of  44  the  names  of 
the  dukes  [that  came]  of  Esau,  according  to  their 
families,  after  their  places,  by  their  names"  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  40-43) ;  but  none  of  these  names  is  found 
in  the  genealogy  of  Esau's  immediate  descendants ; 
the  latter  being  separated  from  them  by  the  enu- 
meration of  the  sons  of  Seir  and  the  kings  of  Edom, 
both  in  Gen.  and  Chr.  They  were  certainly  de- 
scendants of  Esau,  but  in  what  generation  is  not 
known ;  evidently  not  in  a  remote  one.  The  sacred 
records  are  generally  confined  to  the  history  of  the 
chosen  race,  and  the  reason  of  the  exclusion  of  the 
Edomite  genealogy  beyond  the  second  generation  is 
thus  explicable.  In  remarking  on  this  gap  in  the 
genealogy,  we  must  add  that  there  appears  to  be 
no  safe  ground  for  supposing  a  chronological  se- 
quence of  sons  and  grandsons  of  Esau,  sons  of  Seir, 
kings  of  Edom,  and  lastly  descendants  of  Esau 
again,  ruling  over  the  Edomites.  These  were  pro- 
bably in  part,  or  wholly,  contemporaneous;  and 
S]?^K  we  think  should  be  regarded  as  signifying  a 
chief  of  a  tribe,  &c.  (as  rendered  above),  rather  than  a 
king.  The  Jewish  assertion  that  these  terms  signified 
the  same  rank,  except  that  the  former  was  uncrowned 
and  the  latter  crowned,  may  be  safely  neglected. 

The  names  of  which  I  ram  is  one  are  44  according 
to  their  families,  after  their  places  (or  44  towns," 
DJlbpD),  by  their  names  "  (ver.  40)  ;  and  again 
(ver.  43),  44  These  [be]  the  dukes  of  Edom,  ac- 
cording to  their  habitations  in  the  land  of  their 
possession."  These  words  imply  that  tribes  and 
places  were  called  after  their  leaders  and  founders, 
and  tend  to  confirm  the  preceding  remarks  on  the 
descendants  of  Esau  being  chiefs  of  tribes,  and  pro- 
bably more  or  less  contemporaneous  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  kings  and  Horites  named  together 
with  them  in  the  same  records.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  names  we  are  considering  are  those 
of  the  tribes  and  places  founded  by  Esau's  imme- 
diate descendants,  mentioned  earlier  in  the  record ; 
but  no  proof  has  been  adduced  in  support  of  this 
theory. 

The  time  of  the  final  destruction  of  the  Horites 
is  uncertain:  by  analogy  with  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  (cf.  Deut.  ii.  12, 22)  we  may  perhaps  infer 
that  it  was  not  immediate  on  Esau's  settlement.  No 
identification  of  Iram  has  been  found.   [E.  S.  P.] 

IR-HA-HE'BES,  in  A.  V.  The  City  of  De- 
struction (Dinn  "PI?,  var.  DTfin  TJJ:  'Kxtpis: 
Civitos  Solis),  the  name  or  an  appellation  of  a  city 
in  Egypt,  mentioned  only  in  Is.  xix.  18.  The  read- 
ing 0"lil  is  that  of  most  MSS.  the  Syr.  Aq.  and 
Theod.,  the  other  reading,  Din,  is  supported  by 
the  LXX.,  but  only  in  form,  by  Symm.  who  has 
w6\is  ^Aiov,  and  the  Vulg.  Gesenius  (Hies.  391, 
a.  522)  prefers  the  latter  reading.  There  are  va- 
rious explanations :  we  shall  first  take  those  that 
treat  it  as  a  proper  name,  then  those  that  suppose 
it  to  be  an  appellation  used  by  the  prophet  to  denot* 
the  future  of  the  city. 

1.  Dinil  TJ>,  "the  city  of  the  sun,"  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Egyptian  sacred  name  of  Heliopolh, 
generally  called  in  the  Bible  On,  the  Hebrew  form 
of  its  civil  name  An  [On],  and  once  Beth-Shemssh, 
44  the  house  of  the  sun    (Jer.  xliii.  13),  a  mors 
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literal  translation  than  this  supposed  one  of  the 
sacred  name  [Beth  Shemesh]. 

2.  DTKl  "VJ,  or  Dnnn  f)},  "the  city  Heres." 
a  transcription  in  the  second  word  of  the  Egyptian 
sacred  name  of  Heliopolis,  Ha-ra,  "  the  abode  (lit. 
"house"),  of  the  sun."  This  explanation  would 
necessitate  the  omission  of  the  article.  The  LXX. 
favours  it. 

3.  DVtn  "V?,  "a  city  destroyed,"  lit.  "a  city 
of  destruction ;"  in  A.  V.  "  the  city  of  destruction," 
meaning  that  one  of  the  rive  cities  mentioned  should 
be  destroyed,  according  to  Isaiah's  idiom. 

4.  Dinn  "PJ?,  "  a  city  preserved,"  meaning 
that  one  of  the  rive  cities  mentioned  should  be  pre- 
served. Gesenius,  who  proposes  this  construction, 
if  the  second  word  be  not  part  of  the  name  of  the 

place,  compares  the  Arabic  y^*^.  "  he  guarded, 

kept,  preserved,"  &c.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  word  Heres  or  Hres  in  ancient  Egyptian, 
probably  signifies  "  a  guardian."  This  rendering 
of  Gesenius  is  however  merely  conjectural,  and 
seems  to  have  been  favoured  by  him  on  account  of 
its  directly  contradicting  the  rendering  last  noticed. 

The  first  of  these  explanations  is  highly  impro- 
bable, for  we  find  elsewhere  both  the  sacred  and 
the  civil  names  of  Heliopolis,  so  that  a  third  name 
merely  a  variety  of  the  Hebrew  rendering  of  the 
sacred  name  is  very  unlikely.  The  name  Beth- 
Shemesh  is,  moreover,  a  more  literal  translation  in 
its  first  word  of  the  Egyptian  name  than  this  sup- 
posed one.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  as  to 
the  second  word,  that  one  of  the  towns  in  Palestine 
called  Beth-shemesh,  a  town  of  the  Levites  on  the 
borders  of  Judah  and  Dan,  was  not  fer  from  a 
Mount  Heres,  DVTin  (Judg.  i.  35),  so  that  the 
two  names  as  applied  to  the  sun  as  an  object  of 
worship  might  probably  be  interchangeable.  The 
second  explanation,  which  we  believe  has  not  been 
hitherto  put  forth,  is  liable  to  the  same  objection  as 
the  preceding  one,  besides  that  it  necessitates  the 
exclusion  of  the  article.  The  fourth  explanation 
would  uot  have  been  noticed  had  it  not  been  sup- 
ported by  the  name  of  Gesenius.  The  common 
reading  and  old  rendering  remains,  which  certainly 
present  no  critical  difficulties.  A  very  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  xixth  chap,  of  Isaiah,  and  of  the 
xviiith  and  xxth,  which  are  connected  with  it,  has 
inclined  us  to  prefer  it.  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  were 
then  either  under  a  joint  rule  or  under  an  Ethiopian 
sovereign.  We  can,  therefore,  understand  the  con- 
nexion of  the  three  subjects  comprised  in  the  three 
chapters.  Chap,  xviii.  is  a  prophecy  against  the 
Ethiopians,  xix.  is  the  Burden  of  Egypt,  and  xx., 
delivered  in  the  year  of  the  capture  of  Ashdod  by 
Tartan,  the  general  of  Sargon,  predicts  the  leading 
captive  of  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  probably 
the  garrison  of  that  great  stronghold,  as  a  warning 
to  the  Israelites  who  trusted  in  them  for  aid.  Chap, 
xviii.  ends  with  an  indication  of  the  time  to  which 
it  refers,  speaking  of  the  Ethiopians — as  we  under- 
stand the  passage — as  sending  " a  present"  "  to  the 
place  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  mount 
Zion  "  (vcr.  7).  If  this  is  to  lie  taken  in  a  proper 
and  not  a  tropical  sense,  it  would  refer  to  the  con- 
version of  Ethiopians  by  the  picaching  of  the  Law 
while  the  Temple  yet  stood.  That  such  had  been 
the  case  before  the  gospel  was  preached  is  evident 
from  the  instance  of  the  eunuch  of  Queen  Candace, 
whom  Philip  met  on  his  return  homeward  from 


worshipping  at  Jerusalem,  and  converted  Ut  CL-* 
tianity  (Acts  viii.  2&-39).  The  Burden  of  Lp? 
seems  to  point  to  the  times  of  the  Persian  aid  Cm 
dominions  over  that  country.  The  civil  war  af» 
with  the  troubles  of  the  Dodeearchy,  then  w*  tta- 
of  a  time  of  bitter  oppression  by  "a  crod  lord  wl 
for  "  even  "]  a  fierce  king,"  probably  poattag;  v 
the  Persian  conquests  and  rule,  aid  specall;  ' 
Cambyses,  or  Cambyses  and  Ochus,  and  tba  ■ . 
the  drying  of  the  sea  (the  Red  Sea,  conrp.  iL  .'■ 
and  the  river  and  canals,  ot*  the  destruction  «'  t> 
water-plants,  and  of  the  misery  of  the  fishers  si 
workers  in  linen.  The  princes  and  counsellors  n 
to  lose  their  wisdom  and  the  people  to  be  irj 
with  fear,  all  which  calamities  seem  to  have  ter- 
in  the  desolation  of  the  Persian  rule.  It  u  oot  «> 
to  understand  what  follows  as  to  the  dread  of  is 
land  of  Judah  which  the  Egyptians  shoulJ  •«. 
immediately  preceding  the  mention  of  the  stbjKi 
of  the  article: — "In  that  day  shall  fire  ota 
in  the  land  of  Egypt  speak  the  language  o:  O 
naan,  and  swear  to  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  one  st- 
be  called  Ir-ha-heres.  In  that  day  shall  there  ■• 
an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  Usl  « 
Egypt,  and  a  pillar  at  the  border  thereof  to  ta 
Lord.  And  it  shall  be  for  a  sign  and  for  a  vitas 
unto  the  Lord  of  hosts  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  r 
they  shall  cry  unto  the  Lord  becaose  of  the  * 
pressors,  and  he  shall  send  them  a  saviour.  1 
great  oue,  and  he  shall  deliver  them  "  (xix.  1S-S- 
The  partial  or  entire  conversion  of  Egypt  »  P 
phesied  in  the  next  two  verses  (21,  22).  The  tm 
of  the  Greek  dominion,  following  the  Person  rd>. 
may  be  here  pointed  to.  There  was  then  s  pw 
influx  of  Jewish  settlers,  and  as  we  kn»  i  > 
Jewish  town,  Onion,  and  a  great  Jewish  pp* 
tion  at  Alexandria,  we  may  suppose  that  there  T'- 
other large  settlements.  These  would  **  spew  t* 
language  of  Canaan,"  at  first  literally,  aftersm 
in  their  retaining  the  religion  and  customs  of 
fathers.  The  altar  would  well  correspond  tow 
temple  built  by  Onias;  the  pillar,  to  theirs**1' 
of  Alexandria,  the  latter  on  the  northern  aid  «*E 
borders  of  Egypt.  In  this  case  Alexander  vw>* 
the  deliverer.  We  do  not  know,  however,  th*  * 
this  period  there  was  any  recognition  of  the  r-' 
God  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians.  If  the  f 
phecy  is  to  be  understood  in  a  proper  sense.  «  * 
however  see  no  other  time  to  which  it  appto-  L 
must  suppose  that  Ir-ha-heres  was  one  at  the 
partly  or  wholly  inhabited  by  the  Jews  m  tOY: 
of  these  Onion  was  the  roost  important,  and  t» » a 
rendering,  "  One  shall  be  called  a  city  of  ' 
tion,"  would  apply,  since  it  was  destroyed  by  Tjfc 
while  Alexandria,  and  perhaps  the  other  es»rt 
stand.  If  the  prophecy  is  to  be  taken  trc]** : 
the  best  reading  and  rendering  can  onlv  be  i*-* 
mined  by  verbal  criticism.  [k.  S. 

TBI  (Obpia;  Alex.  Oipl:  Torus)  1  Esh  ' 
62.  This  name  answers  to  Uriah  in  En  '  - 
33.)  But  whence  did  oar  translators  get  » 
form? 

I'BI  or  IB  (»T}>  or  TJT ;  Oupt  and  'Of.  '■> 
and  ffir),  a  Benjomite  son  of  Bela,  aonorfc  ■ 
1  Chr.  vii.  7,  12.  The  name  does  not  cat  a 
any  of  tlie  other  genealogies  of  the  tribe.  [B-* 
ham.]  ~        *"  [A  l-Hj 

IBI  JAH  (H»tfT ;  Sapoula  ;  Jerim).  «• 
Shelemiah,  a  "  captain  of  the  ward  "  ^  Jl*lpB  ^ 
who  met  Jeremiah  in  the  gate  of  Jerusalem 
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the  "gate  of  Benjamin,"  accused  him  of  being 
about  to  desert  to  the  Chaldeans,  and  led  him  back 
to  the  princes  (Jer.  xxxvii.  13,  14). 

IB'-NAHASH  (B^nr-Pp  =  "  serpcnt<ity ;" 
*i\is  Noot ;  £/ii6»  Naas),  a  name  which,  like 
many  other  names  of  places,  occurs  in  the  genea- 
logical lists  of  Judah  (I  Chr.  iv.  12).  Tehimiah 
Abi  Ir-nahash — "  lather  of  Ir-nahash  " — was  one  of 
the  sons  of  Eshton,  all  of  them  being  descendants 
of  Chelub  (rer.  11).  But  it  seems  impossible  to  con- 
nect this  special  genealogy  with  the  general  gene- 
alogies of  Judah,  and  it  has  the  air  of  being  a  frag- 
ment of  the  records  of  some  other  family,  related, 
of  course,  or  it  would  not  be  here,  but  not  the 
s.'.me.  May  not  "  Shunh,  the  brother  pf  Chelub  " 
(rer.  11),  be  Shuah  the  Conoanite,  by  whose 
daughter  Judah  had  his  three  eldest  sons  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  2,  Sic.),  and  these  verses  be  a  fragment  of 
Canaanite  record  preserved  amongst  those  of  the 
great  Israelite  family,  who  then  became  so  closely 
related  to  the  Canaanites  ?  True,  the  two  Shuahs 
are  written  differently  in  Hebrew — SIB'  and  flint?, 
but  considering  the  early  date  of  the  one  passage 
and  the  corrupt  and  incomplete  state  of  the  other; 
this  is  perhaps  not  irreconcilable. 

No  trace  of  the  name  of  Ir-nahash  attached  to 
any  site  has  been  discovered.  Jerome's  interpreta- 
tion (Qu.  Hebr.  ad  loc.) — whether  his  own  or  a 
tradition  he  does  not  say — is  that  Ir-nahash  is 
Bethlehem,  Nahash  being  another  name  for  Jesse. 
[Nahash.]  [G.] 

IRON  (Jitrv  ;  Tttpui,  Alex,  'lopitv,  Jeron), 
one  of  the  cities  of  Naphtali,  named  between  En- 
hazor  and  Migdal-el  (Josh.  xix.  38) ;  hitherto  un- 
known, though  possibly  Yar&n.  ("G.] 

IRON  (Vr"13,  barzel;  Ch.  »6nB,  parSld: 
riSnpos),  mentioned  with  brass  as  the  earliest  of 
inown  metals  (Gen.  iv.  22).  As  it  is  rarely  found 
in  its  native  state,  but  generally  in  combination 
with  oxygen,  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  forging 
ion,  which  is  attributed  to  Tubal  Cain,  argues  an 
icquaintonce  with  the  difficulties  which  attend  the 
mielting  of  this  metal.  Iron  melts  at  a  tempera- 
Sure  of  about  3000°  Fahrenheit,  and  to  produce 
:his  heat  large  furnaces  supplied  by  a  strong  blast 
>f  air  are  necessary.  But,  however  difficult  it  may 
«  to  imagine  a  knowledge  of  such  appliances  nt  so 
sil  ly  a  period,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  use  of 
ion  is  of  extreme  antiquity,  and  that  therefore 
ome  means  of  overcoming  the  obstacles  in  question 
nust  have  been  discovered.  What  the  process  may 
lave  been  is  left  entirely  to  conjecture ;  a  method 
s  employed  by  the  natives  of  India,  extremely 
imple  and  of  great  antiquity,  which  though  rude  is 
cry  effective,  and  suggests  the  possibility  of  similar 
;nowlcdge  in  an  early  stage  of  civilization  (Ure, 
Diet.  Arts  and  Sciences,  art.  Steel).  The  smelting 
umaces  of  Aethalia,  described  by  Diodorus  (v.  13), 
orrespond  roughly  with  the  modern  bloomeries,  re- 
nains  of  which  still  exist  in  this  country  (Napier, 
Wetallwfiy  of  the  Bible,  140).  Malleable  iron  was 
ii  common  use,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  an- 
ient3  were  acquainted  with  cast-iron.  The  allu- 
ions  in  the  Bible  supply  the  following  facts. 

The  natural  wealth  of  the  .-oil  of  Canaan  is  indi- 
cted by  describing  it  as  "a  land  whose  stones  are 
on"  (Deut.  viii.  9).  By  this  Winer  (Ecalw. 
rt.  Eisen)  understands  the  basalt  which  predumi- 
ntes  in  the  Hauran,  is  the  material  of  which  Og's 
distend  (Ileut.  iii.  11)  was  made,  and  contains  a 


large  per-centage  of  iron.  It  is  more  probable  that 
the  expression  is  a  poetical  figure.  Pliny  (xxxvi. 
11),  who  is  quoted  as  an  authority,  says  indeed 
that  basalt  is  "  ferrei  colons  atque  duritiae,"  but 
does  not  hint  that  iron  was  ever  extracted  from  it. 
The  book  of  Job  contains  passages  which  indicate 
that  iron  was-  a  metal  well  known.  Of  the  manner 
of  procuring  it,  we  learn  that  "  iron  is  taken  from 
dust"  (xxviii.  2).  It  does  not  follow  from  Job 
xix.  24,  that  it  was  used  for  a  writing  implement, 
though  such  may  have  been  the  case,  any  more  than 
that  adamant  was  employed  for  the  same  purpose 
(Jer.  Kvii.  1),  or  that  shoes  were  shod  with  iron  and 
brass  (Deut.  xxxiii.  25).  Indeed  iron  so  frequently 
occurs  in  poetic  figures,  that  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
criminate between  its  literal  and  metaphorical  sense. 
In  such  passages  as  the  following,  in  which  a  "  yoke 
of  iron"  (Deut.  xxviii.  48),  denotes  hard  service; 
"a  rod  of  iron"  (Ps.  ii.  9),  a  stern  government; 
"  a  pillar  of  iron"  (Jer.  i.  18),  a  strong  support 
"and  thres/ting  instruments  of  iron"  (Am.  i.  3), 
the  means  of  cruel  oppression ;  the  hardness  and 
heaviness  (Ecclus.  xxii.  15)  of  iron  are  so  clearly 
the  prominent  ideas,  that  though  it  may  have  been 
used  for  the  instruments  in  question,  such  usage  is 
not  of  necessitv  indicated.  The  "furnace  of  iron  " 
(Deut.  iv.  28;  1  K.  viii.  51)  is  a  figure  which 
vividly  expresses  hard  bondage,  as  represented  by 
the  severe  labour  which  attended  the  operation  of 
smelting.  Iron  was  used  for  chisels  (Deut.  xxvii. 
5),  or  something  of  the  kind ;  for  axes  (Deut.  xix. 
5  ;  2  K.  vi.  5,  6 ;  Is.  x.  34;  Horn.  //.  iv.  485); 
for  harrows  and  saws  (2  Sam.  xii.  31 ;  1  Chr.  xx. 
3) ;  for  nails  (1  Chr.  xxii.  3),  and  the  fastenings  of 
the  temple ;  for  weapons  of  war  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7  ; 
Job  xx.  24),  and  for  war  chariots  (Josh.  xvii.  16, 
18  ;  Judg.  i.  19,  iv.  3,  13).  The  latter  were 
plated  or  studded  with  it.  Its  usage  in  defensive 
armour  is  implied  in  2  Snm.  xxiii.  7  (cf.  Ilev. 
ix.  9),  and  as  a  safeguard  in  peace  it  appears  in 
fetters  (Fs.  cv.  18),  prison-gates  (Act;  xii.  10), 
and  bars  of  gates  or  doors  (Vs.  cvii.  16  ;  Is.  xlv. 
2),  as  well  as  for  surgical  purposes  (1  Tim.  iv. 
2).  Sheet-iron  was  used  for  cooking  utensils  (Ex. 
iv.  3  ;  cf.  Lev.  vii.  9),*  and  bars  of  hammered 
iron  are  mentioned  in  Job  xl.  18,  though  here  the 
LXX.  perversely  render  altnpos  x^'t  "cast- 
iron."  That  it  was  plentiful  in  the  time  of  David 
appears  from  1  Chr.  xxii.  3.  It  was  used  by  So- 
lomon, according  to  Josephus,  to  clamp  the  large 
rocks  with  which  he  built  up  the  Temple  mount 
(Ant.  xv.  11,  §3)  ;  and  by  Hezekiah's  workmen  to 
hew  out  the  conduits  of  Gihon  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  17). 
Images  were  fastened  in  their  niches  in  later  times 
by  iron  brackets  or  clamps  (Wisd.  xiii.  15).  Agri- 
cultural implements  were  early  made  of  the  same 
material.  In  the  treaty  made  by  I'orsena  was  in- 
serted a  condition  like  that  imposed  ou  the  Hebrews 
by  the  Philistines,  that  no  iron  should  be  used 
except  for  agricultural  purposes  (Plin.  xxxiv.  39). 

The  market  of  Tyre  was  supplied  with  bright 
or  polished  iron  by  the  merchants  of  Dan  and  Javnn 
(Ex.  xxvii.  19).  Some,  as  the  LXX.  and  Vulg., 
render  this  "wrought  iron:"  so  De  Wette  "ge- 
schmicdetes  Eisen."  The  Targum  has  "Uirs  of 
iron,"  which  would  correspond  with  the  sti-icturae 
of  Pliny  (xxxiv.  41).  But  Kimchi  (Lex.  s.  v.) 
expounds  niC'V,  'isliSth,  as  "  pure  and  polished  " 

*  The  passage  of  Ezekiol  is  illustrated  by  the 
screens  behind  which  the  archers  stand  in  the  repre- 
sentations of  a  sii'KC  on  the  Ximroud  sculptures. 
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(=S|on.  aoiro,  steel),  in  V/iii-h  he  U  supported  by 
R.  Sol.  Parchon,  and  by  Ben  Zeb,  who  gives  "  glnni- 
end  "  as  the  equivalent  fcomp.  the  Homeric  at9uy 
eltrtpot,  II.  vii.  473).  If  the  Javan  alluded  to  were 
Greece,  and  not,  as  Bochart  (Phaleg,  ii.  21)  seems 
to  think,  some  place  in  Arabia,  there  might  be 
reference  to  the  iron  mines  of  Macedonia,  spoken  of 
in  the  decree  of  Aemilius  Paulas  (Liv.  xlv.  29) ; 
but  Bochart  urges  as  a  very  strong  argument  in 
support  of  his  theory  that,  at  the  time  of  Ezekiel's 
prophecy,  the  Tynans  did  not  depend  upon  Greece 
lor  a  supply  of  cassia  and  cinnamon,  which  are 
associated  with  iron  in  the  merchandise  of  Dan  and 
Javan,  but  that  rather  the  contrary  was  the  case. 
Pliny  (xxxiv.  41)  awards  the  palm  to  the  iron  of 
Series,  that  of  Parthia  being  next  in  excellence. 
The  Chalybes  of  the  Pontus  were  celebrated  as 
workers  in  iron  in  very  ancient  times  (Aesch.  Prom. 
733).  They  were  identified  by  Strebo  with  the 
Chaldaei  of  his  day  (xii.  549),  and  the  mines  which 
they  worked  were  in  the  mountains  skirting  the 
sea-coast.  The  produce  of  their  labour  is  supposed 
to  be  alluded  to  in  Jer.  xv.  12,  as  being  of  superior 
quality.  Iron  mines  are  still  in  existence  on  the 
same  coast,  and  the  ore  is  found  "  in  small  nodular 
masses  in  a  dark  yellow  clay  which  overlies  a  lime- 
stone rock  "  (Smith's  Geog.  Diet.  art.  Chalybes). 

It  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron,  and  that  the 
allusions  in  the  Pentateuch  were  anachronisms,  as 
no  traces  of  it  have  been  found  in  their  monuments ; 
but  in  the  sepulchres  at  Thebes  butchers  are  repre- 
sented as  sharpening  their  knives  on  a  round  bar  of 
metal  attached  to  their  aprons,  which  from  its  blue 
colour  is  presumed  to  be  steel.  The  steel  weapons 
on  the  tomb  of  ltameses  III.  are  also  painted  blue; 
those  of  bronze  being  red  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.Ul. 
247).  One  iron  mine  only  has  been  discovered  in 
Egypt,  which  was  worked  by  the  ancients.  It  is  at 
Hatnmami  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea ;  the 
iron  found  by  Mr.  Burton  was  in  the  form  of 
specular  and  red  ore  (/ii.  Hi.  246).  That  no 
articles  of  iron  should  have  been  found  is  easily 
accountei  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  easily  destroyed 
by  exposure  to  the  air  and  moisture.  According  to 
Pliny  (xxxiv.  43)  it  was  preserved  by  a  coating  of 
white  lead,  gypsum,  and  liquid  pitch.  Bitumen 
was  probably  employed  for  the  same  purpose  (xxxv. 
52).  The  Egyptians  obtained  their  iron  almost 
exclusively  from  Assyria  Proper  in  the  form  of 
bricks  or  pigs  (Layard,  Nm.  ii.  415).  Specimens 
of  Assyrian  iron-work  overlaid  with  bronze  were 
discovered  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum  (JVm.  and  Bab.  191).  Iron  wea- 
pons of  various  kinds  were  found  at  Nimroud,  bat 
tell  to  pieces  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Some  portions 
of  shields  and  arrow-heads  (Id.  194,  596)  were 
rescued,  and  are  now  in  England.  A  pick  of  the 
same  metal  (Id.  194)  was  also  found,  as  well  as 
part  of  a  saw  (195),  and  the  head  of  an  axe  (357), 
and  remains  of  scale-armour  and  helmets  inlaid 
with  copper  (Nin.  i.  340).  It  was  used  by  the 
Ktruscans  for  offensive  weapons,  as  bronze  for  defen- 
sive armour.  The  Assyrians  had  daggers  and 
arrow-heads  of  copper  mixed  with  iron,  and  har- 
dened with  an  alloy  of  tin  (Layard,  Nin.  ii.  418). 
So  in  the  days  of  Homer  war-  ilubs  were  shod  with 
iron  (//.  vii.  141);  arrows  were  tipped  with  it 
( II.  iv.  123);  it  was  used  for  the  axles  of  chariots 
(//.  v.  723),  for  fetters  (Od.  i.  204),  for  axes  and 
bUls  (//.  iv.  485 ;  Od.  xxi.  3,  81).  Adrastas  (II. 
vi.  48)  and  Ulysses  (Od.  xxi.  10)  reckoned  it 
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among  their  treasures,  the  iron  weapons  brice  iq< 
in  a  chest  in  the  treasury  with  the  gold  and  to» 
(Od.  xxi.  61).  In  Od.  i.  184,  Mente*  telU  TeV 
machus  that  he  is  travelling  from  Tapbos  to  Timer 
to  procure  brass  in  exchange  for  iron,  which  Kusta- 
thius  says  was  not  obtained  from  the  mints  of  tie 
island,  but  was  the  produce  of  piratical  excursion 
(Millin,  Mineral.  Horn.  p.  115,  2nd  ed.).  Ptort 
(xxxiv.  40)  mentions  iron  as  used  symbolically  lit 
a  statue  of  Hercules  at  Thebes  (ex.  Dan.  3.  57s 
v.  4),  and  goblets  of  iron  as  among  the  offerings  is 
the  temple  of  Mars  the  Avenger,  at  (tome.  Alystfct 
the  Lydian  dedicated  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi  a'sznD 
goblet  of  iron,  the  workmanship  of  Glaums  of 
Chios,  to  whom  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  solfcr- 
ing  this  metal  is  attributed  (Her.  i.  25).  T»t 
goblet  is  described  by  Pausanias  (x.  16).  From 
the  fact  that  such  offerings  were  made  to  tie 
temples,  aud  that  Achilles  gave  as  *  prize  of  ex- 
test  a  rudely-shaped  mass  of  the  same  metal  (71 
xxiil.  826),  it  has  been  argued  that  in  early  tin* 
iron  was  so  little  known  as  to  be  greatly  esteewi 
for  its  rarity.  That  this  was  not  the  esse  m  tk 
time  of  Lycurgus  is  evident,  and  Homer  attaches  a 
it  no  epithet  which  would  denote  its  preooojKs 
(Millin,  p.  106).  There  is  reason  to  suppose  ttst 
the  discovery  of  brass  preceded  that  of  iron  (Lscr. 
v.  1292),  though  little  weight  can  be  attache)  > 
the  line  of  Hesiod  often  quoted  as  decisive  oa  tk< 
point  (Op.  et  Dies,  150).  The  Dactyli  Haei  a 
Crete  were  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  hare  tie 
merit  of  being  the  first  to  discover  the  properbs  s 
iron  (Plin.  vii.  57  ;  Diod.  Sic.  v.  64),  »  tfc 
Cyclopes  were  said  to  have  invented  the  iron-sauft't 
forge  (Plin.  vii.  57).  According  to  the  ArcnoeE* 
marbles,  iron  was  known  B.C.  1370,  while  LsroV 
(Chronol.  a" Herod.  570)  assigns  a  still  earlier  lis*. 
B.C.  1537.  Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  tsss 
the  allusions  to  iron  in  the  Pentateuch  and  stiff 
parts  of  the  O.  T.  are  not  anachronisms. 

There  is  considerable  doubt  whether  the  access 
were  acquainted  with  cast-iron.  The  leasee: 
given  by  the  LXX.  of  Job  xl.  18,  as  quoted  abrn. 
seems  to  imply  that  some  method  nearly  like  tiss 
of  casting  was  known,  and  is  supported  by  a  p»- 
sage  in  Diodorus  (v.  13).  The  inhabitants  a 
Aethalia  traded  with  pig-iron  in  masses  like  br? 
sponges  to  Dioaearchia  and  other  marts,  wfcerr  s 
was  bought  by  the  smiths  and  fashioned  into  itie 
moulded  forms  (xXaa^ara  ravrooas-cE). 

In  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  28,  we  hrve  a  picture  of  tW 
interior  of  an  iron-smith's  (Is.  xliv.  12)  worksite 
the  smith,  parched  with  the  smoke  and  heat  <f  « 
furnace,  sitting  beside  his  anvil  and  contempUtri 
the  onwrought  iron,  his  ears  deafened  with  the  & 
of  the  heavy  hammer,  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  Dem- 
and never  sleeping  till  he  has  accomplished  his  ttrf- 
[Steel.]  fJW.  a. 

IEVPEEL  (/KBT  ;  Kc^xLr,  Alex.  Issfcs* 
Jarephel),  one  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin  i  Jssi 
xviii.  27),  occurring  in  the  list  between  Rekem  aw 
Taralah.  No  trace  has  yet  been  discovered  of  » 
situation.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Ir  ia  lis 
name  is  radically  different  from  that  in  the  ram- 
Ir-nahash,  Ir-shemesh,  &c  Taken  as  a  Hfbn 
name  it  is  Irpe-El  =  "  restored  by  GoJ.""  [G_j 

IK-SHETHESH  (tW  Tp  =  "  dty  of  t* 
sun;"  sroAcis  iatipais,   Alex.   wdAtr  2«e 
Hersemes,  id  est,  Cititas  Solis),  a  city  oi  » 
Danites  (Josh.  xix.  41),  probably  identkal  wns 
Beth-shemesh  and,  if  not  identical,  at  les-t  ™» 
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netted  with  Mount  Herbs  (Judg.  i.  35),  the 
"  mount  of  the  sun."  Beth-sbemcsh  is  probably  the 
later  form  of  the  name.  In  other  cases  Beth  ap- 
peals to  hare  been  substituted  for  other  older  terms 
[see  Baal-meon,  &c],  such  as  Ir  or  Ar,  which  is 
unquestionably  a  very  ancient  word.  [G.] 

IHU  (Vlf ;  'Hp,  Alex.  "Hpa ;  ffir,,  the  eldest 
tun  of  the  great  Caleb  son  of  Jephunneh  (1  Chr. 
ir.  15).  It  is  by  some  supposed  that  this  name 
should  be  Ir,  the  vowel  at  the  end  being  merely 
the  conjunction  "  and,"  properly  belonging  to  the 
following  name. 

I'SAAC  (pn£,  or  prp),  laughter;  'Io-wk), 

the  son  whom  Sarah,  in  accordance  with  the  Di- 
vine promise,  bore  to  Abraham  in  the  hundredth 
year  of  his  age,  at  Gerar.    In  his  infancy  he 
became  the  object  of  Ishmael's  jealousy ;  and  in 
his  youth  (when  twenty-fire  years  old,  according  to 
Joseph.  Ant.  i.  13,  §2)  the  victim,  in  intention,  of 
Abraham's  great  sacrificial  act  of  faith.  When  forty 
years  old  he  married  Rebekah  his  cousin,  by  whom, 
when  he  was  sixty,  he  had  two  sons,  Esan  and  Jacob. 
In  his  seventy-fifth  year  he  and  his  brother  Ishmael 
buried  their  father  Abraham  in  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah.  From  his  abode  by  the  well  Lahai-roi,  in 
the  South  Country — a  barren  tract,  comprising  a 
few  pastures  and  wells,  between  the  hills  of  Judaea 
and  the  Arabian  desert,  touching  at  its  western  end 
Philistia,  and  on  the  north  Hebron — Isaac  was 
driven  by  a  famine  to  Gerar.    Here  Jehovah 
appeared  to  him  and  bade  him  dwell  there  and 
not  go  over  into  Egypt,  and  renewed  to  him  the 
promises  made  to  Abraham.    Here  he  subjected 
himself,  like  Abraham  in  the  same  place  and 
under  like  circumstances  (Gen.  xx.  2),  to  a  rebuke 
from  Abimelech  the  Philistine  king  for  an  equivo- 
cation.   Here  he  acquired  great  wealth  by  his 
flocks ;  but  was  repeatedly  dispossessed  by  the 
Philistines  of  the  wells  which  he  sunk  at  con- 
renient  stations.    At  Beersheba  Jehovah  appeared 
to  him  by  night  and  blessed  him,  and  he  built  an 
iltar  there :  there,  too,  like  Abraham,  he  received 
i  visit  from  the  Philistine  king  Abimelech,  with 
x hom  he  made  a  covenant  of  peace.    After  the 
leceit  by  which  Jacob  acquired  his  father's  bless- 
ng,  Isaac  sent  his  son  to  seek  a  wife  in  Padan- 
.ram ;  and  all  that  we  know  of  him  during  the 
ast  forty-three  years  of  his  life  is  that  he  saw 
hat  son,  with  a  large  and  prosperous  family, 
eturn  to  him  at  Hebron  (xxxv.  27)  before  he  died 
here  at  the  age  of  180  years.    He  was  buried  by 
is  two  sons  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah. 

In  the  N.T.  reference  is  made  to  the  offering  of 
laac  (Heb.  xi.  17 ;  and  James  ii.  21)  and  to  his 
leasing  his  sons  (Heb.  xi.  20).  As  the  child  of  the 
romise,  and  as  the  progenitor  of  the  children  of 
le  promise,  he  is  contrasted  with  Ishmael  (Rom.  ix. 
,  10 ;  Gal.  iv.  28 ;  Heb.  xi.  18).  In  oar  Lord's 
■marknble  argument  with  the  Sadducees,  his  his- 
>ry  is  carried  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  is  left 
the  O.  T„  into  and  beyond  the  grave.  Isaac,  of 
hom  it  was  said  (Gen.  xxxv.  29)  that  he  was 
itbered  to  his  people,  is  represented  as  still 
ring  to  God  (Luke  xx.  38,  &c);  and  by  the 
me  Divine  authority  be  is  proclaimed  as  an 
knowledged  heir  of  future  glory  (Matt.  viii. 

I,  &c). 

II.  Such  are  the  facts  which  the  Bible  supplies 
the  longest-lived  of  the  three  Patriarchs,  the  least 
gratory,  the  least  prolific,  and  the  least  fa- 
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rouroo  with  extraordinary  divino  revelations.  A 
few  events  in  this  quiet  life  hare  occasioned  dis- 
cussion. 

(a.)  The  signification  of  Isaac's  name  is  thrice 
alluded  to  (Gen.  xrii.  17,  xviii.  12,  xxi.  8).  Jose- 
phus  {Ant.  i.  12,  §2)  refers  to  the  second  of  those 
passages  for  the  origin  of  the  name ;  Jerome 
(Qwest.  Heb.  in  Sen.)  vehemently  confines  it  to 
the  first ;  Ewald  (Gesch.  i.  425),  without  assign- 
ing reasons,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  all  three 
passages  have  been  added  by  different  writers  to 
the  original  record. 

(6.)  It  has  been  asked  what  are  the  persecutions 
sustained  by  Isaac  from  Ishmael  to  which  St.  Paul 
refers  (Gal.  iv.  29)  ?  If,  as  is  generally  supposed,  he 
refers  to  Gen.  xxi.  9, then  the  word  priVD,  Talfavra, 
may  be  translated  mocking,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  or 
insulting,  as  in  xxxix.  14,  and  in  that  case  the 
trial  of  Isaac  was  by  means  of  "  cruel  mockings  " 
(iiatavyiiMv),  in  the  language  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (xi.  36).  Or  the  word  may  include  the 
signification  paying  idolatrous  worship,  as  in  Ex. 
xxxii.  6,  or  fighting,  as  in  2  Sam.  ii.  14.  These 
three  significations  are  given  by  Jarchi,  who  relates 
a  Jewish  tradition  (quoted  more  briefly  by  Wetstein 
on  Gal.  ir.  29)  of  Isaac  suffering  personal  violence 
from  Ishmael,  a  tradition  which,  as  Mr.  Kllicott 
thinks,  was  adopted  by  St.  Paul.  The  English 
reader  who  is  content  with  our  own  version,  or  the 
scholar  who  may  prefer  either  of  the  other  ren- 
derings of  Jarchi,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  connect 
Gal.  iv.  29  with  Gen.  xxi.  9.  But  Origen  (in 
Gen.  Hom.  vii.  §3),  and  Augustine  (Sermo  Hi.), 
and  apparently  Professor  Jowett  (on  Gal.  iv.  29), 
not  observing  that  the  gloss  of  the  LXX.  and  the 
Latin  versions  "  playing  with  her  son  Isaac  " 
forms  no  part  of  the  simple  statement  in  Genesis, 
and  that  the  words  pnXD,  to! (orra,  are  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  meaning  "  playing,"  seem  to  doubt 
(as  Mr.  Ellicott  does  on  other  grounds),  whether 
the  passage  in  Genesis  bears  the  construction  appa- 
rently put  upon  it  by  St.  Paul.  On  the  other 
hand,  Kosenmttller  (Schol.  in  Gen.  xxi.  9)  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  characterise  itiaxf — "persecuted" 
— as  a  very  excellent  interpretation  of  pfl SO.  (See 
Drusius  on  Gen.  xxi.  9  in  Crit.  Soar.,  and  Estius 
on  Gal.  ir.  29.) 

(c.)  The  offering  up  of  Isaac  by  Abraham  has 
been  viewed  in  various  lights.  It  is  the  subject  of 
five  dissertations  by  Frischmuth  in  the  Thes.  Theci. 
Philol.  p.  197  (attached  to  Crit.  Sacri).  By  Bishop 
Warburton  (Die.  Leg.  b.  vi.  §5)  the  whole  trans- 
action was  regarded  as  "  merely  an  information  by 
action  (compare  Jer.  xxvii.  2;  Ex.  xii.  3;  Hos. 
i.  2),  instead  of  words,  of  the  great  sacrifice  of 
Christ  for  the  redemption  of  mankind,  given  at  the 
earnest  request  of  Abraham,  who  longed  impa- 
tiently to  see  Christ's  day."  This  view  is  adopted 
by  Dean  Graves  (On  the  Pentateuch,  pt.  iii.  §4) 
and  has  become  popular.  But  it  is  pronounced  to 
be  unsatisfactory  by  Davison  (Primitive  Sacrifice, 
pt.  iv.  §2),  who,  pleading  for  the  progressive  com- 
munication of  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
atonement,  protests  against  the  assumption  of  a 
contemporary  disclosure  of  the  import  of  the  sacri- 
fice to  Abraham,  and  points  out  that  no  expiation 
or  atonement  was  joined  with  this  emblematic 
oblation,  which  consequently  symbolised  only  the 
act,  not  the  power  or  virtue  of  the  Christian  sacri- 
fice.   Mr.  Maurice  (Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers, 
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iv.)  draws  attention  to  the  offering  of  Isaac  as 
the  last  and  culminating  point  (compare  Ewald, 
Oeschichte  i.  430-4)  in  the  divine  education  of 
Abraham,  that  which  taught  him  the  meaning  and 
ground  of  self-sacrifice.  The  same  line  of  thought 
is  followed  up  in  a  very  instructive  and  striking 
sermon  on  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham  in  Doctrine  of 
Sacrifice,  iii.  33-48.  Some  German  writers  have 
spoken  of  the  whole  transaction  as  a  dream  (Eich- 
horn),  or  a  myth  (De  Wette),  and  treat  other 
events  in  Isaac's  life  as  slips  of  the  pen  of  a 
Jewish  transcriber.  Even  the  merit  of  novelty 
cannot  be  claimed  for  such  views,  which  appear  to 
have  been  in  some  measure  forestalled  in  the  time 
of  Augustine  (Sermo  ii.  de  tentatione  Abrahae). 
They  are,  of  course,  irreconcileable  with  the  decla- 
ration of  St.  James,  that  it  was  a  work  by  which 
Abraham  was  justified.  Eusebius  (Praep.  Evang. 
iv.  16,  and  i.  10)  has  preserved  a  singular  and 
inaccurate  version  of  the  offering  of  Isaac  in  an 
extract  from  the  ancient  Phoenician  historian  San- 
choniathon ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
widely-spread  (see  Ewald,  Alterthibner,  p.  79, 
and  Thomson's  Bampton  Lectures,  1853,  p.  38) 
heathen  practice  of  sacrificing  human  beings  re- 
ceived any  encouragement  from  a  sacrifice  which 
Abraham  was  forbidden  to  accomplish  (see  Water- 
land,  Works,  iv.  203).  Some  writers  have  found 
for  this  transaction  a  kind  of  parallel — it  amounts 
to  no  more — in  the  classical  legends  of  Iphigenia 
and  Phrixus.  The  story  of  Iphigenia,  which  in- 
spired the  devout  Athenian  dramatist  with  sublime 
notions  of  the  import  of  sacrifice  and  suffering 
(Aesch.  Agatn.  147,  et  seq.),  supplied  the  Roman 
infidel  only  with  a  keen  taunt  against  religion 
(Lucret.  i.  102),  just  as  the  great  trial  which 
perfected  the  faith  of  Abraham  and  moulded  the 
character  of  Isaac,  draws  from  the  Romanised  Jew 
of  the  first  century  a  rhetorical  exhibition  of  his 
own  unacquaintance  with  the  meaning  of  sacrifice 
(see  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  13,  §3). 

(d.)  No  passage  of  his  life  has  produced  more 
reproach  to  Isaac's  character  than  that  which  is 
recorded  in  Gen.  xxvl.  6-11.  Abraham's  conduct 
while  in  Egypt  (xii.)  and  in  Gerar  (xx.),  where  he 
concealed  the  closet  connexion  between  himself  and 
his  wife,  was  imitated  by  Isaac  in  Gerar.  On  the 
one  hand,  this  has  been  regarded  by  avowed  adver- 
saries of  Christianity  as  involving  the  guilt  of 
lying  and  endeavouring  to  betray  the  wife's  chas- 
tity," and  even  by  Christians,  undoubtedly  zealous 
for  truth  and  right,  as  the  conduct  of  **  a  very  poor 
paltry  earthworm,  displaying  cowardice,  selfishness, 
readiness  to  put  his  wife  in  a  terrible  hazard  for 
his  own  sake."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
more  reverence,  more  kindness,  and  quite  as  much 
probability,  Waterland,  who  is  no  radiscriminate 
apologist  for  the  errors  of  good  men,  after  a 
minute  examination  of  the  circumstances,  con- 
cludes that  the  patriarch  did  "  right  to  evade  the 
difficulty  so  long  as  it  could  lawfully  be  evaded, 
and  to  await  and  see  whether  Divine  Providence 
might  not,  some  way  or  other,  interpose  before 
the  last  extremity.  The  event  answered.  God 
did  interpose."  (Scripture  Vindicated,  in  Works, 
iv.  188,  190.) 

(e.)  Isaac's  tacit  acquiescence  in  the  conduct  of 
his  sons  has  been  brought  into  discussion.  Perhaps 
Fairbairn  (Typology,  i.  334)  seems  scarcely  justi- 
fied by  facta  in  his  conclusion  that  the  later  days 
of  Isaac  did  not  fulfil  the  promise  of  his  earlier; 
that,  instead  of  reaching  to  high  attainmeuts  iu 
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faith,  he  fell  into  general  feebleness  and  decay 
moral  and  bodily,  and  made  account  only  of  the 
natural  element  in  judging  of  his  sons.  The  ia- 
exact  translation  (to  modern  ears)  of  prey 

taken  in  hunting,  by  "  venison  "  (Gen.  xrr.  28), 
may  have  contributed  to  form,  in  the  minds  of  Eng- 
lish readers,  a  low  opinion  of  Isaac.  Nor  cu  that 
opinion  be  supported  by  a  reference  to  xxvii.  4; 
for  Isaac's  desire  at  such  a  time  for  savoury  nest 
may  have  sprung  either  from  a  dangerous  aekam 
under  which  he  was  labouring  (Blunt,  Undnipui 
Coincidences,  pt.  i.  ch.  vi),  or  from  the  suit 
kind  of  impulse  preceding  inspiration  as  prompted 
Elisha  (2  K.  iii  15)  to  demand  the  soothing  influ- 
ence of  music  before  he  spoke  the  word  of  tie 
Lord.  For  sadness  and  grief  are  enumerated  m 
the  Gemara  among  the  impediments  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  gift  of  prophecy  (Smith's  Select  Dis- 
courses, vi.  245).  The  reader  who  bears  ia  dubs' 
the  peculiarities  of  Isaac's  character,  will  scarcely 
infer  from  those  passages  any  fresh  secession  sf 
mental  or  moral  feebleness. 

III.  Isaac,  the  gentle  and  dutiful  son,  the  fiais- 
ful  and  constant  husband,  became  the  tattler  J I 
nouse  in  wmcn  order  aid  not  reign. 


If  there  t 

any  very  prominent  p"'"tfl  j"  b," 

were  not  brought  dTTt  by  the  ci    , 

whicn  Ei  i  t  appears  less  as  a  ass 

or  action  tfiaiTSs" a  man  of  Buffering,  from  whs* 
he  is  generally  aenverea  without  any  direct  easrl 
of  his  own.  Thus  he  suffers  as  the  object  af 
Ishmael's  mocking,  of  the  intended  sacrifice  Si 
Moriah,  of  the  rapacity  of  the  Philistines,  sad  af 
Jacob's  stratagem.  But  the  thought  af  1m  suf- 
ferings is  effaced  by  the  ever-present  tokens  af 
God's  favour ;  and  he  suffers  with  the  cabraea 
and  dignity  of  a  conscious  heir  of  heavenly  pre- 
mises, without  uttering  any  complaint,  and  raw- 
rally  without  committing  any  action  by  whack  at 
would  forfeit  respect.  Free  from  violent 
he  was  a  man  of  constant,  deep,  ai 
tionn.  Thus  he  mourned  lor  his 
place  was  filled  by  his  wife.  His  song  vent  ssf 
tured  at  home  till  a  late  period  of  their  lives;  ssi 
neither  his  grief  for  Esau's  marriage,  nor  At 
anxiety  in  which  he  was  involved  in  cosmoses* 
of  Jacob's  deceit,  estranged  either  of  them  mat 
his  affectionate  care.  His  life  of  solitary  Uasse 
lessness  must  hare  been  sustained  by  strong  as 
bitnal  piety  such  as  showed  itself  at  the  tint  si 
Rebekali's  barrenness  (xxv.  21),  in  his  special  ints> 
course  with  God  at  Gerar  and  Beeraheha  (xxri  % 
23),  in  the  solemnity  with  which  he  bestows  as 
blessing  and  refuses  to  change  it.  Hi*  Kfrm  jod/ii 
by  a  worldly  ■'■"dap],  might  seem  inactive, 
noble,  and  unfruitful;  but  the  **  ]  **■*• 
prayers,  gracious  acta,  and  daily  *v 
ixisferaj  Jjle  "  are  not  to  be  so  e 
they  make  no  show  in  history, 
may  not  have  exercised  any  commanding  i 
upon  either  his  own  or  succeeding 
but  it  was  sufficiently  marked  and 
respect  and  privy  from  his  o 
By  his  posterity  his  name  is  always  ] 
honour  with  those  of  Abraham  and  Jacob;  : 
it  was  even  nsed  as  part  of  the  formula 
Egyptian  magicians  in  the  time  of  Origin  (Ctmtr* 
Celsum,  i.  22)  employed  as  efficacious  to  bins  tat 
demons  whom  they  adjured  (comp.  Gen.  xxxL 
42,  53). 

If  Abraham's  enterprising 
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shadowed  the  early  history  of  hie  descendants ;  if 
Jacob  was  a  type  of  the  careful,  commercial,  un war- 
like character  of  their  later  days,  Isaac  may  repre- 
sent the  middle  period,  in  which  they  lived  apart 
from  nations,  and  enjoyed  possession  of  the  fertile 
land  of  promise. 

IV.  The  typical  view  of  Isaac  is  barely  referred 
to  in  the  N.  T. ;  but  it  is  drawn  out  with  minute 
particularity  by  Philo  and  those  interpreters  of 
Scripture  who  were  influenced  by  Alexandrian  phi- 
losophy. Thus  in  Philo,  Isaac  =  laughter  =  the 
most  exquisite  enjoyment = the  soother  and  cheerer 
of  peace-loving  souls,  is  foreshadowed  in  the  facts 
that  his  father  had  attained  100  years  (the  perfect 
number)  when  he  was  bora,  and  that  he  is  spe- 
cially designated  as  given  to  his  parents  by  God. 
His  birth  from  the  mistress  of  Abraham's  house- 
bold  symbolizes  happiness  proceeding  from  pre- 
dominant wisdom.  Hjf  ftttac^Tncnt  to  one  wife 
(Rebekah = perseverance)  is  contraafSfWIth  Abra- 
mnexions  and  with  Jacob's  toil- 
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am's  moltii   

won  RM|  as  showinJf*TS»  superiority  of  Isaac's 
heaven-born,  self-sufficing  wisdom,  to  the  accumu- 
lated knowledge  of  Abraham  and  the  painful  expe- 
rience of  Jacob.    In  the  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac 
Philo  sees  only  a  sign  that  laughter  =  rejoicing  is 
the  prerogative  of  God,  and  is  a  fit  offering  to 
Him,  and  that  He  gives  back  to  obedient  man  as 
much  happiness  as  is  good  for  him.    Clement  of 
Rome  (ch.  31),  with  characteristic  soberness,  merely 
,-efers  to  Isaac  as  an  example  of  faith  in  God, 
In  Tertullian  he  is  a  pattern  of  monogamy  and  a 
type  of  Christ  bearing  the  cross.    But  Clement 
of  Alexandria  finds  an  allegorical  meaning  in  the 
incideuts  which  connect  Abimelech  with  Isaac  and 
Uebekah  (Gen.  xxvi.  8)  as  well  as  in  the  offering 
of  Isaac.    In  this  latter  view  he  is  followed  by 
Origen,  and  by  Augustine,  and  by  Christian  ex- 
positors generally.   The  most  minute  particulars 
of  that  transaction  are  invested  with  a  spiritual 
meaning  by  such  writers  as  Rabanus  Maurus,  m 
Gen.  §iii.    Abraham  is  made  a  type  of  the  First 
Person  in  the  blessed  Trinity,  Isaac  of  the  Second ; 
the  two  servants  dismissed  are  the  Jewish  sects 
who  did  not  attain  to  a  perception  of  Christ  in  His 
humiliation  ;  the  ass  bearing  the  wood  is  the 
Jewish  nation,  to  whom  were  committed  the 
oracles  of  God  which  they  failed  to  understand; 
the  three  days  are  the  Patriarchal,  Mosaic,  and 
Christian  dispensations ;  the  ram  is  Christ  on  the 
Cross;  the  thicket  they  who  placed  Him  there. 
Modern  English  writers  hold  firmly  the  typical 
significance  of  the  transaction,  without  extending 
it  into  such  detail  (see  Pearson  on  the  Creed, 
i.  243,  251,  ed.  1843;  Fairbairn's  Typology, 
i.  332).    A  recent  writer  (A.  Jukes,  Types  of 
Generis),  who  has  shown  much  ingenuity  in  at- 
taching a  spiritual  meaning  to  the  characters  and 
incidents  in  the  bpok  of  Genesis,  regards  Isaac  as 
representing  the  spirit  of  sonship,  in  a  series  in 
which  Adam  represents  human  nature,  Cain  the 
carnal  mind,  Abel  the  spiritual,  Noah  regeneration, 
Abraham  the  spirit  of  faith,  Jacob  the  spirit  of 
service,  Joseph  suffering  or  glory.  With  this  series 
may  be  compared  the  view  of  Ewald  (Oesch.  i. 
387-400),  in  which  the  whole  patriarchal  family 
is  a  prefigurative  group,  comprising  twelve  mem- 
bers with  seven  distinct  modes  of  relation:  1. 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  three  fathers,  respect- 
ively personifying  active  power,  quiet  enjoyment, 
success  after  struggles,  distinguished  from  the  rest 
as  Agamemnon,  Achilles,  and  Ulysses  among  the 


heroes  of  the  Iliad,  or  as  the  Trojan  Anchises, 
Aeneas,  and  Ascanius,  and  mutually  related  as 
Romulus,  Remus,  and  Numa  ;  2.  Sarah,  with 
Hagar,  as  mother  and  mistress  of  the  household ; 
3.  Isaac  as  child:  4.  Isaac  with  Rebekah  as  the 
type  of  wedlock  (oomp.  Alterthumer,  p.- 233); 

5.  Leah  and  Rachel  the  plurality  of  coequal  wives ; 

6.  Deborah  as  nurse  (compare  Anna  and  Caieta, 
Am.  iv.  654,  and  vii.  1);  7.  Eliezer  as  steward, 
whose  office  is  compared  to  that  of  the  messenger 
of  the  Olympic  deities. 

V.  Jewish  legends  represent  Isaac  as  an  angel 
made  before  the  world,  and  descending  to  earth  in 
human  form  (Origen,  in  Joann.  ii.  §25) ;  as  one 
of  the  three  men  in  whom  human  sinfulness  has 
no  place,  as  one  of  the  six  over  whom  the  angel 
of  death  has  no  power  (Eisenmenger,  Ent.  Jud.  i. 
343,  864).  He  is  said  to  have  been  instructed 
in  divine  knowledge  by  Shem  (Jarchi,  on  Gen. 
.  xxv.).  The  ordinance  of  evening  prayer  is  ascribed 
to  him  (Gen.  xxiv.  63),  as  that  of  rooming  prayer 
to  Abraham  (xix.  27),  and  night  prayer  to  Jacob 
(xxviii.  11),  (Eisenmenger,  Ent.  Jud.  i.  483). 

The  Arabian  traditions  included  in  the  Koran 
represent  Isaac  as  a  model  of  religion,  a  righteous 
person  inspired  with  grace  to  do  good  works,  ob- 
serve prayer,  and  give  alms  (ch.  21),  endowed 
with  the  divine  gifts  of  prophecy,  children,  and 
wealth  (ch.  19).  The  promise  of  Isaac  and  the 
offering  of  Isaac  are  also  mentioned  (ch.  II, 
38).  Faith  in  a  future  resurrection  is  ascribed  to 
Abraham;  but  it  is  connected,  not  as  in  Heb. 
xi.  19  with  the  offering  of  Isaac,  but  with  a 
fictitious  miracle  (ch.  2).  [W.  T.  B.] 

ISAI'AH  <.».  Teshayahu,  always  in 

Hebr.  Text ;  but  in  Rabbinical  superscriptions  of  the 
Hebr.  Bible  iTJJB*  ;  'He-alas ;  Isaias).  The  He- 
brew name,  our  shortened  form  of  which  occurs  of 
other  persons  [see  Jehaiah,  Jeshaiah],  signifies 
Salvation  of  John  (a  shortened  form  of  Jehovah). 
Reference  is  plainly  made  by  the  prophet  him- 
self, Is.  viii.  18,  to  the  significance  of  his  own 
name  as  well  as  of  those  of  his  two  sons.  His 
father  Amos  Q*toN,  'Ajidbs)  must  not  be  con* 
founded,  as  was  done  by  Clemens  Alexandrinua  and 
some  other  of  (he  Fathers  through  their  ignorance 
of  Hebrew,  with  the  prophet  Amos  (Dtojf,  in 
LXX.  also  'Afuis),  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Jeroboam  II.  Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  Amoz. 
He  is  said  by  some  of  the  Rabbins  to  have  been  also 
a  prophet,  and  brother  of  king  Amaziah, — the  latter 
apparently  a  mere  guess  founded  on  the  affinity  of 
the  two  names.  Kimchi  (a.d.  1230)  says  in  his 
commentary  on  Is.  i.  1,  "  We  know  not  his  race, 
nor  of  what  tribe  he  was." 

I.  The  first  verse  of  the  book  runs  thus :  "  The 
vision  of  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz,  which  he  saw 
concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of 
Uzziah,  Jo thnm,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of 
Judah."  A  few  remarks  on  this  verse  will  open 
the  way  to  the  solution  of  several  enquiries  relative 
to  the  prophet  and  his  writings. 

1.  This  verse  is  not  the  preface  to  the  first  ch. 
only,  nor  to  any  small  portion  of  the  book,  as  is 
clear  from  the  enumeration  of  the  four  kings.  It 
plainly  prefaces  at  least  the  first  part  of  the  book 
(chs.  i.-xxxix.),  which  leaves  off  in  Hezekiah 's 
reign  ;  and  as  there  appears  no  reason  for  limiting 
its  reference  even  to  the  first  part,  the  obvious  con- 
struction would  take  it  as  applying  to  the  whole 
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book  (comp.  Hos.  i.  1 ;  Mic.  i.  1).  The  word  piston 
is  a  collective  noun,  as  in  2  Chr.  xxxii.  32  ;  the  Heb. 
fttn  is  never  found  in  the  plural.  As  this  is  the 
natural  and  obvious  bearing  of  the  verse, 

2.  We  are  authorised  to  infer,  that  no  part  of  the 
vision,  the  fruits  of  which  are  recorded  in  this  book, 
belongs  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh.  Hypotheses  there- 
fore, which  lengthen  Isainh's  prophetic  ministration 
into  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  appear  to  lock  historical 
foundation.  A  rabbinical  tradition  it  is  true,  appa- 
rently confirmed  by  the  &ie*f>lo(h\<rav  of  Heb.  xi. 
37,  which  can  be  referred  to  no  other  known  fact,  re- 
ports the  prophet  to  have  been  sawn  asunder*  in  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  by  order  of  Manasseh ;  but  the  hos- 
tility of  the  party  opposed  to  the  service  of  Je- 
hovah, which  gained  the  ascendency  at  the  acces- 
sion of  that  prince,  had  been  sufficiently  excited  by 
the  prophet  during  the  reign  of  his  predecessor  to 
prompt  them  to  the  murder,  without  our  lengthen- 
ing the  period  of  his  prophesying  beyond  the  limits 
which  this  verse  assigns.    For  indeed, 

3.  Isaiah  must  have  been  an  old  man  at  the  close 
of  Hczekiah's  reign.  The  ordinary  chronology  gives 
758  B.C.  for  the  date  of  Jotham's  accession,  and 
698  for  that  of  Hezekiah's  death.  This  gives  us  a 
period  of  60  years.  And  since  his  ministry  com* 
menced  before  Uzxiah's  death  (how  long  we  know 
not),  supposing  him  to  have  been  no  more  than  20 
years  old  when  he  began  to  prophesy,  he  would 
hare  been  80  or  90  at  Manasseh' s  accession. 

4.  The  circle  of  hearers  upon  whom  his  ministry 
was  immediately  designed  to  operate  is  determined 
to  be  "  Judah  and  Jerusalem."  True,  we  have  in 
the  book  prophecies  relating  to  the  kingdom  of 
Israel, — as  also  to  Moab,  Babylon,  and  other  hea- 
then states;  but  neither  in  the  one  case  nor  the 
other  was  the  prophesying  designed  for  the  benefit 
of?  these  foreign  states,  or  meant  to  be  communi- 
cated to  them,  but  only  for  Judah,  now  becoming 
the  sole  home  of  Hebrew  blessings  and  hopes. 
Every  other  interest  in  the  prophet's  inspired  view 
moves  round  Judah,  and  is  connected  with  her. 

5.  It  is  the  most  natural  and  obvious  supposi- 
tion that  the  "  visions "  are  in  the  main  placed  in 
the  collection  according  to  their  chronological  order ; 
and  this  supposition  it  would  be  arbitrary  to  set 
aside  without  more  solid  reasons  than  the  mere  im- 
pulses of  subjective  fancy.  We  grant  that  this 
presumption  might  be  overruled,  if  good  cause 
were  shown ;  but  till  it  is  shown,  we  have  no  war- 
rant for  rejecting  the  principle  that  the  present 
arrangement  is  in  the  main  founded  upon  chronolo- 
gical propriety,  only  departed  from  in  cases  where 
(as  is  very  natural  to  suppose)  similarity  of  cha- 
racter occasioned  the  grouping  together  of  visions 
which  were  not  uttered  at  the  same  time. 

6.  If  then  we  compare  the  contents  of  the  book 
with  the  description  here  given  of  it,  we  recognise 
prophesyings  which  are  certainly  to  be  assigned  to 
the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah ;  but  we 
cannot  so  certainly  find  any  belonging  to  the  reign 
of  Jotham.  The  form  of  the  expression  in  vi.  1, 
"  the  year  that  king  Uzziah  died,'  fixes  the  time  of 
that  vision  to  the  close  of  Uzziah's  reign,  and  not 
to  the  commencement  of  Jotham's.  What  precedes 
ch.  vi.  may  be  referred  to  some  preceding  part  of 
Uzziah's  reign: — except  perhaps  the  first  chapter; 
this  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  summary  of  advice 
founded  upon  the  whole  of  what  follows, — a  kind 

■  The  traditional  spot  of  the  martyrdom  is  a  very 
old  mulberry-treo  which  stands  near  the  Pool  of 


of  general  preface ;  corresponding  at  the  commence, 
ment  of  the  book  to  the  paranesis  of  the  nine 
chapters  at  its  close.  Ch.  vii.  brings  us  at  once 
from  "  the  year  that  king  Uzziah  died  "  to  "  the 
days  of  Ahaz."  We  have  then  nothing  left  for 
Jotham's  reign,  unless  we  suppose  that  some  of  the 
group  of  "  burdens'*  in  xiii.-xxiii.  belong  to  it,  or 
some  of  the  perhaps  miscellaneous  utterances  in 
xxviii.-xxxv.  It  may  be  that  prophesyings  then 
spoken  were  not  recorded,  because,  applying  to  a 
state  of  things  similar  to  what  obtained  in  the  latter 
part  of  Uzziah,  they  were  themselves  of  a  similar 
strain  with  chs.  ii.-v. 

7.  We  naturally  ask,  Who  was  the  compiler  of  the 
book?  The  obvious  answer  is,  that  it  was  Isaiah 
himself  aided  by  a  scribe ;  comp.  the  very  interest- 
ing glimpse  afforded  us  by  Jer.  xxrvi.  1-5,  of  the 
relation  between  the  utterance  of  prophecies  and 
their  writing.  Isaiah  we  know  was  otherwise  an 
author ;  for  in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  22  we  read :  "  Now 
the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Uzziah  first  and  last  did 
Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz  the  prophet  write" ;  and 
though  that  historical  work  has  perished,  the  fact 
remains  to  show  that  Isaiah's  mind  was  not  alien 
from  the  cares  of  written  composition  (comp.  also 
2  Chr.  xxxii.  32 ;  and  observe  the  first  person  used 
in  viii.  1-5).  The  organic  structure  of  the  whole 
book  also,  which  we  hope  to  make  apparent,  favours 
the  same  belief.  On  the  whole,  that  Isaiah  was 
himself  the  compiler,  claims  to  be  accepted  as  the 
true  view.  The  principal  objection  deserving  of 
notice  is  that  founded  upon  xxxvii.  38.  It  has  beta 
alleged  (Hitzig,  in  he.)  that  Sennacherib's  murder 
took  place  B.C.  696,  two  yrars  after  Slanasseh's 
accession ;  others,  however,  question  this  (comp.  Ha- 
veraick's  EinleiUmg) :  at  all  events  the  passage  is 
quite  reconcileable  with  the  belief  of  Isaiah's  bang 
the  compiler,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  lived  two  or 
three  years  after  Manasseh's  accession,  even  without 
our  having  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  attributing 
the  verse  in  question  and  the  one  before  it  to  a 
later  hand.  The  name  given  in  xxrvi.  11,  13  to 
the  Hebrew  spoken  in  Jerusalem,  "  the  Jews'  lan- 
guage," JVI'in*',  is  no  evidence  of  a  later  age ;  it  is 
perfectly  conceivable  that  while  the  written  lan- 
guage remained  the  same  in  both  kingdoms,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  prophetical  books,  the  tpoJtex  dia- 
lect (comp.  Judg.  xii.  6)  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
may  have  diverged  so  for  from  that  of  the  (now 
perished)  kingdom  of  Israel  as  to  have  received  a 
distinct  designation  ;  and  its  name  would  naturally, 
like  that  of  the  kingdom  itself,  be  drawn  from  the 
tribe  which  formed  the  chief  constituent  of  the  popu- 
lation. As  we  are  seeking  for  objective  evidence, 
we  may  neglect  those  wild  hypotheses  which  some 
have  indulged  in,  respecting  an  original  work  and 
its  subsequent  modifications;  for  since  they  origi- 
nate in  the  denial  of  divine  inspiration  conjoined 
with  reliance  on  a  merely  subjective  appreciation 
of  the  several  writings,  such  hypotheses  most  be 
assigned  to  the  region  of  fancy  rather  than  of  his- 
toric investigation. 

8.  In  this  introductory  verse  we  have  yet  to 
notice  the  description  which  it  gives  of  Isaiah's 
prophesyings :  they  are  "  the  vision  which  he  saw." 
When  we  hear  of  visions  we  are  apt  to  think  of  a 
mental  condition  in  which  the  mind  is  withdrawn 
altogether  from  the  perception  of  objects  actually 
present,  and  contemplates,  instead  of  these,  another 

Siloam  on  the  slopes  of  Ophei,  below  the  S.E.  wall 
of  Jerusalem. 
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Bet  of  objects  which  appear  at  the  moment  sensibly 
present; — a  sort  of  dream  without  sleep.  Such  a 
vision  was  that  of  St.  I'eter  at  Joppa.  Such  again 
we  recognise  in  Is.  vi. — the  only  instance  of  this 
kind  of  pure  vision  in  the  book ;  in  Jeremiah,  Eze- 
kiel,  and  Zechariah,  they  abound.  But  Isaiah's 
mental  state  in  his  prophesying  appears  ordinarily 
to  have  been  different  from  this.  Outward  objects 
really  present  were  not  withdrawn  from  his  percep- 
tion, but  appear  to  have  blended  to  his  view,  at 
times,  with  the  spiritual  which  was  really  present 
though  not  recognisable  except  to  the  eye  of  faith 
(e.g.,  the  presence  of  Jehovah),  at  times  with  the 
future  whether  sensible  or  spiritual  which  seemed 
to  the  prophet  as  if  actually  present.  In  this  view, 
his  prophesyings  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  utter- 
ances, in  the  delivery  of  which  the  Holy  Ghost  em- 
ployed the  intellectual  and  physical  organs  of  the 
prophet  as  mere  instruments  wielded  by  Itself,  but 
as  vision,  i,  e.,  the  description  by  the  prophet  him- 
self under  divine  direction  (2  Tim.  iii.  16)  of  that 
which  at  the  time  he  seemed  to  himself  to  see.  If 
this  view  be  just,  it  follows  that  in  the  descriptions 
which  the  prophet  gives  of  that  which  appeared  to 
be  before  him,  we  cannot  be  at  once  sure,  whether 
he  is  describing  what  was  actually  objectively  pre- 
sent, or  whether  the  objects  delineated  as  present 
belonged  to  the  future.  For  example ;  at  first  sight 
the  description  given  of  the  condition  of  Judah  in  i. 
5-9,  portraying  an  invasion,  might  be  understood 
of  what  was  actually  present,  and  so  might  lead  us 
either  to  supplement  the  history  of  2  K.  with  a 
hypothetical  invasion,  or  put  forward  the  time  of 
the  prophesying  to  Ahnz  or  Hezekiah.  But  recol- 
lecting that  it  is  vision,  we  see  that  it  may  be  taken 
as  simply  predictive  and  threatening,  and  therefore 
as  still  spoken  in  Uzziah's  reign.  Similarly  iii.  8, 
v.  13,  x.  28-32,  are  all  predictive.  So  in  the 
second  part  is  lxiv.  1 1.  Further,  it  would  be  only 
in  accordance  with  this  method  of  prophetic  sight 
if  we  found  the  prophet  describing  some  future 
time  as  if  present,  and  from  that  standing-point 
announcing  some  more  distant  future,  sometimes  as 
future,  and  sometimes,  again,  as  present.  And  in 
fact  it  is  thus  that  Isaiah  represents  the  coming  for- 
tunes of  God's  people  in  the  second  part  of  his  pro- 
phecy. Comp.  xlii.  13-17,  xlix.  18,  xlv.  1-4,  Mi. 
3-10, 11, 12,lxiii.  1-6,  as  illustrations  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  relations  of  post,  present,  and  future 
time,  are  in  vision  blended  together. 

It  has  been  remarked  above  as  characteristic  of 
Isaiah's  ordinary  prophetic  vision,  that  the  actually 
present  is  not  lost  to  view.  In  fact  this  was  essen- 
tial to  his  proper  function.  His  first  and  imme- 
diate concern  was  with  his  contemporaries,  as  the 
reprover  of  sin,  and  to  build  up  the  piety  of  be- 
lievers. Even  when  his  vision  the  most  contemplates 
the  future,  he  yet  does  not  lose  his  reference  to  the 
present,  but  (as  we  shall  see  even  in  the  second 
part)  he  makes  his  prophesyings  tell  by  exhortation 
and  reproof  upon  the  state  of  things  actually  around 
him.  From  all  this  it  results,  that  we  often  find 
it  difficult  to  discriminate  his  predictions  from  his 
rebukes  of  present  disorders.  His  contemporaries, 
however,  would  be  under  no  such  difficulty.  The 
idolatrous  and  ungodly  Hebrew  would  promptly 
recognise  his  own  description ;  the  pious  would  be 
confirmed  and  cheered. 

II.  In  order  to  realise  the  relation  of  Isaiah's  pro- 
phetic ministry  to  his  own  contemporaries,  we  need 
to  take  account  both  of  the  foreign  relations  of 
Judah  at  the  time,  and  internally  of  its  social  and  J 
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religious  aspects.  Our  materials  are  scanty,  and 
are  to  be  collected  partly  out  of  2  K.  and  2  Chr., 
and  partly  out  of  the  remaining  writings  of  con- 
temporary prophets,  Joel  (probably),  Obadiah,  and 
Micah,  in  Judah ;  and  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Jonah,  in 
Israel.  Of  these  the  most  assistance  is  obtained 
from  Micah. 

1.  Under  Uzziah  the  political  position  of  Judah 
had  greatly  recovered  from  the  blows  suffered  under  ■ 
Amaziah ;  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem  itself  were 
restored ;  castles  were  built  in  the  country ;  new 
arrangements  in  the  army  and  equipments  of  defen- 
sive artillery  were  established ;  and  considerable 
successes  in  war  gained  against  the  Philistines,  the 
Arabians,  and  the  Ammonites.  [Uzziah.]  This 
prosperity  continued  during  the  reign  of  Jotham, 
except  that  towards  the  cluse  of  this  latter  reign, 
troubles  threatened  from  the  alliance  of  Israel  and 
Syria.  [Jotham.]  The  consequence  of  this  pros- 
perity was  an  influx  of  wealth,  and  this  with  the 
increased  means  of  military  strength  withdrew  men's 
confidence  from  Jehovah,  and  led  them  to  trust  in 
worldly  resources.  Moreover  great  disorders  ex- 
isted in  the  internal  administration,  all  of  which, 
whether  moral  or  religious,  were,  by  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  commonwealth,  as  theocratic,  alike  ame- 
nable to  prophetic  rebuke.  It  was  the  very  business 
of  Isaiah  and  other  prophets  to  raise  their  voices  as 
public  reformers,  as  well  as  to  fulfil  the  work  which 
belongs  to  religious  teachers  in  edifying  God's  true 
servants  and  calling  the  irreligious  to  repentance. 
Accordingly  our  prophet  steps  forward  into  public 
view  with  the  divine  message,  dressed  after  the 
manner  of  prophets  in  general — girded  in  coarse 
and  black,  or  at  least  dark  coloured,  hair-cloth  (comp. 
Is.  xx.  2, 1.  3 ;  2  K.  i.  8;  Zech.  xiii.  4), — emblem- 
atically indicating  by  this  attire  of  mourning  that 
Jehovah  spoke  to  His  people  in  grief  and  resent- 
ment. [Sack-cloth.]  From  his  house,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  Jerusalem  (comp.  vii.  3, 
xxxvii.  5),  he  goes  forth  to  places  of  general  con- 
course, chiefly  no  doubt,  as  Christ  and  His  Apostles 
afterwards  did,  to  the  colonnades  and  courts  of  the 
Temple,  and  proclaims  in  the  audience  of  the  people 
"  the  word  of  Jehovah." 

2.  And  what  is  the  tenor  of  his  message  in  the 
time  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham  ?  This  we  read  in  chs. 
i.-v.  Chap.  i.  is  very  general  in  its  contents.  In 
perusing  it  we  may  fancy  that  we  hear  the  very  voice 
of  the  Seer  as  he  stands  (perhaps)  in  the  Court  of 
the  Israelites  denouncing  to  nobles  and  people,  then 
assembling  for  divine  worship,  the  whole  estimate 
of  their  character  formed  by  Jehovah,  and  His 
approaching  chastisements.  "They  aw  a  sinful 
nation ;  they  have  provoked  the  Holy  One  of  Israel 
to  anger.  Flourishing  as  their  worldly  condition 
now  appears,  the  man  whose  eyes  are  opened  sees 
another  scene  before  him  (1-9), — the  land  laid 
waste,  and  Zion  left  as  a  cottage  in  a  vineyard, — 
(a  picture  realised  in  the  Syro-Ephraimitish  war, 
and  more  especially  in  the  Assyrian  invasion — the 
great  event  round  which  the  whole  of  the  first  part 
of  the  book 'revolves).  Men  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah that  they  are,  let  them  hearken  1  they  may 
go  on  if  they  will  with  their  ritual  worship, 
'  trampling '  Jehovah's  courts;  nevertheless,  He 
loathes  them:  the  stain  of  innocent  blood  is  on 
their  hands ;  the  weak  are  oppressed ;  there  is 
bribery  and  corruption  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  Let  them  reform;  if  they  will  not,  Je- 
hovah will  burn  out  their  sins  in  the  smelting  fire 
of  His  judgment.  '  Zion  shall  be  purified,  and  thus 
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saved,  whilst  the  sinners  and  recreants  tram  Je- 
hovah in  her  shall  perish  in  their  much-loved 
idolatries."  This  discourse  suitably  heads  the 
book ;  it  sounds  the  keynote  of  the  whole ;  fires  of 
judgment  destroying,  but  purifying  a  remnant, — 
such  wss  the  burden  all  along  of  Isaiah's  pro- 
phesyings. 

Of  the  other  public  utterances  belonging  to  this 
period,  chs.  ii.-iv.  are  by  almost  all  critics  con- 
sidered to  be  one  prophesying, — the  leading  thought 
of  which  is  that  the  present  prosperity  of  Judah 
should  be  destroyed  for  her  sins,  to  mate  room  for 
the  real  glory  of  piety  and  virtue ;  while  ch.  v. 
forms  a  distinct  discourse,  whose  main  purport  is 
that  Israel,  God's  vineyard,  shall  be  brought  to 
desolation.  The  idolatry  denounced  in  these  chap- 
ters is  to  be  taken  as  that  of  private  individuals,  for 
both  Uzxiah  and  Jotham  served  Jehovah.  They 
are  prefaced  by  the  vision  of  the  exaltation  of  the 
mountain  on  which  Jehovah  dwells  above  all  other 
mountains,  to  become  the  source  of  light  and  moral 
transformation  to  all  mankind  (ii.  2-4). 

Here  we  are  met  by  the  fact  that  this  same 
.  vision  is  found  in  very  nearly  the  same  words  in 
Micoh  iv.  1-3.  The  two  prophets  were  contem- 
porary, and  one  may  very  well  have  heard  the 
other,  and  adopted  his  words.  Compare  a  nearly 
similar  phenomenon  in  1  Pet.  v.  5-9,  compared 
with  Jam.  iv.  6-10 ;  for  Peter  and  James  had  no 
doubt  often  heard  each  other's  public  teaching  at 
Jerusalem.  Which  was  the  prior  speaker  of  the 
words  we  cannot  in  either  case  determine.  In 
many  cases  writers  of  Scripture  adopt  the  words  of 
former  inspired  writers;  why  not  speakers  also? 
In  this  instance,  Isaiah  or  Micah  may  without 
improbability  be  imagined  as  standing  by  whilst 
the  other  announced  Jehovah's  word,  and  himself, 
I  still  under  divine  inspiration,  afterwards  repeating 
'  the  same  word.  As  among  the  prophets  in  the 
Christian  Church  some  were  directed  to  remain  in 
silence,  and  "  judge"  whilst  others  spoke ;  so  we 
may  believe  that  occasions  frequently  occurred  in 
which  the  prophesying  of  one  sable-dressed  prophet 
was  listened  to,  and  ratified  by  other  prophets,  one 
or  more,  standing  by,  who  might  add  their  testi- 
mony: "This  is  the  word  of  Jehovah"  (comp 
1  K.  xxii.  11, 12). 

After  thus  refreshing  pious  souls  with  delineating 
future  (Messianic)  glories,  Isaiah  is  recalled  by  the 
sad  present.  Far  distant  is  God's  people  as  yet 
from  the  high  calling  of  being  the  teacher  of  the 
world.  "  All  is  now  wrong.  Heathenism  is  flood- 
ing the  land  with  charmers  and  diviners,  with 
silver  and  gold,  with  horses  and  chariots,  and  with 
idols!  Jehovah,  forgive  them  not! — Jehovah's 
day  of  judgment  is  coming,  when  all  human  glory 
shall  disappear  before  Bis  glory,  and  in  consterna- 
tion Hebrew  idolaters  shall  hurl  their  images  into 
any  corner.  Lo,  Jehovah-Zebaoth  will  take  away 
every  stay  of  order  and  well-being  in  the  state, 
leaving  only  the  refuse  of  society  to  rule  (if  indeed 
they  will)  the  desolated  city.  Look  at  them  only  1 
They  are  as  shameless  as  Sodom !  0  my  people, 
thy  leaders  lead  thee  astray,  thy  princes  oppress : 
what  mean  ye  that  ye  grind  the  faces  of  My  poor? 
saith  Jehovah.  Look  again  at  their  ladies,  with 
their  jewels  and  their  head-gear,  and  their  fine 
dresses,  and  their  trinkets  I  Jehovah  will  take 
all  of  it  away,  leaving  to  them  only  shame  and 
sack-cloth.  Yes,  Zion  shall  lose  both  sons  and 
daughters  (so  many  are  they  who  offend  I),  and 
bereaved  of  all  shall  sit  on  the  bare  ground.  Yet 
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out  of  these  judgments  shall  issue  purity  and  peace. 
He,  the  Branch  of  Jehovah's  appointing  (iv.  2), 
shall  appear  in  glory,  and  the  redeemed  springing 
out  of  tiie  earth  shall  shine  with  accordant  spies- 
dour  in  what  is  left  of  Israel.  All  in  Zion  shall 
then  be  holy,  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  and 
the  overshadowing  cloud  by  day,  shall  as  of  yore 
cheer  and  protect ; — what  is  precious  most  need  be 
protected !  Sweet  shall  be  the  security  and  refresh- 
ment of  those  days." 

Again  the  prophet  is  seen  in  the  public  con- 
course. At  first  he  invites  attention  by  reciting  a 
parable  (of  the  vineyard)  in  calm  and  composed 
accents  (ch.  v.).  But  as  he  interprets  the  parable 
his  note  changes,  and  a  sixfold  "  woe"  is  poured 
forth  with  terrible  invective.  It  is  levelled  against 
the  covetous  amassers  of  land,  breaking  down  those* 
landmarks  which  fenced  the  small  hereditary  free- 
holders whose  perpetuity  formed  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  original  constitution  of  the  Hebrtv 
commonwealth  (comp.  1  K.  xxi.  3) ;  against  luxu- 
rious revellers;  against  bold  sinners  who  defied 
God's  works  of  judgment,  with  which  the  prophets 
threatened  them  (comp.  the  similar  association  «f 
revelling  with  hardened  unbelief  in  Israel,  Am.  v. 
18,  vi.  3-6)  ;  against  those  who  confounded  meral 
distinctions ;  against  self-conceited  sceptics  ;  aad 
against  profligate  perverters  of  judicial  justice.  Ia 
fury  of  wrath  Jehovah  stretches)  forth  His  hand. 
Here  there  is  an  awful  vagueness  m  the  images  W 
terror  which  the  prophet  accumulates,  till  at  tarts 
out  of  the  cloud  and  mist  of  wrath  we  bear  Jeho- 
vah hiss  for  the  stern  and  irresistible  warriors  (tat 
Assyrians),  who  from  the  end  of  the  earth  saoald 
crowd  forward  to  spoil, — after  which  all  distinct- 
ness of  description  again  fades  away  in  vague  usages 
of  sorrow  and  despair. 

What  effect  (we  may  ask)  would  such  denuncia- 
tions produce  upon  the  mass  of  Hebrew  bearers? 
It  was  not  from  Isaiah  only  that  the  sum  per- 
sons heard  them.  Oppression,  denounced  by  tdai 
(iii.  14,  15,  r.  7-10),  was  denounced  also  by 
Micah  (ii.  1,  2) ;  maladministration  of  jostiet 
(Is.  i.  23,  v.  23)  is  noted  also  by  Micah  (in.  1-3, 
9-11,  vii.  8) ;  the  combination  of  idolatry,  diviners, 
and  horses  found  in  Is.  ii.  6-8,  15,  is  paralleled  n> 
Mic.  v.  10-15.  This  concurrence  of  pronbeacn 
testimony  would  not  be  without  weight  with  those 
who  had  still  some  faith  in  Jehovah.  But  the 
Worldly-minded,  however  silent  when  flagrant  im- 
morality was  censured,  might  find  what  they  wecU 
count  plausible  ground  for  demurring,  when  the 
prophet  put  the  multiplication  of  gold,  surer, 
horses,  and  chariots,  in  the  same  category  with 
idols,  or  when  with  unsparing  satire  he  psBtiee- 
larised  articles  of  female  adornment  as  objects  ct 
Jehovah's  wrath.  But  God's  law  through  Moses 
had  given  similar  injunctions  (Dent.  xvii.  16,  I?); 
and  indeed  in  general  there  is  not  a  single  page  of 
the  prophetic  books  in  which  the  Pentateuch  is  net 
again  and  again  referred  to.  The  Hebrew  < 
wealth  was  not  designed  to  be  a  commercial 
hut  a  system  of  small  hereditary  landowners  i 
a  theocracy.  Material  progress  and  ever  heightens^  ' 
embellishment,  whether  in  the  court  or  in  society  m 
general,  with  the  men  or  with  the  women,  re- 
moved it  further  and  further  from  its  original  con- 
stitution, and  from  Jehovah  its  God.  Somethir; 
resembling  Spartan  plainness  belonged  esaeuUailT 
to  the  idea  of  the  Hebrew  state. 

3.  In  the  year  of  Uzxtah's  death  an  ecstatic  vioea 
fell  upon  Isaiah,  which,  in  compiling  his  prophets* 
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long  after,  he  was  careful  to  record,  both  for  other 
reasons,  and  also  because  he  had  then  become  aware 
of  the  failure  of  his  ministry  in  reference  to  the 
bulk  of  his  contemporaries,  and  of  the  desolation, 
yet  not  without  hope,  which  awaited  his  people. 
We  see  in  the  case  of  St  Peter  at  Joppa  (Acts  x. 
9-16)  that  such  a  state  of  ecstasis,  though  un- 
questionably of  divine  origin,  yet  in  its  tdrm  adapts 
itself  to  the  previous  condition,  whether  corporeal 
or  psychological,  of  the  patient.  Isaiah  at  this 
period  (as  we  must  infer  from  the  placing  of  the 
narrative)  had  been  already  for  some  time  engaged 
in  his  ministry;  and  we  may  venture  to  surmise 
he  lamented  his  little  success.  Seeing  what  he 
sow  around  him,  and  foreseeing  what  he  foresaw, 
could  he  do  otherwise  than  feel  deeply  how  little 
he  was  able  to  effect  for  the  welfare  of  his  beloved 
country?  In  this  vision  he  saw  Jehovah,  in  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Godhead  (John  xii.  41 ; 
comp.  Mai.  iii.  1),  enthroned  aloft  in  His  own 
earthly  tabernacle,  attended  by  seraphim,  whose 
praise  filled  the  sanctuary  as  it  were  with  the 
smoke  of  incense.  As  John  at  Patmos,  so  Isaiah 
was  overwhelmed  with  awe :  be  felt  his  own  sinful- 
ness and  that  of  all  with  whom  he  was  connected, 
and  cried  "  woe1'  upon  himself  as  if  brought  before 
Jehovah  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  deeds.  But, 
as  at  Patmos  the  Son  of  Man  laid  His  hand  upon 
John  saying  "  Fear  not!"  so,  in  obedience  evidently 
to  the  will  of  Jehovah,  a  seraph  with  a  hot  stone 
taken  from  the  altar  touched  his  lips,  the  principal 
organ  of  good  and  evil  in  man,  and  thereby  re- 
moving his  sinfulness,  qualified  him  to  join  the 
seraphim  in  whatever  service  he  might  be  called  to. 
And  now  the  condescending  invitation  of  the  Great 
King  is  heard:  "Whom  shall  1  send?  Who  will 
go  for  us?"  "Here  am  I!  send  me."  Had  he 
not  borne  Jehovah's  commission  before?  No  doubt 
he  had;  yet  now,  with  the  intenser  sense  of  the 
reality  of  divine  things  which  that  hour  brought 
him,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  not.  What  heaven-taught 
minister  does  not  understand  this?  And  what  was 
to  be  the  nature  of  his  work  ?  "  Make  the  under- 
standing of  this  people  (not  "  my  people  ")  torpid ; 
dull  their  ears;  close  up  their  eyes;  die  more  they 
hear  thy  word,  the  more  hardened  they  shall  be- 
come; they  must  not,  they  shall  not,  receive  the 
message  so  as  to  repent."  A  heart-crushing  com- 
mission for  one  who  loved  his  people  as  Isaiah  did  1 
The  moan  of  grief  at  length  finds  utterance :  "  Lord, 
how  long?"  "  Till  the  land  be  desolate — saving  a 
small  remnant  utterly  desolate — a  remnant  of  a 
holy  seed,  which  will  be  a  stock  to  sprout  forth, 
but  again  and  again  to  be  cut  back  and  burnt,  and 
yet  still  to  survive." 

This  vision  in  the  main  was  another  mode  of  re- 
presenting what,  both  in  previous  and  in  subsequent 
prophesyings,  is  so  continually  denounced — the 
almost  utter  destruction  of  the  Hebrew  people, 
with  yet  a  purified  remnant.  But  while  this  pre- 
diction was  its  principal  purport,  we  are  sure  that 
the  inspired  Editor  of  bis  prophesyings  so  many 
years  after,  beheld  in  it  also  the  sketch  of  the 
fruits  of  his  ministry,  which  at  the  time  when 
the  revelation  was  made  to  him  must  have  had 
no  small  effect  upon  his  own  private  feelings.  He 
goes  afresh  about  his  work,  despairingly  as  to  the 
main  result  for  the  present,  yet  with  seraph-like 
seal,  ardent  and  heaven-purged,  and  not  without 


h  The  reader  will  observe  the  particular  specifica- 
tion of  the  place,  indicating  the  authenticity  of  the 


hope  too,  for  the  time  to  come.  The  "  holy  seed  " 
was  to  be  the  "  stock."  It  was  to  be  his  business 
to  form  that  holy  seed. 

It  is  a  touching  trait,  illustrating  the  prophet's 
own  feelings,  that  when  he  next  appears  before  us, 
some  years  later,  he  has  a  son  named  Sheaijashub,  ? 
"  Remnantpehall-return."  The  name  was  evidently 
given  with  significance ;  and  the  fact  discovers  alike 
the  sorrow  which  ate  his  heart,  and  the  hope  in 
which  he  found  solace. 

4.  Some  years  elapse  between  chs.  vi.  and  vii., 
and  the  political  scenery  has  greatly  altered.  Th< 
Assyrian  power  of  Nineveh  now  threatens  the  He- 
brew nation ;  Tiglnth-pileser  has  already  spoiled 
Pekah  of  some  of  the  fairest  parts  of  his  dominions 
—of  the  country  east  of  Jordan  and  the  vale  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  removing  the  inhabitants  probably 
to  people  the  wide  and  as  yet  uninhabited  space  in- 
closed by  the  walls  of  Nineveh  (B.C.  746).  After  the 
Assyrian  army  was  withdrawn,  the  Syrian  kingdom 
of  Damascus  rises  into  notice ;  its  monarch,  Hezin, 
combines  with  the  now  weakened  king  of  Israel, 
and  probably  with  other  small  states  around,  tc 
consolidate  (it  has  been  conjectured)  a  power  which 
shall  confront  Asshur.  Ahaz  keeps  aloof,  and  be- 
comes the  object  of  attack  to  the  allies;  he  has 
been  already  twice  defeated  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  5,  6) ; 
and  now  the  allies  are  threatening  him  with  a  com- 
bined invasion  (741).  The  news  that  "  Aram  is 
encamped  in  Ephraim  "  (Is.  vii.  2)  fills  both  king 
and  people  with  consternation,  and  the  king  is  gone 
forth  from  the  city  to  take  measures,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  prevent  the  upper  reservoir  of  water 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Under 
Jehovah's  direction  Isaiah  goes  forth  to  meet  the 
king,  surrounded  no  doubt  by  a  considerable  com 
pany  of  his  officers  and  of  spectators.11  The  prophet 
is  directed  to  take  with  him  the  child  whose  name, 
Sheaijashub,  was  so  full  of  mystical  promise,  to  add 
greater  emphasis  to  his  message.  "  Fear  not,"  he 
tells  the  king,  "  Damascus  is  the  head  of  Syria,  and 
of  Syria  only ;  and  Hezin  head  of  Damascus,  and 
not  of  Jerusalem ;  and  within  65  years  Ephraim 
shall  be  broken  to  be  no  more  a  kingdom :  so  far 
shall  Ephraim  be  from  annexing  Judah !  Samaria 
again  is  head  only  of  Ephraim,  and  Kemaliah's  son 
only  of  Samaria.  If  ye  will  be  established,  believe 
this!" 

"  Dost  thou  hesitate?  Ask  what  sign  thou  wilt 
to  assure  thee  that  thus  it  shall  be."  The  young 
king  is  already  resolved  not  to  let  himself  into  the 
line  of  policy  which  Isaiah  is  urging  upon  him ;  he 
is  bent  upon  an  alliance  with  Assyria.  To  ask  a 
sign  might  prove  embarrassing ;  for,  if  it  should  be 

given  ?  Ahaz  therefore,  with  a  half-mocking 

show  of  reverence,  declines  to  "tempt  Jehovah. 
"  0  house  of  David,  are  ye  not  satisfied  with  trying 
the  patience  of  an  honest  and  wisely  advising  pro- 
phet, that  you  will  put  this  contempt  also  upon 
the  God  who  speaks  through  me  ?  Jehovah  Him- 
self, irrespective  of  your  deservings,  gives  yon  a 
guarantee  that  the  commonwealth  of  Israel  is  not 
yet  to  perish.  Behold,  the  Virgin  is  with  child, 
and  is  bearing  a  son,  and  thou,  O  mother  (comp.  Gen. 
rvi.  11),  shalt  call  his  name  Immanucl.  I  seem  to 
see  tiiat  Child  already  bom  1  Behold  Him  there  1 
Cream  and  honey,  abundance  of  the  best  food,  shall 
he  eat,  when,  ton  or  twenty  years  hence,  he  comes 
to  the  age  of  discretion  ;  the  devastating  inroad  of 


narrative.  (Comp.  Blunt'*  Undesigned  Oaineidtnas, 
pU  iii.  no.  i.) 
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Syria  and  Israel  shall  be  past  then ;  for  before  that, 
the  land  of  the  two  kings  thou  boldest  so  formidable 
shall  be  desolate.  Bat" — here  the  threat  which 
mingles  with  the  promise  in  Shearjashub  appears — 
"  upon  thy  people  and  upon  thy  family,  not  only  in 
thy  lifetime,  but  afterwards,  Jehovah  will  bring  an 
enemy  more  terrible  than  Jacob  has  ever  known, 
Asshur — Asshur,  whom  thou  wouldest  fain  hire  to 
help  (v.  20),  but  who  shall  prove  a  razor  that  will 
share  but  too  clean ;  he  shall  so  desolate  the  land  that 
its  inhabitants  shall  be  sparse  and  few."  Again  Isaiah 
predicts  the  Assyrian  invasion ;  comp.  ch.  jcixvi.0 

5.  As  the  Assyrian  empire  began  more  and  more  to 
threaten  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  with  utter  over- 
throw, it  is  now  that  the  prediction  of  the  Messiah, 
the  Restorer  of  Israel,  becomes  more  positive  and 
clear.  Micah  (v.  2)  points  to  Bethlehem  as  the 
birthplace,  and  (v.  3)  speaks  of  "  her  that  tra- 
vaileth"  as  an  object  to  prophetic  vision  seeming 
almost  present.  Would  not  Micah  and  Isaiah  con- 
fer with  each  other  in  these  dark  days  of  prevailing 
unbelief,  upon  the  cheering  hope  which  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  that  was  in  them  suggested  to  their 
minds?  (comp.  Mai.  iii.  16). 

The  king  was  bent  upon  an  alliance  with  Assyria. 
This  Isaiah  stedfastly  opposes  (comp.  x.  20).  In  a 
theocracy  the  messenger  of  Jehovah  would  fre- 
quently appear  as  a  political  adviser.  "Neither 
fear  Aram  and  Israel,  for  they  will  soon  perish ; 
nor  trust  in  Asshur,  for  she  will  be  thy  direst 
oppressor."  Such  is  Isaiah's  strain.  And  by 
divine  direction  he  employs  various  expedients  to 
make  his  testimony  the  more  impressive.  He  pro- 
cured a  large  tablet  (viii.  1),  and  with  witnesses 
(for  the  purpose  of  attesting  the  fact,  and  display- 
ing its  especial  significance)  he  wrote  thereon  in 
large  characters  suited  for  a  public  notice  the 
words'1  Habtenbooty:  Speewpoil;  which  tablet 
was  no  doubt  to  be  hung  up  for  public  view,  in 
the  entrance  (we  may  suppose)  to  the  Temple 
(comp.  "  priest,"  ver.  2).  And  further :  his  wife 
— who,  by  the  way,  appears  to  have  been  herself 
possessed  of  prophetic  gifts,  for  "  prophetess " 
always  has  this  meaning  and  nowhere  indicates  a 
prophefs  wife  merely — just  at  this  time  apparently 
gave  birth  to  a  son.    Jehovah  bids  the  prophet 


•  That  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  is  here  pointed  to 
cannot  be  doubted;  indeed  even  Ewald  sees  this. 
But  the  exact  interpretation  of  vers.  IS,  16,  is  hard 
to  determine.  That  given  above  is  in  the  main 
Hengstenbcrg's  (Chrutology,  vol.  ii.).  The  great 
difficulty  which  attaches  to  it  is  that  the  prophet 

i  represents  Christ  ss  already  appearing,  reckoning 
from  His  birth  at  the  then  present  time,  forward 
to  the  desolation  of  Syria  and  Israel  within  a  few 
years.    This  difficulty  is,  however,  alleviated  by  the 

■  consideration  that  the  prophet  states  the  future  ns 
exhibited  to  aim  in  "  vision,"  and  in  such  prophetic 
vision  the  distances  between  events  in  point  of  time 
are  often  unperceived  by  the  seer,  who  perhaps  might 
sometimes  in  his  own  private  interpretation  of  the 
vision  (comp.  IPet.  L  10)  have  misconceived  the  rela- 
tions of  timo  in  .regard  to  events.  The  very  clear- 
new  with  which  the  future  event  was  exhibited  to 
him  might  deceive  him  in  judging  of  its  nearness, 
in  the  N.  T.  we  have  a  somewhat  similar  phenomenon 

•<  in  the  estimate  formed  by  the  Apostles  and  others  of 
the  relation  of  time  between  Christ's  coming  to  judge 
Jerusalem  and  Hfa  second  coming  at  tho  end  of  the 
world. 

d  A.  V.  Maher-sbalal-hash-baz ;  by  Luther  ren- 
dered Maubtbald,  EiUbfiutf. 

.  *  With  reference  to  Tiglathpileser's  having  re- 


give  him  the  name  Hasteribooty  Speedspoil,  adding, 
what  Isaiah  was  to  avow  on  all  occasions,  that 
before  the  child  should  be  able  to  talk,  the  wealth 
of  Damascus  and  the  booty  of  Samaria  should  ba 
carried  away  before  the  king  of  Assyria. 

The  people  of  Judah  was  split  into  political  <- 
factions.  The  court  was  for  Assyria,  and  indeed 
formed  an  alliance  with  Tiglathpileser;  but  a 
popular  party  was  for  the  Syro-Ephraimitic  con- 
nexion formed  to  resist  Assyria, — partly  actuated 
by  their  fears  of  a  confederacy  from  which  they  had 
already  severely  suffered,  and  partly  perhaps  in- 
fluenced by  sympathies  of  kindred  race,  drawing 
them  to  Israel,  and  even  to  Aram,  in  opposition  to 
the  more  foreign  Assyria.  "  Fear  none  but  Je- 
hovah only  1  fear  Him,  trust  Him ;  He  will  be 
your  safety."  Such  is  the  purport  of  the  discourse 
viii.  5-ix.  7 ;  in  which,  however,  he  augurs  com- 
ing distress  through  the  rejection  of  his  counsels, 
but  refreshes  himself  with  the  thought  of  the  birth 
of  the  Great  Deliverer.* 

The  inspired  advice  was  not  accepted.  Unbelief 
not  discerning  the  power  and  faithfulness  of  Jeho- 
vah would  argue  that  isolation  was  ruin,  and  ac- 
cordingly involved  Judah  in  alliances  which  soon 
brought  her  to  almost  utter  destruction. 

6.  A  Prophecy  was  delivered  at  this  time  against 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  (ix.  8-x.  4),  consisting  of 
four  strophes,  each  ending  with  the  terrible  re- 
frain :  "for  all  this,  His  anger  is  not  turned 
away,  but  His  hand  is  stretched  out  still."  It  an- 
nounces that  all  expedients  for  recovering  the  power 
which  Israel  had  lately  lost  were  nugatory ;  they 
had  forsaken  Jehovah,  and  therefore  God-forsaken 
(x.  4)  they  should  perish.  As  Isaiah's  message 
was  only  to  Judah,  we  may  infer  that  the  object  of 
this  utterance  was  to  check  the  disposition  shown 
by  many  in  Judah  to  connect  Judah  with  the 
policy  of  the  sister  kingdom. 

7.  The  utterance  recorded  in  x.  5-xii.  6,  one  of 
the  most  highly  wrought  passages  in  the  whole 
book,  was  probably  one  single  outpouring  of  inspi- 
ration. It  stands  wholly  disconnected  with  the 
preceding  in  the  circumstances  which  it  presupposes ; 
and  to  what  period  to  assign  it,  is  not  easy  to 
determine.'    To  allay  the  dread  of  Assyria  which 


oently  removed  the  population  of  Galilee,  the  prophet 
specifies  that 14  as  the  former  time  brought  humilia- 
tion in  the  direction  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,"  located 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  "  so  the 
latter  time  should  bring  these  regions  honour."  A 
mysterious  oracle  then  !  But  made  clear  to  us  by  the 
event  (Matt.  iv.  16). 

'  Since  the  great  object  of  this  discourse  is  to  allay 
Judah's  fear  of  the  Assyrian  (x.  24),  it  can  hardly 
belong  to  the  very  early  part  of  the  reign  (742  to 
727)  of  Ahaz  ;  for  then  the  more  immediate  fear  was 
the  Syro-Ephraimite  alliance.  According  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  chronological  arrangement  which  we  suppose 
to  have  been  followed  by  Isaiah  in  bis  compilation, 
it  would  be  before  the  death  of  Ahaa  (comp.  xiv.  38). 
Abas  bad  "hired"  the  help  of  Tiglathpileser  by  a 
large  present  (2  K.  xvi.),  and  the  Assyrian  bod  come 
and  fulfilled  (738)  the  prediction  of  Isaiah  (viii.  4) 
by  capturing  and  spoiling  Damascus.  But  already, 
in  tho  time  of  Ahaa,  Assyria  began  to  occasion  un- 
easiness to  Judah  (2  Cbr.  xxviii.  20).  Shalmaneser 
succeeded  Tiglathpileser  not  later  than  728,  and  might 
not  cure  much  for  his  predecessor's  engagements — if, 
indeed,  Tiglathpileser  himself  felt  bound  by  them. 
At  any  rate,  so  encroaching  a  power,  bent  on  conquest, 
must  needs  be  formidable  to  the  feeble  kingdom  of 
Judah,  Syria  being  now  conquered  and  Israel  power- 
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now  prevailed,  Isaiah  -was  in  God'f  mercy  to  Hi* 
people  inspired  to  declare,  that  though  heavy  judg- 
ments would  consume  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  yet 
Shearjashub  1  the  remnant  should  return  (x.  20-22 ; 
comp.  vii.  3),  and  that  the  Assyrian  should  be 
overthrown  in  the  very  hour  of  apparently  certain 
success  by  agency  whose  precise  nature  is  left  in 
awful  mystery  (x.  33,  34).  From  the  destruction 
of  Judah's  enemies  thus  representatively  fore- 
shadowed, he  then  takes  wing  to  predict  the  happy 
and  peaceful  reign  of  the  "  Twig  which  was  to 
come  forth  from  the  stump  of  Jesse,"  when  the 
united  commonwealth  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  should 
be  restored  in  glory,  and  J  AH  Jkhovah  should  be 
celebrated  as  the  proved  strength  of  His  people. 
Here  again  is  set  forth  a  great  deliverance,  possibly 
the  foreshadowing  of  xxxvii. 

8.  The  next  eleven  chapters,  xiii.-xxiii.,  contain 
chiefly  a  collection  of  utterances,  each  of  which  is 
styled  a  "  burden."!  As  they  are  detached  pieces 
it  is  possible  they  have  been  grouped  together 
without  strict  observance  of  their  chronological 
•order. 

(a.)  The  first  (xiii.  1-xiv.  27)  is  against  Babylon ; 
placed  first,  either  because  it  was  first  in  point  of 
utterance,  or  because  Babylon  in  prophetic  vision, 
particularly  when  Isaiah  compiled  his  book,  headed 
in  importance  all  the  earthly  powers  opposed  to 
God's  people,  and  therefore  was  to  be  first  struck 
down  by  the  shaft  of  prophecy.  As  yet,  not  Baby- 
lon but  Nineveh  was  the  imperial  city  ;  but  Isaiah 
possessed  not  a  mere  foreboding  drawn  from  poli- 
tical sagacity,  but  an  assured  knowledge,  that  Ba- 
bylon would  be  the  seat  of  dominion  and  a  leading 
antagonist  to  the  theocratic  people.  Not  only  did 
he  tell  Hezekiah  a  few  years  later,  when  Nineveh 
was  still  the  seat  of  empire,  that  his  sons  should 
be  carried  captive  "  to  Babylon, "  but  in  this 
"  burden"  he  also  foretells  both  the  towering  am- 
bition and  glory  of  that  city,  and  its  final  over- 
throw.11  The  ode  of  triumph  (xiv.  3-23)  in  this 
burden  is  among  the  most  poetical  passages  in  all 
*  literature.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  overthrow  of 
Babylon  is  in  ver.  24,  25  associated  with  the  blow 
inflicted  upon  the  Ninevite  empire  in  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  Sennacherib's  army  (for  here  again  this 
great  miracle  of  divine  judgment  looms  out  into  the 
prophet's  view),  wliich  very  disaster,  however, 
probably  helped  on  the  rise  of  Babylon  at  the  cost 
of  its  northern  rival.  The  explanation  seems  to  be 
that  Babylon  was  regarded  as  merely  another  phase 
of  Asshur's  sover  eignty  (comp.  2  K.  xxiii.  29),  so 
that  the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib's  army  was  a  har- 
binger of  that  more  complete  destruction  of  the  power 
of  Asshur  which  this  burden  announces.  This  pro- 
phecy is  a  note  of  preparation  for  the  second  part  of 
the  book ;  for  the  picture  which  it  draws  of  Babylon, 
as  having  Jacob  in  captivity,  and  being  compelled 
to  relinquish  her  prey  (xiv.  1-3),  is  in  brief  the 
same  as  is  more  fully  delineated  in  xlvii.;  while 
the  concluding  verses  about  Sennacherib's  army 
(24-27)  stand  in  somewhat  the  same  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  "  burden,"  as  the  full  history  in 
xxxvi.  xxxvii.  stands  to  xl.-xlviii. 

(6.)  The  short  and  pregnant  "burden"  against 
Philistia  (xiv.  29-32)  in  the  year  that  Ahaz  died, 
was  occasioned  by  the  revolt  of  the  Philistines  from 
Judah,  and  their  successful  inroad  recorded  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  18.  "  If  Judah's  rule  was  a  serpent,  that  of 
Assyria  would  prove  a  basilisk, — a  flying  dragon  ; 
let  their  gates  howl  at  the  smoke  which  announced 
the  invading  army  1  Meanwhile  Zion  would  repose 
safe  under  the  protection  of  her  king:" — language 
plainly  predictive,  as  the  compiler  in  giving  the  date 
evidently  felt ;  comp.  xxxvii. 

(c.)  The  "burden  of  Moab"  (xv.  xvi.)  is 
remarkable  for  the  elegiac  strain  in  which  the 
prophet  bewails  the  disasters  of  Moab,  and  for  the 
dramatic  character  of  xvi.  1-6,  in  which  3-5  is 
the  petition  of  the  Moabites  to  Judah,  and  ver.  6 
Judah's  answer.1  For  Moab's  relation  to  Israel 
see  Moab. 

(d.)  Chapters  xvii.  xviii.  This  prophecy  is 
headed  "  the  burden  of  Damascus ;"  and  yet  after 
ver.  3  the  attention  is  withdrawn  from  Damascus 
and  turned  to  Israel,  and  then  to  Ethiopia.  Israel 
appears  as  closely  associated  with  Damascus,  and 
indeed  dependent  upon  her,  and  as  having  adopted 
her  religious  rites,  "  strange<slips,"  ver.  10  (comp. 
2  K.  xvi.  10,  of  Ahaz),  which  shall  not  profit  her. 


less.  Critics,  who  do  not  take  sufficient  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  future  events  are  represented 
in  the  predictions  of  inspiration  as  already  taking 
place,  have  been  led  to  unsettle  the  chronology  by 
observing  that  Samaria  is  described  by  the  boasting 
Assyrian  as  being  already  as  Damascus,  and  that  the 
invading  army  is  already  near  Jerusalem.  But  the 
conquest  of  Samaria  was  already  announced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Abas  (viii.  4)  as  equally 
certain  with  that  of  Damascus ;  and  the  imagery  of 
x.  38-33  is  probably  that  in  which  the  imagination 
of  one  familiar  with  the  passes  of  the  country  would 
obviously  portray  an  invader's  approach.  The  de- 
j  struetion  of  Sennacherib's  army  is  the  centre  object 
of  the  first  part  of  the  book ;  and  the  action  of  pre- 
dictive prophecy,  and  of  miracle  in  relation  to  it, 
cannot  be  gainsaid  without  setting  aside  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  narrative  altogether. 

>  This  remarkable  word,  NB>0,  "  lifting  up,"  is 
variously  understood,  some  taking  it  to  refer  to  evils 
to  be  borne  by  the  parties  threatened,  others  as  a  lifting 
up  of  the  voice  in  a  solemn  utterance.  A  hundred  years 
later  the  term  had  been  so  misused  by  false  prophets, 
that  Jeremiah  (xxiii.  33-40)  seems  to  forbid  its  use. 
See  1  Chr.  xv.  32,  where  in  text  and  margin  of  A.  V. 
it  is  rendered  "  song,"  "  carriage,"  and  **  lifting  up." 

h  Compare  our  remarks  in  p.  8R3.  Even  if  this  were 
conceded  to  bo  the  production  of  a  later  prophet  than 


Isaiah  (which  there  is  no  just  cause  whatever  for 
believing),  the  problem  which  it  presents  to  scep- 
ticism would  remain  as  hard  as  ever ;  for  whence 
should  its  author  learn  that  the  ultimate  condition  of 
Babylon  would  be  such  as  is  here  delineated  T  (xiii. 
19-22).  In  no  time  of  Hebrew  literature  was  there 
reason  to  anticipate  this  of  Babylon  in  particular  more 
than  of  other  cities.  In  vain  does  scepticism  quote 
xvii.  I ;  nothing  is  said  there  of  the  ultimate  condi- 
tion of  Damascus ;  and  it  is  obvious  enough  that  any 
such  blow  as  that  («.  g.)  inflicted  by  Tiglathpileser 
would  make  Damascus  for  a  while  appear  to  be  "  no 
city  "  compared  with  what  it  had  been,  and  would  con- 
vert many  of  its  streets  into  desolation.  How  different 
the  language  used  of  Babylon  1  And  how  wonderfully 
verified  by  time  1  We  have  the  parallel  language  and 
verification  in  reference  to  Idumea  (xxxlv.). 

1  K  good  deal  of  this  burden  is  an  enlargement 
of  Num.  xxi.  27-30,  from  the  imitation  of  which  the 
colouring  of  its  style  in  part  arises.  It  in  turn  re- 
appears in  an  enlarged  edition  in  Jer.  xlviii.  The  two 
concluding  verses  (Is.  xvi.  13,  14),  which  furnish  no 
real  ground  for  doubting  whether  Tsaiah  wrote  the 
whole  of  it,  recount  that  of  old  time  the  purport  of 
this  denunciation  has  been  decreed  (vix.  in  Num.  xxi. 
and  xxiv.  17),  but  that  within  three  years  it  should 
begin  to  be  fulfilled.  It  was  not  completely  fulfilled 
evtu  in  Jeremiah's  time. 
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This  brings  us  to  the  time  of  the  Syro-Ephraimitic 
alliance  ;  at  all  events  Ephraim  has  not  yet  ceased  to 
exist.  Chap.  xvii.  12-14,  as  well  as  xviii.  1-7,  point 
again  to  the  event  of  xxivii.  But  why  this  here? 
The  solution  seems  to  be  that,  though  Assyria 
would  be  the  ruin  both  of  Aram  and  of  Israel,  and 
though  it  would  even  threaten  Judah  ("  us,"  rer. 
14),  it  should  not  then  conquer  Judah  (comp.  turn 
of  xiv.  31,  32).  And  with  this  last  thought  ch. 
xviii.  is  inseparably  connected ;  for  it  is  a  call  of 
congratulation  to  Ethiopia  ("  woe "  in  ver.  1  of 
A.  V.  should  be  "  ho  1  as  lv.  1 ;  also  in  rer.  2 
omit  "  saying  "),  whose  deputies,  predictively  ima- 
gined as  having  come  to  Palestine  to  learn  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Assyrian  invasion  (comp.  xxxvii.  9), 
are  sent  back  by  the  prophet  charged  with  the  glad 
news  of  Asshur's  overthrow  described  in  ver.  4-6. 
In  ver.  7  we  have  the  conversion  of  Ethiopia ;  for 
'  the  people  tall,  and  shorn  "  is  itself  "  the  pre- 
sent" to  be  brought  unto  Jehovah.  (Comp.  Acts 
viii.  26-40,  and  the  present  condition  of  Ethiopia.) 

These  repeated  predictions  of  Zion's  deliverance 
from  Asshur  in  conjunction  with  Asshur's  triumph 
over  Zion's  enemies,  entered  deeply  into  the  essence 
of  the  prophet's  public  ministry ;  the  great  aim  of 
which  was  to  fix  the  dependence  of  his  countrymen 
entirely  upon  Jehovah. 

(«.)  In  the  "  burden  of  Egypt "  (xix.)  the  prophet 
seems  to  be  pursuing  the  same  object.  Both  Israel 
(2  K.  xvii.  4)  and  Judah  (Is.  xxxi.)  were  naturally 
disposed  to  look  towards  Egypt  for  succour  against 
Assyria.  Probably  it  was  to  counteract  this  ten- 
dency that  the  prophet  is  here  directed  to  prophesy 
the  utter  helplessness  of  Egypt  under  God's  judg- 
ments: she  should  be  given  over  to  Asshur  (the 
"cruel  lord"  and  "fierce  king"  of  ver.  4,  not 
Psammetichus),  and  should  also  suffer  the  most 
dreadful  calamities  through  civil  dissensions  and 
through  drought, — unless  this  drought  is  a  figure 
founded  upon  the  peculiar  usefulness  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  veneration  with  which  it  was  regarded 
(1-15).  But  the  result  should  be  that  numerous 
cities  of  Egypt  should  own  Jehovah  for  their  God, 
and  be  joined  in  brotherhood  with  His  worshippers 
in  Israel  and  in  Asshur ; — a  reference  to  Messianic 
times.' 

(/.)  In  the  midst  of  these  "  burdens  "  stands  a 
passage  which  presents  Isaiah  in  a  new  aspect,  an 
aspect  in  which  be  appears  in  this  instance  only. 
It  was  not  uncommoif  both  in  the  0.  T.  and  in  the 
New  (comp.  Acts  xxi.  11)  for  a  prophet  to  add  to 
his  spoken  word  an  action  symbolising  its  import. 
Sargon,  known  here  only,  was  king  of  Assyria,  pro- 
bably between  Shalmaneser  and  Sennacherib.  His 
armies  were  now  in  the  south  of  Palestine  besieging 
Ashdod.  It  has  been  plausibly  conjectured  that 
Tirhakah,  king  of  Meroe,  and  Sethos,  the  king  of 
Egypt,  were  now  in  alliance.  The  more  emphati- 
cally to  enforce  the  warning  already  conveyed  in 
the  "burden  of  Egypt" — not  to  look  thitherward 
for  help— Isaiah  was  commanded  to  appear  in 
the  streets  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  stripped  of  his 

'  Comp.  the  close  of  the  "  burden  of  Tyre."  The 
"city  of  destruction"  (xix.  18)  is  supposed  by  many  to 
be  the  Bethshcmcsb  of  Jer.  xliii.  13,  specified  because 
hitherto  as  especial  seat  of  idolatry.  Onias's  misuse 
of  this  prediction  is  well  known.  [See  Ik-ba-bkees.] 

1  In  vers.  S  and  i  the  poet  dramatically  represents 
the  feelings  of  the  Babylonians. 

"  That  it  is  not  Sennacherib's  invasion,  we  infer 
from  the  unrelieved  description  of  godlessneM  and 
recklessness  (vers.  11, 12),  and  the  threatened  punish-  I 


sackcloth  mantle,  and  wearing  his  vest  only,  with 
his  feet  also  bare.  "Thus  shall  Egyptians  and 
Ethiopians  walk,  captives  before  the  king  of  Assyria." 
For  three  years  was  he  directed  (from  time  to  time, 
we  may  suppose)  thus  to  show  himself  in  publie 
view,— to  make  the  lesson  the  more  impressive  by 
constant  repetition. 

(g.)  In  "  the  burden  of  the  desert  of  the  sea,"  a 
|  poetical  designation  of  Babylonia  (xxi.  1-10),  the 
images  in  which  the  fall  of  Babylon  is  indicated  are 
sketched  with  Aeschylean  rapidity,  and  certainty 
not  less  than  Aeschylean  awfulneas  and  grandeur. 
As  before  (xiii.  17),  the  Medes  are  the  captors.  It 
is  to  comfort  Judah  sighing  under  the  "  treacherous 
spoiling"  (v.  2)  and  continual  "  threshing"  (v.  10) 
of  Asshur — Ninevite  and  Babylonian — that  the 
Spirit  of  God  moves  the  prophet  to  this  utterance.1 

(h.)  "The  burden  of  Dumah," — in  which  (he 
watchman  can  see  nothing  but  night,  let  them  ask 
him  as  often  as  they  will — and  "of  Arabia"  (xxi. 
11-17),  relate  apparently  to  some  Assyrian  in- 
vasion. 

(»'.)  In  "  the  burden  of  the  valley  of  vision  "  ■ 
(xxli.  1-14)  it  is  doubtless  Jerusalem  that  is  thus 
designated,  and  not  without  sadness,  as  having  been 
so  long  the  home  of  prophetic  vision  to  so  little  re- 
sult. The  scene  presented  is  that  of  Jerusalem 
during  an  invasion ;  in  the  hostile  army  are  named 
Elam  and  Kir,  nations  which  no  doubt  contributed 
troops  both  to  the  Ninevite  and  to  the  Babylonian 
armies.  The  latter  is  probably  here  contemplated." 
The  homiletic  purpose  of  this  prediction  in  refer- 
ence to  Isaiah's  contemporaries,  was  to  inculcate  a 
pious  and  humble  dependence  upon  Jehovah  hi 
place  of  any  mere  fleshly  confidence. 

(i.)  The  passage  xxii.  15-25  is  singular  in  Isaiah 
as  a  prophesying  against  an  individual.  Comp.  the 
word  of  Amos  (vii.)  against  Anuunah,  and  of  Jere- 
miah (xx.)  against  Pashur.  Shebna  was  probably 
as  ungodly  as  they.  One  of  the  king's  highest 
functionaries,  he  seems  to  have  been  leader  of  • 
party  opposed  to  Jehovah  (v.  25,  "  the  burden  that 
is  upon  it").  Himself  a  stranger  in  Jerusalem — 
perliaps  nn  alien,  as  Ewald  conjectures  from  the  un- 
Hebrew  form  of  his  name — he  may  have  been  in- 
troduced by  Hezekiah's  predecessor  Abax ;  he  made 
great  parade  of  his  rank  (ver.  1 8 ;  comp.  2  Sam.  xv. 
1),  and  presumed  upon  his  elevation  so  far  as  to 
hew  out  a  tomb  high  up  in  the  cliffs  (probably  on 
the  western  or  south-western  side  of  Jerusalem 
where  so  many  were  excavated)  as  an  ostentatious 
display  of  his  greatness  (comp.  2  Chr.  xxxii.  33, 
margin).  We  may  believe  him  to  have  been  en- 
gaged with  this  business  outside  the  walls  when 
Isaiah  came  to  him  with  his  message.  Shebna 
fancies  his  power  securely  rooted;  but  Jehovah 
will  roll  him  up  as  a  ball  and  toss  him  away  into 
a  far  distant  land, — disgrace  that  he  is  to  his 
master!  his  stately  robes  of  office,  with  his  broad 
magnificent  girdle,  shall  invest  another,  Eliakim. 
Ch.  xxxvi.  3,  seems  to  indicate  a  decline  of  his 
power,  as  it  also  shows  Eliakim 's  promotion  to 

ment  unto  death  (ver.  14),  whereas  Hexekiah's  piety 
was  conspicuous,  and  saved  the  city.  (Comp.  2  Chr. 
xxxvi.  13, 16.)  Moreover,  the  famine  in  3  K.  xxv.  S 
throws  light  on  Is.  xxii.  3.  That  vers.  9-1 1  agree 
with  3  Chr.  xxxii.  S-S  proves  nothing :  the  same 
measures  would  be  taken  In  any  invasion  (comp.  Is. 
vil.  S).  The  former  part  of  ver.  3  and  vers.  13,  It, 
describe  the  state  of  things  preceding  the  imagined 
present. 
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Shebna's  former  post.  Perhaps  he  was  disgraced 
and  exiled  by  Hezekiah,  after  the  event  of  xxxvii., 
when  the  sinners  in  Zion  were  overawed  and  great 
ascendency  for  a  while  secured  to  the  party  which 
was  true  to  Jehovah.  If  his  fall  was  the  consequence 
of  the  Assyrian  overthrow,  we  can  better  understand 
both  the  denunciation  against  the  individual  and  the 
position  it  occupies  in  the  record. 

(/.)  The  last "  burden"  is  against  Tyre  (iriii.). 
The  only  cause  specified  by  Isaiah  for  the  judgment 
upon  Tyre  is  her  pride  (ver.  9 ;  comp.  Ez.  xxviii. 
2,  6) ;  and  we  can  understand  how  the  Tynans, 
proud  of  their  material  progress  and  its  outward 
displays,  may  have  looked  with  contempt  upon  the 
plainer  habits  of  the  theocratic  people.  But  this 
was  not  the  only  ground.  The  contagion  of  her 
idolatry  reached  Jerusalem  (1  K.  xi.  5,  33 ;  2  K. 
xi.  18,  xxiii.  13).  Otherwise  also  she  was  an  in- 
jurious neighbour  (Ps.  lxxxiii.  7 ;  Joel  Hi.  6 ;  Am. 
i.  9).  It  therefore  behoved  Jehovah,  both  as 
avenging  His  own  worship,  and  as  the  guardian  and 
avenger  of  His  peculiar  people,  to  punish  Tyre. 
Shalmaneser  appears  to  hare  been  foiled  in  his  tire 
years'  siege ;  Nebuchadnezzar  was  more  successful, 
capturing  at  least  the  mainland  part  of  the  city ; 
and  to  this  latter  circumstance  ver.  13  refers."  In 
vers.  15-17  it  seems  to  be  intimated  that  when 
the  pressure  of  Asshur  should  be  removed  (by  the. 
Medo- Persian  conquest)  Tyre  should  revive.  Her 
utter  destruction  is  not  predicted  by  Isaiah  as  it 
afterwards  was  by  Ezetoel.  Ver.  18  probably 
points  to  Messianic  times:  comp.  Mark  vii.  20; 
Acts  xxi.  3  ;  Euseb.  H.  E.  x.  4. 

9.  The  next  four  chapters,  xxiv.-xxvii.,  form  one 
prophecy  essentially  connected  with  the  preceding 
ten  "burdens"  (iiii.-xxiii.),  of  which  it  is  in 
effect  a  general  summary ;  it  presents  previous  de- 
nunciations in  one  general  denunciation  which  in- 
cludes the  theocratic  people  itself,  and  therewith 
also  the  promise  of  blessings,  especially  Messianic 
blessings,  for  the  remnant.  It  no  longer  particu- 
larises (Moab,  xxv.  10,  represents  all  enemies  of 
God's  people,  as  Edom  does  in  lxiii.  1),  but  speaks 
of  judgments  upon  lands,  cities,  and  oppressors  in 
general  terms,  the  reference  of  which  is  to  be  ga- 
thered from  what  goes  before." 

The  elegy  of  xxiv.  is  interrupted  at  ver.  13  by  a 
glimpse  at  the  happy  remnant  (ver.  15,Jirw  pro- 
bably means  ecut),  but  is  resumed  at  ver.  16,  till 
at  ver.  21  the  dark  night  passes  away  altogether  to 
usher  in  an  inexpressibly  glorious  day.* 

»  "  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans ;  this  people," 
L  e.  the  Chaldeans,  "  was  not :  Asshur  founded  it  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness,"  assigning  a  loca- 
tion to  the  Chaldeans,  heretofore  nomadic,  Job  i.  17  ; 
"  they,"  the  Chaldeans,  "  set  up  their  wntch-towers ; 
they  demolished  her  (Tyre's)  palaces :  He  made  her 
a  ruin."  In  the  face  of  all  external  evidence,  we  can- 
not accept  Ewald'a  ingenious  conjecture  of  D'JJJJS 

for  oneo. 

•  Thus  comp.  xxiv.  13-15,  xxvii.  9,  with  xvli.  5-8 ; 
also  xxv.  i  with  xili.  19  ;  also  xxr.  S-12  with  xriii. 
7,  xxlii.  18 ;  and  xxv.  5  with  xriii.  4-6. 

»  In  rer.  21,  "Jehovah  shall  visit  the  host  of  the 
height" — stars,  symbolic  of  rulers,  as  Mark  xiii.  !5. 
The  "ancients"  of  ver.  23  represent  the  Church,  like 
the  elders  in  Rev.  iv.  4. 

1  In  ver.  7  "  the  face,"  i.  e.  "  the  surface  of  the 
covering,"  is  the  veil  itself  as  lying  upon  the  earth, 
'•  of  the  covering."  In  ver.  1 1  we  have  the  fruitless 
endeavours  of  Moab  tr  escape  out  of  the  flood  of  God's 
wrath. 


In  xxv.,  after  commemorating  the  destruction  of 
all  oppressors  ("  city  "  ver.  2,  contemplates  Baby- 
lon as  type  of  all),  the  prophet  gives  us  in  vers 
6-9  a  most  glowing  description  of  Messianic  bless- 
ings, which  connects  itself  with  the  N.  T.  by  num- 
berless links,  indicating  the  oneness  of  the  prophetic 
Spirit  ("the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  I  Pet.  i.  11),  with 
that  which  dwells  in  the  later  revelation.'1 

In  xxvi.,  vers.  12-18  describe  the  new,  happy 
state  of  God's  people  as  God's  work  wholly  (comp. 
13,  "  by  thee  only  ") ;  all  their  efforts  were  fruit- 
less till  God  graciously  interposed.  The  new  con- 
dition of  Israel  is  figuratively  a  resurrection  (comp. 
Krekiel's  vision  of  dry  bones,  Ex.  xxxvii.),  a  fruit 
of  omnipotent  agency  ;  as  indeed  the  glorified  state 
of  (he  Church  hereafter  will  be  literally  a  resur- 
rection. 

In  xxvii.  1,  "  Leviathan  the  fleeing  serpent,  and 
Leviathan  the  twisting  serpent,  and  the  dragon  in 
the  sea,"  are  perhaps  Nineveh  and  Babylon — two 
phases  of  the  same  Asshur— and  Egypt  (comp.  ver. 
13)  j  all,  however,  symbolizing  adverse  powers  oi 
evil.  The  reader  will  observe  that  in  this  period  ot 
his  ministry,  Isaiah  already  contemplates  the  future 
deliverance  of  his  people  as  a  restoration  from  cap- 
tivity, especially  from  Assyria,  vers.  12,  13  (comp. 
xi.  11, 16),  as  he  does  in  the  second  part; — Babylon 
being  a  second  phase  of  Asshur. 

10.  Chs.  xxviil.-xxxv.  The  former  part  of  this  sec- 
tion seems  to  be  of  a  fragmentary  character,  being 
as  Hengstenberg  with  much  probability  conjectures, 
the  substance  of  discourses  not  fully  communicated, 
and  spoken  at  different  times.  The  latter  part 
hangs  more  closely  together,  and  may  with  consi- 
derable certainty  be  assigned  to  the  time  of  Senna- 
cherib's invasion.  At  such  a  season  the  spirit  ot 
prophecy  would  be  especially  awake. 

xxviii.  1-6  is  clearly  predictive;  it  therefore 
preceded  Shalmanesar's  invasion,  when  Samaria, 
"  the  crown  of  pride "  surmounting  its  beautiful 
bill,  was  destroyed.  But  the  men  of  Judah  also, 
ver.  7  (comp.  ret.  14)  are  threatened.  And  here  we 
hare  a  picture  given  us  of  the  way  in  which  Jeho- 
vah's word  was  received  by  Isaiah's  contemporaries. 
Priest  and  prophet  were  drunk  with  a  spirit  of  in- 
fatuation,— "they  erred  in  vision,  they  stumbled 
in  judgment,"  and  therefore  only  scoffed  at  his 
ministrations.' 

In  the  lips  of  these  false  prophets,  prophesying, 
in  proportion  to  its  falsehood,  would  be  exaggerated 
in  the  wildness  and  incoherency  of  the  style.  Hence 

*  "The  priest  and  the  prophet."  There  is  no 
reason  to  understand  these  as  connected  with  idolatry. 
There  were  always  (it  would  seem)  a  numerous  party 
who  assumed  the  hair-wove  mantle  of  the  prophet 
("  wearing  a  hairy  garment  to  deceive  ") ;  and  these 
sable-clad  men  perhaps  even  swarmed  hi  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem.  [Elijah,  p.  525  4,  note.]  The  priests, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  the  aristocracy  of  Judah, 
and,  under  the  king,  to  a  great  extent  ruled  its 
policy.  Like  the  coalition  of  strategus  and  orator 
at  Athens,  so  priest  and  prophet  played  into  each 
other's  hands  at  Jerusalem.  Whatever  public  po- 
licy the  priests  advised,  they  would  be  seconded 
therein  by  prophets,  "  in  the  name  of  Jehovah." 
Isaiah's  contemporary  shews  us  In  what  an  unprin- 
cipled manner  the  prophets  abused  their  function 
for  their  own  advantage  (Mic.  Hi.  S-7,  11) :  "  The 
prophets  prophesied  falsely,  and  the  priests  bare 
rule  by  their  means"  (Jer.  v.  31).  Hence  prophets 
and  priests  are  so  often  named  together  (comp. 
xxlx.  9,  10). 
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the  scoffing  prophets  and  priests  made  it  a  matter 
of  reproach  against  Isaiah  that  his  style  was  so 
plain  and  simple, — as  if  he  were  dealing  with  little 
children,  ver.  9.  And  in  mockery  they  accumu- 
late monosyllables  as  imitating  his  style  (tsar  la- 
tsav,  tsav  la-tsar,  kar  la-kar,  kar  la-kav,  zeeir 
sham,  zeeir  sham,  rer.  10).  "  Twist  my  words" 
(is  Isaiah's  reply)  "  into  a  mocking  jabber  if  ye 
will ;  God  shall  in  turn  speak  to  you  by  the  jabber 
of  foreign  invaders!"  (comp.  Deut.  xxriii.  49). 
They  trusted  that  they  had  made  a  "  rision  " — a 
compact  with  death  and  hell  (vers.  15, 18,  "  agree- 
ment," Hebr.  vision),  and  that  through  the  mea- 
sures which  they,  seer  and  priest  together,  had 
adopted,  no  invasion  should  hurt  them.  But,  the 
stone  which  Jehovah  lays  in  Zion  (God's  own  pro- 
phets) alone  secures  those  who  trust  in  it ;  ye  shall 
perish  (16-22),  Ver.  16  is  applied  in  the  N.  T.  to 
Christ;  He  is  now  the  prophet  who  saves  those 
who  believe  in  Him. — This  glimpse  into  Hebrew 
life  explains  to  us  in  part  the  cause  of  the  failure  of 
the  prophetic  ministry.  The  travesty  of  "  the  word 
r  of  Jehovah  "  preoccupied  men's  minds,  or  at  least 
confused  them  ;  while  further  the  conflicting  roices 
of  different  prophets,  the  false  and  the  true,  would 
furnish  then,  as  in  all  ages  it  doe,  to  the  worldly 
and  the  sceptical,  a  ground  for  entire  disbelief. 

"  Cannot  ye  wise  men  apply  to  the  conduct  of 
your  affairs  in  relation  to  God  that  shrewdness  and 
wisdom,  which  the  farmer  displays  in  dealing  with 
his  various  businesses,  and  which  God  has  given 
alike  to  him  and  to  you?"  (23-29). 

Ch.  nix.  Jerusalem  was  to  be  visited  with 
extreme  danger  and  terror,  and  then  sudden  deli- 
verance, vers.  1-8.  (Sennacherib's  invasion  again  I) 
But  the  threatening  and  promise  seemed  very  enig- 
matical ;  prophets,  and  rulers,  and  scholars,  could 
make  nothing  of  the  riddle  (9-12).  Alas!  the 
people  themselves  will  only  hearken  to  the  prophets 
and  priests  speaking  out  of  their  own  heart ;  even 
their  so-called  piety  to  Jehovah  is  regulated,  not  by 
His  true  organs,  but  by  pretended  ones,  ver.  13 
(comp.  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  relatiou  to  their 
rabbins  and  to  Christ,  Matt.  xv.  8, 9) ;  but  all  their 
vaunted  policy  shall  be  confounded ;  the  wild  wood 
shall  become  a  fruitful  field,  and  the  fruitful  field 
a  wild  wood ;— the  humble  pupils  of  Jehovah  and 
these  self-wise  leaders  shall  interchange  their  places 
of"  dishonour  and  prosperity,  vers.  13-24. 

One  instance  of  the  false  leading  of  these  prophets 
and  priests  (xxx.  1)  in  opposition  to  the  true  pro- 
phets (vers.  10,  11),  was  the  policy  of  courting  the 
help  of  Egypt  against  Assyria.  Against  this, 
Isaiah  is  commanded  to  protest,  which  he  does  both 
in  xxx.  1-17,  and  in  xxxi.  1-3,  pointing  out  at  the 
same  time  the  fruitless!] ess  of  all  measures  of  hu- 
man policy  and  the  necessity  of  trusting  in  Jehovah 
alone  for  deliverance.  In  xxx.  18-33,  and  xxxi. 
4-9,  there  is  added  to  each  address  the  prediction 
of  the  Assyrian's  overthrow  and  its  consequences, 
xxx.  19-24,  in  terms  which,  when  read  in  the  light 
of  the  event,  seem  very  clear,  but  which  no  doubt 
appeared  to  the  worldly  and  sceptical  at  the  time 
mere  frenzy. 

As  the  time  approaches,  the  spirit  of  prophecy 


'  In  ver.  10,  read  "  some  days  over  a  year  shall 
ye  be  troubled." 

1  The  reference  to  "the  book  of  Jehovah,"  v.  16, 
as  containing  this  prediction,  deserves  notice.  As  the 
„  prophet's  spoken  word  was  "  the  word  of  Jehovah," 
so  his  written  word  is  here  called  "  the  book  of 


becomes  more  and  more  glowing ;  that  marvellotu 
deliverance  from  Asshur,  wherein  God's  "  Name  " 
(xxx.  27)  so  gloriously  came  near,  opens  even  dearer 
glimpses  into  the  time  when  God  should  indeed  come 
and  reign,  in  the  Anointed  One,  and  when  virtue  and 
righteousness  should  everywhere  prevail  (xixii.  1-8, 
15-20) ;  then  the  mighty  Jehovah  should  be  a  king 
dwelling  amongst  His  people  (xxxiii.  17,  22) ;  He 
should  Himself  be  a  sea  of  glory  and  defence  en- 
circling them,  in  which  all  hostile  galleys  should 
perish.  At  that  glorious  display  of  Jehovah's 
nearness  (namely,  that  afforded  in  the  Assyrian's 
overthrow),  they  who  had  rejected  Jehovah  in  His 
servants  and  prophets,  the  sinners  in  Zion,  should  be 
filled  with  dismay,  dreading  lest  His  terrible  judg- 
ment should  alight  upon  themselves  also  (xxxiii. 
14).  With  these  glorious  predictions  are  blended 
also  descriptions  of  the  grief  and  despair  which 
should  precede  that  hour,  ami.  9-14  (?)•  and 
xxxiii.  7-9,  and  the  earnest  prayer  then  to  be 
offered  by  the  pious  (xxxiii.  2). 

In  ch.  xxxiv.  the  prediction  must  certainly  be 
taken  with  a  particular  reference  to  Idumea  (this 
is  shown  by  the  challenge  in  ver.  16,  to  compare 
the  fulfilment  with  the  prophecy)  ;  we  are  however 
led  both  by  the  placing  of  the  prophecy  and  by 
lxiii.  2,  to  take  it  in  a  general  sense  as  well  as 
typical.' 

As  xxxiv.  has  a  general  sense,  so  xxxv.  indicate! 
in  general  terms  the  deliverance  of  Israel  as  if  out  of 
captivity,  rejoicing  in  their  secure  and  happy  march 
through  the  wilderness.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  description  is  meant  to  apply  to  any  delivei  ■ 
ance  out  of  temporal  captivity,  closely  as  the 
imagery  approaches  that  of  the  second  part.  It 
rather  seems  to  picture  the  march  of  the  spiritual 
Israel  to  her  eternal  Zion  (Heb.  xii.  22). 

11.  xxxvii.-xxxix.  —  At  length  the  season  so 
often,  though  no  doabt  obscurely  foretold,  arrived. 
The  Assyrian  was  near  with  forces  apparently  irre- 
sistible. In  the  universal  consternation  which  en- 
sued, all  the  hope  of  the  state  centred  upon  Isaiah  ; 
the  highest  functionaries  of  the  state, — Shebna 
too, — wait  upon  him  in  the  name  of  their  sove- 
reign, confessing  that  they  were  now  in  the  very 
extremity  of  danger,  xxxvii.  3,  and  entreating  his  " 
prayers ; — a  signal  token  this,  of  the  approved 
fidelity  of  the  prophet  in  the  ministry  which  he 
had  so  long  exercised.  The  short  answer  which 
Jehovah  gave  through  him  was,  that  the  Assyrian 
king  should  hear  intelligence  which  would  send  hin> 
back  to  his  own  land,  there  to  perish.  The  event 
shows  that  the  intelligence  pointed  to  was  that  of 
the  destruction  of  bis  army.  Accordingly  Heze- 
kiah  communicated  to  Sennacherib,  now  at  Libnab, 
his  refusal  to  submit,  expressing  his  assurance  of 
being  protected  by  Jehovah  (comp.  ver.  10).  This 
drew  from  the  Assyrian  king  a  letter  of  defiance 
against  Jehovah  Himself,  as  being  no  more  able  to 
defend  Jerusalem,  than  other  tutelary  gods  had 
been  to  defend  the  countries  which  he  had  con- 
quered. On  Hezekiah  spreading  this  letter  befoie 
Jehovah  in  the  Temple  for  Him  to  read  and  answer 
(ver.  17),  Isaiah  was  commissioned  to  send  a  fuller 
reply  to  the  pious  king  (21-35),  the  manifest  object 


Jehovah."  It  shews  Isaiah's  estimate  of  his  pro- 
phetical writings.  So  xxx.  8  points  to  an  endunn? 
record  in  which  he  was  to  deposit  his  testimony  <x  n- 
crrning  Kgypt.  (In  xxx.  9,  for  "  That  this  is,"  *c, 
read  "  because  this  is,"  *c.) 
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of  which  wu  the  more  completely  to  signalise, 
especially  to  God's  own  people  themselves,  the 
meaning  of  the  coming  event.  How  the  deliver- 
ance was  to  be  effected,  Isaiah  was  not  commis- 
sioned to  tell ;  but  the  very  next  night  (2  K.  xix. 
35)  brought  the  appalling  fulfilment.  A  divine 
interposition  so  marvellous,  so  evidently  miraculous, 
was  in  its  magnificence  worthy  or  being  the  kernel 

"  of  Isaiah's  whole  book ;  it  is  indeed  that  without 
which  the  whole  book  falls  to  pieces,  but  with 
which  it  forms  a  well  organised  whole  (Comp.  Pa. 
lxxvi.,  xlvi.,  xhriii.). 

Cos.  xxxviii.,  xxxix.  chronologically  precede  the 
two  previous  ones  ;•  but  there  seems  to  be  a  two- 
fold purpose  in  this  arrangement ;  one  ethical,  to 
illustrate  God's  discipline  exercised  over  His  most 
favoured  servants,  and  the  other  literary,  to  intro- 
duce by  the  prediction  of  the  Babylonian  captivity 
the  second  pad  of  the  book.  As  the  two  pre- 
ceding chapters  look  back  upon  the  prediction  of 
the  first  part,  and  therefore  stand  even  before 
xxxviii.,  so  xxxix.  looks  forward  to  the  subsequent 
prophesyings,  and  is  therefore  placed  immediately 
before  them.' 

12.  The  last  27  chapters  form  a  prophecy, 
whose  coherence  of  structure  and  unity  of  author- 

?  ship  are  generally  admitted  even  by  those  who  deny 
that  it  was  written  by  Isaiah.  The  point  of  time 
and  situation  from  which  the  prophet  here  speaks, 
is  for  the  most  part  that  of  the  captivity  in  Baby- 
lon (comp.,  e.  g.,  lxiv.  10, 11 ).  But  this  is  adopted 
on  a  principle  already  noted  as  characterising  "  vi- 
sion, viz.,  that  the  prophet  sees  the  future  as  if 
present.  That  the  present  with  the  prophet  in  this 
section  was  imagined  and  not  real,  is  indicated  by 
the  specification  of  sins  which  are  rebuked ;  as  neg- 
lect of  sacrifices  (xliii.  22-24),  unacceptable  sacri- 
fices (lxvi.  3),  various  idolatries  (Ivii.  3-10,  lxv. 
3,  4) ;  sins  belonging  to  a  period  before  the  exile, 
and  not  to  the  exile  itself.  But  that  this  ima- 
gined time  and  place  should  be  maintained  through 
so  long  a  composition  is  unquestionably  a  remark- 
able phenomenon.  It  is,  however,  explained  by  the 
fact,  that  the  prophet  in  these  later  prophesyings 
is  a  writer  rather  than  a  public  speaker,  writing 
for  the  edification  of  God's  people  in  those  future 
days  of  the  approach  of  which  Isaiah  was  aware. 
For  the  punishment  of  exile  had  been  of  old  de- 
nounced in  case  of  disobedience  even  by  Moses  him- 
self (Lev.  xxvi.  31-35),  and  thus  contemplated  by 

*  How  like  Isaiah's  style  the  whole  passage  is  1 
xxxvii.  26  refers  to  the  numerous  predictions  of  As- 
shur's  conquests  and  overthrow  found  in  preceding 
parts  of  the  book  (comp.  xliv.  8;  xlvi.  9-11,  &o.). 
Comp.  ver.  27  with  xli.  2.  "Sign"  in  ver.  80,  as  in 
yil.  14.16  ; — "There  must  be  a  remnant;  therefore 
ye  shall  now  be  delivered."  For  further  explanation, 
Ewald  refers  to  the  law  in  Lev.xx  v.  5,  1 1 : — "  Your 
condition  this  year  will  be  like  that  of  a  Sabbath  year ; 
next  year  (the  land  being  even  then  not  quite  cleared 
of  invaders)  like  that  of  the  jubilee  year  :  as  at  the 
jubilee  tho  Hebrew  commonwealth  starts  afresh, 
restored  to  its  proper  condition,  so  now  reformation, 
the  fruit  of  affliction,  shall  introduce  better  days," 
(ver.  31). 

*  For  Hrackiah's  sickness  was  15  years  before  his 
death,  whereas  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army 
(so  chronologers  determine)  occurred  12  or  13  years 
before  the  same  date. 

»  Since  xxxviii.  9-20  is  not  in  2  K.,  and  on  the 
other  hand  in  I  K.  are  found  many  touches  not  found 
to  Is  («.  f.  2  K.  xvitt.  14-16;  XX.  4,  5,  9,  &o.), 
critics  are  generally  agreed  that  neither  account  was 


Solomon  (1  K.  viii.  46-50) ;  moreover,  Isaiah  had 
himself  often  realised  and  predicted  it,  with  refer- 
ence repeatedly  to  Babylon  in  particular  (xxxix.  6, 
7,  xxvii.  12,  13,  xxi.  2,  10,  iiv.  2,  3,  xi.  11,  12, 

vi.  11, 12) ;  which  was  also  done  by  Micah  (iv.  10, 

vii.  12,  13).  Apart  therefore  from  the  immediate 
suggestion  of  an  inspiring  afflatus,  it  was  a  thought 
already  fixed  in  Isaiah's  mind  by  a  chain  of  fore- 
going revelations,  that  the  Hebrews  would  be  de- 
ported to  Babylon,  and  that  too  within  a  generation 
or  two.  We  dwell  upon  this,  because  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  and  we  have  already  made  the  re- 
mark, that  "  vision "  even  in  its  most  heightened 
form  still  adapted  itself  more  or  less  to  the  pre- 
vious mental  condition  of  the  seer.  We  can  under- 
stand, therefore,  how  Isaiah  might  be  led  to  write 
prophesyings,  such  as  should  serve  as  his  ministerial 
bequest  to  his  people  when  the  hour  of  their  cap- 
tivity should  have  fallen  upon  them. 

This  same  fact,  namely,  that  the  prophet  is  here, 
in  the  undisturbed  retirement  of  his  chamber,  giv- 
ing us  a  written  prophecy,  and  not  recording,  as  in 
the  early  part  of  the  book,  spoken  discourses,  goes  1 
far  to  explain  the  greater  profusion  of  words,  and  the 
clearer,  more  flowing,  and  more  complete  exposition 
of  thoughts,  which  generally  characterise  this  second 
part;  whereas  the  first  part  frequently  exhibits 
great  abruptness,  and  a  close  compression  and  terse- 
ness of  diction,  at  times  almost  enigmatical — as  an 
indignant  man  might  speak  among  gainsayers  from 
whom  little  was  to  be  hoped.  This  ditlerence  of 
style,  to  far  as  it  exists  (for  it  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated)  may  be  further  ascribed  to  the  differ- 
ence of  purpose ;  for  here  Isaiah  generally  appears 
as  the  tender  and  compassionate  comforter  of  the 
pious  and  afflicted ;  whereas  before  he  appears 
rather  as  accuser  and  denouncer.  There  exists 
after  all  sufficient  similarity  of  diction  to  indi- 
cate Isaiah's  hand  (see  Keil's  EMeitung,  §72, 
note  7). 

This  second  part  falls  into  three  sections,  each,  as 
it  happens,  consisting  of  nine  chapters;  the  two 
first  end  with  the  refrain,  "  There  is  no  peace,  saith 
Jehovah  (or  "  my  God"),  to  the  wicked ;"  and  the 
third  with  the  same  thought  amplified. 

(1.)  The  first  section  (xl.-xlviii.)  has  for  its  main 
topic  the  comforting  assurance  of  the  deliverance  . 
from  Babylon  bv  Koresh  (Cyrus)  who  is  even 
named  twice  (xli.  2,  3,  25,  xliv.  28,  xlv.  1-4,  13, 
xlvi.  11,  xlviii.  14,  15).*    This  section  abounds 


drawn  from  the  other,  but  both  of  them  from  the 
record  mentioned  in  1  Chr.  xxxli.  32  as  "  the  vision 
of  Isaiah  the  prophet,  the  eon  of  Amos,  (found)  in 
(not,  as  in  A.  V.,  "and  in")  the  book  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  and  Israel ;"  which  record  Isaiah  adopted 
with  modifications  into  the  compilation  of  his  pro- 
phecies. 

*  As  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  God's  own  people  that 
Isaiah  writes,  and  not  to  affect  heathen  nations  to 
whom  he  bad  no  commission,  the  arguing  against 
idolatry,  of  which  we  have  so  much  in  this  part,  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  idolatrous  tendencies  among  the  He- 
brews themselves,  which  ceased  at  the  captivity ;  for 
the  deportation  probably  (Hengst.)  affected  chiefly  T 
the  best  disposed  of  the  nation,  especially  the  priests, 
of  whom  there  appears  to  have  been  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  both  among  those  who  were  exiled 
and  those  who  returned. 

*  The  point  has  been  argued  for,  and  the  evidence 
seems  satisfactory  (H&vernlck,  Hengst.),  that  Koresh, 

a  word  meaning  Sun,  was  commonly  in  the  East,  and  ^ 
particularly  in  Persia,  a  title  of  princes,  and  that  it 
was  assumed  by  Cyrus,  whose  original  name  was 
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with  arguments  against  idolatry,  founded  mainly 
viiot  wliolly,  see  the  noble  passage  xliv.  9-20)  upon 
the  gift  of  prediction  possessed  by  Jehovah  s  pro- 
phets, especially  as  shown  by  their  predicting  Cy- 
rus, and  even  naming  him  (xli.  26,  xlir.  8,  24-26, 
xlv.  4,  19,  21,  xlvi.  8-11,  xlviii.  3-8,  15).  Idols 
and  heathen  diviners  are  taunted  with  not  being 
able  to  predict  (xli.  1-7,  21-24,  xliii.  8-13,  xlv. 
20-21,  xlvii.  10-13).  This  power  of  foretelling  the 
future,  as  shown  in  this  instance,  is  insisted  upon 
as  the  test  of  divinity  .b  It  is  of  importance  to  ob- 
serve, in  reference  to  the  prophet's  standing-point 
in  this  second  part,  that  in  speaking  both  of  the 
captivity  in  Babylon  and  of  the  deliverance  out  of 

-  it,  there  is  (excepting  Cyrus's  name)  no  specifica- 
tion of  particular  circumstances,  such  as  we  might 
expect  to  rind  if  the  writer  had  written  at  the  end 
of  the  exile ;  the  delineation  is  of  a  general  kind, 
borrowed  frequently  from  the  history  of  Moses  and 
Joshua.  Let  it  be  observed,  in  particular,  that  the 
language  respecting  the  wilderness  (c.  g.  xli.  17-20), 
through  which  the  redeemed  were  to  pass,  is  un- 
mirtakeably  ideal  and  symbolical. 

It  is  characteristic  of  sacred  prophecy  in  general, 
that  the  "  vision  "  of  a  great  deliverance  leads  the 

_  seer  to  glance  at  the  great  deliverance  to  come 

J  through  Jesus  Christ.  This  association  of  ideas  is 
found  in  several  passages  in  the  first  part  of  Isaiah, 
in  which  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army 
suggests  the  thought  of  Christ  («.  g.  x.  24-xi.  16, 
xxxi.  8-xxxii.  2).  This  principle  of  association 
prevails  in  the  second  part  taken  as  a  whole ;  but 
in  the  first  section,  taken  apart,  it  appears  as  yet 
imperfectly.     However,  xlii.  1-7  is  a  clear  pre- 

•>  diction  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  too  as  viewed  in 
part  in  contrast  with  Cyrus ;  for  the  "  servant"  of 
Jehovah  is  meek  and  gentle  (ver.  2,  3),  and  will 
establish  the  true  religion  in  the  earth  (ver.  4). 
Nevertheless,  since  the  prophet  regards  the  two 
deliverances  as  referable  to  the  same  type  of  thought 
(comp.  bri.  1-3),  so  the  announcement  of  one  (xl.  3-5) 
is  held  by  all  the  four  Evangelists,  and  by  John 
Baptist  himself,  as  predictive  of  the  announcement 
of  the  other.0 

(2.)  The  second  section  (xlix.-lvii.)  is  distin- 
guished from  the  first  by  several  features.  The 
person  of  Cyras  as  well  as  his  name,  and  the  speci- 
fication of  Babylon  (named  in  the  first  section  four 
times)  and  of  its  gods,  and  of  the  Chaldaeans 
(named  before  five  times),  disappear  altogether. 
Return  from  exile  is  indeed  repeatedly  spoken  of 


Agradates,  on  his  ascending  the  throne.  It  stands, 
however,  in  history  as  his  own  proper  name.  This 
instance  of  particularising  in  prophecy  is  paralleled 
'  by  the  specification  of  Joaiah's  name  (1  K.  xlii.  2) 
some  1 50  years  before  his  time. 

►  It  is  difficult  to  acquit  the  passages  above  cited 
of  Impudent  and  indeed  suicidal  mendacity,  if  they 
were  not  written  before  Cyrus  appeared  on  the  poli- 
tical scene. 

•  For  the  discussion  and  refutation  of  all  exposi- 
tions which  understand  by  "  the  servant  of  Jehovah  " 
here  or  in  the  second  section  the  Jewish  people,  or 
the  pious  among  them,  or  the  prophetical  order,  or 
some  other  object  than  the  Messiah,  comp.  Hengsten- 
berg's  Chrietology,  vol.  ii. 

a  is  this  passage  Christ  is  called  "  Israel,"  as  the 
concentration  and  consummation  of  the  covenant- 
people — as  He  in  whom  its  idea  is  to  be  realised. 

*  That  Jesus  of  Nazareth  Is  the  object  whioh  in 
"vision"  the  prophet  saw  in  I.  6,  and  in  lit.  IS, 
till.  12  (connecting  111.  13  with  Uli.  12  as  one 
passage),  will  hardly  be  questioned  amongst  our- 
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and  at  length  (xlix.  9-26,  li.  9-lii.  12,  Iv.  12,  13, 
hrii.  14) ;  but  in  such  general  terms  as  admit  of 
being  applied  to  the  spiritual  and  Messianic,  as 
well  as  to  the  literal  restoration.  And  that  the 
Messianic  restoration  (whether  a  spiritual  restora- 
tion or  not)  is  principally  intended,  is  clear  from 
the  connexion  of  the  restoration  promised  in  xlix. 
9-25  with  the  Messiah  portrayed  in  xlix.  1-8;  * 
from  the  description  of  the  suffering  Christ  (in  I. 
5,  6)  in  the  midst  of  the  promise  of  deliverance 
(1. 1-11) ;  from  the  same  description  in  lii.  13-liii. 
12,  between  the  passages  li.  1  -lii .  12,  and  liv.  1-17  ; 
and  from  the  exhibition  of  Christ  in  lv.  4  (con- 
nected in  ver.  3  with  the  Messianic  promise  given 
to  David),  forming  the  foundation  on  which  is 
raised  the  promise  of  lv.  3-13.  Comp.  also  the 
interpretation  of  liv.  13  given  by  Christ  Himself 
in  John  vi.  45,  and  that  of  lii.  1^3  in  Luke  iv.  18. 
In  fact  the  place  of  Cyrus  in  the  fiast  section  is  in 
this  second  section  held  by  his  greater  Antitype.* 

(3.)  In  the  third  section  (IviiL-lxvi.)  as  Cyrus 
nowhere  appears,  so  neither  does  "  Jehovah's  ser- 
vant" occur  so  frequently  to  view  as  in  the  se- 
cond. The  only  delinention  of  the  latter  is  in 
Lri.  1-3  and  in  lxiii.  1-6,  9.  He  no  longer  ap- 
pears as  suffering,  but  only  as  saving  and  aveng- 
ing Zion.'  The  section  is  mainly  occupied  with 
various  practical  exhortations  founded  upon  the 
views  of  the  future  already  set  forth.  In  the 
second  the  paraenesis  is  almost  all  consoling,  taking 
in  lv.  1-7  the  form  of  advice ;  only  in  lii.  and  to- 
wards the  close  in  lvi.  9-lvii.  14  is  the  language 
accusing  and  minatory.  In  this  third  section,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  prophesying  is  very  much  in 
this  last  named  strain  (cf.  lviii.  1-7,  lix.  1-8,  lxr. 
1-16,  lxvi.  1-6,  15-17,  24);  taking  the  form  of 
national  self-bewailment  in  lix.  9-15  and  lxiii.  15- 
lxiv.  12.  Still,  interspersed  in  this  admonition, 
accusation,  and  threatening,  there  are  gleams,  and 
even  bright  tracts,  of  more  cheering  matter;  be- 
sides the  conditional  promises  as  arguments  for  well- 
doing in  Iviii.  8-14  and  lxvi.  1,  2,  we  have  the 
long  passage  of  general  and  unconditional  promise 
in  lix.  20— lxiii.  A,  and  the  shorter  ones  lxv.  17-25, 
lxvi.  7-14,  18-23 ;  and  in  some  of  these  passages 
the  future  of  Zion  is  depicted  with  brighter  colour- 
ing than  almost  anywhere  before  in  the  whole 
book.  But  on  the  whole  the  predominant  feature 
of  this  section  is  exhortation  with  the  view,  as  it 
should  seem,  of  qualifying  men  to  receive  the  pro- 
mised blessings.    There  was  to  be  "  no  peace  for 


■elves,  except  by  those  whose  minds  are  prepos- 
sessed by  the  notion  that  predictive  revelation  is  in- 
conceivable. Meanwhile  all  will  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  Ewald'a  remark  :  11  In  the  Servant  of  Jahve, 
who  so  vividly  hovers  before  his  view,  the  prophet 
discerns  a  new  clear  light  shed  abroad  over  all  pos- 
sible situations  of  that  time ;  in  Him  he  finds  the 
balm  of  consolation,  the  cheer  of  everlasting  hope, 
the  weapon  wherewith  to  combat  and  shame  down 
those  who  understand  not  the  time,  the  means  of 
impressive  exhortation.  And  if  in  this  long  piece 
(xl.-lxvi.)  a  multitude  of  very  diverse  weighty 
thoughts  emerge  into  view,  yet  this  is  the  dominant 
thought  which  binds  everything  together"  (Pro. 
pheten,  ii.  p.  407). 

'  Restoration  from  captivity  ii  spoken  of  in  lviii.  1 2, 
lxl.  4-7,  lxiL  4,  i,  10  ;  but  for  the  most  part  in  such 
general  terms  as  might  easily  be  understood  aa  re- 
ferring to  spiritual  restoration  only  :  but  since  the 
literal  restoration  pre- required  repentance,  this  ex- 
hortation may  be  taken  with  a  reference  to  literal 
restoration  as  welL 
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the  wicked,"  but  only  for  those  who  turned  from 
ungodliness  in  Jacob ;  and  thereto]  e  the  prophet  in 
such  various  form*  of  exhortations  urges  the  topic 
of  repentance, — promising,  advising,  leading  to  con- 
fession (bar.'  6-12 ;  comp.  Hos.  xiv.  2,  3),  warn- 
ing, threatening.  In  reference  to  the  .sins  especially 
selected  for  rebuke,  we  find  specified  idolatry  Ixv. 
3,  4,  11,  lxvi.  17  (as  in  the  second  section  lvii. 
3-10),  bloodshedding,  and  injustice  (liz.  1-15), 
selfishness  (lxv.  5),  and  merely  outward  and  cere- 
monial religiousness  (lxvi.  1-3).  If  it  were  not  for 
the  place  given  to  idolatry,  we  might  suppose  with 
Dr.  Henderson  that  the  spirit  of  God  is  already  by 
prophetic  anticipation  rebuking  the  Judaism  of  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ,— so  accurately  in  many  places 
are  its  features  delineated  as  denounced  in  theN.  T. 
But  the  specification  of  idolatry  leads  us  to  seek  for 
the  immediate  objects  of  this  paraeneds  in  the  pro- 
phet's own  time,  when  indeed  the  Pharisaism  dis- 
played in  the  N.  T.  already  existed,  being  in  feet  in 
all  ages  the  natural  product  of  an  unconverted, 
unspiritual  heart  combining  with  the  observance  of 

^  a  positive  religion,  and  in  all  ages  (comp.  0.  g.  Ps. 
1.)  antagonistic  to  true  piety. 

While  we  can  clearly  discern  certain  dominant 
thoughts  and  aims  in  each  of  these  three  sections, 
we  mutt  not,  however,  expect  to  find  them  pursued 
with  the  regularity  which  we  look  for  in  a  modern 
sermon  ;  such  treatment  is  wholly  alien  from  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  which  always  more  or  less  is  in 

'  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  desultory.  Accordingly 
we  find  in  these,  as  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
book,  the  transitions  sudden,  and  the  exhortation 
every  now  and  then  varied  by  dramatic  interlocu- 
tion, by  description,  by  odes  of  thanksgiving,  by 
prayers. 

III.  Numberless  attacks  have  been  made  by 
German  critics  upon  the  integrity  of  the  whole 
book,  different  critics  pronouncing  different  por- 
tions of  the  first  part  spurious,  and  many  concur- 
ring to  reject  the  second  part  altogether.  A  few 
observations,  particularly  on  this  latter  point,  ap- 
pear therefore  to  be  necessary. 

1.  The  first  writer  who  ever  breathed  a  suspicion 
that  Isaiah  was  not  the  author  of  the  last  twenty- 

»  seven  chapters  was  Koppe,  in  remarks  upon  ch.  1., 
in  his  German  translation  of  Lowth's  Isaiah,  pub- 
lished in  the  years  1779-1781.  This  was  pre- 
sently after  followed  up  by  Doderlein,  especially  in 
his  Latin  translation  and  commentary  in  1789  ;  by 
Eichhorn  who  in  a  later  period  most  fully  developed 
his  views  on  this  point  in  his  Hebrdischen  Pro- 
pheten,  1816-1819;  and  the  most  fully  and 
effectively  by  Justi.  The  majority  of  the  German 
critics  have  given  in  their  adhesion  to  these  views : 
as  Paul  us  (1793),  Bertholdt  (1812),  De  Wette 
(1817),  Gesenius  (1820,  1821),  Hitzig  (1833), 
Knobel  (1838),  Umbreit  and  Ewald  (1841).  De- 
fenders of  the  integrity  of  the  book  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  wanting— particularly  Jahn  in  his 
Emltitung  (1802);  Moller  in  his  Dt  Authentid 
Oraculonun  Jesaiae  (Copenhagen,  1825) ;  Kleinert 
in  his  Aechtheit  its  Jesaias  (1829) ;  H en gB ten- 
berg  in  his  Ckrutokgy,  vol.  ii. ;  Havemick, 
Einleitung,  B.  Hi.  (1849) ;  Stier  in  his  Jesaias  nicht 
P*maW«*aw»(1850);  andKeil,£mWh«j(1853), 
in  which  last  the  reader  will  find  a  most  satis- 
factory compendium  of  the  controversy  and  of  the 
grounds  for  the  generally  received  view. 

2.  The  catalogue  of  authors  who  gainsay  Isaiah's 
authorship  of  this  second  part  is,  in  point  of  num- 
bers, of  critical  ability,  and  of  profound  Hebrew 


scholarship,  sufficiently  imposing.  Nevertheless 
when  we  come  to  inquire  into  their  grounds  of  ob- 
jection, we  soon  cease  to  attach  much  value  to  this 
formidable  array  of  authorities.  The  circumstance 
mainly  urged  by  them  is  the  unquestionable  fact 
that  the  author  has  to  a  considerable  view  taken 
his  standing-point  at  the  close  of  the  Babylonish  * 
Captivity  as  if  that  were  his  present,  and  from 
thence  looks  forward  into  the  subsequent  future. 
Now  is  it  possible  (they  ask)  that  in  such  a  manner 
and  to  such  a  degree  a  Seer  should  step  out  of  his 
own  time,  and  plant  his  foot  so  firmly  in  a  later 
time  ?  We  must  grant  (they  urge)  that  he  might 
gaze  upon  a  future  not  very  distant,  as  if  present, 
and  represent  it  accordingly ;  but  in  the  case  before 
us  infallible  insight  and  prescience  must  be  pre- 
dicated of  him  ;  for  this  idea  of  an  Isaiah  who 
knows  even  Cyrus's  name  was  not  realised  for 
two  centuries  later,  and  a  chance  hit  is  here  out 
of  the  question.  "  This,  however,  is  inconceivable. 
A  prophet's  prescience  must  be  limited  to  the  no- 
tion of  foreboding  (Ahmmg),  and  to  the  deduc- 
tions from  patent  facts  taken  in  combination  with  „ 
real  or  supposed  truths.  Prophets  were  bounded 
like  other  men  by  the  horizon  of  their  own  age; 
they  borrowed  the  object  of  their  soothsaying  from 
their  present ;  and  excited  by  the  relations  of  their 
present  they  spoke  to  their  contemporaries  of  what 
affected  other  people's  minds  or  their  own,  occu- 
pying themselves  only  with  that  future  whose  re- 
wards or  punishments  were  likely  to  reach  their 
contemporaries.  For  exegesis  the  position  is  im- 
pregnable, that  the  prophetic  writings  are  to  be 
interpreted  in  each  case  out  of  the  relations  be- 
longing to  the  time  of  the  prophet;  and  from 
this  follows  as  a  corollary  the  critical  Canon :  that 
that  time,  those  time-relations,  out  of  which  a  pro- 
phetic writer  is  explained,  ore  his  time,  his  time- 
relations  ; — to  that  time  he  must  be  referred  as  the 
date  of  his  own  existence  "  (Hitzig,  p.  463-468). 

3.  This  is  the  main  argument.  Other  grounds 
which  are  alleged  are  confessedly  "  secondary  and 
external,"  and  are  really  of  no  great  weight.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  founded  upon  the  differ- 
ence in  the  complexion  of  style  which  has  already 
been  noticed ;  this  point  will  came  into  view  again 
presently.  A  number  of  particulars  of  diction  said 
to  be  non-Isaianic  have  been  accumulated ;  but  the 
reasoning  founded  upon  them  has  been  satisfactorily 
met  by  opposing  evidence  of  a  similar  kind  (see 
Keil,  EMtitung,  §72).  It  is  not,  however,  on 
such  considerations  that  the  chief  stress  is  laid  by 
the  impugners  of  the  Isaianic  authorship  of  this 
portion  of  Scripture:  the  great  ground  of  objection 
is,  as  already  stated,  the  incompatibility  of  those 
phaenomena  of  prediction  which  are  noted  in  the 
writings  in  question,  with  the  subjective  theories  of 
inspiration  (or  rather  non-inspiration)  which  the 
reader  has  just  had  submitted  to  him.  The  incom- 
patibility is  confessed.  But  where  is  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  to  be  sought  ?  Are  those  theories 
so  certainly  true  that  all  evidence  most  give  way 
to  them?  This  is  not  the  place  for  combating 
them :  but,  for  our  own  part,  we  are  so  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  theory  is  utterly  discredited  by  the 
facts  exhibited  to  us  in  the  Bible  throughout,  that 
we  are  content  to  lack  in  this  case  the  countenance 
of  its  upholders.  Their  judgment  in  the  critical 
question  before  us  is  determined,  not  by  their 
scholarship,  but  avowedly  by  the  pre  possessions  of 
their  unbelief. 

4.  For  our  present  purpose.it  must  suffice  briefly 
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to  indicate  the  following  reasons  as  establishing  the 
integrity  of  the  whole  book,  and  as  vindicating  the 
authenticity  of  the  second  part : — 

(a.)  Externally. — The  unanimous  testimony  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  tradition — Ecclus.  xlviii.  24, 
25,  which  manifestly  (in  the  words  ■wapexiKtat 
robs  icwtovvras  eV  and  Orhti£c — ra 

brixpupa  TpXv  *r  npaytyiffScu  atVrcf)  refers  to 
this  second  part. — The  use  apparently  made  of  the 
second  part  by  Jeremiah  (x.  1-16,  v.  25,  xxv. 
31,  1.  li.),  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  40,  41)  and  Zephaniah 
(ii.  15,  iii.  10). — The  decree  of  Cyrus  in  Ezr.  i.  2-4, 
which  plainly  is  founded  upon  Is.  xliv.  23,  xlv. 
1,  13,  accrediting  Josephus's  statement  {Ant.  xi. 
1,  §2)  that  the  Jews  showed  Cyrus  Isaiah's  predic- 
tions of  him. — The  inspired  testimony  of  the  N.  T. 
which  otten  (Matt.  iii.  3  and  the  parallel  passages ; 
Luke  iT.  17 ;  Acts  viii.  28 ;  Rom.  x.  16,  20) 
quotes  with  specification  of  Isaiah's  name  pro- 
phecies found  in  the  second  part. 

(6.)  Internally. — The  unity  of  design  and  con- 
struction which,  as  we  have  seen,  connects  these  last 
twenty-seven  chapters  with  the  preceding  parts  of 
the  book. — The  oneness  of  diction  which  pervades 
the  whole  book. — The  peculiar  elevation  and  gran- 
deur of  style,  which,  as  is  universally  acknowledged, 
distinguishes  the  whole  contents  of  the  second  part 
as  much  as  of  the  first,  and  which  assigns  their 
composition  to  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew  literature. 
—The  absence  of  any  other  name  than  Isaiah's 
claiming  the  authorship.  At  the  time  to  which 
the  composition  is  assigned,  a  Zechariah  or  a  Ma- 
lachi  could  gain  a  separate  name  and  book ;  how 
was  it  that  an  author  of  such  transcendent  girls,  as 
"  the  Great  Unnamed  "  who  wrote  xl.-lxvi.,  could 
gain  none  ? — The  claims  which  the  writer  makes  to 
the  /oreknowledge  of  the  deliverance  by  Cyrus, 
which  claims,  on  the  opposing  view,  must,  be  re- 
garded as  a  fraudulent  personation  of  an  earlier 
writer. — Lastly,  the  predictions  which  it  contains 
of  the  character,  sufferings,  death,  and  glorifica- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ :  a  believer  in  Christ  cannot 
fail  to  regard  those  predictions  as  affixing  to  this 
second  part  the  broad  seal  of  Divine  Inspiration ; 
whereby  the  chief  ground  of  objection  against  its 
having  been  written  by  Isaiah  is  at  once  anni- 
hilated. 

IV.  It  remains  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
Isaiah's  style ;  though  in  truth  the  abundance  of  the 
materials  which  offer  themselves  makes  it  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  give  anything  like  a  just  and  definite 
view  of  the  subject,  without  trespassing  unduly 
upon  the  limits  necessarily  prescribed  to  us.  On 
this  point  we  cannot  do  better  than  introduce  some 
of  the  remarks  with  which  Ewald  prefaces  his 
translation  of  such  parts  of  the  book  as  he  is  dis- 
posed to  acknowledge  as  Isaiah's  (Propheten,  i. 
166-179):— 

"  In  Isaiah  we  see  prophetic  authorship  reaching 
its  culminating  point.  Everything  conspired  to 
raise  him  to  an  elevation  to  which  no  prophet 
either  before  or  after  could  as  writer  attain.  Among 
the  other  prophets,  each  of  the  more  important 
ones  is  distinguished  by  some  one  particular  excel- 
lence, and  some  one  peculiar  talent:  in  Isaiah,  all 
kinds  of  talent  and  all  beauties  of  prophetic  dis- 
course meet  together  so  as  mutually  to  temper  and 
qualify  each  other ;  it  is  not  so  much  any  single 
feature  that  distinguishes  him  as  the  symmetry  and 
perfection  of  the  whole. 

"  We  cannot  fail  to  assume,  as  the  first  condition 
of  Isaiah's  peculiar  historical  greatness,  a  native 


power  and  a  vivacity  of  spirit,  which  even  among 
prophets  is  seldom  to  be  met  with,  it  is  but 
rarely  that  we  see  combined  in  one  and  the  same 
spirit  the  three  several  characteristics  of — first,  the 
most  profound  prophetic  excitement  and  the  purest 
sentiment ;  next,  the  most  indefatigable  and  success- 
ful practical  activity  amidst  all  perplexities  and 
changes  of  outward  life ;  and,  thirdly,  that  facility 
and  beauty  in  representing  thought  which  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  genuine  poet :  but  this  threefold 
combination  we  find  realised  in  Isaiah  as  in  no  other 
prophet;  and  from  the  traces  which  we  can  per- 
ceive of  the  unceasing  joint-working  of  these  three 
powers  we  must  draw  our  conclusions  as  to  thn 
original  greatness  of  his  genius. — Both  as  prophet 
and  as  author  Isaiah  stands  upon  that  calm,  sunny 
height,  which  in  each  several  branch  of  ancient 
literature  one  eminently  favoured  spirit  at  the 
right  time  takes  possession  of ;  which  seems  as  it 
were  to  have  been  waiting  for  him  ;  and  which,  when 
he  has  come  and  mounted  the  ascent,  seems  to  keep 
and  guard  him  to  the  last  as  its  own  right  man. 
Iu  the  sentiments  which  he  expresses,  in  the  topics 
of  his  discourses,  and  in  the  manner  of  expression, 
Isaiah  uniformly  reveals  himself  as  the  Kingly 
Prophet. 

"  In  reference  to  the  last  named  point,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  his  manner  of  representing  thought 
is  elaborate  and  artificial :  it  rather  shows  a  lofty 
simplicity  and  an  unconcern  about  external  attrac- 
tiveness, abandoning  itself  freely  to  the  leading  and 
requirement  of  each  several  thought ;  but  neverthe- 
less it  always  rolls  along  in  a  full  stream  which 
overpowers  all  resistance,  and  never  fails  at  the 
right  place  to  accomplish  at  every  turn  its  object 
without  toil  or  effort. 

"  The  progress  and  development  of  the  discourse 
is  always  majestic,  achieving  much  with  few  words, 
which  though  short  are  yet  clear  and  transparent ; 
an  overflowing,  swelling  fulness  of  thought,  which 
might  readily  lose  itself  in  the  vast  and  indefinite, 
bat  which  always  at  the  right  time  with  tight  rein 
collects  and  tempers  its  exuberance ;  to  the  bottom 
exhausting  the  thought  and  completing  the  utter- 
ance, and  yet  never  too  diffuse.  This  severe  self- 
control  is  the  most  admirably  seen  in  those  shorter 
utterances,  which  by  briefly  sketched  images  and 
thoughts,  give  us  the  vague  apprehension  of  some- 
thing infinite,  whilst  nevertheless  they  stand  before 
us  complete  in  themselves  and  clearly  delineated ; 
e.g.,  viii.  6-ix.  6,  xiv.  29-32,  xviii.  1-7,  xxi.  11, 
12 ;  while  in  the  long  piece,  xxviii.-xxxii.,  if  the 
composition  here  and  there  for  a  moment  languishes, 
it  is  only  to  lift  itself  up  again  afresh  with  all  the 
greater  might.  In  this  rich  and  thickly  crowded 
fulness  of  thought  and  word,  it  is  but  seldom  that 
the  simile  which  is  employed  appears  apart,  to  set 
forth  and  complete  itself  (xxxi.  4,  5) ;  in  general, 
it  crowds  into  the  delineation  of  the  object  which  it 
is  meant  to  illustrate  and  is  swallowed  up  in  it, — 
aye,  and  frequently  simile  after  simile ;  and  yet 
the  many  threads  of  the  discourse  which  for  a  mo- 
ment appeared  ravelled  together  soon  disentangle 
themselves  into  perfect  clearness; — a  characteristic 
which  belongs  to  this  prophet  alone,  a  freedom  of 
language  which  with  no  one  else  so  easily  succeeds. 

"  The  versification  in  like  manner  is  always  full, 
and  yet  strongly  marked:  while  however  this  pro- 
phet is  little  concerned  about  anxiously  weighing 
out  to  each  verse  its  proper  number  of  words ;  not 
unfrequently  he  repeats  the  same  word  in  two 
members  (xxxi.  8,  xxxii.  17,  xi.  5,  xix.  13),  as  if, 
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with  bo  much  power  and  beauty  in  the  matter 
within,  he  did  not  so  much  require  a  painstaking 
finish  in  the  outside.  The  structure  of  the  strophe 
is  always  easy  and  beautifully  rounded. 

*  Still  the  main  point  lies  here, — that  we  cannot 
in  the  case  of  Isaiah,  as  in  that  of  other  prophets, 
specify  any  particular  peculiarity,  or  any  favourite 
colour  as  attaching  to  his  general  style.  He  is  not 
tlie  especially  lyrical  prophet,  or  the  especially 
elegiacal  prophet,  or  the  especially  oratorical  and 
hortatory  prophet,  as  we  should  describe  a  Joel,  a 
Hosea,  a  Micah,  with  whom  there  is  a  greater  pre- 
valence of  some  particular  colour  ;  but,  just  as  the 
snlject  requires,  he  has  readily  at  command  every 
several  kind  of  style  and  every  several  change  of 
delineation ;  and  it  is  precisely  this  that,  in  point 
of  language,  establishes  his  greatness,  as  well  as  in 
general  forms  one  of  his  most  towering  points  of  ex- 
cellence. His  only  fundamental  peculiarity  is  the 
iofty,  majestic  calmness  of  his  style,  proceeding  out 
of  the -perfect  command  which  he  feels  he  possesses 
over  his  subject-matter.  This  calmness,  however, 
no  way  demands  that  the  strain  shall  not,  when 
occasion  requires,  be  more  vehemently  excited  and 
assail  the  hearer  with  mightier  blows ;  but  even 
the  extremest  excitement,  which  does  here  and  there 
intervene,  is  in  the  main  bridled  still  by  the  same 
apirit  of  calmness,  and,  not  overstepping  the  limits 
which  that  spirit  assigns,  it  soon  with  lofty  self- 
control  returns  back  to  its  wonted  tone  of  equabi- 
lity (ii.  10-iii.  1,  xxviii.  11-23,  xxix.  9-14).  Nei- 
ther does  this  calmness  in  discourse  require  that 
the  subject  shall  always  be  treated  only  in  a  plain 
level  way,  without  any  variation  of  form ;  rather, 
Isaiah  shows  himself  master  in  just  that  variety  of 
manner  which  suits  the  relation  in  which  his 
hearers  stand  to  the  matter  now  in  hand.  If  he 
wishes  to  bring  home  to  their  minds  a  distant  truth 
which  they  like  not  to  hear,  and  to  judge  them  by 
a  sentence  pronounced  by  their  own  mouth,  he 
retreats  back  into  a  popular  statement  of  a  case 
drawn  from  ordinary  life  (v.  1-6,  xxviii.  23-29). 
If  he  will  draw  the  attention  of  the  over-wise  to 
some  new  truth,  or  to  some  future  prospect,  he 
surprises  them  by  a  brief  oracle  clothed  in  an  enig- 
matical dress,  leaving  it  to  their  penetration  to  dis- 
cover its  solution  (vii.  14-16,  xxix.  1-8).  When 
the  unhappy  temper  of  people's  minds  which  no- 
thing can  amend  leads  to  loud  lamentation,  his 
speech*  becomes  for  a  while  the  strain  of  elegy  and 
lament  (i.  21-23,  xxii.  4,  5).  Do  the  frivolous 
leaders  of  the  people  mock  ?—  he  outdoes  them  at 
their  own  weapons,  and  crushes  them  under  the 
fearful  earnest  of  divine  mockery  (xxviii.  10-13). 
Even  a  single  ironical  word  in  passing  will  drop 
>  from  the  lofty  prophet  (xvii.  3,  glory).  Thus  his 
discourse  varies  into  every  complexion :  it  is  tender 
and  stern,  didactic  and  threatening,  mourning 
and  again  exulting  in  divine  joy,  mocking  and 
earnest;  but  ever  at  the  right  time  it  returns 
back  to  its  original  elevation  and  repose,  and 
never  loses  the  clear  ground-colour  of  its  divine 
seriousness." 

In  this  delineation  of  Isaiah's  style,  Ewald  con- 
templates exclusively  the  Isaiah  of  i.-xxxix.,  in 
which  part  of  the  book  itself,  however,  there  are 
several  passages  of  which  he  will  not  allow  Isaiah 
to  be  the  author.  These  are  the  following :  xii., 
xiii.  2-iiv.  23,  xxi.  1-10,  xxiv.  -  xxvii.,  xxxiv., 
xxxv.  In  reference  to  all  these  passages,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first,  the  ground  of  objection  is 
obvious  upon  a  moment's  observation  of  the  con- 
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tents;  on  rationalistic  views  of  prophecy,  none 
of  them  can  be  ascribed  to  Isaiah.  For  the  proof 
of  their  genuineness  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to 
Drechsler's  Prophet  Jesaja,  or  to  Keil's  Einleitung. 
We  cannot,  however,  help  noticing  the  estimate 
which  the  honesty  of  Ewald's  aesthetica!  judgment 
forms  of  the  style  of  nearly  all  these  pissages.  He 
pronounces  the  magnificent  denunciation  of  Baby- 
lon, xiii.  2-xiv.  23,  to  be  referable  to  the  same 
author  as  the  prediction  of  Babylon's  over-throw  in' 
xxi.  1-10,  and  both  as  alike  remarkable  for  "  the 
poetical  facility  of  the  words,  images,  and  sen- 
timents," particularising  xiv.  5-20  especially  as 
"  an  ode  of  high  poetical  finish,"  which  in  the  last 
strophe  (vera.  20-23)  rises  to  "prophetical  sub- 
limity." In  xxiv.-xxvii.  he  finds  puts,  particu- 
larly the  "  beautiful  utterances "  in  xxv.  6-8* 
xxvii.  9,  12, 13,  which  he  considers  as  plainly  bor- 
rowed from  oracles  which  are  now  lost;  while 
lastly,  in  xxxiv.,  xxxv.  (which  iu  his  20th  lecture 
on  Hebrew  poetry  Bp.  Lowth  selects  tor  particular 
comment  on  account  of  its  peculiar  poetical  merit), 
he  traces  much  that  "  re-echoes  words  of  the  ge- 
nuine Isaiah." 

If  wc  refer  to  that  part  of  Ewald's  Propheten 
which  treats  of  xl.-lxvi.,  which  he  ascribes  to  "  the 
Great  Unnamed,"  the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of 
its  style  of  composition  do  not  tall  far  short  of  those 
which  he  has  employed  respecting  the  former  put. 
"Creative  as  this  prophet  is  in  his  views  and 
thoughts,  he  is  not  less  peculiar  and  new  in  his 
language,  which  at  times  is  highly  inspired  and 
carries  away  the  reader  with  a  wonderful  power. — 
Although,  after  the  general  manner  of  the  later  pro- 
phets, the  discourse  is  apt  to  be  too  diffuse  in  deli- 
neation ;  yet,  on  the  other  side,  it  often  mores  con- 
fusedly and  heavily,  owing  to  the  over-gnshinp. 
fulness  of  fresh  thoughts  continually  streaming  in . 
But  whenever  it  rises  to  a  higher  strain,  as  e.  g., 
xl.,  xiii.  1-4,  it  then  attains  to  such  a  pure  lumin- 
ous sublimity,  and  carries  the  hearer  away  with 
such  a  wonderful  charm  of  diction,  that  one  might 
be  ready  to  fancy  he  was  listening  to  another  pro- 
phet altogether,  if  other  grounds  did  not  convince 
us  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  prophet  speaking, 
only  in  different  moods  of  feeling. — In  no  prophet 
does  the  mood  in  the  composition  of  particular 
passages  so  much  vary,  as  throughout  the  three 
several  sections  into  which  this  part  of  the  book  is 
divided,  while  under  vehement  excitement  the  pro- 
phet pursues  the  most  diverse  objects.  It  is  his 
business  at  different  times,  to  comfort,  to  exhort,  to 
shame,  to  chasten ;  to  show,  as  out  of  heaven,  the 
heavenly  image  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  and,  in 
contrast,  to  scourge  the  folly  and  base  grovelling  of 
image-worship ;  to  teach  what  conduct  the  times 
require,  and  to  rebuke  those  who  linger  behind  the 
occasion,  and  then  also  to  draw  them  along  by  his 
own  example — his  prayers,  confessions,  and  thanks- 
givings, thus  smoothing  for  them  the  approach  to 
the  exalted  object  of  the  New  Time.  Thus  the 
complexion  of  the  style,  although  hardly  any- 
where passing  into  the  representation  of  visions 
properly  so  called,  varies  in  a  constant  interchange ; 
and  rightly  to  recognise  these  changes  is  the  great 
problem  for  the  interpretation"  {Propheten,  vol. 
ii.  407-4*09). 

For  obvious  reasons  we  have  preferred  citing  the 
aesthetical  judgments  of  so  accomplished  a  critic 
as  Ewald,  to  attempting  any  original  criticism  of 
our  own ;  and  this  all  the  more  willingly,  because 
the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  cited 
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passages  (the  reader  will  please  especially  to  mark 
the  sentences  which  we  have  put  into  Italics)  is 
clear,  that  in  point  of  style,  after  taking  account  of 
the  considerations  already  stated  by  us,  we  can 
find  no  difficulty  in  recognising  in  the  second  part 
the  presence  of  the  same  plastic  genius  as  we  dis- 
cover in  the  first.  And,  altogether,  the  aesthetic 
criticism  of  all  the  different  parts  of  the  book 
brings  us  to  the  conclusion  substantiated  by  the 
evidence  previously  accumulated ;  namely,  that 
the  whole  of  the  book  originated  in  one  mind,  and 
that  mind  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  variously 
gifted  instruments  which  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
ever  employed  to  pour  forth  Its  Voice  upon  the 
world. 

V.  The  following  are  the  most  important  works 
on  Isaiah : — Vitringa's  Commentarius  in  Libntm 
Proohetiarum  Isaiae,  2  vols,  fol.  1714,  a  vast 
mine  of  materials;  Rosenmiiller's  Scholia,  1818- 
1820,  or  his  somewhat  briefer  Scholia  in  Compen- 
dium redacta,  1831,  which,  though  rationalistic, 
is  sober,  and  valuable  in  particular  for  the  full  use 
which  he  makes  of  Jerome  and  the  Jewish  expo- 
sitors ;  Gesenius's  Philologisch-Kritischer  tmd  ffis- 
torischer  CommaUar.  1821  ;  Hitzig's  Prophet 
Isaiah  vbersetzt  tmd  ausgeleyt,  1833;  and  Kno- 
bel,  1843,  in  the  Kurigefasttes  Exegetiscltes 
Handbuch  turn  Alt.  Testam.,  which  are  all  three 
decidedly  sceptical,  but  for  lexical  and  historical 
materials  are  of  very  great  value;  Ewsild's  Pro- 
phet en  des  Alten  Bundes,  which,  though  likewise 
sceptical,  is  absolutely  indispensable  for  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  poetry  ;  the  second  vol.  of 
Hengstenberg's  Christology,  translated  in  Clark's 
Foreign  Theological  Library,  1856;  Drechsler's 
Prophet  Jesaja  ubcrsettt  una?  erhlirt,  now  in 
course  of  publication,  and  Rud.  Stier's  Jesaias 
nicht  Psetido-Jesaias,  1850-51,  which  is  a  com- 
mentary on  the  last  27  chapters.  The  two  chief 
English  works  are  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  a  new 
translation,  with  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and 
Explanatory,  1778  (whose  incessant  correction  of 
the  Hebrew  text  is  constantly  to  be  mistrusted),  and 
Dr.  Ebenexer  Henderson's  Translation  and  Com- 
mentary, 2nd  edit.,  1857:  [E.  H — e.J 

IS'OAH  (nSD* :  'I»«rxe?:  Jesca),  daughter  of 
Uaran  the  brother  of  Abram,  and  sister  of  Milcah 
and  of  Lot  (Gen.  xi.  29).  In  the  Jewish  traditions 
as  preserved  by  Joseph  us  (Ant.  i.  6,  §5),  Jerome 
(Quant,  in  Oenesim),  and  the  Targum  Pseudo- 
ionathan — not  to  mention  later  writers — she  is  iden- 
tified with  Sarai. 

IBCABIOT.   [Jddas  Iscariot.] 
IS'DAEL  ('Io-MA:  Gaddahel),  1  Esd.  v.  33. 

[GlDDEL,  2]. 

ISH'BAH  (n3t?* :  6'Ua$d;  Alex.  'lt<ra$d: 
lesba),  a  man  in  trie  line  of  Judah,  commemorated 
us  the  "  father  of  Eshtemoa"  (1  Chr.iv.  17);  but 
from  whom  he  was  immediately  descended  is,  in  the 
very  confused  state  of  this  part  of  the  genealogy, 
not  to  be  ascertained.  The  most  feasible  conjecture 
is  that  he  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Mered  by  his 
Egyptian  wife  BlTHIAH.  (See  Bertheau,  ChronHc, 
ad  loc.) 

ISH'BAK  (P3B^;  'U<t$4k,  SoflaV;  Jes- 
»  hoc ;  "  leaving  behind,"  Ges.),  a  son  of  Abra- 
ham and  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  2 ;  1  Chr.  i.  32), 
and  the  progenitor  of  a  tribe  of  northern  Ara- 
bia.   The  settlements  of  this  people  are  very  ob- 


scure, and  we  can  only  suggest  as  possible  that 
they  may  be  recovered  in  the  name  of  the  valley 

called  Sabdk,  or,  it  is  said,  Siodk  (£\  i  „),  in  the 

f~  O  £  — O  3  " 

Dahni  (,Ud>jJ|  and  UtfoJl),  (Jfordsif.  s.  v.). 
The  Heb.  root  p3i?  corresponds  to  the  Arabic 
^  in  etymology  and  signification:  therefore 
identifications  with  names  derived  from  the  root 
,»\       are  improbable.    There  are  many  places  of 

the  latter  derivation,  as  Shebek  (^Xxi).  ShibaTc 

(^Lil).  and  Esh-Sh6bak  GgLySlI):  the  list 

having  been  supposed  (as  by  Bunsen,  Bibeluerk,  i. 
pt.  ii.  53)  to  preserve  a  trace  of  Ishbak.  It  is  a 
fortress  in  Arabia  Petraea;  and  is  near  the  well- 
known  fortress  of  the  Crusaders'  times  called  £1- 

Karak. 

The  Dahni,  in  which  is  situate  Sabdk,  is  a  fertile 
and  extensive  tract,  belonging  to  the  Benee-Temeem, 
in  Nejd.or  the  highland,  of  Arabia,  on  the  north-east 
of  it,  and  the  borders  of  the  great  desert,  reaching 
from  the  rugged  tract  ("  hazn  ")  of  Yensoo'ah  to 
the  sands  of  Yebreen.  It  contains  much  pasturage, 
with  comparatively  few  wells,  and  is  greatly  fre- 
quented by  the  Arabs  when  the  vegetation  is  plen- 
tiful (Mushtarak  and  Moritid,  s.  v.).  There  is, 
however,  another  Dahni,  nearer  to  the  Euphrates 
(*.),  and  some  confusion  may  exist  regarding  the 
true  position  of  SabfUc ;  but  either  Dahnk  is  suit- 
able for  the  settlements  of  Ishbak.  The  first-men- 
tioned Dahoa  lies  in  a  favourable  portion  of  the 
widely-stretching  country  known  to  have  been 
peopled  by  the  Keturabites.  They  extended  from 
the  borders  of  Palestine  even  to  the  Persian  Gul£ 
and  traces  of  their  settlements  must  be  looked  for 
all  along  the  edge  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  where 
the  desert  merges  into  the  cultivable  land,  or  (itself 
a  rocky  undulating  plateau)  rises  to  the  wild,  moun- 
tainous country  of  Nejd.  Ishbak  seems  from  hi* 
name  to  have  preceded  or  gone  before  his  brethren : 
the  place  suggested  for  his  dwelling  is  far  away  to- 
wards the  Persian  Golf,  and  penetrates  also  into  the 
peninsula.  On  these,  as  well  as  mere  etymological 
grounds,  the  identification  is  sufficiently  probable, 
and  every  way  better  than  that  which  connects  the 
patriarch  with  Esh-Shobak,  &c         [E.  S.  P.] 

ISH'BI-BE'NOB  (133  13t£,  Keri,  '3^ ; 
'Ito-01;  Jesbibenob),  son  of  kapha,  one  of  the 
race  of  Philistine  giants,  who  attacked  David  in 
battle,  but  was  slain  by  Abishai  (2  Sam.  xxi.  16, 
17).  [H.  W.  P.] 

ISH-BO'SHETH  (nt?3  s*K ;  'Ufrurti;  Is- 
boseth),  the  youngest  of  Saul's  four  sons,  and  his 
legitimate  successor.  His  name  appears  (1  Chr. 
viii.  33,  ix.  39)  to  have  been  originally  Esh-baat, 
"  the  man  of  Baal."  Whether  this  indi- 
cates that  Baal  was  used  as  equivalent  to  Jehovah, 
or  that  the  reverence  for  Baal  still  lingered  in  Israel- 
itish  families,  is  uncertain ;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  name  (Ish-bosheth,  "  the  man  of 
shame  ")  by  which  he  is  commonly  known,  must 
have  been  substituted  for  the  original  word,  with  a 
view  of  removing  the  scandalous  sound  of  Baal 
from  the  name  of  an  Israeli  tish  king,  and  super- 
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seding  it  by  the  contemptuous  word  (Bosheth — 
"  slwme  ")  which  was  sometimes  used  as  its  equiva- 
lent in  later  times  (Jer.  iii.  24;  xi.  13;  Hos.  ix. 
10).  A  similar  process  appears  in  the  alteration 
of  Jerubbaal  (Judg.  viii,  35)  into  Jerubbesheth 
(2  Sam.  xi.  21);  Meri-baal  (2  Sam.  iv.  4)  into 
Mephiboeheth  (1  Cbr.  viii.  34,  ix.  40).  The  three 
last  cases  all  occur  in  Saul's  family.  He  was  35 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Gilboa, 
in  which  his  father  and  three  oldest  brothers  pe- 
rished ;  and  therefore,  according  to  the  law  of 
Oriental,  though  notof  European  succession,  ascended 
the  throne,  as  the  oldest  of  the  royal  family,  rather 
than  Mephibosheth,  son  of  his  elder  brother  Jona- 
than, who  was  a  child  of  rive  years  old.  He  was 
immediately  taken  under  the  care  of  Abner,  his 
powerful  kinsman,  who  brought  him  to  the  ancient 
sanctuary  of  Mahanaim  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  victorious  Philistines 
(2  Sam.  ii.  8).  There  was  a  momentary  doubt 
even  in  those  remote  tribes  whether  they  should 
not  close  with  the  offer  of  David  to  be  their  king 
(2  Sam.  ii.  7,  iii.  17).  Bnt  this  was  overruled  in 
favour  of  Ishbosheth  by  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii.  17),  who 
then  for  five  years  slowly  but  effectually  restored 
the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Saul  over  the  Trans- 
jordanic  territory,  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  central 
mountainsof  Ephraim,  the  frontier  tribeof  Benjamin, 
and  eventually  "  over  all  Israel "  (except  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  2  Sam.  iii.  9).  Ishbosheth  was  then  "  40 
years  old  when  he  began  to  reign  over  Israel,  and 
reigned  two  years  "  (2  Sam.  iii.  10).  This  form  of 
expression  is  used  only  for  the  accession  of  a  fully 
recognised  sovereign  (comp.  in  the  case  of  David, 
2  Sam.  ii.  4,  and  v.  4). 

During  these  two  years  he  reigned  at  Mahanaim, 
though  only  in  name.  The  wars  and  negotiations 
with  'David  were  entirely  carried  on  by  Abner 
(2  Sam.  ii.  12,  iii.  6,  12).  At  length  Ishbosheth 
accused  Abner  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly  does 
not  appear)  of  an  attempt  on  his  father's  concu- 
bine, Kizpah  ;  which,  according  to  Oriental  usage, 
amounted  to  treason  (2  Sam.  iii.  7  ;  comp.  1  K.  ii. 
13 ;  2  Sam.  xvi.  21,  xx.  3).  Abner  resented  this 
suspicion  in  a  burst  of  passion,  which  vented  itself 
in  a  solemn  vow  to  transfer  the  kingdom  from  the 
house  of  Saul  to  the  house  of  David.  Ishbosheth 
was  too  much  cowed  to  answer ;  and  when,  shortly 
afterwards,  -  through  Abner's  negotiation,  David 
demanded  the  restoration  of  his  former  wife,  Michal, 
he  at  once  tore  his  sister  from  her  reluctant  husband, 
and  committed  her  to  Abner's  charge  (2  Sam. 
iii.  14,  15). 

The  death  of  Abner  deprived  the  house  of  Saul 
of  their  last  remaining  support.  When  Ishbosheth 
heard  of  it,  "his  hands  were  feeble  and  all  the 
Israelites  were  troubled  "  (2  Sam.  iv.  1). 

In  this  extremity  of  weakness  he  fell  a  victim, 
probably,  to  a  revenge  for  a  crime  of  his  father. 
Hie  guard  of  Ishbosheth,  as  of  Saul,  was  taken 
from  their  own  royal  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr. 
xii.  29).  But  amongst  the  sons  of  Benjamin  were 
reckoned  the  descendants  of  the  old  Canaanitish  in- 
habitants of  Beeroth,  one  of  the  cities  in  league 
with  Glbeon  (2  Sam.  iv.  2,  3).  Two  of  those 
Beerothites,  Banna  and  Rechab,  in  remembrance,  it 
has  been  conjectured,  of  Saul's  slaughter  of  their 
kinsmen  the  Gibeonites,  determined  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  helplessness  of  the  royal  house  to 
destroy  the  only  representative  that  was  left,,  ex- 
cepting the  child  Mephibosheth  (2  Sam.  iv.  41. 
They  were  "chiefs  of  the  marauding  troops"  which 


used  from  time  to  time  to  attack  the  territory  of  J  udah 
(comp.  2  Sam.  iv.  2,  iii.  22,  where  the  same  word 
1113  is  used ;  Vulg.  principes  latromim).  [Ben- 
jamin, p.  1896 ;  Gittaim,  p.  703a.]  They  knew 
the  habits  of  the  king  and  court,  and  acted  ac- 
cordingly. In  the  stillness  of  an  eastern  noon  they 
entered  the  palace,  as  if  to  carry  off  the  wheat 
which  was  piled  up  near  the  entrance.  The  female 
slave,  who,  as  usual  in  eastern  houses,  kept  the 
door,  and  was  herself  sifting  the  wheat,  had,  in 
the  heat  of  the  dav,  fallen  asleep  at  her  task 
(2  Sam.  iv.  5, 6,  in  LXX.  and  Vulg. ).  They  stole  in, 
and  passed  into  the  royal  bedchamber,  where  Ish- 
bosheth was  asjeep  on  his  couch.  They  stabbed 
him  in  the  stomach,  cut  off  his  head,  made 
their  escape,  all  that  afternoon,  all  that  night, 
down  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  (Arahah,  A.  V. 
"  plain ;"  2  Sam.  iv.  7),  and  presented  the  head  to 
David  as  a  welcome  present.  They  met  with  a 
stem  reception.  David  rebuked  them  for  the  cold- 
blooded murder  of  an  innocent  man,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  executed ;  their  hands  and  feet  were 
cut  off,  and  their  bodies  suspended  over  the  tank  at 
Hebron.  The  head  of  Ishbosheth  was  carefully 
buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  great  kinsman  Abner, 
at  the  same  place  (2  Sam.  iv.  9-12).*    [A.  P.  S.] 

I'SHI  ('ye* :  Jest).  1.  ('le-eHl*. ;  Alex. 
'Ucft).  A  man  of  the  descendants  of  Judah,  son  of 
Appaim  (1  Chr.  ii.  31) ;  one  of  the  great  house  of 
Hezron,  and  therefore  a  near  connexion  of  the  family 
of  Jesse  (comp.  9-13).  The  only  son  here  attri- 
buted to  Ishi  is  Sheshan. 

2.  (Set;  Alex.  'Ex).  In  a  subsequent  genealogy 
of  Judah  we  find  another  Ishi,  with  a  son  Zoheth 
(1  Chr.  iv.  20).  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
connexion  between  the  two. 

3.  ('U <ri ;  Alex.  'Uatt).  Four  men  of  the  Bene- 
Ishi,  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  are  named  in  1  Chr. 

iv.  42  as  having  headed  an  expedition  of  500  of  theit 
brethren,  who  took  Mount  Seir  from  the  Amalekites, 
and  made  it  their  own  abode. 

4.  (2«f ;  Alex.  'Ufftt).  One  of  the  heads  of  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr 

v.  24). 

I'SHI  :  6  Mp  M«v :  Vir  mem).  This 
word  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  foregoing. 
It  occurs  in  Hos.  ii.  16,  and  signifies  "  my  man," 
"  my  husband.''  It  is  the  Israelite  term,  in  opposi 
tion  to  Baali,  the  Canaanite  term,  with  the  same 
meaning,  though  with  a  significance  of  its  own 
See  p.  1464,  where  the  difference  between  the  twt 
appellations  is  noticed  tnore  at  length. 

ISHTAH  (n»B*,  f.  «.  Isshiyah:  'I«r(a:  tht 
fifth  of  the  five  sons  of  Izrahiah ;  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  vii.  3). 

The  name  is  identical  with  that  elsewhere  given 

as  iBHIJAH,  ISSHIAH,  JESIAH. 

I8HTJAH  (nJB»:  Wfo ;  Alex.  'Ittraia: 
Josue),  a  lay  Israelite  of  the  Bene-Harim,  who  had 
married  a  foreign  wife,  and  was  compelled  to  relin- 
quish her  (Ezr.  x.  31).  In  Esdras  the  name  is  Aseas. 

This  name  appears  in  the  A.  V.  under  the  various 
forms  of  Ism  ah,  IssitiAH,  Jesiah. 


*  In  Dryden's  Aktalom  and  AUtkophel,  "  foolish 
Ishbosheth"  is  inircniousLy  taken  to  represent  Richard 
1  Cromwell. 
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ISHMA  (NOB*?:  'I«o>dV ;  Alex.  'Iwftd; 
Jeaema),  a  name  iu  the  genealogy  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iv  :1) .  The  passage  is  very  obscure,  and  in  the  case 
of  many  of  the  names  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether 
they  are  of  persons  or  places.  Ishma  and  his  com- 
panions appear  to  be  closely  connected  with  Beth- 
lehem (see  yer.  4). 

ISHMAEL  (^>Kjn5B«;  'Iv/udtX ;  Inmael ; 
'•whom  God  hears"),  the  sou  of  Abraham  by 
Hagar,  his  concubine,  the  Egyptian;  born  when 
Abraham  was  fourscore  and  six  years  old  (Gen. 
ivi.  15,  16).  Ishmael  was  the  first-born  of  his 
father:  in  ch.  xv.  we  read  that  he  was  then  child- 
less, and  there  is  no  apparent  interval  for  the  birth 
of  any  other  child;  nor  does  the  teaching  of  the 
narrative,  besides  the  precise  enumeration  of  the 
sons  of  Abraham  as  the  father  of  the  faithful,  admit 
of  the  supposition.  The  saying  of  Sarah,  also, 
when  she  gave  him  Hagar,  supports  the  inference 
that  until  then  he  was  without  children.  When 
he  "  added  and  took  a  wife"  (A.  V.  "  Then  again 
Abraham  took  a  wife,"  xxv.  1 ),  Keturah,  is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  until  after 
the  birth  of  Isaac,  and  perhaps  the  death  ot  Sarah. 
The  conception  of  Ishmael  occasioned  the  flight  of 
Hagar  [Hagar]  ;  and  it  was  during  her  wander- 
ing in  the  wilderness  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
appeared  to  her,  commanding  her  to  return  to  her 
mistress,  and  giving  her  the  promise,  "  I  will  mul- 
tiply thy  seed  exceedingly,  that  it  shall  not  be 
numbered  for  multitude;"  and,  "Behold,  thou 
[art]  with  child,  and  shalt  bear  a  son,  and  shalt 
call  his  name  Ishmael,  because  the  Lord  hath  heard 
thy  affliction.  And  he  will  be  a  wild  man;  bis 
hand  [will  be]  against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  against  him ;  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  his  brethren"  (xvi.  10-12). 

Ishmael  was  born  in  Abraham's  house,  when  he 
dwelt  in  the  plain  of  Mamre ;  and  on  the  institu- 
tion of  the  covenant  of  circumcision,  was  circumcised, 
he  being  then  thirteen  years  old  (xvii.  25).  With 
the  institution  of  the  covenant,  God  renewed  his 
promise  respecting  Ishmael.  In  answer  to  Abra- 
ham's entreaty,  when  he  cried,  "  0  that  Ishmael 
might  live  before  Thee  I"  God  assured  him  of  the 
birth  of  Isaac,  and  said,  "  As  for  Ishmael,  I  have 
heard  thee :  behold,  I  have  blessed  him,  and  will 
make  him  fruitful,  and  will  multiply  him  exceed- 
ingly ;  twelve  princes*  shall  he  beget,  and  I  will 
make  him  a  great  nation  "  (xvii.  18,  20).  Before 
this  time,  Abraham  seems  to  have  regarded  his 
first-born  child  as  the  heir  of  the  promise,  his 
belief  in  which  was  counted  unto  him  for  righteous- 
ness (xv.  6);  and  although .  that  faith  shone  yet 
more  brightly  after  his  passing  weakness  when 
Isaac  was  first  promised,  his  love  for  Ishmael  is 
recorded  in  the  narrative  of  Sarah's  expulsion  of 
the  latter :  "  And  the  thing  was  very  grievous  in 
Abraham's  sight  because  of  his  son  "  (xxi.  11). 

Ishmael  does  not  again  appear  in  the  narrative 
until  the  weaning  of  Isaac.  The  latter  was  born 
when  Abraham  was  a  hundred  years  old  (xxi.  5), 
and  as  the  weaning,  according  to  Eastern  usage,  pro- 

»  The  Heb.  rendered  "  prince "  In  this  case,  is 
Wl,  which  signifies  both  a  "  prince "  and  the 
"  leader,"  or  "  captain  "  of  a  tribe,  or  even  of  a  family 
(Gesen.).  It  here  seems  to  mean  the  leader  of  a  tribe, 
and  Ishmaers  twelve  sons  are  enumerated  in  Gen. 
xxv.  16  "  according  to  their  nations,"  more  correctly 
"peoples,"  niEMjJ. 


ISHMAEL  : 

bably  took  place  when  the  child  was  between  two  and 
three  years  old,  Ishmael  himself  must  have  been  then 
between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  old.  The  age  of  tlx 
latter  at  the  period  of  his  circumcision,  and  at  that 
of  his  expulsion  (which  we  have  now  readied),  has 
given  occasion  for  some  literary  speculation.  A  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  passages  referring  to  it  fail*, 
however,  to  show  any  discrepancy  between  them. 
Iu  Gen.  xvii.  25,  it  is  stated  that  he  was  thirteen 
years  old  when  he  was  circumcised ;  and  in  xxi. 
14  (probably  two  or  three  years  later)  "  Abiaham 
.  .  .  took  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  water,  and  gave 
[it]  unto  Hagar,  putting  [it]  on  her  shoulder,  and 
the  child,  and  sent  her  away."  Here  it  is  at  least 
unnecessary  to  assume  that  the  child  was  put  on 
her  shoulder,  the  construction  of  the  Hebrew  (mis- 
translated by  the  LXX.,  with  whom  Deems  to  rest 
the  origin  of  the  question)  not  requiring  it ;  and  the 
sense  of  the  passage  renders  it  highly  improbable : 
Hagar  certainly  carried  the  bottle  on  her  shoulder, 
and  perhaps  the  bread :  she  could  hardly  have  also 
thus  carried  a  child.  Again,  these  passages  are  quite 
reooncileable  with  ver.  20  of  the  last  quoted  chap., 
where  Ishmael  is  termed  "ljfjn,  A.V.  "lad"  (comp., 

for  use  of  this  word,  Gen.  xxiiv.  19,  xxxvii.  2, 
xli.  12). 

At  the  '  great  feast"  made  in  celebration  of  the 
weaning,  "  Sarah  saw  the  son  of  Hagar  the  Egyp- 
tian, which  she  had  born  unto  Abraham,  mocking," 
and  urged  Abraham  to  cast  out  him  and  his  mother. 
The  patriarch,  comforted  by  God's  renewed  promise 
that  of  Ishmael  He  would  make  a  nation,  sent  them 
both  away,  and  they  departed  and  wandered  in  the 
wilderness  of  Beersheba.  Here  the  water  being 
spent  in  the  bottle,  Hagar  cast  her  son  under  one 
of  the  desert  shrubs,  and  went  away  a  little  dis- 
tance, "  for  she  said,  Let  me  not  see  the  death  of 
the  child,"  and  wept.  "  And  God  heard  the  voice 
of  the  lad,  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  called  to 
Hagar  out  of  heaven,"  renewed  the  promise  already 
thrice  given,  "  I  will  make  him  a  great  nation, 
and  "  opened  her  eyes  and  she  saw  a  well  of  water." 
Thus  miraculously  saved  from  perishing  by  thirst, 
"  God  was  with  the  lad ;  and  he  grew,  and  dwelt 
in  the  wilderness ;  and  became  an  archer."  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  wanderers  halted  by  the 
well,  or  at  once  continued  their  way  to  the  "  wil- 
derness of  Paran,"  where,  we  are  told  in  the  next 
verse  to  that  just  quoted,  he  dwelt,  and  where  "  his 
mother  took  him  a  wife  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt " 
(Gen.  xxi.  9-21).  This  wife  of  Ishmael  is  not  else- 
where mentioned ;  she  was,  we  must  infer,  an 
Egyptian;  and  this  second  infusion  of  Hamitic  1 
blood  into  the  progenitors  of  the  Arab  nation, 
Ishmael's  sons,  is  a  fact  that  has  been  generally 
overlooked.  No  record  is  made  of  any  other  wife 
of  Ishmael,  and  failing  such  record,  the  Egyptian 
was  the  mother  of  his  twelve  sons,  and  daughter. 
This  daughter,  however,  is  called  the  "sister  of 
Nebajoth  (Gen.  xxviii.  9),  and  this  limitation  of 
the  parentage  of  the  brother  and  sister  certainly 
seems  to  point  to  a  different  mother  for  Ishmael  s 
other  sons.0 


■  According  to  Babblnical  tradition,  Ishmael  put 
away  his  wife  and  took  a  second,  and  the  Arabs,  pro- 
bably borrowing  from  the  above,  assert  that  he  twice 
married ;  the  first  wife  being  an  Amalekite,  by  whom  1 
he  had  no  Issue ;  and  the  second,  a  Joktanite,  of  the 
tribe  of  Jnrhum  (Mir-At  en-Zemin,  MS.,  quoting  a 
tradition  of  Mohammad  lbn-Is-hak). 
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Of  the  lata1  life  of  Ishmael  we  know  little.  He 
was  present  with  Isaac  at  the  burial  of  Abraham ; 
and  Esau  contracted  an  alliance  with  him  when  he 
M  took  unto  the  wires  which  he  had  Mahalath  [or 
Basheuath  or  Basmath,  Gen.  xxxxi.  3]  the 
daughter  of  Ishmael  Abraham's  son,  the  sister  of 
Nebajoth,  to  be  his  wife  ;"  and  this  did  Esau  be- 
cause the  daughters  of  Canaan  pleased  not  Isaac  and 
Rebekah,  and  Jacob  in  obedience  to  their  wishes  had 
gone  to  Laban  to  obtain  of  his  daughters  a  wife 
(xxviii.  6-9).  The  death  of  Ishmael  is  recorded  in  a 
previous  chapter,  after  the  enumeration  of  his  sons, 
'»>  having  taken  place  at  the  age  of  u  hundred  and 
thirty-seveu  years ;  and,  it  is  added,  "  he  died  in 
the  presence  of  all  his  brethren''  (xxv.  17,  18). 
The  alliance  with  Esau  occurred  before  this  event 
(although  it  is  mentioned  in  a  previous  passage),  for 
he  "  went .  .  .  unto  Ishmael;"  but  it  canuot  have 
been  long  before,  if  the  chronological  data  be  cor- 
rectly preserved.' 

It  remains  for  os  to  consider,  1,  the  place  of 
Ishmael' s  dwelling ;  and,  2,  the  names  of  his  chil- 
dren, with  their  settlements,  and  the  nation  sprung 
from  them. 

1.  From  the  narrative  of  his  expulsion,  we  learn 
that  Ishmael  first  went  into  the  wilderness  of  Beer- 
sheba, and  thence,  but  at  what  interval  of  time  is 
uncertain,  removed  to  that  of  Paran.  His  con- 
tinuance in  these  or  the  neighbouring  places  seems 
to  be  proved  by  his  having  been  present  at  the 
burial  of  Abraham;  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  the  East,  sepulture  follows  death  after  a 
few  hours'  space ;  and  by  Esau's  marrying  his 
daughter  at  a  time  when  he  (Esau)  dwelt  at 
Beersheba:  the  tenor  of  the  narrative  of  both  these 
events  favouring  the  inference  that  Ishmael  did  not 
settle  far  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac.  There  are,  however,  other  passages  which 
must  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  prophesied  of 
'him,  that "  he  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
brethren,"  and  thus  too  he  "  died  in  the  presence  of 
all  his  brethren"  (xxv.  18).  The  meaning  of  these 
passages  is  confessedly  obscure  ;  but  it  seems  only 
to  signify  that  he  dwelt  near  them.  He  was  the 
first  Abrahamic  settler  in  the  east  country.  In 
ch.  xxv.  6  it  is  said,  "  But  unto  the  sons  of  the 
concubines,  which  Abraham  had,  Abraham  gave 
gifts,  and  sent  them  away  from  Isaac  his  son,  while 
he  yet  lived,  eastward,  unto  the  east  country." 
The  "  east  country  "  perhaps  was  restricted  in  early 
times  to  the  wildernesses  of  Beersheba  and  Paran, 
and  it  afterwards  seems  to  have  included  those  dis- 
tricts (though  neither  supposition  necessarily  follows 
from  the  above  passage) ;  or,  Ishmael  removed  to 
that  east  country,  northwards,  without  being  dis- 
tant from  his  father  and  his  brethren ;  each  case 
being  agreeable  with  Gen.  xxv.  6.  The  appellation 
of  the  "  east  country "  became  afterwards  applied 
to  the  whole  desert  extending  from  the  frontier  of 
Palestine  east  to  the  Euphrates,  and  south  probably 
to  the  borders  of  Egypt  and  the  Arabian  peninsula. 
This  question  is  discussed  in  art.  Bene-Kedex  ; 
and  it  .is  interwoven,  though  obscurely,  with  the 
next  subject,  that  of  the  names  and  settlements  of 
the  sons  of  Ishmael.  See  also  Keturah,  ic. ; 
for  the  "  brethren  "  of  Ishmael,  in  whose  presence 
he  dwelt  and  died,  included  the  sons  of  Keturah. 


2.  The  sons  of  Ishmael  were,  Nebajoth  (expressly 
stated  to  be  his  first-born),  Kedar,  Adbeel,  Mibsam, 
Mishma,  Dumah,  Massa,  Hadar,  Tema,  Jetur, 
Naphish,  Kedemah  (Gen.  xxv.  13-15) ;  and  he  had 
a  daughter  named  Mahalath  (xxviii.  9),  elsewhere 
written  Bashemath  (or  Basmath,  Gen.  xxxvi.  3), 
the  sister  of  Nebajothj  before  mentioned.  The  sons 
are  enumerated  with  the  particular  statement  that 
"  these  are  their  names,  by  their  towns,  and  by  their 
castles ;  twelve  princes  according  to  their  nations  " 
or  "  peoples  "  (xxv.  1 6).  In  seeking  to  identify  Ish- 
mael's  sons,  this  passage  requires  close  attention: 
it  bears  the  interpretation  of  their  being  fathers 
of  tribes,  having  towns  and  castles  called  after 
them ;  and  identifications  of  the  latter  become  there- 
fore more  than  usually  satisfactory.  "  They  dwelt 
from  Havilah  unto  Shur,  that  is  before  Egypt,  as 
thou  goest  unto  Assyria"  (xxv.  18), and  it  is  certain, 
in  accordance  with  this  statement  of  their  limits 
[see  Havilah,  Shur],  that  they  stretched  in  very  - 
early  times  across  the  desert  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
peopled  the  north  and  west  of  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula, and  eventually  formed  the  chief  element  of  the 
Arab  nation.  Their  language,  which  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  have  been  the  Arabic  commonly  so  " 
called,  has  been  adopted  with  insignificant  exceptions 
throughout  Arabia.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Bible 
requires  the  whole  of  that  nation  to  be  sprung  from 
Ishmael,  and  the  fact  of  a  large  admixture  of  Jokta- 
uite  and  even  Cushite  peoples  in  the  south  and  south- 
east has  been  regarded  as  a  suggestion  of  scepticism. 
Yet  not  only  does  the  Bible  contain  no  warrant 
for  the  assumption  that  all  Arabs  are  Ishmaelites ; 
but  the  characteristics  of  the  Ishmaelites,  strongly 
marked  in  all  the  more  northern  tribes  of  Arabia, 
and  exactly  fulfilling  the  prophecy  "  he  will  be  n 
wild  man ;  his  hand  [will  be]  against  every  man, 
and  every  man's  hand  against  him,"  become  weaker 
in  the  south,  and  can  scarcely  be  predicated  of  all 
the  peoples  of  Joktanite  and  other  descent.  The 
true  Ishmaelites,  however,  and  even  tribes  of  very 
mixed  race,  are  thoroughly  "  wild  men,"  living  by 
warlike  forays  and  plunder ;  dreaded  by  their 
neighbours;  dwelling  in  tents,  with  hardly  any 
household  chattels,  but  rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  mi- 
gratory, and  recognising  no  law  but  the  authority  of 
the  chiefs  of  their  tribes.  Even  the  religion  of 
Mohammad  is  held  in  light  esteem  by  many  of  the  * 
more  remote  tribes,  among  whom  the  ancient 
usages  of  their  people  obtain  in  almost  their1  old 
simplicity,  besides  idolatrous  practices  altogether 
repugnant  to  Mohammadanism  as  they  are  to  the 
faith  of  the  patriarchs;  practices  which  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  Canaanites,  of 
Moab,  Ammon,  and  Edom,  with  whom,  by  inter- 
marriages, commerce,  and  war,  the  tribes  of  Ishmael 
must  have  had  long  and  intimate  relations. 

The  term  Ishmaelitb  (^KJJDB*)  occurs  on 

three  occasions,  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  27,  28,  xxxix.  1  , 
Judg.  viii.  24;  Ps.  lxxxiii.  6.  From  the  context 
of  the  first  two  instances,  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
general  name  for  the  Abrahamic  peoples  of  the 
east  country,  the  Bene-Kedem:  but  the  second 
admits  also  of  a  closer  meaning.  In  the  third 
instance  the  name  is  applied  in  its  strict  sense  to 
the  Ishmaelites.  It  is  also  applied  to  Jether,  the 


*  Abraham  at  the  birth  of  Ishmael  was  86  years  I  was  60 ;  and  Esau  was  more  than  40  when  he  mar- 
old,  and  at  Isaac's  about  100.  Isaac  took  Rebekah  1  ried  Ishmael's  daughter.  Therefore  Ishmael  was  then 
to  wife  when  he  was  40  years  old,  when  Ishmael  i  at  least  114  (44+20+40  =  114),  leaving  23  years 
would  be  about  54.    Esau  was  born  when  his  father  before  his  death  for  Esau's  coming  to  him. 
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father  of  Amasa  by  David's  sister  Abigail  (1  Chr. 
ii.  17.)   [Itiira  ;  Jethkr.] 

The  notions  of  the  Arabs  respecting  Ishmael 
-  o 

(J  .f  I  ,  m\\  are  partly  derived  from  the  Bible, 
* 

partly  from  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  and  partly  from 
native  traditions.  The  origin  of  many  of  these 
traditions  is  obscure,  but  a  great  number  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  fact  of  Mohammad's  having 
tor  political  reasons  claimed  Ishmael  for  his  an- 
cestor, and  striven  to  make  out  an  impossible 
pedigree;  while  both  he  and  his  followers  have, 
as  a  consequence  of  accepting  this  assumed  descent, 
sought  to  exalt  that  ancestor.  Another  reason 
may  be  safely  found  in  Ishmael's  acknowledged 
headship  of  the  naturalised  Arabs,  and  this  cause 
existed  from  the  very  period  of  his  settlement. 
[Arabia.]  Yet  the  rivalry  of  the  Joktanite  king- 
dom of  southern  Arabia,  and  its  intercourse  with 
classical  and  mediaeval  Europe,  the  wandering  and 
unsettled  habits  of  the  Ishmaelites,  their  having  no 
literature,  and  as  far  as  we  know  only  a  meagre 
oral  tradition,  all  contributed,  till  the  importance 
it  acqnired  with  the  promulgation  of  El-Islam, 
to  render  our  knowledge  of  the  Ishmaelitic  por- 
tion of  the  people  <of  Arabia,  before  Mohammad, 
lamentably  defective.  That  they  maintained,  and 
still  maintain,  a  patriarchal  and  primitive  form 
of  life  is  known  to  as.  Their  religion,  at  least 
in  the  period  immediately  preceding  Mohammad, 

7  was  in  central  Arabia  chiefly  the  grossest  fetish- 
ism, probably  learnt  from  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
the  land;  southwards  it  diverged  to  the  cosmic 
worship  of  the  Joktanite  Himyerites  (though  these 
were  far  from  being  exempt  from  fetishism),  and 
northwards  (so  at  least  in  ancient  times)  to  an 

j  approach  to  that  true  faith  which  Ishmael  carried 
with  him,  and  his  descendants  thus  gradually  lost. 
This  last  point  is  curiously  illustrated  by  the  num- 
bers who,  in  Arabia,  became  either  Jews  (Caraites) 
or  Christians  (though  of  a  very  corrupt  form  of 
Christianity),  and  by  the  movement  in  search  of 
./the  faith  of  the  patriarchs  which  had  been  put 

*  forward,  not  long  before  the  birth  of  Mohammad, 
by  men  not  satisfied  with  Judaism  or  the  corrupt 
form  of  Christianity  with  which  alone  they  were 
acquainted.  This  movement  first  aroused  Mo- 
hammad, and  was  afterwards  the  main  cause  of  his 
success. 

The  Arabs  believe  that  Ishmael  was  the  first- 
born of  Abraham,  and  the  majority  of  their  doctors 
(but  the  point  is  in  dispute)  assert  that  this  son, 
and  not  Isaac,  was  offered  by  Abraham  in  sacrifice.' 
The  scene  of  this  sacrifice  is  Mount  'Arafett,  near 
7  Mekkeh,  the  last  holy  place  visited  by  pilgrims, 
it  being  necessary  to  the  completion  of  pilgrimage 
to  be  present  at  a  sermon  delivered  there  on  the 
9th  of  the  Mohammadan  month  Zu-I-Hejjeh,  in 
commemoration  of  the  offering,  and  to  sacrifice  a 
victim  on  the  following  evening  after  sunset,  in 
the  valley  of  Minfe.  The  sacrifice  last  mentioned 
is  observed  throughout  the  Muslim  world,  and 
the  day  on  which  it  is  made  is  called  "  The  Great 
Festival"  (Mr.  Lane's  Mod.  Egypt,  ch.  iii.).  Ish- 
mael, say  the  Arabs,  dwelt  with  his  mother  at  Mek- 


d  With  this,  and  some  other  exceptions,  the  Mus- 
lims have  adopted  the  chief  facts  of  the  history  of 
Ishmael  recorded  in  the  Bible. 

jnt-    Jerome  (Qu.  Bebr.  on  2  Chron. 
xxviii.  7)  interprets  this  expression  as  meaning  "  of 


keh,  and  both  are  buried  in  the  place  called  the  i 
"  Hejr,"  on  the  north-west  (termed  by  the  Arabs  the 
north)  side  of  the  Kaabeh,  and  inclosed  by  a  curved 
wall  called  the  "  Hateem."  Ishmael  was  visited  at 
Mekkeh  by  Abraham,  and  they  together  rebuilt  the  ' 
temple,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  a  flood.  At 
Mekkeh,  Ishmael  married  a  daughter  of  Mudod  or 
El-Mudid,  chief  of  the  Joktanite  tribe  Jurhum 
[Almoqad;  Arabia],  and  had  thirteen  children 
( Mir-at-ez-Zeman  M.S.),  thus  agreeing  with  the 
Biblical  number,  including  the  daughter. 

Mohammad's  descent  from  Ishmael  is  totally 
lost,  for  an  unknown  number  of  generations,  to 
'Adnan,  of  the  twenty-first  generation  before  the 
prophet:  from  him  downwards  the  latter's  descent 
is,  if  we  may  believe  the  genealogists,  fairly  proved. 
But  we  have  evidence  far  more  trustworthy  than 
that  of  the  genealogists;  for  while  most  of  the 
natives  of  Arabia  are  unable  to  trace  up  their  pedi- 
grees, it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  one  who  is 
ignorant  of  his  race,  seeing  that  his  very  life  often 
depends  upon  it.  The  law  of  blood-revenge  necessi- 
tates his  knowing  the  names  of  his  ancestors  for 
four  generations,  but  no  more ;  and  this  law  extend- 
ing from  time  immemorial  has  made  any  confusion 
of  race  almost  impossible.  This  law,  it  should  be 
remembered,  is  not  a  law  of  Mohammad,  but  an 
old  pagan  law  that  he  endeavoured  to  suppress,  but 
could  not  In  casting  doubt  on  the  prophet's  pedi- 
gree, we  must  add  that  this  cannot  atiect  the  proofs 
of  the  chief  element  of  the  Arab  nation  being  Ish-  *' 
maelite  (and  so  too  the  tribe  of  Kureysh  of  whom 
was  Mohammad).  Although  partly  mixed  with  Jok- 
tanites,  they  are  more  mixed  with  Keturahitea,  &c. ; 
the  characteristics  of  the  Joktanites,  as  before  re- 
marked, are  widely  different  from  those  of  the  Ish- 
maelites; and  whatever  theories  may  be  adduced 
to  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the  Arabs,  from 
physical  characteristics,  language,  the  concurrence 
of  native  traditions  {before  Mohammedanism  made 
them  untrustworthy),  and  the  testimony  of  the 
Bible,  are  mainly  and  essentially  Ishmaelite.  [Is- 
mael,  1.]  [E.  S.  P.] 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Axel,  a  descendant  of  Saul 
through  Merib-baal,  or  Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  viii. 
38,  ix.  44).    See  the  genealogy,  under  Sacl. 

3.  A  man  of  Judah,  whose  son  or  descendant 
Zebadiah  was  ruler  (TJJ)  of  the  house  of  Judah 
in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xix.  11). 

4.  Another  man  of  Judah,  son  of  Jehohanan ; 
one  of  the  "  captains  (,TB')  of  hundreds  "  who  as- 
sisted Jehoiada  in  restoring  Joash  to  the  throne  - 
(2  Chr.  xxiii.  1). 

6.  A  priest,  of  the  Bene-Pashur,  who  was  forced 
by  Ezra  to  relinquish  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  22). 
[Ismael,  2.] 

6.  The  son  of  Nethaniah ;  a  perfect  marvel  of 
craft  and  villainy,  whose  treachery  forms  one  of  the . 
chief  episodes  of  the  history  of  the  period  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  first  fall  of  Jerusalem.  His 
exploits  are  related  in  Jer.  xl.  7-xli.  15,  with  a  short 
summary  in  2  K.  xxv.  23-25,  and  they  read  almost 
like  a  page  from  the  annals  of  the  late  Indian  mutiny. 

His  full  description  is  "Ishmael,  the  son  of 
Nethaniah,  the  son  of  Elishamo,  of  the  seed  royal"  • 


the  seed  of  Molech."  He  gives  the  same  meaning  to 
the  words  '*  the  King's  son  "  applied  'to  Maaseiah  in 
the  above  passage.  The  question  is  an  interesting 
one,  and  has  been  recently  revived  by  Geiger  (C*r- 
achri/t,  Ac.  p.  307),  who  extends  it  to  other  passages 
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of  Judah  (Jer.  xli.  1 ;  2  K.  m.  25).  Whether 
by  this  is  intended  that  he  was  actually  a  son  of 
Zedekiah,  or  one  of  the  later  kings,  or,  more  gene- 
rally, that  he  had  royal  blood  in  his  reins — perhaps 
a  descendant  of  Elishama,  the  son  of  David  (2  Sam. 
t.  16) — we  cannot  tell.  During  the  siege  of  the 
city  he  bad,  like  many  others  of  his  countrymen 
(Jer.  il.  11),  fled  across  the  Jordan,  where  he  found 
a  refuge  at  the  court  of  Baalis,  the  then  king  of  the 
Bene- Amnion  (Jos.  Ant.  x.  9,  §2).  Ammonite 
women  were  sometimes  found  in  the  harems  of  the 
kings  of  Jerusalem  (1  K.  xi.  1),  and  lshmael  may 
have  been  thus  related  to  the  Ammonite  court  on 
his  mother's  side.  At  any  rate  he  was  instigated 
by  Baalis  to  the  designs  which  he  accomplished 
but  too  successfully  (Jer.  xl.  14 ;  Ant.  x.  9,  §3). 
Several  bodies  of  Jews  appear  to  have  been  lying 
under  arms  in  the  plains  on  the  S.K.  of  the  Jordan,' 
during  the  Inst  days  of  Jerusalem,  watching  the 
progress  of  attain  in  Western  Palestine,  commanded 
by  "princes"*  ('Tfe*),  the  chief  of  whom  were 
lshmael,  and  two  brothers,  Johanan  and  Jonathan, 
sons  of  Kareah.  Immediately  after  the  departure 
of  the  Chaldean  army  these  men  moved  across  the 
Jordan  to  pay  their  respects  to  Gedaliah,  whom 
the  king  of  Babylon  had  left  as  superintendent 
(1'pB)  of  the  province.  Gedaliah  had  taken  up  his 
residence  at  Mizpah,  a  few  miles  north  of  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  main  road,  where  Jeremiah  the  pro- 
phet resided  with  him  (xl.  6).  The  house  would 
appear  to  have  been  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
town.  We  can  discern  a  high  inclosed  court-yard 
and  a  deep  well  within  its  precincts.  The  well 
was  certainly  (Jer.  xli.  9 ;  comp.  1  K.  xv.  22),  and 
the  whole  residence  was  probably,  a  relic  of  the 
military  works  of  Asa  king  of  Judah. 

lshmael  made  no  secret  of  his  intention  to  kill 
the  superintendent,  and  usurp  his  position.  Of 
this  Gedaliah  was  warned  in  express  terms 
by  Johanan  and  his  companions;  and  Johanan, 
in  a  secret  interview,  foreseeing  how  irreparable 
a  misfortune  Gedaliah's  death  would  be  at  this 
juncture  (xl.  15).  offered  to  remove  the  danger  by 
killing  lshmael.  This,  however,  Gedaliah,  a  man 
evidently  of  a  high  and  unsuspecting  nature,  would 
not  hear  of  (xl.  16,  and  see  the  amplification  in  Jos. 
Ant.  x.  9,  §3).  They  all  accordingly  took  leave. 
Thirty  days  after  {Ant.  x.  9,  §4),  in  the  seventh 
month  (xli.  1),  on  the  third  day  of  the  month — 
so  says  the  tradition — lshmael  again  appeared  at 
Mizpah,  this  time  accompanied  by  ten  men,  who 
were,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  "  princes  of 

the  king"  0|?tSn  'SH),  though  this  is  omitted 
by  the  LXX.  and  by  Josephus.  Gedaliah  enter- 
tained them  at  a  feast  (xli.  1).  According  to 
the  statement  of  Josephus  this  was  a  very  lavish 


and  persons.  [Molsch.]  Jerome  (as  above)  further 
says— perhaps  on  the  strength  of  a  tradition — that 
lshmael  was  the  son  of  an  Egyptian  slave,  Gora :  as 
a  reason  why  the  "  seed  royal "  should  bear  the 
meaning  he  gives  it.  This  the  writer  has  not  hitherto 
succeeded  in  elucidating. 

'  So  perhaps,  taking  it  with  the  express  statement 
of  xl.  11,  we  may  interpret  the  words  "the  forces 
which  were  in  the  field"  (Jer.  xl.  7,  13),  where  the 
term  rendered  "  the  field  "  (rTIB'3)  is  one  used  to 
denote  the  pasture  grounds  of  Moab — the  modern 
Belka— oftener  than  any  other  district.  See  Gen. 
xxxvl.  35  ;  Num.  xxl.  20  ;  Ruth  i.  1,  and  passim  ; 
1  Chr  viii.  8 ;  and  Stanley's  S.  f  P.  App.  jjlS.  The 


entertainment,  and  Gedaliah  became  much  intoxi- 
cated. It  must  have  been  a  private  one,  for 
before  its  close  lshmael  and  his  followers  had 
murdered  Gedaliah  and  all  his  attendants  with 
such  secresy  that  no  alarm  was  given  outside  the 
room.  The  same  night  he  killed  all  Gedaliah's 
establishment,  including  some  Chaldean  soldiers 
who  were  there.  Jeremiah  appears  fortunately  to 
have  been  absent,  and,  incredible  as  it  seems,  so 
well  had  lshmael  taken  his  precautions  that  for  two 
days  the  massacre  remained  perfectly  unknown  to 
the  people  of  the  town.  On  the  second  day  lshmael 
perceived  from  his  elevated  position  a  large  party 
coming  southward  along  the  main  road  from 
Shechem  and  Samaria.  Be  went  out  to  meet  them . 
They  proved  to  be  eighty  devotees,  who  with  rent 
clothes,  and  with  shaven  beards,  mutilated  bodies, 
and  other  marks  of  heathen  devotion,  and  weeping  k 
as  they  went,  were  bringing  incense  and  offerings  to 
the  ruins  of  the  Temple.  At  his  invitation  they 
turned  aside  to  the  residence  of  the  superintendent. 
And  here  lshmael  put  into  practice  the  same 
stratagem,  which  on  a  larger  scale  was  employed  by  ? 
Mehemet  Ali  in  the  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes 
at  Cairo  in  1806.  As  the  unsuspecting  pilgrims 
passed  into  the  court-yard 1  he  closed  the  entrances 
behind  them,  and  there  he  and  his  band  butchered 
the  whole  number :  ten  only  escaped  by  the  offer 
of  heavy  ransom  for  their  lives.  The  seventy 
corpses  were  then  thrown  into  the  well  which,  as 
at  Cawnpore,  was  within  the  precincts  of  the 
house,  and  which  was  completely  tilled  with  the 
bodies.  It  was  the  same  thing  that  had  been  done 
by  Jehu— a  man  in  some  respects  a  prototype  of 
lshmael,  with  the  bodies  of  the  forty-two  relatives 
of  Ahaziah  (2  K.  x.  14).  This  done  be  descended 
to  the  town,  surprised  and  carried  off  the  daughters 
of  king  Zedekiah,  who  had  been  sent  there  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  for  safety,  with  their  eunuchs  and 
their  Chaldean  guard  (xli.  10,  16),  and  all  the 
people  of  the  town,  and  made  off  with  his  prisoners 
to  the  country  of  the  Ammonites.  Which  road  he 
took  is  not  quite  clear ;  the  Hebrew  text  and  LXX. 
say  by  Gibeon,  that  is  north  ;  but  Josephus,  by 
Hebron,  round  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  news  of  the  massacre  had  by  this  time  got 
abroad,  and  lshmael  was  quickly  pursued  by  Jo- 
hanan and  his  companions.  Whether  north  or 
south,  they  soon  tracked  him  and  his  unwieldy 
booty,  and  found  them  reposing  by  some  copious 
waters  (D^Sl  D*D).  He  was  attacked,  two  of  hu 
bravoes  slain,  the  whole  of  the  prey  recovered,  and 
lshmael  himself,  with  the  remaining  eight  of  his 
people,  escaped  to  the  Ammonites,  and  thence- 
forward passes  into  the  obscurity  from  which  it 
would  hare  been  well  if  he  had  never  emerged. 
Johanan 's  foreboding  was  fulfilled.  The  result  of 


persistent  use  of  the  word  in  the  semi-Moabltc  book 
of  Ruth  is  alone  enough  to  fix  its  meaning. 

s  It  is  a  pity  that  some  different  word  is  not  em- 
ployed to  render  this  Hebrew  term  from  that  used  in 
xli.  1  to  translate  one  totally  distinct. 

h  This  is  the  LXX.  version  of  the  matter— aim 
hnptvom  mat  «Xa*of.  The  statement  of  the  Hebrew 
Text  and  A.  V.  that  lshmael  wept  1b  unintelligible. 

'  The  Hebrew  has  TJJfl— "the  city"  (A.  V.  ver. 
7).  This  has  bi«c  read  by  Josephus  "1VH— "court- 
yard." The  alteration  carries  its  genuineness  in  its 
face.  The  same  change  has  been  made  by  the  Ma. 
so  rets  (AVri)  in  2  K.  xx.  4. 
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this  tragedy  was  an  immediate  panic.  The  small 
remnants  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth-*— the  cap- 
tains of  the  forces,  the  king's  daughters,  the  two 
prophets  Jeremiah  and  Baruch,  and  all  the  men, 

7  women,  and  children — at  once  took  flight  into  Egypt 
(Jer.  xii.  17 ;  xliii.  0-7) ;  and  all  hopes  of  a  settle- 
ment were  for  the  time  at  an  end.  The  remem- 
brance of  the  calamity  was  perpetuated  by  a  last — 
the  fast  of  the  seventh  month  (Zech.  vii.  5 ;  viii. 
19),  which  is  to  this  day  strictly  kept  by  the  Jews 

7  on  the  third  of  Tishri.  (See  Reland,  Antiq.  iv.  10  ; 
Kiinchi  on  Zcch.  vii.  5.)  The  part  taken  by  Bualis 
in  this  transaction  apparently  brought  upon  his 
nation  the  denunciations  both  of  Jeremiah  (xlix. 
1-6),  and  the  more  distant  Ezekiel  (xxv.  1-7),  but 
we  have  no  record  how  these  predictions  were  ac- 
complished. [G.] 

ISHMA'IAH  (irVJJDB^,  i.e.  Ishmnyahu  : 
'iafuias :  Jesmaias),  son  of  Obadiah :  the  ruler  of 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun  in  the  time  of  king  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  19). 

ISH'MEELITE  and  ISH'MEELITES 
and  D'^KJJOB'J  respectively),  the  form 
—in  agreement  with  the  vowels  of  the  Hebrew — in 
which  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  are  given  in  a 
few  places  in  the  A.  V. ;  the  former  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
17 ;  the  latter  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  27,  28,  xxxix.  1. 

ISH'MERAI  (vTOt?* :  'lffaiiapl;  Alei. 'I«<r«- 
Itafl :  Jesamari),  a  Benjamite ;  one  of  the  family 
of  Elpnal,  and  named  as  a  chief  man  in  the  tribe 
(1  Chr.  viii.  18). 

I8H'OD  (*rtne»K,  i.  e.  Ish-hod :  6  'Itroit ; 
Alex.  Sou! :  mVum  decorum),  one  of  the  tribe  of 
Mauasseh  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  son  of  Hammo- 
leketh,  t.  e.  the  Queen,  and  from  his  near  con- 
nexion with  Gilead,  evidently  an  important  person 
(1  Chr.  vii.  18). 

ISH'-PAN  (JBC^:  'Ieo-^j  Alex.  'Eo^y; 
Jespham),  a  Benjamite,  one  of  the  family  of  Sba- 
shak ;  named  as  a  chief  man  in  his  tribe  ( 1  Chr. 
viii.  22). 

I8HTOB  (3to-B»K:  'IereSfl;  Jos.*I<rr«iSoi: 
IstoV),  apparently  one  of  the  small  kingdoms  or 
states  which  formed  part  of  the  general  country  of 
Aram,  named  with  Zobah,  Rehob,  and  Maacah 
(2  Sam.  x.  6,  8).  In  the  parallel  account  of  1  Chr. 
xix.  Ishtob  is  omitted.  By  Josepnus  {Ant.  vii.  6, 
§1)  the  name  is  given  as  that  of  a  king.  But 
though  in  the  ancient  versions  the  name  is  given  as 
one  word,  it  is  probable  that  the  real  signification  is 
"  the  men  of  Tob,"  a  district  mentioned  also  in 
connexion  with  Ammou  in  the  records  of  Jephthah, 
and  again  perhaps,  under  the  shape  of  Tobie  or 
Tubieni,  in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees.  [G.] 

ISHU'AH  (fllt^:  'Uaaovi,  Alex.  'l«r<ral: 
Jesua),  the  second  son  of  Asher  (Gen  xlvi.  17). 
In  the  genealogies  of  Asher  in  1  Chr.  vii.  30  the 
name,  though  identical  in  the  original,  is  in  the 
A.  V.  given  as  Isuah.  In  the  lists  of  Num.  xxvi., 
however,  Ishuah  is  entirely  omitted. 

ISH'UAI  i.e.  Ishvi:  'laovl,  Alex. 

'Uerovi:  Jesmi),'  the  third  son  of  Asher  (1  Chr. 
vii.  30),  founder  of  a  family  bearing  his  name 
(Num.  xxvi.  44;  A.  V.  "  Jesuites").  His  descend- 
ants, however,  are  not  mentioued  in  the  genealogy 
in  Chrouicles.  His  name  is  elsewhere  given  in  the 
A.  V.  as  Ism,  Jksui,  and  ("another  person)  IsHL  I. 


•  ISRAEL ' 

ISH'UI.OIB'?,  i.e.  Ishvi:  'Itmrurf;  Alex. 
'Io*ovc ( ;  Joseph.  'Itoovs :  Jessw),  the  second  son 
of  Saul  by  bis  wife  Ahinoam  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49, 
comp.  SO) :  his  place  in  the  family  was  between 
Jonathan  and  Melchishua.  In  the  list  of  Saul's 
genealogy  in  1  Chr.  viii.  and  ix.,  however,  the  name 
of  ishui  is  entirely  omitted ;  and  in  the  sad  nar- 
rative of  the  battle  of  Gilboa  his  place  is  occupied 
by  Abinadab  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  2).  We  can  only  con- 
clude that  he  died  young. 

The  same  name  is  elsewhere  given  in  the  A.  V. 
as  Isui,  and  IsiiUAl.  [G.J 

ISLE  (*{< ;  vijtros).  The  radical  sense  of  the 
Hebrew  word  seems  to  be  "  habitable  places,"  as 
opposed  to  water,  and  in  this  sense  it  occurs  in  Is. 
xlii.  15.  Hence  it  means  secondarily  any  mari- 
time district,  whether  belonging  to  a  contiuent  or 
to  an  island:  thus  it  is  used  of  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean  (Is.  xr.  6,  xxiii.  2,  6),  and  of  the 
coasts  of  Elishah  (Ex.  xxvii.  7), «'.  «.  of  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor.  Iu  this  sense  it  is  more  particularly 
restricted  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  some- 
times in  the  fuller  expression  "  islands  of  the  sea" 
(Is.  xi.  11),  or  "  isles  of  the  Gentiles'*  (Gen.  x.  5 ; 
comp.  Zeph.  ii.  11),  and  sometimes  simply  as 
"isles"  (l's.  lxxii.  10;  Ez.  xxvi.  15,  18,  xxvii.  3, 
35,  xxxix.  6;  Dan.  xi.  18):  an  exception  to  this; 
■however,  occurs  in  Ex.  xxvii.  15,  where  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  gulf  are  intended.  Occasionally  the 
word  is  specifically  used  of  an  island,  as  of 
Caphtor  or  Crete  (Jer.  xlvii.  4),  and  Chittim  or 
Cyprus  (Ez.  xxvii.  6 ;  Jer.  ii.  10),  or  of  islands  as 
opposed  to  the  mainland  (Esth.  x.  1).  But  more 
generally  it  is  applied  to  any  region  separated  from 
Palestine  by  water,  as  fully  described  in  Jer.  xxv. 

22,  "  the  isles  which  are  beyond  the  sea,"  which 
were  hence  regarded  as  the  most  remote  regions 
of  the  earth  (Is.  xxiv.  15,  xlii.  10,  lix.  18,  com- 
pare the  expression  in  Is.  lxvi.  19,  "  the  isles  afar 
ofl'")  and  also  as  large  and  numerous  (Is.  xl.  15; 
Ps.  xcvii.  1) :  the  word  is  more  particularly  used 
by  the  prophets.  (See  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Spicilegium, 
i.  131-142.)  [W.  L.  B.] 

ISMACHI'AH  i.  e.  Ismac-yahu: 

6  Sapaxla :  Jeamachica),  a  Levite  who  was  one  of 
the  overseers  (DTpD)  of  offerings,  during  the  re- 
vival under  king  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  1 3). 

IS'MAEL.    1.  ('ltriutfi\:  Tmall),  Jud.  ii. 

23.  Another  form  for  the  name  Ishmael,  son  of 
Abraham. 

2.  ('Iff^aijAos :  Hismacnis),  1  Esd.  ix.  29. 
[Ishmael,  5.] 

I8MAI  AH  (iVyOV):  iafuCtas:  Samaias),  a 
Gibeonite,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  those  warriors  who 
relinquished  the  cause  of  Saul,  the  head  of  their 
tribe,  and  joined  themselves  to  David,  when  he  was 
at  Ziklng  (1  Chr.  xii.  4).  He  is  described  as  "a 
hero  (Gibbor)  among  the  thirty  and  over  the 
thirty  ' — i.  e.  David's  body-guard :  but  his  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  lists  of  the  guard  in  2  Sam, 
xxiii.  aud  1  dir.  xi.  Possibly  he  was  killed  in 
some  encounter  before  David  reached  the  throne. 

1ST  AH  (."IBB?,  i.  e.  Ishpah:  'I«r*o,  Alex. 
'Eir(pix :  Jcsphii),  a  Benjamite,  of  the  family  of 
Beriah;  one  of  the  heads  of  his  tribe  (1  Chr.  viii.  16). 

IS  RAEL  (^OC»:  *Io>>afa)-  1.  The  name 
given  (Gen.  xxxii.  28)  to  Jacob  after  his  wrestling 
with  the  Angel  (Hos.  xii.  4)  at  Pcniel.    In  the 
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time  of  Jerome  ( Quaeat.  ffebr.  in  Gen.  Opp.  Hi. 
357)  the  signification  of  the  name  was  commonly 
believed  to  be  "the  man  (or  the  mind)  seeing 
God."  But  be  prefers  another  interpretation,  and 
paraphrases  the  Terse  after  this  manner,  "Thy 
name  shall  not  be  called  Jacob,  Supplanter,  but 
Israel,  Prince  with  Qod.  For  as  I  am  a  Prince,  so 
thou  who  hast  been  able  to  wrestle  with  Me  shalt  be 
called  a  Prince.  But  if  with  Me  who  am  God 
(or  an  Angel)  thou  hast  been  able  to  contend,  how 
much  more  [shalt  thou  be  able  to  contend]  with 
men,  i.  e.  with  Esau,  whom  thou  oughtest  not  to 
dread  ?  "    The  A.  V.,  apparently  following  Jerome, 

translates  nvTC',  "  as  a  prince  thou  hast  power ;" 
but  Rosenniiiller  and  Geseuius  give  it  the  simpler 
meaning,  "  thou  hast  contended."  Gesenius  inter- 
prets Israel  "  soldier  of  God." 

2.  It  became  the  national  name  of  the  twelve 
tribes  collectively.  They  are  so  called  in  Ex.  iii. 
16  and  afterwards. 

3.  It  is  used  in  a  narrower  sense,  excluding 
Judah,  in  1  Sam.  xi.  8.  It  is  so  used  in  the  famous 
cry  of  the  rebels  against  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  1),  and 
against  his  grandson  (I  k'.  xii.  16).  Thenceforth 
it  was  assumed  and  accepted  as  the  name  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom,  in  which  the  tribes  of  Judah, 
Benjamin,  Levi,  Dan,  and  Simeon,  had  no  share.  - 

4.  After  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  returned 
exiles,  although  they  were  mainly  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  resumed  the  name  Israel  as  the  designa- 
tion of  their  nation ;  but  as  individuals  they  are 
almost  always  described  as  Jews  in  the  Apocrypha 
and  N.  T.  Instances  occur  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles 
of  the  application  of  the  name  Israel  to  Judah  (e.g. 
2  Chr.  xi.  3,  xii.  G) ;  and  in  Esther  of  the  name  Jews 
to  the  whole  people.  The  name  Israel  is  also  used 
to  denote  laymen,  as  distinguished  from  Priests,  Le- 
vites,  and  other  ministers  (Ezr.  vi.  16  ;  ix.  1  ;  x. 
25 ;  Keh.  xi.  3,  &c.).  [W.  T.  B.] 

ISRAEL,.  KINGDOM  OF.  1.  The  prophet 
Ahijah  of  Shilbh  who  was  commissioned  in  the 
latter  days  of  Solomon  to  announce  the  division  of 
the  kingdom,  left  one  tribe  (Judah)  to  the  house  of 
David,  and  assigned  ten  to  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xi.  35, 
31).  These  were  probably' Joseph  (=  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh),  Issachar,  Zebulun,  Asher,  Naphtali, 
Benjamin,  Dan,  Simeon,  Gad,  and  Reuben ;  Levi 
being  intentionally  omitted.  Eventually,  the 
greater  part  of  Benjamin,  and  probably  the  whole 
of  Simeon  and  Dan  were  included  as  if  by  common 
consent  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  With  respect  to 
the  conquests  of  David,  Moab  appears  to  have  been 
attached  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (2  K.  iii.  4);  so 
much  of  Syria  as  remained  subject  to  Solomon 
(see  1  K.  xi.  24)  would  probably  be  claimed  by  his 
successor  in  the  northern  kingdom  ;  and  Ammon, 
though  connected  with  Kehoboam  as  his  mother's 
native  land  (2  Chr.  xii.  13),  and  though  afterwards 
tributary  to  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  5)  was  at  one  time 
allied  (2  Chr.  xx.  1),  we  know  not  how  closely,  or 
how  early,  with  Moab.  The  sea-coast  between  Accho 
and  Japho  remained  in  the  possession  of  Israel. 

2.  The  population  of  the  kingdom  is  not  ex- 


*  Bp.  Patrick  proposes  to  reconcile  these  two  num- 
bers, by  adding  to  tbe  former  288,000  on  account  of 
David's  standing  legions. 

•  "Mr.  Eiokman  noticed  that  in  1821  and  In  1831 
the  number  of  males  under  30  years  of  age,  and  the 
number  of  males  of  20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  were 
nearly  equal ;  and  tbis  proportion  has  been  since  re- 


pressly  stated,  and  in  drawing  any  inference  from 
the  numbers  of  fighting-men,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  numbers  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  O.  T. 
are  strongly  suspected  to  have  been  subjected  to 
extensive,  perhaps  systematic,  corruption.  Forty 
years  before  the  disruption  the  census  taken  by 
direction  of  David  gave  800,000  according  to  2  Sam. 
ixiv.  9,  or  1,100,000*  according  to  1  Chr.  xxi.  5, 
as  the  number  of  fighting-men  in  Israel.  Jero- 
boam, B.C.  957,  brought  into  the  field  an  army  of 
800,000  men  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3).  The  small  number 
of  the  army  of  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xiii.  7)  is  to  be 
attributed  to  his  compact  with  Haxael;  for  in  the 
next  reign  Israel  could  spare  a  mercenary  host  ten 
times  as  numerous  for  the  wars  of  Amazlah  (2  Chr. 
xxv.  6).  Ewald  is  scarcely  correct  in  his  remark 
that  we  know  not  what  time  of  life  is  reckoned  as 
the  military  age  (Qesch.  /sr.  iii.  185) ;  for  it  is 
defined  in  Num.  i.  3,  and  again  2  Chr.  xxv.  5,  as 
"  twenty  years  old  and  above."  If  in  B.C.  957 
there  were  actually  under  arms  800,000  men  of 
that  age  in  Israel,  the  whole  population  may  per- 
haps have  amounted  to  at  least  three  millions  and  a 
half.k  Later  observers  have  echoed  the  disappoints 
meat  with  which  Jerome  from  his  cell  at  Beth- 
lehem contemplated  the  small  extent  of  this  cele- 
brated country  (Ep.  129,  ad  Dardan.  §4).  The 
area  of  Palestine,  as  it  is  laid  down  in  Kiepert's 
Bibd-Atlas  (ed.  Lionnet,  1859),  is  calculated  at 
13,620  English  square  miles.  Deducting  from  this 
810  miles  for  the  strip  of  coast  S.  of  Japho,  be- 
longing to  the  Philistines,  we  get  12,810  miles  as 
the  area  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  12  tribes  at 
the  death  of  Solomon :  the  area  of  the  two  kingdoms 
being — Israel  9375,  Judah  3435.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  whole  area  of  Palestine  was  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland  (13.610  sq.  m.) ; 
or  rather  more  than  that  of  the  six  northern  coun- 
ties of  England  (13,136  sq.  m.).  The  kingdom  of 
Judah  was  rather  less  than  Northumberland,  Dur* 
ham,  and  Westmoreland  (3683  sq.  m.,  with 
752,852  population  in  1851):  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
was  very  nearly  as  large  as  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
and  Cumberland  (9453  sq.  m.,  with  4,023,713 
population  in  1851). 

3.  SHECHEM  was  the  first  capital  of  the  new 
kingdom  (1  K.  xii.  25),  venerable  tor  its  traditions, 
and  beautiful  in  its  situation.  Subsequently  Tirzah, 
whose  loveliness  had  fixed  the  wandering  gaze  of 
Solomon  (Cant.  vi.  4),  became  the  royal  residence, 
if  not  the  capital,  of  Jeroboam  (1  K.  iiv.  17)  and  of 
his  successors  (xv.  33,  xvi.  8,  17,  23).  Samaria, 
uniting  in  itself  the  qualities  of  beauty  and  fertility, 
and  a  commanding  position,  was  chosen  by  Omri 
(1  K.  xvi.  24),  and  remained  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  until  it  had  given  the  last  proof  of  its 
strength  by  sustaining  for  three  years  tie  onset  of 
the  hosts  of  Assyria.  Jezreel  was  probably  only  a 
royal  residence  of  some  of  the  lsraelitish  kings.  It 
may  have  been  in  awe  of  the  ancient  holiness  of 
Shiloh,  that  Jeroboam  forbore  to  pollute  the  secluded 
site  of  the  Tabernacle  with  the  golden  calves.  He 
chose  for  the  religious  capitals  of  his  kingdom  Dan, 
the  old  home  of  northern  schism,  and  Bethel,'  a 


garded  as  invariable  :  or.  It  has  been  assumed  that 
the  males  of  the  age  of  20  and  upwards  are  equal  in 
number  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  population." — 
Census  of  Oreat  Britain,  1851,  Population  Tables,  II., 
Ages,  $c.,  p.  vl. 

0  On  these  seven  places  see  Stanley's  S.  %  P., 
chaps,  iv.  v.  and  xi. 
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Benjainite  city  not  tar  from  Shiloh,  and  marked  oat 
by  history  and  situation  as  the  rival  of  Jerusalem. 

4.  The  disaffection  of  Ephraim  and  the  northern 
tribes  having  grown  in  secret  under  the  prosperous 
but  burdensome  reign  of  Solomon,  broke  out  at  the 
critical  moment  of  that  great  monarch's  death.  It 
was  just  then  that  Ephraim,  the  centre  of  the 
movement,  found  in  Jeroboam  an  instrument  pre- 
pared to  give  expression  to  the  rivalry  of  centuries, 
with  sufficient  ability  and  application  to  raise  him 
to  high  station,  with  the  stain  of  treason  on  his 
name,  and  with  the  bitter  recollections  of  an  exile 
in  his  mind.  Judah  and  Joseph  were  rivals  from 
the  time  that  they  occupied  the  two  prominent 
places,  and  received  the  amplost  promises  in  the 
blessing  of  the  dying  patriarch  (Gen.  xlix.  8,  22). 
When  the  twelve  tribes  issued  from  Egypt,  only 
Judah  and  Joseph  could  muster  each  above  70,000 
warriors.  In  the  desert  and  in  the  conquest, 
Caleb  and  Joshua,  the  representatives  of  the  two 
tribes,  stand  out  side  by  side  eminent  among  the 
leaders  of  the  people.  The  blessing  of  Hoses  (Deut. 
ixiiii.  13)  and  the  divine  selection  of  Joshua  inau- 
gurated the  greater  prominence  of  Joseph  for  the  next 
three  centuries.  Othniel,  the  successor  of  Joshua, 
was  from  Judah:  the  last,  Samuel,  was  born 
among  the  Ephraimites.  Within  that  period  Eph- 
raim supplied  at  Shiloh  (Judg.  xxi.  19)  a  resting- 
place  for  the  ark,  the  centre  of  divine  worship ;  and 
a  rendezvous,  or  capital  at  Sheehem  (Josh.  xxiv.  1 ; 
Judg.  ix.  2)  for  the  whole  people.  Ephraim  arro- 
gantly claimed  (Judg.  viii.  1,  xii.  1)  the  exclusive 
right  of  taking  the  lead  against  invaders.  Royal 
authority  was  offered  to  one  dweller  in  Ephraim 
(viii.  22),  and  actually  exercised  for  three  years  by 
another  (ix.  22).  Alter  a  silent,  perhaps  sullen, 
acquiescence  in  the  transfer  of  Samuel's  authority 
with  additional  dignity  to  a  Benjamite,  they  resisted 
for  seven  years  (2  Sam.  ii.  9-11)  its  passing  Into 
the  hands  of  the  popular  Jewish  leader,  and  yielded 
reluctantly  to  the  conviction  that  the  sceptre  which 
seemed  almost  within  their  grasp  was  reserved  at 
last  for  Judah.  Even  in  David's  reign  their  jealousy 
did  not  always  slumber  (2  Sam.  xii.  43);  and 
though  Solomon's  alliance  and  intercourse  with 
Tyre  must  have  tended  to  increase  the  loyalty 
of  the  northern  tribes,  they  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  rule  of 
nis  son.  Doubtless  the  length  of  Solomon's  reign, 
and  the  clouds  that  gathered  round  the  close  of  it  (1 
K.  xi.  14-25),  and  possibly  his  increasing  despotism 
(Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr.  iii.  395),  tended  to  diminish 
the  general  popularity  of  the  house  of  David ;  and 
the  idolatry  of  the  king  alienated  the  affection  of 
religious  Israelites.  But  none  of  these  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  disruption.  No  aspiration 
after  greater  liberty,  political  privilege*,  or  ag- 
grandisement at  the  expense  of  other  powers,  no 
spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  no  breaking  forth  of 
pent-up  energy  seems  to  have  instigated  the  move- 
ment. Ephraim  proudly  longed  for  independence, 
without  considering  whether  oi  at  what  cost  he 
could  maintain  it.  Sheehem  was  built  as  a  capital, 
and  Tirzah  as  a  residence,  for  an  Ephraimite  king, 
by  the  people  who  murmured  under  the  burden 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  royal  state  of  Solomon. 
Ephraim  felt  no  patriotic  pride  in  a  national  splen- 
dour of  which  Judah  was  the  centre.  The  dwelling- 
place  of  God  when  fixed  in  Jerusalem  ceased  to  be 
so  honourable  to  him  as  of  old.  It  was  ancient 
jealousy  rather  than  recent  provocation,  the  oppor- 
tune death  of  Solomon  rather  than  unwillingness  to 


incur  taxation,  the  opportune  return  of  a  persecuted 
Ephraimite  rather  than  any  commanding  genius  for 
rule  which  Jeroboam  possessed,  that  finally  broke 
up  the  brotherhood  of  the  children  of  Jacob.  It 
was  an  outburst  of  human  feeling  so  soon  as  that 
divine  influence  which  restrained  the  spirit  of  dis- 
union was  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the  idolatry 
of  Solomon,  so  soon  as  that  stern  prophetic  Voice 
which  had  called  Saul  to  the  throne  under  a  protest, 
and  David  to  the  throne  in  repentance,  was  heard  in 
anger  summoning  Jeroboam  to  divide  the  kingdom. 

5.  Disruption  where  there  can  be  no  expansion, 
or  dismemberment  without  growth,  is  fatal  to  a 
state.  If  England  and  America  have  prospered 
since  1783  it  is  because  each  found  space  tor  increase, 
and  had  vital  energy  to  fill  it.  If  the  separation  of 
east  and  west  was  but  a  step  in  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire,  it  was  so  liecause  each  portion  was 
hemmed  in  by  obstacles  which  it  wanted  rigour  to 
surmount.  The  sources  of  life  and  strength  begin 
to  dry  up ;  the  state  shrinks  within  itself,  withers, 
and  falls  before  some  blast  which  once  it  might  have 
braved. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  developed  no  new  power. 
It  was  but  a  portion  of  David's  kingdom  deprived 
of  many  elements  of  strength.  Its  frontier  was  as 
open  and  as  widely  extended  as  before;  but  it 
wanted  a  capital  for  the  seat  of  organised  power. 
Its  territory  was  as  fertile  and  as  tempting  to  the 
spoiler,  but  its  people  were  less  united  and  patriotic. 
A  corrupt  religion  poisoned  the  source  of  national 
life.  When  lees  reverence  attended  on  a  new  and 
anconsecrated  King,  and  less  respect  was  felt  for  an 
aristocracy  reduced  by  the  retirement  of  the  Levites, 
the  army  which  David  found  hard  to  control  rose 
up  unchecked  iu  the  exercise  of  its  wilful  strength ; 
and  thus  eight  houses,  each  ushered  in  by  a  revolu- 
tion, occupied  the  throne  in  quick  succession.  Tyre 
ceased  to  be  an  ally  when  the  alliance  was  no  longer 
profitable  to  the  merchant-city.  Moaband  Ammoa 
yielded  tribute  only  while  under  compulsion.  A 
powerful  neighbour,  Damascus,  sat  armed  at  the 
gate  of  Israel ;  and,  beyond  Damascus,  might  be  dis- 
cerned the  rising  strength  of  the  first  great  mo- 
narchy of  the  world. 

These  causes  tended  to  increase  the  misfortunes, 
and  to  accelerate  the  early  end  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  It  lasted  254  years,  from  B.C.  975  to  B.C. 
72 1 ,  about  two-thirds  of  the  duration  of  its  more 
compact  neighbour  Judah. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  division  into 
two  kingdoms  greatly  shortened  the  independent 
existence  of  the  Hebrew  race,  or  interfered  with  the 
purposes  which,  it  is  thought,  may  be  traced  in  the 
establishment  of  David's  monarchy.  If  among 
those  purposes  were  the  preservation  of  the  true 
religion  in  the  world,  and  the  preparation  of  an 
agency  adapted  for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in 
due  season,  then  it  must  be  observed — first,  that  as 
a  bulwark  providentially  raised  against  the  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  idolatrous  Tyre  and  Damascus, 
Israel  kept  back  that  contagion  from  Judah,  and 
partly  exhausted  it  before  its  arrival  in  the  south ; 
next,  that  the  purity  of  Divine  worship  was  not 
impaired  by  the  excision  of  those  tribes  which  were 
remote  from  the  influence  of  the  Temple,  and  by 
the  concentration  of  priests  and  religious  Israelites 
within  the  southern  kingdom ;  and  lastly,  that  to 
the  worshippers  at  Jerusalem  the  early  decline  and 
fall  of  Israel  was  a  solemn  and  impressive  spectacle 
of  judgment, — the  working  out  of  the  great  problem 
of  God's  toleration  of  idolatry.    This  prepared  the 
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heart  of  Judah  for  the  revivals  under  Hezekiah  and 
Josiah,  softened  them  into  repentance  during  the 
captivity,  and  strengthened  them  for  their  absolute 
renunciation  of  idolatry,  when  after  seventy  years 
they  returned  to  Palestine,  to  teach  the  world  that 
there  is  a  spiritual  bond  more  efficacious  than  the 
occupancy  of  a  certain  soil  for  keeping  up  national 
existence,  and  to  become  the  channel  through  which 
God's  greatest  gift  was  conveyed  to  mankind.  [Cap- 
tivity.] 

6.  The  detailed  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
will  be  found  under  the  names  of  its  nineteen 
kings.  [See  also  Epmeaim.]  A  summary  view  may 
be  taken  in  four  periods : — 

(a.)  B.C.  975-929.  Jeroboam  had  not  sufficient 
force  of  character  in  himself  to  make  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  his  people.  A  king,  but  not  a  founder 
of  a  dynasty,  he  aimed  at  nothing  beyond  securing 
his  present  elevation.  Without  any  ambition  to 
share  in  the  commerce  of  Tyre,  or  to  compete  with 
the  growing  power  of  Damascus,  or  even  to  com- 
plete the  humiliation  of  the  helpless  monarch  whom 
he  had  deprived  of  half  a  kingdom,  Jeroboam  acted 
entirely  on  a  defensive  policy.  He  attempted  to 
give  his  subjects  a  centre  which  they  wanted  for 
their  political  allegiance,  in  Shechem  or  in  Tirxah. 
He  sought  to  change  merely  so  much  of  their  ritual 
as  was  inconsistent  with  his  authority  over  them. 
But  as  soon  as  the  golden  calves  were  set  up,  the 
priests  and  Levi  tea  and  many  religious  Israelites 
(2  Chr.  xi.  16)  left  their  country,  and  the  disastrous 
emigration  was  not  effectually  checked  even  by  the 
attempt  of  Baasha  to  build  a  fortress  (2  Chr.  xvi.  6) 
at  Iiamah.  A  new  priesthood  was  introduced 
(IK.  xii.  31)  absolutely  dependent  on  the  king 
(Am.  vii.  13),  not  forming  as  under  the  Mosaic  law 
a  landed  aristocracy,  not  respected  by  the  people, 
and  unable  either  to  withstand  the  oppression  or  to 
strengthen  the  weakness  of  a  king.  A  priesthood 
created  and  a  ritual  devised  for  secular  purposes 
had  no  hold  whatever  on  the  conscience  of  the 
people.  To  meet  their  spiritual  cravings  a  suc- 
cession of  prophets  was  raised  up,  great  in  their 
poverty,  their  purity,  their  austerity,  their  self- 
dependence,  their  moral  influence,  but  imperfectly 
organised; — a  rod  to  correct  and  check  the  civil 
government,  not,  as  they  might  have  been  under 
happier  circumstances,  a  staff  to  support  it.  The 
army  soon  learned  its  power  to  dictate  to  the  iso- 
lated monarch  and  disunited  people.  Baasha  in 
the  midst  of  the  army  at  Gibbethon  slew  the  son 
and  successor  of  Jeroboam;  Zimri,  a  captain  of 
chariots,  slew  the  son  and  successor  of  Baasha; 
Omri,  the  captain  of  the  host,  was  chosen  to  punish 
Zimri ;  and  after  a  civil  war  of  four  years  he  pre- 
vailed over  Tibni,  the  choice  of  half  the  people. 

(4.)  B.C.  929-884.  For  forty-five  years  Israel 
was  governed  by  the  house  of  Omri.  That  saga- 
cious king  pitched  on  the  strong  hill  of  Samaria  as 
the  site  of  his  capital.  Damascus,  which  in  the 
days  of  Baasha  had  proved  itself  more  than  a  match 
for  Israel,  now  again  assumed  a  threatening  atti- 
tude. Edom  and  Moab  showed  a  tendency  to  in- 
dependeucej  or  even  aggression.  Hence  the  princes 
of  Omri's  house  cultivated  an  alliance  with  the 
contemporary  kings  of  Judah,  which  was  cemented 
by  the  marriage  of  Jehoram  and  Athaliah,  and 
marked  by  the  community  of  names  among  the 
royal  children.  Ahab's  Tyrian  alliance  strengthened 
him  with  the  counsels  of  the  masculine  mind  of 
Jezebel,  but  brought  him  no  farther  support.  The 
entire  rejection  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  under  the 


disguise  of  abandoning  Jeroboam's  unuvvful  sym- 
bolism, and  adopting  Baal  as  the  god  of  a  luxurious 
court  and  subservient  populace,  led  to  a  reaction  in 
the  nation,  to  the  moral  triumph  of  the  prophets  in 
the  person  of  Elijah,  and  to  the  extinction  of  the 
house  of  Ahab  in  obedience  to  the  bidding  of  Elisha. 

(c.)  B.C.  884-772.  Unparalleled  triumphs,  but 
deeper  humiliation,  awaited  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
under  the  dynasty  of  Jehu.  The  worship  of  Baal 
was  abolished  by  one  blow;  but,  so  long  as  the 
kingdom  lasted,  the  people  never  rose  superior  to 
the  debasing  form  of  religion  established  by  Jero- 
boam. Hazael,  the  successor  of  the  two  Benhadnds, 
the  ablest  king  of  Damascus,  reduced  Jehoahaz  to 
the  condition  of  a  vassal,  and  triumphed  for  a 
time  over  both  the  disunited  Hebrew  kingdoms. 
Almost  the  first  sign  of  the  restoration  of  their 
strength  was  a  war  between  them;  and  Jehoash, 
the  grandson  of  Jehu,  entered  Jerusalem  as  the 
conqueror  of  Amaziah.  Jehoash  also  turned  the 
tide  of  war  against  the  Syrians ;  and  Jeroboam  II., 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  kings  of  Israel,  cap- 
tured Damascus,  and  recovered  the  whole  ancient 
frontier  from  Hamath  to  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the 
midst  of  his  long  and  seemingly  glorious  reign  the 
prophets  Hosea  and  Amos  uttered  their  warnings 
more  clearly  than  any  of  their  predecessors.  The 
short-lived  greatness  expired  with  the  last  king  of 
Jehu's  line. 

(cf.)  B.C.  772^721.  Military  violence,  it  would 
seem,  broke  off  the  hereditary  succession  after  the 
obscure  and  probably  convulsed  reign  of  Znchariah. 
An  unsuccessful  usurper,  Shallum,  is  followed  by 
the  cruel  Menahem,  who,  being  unable  to  make 
head  against  the  first  attack  of  Assyria  under  1'ul, 
became  the  agent  of  that  monarch  for  the  op- 
pressive taxation  of  his  subjects.  Yet  his  power  at 
home  was  sufficient  to  insure  for  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Pekahiah  a  ten  years'  reign,  cut  short  by  a 
bold  usurper,  Pekah.  Abandoning  the  northern 
and  transjordonic  regions  to  the  encroaching  power 
of  Assyria  under  Tiglath-pileser,  he  was  very  near 
subjugating  Judah,  with  the  help  of  Damascus, 
now  the  coequal  ally  of  Israel.  But  Assyria  inter- 
posing summarily  put  an  end  to  the  independence 
of  Damascus,  and  perhaps  was  the  indirect  cause 
of  the  assassination  of  the  baffled  Pekah.  The  irre- 
solute Hoshea,  the  next  and  last  usurper,  became 
tributary  to  his  invader,  Shalmaneser,  betrayed  the 
Assyrian  to  the  rival  monarchy  of  Egypt,  and  was 
punished  by  the  loss  of  his  liberty,  and  by  the  cap- 
ture, after  a  three  years'  siege,  of  his  strong  capital, 
Samaria.  Some  gleanings  of  the  ten  tribes  yet 
remained  in  the  land  after  so  many  years  of  reli- 
gious decline,  moral  debasement,  national  degrada- 
tion, anarchy,  bloodshed,  and  deportation.  Even 
these  were  gathered  up  by  the  conqueror  and 
carried  to  Assyria,  never  again,  as  a  distinct  people, 
to  occupy  their  portion  of  that  goodly  and  pleasunt 
land  which  their  forefathers  won  under  Joshua 
from  the  heathen.  . 

7.  The  following  table  shows  at  one  view  the 
chronology  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
Columns  1,  2,  3,  7,  8,  9,  10  are  taken  from  the 
Bible.  Columns  4,  5,  6  are  the  computations  of 
eminent  modern  chronologists :  column  4  being  the 
scheme  adopted  in  the  margin  of  the  English  Ver- 
sion, which  is  founded  on  the  calculations  of  Arch- 
bishop Ussher:  column  5  being  the  computation 
of  Clinton  {Fasti  lleltenici,  iii.  A  pp.  §5);  and 
column  6  being  the  computation  of  Winer  (Real- 
tctirtcrbuch). 
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41 

Jeroboam  II. . 
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52 
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Interregnum. 
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0 

0 
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10 
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2 

Pekahiah  .  . 

761 

759 
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20 
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757 

758 
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16 
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2nd  Interreg- 
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9 

Iloahea     .  . 
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726 

726 

725 

Hezeklah  .  . 

29 

3rd  . 

AM. 

6th 

Samaria  taken 
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721 
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696 

Manassch  .  . 

35 

Hephztbah. 
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642 

641 

Amon  ... 

2 
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639 

Josiah  .    .  . 

31 

Jedidah. 
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609 

608 

Jehoahaz  .  . 

0 
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609 

609 

Jeboiachim 

11 

Zebudah. 

599 

598 
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Jehoiachin  or 
Coniah. 

0 

Nehushta. 

599 
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598 

Zedekiah  .  . 

11 

HamutaL 

588 

587 

566 

Jerusalem  de- 
stroyed. 

The  numerous  dates  given  in  the  Bible  as  the 
limits  of  the  duration  of  the  king' s  reigns  act  as  a 
continued  check  on  each  other.  The  apparent  dis- 
crepancies between  them  hare  been  unduly  exagge- 
rated by  some  writers.  To  meet  such  difficulties 
various  hypotheses  have  been  put  forward ; — that 
an  interregnum  occurred;  that  two  kings  (father 
and  son)  reigned  eonjointly ;  that  certain  reigns 
were  dated  not  from  their  real  commencement,  but 
from  some  arbitrary  period  in  that  Jewish  year  in 
which  they  commenced ;  that  the  Hebrew  copyists 
have  transcribed  the  numbers  incorrectly,  either  by 
accident  or  design ;  that  the  original  writers  have 
made  mistakes  in  their  reckoning.  All  these  are 
mere  suppositions,  and  even  the  most  probable  of 
them  must  not  be  insisted  on  as  if  it  were  a  his- 
torical fact.  But  in  truth  most  of  the  discrepancies 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  simple  fact  that  the 
Hebrew  annalists  reckon  in  round  numbers,  never 
specifying  the  months  in  addition  to  the  years  of 
the  duration  of  a  king's  reign.  Consequently  some 
of  these  writers  seem  to  set  down  a  fragment  of  a 
year  as  an  entire  year,  and  others  omit  such  frag- 


ments altogether.  Hence  in  computing  the  data 
of  the  commencement  of  each  reign,  without  attri- 
buting any  error  to  the  writer  or  transcribers,  it  is 
necessary  to  allow  for  a  possible  mistake  amounting 
to  something  less  than  two  years  in  our  inter- 
pretation of  the  indefinite  phraseology  of  the  He- 
brew writers.  But  there  are  a  few  statements  in 
the  Hebrew  text  which  cannot  thus  be  reconciled. 

(a.)  There  are  in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  three 
statements  as  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Jehoram  king  of  Israel,  which  in  the  view  of  some 
writers  involve  a  great  error,  and  not  a  men  nu- 
merical one.  His  accession  is  dated  (lj  in  the 
second  year  of  Jehoram  king  of  Judah  (2  K.  i.  17) ; 
(2)  in  the  fifth  year  before  Jehoram  king  of  Judah 
(2  K.  viii.  16) ;  (3)  iu  the  eighteenth  year  of  Jeho- 
shaphat  (2  K.  iii.  1).  But  these  statements  may 
be  reconciled  by  the  fact  that  Jehoram  king  of 
Judah  had  two  accessions  which  are  recorded  in 
Scripture,  and  by  the  probable  supposition  of  Arch- 
bishop Ussher  that  he  had  a  third  and  earlier  ac- 
cession which  is  not  recorded.  These  three  acces- 
sions are,  (1)  when  Jelioshaphat  lei  his  kingdom 
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to  go  to  the  battle  of  Ramotb-gilead,  in  his  I7th 
year;  (2)  when  Jehoshaphat  (2  K.  viii.  16)  either 
retired  from  the  administration  of  affairs,  or  made 
his  son  joint-king,  in  his  23rd  year;  (3)  when 
Jehoshsphat  died,  in  his  25th  year.  So  that,  if  the 
supposition  of  Ussher  be  allowed,  the  accession'  of 
Jehoram  king  of  Israel  in  Jehoshaphat's  18th  year 
synchronized  with  ( 1)  the  second  year  of  the  first 
Recession,  and  (2)  the  fifth  year  before  the  second 
accession  of  Jehoram  king  of  Jndah. 

(4.)  The  date  of  the  beginning  of  Uzzinh's  reign 
(2  K.  xv.  1)  in  the  27th  year  of  Jeroboam  II. 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  statement  that  Uz- 
ziah's lather,  Amaziah,  whose  whole  reign  was  29 
years  only,  came  to  the  throne  in  the  second  year 
of  Joash  (2  K.  xiv.  1),  and  so  reigned  14  years 
contemporaneously  with  Joosh  and  27  with  Jero- 
boam. Ussher  and  others  suggest  a  reconciliation 
of  these  statements  by  the  supposition  that  Jero- 
boam's reign  had  two  commencements,  the  first  not 
mentioned  m  Scripture,  on  his  association  with  his 
father  Joash,  B.C.  837.  But  Keil,  after  Capellus 
and  Grotius,  supposes  that  T3  is  an  error  of  the 
Hebrew  copyists  for  10,  and  that  instead  of  27th 
of  Jeroboam  we  ought  to  read  15th. 
•  (c.)  The  statements  that  Jeroboam  II.  reigued 
41  years  (2  K.  xiv.  23)  after  the  15th  year  of 
Amaziah,  who  reigned  29  years,  and  that  Jero- 
boam's son  Zachariah  came  to  the  throne  in  the 
38th  year  of  Uzziah  (2  K.  xv.  8),  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled without  supposing  that  there  was  an  inter- 
regnum of  1 1  years  between  Jeroboam  and  his  son 
Zachariah.  And  almost  all  chronologists  accept  this 
as  a  fact,  although  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
Some  chronologists,  who  regard  an  interregnum  as 
intrinsically  improbable  after  the  prosperous  reign 
of  Jeroboam,  prefer  the  supposition  that  the  num- 
ber 41  in  2  K.  xiv.  23  ought  to  be  changed  to  51 , 
and  that  the  number  27  in  xv.  1  should  be  changed 
to  14,  and  that  a  few  other  corresponding  alterations 
should  be  made. 

(<£)  In  order  to  bring  down  the  date  of  Pekah's 
murder  to  the  date  of  Hoshea's  accession,  some 
chronologists  propose  to  read  29  years  for  20,  in 
,2  K.  xv.  27.  Others  prefer  to  let  the  dates  stand 
as  at  present  in  the  text,  and  suppose  that  an 
interregnum,  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
occurred  between  those  two  usurpers.  The  words 
of  Isaiah  (ix.  20,  21)  seem  to  indicate  a  time  of 
anarchy  in  Israel. 

The  Chronology  of  the  Kings  has  been  minutely 
investigated  by  Abp.  LTssher,  Chronologia  Sacra, 
Pars  Posterior,  De  Annis  Region,  Works,  xii. 
95-144 ;  by  Lightfoot,  Order  of  the  Texts  of  the 
.0.  T.,  Works,  i.  77-130  ;  by  Hales,  New  Analysis 
of  Chronology,  ii.  372-447  ;  by  Clinton,  I.  c. ;  and 
by  H.  Browne,  Onto  Satcbrxtm.       [W.  T.  B.] 

18'SACHAR  ("DtPB",  f.  «.  Isascar— such  is 
the  invariable  spelling  of  the  name  in  the  Hebrew, 
the  Samaritan  Codex  and  Version,  the  Targums  of 
Onkelos  and  Pseudojonathan,  but  the  Masorets  have 
pointed  it  so  as  to  supersede  the  second  S, 
Issa[s]car :  'lo-a-ixaP  >  Reo-  Text  o(  T.  'lo-ewr- 
Xap,  but  Cod.  C,  'Io-axdp;  Joseph,  \vaixapts: 
Isachar),  the  ninth  son  of  Jacob  and  the  fifth  of 
Leah  ;  the  firstborn  to  Leah  after  the  interval  which 

*  The  words  occur  again  almost  identically  in 
1  Chr.  xv.  t,  and  Jer.  xxxi.  16  :  ~Q&  E*  =  "  there 
Is  a  reward  for,"  A.  V.  "  shall  be  rewarded." 

An  expansion  of  the  story  of  the  mandrakes,  with 
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occurred  in  the  births  of  her  children  (den;  ra.  17  ; 
comp.  xxix.  35).  As  is  the  case  with  each  of  the  sons 
the  name  is  recorded  as  bestowed  on  account  of  a  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  birth.  But,  as  may 
be  also  noticed  in  more  than  one  of  the  others,  two 
explanations  seem  to  be  combined  in  the  narrative, 
which  even  then  is  not  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  name.    "  God  hath  given  me 

my  hire  t&c&r)  .  .  .  and  she  called  his 

name  Issachar,"  is  the  record;  but  in  verse  18 
that  "  hire "  is  for  the  surrender  of  her  maid  to 
her  husband — while  in  ver.  14-17  it  is  for  the  dis- 
covery and  bestowal  of  the  mandrakes.  Besides,  as 
indicated  above,  the  name  in  its  original  form — 
Isascar — rebels  against  this  interpretation,  an  inter- 
pretation which  to  be  consistent  requires  the  form 
subsequently  imposed  on  the  word,  Is-sachar."  The 
allusion  is  not  again  brought  forward  as  it  is  with 
Dan,  Asher,  &c,  in  the  blessings  of  Jacob  and  Moses. 
In  the  former  only  it  is  perhaps  allowable  to  discern 
a  faint  echo  of  the  sound  of  "  issachar  "  in  the  word 
siticmo— "  shoulder  "  (Gen.  xlix.  15). 

Of  Issachar  the  individual  we  know  nothing. 
In  Genesis  he  is  not  mentioned  after  his  birth,  and 
the  few  verses  in  Chronicles  devoted  to  the  tribe 
contain  merely  a  brief  list  of  its  chief  men  and 
heroes  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  vii.  1-5). 

At  the  descent  into  Egypt  four  sons  are  ascribed 
to  him,  who  founded  the  four  chief  families  of  the 
tribe  (Gen.  xlvi.  13  ;  Num.  xxvi.  23,  25 ;  1  Chr. 
vii.  l).  Issachar's  place  during  the  journey  to 
Canaan  was  on  the  east  of  the  Tabernacle  with  his 
brothers  Judah  and  Zebulun  (Mum.  ii.  5),  the 
group  moving  foremast  in  the  march  (x.  15),  and 
having  a  common  standard  which,  according  to  the 
Rabbinical  tradition,  was  of  the  three  colours  of 
sardine,  topaz,  and  carbuncle,  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  the  three  tribes,  and  bearing  the  figure  of 
a  lion's  whelp  (see  Tnrgum  Pseudojon.  on  Num.  ii.  3). 
At  this  time  the  captain  of  the  tribe  was  Nethaneel 
ben-Zuar  (Num.  i.  8,  ii.  5,  vii.  18,  x.  15).  He 
was  succeeded  by  Igal  ben-Joseph,  who  went  as 
representative  of  his  tribe  among  the  spies  (xiii.  7), 
and  he  again  by  Paltiel  ben-Azzan,  who  assisted 
Joshua  in  apportioning  the  land  of  Canaan  (xxxiv. 
26).  Issachar  was  one  of  the  six  tribes  who 
were  to  stand  on  Mount  Gerizim  during  the  cere- 
mony of  blessing  and  cursing  (Deut.  xxvii.  12). 
He  was  still  in  company  with  Judah,  Zebulun 
being  opposite  on  Ebal.  The  number  of  the  fight- 
ing men  of  Issachar  when  taken  in  the  census 
at  .Sinai  was  54,400.  During  the  journey  they  seem 
to  have  steadily  increased,  and  after  the  mortality 
at  Peor  they  amounted  to  64,300,  being  inferior 
to  none  but  Judah  and  Dan — to  the  latter  by  100 
souls  only.  The  numbers  given  in  1  Chr.  vii.  2, 
4,  5,  probably  the  census  of  Joab,  amount  in  all  to 
145,600. 

The  Promised  Land  once  reached,  the  connexion 
bet  ween  Issachar  and  Judah  seems  to  have  closed, 
to  be  renewed  only  on  two  brief  occasions,  which 
will  be  noticed  in  their  turn.  The  intimate  rela- 
tion with  Zebulun  was  however  maintained.  The 
two  brother-tribes  had  their  portions  close  together, 
and  more  than  once  they  are  mentioned  in  com- 
pany.   The  allotment  of  Issachar  lay  above  that  of 

curious  details,  will  be  found  in  the  Tutamentum 
Itachar,  Fabricins,  Cod.  rtmdepigr.  620-6SS.  They 
were  ultimately  deposited  "  in  the  house  of  the  Lord," 
whatever  that  expression  may  mean. 
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Manasseh.  The  specification  of  its  boundaries  ana 
contents  is  contained  in  Josh.  xix.  17-23.  But  to 
the  towns  there  named  must  be  added  Dnbemth, 
given  in  the  catalogue  of  Levitkal  cities  (xxi.  28 : 
Jarmuth  here  is  probably  the  Remeth  of  xix.  21), 
and  five  others — Beth-shean,  Ibleam,  En-dor,  Taa- 
nach,  and  Megiddo.  These  last,  though  the  pro- 
perty of  Manasseh,  remained  within  the  limits  of 
Issachar  (Josh.  xvii.  1 1 ;  Judg.  i.  27),  and  they 
assist  us  materially  In  determining  his  boundary. 
In  the  words  of  Joseph  us  (Ant.  v.  1,  §22),  "  it 
exteuded  in  length  from  Carmel  to  the  Jordan,  in 
breadth  to  Mount  Tabor.''  In  fact  it  exactly  con- 
sisted of  the  plain  of  Eadraelon  or  Jezreel.  The 
south  boundary  we  can  trace  by  En-gnnnim,  the 
modern  Jentn,  on  the  heights  which  form  th* 
southern  enclosure  to  the  Plain;  and  then  further 
westward  by  Taanach  and  Megiddo,  the  authentic 
fragments  of  which  still  stand  on  the  same  heights 
as  they  trend  away  to  the  hump  of  Carmel.  On 
the  north  the  territory  also  ceased  with  the  plain, 
which  is  there  bounded  by  Tabor,  the  outpost  of 
the  hills  of  Zebulun.  East  of  Tabor  the  hill-country 
continued  so  as  to  screen  the  tribe  from  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  but  a  continuous  tract  of  level  on  the  S.E. 
led  to  Bethshean  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan 
valley.  West  of  Tabor  again,  a  little  to  the  south, 
is  Chesulloth,  the  modern  Iksal,  close  to  the  tra- 
ditional "  Mount  of  Precipitation ;"  and  over  this 
the  boundary  probably  ran  in  a  slanting  course  till 
it  joined  Mount  Carmel,  where  the  Kishon  (Josh, 
xix.  20)  worked  its  way  below  the  eastern  bluff  of 
that  mountain — and  thus  completed  the  triangle 
at  its  western  apex.  Nazareth  lies  among  the  hills, 
a  few  miles  north  of  the  so-called  Mount  of  Pre- 
cipitation, and  therefore  escaped  being  in  Issachar. 
Almost  exactly  in  the  centre  of  this  plain  stood 
Jezreel,  on  a  low  swell,  attended  on  the  one  band  by 
the  eminence  of  Mount  Gilboa,  on  the  other  by  that 
now  called  EdDuhy,  or  "  little  Herman,"  the  latter 
having  Shunem,  Nain,  and  Endoron  its  slopes,  names 
which  recal  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
poitant  events  in  the  history  of  Israel. 

This  territory  was,  as  it  still  is,  among  the  richest 
land  in  Palestine.  Westward  was  the  famous  plain 
which  derived  its  name,  the  "  seed-plot  of  God  " — 
such  is  the  signification  of  Jezreel — from  its  fertility, 
and  the  very  weeds  of  which  at  this  day  testify  to 
its  enormous  powers  of  production  (Stanley,  S.  4r  P. 
348).  [Esdraelon  ;  Jezreel.]  On  the  north 
is  Tabor,  which  even  under  the  burning  sun  of 
that  climate  is  said  to  retain  the  glades  and  dells 
of  an  English  wood  (ibid.  350).  On  the  east, 
behind  Jezreel,  is  the  opening  which  conducts  to 
the  plain  of  the  Jordan — to  that  Beth-shean  which 
was  proverbially  among  the  rabbis  the  gate  of 
Paradise  for  its  fruitfulness.  It  is  this  aspect  of 
the  territory  of  Issachar  which  appears  tp  be  al- 
luded to  in  the  Blessing  of  Jacob.  The  image  of 
the  *'  strong-boned  he-ass  "  (EHl  Tbn) — the  large 
animal  used  for  burdens  and  field  work,  not  the 
lighter  and  swifter  she-ass  tor  riding — "  couching 

h  The  word  here  rendered  "hedge-rows"  is  one 
which  only  occurs  in  Judg.  v.  16.  The  sense  there  is 
evidently  similar  to  that  in  this  passage.  But  a«  to 
what  that  sense  is  all  the  authorities  differ.  Bee 
Uesenius,  Ben  Zev,  &c.  The  rendering  given  seems 
to  be  nearer  the  real  force  than  any. 

*  "t3ty  DOT.  By  the  LXX.  rendered  ii^p  ycupyoc. 
Comp.  their  similar  rendering  of  iVtJl?  (A.  V.  '*  ser- 
vants," and  "  husbandry  ")  in  Gen.  xxvi.  14. 


down  between  the  two  hedge-rows,"  b  chewing  the 
cud  of  stolid  ease  and  quiet — is  very  applicable, 
not  only  to  the  tendencies  and  habits,  but  to  the 
very  size  and  air  of  a  rural  agrarian  people,  while 
the  sequel  of  the  verse  is  no  less  suggestive  of 
the  certain  result  of  such  tendencies  when  unre- 
lieved by  any  higher  aspirations : — "  He  saw  that 
rest  was  good  and  the  land  pleasant,  and  he  bowed 
his  back  to  bear  and  became  a  slave'  to  tribute  " — 
the  tribute  imposed  on  him  by  the  various  ma- 
rauding tribes  who  were  attracted  to  his  territory 
by  the  richness  of  the  crops.  The  Blessing  of  Moses 
completes  the  picture.  He  is  not  only  "  in  tents  " 
— in  nomad  or  semi-nomad  life — but  "  rejoicing  " 
in  them,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  straining  a  point  to 
observe  that  he  has  by  this  time  begun  to  lose  his 
individuality.  He  and  Zebulun  are  mentioned  to- 
gether as  having  jart  possession  in  the  holy  moun- 
tain of  Tabor,  which  was  on  the  frontier  line  of 
each  (Deut.  xxxiii.  18,  19).  We  pass  from  this  to 
the  time  of  Deborah:  the  chief  struggle  in  the 
great  victory  over  Sisera  took  place  on  the  territory 
of  Issachar,  "  by  Taanach  at  the  waters  of  Megiddo 
(Judg.  v.  19) ;  but  the  allusion  to  the  tribe  in  the 
song  of  triumph  is  of  the  most  cursory  nature,  not 
consistent  with  its  having  taken  any  prominent  part 
in  the  action. 

One  among  the  Judges  of  Israel  was  from  Issa- 
char— Tola  (Judg.  x.  1) — but  beyond  the  length 
of  his  sway  we  have  only  the  fact  recorded  that  he 
resided  out  of  the  limits  of  bis  own  tribe — at  Sha- 
mir in  Mount  Ephraim.  By  Joseph  us  he  is  omitted 
entirely  (see  Ant.  r.  7,  §6).  The  census  of  the 
tribe  taken  in  the  reign  of  David  has  already  been 
alluded  to.  It  is  contained  in  1  Chr.  vii.  1-5,  and 
an  expression  occurs  in  it  which  testifies  to  the 
nomadic  tendencies  above  noticed.  Out  of  the  whole 
number  of  the  tribe  no  less  than  36,000  were 
marauding  mercenary  troops — "bands"  (DHIIl) 
— a  term  applied  to  no  other  tribe  in  this  enu- 
meration, though  elsewhere  to  Gad,  and  uniformly 
to  the  irregular  bodies  of  the  Bedouin  nations  round 
Israel.'1  This  was  probably  at  the  close  of  David's 
reign.  Thirty  years  before,  when  two  hnndred  of 
the  head  men  of  the  tribe  had  gone  to  Hebron  to 
assist  in  making  David  king  over  the  entire  realm, 
different  qualifications  are  noted  in  them — they 
"  had  understanding  of  the  times  to  know  what 
Israel  ought  to  do  .  . .  and  all  their  brethren  were 
at  their  commandment."  To  what  this  "  under- 
standing of  the  times  "  was  we  have  no  clue.  By 
the  later  Jewish  interpreters  it  is  explained  as  skill 
in  ascertaining  the  periods  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
the  intercalation  of  months,  and  dates  of  solemn 
feasts,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  signs  of  the 
heavens  (Targum,  ad  he. ;  Jerome,  Quaest.  Heb.). 
Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  2,  §2)  gives  it  as  "  knowing 
the  things  that  were  to  happen ;"  and  he  adds  that 
the  armed  men  who  came  with  these  leaders  were 
20,000.  One  of  the  wise  men  of  Issachar,  accord- 
ing to  an  old  Jewish  tradition  preserved  by  Jerome 
(Quaest.  Heb.  on  2  Chr.  xvii.  16),  was  Amasiah 

'  The  word  "  bands,"  whioh  is  commonly  employed 
In  the  A.  V.  to  render  Gedoodim,  as  above,  is  unfor- 
tunately used  in  1  Chr.  xii.  23  for  a  very  different 
term,  by  which  the  orderly  assembly  of  the  fighting 
men  of  the  tribes  is  denoted  when  they  visited  Hebron 
to  make  David  king.  This  term  is  >\fftT\  =  "  heads." 
We  may  almost  suspect  a  mere  misprint,  especially  as 
the  Vulgate  has  prinaptt. 
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■on  of  Zichri,  who  with  200,000  men  offered  him- 
self to  Jehovah  in  the  service  of  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  16):  but  this  is  very  questionable, 
:is  the  movement  appears  to  have  been  confined  to 
Judah  and  Benjamin.  The  ruler  of  the  tribe  at 
this  time  was  Omri,  of  the  great  family  of  Michael 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  18 ;  comp.  vii.  3).  May  he  not  have 
been  the  forefather  of  the  king  of  Israel  of  the  same 
name — the  founder  of  the  "  house  of  Omri  "  and 
of  the  "  house  of  Ahab,"  the  builder  of  Samaria, 
possibly  on  the  same  hill  of  Shamir  on  which  the 
Issacharite  judge,  Tola,  had  formerly  held  his 
court?  But  whether  this  was  so  or  not  at  any  rate 
one  dynasty  of  the  Israelite  kings  was  Issacharite. 
Baasha,  the  son  of  Ahijab,  of  the  house  of  Issa- 
char,  a  member  of  the  army  with  which  Nadab  and 
all  Israel  were  besieging  Gibbethon,  apparently  not 
of  any  standing  in  the  tribe  (comp.  1  K.  xvi.  2), 
slew  the  king,  and  himself  mounted  the  throne 
(1  K.  xv.  27,  &C.).  He  was  evidently  a  fierce  and 
warlike  man  (xvi.  29 ;  I  Chr.  xvi.  1),  and  an  ido- 
later like  Jeroboam.  The  Issacharite  dynasty  lasted 
during  the  24  years  of  his  reign  and  the  2  of  his 
son  Elah.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  wrested 
from  him  by  the  same  means  that  his  father  had 
acquired  it,  and  Zimri,  the  new  king,  commenced 
his  reign  by  a  massacre  of  the  whole  kindred  and 
connexions  of  Baasha — he  left  him  "  not  even  so 
much  as  a  dog"  (xvi.  11). 

One  more  notice  of  Issachar  remains  to  be  added 
to  the  meagre  information  already  collected.  It  is 
fortunately  a  favourable  one.  There  may  be  no  truth 
in  the  tradition  just  quoted  that  the  tribe  was  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  reforms  of  Jehosha- 
phat, but  we  ore  fortunately  certain  that,  distant  as 
Jezrcel  was  from  Jerusalem,  they  took  part  in  the 
passover  with  which  Hezekiah  sanctified  the  opening 
of  his  reign.  On  that  memorable  occasion  a  multi- 
tude of  the  people  from  the  northern  tribes,  and 
amongst  them  from  Issachar,  although  so  long 
estranged  from  the  worship  of  Jehovah  as  to  have 
forgotten  how  to  make  the  necessary  purifications, 
yet  by  the  enlightened  wisdom  of  Hezekiah  were 
allowed  to  keep  the  feast;  and  they  did  keep  it 
seven  days  with  great  gladness — with  such  tu- 
multuous joy  as  had  not  been  known  since  the  time 
of  Solomon,  when  the  whole  land  was  one.  Nor 
did  they  separate  till  the  occasion  had  been  sig- 
nalised by  an  immense  destruction  of  idolatrous 
altars  and  symbols, "  in  Judah  and  Benjamin,  in 
Ephraim  and  Manassch,"  up  to  the  veiy  confines 
of  Issachar's  own  land — and  then  "  all  the  children 
of  Israel  returned  every  man  to  his  possession  into 
their  own  cities  "  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  1).  It  is  a  satis- 
factory farewell  to  take  of  the  tribe.  Within  five 
years  from  this  date  Shalmaueser  king  of  Assyria 
had  invaded  the  north  of  Palestine,  and  after  three 
years'  siege  had  taken  Samaria,  and  with  the  rest 
of  Israel  had  carried  Issachar  away  to  his  distant 
dominions.  There  we  must  be  content  to  leave 
them  until,  with  the  rest  of  their  brethren  of  all 
the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel  (Dan  only  ex- 
cepted), the  twelve  thousand  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
shall  be  sealed  in  their  foreheads  (Rev.  vii.  7). 

2.  ("OE'B'J :  'ltr(rix<*p)-  A  Korhite  Levite,  one 
of  the  doorkeepers  (A.  V.  "porters")  of  the  house 
of  Jehovah,  seventh  son  of  Obed-kdom  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  5).  [G.] 
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•  The  expressions  are,  3T,  or  3T  alone, 

ako  13fo  T\H  V)B>3  "PI;  and 'those*  of  tho*LXX., 


ISSHI'AH  (?W»).  1.  (Vat.  omits;  AJexi 
'Italas :  Joins).  A  descendant  of  Moses,  by  hie 
younger  son  Eliezer;  the  head  of  the  numerous 
family  of  Kehabiah,  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  21 ;  comp.  xxiii.  17,  xxvi.  25).  His  name  is 
elsewhere  given  as  Jeshaiau. 

2.  flcrtd;  Alex.  'Ao-fa:  Jesia).  A  Levite  of  the 
bouse  of  Kohath  and  family  of  Uzziel ;  named  in 
the  list  of  the  tribe  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  25). 

ISSUE  RUNNING.  The  texts  Lev.  xv.  2,  3, 
xxii.  4,  Num.  v.  2  (and  2  Sam.  iii.  29,  where  the 
mnlady  *  is  invoked  as  a  curse),  are  probably  to  be 
interpreted  of  gonorrhoea.  In  Lev.  xv.  3  a  distinc- 
tion is  introduced,  which  merely  means  that  the 
cessation  of  the  actual  flux  does  not  constitute  cere- 
monial cleanness,  but  that  the  patient  must  bide 
the  legal  time,  7  days  (ver.  13),  and  perform  the 
prescribed  purifications  and  sacrifice  (ver.  14).  See, 
however,  Surenhusius's  preface  to  the  treatise  Zabim 
of  the  Mishna,  where  another  interpretation  is  given. 
As  regards  the  specific  varieties  of  this  malady,  it 
is  generally  asserted  that  its  most  severe  form  (yon. 
virulenta)  is  modern,  having  first  appeared  in  the 
1 5th  century.  Chardin  ( Voyages  en  Perse,  ii.  200-1 
states  that  he  observed  that  this  disorder  was  pre- 
valent in  Persia,  but  that  its  effects  were  far  less 
severe  than  in  western  climates.  If  this  be  true, 
it  would  go  some  way  to  explain  the  alleged  absence 
of  the  gon.  virul.  from  ancient  nosology,  which 
found  its  field  of  observation  in  the  East,  Greece, 
&c. ;  and  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  the  milder 
form  only  was  the  subject  of  Mosaic  legislation. 
But,  beyond  this,  it  is  probable  that  diseases  may 
appear,  run  their  course,  and  disappear,  and,  for 
want  of  an  accurate  observation  of  their  symptoms, 
leave  no  trace  behind  them.  The  "  bed,  "  seat," 
&c.  (Lev.  xv.  5,  6,  &c.),  are  not  to  be  supposed 
regarded  by  that  law  as  contagious,  but  the  de- 
filement extended  to  them  merely  to  give  greater 
prominence  to  the'  ceremonial  strictness  with  which 
the  case  was  ruled.  In  the  woman's  "  issue " 
(ver.  19)  the  ordinary  menstruation  seems  alone 
intended,  supposed  prolonged  (ver.  25)  to  a  morbid 
extent.  The  scriptural  handling  of  the  subject 
not  dealing,  as  in  the  case  of  leprosy,  in  symp- 
toms, it  seems  gratuitous  to  detail  them  here: 
those  who  desire  such  knowledge  will  find  them  in 
any  compendium  of  therapeutics.  The  reff.  are 
Joseph,  de  B.  J.  v.  5, 6,  vi.  9, 3 ;  Mishna,  Clielim.  i . 
3,  8 ;  Maimon.  ad  Zabim.  ii.  2  :  whence  we  learn 
that  persons  thus  affected  might  not  ascend  the 
Temple  mount,  nor  share  in  any  religious  celebra- 
tion, nor  even  enter  Jerusalem.  See  also  Michaelis, 
Lams  of  Moses,  iv.  282.  [H.  H.] 

ISTALCURUS.  InlEsd.  viii.  40,  the  "son 
of  Istalcurus"  (A  ro5  'IcrraA/coopou)  is  substituted 
for  "  and  Zabbud  "  of  the  corresponding  list  in  Ezra 
(viii.  14).  The  Keri  has  Ziccur  instead  of  Zabbud, 
and  of  this  there  is  perhaps  some  trace  in  Istalcurus. 

IS'UAH  (JW),  i.e.  Ishvah:  Soviet,  Alex. 
'leaovd:  Jesua),  second  son  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii. 
30).  Elsewhere  in  the  A.  V.  his  name,  though 
the  same  in  Hebrew,  appears  as  IsiiUAII. 

IS'UI  CI^J, .-.  e.  Ishvi:  Vat.  and  Alex.  'UoiX: 
Jessui),  third  son  of  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi.  17) ;  founder 


pil<r«  «  tov  <nifuTot,  the  verb  yow^iwiF,  or  the 
adj.  yovoppvtfi.  Sec. 
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ITALY 


ITHRITE,  THE 


of  a  family  eallpd  after  him,  though  in  the  A.  V. 
appearing  as  THE  Jesuites  (Num.  xxvi.  44).  Else- 
where the  name  also  appears  as  Isuuai. 

IT' ALT  ('ItoX(o).  This  word  is  used  in  the 
N.  T.  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  period,  i. «.  in  its 
true  geographical  sense,  as  denoting  the  whole  na- 
tural peninsula  between  the  Alps  and  the  Straits  of 
Messina.  For  the  progress  of  the  history  of  the 
word,  first  as  applied  to  the  extreme  south  of  the 
peninsula,  then  as  extended  northwards  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Po,  see  the  Diet,  of  Geogr.,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
75,  76.  From  the  time  of  the  close  of  the  Republic 
it  was  employed  as  we  employ  it  now.  In  the  N.  T. 
it  occurs  three,  or  indeed,  more  correctly  speaking, 
four  times.  In  Acts  x.  1,  the  Italian  cohort  at 
Caesarea  (fi  mtipa  f)  KoAovplinj  'IrnXurii,  A.V. 
*'  Italian  band"),  consisting,  as  it  doubtless  did,  of 
men  recruited  in  Italy,  illustrates  the  military  rela- 
tions of  the  imperial  peninsula  with  the  provinces. 
[Army.]  In  Acts  xviii.  2,  where  we  are  told  of  the 
expulsiou  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  with  their  com- 
patriots "from  Italy,"  we  are  reminded  of  the 
large  Jewish  population  which  many  authorities 
show  that  it  contained.  Acts  xxvii.  1,  where  the 
beginning  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  "  to  Italy"  is  men- 
tioned, and  the  whole  subsequent  narrative,  illus- 
trate the  trade  which  subsisted  between  the  penin- 
sula and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  And 
the  words  in  Heb.  xiii.  24,  "  They  of  Italy  (ol  iwo 
rrjs  'IroAfoj)  salute  you,"  whatever  they  may 
prove  for  or  against  this  being  the  region  in  which 
the  letter  was  written  (and  the  matter  has  been 
strongly  argued  both  ways),  are  interesting  as  a 
specimen  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the 
west  [J.  S.  H.] 

IT1TAI  0JVK:  tdpl:  'Htm:  '  Ethax),  a  Ben- 
jamite,  son  of  Ribai  of  Gibeah,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  David's  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  31).  In  the  parallel 
list  of  2  Sam.  xxiii.  the  name  is  given  as  Ittai. 
But  Kennicott  decides  that  the  form  lthai  is  the 
original  (Dissertation,  ad  loc.). 

ITH'AMAR  (10JTK;  'IfrVip;  Ithamar), 
the  youngest  son  of  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  23).  After  the 
deaths  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  (Lev.  x.  1),  Eleazar  and 
Ithamar,  having  been  admonished  to  show  no  mark 
of  sorrow  for  their  brothers'  loss,  were  appointed  to 
succeed  to  their  places  in  the' priestly  office,  as  they 
had  left  no  children  (Ex.  xxviii.  1, 40, 43 ;  Num.  iii. 
3,  4 ;  1  Chr.  xxiv.  2).  In  the  distribution  of  ser- 
vices belonging  to  the  Tabernacle  and  its  transport 
on  the  march  of  the  Israelites,  the  Gershonites  had 
charge  of  the  curtains  and  hangings,  and  the  Merar- 
ites  of  the  pillars,  cords,  and  bauds,  and  both  of 
these  departments  were  placed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Ithamar  (Ex.  xxxviii.  21 ;  Num.  iv. 
21-33).  These  services  were  continued  under  the 
Temple  system,  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  its 
stationary  character,  but  instead  of  being  appro- 
priated to  families,  they  were  divided  by  lot;  the 
first  lot  being  taken  by  the  family  of  Eleazar, 
whose  descendants  were  more  numerous  than  those 
of  Ithamar  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  4,  6).  The  high-priest- 
hood passed  into  the  family  of  Ithamar  in  the  per- 
son of  Eli,  but  for  what  reason  we  are  not  in- 
formed. It  reverted  into  its  original  line  in  the 
person  of  Zadok,  in  consequence  of  Abiathar's  par- 
ticipation in  the  rebellion  of  Adonijah.  Thus  was 
fulhlled  the  prophecy  delivered  to  Samuel  against 
Eli  (1  Sam.  ii.  31-35 ;  1  K.  ii.  26, 27, 35 ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  viii.  1,  §3). 


A  descendant  of  Ithamar,  by  name  Daniel,  is 
mentioned  as  returning  from  captivity  in  the  time 
of  Artaxerxes  (Ezr.  viii.  2).  [H.  W.  P.] 

ITH'IKIi  (^K'lVK :  'E0i)|X :  Ethcel).  1.  A 
Benjamite,  son  of  Jesaiah  (Neh.  xi.  7). 

2.  (LXX.  omits ;  Vul.  translates,  cum  quo  est 
Deus).  One  of  two  persons — Ithiel  and  Ucal — to 
whom  Agur  ben-Jakeh  delivered  his  discourse 
(Piov.  xxx.  1).  [Ucal.] 

ITHTtfAH  (ilDJV  :  'UBafii;  Alex.  'Uitpi: 
Jethma),  a  Moabite,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's 
guard,  according  to  the  enlarged  list  of  Chronicles 
(1  Chr.  xi.  46). 

ITCTNAN  Ojn» ;  in  both  MSS.  of  the  LXX. 
the  name  is  corrupted  by  being  attached  to  that 
next  it:  '  Aaoptuvaiv,  Alex.  'I9»a(l<p:  Jethnam), 
one  of  the  towns  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  23),  named  with  h'edesh  and  Telem 
(comp.  1  Sam.  xv.  4),  and  therefore  probably  on 
the  borders  of  the  desert,  if  not  actually  in  the 
desert  itself.  No  trace  of  its  existence  has  yet  been 
discovered — nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  known 
to  Jerome.  The  village  Idna,  which  recals  tbe 
name,  is  between  Hebron  and  Beit-Jibrin,  and  there- 
fore much  too  far  north.  [G.] 

ITH'BA  (tnJV:  'U64p,  'Mip;  Joseph.  Ant. 
vii.  10,  §1,  'Mdpaos :  Jetra),  an  Israelite  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  25)  or  Ishmaelite  (1  Chr.  ii.  17,  "  Jether  the 
Ishmeelite ") ;  the  father  of  Amasa  by  Abigail, 
David's  sister.  He  was  thus  brother-in-law  to 
David  and  uncle  to  Joab,  Abishai,  and  Asahel,  the 
three  "sons  of  Zeruiah."  There  is  no  absolute 
means  of  settling  which  of  these — Israelite  or  Ish- 
maelite— is  correct :  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  latter  is  so ;  the  fact  of  the  admixture  of 
Ishmaelite  blood  in  David's  family  being  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  notice  in  the  genealogies,  whereas  Ithra's 
being  an  Israelite  would  call  for  no  remark. 
[Jether.]  [G.] 

ITH'RAN  (fn)V).  1.  'lBpi»,'UBp^i:  Jet/t- 
ram, Jethran),  a  son  of  Dishon,  a  Horite  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  26;  1  Chr.  i.  41);  and  probably  a  phyl- 
arch  ("  Duke,"  A.  V.)  of  a  tribe  of  the  Horim, 
as  was  his  father  (Gen.  xxxvi.  30) ;  for  the  latter 
was  evidently  a  son  of  Seir  (vers.  21  and  30),  and 
not  a  son  of  A  nan  (ver.  25). 

2.  ('Ieflpii:  Jethran),  a  descendant  of  Asher, 
in  the  genealogy  contained  in  1  Chr.  vii.  30-40. 

[E.  S.  P.] 

IT1TBEAM  (DyUV:  'UBepadpi,  'Ietymop; 
Alex.  Eltttpaifi,  'UBpifL ;  Joseph.  T*BpaAfi7)t : 

Jethraam),  a  son  of  David,  born  to  him  in  Hebron, 
and  distinctly  specified  as  the  sixth,  and  as  the 
child  of  "  Eglah,  David's  wife"  (2  Sam.  iii.  6; 
1  Chr.  iii.  3).  In  the  ancient  Jewish  traditions 
Eglah  is  said  to  have  been  Michal,  and  to  have  died 
in  giving  birth  to  Ithream. 

ITH'BITE,  THE  (nJVIJ:  t'ZBtpcuos,  'Efle- 
vutos,  'UBpl ;  Alex,  t  'EBpeuos,  TtBpirns,  "ItBtpt, 
'\6tipd :  Jethrites,  Jcthrueus),  the  native  of  a  place, 
or  descendant  of  a  man,  called  Iether  (according  to 
the  Hebrew  mode  of  forming  derivatives) :  tbe  de- 
signation of  two  of  the  members  of  David's  guard, 
Ira  and  Gareb  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  38 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  40). 
The  Ithrite  (A.V.  "Ithrites")  is  mentioned  in 
1  Chr.  ii.  53  as  among  the  "  families  of  Kirjnth- 
jiarim ;"  but  this  does  not  give  us  much  clue  to 
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the  derivation  of  the  term,  except  that  it  fixes  it  as 
belonging  to  Judah.  The  two  Ithrite  heroes  of 
David's  gnard  may  have  come  from  Jattir,  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  one  of  the  places  which  were 
the  "haunt"  of  David  and  his  men  in  their  free- 
booting  wanderings,  and  where  ho  had  "friends" 
(1  Sam.  xxx.  27;  comp.  31).  Ira  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  "  Ira  the  Jairite,"  David's 
priest  (2Sam.  xx.  26) — the  Syriac  version  reading 
"  from  Jatir  "  in  that  place.  Bat  nothing  more 
than  conjecture  can  be  arrived  at  on  the  point. 

IT'TAH-KA'ZINCJ'V^  nF&:  Ka- 

rao-cp  ;  Alex  Kturl/t :  Thacasin),  one  of  the 

landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix. 
13),  named  next  to  Gath-hepher.  Like  that  place 
(A.  V.  "Gittah-hepher")  the  name  is  probably 
Eth-kaxin,  with  the  Hebrew  particle  of  motion  (ah) 
added—*,  e.  "  to  Eth-kaxin."  Taken  as  Hebrew  the 
name  bears  the  interpretation  **  time,  or  people,  of  a 
judge  "  (Ges.  The».  1083  6).  It  has  not  been  iden- 
tified. [G.] 

ITTAI  Cm).  1.  (-EW,  and  so  Josephus; 
Alex.  "E$0tl:  Ethai)  •'  Ittai  the  Gittite,"  i.  e. 
the  native  of  Oath,  a  Philistine  in  the  army  of 
king  David.  He  appears  only  during  the  revo- 
lution of  Absalom.  We  first  discern  him  on  the 
morning  of  David's  flight,  while  the  king  was 
standing  under  the  olive-tree  below  the  city,  watch- 
ing the  army  and  the  people  defile  past  him.  [See 
David,  p.  412a.]  Last  in  the  procession  came 
the  600  heroes  who  had  formed  David's  band 
during  his  wanderings  in  Judah,  and  had -been 
with  him  at  Gath  (2  Sam.  xv.  18 ;  comp.  1  Sam. 
xxiii.  13,  xxvii.  2,  xxx.  9, 10 ;  and  see  Joseph.  Ant. 
vii.  9,  §2).  Amongst  these,  apparently  command- 
ing them,  was  Ittai  the  Gittite  (ver.  19).  He  caught 
the  eye  of  the  king,  who  at  once  addressed  him 
and  besought  him  as  "  a  stranger  and  an  exile," 
and  as  one  who  had  but  very  recently  joined  his 
service,  not  to  attach  himself  to  a  doubtful  cause, 
but  to  return  "with  his  brethren"  and  abide  with 
the  king*  (19,  20).  But  Ittai  is  firm;  he  is  the 
king's  slave  03V,  A.  V.  "  servant"),  and  wherever 
his  master  goes  he  will  go.  Accordingly  he  is  allowed 
by  David  to  proceed,  and  he  passes  over  the  Kedron 
with  the  king  (xv.  22,  LXX.),  with  all  his  men, 
and  "all  the  little  ones  that  were  with  him." 
rhese  "  little  ones  "  (e|BiT^>3,  "  «"  the  children  ") 
must  have  been  the  families  of  the  band,  their 
"households"  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3).  They  accom- 
panied them  during  their  wanderings  in  Judah,  often 
m  great  risk  (1  Sam.  xxx.  6),  and  they  were  not 
likely  to  leave  them  behind  in  this  fresh  commence- 
ment of  their  wandering  life. 

When  the  army  was  numbered  and  organised  by 
David  at  Mahanaim,  Ittai  again  appears,  now  in 
command  of  a  third  part  of  the  force,  and  (for  the 
time  at  least)  enjoying  equal  rank  with  Joab  and 
Abishai  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2,  5, 12).  But  here,  on  the 
eve  of  the  great  battle,  we  take  leave  of  this  valiant 
and  faithful  stranger ;  his  conduct  in  the  fight  and 
his  subsequent  fate  are  alike  unknown  to  us.  Nor 
is  he  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  David's  captains  and 
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of  the  heroes  of  his  body-guard  (see  2  Sam.  xxiii. ; 
1  Chr.  xi.),  lists  which  are  possibly  of  a  date  pre- 
vious to  Ittai's  arrival  in  Jerusalem. 


An  interesting  tradition  is  related  by  Jennie 
(Quacst.  Hebr.  on  1  Chr.  xx.  2).  "  David  took 
the  crown  - off  the  head  of  the  image  of  Milcom 
(A.  V.  '  their  king ').  But  by  the  law  it  was 
forbidden  to  any  Israelite  to  touch  either  gold  or 
silver  of  an  idol.  Wherefore  they  say  that  Ittai 
the  Gittite,  who  had  come  to  David  from  the 
Philistines,  was  the  man  who  snatched  the  crown 
from  the  head  of  Milcom ;  for  it  was  lawful  for 
a  Hebrew  to  take  it  from  the  hand  of  a  man, 
though  not  from  the  head  of  the  idol."  The  main 
difficulty  to  the  reception  of  this  legend  lies  in  the 
tact  that  if  Ittai  was  engaged  in  the  Ammonite 
war,  which  happened  several  years  before  Absa- 
lom's revolt,  the  expression  of  David  (2  Sam.  xv. 
20),  "  thou  earnest  but  yesterday  "  loses  its  force. 
However  these  words  may  be  merely  a  strong 
metaphor. 

From  the  expression  "thy  brethren"  (xv.  20) 
we  may  infer  that  there  were  other  Philistines 
besides  Ittai  in  the  six  hundred;  but  this  is  un- 
certain. Ittai  was  not  exclusively  a  Philistine 
name,  nor  does  "  Gittite  " — as  in  the  case  of 
Obed-edom,  who  was  a  Levite — necessarily  im- 
ply Philistiue  parentage.  Still  David's  words, 
"  stranger  and  exile,"  seem  to  show  that  he  was 
not  an  Israelite. 

2.  ('Eo-flof ;  Ithai).  Son  of  Ribai,  from  Gibeah 
of  Benjamin ;  one  of  the  thirty  heroes  of  David's 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29).  In  the  parallel  list  of 
1  Chr.  xi.  the  name  is  given  as  Ithai.  [G.] 

ITtJRAE'A  ('iTovpala),  a  small  province  on 
the  north-western  border  of  Palestine,  lying  along 
the  base  of  Mount  Hcrmon.  In  Luke  iii.  1  it  is 
stated  that  Philip  was  "  tetrarch  of  Ituraea  and  the 
region  of  Trachonitis ;"  and  this  is  the  only  men- 
tion in  Scripture  of  the  district  under  its  Greek 
name.  But  the  country  became  historic  long  before 
the  rule  of  the  Hcrodian  family  or  the  advent  of 
the  Greeks.  Jetur  ("MB»)  was  a  son  of  Ishmael, 
and  he  gave  his  name,  like  the  rest  of  his  brethren, 
to  the  little  province  he  colonised  (Gen.  xxv.  15, 
16).  In  after  years,  when  the  Israelites  had  settled 
in  Canaan,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  half-tribe 
of  Manasseh  and  the  Hagarites  (or  Ishmaelitcs), 
Jetur,  Nephish,  and  Nodab.  The  latter  were 
conquered,  and  the  children  of  Manasseh  "  dwelt 
in  the  land,  and  they  increased  from  Bashan  unto 
Boal-Hermon."  They  already  possessed  the  whole 
of  Bashan,  including  Gaulanitis  and  Trachonitis; 
and  now  they  conquered  and  colonised  the  little 
province  of  Jetur,  which  lay  between  Bashan  and 
Mount  Hermon  (1  Chr.  v.  16-23).  Subsequent 
history  shows  that  the  Ishmaelites  were  neither 
annihilated  nor  entirely  dispossessed,  for  in  the 
second  century  B.C.,  Aristobulus,  king  of  the  Jews, 
reconquered  the  province,  then  called  by  its  Greek 
name  Ituraea,  and  gave  the  inhabitants  their  choice 
of  Judaism  or  banishment  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  11, 
§3).  While  some  submitted,  many  retired  to  their 
own  rocky  fastnesses,  and  to  the  defiles  of  Hermon 
adjoining.  Strabo  says  that  in  his  day  the  moun- 
tainous regions  in  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis  were 
inhabited  partly  by  Ituraeans,  whom  he  describes 
as  KOKoZpycu  Trims  (xvi.  518,  520).  Other 
early  writers  represent  them  as  skilful  archers  and 
daring  plunderers  (  Cic.  Phil.  2,  44 ;  Virg.  Georg. 
ii.  448 ;  Lucan.  Pluvr.  vii.  230).  Ituraea,  with 
the  adjoining  provinces,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 


•  The  meaning  of  this  is  doubtful.    "The  king" 
may  bo  Absalom,  or  it  may  be  Ittai's  former  king,  i  chief  called  Zcnodoms ;  but,  about  B.C.  20,  they 
Achlsh.  By  the  LXX.  the  words  are  omitted.  !  were  taken  from  him  by  the  Roman  emperor,  and 
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given  to  Hood  the  Great  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  10,  §1 ), 
who  bequeathed  them  to  liis  son  Philip  (Aid. 
xvii.  8,  §1 ;  Luke  iii.  1 ;  comp.  Joseph.  IS.  J.  ii. 
6,  §3). 

The  passages  above  referred  to  point  clearly  to 
the  position  of  Ituraea,  and  show,  notwithstanding 
the  arguments  of  Reland1  and  others  (Reland,  p.  106 ; 
Lightfoot,  Hot.  Heb.  s.  v.  fturaea),  that  it  was 
distinct  from  Auranitis.  Pliny  rightly  places  it 
north  of  Bashan  and  near  Damascus  (v.  23);  and 
J.  de  Vitry  describes  it  as  adjoining  Trnchonitis, 
and  lying  along  the  base  of  Libatius  between  Tibe- 
rias and  Damascus  (Gesta  Dei,  p.  1074;  comp.  pp. 
771,  1003).    At  the  place  indicated  is  situated  the 

modem  province  oiJedur  (j^Xa^),  which  is  just 
the  Arabic  form  of  the  Hebrew  Jetur  (TIB?).  It 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Trachonitis,  on  the  south 
by  Gaulanitis,  on  the  west  by  Hemion,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  is  table-land 
with  an  undulating  surface,  and  has  little  conical 
and  cup-shaped  hills  at  intervals.  The  southern 
section  of  it  has  a  rich  soil,  well  watered  by  nu- 
merous springs,  and  streams  from  Heimon.  The 
greater  part  of  the  northern  section  is  entirely 
different.  The  surface  of  the  ground  is  covered 
with  jagged  rocks ;  in  some  places  heaped  up  in 
huge  piles,  in  others  sunk  into  deep  pits ;  at  one 
place  smooth  and  naked,  at  another  seamed  with 
yawning  chasms  in  whose  rugged  edges  rank  grass 
and  weeds  spring  up.  The  rock  is  all  basalt,  and 
the  formation  similar  to  that  of  the  Lejah.  [Aroob.] 
The  molten  lava  seems  to  have  issued  from  the 
eaijh  through  innumerable  pores,  to  have  spread 
over  the  plain,  and  then  to  have  been  rent  and 
shattered  while  cooling  ( Porter's  Handbook,  p.  465). 
Jedir  contains  thirty-eight  towns  and  villages,  ten 
of  which  we  now  entirely  desolate,  and  all  the  rest 
contain  only  a  few  families  of  poor  peasants,  living 
in  wretched  hovels  amid  heaps  of  ruins  (Porter's 
Damascus,  ii.  272  sq.).  [J.  L.  P.] 

ITAH,  or  AVA  (fljy,  or  tH? ;  'Aid  or  'A0<£ : 
And),  which  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  twice  (2  K. 
Xviii,  34,  xix.  13;  comp.  Is.  xxxvii.  13)  in  con- 
nexion with  Hena  and  Sepharvaim,  and  once  (2  K. 
xvii.  24)  in  connexion  with  Babylon  and  Cuthah, 
must  be  sought  in  Babylonia,  and  is  prolmbly 
identical  with  the  modern  Hit,  which  is  the  "It  of 
Herodotus  (i.  179).  This  town  lay  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, between  Sippara  (Sepharvaim)  and  Anah 
(Hena),  with  which  it  seems  to  have  been  politi- 
cally united  shortly  before  the  time  of  Sennacherib 
(2  K.  xix.  13).  It  is  probably  the  Ahava  (tMHK) 
of  Ezra  (viii.  15).  The  name  is  thought  to  have 
been  originally  derived  from  that  of  a  Babylonian 
god,  fva,  who  represents  the  sky  or  Aether,  and  to 
whom  the  town  is  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated 
(Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  Kawlinson's  Herodottis,  i. 
606,  note).  In  this  case  ImxA  (fWf)  would  seem 
to  be  the  most  proper  pointing.  The  pointing 
Ava,  or  rather  Avva  (MJJ),  shows  a  corruption  of 
articulation,  which  might  readily  pass  on  to  Ahava 
(NJHK).  In  the  Talmud  the  name  appears  as 
Ihih  (fet'iV)  ;  and  hence  would  be  formed  the 
Oi-eek  *Is,  and  the  modern  Hit,  where  the  t  is 
merely  the  feminine  ending.  Isidore  of  Charax 
seems  to  intend  the  same  place  by  his  'At (-iroXtj 
(Mans.  Parth.  p.  5).  Some  have  thought  that  it 
occurs  as  1st  in  the  Egyptian  Inscriptions  of  the 
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time  of  Thothmes  III.,  about  B.C.  1450  (Birch,  ia 

Otia  Aegyptiaca,  p.  80). 

This  place  has  always  been  famsus  for  its  bitumen 
springs.  It  is  bitumen  which  is  brought  to 
Thothmes  III.  as  tribute  from  1st.  From  Ts,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  was  obtained  the  bitumen 
used  as  cement  in  the  walls  of  Babylon  (/.  s.  c). 
Isidore  calls  Aeipolis,  11  the  place  where  are  the 
bitumen  springs"  {fvBa  ao-(f>aATrrio*e»  mryalt. 
These  springs  stilt  exist  at  Hit,  and  sufficiently 
mark  the  identity  of  that  place  with  the  Herodotenn 
Is,  and  therefore  probably  with  the  leak  of  Scrip- 
ture. They  have  been  noticed  by  most  of  our 
Mesopotamian  travellers  (see,  among  others.  Rich's 
first  Memoir  on  Babylon,  p.  64,  and  Chesney's 
Euphrates  Expedition,  i.  55).  [G.  R.] 

IVORY  (}E>,  shin,  in  all  passages,  except  1  K. 
x.  22,  and  2  Chr.  ii.  21,  where  D,3!13B',  shew 

habbtm,  is  so  rendered).  The  word  shin  literally 
signifies  the  "tooth"  of  any  animal,  and  hence  more 
especially  denotes  the  substance  of  the  projecting 
tusks  of  elephants.  By  some  of  the  ancient  nations 
these  tusks  were  imagined  to  be  horns  (Ex.  xxvii.  15 ; 
Plin.  viii.  4,  xviii.  1),  though  Diodorus  Siculus 
(i.  55)  correctly  calls  them  teeth.  As  they  were 
first  acquainted  with  elephants  through  their  ivory, 
which  was  an  important  article  of  commerce,  the 
shape  of  the  tusks,  in  all  probability,  led  them  into 
this  error.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  word  in 
Biblical  Hebrew  denotes  an  elephant,  unless  the 
latter  portion  of  the  compound  shenhabbtm  be  sup- 
posed to  have  this  meaning.  Gesenius  derives  it 
from  the  Sanscrit  ibhas,  "an  elephant;"  Keil  (oo 
1  K.  x.  22)  from  the  Coptic  cboy ;  while  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  mentions  a  word  habtta,  which  he  met 
with  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  and  which  he 
understands  to  mean  "  the  large  animal,"  the  term 
being  applied  both  to  the  elephant  and  the  camel 
{Jow-n.  of  As.  Soc.  xii.  463).  It  is  suggested  in 
Gesenius'  Thesaurus  (s.  v.)  that  the  original  read- 
ing may  have  been  D'^il  "ivory,  ebony" 
(cf.  Ex.  xxvii.  15).  HiUig  (rsaiah,  p.  643),  with- 
out any  authority,  renders  the  word  "nubischen 
Zahn."  The  Targum  Jonathan  on  1  K.  x.  22  has 
Vp'!!  JB*,  "elephant's  tusk,"  while  the  Peshito gives 
simpiy  "  elephants."  In  the  Targum  of  the  Pseudo 
Jonathan,  Gen.  1.  1  fa  translated,  "  and  Joseph 
placed  his  father  upon  a  bier  of  pDlitS* "  (sAin- 
ddphtn),  which  is  conjectured  to  be  a  valuable 
species  of  wood,  but  for  which  Buxtorf,  with  great 
probability,  suggests  as  another  reading  ^'M  JB*, 
"  ivory." 

The'  Assyrians  appear  to  have  carried  on  a  great 
traffic  in  ivory.  Their  early  conquests  in  India 
had  made  them  familiar  with  it,  and  (according  to 
one  rendering  of  the  passage)  their  artists  supplied 
the  luxurious  Tyrians  with  carvings  in  ivory  from 
the  isles  of  Chittim  (Ex.  xxvii.  6).  On  the  obelisk 
in  the  British  Museum  the  captives  or  tribute 
bearers  are  represented  as  carrying  tusks.  Among 
the  merchandise  of  Babylon,  enumerated  in  Rev. 
xviu.  12,  are  included'  "all  manner  vessels  of 
ivory."  The  skilled  workmen  of  Hiram,  king  of 
Tyre,  fashioned  the  great  ivory  throne  of  Solomon, 
]  and  overlaid  it  with  pure  gold  (1  K.  x.  18 ;  2  Chr. 
i  ix.  17).  The  ivory  thus  employed  was  supplied 
i  by  the  caravans  of  Dedan  (Is.  xxi.  13 ;  Ex.  xxvii. 
I  15),  or  was  brought  with  apes  and  peacocks  by  the 
,  navv  of  TharshUh  (1  K.  x.  22).    The  Egyptians. 
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at  a  very  early  period,  made  use  of  this  material  in 
decoration.  The  cover  of  a  small  ivory  box  in  the 
Egyptian  collection  at  the  Louvre  is  "inscribed 
with  the  praeuomen  Neler-ka-re,  or  Neper-cheres, 
adopted  by  a  dynasty  found  iu  the  upper  line  of 
the  tablet  of  Abydos,  and  attributed  by  M.  Bunseu 
to  the  fifth.  ...  In  the  time  of  Thothmes  III. 
ivory  was  imported  in  considerable  quantities  into 
Egypt,  either  '  in  boats  laden  with  ivory  and 
.bony '  from  Ethiopia,  or  else  in  tusks  and  cups 
from  the  Kuten-nu.  .  .  .  The  celebrated  car  at 
Florence  has  its  linchpins  tipped  with  ivory" 
(Birch,  in  Trans,  of  Roy.  Soc.  of  Lit.  iii.  2nd 
series).  The  specimens  of  Egyptian  ivory  work, 
which  are  found  in  the  principal  museums  of  Eu- 
rope, are,  most  of  them,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Birch, 
of  a  date  anterior  to  the  Persian  invasion,  and  some 
even  as  old  as  the  18th  dynasty. 

The  ivory  used  by  the  Egyptians  was  principally 
brought  from  Ethiopia  (Herod,  iii.  114),  though 
their  elephants  were  originally  from  Asia.  The 
Ethiopians,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  55), 
brought  to  Sesostris  "  ebony  and  gold,  and  the  teeth 
of  elephants."  Among  the  tribute  paid  by  them  to 
the  Persian  kings  were  "twenty  large  tusks  of 
ivory  "  (Herod,  iii.  07).  In  the  Periplus  of  the 
Red  Sea  (c.  4),  attributed  to  Arrian,  Coloe  (Calai) 
is  said  to  be  "  the  chief  mart  for  ivory."  It  was 
thence  carried  down  to  Adouli  {Zalla,  or  Thulla), 
a  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  about  three  days'  journey 
from  Coloe,  together  with  the  hides  of  hippopotami, 
tortoise-shell,  apes,  and  slaves  (Plin.  vi.  34).  The 
elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  from  which  it  was  ob- 
tained, were  killed  further  np  the  country,  and  few 
were  taken  near  the  sea,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Adouli.  At  Ptolemais  Theron  was  found  a  little 
ivory  like  that  of  Adouli  (Peripl.  c.  3).  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  made  this  port  the  dep6t  of  the  ele- 
phant trade  (Plin.  vi.  34).  According  to  Pliny 
(viii.  10),  ivory  was  so  plentiful  on  the  borders  of 
Ethiopia  that  the  natives  made  door-posts  of  it,  and 
even  fences  and  stalls  for  their  cattle.  The  author 
of  the  Periplus  (c.  16)  mentions  Rhapta  as  another 
station  of  the  ivory  trade,  but  the  ivory  brought 
down  to  this  port  is  said  to  have  been  of  an  inferior 
quality,  and  "  for  the  most  part  found  in  the  woods, 
damaged  by  rain,  or  collected  from  animals  drowned 
by  the  overflow  of  the  rivers  at  the  equinoxes" 
(Smith,  Diet.  Oeogr.  art.  Rhapta).  The  Egyptian 
merchants  traded  for  ivoiy  and  onyx  stones  to 
Barygaza,  the  port  to  which  was  carried  down  the 
commerce  of  Western  India  from  Ozene  {-Peripl.  c. 
49}. 

In  the  early  ages  of  Greece  ivory  was  frequently 
employed  for  purposes  of  ornament.  The  trapping* 
of  horses  were  studded  with  it  (Horn.  II.  v.  584) : 
it  was  used  for  the  handles  of  keys  (fid.  xxi.  7), 
and  for  the  bosses  of  shields  (Hes.  Sc.  Here.  14), 
142).  The  "ivory  house"  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xxu. 
39)  was  probably  a  palace,  the  walls  of  which  were 
panelled  with  ivory,  like  the  palace  of  Menelaus 
described  by  Homer  (Odys.  iv.  73 ;  cf.  Eur.  Iph. 
Aid.  583,  iKtQamotiroi  SS/uh.  Comp.  also  Am. 
iii.  15,  and  Ps.  ilv.  8,  unless  the  "ivory  palaces" 
in  the  latter  passage  were  perfume  boxes  made  of 
that  material,  as  has  been  conjectured).  Beds 
inlaid  or  veneered  with  ivory  were  in  use  among 
the  Hebrews  (Am.  vi.  4;  cf.  Horn.  Od.  xxiii. 
200),  as  also  among  the  Egyptians  (Wilkinson, 


Anus.  Eg.  iii.  169).  The  practice  of  inlaying  and 
veneering  wood  with  ivory  and  tortoise-shell  is 
described  by  Pliny  (xvi.  84).  The  great  ivory 
throne  of  Solomon,  the  work  of  the  Tyrian  ciafts- 
men,  has  been  already  mentioned  (cf.  Rev.  xx.  1 1 ) ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  "  tower 
of  ivory"  of  Cant.  vii.  4  is  merely  a  figure  of 
speech,  or  whether  it  had  its  original  among  the 
things  that  were.  By  the  luxurious  Phoenicians 
ivory  was  employed  to  ornament  the  boxwood 
rowing  benches  (or  "  hatches"  according  to  some)  of 
their  galleys  (Ez.  xxvii.  6).  Many  specimens  of 
Assyrian  carving  in  ivory  have  been  found  in  the 
excavations  at  Nimroud,  and  among  the  rest  some 
tablets  "  richly  inlaid  with  blue  and  opaque  glass, 
lapis  lazuli,  &c."  (Bonomi,  Nineveh  and  its  Palacet, 
p.  334  ;  cf.  Cant.  v.  14).  Part  of  an  ivory  staff, 
apparently  a  sceptre,  and  several  entire  elephants' 
tusks  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard  in  the  lost 
stage  of  decay,  and  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty 
that  these  interesting  relics  could  be  restored  ( Nin. 
4-  Bab.  p.  195).  [W.  A.  W.J 

IZ'EHAR.  The  form  in  which  the  name 
Izhar  is  given  in  the  A.V.  of  Num.  iii.  19  only. 
In  ver.  27  the  family  of  the  same  person  is  given 
as  Izeharites.  The  Hebrew  word  is  the  same  as 
Izhar. 

IZHAIi  (spelt  Izehar  in  Num.  iii.  J9,  27, 
of  A.  V. ;  in  Heb.  always  lflV' :  'Iffffaap  and 
'Iffaap :  Jesaar,  Isaar),  son  of  Kohathi  grand- 
son of  Levi,  uncle  of  Aaron  and  Moses,  and  father 
of  Korah  (Ex.  vi.  18,  21 ;  Num.  iii.  19,  xvi.  1 ; 
1  Chr.  vi.  2, 18).  But  in  1  Chr.  vi.  22  Amminadab 
is  substituted  for  Izhar,  as  the  son  of  Kohath  and 
father  of  Korah,  in  the  line  of  Samuel.  This,  how- 
ever, must  be  an  accidental  error  of  the  scribe,  as 
in  ver.  38,  where  the  same  genealogy  is  repeated, 
Izhar  appears  again  in  his  right  place.  The  Cod. 
Alex,  in  ver.  22  reads  Izhar  in  place  of  Ammi- 
nadab, and  the  Aldine  and  Complut.  read  Ammi- 
nadab between  Izhar  and  Kore,  making  another 
generation.  But  these  are  probably  only  correc- 
tions of  the  text.  (See  Burrington's  Genealogies 
of  the  O.  T.)  Izhar  was  the  head  of  the  family 
of  the  Izharites  or  Izeharites  (Num.  iii.  27; 
1  Chr.  xxvi.  23,  29),  one  of  the  four  families  of 
the  Kohathites.  [A.  C.  H.] 

IZRAHI'AH  (nvnj;-.  'UOwt.,  ^{pdU; 

Alex.  'U(pla :  Izrahia),  a  man  of  Issachar,  one  of 
the  Bene-Uzzi,  and  father  of  four,  or  five — which, 
is  not  clear— of  the  principal  men  in  the  tribe 
(1  Chr.  vii.  3). 

IZTiAHITE,  THE  (mj;n,  i.  e.  "  the  Izrach :" 

6  'Uapai  ;  Alex.  'U(pit\ :  Jeierites),  the  desig- 
nation of  Shamhuth,  the  captain  of  the  fifth  monthly 
course  as  appointed  by  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  8).  In 
its  present  form  the  Hebrew  will  not  bear  the  inter- 
pretation put  on  it  in  the  A.  V.  Its  real  force 
is  probably  Zerahite,  that  is,  from  the  great  Judaic 
family  of  Zerah — the  Zarhites. 

IZ'BI  (nV^n,  t.  e.  "  the  Itsrite  :"  'Uirpi ; 

Alex.  'UaSpl:  Isari),  a  Lcvite,  leader  of  the  fourth 
course  or  ward  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  God 
(1  Chr.  xxv.  11).    In  ver.  3  he  is  called  Zeri. 
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JA'AKAN  (Jj?J£:  'leuclfi  j  Alex.  'Imtln  : 
Jacan),  the  forefather  of  the  Bene-Jaakan,  round 
whose  wells  the  children  of  Israel  encamped  after 
they  left  Mosera,  and  from  which  they  went  on  to 
Hor-Hagidgad  (Deut.  z.  6).  Jaakan  was  son  of 
Ezer,  the  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (1  Chr.  i.  42). 
The  name  is  here  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Jakan, 
though  without  any  reason  for  the  change.  In 
Gen.  xxxvi.  27  it  is  in  the  abbreviated  form  of 
Akan.  The  site  of  the  wells  has  not  been  identi- 
fied. Some  suggestions  will  be  seen  under  Bene- 
jaakan.  [G.] 

JAAKO'BAH  (rOfcjP :  'laicafii;  Alex.  'Ia- 
Ka$i:  Jamba),  one  of  the  princes  (DWt73)  of  the 
families  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  36).  Excepting  the 
termination,  the  name  U  identical  with  that  of 
Jacob. 

JA'ALA  (tAj£:  'U\4\:  Jahala).  Bene- 
Jaala  were  among  the  descendants  of  "  Solomon's 
slaves "  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Neh.  vii.  08).  The  name  also  occurs  as 

JA'ALAH  (nSjn :  'Ur,\d;  Alex.  'U\Ji:  Jala), 
Ezr.  ii.  56 ;  and  in  Esdnu  as  Jeeli. 

JA'ALAM  (pby<_ :  "  whom  God  hides,"  Ges. : 
'lty\ip:  Ihehm,  fhelom),  a  son  of  Esau  by  his 
wife  Ahombamaii  (Gen.  xxxvi.  5,  14,  18 ;  cf. 
1  Chr.  i.  35),  and  a  phylarch  (A.  V.  "  duke  ")  or 
head  of  a  tribe  of  Edom.  [E.  S.  P.] 

JA'ANAI  ('jyj :  'iWr ;  Alex.  'IokoI :  Janat), 
A  chief  man  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  12). 
The  LXX.  have  connected  the  following  name, 
Shaphat,  to  Jaanai,  and  rendered  it  as  1.  6  ypanfia- 

JAABE-OB'EGIM  (D'JTfc  'TJF:  'Apiapylfi, 
in  both  MSS. :  Saltus  poIymUarius),  according  to 
the  present  text  of  2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  a  Bethlehemite, 
and  the  father  of  Elhanan  who  slew  Goliath  (the 
words  "  the  brother  of,"  are  added  in  the  A.  V.). 
In  the  parallel  passage,  1  Chr.  xx.  5,  besides  other 
differences,  Jair  is  found  instead  of  Jaare,  and 
Oregim  is  omitted.  Oregim  is  not  elsewhere  found 
as  a  proper  name,  nor  is  it  a  common  word ;  and 
occurring  as  it  does  without  doubt  at  the  end  of 
the  verse  (A.  V.  "  weavers"),  in  a  sentence  exactly 
parallel  to  that  in  1  Sam.  rvii.  7,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  it  should  also  occur  in  the  middle  of  the 
same.  The  conclusion  of  Kennicott  (Dissertation, 
80)  appears  a  just  one— that  in  the  latter  place  it 
has  been  interpolated  from  the  former,  and  that 
Jair  or  Jaor  is  the  correct  reading  instead  of  Jaare. 
[Elhanan,  p.  520.] 

Still  the  agreement  of  the  ancient  versions  with 
the  present  Hebrew  text  affords  a  certain  corrobora- 
tion to  that  text,  and  should  not  be  overlooked. 
[Jair.] 

The  Peshito,  followed  by  the  Arabic,  substitutes 
for  Jaare-Oregim  the  name  "  Malaph  the  weaver,"  to 
the  meaning  of  which  we  have  no  clue.  The 
Targum  on  the  other  hand,  doubtless  anxious  to 
avoid  any  apparent  contradiction  of  the  nar- 
rative in  1  Sam.  xvii.,  substitutes  David  for  Elha- 
nan, Jesse  for  Jaare,  and  is  led  by  the  word  Orrgim 


JAAZKB 

to  relate  or  possibly  to  invent  a  statement  as  to 
Jesse's  calling — "  And  David  son  of  Jesse,  weaver 
of  the  veils  of  the  house  of  the  sanctuary,  who  was 
of  Bethlehem,  slew  Goliath  the  Gittite."  By  Je- 
rome Jaare  is  translated  by  saltus,  and  Oregim  by  po- 
IymUarius (comp.  Quaest.  Hobr,  on  both  passages). 
In  Josephus's  account  (Ant.  vii.  12,  §2)  the 
Israelite  champion  is  said  to  have  been  "  Kephan 
the  kinsman  of  David"  (Nea^dros  4  o-i/yyerjjf 
ainov) ;  the  word  kinsman  perhaps  referring  to  the 
Jewish  tradition  of  the  identity  of  Jair  and  Jesse, 
or  simply  arising  from  the  mention  of  Bethlehem. 

In  the  received  Hebrew  text  Jaare  is  written 
with  a  small  or  suspended  B,  showing  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  MasoreU  that  letter  is  uncertain. 

JA'ASAU  (lbj}\  but  the  Keri  has  Vffffi,  i.  e. 
Jaasai :  and  so  the  Vulg.  Jasi),  one  of  the  Bene- 
Bani  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife,  and  had  to 
put  her  away  (Ezr.  x.  37).  In  the  parallel  list 
of  1  Esdras  the  name  is  not  recognisable.  The  LXX. 
had  a  different  text, — koX  iitolr)(rar = 1CT?_"V 

JAA'SIEL  6tSW£:  'Iao-riiA;  Alex.  'Affi^  A : 
Jasiel),  son  of  the  great  Abner,  ruler  (TJ3)  or 
"prince"  of  bis  tribe  of  Benjamin,  in  the 

time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  21). 

JAAZANI'AH  (WJW  and  JV3WP).  1. 
Yaazan-yahu  ('U(oylas':  j«ibf»Kis),'one  of  the 
"  captains  of  the  forces  "  who  accompanied  Johanan 
ben-Kareah  to  pay  his  respects  to  Gedaliah  at  Miz- 
pah  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xxv.  23),  and 
who  appears  afterwards  to  have  assisted  in  recover- 
ing Ishmael's  prey  from  his  clutches  (comp.  Jer. 
xli.  11).  After  that  he  probably  went  to  Egypt 
with  the  rest  (Jer.  xliii.  4,  5).  He  is  described  as 
the  "  son  of  the  (not '  a ')  Maachathite."  In  the 
narrative  of  Jeremiah  the  name  is  slightly  changed 
to  Jezaniah. 

2.  Yaazam-YAHC  ('Uxovlas ;  Alex.  'Iefovfas; 
Jetonias),  son  of  Shaphan :  leader  of  the  band  of 
seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  who  were  seen  by 
Ezekiel  worshipping  before  the  idols  on  the  wall  of 
the  court  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  (Ez.  viii.  11). 
It  is  possible  that  he  is  identical  with 

3.  Yaazan-yah  (,I«x»»''«:  Jetonias'),  son  of 
Azur;  one  of  the  "princes"  (*Tb)  of  the  people 
against  whom  Ezekiel  was  directed  to  prophesy 
(Ez.  xi.  1). 

4.  Yaazan-yah  (^Uxoyias:  Jezonias),  a  Re- 
chabite,  son  of  Jeremiah.  He  appears  to  have  been 
the  sheikh  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of  Jeremiah's 
interview  with  them  (Jer.  xxxv.  3).  [Jf.hokadab.] 

JA'AZEB  and  JA'ZEB.  (The  form  of  this 
name  is  much  varied  both  in  the  A.  V.  and  the 
Hebrew,  though  the  one  does  not  follow  the  other. 
In  Num.  xxxii.  it  is  twice  given  Jazer  and  once 
Jaazcr,  the  Hebrew  being  in  all  three  cases  *>f]P, 
i.  e.  Yaezzer.  Elsewhere  in  Numbers  and  in  Josh, 
xiii.  it  is  Jaazer ;  but  in  Josh,  xxi.,  in  2  Sam.  xxiv., 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  Jazer :  the  Hebrew  in  all  these 
is  "ITV\  Yaczer.  In  Chronicles  it  is  also  Jazer ;  but 
here  the  Hebrew  is  in  the  extended  fonn  of  "VJJPj 
Yaezeir,  a  form  which  the  Samar.  Codex  also  pre- 
sents in  Num.  xxxii.  The  LXX.  have  'laffip,  but 
once  'EAte^co,  Alex.  'EKidfap — including  the  affixed 
heb.  particle :  Vulg.  Jazer,  Jaser).  A  town  on  the 
ens',  of  Jordan,  in  or  near  toGilead  (Num.  xxxii.  1,3; 
1  Chr.  xxvi.  31).   We  first  hear  of  it  in  possession 
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of  the  Amorites,  and  as  taken  by  Israel  after 
Heshbon,  and  on  their  way  from  thence  to  Bashan 
(Num.  xxi.  32).*  It  was  rebuilt  subsequently  by 
the  children  of  Gad  (xxxii.  35),  and  was  a  promi- 
nent place  in  their  territory  (Josh.  xiii.  25 ;  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  5).  It  was  allotted  to  the  Merarite  Levites 
(Josh.  xxi.  39 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  81),  but  in  the  time  of 
David  it  would  appear  to  have  been  occupied  by 
Hebronites,  i.  e,  descendants  of  Kohath  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  31).  It  seems  to  have  given  its  name  to  a 
district  of  dependent  or  "  daughter"  towns  (Num. 
xxi.  32,  A.  V.  "villages;"  1  Mace.  v.  8),  the 
"land  of  Jazer"  (Num.  xxxii.  1).  In  the  "burdens" 
proclaimed  over  Moab  by  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah, 
Jazer  is  mentioned  so  as  to  imply  that  there  were 
vineyards  there,  and  that  the  «ultivation  of  the  vine 
had  extended  thither  from  Sum  All  (Is.  xvi.  8,  9  ; 
Jer.  xlviii.  32).  In  the  latter  passage,  as  the  text 
at  present  stands,  mention  is  made  of  the  "  Sea  of 
Jazer  "  ("1TJP  D').  This  may  have  been  some  pool 
or  lake  of  water,  or  possibly  is  an  antient  cor- 
ruption of  the  text,  the  LXX.  having  a  different 
reading — *6\ts  *I.   (See  Gesenius,  Je&aia,  550.) 

Jazer  was  known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and 
its  position  is  laid  down  with  minuteness  in  the 
Onotnasticon  as  10  (or  8,  t.  roc.  "Afwp)  Roman 
miles  west  of  Philadelphia  (Ammdn),  and  15  from 
Heshbon,  and  as  the  source  of  a  river  which  falls 
into  the  Jordan.  Two  sites  bearing  the  names  of 
ChUrbct  Stdr  and  es  Sttr,  on  the  road  west- 
ward of  Amman,  were  pointed  out  to  Seetzen  in 
1806  (Reisen,  1854,  i.  397,  8).  The  latter  of  these 
was  passed  also  by  Burckhaidt  (Syr.  364)  at  2J 
hours  below  Fuheis  going  south.  The  ruins  appear 
to  have  been  on  the  left  (east)  of  the  road,  and 
below  them  and  the  road  is  the  source  of  the  Wady 

Stir  (jaas),  or  Mqjeb  es  Stir  (Seetzen),  an- 
swering, though  certainly  but  imperfectly,  to  the 
TOTcuibs  iiiyurros  of  Eusebius.  Seetzen  conjectures 
that  the  sea  of  Jazer  may  have  been  at  the  source  of 
this  brook,  considerable  marshes  or  pools  sometimes 
existing  at  these  spots.  (Comp.  his  earlier  suggestion 
of  the  source  of  the  Wady  Serka,  p.  393.)  Stir, 
or  Seir,  is  shown  on  the  map  of  Van  de  Velde  as  9 
Roman  miles  W.  of  Amm&n,  and  about  12  from 
Heshbon.  And  here,  until  further  investigation, 
we  must  be  content  to  place  Jazer.  [G.] 

JAAZIAH  (innj?\  i.e.  Yaaziyahu:  'Oflo: 
Oziau),  apparently  a  third  son,  or  a  descendant,  of 
Merari  the  Levite,  and  the  founder  of  an  inde- 
pendent house  in  that  family  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  26,  27) ; 
neither  he  nor  his  descendants  are  mentioned  else- 
where (comp.  the  lists  in  xxiii.  21-23;  Ex.  vi. 
19,  &c.).  The  word  Beno  (fo3),  which  follows 
Jaaziah,  should  probably  be  translated  "  his  son," 
».  e.  the  son  of  Merari. 

JAA'ZIEL  (^N'$!:  'OftfA;  Alex.  'lr,ov\: 
Jcuiel),  one  of  the  Levites  of  the  second  order  who 
were  appointed  by  David  to  perform  the  musical 
service  before  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,.  If  Aziel 
in  ver.  20  is  a  contracted  form  of  the  same  name — 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it  (comp.  Jesha- 
relah  and  Ashnrelah,  1  Chr.  xxv.  2,  14) — his  bu- 
siness was  to  "  sound  the  psaltery  on  Alamoth." 

JA'BAL  (^OJ;  'luftiiK:  Jabel),  the  son  of 
Lantech  and  Adah  (Gen.  iv.  20)  and  brother  of 

*  In  Num.  xxi.  24,  where  the  present  Hebrew  text 
hoe  TJf  (A.  V.  "  strong"),  the  LXX.  nave  read  '!<■£•»>. 


Jubal.  Though  descended  from  a  dweller  in  a  city 
(ver.  17),  he  is  described  as  the  father  of  such  as 
dwell  in  tents  and  have  cattle.  Bochart  {Hieroz 
i.  ii.  c.  44,  near  the  end)  point*  out  the  difference 
between  his  mode  of  life  and  Abel's.  Jabal's  was  a 
migratory  life,  and  his  possessions  probably  included 
other  animals  besides  sheep.  The  shepherds  who 
were  before  him  may  have  found  the  land  on  which 
they  dwelt  sufficiently  productive  for  the  constant 
sustenance  of  their  flocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  fixed  abodes.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JAB'BOK  (pjP  ;  'lafi&x  i  Jaboc),  a  stream 
which  intersects  the  mountain-range  of  Gilead 
(comp.  Josh.  xii.  2,  and  5),  and  falls  into  the 
Jordan  about  midway  between  the  sea  of  Galilee 
and  the  Dead  Sea.  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
interpreting  two  or  three  passages  of  Scripture  in 
which  the  Jabbok  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  border  of 
the  children  of  Ammon."  The  following  facts  may 
perhaps  throw  some  light  upon  them : — The  Am- 
monites at  one  time  possessed  the  whole  country 
between  the  rivers  Arnon  and  Jabbok,  from  the 
Jordan  on  the  west  to  the  wilderness  on  the  east. 
They  were  driven  out  of  it  by  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites ;  and  he  was  in  turn  expelled  by  the 
Israelites.  Yet  long  subsequent  to  these  events, 
the  country  was  popularly  called  "  the  land  of  the 
Ammonites,"  and  was  even  claimed  by  them  (Judg. 
xi.  12-22).  For  this  reason  the  Jabbok  is  still 
called  "  the  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon  " 
in  Deut.  iii.  16,  and  Josh.  xii.  2.  Again,  when  the 
Ammonites  were  driven  out  by  Sihon  from  their 
ancient  territory,  they  took  possession  of  the 
eastern  plain,  and  of  a  considerable  section  of  the 
eastern  defiles  of  Gilead,  around  the  sources  and 
upper  branches  of  the  Jabbok.  Rabbath- Ammon. 
their  capital  city  (2  Sam.  xi.),  stood  within  the 
mountains  of  Gilead,  and  on  the  banks  of  a  tributary 
to  the  Jabbok.  This  explains  the  statement  in 
Num.  xxi.  24 — "  Israel  possessed  his  (Sihon's)  land 
from  Anion  unto  Jabbok,  unto  the  children  of 
Ammon  (|toj>  '.Ja-IV),  for  the  border  of  the 
children  of  Ammon  was  strong  " — the  border  among 
the  defiles  of  the  upper  Jabbok  was  strong.  This 
also  illustrates  Deut.  ii.  37,  "  Only  unto  the  land 
of  the  children  of  Ammon  thou  earnest  not,  unto 
every  place  of  the  torrent  Jabbok  (p3* 

and  unto  the  cities  in  the  mountains,  and  every 
place  which  the  Lord  our  God  forbad." 

It  was  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Jabbok  the  inter- 
view took  place  between  Jacob  and  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxii.  22);  and  this  river  afterwards  became, 
towards  its  western  part,  the  boundary  between  the 
kingdoms  of  Sihon  and  Og  (Josh.  xii.  2, 5).  Euse- 
bius rightly  places  it  between  Genua  and  Phila- 
delphia (Onom.  s.  v.) ;  and  at  the  present  day  it 
separates  the  province  of  Belha  from  Jebel  Ajlikn. 
Its  modern  name  is  Wady  Zurka.  It  rises  in  the 
plateau  east  of  Gilead,  and  receives  many  tribu- 
taries from  both  north  and  south  in  the  eastern 
declivities  of  the  mountain-range — one  of  these 
comes  from  Gerasa,  another  from  itabbath- Ammon ; 
but  all  of  them  are  mere  winter  streams.  The 
Zurka  cuts  through  Gilead  in  a  deep,  narrow  defile. 
Throughout  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  is  fringed 
with  thickets  of  cane  and  oleander,  and  the  banks 
above  are  clothed  with  oak-forests.  Towards  iU 
mouth  tlie  stream  is  perennial,  and  in  winter  often 
impassable.  JM.  L.  P.] 

JA'BESU  (B^V  'Ia#j;  Alex. 'A/Bed, 'laBe/j; 
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Joseph.  'la&foos :  Jabes).  1.  Father  of  Shallum, 
the  15th  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  it.  10,  13,  14). 

2.  The  short  form  of  the  name  Jabesii-Gilead 
(1  Chr.  1. 12  only). 

JA'BESH-GIL'EAD  Ojfa  also  B«3J, , 
1  Sam.  xi.  1,  9,  &c.,  "dry,"  from  e>3\  "  to  be 
dryj"  'la$U  TaXaiS;  Jabes  Oalaad),  or  Jabcsh 
in  the  territory  of  Gilead.  [Gilead.]  In  its  widest 
sense  Gilead  included  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  21)  as  well  as  the  tribes  of  Gad  and 
Reuben  (Num.  xxxii.  1-42)  east  of  the  Jordan — and 
of  the  cities  of  Gilead,  Jabesh  was  the  chief.  It  is 
first  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  cruel  vengeance 
token  upon  its  inhabitants  for  not  coming  up  to  Miz- 
peh  on  the  occasion  of  the  fierce  war  between  the 
children  of  Israel  and  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Every 
male  of  the  city  was  put  to  the  sword,  and  all  virgins 
— to  the  number  of  400 — seized  to  be  given  in  mar- 
riage to  the  600  men  of  Benjamin  that  remained 
(Judg.  xjj.  8-14).  Nevertheless  the  city  survived  the 
loss  of  its  males;  and  being  attacked  subsequently 
by  Nahash  the  Ammonite,  gave  Saul  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  prowess  in  its  defence,  and  silenc- 
ing all  objections  made  by  the  children  of  Belial  to 
his  sovereignty  (1  Sam.  xi.  1-15).  Neither  were 
his  exertions  in  behalf  of  this  city  unrequited ;  for 
when  he  and  his  three  sons  were  slain  by  the  Phi- 
listines in  Mount  Gilboa  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  8),  the  men 
of  Jabesh-GUead  came  by  night  and  took  down 
their  corpses  from  the  walls  of  Bethshan  where  they 
had  been  exposed  as  trophies ;  then  burnt  the  bodies, 
and  buried  the  bones  under  a  tree  near  the  city — 
observing  a  strict  funeral  fast  for  seven  days  (Ibid. 
13).  David  does  not  forget  to  bless  them  for 
this  act  of  piety  towards  his  old  master,  and  his 
more  than  brother  (2  Sam.  ii.  5);  though  he  after- 
wards had  their  remains  translated  to  the  ancestral 
sepulchre  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  xxi.  14). 
As  to  the  site  of  the  city,  it  is  not  defined  in  the 
O.  T.,  but  Eusebius  (Onomnst.  s.  v.)  places  it 
beyond  Jordan,  6  miles  from  Pella  on  the  mountain- 
raid  to  Gerasa ;  where  its  name  is  probably  pre- 
served in  the  Wady  Yabes,  which  flowing  from  the 
east,  enters  the  Jordan  below  Bethshan  or  Scytho- 
polis.  According  to  Dr.  Robinson  (MM.  Res.  iii. 
319),  the  ruin  ed-Deir,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Wady, 
still  marks  its  site.  [£.  S.  Ff.J 

JA'BEZ  (YW.:  'I<W'Ii  Alel-  Unfits :  Jabes), 
apparently  a  place,  at  which  the  families  of  the 
scril>es  (D^fiD)  resided,  who  belonged  to  the  fa- 
milies of  the  Kenites  (1  Chr.  ii.  55).  It  occurs 
among  the  descendants  of  Salma,  who  was  of  Judah, 
and  closely  connected  with  Bethlehem  (ver.  51), 
possibly  the  father  of  Boaz ;  and  also— though  how 
is  not  clear — with  Joab.  The  Targum  states  some 
curious  particulars,  which,  however,  do  not  much 
elucidate  the  difficulty,  and  which  arc  probably  a 
mixture  of  trustworthy  tradition  and  of  mere  in- 
vention based  on  philological  grounds.  Kechab  is 
there  identified  with  Kechabiah  the  son  of  Eliezer, 
Moses'  younger  son  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  25),  and  Jabez 
With  Othniel  the  Kenezzite,  who  bore  the  name  of 
Jabez  "  because  he  founded  by  his  counsel  (flVS?)  a 
school  (KV'STn)  of  disciples  called  Tirathites, 
Shimeathites,  and  Sucathites."  See  also  the  quota- 
tions from  Talmud,  Tcmuruh,  in  Buxtorf's  Lex. 
col.  966,  where  a  similar  derivation  is  given. 

2.  The  name  occurs  again  in  the  genealogies  of 
JuJah  (1  Chi-,  iv.  9,  10),  in  a  passage  of  remark- 


able detail  inserted  in  a  genealogy  again  connected 
with  Bethlehem  (ver.  4).  Here  a  ditierent  force  la 
attached  to  the  name.  It  is  made  to  refer  to  the 
sorrow  (3VJ?,  otieV)  with  which  his  mother  bore 
him,  and  also  to  his  prayer  that  evil  may  not 
grieve  ('3yV)  him.  Jabez  was  "  more  honourable 
than  his  brethren,"  though  who  they  were  is  not 
ascertainable.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  con- 
nexion exists  between  this  genealogy  and  that  in  ii. 
50-55.  Several  names  appear  in  both — Hur,  Ephra- 
tah,  Bethlehem,  Zareathites  (in  A.  V.  iv.  2  inaccu- 
rately "Zorathites"),  Joab,  Caleb;  and  there  is 
much  similarity  between  others,  as  Kechab  and  Re- 
chah,  Eshton  and  Eshtaulites;  but  any  positive 
connexion  seems  undamonstrable.  The  Targum  re- 
peats its  identification  of  Jabez  and  Othniel. 

These  passages  in  the  Targums  are  worthy  of  re- 
mark, not  only  because  they  exemplify  the  same 
habit  of  playing  on  words  and  seeking  for  deriva- 
tions which  is  found  in  the  above  and  many  other 
passages  of  the  Bible,  both  early  and  late,  but  also 
because,  as  often  as  not,  the  puns  do  not  now  exist 
in  the  Rabbinical  Hebrew  in  which  these  para- 
phrases are  written,  although  they  appear  if  that 
Rabbinical  Hebrew  is  translated  back  into  Biblical 
Hebrew.  There  are  several  cases  of  this  in  the 
Targum  above  quoted,  viz.  on  1  Chr.  ii.  55  (see 
Tirathim,  Socathim,  &c),  and  others  in  the  Tar- 
gum on  Ruth,  in  the  additions  to  the1  genealogy  at 
the  end  of  that  Book.  One  example  will  show  what 
is  intended.  "Obed  021J?)  was  he  who  served 
the  Lord  of  the  world  with  a  perfect  heart." 
"  Served  "  in  Biblical  Hebrew  is  "t2V,  from  the 
same  root  as  Obed,  but  in  the  dialect  of  the  Tar- 
gum it  is  so  that  the  allusion  (like  that  in 
Coleridge's  famous  pun)  exists,  as  it  stands,  neither 
for  the  eye  nor  the  ear.  [G.j 

JA'BINfl'nj,  'la$h).  1.  King  of  Hazor,  a 
royal  city  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  near  the  waters 
of  Merom,  who  organised  a  confederacy  of  the 
northern  princes  against  the  Israelites  (Josh.  xi.  1-3). 
He  assembled  an  army,  which  the  Scripture  nar- 
rative merely  compares  to  the  sands  for  multitude 
(ver.  4),  but  which  Josephus  reckons  at  300,000 
foot,  10,000  horse,  and  20,000  chariots.  Joshua, 
encouraged  by  God,  surprised  this  vast  army  of  allied 
forces  "  by  the  waters  of  Merom  "  (ver.  7  ;  near 
Kedesh,  according  to  Josephus),  utterly  routed  them, 
cut  the  hoof-6inews  of  their  horses,  and  burnt  their 
chariots  with  file  at  a  place  which  from  that  cir- 
cumstance may  have  derived  its  name  of  Misre- 
photh-Maim  (Hervey,  On  the  Genealogies,  p. 
228).  [Misrefiioth-Maim.]  It  is  probable  that 
in  consequence  of  this  battle  the  confederate  kings, 
and  Jabin  among  them,  were  reduced  to  vassalage, 
for  we  find  immediately  afterwards  that  Jabin  is 
safe  in  his  capital.  But  during  the  ensuing  wars 
(which  occupied  some  time,  Josh.  xi.  18),  Joshua 
"  turned  back,"  and  perhaps  on  some  fresh  rebellion 
of  Jabin,  inflicted  on  him  a  signal  and  summary 
vengeance,  making  Hazor  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  not  burning  the  conquered  cities  of 
Canaan  (xi.  1-14 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  1,  §18 ;  EwaM, 
Gescli.  ii.  328). 

2.  A  king  of  Hazor,  whose  general  Sisera  was 
defeated  by  Barak,  whose  army  is  described  in  much 
the  same  terms  as  that  of  his  predecessor  (Judg.  iv. 
3,  13),  and  who  suffered  precisely  the  same  tate. 
We  have  already  pointed  out  the  minute  similarity 
of  the  two  canatives  (Josh.  xi. ;  Judg.  iv.  v.),  and 
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an  attentive  comparison  of  them  with  Josephus  (who 
curiously  omits  the  name  of  Jnbin  altogether  in 
his  mention  of  Joshua's  victory,  although  hit  ac- 
count is  full  of  details),  would  easily  supply 
further  points  of  resemblance.  [Barak  ;  Debo- 
rah.] It  is  indeed  by  no  means  impossible  that 
in  the  course  of  150  years  Hazor  should  hare  risen 
from  its  ashes,  and  even  reassumed  its  pre-emineuce 
under  sovereigns  who  still  bore  the  old  dynastic 
name.  But  entirely  independent  considerations 
show  that  the  period  between  Joshua  and  Barak 
could  not  have  been  150  yeais,  and  indeed  tend 
to  prove  that  those  two  chiefs  were  contempo- 
raries (Hervey,  Ocneal.  228) ;  and  we  are  there- 
fore led  to  regard  the  two  accounts  of  the  de- 
struction of  Hazor  and  Jabin  as  really  applying  to 
the  same  monarch,  and  the  same  event.  What  is 
to  prevent  us  from  supposing  that  Jabin  and  his 
confederate  kings  were  detested  both  by  Joshua  and 
by  Barak,  and  that  distinct  accounts  of  both  vic- 
tories were  preserved  ?  The  most  casual  reader  of 
the  narrative  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  remark- 
able resemblance  between  the  two  stories.  There 
is  no  ground  whatever  to  throw  doubts  on  the  his- 
torical veracity  of  the  earlier  narrative,  as  is  done 
by  Hasse  (p.  129),  Maurer  (ad  loc.),  Studer  (on 
Judges,  p.  90),  and  De  Wette  (Eml.  p.  231), 
according  to  Keil,  on  Josh.  xi.  10-15 ;  and  by  Ro- 
senmiillcr  (Schol.  Jos.  xi.  11);  but  when  the  chro- 
nological arguments  ore  taken  into  consideration, 
we  do  not  (in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  still 
remain)  consider  Havernick  successful  in  removing 
the  improbabilities  which  -beset  the  common  suppo- 
sition that  this  Jabin  lived  long  after  the  one  which 
Joshua  defeated.  At  any  rate  we  cannot  agree 
with  Winer  in  denouncing  any  attempt  to'  identify 
them  with  each  other  as  the  tie  plus  ultra  of 
uncritical  audacity.  [F.  W.  F.] 

JAB'NEEL  (^tU3*).  The  name  of  two  towns 
in  Palestine. 

1.  (In  0.  T.  At&ri ;  Alex.  'la&rb\ ;  in  Apocr. 
'laftrtia:  Jtbneel,  Jabnia,  J  omnia).  One  ot  the 
points  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Judah,  not 
quite  at  the  sea,  though  near  it*  (Josh.  iv.  11). 
There  is  no  sign,  however,  of  its  ever  having  been 
occupied  by  Judah.  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  1,  §22) 
attributes  it  to  the  Danites.  There  was  a  constant 
struggle  going  on  between  that  tribe  and  the  Phi- 
listines for  the  possession  of  all  the  places  in  the 
lowland  plain  [Dak],  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  next  time  we  meet  with  Jabneel  it  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  latter  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  6).  Uzziah 
dispossessed  them  of  it,  and  demolished  its  fortifi- 
cations. Here  it  is  in  the  shorter  form  of  Jab- 
neh. In  its  Greek  garb,  Iamnia,  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  iv.  15,  v. 
59,  z.  69,  xv.  40),  in  whose  time  it  was  again  a 
strong  place.  According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xii.  8, 
§6)  Gorgias  was  governor  of  it;  but  the  text  of 
the  Maccabees  (2  Mace.  xii.  82)  has  Idumaea.  At 
this  time  there  was  a  harbour  on  the  coast,  to 
which,  and  the  vessels  lying  there,  Judas  set  fire, 
and  the  conflagration  was  seen  at  Jerusalem,  s 
distance  of  about  25  miles  (2  Mace.  xii.  9).  The 
harbour  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny,  who  in  couse- 


»  In  Josh.  xv.  46,  alter  the  words  '*  from  Ekron," 
the  LXX.  adds  'frfuxu,  Jabneh,  instead  of  "  even  unto 
the  sea ;"  probably  rendinir  DJO*  for  the  present 
word  !TO\ 
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quence  speaks  of  the  town  as  double — daaeJamnes 
(see  the  quotations  in  Keland,  823).  Like  Ascalon 
and  Gaza  the  harbour  bore  the  title  of  Majumas, 
perhaps  a  Coptic  word,  meaning  the  "  place  on  the 
sea"  (Kelaud,  590,  &c;  ltaumer,  174 note,  184 
note ;  Kenrick,  Phoenicia,  27,  29).  At  the  time 
of  the  tail  of  Jerusalem,  Jabneh  was  one  of  the 
most  populous  places  of  Judaea,  and  contained  a 
Jewish  school  of  great  fame,  whose  learned  doctois 
arc  often  mentioned  in  the  Talmud.  The  great 
Sanhedrim  was  also  held  here.  In  this  holy  city, 
according  to  an  early  Jewish  tradition,  was  buiifd 
the  great  Gamaliel.  His  tomb  was  visited  by 
Parchi  in  the  14th  cent.  (Zunz,  in  Ashei's  lienj.  of 
Tudela,  ii.  439,  440 ;  also  98).  In  the  time  of 
Kusebius,  however,  it  hod  dwindled  to  a  small 
place,  toMxvVi  merely  requiring  casual  mention 
(  Onomasticon).  In  the  6th  century,  under  Justi- 
nian, it  became  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop 
(Kpiphanius,  adv.  Haer.  lib.  ii.  730).  Under  the 
Crusaders  it  bore  the  corrupted  name  of  Ibelin,  and 
gave  a  title  to  a  line  of  Counts,  one  of  whom,  Jeau 
d  Ibelin,  about  1250,  restored  to  efficiency  the 
famous  code  of  the  "  Assises  de  Jerusalem  "  (Gibbon, 
ch.  58  ad  fin. ;  also  the  citations  in  Kaumer.  Pa- 
ISstina,  185).  , 

The  modem  village  of  Febna,  or  more  accu- 
rately Ibna  (li*j)i  stands  about  2  miles  from  the 
• 

sen  on  a  slight  eminence  just  south  of  the  Nahr 
Rubin.  It  is  about  11  miles  south  of  Jaffa,  7 
from  Ramleh,  and  4  from  Mir  (Ekron).  It  pro- 
bably occupies  its  ancient  site,  for  some  remains  ol 
old  buildings  are  to  be  seen,  possibly  relics  of  the 
fortress  which  the  Crusaders  built  there  (Porter 
Handbook,  274). 

2.  ('Ie^aual ;  Alex.  'Ia/MA:  Jebnatl.)  One 
of  the  landmarks  on  the  boundary  of  Kaphtali 
(Josh.  xix.  33,  only).  It  is  named  next  after 
Adami-Nekeb,  and  had  apparently  Lakkum  between 
it  and  the  "  outgoings  of  the  boundary  at  the 
Jordan.  But  little  or  no  clue  can  be  got  from 
the  passage  to  its  situation.  Doubtless  it  is  the 
same  place  which,  as  'Ia/trei'a  (  Vita,  §37),  and 
'IajuWfl  (B.  J.  ii.  20,  §6),  is  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus among  the  villages  iu  Upper  Galilee,  which, 
though  strong  in  themselves  (*trf)^S«t  ot>o-«), 
were  fortified  by  him  in  anticipation  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Romans.  The  other  villages  named  by  him 
in  the  same  connexion  are  Meroth,  Achabore,  or 
the  rock  of  the  Achabari,  and  Seph.  Schwarz  (181) 
mentions  that  the  later  name  of  Jabneel  was  Kefr 
Tamah,h  the  village  by  the  sea.  Taking  this  with 
the  vague  indications  of  Josephus,  we  should  be 
disposed  to  look  for  its  traces  at  the  N.W.  part  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  in  the  hill  country.  [G.] 

JABNEH  (it)?;:  'laMp;  Alex,  lafius  : 
Jabnia),  2  Chr.  xsvi.  6.  [Jabneel.] 

JA'CHAN  (J3JT:  'l»aXdV  ;  Alex,  'lax**  ■ 
Jachan),  one  of  seven  chief  men  of  the  tribe  of  Gad 
(1  Chr.  v.  13). 

JA'CHTN  (I'D*:  in  Kings  'Iax»»M.  A1«-  I«- 
Xoiv ;  but  in  Chron.  KaT<fp0«cris  in  both  MSS. , 
Josephus  "Iaxfr;  Jachin,  Jachim),  one  of  the  twe 
pillars  which  were  set  up  "  in  the  porch "  (1  K 

"  Can  the  name  in  the  Vat.  I,XX.  (given  above) 
be  n  corruption  of  this!  It  can  luirdly  be  corrupted 
from  Jamnin  or  Jabneel. 
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vii.  21)  or  before  the  temple  (2  Chr.  iii.  17)  of 
Solomon.  It  was  the  "right-hand"  one  of  the 
two;  by  which  is  probably  meant  the  south  (comp. 
1  K.  vii.  39).  However,  both  the  position  and  the 
structure  of  these  famous  columns  are  full  of  diffi- 
culties, and  they  will  be  most  suitably  examined  in 
describing  the  Temple.  Interpreted  as  a  Hebrew 
word  Jachin  signifies  firmness. 


JACOB 


JA/CHLN  (PJ:  -Ax*lv,  'lox.lV,  •laxty; 
Alex.  'lax*(p :  Jachin).  1.  fourth  son  of  Simeon 
(<ien.  xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vi.  15) ;  founder  of  the  family 
of  the  Jachinites  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 

2.  Head  of  the  21st  course  of  priests  in  the  time 
of  David.  Some  of  the  course  returned  from  Babylon 
(1  Chr.  ix.  10,  xxiv.  17 ;  Neh.  xi.  10).  [Joiamb." 
Jacimus,  the  original  name  of  Alcimus  (1  Mace  vii". 
5,  &c. ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  ix.  §7),  who  was  the  first 
of  his  family  that  was  high-priest,  may  possibly 
have  been  in  Hebrew  Jachin,  though  the  «  more 
properly  suggests  Jakim. 

*Ax«f>,  ACHIM  (Matt.  i.  14),  seems  also  to  be 
the  same  name.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JACHINITES, THEY'D VI:  'laXiyl;  Alex. 
i  'IaxeiW :  famUia  Jachinitarum),  the  family 
founded  by  Jachin,  son  of  Simeon  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 

JACINTH  (MkivAoi  ;  hyacinthw),  a  pre- 
cious stone,  forming  one  of  the  foundations  of  the 
walls  of  the  new  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  20).  It  seems 
to  be  identical  with  the  Hebrew  leshem  (De6 
A.  V.  "ligure"),  which  was  employed  in  the 
formation  of  the  high-priest's  breastplate  (Ex.  xxviii. 
19).  The  jacinth  or  hyacinth  is  a  red  variety  of 
zircon,  which  is  found  in  square  prisms,  of  a  whit* 
grey,  red,  reddish-brown,  yellow,  or  pale-green 
colour.  Ugurite  is  a  crystallised  mineral  of  a 
yellowish-green  or  apple-green  hue,  found  in  Li- 
guria,  and  thence  deriving  its  name.  It  was  reputed 
to  possess  an  attractive  power  similar  to  that  of 
amber  (Theophrast.  Capp.  28),  and  perhaps  the 
Greek  \tyipiov,  which  the  LXX.  gives,  was  sug- 
gested by  an  apparent  reference  to  this  quality 
(as  if  from  Xetxeiv,  "to  lick").  The  expression 
in  Key.  ix.  17,  "  of  jacinth,"  applied  to  the  breast- 
plate, is  descriptive  simply  of  a  hyaemthine,  i.  e. 
dark-purple  colour,  and  has  no  reference  to  the 
st»nc.  [W.  L.  B.j 

JACOB  (3j33r  =  "supplanter:"  'laxAfi:  Ja 
cob),  the  second  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah.  He  was 
born  with  Esau,  when  Isaac  was  59  and  Abraham 
159  years  old,  probably  at  the  well  Lahai-roi.  His 
history  is  related  in  the  latter  half  of  the  book  of 
Genesis.  He  grew  up  a  quiet,  domestic  youth,  the 
favourite  son  of  his  mother.  He  ooughUJie  b"irth- 
right  from  his  brother  Esau ;  and  afterwards,  at  his 
mother's  instigation,  acquired  the  blessing  intended 
for  Esau, by  urac^jsjn^ajydyy)0ii{jB^iMsj^on  Isaac. 
Hitherto  the  two  sons  sharedlne  wanderings  of  Isaac 
iu  the  South  Country ;  but  now  Jacob  in  his  78th 
year  was  sent  from  the  family  home,  to  avoid  his 
brother,  aud  to  seek  a  wife  among  his  kindred  in 
Padan-aram.  As  he  passed  through  Bethel,  God 
appeared  to  him.  After  the  lapse  of  21  years  he 
returned  fioui  Padan-aram  with  two  wives,  two 
concubines,  eleven  sons,  and  a  daughter,  and  large 
property.  He  escaped  from  the  angry  pursuit  of 
I.aban,  from  a  rencontre  with  Esau,  and  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  Canaanites  provoked  by  the  murder 
of  Shechem ;  and  iu  each  of  those  tl  ree  emergencies 


he  was  aided  and  strengthened  by  the  interposition 
of  God,  and  in  sign  of  the  grace  won  by  a  night  of 
wrestling  with  God  his  name  was  changed  at  Jab- 
bok  into  Israel  ("  soldier  of  God  ").  Deborah  and 
liachel  died  before  he  reached  Hebron;  and  K  was 
at  Hebron,  in  the  122nd  year  of  his  age,  that  he 
and  Esau  buried  their  father  Isaac.  Joseph,  the 
favourite  son  of  Jacob,  was  sold  into  Egypt  eleven 
years  before  the  death  of  Isaac ;  and  Jacob  had  pro- 
bably exceeded  his  130th  year  when  he  went  thither, 
being  encouraged  in  a  divine  vision  as  he  passed 
for  the  last  time  through  Becrsheba.  He  was  pre- 
sented to  Pharaoh,  and  dwelt  for  seventeen  years  in 
Rameses  and  Goshen.  After  giving  his  solemn 
blessing  to  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  his  own  sons 
one  by  one,  and  charging  the  ten  to  complete  their 
reconciliation  with  Joseph,  he  died  in  his  147th 
year.  His  body  was  embalmed,  carried  with  great 
care  and  pomp  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  depo- 
sited with  his  fathers,  and  his  wife  Leah,  in  the 
cave  of  Machpelah. 

The  example  of  Jacob  is  quoted  by  the  first  and 
the  last  of  the  minor  prophets.,  Hosea,  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  kingdom,  seeks  (xii.  8,  4,  12)  to  con- 
vert the  descendants  of  Jacob  from  their  state  of 
alienation  from  God,  by  recalling  to  their  memory 
the  repeated  acts  of  God's  favour  shown  to  their 
ancestor.  And  Malachi  (i.  2)  strengthens  the  de- 
sponding hearts  of  the  returned  exiles  by  assuring 
them  that  the  love  which  God  bestowed  upon  Jacob 
was  not  withheld  from  them.  Besides  the  frequent 
mention  of  his  name  in  conjunction  with  those  of 
the  other  two  Patriarchs,  there  are  distinct  refer- 
ences to  events  in  the  life  of  Jacob  in  tour  books 
of  the  N.  T.  In  Rom.  ix.  11-13,  St,  Paul  adduces 
the  history  of  Jacob's  birth  to  prove  that  the  favour 
of  God  is  independent  of  the  order  of  natural  de- 
scent. In  Heb.  xii.  16,  and  xi.  21,  the  transfer  of 
the  birthright  and  Jacob's  dying  benediction  are 
referred  to.  His  vision  at  Bethel,  and  his  posses- 
sion of  land  at  Shechem  are  cited  in  St.  John  i. 
51,  and  iv.  5,  12.  And  St.  Stephen,  in  his  speech 
(Acts  vii.  12,  16),  mentions  the  famine  which  was 
the  means  of  restoring  Jacob  to  his  lost  son  in 
Egypt,  and  the  burial  of  the  patriarch  in  Shechem. 

Such  are  the  events  of  Jacob's  life  recorded  in 
Scripture.  ,  Some  of  them  require  additional  notice. 

1.  For  the  sale  of  his  birthright  to  Jacob,  Esau 
is  branded  in  the  N.  T.  as  a  "  profane  person"**- 
(Heb.  xii.  16).  The  following  sacred  and  Important 
privileges  have  been  mentioned  as  connected  with 
primogeniture  in  patriarchal  times,  and  as  consti- 
tuting the  object  of  Jacob's  desire,  (a.)  Superior 
rank  in  the  family:  see  Gen.  xlix.  3,  4.  (o.)  A 
double  portion  of  the  father's  property ;  so  Aben 
Ezra:  see  Deut.  xxi.  17,  and  Gen.  xlviii.  22. 
(c.)  The  priestly  office  in  the  patriaix-hal  church : 
see  Num.  viii.  17-19.  In  favour  of  this,  see  Je- 
rome ad  Evang.  Ep.  Ixxiii.  §6 ;  Jnrcki  in  Gen. 
xxv. ;  Estius  in  ffebr.  xii. ;  Shuckford'a  Connexion, 
bk.  vii.;  Blunt,  Undes.  Comcid.  Pt»  i.  1.  §2,  3; 
and  against  it,  Vitringa,  Ob).  Sac.,  aud  J.  D.  Mi- 
chaelis,  Mosaisch.  Secht,  ii.  §64,  cited  by  Roeen- 
miiller  in  Gen.  xxv.  (cf.)  A  conditional  promise  or 
adumbration  of  the  heavenly  inheritance:  see  Cart- 
wright  in  the  Crit.  Sacr.  on  Gen  xxv.  (*.)  The 
promise  of  the  Seed  in  which  all  nations  should  be 
alessed,  though  not  included  in  the  birthright,  may 
have  been  so  regarded  by  the  patriarchs  as  it  was  by 
their  descendants,  Rom.  ix.  8,  and  Shuckford,  viii. 

The  whole  subject  has  been  treated  in  separate 
essays  by  Vitringa  in  his  Observal.  Sacr.  Pt.  i.  II, 
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§2 ;  also  by  J.  H.  Hottinger,  and  by  J.  J.  Schroder, 
ated  by  Winer. 

2.  With  regard  to  Jacob's  acquisition  of  his 
father's  blessing,  ch.  xxvii.,  few  persons  will  accept 
the  excuse  offered  by  Augustine,  Serm.  iv.  §22, 
23,  for  the  deceit  which  he  practised — that  it  was 
merely  a  figurative  action,  and  that  his  personation 
of  Esau  was  justified  by  his  previous  purchase  of 
Esau's  birthright.  It  is  not  however  necessary, 
with  the  view  of  cherishing  a  Christian  hatred  of 
sin,  to  heap  opprobrious  epithets  upon  a  fallible 
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the  enterprising  habits  of  a  warlike  huntavchiaC — 
Jacob,  whose  history  occupies  a  larger  space, 'leaves 
on  the  reader's  mind  a  leas  favourable  impression 
than  either  of  the  other  patriarchs  with  whom  he 
is  joined  in  equal  honour  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  viii. 
11).  But  in  considering  his  character  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  we  know  not  what  limits  were  set  iu 
those  days  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  sancti- 
fying influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  timid  though^ 
JuLbax_xnuJd  acquire  no _6e|f-reiia5ceah  a  BecludsJ_ 
jiome.    There  waalittle  srope  for  ^h"  "f  


man  whom  the  choice  of  God  has  rendered  venerable  *fc^|jg»ni»  wide  sympathy,  generosity,  fi»nlri<^«. 
in  the  eyes  of  believers.  Waterland  (iv.  208) 
speaks  of  the  conduct  of  Jacob  in  language  which 
is  neither  wanting  in  reverence  nor  likely  to  encou- 
rage the  extenuation  of  guilt.  "  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  be  justifiable  in  every  particular :  I  sus- 
pect that  it  is  not.  There  were  several  very 
good  and  laudable  circumstances  in  what  Jacob  and 
Kebekah  did ;  but  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  acquit 
them  of  all  blame."  And  Blunt  (  Undes.  Come.) 
observes  that  none  "of  the_patriarchs  can  be  set- 
«p  »  inodepif  (niristian-morak.  They  lived 
under  a  code  of  laws  that  were  not  absolutely~goijq7 
perhaps  not  so  good  as  the  L'evTtical ;'  for  as  this 
was  but  a  preparation  for  the  more  perfect  law  of 
Christ,  so  possibly  was  the  patriarchal  but  a  pre- 
paration for  the  Law  of  Moses."  The  circum- 
stances which  led  to  this  nnhappy  transaction,  and 
the  retribution  which  fell  upon  all  parties  con- 
cerned in  it,  have  been  carefully  discussed  by  Ben- 
son, Hulsean  Lectures  (1822)  on  Scripture  Diffi- 
culties, xvi.  and  ivii.  See  also  Woodgate's  Histo- 
rical Sermons,  ix. ;  and  Maurice,  Patriarchs  and 
Lawgivers,  v.  On  the  fulfilment  of  the  Prophecies 
concerning  Esau  and  Jacob,  and  on  Jacob's,  dying 
blessing,  see  Bp.  Newton,  Dissertations  on  the  Pro- 
phecies, §§  iii.  and  iv. 

3.  Jacob's  vision  at  Bethel  is  considered  by  Mie- 
gius  in  a  treatise,  De  Scald  Jacobi  in  the  Thesau- 
rus noma  Theologico-Philologicus,  i.  195.  See  also 
Augustine,  Serm.  exxii.  His  stratagem  with  La- 
ban  s  cattle  is  commented  on  by  Jerome,  Quaest.  in 
Gen.  Opp.  iii.  352,  and  by  Nitschmann,  De  co- 
rylo  Jacobi  in  Thes.  nov.  Theot.-Phil.  i.  201. 

4.  Jacob's  polygamy  is  ingenue  nf  a  patriarchal 
practice  Quite  repugnant  to  Christian  morality,  but 
to  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  the  time 
had  not  then  come  for  a  full  expression  of  the  will 
of  God  on  this  subject.  The  mutual  rights  of  hus- 
band and  wife  were  recognised  in  the  history  of  the 

Creation;  but  i^StDIXiJ^¥2^S^^—1'^-^ls^s:a^- 
among  persons  mentioned  in  the  sacred  records 
from  Lantech  (Gen.  ir.  19)  to  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant 
xvii.  1,  §2).  In  times  when  frequent  wars  in- 
creased the  number  of  captives  and  orphans,  and 
reduced  nearly  all  service  to  slavery,  there  may 
have  been  some  reason  for  extending  the  recognitiun 
and  protection  of  the  law  to  concubines  or  half- 
wives  as  Bilhah  and  Zilpah.  And  in  the  case  of 
Jscob,  it  is  right  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  not 
his  original  intention  to  marry  both  the  daughters 
of  Laban.  (See  on  this  subject  Augustine,  Contra 
Faustum,  xxii.  47-54.) 

5.  Jacob's  wrestling  with  the  angel  at  Jabbok  is 
the  subject  of  Augustine's  Sermo  v. ;  compare  with 
it  De  Cnitate  Dei,  xvi.  39. 

In  Jacob  may  be  traced  a  combination  of  the 
WBltt  pjitif— T  nf      father  with  the  acquisitiveness^  , 
.which  seems  to  have  marked  his  Tnother's^fjimuV  ; 
and  m  f£sau,  as  loTshmael,  the  migratory  and  inde- 
pendent character  of  Abraham  was  developed  into 


Growing  up  a  stranger  to  the  great  joys  and  great 
sorrowr.  of  natural  life — deaths,  and  wedlock,  and 
births-;  inured  to  caution  and  restraint  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  mora  vigorous  brother ;  secretly  stimu- 
lated by  a  belief  that  God  designed  for  him  some 
superior  blessing,  Jacob  wasper  haps  iu  a  fair  way^ 
to  *^frfl°  °  inrr~  ""'-'I.,  drrnittisl ,  -1irn[ip-Tiit  -1 
roan.  But,  after  dwelling  for  more  than  half  a  life- 
time in  solitude,  he  is  driven  from  home  by  the 
provoked  hostility  of  his  more  powerful  brother. 
Then  in  deep  and  bitter  sorrow  .the  outcast  begjns 
life  afresh  long  after  youth  has  passed,  Blld  finds 
"imseit*  brought  first  of  all  unexpectedly  into  that 
close  personal  communion  with  God  which  elevates 
the  soul,  and  then  into  that  enlarged  intercourse 
with  men  which  is  capable  of  drawing  out  all  the 
better  feelings  of  human  nature.  An  unseen  world 
was  opened.  God  revived  and  renewed  to  him  that 
slumbering  promise  over  which  he  had  brooded  for 
threescore  years  since  he  learned  it  in  childhood 
from  bis  mother.  Angels  conversed  with  him. 
Gradually  he  felt  more  and  more  the  watchful  care 
of  an  ever  present  spiritual  Father.  Face  to  face  he 
wrestled  with  the  Representative  of  the  Almighty. 
And  so,  even  though  the  moral  consequences  of  his 
early  transgressions  hung  about  him,  and  saddened 
him  with  a  deep  knowledge  of  all  the  evil  of  treach- 
ery and  domestic  envy,  and  partial  judgment,  and 
filial  disobedience,  yet  the  increasing  revelations  of 
God  enlightened  the  old  age  of  the  patriarch ;  and 
jit  Uat  the  tip''1  "  supplanter,"  the  man  o£iubtle 
il 1 1 ii i ii 1 1 j  waiting  for  the  salvation  of  Jehovah,  di| 
lb"  "  tnliiim"  "f  find."  uttering  the  messages  of  " 
to  his  remote  posterity. 

For  reflections  on  various  incidents  in  Jacob's  life 
see  Bp.  Hall's  Contemplations,  Bk.  iii.  Many  Rab- 
binical legends  concerning  him  may  be  found  in 
Eisenroenger's  Entd.  Judenthum,  and  in  the  Jeru- 
salem Targum.  In  the  Koran  he  is  often  men- 
tioned in  conjunction  with  the  other  two  patriarchs 
(ch.  2,  and  elsewhere).  [W.  T.  B.] 

JACU'BUS  ('IaWjSof :  Accubus),  1  End.  ix. 
48.    [Akkub,  4.] 

JA'DA  (jrn :  'IaoW,  and  at  ver.  32  Aotof ; 
Alex.  'USSaf),  son  of  Onam,  and  brother  of  Sham- 
mai,  in  the  genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Jeiahmeel  by 
his  wife  Atarah  (1  Chr.  ii.  28,  32).  This  genea- 
logy is  very  corrupt  in  the  LXX.,  especially  in  the 
Vatican  Codex.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JA'DAU  (IT,  but  the  Keri  has  «P,  i.  e.  Tad- 
dai :  'IaSai :  Jeddu),  one  of  the  Bene-Nebo  who 
had  taken  a  foreign  wife,  and  was  compelled  by 
Ezra  to  relinquish  her  (Ezr.  x.  43). 

JAD'DUA  (Jjn; :  'IoSoi,  'ISotfa :  Jeddod), 
son,  and  successor  in  the  high-priesthood,  of  Jona- 
than or  Johanan.  He  is  the  last  of  the  high-priests 
mentioned  in  the  O.  T.,  and  probably  altogether 
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the  latest  name  in  the  canon  (Neh.  zii.  11,  22),  at 
least  if  1  Chr.  iii.  22-24  is  admitted  to  be  corrupt 
(Me  Gmeal.  of  our  Lord,  101,  107).  His  name 
marks  distinctly  the  time  when  the  latest  additions 
were  made  to  the  book  of  Nehemiah  and  the  canon 
of  Scripture,  and  perhaps  affords  a  clue  to  the  age 
of  Malarhi  the  prophet.  All  that  we  learn  con- 
cerning him  in  Scripture  is  the  fact  of  his  being 
the  son  of  Jonathan,  and  high-priest.  We  gather 
also  pretty  certainly  that  he  was  priest  in  the  reign 
of  the  last  Persian  king  Darius,  and  that  he  was 
still  high-priest  after  the  Persian  dynasty  was  over- 
thrown, t.  e.  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
For  the  expression  "  Darius  the  Portion "  must 
have  been  used  after  the  accession  of  the  Grecian 
dynasty;  and  had  another  high-priest  succeeded, 
his  nanie  would  most  likely  have  been  mentioned. 
Thus  far  then  the  book  of  Nehemiah  bears  out  the 
truth  of  Josephus's  history,  which  makes  Jaddua 
high-priest  when  Alexander  invaded  Judaea.  But 
the  story  of  his  interview  with  Alexander  [High- 
PRreerr,  p.  81 1 5]  does  not  on  that  account  deserve 
credit,  nor  his  account  of  the  building  of  the  temple 
on  Mount  Gerizim  during  Jaddua' s  pontificate,  at 
the  instigation  of  Sanballat,  both  of  which,  as  well 
as  the  accompanying  circumstances,  are  probably 
derived  from  some  apocryphal  book  of  Alexandrian 
growth,  since  lost,  in  which  chronology  and  history 
gave  way  to  romance  and  Jewish  vanity.  Joseph  us 
seems  to  place  the  death  of  Jaddua  after  that  of  Alex- 
ander (A.  J.  xi.  8,  §7).  Eusebius  assigns  20  years 
to  Jaddua's  pontificate  (Oeneal.  of  our  Lord,  323 
sqq. ;  Selden,  de  Succ. ;  Prideaux,  &c.).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JAD  DUA  QftV:  'IctooiSa;  Alex.  'IcSSofe: 
Jeddua),  one  of  the  chief  of  the  people,  i.  e.  of  the 
laymen,  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  x.  21). 

JA'DON  (|VV :  EWfxw  in  both  MSS. :  Jadon), 
a  man,  who  in ,  company  with  the  Gibeonites  and 
the  men  of  Mizpah  assisted  to  repair  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  7).  His  title,  "  the  Jlevo- 
nothite"  (comp.  1  Chr.  xxvii.  30),  and  (he  mention 
of  Gibeonites,  would  seem  to  point  to  a  place 
Meronoth,  and  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gibeon ; 
but  no  such  place  has  yet  been  traced. 

Jadon  ('IaJwc)  is  the  name  attributed  by  Jo- 
sephus (Ant.  viii.  8,  §5)  to  the  man  of  God  from 
Judah,  who  withstood  Jeroboam  at  the  altar  at 
Bethel— probably  intending  Iddo  the  seer.  By 
Jerome  (Qu.  Hehr.  on  2  Chr.  ix.  29)  the  name  is 
given  as  Jaddo. 

JA'EL  Hex. Syr.  Anael:  'la^\;  Joseph. 

IdAti :  Jaliel),  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite.  Heber 
was  the  chief  of  a  nomadic  Arab  clan,  who  had  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  his  tribe,  and  had  pitched  his 
tent  under  the  oaks,  which  had  in  consequence  received 
the  name  of  "  oaks  of  the  wanderers*  (A.  V.  plain 
of  Zaanaim,  Judg.  iv.  1 1),  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kedesh-Naphthali.  [Heber;  Kenites.]  The  tribe 
of  Heber  had  secured  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their 
pastures  by  adopting  a  neutral  position  in  a  troublous 
period.  Their  descent  from  Jethro  secured  them  the 
favourable  regard  of  the  Israelites,  and  they  were 
sufficiently  important  to  conclude  a  formal  peace 
with  Jabin  king  of  Hazor. 


*  "Mantle"  la  here  inaccurate,  the  word  is 
with  the  definite  article.   But  as  the  term 

T    *    I  — 

is  not  found  elsewhere,  it  is  not  possible  to  recognise 


In  the  headlong  route  which  followed  the  defeat 
of  the  Canaanites  by  Baiak,  Sisera,  abandoning  his 
chariot  the  more  eas.ly  to  avoid  notice  (comp.  Horn. 
II.  v.  20),  fled  unattended,  and  in  an  opposite 
direction  from  that  taken  by  his  army,  to  the  tent 
of  the  Kenite  chieftainess.  "  The  tent  of  Jacl " 
is  expressly  mentioned  either  because  the  harem  of 
Heber  was  in  a  sepai  ate  tent  (Rosenmuller,  Moryenl. 
iii.  22),  or  because  the  Kenite  himself  was  absent 
at  the  time.  In  the  sacred  seclusion  of  this  almost 
inviolable  sanctuary,  Sisera  might  well  have  felt 
himself  absolutely  secure  from  the  incursions  of  the 
enemy  (Cahnet,  Fragm.  xxv.) ;  and  although  he  in- 
tended to  take  refuge  among  the  Kenites,  he  would 
not  have  ventured  so  openly  to  violate  all  idea  ot 
Oriental  propriety  by  entering  a  woman's  apart- 
ment* (D  Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orient,  s.  v.  Haram),  had 
he  not  received  Jael's  express,  earnest,  and  re- 
spectful entreaty  to  do  so.  He  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  she  flung  a  mantle*  over  him  as  he  lay 
wearily  on  the  floor.  When  thirst  prevented  sleep, 
and  he  asked  for  water,  she  brought  him  butter- 
milk in  her  choicest  vessel,  thus  ratifying  with  the 
semblance  of  officious  zeal  the  sacred  bond  of  East- 
ern hospitality.  Wine  would  have  been  less  suitable 
to  quench  his  thirst,  and  may  possibly  have  been 
eschewed  by  Heber's  clan  (Jer.  xxxv.  2).  Butter- 
milk, according  to  the  quotations  in  Harmer,  is  still 
a  favourite  Arab  beverage,  and  that  this  is  the  drink 
intended  we  infer  from  Judges  v.  25,  as  well  as  from 
the  direct  statement  of  Josephus  (yaAa  Sit<pSopit 
<f8ij,  Ant.  v.  5,  §4),  although  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  with  Josephus  and  the  Habbis  (D.  Kinicbi, 
Jarchi,  &c.),  that  Jael  purposely  used  it  because  of 
its  soporific  qualities  (Bochart,  Hieroi.S.  473).  But 
anxiety  still  prevented  Sisera  from  composing  him- 
self to  rest,  until  he  had  exacted  a  promise  from  his 
protectress  that  she  would  faithfully  preserve  the 
secret  of  his  concealment;  till  at  last,  with  a  teeling 
of  perfect  security,  the  weary  and  unfortunate  ge- 
neral resigned  himself  to  the  deep  sleep  of  misery 
and  fatigue.  Then  it  was  that  Jael  took  in  her  left 
hand  one  of  the  great  wooden  °  pins  (A.  V.  "nail") 
which  fastened  down  the  cords  of  the  tent,  and  in 
her  right  hand  the  mallet  (A.  V.  "a  hammer") 
used  to  drive  it  into  the  ground,  and  creeping  up  to 
her  sleeping  and  confiding  guest,  with  one  terrible 
blow  dashed  it  through  Sisera' s  temples  deep  into 
the  earth.  With  one  spasm  of  fruitless  agony,  with 
one  contortion  of  sudden  pain,  "at  her  feet  he 
bowed,  he  fell;  where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  down 
dead  "  (Judg.  v.  27).  She  then  waited  to  meet 
the  pursuing  Barak,  and  led  him  into  her  tent  that  she 
might  in  his  presence  claim  the  glory  of  the  deed  ! 

Many  have  supposed  that  by  this  act  she  ful- 
filled the  saying  of  Deborah,  that  God  would  sell 
Sisera  into  the  hand  of  a  woman  (Judg.  iv.  9 ; 
Joseph,  v.  5,  §4) ;  and  hence  they  have  supposed 
that  Jael  was  actuated  by  some  divine  and  hidden 
influence.  But  the  Bible  gives  no  hint  of  such  an 
inspiration,  and  it  is  at  least  equally  probable  that 
Deborah  merely  intended  to  intimate  the  share  of  the 
honour  which  would  be  assigned  by  posterity  to 
her  own  exertions.  If  therefore  we  eliminate  the 
still  more  monstrous  supposition  of  the  Rabbis  that 
Sisera  was  slain  by  Jael  because  he  attempted  to 
oiler  her  violence — the  murder  will  appear  in  all 


what  the  Semtcah  wan.  Probably  some  part  of  the 
regular  furniture  of  the  tent. 

»  iriffonAot,  LXX. ;  but  according  to  Josephus, 
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its  hideous  atrocity.  A  fugitive  had  asked,  and 
received  dakheel  (or  protection)  at  her  hands, — he 
was  miserable,  defeated,  weary, — he  was  the  ally  of 
her  husband, — he  was  her  invited  and  honoured 
g-iest, — he  was  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  haram,  — 
above  all,  he  was  confiding,  defenceless,  and  asleep; — 
yet  she  broke  her  pledged  faith,  violated  her  solemn 
hospitality,  and  murdered  a  trustful  and  unpro- 
tected slumberer.  Surely  we  require  the  clearest 
and  most  positive  statement  that  Jael  was  insti- 
gated to  such  a  murder  by  divine  suggestion. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  "  Has  not  the  deed  of 
Jael  been  praised  by  an  inspired  authority?" 
"  Blessed  above  women  shall  Jael  the  wife  of  Heber 
the  Kenite  be,  blessed  shall  she  be  above  women  in 
the  tent"  (Judg.  v.  24).  Without  stopping  to 
ask  when  and  where  Deborah  claims  for  herself  any 
infallibility,  or  whether,  in  the  passionate  moment 
of  patriotic  triumph,  she  was  likely  to  pause  in  such 
wild  times  to  scrutinise  the  moral  bearings  of  an 
act  which  had  been  so  splendid  a  benefit  to  herself 
and  her  people,  we  may  question  whether  any 
moral  commendation  is  directly  intended.  What 
Deborah  stated  was  a  fact,  viz.,  that  the  wives  of 
the  nomad  Arabs  would  undoubtedly  regard  Jael 
as  a  public  benefactress,  and  praise  her  as  a  popular 
heroine. 

The  suggestion  of  Gesenius  (Thes.  6086),  Holl- 
mann,  and  others,  that  the  Jael  alluded  to  in  Judg. 
v.  6  is  not  the  wife  of  Heber,  but  some  unknown 
Israelitish  judge,  appears  to  us  extremely  nnlikely, 
especially  as  the  name  Jael  must  almost  certainly 
be  the  name  of  a  woman  (Prov.  v.  19,  A.  V. 
"  roe  ").  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  phrase  "in  the  days  of  Jael"  is  one  which 
we  should  hardly  have  expected.        [F.  W.  F.] 

JA'GUB  (HJJ :  'Aa<&p ;  Alex,  'laryoip :  Jagur), 
a  town  of  Judah,  one  of  those  furthest  to  the  south, 
on  the  frontier  of  Edom  (Josh.  xv.  21).  Kabxeel, 
one  of  its  companions  in  the  list,  recurs  subse- 
quently; but  Jagur  is  not  again  met  with,  nor 
has  the  name  been  encountered  in  the  imperfect 
explorations  of  that  dreary  region.  The  Jagur, 
quoted  by  Schwarz  (p.  99)  from  the  Talmud  as 
one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  of  Ashkelon, 
must  have  been  farther  to  the  N.W.  [G.] 

JAUATH  (WV :  '!«).  1.  Son  of  Libni,  the 
son  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Levi  (1  Chr.  vi.  20, 
A.  V.).    He  was  ancestor  to  Asaph  (ver.  43). 

2.  Head  of  a  later  house  in  the  family  of  Gershom, 
being  the  eldest  son  of  Shimei,  the  son  of  Laadan. 
The  house  of  Jahath  existed  in  David's  time  (1  Chr. 
xxiii.  10,  11).  [A.  C.  H.] 

3.  ('I»'9 ;  Alex,  omits.)  A  man  in  the  genealogy 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  2),  son  of  Reaiah  ben-Shobal. 
His  sous  were  Ahumai  and  Lahad,  the  families  of 
the  Zorathites.  If  Keaiah  and  Haroeh  are  identical, 
Jahath  was  a  descendant  of  Caleb  ben-Hur. 
[Haroeh.] 

4.  (Alex.  'Ivid.)  A  Levite,  son  of  Shelomoth, 
the  representative  of  the  Kohathite  family  of  Izhab 
in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  22). 

5.  A  Merarite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  one 
of  the  overseers  of  the  repairs  to  the  Temple  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  12). 

JAHAZ,  also  JAHA'ZA,  JAHA'ZAH,  and 
JAH'ZAII.  Under  these  four  forms  are  g'ven  in 
the  A.  V.  the  name  of  a  place  which  in  the  Hebrew 
appears  as  and  flXflJ,  the  fl  being  in  some 
eases — as  Num.  and  Deut. — the  particle  of  motion, 


JAHAZ  I  EL 
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but  elsewhere  an  integral  addition  to  the  name.  It 
has  been  uniformly  so  taken  by  the  LXX.,  who  have 
'Iurnt,  and  twice  'load.  Jahaz  is  found  Num. 
xxi.  23  ;  Deut.  ii.  32 ;  Judg.  xi.  20 ;  Js.  xv.  4 ; 
Jer.  xlviii.  34.  In  the  two  latter  only  is  it 
without  the  final  D.  The  Samaritan  Cod.  has 
nVIT:  Vulg.  Jam). 

At  Jahaz  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  between 
the  children  of  Israel  and  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites,  which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
latter  and  in  the  occupation  by  Israel  of  the  whole 
pastoral  country  included  between  the  Anion  and 
the  Jabbok,  the  BeUta  of  the  modern  Arabs  (Num. 
xxi.  23 ;  Deut.  ii.  32 ;  Judg.  xi.  20).  It  was  in 
the  allotment  of  Reuben  (Josh.  xiH.  18),  though 
not  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  Num.  xxxii. ;  and 
it  was  given  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Merarite 
Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  78 ;  and  Josh.  xxi.  36,  though 
here  omitted  in  the  ordinary  Hebrew  text). 

Jahazah  occurs  in  the  denunciations  of  Jeremiah 
and  Isaiah  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  "  plain  country," 
i.  e.  the  Mishor,  the  modern  Belka  (Jer.  xlviii.  21, 
34 ;  Is.  xv.  4) ;  but  beyond  the  tact  that  at  this 
period  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Moab  we  know  no- 
thing of  its  history. 

From  the  terms  of  the  narrative  in  Num.  xxi. 
and  Deut.  ii.,  we  should  expect  that  Jahaz  was  in 
the  extreme  south  part  of  the  territory  of  Sihon, 
but  yet  north  of  the  river  Arnon  (see  Deut.  ii.  24, 
36 ;  and  the  words  in  31,  "  begin  to  possess  "),  and 
in  exactly  this  position  a  site  named  Jazaza  is 
mentioned  by  Schwarz  (227),  though  by  him  only. 
But  this  does  not  agree  with  the  statements  of  Ku- 
sebius  ((hum.  'Itoai),  who  says  It  was  existing 
in  his  day  between  Medeba  and  Atj/Sovs,  by  which 
he  probably  intends  Dibon,  which  would  place 
Jahaz  considerably  too  far  to  the  North.  Like 
many  others  relating  to  the  places  East  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  this  question  must  await  further  research. 
(See  Ewald,  GeschichU,  ii.  266,  271.)  [G.] 

JA'HAZA  (iiyrv,  i.  e.  Yahtznh :  Bcuriv;  Alex. 
'\aaai ;  Jassa),  Josh.  xiii.  18.  [Jahaz.] 

JAHAZAH  (fiy?V :  in  Jer.  'r«pds,  in  both 
MSS. :  Jaser,Jata),  Josh.  xxi.  86  (though  omitted 
in  the  Rec.  Hebrew  Text,  and  not  recognizable  in 
the  LXX.),  Jer.  xlviii.  2 1 .  [Jahaz.] 

JAHAZI  AH  (n'fIT,  i.e.  Yach'zeyah:  'IofToi : 
Jaasia),  son  of  Tikvah,  apparently  a  priest ;  com- 
memorated as  one  of  the  four  who  originally  sided 
with  Ezra  in  the  matter  of  the  foreign  wives  (fizr. 
x.  15).    In  Esdras  the  name  becomes  Ezechias. 

JAHA'ZIEL  (VtD!)-  1-  Cl«M». :  J*^- 
ziel.)  One  of  the  heroes  of  Benjamin  who  deseited 
the  cause  of  Saul  and  joined  David  when  he  was  at 
Ziklag(l  Chr.  xii.  i). 

2.  Jaziet  ('Ofi<A),  a  priest  in  the  reign  of  Da- 
vid, whose  office  it  was,  in  conjunction  with  Be- 
naiah,  to  blow  the  trumpet  at  the  ministrations 
before  the  ark,  when  David  had  brought  it  to 
Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xvi.  6).  [High-prikst.] 

3.  ('Iefr6A,  'I0C117X ;  and  so  Alex.)  a  Kohathite 
Levite,  third  son  of  Hebron.  His  house  is  men- 
tioned in  the  enumeration  of  the  Levites  in  the  time 
of  David  (1  Chr.  ixiii.  19  ;  xxiv.  23).  [A.  C.  H.] 

4.  ('o£W)\:  Jahaziel.)  Son  of  Zechariah,  a 
Levite  of  the  Bene-Asaph,  who  was  inspired  by  the 
Spirit  of  Jehovah  to  animate  Jehoshaphat  and  the 
army  of  Judah  in  a  moment  of  great  danger, 
namely,  when  they  were  anticipating  the  invasion 
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of  an  enormous  horde  of  Moabites,  Ammonites, 
Mebuuims,  and  other  barbarians  (2  Chr.  xx.  14). 
Ps.  Uxxiii.  is  entitled  a  Psalm  of  Asaph,  and  this, 
coupled  with  the  mention  of  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon, 
and  others,  in  hostility  to  Israel,  has  led  some  to 
connect  it  with  the  above  event.  [Gebal.]  But, 
however  desirable,  this  is  very  uncertain. 

5.  ('Afi^X :  Extchiel.)  The  "  son  of  Jahaziel " 
was  the  chief  of  the  Bene-Shecaniah  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Ezra,  according  to  the  present 
state  of  the  Hebrew  text  (Err.  viii.  5).  But  accord- 
ing to  the  LXX.,  and  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Esd. 
(viii.  32),  a  name  has  escaped  from  the  text, 
and  it  should  read,  "  of  the  Bene-Zathoe  (probably 
Zatto"),  Shecaniah  son  of  Jahaziel."  In  the  latter 
place  the  name  appeal's  as  Jezelus. 

JAH'DAI  (yvVf  i.e.  Tehdai:  'AM**;  Alex. 
'\aXat:  Jahoddai),  a  man  who  appears  to  be  thrust 
abruptly  into  the  genealogy  of  Caleb,  as  the  father 
of  six  sons  (I  Chr.  ii.  47).  Various  suggestions 
regarding  the  name  have  been  made:  as  that  Gazez, 
the  name  preceding,  should  be  Jahdai ;  that  Jahdai 
was  a  concubine  of  Caleb,  &c. :  but  these  are  mere 
groundless  suppositions  (see  Burlington,  i.  216; 
Bertheau,  ad  he.). 

JAH'DIEL  6»MIV:  *I«MA:  Jediel),  one 
of  the  heroes  who  were  heads  of  the  halt-tribe  of 
Manasseh  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr.  v.  24). 

JAHDO  (Vin»:  W»»al,  as  if  the  name  had 
originally  been  ^IIV ;  comp.  Jaasao,  Jadau  : 
Jcddo),  a  Gadite  named  in  the  genealogies  of  his 
tribe  (1  Chr.  v.  14)  as  the  son  of  Buz  and  father 
of  Jeshishai. 

JAH'LEEL  (^t?Vn!  '•  'Axe^A-i  Alex.  "AXo^A, 
'AAA^A :  Jahetel),  the  third  of  the  three  sons  of 
Zebulun  (Gen.  xlvi.  14 ;  Num.  xxvi.  26),  founder 
of  the  family  of  the  Jahlkelites.  Nothing  is 
heard  of  him  or  of  his  descendants. 

JAH'MAI  (»on»:  'Ufuit  ;  Alex.  'le^ioS : 
Jemai),  a  man  of  Issachar,  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
hoose  of  Tola  (1  Chr.  vii.  2). 

JAH'ZAH  (ilViV:  'loo-d:  Jassa),  1  Chr.  vi. 
78.  [Jauaz.] 

JAH'ZEEL  (^KVFV :  *A<ri«X:  Jatief),  the 
first  of  the  four  eons'  of  Naphtali  (Gen.  xlvi.  24), 
founder  of  the  family  of  the  Jahzeeutes 
Num.  xxvi.  48).  His  name  is  once 
again  mentioned  (1  Chr.  vii.  13)  in  the  slightly 
diuerent  form  of  Jahziel. 

JAH'ZEEAH  (rntfV:  'Ufais,  'Efijxi* : 
Jezras),  a  priest,  of  the  house  of  Immer ;  ancestor 
of  Maasiai  (read  Maaziah),  one  of  the  courses  which 
returned  (1  Chr.  ix.  12).  [Jehoiariu.]  In  the 
duplicate  passage  in  Neh.  xi.  13  he  is  called  'tnN, 
Aiiasai,  and  all  the  other  names  are  much 
varied.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JAH'ZIEL  At?'Vnj:  WrijA.:  Jasiel),  the 
form  in  which  the  name  of  the  first  of  Naphtali' s 
sons,  elsewhere  given  Jaiizeel,  appears  in  1  Chr. 
vii.  13  only. 

JA'IB  (TK):  'Iofp:  Jair).    1.  A  man  who 

1  *  This  verse  would  seem  not  to  refer  to  the  ori- 
ginal conquest  of  these  villages  by  Jair,  as  the  A.  V.  re- 
presents, but  rather  to  their  recapture.    The  accurate 


on  his  father's  side  was  descended  from  Judah,  and 
on  his  mother's  from  Manasseh.  His  father  was 
Segub,  son  of  Hezron  the  son  of  Pharez,  by  his 
third  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Machir,  a  man 
so  great  that  his  name  is  sometimes  used  as  equi- 
valent to  that  of  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  ii.  21,  22). 
Thus  on  both  sides  he  was  a  member  of  the  most 
powerful  family  of  each  tribe.  By  Moses  he  is 
called  the  "son  of  Manasseh"  (Num.  xxxii.  41 ; 
Deut.  iii.  14),  and  according  to  the  Chronicles 
(1  Chr.  ii.  23),  he  was  one  of  the  "sons  of  Machir 
the  father  of  Gilead."  This  designation  from  his 
mother  rather  than  his  father,  perhaps  arose  from 
his  having  settled  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  east  of 
Jordan.  During  the  conquest  he  performed  one  of 
the  chief  feats  recorded.  He  took  the  whole  of  the 
tract  of  Aroob  (Deut.  iii.  14),  the  naturally  inac- 
cessible Trachonitis,  the  modern  Lejah — and  in  ad- 
dition possessed  himself  of  some  nomad-villages  in 
Gilead,  which  he  called  after  his  own  name,  Hav- 
V0TH-jAlB(Num.xixii.41 ;  1  Chr.  ii.  23).»  None 
of  his  descendants  are  mentioned  with  certainty  ; 
but  it  is  perhaps  allowable  to  consider  Ika  the 
Jaibtte  as  one  of  them.    Possibly  another  was 

2.  "  Jaw  the  Gileadite,"  who  judged  Israel 
for  two  and  twenty  years  (Judg.  x.  3-5).  He  had 
thirty  sons  who  rode  30  asses  (O'TJ),  and  pos- 
sessed 30  "  cities"  (D'TJJ)  in  the  laud  of  Gilead, 
which,  like  those  of  their  namesake,  were  called  Hav- 
voth  -  Jair.  Possibly  the  original  twenty-three 
formed  part  of  these.  Joseph  us  (Ant.  v.  7,  §6) 
gives  the  name  of  Jair  as  *la*ipr)s ;  he  declares 
him  to  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  his 
burial  place  Camon,  to  have  been  in  Gilead. 
[Havoth  Jair.] 

3.  (A  Benjamite,  son  of  Kish  and  father  of  Mor- 
decai  (Esth.  ii.  S).  In  the  Apocrypha  his  name  is 
given  as 

4.  (Ty,  a  totally  different  name  from  the  pre- 
ceding ;  '\hp,  Alex.  'A8e(p  ;  Saltus.)  The  father 
of  Elhanau,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's  army,  who 
killed  Lachmi  the  brother  of  Goliath  (1  Chr.  xx.  5). 
In  the  original  Hebrew  text  (Cethib)  the  name  is 
Jaor  (*11]P).  In  the  parallel  nanative  of  Samuel 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  19)  Jaare-Oregim  is  substituted  for 
Jair.  The  arguments  for  each  will  be  found  under 
Elhanau  and  Jaare-Oregim. 

In  the  N.  Test.,  as  in  the  Apocrypha,  we  en- 
counter Jair  under  the  Greek  form  of  Jaircb.  [G.  ] 

JATBITE,  THE  (nWi  i  'Iopf*;  Alex. 
6  'latiptl:  Jairitet).  Ira  the  Jairite  was  a 
priest  (}Plj»,  A.  V.  "  chief  ruler")  to  David  (2  Sam. 
xx.  26).  If  "Priest"  is  to  be  taken  here  in  its 
sacerdotal  sense,  Ira  must  have  been  a  descendant 
of  Aaron,  in  whose  line  however  no  Jair  is  men- 
tioned. But  this  is  not  imperative  [see  Priest], 
and  he  may  therefore  have  sprang  from  the  great 
Jair  of  Manasseh,  or  some  lesser  person  of  the  name. 

JAI'RUS.  1.  ('ld(ipos),  a  ruler  of  a  syna- 
gogue, probably  in  some  town  near  the  western 
sho.-e  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
maiden  whom  Jesus  restored  to  life  (Matt.  ix.  18  ; 
Mark  v.  22  ;  Luke  viii.  41 ).  The  name  is  probably 
the  Grecised  form  of  the  Hebrew  Jair. 

2.  ('lafpoj.)  Esth.xi.2.  [Jair,  3.)  [W.T.B.] 


rendering  is  said  to  be,  "And  Geshur  and  Aram 
took  the  Hawoth-Jair  from  them,  with  Kcnath  and  her 
daughter-towns,  sixty  cities"  (Bertheau,  ChronH,  16). 
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JA'KAN  (JpJT:  'Amir ;  Alex.  Ohnin:  Jaoan), 
son  of  Ezcr  the  Horite  (1  Chr.  i.  42).  The  name  is 
identical  with  that  more  commonly  expressed  in  the 
A.  V.  as  Jaakan.    And  see  Akan. 

JA'KEH  (np\  and  in  some  MSS.  which 
is  followed  by  a  MS.  of  the  Targum  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Univ.  Libr.,  and  was  evidently  the  reading 
of  the  Vulgate  where  the  whole  clause  is  rendered 
symbolically — "  Verba  congregantis  tilii  vomentis"). 
The  A.  V.  of  Prov.  xix.  1,  following  the  authority 
of  the  Targum  and  Syriac,  has  represented  this  as 
the  proper  name  of  the  lather  of  Agur,  whose 
sayings  are  collected  in  Prov.  xxx.,  and  such  is  the 
natural  interpretation.  But  beyond  this  we  have 
no  clue  to  the  existence  of  either  Agar  or  Jakeh. 
Of  course  if  Agur  be  Solomon,  it  follows  that 
Jakeh  was  a  name  of  David  of  some  mystical  sig- 
nificance. But  for  this  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
support.  Jarchi,  punning  on  the  two  names,  ex- 
plains the  clause,  "  the  words  of  Solomon,  who 
gathered  understanding  and  vomited  it,"  evidently 
having  before  him  the  reading  Kp\  which  he  de- 
rived from  Nip,  "  to  vomit."  This  explanation,  it 
needs  scarcely  be  said,  is  equally  characterised  by 
elegance  and  truth.  Others,  adopting  the  form 
np\  and  connecting  it  with  riHjp*  (or  as  Fttrst  gives 
it,  nnp.),  yiik'hdh,  "obedience,"  apply  it  to 

Solomon  in  his  late  repentance.  But  these  and  the 
like  are  the  merest  conjectures.  If  Jakeh  be  the 
name  of  a  person,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
we  know  nothing  more  about  him ;  if  not,  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  symbolical  meanings  which  may  be 
extracted  from  the  clause  in  which  it  occurs,  and 
which  change  with  the  ever-shifting  ground  of  the 
critic's  point  of  view.  That  the  passage  was  early 
corrupted  is  clear  from  the  rendering  of  the  LXX., 
who  insert  ch.  xxx.  1-14  in  the  middle  of  cli.  xxiv. 
The  first  clause  they  translate  robs  ifiobs  \6yovs 
vie  ^o/S^Sirrt,  Kal  Sttiptvos  abrobs  pmw6tt — 
"  My  son,  fear  my  words,  and  having  received  them, 
repent :"  a  meaning  which  at  first  sight  seems  hard 
to  extract  from  the  Hebrew,  and  which  has  there- 
fore been  abandoned  as  hopelessly  corrupt.  But  a 
slight  alteration  j>f  one  or  two  letters  and  the  vowel- 
points  will,  if  it  do  no  more,  at  least  show  how  the 
LXX.  arrived  at  their  extraordinary  translation. 
They  must  have  read  DtPKI  fin?  »33  TUn  nyt, 
in  which  the  letters  of  the  last  word  are  slightly 
transposed,  in  order  to  account  for  lurayia.  In 
support  of  this  alteration  see  Zech.  xi.  5,  where 
IDE'S'  is  rendered  ^«t*/i&.o»to.*  The  Targum 
and  Syriac  point  to  different  readings  also,  though 
not  where  Jakeh  is  concerned. 

Hitzig  (die  Spruche  Salomo's),  unable  to  find 
any  other  explanation,  has  recourse  to  an  alteration 
of  the  text  as  violent  as  it  is  unauthorised.  He 
proposes  to  read  NBtD  rlDp*  J3,  *'  the  son  of  her 
whose  obedience  is  Massa  which,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  is  a  very  remarkable  way  of  indicating  "  the 
queen  of  Massa."  But  in  order  to  arrive  at  this 
reading  he  first  adopts  the  rare  word  flfljp^  (which 
only  occurs  in  the  const,  state  in  two  passages, 
Gen.  xlix.  10,  and  Prov.  xxx.  17),  to  which  he 
attaches  the  unusual  form  of  the  pronominal  suffix, 
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*  This  conjecture  incidentally  throws  light  on  the 
LXX.  of  Prov.  xiv.  14,  «<>x«t«  «it  u*ramUy,  for 
V*©^  J'}',  which  they  probably  read  DBW 
Taleat  quantum. 


and  ekes  out  his  explanation  by  the  help  of  an 
elliptical  and  highly  poetical  construction,  which  is 
strangely  out  of  place  in  the  bald  prose  heading  of 
tho  chapter.  Yet  to  this  theory  Berth eau  yields  a 
coy  assent  ("  nicht  ohne  Zogera,"  die  Spr.  Sal. 
Einl.  p.  xviii.) :  and  thus  Agur  and  Lemuel  are 
brothers,  both  sons  of  a  queen  of  Massa,  the  former 
being  the  reigning  monarch  (Prov.  xxxi.  1).  KBt3, 
massA,  "  prophecy  "  or  "  burden,"  is  considered  as 
a  proper  name  and  identical  with  tho  region  named 
Massa  in  Arabia,  occupied  by  the  descendants 
of  a  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  14 ;  1  Chr.  i.  30), 
and  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Dumah.  This 
district  Hitzig  conjectures  was  the  same  which  was 
conquered  and  occupied  by  the  500  Simeonites, 
whose  predatory  excursion  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
is  narrated  in  1  Chr.  iv.  41-43.  They  are  there 
said  to  have  annihilated  the  Amalekites  in  Mount 
Seir,  and  to  have  seized  their  country.  That  this 
country  was  Massa,  of  which  Lemuel  was  king, 
and  that  Agur  was  a  descendant  of  the  conquering 
Simeonites,  is  the  opinion  of  Hitzig,  approved  by 
Bunsen.  But  the  latter,  retaining  the  received  text, 
and  considering  Jakeh  as  a  proper  name,  takes 
Kt5t3n,  hammassi,  as  if  it  were  'JtBTDfl,  ham- 
mass&t,  a  gentilic  name,  "  the  man  of  Massa," 
supporting  this  by  a  reference  to  Gen.  xv.  2,  where 
pBTS^,  Dammeset,  is  apparently  used  in  the  same 
manner  (Bibelxcerk,  i.  clxxviii.).  There  is  good 
reason,  however,  to  suspect  that  the  word  in  ques- 
tion in  the  latter  passage  is  an  interpolation,  or 
that  the  verse  is  in  some  way  corrupt,  as  the  ren- 
dering of  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  is  not  supported 
by  the  ordinary  usages  of  Hebrew,  though  it  is 
adopted  by  the  A.  V.,  and  by  Gesenius,  Knobel, 
and  others.  In  any  case  the  instances  are  not 
analogous.  [W.  A.  W.] 

JA1UM  (D»pJ:  'toxin,  Alex.  'IoKcffi:  Jacim). 
1.  Head  of  the  12th  course  of  priests  in  the  reign 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  12).  The  Alex.  LXX.  gives 
the  name  Eliakim  ('EAuucflp).  [Jehoiakib;  Ja- 
CH1M.] 

2.  A  Benjamite,  one  of  the  Beni-Shimhi  (1  Chr. 

viii.  19).  [A.  C.  H.] 
JAXON  (|&) :  'IcvuJk;  Alex.  "IoA^x :  John), 

one  of  the  sons  of  Ezrah ;  a  person  named  in  the 
genealogies  of  Judah  (I  Chr.  iv.  17). 
JAM'BRES.  [See  Jannes  and  Jambres.] 
JAM'BRI.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Judas 
Maccabacus  (B.C.  161),  "  the  children  of  Jambri" 
are  said  to  have  made  a  predatory  attack  on  a 
detachment  of  the  Maccabaean  forces  and  to  have 
suffered  reprisals  (1  Mace  ix.  36-41).  The  name 
does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and  the  variety  of  read- 
ings is  considerable :  'la(i$pt,  Cod.  B ;  'lufiUpetv, 
Cod.  A  ;  alii,  'Afxfipal,  'Afi&pi ;  Syr.  Ainbrei. 
Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  1,  §2)  reads  ol  'Kuapalov 
xaUes,  and  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the  true 
reading  is 'Ap^f  (-«')>  a  form  which  occurs  elsewhere 
(IK.xvi.  22;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  12,  §5,  'ApopiVor ; 
1  Chr.  xxvii.  18,  Heb.  n»y,  Vulg.  Arm;  1  Chr. 

ix.  4,  'tL/ifipatfi). 

It  has  been  conjectured  (Drusiua,  Michaelis, 
Grimm,  1  Mace.  ix.  36)  that  the  original  text  was 
HON  '33,  "  the  sons  of  the  Amorites,"  and  that 
the  reference  is  to  a  family  of  the  Amorites  who 
had  in  early  times  occupied  the  town  Medeba 
(vcr.  36)  on  the  borders  of  Reuben  (Num.  xxi. 
30,  31).  [B.  F.  W.l 
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JAMES 


JAMES  ('Ukv0oi :  Jaoobtu)"  the  name  of 
several  persons  mentioned  in  the  N.  T. 

1.  James  the  Son  of  Zebedee.  This  is  the 
only  one  of  the  Apostles  of  whose  life  and  death  we 
can  write  with  certainty.  The  little  that  we  know 
of  him  we  hare  on  the  authority  of  Scripture.  All 
else  that  is  reported  is  idle  legend,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  one  tale,  handed  down  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  to  Kusebius,  and  by  Eusebius  to  us. 
With  this  single  eiception  the  line  of  demarcation 
is  drawn  clear  and  sharp.  There  is  no  fear  of  con- 
founding the  St.  James  of  the  New  Testament  with 
the  hero  of  Compostella. 

Of  St.  James's  early  life  we  know  nothing.  We 
first  hear  of  him  A.D.  27,  when  he  was  called  to  be 
our  Lord's  disciple ;  and  he  disappears  from  view 
.  A.D.  44,  when  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  hands 
of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  We  proceed  to  thread  together 
the  several  pieces  of  information  which  the  inspired 
writers  have  given  us  respecting  him  during  these 
seventeen  years. 

I.  His  history. — In  the  spring  or  summer  of  the 
year  27,  Zebedee,b  a  fisherman,  but  possessed  at 
least  of  competence  (Mark  i.  20),  was  out  ou  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  with  his  two  sons,  James  and  John, 
and  some  boatmen,  whom  either  he  had  hired  for 
the  occasion,  or  who  more  probably  were  his  usual 
attendants.  He  was  engaged  in  his  customary  oc- 
cupation of  fishing,  and  near  him  was  another  boat 
belonging  to  Simon  and  Andrew,  with  whom  he 
and  hia  sons  were  in  partnership.  Finding  them- 
selves unsuccessful,  the  occupants  of  both  boats 
came  ashore,  and  began  to  wash  their  nets.  At 
this  time  the  new  Teacher,  who  had  now  been 
ministering  about  six  months,  and  with  whom 
Simon  and  Andrew,  and  in  all  probability  John, 
were  already  well  acquainted  (John  i.  41),  ap- 
peared upon  the  beach.  He  requested  leave  of 
Simon  and  Andrew  to  address  the  crowds  that 
flocked  around  him  from  their  boat,  which  was 
lying  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  shore. 
The  discourse  being  completed,  and  the  crowds  dis- 
persing, Jesus  desired  Simon  to  put  out  into  the 
deeper  water,  and  to  try  another  cast  for  fish. 
Though  reluctant,  Simon  did  as  he  was  desired, 
through  the  awe  which  he  already  entertained  for 
One  who,  he  thought,  might  possibly  be  the  pro- 
mised Messiah  (John  i.  41,  42),  and  whom  even 
now  he  addressed  as  "  Rnbbi"  (cVnrrdVa,  Luke  v. 
5,  the  word  used  by  this  Evangelist  for  'PafiPl ). 
Astonished  at  the  success  of  his  draught,  he  beckoned 


JAMES 

to  his  partners  in  the  other  boat  to  coine  and  help 
him  and  his  brother  in  landing  the  hsh  caught. 
The  snrae  amazement  communicated  itself  to  the 
sons  of  Zebedee,  and  flashed  conviction  on  the  souls 
of  all  the  four  fishermen.  They  had  doubted  and 
mused  before ;  now  they  believed.  At  His  call  they 
left  all,  and  became,  once  and  lor  ever,  His  disciples, 
hereafter  to  catch  men. 

This  is  the  call  of  St.  James  to  the  discipleship. 
It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  regarded  the  events 
narrated  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  (Matt.  iv. 
18-22  ;  Mark  i.  16-20)  as  identical  with  those 
related  by  St.  Luke  (Luke  v.  1-11),  in  accordance 
with  the  opinion  of  Hammond,  Lightfoot,  Maldo- 
natus,  Lnrdner,  Trench,  Wordsworth,  &c. ;  not  as 
distinct  from  them,  as  supposed  by  Altbrd,  Gres- 
well,  &c. 

For  a  full  year  we  lose  sight  of  St.  James.  He 
is  then,  in  the  spring  of  28,  called  to  the  apostle- 
ship  with  his  eleven  brethren  (Matt.  x.  2 ;  Mark  iii. 
14 ;  Luke  vi.  13 ;  Acts  i.  13).  In  the  list  of  the 
Apostles  given  us  by  St.  Mark,  and  in  the  book  of 
Acts,  his  name  occurs  next  to  that  of  Simon  Peter : 
in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  it 
comes  third.  It  is  clear  that  in  these  lists  the 
names  are  not  placed  at  random.  In  all  four,  the  3 
names  of  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John  are 
placed  first ;  and  it  is  plain  that  these  four  Apostles 
were  at  the  head  of  the  twelve  throughout.  Thus 
we  see  that  Peter,  James,  and  John,  alone  were 
admitted  to  the  miracle  of  the  raising  of  Jairus's 
daughter  (Mark  v.  37 ;  Luke  viii.  51).  The  same 
three  Apostles  alone  were  permitted  to  be  present 
at  the  Transfiguration  (Matt  xvii.  1 ;  Mark  ix.  2 ; 
Luke  ix.  28).  The  same  three  alone  were  allowed 
to  witness  the  Agony  (Matt.  xxvi.  37 ;  Mark  xiv. 
33).  And  it  is  Peter,  James,  John,  and  Andrew 
who  ask  our  Lord  for  an  explanation  of  his  dark 
sayings  with  regard  to  the  end  of  the  world  and 
his  second  coming  (Mark  xiii.  3).  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  in  all  these  places,  with  one  exception 
(Luke  ix.  28),  the  name  of  James  is  put  before 
that  of  John,  and  that  John  is  twice  described  as 
"  the  brother  of  James  "  (Mark  v.  37  ;  Matt.  xvii. 
1).  This  would  appear  to  imply  that  at  this  time 
James,  either  from  age  or  character,  took  a  higher 
position  than  his  brother.  On  the  last  occasion  on 
which  St.  James  is  mentioned  we  find  this  position 
reversed.  That  the  prominence  of  these  three 
Apostles  was  founded  on  personal  character  (as  out 
of  every  twelve  persons  there  must  be  two  or  three 


.  *  The  name  Itself  will  perhaps  repay  a  few  mo- 
ments' consideration.  As  borne  by  the  Apostles  and 
their  contemporaries  in  the  N.  T.,  It  was  of  course 

'  Jacob,  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  them  it 
reappears  for  the  first  time  since  the  patriarch  himself. 
In  the  unchangeable  East  St.  James  is  still  St.  Jacob 
— Mar  Takoob ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  name  left  the 
shores  of  Palestine  than  it  underwent  a  series  of  J 
curious  and  interesting  changes  probably  unparalleled 
in  any  other  case.  To  the  Greeks  it  became  'laxwSoc, 
with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable ;  to  the  Latins, 
Jacobus,  doubtless  similarly  accented,  since  in  Italian 
it  is  Ihcomo  or  Qiacomo.    In  Spain  it  assumed  two 

%  forms,  apparently  of  different  origins : — logo — in  mo-  . 
dern  Spanish  Diego,  Portuguese,  Tiago—  and  Xayme 
or  Jayme,  pronounced  Hayme,  with  a  strong  initial  ; 
guttural.    In  France  it  became  Jacques ;  but  another 
form  was  Jame,  which  appears  in  the  metrical  life  of 
St.  Thomas  a  Becket  by  Gamier  (a.d.  1170-74),  quoted  1 
in  Robertson's  Becket,  p.  139  note.    From  this  last 
the  transition  to  our  Jame*  is  easy.    When  it  first 


appeared  in  English,  or  through  what  channel,  the 
writer  has  not  been  able  to  trace.  Possibly  it  came 
from  Scotland,  where  the  name  was  a  favourite  one.  - 
It  exists  in  Wycliffe's  Bible  (1381).  In  Russia,  and 
in  Germany  and  the  countries  more  immediately  re- 
lated thereto,  the  name  has  retained  its  original  form, 
and  accordingly  there  alone  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  distinction  between  Jacob  and  James ;  which  was 
the  case  even  in  mediaeval  Latin,  where  Jacob  and 
Jacobus  were  always  discriminated.  Its  modern 
dress,  however,  sits  very  lightly  on  the  name ;  and 
we  see  In  "  Jacobite  "  and  "  Jacobin  "  how  ready  U 
is  to  throw  it  off,  and,  like  a  true  Oriental,  reveal  its 
original  form.  [G.] 

b  An  ecclesiastical  tradition,  of  uncertain  date, 
places  the  residence  of  Zebedee  and  the  birth  of  St. 
Jamcs  at  Juphia,  now  Yafa,  near  Naxareth.  Hence 
that  village  is  commonly  known  to  the  members  of 
the  Latin  Church  in  that  district  as  San  Giaeoeto. 
[Japiiia.] 
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to  talcs  the  lead),  and  that  it  was  not  an  office  held 
by  them  "  quos  Dominus,  ordinis  servant! i  causa, 
coeteris  praeposuit,"  as  King  James  I.  has  said 
(Praefat.  Mon.  in  Apol.pro  Jur.  Fid.),  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  (cf.  Ensebius,  ii.  14). 

It  would  seem  to  have  been  at  the  time  of  the 
appointment  of  the  twelve  Apostles  that  the  name 
of  Boanerges  [Boanerges]  was  given  to  the  sons 
of  Zebcdee.  It  might,  however,  like  Simon's  name 
of  Peter,  have  been  conferred  before.  This  name 
plainly  was  not  bestowed  upon  them-  because  they 
heard  the  voice  like  thunder  from  the  cloud  (Je- 
rome), nor  because  "  divina  eorum  praedicatio  mag- 
num qnendam  et  illustrem  sonitum  per  terrarum 
orbem  datura  erat"  (Vict.  Antioch.),  nor  &s  fu- 
yakoidipvKas  Ktd  0fo\oyarrirous  (Theoph.),  but 
it  was,  like  the  name  given  to  Simon,  at  once  de- 
scriptive and  prophetic.  The  "  Kockman  "  had  a 
natural  strength,  which  was  described  by  his  title, 
and  he  was  to  have  a  divine  strength,  predicted  by 
the  same  title.  In  the  same  way  the  "Sons  of 
Thunder"  had  a  burning  and  impetuous  spirit, 
which  twice  exhibits  itself  in  its  unchastened  form 
(Luke  ix.  54;  Mark  x.  37),  and  which,  when 
moulded  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  taking  different 
shapes,  led  St.  James  to  be  the  first  apostolic 
martyr,  and  St.  John  to  become  in  an  especial 
manner  the  Apostle  of  Love. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  this  natural  cha- 
racter manifests  itself  in  St.  James  and  his  brother 
is  at  the  commencement  of  our  Lord's  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem  in  the  year  30.  He  was  passing 
through  Samaria;  and  now  courting  rather  than 
avoiding  publicity,  he  "  sent  messengers  before  his 
lace"  into  a  certain  village,  "to  make  ready  for 
him"  (Luke  ix.  52),  f.  «.  in  all  probability  to 
announce  him  as  the  Messiah.  The  Samaritans, 
with  their  old  jealousy  strong  upon  them,  refused 
to  receive  him,  because  he  was  going  to  Jerusalem 
instead  of  to  Gerizim;  and  in  exasperation  James 
and  John  entreated  their  Master  to  follow  (he 
example  of  Elijah,  and  call  down  fire  to  consume 
them.  The  rebuke  of  their  Lord  is  testified  to  by 
all  the  New  Testament  MSS.  The  words  of  the 
rebuke,  "  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye 
are  of,"  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  Codex  Bezae, 
and  a  few  MSS.  of  minor  value.  The  rest  of  the 
verse, "  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  but  to  save  them,"  is  an  insertion 
without  authority  of  MSS.  (see  Alford,  in  ioc). 

At  the  end  of  the  same  journey  a  similar  spirit 
appears  again.  As  they  went  np  to  Jerusalem  our 
Lord  declared  to  his  Apostles  the  circumstances  of 
his  coming  Passion,  and  at  the  same  time  strengthened 
them  by  the  promise  that  they  should  sit  on  twelve 
thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  These 
words  seem  to  have  made  a  great  impression  upon 
Salome,  and  she  may  have  thought  her  two  sons 
quite  as  fit  as  the  sons  of  Jonas  to  be  the  chief 
ministers  of  their  Lord  in  the  mysterious  kingdom 
which  he  was  about  to  assume.  She  approached 
therefore,  and  besought,  perhaps  with  a  special  re- 
ference in  her  mind  to  Peter  and  Andrew,  that  her 


*  The  same  form  is  common  throughout  the  East. 
See  Lane's  Arab.  Nightt,  vol.  ili.  p.  212,  &c. 

d  The  great  Armenian  convent  at  Jerusalem  on  the 
so-called  Mount  Zion  is  dedicated  to  *'  St.  James  the 
son  of  Zebedec."  The  church  of  the  convent,  or 
rather  a  small  chapel  on  its  north-east  side,  occupies 
The  traditional  site  of  his  martyrdom.  This,  however, 
<mn  hardly  be  the  actual  site  (Williams,  Holy  City,  il. 


two  sons  might  sit  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left  in  his  kingdom,  i.  e.  according  to  a  Jewisii 
form  of  expression'  (Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  11,  §9),  thai 
they  might  he  next  to  the  King  in  honour.  The 
two  brothers  joined  with  her  in  the  prayer  (Mark 
x.  35).  The  Lord  passed  by  their  petition  with  a 
mild  reproof,  showing  that  the  request  had  not 
arisen  from  an  evil  heart,  but  from  a  spirit  which 
aimed  too  high.  He  told  them  that  they  should 
drink  His  cup  and  be  baptised  with  His  baptism  of 
suffering,  but  turned  their  minds  away  at  once 
from  the  thought  of  future  pre-eminence:  in  His 
kingdom  none  of  his  Apostles  were  to  be  lords  over 
the  rest.  The  indignation  felt  by  the  ten  would 
show  that  they  regarded  the  petition  of  the  two 
brothers  as  an  attempt  at  infringing  on  their  privi- 
leges as  much  as  on  those  of  Peter  and  Andrew. 

From  the  time  of  the  Agony  in  the  Garden, 
a.d.  30,  to  the  time  of  his  martyrdom,  A.D.  44, 
we  know  nothing  of  St.  James,  except  that  after 
the  ascension  he  persevered  in  prayer  with  the 
other  Apostles,  and  the  women,  and  the  Lord's 
brethren  (Acts  i.  13).  In  the  year  44  Herod 
Agrippa  I.,  son  of  Aristobulus,  was  ruler  of  all  the  j 
dominions  which  at  the  death  of  his  grandfather, 
Herod  the  Great,  had  been  divided  between  Arche- 
laua,  Antipas,  Philip,  and  Lysanias.  He  had  re- 
ceived from  Caligula,  Trachonitis  in  the  year  37, 
Galilee  and  Peraea  in  the  year  40.  On  the  accession 
of  Claudius,  in  the  year  41,  he  received  from  him 
Idumaea,  Samaria,  and  Judaea.  This  sovereign  was 
at  once  a  supple  statesman  and  a  stern  Jew  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  6,  §7,  xix.  5-8):  a  king  with  not  a  few 
grand  and  kingly  qualities,  at  the  same  time  eaten 
up  with  Jewish  pride — the  type  of  a  lay  Pharisee. 
"  He  was  very  ambitious  to  oblige  the  people  with 
donations,"  and  "  he  was  exactly  careful  in  the 
observance  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  keeping  him- 
self entirely  pure,  and  not  allowing  one  day  to  pass 
over  his  head  without  its  appointed  sacrifice"  (Ant. 
xix.  7,  §3).  Policy  and  inclination  would  alike 
lend  such  a  monarch  "  to  lay  hands  "  (not  "  stretch 
forth  his  hands,"  A.  V.  Acts  xli.  1)  "  on  certain  of 
the  church ;"  and  accordingly,  when  the  passover 
of  the  year  44  had  brought  St.  James  and  St.  Peter 
to  Jerusalem,  he  seized  them  both,  considering  doubt- 
less that  if  he  cut  off  the  "  Son  of  Thunder  "  and  the 
"  Kockman  "  the  new  sect  would  be  more  tractable 
or  more  weak  under  the  presidency  of  James  the 
Just,  for  whose  character  he  probably  had  a  linger- 
ing and  sincere  respect.  James  was  apprehended 
first — his  natural  impetuosity  of  temper  would 
seem  to  have  urged  him  on  even  beyond  Peter. 
And  "  Herod  the  king,"  the  historian  simply  tells 
us,  "  killed  James  the  brother  of  John  with  the 
sword"  (Acts  xii.  2).  This  is  all  that  we  know 
for  certain  of  his  death.*  We  may  notice  two  things 
respecting  it — first,  that  James  is  now  described  as 
the  brother  of  John,  whereas  previously  John  had 
been  described  as  the  brother  of  James,  showing 
that  the  reputation  of  John  had  increased,  and  that 
of  James  diminished,  by  the  time  that  St.  Luke 
wrote:  and  secondly,  that  he  perished  not  by 


558).  Its  most  interesting  possession  is  the  chair  of 
the  Apostle,  a  venerable  relic,  the  age  of  which  is 
perhaps  traceable  as  far  back  as  the  4th  century 
('Williams,  560).  But  as  it  would  seem  that  it  is 
believed  to  have  belonged  to  41  the  first  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,"  it  is  doubtful  to  which  of  the  two  Jameses 
the  tradition  would  attach  it- 
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•toning,  but  by  the  sword.  The  Jewish  law  laid 
down  that  if  seducers  to  strange  worship  were  few, 
they  should  be  stoned ;  if  many,  that  they  should 
be  beheaded.  Either  therefore  Herod  intended  that 
James's  death  should  be  the  beginning  of  a  sanguinary 
persecution,  or  he  merely  followed  the  Woman  cus- 
tom of  putting  to  death  from  preference  (see  Light- 
foot,  tit  loc.). 

The  death  of  »  prominent  a  champion  left  a 
huge  gap  in  the  ranks  of  the  infant  society,  which 
was  rilled  partly  by  St.  James,  the  brother  of  our 
Lord,  who  now  steps  forth  into  greater  prominence 
in  Jerusalem,  and  partly  by  St.  Paul,  who  had  now 
been  seven  years  a  convert,  and  who  shortly  after- 
wards set  out  on  his  first  apostolic  journey. 

II.  Chronological  recapitulation. — In  the  spring 
or  summer  of  the  year  27  James  was  called  to  be 
a  disciple  of  Christ.  In  the  spring  of  28  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  at  that 
time  probably  received,  with  his  brother,  the  title 
of  Boanerges.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he 
was  admitted  to  the  miraculous  raising  of  Jairus's 
daughter.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  29  he  wit- 
nessed the  Transfiguration.  Very  early  in  the  year 
30  he  urged  his  Lord  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven 
to  consume  the  Samaritan  village.  About  three 
months  later  in  the  same  year,  just  before  the  final 
arrival  in  Jerusalem,  he  and  his  brother  made  their 
ambitious  request  through  their  mother  Salome. 
On  the  night  before  the  Crucifixion  he  was  present 
at  the  Agony  in  the  Garden.  On  the  day  of  the 
Ascension  he  is  mentioned  as  persevering  with  the 
rest  of  the  Apostles  and  disciples  in  prayer.  Shortly 
before  the  day  of  the  Passover,  in  the  year  44,  he 
was  put  to  death.  Thus  during  fourteen  out  of 
the  seventeen  years  that  elnpsed  between  his  call 
and  his  death  we  do  not  even  catch  a  glimpse  of 
him. 

III.  Tradition  respecting  him. — Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Hypotyposeis,  re- 
lates, concerning  St.  James's  martyrdom,  that  the 
prosecutor  was  so  moved  by  witnessing  his  bold 

4jU|gyiSi.>h.  *  confession  that  he  declared  himself  a  Christian  on 
the  spot:  accused  and  accuser  were  therefore 
hurried  off  together,  and  on  the  road  the  latter 
begged  St.  James  to  grant  him  forgiveness ;  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  the  Apostle  kissed  him,  saying, 
"  Peace  be  to  thee !"  and  they  were  beheaded  to- 
gether. This  tradition  is  preserved  by  Eusebius 
(II.  E.  ii.  6).  There  is  no  internal  evidence  against 
it,  and  the  external  evidence  is  sufficient  to  make 
it  credible,  for  Clement  flourished  as  early  as  A.D. 
195,  and  he  states  expressly  that  the  account  was 
given  him  by  those  who  went  before  him. 

For  legends  respecting  his  death  and  his  connexion 
with  Spain,  see  the  Roman  Breviary  (in  Fest.  S. 
Jac.  Ap.),  in  which  the  healing  of  a  paralytic  and 
the  conversion  of  Hermogenes  are  attributed  to 
him,  and  where  it  is  asserted  that  he  preached  the 
Gospel  in  Spain,  and  that  his  remains  were  trans- 
T  lated  to  Compostella.  See  also  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Apostolical  History  written  by  Abdias,  the 
(pseudo)  first  bishop  of  Babylon  (Abdiae,  Baby- 
loniae  primi  Episcopi  ab  Apostolis  constituti.  de 
historia  certammis  AposMici,  Libri  decern,  Paris, 
1566);  Isidore  De  vitd  et  obit*  SS.  utriusque 
Test.  No.  LXXIII.  (Hagonoae,  1529);  Pope  Cal- 
lixtus  II.'s  Four  Sermons  on  St.  James  the  Apostle 
(Bibl.  Patr.  Magn.  xv.  p.  324) ;  Maiiaua,  Da  ad- 
ventu  Jacobi  Apostoli  Majoris  in  Hispaniam  (Col. 
Agripp.  1609);  Baronius,  Martyrologium  Roma- 
Hum  ad  Jul.  25,  p.  325  (Antwerp,  1 589) ;  BoUandus, 


Acta  Sanctorum  ad  Jul.  25,  torn.  vi.  pp.  1-124 
(Antwerp,  1729);  Estius,  Comm.  in  Act.  Ap.  ,c 

xii.  ;  Annot.  in  difficiliora  loca  S.  Script.  (Col. 
Agripp.  1622);  Tillemont,  Me  mo  ires  pour  servir 
a  t'Histoire  Ecclesiastique  des  six  premiers  sieclcs, 
torn.  i.  p.  899  (Brussels,  1706).  As  there  is  no 
shadow  of  foundation  for  any  of  the  legends  here 
referred  to  we  pass  them  by  without  further  notice. 
Even  Baronius  shows  himself  ashamed  of  them ; 
Estius  gives  them  up  as  hopeless;  and  Tillemont 
rejects  them  with  as  much  contempt  as  his  position 
would  allow  htm  to  show.  Epiphanius,  without 
giving  or  probably  having  any  authority  for  or 
against  his  statement,  reports  that  St.  James  died 
unmarried  (S.  Epiph.  Adv.  Haer.  ii.  4,  p.  491, 
Paris,  1622),  and  that,  like  hit  namesake,  he  lived 
the  life  of  a  Nacarite  (ibid.  iii.  2,  13,  p.  1045). 

2.  James  the  Son  of  Alphaeus.  Matt.  x. 
3 ;  Mark  iii.  18 ;  Luke  vi.  15  ;  Acts  i.  13. 

3.  James  the  Brother  of  the  Lord.  Matt. 

xiii.  55 ;  Mark  vi.  3 ;  Gal.  i.  19. 

4.  James  the  Son  of  Mart,  Matt,  xxrii.  56 ; 
Luke  xxiv.  10.  Also  called  THE  Little,  Mark 
xv.  40. 

5.  James  the  Brother  of  Jude.   Jude  1. 

6.  James  the  Brother  (?)  of  Jons.  Luke 
vi.  16 ;  Acts  i.  13. 

7.  James.  Acts  xii.  17,  xv.  13,  xxi.  18  ;  1  Cor. 
xv.  7 ;  Gal.  ii.  9,  12. 

8.  James  the  Servant  of  God  and  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.   James  i.  1. 

We  reserve  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the 
Epistle  for  the  present. 

St.  Paul  identifies  for  us  Nee.  3.  and  7.  (see  Gal. 
ii.  9  and  12  compared  with  i.  19). 

If  we  may  translate  "IoiSai  'lcuai$w,  Judas 
the  brother,  rather  than  the  son  of  James,  we  may 
conclude  that  5.  and  6.  are  identical.  And  that 
we  may  so  translate  it,  is  proved,  if  proof  were 
needed,  by  Winer  (Grammar  of  the  Idioms  of  the 
N.  T.,  translated  by  Agnew  and  Ebbeke,  New 
York,  1850,  §§lxvi.  and  xxx.),  by  Hanlein  (Handb. 
der  Einl.  in  die  Schriften  des  Neuen  Test.,  Er- 
langen,  1809),  by  Amaud  (Recherchet  Critiques 
sur  CEpitre  de  Jude,  Strasbourg,  1851). 

We  may  identify  5.  and  6.  with  3.,  because 
we  know  that  James  the  Lord's  brother  had  a 
brother  named  Jude. 

We  may  identify  4.  with  3.  because  we  know 
James  the  son  of  Mary  had  a  brother  named  Joses, 
and  so  also  had  James  the  Lord's  brother. 

Thus  there  remain  two  only,  James  the  son  ot 
Alphaeus  (2.),  and  James  the  brother  of  the  Lv:>l 
(8.).  Can  we,  or  can  we  not,  identify  them  ? 
This  requires  a  longer  consideration. 

I.  By  comparing  Matt,  xxvii.  56  and  Mark  XT. 
40,  with  John  xix.  25,  we  find  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
had  a  sister  named  like  herself,  Mary,  who  was  the 
wife  of  Clopas,  and  who  had  two  sons,  James  the 
Little,  and  Joses.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
"  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas"  in  John  xix.  25  need 
not  be  the  same  person  as  "his  mother's  sister" 
(Kitto,  Lange,  Davidson),  but  the  Greek  will  not 
admit  of  this  construction  without  the  addition  or 
the  omission  of  a  a-a).  By  referring  to  Matt.  xiii. 
55  and  Mark  vi.  3  we  find  that  a  James  and  a  Joses, 
with  two  other  brethren  called  Jude  and  Simon, 
and  at  least  three  (xao-at)  sisters,  were  living  with 
the  Virgin  Mary  at  Nazareth.  By  referring  to 
Luke  vi.  16  and  Acts  i.  13  we  find  that  there  were 
two  brethren  named  James  and  Jude  among  the 
Apostles.    It  wou.d  certainly  be  natural  to  think 
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that  we  liad  here  but  one  family  of  four  brothers 
and  three  or  mora  sisters,  the  children  of  Clopas 
and  Mary,  nephews  and  nieces  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
There  are  difficulties,  however,  in  the  way  of  this 
conclusion.    For,  1.  the  four  brethren  in  Matt. 

xiii.  55  are  described  as  the  brothers  {Mttkfol)  of 
J  KSt.  s,  not  as  His  cousins ;  2.  they  are  found  living 
as  at  their  home  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  which 
seems  unnatural  if  she  were  their  aunt,  their  mother 
being,  as  we  know,  still  alive;  3.  the  James  of 
Luke  vi.  15  is  described  as  the  son  not  of  Clopas, 
but  of  Alphaeus ;  4.  the  "  brethren  of  the  Lord" 
(who  are  plainly  James,  Joses,  Jude,  and  Simon) 

.  appear  to  be  excluded  from  the  Apostolic  band  by 

*  their  declared  unbelief  in  his  Messiahship  (John  vii. 
3-5)  and  by  being  formally  distinguished  from  the 
disciples  by  the  Gospel-writers  (Matt.  xii.  48 ;  Mark 
.ii.  33;  John  ii.  12;  Acts  i.  14);  5.  James  and 
Jude  are  not  designated  as  the  Lord's  brethren  in 
the  lists  of  the  Apostles;  6.  Mary  is  designated  as 
mother  of  James  and  Joses,  whereas  she  would  have 
been  called  mother  of  James  and  Jude,  had  James 
and  Jude  been  Apostles,  and  Joses  not  an  Apostle 
(Matt,  xxvii.  46). 

These  are  the  six  chief  objections  which  may  be 
made  to  the  hypothesis  of  there  being  but  one  family 
nf  brethren  named  James,  Joses,  Jude,  and  Simon. 
The  following  answeis  may  be  given : — 

Objection  1. — "  They  are  called  brethren."  It  is 
a  sound  rule  of  criticism  that  words  are  to  be  under- 
stood in  their  most  simple  and  literal  acceptation ; 
but  there  is  a  limit  to  this  rule.  When  greater 
difficulties  are  caused  by  adhering  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  a  word,  than  by  interpreting  it  more 
liberally,  it  is  the  part  of  the  critic  to  interpret 
more  liberally,  rather  than  to  cling  to  the  ordinary 
and  literal  meaning  of  a  word.  Mow  it  is  clearly 
not  necessary  to  understand  ite\<pol  as  "  brothers  ' 
in  the  nearest  sense  of  brotherhood.  It  need  not 
mean  more  than  relative  (comp.  LXX.  Gen.  xiii.  8, 

xiv.  14.  xx.  12,  xxix.  12,  xxxi.  23 ;  Lev.  xxv.  48 ; 
Dent.  ii.  8;  Job  xix.  13,  xlii.  11 ;  Xen.  Cyrop. 
i.  5,  §47 ;  Isocr.  Paneg.  20 :  l'lat.  Phaed.  57,  Crit. 
16;  see  also  Cic.  ad  Ait.  15;  Tac.  Ann.  iii. 
38;  Quint.  Curt.  vi.  10,  §34;  comp.  Suicer  and 
Schleusner  in  toe.).  But  perhaps  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  would  lead  us  to  translate  it  brethren  ? 
On  the  contrary,  such  a  translation  appears  to  pro- 
duce very  grave  difficulties.  For,  first,  it  intro- 
duces two  sets  of  four  lint-cousins,  bearing  the 
same  names  of  James,  Joses,  Jude,  and  Simon,  who 
appear  upon  the  stage  without  anything  to  show 
which  is  the  son  of  Clopas,  and  which  his  cousin ; 
and  secondly,  it  drives  us  to  take  oar  choice  between 
three  doubtful  and  improbable  hypotheses  as  to  the 
parentage  of  this  second  set  of  James,  Joses,  Jude, 
and  Simon.  There  are  three  such  hypotheses : — (a.) 

*  The  Eastern  hypothesis,  that  they  were  the  children 
of  Joseph  by  a  former  wife.  This  notion  originated 
in  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Peter  (Orig.  in  Matt. 
xiii.  55,  Op.  torn.  iii.  p.  462,  E.  ed.  Dels  rue),  and 
was  adopted  by  St.  Epiphanius,  St.  Hilary,  and  St. 
Ambrose,  and  handed  on  to  the  later  Greek  Church 
(Epiph.  Huer.  xxvii.  Op.  torn.  iii.  p.  115;  Hil.  in 
Matt,  i.,  St.  Ambr.  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  260,  Ed.  Ben.). 
(6.)  The  Helvidian  hypothesis,  put  forward  at  first 
by  Bonosus,  Helvidius,  and  Jovinian,  and  revived  by 
Strauss  and  Herder  in  Germany,  and  by  Davidson 
and  Alford  in  England,  that  James,  Joses,  Jude, 

-  Simon,  and  the  three  sisters,  were  children  of  Joseph 
and  Mary.    This  notion  is  opposed,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly,  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Chris- 
VOL.  i. 


tian  body  in  all  ages  of  the  Churchj  like  the  other 
two  hypotheses,  it  creates  two  sets  of  cousins  with 
the  same  name :  it  seems  to  be  scarcely  compatible 
with  our  Lord's  recommending  His  mother  to  the  - 
care  of  St.  John  at  His  own  death  (see  Jerome,  Op. 
torn.  ii.  p.  10) ;  for  if,  as  has  been  suggested,  though 
with  great  improbability,  her  sons  might  at  that 
time  have  been  unbelievers  (Blom.  Disp.  Theol.  p. 
67,  Lugd.  Bat.;  Meander,  Planting,  &c,  iv.  1), 
Jksus  would  have  known  that  that  unbelief  was 
only  to  continue  for  a  lew  days.  That  the  Tpmri- 
rmcos  vtos  of  Luke  ii.  7,  and  the  iws  ol  tract  of 
Matt.  i.  25,  imply  the  birth  of  after  children,  is  not 
now  often  urged  (see  Pearson,  On  the  Creed,  i. 
304,  ii.  220).  (c.)  The  Levirate  hypothesis  may  be 
passed  by.  It  was  a  mere  attempt  made  in  the 
eleventh  century  to  reconcile  the  Greek  and  Latin 
traditions  by  supposing  that  Joseph  and  Clopas  7 
were  brothers,  and  that  Joseph  raised  up  seed  to  his 
dead  brother  (Theoph.  in  Matt.  xiii.  55 ;  Op.  torn, 
i.  p.  71,  E.  ed.  Venet.  1764). 

Objection  2. — "  The  four  brothers  and  their  sisters 
are  always  found  living  and  moving  about  with  the 
Virgin  Mary."  If  they  were  the  children  of  Clopas, 
the  Virgin  Mary  was  their  aunt.  Her  own  husband 
would  appear  without  doubt  to  have  died  at  some 
time  between  a.d.  8  and  a.d.  26.  Nor  have  we  • 
any  reason  for  believing  Clopas  to  have  been  alive 
during  our  Lord's  ministry.  (We  need  not  pause 
here  to  prove  that  the  Cleophas  of  Luke  xxiv.  is  an 
entirely  different  person  and  name  from  Clopas.) 
What  difficulty  is  there  in  supposing  that  the  two 
widowed  sisters  should  have  lived  together,  the 
more  so  as  one  of  them  had  but  one  son ,  and  he  was 
often  taken  from  her  by  his  ministerial  duties? 
And  would  it  not  be  most  natural  that  two  families 
of  first  cousins  thus  living  together  should  be  popu- 
larly looked  upon  as  one  family,  and  spoken  of  as 
brothers  and  sisters  instead  of  cousins?  It  is 
noticeable  that  St.  Mary  is  nowhere  called  the  ' 
mother  of  the  four  brothers. 

Objection  3. — "  James  the  Apostle  is  said  to  bs 
the  son  of  Alphaeus,  not  of  Clopas."  But  Alphaeus 
and  Clopas  are  the  same  name  rendered  into  the  Greek 
language  in  two  different  but  ordinary  and  recog- 
nized ways,  from  the  Aramaic 

(See  Mill,  Accounts  of  Our  Lord's  Brethren  vindi- 
cated, &c.,  p.  236,  who  compares  the  two  forms 
Clovis  and  Aloysius  ;  Arnaud,  Pecherches,  be.) 

Objection  4. — Dean  Alford  considers  John  vii.  5, 
compared  with  vi.  67-70,  to  decide  that  none  of  the 
brothers  of  the  Lord  were  of  the  number  of  the  ' 
Twelve  (Proleg.  to  Ep.  of  James,  G.  T.  iv.  88,  and 
Comm.  in  loc.).  If  this  verse,  as  he  states,  makes 
"  the  crowning  difficulty  "  to  the  hypothesis  of  the 
identity  of  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  the  Apostle, 
with  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  the  difficulties 
are  not  too  formidable  to  be  overcome.  Many  of 
the  disciples  having  left  Jksus,  St.  Peter  bursts  out 
in  the  name  of  the  Twelve  with  a  warm  expression 
of  faith  and  love ;  and  after  that — very  likely  (see 
Greswell's  Harmony)  full  six  months  afterwards — 
the  Evangelist  states  that  "  neither  did  His  brethren 
believe  on  Him."  Does  it  foliow  from  hence  that 
all  His  brethren  disbelieved?  Let  us  compare  other 
passages  in  Scripture.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
state  that  the  thieves  railed  on  our  Lord  upon  the 
Cross.  Are  we  therefore  to  disbelieve  St.  Luke, 
who  says  that  one  of  the  thieves  was  penitent,  and 
did  not  rail?  (Lukexxiii.  39,  40).  St.  Luke  and 
St-  John  say  that  the  soldiers  offered  vinegar.  An 
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we  to  believe  that  all  Jul  so?  or,  us  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark  tell  us,  that  only  one  did  it?  (Luke  xxiii. 
36 ;  .lohu  xix.  29;  Mark  xv.  36  ;  Matt,  xxvii.  48). 
St.  Matthew  tells  us  that  "  his  disciples "  had 
indignation  when  Mary  poured  the  ointment  on 
the  Lord's  head.  Are  we  to  suppose  this  true  of 
all  ?  or  of  Judas  Iscariot,  and  pei  Iraps  some  others, 
according  to  John  xii.  4  and  Mark  xiv.  4?  It  is 
not  at  all  necessary  to  suppose  that  St.  John  is  here 
speaking  of  all  the  brethren.  If  Joses,  Simon,  and 
the  three  sisters  disbelieved,  it  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient ground  for  the  statement  of  the  Evangelist. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Matt.  xii.  47,  Mark  iii.  32, 
where  it  is  reported  to  Him  that  His  mother  and 
His  brethren,  designated  by  St.  Mark  (iii.  21 )  as 
ol  Tap'  avrov,  were  standing  without.  Nor  does 
it  necessarily  follow  that  the  disbelief  of,  the  brethren 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  James  and  Jude,  Apostles 
though  they  were,  and  vouched  for  half  a  year  before 
by  the  warm-tempered  Peter,  could  have  had  no 
share  in  it.  It  might  have  been  similar  to  that 
feeling  of  unfaithful  restlessness  which  perhaps 
moved  St.  John  Baptist  to  send  his  disciples  to 
make  their  inquiry  of  the  Lord,  (see  Orotius  in 
loc.,  and  Larduer,  vi.  p.  497,  Lond.  1788).  With 
regard  to  John  ii.  12,  Acts  i.  14,  we  may  say  that 
"his  brethren"  are  no  more  excluded  from  the  dis- 
ciples in  the  first  passage,  and  fiom  the  Apostles  in 
the  second,  by  being  mentioned  parallel  with  them, 
than  "  the  other  Apostles,  and  the  brethren  of  the 
Lord,  and  Cephas"  (1  Cor.  ix.  5),  excludes  Peter 
from  the  Apostolic  band. 

Direction  5. — "  If  the  title  of  brethren  of  the 
Lord  had  belonged  to  James  and  Jude,  they  would 
have  been  designated  by  it  in  the  list  of  the  Apostles." 
The  omission  of  a  title  is  so  slight  a  ground  for  an 
argument  that  we  may  pass  this  by. 

Objection  6. — That  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas 
should  be  designated  by  the  title  of  Mary  the 
mother  of  James  and  Joses,  to  the  exclusion  of  Jude, 
if  James  and  Jude  were  Apostles,  appears  to  Dr.  Da- 
vidson (Tntrod.  to  N.  71,  iii.  295,  London,  1851) 
and  to  Dean  Alford  (Prol.  to  Ep.  of  Jamet,  G.  T., 
iv.  90)  extremely  improbable.  There  is  no  impro- 
bability in  it,  if  Joses  was,  as  would  seem  likely, 
an  elder  brother  of  Jude,  and  next  in  older  to 
James. 

II.  We  have  hitherto  argued  that  the  hypothesis 
which  most  naturally  accounts  for  the  facts  of  Holy 
Scripture  is  that  of  the  identity  of  James  the  Little, 
;  the  Apostle,  with  James  the  Lord's  brother.  We 
have  also  argued  that  the  six  main  objections  to 
this  view  are  not  valid,  inasmuch  as  they  may  either 
be  altogether  met,  or  at  best  throw  us  back  on  other 
hypotheses  which  create  greater  difficulties  than  that 
under  consideration.  We  proceed  to  point  out  some 
further  confirmations  of  our  original  hypothesis. 

1.  It  would  be  unnatural  that  St.  Luke,  in  a  list 
of  twelve  persons,  in  which  the  name  of  James  twice 
occurred,  with  its  distinguishing  patronymic,  should 
describe  one  of  the  last  persons  on  his  list  as  brother 
to  "James,"  without  any  further  designation  to 
distinguish  him,  unless  he  meant  the  James  whom 
he  had  just  before  named.  The  James  whom  he 
had  just  before  named  is  the  son  of  Alphaeus ;  the 
person  designated  by  his  relationship  to  him  is  Jude. 
We  have  reason  therefore  for  regarding  Jude  as  the 
brother  of  the  son  of  Alphaeus ;  on  other  grounds 
(Matt.  xiii.  55 ;  Mark  vi.  3)  we  have  reason  for 
regarding  him  as  the  brother  of  the  Lord  :  therefore 
we  have  reason  for  regarding  the  son  of  Alphaeus  as 
the  brother  of  the  Lord. 


2.  It.  would  be  unnatural  that  St.  Luke,  after 
having  recognized  only  two  Jameses  throughout  his 
Gospel  and  down  to  the  twelfth  cha)4er  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  having  in  that  chapter  narrated 
the  death  of  one  of  them  (James  the  son  of  Zebedee), 
should  go  on  in  the  same  and  following  chapters  to 
speak  of  "  James,"  meaning  thereby  not  the  other 
James,  with  whom  alone  his  readers  are  acquainted, 
but  a  different  James  not  yet  mentioned  by  him. 
Alford's  example  of  Philip  the  Evangelist  (Proleg. 
to. the  Ep.  of  James,  p.  89)  is  in  no  manner  of 
way  to  the  point,  except  as  a  contrast.  St.  Luke 
introduces  Philip  the  Evangelist,  Acts  vi.  5,  and 
after  recounting  the  death  of  Stephen  his  colleague, 
continues  the  history  of  the  same  Philip. 

3.  James  is  represented  throughout  the  Acts  as 
exercisiug  great  authority  among,  or  even  over, 
Apostles  (Acts  xii.  17,  xv.  13,  xxi.  18);  and  in 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  he  is  placed  before  even  Cephas 
and  John,  and  declared  to  be  a  pillar  of  the  Church 
with  tlieni  (Gal.  ii.  9-12).  It  is  more  likely  that 
an  Apostle  would  hold  such  a  position,  than  one 
who  had  not  been  a  believer  till  after  the  Resur- 
rection. 

4.  St.  Paul  says  (Oal.  i.  19),  "  Other  of  the 
Apostles  saw  I  none,  save  James  the  Lord's  brother" 
("ETtpoK  ii  ray  iwotrr6\wy  oix  tTSov  it 
'liiiu>$oy  top  &5f Kipbr  rov  Kvpfou.)  This  passage, 
though  seeming  to  assert  distinctly  that  James  the 
Lord's  brother  was  au  Apostle,  and  therefore  iden- 
tical with  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  cannot  be  taken  as 
a  direct  statement  to  that  effect,  for  it  is  possible 
that  awooTdAeu'  may  be  used  in  the  looser  sense, 
though  this  is  not  agreeable  with  the  line  of  defence 
which  St.  Paul  is  here  maintaining,  viz.  that  he  had 
received  his  commission  from  God,  and  not  from 
the  Twelve  (see  Thorndike,  i.  p.  5,  Oxf.  1844).  And 
again,  «  pi  may  qualify  the  whole  sentence,  and 
not  only  the  word  ircxrriKar  (Mayerdorff,  Hist, 
krit.  Emleit.  in  die  Petrin.  Schr.  p.  52,  Harob. 
1833;  Keander,  Michaelis,  Winer,  Alford).  Still 
this  is  not  often,  if  ever,  the  case,  when  cl  /t^ 
follows  htpoy  (Schneckeuburger,  Admt.  ad  Epist. 
Jac.  perpet.  p.  144,  Stuttg.  1832:  see  also  Winer, 
Grammatik.  5th  ed.,  p.  647,  and  Meyer,  comm.  in 
loc.)  ;  and  if  St.  Paul  had  not  intended  to  include 
St.  James  among  the  Apostles,  we  should  rather 
have  expected  the  singular  iwioroKoy  than  the 
plural  ray  awoffriXwy  (Amaud,  Recherchcs,  &c.). 
The  more  natural  interpretation  of  the  verse  would 
appeal'  to  be  that  which  includes  James  among  the 
Twelve,  identifying  him  with  the  son  of  Alphaeus. 
But,  as  we  have  said,  such  a  conclusion  does  not 
necessarily  follow.  Compare,  however,  this  verse 
with  Acts  ix.  27,  and  the  probability  is  increased 
by  several  degrees.  St.  Luke  there  asserts  tliat 
Barnabas  brought  Paul  to  the  Apostles,  wpht  robs 
aTooriKovs.  St.  Paul,  as  we  have  seen,  asserts 
that  during  that  visit  to  Jerusalem  he  saw  Peter, 
and  none  other  of  the  Apostles,  save  James  the 
Lord's  brother.  Peter  and  James,  then,  were  the 
two  Apostles  to  whom  Barnabas  brought  Paul.  Of 
course,  it  may  be  said  here  also  that  IniaroKot  is 
used  in  its  lax  sense ;  but  it  appears  to  be  a  more 
natural  conclusion  that  James  the  Lord's  brother 
was  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  being  identical 
with  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  or  James  the  Little. 

III.  We  must  now  turn  for  a  short  time  from 
Scripture  to  the  early  testimony  of  uninspired 
writers.  Here,  as  among  modern  writers,  we  find 
the  same  three  hyiiotheses  which  we  have  already 
mentioned : — 
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For  the  identity  of  James  the  I-ord's  .brother  with 
James  the  Apostle,  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  we  find 
Papist  of  Hierapolis,  a  contemporary  of  the  Apostles 
(see  Routh,  Seliq.  Soar.  i.  16,  43,  230,  Ozon, 
1846)  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Hypotyposeis, 
Bk.  vii.  apud  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  1),  St.  Ohrysostom 
(in  Gal.  i.  19). 

Parallel  with  this  opinion  there  existed  another 
in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  that  James  was  the  son 
of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage,  and  therefore  not 
identical  with  the  son  of  Alphaeus.  This  is  first 
found  in  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Peter  (see  Origen, 
tx  Matt.  xiii.  55),  in  the  Protevangelium  of  James, 
and  the  Pseudo-Apostolical  Constitutions  of  the 
third  century  (Thiio,  Cod.  Apocr.  torn.  i.  p.  228 ; 
Coast.  Apost.  vi.  12).  It  is  adopted  by  Eusebius 
{Comm.  in  Esal  xvii.  6  ;  H.  E.  i.  12,  ii.  1). 
Perhaps  it  is  Origen's  opinion  (see  Comm.  m  Jok. 
ii.  12).  St.  Epiphanius,  St.  Hilary,  and  St.  Am- 
brose, we  hare  already  mentioned  as  being  on  the 
same  side.  So  are  Victorinus  (Vict.  Phil,  in  Gal. 
apud  Maii  Script,  vet.  not),  coll.  Romae,  1828)  and 
Gregory  Nyssen  (Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  844,  D.  ed.  Par. 
1618),  and  it  became  the  recognised  belief  of  the 
Greek  Church. 

Meantime  the  hypothesis  maintaining  the  identity 
of  the  two  was  maintained;  and  being  warmly 
defended  by  St.  Jerome  (dt  Matt.  xft.  49),  and 
supported  by  St  Augustine  (Contra  Faust,  xxii. 
,  35,  Ac.),  it  became  the  recognised  belief  of  the 
Western  Church. 

The  third  hypothesis  was  unknown  until  it 
was  pot  forward  by  Bonos  us  in  Macedonia,  and 
by  Helridius  and  Jovinian  in  Italy,  aa  an  opinion 
which  seemed  to  them  conformable  with  Scrip- 
ture. Their  followers  were  called  Antidicoma- 
rianites.  The  fact  of  their  having  a  name  given 
them  shows  that  their  numbers  must  have  been 
considerable;  they  date  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century. 

English  theological  writers  have  been  divided 
between  the  first  and  second  of  these  views,  with, 
however,  a  preference  on  the  whole  for  the  first 
hypothesis.  See,  for  example,  Lardner,  vi.  495, 
Loud.  1788;  Pearson,  Minor  Works,  I.  850, 
Oxf.  1844,  and  On  t/u  Creed,  i.  308,  ii.  224, 
Oxf.  1833;  Thorndike,  i.  5,  Oxf.  1844;  Home's 
Introd.  to  H.  S.  iv.  427,  Lond.  1834,  etc  On 
the  same  side  are  Lightfoot,  Witsius,  Lampe, 
Baumgarten,  Semler,  Gabler,  Eichhorn,  Hug,  Ber- 
tholdt,  Guericke,  Schneckenburger,  Meier,  Steiger, 
Gieseler,  Theile,  Lange.  Taylor  (Op.  torn.  v.  p.  20, 
Loud.  1849),  Wilson  (Op.  torn.  vi.  p.  673,  Oxf. 
1859),  Cave  (Life  of  St.  James)  maintain  the 
second  hypothesis,  with  Vossius,  Basnage,  Valesius, 
&c  The  third  is  held  by  Dr.  Davidson  (/nir.  2V.  T. 
vol.  iB.)  and  by  Dean  Alibrd  (Greek  Test.  iv.  87).« 

The  chief  treatises  on  the  subject  are  Dr.  Mill's 
Accounts  of  our  Lord's  brethren  vindicated,  Cam- 
bridge, 1 843 ;  Alford,  as  above  referred  to ;  Lange's 
Article  in  Heraog's  Saal-EncyUopHdie  fur  pro- 
testantische  Theohgie  imd  Kirche,  Stuttgart,  1856 ; 
Neander's  Pflammg  und  Leitung ;  Schnecken- 
burger's  Annotatio  ad  Epist  Jac.  perpetua,  Stutt- 
gart, 1832;  Arnaud's  Rechtrches  Critiques  sur 
I'Epitre  de  Jude,  Strasbourg,  1851 ;  Schafl's  Das 
VerhUtniss  des  Jacobus  Bruders  des  Herrn  und 
Jacobus  Alphii,  Berlin,  1842  ;  Gaoler's  De  Ja- 


•  The  author  of  the  article  on  the  "  Brethren  of 
our  Loid"  Ukes  a  different  view  from  the  one  Riven 
above  (see  p.  331). 


cobo,  epistolae  eidem  ascratae  aucttri,  Altorf, 
1787. 

Had  we  not  identified  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus 
with  the  brother  of  the  Lord  we  should  have  but 
little  to  write  of  him.  When  we  had  said  that  his 
name  appears  twice  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  our  history  of  him  would  be  complete.  In 
like  manner  the  early  history  of  tho  Lord  s  brother 
would  be  confined  to  the  fact  that  he  lived  und 
moved  from  place  to  place  with  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  with  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and,  except  the 
appearance  of  the  risen  Lord  to  him,  we  should  have 
nothing  more  to  recount  of  him  until  after  the 
death  of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  in  the  year  44,  or 
at  least,  till  St.  Paul's  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  after 
his  conversion,  in  the  year  40.  Of  James  the 
Little,  who  would  probably  be  distinct  from  each  of 
the  above  (for  an  argument  against  the  identity  of 
the  Jameses  is  the  doubt  of  the  identity  of  Alphaeus 
and  Clopas),  we  should  know  nothing,  except  that 
he  had  a  mother  named  Mary,  who  was  the  sister 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  wife  of  Clopas. 

Jambs  the  Little,  the  son  of  Alphaeus, 
THE  brother  OF  the  Lobd.— Of  James'  father 
rendered  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  AU 
phaeut  ('AXaWor),  and  by  St.  John  Clopas  (KAo»- 
mtr),  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he  married  Mary, 
the  sister  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  had  by  her  four 
sons  and  three  or  more  daughters.'  He  appears  to 
have  died  before  the  commencement  of  our  Lord's 
ministry,  and  after  his  death  it  would  seem  that  his 
wife  and  her  sister,  a  widow  like  herself,  and  in  poor 
circumstances,  lived  together  in  one  house,  generally 
at  Nazareth  (Matt  xiii.  55),  but  sometimes  also  at 
Capernaum  (John  ii.  12)  and  Jerusalem  (Acts 
i.  14).  It  is  probable  that  these  cousins,  or,  aa 
they  were  usually  called,  brothers  and  sisters,  of  the 
Lord  were  older  than  Himself ;  as  on  one  occasion  we 
find  them,  with  His  mother,  indignantly  declaring 
that  He  was  beside  Himself,  and  going  out  to  "  lay 
hold  on  Him  "  and  compel  Him  to  moderate  His  zeal 
in  preaching,  at  least  sufficiently  "  to  eat  bread  " 
(Mark  iii.  20,  21,  31).  This  looks  like  the  con- 
duct of  elders  towards  one  younger  than  themselves. 

Of  James  individually  we  know  nothing  till  the 
spring  of  the  year  28,  when  we  find  him,  together 
with  his  younger  brother  Jude,  called  to  the 
Apostolate.  It  has  been  noticed  that  in  all  the 
four  lists  of  the  Apostles  James  holds  the  same 
place,  heading  perhaps  the  third  class,  consisting  of 
himself,  Jude,  Simon,  and  Iscariot ;  as  Philip  heads 
the  second  class,  consisting  of  himself,  Bartholomew, 
Thomas,  and  Matthew ;  and  Simon  Peter  the  first, 
consisting  of  himself,  Andrew,  James,  and  John 
(Alford,  in  Matt.  x.  2).  The  feet  of  Jude  being 
described  by  reference  to  James  ('loiSas  'IwaijSov) 
shows  the  name  and  reputation  which  he  had, 
either  at  the  time  of  the  calling  of  the  Apostles  or 
at  the  time  when  St.  Luke  wrote. 

It  is  not  likely  (though  far  from  impossible) 
that  James  and  Jude  took  part  with  their  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  trying  u  to  lay 
hold  on  "  Jesus  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
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(Mark  Hi.  21);  and  it  is  likely,  though  not  certain, 
that  it  is  of  the  other  brothel's  and  sisters,  without 
these  two,  that  St.  John  says,  "  Neither  did  His 
brethren  believe  on  Him"  (John  vii.  5),  in  the 
autumn  of  a.d.  29. 

We  hear  no  more  of  James  till  after  the  Cruci- 
fiiion  and  the  Resurrection.  At  some  time  in  the 
forty  days  that  intervened  between  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Ascension  the  Lord  appeared  to  him.  This 
is  not  related  by  the  Evangelists,  but  it  is  men- 
tioned by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  7) ;  and  there  never 
has  been  any  doubt  that  it  was  to  this  James  rather 
than  to  the  son  of  Zebedee  that  the  manifestation 
was  vouchsafed.  We  may  conjecture  that  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  him  for  the  high 
position  which  he  was  soon  to  assume  in  Jerusalem, 
and  of  giving  him  the  instructions  on  "  the  things 
pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God"  (Acts  i.  3) 
which  were  necessary  for  his  guidance,  that  the 
Lord  thus  showed  Himself  to  James.  We  cannot 
fix  the  date  of  this  appearance.  It  was  probably 
only  a  few  days  before  the  Ascension ;  after  which 
we  find  James,  Jude,  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles, 
together  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  Simon,  and  Joses, 
in  Jerusalem,  awaiting  in  faith  and  prayer  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Pentecostal  gift. 

Again  we  lose  sight  of  James  for  ten  years,  and 
when  he  appears  once  more  it  is  in  a  far  higher 
position  than  any  that  he  has  yet  held.  In  the 
year  37  occurred  the  conversion  of  Saul.  Three 
years  after  his  conversion  he  paid  his  first  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  but  the  Christians  recollected  what  they 
had  suffered  at  his  hands,  and  feared  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  him.  Barnabas,  at  this  time  of 
far  higher  reputation  than  himself,  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  introduced  him  to  Peter  and  James 
(Acts  ix.  27 ;  Gal.  i.  18,  19),  and  by  their  au- 
thority he  was  admitted  into  the  society  of  the 
Christians,  and  allowed  to  associate  freely  with 
them  during  the  fifteen  days  of  his  stay.  Here  we 
find  James  on  a  level  with  Peter,  and  with  him 
deciding  on  the  admission  of  St.  Paul  into  fellow- 
ship with  the  Church  at  Jerusalem ;  and  from 
henceforth  we  always  find  him  equal,  or  in  his  own 
department  superior,  to  the  very  chietest  Apostles, 
Peter,  John,  and  Paul.  For  by  this  time  he  had 
been  appointed  (at  what  exact  date  we  know  not) 
«  to  preside  over  the  infant  Church  in  its  most  im- 
poi-tant  centre,  in  a  position  equivalent  to  that 
of  Bishop.  This  pre-eminence  is  evident  throughout 
the  after  history  of  the  Apostles,  whether  we  read 
it  in  the  Acts,  in  the  Epistles,  or  in  Ecclesiastical 
writers.  Thus  in  the  year  44,  when  Peter  is  re- 
leased from  prison,  he  desires  that  information  of 
his  escape  may  be  given  to  "  James,  and  to  the 
brethren  "  (Acts  xii.  17).  In  the  year  49  he  pre- 
sides at  the  Apostolic  Council,  and  delivers  the 
judgment  of  the  Assembly,  with  the  expression  itb 
fyi  Kpiva  (Acts  xv.  1 8,  1 9  j  see  St.  Chrys.  in  loc.). 
In  the  same  year  (or  perhaps  in  the  year  51,  on  his 
fourth  visit  to  Jerusalem)  St.  Paul  recognises  James 
as  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Church,  together  with 
Cephas  and  John  (Gal.  ii.  9),  and  places  his  name 
before  them  both.  Shortly  afterwards  it  is  '*  certain 
who  came  from  James,"  that  is,  from  the  mother- 
church  of  Jerusalem,  designated  by  the  name  of  its 
Bishop,  who  lead  Peter  into  tergiversation  at  Au- 
tioch.  And  in  the  year  57  Paul  pays  a  formal  visit 
to  James  in  the  presence  of  all  his  presbyters,  after 
having  been  previously  welcomed  with  joy  the  day 
before  bv  the  brethren  in  an  unofficial  manner  (Acts 
xxi.  18). 


Entirely  accordant  with  these  notices  of  Scrip- 
ture is  the  universal  testimony  of  Christian  anti- 
quity to  the  high  office  held  by  James  in  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem.  That  he  was  formally 
appointed  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Lord  Him- 
self, as  reported  by  Epiphanius  (Haera.  Ixxviii.) ; 
Chrysostom  (/font.  xi.  in  1  Cor.  vii.) ;  Proclus  of 
Constantinople  (De  Trad.  Dir.  Liturg.);  and 
Photius  (Ep.  157)  is  not  likely.  Eusebius  follows 
this  account  in  a  passage  of  his  history,  but  says 
elsewhere  that  he  was  appointed  bv  the  Apostlts 
(//.  E.  ii.  23).  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  first 
author  who  speaks  of  his  Episcopate  (Hypotyposeis, 
Bk.  vi.  ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  1),  and  he  alludes  to 
it  as  a  thing  of  which  the  chief  Apostles,  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  might  well  have  been  ambitious. 
The  same  Clement  reporta  that  the  Lord,  after  Hi* 
resurrection,  delivered  the  gift  of  knowledge  to 
James  the  Just,  to  John,  and  Peter,  who  delivered 
it  to  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  and  they  to  the 
Seventy.  This  at  least  shows  the  estimation  in 
which  James  was  held.  But  the  author  to  whom 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  an  account  of  the  life 
and  death  of  James  is  Hegesippus  (i.  e.  Joseph),  a 
Christian  of  Jewish  origin,  who  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  century.  His  narrative  gives  us  such 
an  insight  into  the  position  of  St.  James  in  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem  that  it  is  best  to  let  him  relate  it  in 
his  own  words : — 

Tradition  respecting  James,  as  own  by  Heye- 
sipp»s. — "  With  the  Apostles  James,  the  brother  of 
the  Lord,  succeeds  to  the  charge  of  the  Church — 
that  James,  who  has  been  called  Just  from  the 
time  of  the  Lord  to  our  own  days,  for  there  were 
many  of  the  name  of  James.  He  was  holy  from 
his  mother's  womb,  he  drank  not  wine  or  strong 
drink,  nor  did  he  eat  animal  food ;  a  razor  came 
not  upon  his  head ;  he  did  not  anoint  himself  with 
oil ;  he  did  not  use  the  bath.  He  alone  might  go 
into  the  holy  place ;  for  he  wore  no  woollen  clothes, 
but  linen.  And  alone  he  used  to  go  into  the  temple, 
and  there  he  was  commonly  found  upon  his  knees, 
praying  for  forgiveness  for  the  people,  so  that  his 
knees  grew  dry  and  thin  [generally  translated  hard] 
like  a  camel's,  from  his  constantly  bending  them  in 
prayer,  and  entreating  forgiveness  for  the  people. 
On  account  therefore  of  his  exceeding  righteousuess 
he  was  called  '  Just,'  and  '  Oblias,'  which  means 
in  Greek  '  the  bulwark  of  the  people,'  and  '  right- 
eousness,' as  the  prophets  declare  of  him.  Some 
of  the  seven  sects  then  that  I  have  mentioned  en- 
quired of  him, '  What  is  the  door  of  Jesus  ?'  And 
he  said  that  this  man  was  the  Saviour,  wherefore 
some  believed  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  Now  the 
foremcntioncd  sects  did  not  believe  in  the  Resunec- 
tiou,  nor  in  the  coming  of  one  who  shall  recom- 
pense every  man  according  to  his  works;  but  all 
who  became  believers  believed  through  James. 
When  many  therefore  of  the  rulers  believed,  there 
was  a  disturbance  among  the  Jews,  and  Scril«es, 
and  Pharisees,  saying,  '  There  is  a  risk  that  the 
whole  people  will  expect  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ.' 
They  came  together  therefore  to  James,  and  said, 
'  We  pray  thee,  stop  the  people,  for  they  have  gone 
astray  after  Jesus  as  though  he  were  the  Christ. 
We  pray  thee  to  persuade  all  that  come  to  the  Pass- 
over concerning  Jesus :  for  we  all  give  heed  to  thee, 
for  we  and  all  the  people  testify  to  thee  that  thou 
art  just,  and  acceptest  not  the  person  of  man.  Per- 
suade tlie  people  therefore  not  to  go  astray  about 
Jesus,  for  the  whole  people  and  all  of  us  give  heed 
to  thec.    Stand  therefore  on  the  gable  of  the  temple. 
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that  tltou  tnayest  be  visible,  and  that  thy  words  i 
nuiy  be  heard  by  all  the  people ;  for  all  the  tribes 
and  even  the  Gentiles  are  come  together  for  the 
Passover.'  Therefore  the  forementioned  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  placed  James  upon  the  gable  of  the  temple, 
and  cried  out  to  him,  and  said,  '0  Just  one,  to 
whom  we  ought  all  to  give  heed,  seeing  that  the 
people  are  going  astray  after  Jesus  who  was  cru- 
cified, tell  us  what  is  the  door  of  Jesus?1  And  he 
answered  with  a  loud  voice, '  Why  ask  ye  me  about 
Jesus  the  Son  of  Man  ?  He  sits  in  heaven  on  the 
right  hand  of  great  power,  and  will  come  ou  the 
clouds  of  heaven.'  And  many  were  convinced  and 
gave  glory  on  the  testimony  of  James,  crying  Ho- 
sannah  to  the  Son  of  David.  Whereupon  the  same 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  said  to  each  other,  '  We  have 
done  ill  in  bringing  forward  such  a  witness  to 
Jesus;  but  let  us  go  up,  aud  throw  him  down, 
that  they  may  be  terrified,  and  not  believe  on  him.' 
And  they  cried  out,  saying,  '  Oh !  oh  1  even  the 
Just  is  gone  astray.'  And  they  fulfilled  that  which 
is  written  in  Isaiah,  '  Let  us  take  away  the  just 
man,  for  he  is  displeasing  to  us ;  therefore  shall 
they  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  deeds.'  They  went 
fe  up  therefore,  and  threw  down  the  Just  one,  and 
k  said  to  one  another,  '  Let  us  stone  James  the 
Just.'  And  they  began  to  stone  him,  for  he  was 
not  killed  by  the  Kill ;  but  he  turned  round,  and 
knelt  down,  and  cried,  '  I  beseech  thee,  Lord  God 
Kather,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do.'  And  whilst  they  were  stoning  him,  one  of 
the  priests,  of  the  sons  of  Rechab,  a  son  of  the 
Kcchabites  to  whom  Jeremiah  the  prophet  bears  tos- 
-  timony,  cried  out  and  said,  '  Stop  1  What  are  yon 
about?  The  Just  one  is  praying  for  you!'  Then 
one  of  them,  who  was  a  fuller,  took  the  club  with 
which  he  pressed  the  clothes,  and  brought  it  down 
on  the  head  of  the  Just  one.  And  so  he  bore  his 
witness.  And  they  buried  him  on  the  spot  by  the 
temple,  and  the  column  still  remains  by  the  temple. 
This  man  was  a  true  witness  to  Jews  and  Greeks 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  And  immediately  Ves- 
-pasian  commenced  the  siege"  (Euseb.  ii.  23,  and 
Kouth,  Set.  Sacr.  p.  208,  Oxf.  1846). 

For  the  difficulties  which  occur  in  this  extract, 
reference  may  be  made  to  Kouth 's  Reliquiae  Sacrae 
(vol.  i.  p.  228),  and  to  Canon  Stanley's  Apostolical 
Age  (p.  319,  Oxf.  1847).  It  represents  St.  James 
to  us  in  his  life  and  in  his  death  more  vividly  than 
any  modern  words  could  picture  him.  We  see 
him,  a  married  man  perhaps  1,1  Cor.  ix.  5),  but  in 
all  other  respects  a  rigid  and  ascetic  follower  after 
righteousness,  keeping  the  Nazaiite  rule,  like  Anna 
the  prophetess  (Luke  ii.  37),  serving  the  Lord  iu 
the  temple  "  with  fastings  and  prayers  night  and 
day,"  regarded  by  the  Jews  themselves  as  one  who 
had  attained  to  the  sanctity  of  the  priesthood, 
though  not  of  the  priestly  family  or  tribe  (unless 
indeed  we  argue  from  this  that  Clopas  did  belong 
to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  draw  thence  another  argu- 
ment for  the  identity  or  James  the  son  of  Clopas 
and  James  the  Lord's  brother),  and  as  the  very  type 

*  The  monument—  part  excavation,  part  edifice — 
which  is  now  commonly  known  as  the  "  Tomb  of  St. 
James,"  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  so-called  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  and  therefore  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  spot  on  which  the  Apostle  was  killed,  which 
the  narrative  of  Hegexippus  would  seem  to  fix  as 
somewhere  under  the  south-east  corner  of  the  wall  of 
the  Haram,  or  perhaps  further  down  the  slope  nearer 
the  "  Fountain  of  the  Virgin."  [En-rookl.]  It  can- 
not at  any  rate  he  said  to  stand  "  by  the  Temple."  The 


of  what  a  righteous  or  just  man  ought  to  be.  If 
any  man  could  have  con  veiled  the  Jews  as  a  nation 
to  Christianity,  it  would  have  been  James. 

Joseph  us'  narrative  of  his  death  is  apparently 
somewhat  different.  He  says  that  in  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  Festus  and  the  coming  of 
Albinus,  Ananus  the  high-priest  assembled  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  "  brought  before  it  James  the  bro- 
ther of  him  who  is  called  Christ,  and  some  others, 
and  having  charged  them  with  breaking  the  laws, 
delivered  them  over  to  be  stoned."  But  if  we  are 
to  reconcile  this  statement  with  that  of  Hegesippus, 
we  must  suppose  that  they  were  not  actually  stoned 
on  this  occasion.  The  historian  adds  that  the 
better  part  of  the  citizens  disliked  what  was  done, 
and  complained  of  Ananus  to  Agrippa  aud  Albi- 
nus, whereupon  Albinus  threatened  to  punish  him 
for  having  assembled  the  Sanhedrim  without  his 
consent,  and  Agrippa  deprived  him  of  the  high- 
priesthood  {Ant,  xx.  9).  The  words  "brother  of 
him  who  is  called  Christ,"  are  judged  by  Le  Clerc, 
Lardner,  &c„  to  be  spurious. 

Epiphanius  gives  the  same  account  that  Hege- 
sippus does  in  somewhat  different  words,  having 
evidently  copied  it  for  the  most  part  from  him. 
He  adds  a  few  particulars  which  are  probably  mere 
assertions  or  conclusions  of  his  own  (Jfaercs.  xxix. 
4,  and  lxxviii.  13).  He  considers  James  to  hare 
been  the  sou  of  Joseph  by  a  former  wife,  and  cal- 
culates that  he  must  have  been  96  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death ;  and  adds,  on  the  authority,  as  he 
says,  of  Eusebius,  Clement,  and  others,  that  he 
wore  the  weraAoy  on  his  forehead,  in  which  he 
probably  confounds  him  with  St.  John  (Polycr. 
apnd  Euseb.  //.  E.  v.  24.  But  see  Cotta,  Be  lam. 
pont.  App.  Joan.  Jaa.  et  Marci,  Tub.  1755). 

Gregory  of  Tours  reports  that  he  was  buried, 
not  where  he  fell,  but  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,*  in  a 
tomb  in  which  he  had  already  buried  Zacharias  and 
Simeon  (De  glor.  Mart.  i.  27).  Eusebius  tells  us 
that  his  chair  was  preserved  down  to  his  time ;  on 
which  see  Heinichen's  Excursus  (Eic.  xi.  ad  Euseb. 
H.  E.  vii.  19,  vol.  iv.  p.  957,  ed.  Burton). 

We  must  add  a  strange  Talmudic  legend,  which 
appears  to  relate  to  James.  It  is  found  in  the 
Midi-ash  Koheleth,  or  Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes, 
and  also  in  the  Tract  Abodah  Zarah  of  the  Jeru- 
salem Talmud.  It  is  as  follows :  "  R.  Eliezer,  the 
son  of  Dama,  was  bitten  by  a  serpent ;  and  there 
came  to  him  Jacob,  a  man  of  Caphar  Secama,  to 
heal  him  by  the  name  of  Jesu  the  son  of  Pandera ; 
k,jt  It.  Ismael  suffered  him  not,  saying, '  That  is  not 
allowed  thee,  son  of  Damn.'  He  answered,  '  Suffer 
me,  and  I  will  produce  an  authority  against  thee 
that  it  is  lawful ;'  but  he  could  not  produce  the  au- 
thority before  he  expired.  And  what  was  the 
authority? — This:  'Which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall 
live  iu  them '  (Lev.  xviii.  5).  But  it  is  not  said 
that  he  shall  die  in  them.  The  son  of  Pandera 
is  the  name  that  the  Jews  have  always  given  to 
our  Lord,  when  representing  Him  as  a  magician. 
The  same  name  is  given  in  Epiphanius  (Haerce. 


tradition  about  the  monument  in  question  is  that  St. 
James  took  refuge  there  after  the  capture  of  Christ, 
and  remained,  eating  and  drinking  nothing,  until  our 
I  Lord  appeared  to  him  on  the  day  of  His  resurrection 
(See  Qunresmlus,  &c,  quoted  in  Tobler,  Siloah,  tic, 
299.)  The  legend  of  his  death  there  seems  to  be  first 
mentioned  by  Maundevillc  (a.d.  1320 :  sec  Barly  Trav. 
176).  By  the  old  travellers  it  is  often  called  the 
"  Church  of  St.  James." 
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ixxviii.)  to  the  grandfather  of  Joseph,  and  by  John 
Damascene  (De  Fide  Orth.  iv.  15)  to  the  grand- 
father of  Joachim,  the  supposed  father  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  For  the  identification  of  James  of  Secama 
(a  place  in  Upper  Galilee)  with  James  the  Just, 
aee  Mill  (Historic.  Criticism  of  the  Gospel,  p.  318, 
Catnb.  1840).  The  passage  quoted  by  Origen  and 
Eusebius  from  Josephus,  in  which  the  latter  speaks 
of  the  death  of  James  as  being  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  seems  to  be  spurious 
(Orig.  in  Matt.  m\.  55  ;  Euseb.  H.  E.  ii.  23). 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  a  reference  to 
James  in  Heb.  ziii.  7  (see  Theodoret  m  loe.),  which 
would  Hi  his  death  at  some  time  previous  to  the 
writing  of  that  Epistle.  His  apprehension  by  Ana- 
nus  was  probably  about  the  year  62  or  63  (Lard- 
ner,  Pearson,  Mill,  Whitby,  Le  Clerc,  Tillemont). 
There  is  nothing  to  fix  the  date  of  his  martyrdom 
as  narrated  by  Hegeaippus,  except  that  it  must  hare 
been  shoi  try  before  the  commencement  of  the  siege  | 
of  Jerusalem.  We  may  conjecture  that  he  was  be-  j 
tween  70  and  80  Tears  old.1"  [K.  M.] 

JAMES,  THE  GENERAL  EPISTLE  OP. 

L  Its  Oewuneness  mil  Canmicity. — In  the  third 
book  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  Eusebius  makes 
his  well-known  division  of  the  books,  or  pretended 
books,  of  the  New  Testament  into  four  classes. 
Under  the  head  of  ipohayoiptva  he  places  the 
Gospels,  the  Acts,  the  Pauline  Epistles,  the  First 
Epistle  of  St.  John,  and  the  First  Epistle  of  St. 
Peter.  In  the  class  of  imXtyiiuva  he  places  the 
Epistle  of  St.  James,  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles 
of  St.  John,  and  the  Epistle  of  St.  J  tide.  Amongst 
the  v68a  he  enumerates  the  Acts  of  St.  Paul,  the 
Shepherd,  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  Peter,  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas,  the  Doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  the 
Gospel  to  the  Hebrews.  The  aiprrocd  consist  of 
the  Gospels  of  Peter,  Thomas,  Matthias,  and  others, 
the  Acts  of  Andrew,  John,  and  others.  The  «Wi- 
ktyium,  amongst  which  he  places  the  Epistle  of 
St.  James,  are,  he  says,  yv&ptim  tpLus  rots  wo\- 
XoTs,  whether  the  expression  means  that  they  were 
acknowledged  by,  or  merely  that  they  were  known  to, 
the  majority  (H.  E.  iii.  25).  Elsewhere  he  refers 
i  the  Epistle  to  the  class  of  yiia,  for  this  is  the 
meaning  of  yoteierat  per,  which  was  apparently 
misunderstood  by  St.  Jerome  (De  Vic.  Iltust.) ; 
but  he  bears  witness  that  it  was  publicly  read  in 
most  churches  as  genuine  (H.  E.  ii.  23),  and  as 
such  accepts  it  himself.  This  then  was  the  state 
of  the  question  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  ;  the  Epistle 
was  accepted  as  canonical,  and  as  the  writing  of 
James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  by  the  majority, 
but  not  universally.  Origen  bears  the  same  testi- 
mony as  Eusebius  (torn.  iv.  p.  306),  and  probably 
like  him,  himself  accepted  the  Epistle  as  genuine 
(torn.  iv.  p.  535,  Ate.).  It  is  found  in  the  Syrinc 
version,  and  appears  to  be  referred  to  by  Clement 
of  Rome  (ad  Cor.  x.),  Hernias  (lib.  ii.,  Mand.  xii. 
5),  Irenaeos  (Adv.  Haeres.  16,  2),  and  is  quoted 
by  almost  all  the  Fathers  of  the  4th  century,  e.  g. 
Athanasius,  Cyril,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Epiphanius, 
Chrysostom  (see  Davidson,  Int'  to  N.  T„  iii.  p. 
338).  In  397  the  Council  of  Carthage  accepted  it 
as  canonical,  and  from  that  time  there  has  been  no 
further  question  of  its  genuineness  on  the  score  of 
external  testimony.  But  at  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation the  question  of  its  authenticity  was  again 


k  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  Jacobite 
churches  of  the  Bast — consisting  of  the  Armenians, 
the  Copts,  and  other  Monophysite  or  Futycbjan  bodies 
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raised,  and  now  upon  the  ground  of  internal  evi- 
dence. Erasmus  and  Cardinal  Cajetan  in  the » 
Church  of  Rome,  Cyril  Lncnr  in  the  Greek  Church, 
Luther  and  the  Magdeburg  Centuriators  among 
Protestants,  all  objected  to  it.  Luther  seems  to 
have  withdrawn  his  expression  that  it  was  "  a  right 
strawy  Epistle,"  compared  with  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  St  Peter, 
after  that  expression  had  been  two  years  before  the 
world.  The  chief  objection  on  internal  grounds  is 
a  supposed  opposition  between  St.  Paul  and  St.  * 
James,  on  the  doctrine  of  Justification,  concerning 
which  we  shall  presently  make  some  remarks.  At 
present  we  need  only  say  that  it  is  easy  to  account 
tor  the  non-universal  reception  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Early  Church,  by  the  fact  that  it  was  meant  only 
for  Jewish  believers,  and  was  not  likely  therefore  to 
circulate  widely  among  Gentile  Christians,  for  whose 
spiritual  necessities  it  was  primarily  not  adapted; 
and  that  the  objection  on  internal  grounds  proves 
nothing  except  against  the  objectors,  for  it  really 
rests  on  a  mistake. 

II.  Its  Author. — The  author  of  the  Epistle  must 
be  either  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  according  to  the 
subscription  of  the  Syriac  version ;  or  James  the  son 
of  Alphaeus,  according  to  Dr.  Davidson's  view  (Int. 
to  N.  T.  iii.  p.  312) ;  or  James  the  brother  of  the 
Lord,  which  is  the  general  opinion  (see  Euseb.  H.  E. 
ii.  23  ;  Alford,  G.  T.  iv.  p.  28) ;  or  an  unknown 
James  (Luther).  The  likelihood  of  this  last  hypo- 
thesis falls  to  the  ground  when  the  canonical  cha- 
racter of  the  Epistle  is  admitted.  James  the  son, 
of  Zebedee  could  not  have  written  it,  because  the 
date  of  his  death,  only  seven  years  after  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Stephen,  does  not  give  time  for  the 
growth  of  a  sufficient  number  of  Jewish  Christians, 
eV  Tjj  twncopS.  Internal  evidence  (see  Stanley, 
Apost.  Age,  p.  292)  points  unmistakeably  to  James  m 
the  Just  as  the  writer,  and  we  have  already  iden- 
tified James  the  Just  with  the  son  of  Alphaeus. 

The  Jewish  Christians,  whether  residing  at  Je- 
rusalem or  living  scattered  among  the  Gentiles,  and 
only  visiting  that  city  from  time  to  time,  were  the 
especial  charge  of  James.  To  them  he  addressed  this 
Epistle;  not  to  the  unbelieving  Jews  (Lardner, 
Macknight,  Hug,  &c.),  but  only  to  believers  in 
Christ,  as  is  undoubtedly  proved  by  i.  1,  ii.  1,  ii.  7, 
v.  7.  The  rich  men  of  v.  1 ,  may  be  the  unbelieving 
Jews  (Stanley,  p.  299),  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  Epistle  was  written  to  them.  It  is  usual  for 
an  orntor  to  denounce  in  the  second  person.  It  was 
written  from  Jerusalem,  which  St.  James  does  not 
seem  to  have  ever  left.  The  time  at  which  he 
wrote  it  has  been  fixed  as  lnte  as  62,  and  as  early  * 
as  45.  Those  who  see  in  its  writer  a  desire  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  a  misconstruction  of  St. 
Paul's  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith,  in  ii.  14- 
26  (Wiesingex),  and  those  who  see  a  reference  to 
the  immediate  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  v.  1 
(Macknight),  and  an  allusion  to  the  name  Chris- 
tians in  ii.  7  (De  Wette),  argue  in  favour  of  the 
later  date.  The  earlier  date  is  advocated  by 
Schneckenburger,  Neander,  Thiersch,  Davidson, 
Stanley,  and  Alford ;  chiefly  ou  the  ground  that  the 
Epistle  could  not  have  been  written  by  St  James 
after  the  Council  in  Jerusalem,  without  some  allusion 
to  what  was  there  decided,  and  because  the  Gentile 
Christian  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  recognised. 


— do  not  derive  their  title  from  8t  James,  but 
a  later  person  of  the  same  name,  Jacob 
who  died  Bishop  of  Edessa  in  MR. 
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III.  Its  object. — The  main  object  of  the  Epistle 
Is  not  to  teach  doctrine  but  to  improve  morality. 
*8t.  James  is  the  moral  teacher  of  the  N.  T. ;  not  in 
such  sense  a  moral  teacher  as  not  to  be  at  the  same 
time  a  maintainer  and  teacher  of  Christian  doctrine, 
but  yet  mainly  in  this  Epistle  a  moral  teacher. 
There  are  two  ways  of  explaining  this  characteristic 
of  the  Epistle.  Some  commentators  and  writers 
see  in  St.  James  a  man  who  had  not  realised  the 
essential  principles  and  peculiarities  of  Christianity, 
but  was  in  a  transition  state,  halt-Jew  and  half- 
Christian.  Schneckenburger  thinks  that  Chris- 
tianity had  not  penetrated  his  spiritual  life.  Mean- 
der is  of  much  the  same  opinion  (Pflanmng  vnd 
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1)27 


10) :  and  the  ground  of  their  Patience  is,  that  the 
Coming  of  the  Lord  drawtth  nigh,  which  is  to  right 
all  wrongs  (v.  8). 

IV.  There  are  two  points  in  the  Epistle  which 
demand  a  somewhat  more  lengthened  notice.  These 
are  (a.)  ii.  14-20",  which  has  been  represented  as  a 
formal  opposition  to  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  Justifi- 
cation by  Faith,  and  (6.)  v.  14, 15,  which  is  quoted 
as  the  authority  for  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme 
Unction. 

(a)  Justification  being  an  act  not  of  man  but  of 
God, both  the  phrases  "  Justification  by  Faith  "  and  ' 
"  J  ustification  by  Works  "  are  inexact.  Justification 
must  either  be  by  Giace,  or  of  Keward.  Therefore 
Leaving,  p.  579).  And  the  same  notion  may  perhaps  !  our  question  is,  Did  or  did  not  St.  James  hold  .JustiH- 


be  traced  in  Prof.  Stanley  and  Dean  Alford.  But  there 
is  another  and  much  more  natural  way  of  account- 
ing for  the  feet.  St.  James  was  writing  for  a 
special  class  of  persons,  and  knew  what  that 
class  especially  needed;  and  therefore,  under 
the  guidance  of  God's  Spirit,  he  adapted  his  in- 
structions to  their  capacities  and  wants.  Those  for 
whom  he  wrote  were,  as  we  hare  said,  the  Jewish 
Christians  whether  in  Jerusalem  or  abroad.  St. 
James,  living  in  the  centre  of  Judaism,  saw  what 
were  the  chief  sins  and  vices  of  his  countrymen ; 
and,  fearing  that  his  Hock  might  share  in  them,  he 
lilted  up  his  voice  to  warn  them  against  the  con- 


cation  by  Grace  ?  If  he  did,  there  is  no  contradic- 
tion between  the  Apostles.  Now  there  is  not  one 
word  in  St.  James  to  the  effect  that  a  man  can  '4"IVU'^?' 
earn  his  justification  by  works;  and  this  would  be  t  f^J^HiJ 
necessary  in  order  to  prove  that  he  held  Justifica- 
tion of  Keward.  Still  St.  Paul  does  use  fhe-xx- 
pression  "Justified  by  faith"  (Rom.  v.  1),  and  St. 
James  the  expression,  "Justified  by  works,  not  by 
faith  only."  And  here  is  an  apparent  oppusUton. 
But,  if  we  consider  the  meaning  of  the  two  A  jioltles', 
we  see  at  once  that  there  is  no  contradiction  either 
intended  or  possible.  St.  Paul  was  opposing  the 
Judaizing  party,  which  claimed  to  earn  acceptance 


tagion  from  which  they  not  only  might,  but  did  |  by  good  works,  whether  the  works  of  the  Mosaic 
'      "        " "  '  1     "  "™  "   ""*"  u  "*  law,  or  works  of  piety  done  by  themselves.  In  op- 

position to  these,  St.  Paul  lays  down  the  great 
truth  that  acceptance  cannot  be  earned  by  man 
at  all,  but  is  the  free  gift  of  God  to  the  Caott iau 
man,  for  the  sake  of  the  merits  of  Jesus  Cfirist, 
appropriated  by  each  individual,  and  madtrhiy  own 
by  the  instrumentality  of  faith. — St.  JUnflpfon  the 
other  hand,  was  opposing  the  old  Jewisnyfcnet  that 


in  part,  suffer.  This  was  his  main  object;  but 
there  is  another  closely  connected  with  it.  As  Chris- 
tians, his  readers  were  exposed  to  trials  which  they 
did  not  bear  with  the  patience  and  faith  that  would 
have  become  them .  Here  then  are  the  two  objects  of 
the  Epistle— 1.  to  warn  against  the  sins  to  which  as 
Jews  they  were  most  liable ;  2.  to  console  and  exhort 
them  under  the  sufferings  to  which  as  Christians  they 


were  most  exposed.  The  warnings  and  consolations  |  to  be  a  child  of  Abraham  was  ail  in  all ;  that  god- 
are  mixed  together,  for  the  writer  does  not  seem  to  I  liness  was  not  necessary,  so  that  the  belief  was 
have  set  himself  down  to  compose  an  essay  or  8  j  correct.  Tliis  presumptuous  confidence  had  trans- 
letter  of  which  he  had  previously  arranged  the  ferred  itself,  with  peihaps  double  force,  to  the 
heads ;  but,  like  one  of  the  old  prophets,  to  have  Christianized  Jews.  They  had  said,  "  Lord,  Lord," 
poured  out  what  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts, 
or  closest  to  his  heart,  without  waiting  to  connect 
his  matter,  or  to  throw  bridges  across  from  subject 


to  subject.  While,  in  the  purity  of  his  Greek  and 
the  vigour  of  his  thoughts,  we  mark  a  man  of  edu- 
'  cation,  in  the  abruptness  of  his  transitions  and 
the  unpolished  roughness  of  his  style  we  may  trace 
one  of  the  family  of  the  Davideans,  who  disarmed 
Domitian  by  the  simplicity  of  their  minds  and  by 
exhibiting  their  hands  hard  with  toil  (Hegesipp. 
apudEuseb.  iii.  20). 
#«  The  Jewish  vices  against  which  he  warns  them 
H  are — Formalism,  which  made  the  service  (0pn<TKtla) 
of  God  consist  in  washings  and  outward  ceremonies, 
whereas  he  reminds  them  (i.  27)  that  it  consists 
rather  in  Active  Love  and  Purity  (see  Coleridge's 
Aids  to  Reflection,  Aph.  23 ;  note  also  Active  Love 
—  Bp.  Butler's  "  Benevolence,"  and  Purity  =  Bp. 
Butler's  "  Temperance") ;  Fanaticism,  which  under 
the  cloak  of  religious  zeal  was  tearing  Jerusalem 
to  pieces  (i.  20) ;  Fatalism,  which  threw  its  sins 
on  God  (i.  13)  ;  Meanness,  which  crouched  before 
the  rich  (ii.  2) ;  Falsehood,  which  had  made  words 
a»l  oaths  playthings  (iii.  2-12) ;  Partizanship  (iii. 
14);  Evil-speaking  (iv.  11);  Boasting  (iv.  16); 
Oppression  (v.  4).  The  great  lesson  which  he 
teaches  them,  as  Christians,  is  Patience — Patience 
in  trial  (i.  2) ;  Patience  in  good  works  (i.  22-25) ; 
Patience  under  provocations  (iii .  1 7) ;  Patience  under 
oppression  (v.  7) ;  Patience  under  persecution  (v. 


and  that  was  enough,  without  doing  His  Father's 
will.  They  had  recognised  the  Messiah:  what 
more  was  wanted?  They  had  faith:  what  more 
was  required  of  them?  It  is  plain  that  their 
"  fiuth  was  a  totally  different  thing  from  the 
"  faith  "  of  St.  Paul.  St.  Paul  tells  us  again  and 
again  that  his  "  faith  "  is  a  "  faith  that  worketh  by 
love ;"  but  the  very  characteristic  of  the  "faith 
which  St.  James  is  attacking,  and  the  very  reason  - 
why  he  attacked  it,  was  that  it  did  not  work  by 
love,  but  was  a  bare  assent  of  the  head,  not  influ- 
encing the  heart,  a  faith  such  as  devils  cau  hare, 
and  tremble.  St.  James  tells  us  that  "fides  in/or- 
mis  "  is  not  sufficient  on  the  part  of  man  for  Justi- 
fication ;  St.  Paul  tells  us  that  '  'fides  f ormolu " 
is  sufficient :  and  the  reason  why  fides  informis  will 
not  justify  us  is,  according  to  St.  James,  because  it 
lacks  that  special  quality,  the  addition  of  which 
constitutes  it  fides  formata.  See  on  this  subject 
Bull's  Harmonia  Apostolica  et  Examen  Censurae ; 
Taylor's  Sermon  on  "  Faith  working  by  Love"  vol. 
viii.  p.  284,  Lond.  1850 ;  and,  as  a  corrective  of 
Bull's  view,  Laurence's  Bampton  Lectures,  iv.  v.  vi. 

(6)  With  respect  to  v.  14, 1 5,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  ceremony  of  Extreme  Unction  and  the 
ceremony  described  by  St.  James  differ  both  in  ? 
their  subject  and  in  their  object.  The  subject  of 
Extreme  Unction  is  a  sick  man  who  is  about  to 
die  ;  and  its  object  is  not  his  cure.  The  subject  of 
the  ceremony  described  by  St.  James  is  a  sick  mail 
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who  is  not  about  to  die ;  aud  its  object  is  his  cure, 
*  together  with  the  spiritual  benefit  of  absolution. 
St.  James  is  plainly  giving  directions  with  respect 
to  the  manner  of  administering  one  of  those  extra- 
«  ordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  with  which  the  Church 
'  was  endowed  only  in  the  Apostolic  age  and  the  age 
immediately  succeeding  the  Apostles. 

The  following  editions,  &c.,  of  St.  James'  Epistle 
may  be  mentioned  as  worthy  of  notice.  The  edi- 
tion of  Benson  and  Michaelis,  Halae  Magdeburgi- 
cae,  1 746 ;  Sender's  Paraphrasa,  Halae,  1 781 ; 
Mori  Praelectiones  in  Jacobi  et  Petri  Epittotea, 
Lipsiae,  1794 ;  Schneckenburger's  Annctatio  ad 
Epist.  Jac.  pcrpttaa,  Stuttg.  1832;  Davidson's 
Introduction  to  the  New  Teat.  vol.  Hi.  p.  296,  *eo/., 
Lond.  1851  ;  Alford's  Greek  Test.  vol.  iv.  p.  274, 
Lond.  18.r>9. 

The  following  spurious  works  have  been  attributed 
#^to  St.  James: — 1.  The  Protevongelium.  2.  His- 
toria  de  Naticitate  Mariae.  3.  Be  miraoulis  in- 
fantine Domini  nostri,  lie.  Of  these,  the  Protevan- 
getium  is  worth  a  passing  notice,  not  for  its  contents, 
which  are  a  mere  parody  on  the  early  chapters  of 
St.  Luke,  transferring  the  events  which  occurred  at 
our  Lord's  Birth  to  the  birth  of  St.  Mary  his  mother, 
but  because  it  appears  to  have  been  known  so  early 
'  in  the  Church.  It  is  possible  that  Justin  Martyr 
[Viai.cum  Tryph.  c.  78),  and  Clement  of  Alexaudria 
(Strom,  lib.  viii.)  refer  to  it.  Origen  speaks  of  it 
(in  Matt.  xiii.  55);  Gregory  Nyssen  {Op.  p.  346, 
ed.  Paris),  Epiphanius  (Haer.  lxxix.),  John  Da- 
mascene (Oral.  i.  ii.  in  AViri'o.  Mariae),  Photius 
(Orat.  in  Natio.  Marine),  and  others  allude  to  it. 
It  was  first  published  in  Latin  in  1552,  in  Greek 
in  1564.  The  oldest  MS.  of  it  now  existing  is  of 
the  10th  century.  (See  Thilo's  Codex  Apocn/- 
phut  Novi  Testamenti,  torn.  i.  pp.  45,  108,  159, 
337,  Lips.  1852.  "        [F.  M.] 

JATBIN  (J'DJ :  'lapttr,  'Iau«Ju,,lafifi>:  Jamm). 
1.  Second  son  of  Simeon  (Gen.  xlvi.  10 ;  Ex.  vi. 
15;  1  Chr.  iv.  24),  founder  of  the  family  (misJi- 
pacalt)  of  the  Jaminites  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 

2.  (Alex. 'la/Mr).  A  man  of  Judah,  of  the  great 
house  of  Hezrou;  second  son  of  Itam  the  Jcrah- 
meelite  (1  Chr.  ii.  27). 

3.  One  of  the  Levites  who  under  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemiah  read  and  expounded  the  law  to  the  people 
(Neh.  viii.  7).  By  the  LXX.  the  greater  part  of 
the  names  in  this  passage  aie  omitted. 

JA'MINITES,  THE  (»JW1 :  o'loyurt:  fa- 
milia  Jachinitarum),  the'  descendants  of  Jamin  the 
sou  of  Simeon  (Num.  xivi.  12). 

JAM'LECH  0|Sl3» :  'Uiu>\Sx ;  Alex.  'A/ta- 
\4k  :  Jcmlech),  one  of  the  cliief  men  (D'N'feO 
A.  V.  "princes")  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (1  Chr. 
iv.  34),  probably  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (see 
ver.  41). 

JAM'NIA  ('IduiWa,  'id/tveta ;  and  so  Joseph  us : 
Jamnia),  1  Mace.  iv.  15;  v.  58;  x.  69;  xv.  40. 
[Jabneel.] 

JAM'NITES,  THE  (ot  4v  'tajWo,  ol  'I«v»- 
rirai:  Jamnitae),  2  Mace.  xii.  8,  9,  40.  [Jab- 
neel.] 

JAN'NA  {'\arvi),  son  of  Joseph,  and  father  of 
Melchi,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  24). 
It  is  perhaps  only  a  variation  of  Joannas  or 
lohn.  [A.  C.  H.l 


JANNES 

JANNE8  and  JAMBRKS  (lirrns,  'I<ut- 
fip^s),  the  names  of  two  Egyptian  magicians  wiw 
opposed  Moses.  St.  Paul  alone  of  the  sacred  writers 
mentions  them  by  name,  aud  aavs  no  more  than 
that  they  "  withstood  Moses,"  and  that  their  folly 
in  doing  so  became  manifest  (2  Tim.  iii.  8,  9).  It 
appears  from  the  Jewish  commentators  that  these 
names  were  held  to  be  tliose  of  the  magicians  who 
opposed  Moses  and  Aaron,  spoken  of  in  Exodus  (or 
perhaps  their  leaders),  of  whom  we  there  read  that 
they  first  imitated  the  wonders  wrought  by  Moses 
and  Aaron,  but,  afterwards  failing,  confessed  that  the 
power  of  God  was  with  those  whom  they  had  with- 
stood (chap.  vfi.  1 1 ,  where  the  Targum  of  Jonathan 
inserts  these  names,  22,  viii.  18,  19).  With  this 
St.  Paul's  words  perfectly  agree. 

Janibres  is  written  in  some  codices  Mafi0pris : 
both  forms,  the  latter  being  slightly  varied,  are 
found  in  the  Jewish  commentaries  D1DQ): 
the  former  appears  to  be  the  earlier  form.  We 
have  been  unable  to  discover  an  Egyptian  name  re- 
sembling Jambres  or  Mambres.  The  termination 
is  like  that  of  many  Egyptian  compounds  ending 
with  ra,  "  the  sun ;"  as  Men-kau-ra,  Mtrx'pW 
(Manetho,  ivth  Dyn.). 

Jannes  appears  to  be  a  transcription  of  the  Egyp- 
tian name  Aan,  probably  pronounced  Ian.  It  was 
the  nomen  of  two  kings :  one  of  the  xith  Dynasty, 
the  father  or  ancestor  of  Sesertesen  I.  of  the  xiith ; 
the  other,  according  to  our  arrangement,  fourth 
or  fifth  king  of  the  xvth  Dyn.,  called  by  Manetho 
'laWas  or  'lariat  (Jos.)  or  2radV  (Aft.).  See 
Horae  Aegyptiacae,  pp.  174,  5.  There  is  also 
a  king  bearing  the  name  Annu,  whom  we  assign 
to  the  iind  Dyn.  (Hot:  Aeg.  p.  101).  The  sig- 
nification of  Aan  is  doubtful :  the  cognate  word 
A  ant  means  a  valley  or  plain.  The  earlier  king 
Aiiu  may  be  assigned  to  the  twenty-first  century 
B.C. :  the  later  one  we  hold  to  be  probably  the  second 
predecessor  of  Joseph's  Pharaoh.  This  shows  that 
a  name  which  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  be  the 
original  of  Jannes,  was  in  use  at  or  near  the  period 
of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt.  The  names  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  were  extremely  numerous  and  very  Hue-* 
tuatiog  in  use :  generally  the  most  prevalent  at  any 
time  were  those  of  kings  then  reigning  or  not  long 
dead. 

Our  result  as  to  the  name  of  Jannes  throws  light 
upon  a  curious  question  raised  by  the  supposition 
that  St.  Panl  took  the  names  of  the  magicians  from 
a  prevalent  tradition  of  the  Jews.  This  conjecture 
is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Theodoret,  who  makes  the 
supposed  tradition  oral.  (To  /itVrot  rointcv  iri- 
uara  otic  4k  Tjjs  tela;  ypaQ%s  ueuaUhpru'  i  ttios 
AtoVtoA.oj,  AAA'  4k  t$s  aypdipov  m  'lovtaimr 
8i8aaicaA.fa>  :  ad  he.).  This  opinion  would  be  ol 
little  importance  were  it  not  for  the  circumstance 
that  these  nan.es  were  known  to  the  Gieeks  and 
Romans  at  too  early  a  period  for  us  to  suppose  that " 
their  information  was  derived  from  St  Paul's  men- 
tion (see  Plin.  II.  S.  xxx.  1 ;  Apul.  Apol.  p.  24, 
Bipont. ;  Numenius  ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Evan.  ix.  8). 
It  has  therefore  been  generally  supposed  that  St. 
Paul  took  these  names  from  Jewish  tradition.  It 
seems,  however,  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  an 
inspired  record  for  a  baseless  or  incorrect  current 
tradition  to  be  cited ;  it  is  therefore  satisfactory  to 
find  there  is  good  res  son  for  thinking  these  names 
to  be  authentic.  Whether  Jannes  and  Jambres 
were  mentioned  in  some  long-lost  book  relating  to 
the  early  history  of  the  Israelites,  or  whether  there 
were  a  veritable  oral  tradition  re>pecting  them  can- 
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tut  now  be  deteiiuincd.  The  former  is  the  more 
probable  supposition — if,  as  we  believe,  the  names 
„  are  correct — since  oral  tradition  is  rarely  exact  in 
'  minute  particulars. 

The  conjecture  of  Majus  (Observ.  Sacr.  ii.  42, 
seqq.,  ap.  Winer,  BealtcSrt.  s.  V.)  that  Jannes  and 
Jambres  are  merely  meaningless  words  put  tor  lost 
proper  names  is  scarcely  worth  refuting.  The 
words  are  not  sufficiently  similar  to  give  a  colour 
to  the  idea,  and  there  is  no  known  instance  of  the 
kind  in  the  Bible.  .' 

The  Rabbins  state  that  Jannes  and  Jambres  were 
sons  of  Balaam,  and  among  various  forms  of  their 
names  give  Johannes  and  Ambrosius.  There  was 
an  apocryphal  work  called  Jannes  and  Mambres, 
condemned  by  Pope  Gelafius. 

The  Arabs  mention  the  names  of  several  magi- 
cians who  opposed  Moses ;  among  them  is  none  re- 
sembling Jannes  and  Jambres  (D'Herbelot,  art. 
Moussa  Ben  Amran). 

There  are  several  dissertations  on  this  subject 
(J.  Grotius, Diss. de  Janneet  Jambre, Hafn.  1707 ; 
J.  G.  Michaelis,  Id.  Hal.  1747 ;  Zentgrav,  Id. 
Argent,  1669  ;  Lightfoot,  Sermon  on  Jannes  and 
Jambres,  be.). 

There  is  a  question  of  considerable  interest  as  to 
these  Egyptian  magicians  which  we  cannot  here 
discuss: — Is  their  temporary  success  attributable 
to  pure  imposture?  The  passages  relating  to 
them  in  the  Bible  would  lead  us  to  reply  affirma- 
tively, as  we  have  already  said  in  sjwaking  of 
ancient  Egyptian  magic.   [Egypt.]     [K.  S.  P.] 

JANO'AH  {rhV :  v  'Kvu&x\  Alex,  'lavix  : 
Jame),  a  place  apparently  in  the  north  of  Galilee, 
or  the  "  land  of  Naphtnli " — one  of  those  taken  by 
Tiglath-Pileser  in  his  first  incursion  into  Palestine 
(2  K.  xv.  29).  No  trace  of  it  appears  elsewhere. 
By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onom.  "  lanon  "),  and 
even  by  Keland  {Pal.  826),  it  is  confounded  with 
Janohah,  in  the  centre  of  the  country.  [G.] 

JANOHAH  (flnty  i.e.  Yanochah:  'IwsnuC, 

but  in  next  verse  Max<b  :  Alex,  'lani :  Janoe),  a 
place  on  the  boundary  of  Ephraim  (possibly  that 
between  it  and  Mannsseh).  It  is  named  between 
Taanath-Shiloh  and  Ataroth,  the  enumeration  pro- 
ceeding  from  west  to  east  (Josh.  xvi.  6,  7).  Euse- 
bius {Onomastkon,  "Iano")  gives  it  as  twelve 
miles  east  of  Neapolis.  A  little  less  than  that  dis- 
tance from  Nabfds,  and  about  S.E.  in  direction,  two 
miles  from  Akrabeh,  is  the  village  of  Yanin,  doubt- 
less identical  with  the  ancient  Janohah.  It  seems 
to  have  been  first  visited  in  modern  times  by  Van 
de  Velde  (ii.  303,  May  8,  1852;  see  also  Kob.  iii. 
297).  It  is  in  a  valley  descending  sharply  eastward 
towards  the  Jordan.  The  modern  village  is  very 
small,  but  the  ancient  ruins  "  extensive  and  in- 
teresting." "  I  have  not  seen,"  says  V., "  any  of 
Israel's  ancient  cities  in  such  a  condition:  entire 
houses  and  walls  exist,  covered  with  immense  heaps 
of  earth."  But  theie  are  also  ruins  on  the  hill 
N.E.  of  Yanin,  called  Khirbet  Y.,  which  may  be 
the  site  of  the  original  place  (Rob.  297).  [G.] 

JAUTJM  (W3',  following  the  Keri  of  the  Ma- 

sorets,  but  in  the  original  text,  Cetib,  it  is  D'J', 
Janim :  'Ituafc ;  Alex.  'Avov/x :  Janum),  a  town 
of  Judah  in  the  mountain  district,  apparently  not 
Sir  from  Hebron,  and  named  between  Eshean  and 
Beth-tappuah  (Josh.  xv.  53).  It  was  not  known 
to  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (see  Onomast.  "lanun"), 


nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  yet  met  with  by 
any  modem  investigator.  [G.] 

JA'PHETH  (riB» ;  "I<1>«9 ;  Japheth),  one  of 
the  three  sons  of  Noah.  From  the  oider  in  which 
their  names  invariably  occur  (Gen.  v.  32,  vi.  10) 
we  should  naturally  infer  that  Japheth  was  the 
youngest,  but  we  learn  from  ix.  24  that  Ham  held 
that  position,  and  the  precedence  of  Japheth  before 
this  one  of  the  three  is  indicated  in  the  order  of  the 
names  in  x.  2,  6.  It  has  been  generally  supposed 
from  x.  21  that  Japheth  was  the  eldest;  but  it 
should  be  observed  that  the  word  gadil  in  that 
passage  is  better  connected  with  "  brother,"  as  in 
the  Vulg.  "fratre  Japhet  majors."  Not  only  does 
the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  language  discountenance 
the  other  construction,  but  the  sense  of  the  passage 
requires  that  the  age  of  Shem  rather  than  of 
Japheth  should  be  there  specified.  We  infer  there- 
fore that  Japheth  was  the  second  son  of  Noah 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  referred  by  the  sacred 
writer  to  the  rootpaMoA  (DDB),  "  to  extend,"  as 
predictive  of  the  wide  spread  of  his  descendants 
over  the  northern  and  western  regions  of  the  world 
(Gen.  ix.  27).  The  name  has  also  been  referred 
to  the  root  yaphah  (flfi*),  "  to  be  fair,"  as  signifi- 
cant of  the  light  complexion  of  the  Japhetic  races 
(Gesenius,  Thes.  p.  1138;  Knobel,  VbVtert.  p.  22). 
From  the  resemblance  of  the  name  to  the  mytho- 
logical Iapetus,  some  writers  have  sought  to  esta- 
blish a  connexion  between  them.  Iapetus  was 
regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  ancestor  of  the 
human  race.  The  descendants  of  Japheth  occupied 
the  "  isles  of  the  Gentiles  "  (Gen.  x.  5),  i.  «.  the 
const-lands  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor,  whence  they  spread  northwards  over 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  Asia.  [W.  L.  B.J 

JAPHI'A  (JPBJ:  *arr«l;  Alex.  'Io+iryoi: 

Japhie).  The  boundary  of  Zebulun  ascended  from 
Daberath  to  Japhia,  and  thence  passed  to  Gath- 
hepher  (Josh.  xix.  12).  Daberath  appears  to  be  on 
the  slopes  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  Gath-hepher  may 
possibly  be  el-Meshhad,  2  miles  N.  of  Nazareth. 
Six  miles  W.  of  the  former,  and  2  miles  S.  of 
Nazareth,  is  Yafa?  which  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
identical  with  Japhia  (Rob.  ii.  343-4):  at  least 
this  is  much  more  probable  than  Chaifa  (Sycamino- 
polis)  in  the  bay  of  Akka — the  suggestion  of  Euse- 
bius {Onomast. "  Iapbeth"),and  endorsed  by  Reland 
{Pal.  826) — an  identification  which  is  neither  ety- 
mologically  nor  topographically  admissible.  Yafa 
may  also  be  the  same  with  the  'leupd  which  was 
occupied  by  Josepbus  during  his  struggle  with  the 
Roman*—"  a  very  large  village  of  Lower  Galilee, 
fortified  with  walls  and  full  of  people"  (  Vita,  §45 ; 
comp.  37,  and  B.  J.  ii.  20,  §6),  of  whom  15,000 
were  killed  and  2130  taken  prisoners  by  the  Romans 
(B.  J.  iii.  7,  §31);  though  if  Jefat  be  Jotapata 
this  can  hardly  be,  as  the  two  are  mora  than  ten 
miles  apart,  and  he  expressly  says  that  they  were 
neighbours  to  each  other. 

A  tradition,  which  first  appeal's  in  Sir  John 
Maundeville,  makes  Yafa  the  birthplace  of  Ze- 
bedee  and  of  the  Apostles  James  and  John,  hh> 
sons.    Hence  it  is  called  by  the  Latin  monks  oi 

*  It  should  be  remarked  that  Yafa,  is  the 

nrodern  representative  of  both  ID',  i.  e.  Joppa,  and 
y'D\  Japhia,  two  names  originally  very  distinct. 
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Nazareth  "  San  Giacomo."    See  Quaresmius,  Eliir 


cidatio,  ii.  843;  and  ICarly  Trav.  186:  Maunde- 
ville  calls  it  the  «■  Castle  of  Saffra."  So  too  Von 
Harff,  A.D.  1498:  —  "Snffra,  eyn  casteel  van 
wylcheme  Alpheus  und  Sebedeus  geboreu  waren  " 
<  Pilyerfahrt,  195).  [G.] 

JAPHTA(JW:  'IcfSa;  Alei.  'leufiU:  Ja- 
phia).  1.  King  of  LachUh  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites  (Josh.  x.  3) ;  one  of  the 
five  "  kings  of  the  Amorites  "  who  entered  into  a 
confederacy  against  Joshua,  and  who  were  defeated 
at  Beth-horon,  and  lost  their  lives  at  Makkedah. 
The  king  of  Lachish  is  mentioned  more  than  once 
in  this  narrative  (ver.  5,  23),  but  his  name  occurs 
only  as  above. 

2.  ('I«4m«!,  'Io^ie'i  Alex.  'AfU:  Japltia).  One 
of  the  sons  of  David,  tenth  of  the  fourteen  bom  to 
him  by  his  wives  after  his  establishment  iu  Jeru- 
salem (2  Sam.  v.  15;  1  Chr.  iii.  7,  xiv.  6).  In 
the  Hebrew  form  of  this  name  there  are  no  varia- 
tions. The  Peshito  has  Nephia,  and,  in  1  Chr. 
iii.,  Nepheg.  In  the  list  given  by  Josephus  (Ant. 
vii.  3,  §3)  it  is  not  recognizable :  it  may  be 
'Hm^K,  or  it  may  be  'Uvai.  There  do  not 
appeal'  to  be  any  traditions  concerning  Jophia.  The 
genealogy  is  given  under  David,  p.  409.  [G.] 

JAPHXET  (O^iV:  'Io*X«r;  Alex,  •iae*- 
\{fr:  Jephlat),  a  descendant  of  Asher  through 
Beriah,  his  youngest  son ;  named  as  the  father  of 
three  Bene-Japhlet  (I  Chr.  vii.  32,  33). 

JAPHLETI  ('B^n  =  "  the  Japhletite 
'AirroXf/t;  Alex,  too  'U<f>aXfl(:  Jephleti).  The 
"  boundary  of  the  Japhletite "  is  one  of  the  land- 
marks on  the  south  boundary-line  of  Ephraim 
(Josh.  xvi.  3),  west  of  Beth-horon  the  lower,  and 
between  it  and  Atarolh.  Who  "  the  Japhletite  " 
was  who  is  thus  perpetuated  we  cannot  ascertain. 
I'ossibly  the  name  preserves  the  memory  of  some 
ancient  tribe  who  at  a  remote  age  dwelt  on  these 
hills,  just  as  the  former  presence  of  other  tribes  in 
the  neighbourhood  may  be  inferred  from  the  names 
of  Zemaraim,  Ophui  (the  Ophnite),  Cephar  ha- 
Ammonai,  and  others.  [Benjamin,  p.  188  note.] 
We  can  hardly  suppose  any  connexion  with  Japiilet 
of  the  remote  Asher.  No  trace  of  the  name  has  yet 
been  discovered  in  the  district.  [G.] 

JA'PHO  OS1:  'loVinj:  Jappe).  This  word 
occurs  in  the  A.  V.  but  once,  Josh.  xix.  46.  It  is  the 
accurate  representation  of  the  Hebrew  word  which  on 
its  other  occurrences  is  rendered  in  the  better  known 
form  of  Joppa  (2Chr.  ii.  16;  Ezr.iii.7;  Jon.  i.3). 
In  its  modern  garb  it  is  Yifa  (\»L>),  which  is  also 

the  Arabic  name  of  Japhia,  a  very  different  word 
in  Hebrew.   [Joppa  ;  Joppe.] 

JA'BAH  (fnjP,  and  in  some  MSS. 
'laXi:  Jara),  a  man  among  the  descendants  of 
Saul ;  sou  of  Micah,  and  great-grandson  of  Merib- 
baal,  or  Mephibosheth  (I  Chr.  ix.  42,  comp.  40). 
In  the  parallel  list  of  ch.  viii.  the  name  is  mate- 
rially altered  to  Jehoadah. 

JA'KEB  (3T :  'lope as  if  OV,  in  both  Hos 
v.  13  andx.  6;*  though  Theodoret  gives  'laptip  in 
the  former  passage,  and  'laptip  in  the  latter ;  and 
Jerome  has  Jurib  for  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the 


JAREB 

I.XX.)  is  either  lo  be  explained  as  the  proper  i 
of  a  country  or  person,  as  a  noun  in  apposition,  or 
as  a  verb  from  a  root  311,  rub, "  lo  contend,  plead." 
All  these  senses  are  represented  in  the  A.  V.  and 
the  marginal  readings,  and.  as  has  been  not  uu- 
frequently  the  case,  the  least  preferable  has  been 
inserted  in  the  text.  Had  Jaicb  been  the  proper 
name  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  as  it  would  be  if  thi» 
rendering  were  correct,  the  word  preceding  (T|;>0, 
melee,  "  king  ")  would  have  required  the  ai licit- . 
K.  D.  Kimchi  saw  this  difficulty,  and  therefore  ex- 
plained Jareb  as  the  name  of  some  city  of  Assyria, 
or  as  another  name  of  the  countrv  itself.  Th» 


Syriac  gives  i  rS  »,  yorib,  as  the  name  of  a  coun- 
try, which  is  applied  by  Ephrem  Syrus  to  Egypt, 
reference  being  made  to  Hoshea  king  of  Israel,  who 
had  sent  to  So  the  king  of  Egypt  for  assistance  in 
his  conspiracy  against  Sbalinanexer  (2  K.  xvii.  4). 
So  also  the  'lap*l&  or  'laptln  of  Tbeodoret  is 
Egypt.    The  clause  in  which  it  occuis  is  supposed 
by  many  to  refer  to  Judah,  in  order  to  make  the 
parallelism  complete;  and  with  this  in  view  Jarchi 
nterprets  it  of  Ahaz,  who  sent  to  Tigl»th-Pile>er 
(2  K.  xvi.  8)  to  aid  him  against  the  combined 
forces  of  Syria  and  Israel.    But  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  two  clauses  do  not  both  refer 
to  Ephraim,  and  the  allusion  would  then  be,  as 
explained  by  Jerome,  to  l'ul,  who  was  subsidized 
by  Menahem  (2  K.  xv.  19),  and  Judah  would  be 
indirectly  included.    The  rendering  of  the  Vulgate, 
"  avenger"  ("  ad  legem  ultorem  ),  which  follows 
Symmachus,  as  well  as  those  of  Aquila  (Suca(A- 
lifvov)  and  Theodotion,  "  judge,"  are  justified  by 
Jeromc  by  a  reference  to  Jeiubbaal,  the  name  of 
Gideon,  which  he  renders  "  ulciscatur  se  Baal,"  or 
"  judicet  eum  Baal,"  "  let  Baal  avenge  himself," 
or  "  let  Baal  judge  him."  *>    The  Targumist  evi- 
dently looked  upon  it  as  a  verb,  the  apocopated 
future  Hiphil  of  3V1,  r6b,  and  translated  the 
clause,  "  and  sent  to  the  king  that  he  might  come 
to  avenge  them."    If  it  be  a  Hebrew  woid,  it  is 
most  probably  a  noun  Ibmied  from  the  above-men- 
tioned root,  like  3'"V,  ywib  (Is.  xlix.  25;  Ps. 
xxxv.  1),  and  is  applied  to  the  laud  of  Assyria,  or 
to  its  king,  not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  under- 
stood in  the  Targum,  but  as  indicating  their  deter- 
mined hostility  to  Israel,  and  their  generally  ag- 
gressive character.    Cocceius  had  this  idea  before 
him  when  he  translated  "rex  adversanus."  Michaelis 
(Suppl.  ad  Lex.  Jieb.),  dissatisfied  with  the  usuaV 
explanations,  looked  for  the  tine  meaning  of  Jareb 

-a 

in  the  Syriac  root  OU,  treb,  "to  be  great." 

X 

and  for  "  king  Jareb "  substituted  "  the  great 
king,"  a  title  frequently  applied  to  the  kings  of 
Assyria.  If  it  were  the  proper  name  of  a  place,  he 
says  it  would  denote  that  of  a  castle  or  palace  in 
which  the  kings  of  Assyria  resided.  But  of  this 
there  can  be  no  proof,  the  name  has  not  descended 
to  us,  and  it  is  better  to  take  it  in  a  symbolical 
sense  as  indicating  the  hostile  character  of  Assyria. 
That  it  is  rather  to  be  applied  to  the  country  than 
to  the  king  may  be  inferred  from  its  standing  in 
parallelism  with  Asshur.  Such  is  the  opinion  of 
Kiirst  (Handle.  8.  v.),  who  illustrates  the  symbolical 
usage  by  a  comparison  with  Kahab  as  applied  to 


*  As  an  instance  of  the  contrary,  see  Htfipat  for 
Aimrod. 


b  In  another  place  he  gives 
vel  ulcisccns"  (rftt  nt>m.  H*br.). 


Jaiib;  dijudicaiiB, 
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Egypt.  At  the  same  tunc  he  hazards  a  conjecture 
that  it  may  have  been  an  old  Assyrian  word, 
adopted  into  the  Hebrew  language,  and  so  modified 
as  to  express  an  intelligible  idea,  while  retaining 
something  of  its  original  form.  Hitzig  {die  12  il. 
1'roph.)  goes  further,  and  finds  in  a  mixed  dialect, 
akin  to  the  Assyrian,  a  verb  jnrbam,  which  denotes 
"  to  struggle  or  tight,"  and  jarbcoh,  the  Aethiopic 
for  "a  hero  or  bold  warrior;"  but  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  more  evidence  on  the  point. 

Two  mystical  interpretations,  alluded  to  by 
Jerome  as  current  among  commentators  in  his 
time,  are  remarkable  for  the  singularly  opposite 
conclusions  at  which  they  arrived;  the  one  re- 
ferring the  word  to  the  devil,  the  other  to  Christ. 
Kivetus  (quoted  by  Glassius,  Philol.  Sacr.  iv.  tr.  3) 
was  of  opinion  that  the  title  Jareb  or  "  avenger  ' 
was  assumed  by  the  powerful  king  of  Assyria,  as 
that  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith"  by  our  own 
monarch*.  [W.  A.  W.] 

JAB'ED  (Tl*,  i.  e.  Jered,  as  the  name  is  given 
in  A.V.  of  Chron.,  but  in  pause  TV,  from-  which 
the  present  form  may  have  been  derived,  though 
more  probably  from  the  Vulgate:  'liptS,  Alex,  also 
'\iprr ;  N.  T.  'liptt  and  'lipti ;  Joseph.  'IaplSqr : 
Jured),  one  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  the  fifth 
from  Adam ;  son  of  Mahalaleel,  and  father  of  Enoch 
(Gen.  v.  15,  16,  18,  19,  20;  I.uke  Hi.  37).  In 
the  lists  of  Chronicles  the  name  is  given  in  the 
A.  V.  Jered. 

JABESI'AH  (njB^:  'lapaala:  Jertia),  a 

Benjamite,  one  of  the  Bene-Jeroham ;  a  chief  man 
of  his  tribe,  but  of  whom  nothing  is  recorded 
(I  Chr.  viii.  27). 

JAR'HA  (JinY :  'I«>x4*:  Java),  the  Egyp- 
tian servant  of  Sheshan,  about  the  time  of  Eli,  to 
whom  his  master  gave  his  daughter  and  heir  in 
marriage,  and  who  thus  became  the  founder  of  a 
chief  house  of'the  Jerahmeelites,  which  continued  at 
least  to  the  time  of  king  Hezekiah,  and  from  which 
sprung  several  illustrious  persons11  such  as  Zabad 
in  the  reign  of  David,  and  Azariah  in  the  reign  of 
Joash  (1  Chr.  ii.  31,  sqq.).  [Azariah  13;  Za- 
bad.] It  is  a  matter  of  somewhat  curious  inquiry 
what  was  the  name  of  Jarha's  wife.  In  ver.  81 
we  read  "  the  children  of  Sheshan,  Ahlai,"  and  in 
ver.  34,  "  Sheshan  had  no  sons  but  daughters."  In 
ver.  35,  Sheshan's  daughter  "  bare  him  Altai," 
whose  grandson  was  Zabad;  and  in  ch.  xi.  41, 
"  Zabad  the  son  of  Ahlai."  Hence  some  have  ima- 
gined that  Jarha  on  his  marriage  with  Sheshan's 
daughter  had  the  name  of  Ahlai  (interpreted  a  "  bro- 
ther-to-me  ")  given  him  by  Sheshan,  to  signify  his 
adoption  into  Israel.  Others  that  Ahlai  and  Attai 
are  merely  clerical  variations  of  the  same  name. 
Others  that  Ahlai  was  a  son  of  Sheshan,  bom  after 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter.  But  the  view  which 
the  A.  V.  adopts,  as  appears  by  their  rendering 

'V  \33  in  ver.  31,  the  children  of  Sheshan,  instead 

of  sons,  is  undoubtedly  the  right  one,  viz.  that 
Ahlai  is  the  name  of  Sheshan's  danghter.  Her  de- 
scendants were  called  after  her,  just  as  Joab,  and 
Ab'shai,  and  Asahel,  were  always  called  "  the  sons 
of  Zeruiah,"  and  as  Abigail  stands  at  the  head  of 
Amasa's  pedigree,  1  Chr.  ii.  17.    It  may  be  no- 


•  Berth  eau's  remark,  that  none  of  tho  persons 
named  in  this  Ions;  genealogy  recur  elsewhere,  is 
singularly  misplaced. 


ticed  as  an  undesigned  coincidence  that  Jarha  the 
Egyptian  was  living  with  Sheshan,  a  Jerahmeelite, 
and  that  the  Jerahmeeiites  had  their  possessions  on 
the  side  of  Judah  nearest  to  Egypt,  1  Sam.  xxvii. 
10;  oomp.  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20, 21  ;  Josh.  xv.  2 1 ;  1  Chr. 
iv.  18.  [Jerahm eel  ;  Jehuduau.]  The  etymo- 
logy of  Jarha's  name  is  quite  unknown  (<>esen. 
Thee. ;  Flirst,  Concord.  &c. ;  Burlington's  Geneal.; 
Beeston,  Oeneal.;  Hervey's  Geneal.,  p.  34;  Ber- 
theau,  on  1  Chr.  ii.  24,  &c.).  (A.  C.  H.] 

JA'RIB(3*Y:  '\apl$;  Alex. 'iopeljB :  Jarib). 
1.  Named  in  the  list  of  1  Chr.  iv.  24  only,  as  a  son 
of  Simeon.  He  occupies  the  same  place  as  J ACHIK 
in  the  parallel  lists  of  Gen.  xlvi.,  Ex.  vi.,  and  Nnm. 
xxvi.,  and  the  name  is  possibly  a  corruption  from 
that  (see  Bunington,  i.  55). 

2.  One  of  the  "chief  men"  (D't^tO,  "heads") 
who  accompanied  Ezra  on  his  journey  from  Babylon 
to  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  lti),  whether  Levite  or 
layman  is  not  clear.  In  1  Esdras  the  name  is  given 
as  JORIBA8. 

3.  A  priest  of  the  house  of  Jeshua  the  son  of 
Jozadak,  who  had  married  a  foreign  wife,  and  was 
compelled  by  Ezra  to  put  her  away  (Ezr.  x.  18). 
In  1  Esdras  the  name  is  Joribus. 

4.  ('laplp  ;  Alex.  'IwxplP:  1  Mace.  riv.  29). 
A  contraction  or  corruption  of  the  name  Joarib, 
which  occurs  correctly  in  ch.  ii.  1. 

JAR'IMOTH  Oapifite:  Larimoth),  1  End. 
ix.  28.  [Jeremoth.] 

JAR'MUTH  (IWDTJ :  Jarimuth).  1.  (*!«»*• 
fiovB ;  Alex.  'Ipipovg.)  A  town  in  the  Shefelah  or 
low  country  of  Judah,  named  with  Adullam,  Socoh, 
and  others  (Josh.  xv.  35).  Its  king,  Piram,  was 
one  of  the  five  who  conspired  to  punish  Gibson  for 
having  made  alliance  with  Israel  (Josh.  x.  3,  5), 
and  who  were  routed  at  Bethhoron  and  put  to  death 
by  Joshua  at  Makkedah  (23).  In  this  sanative, 
and  also  in  the  catalogue  of  the  "  royal  cities " 
destroyed  by  Joshua,  Jarmuth  is  named  next  to 
Hebron,  which,  however,  was  quite  in  the  moun- 
tains. In  Neh.  xi.  29  it  is  named  as  having  been 
the  residence  of  some  of  the  children  of  Judah  after 
the  return  from  captivity.  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
either  knew  two  places  of  this  name,  or  an  error 
has  crept  into  the  text  of  the  Onomaeticon ;  for 
under  "  Jarimuth  "  they  state  it  to  be  near  Eshtaol, 
\  miles  from  Eleutheropolis ;  while  under  "  Jirmus  " 
they  give  it'  as  10  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  on 
the  road  going  np  to  Jerusalem.  A  site  named 
Yarmtk,  with  a  contiguous  eminence  called  Tcll- 
Ermid,  was  visited  by  Kobinson  (ii.  17),  and  Van 
de  Velde  (ii.  193;  Memoir,  324).  It  is  about 
lj  mile  from  Beit-netif,  which  again  is  some 
8  miles  from  Beit-gibrm,  on  the  left  of  the  road  to 
Jerusalem.  Shwreikeh  (the  ancient  Socoh)  lie*  on 
a  neighbouring  hill.  We  have  yet  to  discover  the 
principles  on  which  the  topographical  divisions  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews  were  made.  Was  the  She- 
felah— the  "  low  country  " — a  district  which  took 
its  designation  from  the  plain  which  formed  its 
major  portion,  but  which  extended  over  some  of  the 
hill-country?  In  the  hill-country  Jarmuth  is  un- 
doubtedly situated,  though  specified  as  in  the  plain. 
Yarmuk  has  been  last  visited  by  Tobler  (3tie  Wan- 
denmg,  120,  462,  3). 

2.  (ti 'Ptufid$;  Alex.  'Upp48).  Acityoflssn- 
char,  allotted  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Gershonite 
I.eviftes  (Josh.  xxi.  29).    In  the  specification  of  the 
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boundaries  of  Issnchar,  no  mention  is  made  of  Jar- 
muth  (see  Josh.  xix.  17-23),  but  a  Remeth  is  men- 
tioned there  (20) ;  and  in  the  duplicate  list  of 
Levitical  cities  (t  Chr.  vi.  73)  Ramoth  occupies 
the  place  of  Jarmuth.  The  two  names  are  modi- 
fications of  the  same  root,  and  might  without  diffi- 
culty be  interchanged.  This  Jarmuth  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  yet  identified.  [Ramoth.]  [G.] 

J  ABO' AH  (nVT :  'I»crf;  Aler. 'AJof :  Jara), 
a  chief  man  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  14). 

JA'SAEL  ('IwraTjAor ;  Alex.  'AtraqAor :  Aza- 
bus),  1  Ksd.  ix.  30.  [Sheal.] 

JA'SHEN       :  'Ao-dV:  Jasen).  Bene-Jasheu 

— "  sons  of  Jashen  " — are  named  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  heroes  of  David's  guard  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  32. 
In  the  Hebrew,  as  accented  by  the  Masorets,  the 
words  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  names 
preceding  or  following  them ;  but  in  the  A.  V.  they 
are  attached  to  the  latter — "  of  the  sons  of  Jashen, 
Jonathan."  The  passage  has  every  appearance  of 
being  imperfect,  and  accordingly,  in  the  parallel  list 
in  Chronicles,  it  stands,  "  the  sons  of  Hashem  the 
Gizonite"  (1  Chr.  xi.  34).  Kennicott  has  examined 
it  at  length  (Dissertation,  190-203),  and,  on  grounds 
which  cannot  here  be  stated,  has  shown  good  cause 
for  believing  that  a  name  has  escaped,  and  that  the 
genuine  text  was,  "  of  the  Bene-Hashem,  Gouni ; 
Jonathan  beu-Shamha."  In  the  list  given  by  Jerome 
in  his  Quaestiones  Hebraieae,  Jashen  and  Jonathan 
are  both  omitted. 

JA'SHER,  BOOK  OF  (TB'jn  TDD),  or,  as 
the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  gives  it,  "  the  book  of  the 
upright,"  a  record  alluded  to  in  two  passages  only 
of  the  O.  T.  (Josh.  x.  13,  and  2  Sam.  i.  18),  and 
consequently  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  The 
former  passage  is  omitted  in  the  I.XX.,  while  in 
the  latter,  the  expression  is  rendered  $i$\ior  rov 
tiBovt:  the  Vulgate  has  liber  justorum  in  both  in- 
stances. The  Peshito  Syrian  in  Josh,  has  "the 
book  of  praises  or  hymns,*  reading  TBTI  for 
TtJ"!!,  and  a  similar  transposition  will  account  for 
the  rendering  of  the  same  version  in  Sam.,  "  the 
l«ok  of  Ashir."  The  Targum  interprets  it  "the 
book  of  the  law,"  and  this  is  followed  by  Jarchi,  who 
gives,  as  the  passage  alluded  to  in  Joshua,  the  pro- 
phecy of  Jacob  with  regard  to  the  future  greatness 
of  Kphraim  (Gen.  xlviii.  19),  which  was  fulfilled 
when  the  sun  stood  still  at  Joshua's  bidding.  The 
same  Kabbi,  in  his  commentary  on  Samuel,  refers 
•  to  Genesis  "the  book  of  the  upright,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  to  explain  the  allusion  to  the 
book  of  Jasher ;  and  Jerome,  while  discussing  the 
et  ymology  of  Israel,"  which  he  interprets  as  "  rectus 
I)ei,"*  incidentally  mentions  the  fact  that  Genesis 
was  called  "  the  book  of  the  just "  (liber  Genesis 
nppellatur  tbtfttv,  id  est,  justorum),  from  its 
containing  the  histories  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Israel  (Comm.  in  Jes.  xliv.  2).  The  Talmadists 
attribute  this  tradition  to  R.  Johanan.  R.  Eliezer 
thought  that  by  the  book  of  Jasher  was  signified 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy  from  the  expressions  in 
Deut.  vi.  18,  xxxiii.  7,  the  latter  being  quoted  in 
proof  of  the  skill  of  the  Hebrews  in  archery.  In 
the  opinion  of  R.  Samuel  ben  Nachman,  the  book  of 
Judges  was  alluded  to  as  the  book  of  Jasher  (Aboda 


*  Dr.  Donaldson  had  overlooked  this  passage  when 
he  asserted  that  his  own  anulysis  of  the  word  "  Israel " 


Zara,  c.  ii.) ;  and  that  it  was  the  book  of  the 
twelve  minor  prophets  was  held  by  some  Hebrew 
writers,  quoted  without  name  by  Sixtus  Senensis 
(Bibl.  Sanct.  lib.  ii.).  R.  Levi  ben  Gershom  re- 
cognises, though  he  does  not  follow,  the  tradition 
given  by  Jarchi,  while  Kimchi  and  Abarbauel  adopt 
the  rendering  of  the  Targum.  This  diversity  of 
opinions  proves,  if  it  prove  nothing  more,  that  no 
book  was  known  to  have  survived  which  could  lay 
claim  to  the  title  of  the  book  of  Jasher. 

Josephus,  in  relating  the  miracle  narrated  in 
Joshua  x.,  appeals  for  confirmation  of  his  account 
to  certain  documents  deposited  in  the  Temple  (Ant.  ' 
v.  1,  §17),  and  his  words  are  supposed  to  contain 
a  covert  allusion  to  the  book  of  Jasher  as  the  source 
of  his  authority.  But  in  his  treatise  against  Apion 
(B.  J.)  he  says  the  Jews  did  not  possess  myriads 
of  books,  discordant  and  contradictory,  but  twenty- 
two  only ;  from  which  Abicht  concludes  that  the 
books  of  Scripture  were  the  sacred  books  hinted  at 
in  the  former  passage,  while  Masius  understood  by 
the  same  the  Annals  which  were  written  by  the 
prophets  or  by  the  royal  scribes.  Theodoret  (Quaest. 
xiv.  tn  Jesum  Nate)  explains  the  words  in  Josh, 
x.  13,  which  he  quotes  as  to  0iPXioy  rb  tbpttir 
(prob.  an  error  for  tbtis,  as  he  has  in  Quaest.  iv. 
in  2  Reg.),  as  referring  to  the  ancient  record  from 
which  the  compiler  of  the  book  of  Joshua  derived  the 
materials  of  his  history,  and  applies  the  passage  in 
2  Sam.  ii.  18  to  prove  that  other  documents,  written 
by  the  prophets,  were  made  use  of  in  the  compari-  * 
tion  of  the  historical  books.  Jerome,  or  rather  the 
author  of  the  Quaestiones  Hebraieae,  understood  by 
the  book  of  Jasher  the  books  of  Samuel  themselves, 
inasmuch  as  they  contained  the  history  of  the  just 
prophets,  Samuel,  Gad,  and  Nathan.  Another  opi- 
nion, quoted  by  Sixtus  Senensis,  but  on  no  autho- 
rity, that  it  was  the  book  of  eternal  predestination, 
is  scarcely  worth  more  than  the  bare  mention. 

That  the  book  of  Jasher  was  one  of  the  writings 
which  perished  in  the  captivity  was  held  by  R. 
Levi  ben  Gershom,  though  he  gives  the  traditional 
explanation  above  mentioned.  His  opinion  has  been 
adopted  by  Junius,  Hottinger  (Thes.  Phil.  ii.  2, 
§2),  and  many  other  modern  writers  (Wolfii  Bibl. 
Heb.  ii.  223).  What  the  nature  of  the  book  may 
have  been  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  two  pas- 
sages in  which  it  is  mentioned  and  their  context, 
and,  this  being  the  case,  there  is  clearly  wide  room 
for  conjecture.  The  theory  of  Masius  (quoted  by 
Abicht)  was,  that  in  ancient  times  whatever  was 
worthy  of  being  recorded  for  the  instruction  of  pos- 
terity, was  written  in  the  form  of  Annals  by  ■ 
learned  men,  and  that  among  these  Annals  or  records 
was  the  book  of  Jasher,  so  called  from  the  trust- 
worthiness and  methodical  arrangement  of  the  nar- 
rative, or  because  it  contained  the  relation  of  the 
deeds  of  the  people  of  Israel,  who  are  elsewhere 
spoken  of  under  the  symbolical  name  Jeshurun. 
Of  the  later  hypothesis  Furst  approves  (Hand*. 
s.  v.).  Sanctius  (Comm.  ad  2  Reg.  i.)  conjectured 
that  it  was  a  collection  of  pious  hymns  written  by 
different  authors  and  sung  on  various  occasions,  and 
that  from  this  collection  the  Psalter  was  compiled. 
That  it  was  written  in  verse  may  reasonably  be  in- 
ferred from  the  only  specimens  extant,  which  exhibit 
unmistakeable  signs  of  metrical  rhythm,  but  that 
it  took  its  name  from  this  circumstance  is  not  sup- 
ported by  etymology.    Lowth,  indeed  (Pracl.  pp. 

had. hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  all  commentators 
(Jashar,  p.  23). 
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306,  307),  imagined  that  it  was  a  collection  of  na- 
tional songs,  so  called  because  it  probably  com- 
menced with  "Vefr  TN,  A*  y&shir, "  then  sang,  &c," 
like  the  song  of  Moses  in  Ex.  xv.  1 ;  his  view  of 
the  question  was  that  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
translators,  and  was  adopted  by  Herder.  But, 
granting  that  the  form  of  the  book  was  poetical,  a 
difficulty  still  remains  as  to  its  subject.  That  the 
book  of  Jasher  contained  the  deeds  of  national 
heroes  of  all  ages  embalmed  in  verse,  among  which 
David's  lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  had  an  ap- 
propiiate  place,  was  the  opinion  of  Calovius.  A 
fragment  of  a  similar  kind  is  thought  to  appear  in 
Num.  xri.  14.  Oesenius  conjectured  that  it  was 
an  anthology  of  ancient  songs,  which  acquired  its 
name,  "  the  book  of  the  just  or  upright,"  from 
being  written  in  praise  of  upright  men.  He  quotes, 
but  does  not  approve,  the  theory  of  lllgen  that, 
like  the  Hamasa  of  the  Arabs,  it  celebrated  the 
achievements  of  illustrious  w amors,  and  from  this 
derived  the  title  of  "  the  book  of  valour."  But 
the  idea  of  warlike  valour  is  entirely  foreign  to  the 
root  y&sKar.  Dupin  contended  from  2  Sam.  i. 
18,  that  the  contents  of  the  book  were  of  a  military 
nature;  but  Montanus,  regarding  rather  the  etymo- 
logy, considered  it  a  collection  of  political  and 
moral  precepts.  Abicht,  taking  the  lament  of 
David  as  a  sample  of  the  whole,  maintained  that 
the  fragment  quoted  in  the  book  of  Joshua  was 
port  of  a  funeral  ode  composed  upon  the  death  of 
that  hero,  and  narrating  his  achievements.  At  the 
name  time  he  does  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  one  book  only  is  alluded  to  in  both  in- 
stances. It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there 
is  very  slight  ground  for  any  conclusion  beyond 
that  which  affects  the  form,  and  that  nothing  can 
be  confidently  asserted  with  regard  to  the  contents. 

But,  though  conjecture  might  almost  be  thought 
to  have  exhausted  itself  on  a  subject  so  barren  of 
premises,  a  scholar  of  our  own  day  has  not  despaired 
of  being  able,  not  only  to  decide  what  the  book  of 
Jasher  was  in  itself,  but  of  reconstructing  it  from 
the  fragments  which,  according  to  his  theory,  he 
traces  throughout  the  several  books  of  the  0.  T. 
In  the  preface  to  his  Jashar,  or  Fragmenta  Arclie- 
tifpa  Carmmam  Hebraicorum  in  Masorethico  Ve- 
tera Testamenti  texta  passim  tessellata,  Dr.  Don- 
aldson advances  a  scheme  for  the  restoration  of 

»  this  ancient  record,  in  accordance  with  his  own  idea 
of  its  scope  and  contents.  Assuming  that,  during 
the  tranquil  and  prosperous  reign  of  Solomon,  an 
unwonted  impulse  was  given  to  Hebrew  literature, 
and  that  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah  were  desirous 
of  possessing  something  on  which  their  faith  might 
rest,  the  book  of  "  Jashar,"  or  "  uprightness,"  he 
asserts,  was  written,  or  rather  compiled,  to  meet 
this  want.  Its  object  was  to  show  that  in  the 
beginning  man  was  upright,  but  had  by  carnal 
wisdom  forsaken  the  spiritual  law ;  that  the  Israelites 
had  been  chosen  to  preserve  and  transmit  this  law 
of  uprightness ;  that  David  had  been  made  king  for 
his  religious  integrity,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his 
son  Solomon,  in  whose  reign,  after  the  dedication 
of  the  Temple,  the  prosperity  of  the  chosen  people 
readied  its  culminating  point.  The  compiler  of  the 

1  book  was  probably  Nathan  the  prophet,  assisted 
perhaps  by  Gad  the  seer.  It  was  thus  "  the  first 
offspring  of  the  prophetic  schools,  and  ministered 
spiritual  food  to  the  greater  prophets."  Rejecting, 
therefore,  the  authority  of  the  Masoretic  text,  as 
founded  entirety  on  tradition,  and  adhering  to  his 
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own  theory  of  the  origin  and  subject  of  the  book  of 
Jasher,  Dr.  Donaldson  proceeds  to  show  that  it 
contains  the  religions  marrow  of  Holy  Scripture. 
In  such  a  case,  of  course,  absolute  proof  is  not  to 
be  looked  for,  and  it  would  be  impossible  here  to 
discuss  what  measure  of  probability  should  be 
assigned  to  a  scheme  elaborated  with  considerable 
ingenuity.  Whatever  ancient  fragments  in  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews  exhibit  the  nature 
of  uprightness,  celebrate  the  victories  of  the  true 
Israelites,  pi-edict  their  prosperity,  or  promise  future 
blessedness,  have,  according  to  this  theory,  a  claim 
to  be  considered  among  the  relics  of  the  book  of 
Jasher.  Following  such  a  principle  of  selection, 
the  fragments  fall  into  seven  groups.  The  first 
part,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that  man  was 
created  upright  y&sh&r),  but  fell  into  sin  by 
carnal  wisdom,  contains  two  fragments,  an  Elohistic 
aud  a  Jehovistic,  both  poetical,  the  Utter  being  the 
more  full.  The  first  of  these  includes  Gen.  i.  27, 
28,  vi.  1,  2,  4,  5,  viii.  21,  vi.  6,  3  ;  the  other  is 
made  up  of  Gen.  ii.  7-9,  15-18,  25,  iii.  1-19,  21, 
23,  24.  The  second  part,  consisting  of  four  frag- 
ments, shows  how  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  as 
being  upright  (D'TB*,  yeshdrtm),  were  adopted  by 

God,  while  the  neighbouring  nations  were  rejected. 
Fragment  (1)  Gen.  ix.  18-27;  fragment  (2)  Gen. 
iv.  2-8,  8-16;  fragment  (8)  Gen.  xvi.  1-4,  15 
16,  xvii.  9-16,  18-26,  xxi.  1-14,  20,  21 ;  fragment 
(4)  Gen.  xxv.  20-34,  xxvii.  1-10,  14,  18-20,  25- 
40,  iv.  18,  19,  xxvi.  34,  xxxvi.  2,  iv.  23,  24, 
xxxvi.  8,  xxviii.  9,  xxvi.  35,  xxvii.  46,  xxvili.  1-4, 
1 1-19,  xxix.  1,  &c,  24,  29,  xxiv.  22-26,  xxxiv. 
25-29,  xxxv.  9-14,  15,  xxxii.  31.  In  the  third 
part  is  related  under  the  figure  of  the  deluge  how 
the  Israelites  escaped  from  Egypt,  wandered  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness,  and  finally,  in  the  reign  ot 
Solomon,  built  a  temple  to  Jehovah.  The  passages 
in  which  this  is  found  are  Gen.  vi.  5-14,  vii.  6, 
11,  12,  viii.  6,  7,  viii.  8,  12,  v.  29,  viii.  4;  1  K. 
vi.  viii.  43 ;  Deut.  vi.  18 ;  Ps.  v.  8.  The  three 
fragments  of  the  fourth  part  contain  the  divine 
laws  to  be  observed  by  the  upright  people,  and  are 
found  (1)  Deut.  v.  1-22;  (2)  vi.  1-5;  Lev.  xix. 
18;  Deut.  x.  12-21,  xi.  1-5,  7-9;  (3)  viii.  1-3, 
vi.  6-18,  20-25.  The  blessings  of  the  upright  and 
their  admonitions  are  the  subject  of  the  fifth  part, 
which  contains  the  songs  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xfix.), 
Balaam  (Num.  xxiii.  xxiv.),  and  Moses  (Deut. 
xxxii.  xxxiii.}.  The  wonderful  victories  and  de- 
liverances of  Israel  are  celebrated  in  the  sixth  part, 
in  the  triumphal  songs  of  Moses  and  Miriam  (Ex. 
xv.  1-19),  of  Joshua  (Josh.  x.  12-13),  and  ot 
Deborah  (Judg.  v.  1-20).  The  seventh  is  a  collec- 
tion of  various  hymns  composed  in  the  reigns  of 
David  aud  Solomon,  and  contains  David's  song  ot 
triumph  over  Goliath  (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10) ;  his 
lament  for  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  19-27), 
and  for  Abuer  (2  Sam.  iii.  33,  34) ;  his  psalm  of 
thanksgiving  (Ps.  xviii. ;  2  Sam.  xxii.) ;  his 
triumphal  ode  on  the  conquest  of  the  Edomites 
(Ps.  lx.),  and  his  prophecy  of  Messiah's  kingdom 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  1-7),  together  with  Solomon's  epi- 
thalamium  (Ps.  xlv.),  and  the  hymn  sung  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  (Ps.  Ixviii.). 

Among  the  many  strange  results  of  this  arrange- 
ment, Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet  are  no  longer  the  7 
sons  of  Noah,  who  is  Israel  under  a  figure,  but  of 
Adam  ;  and  the  circumstances  of  Noah's  life  related 
in  Gen.  ix.  18-27  are  transferred  to  the  latter. 
Cain  and  Abel  are  the  sons  of  Shem,  Abraham  is 
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\  the  son  of  Abel,  aiiil  Esau  becomes  Lamech  the  sou 
of  Methuselah. 

There  are  also  extaut.  under  the  title  of  "  the 
Book  of  Jasher,"  two  Rabbinical  works,  one  a 

t  moral  treatise,  written  in  a.d.  1394  by  R.  Shabba- 
tai  Oarmuz  Levita,  of  which  a  copy  in  MS.  exists 
in  the  Vatican  Library;  the  other,  by  R.  Tham, 
treats  of  the  laws  of  the  Jews  in  eighteen  chapters, 
and  was  printed  in  Italy  in  1544,  and  at  Cracow  in 
1586.  An  anonymous  work,  printed  at  Venice  and 
l'rague  in  J625,  and  said  to  have  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance at  Naples,  was  believed  by  some  Jews  to 
be  the  record  alluded  to  in  Joshua.  It  contains 
the  historical  narratives  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua, 
and  Judges,  with  many  fabulous  additions.  R.  Jacob 
translated  it  into  German,  and  printed  his  version 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  in  1674.  It  is  said  in 
the  preface  to  the  1st  ed.  to  have  been  discovered 
at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by  Sidrus,  one  of 
the  officers  of.Titus,  who,  while  searching  a  house 
for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  found  in  a  secret  cham- 
ber a  vessel  containing  the  books  of  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  Hagiographa,  with  many  others,  which 
a  venerable  man  was  reading.  Sidrus  took  the  old 
man  under  his  protection  and  built  for  him  a  house 
at  Seville,  where  the  books  were  safely  depositee 
The  book  in  question  is  probablv  the  production  of 

r  a  Spanish  Jew  of  the  13th  century  (Abicht,  D* 
Vhr.  Jtecti,  in  The).  Nov.  Thcol.  Phil.  i.  525-534). 
A  clumsy  forgery  in  English,  which  first  appeared 
?  in  1751  under  the  title  of  "  the  Book  of  Jasher," 
deserves  notice  solely  for  the  unmerited  success 
with  which  it  was  palmed  off  upon  the  public.  It 
professed  to  be  a  translation  from  the  Hebrew  into 
English  by  Alcnin  of  Britain,  who  discovered  it  in 
Persia  during  his  pilgrimage.  It  was  reprinted  at 
Bristol  in  1827,  and  was  again  published  in  1833, 
in  each  case  accompanied  by  a  fictitious  com- 
mendatory note  by  WicUffe.  [\V.  A.  W.] 

JASHOBE'AM  (0f3t*:  'lmBato:  J*, 
baam).  Possibly  one  and  the  same  follower  of  David, 
bearing  this  name,  is  described  as  a  Hachmunite 
(1  Chr.  xi.  11),  a  Korhite  (1  Chr.  xii.  6),  and  son 
of  Zabdiel  (1  Chr.  xivii.  2).  He  came  to  David  at 
Ziklag.  His  distinguishing  exploit  was  that  he  slew 
300  (or  800,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8)  men  at  one  time.  He 
is  named  first  among  the  chief  of  the  mighty  men 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xi.  11);  and  he  was  set  over  the 
first  of  the  twelve  monthly  courses  of  24,000  men 
who  served  the  king  (xrvii.  2).  In  2  Sam  xxiii.  8, 
his  name  seems  to  be  erroneously  transcribed,  3B* 
T\2fi  (A.  V.  "  that  sat  in  the  seat,"),  instead'of 
DJ^C'* ;  and  in  the  same  place  "  Adino  the 
Ezuite"  are  possibly  a  corruption  either  of 
taWrnK  Trtj>,  "he lift  up  his  spear"  (1  Chr. 
xi.  11),  or,  as  Gesenius  conjectures,  oftotfJWl  Sl^P, 

which  he  translates,  "  he  shook  it,  eeoi  his  spear." 
[Eznite.]  [W.  T.  B-3 

JASIttJB  (3*E» ;  in  the  Cetib  of  1  dir.  vU.  1 
it  is  3'C>» ;  in  the  Samaritan  Cod.  of  Num.  xxvi. 

:  'laaoi$ :  Jamb).  1.  The  third  son  of 
Issachor,  and  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Jashubites 
(Num.  xxvi.  24;  1  Chr.  vii.  1).  In  the  list  of 
Gen.  xlvi.  the  name  is  given  (possibly  in  a  con- 
tracted or  erroneous  form,  Gesen.  Thes.  583)  as 
Job  \  but  in  the  Samaritan  Codex — followed  by  the 
LXX. — Jashub. 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bnni,  a  layman  in  the  time 


JASON 

of  Ezra  who  had  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ext. 
x.  29).    In  Esdras  the  name  is  Jasubus. 

JASHU'BI-LE'HEH  (Dfl$>  Ot*,  in  some 
I     ,  »»  -\* 

copies  '5  »3E^:  Kot  tocVrptfer  ourrols,  in  both 
MSS. :  et  qui  return  sunt  in  Lahem),  a  person 
or  a  place  named  among  the  descendants  of  Shelsh, 
the  son  of  Judah  by  Bath-shua  the  Cansanitess 
(1  Chr.  iv.  22).  The  name  does  not  occur  again. 
It  is  probably  a  place,  and  we  should  infer  from 
its  connexion  with  Maresha  and  Chozeba— if  Cho- 
xeba  be  Chezib  or  Achxib — that  it  lay  on  the 
western  side  of  the  tribe,  in  or  near  the  Sbefelab. 
The  Jewish  explanations  of  this  and  the  following 
verse  are  very  curious.  They  may  be  seen  in 
Jerome's  Qnaett.  JTebr.  on  this  passage,  and,  in  a 
slightly  different  form,  in  the  Targum  on  the 
Chronicles  (ed.  Wilkins,  29,  30).  The  mention  of 
Moab  gives  the  key  to  the  whole.  Chozeba  is 
Elimelech;  Joash  and  Saraph  are  Mahlon  and 
Chilion,  who  "had  the  dominion  in  Moab"  from 
marrying  the  two  Meabite  damsels:  Jashubi-Lehem 
is  Naomi  and  Ruth,  who  returned  (Jashubi,  from 
"to  return")  to  bread,  or  to  Beth-feAmn,  after 
le  famine:  and  the  "  ancient  words "  point  to  the 
book  of  Ruth  as  the  source  of  the  whole.  [G.J 

JASH  UBITES,  THE  (»3^n ;  Samaritan, 
♦3WV1 :  t  'lnrmfil  :  fanalia  Jatubitanm).  The 
family  founded  by  Jashub  the  son  of  laaachar  (Nun. 
nvi.  24).   [Jashub,  a.] 

JASI'EL  (fo^  ■•  'I«o-<ri«V. ;  Alex.  'Ed-o^a: 
Jttsiel),  the  last  named  on  the  increased  list  of 
David  s  heroes  in  1  Chr.  xi.  47.  He  is  described  as 
the  Mesobaitk.    Nothing  more  is  known  of  aim. 

JA'SON  Qliam),  a  common  Greek  name  which 
was  frequently  adopted  try  Hellenisiag  Jews  as  the 
equivalent  of  Jesut,  Joshua  CltproOj ;  comp.  Joseph. 
Ant.  xii.  5,  §1),«  probably  with  some  reference  to  its 
supposed  connexion  with  Uurdcu  (i.  e.  the  Hcaitr). 
A  parallel  change  occurs  in  Alcimut  (Eliakim); 
while  Nicolaus,  Dositheus,  Mentions,  tic.,  wei« 
direct  translations  of  Hebrew  names. 

1.  Jason  the  son  of  Elbazer  (cf.  Ecclus.  1. 
27,  'lyaovs  vl&s  Sipax  'KAeofop,  Cod.  A.)  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  sent  by  Judas  Maccabaens 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Romans  B.C.  161 
(1  Mace.  vUi.  17  ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  10,  §6). 

3.  Jason  the  father  or  Antipateb,  who 
was  an  envoy  to  Rome  at  a  later  period  (1  Mace.  xii. 
16,  xiv.  22),  is  probably  the  same  person  as  No.  I. 

3.  Jason  of  Ctbene,  a  Jewish  historian  who 
wrote  "  in  five  books"  a  history  of  the  Jewish  war 
of  liberation,  which  supplied  the  chief  materials  for 
the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees.  [2  Maccabees.] 
His  name  and  the  place  of  his  residence  seem  to 
mark  Jason  as  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  and  it  is  probable 
on  internal  grounds  that  his  history  was  written  in 
Greek.  This  narrative  included  the  wars  under 
Antiochus  Eupator,  and  he  must  therefore  have 
written  after  B.C.  162 ;  but  nothing  more  is  known 
of  him  than  can  be  gathered  from  2  Mace.  ii.  19-23. 

4.  Jason  the  High-priest,  the  second  son  of 
Simon  II.,  and  brother  of  Onias  HI.,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  high-priesthood  from  An- 
tiochus Epiphanes  (o.  175  B.C.)  to  the  exclusion  of 


*  Jason  and  Jesus  occur  together  as  Jewish  names 
in  the  history  of  Arirtea»  (Hody,  Jh  tat.  p.  vU.). 
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his  elder  brother  (2  Mace.  iv.  7-26,  4  Mace.  iv. 
17 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §1).  He  laboured  in  every 
way  to  introduce  Greek  customs  among  the  people, 
and  that  with  gieat  success  (2  Mace.  iv. ;  Joseph. 
/.  c).  In  order  to  give  permanence  to  the  changes 
which  he  designed,  he  established  a  gymnasium 
at  Jerusalem,  and  eren  the  priests  neglected  their 
sacred  functions  to  take  part  in  the  games  (2  Mace, 
iv.  9,  14),  and  at  last  he  went  so  far  as  to  send 
a  deputation  to  theTyrian  games  in  honour  of  Her- 
cules. [Hercules.]  After  three  years  (cir.  B.C. 
172)  he  was  in  turn  supplanted  in  the  kings  favour 
by  his  own  emissary  Menelaus  [Menelaus],  who 
obtained  the  office  of  High-priest  from  Antiochus 
by  the  offer  of  a  larger  bribe,  and  was  forced  to  take 
refuge  among  the  Ammonites  (2  Mace.  iv.  26). 
On  a  report  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  (c.  170  B.C.) 
he  made  a  violent  attempt  to  recover  his  power 
(2  Mace.  v.  5-7),  but  was  repulsed,  and  again  fled 
to  the  Ammonites.  Afterwards  he  was  compelled 
to  retire  to  Egypt,  and  thence  to  Spnita,  whither 
he  went  in  the  hope  of  receiving  protection  "  in 
virtue  of  his  being  connected  with  them  by  race " 
(2  Mace.  v.  9 ;  otmip.  1  Mace.  xii.  7 ;  Frankel, 
Munatsschrift,  1853,  p.  456),  and  there  "  perished 
in  a  strange  land "  (2  Mace.  I.  c. ;  cf.  Dan.  xii. 
30  fT. ;  1  Mace  i.  12  ff.).  [B.  F.  W.] 

5.  Jason  the  Thessalonian,  who  entertained 
Pa'ul  and  Silas,  and  was  in  consequence  attacked  by 
the  Jewish  mob  (Acts  xvii.  5,  6,  7,  9).  He  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Jason  mentioned  in  Rom. 
xvi.  21 ,  as  a  companion  of  the  npostle,  and  one  of 
his  kinsmen  or  fellow-tribesmen.  Lightibot  con- 
jectured that  Jason  and  Secundus  (Acts  xx.  4) 
were  the  same.  [W.  A.  W.] 

JASPER  (il&ti" ;  Uuttii ;  jaspis),  a  precious 

stone  frequently  noticed  in  Scripture.  It  was  the 
last  of  the  twelve  inserted  in  the  high-priest's 
breastplate  (Ex.  xxviii.  20,  xxxix.  1 3),  and  the  first 
of  the  twelve  used  in  the  foundations  of  the  new 
Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  19):  the  difference  in  the 
order  seems  to  show  that  no  emblematical  im- 
portance was  attached  to  that  feature.  It  was  the 
stone  employed  in  the  superstructure  {irtifaivts) 
of  the  wall  of  the  new  Jerusalem  (Hev.  xxi.  18).  It 
further  appears  among  the  stones  which  adorned 
the  king  of  Tyre  (Ez.  xxviii.  13).  Lastly,  it  is  the 
emblematical  image  of  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Being 
(Rev.  iv.  3).  The  characteristics  of  the  stone,  as 
far  as  they  are  specified  in  Scripture  (Rev.  xii.  11), 
are  that  it  was  "  most  precious, '  and  "  like  crystal " 
(ltpvaTaWtfav  ;  not-exnctly  "  clear  as  crystal,"  as 
in  A.  V.,  but  of  a  crystal  hue;  the  term  is  applied 
to  it  in  this  sense  by  Dioscorides  (v.  160 ;  \(9os 
Idurwis,  6  fiiv  ris  iffri  ffpapaytlfav,  6  Si  Kpvtrra\- 
Xwthjt):.  we  may  also  infer  from  Rev.  iv.  3,  that 
it  was  a  stone  of  brilliant  and  transparent  light. 
The  stone  which  we  name  "jasper"  does  not 
accord  with  this  description :  it  is  an  opaque  species 
of  quartz,  of  a  red,  yellow,  green,  or  mixed  brownish- 
yellow  hue,  sometimes  striped  and  sometimes  spotted, 
in  no  respect  presenting  the  characteristics  of  the 
crystal.  The  only  feature  in  the  stone  which  at  all 
accords  with  the  Scriptural  account  is  that  it 
admits  of  a  high  polish,  and  this  appears  to  be 
indicated  in  the  Hebrew  name.  With  regard  to 
the  Hebrew  term,  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  render  it 
by  the  "  onyx "  and  "  beryl "  respectively,  and 
represent  the  jasper  by  the  term  yahalom  (A.  V. 
"emerald").  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
diamond  would  more  adequately  answer  to  the 


description  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  and  unless 
that  beautiful  and  valuable  stone  is  represented  by 
the  Hebrew  yashpheh  and  the  Greek  Idtrwis,  it  does 
not  appear  at  all  in  the  pissages  quoted ;  for  the 
term  rendered  "  diamond '  in  Ex.  xxviii.  18  really 
refers  to  the  emerald.  We  are  disposed  to  think, 
therefore,  that  though  the  names  yashpheh,  idVnru, 
and  jasper  are  identical,  the  stones  may  have  been 
different,  and  that  the  diamond  is  meant.  [W.  L.  B.] 

JASU'BUS  {'leurov$os:  Jamb),  1  Esd.  ix.  30. 
[Jasiiub,  2.] 

JA'TAIi  ('Ato>,  both  MSS. :  Ater),  1  Esd.  v. 
28  ;  bat  whence  was  the  form  in  A.  V.  adopted  ? 
[Ateb,  1.] 

JATH"NIEL(!?JWJV:  'IowrtjA;  Alex.  Na- 
Sand:  Jathanall),  a  Korhite  Levite,  and  a  door- 
keeper (A.  V.  "  porter")  to  the  house  of  Jehovah, 
»'.  «.  the  tabernacle ;  the  fourth  of  the  family  of 
Meshelemiah  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  2). 

JAT'TIR  flW,  in  Josh.  xv.  48  j  elsewhere 
"lrV :  'UBip,  Ai'Xt£/i,  TttAp,  'ueip ;  Alex.  'U9tp, 
E'uStp :  Jether),  a  town  of  Judah  in  the  mountain 
district  (Josh.  xv.  48),  one  of  the  group  containing 
Soclio,  Eshtemoa,  &c. ;  it  was  among  the  nine 
cities  which  with  their  suburbs  were  allotted  out 
of  Judah  to  the  priests  (xxi.  14 ;  1  Chr.  vi.  57), 
and  was  one  of  the  places  in  the  south  in  which 
David  used  to  haunt  in  his  freebooting  days,  and 
to  his  friends  in  which,  he  sent  gifts  from  the  spoil 
of  the  enemies  of  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  xxx.  27).  By 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (finomasticon,  Jether)  it  is 
spoken  of  as  a  vt-ry  large  place  in  the  middle  of 
Daroma,  near  Malatha,  and  20  miles  from  Eleuthe- 
ropolis.  It  is  named  by  Hap-Parchi,  the  Jewish 
traveller ;  but  the  passage  is  defective,  and  little 
can  be  gathered  from  it  (Zunz  in  Asher's  Benj, 
Tudeta,  ii.  442).  By  Robinson  (i.  494,  5)  it  is 
identified  with  'Attir,  6  miles  N.  of  Molada,  and  10 
miles  S.  of  Hebron,  and  having  the  probable  sites  cf 
Socho,  Eshtemoa,  and  other  southern  towns  within 
short  distances.  This  identification  may  be  ac- 
cepted, notwithstanding  the  discrepancy  in  the  dist- 
ance of  Attir  from  Eleutheropolis  (it  Beit-Jibrin 
be  Eleutheropolis) — which  is  by  road  nearer  30 
than  20  Roman  miles.  We  may  suspect  an  error 
in  the  text  of  the  Onomast.,  often  very  corrupt ;  or 
Eusebius  may  have  confounded  Attir  with  Jutta, 
which  does  lie  exactly  20  miles  from  B.  Jibrin. 
And  it  is  by  no  means  absolutely  proved  that  B. 
Jibrin  is  Eleutheropolis.  Robinson  notices  that  it 
is  not  usual  tor  the'  Jod  with  which  Jattir  com- 
mences to  change  into  the  Ain  of  'Attir  {Bib. 
Res.  i.  494  note). 

The  two  Ithrite  heroes  of  David's  guard  were 

Erobably  from  Jattir,  living  memorials  to  him  of 
is  early  difficulties.  [G.j 

JAVAN (]V ;  Imiw;  Javan).    1.  A  son  of 

Japheth,  and  the  father  of  Elishah  and  Tarshish, 
Kittim  and  Dodanim  (Gen.  x.  2,  4).  The  name 
appears  in  Is.  lxvi.  19,  where  it  is  coupled  with 
Tarshish,  Pul,  and  Lud,  and  more  particularly  with 
Tubal  and  the  "  isles  afar  off,"  as  representatives 
of  the  Gentile  world:  again  in  Ez.  xxvii.  13,  where 
it  is  coupled  with  Tubal  and  Meshech,  as  carrying 
on  considerable  commerce  with  the  Tyrians,  who 
imported  from  these  countries  slaves  and  brazen 
vessels:  in  Dan.  viii.  21,  x.  20,  xi.  2,  in  reference 
to  the  Macedonian  empire ;  and  lastly  in  Zech.  ix. 
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13,  in  reference  to  the  Graeco-Syrian  empire.  From 
x  comparison  of  these  various  passages  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Javan  was  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Greek  race:  the  similarity  of  the 
name  to  that  branch  of  the  Hellenic  family  with 
which  the  Orientals  were  best  acquainted,  viz.  the 
lonians,  particularly  in  the  older  form  in  which 
their  name  appears  ('liay,  is  too  close  to  be  re- 
garded as  accidental:  and  the  occurrence  of  the 
name  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  the  time  of 
Sargon  (about  B.O.  709),  in  the  ibrm  of  Yacnan  or 
Viuum,  as  descriptive  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  where 
the  Assyrians  first  came  in  contact  with  the  power 
of  the  Greeks,  further  shows  that  its  use  was  not 
confined  to  the  Hebrews,  but  was  widely  spread 
throughout  the  East.  The  name  was  probably  in- 
troduced into  Asia  by  the  Phoenicians,  to  whom 
the  lonians  were  naturally  better  known  than  any 
other  of  the  Hellenic  races,  on  account  of  their 
commercial  activity  and  the  high  prosperity  of 
their  towns  on  the  western  oonst  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  extension  of  the  name  westward  to  the  general 
body  of  the  Giwks,  as  they  became  known  to  the 
Hebrews  through  the  Phoenicians,  was  but  a  na- 
tural process,  analogous  to  that  which  we  hare 
already  had  to  notice  in  the  case  of  Chittim.  It 
can  hardly  be  imagined  that  the  early  Hebrews 
themselves  had  any  actual  acquaintance  with  the 
Greeks:  it  is,  however,  worth  mentioning  as  illus- 
trative of  the  communication  which  existed  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  East.,  that  among  the  artists 
who  contributed  to  the  ornamentation  of  Esar- 
haddon's  palaces  the  names  of  several  Greek  artists 
appear  in  one  of  the  inscriptions  (  Kawlinson's  Herod. 
i.  483).  At  a  later  period  the  Hebrews  must 
have  gained  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Greeks 
through  the  Egyptians.  Psammetichus  (B.C.  664- 
610)  employed  lonians  and  Carians  as  mercenaries, 
and  showed  them  so  much  favour  that  the  war- 
caste  of  Egypt  forsook  him  in  a  body:  the  Greeks 
were  settled  near  Bubastis,  in  a  part  of  the  country 
with  which  the  Jews  were  familiar  {Herod,  ii.  154). 
The  same  policy  was  followed  by  the  succeeding 
monarchs,  especially  Araasis  (571-525),  who  gave 
the  Greeks  Naucratis  as  a  commercial  emporium. 
It  is  tolerably  certain  that  any  information  which 
the  Hebrews  acquired  in  relation  to  the  Greeks 
must  have  been  through  the  indirect  means  to 
which  we  have  adverted:  the  Greeks  themselves 
were  very  slightly  acquainted  with  the  southern 
coast  of  Syria  until  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  earliest  notices  of  Palestine  occur  in 
the  works  of  Hecataeus  (H.c.  549-486),  who  men- 
tions only  the  two  towns  Canytis  and  Cardytus; 
the  next  are  in  Herodotus,  who  describes  the  coun- 
try as  Syria  Palaestina,  and  notices  incidentally  the 
towns  Ascalon,  Azotus,  Ecbatana  (Batanaea?),  and 
Cadytis,  the  same  as  the  Canytis  of  Hecataeus, 
probably  Gaza.  These  towns  were  on  the  border 
of  Egypt,  with  the  exception  of  the  uncertain  Ec- 
bntana;  and  it  is  therefore  highly  probable  that 
no  Greek  had,  down  to  this  late  period,  travelled 
through  Palestine. 

2.  A  town  in  the  southern  part  of  Arabia  (  Yemen), 
whither  the  Phoenicians  traded  (Ez.  xxvii.  19): 
the  connexion  with  Uzal  decides  in  favour  of  this 
place  rather  than  Greece,  as  in  the  Vulg.  The 
some  place  may  be  noticed  in  Joel  iii.  6 :  the 
parallelism  to  the  Sabaeans  in  ver.  8,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Phoenicians  bought  instead  of  selling  slaves 
to  the  Greeks  (Ez.  xxvii.  13),  are  ir  favour  of  this 
»iew.  [VV.  I..  B.] 


JAVELIN.  [Anns.] 

JA'ZAB  (4  'U(hp  ;  Alex.  'loft.     Q  utr), 

1  Mace  v.  8.  [Jaazer.] 

JA'ZER  (Num.  xxxii.  1,  3;  Josh    ixi.  39; 

2  Sam.  xxiv.  5;  1  Chr.  vi.  81,  xxvi.  31  Is.  xvi. 
8,  9;  Jer.  xlviii.  32).  [Jaazkr.] 

JA'ZIZ  (VV:  'IofTf;  Alex.  WtfC:  Jazu), 
a  Hagarite  who  had  charge  of  the  "  flicks,"  i.  e. 
the  sheep  and  goats  (JtMM),  of  king  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  31),  which  were  probably  pastured  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  in  the  nomad  country  where  the 
forefathers  of  Jaziz  had  for  ages  roamed  (com p.  v. 
19-22). 

JEARIM,  MOUNT  {O'Hpni} :  *oA«  'lapl, ; 
Alex,  'laplfi :  Mom  Jarim),  a  place  named  in  spe- 
cifying the  northern  boundary  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
10).  The  boundary  ran  from  Mount  Seir  to  "  the 
shoulder  of  Mount  Jearim,  which  is  Cesalon  " — 
that  is,  Cesalon  was  the  landmark  on  the  mountain. 
Kesla  stands,  7  miles  due  west  of  Jerusalem,  "  on 
a  high  point  on  the  north  slope  of  the  lofty  ridge 
between  Wady  Qhur&b  and  W.  Ismail.  The  latter 
of  these  is  the  south-western  continuation  of  W. 
Beit  Hanina,  and  the  former  runs  parallel  to  and 
northward  of  it,  and  they  are  separated  by  this 
ridge,  which  is  probably  Mount  Jearim  "  (Rob.  iii. 
154).  If  Jearim  be  taken  as  Hebrew  it  signifies 
"  forests."  Forests  in  our  sense  of  the  word  there 
are  none :  but  we  hare  the  testimony  of  the  latest 
traveller  that  "  such  thorough  woods,  both  for 
loneliness  and  obscurity,  be  had  not  seen  since  he 
left  Germany"  (Tobler,  Wanderung,  1857,  p.  178). 
Kirjath-Jearim  (if  that  be  Kuriet  ei-Enab)  is  only 
2A  miles  off  to  the  northward,  separated  by  the 
deep  and  wide  hollow  of  Wady  Qhvrab.  [Che- 
8ALON.]  [G.] 

JEA'TERAI  (nriK?:  'UBpl :  Jethrai),  a 
Gershonit*  Levite,  son  of  Zcrah  (1  Chr.  vi.  21); 
apparently  the  head  of  his  family  at  the  time  that 
the  service  of  the  Tabernacle  was  instituted  by 
David  (com  p.  ver.  31).  In  the  reversed  genealogy 
of  the  descendants  of  Gershom,  Zerah's  son  is  stated 
as  Ethni  (^DK,  ver.  41).  The  two  names  have 
quite  similarity  enough  to  allow  of  the  one  being 
a  corruption  of  the  other,  though  the  fact  is  not 
ascertainable. 

JEBERECHI'AH  (*!T3"0\  with  the  final  ft: 

t  :  v  vi 

Bapaxfar:  Barachias),  father  of  a  certain  Zecha- 
riah,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  mentioned  Is.  viii.  2. 
As  this  form  occurs  nowhere  else,  and  both  the 
LXX.  and  Vulgate  have  Berechiah,  it  is  pro- 
bably only  an  accidental  corruption.  Possibly  a  * 
was  in  some  copy  by  mistake  attached  to  the  pre- 
ceding }3,  so  as  to  make  it  plural,  and  thence 
was  transferred  to  the  following  word,  Berechiah. 
Berechiah  and  Zechariah  are  both  common  names 
among  the  priests  (Zech.  i.  1 ).  These  are  not  the 
Zacharias  and  Barachias  mentioned  as  father  and  son, 
Matt,  xxiii.  35,  as  it  is  certain  that  Zechariah,  the 
son  of  Jehoiada,  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  is  there  meant. 
They  may  however  be  of  the  same  family ;  and  if 
Beiechiah  was  the  father  of  the  house,  not  of  the 
individuals,  the  same  peison  might  be  meant  in 
Is.  viii.  2  and  Matt,  xxiii.  35.  It  is  singular  that 
Josephus  (B.  J.  iv.  5,  §4)  mentions  another  Zacha- 
rias, son  of  Baruch,  who  was  slain  by  the  Jews  in  the 
Temple  shortly  before  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem 
began.   (See  Whiston's  note,  nd  foe.)   [A.  C.  H-3 
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JK3U8  (DW? :  'IejSout :  Jetm),  one  of  the 
names  of  JerBsalem,  the  city  of  the  Jebusi  tea,  also 
called  Jebcti.  It  ocean  only  twice :  first  in  con- 
nexion with  the  journey  of  the  Levite  and  his  un- 
happy concubine  from  Bethlehem  to  Gibeah  (Judg. 
xix.  10,  11);  and  secondly,  in  the  narrative  of 
the  capture  of  the  place  by  David  in  1  Chr.  xi. 
4,  5.  In  2  Sam.  v.  6-9  the  name  Jerusalem  is 
employed.  By  Gesenius  ( Thes.  189,  043)  and 
Kiirst  (Ifandwb.  477)  Jebus  is  interpreted  to  mean 
a  place  dry  or  down-trodden  like  a  threshing-floor; 
an  interpretation  which  by  twald  (iii.  155)  and 
Stanley  (.?.  &  P.  177)  is  taken  to  prove  that  Jebus 
must  have  been  the  south-western  hill,  the  "  dry 
rock "  of  the  modem  Zkm,  and  "  not  the  Mount 
Moriah,  the  city  of  Solomon,  in  whose  centre  arose 
the  perennial  spring."  But  in  the  great  uncer- 
tainty which  attends  these  ancient  names,  this  is, 
to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful.  Jebus  was  the  city 
of  the  Jeb'isites.  Either  the  name  of  the  town  is 
dei  ived  from  the  name  of  the  tribe,  or  the  reverse. 
It'  the  former,  then  the  interpretation  just  quoted 
fulls  to  the  ground.  If  the  latter,  then  the  origin 
of  the  name  of  Jebus  is  thrown  back  to  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Cannanlte  race — so  far  at  any  rate 
as  to  make  its  connexion  with  a  Hebrew  root  ex- 
tremely uncertain.  [G.] 

JEBTJSl  l.'DWn  =  "  the  Jebusite :"  'I«0oiW, 

'Ufioit:  Jebusaeus),  the  name  employed  for  the 
city  of  Jehus,  only  in  the  ancient  document  de- 
scribing the  landmarks  and  the  towns  of  the  allot- 
ment of  Judnh  and  Benjamin  (Josh.  xv.  8,  xviii. 
16,  28).  In  the  first  and  last  place  the  explanatory 
words,  "  which  is  Jerusalem,'  are  added.  In  the 
first,  however,  our  translators  have  given  it  as 
"  the  Jebusite." 

A  parallel  to  this  mode  of  designating  the  town 
by  its  inhabitants  is  tbund  in  this  very  list  in 
Zemaraim  (xviii.  22),  Avim  (23),  Ophni  (24),  and 
Japhletite  (xvi.  3),  &c.  [G.] 

JEB'USITE,  JEBUSITES,  THE.  Although 
these  two  forms  are  indiscriminately  employed  in 
the  A.  V.,  yet  in  the  original  the  name,  whether 
applied  to  individuals  or  to  the  nation,  is  never 
found  in  the  plural ;  always  singular.  The  usual 
form  is  ^WlTt ;  but  in  a  few  places — viz.,  2  Sam. 
v.  6,  xxiv.  i6,  18 ;  1  Chr.  xxi.  18  only— it  is 
»pa^n.    Without  the  article,  it  occurs  in 

2  Sun.  v.  8 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  6 ;  Zech.  ix.  7.  In  the 
two  first  of  these  the  force  is  much  increased  by 
removing  the  article  introduced  in  the  A.  V.,  and 
reading  "  and  smiteth  a  Jebusite."  We  do  not 
hear  of  a  progenitor  to  the  tribe,  but  the  name 
which  would  have  been  his  had  he  existed  has 
attached  itself  to  the  city  iu  which  we  meet  with 
the  Jebusitcs  in  historic  times.  [Jebus.]  The 
I.XX.  give  the  name  'ItPovtrcuos :  Vulg.  Jebiaaeta. 

1.  According  to  the  table  in  Genesis  x.  "the 
Jebusite  "  is  the  third  son  of  Canaan.  His  place  in 
the  list  is  between  Heth  and  the  Amorites  (Gen. 
x.  16;  1  Chr.  i.  14),  a  position  which  the  tribe 
maintained  long  after  (Num.  xiii.  29;  Josh.  xi. 
3) ;  and  the  same  connexion  is  traceable  in  the 


*  In  ver.  5  the  king  of  Jerusalem  is  styled  one  of 
the  "  Ave  king*  of  the  Amorites."  But  the  LXX. 
(both  MS8.)  have  iwr  Itfiowaimv  of  the  Jebusitea. 

*  By  Josephus  (Ant.  vli.  13,  £9)  Arannah  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  David's  chief  friends  {iv  roU  iur 
xurra  AavtSou),  and  to  have  been  expressly  spared  by 
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words  of  Kzekiel  (xvi.  3,  45),  who  addresses  Jeru- 
salem as  the  fruit  of  the  union  of  an  Amorite  with 
a  Hittite.  But  in  the  formula,  by  which  the  Pro- 
mised Land  is  so  often  designated,  the  Jebusites 
are  uniformly  placed  last,  which  may  have  arisen 
from  their  small  number,  or  their  quiet  disposition. 
See  Gen.  xv.  21 ;  Ex.  iii.  8,  17,  xiii.  5,  xxiii.  23. 
xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  II  ;  l)eut.  vii.  1,  xx.  17;  Josh, 
iii.  10,  ix.  1,  xii.  8,  xxiv.  11 ;  1  K.  ix.  20;  2 Chr. 
▼iii.  7  ;  Err.  ix.  1 ;  Neh.  ix.  8. 

2.  Our  first  glimpse  of  the  actual  people  is  in 
the  invaluable  report  of  the  spies — "  the  Hittite, 
and  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amorite  dwell  in  the 
mountain  "  (Num.  xiii.  29).  This  was  foity  years 
before  the  entrance  into  Palestine,  but  no  change 
in  their  habitat  had  been  made  in  the  interval ;  for 
when  Jabin  organised  his  rising  against  Joshua  he 
sent  amongst  others  "  to  the  Amorite,  the  Hittite,  the 
Penzzite,  and  the  Jebusite  in  the  mountain  "  (Josh, 
xi.  3).  A  mountain-tribe  they  were,  and  a  moun- 
tain-tribe they  remained.  "  Jebus,  which  is  Jeru- 
salem," lost  its  king  in  the  slaughter  of  Bethhoron 
(Josh.  x.  1,  5,  26;  com  p.  xii.  10) — was  sacked 
and  burnt  by  the  men  of  Judah  (Judg.  i.  21),  and 
its  citadel  finally  scaled  and  occupied  by  David 
(2  Sam.  v.  G) ;  but  still  the  Jebusites  who  in- 
habited Jerusalem,  the  "  inhabitants  of  the  land," 
could  not  be  expelled  from  their  mountain-sent, 
but  continued  to  dwell  with  the  children  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin  to  a  very  late  date  (Josh.  xv.  8,  63  ; 
Judg.  i.  2 1 ,  xix.  11).  Tliis  obstinacy  is  characteristic 
of  mountaineers,  and  the  few  traits  we  possess  of 
the  Jebusites  show  them  as  a  warlike  people.  Be- 
fore the  expedition  under  Jabin,  Adoni-Zedek,  the 
king  of  Jerusalem,  had  himself  headed  the  attack 
on  the  Gibeonites,  which  ended  in  the  slaughter  of 
Bethhoron,  and  cost  him  his  lite  on  that  eventful 
evening  under  the  trees  at  Makkedali.*  That  they 
were  established  in  the  strongest  natural  fortress  iif 
the  country  in  itself  says  much  for  their  courage 
and  power,  and  when  they  lost  it,  it  was  through 
bravado  rather  than  from  any  cowardice  on  their 
part.  [Jerusalem.] 

After  this  they  emerge  from  the  darkness  but 
once,  in  the  person  of  Arannah b  the  Jebusite. 

"  Araunah  the  king "  (T)^S!1  fUpK),  who  ap- 
pears before  us  in  true  kingly  dignity  in  his  well- 
known  transaction  with  David  (2  Sam.  xxir.  23; 
1  Chr.  xix.  23).  The  picture  presented  us  in 
these  well-known  passages  is  a  very  interesting  one. 
We  see  the  fallen  Jebusite  king  and  his  four  sons 
on  their  threshing-floor  on  the  bald  top  of  Moriah, 
treading  out  their  wheat  (E"l :  A.  V.  "  threshing  ") 
by  driving  the  oxen  with  the  heavy  sledges  (D'JTfo, 
A.  V.  "threshing  instruments")  over  the  corn, 
round  the  central  heap.  We  see  Araunah  on  the 
approach  of  David  fall  on  his  face  on  the  ground, 
and  we  hear  him  ask,  "  Why  is  my  lord  the  king 
come  to  his  slave?"  followed  by  his  willing  sur- 
render of  all  his  property.  But  this  reveals  no 
traits  peculiar  to  the  Jebusites,  or  characteristic  of 
them  more  than  of  their  contemporaries  in  Israel, 
or  in  the  other  nations  of  Canaan.  The  early  judges 
and  kings  of  Israel  threshed  wheat  in  the  wine- 


him  when  the  citadel  was  taken.  If  there  is  any 
troth  in  this,  Duvid  no  doubt  made  his  friendship 
during  his  wanderings,  when  he  also  acquired  that  of 
Uriah  the  Hittite,  Ahunelcch,  Sibbcchal,  and  others 
of  bis  associates  who  belonged  to  the  old  nations. 
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press  (Judg.  vi.  11),  followed  the  herd  out  of  the 
Held  (1  Sam.  xi.  5),  and  were  taken  from  the  sheep- 
ootes  (2  Sam.  vii.  8),  and  the  pressing  courtesy  of 
Araunah  is  closely  paralleled  by  that  of  Epbron  the 
Uittite  in  his  negotiation  with  Abraham. 

We  are  not  favoured  with  further  traits  of  the 
Jebusites,  nor  with  any  clue  to  their  religion  or 
rites. 

Two  names  of  individual  Jebusites  are  preserved. 
In  Adonizedee  the  only  remarkable  thing  is  its 
Hebrew  form,  in  which  it  means  "  Lord  of  justice." 

That  of  Araunah  is  much  more  uncertain — so 
much  so  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  we  possess  it 
more  nearly  in  its  original  shape.  In  the  short 
narrative  of  Samuel  alone  it  is  given  in  three  forms 
—"the  Avarnah"  (ver.  16);  Araneah  (18); 
Aravnah,  or  Araunah  (20,  21).  In  Chronicles  it 
is  Aman,  while  by  the  LXX.  it  is  'Opvh,  and  by 
Josephus  'Opirva.  [Araunah  ;  Obnan.] 

In  the  Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  ashes 
of  Barnabas,  after  his  martyrdom  in  Cyprus,  are 
said  to  have  been  buried  in  a  cave.  "  where  the  race 
of  the  Jebusites  formerly  dwelt ;"  and  previously  to 
this  is  mentioned  the  arrival  in  the  island  of  a  "  pious 
Jebusite,  a  kinsman  of  Nero  "  (Act.  Apoet.  Apocr. 
pp.  72,  78,  ed.  Tisch.).  [G.] 

JECAMI  AH  (fVDjF,  «'.  «.  Jekamiah,  as  the 
name  is  elsewhere  given:  'UKtptla,  Alex.  'Umvla: 
Jtctmia),  one  of  a  batch  of  seven,  including  Sala- 
thiel  and  Pedaiah,  who  were  introduced  into  the 
royal  line,  on  the  failure  of  it  in  the  person  of  Je- 
hoiachin  (1  Chr.  iii.  18).  They  were  all  appa- 
rently sons  of  Neri,  of  the  line  of  Nathan,  since 
Salathiel  certainly  was  so  (Luke  iii.  27).  [Gene- 
alogy op  Jesus  Christ,  p.  675a.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

JECHOLI'AH  (*n^>3?,  with  the  final  u: 

'IcX«Afa,  Alex.  'I<x<P<>  i  Joseph.  'AxidXat :  Je- 
chelia),  wife  of  Amaxiah  king  of  Judah,  and  mother 
of  Azariah  or  Uxziah  his  successor  (2  K.  xv.  2). 
Both  this  queen  and  Jehoaddan,  the  mother  of 
ber  husband,  are  specified  as  "  of  Jerusalem."  In 
the  A.  V.  of  Chronicles  her  name  is  given  as 
Jkcoliah. 

JECHONTASflexoWax:  Jschonva).  1.  The 
Greek  form  of  the  name  of  king  Jechoniah,  fol- 
lowed by  our  translators  in  the  books  rendered  from 
the  Greek,  viz.,  Esth.  xi.  4 ;  Bar.  i.  3,  9 ;  Matt.  i. 
11,12. 

2.  1  Ead.  viii.  92.  [Shechaniah.] 
JECOLrAH  (!Tjfc£:    i«x«*fa:  Jechtlia), 

2  Chr.  ix vi.  3.  In  the  original  the  name  differs 
from  its  form  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Kings, 
only  in  not  having  the  final  u.  [Jechouah.] 

JECONI'AH  (flW ;  excepting  once,  W33», 
with  the  final  u,  Jer.  xxiv.  1 ;  and  once  in  Cetib, 
Jer.  xxvii.  20:  'IexoWot:  Jechonias),  an 
altered  form  of  the  name  of  jEHOlACHra,  last  but 
one  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  which  is  found  in  the 
following  passages: — 1  Chr.  iii.  16,  17;  Jer.  xxiv. 
1,  xxvii.  20,  xxviii.  4,  xxix.  1 ;  Esth.  ii.  6.  It  is 
still  further  abbreviated  to  CONIAH.  See  also  Je- 
chonias  and  Joacim. 

JECONI'AS  ('I<xovI«:  Jechoniat),  1  Esd.  i. 
9.    ["Con  an  i  ah.] 

JEDAI'AH  (iTJJT :  'latai,  'WW,  'laZid : 
Jadaia,  Jedti).    1.  Head  of  the  second  course  of 


JEDIDAH 

priests,  as  they  were  divided  in  the  time  of  David 
( 1  Chr.  xxiv.  7).  Some  of  them  survived  to  return 
to  Jerusalem  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  as  ap- 
pears from  Ezr.  ii.  36,  Neh.  vii.  39 — "  the  children 
of  Jedaiah,  of  the  house  of  Jeshua,  973."  The  addi- 
tion "  of  the  house  of  Jeshua  "  indicates  that  there 
were  two  priestly  families  of  the  name  of  Jedaiah, 
which  it  appears  from  Neh.  xii.  6,  7,  19,  21,  was 
actually  the  case.  If  these  sons  of  Jedaiah  had  for 
their  head  Jeshua,  the  high-priest  in  the  time  of 
Zembbabel,  as  the  Jewish  tradition  says  they  had 
(Lewis's  Ori/.  Heb.  bk.  ii.  ch.  vii.),  this  may  be 
the  reason  why,  in  1  Chr.  ix.  10,  and  Neh.  xi.  10, 
the  course  of  Jedaiah  is  named  before  that  of  Joia- 
rib,  though  Joiarib's  was  the  first  course.  But 

Serhaps  Jeshua  was  another  priest  descended  from 
edaiah,  from  whom  this  branch  sprung.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  corrupt  reading  in  Neh.  xi.  10  which  makes 
Jedaiah  son  of  Joiarib.  1  Chr.  ix.  10  preserves  the 
true  text.    In  Esdras  the  name  is  Jeddu. 

2.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  Jeshua  the  high-priest 
(Zech.  vi.  10,  14).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEDAI'AH (Ttn):  "IeJut;  Alex/ESut/IeJota 

Idaia,  Jedaid).  This  is  a  different  name  from  the 
last,  though  the  two  are  identical  in  the  A.  V. 

1.  A  man  named  in  the  genealogies  of  Simeon  as 
a  forefather  of  Ziza,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe, 
apparently  in  the  time  of  king  Hezekiah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  37). 

2.  Son  of  Harumnph ;  a  man  who  did  his  part 

in  the  rebuilding  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
iii.  10). 

JEDDU  Cl«J8o<S:  Jeddus),  1  Esd.  v.  24. 
[Jedaiah,  1.] 

JEDEUS  ('IcSoior :  Jeddew),  1  Esd.  ix.  30. 
[Adaiaii,  5.] 

JEDIAEL  (fo^T  ;  'I«M* ;  Jadiet).  1.  A 
chief  patriarch  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  from 
whom  sprung  many  Bcnjatnite  houses  of  fathers, 
numbering  17,200  mighty  men  of  valour,  in  the 
days  of  David  (1  Chr.  vii.  6,  11).  It  fc> 
usually  assumed  that  Jediael  is  the  same  as  Ashbrl 
(Gen.  xlvi.  21;  Num.  xxvi.  38;  1  Chr.  viii.  1). 
But  though  this  may  be  so,  it  cannot  be  affirmed 
with  certainty.  [Becher  ;  Bela.]  Jediael  might 
be  a  later  descendant  of  Benjamin  not  mentioned  in 
the  Pentateuch,  but  who,  from  the  fruitf illness  of 
his  house  and  the  decadence  of  elder  branches,  rose 
to  the  first  rank. 

2.  Second  son  of  Meshelemiah,  a  Levite,  of  the 
sons  of  Ebiasaph  the  son  of  Korah.  One  of  the 
doorkeepers  of  the  temple  in  the  time  of  Dai-id 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  1,  2).  [A.  C.  H.] 

3.  Son  ofSbimri  ;  one  of  the  heroes  of  David's 
guard  in  the  enlarged  catalogue  of  Chronicles  ( 1  Chr. 
xi.  45).  In  the  absence  of  further  information, 
we  cannot  decide  whether  or  not  he  is  the  same 
person  as 

4.  ('P<»Ma  ;  Alex.  'I«Ma),  one  of  the  chiefs 
(lit.  ''heads")  of  the  thousands  of  Manasseh  who 
joined  David  on  his  march  from  Aphek  to  Ziklag 
when  he  left  the  Philistine  army  on  the  eve  of 
Gilboa,  and  helped  him  in  his  revenge  on  the  ma- 
rauding Araalekites  (1  Chr.  xii.  20 ;  corap.  1  Sam. 
xxix.,  xxx.). 

JEDIDAH  (iTTT,  "darling:"  'USta;  Alex. 
'EJiJtf :  Tdida),  queen  of  Amou,  and  mother  of  Uir 
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good  king  Joaiah  (2  K.  xxii.  1).  She  was  a  native  , 
of  Bozkath  near  Lachiiih,  the  daughter  of  a  certain 
Adaiah.  By  Joseph  us  {Ant.  x.  4,  §1)  her  name  is 
given  an  'lent. 

JEDIDI'AH  (HJTY,  "darling  of  Jehovah:" 
'USSM;  Alex.  'EnJiJui:  Amabilia  Domino),  the 
name  bestowed,  through  Nathan  the  prophet,  on 
David's  son  .Solomon  (2  Sam.  xii.  25). 

Bathsheba's  first  child  had  died — "  Jehovah  struck 
it"  (ver.  15).  A  second  sou  was  born,  and  David 
— whether  in  allusion  to  the  state  of  his  external 
affairs,  or  to  his  own  restored  peace  of  mind— called 
his  name  ShelomSh  ("  Peaceful ") ;  and  Jehovah 
loved  the  child,  i.  «.  allowed  him  to  lire.  And 
David  sent  by  the  hand  of  Nathan,  to  obtain  through 
him  some  oracle  or  token  of  the  Divine  favour  on  the 
babe,  and  the  babe's  name  was  called  Jedid-Jau. 
It  is  then  added  that  this  was  done  "  because  of 
Jehovah."  The  due  to  the  meaning  of  these  last 
words,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  circumstance,  seems 
to  reside  in  the  fact  that  "  Jedid  "  and  "  David  " 
are  both  derived  from  the  same  root,  or  from  two 
very  closely  related  (see  Gesen.  Thes.  565o— "  IT, 
idem  quod  "HI  ".).  To  us  these  plays  on  words  have 
little  or  no  significance ;  but  to  the  old  Hebrews, 
as  to  the  modern  Orientals,  they  were  full  of  mean- 
ing. To  David  himself,  the  "  darling  "  of  his  family 
and  his  people,  no  more  happy  omen,  no  more 
precious  seal  of  his  restoration  to  the  Divine  favour 
after  his  late  tall,  could  have  been  afforded,  than  this 
announcement  Ly  the  prophet,  that  the  name  of  Vis 
child  was  to  combine  his  own  name  with  that  of 
Jehovah — Jedid-Jah,  "  darling  of  Jehovah." 

The  practice  of  bestowing  a  second  name  on 
children,  in  addition  to  that  given  immediately  on 
birth— such  second  name  having  a  religious  bearing, 
as  Noor-ed-Din,  Saleh-ed-Din  (Saladin),  &c. — still 
exists  in  the  East  [G.] 

JED'UTHUN  fl'/Wl*,  except  in  1  Chr.  xvi. 
38  ;  Nvh.  xi.  17  ;  Ps.  xxx.'  title;  and  lxxvii.  title, 
where  it  is  JlJVn*,  i.  e.  Jedithun ;  'IZuvtlur 
and  'ISttoir,  or  -oip ;  Idithun),  a  Levite,  of  the 
family  of  Merari,  who  was  associated  with  Heman 
the  Kohathite,  and  Asaph  the  Geishonite,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  musical  service  of  the  tabernacle,  in. 
the  time  of  David ;  according  to  what  is  said  1  Chr. 
xxiii.  6,  that  David  divided  the  Levites  "  into 
courses  among  the  sons  of  Levi,  namely,  Gershon, 
Kohath,  and  Merari."  The  proof  of  his  being  a 
Merarite  depends  upon  his  identification  with  Ethan 
in  1  Chr.  xv.  17,  who,  we  learn  from  that  passage 
as  well  as  from  the  genealogy  in  vi.  44  (A.  V.), 
was  a  Merarite  [Heman].  But  it  may  be  added 
that  the  very  circumstance  of  Ethan  being  a  Me- 
rarite, which  Jeduthun  must  have  been  (since  the 
only  reason  of  there  being  three  musical  chiefs  was 
to  have  one  for  each  division  of  the  Levites),  is  a 
strong  additional  proof  of  this  identity.  Another 
proof  may  be  found  in  the  mention  of  Hosah  (xvi.  38, 
42),  as  a  son  of  Jeduthun*  and  a  gatekeeper,  com- 
pared with  xxvi.  10,  where  we  read  that  Hosah  was 
of  the  children  of  Merari.  Assuming  then  that, 
as  regards  1  Chr.  vi.  44,  xv.  17,  19,  JIVN  is  a 
mere  clerical  variation  for  PJVTJ —  which  a  compa- 
rison of  xv.  17,  19  with  xvi.  41,  42,  xxv.  1,  3,  6, 


*  The  reason  why  "son  of  Jeduthun"  is  espe- 
cially attached  to  the  name  of  O bed-Mom  in  this 
verse,  is  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other  Obefl.  ■ 
Edom  uie  Gittite  (2  Sam.  vi.  10  mentioned  in  iu  I 


2  Chr.  xxxv.  15,  makes  almost  certain — we  have 
Jeduthun'*  descent  as  son  of  Kishi,  or  Kushaiah, 
from  Mabli,  the  son  of  Mushi,  the  son  of  Merari, 
the  son  of  Levi,  being  the  fourteenth  generation 
from  Levi  inclusive.  His  office  was  generally  to 
preside  over  the  music  of  the  temple  service,  eon 
sisting  of  the  nebei,  or  nablium,  the  cumor,  or  harp, 
and  the  cymbals,  together  with  the  human  voice 
(the  trumpets  being  confined  to  the  priests).  But 
his  peculiar  part,  as  well  as  that  of  his  two  col- 
leagues Heman  and  Asaph,  was  "  to  sound  with 
cymbals  of  brass,"  while  the  others  played  on  the 
nablium  and  the  harp.  This  appointment  to  the 
office,  was  by  election  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Levites 
(D'TBO  at  David's  command,  each  of  the  three 
divisions  probably  choosing  one.  The  fust  occa- 
sion of  Jeduthun's  ministering  was  when  David 
brought  up  the  ark  to  Jerusalem.  He  then  took 
his  place  in  the  procession,  and  played  on  the 
cymbals.  But  w  jen  the  division  of  the  Leviticnl 
services  took  place,  owing  to  the  tabernacle  being 
at  Gibeon  and  the  ark  at  Jerusalem,  while  Asaph 
and  his  brethren  were  appointed  to  minister  before 
the  ark,  it  fell  to  Jeduthun  and  Heman  to  be 
located  with  Zadok  the  priest,  to  give  thanks  "  be- 
fore the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  in  the  high  place 
that  was  at  Gibeon,"  still  by  playing  the  cymbals 
in  accompaniment  to  the  other  musical  instruments 
(comp.  Ps.  cl.  5).  In  the  account  of  Josiah's  Pass- 
over in  2  Chr.  xxxv.  reference  is  made  to  the 
singing  as  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  ar- 
rangements made  by  David,  and  by  Asaph,  Heman, 
and  Jeduthun  the  king's  xer  C^ian  nth),  [he- 

KAN.]  Perhaps  the  phrase  rather  means  the 
king's  adviser  in  matter*  connected  with  the  mu- 
sical service.  The  sons  of  Jeduthun  were  em- 
ployed (1  Chr.  xxv.)  partly  in  music,  viz.  six  of 
them,  who  prophesied  with  the  harp — Gedaiiah, 
head  of  the  2nd  ward,  Zeri,  or  Izri,  of  the  4th, 
Jeshaiah  of  the  8th,  Shimei  of  the  10th,t>  Hasha- 
biah  of  the  12th,  and  Mattithiah  of  the  14th ;  and 
partly  as  gatekeepers  (A.  V.  "porters")  (xvi. 
42),  viz.  Obed-Edom  and  Hosah  (v.  38),  which 
last  had  thirteen  sons  and  brothers  (xxvi.  11). 
The  triple  division  of  the  Levitical  musicians 
seems  to  have  lasted  as  long  as  the  temple,  and 
each  to  have  been  called  after  their  respective 
leaders.  At  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  temple 
"the  Levites  which  weie  the  singers,  all  of 
them  of  Asaph,  of  Heman,  of  Jeduthun"  per- 
formed their  proper  part.  In  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah,  again,  we  find  the  sons  of  Asaph,  the  sons  of 
Heman,  and  the  sons  of  Jeduthun,  taking  their  part 
in  purifying  the  temple  (2  Chr.  xxix.  13,  14) ; 
they  are  mentioned,  we  have  seen,  in  Josiah's  reign, 
and  so  late  as  in  Nehemiah's  time  we  still  hud 
descendants  of  Jeduthun  employed  about  the  sing- 
ing (Neb.  xi.  17;  1  Chr.  ix.  16).  His  name 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  39th,  62nd,  and  77th 
Psalms,  indicating  probably  that  they  weie  to  he 
sung  by  his  choir.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEE'LI  ('I«n»Ai ;  Alex,  'lenhi :  Celi),  I  End. 
v.  33.  [Jaalah.] 

JEE'LUS  ('IriiAoi  ('I«4Aov);  Alex.  'Ie*jA : 
JeM"i),  1  Esd.  viii.  92.  [Jewel.] 


same  verse,  who  was  probably  a  Kohathite  (Josh, 
xx:.  24). 

-  Omitted  in  ver.  3,  but  necessary  to  moke  up  the 
6  sons. 

3  P  J 
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JEEZER  ("ItJTM:  'Ax^C'P-  Hiezer),  the 
form  assumed  in  the  list  in  Numbers  (xxvi.  30)  by 
the  name  of  a  descendant  of  Manasseh,  eldest  son 
of  Gilead,  and  founder  of  one  of  the  chief  families 
of  the  tribe.  [Jeezebites.]  In  parallel  lists  the 
name  is  given  as  Ablezer,  and  the  family  as  the 
Abiezrites — the  house  of  Gideon.  Whether  this 
change  has  arisen  from  the  accidental  addition  or 
omission  of  a  letter,  or  is  an  intentional  variation, 
akin  to  that  in  the  case  of  Abiel  and  Jehiel,  cannot 
be  ascertained.    The  LXX.  perhaps  read  "ItiPriK. 

JEE'ZERITES,  THE  (n^TtflV.  'Ax«C«P<: 
familia  Hieteritarum),  the  family  of  the  foregoing 
(Num.  xxvi.  30). 

JE'OAB  SAHADUTHA  (KWlflb  IT, 
"  heap  of  testimony " :  $ovvhs  rqt  paprvpUit : 
tumulus  testis),  the  Aramaean  name  given  by  Laban 
the  Syrian  to  the  heap  of  stones  which  he  erected 
as  a  memorial  of  the  compact  between  Jacob  and 
himself,  while  Jacob  commemorated  the  same  by 
setting  up  a  pillar  (Gen.  xxxi.  47),  as  was  his  custom 
on  several  other  occasions.  Galeed,  a  "  witness 
heap,''  which  is  given  as  the  Hebrew  equivalent, 
does  not  exactly  represent  Jegar-sahadutho.  The 
LXX.  have  preserved  the  distinction  accurately  in 
rendering  the  latter  by  Povvbs  rijr  itaprvptas, 
and  the  former  by  0.  ptaprvs.  The  Vulgate,  oddly 
enough,  has  transposed  the  two,  and  translated 
Galeed  by  "  acervus  testimonii,"  and  Jegar  Saha- 
dutha  by  "  tumulus  testis."  But  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  they  were  evidently  all  but  identical,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  adapted  the  name  to  the 
circumstances  narrated,  and  to  the  locality  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  transaction,  is  a  curious  in- 
stance of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Hebrews,  of 
which  there  are  many  examples  in  the  0.  T.,*  so 
to  modify  an  already  existing  name  that  it  might 
convey  to  a  Hebrew  an  intelligible  idea,  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  essentially  its  original  form. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  name 
Gilead  is  derived  from  a  root  which  points  to  the 
natural  features  of  the  region  to  which  it  is  applied, 
and  to  which  it  wns  iu  all  probability  attached 
before  the  meeting  of  Jacob  and  Laban,  or  at  any 
rate  before  tho  time  at  which  the  historian  was 
writing.  In  fact  it  is  so  used  in  verses  23  and  25 
of  this  chapter.  The  memorial  heap  erected  by 
Lnban  marked  a  crisis  in  Jacob's  life  which  severed 
him  from  all  further  intercourse  with  his  Syrian  kin- 
dred, and  henceforth  his  wanderings  were  mainly 
conlined  to  the  land  which  his  descendants  were  to 
inherit.  Such  a  crisis,  so  commemorated,  was 
thought  by  the  historian  of  sufficient  importance  to 
have  left  its  impress  upon  the  whole  region,  and  in 
Galeed,  "  the  witness  heap,"  was  found  the  original 
name  of  the  mountainous  district  Gilead. 

A  similnr  etymology  is  given  for  Mizpcn  in  the 
parenthetical  clause  consisting  of  the  latter  part  of 
vera.  48  and  49,  which  is  not  unlikely  to  have  been 
suggested,  though  it  is  not  so  stated— by  the  similarity 
between  HBVD,  miispeh,  and  matstsebah, 
the  "standing  stone"  or  "statue"  which  Jacob 
set  up  to  be  his  memorial  of  the  transaction,  as  the 
heap  of  stones  was  Labnn's.  On  this  pillar  or 
standing  stone  he  swore  by  Jehovah,  the  "fear  of 


his  father  Isaac,"  as  Laban  over  his  heap  invoked 
the  God  of  Abraham,  and  Nahor,  the  God  of  their 
father  Terah ;  each  marking,  by  the  most  solemn 
form  of  adjuration  he  could  employ,  his  own  sense 
of  the  grave  nature  of  the  compact.    [W.  A.  W.] 

JEHAL7ELEEL  (^K^iT:  'AM\;  Alex. 
'IaAAeAitA:  JaleleeC).  Four  men  of  the  Bene- 
Jehalleleel  are  introduced  abruptly  into  the  genea- 
logies of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  16).  The  name  is 
identical  with  that  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  Jeiia- 
lelel.    Neither  form  is  however  quite  correct. 

JEHAL'ELEL  (W>j>rr> :  'IAmA^A  j  Alex. 

*  -  :  v  -i 

'laWfa:  J  oaklet),  a  Merarite  Levite,  whose  son 
Azariah  took  part  in  the  restoration  of  the  temple 
in  Hezelriah's  time  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 

JEHDEI'AH  (WJ?rV,  f.  e.  Techde-yahu). 
1.  ('IeJ(o;  Alex.  'laJ(Jo,  ''Apo8tfa:  Jedeia.)  The 
representative  of  the  Bene-Shubael, — descendants  of 
Gershom,  son  of  Moses — in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  20).  But  in  xxvi.  24,  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Shebuel  or  Shubael,  is  recorded  as  the  head 
of  the  house ;  unless  in  this  passage  the  family 
itself,  and  not  an  individual,  be  intended. 

2.  ('lot/at:  Jadias.)  A  Meronothite  who  had 
charge  of  the  she-asses — the  riding  and  breeding 
stock— of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  30). 

JEHEZ'EKEL  (^M^n* :  o'E$nr4A:  Jezecel), 
a  priest  to  whom  was  given  by  David  the  charge 
of  the  twentieth  of  the  twenty-four  courses  in  the 
service  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  16). 

The  name  in  the  original  is  almost  exactly  similar 
to  Ezekiel. 

JEHI'AH  (nVV:  'Ufa;  Alex.  'I«ta:  Jelihs). 
He  aad  Obed-edom  were  "  doorkee]>ers  for  the  ark  " 
(D'TSJC,  the  word  elsewhere  exp: eased  by  "por- 
ters ")  at  the  time  of  its  establishment  in  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  xv.  24).  The  name  does  not  recur,  but  it 
is  possible  it  may  be  exchanged  for  the  similar 
Jehiel  or  Jeiel  in  xvi.  5. 

JEHTEL  (^KTV :  Jahiel).  1.  (  If ajA.)  Ore 
of  the  l.evites  appointed  by  David  to  assist  in 
.the  service  of  the  house  of  God  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20 ; 
xvi.  4). 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehoshaphnt  king  of  Judah, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  his  bi  other  Jehomn 
shortly  after  his  becoming  king'(2  Chr.  xxi.  2). 

3.  ('If  i^A.)  One  of  the  rulers  of  the  house  of 
God  at  the  time  of  the  reforms  of  Josiah  (2  Chr. 
xxxv.  8).  [STELUS.J 

4.  ('IerijA.)  A  Gershonite  Levite,  head  of  the 
Bene-Laadan  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
8),  who  had  charge  of  the  treasures  (xxix.  8).  His 
family — Jeuieli,  »'.  e.  Jehielite,  or  as  we  should 
say  now  Jehielite^ — is  mentioned,  xxvi.  21. 

5.  ('MA,  Alex  'Iepi^A.)  Son  of  Hachmoni,  or 
of  a  Hachmonite,  named  in  the  list  of  David's  offi- 
cers (1  Chr.  xxvii.  S2)  as  "  with  iDJ?)  the  king's 
sons,"  whatever  that  may  mean.  The  mention  of 
Ahitliophel  (33)  seems  to  fix  the  date  of  this  list  as 
before  the  revolt.  In  Jerome's  Qiwestiones  ffe- 
braicae  on  this  passage,  Jehiel  is  said  to  be  David's 
son  Chileab  or  Daniel ;  and  "  Achanioni,"  interpreted 


*  The  double  account  of  the  origin  of  Beersheba  such.    This  tendency  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews. 

(Gen.  xxi.  31,  xxvi.  S3),  the  explanation  of  Zoar  It  exists  in  every  language,  but  ha*  not  yet  been  re- 

(Gen.  xix.'20,  22)  and  of  the  name  cf  Moses  (Ex.  ii.  cognised  in  the  case  of  liebre* 
10),  are  illustrations  of  this ;  and  there  are  many 
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«s  Sapientissimus,  is  taken  as  an  alias  of  David 
himself.  I 

6.  (Id  the  original  text,  ?Nin\  Jehnel— the 
A.  V.  follows  the  alteration  of  the  Keri:  'I«W)X.) 
A  Levite  of  the  Bene-Heman,  who  took  part  in  the 
restorations  of  king  Hexekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  14). 

7.  Another  Levite  at  the  same  period  (2  Chr. 
xxxi.  13),  one  of  the  "overseers"  (D'TpB)  of  the 
articles  offered  to  Jehovah.  His  parentage  is  not 
mentioned, 

8.  ('IeWjA,  Alex.  'Ie«i^\.)  Father  of  Obadiah, 
who  beaded  218  men  of  the  Bene-Joab  in  the  return 
from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  9).  In  Esdras 
the  name  is  Jezelus,  and  the  number  of  his  clan 
is  stated  at  212. 

9.  ('MjX,  Alex.  'I«4x:  Jehiel.~)  One  of  the 
Beoe-Elam,  father  of  Shechaniah,  who  encouraged 
Ezra  to  put  away  the  foreign  wives  of  the  people 
(Ezr.  x.  2).    In' Esdras  it  is  Jeej.os. 

.  10.  ('I«*<A,  Alex.  Ai«4X:  Jehiel.)  A  member 
of  the  same  family,  who  had  himself  to  part  with 
his  wife  (Ezr.  x.  26).  [HlERVEUJS.] 
.  11.  ('Mix,  Alex.  'Uth\:  Jehiel.)  A  priest,  one 
of  the  Bene-Harim,  who  also  had  to  put  away  his 
foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  21).  [HlEREEL.] 

JEHIEL*  a  perfectly  distinct  name  from  the 
last,  though  the  same  in  the  A.  V.  1.  pK'JP ;  so 
the  Keri,  but  the  Cetib  has  bt(W,  »•  «•  J«"li 
*I«4X:  Alex.  'I«4X:  Jehiel),  a  man  described  as 
Abi-Gibeon — father  of  Gibeon ;  a  forefather  of  king 
Saul  (1  Chr.  ix.  35).  In  viii.  29  the  name  is 
omitted.  The  presence  of  the  stubborn  letter  Ain 
in  Jehiel  forbids  our  identifying  it  with  Abiel  in 
1  Sam.  ix.  1,  as  some  have  been  tempted  to  do. 

2.  (Here  the  name  is  as  given  in  No.  1).  One  of 
the  sons  of  Hotham  the  Aroerite ;  a  member  of  the 
guard  of  David,  included  in  the  extended  list  of 
1  Chr.  xi.  44. 

JEfflE'LI  (^tWV :  'Ioo-riiA  ;  Alex.  'Ao-rflx : 
Jeliieli),  according  to  trie  A.  V.  a  C.ershonite  Levite 
of  the  family  of  Laadan.  The  Bene-Jehieli  had 
charge  of  the  treasures  of  the  bouse  of  Jehovah 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  21,  22).  In  other  lists  it  is  given 
as  Jehiel.  The  name  appears  to  be  strictly  a  pa- 
tronymic—Jehielite. 

JEHIZKI  AH  '.•Wpfn*.  i.  e.  Yechizki-yahu  j 
some  name  as  Hezekiah :  Ef«iar :  Etechias),  son 
of  Shallum,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
in  the  time  of  Ahax,  who  at  the  instance  of  Oded 
the  prophet,  nobly  withstood  the  attempt  to  bring 
into  Samaria  a  large  number  of  captives  and  much 
booty,  which  the  Israelite  army  under  king  Pekah 
had  taken  in  the  campaign  against  Judah.  By  the 
exertions  of  Jehizkiahu  and  his  fellows  the  captives 
were  clothed,  fed,  and  tended,  and  retai  ned  to  Jeri- 
cho en  route  for  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12 ;  com  p. 
8,  13,  15). 

JEHO'ADAH  (iTTjrtn),  i.e.  Jehoaddah:  'lata ; 
Alex.  'IttuM :  Joada),  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  36);  great  grandson  to  Mcrib- 
baal,  i.  e.  Mephibosheth.  In  the  duplicate  genealogy 
(ix.  42)  the  name  is  changed  to  Jarah. 

JEHOAD'DAN  C|"JJ/in» ;  but  in  Kings  the 
original  text  has  pVIH';  and  so  the  LXX. 

■  Here  our  translators  represent  Ain  by  H,  unless 
they  simply  follow  the  Vulgate.  Oomp.  Jmusn, 
ManvniM. 


aji> ;  Alex.  'IwaSdn, '  IujooWk  :  Joadam,  Joadam). 
"  Jehoivddan  of  Jerusalem "  was  queen  to  long 
Joash,  and  mother  of  Amaziah  of  Judah  (2  K.  xiv. 
2  •  2  Chr.  xiv.  1). 

JEHOAHAZ  (TITtflV :  'l«£x«C-  1-  The  son 
and  successor  of  Jehu,  reigned  17  years  B.C.  850- 
840  over  Israel  in  Samaria.  His  inglorious  history 
is  given  in  2  K.  xiii.  1-9.  Throughout  his  reign 
(ver.  22)  he  was  kept  in  subjection  by  Hazael  king 
of  Damascus,  who,  following  up  the  successes  which 
he  had  previously  achieved  against  Jehu,  compelled 
Jehoahaz  to  reduce  his  army  to  50  horsemen, 
10  chariots,  and  10,000  infantry.  Jehoahaz  main- 
tained the  idolatry  of  Jeroboam  j  but  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  his  humiliation  he  besought  Jehovah ; 
and  Jehovah  gave  Israel  a  deliverer  —  probably 
either  Jehoash  (w.  23  and  25),  or  Jeroboam  II. 
(2  K.  xiv.  24, 25)  (see  Keil,  Commentary  on  Kings). 
The  prophet  Elisha  survived  Jehoahaz ;  and  Ewald 
(Oesch.  Isr.  iii.  557)  is  disposed  to  place  in  his 
reign  the  incursions  of  the  Syrians  mentioned  in 
2  K.  v.  2,  vi.  8,  and  of  the  Ammonites  mentioned 
in  Amos  i.  13. 

2.  Jehoahaz,  otherwise  called  Shallum,  the 
fourth  (acc.  to  1  Chr.  iii.  15),  or  third,  if  Zede- 
kiali's  age  be  correctly  stated  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  11), 
son  of  Josiah,  whom  he  succeeded  as  king  of  Judah. 
He  was  chosen  by  the  people  in  preference  to  his 
elder  (comp.  2  K.  xxiii.  31  and  36)  brother,  B.C. 
610,  and  he  reigned  three  months  in  Jerusalem.  His 
anointing  (ver.  30)  was  probably  some  additional 
ceremony,  or  it  is  mentioned  with  peculiar  em- 
phasis, as  if  to  make  up  for  his  want  of  the  ordinary 
title  to  the  throne.  He  is  described  by  his  con- 
temporaries as  an  evil-doer  (2  E.  xxiii.  32)  and  an 
oppressor  (Ex.  xix.  3),  and  such  is  his  traditional 
character  in  Josephus  (Ant.  x.  5,  §2);  but  his 
deposition  seems  to  have  been  lamented  by  the 
people  (Jer.  xiii.  10,  and  Ez.  xix.  1).  Pharaoh- 
necho  on  his  return  from  Carchemish,  perhaps 
resenting  the  election  of  Jehoahaz,  sent  to  Jeru- 
salem to  depose  him,  and  to  fetch  him  to  Kiblah. 
There  he  was  cast  into  chains,  and  from  thence  he 
was  taken  into  Egypt,  where  he  died  (see  Prideaux, 
Connection,  anno  610)  Ewald,  Gesch.  Isr.  iii. 
719 ;  lioaenmuUer,  Schol.  in  Jerem.  xxii.  1 1). 

3.  The  name  given  (2  Chr.  xxi.  17,  where,  how- 
ever, the  LXX.  has  'Oxofk*)  during  his  father's 
lifetime  (Bertheau)  to  the  youngest  son  of  Jehoram 
king  of  Judah.  As  king  he  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Ah azi ah,  which  is  written  Azariah  in  the  pi  e- 
sent  Hebrew  text  of  2  Chr.  xxii.  6,  peihaps  through 
a  transcriber's  error.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JEHO'ASH  (EWW:  'Inxir:  Joas),  the  ori- 
ginal uucontracted  form  of  the  name  which  is  more 
commonly  found  compressed  into  Joash.  The  two 
forms  appear  to  be  used  quite  indiscriminately ; 
sometimes  both  occur  in  one  verse  (e.  g.  2  K.  xiii. 
10,  xiv.  17). 

1.  The  eighth  king  of  Judah ;  son  of  AhaziaH 
(2  K.  xi.  21,  xii.  1,  2,  4,  6,  7,  18,  xiv.  13). 
[Joash,  1.] 

2.  The  twelfth  king  of  Israel ;  son  of  Jehoahaz 
(2  K.  xiii.  10,  25,  xiv.  8,  9,  11,  13,  15, 16, 17). 
[Joash,  2.] 

JEHOHA'NAN  djninj  =  "Jehovah's  gift," 
answering  to  Theodore:  'IawoV:  Johman),  a 
name  much  in  use,  both  in  this  form  and  in  the 
contracted  shape  of  Johanan.  in  the  later  period 
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of  Jewish  history.  It  has  come  down  to  us  us 
JOHN,  and  indeed  is  rendered  by  Josephus  'lxayytis 

(Ant.  viii.  15,  §2). 

1.  ('lairiBar ;  Alex.  'Iau-dV).  A  Levite,  one  of 
the  doorkeepers  (A.  V.  "  porters  ")  to  the  house  of 
Jehovah,  t.  e.  the  Tabernacle,  according  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  3  j  comp.  xxv.  1). 
He  was  the  sixth  of  the  seven  sons  of  Meshelemiah  ; 
a  Korhite,  that  is  descended  from  Korah,  the  founder 
of  that  great  Konathite  house.  He  is  also  said  (ver. 
1)  to  have  been  of  the  Bene- Asaph;  but  Asaph  is 
a  contraction  for  Ebiasaph.  as  is  seen  from  the  ge- 
nealogy in  ix.  19.  The  well  known  Asaph  too  was 
not  a  Konathite  but  a  Gershonite. 

2.  One  of  the  principal  men  of  Judah,  under 
king  Jehoshaphat;  he  commanded  280,000  men, 
apparently  in  and  about  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xvii. 
15;  comp.  13  and  19).  He  is  named  second  on 
the  list,  and  is  entitled  "VffTi,  "the  captain,"  a 
title  also  given  to  Adnah  in  the  preceding  verse, 
though  there  rendered  "the  chief."  He  is  pro- 
bably the  same  person  as 

3.  Father  of  Ishmael,  one  of  the  "captains 
(>Tb,  as  before)  of  hundred*  "—evidently  residing 
in  or  near  Jerusalem— whom  Jehoiada  the  priest 
took  into  his  confidence  about  the  restoration  of  the 
line  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1). 

4.  One  of  the  Bene-Bebai,  a  lav  Israelite  who 
was  forced  by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife 
(Kzr.  x.  28).   In  Esdras  the  name  is  Johannes. 

5.  A  priest  (Neh.  xii.  13) ;  the  representative  of 
the  house  of  Amariah  (comp.  2),  during  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Joiakim  (ver.  12),  that  is  to  say  in 
the  generation  after  the  first  return  from  captivity. 

6.  (Vat.  LXX.  omits.)  A  priest  who  took  part 
in  the  musical  service  of  thanksgiving,  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  by  Nehcmiah 
(Neh.  xii.  42).  In  two  other  cases  this  name  is 
given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Joiianan. 

JEHOIACHIN  tpa'i.T  =  "appointed  of  Je- 
hovah;"  once  only,  Ez.  i.  2,"  contracted  to  J»D»i» : 
in  Kings  'Ioh»x<m,  Chron.  'UXovias,  Jer.  andW 
Imwelp;  Alex.  •\muctill  throaghout;  Joseph 
Iosax'/w:  Joachin).  Elsewhere  the  name  is  al- 
tered to  J  econiah,  and  Coniah.  See  also  Jecho- 
nias,  Joiakim,  and  Joacim. 

Son  of  Jehoiakim  and  Nehushta,  and  for  three 
m™.thl *"d  »«■  .*>y» Jring  of  Judah,  alter  the  death 
of  his  lather,  being  the  nineteenth  king  from  David 
or  twentieth  counting  Jehoahaz.  According  to" 
.  u-  ",T"  j'  ■,ehraRchin  w»  eighteen  years  old 
at  hi.  accession;  but  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  9,  as  well  as 
1  Esdr.  i.  43,  has  the  far  more  probable  reading 
"«ht  25™>;  wh,?h.  "is  birth  to  the  time 
of  his  lather's  captivity,  according  to  Matt  i  1 1 

Jehoiachin  came  to  the  throne  at  a  time  when 
hgypt  was  still  prostrate  in  consequence  of  the 
victory  at  Carchemish,  and  when  the  Jews  had 
been  for  three  or  four  years  harassed  and  distressed 
by  the  inroads  of  the  armed  bands  of  Chaldeans 
Ammonites,  and  Moabites,  sent  against  them  by' 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  consequence  of  Jehoiakim's  rl 
hellion.  [Jbhoiakim.]  Jerusalem  at  this  time, 
therefore,  was  qiute  defenceless,  and  unable  to  offer 
any  resistance  to  the  regular  amy  which  Nehu- 


*  Such  is  the  text  or  the  Vat.  LXX  •  the  A  V 
follow,  the  Alyx.  and  Vulgate  in  reading  "  eighteen  •'• 
The  word.  C*N  and  "I3J,  applied  to  Jehoiakim 


JEHOIACHIN 
chadnezzar  sent  to  besiege  it  in  the  8th  mr  of 
his  reign,  and  which  he  seems  to  liave  joined  in 
person  after  the  siege  was  commenced  (2  K  xxir 
10,  II).  In  a  very  abort  time,  apparently,  and 
without  any  losses  from  famine  or  fighting' which 
would  indicate  a  serious  resistance,  Jehoiachin  sur- 
rendered at  discretion ;  and  he,  and  the  queen- 
mother,  and  all  his  servants,  captains,  and  officers, 
came  out,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who  carried  them,  with  the  harem  and  the 
eunuchs,  to  Babylon  (Jer.  xxii.  2 ;  Ezek.  xvii.  12 
xix.  9).  All  the  kings  treasures,  and  all  the 
treasure  of  the  temple,  were  seized,  and  the  golden 
vTlV f  *h\temP1«.  the  king  of  Babvlon 

had  left  when  he  pillaged  it  in  the  fourth  of  Jehoi- 
akim, were  now  either  cut  up.  or  carried  away  to 
Babylon,  with  all  the  nobles,  and  men  of  war  and 
skilled  artizans,  none  but  the  poorest  and  weakest 
beiiigleft  behind  (2  K.  xxiv.  13;  2  Chr.  xxxvi  19) 
According  to  2  K.  xxiv.  14,  16,  the  number  taken 
at  this  time  into  captivity  was  10,000,  viz.  7000 
soldiers,  1000  craftsmen  and  smiths,  and  2000 
whose  calling  is  not  specified.    But,  according  to 

t  v'vx  v8  (*  P***^  which  '»  omitted  in  the 
LX\.),  the  number  carried  away  captive  at  this 
time  (called  the  seventh  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  instead 
of  the  eighth  as  in  2  K.  xxiv.  12)  was  3023. 
Whether  this  difference  arises  from  anv  corruption 
of  the  numerals,  or  whether  only  a  portion  of  those 
originally  taken  captive  were  actually  carried  to 
Babylon,  the  others  being  left  with  Zedekiah  upon 
his  swearing  allegiance  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  cannot 
perhaps  be  decided.  The  numbers  in  Jeremiah  are 
certainly  very  small,  only  4600  in  all,  whereas  the 
numbers  who  returned  from  captivitv,  as  given  in 
tzr.  ii  and  Neh.  vii.  were  42,360.  However, 
Jehoiachin  was  himself  led  awav  captive  to  Babvlon, 
and  there  he  remained  a  prisoner,  actually  in 
prison  (N?3  IV3),  and  wearing  prison  garments, 
for  thirty-six  years,  viz.  till  the  death  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, when  Evil-Merodach  succeeding  to  the 
throne  ot  Babylon,  treated  him  with  much  kind- 
ness, brought  him  out  of  prison,  changed  his  gar- 
ments, raised  him  above  the  other  subject  or 
captive  kings,  and  made  him  sit  at  his  own  table. 
Whether  Jehoiachin  outlived  the  two  vears  of  Evil- 
Merodach  s  reign  or  not  does  not  apriar,  nor  have 
we  any  particulars  of  his  life  at  Babvlon.  The 
general  description  of  him  in  2  K.  xxiv.  9  "  He 
did  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,  according' to  all 
that  his  father  had  done,"  seems  to  apply  to  hi- 
character  at  the  time  he  was  king,  and  but'a  child  : 
and  so  does  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (xxii.  24-Srt- 
Ezek  xix  5-9).  We  also  learn  from  Jer.  xxviri'. 
4,  that  four  years  after  Jehoiachin  had  gone  to 
Babylon,  there  was  a  great  expectation  at  Jeru- 
salem of  his  retnrn,  but  it  does  not  appear  whether 
Jehoiachin  himself  shared  this  hope  at  Babvlon. 
[Hananiah,  4.]  The  tenor  of  Jeremiah's  letter 
to  the  elders  of  the  captivity  (xxix.)  would,  how- 
ever, indicate  that  there  was  a  party  among  the 
captivity,  encouraged  by  false  prophets,  who  were 
at  this  time  looking  forward  to  Nebuchadnezzar's 
overthrow  and  Jehoiachin's  return  ;  and  perhaps 
the  tearlul  death  ot  Ahab  the  son  of  Kolaiah  (ib 
v.  22),  and  the  close  confinement  of  Jehoiachin 
through  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign,  may  have  been 


I 


Jer.  xxii.  2S,  30,  imply  sex  rather  than  age,  and 
"Cvv  used  of  infants.    Sec  O-sen.  7W 
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the  rsull  of  some  disposition  to  conspire  against ' 
Nebuchadnezzar  on  the  part  of  it  portion  of  the 
captivity.  But  neither  Daniel  nor  Ezekiel,  who 
were  Jehoiachin's  fellow-captives,  make  any  further 
allusion  to  him,  except  that  Ezekiel  dates*  his  pro- 
phecies by  the  year  "of  King  Jehoiachin's  cap- 
tivity" (i.  2,  viii.  1,  rziv.  1,  etc.);  the  latest  date 
being  "  the  twenty-seventh  year"  (xxix.  17,  xl.  1). 
We  also  learn  from  Esth.  U.  6,  that  Kish,  the 
ancestor  of  Mordecal,  was  Jehoiachin's  fellow-cap- 
tive. But  the  apocryphal  books  are  more  com- 
municative. Thus  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Baruch  (i.  3)  introduces  "Jechonias  the  son  of 
Jehoiakhn  king  of  Judah  "  into  his  nariativc,  and 
represents  Bnruch  as  reading  his  prophecy  in  his 
ears,  and  in  the  ears  of  the  king's  sons,  and  the 
nobles,  and  elders,  and  people,  at  Babylon.  At  the 
bearing  of  Baruch '•  words,  it  is  added,  they  wept, 
and  fasted,  and  prayed,  and  sent  a  collection  of  silver 
to  Jerusalem,  to  Joiakim,  the  son  of  Hilkinh,  the  son 
of  Shallum  the  high-priest,  with  which  to  purchase 
burnt-offerings,  and  sacrifice,  and  incense,  bidding 
them  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  Belshazzar  his  son.  The  history  of  Susanna 
and  the  Elders  also  apparently  makes  Jehoiachin  an 
important  personage;  for,  accoidine  to  the  author, 
the  husband  of  Susanna  was  Joiakim,  a  man  ot 
great  wealth,  and  the  chief  person  among  the 
captives,  to  whose  house  all  the  people  resorted 
for  judgment,  a  description  which  suits  Jchoiarhin. 
African u»  (Ep.  ad  Orig.;  Ronth,  Rel.  Sac.  ii. 
lib)  expressly  calls  Susanna's  husband  king,  and 
says  that  the  king  of  Babylon  had  made  him  his 
royal  companion  {aivOpovai).  He  is  also  men- 
tioned 1  Esdr.  v.  5,  but  the  text  seems  to  be 
corrupt.  It  probably  should  be  "  Zorobabel,  the 
son  of  Salathiel,  the  son  of  Joacim,"  i.  «.  Jehoi- 
chin.  It  does  not  appear  certainly  from  Scrip- 
tare,  whether  Jehoiachin  was  married  or  had  any 
children.  That  Zedekiah,  who  in  1  Chr.  iii.  16  i's 
called  "  his  son,"  is  the  same  as  Zedekiah  his 
nncle  (called  « his  brother,"  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  10), 
who  was  his  successor  on  the  throne,  seems  certain. 
But  it  is  not  impossible  that  Assir  ODK  =  captive), 
who  is  reckoned  among  the  "  sons  of  Jeconiah  "  in 
1  Chr.  iii.  17,  may  have  been  so  really,  and  either 
have  died  young  or  been  made  an  eunuch  (Is.  xxxix. 
7).  This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  term 
"childless,"  'T^,  applied  to  Jeconiah  by  Jere- 
miah (xxii.  30).  [GENEALOGY  OP  CHR18T,  p.  675.] 

Jehoiachin  was  the  last  of  Solomon's  line,  and  on 
its  failure  in  his  person,  the  right  to  the  succession 
passed  to  the  line  of  Nathan,  whose  descendant 
Shealtiel,  or  Salathiel,  the  son  of  Neri,  was  conse- 
quently inscribed  in  the  genealogy  as  of  "  the  sons 
of  Jehoiachin."  Hence  his  place  in  the  genealogy  of 
Christ  (Matt  i.  11,  12).  For  the  variations  in  the 
Hebrew  forms  of  Jeconiah's  name  see  Hananiah, 
8;  and  for  the  confusion  in  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  between  Jehoiakhn  and  Jehoiachin,  '\aaxttn 
and  'lanucelfi,  see  GENEALOGY  or  JESUS  CHRIST, 
and  Horvey's  Genealogy,  p.  71-78. 

N.B.  The  compiler  of  1  Esdr.  gives  the  name  of 
Jechonias  to  Jehoahaz  the  son  of  Josiah,  who 
reigned  three  months  after  Josiah's  death,  and  was 
deposed  and  carried  to  Egypt  bv  Pharaoh-Necho 
(1  Esdr.  i.  34;  2  K.  xxiii.  30).  He  is  followed 
in  this  blunder  by  Epiphanius  (vol.  i.  p.  21), 
who  says  "Josiah  begat  Jechoniah,  who  is  also 
called  Shallum.  This  Jechoniah  begat  Jechoniah, 
who  is  called  Zedekiah  and  Joakiui."    It  has  its 


origin  doubtless  in  the  confusion  of  the  names 
when  written  in  Greek  by  writers  ignorant  of 
Hebrew.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEHOIADA  QnflTV="  known  of  Jehovah:" 

*I*>oW ;  Alex.  'ImuSai,  'bnM,  'l»mSa4,  and  also 
as  Vat.;  Joseph.  'lia&oi:  Joiadn).  In  the  late: 
books  the  name  is  contracted  to  Joiada. 

1.  Father  of  Benaiah,  David's  well  known 
warrior  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  1  K.  i.  and  ii.  passim, 
1  Chr.  xviii.  17,  &c).  From  1  Chr.  xxvii.  5,  we 
learn  that  Benaiah's  father  was  the  chief  priest,  and 
he  is  therefore  doubtless  identical  with 

2.  (*1«ioJ«)  Leader  (TJJ)  of  the  Aaronites  (ac- 
curately "  of  Aaron  ")  i.  t.  the  priests ;  who  joined 
David  at  Hebron,  bringing  with  him  3700  priests 
(l  Chr.  xii.  27). 

3.  According  to  1  Chr.  xxvii.  34,  son  of  Benaiah, 
and  one  of  David's  chief  counsellors,  apparently 
having  succeeded  Ahithophel  in  that  office.  But 
in  all  probability  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jeholada  is 
meant,  by  a  confusion  similar  to  that  which  has 
arisen  with  regard  to  Ahimelech  and  Abiathar, 
1  Chr.  xviii.  16,  2  Sam.  viii.  17. 

4.  High-priest  at  the  time  of  Athaliah's  usurpa- 
tion of  the  throne  of  Judah  (B.C.  884-878),  and 
during  the  greater  portion  of  the  40  years'  reign  of 
Joash.  It  does  not  appear  when  he  first  became 
high-priest,  but  it  may  have  been  as  early  as  the 
latter  part  of  Jehoshuphat 's  reign.  Any  how,  he 
probably  succeeded  Amariah.  [High-Priest.]  He 
married  Jehosheba,  or  Jehoshabeath,  daughter  of 
king  Jehoram,  and  sister  of  king  Ahaziah  (2  Chr. 
xxii.  11) ;  and  when  Athaliah  slew  all  the  seed  royal 
of  Judah  after  Ahaziah  had  been  put  to  death  by 
Jehu,  he  and  his  wife  stole  Joash  from  among  the 
king's  sons,  and  hid  him  for  six  years  in  the  Temple, 
and  eventually  replaced  him  on  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  [Joash;  Athaliah.]  In  effecting  this 
happy  revolution,  by  which  both  the  throne  of  David 
and  the  worship  of  the  true  God  according  to  the 
law  of  Moses  were  resnjed  from  imminent  danger 
of  destruction,  Jehoiada  displayed  great  ability  and 
prudence.  Waiting  patiently  till  the  tyranny  of 
Athaliah,  and,  we  may  presume,  her  foreign  prac- 
tices and  preferences,  had  produced  disgust  in  the 
land,  he  at  length,  in  the  7th  year  of  her  reign, 
entered  into  secret  alliance  with  all  the  chief  par- 
tisans of  the  house  of  David  and  of  the  true  religion. 
He  also  collected  at  Jerusalem  the  Levites  from  the 
different  cities  of  Judah  and  Israel,  probably  under 
cover  of  providing  for  the  Temple  services,  and 
then  concentrated  a  large  and  concealed  force  in 
the  Temple,  by  the  expedient  of  not  dismissing  the 
old  courses  of  pnests  and  Levites  when  their  suc- 
cessors came  to  relieve  them  on  the  Sabbath.  By 
means  of  the  consecrated  shields  and  spears  which 
David  had  taken  in  his  wars,  and  which  were  pre- 
served in  the  treasury  of  the  Temple  (comp.  1  Chr. 
zviii.  7-11,  xxvi.  20-28,  1  K.  xiv.  26,  27),  he  sup- 
plied  the  captains  of  hundreds  with  arms  for  their 
men.  Having  then  divided  the  priests  and  Levitt's 
into  three  bands,  which  were  posted  at  the  principal 
entrances,  and  filled  the  courts  with  people  favour- 
able to  the  cause,  he  produced  the  young  king  before 
the  whole  assembly,  and  crowned  and  anointed  him, 
and  presented  to  him  a  copy  of  the  Law  according 
to  Deut.  xvii.  18-20.  [Hilkiah.]  The  excitement 
of  the  moment  did  not  make  him  forget  the  sanctity 
of  God's  house.  None  but  the  priests  and  minis- 
tering Levites  were  pcimitted  by  him  to  enter  tlie 
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Temple ;  and  he  gave  strict  orders  that  Athaliah 
should  be  earned  without  its  precincts  before  she 
was  put  to  death.  In  the  same  spirit  he  inaugu- 
rated the  new  reign  by  a  solemn  covenant  be- 
tween himself,  as  high-priest,  and  the  people  and 
the  king,  to  renounce  the  Baal-worship  which  had 
been  introduced  by.  the  house  of  Ahab,  ami  to 
serve  Jehovah.  This  was  followed  up  by  the 
immediate  destruction  of  the  altar  and  temple  of 
Baal,  and  the  death  of  Mattan  his  priest.  He  then 
took  order  tor  the  due  celebratiou  of  the  Temple 
service,  and  at  the  same  time  for  the  perfect  re- 
establishment  of  the  monarchy ;  all  which  seems  to 
have  been  effected  with  great  vigour  and  success, 
mid  without  any  cruelty  or  violence.  The  young 
king  himself,  under  this  wise  and  virtuous  coun- 
sellor, ruled  his  kingdom  well  and  prosperously,  and 
was  forward  in  works  of  piety  during  the  lifetime 
of  Jehoiada.  The  rejaration  of  the  Temple  in  the 
23rd  year  of  his  reign,  of  which  a  full  and  interest- 
ing account  is  given  2  K.  xii.  and  2  Chr.  xxiv.,  was 
one  of  the  most  important  works  at  this  period. 
At  length,  however.  Jehoiada  died,  B.C.  834,  and 
though  far  advanced  iu  years,  too  soon  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country,  and  the  weak  unstable  character 
of  Joash.  The  text  of  2  Chr.  xxiv.  15,  supported 
by  the  LXX.  and  Josephus,  makes  him  130  years 
old  when  he  died.  But  supposing  him  to  have  lived 
to  the  35th  year  of  Joash  (which  only  leaves  5 
years  for  all  the  subsequent  events  of  the  reign),  he 
would  in  that  case  have  been  95  at  the  time  of  the 
insurrection  against  Athaliah  ;  and  15  years  before, 
when  Jehorom,  whose  daughter  was  his  wife,  was 
only  32  years  old,  he  would  have  been  80 :  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  improbable.  There  must 
therefore  be  some  early  corruption  of  the  numeral, 
l'erhaps  we  ought  to  read  Mb6b*1  D^bB*  (83), 
instead  of  DIM  ""IND.  Even  103  (as  suggested, 
Oeneal.  of  our  Lord,  p.  304)  would  leave  an  impro- 
bable age  at  the  two  above-uamed  epochs.  If  83 
at  his  death,  he  would  have  been  33  years  old  at 
Joiam's  accession.  For  his  signal  services  to  his 
God,  his  king,  and  his  country,  which  have  earned 
him  a  place  among  the  very  foremost  well-doers  in 
Israel,  he  had  the  unique  houour  of  burial  among 
the  kings  ol  Judnh  in  the  city  of  David.  He  was 
probably  succeeded  by  his  son  Zechariab.  In  Jo- 
sephus'  list  (A.  J.  xviii.  §6)  the  name  of  IAAEA2 
by  an  easy  corruption  is  transformed  into  +IAEA2, 
and  in  the  Seder  Olam  into  Phadea. 

In  Matt,  xxiii.  35,  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada 
is  meutioued  as  the  "  son  of  Barachias,"  i.  e.  Bero- 
chiah.  This  is  omitted  in  Luke  (xi.  51),  and  has 
probably  been  inserted  from  a  confusion  between 
this  Zechariah  and  2,  the  prophet,  who  was  son  of 
Rerechiah;  or  with  the  son  of  Jeberechiah  (Is. 
viii.  2). 

5.  Second  priest,  or  sagan,  to  Seraiah  the  high- 
priest.  He  was  deposed  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Zedekioh,  probably  for  adhering  to  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  ;  when  Zephaniah  was  appointed  sagnn 
in  his  room*  (Jer.  xxix.  25-29;  2  K.  axv.  18 1. 
This  is  a  clear  instance  of  the  title  "  the  priest " 
being  applied  to  the  second  priest.  The  passage  in 
Jeremiah  shows  the  nature  of  the  sagan's  authority 
at  this  time,  when  he  was  doubtless  "ruler  of  the 


*  It  is  however  possible  that  Jehoiada  vacated  the 
office  by  death. 

*  It  does  not  appear  from  the  narrative  in  2  K. 
xxiii.  (which  is  the  fullest)  whether  Necho  went 
straight  to  Egypt  from  Jerusalem,  or  whether  the 


house  of  Jehovah "  (nj.T  JV3  T33).  [High- 
priest.]  Winer  (Realirb.)  has  quite  misunder- 
stood the  passage,  and  makes  Jehoiada  the  same  a? 
the  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Joash. 

6.  (FV\\  Joiada;  "IbiW,  Alex.  'IoeiMj 
Jojada),  son  of  Paseach,  who  assisted  to  repair  the 
"  old  gate  "  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  6).   [A.  C.  H.] 

JEHOI'AKIM  (D*p^n?:  'Ionw/m,  or  -efc; 
Joseph.  'Iaraxipot :  Joakim),  18th  (or,  counting 
Jehoahaz,  19th)  king  of  Judah  from  David 
inclusive — 25  years  old  at  his  accession,  and 
originally  called  Kuakim.  He  was  the  son  of 
Josiah  and  Zebudah,  daughter  of  Pedaiah  of  Rumah, 
possibly  identical  with  Arumoh  of  Judg.  ix.  41 
(where  the  Vulg.  has  Ritmah),  and  in  that  case 
in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  His  younger  brother 
Jehoahaz,  or  Shallum,  as  he  is  called  Jer.  xxii.  11, 
was  in  the  first  instance  made  king  by  the  people 
of  the  land  on  the  death  of  his  father  Josiah,  pro- 
bably with  the  intention  of  following  up  Josiah 's 
policy,  which  was  to  side  with  Kebuchadnezzar 
against  Egypt,  being,  as  Prideaux  thinks,  bound 
by  oath  to  the  kings  of  Babylon  (i.  50).  Pharaoh- 
Necho,  therefore,  having  borne  down  all  resistance 
with  his  victorious  army,  immediately  deposed  Je- 
hoahaz, and  had  him  brought  in  chains  to  Riblah, 
where,  it  seems,  he  was  on  his  way  to  Carchemish 
(2  K.  xxiii.  33, 34 ;  Jer.  xxii.  10-12).  He  then  set 
Eliakim,  his  elder  brother,  upon  the  throne — 
changed  his  name  to  Jehoiakim  —  and  having 
charged  him  with  the  task  of  collecting  a  tribute 
of  100  talents  of  silver,  and  1  talent  of  gold = nearly 
40,000/.,  in  which  he  mulcted  the  land  for  the 
part  Josiah  had  taken  in  the  war  with  Babylon,  he 
eventually  returned  to  Egypt  taking  Jehoahaz  with 
him,  who  died  there  in  captivity  (2  K.  xxiii.  34; 
Jer.  xxii.  10-12  ;  Kzek.  xix.  4).b  Pharaoh.Necho 
also  himself  returned  no  more  to  Jerusalem,  for 
alter  his  great  defeat  at  Carchemish  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim  he  lost  all  his  Syrian  possessions 
(2  K.  xxiv.  7;  Jer.  xlvi.  2),  and  his  successor 
Psammis  (Herod.  U.  clxi.)  made  no  attempt  to 
recover  them.  Egypt,  therefore,  played  no  port  in 
Jewish  politics  during  the  seven  or  eight  years  of 
Jehoiakim' s  reign.  After  the  battle  of  Carchemish 
Nebuchadnezzar  came  into  Palestine  as  one  of  the 
Egyptian  tributary  kingdoms,  the  capture  of  which 
was  the  natural  fruit  of  his  victory  overNecbo. 
He  round  Jehoiakim  quite  defenceless.  After  a 
short  siege  he  entered  Jerusalem,  took  the  king  pri- 
soner, bound  him  in  fetters  to  carry  him  to  Baby- 
lon, aud  took  also  some  of  the  precious  vessels  of 
the  temple  and  carried  them  to  the  land  of  Shinar 
to  the  temple  of  Bel  his  god.  It  was  at  this  time, 
in  the  fourth,  or,  as  Daniel  reckons,  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reigu,c  thnt  Daniel,  and  llananiah,  Mi- 
shael,  and  Azariah,  were  taken  captives  to  Babylon  ; 
but  Kebuchadnezzar  seems  to  have  changed  his 
purpose  as  regarded  Jehoiakim,  and  to  have  ac- 
cepted his  submission,  and  reinstated  him  on  the 
throne,  perhaps  in  remembrance  of  the  lidelitv  of 
his  father  Josiah.  What  is  certain  is,  that  Jehoi- 
akim became  tributary  to  Nebuchadnezzar  after  his 
invasion  of  Judah,  and  continued  so  for  three  years, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  broke  his  oath  of  alle- 


calaiuitous  campaign  on  the  Euphrates  intervened. 

c  It  is  possible  that  this  diversity  of  reckoning  may 
be  caused  by  some  reckoning  a  year  for  Jeboabai's 
reign,  while  some  omitted  it. 
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giance  and  rebelled  against  him  (2  K.  xxiv.  1). 
What  moved  or  encouraged  Jehoiakim  to  this  re- 
bellion it  is  difficult  to  say,  unless  it  were  the  rest- 
leas  turbulence  ot"  his  own  had  disposition  and  the 
dislike  of  paying  the  tribute  to  the  king  of  Babylon, 
which  he  would  have  rather  lavished  upon  his  own 
luxury  and  pride  (Jer.  xxii.  13-17),  for  there  is 
nothing  to  bear  out  Winer's  conjecture,  or  Jose- 
phus's  assertion,  that  there  was  anything  in  the 
attitude  of  Egypt  at  this  time  to  account  for  such 
a  step.  It  seems  more  probable  that  seeing  Egypt 
entirely  severed  from  the  affairs  of  Syria  since  the 
battle  of  Carchemish,  and  the  king  of  Babylon 
wholly  occupied  with  distant  wars,  he  hoped  to 
make  himself  independent.  But  whatever  was  the 
motive  of  this  foolish  and  wicked  proceeding,  which 
was  contrary  to  the  repeated  warnings  of  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah,  it  is  certain  that  it  brpught  misery 
and  ruin  upon  the  king  and  his  country.  Though 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  not  able  at  that  time  to  come 
in  person  to  chastise  his  rebellious  vassal  he  sent 
against  him  numerous  bands  of  Chaldeans,  with 
Syrians,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites,  who  were  all 
now  subject  to  Babylon  (2  K.  xxiv.  7),  and  who 
cruelly  harassed  the  whole  country.  It  was  per- 
haps at  this  time  that  the  great  drought  occurred 
described  in  Jer.  xiv.  (comp.  Jer.  xv.  4  with  2  K. 
xxiv.  2,  S).  The  closing  years  of  this  reign 
must  have  been  a  time  of  extreme  misery.  The 
.Ammonites  appear  to  have  overrun  the  land  of 
Gad  (Jer.  xlix.  1),  and  the  other  neighbouring 
nations  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  helpless- 
ness of  Israel  to  ravage  their  land  to  the  utmost 
(Ez.  xxv.).  There  was  no  rest  or  safety  out  of 
the  walled  cities.  We  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  the  close  of  the  reign.  Probably  as 
the  time  approached  for  Nebuchadnezzar  himself 
to  come  against  Judea  the  desultory  attacks  and 
invasions  of  his  troops  became  more  concentrated. 
Either  in  an  engagement  with  some  of  these  forces, 
or  else  by  the  hand  of  his  own  oppressed  subjects, 
who  thought  to  conciliate  the  Babylonians  by  the 
murder  of  their  king,  Jehoiakim  came  to  a  violent 
end  in  the  1 1th  year  of  his  reign.  His  body  was 
cast  out  iguominiously  on  the  ground;  perhaps 
thrown  over  the  walls  to  convince  the  enemy  that 
he  was  dead ;  and  then,  after  being  lett  exposed  for 
some  time,  was  dragged  away  and  buried  "  with 
the  burial  of  an  ass/  without  pomp  or  lamenta- 
tion, "  beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  "  (Jer.  xxii. 
18,  19,  xxxvi.  30).  Within  three  months  of  his 
death  Nebuchadnezzar  arrived,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  dvnasty  by  carrying  Jehoiachin  off  to  Babylon. 
[J  KiioiACHlN.]  All  the  accounts  we  have  of  Jehoi- 
akim concur  in  ascribing  to  him  a  vicious  and 
irreligious  character.  The  writer  of  2  K.  xxiii.  37, 
tells  us  that  "  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the 
sight  of  Jehovah,"  a  statement  which  is  repeated 
xxiv.  9,  and  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  5.    The  latter  writer 


d  The  passage  seems  to  be  corrupt.  The  words 
tor  *&€K4tw  svrov  seem  to  be  repeated  from  the  pre- 
ceding line  but  one,  and  Zepixq*  is  a  corruption  of 
Ovptar.  <rvAAajS«H  avr/yaytv  is  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Alexandrian  Codex  or  Jer.  xxxiti.  23  (xxvi.  2S,  A.  V.), 
avTHha&wrav  avrbv,  km  if^ya-yoi'. 

•  Nothing  can  be  more  improbable  than  an  invasion 
of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  this  time.  AU  the 
Syrian  powenions  of  Egypt  fell  into  the  power  of 
Babylon  soon  alter  the  victory  ut  Carchemish,  and  the 
king  of  Egypt  retired  thenceforth  into  his  own  country. 
His  Asiatic  wars  seem  to  have  engrossed  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's »* Motion  for  the  next  7  years ;  and  in  like 


uses  the  yet  stronger  expression,  "  the  acts  of  Jehoi- 
akim,  and  the  abominations  which  he  did  "  (r.  ? 1 
But  it  is  in  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  that  we  have 
the  fullest  portraiture  of  him.  If,  as  is  probable, 
the  19th  chapter  of  Jeremiah  belongs  to  this  reign, 
we  have  a  detail  of  the  abominations  of  idolatry 
practised  at  Jerusalem  under  the  king's  sanction, 
with  which  Ezeldel's  vision  of  what  was  going  on 
six  years  later,  within  the  very  precincts  of  the 
temple,  exactly  agrees;  incense  offered  up  to 
" abominable  beasts;"  "  women  weeping  for  Tham- 
muz  "  and  men  in  the  inner  court  of  the  temple 
"with  their  backs  towards  the  temple  of  the 
Lord  "  worshipping  "  the  sun  towards  the  east " 
(Ez.  viii.).  The  vindictive  pursuit  and  murder  of 
Urijah  the  son  of  Shemaiah,  and  the  indignities 
offered  to  his  corpse  by  the  king's  command,  in 
revenge  for  his  faithful  prophesying  of  evil  against 
Jerusalem  and  Judah,  are  samples  of  his  irreligion 
and  tyranny  combined.  Jeremiah  only  narrowly 
escaped  the  same  fate  (Jer.  xxvi.  20-24).  The 
curious  notice  of  him  in  1  Esdr.  i.  38,  that  he  put 
his  nobles  in  chains  and  caught  Zaraees  his  brother 
in  Egypt d  and  brought  him  up  thence  (to  Jeru- 
salem) also  points  to  his  cruelty.  His  daring  im- 
piety in  cutting  up  and  bunting  the  roll  containing 
Jeremiah's  prophecy,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
national  fast  was  being  celebrated,  is  another  speci- 
men of  his  character,  and  drew  down  upon  him  the 
sentence,  '*  He  shall  have  none  to  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  David"  (Jer.  xxxvi.).  His  oppression, 
injustice,  covetousness,  luxury,  and  tyranny,  are 
most  severely  rebuked  (xxii.  13-17),  and  it  has 
been  frequently  observed,  as  indicating  his  thorough 
selfishness  and  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  his 
people,  that  at  a  time  when  the  land  was  so  im- 
poverished by  the  heavy  tributes  laid  upon  it  by 
Egypt  and  Babylon  in  turn,  he  should  have  squan- 
dered large  sums  in  building  luxurious  palaces  for 
himself  (xxii.  14,  15).  Joseph  us 'a  history  of  Je- 
hoiakim's  reign  is  consistent  neither  with  Scripture 
nor  with  ifeelf.  His  account  of  Jehoiakim's  death 
and  Jehoiachin's  accession  appears  to  be  only  his 
own  inference  from  the  Scripture  narrative.  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus  (Ant.  x.  6)  Nebuchadnezzar 
came  against  Judea  in  the  8th  year  of  Jehoiakim's 
reigu,  and  compelled  him  to  pay  tribute,  which  he 
did  for  three  years,  and  then  revolted  in  the 
11th  year,  on  heating  that  the  king  of  Babylon 
was  gone  to  invade  Egypt.*  He  then  inserts  the 
account  of  Jehoiakim  s  burning  Jeremiah's  pro- 
phecy in  his  5th  year,  and  concludes  by  saying, 
that  a  little  time  afterwards  the  king  of  Babylon 
made  an  expedition  against  Jehoiakim,  who  ad- 
mitted Nebuchadnezzar  into  the  city  upon  certain 
conditions,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  immediately 
broke;  that  he  slew  Jehoiakim  and  the  iiower  of 
the  citizens,  and  sent  3000  captives  to  Babylon, 
and  set  up  Jehoiachin  for  king,  but  almost  imme- 


manner  the  king  of  Egypt  seems  to  have  confined 
himself  to  Ethiopian  wars.  The  first  hint  we  have 
of  Egypt  aiming  at  recovering  her  lost  influence  in 
Syria  is  at  the  accession  of  Pharaoh-Hophra,  in  the 
4th  of  Zedekiah.  [Haxasiaii,  4.]  He  made  several 
abortive  attempts  against  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Zede. 
kiah's  reign,  and  detached  the  Ammonites,  Moabites, 
Edomltes,  Tyriane,  and  Zidonians  from  the  Babylonish 
alliance  (Jer.  xxvti.).  In  consequence,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, after  thoroughly  subduing  these  nations,  and 
devoting  IS  years  to  the  siege  of  Tyre,  at  length  in- 
vaded and  subdued  Egypt  in  the  35th  year  of  his  reign 
(Ex,  xxix.  17). 
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diately  afterwwila  was  seized  with  fear  lot  the 
young  king  should  avenge  hu  father's  death,  and 
so  sent  back  his  army  to  besiege  Jerusalem  ;  that 
Jehoiachin,  being  a  man  of  just  and  gentle  disposi- 
tion, did  not  like  to  expose  the  city  to  danger  on 
bis  own  account,  and  therefore  surrendered  himself, 
his  mother,  and  kindred,  to  the  king  of  Babylon's 
officers  on  condition  of  the  city  suffering  no  harm ; 
but  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  conditions,  took  10,832  prisoners,  and  made 
ZedeUah  king  in  the  room  of  Jehoiachin,  whom 
he  kept  in  custody— a  statement  the  principal  por- 
tion of  which  seems  to  hare  no  foundation  what- 
ever in  facts.  The  account  given  above  is  derived 
from  the  various  statements  in  Scripture,  and 
seems  to  agree  perfectly  with  the  probabilities  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  movements  and  with  what  the 
most  recent  discoveries  have  brought  to  light  con- 
cerning him.  [Nebuchadnezzar.]  The  reign 
of  Jchoiakim  extends  from  B.C.  609  to  n.c.  598,  or 
as  some  reckon  599. 

The  name  of  Jehoiakim  appears  in  a  contracted 
form  in  Joiakim,  a  high-priest.         [A.  C.  H.] 

JEHOI'ARIB  (a^rr,  1  Chr.  ix.  10,  xxiv. 
7,  only;  elsewhere,  both  in  Hebrew  and  A.  V.,  the 
name  is  abbreviated  to  Joiarib:  'luioplju;  Alex. 
'Inapt  I&  and  'laptt$:  Joiarib),  head  of  the  first 
of  the  24  courses  of  priests,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  king  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7). 
Some  of  his  descendants  returned  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  as  we  learn  from  1  Chr.  ix.  10, 
Neh.  xi.  10.  [Jedaiah.]  Their  chief  in  the  days 
of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua  was  Mattenai  (Neh. 
xii.  6,  19}.  They  were  probably  of  the  house  of 
Eleazar.  To  the  course  of  Jehoiarib  belonged  the 
Asmonean  family  (1  Mace.  ii.  1),  and  Josephus,  as 
he  informs  us  (Ant.  xii.  6.  §1,  and  Life,  §1). 
[High-priest.]  Prideaux  indeed  {Connection,  i. 
129),  following  the  Jewish  tradition,  affirms  that 
only  4  of  the  courses  returned  from  Babylon,  Je- 
daiah, Imroer,  Pashur,  and  Harim — for  which  last, 
however,  the  Babylonian  Talmud  has  Joiarib— be- 
cause these  4  only  are  enumerated  in  Ezr.  ii.  36-39, 
Neh.  vii.  39-42.  And  he  accounts  for  the  mention 
of  other  courses,  as  of  Joiarib  (1  Mace.  ii.  1),  and 
Abiah  (Luke  i.  5),  by  saying  that  those  4  courses 
were  subdivided  into  6  each,  so  as  to  keep  up  the 
old  number  of  24,  which  took  the  names  of  the 
original  courses,  though  not  really  descended  from 
them.  But  this  is  probably  an  invention  of  the 
Jews,  to  account  for  the  mention  of  only  these  4 
families  of  priests  in  the  list  of  Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh. 
vii.  And  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  say  with 
certainty  why  only  those  4  courses  are  mentioned 
in  that  particular  list,  we  have  the  positive  authority 
of  1  Chr.  ix.  10,  and  Neh.  xi.  10,  for  asserting  that 
Joiarib  did  return ;  and  we  hare  two  other  lists  of 
courses,  one  of  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  2-8), 
the  other  of  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  1-7) ;  the  former 
enumerating  21,  the  latter  22  courses;  and  the 
latter  naming  Joiarib  as  one  of  them,*  and  adding, 
at  v.  19,  the  name  of  the  chief  of  the  course  of 
Joiarib  in  the  days  of  Joiakim.  So  that  there  can 
he  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Joiarib  did  return. 
The  notion  of  the  Jews  does  not  receive  any  con- 


JEHONADAB 

firmation  from  the  statement  in  the  Latin  version, 
of  Josephus  (Coat.  Apian,  ii.  §8),  that  there  were 
4  courses  of  priest*,  as  it  is  a  manifest  corruption 
of  the  text  for  24,  a*  Whiston  and  others  have  shown 
(note  to  Life  of  Josephus,  §  1 ).  The  subjoined  table 
gives  the  three  lists  of  courses  which  returned,  with 
the  original  Hst  in  David's  time  to  compare  them 
by: — 

COURSES  OF  PRIESTS. 


la  lankFe 

aaga. 
I  Chr.  xxix. 


lalUia 

Em.  U,Itab.«*. 


1.  Jthonrib, 
I  Car.  ix.  10, 
Neh.  xi.  10. 

S.  Jedaiah. 

S.  Hartal* 


4.  Malctiijxa. 

«.  Mijuaia. 
7.  Hakims. 


.  AWJaa. 
.  JoMiuah. 


11.  ra».blb. 
IS.  Jeklm. 
IS.  Hunmh. 
U.  Jtafafceab. 
19.  I'llmh. 
1*.  - 


17.  Hntr. 

18.  Apbee*. 
I».  Pelrixhieh. 

to.  Jvhastkal. 

II  Jachia. 
Neh.  si.  10, 
I  Chr.  Ix.  10. 

t»*.  Gnmul. 

13.  Drlalah. 


CWklrea  of 

Jriaiali. 
Children  of 

Harira. 

Children  of 
Pmahur,  1  Chr. 
Ix.  U. 


Home  of 

Err.  II  St. 
Neb.  T».  SO. 


la  NeheeoauVe 
lima, 
Neh.  ». 


Makbhah. 
HljnaaK 

MoVVaMMa)  MM 

of  llakkaa. 

Neh.iU.4. 
Ahyah. 


BBa.1. 


"llarta".  x.  IS). 


Ma 


Ab'joh. 


(Shrbaaiak. 
tot.  U>. 
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The  courses  which  cannot  be  identified  with  the 
original  ones,  but  which  are  enumerated  as  existing 
after  the  return,  are  as  follows: — 


*  It  Is,  however,  very  singular  that  the  names  after 
Shemaiah  in  Neh.  xii.  6,  including  Joiarib  and  Jedaiah, 
have  the  appearance  of  being  added  on  to  the  pre- 
viously existing  list,  which  ended  with  Shemaiah,  as 
does  that  in  Neh.  x.  2-8.  For  Joiarib's  is  introduced 
with  the  copula  "  and  ;"  it  is  quite  out  of  its  right 


Neb.  I. 

Neb.  ail. 

Neb.  xi..  1  Chr.  rx. 

Seraiah. 

Seralah. 

Seralah  (?) 

A  tartan. 

Kara. 

Asarlah. 

Jeremiah. 

Jeremiah. 

Pashur. 

Hattush. 

Hattush. 

Malluch. 

Mollnch. 

ObadUh. 

Iddo. 

Adalmb(?) 

Daniel. 

Glnnetbon. 

Ginnetho. 

Banich. 

Meshullam. 

Shcnuuoh. 

Slicmalab. 
Sollu. 
Amok. 
Hilkiah. 
Jedaiah  (2). 

For  some  account  of  the  courses,  see  Lewis's 
Orig.  Ilcbr.  bk.  ii.  ch.  vii. 
In  Esdras  the  name  is  given  Joarib.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEHOUADAB,  and  JCNADAB  (the  longer 
form,  3"131!T,  is  employed  in  2  K.  x.  and  Jer.  xxiv. 


order  as  the  first  course ;  and,  moreover,  these  i 
are  entirely  omitted  in  the  LXX.  till  we  come  to  the 
tiroes  of  Joiakim  at  ver.  12-21.  Still  the  utmost  that 
could  be  eoncluded  from  this  Is,  that  Joiarib  returned 
later  than  the  time  of  Zerubbabel. 
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8, 14, 16, 18 ;  the  shorter  one,  113V,  in  Jer.  xxxr. 
6,  10,  19:  'lavaSdfi),  the  son  of  Kechab,  founder 
of  the  Rechabites.  -  It  appears  from  1  Chr.  ii.  55, 
that  his  father  or  ancestor  Kechab  ("  the  rider ") 
belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Keuites ;  the  Arabian 
tribe  which  entered  Palestine  with  the  Israelites. 
One  settlement  of  them  mi  to  be  found  in  the 
extreme  north,  under  the  chieftainship  of  Heber 
(Judg.  iv.  11),  retaining  their  Bedouin  customs 
under  the  oak  which  derived  its  name  from  their 
nomadic  habits.  The  main  settlement  was  in  the 
south.  Of  these,  one  branch  had  nestled  in  the 
cliffs  of  Engedi  (Judg.  i.  16;  Num.  xxiv.  21). 
Another  had  returned  to  the  frontier  of  their  native 
wilderness  on  the  south  of  Judah  (Jndg.  i.  16).  A 
third  was  established,  under  a  fourfold  division,  at 
or  near  the  town  of  Jabez  in  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  55). 
To  these  last  belonged  Rechab  and  his  son  Jehonadab. 
The  Bedouin  habits,  which  were  kept  up  by  the 
other  branches  of  the  Kcnite  tribe,  were  inculcated 
by  Jehonadab  with  the  utmost  minuteness  on  his 
descendants ;  the  more  so,  perhaps,  from  their  being 
brought  into  closer  connexion  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  settled  districts.  The  row  or  rule  which  he 
prescribed  to  them  is  preserved  to  us :  "  Ye  shall 
drink  no  wine,  neither  ye  nor  your  sons  for  ever. 
Neither  shall  ye  build  houses,  nor  sow  seed,  nor 
plant  vineyard,  nor  have  any :  but  all  your  days 
ye  shall  dwell  in  tents ;  that  yc  may  live  many  days 
in  the  land  where  ye  be  strangers  "  (Jer.  xxxv.  6, 7). 
This  life,  partly  monastic,  partly  Bedouin,  was  ob- 
served with  the  tenacity  with  which  from  generation 
to  generation  such  customs  are  continued  in  Arab 
tribes;  and  when,  many  years  after  the  death  of 
Jehonadab,  the  Rechabites  (as  they  were  called  from 
his  father)  were  forced  to  take  refuge  from  the 
Chaldaean  invasion  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
nothing  would  induce  them  to  transgress  the  rule 
of  their  ancestor ;  and  in  consequence  a  blessing  was 
pronounced  upon  him  and  them  by  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  (xxxv.  19):  "  Jonadab  the  son  of  Kechab 
shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand  before  me  for  ever." 
[Rechabites.] 

Bearing  in  mind  this  general  character  of  Jeho- 
nadab as  an  Arab  chief,  and  the  founder  of  a  half- 
religious  sect,  perhaps  in  connexion  with  the  austere 
Elijah,  and  the  Nazarites  mentioned  in  Amos  ii.  1 1 
(see  Ewald,  AiterthUmer,  92,  93),  we  are  the  better 
able  to  understand  the  single  occasion  on  which  he 
appears  before  us  in  the  historical  narrative. 

Jehu  was  advancing,  after  the  slaughter  of  Beth- 
eked,  on  the  city  of  Samaria,  when  he  suddenly  met 
the  austere  Bedouin  coming  towards  him  (2  K.  x. 
15).  It  seems  that  they  were  already  known  to 
each  other  (Jos.  Ant.  ix.  6,  §6).  The  king  was  in 
his  chariot ;  the  Arab  was  on  foot.  It  is  not  clear, 
from  the  present  state  of  the  text,  which  was  the 
first  to  speak.  The  Hebrew  text — followed  by  the 
A.  V. — implies  that  the  king  blessed  (A.  V.  "  sa- 
luted ")  Jehonadab.  The  LXX.  and  Josephus  (Ant. 
ix.  6,  §6)  imply  that  Jehonadab  blessed  the  king. 
Each  would  have  its  peculiar  appropriateness.  The 
king  then  proposed  their  close  union.  "  Is  thy 
heart  right,  as  my  heart  is  with  thy  heart?" 
The  answer  of  Jehonadab  is  slightly  varied.  In 
the  Hebrew  text  he  vehemently  replies,  "  It  is, 
it  is :  give  me  thine  hand."  In  the  LXX.,  and  in 
the  A.  V. — he  replies  simply  "It  is;"  and  Jehu 
then  rejoins,  '•  If  it  is,  give  me  thine  hand."  The 
hand,  whether  of  Jehonadab  or  Jehu,  was  offered 
and  grasped.  The  king  lifted  him  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  chariot,  apparently  that  he  might  whisper  his 


secret  into  his  ear,  and  said,  *'  Come  with  me,  and 
see  my  zeal  for  Jehovah."  It  was  the  first  indica- 
tion of  Jehu's  design  upon  the  worship  of  Baal,  for 
which  he  perceived  that  the  stern  zealot  would  be 
a  fit  coadjutor.  Having  entrusted  him  with  the 
secret,  he  (LXX.)  or  his  attendants  (Heb.  and  A.  V.) 
caused  Jehonadab  to  proceed  with  him  to  Somal  ia 
in  the  royal  chariot. 

So  completely  had  the  worship  of  Baal  become 
the  national  religion,  that  even  Jehonadab  was  able 
to  conceal  his  purpose  under  the  mask  of  conformity. 
No  doubt  he  acted  in  concert  with  Jehu  throughout ; 
bnt  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  is  expressly  men- 
tioned is  when  (probably  from  his  previous  know- 
ledge  of  the  secret  worshippers  of  Jehovah)  he  went 
with  Jehu  through  the  temple  ef  Baal  to  turn  out 
any  that  there  might  happen  to  be  in  the  mass 
of  Pagan  worshippers  (2  K.  x.  23).  [Jehu.] 
This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him.  [A.  P.  S. ] 

JEHON-ATHAN  (|JlAV:  'lariBas :  Jo- 
nathan) :  the  more  accurate'  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  name,  which  is  most  frequently  given  in 
the  A.  V.  as  Jonathan.  It  is  ascribed  to  three 
persons: — 

1.  Son  of  Uzziah ;  superintendent  of  certain  of 
king  David's  storehouses  (JTOYit :  the  word  ren- 
dered "treasures"  earlier  in  the  verse,  and  in 
27,  28  "cellars");  1  Chr.  xxvii.  25. 

2.  One  of  the  Levites  who  were  sent  by  Jehosha- 
phat  through  the  cities  of  Judah,  with  a  book  of 
the  Law,  to  teach  the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

3.  A  priest  (Neh.  xii.  18);  the  representative 
of  the  family  of  Shemaiah  (ver.  6),  when  Joiakim 
was  high-priest,  that  is  in  the  next  generation  after 
the  return  from  Babylon  under  Zerubbabel  and 
Jeshua. 

JEHO'KAM  (D"j'i!V.="«xalted  by  Jehovah:" 
'Ivpdfi ;  Joseph.  'Ittpcuioj :  Joram).  The  name  is 
more  often  found  in  the  contracted  form  of  Jo- 
ram.  1.  Son  of  Ahab  king  of  Israel,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Ahaziah  (who  had  no  son)  upon 
the  throne  at  Samaria,  B.C.  896,  and  died  B.C.  884. 
During  the  first  four  years  of  his  reign  his  con- 
temporary on  the  throne  of  Judah  was  Jehoshaphat, 
and  for  the  next  seven  years  and  upwards  Joram 
the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  for  the  lart  year,  or 
portion  of  a  year,  Ahaziah  the  son  of  Joram,  who 
wns  killed  the  same  day  that  he  was  (2  K.  ix.  27). 
The  alliance  between  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  commenced  by  his  father  and  Jehoshaphat, 
was  very  close  throughout  his  reign.  We  first  find 
him  associated  with  Jehoshaphat  and  the  king  of 
Edom,  at  that  time  a  tributary  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  in  a  war  against  the  Moabites.  Hesha, 
their  king,  on  the  death  of  Ahab,  had  revolted  from 
Israel,  and  refused  to  pay  the  customary  tribute  of 
100,000  lambs  and  lOO'.OOO  rams.  Joram  asked 
and  obtained  Jehoshaphat's  help  to  reduce  him  to 
his  obedience,  and  accordingly  the  three  kings,  of 
Israel,  Judah,  and  Edom,  marched  through  the  wil- 
derness of  Edom  to  attack  him.  The  three  armies 
were  in  the  utmost  danger  of  perishing  for  want 
of  water.  The  piety  of  Jehoshaphat  suggested  an 
inquiry  of  some  prophet  of  Jehovah,  and  Elisha 
the  son  of  Shaphat,  at  that  time  and  since  the 
latter  part  of  Ahab's  reign  Elijah's  attendant  (2  K. 
iii.  11;  1  K.  xix.  19-21).  was  found  with  the 
host.  [Elisha,  p.  537.]  From  him  Jehoram 
received  a  severe  rebuke,  and  was  bid  to  inquire 
of  the  prophets  of  his  father  and  mother,  the 
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piopliets  of  Baal.  Nevertheless  fur  Jehoshaphat's 
sake  Elisha  inquired  of  Jehovah,  and  received 
the  promise  of  an  abundant  supply  of  water, 
and  of  a  great  victory  over  the  iloabites :  a  pro- 
mise which  was  immediately  fulfilled.  The  same 
water  which,  filling  the  valley,  and  the  trenches 
dug  by  the  Israelites,  supplied  the  whole  army  and 
all  their  cattle  with  drink,  appeared  to  the  Moab- 
ites,  who  were  advancing,  like  blood,  when  the 
morning  sun  shone  upon  it.  Concluding  that  the 
allies  had  fallen  out  and  slain  each  other,  they 
marched  incautiously  to  the  attack,  and  were  put 
to  the  rout.  The  allies  pursued  them  with  great 
daughter  into  their  own  land,  which  they  utterly 
ravaged  and  destroyed  with  all  its  cities.  Kir- 
haraseth  alone  remained,  and  there  the  king  of 
Moab  made  his  last  stand.  An  attempt  to  break 
through  the  besieging  army  having  failed,  he  re- 
sorted to  the  desperate  expedient  of  ottering  up  his 
eldest  son,  the  heir  to  his  throne,  as  a  burnt- 
offering,  upon  the  wall  of  the  city,  in  the  6ight  of 
the  enemy.  Upon  mis  the  Israelites  retired  and 
returned  to  their  own  land  (2  K.  iii.).  It  was 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  Elisha's  rebuke,  and  of 
the  above  remarkable  deliverance  granted  to  the 
allied  armies  according  to  his  word,  that  Jehoram, 
on  his  return  to  Samaria,  put  away  the  image  of 
Baal  which  Ahab  his  father  had  made  (2  K.  iii.  2). 
For  in  2  K.  iv.  we  have  an  evidence  of  Elisha  s 
being  on  friendly  terms  with  Jehoram,  in  the  offer 
made  by  him  to  speak  to  the  king  in  favour  of  the 
Shunammite.  The  impression  on  the  king's  mind 
was  probably  strengthened  by  the  subsequent  inci- 
dent of  Naatnan's  cure,  and  the  temporary  cessation 
of  the  inroads  of  the  Syrians,  which  doubtless  re- 
sulted from  it  (2  K.  v.).  Accordingly  when,  a 
little  later,  war  broke  out  between  Syria  and  Israel, 
we  find  Elisha  befriending  Jehoram.  The  king  was 
made  acquainted  by  the  prophet  with  the  secret 
counsels  of  the  king  of  Syria,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  defeat  them ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  Elisha 
bad  led  a  large  band  of  Syrian  soldiers  whom  God 
had  blinded,  into  the  midst  of  Samaria,  Jehoram 
reverentially  asked  him,  "  My  father,  shall  I  smite 
them?"  and,  at  the  prophet's  bidding,  not  only 
forbore  to  kill  them,  but  made  a  feast  for  them, 
and  then  sent  them  home  uuhurt.  This  procured 
another  cessation  from  the  Syrian  invasions  for  the 
Israelites  (2  K.  vi.  2a).  What  happened  after  this 
to  chauge  the  relations  between  the  kiug  and  the 
prophet  we  can  only  conjecture.  But  putting  to- 
gether the  general  bad  character  given  of  Jehoram 
(2  K.  iii.  2, 3)  with  the  fact  of  the  prevalence  of 
Ilaal-woiship  at  the  end  of  his  reign  (2  K.  x. 
21-2S),  it  seems  probable  that  when  the  Syrian 
inroads  ceased,  and  he  felt  less  dependent  upon  the 
aid  of  the  prophet,  he  relapsed  into  idolatry,  and 
was  rebuked  by  Elisha,  and  threatened  with  a 
return  of  the  calamities  from  which  he  had  escaped. 
Refusing  to  repent,  a  fresh  invasion  by  the  Syrians, 
and  a  close  siege  of  Samaria,  actually  came  to  pass, 
according  probably  to  the  word  of  the  piophet. 
Hence,  when  the  terrible  incident  arose,  in  couse- 
quence  of  the  famine,  of  a  woman  boiling  and 
eating  her  own  child,  the  king  immediately  attri- 
buted the  evil  to  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  and 
determined  to  take  away  his  life.  The  message 
which  he  sent  by  the  messenger  whom  he  com- 


•  The  "  then  "  of  the  A.  V.  of  2  K.  viii.  1  is 
a  thorough  misrepresentation  of  the  order  of  the 
events.  The  narrative  goes  back  seven  years,  merely 


missioned  to  cut  off  the  prophet's  bead,  "  Behold 
this  evil  is  from  Jehovah,  why  should  1  wait  for 
Jehovah  any  longer  Y'  coupled  with  the  fact  of  his 
having  on  sackcloth  at  the  time  (2  K.  vi.  3d,  'Si), 
also  indicates  that  many  remonstrances  and  warnings, 
similar  to  those  given  by  Jeremiah  to  the  kings  ot 
his  day,  had  passed  between  the  prophet  and  tlx 
weak  and  unstable  son  of  Ahab.  The  providential 
interposition  by  which  both  Elisha's  life  was  saved 
and  the  city  deliveied,  is  narrated  2  K.  vii.,  and 
Jehoram  appears  to  have  returned  to  friendly  feel- 
ings towards  Elisha  (2  K.  viii.  4).  His  life,  bow- 
ever,  was  now  drawing  near  to  its  close.  It  was 
very  soon  after  the  above  events  that  Elisha  went 
to  Pamascus,  and  predicted  the  revolt  of  Hazael, 
and  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Syria  in  the  room 
of  Ben-hadad  ;  and  it  was  during  Elisha's  absence, 
probably,  that  the  conversation  between  Jehoram 
and  Gehazi,  and  the  return  of  the  Shunammite 
from  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  recorded  in  2  K. 
viii.,  took  place.  Jehoram  seems  to  have  thought 
the  revolution  in  Syria,  which  immediately  followed 
Elisha's  prediction,  a  good  opportunity  to  pursue 
his  father  s  favourite  project  of  recovering  Kainoth- 
Gilead  from  the  Syrians.  He  accordingly  made  an 
alliance  with  his  nephew  Ahaziah,  who  had  just 
succeeded  Joram  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  and  the 
two  kings  proceeded  to  occupy  Iiamoth-Gilead  by 
force.  The  expedition  was  an  unfortunate  one. 
Jehoram  was  wounded  in  battle,  and  obliged  to 
return  to  Jczreel  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds  (2  K. 
viii.  29,  ix.  14,  15),  leaving  his  army  under  Jehu 
to  hold  Ramoth-Gilead  against  Hazael.  Jehu,  how- 
ever, and  the  army  under  his  command,  revolted 
from  their  allegiance  to  Jehoram  (2  K.  ix.),  and, 
hastily  marching  to  Jezreel,  surprised  Jehoram, 
wounded  and  defenceless  as  he  was.  Jehoram,  going 
out  to  meet  him,  fell  pierced  by  an  arrow  from 
Jehu's  bow  on  the  very  plat  of  ground  which  Ahab 
had  wrested  from  Naboth  the  Jezreclite ;  thus  ful- 
filling to  the  letter  the  prophecv  of  Elijah  (IK. 
xzi.  21-29).  With  the  life  of  Jehoram  ended  the 
dynasty  of  Omri. 

Jehoram's  reign  was  rendered  very  remarkable 
by  the  two  eminent  prophets  who  lived  in  it, 
Elijah  and  Elisha.  The  former  seems  to  have 
survived  till  the  siith  year  ef  his  reign  ;  the 
latter  to  have  begun  to  be  conspicuous  quite  in 
the  beginning  of  it.  For  the  famine  which  Elisha 
foretold  to  the  Shunammite*  (2  K.  viii.  1),  and 
which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  alluded  to 
iv.  38,  must  have  begun  in  the  sixth  year  ot 
Jehoram's  reign,  since  it  lasted  seven  years,  and 
ended  in  the  twelfth  year.  In  that  case  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Shunammite  must  have  begun 
not  less  than  five  or  at  least  four  years  sooner,  as 
the  child  must  have  been  as  much  as  three  years 
old  when  it  died ;  which  brings  us  back  at  latest  to 
the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  Jehoram's  reign. 
Elisha's  appearance  in  the  camp  of  the  three  kings 
(2  K.  iii.)  was  probably  as  early  as  the  first  year 
of  Jehoram.  With  reference  to  the  ver  y  entangled 
chronology  of  this  reign,  it  is  important  to  remark 
that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that 
Elijah  the  prophet  was  translated  at  the  time  of 
Elisha's  first  prophetic  ministiatioas.  The  history 
in  2  K.,  at  this  part  of  it,  having  much  the  nature 
of  memoirs  of  Elisha,  and  the  active  ministrations 


to  introduce  the  woman's  return  at  this  time.  The 
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by  the  providential  deliverance  related  ia  ch.  vii. 
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of  Klijah  having  cloud  with  the  death  of  Ahaziah, 
it  was  very  natural  to  comptete  Elijah's  personal 
history  with  the  narrative  of  his  translation  in 
ch.  ii.  before  beginning  the  series  of  Klisha's  mi- 
racles. But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  ch.  ii.  is 
really  prior  in  order  of  time  to  ch.  iii.,  or  that, 
though  the  raising  from  the  dead  of  the  Shunam- 
ruite's  son  was  subsequent,  as  it  probably  was,  to 
Klijah's  translation,  therefore  all  the  preliminary 
circumstances  related  in  ch.  iv.  were  so  likewise. 
Neither  again  does  the  expression  (2  K.  iii.  11), 
"  Here  is  Elisha,  which  poured  water  on  the  hands 
of  Elijah,"11  imply  that  this  ministration  had  at 
that  time  ceased,  and  still  less  that  Elijah  was 
removed  from  the  earth.  We  learn,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  2  Chr.  xxi.  12,  that  he  was  still  on 
earth  in  the  reign  of  Joram  son  of  Jehoshaphnt, 
who  did  not  begin  to  reign  till  the  fifth  of  Jehoram 
(2  K.  viii.  16) ;  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
the  note  of  time  in  2  K.  i.  17,  "  in  the  second  year 
of  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,"  which  is  ob- 
viously and  certainly  out  of  its  place  where  it  now 
is,  properly  belongs  to  the  narrative  in  ch.  ii.  With 
regard  to  the  other  discordant  dates  at  this  epoch, 
it  must  suffice  to  remark  that  all  attempts  to  re- 
concile them  are  vain.  That  which  is  based  upon 
the  supposition  of  Joram  having  been  associated 
with  his  rather  in  the  kingdom  for  three  or  seven 
years,  is  of  all  perhaps  the  most  unfortunate,  as 
being  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  history,  anni- 
hilating his  independent  reign,  and  after  all  failing 
to  produce  even  a  verbal  consistency.  The  table 
given  below  is  framed  on  the  supposition  that 
Jehoshaphat's  reign  really  lasted  only  22  years, 
and  Ahab's  only  19,  as  appears  from  the  texts 
cited ;  that  the  statement  that  Jehoshaphat  reigned 
25  years  is  caused  by  the  probable  circumstance  of 
his  having  taken  part  in  the  government  during  the 
three  last  years  of  Asa's  reign,  when  his  father  was 
incapacitated  by  the  disease  in  his  feet  (2  Chr.  xvi. 
12) ;  and  that  three  years  were  then  added  to 
Ahab's  reign,  to  make  the  whole  number  of  the 
years  of  the  kings  of  Israel  agree  with  the  whole 
number  of  those  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  thus  unduly 
lengthened  by  an  addition  of  three  years  to  Jeho- 
shaphat's reign.  This  arrangement,  it  is  believed, 
reconciles  the  greatest  number  of  existing  texts, 
agrees  best  with  history,  and  especially  coincides 
with  what  is  the  most  certain  of  all  the  elements 
of  the  chronology  of  this  time,  viz.  that  the  twelve 
years'  reign  of  Jehoram  son  of  Ahab,  and  the  few 
months'  reign  of  Ahaziah,  the  successor  of  Joram 
son  of  Jehoshaphat,  ended  simultaneously  at  the 
accession  of  Jehu. 

KINOS  OP  ISRAEL.  KINGS  OP  JUDAH. 

Ab.b  (rrlgBrd  u  rre.)  Wjt.-  {^''Stts  *'  !"*') 

Ah,.  40.  rr.  -  \  'TttStiF*- " 

Ak»k  .  .  last  md  l«h  Jr  .  -  Jrho.h.ph.1  .'  .  ISth,  lb.  51. 
Ali»ii»b(rdgiMd]irrrOI«rr. ->  Jcbadwpbat,  171b,  1  K.  txU.  SI. 
Aliuimh     ....   tad  Tr.  ) 

mod  —  Ijrluahaptnt,    rath,  fi  K.  HI.  1. 

Jcboram  (rrarDed  12  rrt.)  In  rr.  ' 

f  Jvhorbnphat  but  nod  tfind, 
Jehoram    .   .   .   .   «U  yr.  —  {  Rod  [rill.  16. 

I  Jomm  (re'fmed  S  m.)  i*t,SK. 
J.-homm  .  .  .  .  «h  1  j  Joram.  md,  *  K.  I.  17,  II. ; 
Elijah  carried  up  to  heaven  /      \    *  Cbr.  Jul.  It. 

I  Joram,  Sth,  <  K.  rill.  17, 
Jakoraaa  .    .      .  .       IS—  I  and        (S  K.  rill.  W. 

I  AhaiaOi  trrigaod  1  jr.)  ut. 

2.  Eldest  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  succeeded  his  father 

•  The  use  of  the  perfect  tense  in  Hebrew  often 
implies  the  habit  or  the  repetition  of  an  action,  as 
l.  g.  Pa.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  Ac. 
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on  the  throne  of  Judah  at  the  age  of  32,  and  reigned 
eight  years,  from  B.o.  893-2  to  885-4.  [Jeho- 
RAM,  1.]  Jehosheba  his  daughter  was  wife  to  the 
high-priest  Jehoiada.  The  ill  effects  of  his  marriage 
with  Atbaliah  the  daughter  of  Ahab,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  that  second  Jezebel  upon  him  nrere  im- 
mediately apparent.  As  soon  as  he  was  fixed  on 
the  throne,  he  put  his  six  brothers  to  death,  with 
many  of  the  chief  nobles  of  the  land.  He  then 
proceeded  to  establish  the  worship  of  Baal  and 
other  abominations,  and  to  enforce  the  practice  of 
idolatry  by  persecution.  A  prophetic  writing  from 
the  aged  prophet  Elijah  (2  Chr.  xxi.  12),  the  last 
recorded  act  of  his  life,  reproving  him  for  his  crimes 
and  his  impiety,  and  foretelling  the  most  grievous 
judgments  upon  his  person  and  his  kingdom,  failed 
to  produce  any  good  eSect  upon  him.  This  was  in 
the  first  or  second  year  of  his  reign.  The  remainder 
of  it  was  a  series  of  calamities.  First  the  Edomites, 
who  had  been  tributary  to  Jehoshaphat,  revolted 
from  his  dominion,  and  established  their  permanent 
independence.  It  was  as  much  as  Jehoram  could 
do  by  a  night-attack  with  all  his  forces,  to  extricate 
himself  from  their  army,  which  had  surrounded 
him.  Next  Libnah,  one  of  the  strongest  fortified 
cities  in  Judah  (2  K.  xix.  8),  and  perhaps  one  of 
those  "  fenced  cities"  (2  Chr.  xxi.  3)  which  Jeho- 
shaphat had  given  to  his  other  sons,  indignant  at 
his  cruelties,  and  abhorring  his  apostasy,  rebelled 
against  him.  Then  followed  invasions  of  armed 
bands  of  Philistines  and  of  Arabians  (the  same  who 
paid  tribute  to  Jehoshaphat,  2  Chr.  xvii.  11),  who 
burst  into  Judaea,  stormed  the  king's  palace,  put 
his  wives  and  all  his  children,  except  his  youngest 
son  Ahaziah,  to  death  (2  Chr.  xxii.  1),  or  carried 
them  into  captivity,  and  plundered  all  his  trea- 
sures. And,  to  crown  all,  a  terrible  and  incurable 
disease  in  his  bowels  fell  upon  him,  of  which  he 
died,  after  two  years  of  misery,  unregretted ;  and 
went  down  to  a  dishonoured  grave  in  the  prime  of 
life,  without  either  private  or  public  mourning, 
and  without  even  a  resting-place  in  the  sepulchres 
of  his  fathers  (2  Chr.  xxi.  19,  20).  He  died  early 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  brother-in-law  Jehoram  s 
reign  over  Israel.  j[A.  C.  H.] 

JEHOSHABE'ATH  (njQB^iV :  'lmra$,40 ; 

Alei.  'liftaaftit :  Josabeth) :  the  form  in  which  the 
name  of  Jehosheba  is  given  in  2  Chr.  xxii.  11. 
We  are  here  informed,  what  is  not  told  us  in 
Kings,  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Jehoiada  the  high- 
priest. 

JEHOSH'APHAT  (.DBtSh.T :  'Imrafdr:  Jo- 

Baphat).  1.  The  son  of  Asa  and  Azubah,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  B.C.  914,  when  he  was  35  years  old, 
and  reigned  25  years.  His  history  is  to  be  found 
among  the  events  recorded  in  1  K.  xv.  24;  2  K. 
viii.  16,  or  in  a  continuous  narrative  in  2  Chr. 
xvii.  1-xxi.  3.  He  was  contemporary  with  Ahab, 
Ahaziah,  and  Jehoram.  At  first  he  strengthened 
himself  against  Israel  by  fortifying  and  garrisoning 
the  cities  of  Judah  and  the  Ephraimite  conquests  of 
Asa.  But  soon  afterwards  the  two  Hebrew  kings, 
perhaps  appreciating  their  common  danger  from 
Damascus  and  the  tribes  on  their  eastern  frontier, 
came  to  an  understanding.  Israel  and  Judah  drew 
together  for  the  first  time  since  they  parted  at 
Schechem  sixty  years  previously.  Jehoshaphat's 
eldest  son  Jehoram  married  Athaliah,  the  daughter 
of  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  It  does  not  appear  how  fai 
Jehoshaphat  encouraged  that  ill-ttarred  union. 
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The  closeness  of  the  alliance  between  the  two  kings 
U  shown  by  mauy  circumstances: — Elijah's  re- 
luctance when  in  exile  to  set  loot  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Judah  (Blunt,  Und.  Coinc.  ii.  §ltf,  p. 
199) ;  the  identity  of  names  given  to  the  children 
of  the  two  royal  families ;  the  admission  of  names 
compounded  with  the  name  of  Jehovah  into  the 
family  of  Jezebel,  the  zealous  worshipper  of  Baal ; 
and  the  extreme  alacrity  with  which  Jehoshaphat 
afterwards  accompanied  Ahab  to  the  field  of  battle. 

But  in  his  own  kingdom  Jehoshaphat  ever  showed 
himself  a  zealous  follower  of  the  commandments  of 
God :  he  tried,  it  would  seem  net  quite  successfully, 
to  put  down  the  high  places  and  the  groves  in 
which  the  people  of  Judah  burnt  incense.  In  his 
thud  year,  apprehending  perhaps  the  evil  example 
of  Israeli  tish  idolatry,  and  considering  that  the 
Levites  were  not  fulfilling  satisfactorily  their  func- 
tion of  teaching  the  people,  Jehoshaphat  sent  out  a 
commission  of  certain  princes,  priests,  and  Levites, 
to  go  through  the  cities  of  Judah,  teaching  the 
people  out  of  the  Book  of  the  Law.  He  made 
separate  provision  for  each  of  his  sons  as  they  grew 
up,  perhaps  with  a  foreboding  of  their  melancholy 
end  (2  Chr.  xxi.  4).  Riches  and  honours  increased 
around  him.  He  received  tribute  from  the  Philis- 
tines and  Arabians ;  and  kept  up  a  large  standing 
army  in  Jerusalem. 

It  was  probably  about  the  16th  year  of  his  reign 
(b.c.  898)  when  he  went  to  Somalia  to  visit  Ahab 
and  to  become  his  ally  in  the  great  battle  of  Ramoth- 
gilead — not  very  decisive  in  its  result,  though  fatal 
to  Ahab.  From  thence  Jehoshaphat  returned  to 
Jerusalem  in  peace ;  and,  after  receiving  a  rebuke 
from  the  prophet  Jehu,  went  himself  through  the 
people  "  from  Beersheba  to  Mount  Ephraim,"  re- 
claiming them  to  the  law  of  God.  He  also  took 
measures  for  the  better  administration  of  justice 
throughout  his  dominions;  on  which  see  Selden, 
De  Synedriis,  ii.  cap.  8,  §4.  Turning  his  attention 
to  foreign  commerce,  he  built  at  Ezion-geber,  with 
the  help  of  Ahaziah,  a  navy  designed  to  go  to  Tar- 
shish :  but,  in  accordance  with  a  prediction  of  a 
prophet  Eliezer,  it  was  wrecked  at  Ezion-geber; 
and  Jehoshaphat  resisted  Ahaziah's  proposal  to 
renew  their  joint  attempt. 

Before  the  close  of  his  reign  he  was  engaged  in 
two*  additional  wars.  He  was  miraculously  de- 
livered from  a  threatened  attack  of  the  people  of 
Ammon,  Moab,  and  Seir ;  the  result  of  which  is 
thought  by  some  critics  to  be  celebrated  in  Ps. 
48  and  92,  and  to  be  alluded  to  by  the  prophet 
Joel,  iii.  2,  12.  After  this,  perhaps,  must  be  dated 
the  war  which  Jehoshaphat,  in  conjunction  with 
Jehoram  king  of  Israel  and  the  king  of  Edom, 
carried  on  against  the  rebellious  king  of  Moab 
(2  K.  iii.).  After  this  the  realm  of  Jehoshaphat 
was  quiet.  In  his  declining  years  the  administration 
of  afl'aii-s  was  placed  (probably  B.C.  891)  in  the 
hands  of  his  son  Jehoram ;  to  whom,  as  Usher  con- 
jectures, the  same  charge  had  been  temporarily 
committed  during  Jehoshaphat 's  absence  at  Ramoth- 
gilead. 

Like  the  prophets  with  whom  he  was  brought 
in  contact,  we  cannot  describe  the  character  of  this 
good  king  without  a  mixture  of  blame.  Eminently 
pious,  gentle,  just,  devoted  to  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  welfare  of  his  subjects,  active  in  mind 

■  Gcscnius  and  Professor  Newman  are  of  opinion  ! 
that  Ihe  two  narratives  in  2  K.  iii.  and  2  Chr.  xx.  re- 
late to  one  event.    Their  view  has  been  successfully 
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and  body,  he  was  wanting  in  firmness  and  con- 
sistency. His  character  has  been  carefully  sketched 
in  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Heasey,  Biographies 
of  t/te  Kings  of  JudaJi,  ii. 

2.  Son  of  Abihid,  who  filled  the  office  of  recorder 
or  annalist  in  the  court  of  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  16, 
&c),  and  afterwards  of  Solomon  (IK.  iv.  3). 
Such  officers  are  found  not  only  in  the  courts  of 
the  Hebrew  kings,  but  also  in  those  of  ancient  and 
modem  Persia,  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  (Ge- 
senius),  of  China,  &c.  (Keil).  An  instance  of  the 
use  made  of  their  writings  is  given  in  Esth.  vi.  1. 

3.  One  of  the  priests  who,  in  the  time  of  David 
( 1  Chr.  xv.  24),  were  appointed  to  blow  trumpets 
before  the  ark  in  its  transit  from  the  house  of 
0  bed -edom  to  Jerusalem. 

4.  Son  of  Paruah ;  one  of  the  twelve  purveyors 
of  king  Solomon  (IK.  iv.  17).  His  district  was 
Issachar,  from  whence,  at  a  stated  season  of  the 
year,  he  collected  such  taxes  as  were  paid  in  kind, 
and  sent  them  to  the  king's  court. 

5.  Son  of  Nimshi,  and  father  of  king  Jehu  (2  K. 
ix.  2, 14).  tw-  T.  B.] 

JEHOSH'APHAT,  VALLEY  OF  (pop 
DBC^iT :  KoiAds  'WiKpdV  :  Vallis  Josaphat)',  a 
valley  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Joel  only,  as  the 
spot  in  which,  after  the  return  of  Judah  and  J  era-  * 
sal  em  from  captivity,  Jehovah  would  gather  all  the 
heathen  (Joel  iii.  2;  hebr.  iv.  2),  and  would  then 
sit  to  judge  them  for  their  misdeeds  to  Israel  (iii. 
12 ;  hebr.  v.  4).  The  passage  is  one  of  great 
boldness,  abounding  in  the  verbal  turns  in  which 
Hebrew  poetry  so  much  delights,  and  in  particular 
there  is  a  play  between  the  name  given  to  the 
spot — Jehoshaphat,  i.e.  "  Jehovah's  judgment," — 
aud  the  "judgment"  there  to  be  pronounced.  The 
Hebrew  prophets  often  refer  to  the  ancient  glories 
of  their  nation:  thus  Isaiah  speaks  of  the  "  day  of 
Midian,"  and  of  the  triumphs  of  David  and  of 
Joshua  in  "  Mount  Perazim,"  and  in  the  "  Valley 
of  Gibeon ;"  and  in  like  manner  Joel,  in  announc- 
ing the  vengeance  to  be  taken  on  the  strangers 
who  were  annoying  his  country  ■  (iii.  14),  seems 
to  have  glanced  back  to  that  triumphant  day  when 
king  Jehoshaphat,  the  greatest  king  the  nation  had 
seen  since  Solomon,  and  the  greatest  champion 
of  Jehovah,  led  out  his  people  to  a  valley  in  the 
wilderness  of  Tekoah,  and  was  there  blessed  with 
such  a  victory  over  the  hordes  of  his  enemies  as 
was  without  a  parallel  in  the  national  records 
(2  Chr.  xx.). 

But  though  such  a  reference  to  Jehoshaphat 
is  both  natural  and  characteristic,  it  is  not  certain 
that  it  is  intended.  The  name, may  be  only  an 
imaginary  one  conferred  on  a  spot  which  existed 
nowhere  but  in  the  vision  of  the  prophet.  Such 
was  the  view  of  some  of  the  ancient  translators. 
Thus  Tbeodotion  renders  it  x&oa  «p»»*sat;  and 
so  the  Targum  of  Jonathan — "the  plain  of  the 
division  of  judgment."  Michaelis  {Bibel  fur  tTn- 
gelehrtm,  Remarks  on  Joel)  takes  a  similar  view, 
and  considers  the  passage  to  be  a  prediction  of 
the  Maccabean  victories.  By  others,  however,  the 
prophet  has  been  supposed  to  have  had  the  end  , 
of  the  world  in  view.  And  not  only  this,  but 
the  scene  of  "Jehovah's  judgment  has  been 
localised,  and  the  name  has  come  down  to  us 


opposed  by  Keil  and  Hovers  In  Germany,  and  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Browne,  Onto  Sntclunim,  iii. 
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attached  to  the  deep  ravine  which  separates  Jeru- 
salem from  the  Mount  of  Olivet,  through  which  at ! 
one  time  the  Kedron  forced  its  stream.    At  what ! 
period  the  name  was  tint  applied  to  this  spot  is  not  I 

f  known.  There  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  Bible  or 
in  Josephus.  In  both  the  only  name  used  tor  this 
gorge  is  Kidron  (N.  T.  Cedbon).  We  first 
encounter  its  new  title  in  the  middle  of  the  4th 
century  in  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  (Art.  Coelas),  and  in  the  Commentary  of 
the  Utter  Father  on  Joel.  Since  that  time  the 
name  has  been  recognised  and  adopted  by  travellers 

j  of  all  ages  and  all  faiths.  It  is  used  by  Christians 
—as  Arculf  in  700  {Early  Trav.  i.  4),  the  author 
of  the  Citez  de  JherusaleM,  in  1 187  (Kob.ii.  562), 
and  Maundrell,  in  1697  {E.  Trail.  469)  ;  and  by 
Jews — as  Benjamin  of  Tudela  about  1170  (Asher, 
i.  71 ;  and  see  Reland,  Pal.  356).  By  the  Moslems 
it  is  still  said  to  be  called  Wady  J&shafat  (Seetzen, 
■i.  23,  26),  or  Shafat,  though  the  name  usually 
given  to  the  Valley  is  Wady  Sitti-Maryam.  Both 
Moslems  and  Jews  believe  that  the  last  judgment 

••is  to  take  place  there.  To  find  a  grave  there  is 
the  dearest  wish  of  the  latter  (Briggs,  Heathen  and 
Holy  Lands,  290),  and  the  former  show — as  they 
have  shown  for  certainly  two  centuries— the  place 
on  which  Mahomet  is  to  be  seated  at  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, a  stone  jutting  out  from  the  east  wall  of  the 

"  Haram  area  near  the  south  corner,  one  of  the  pillars  • 
which  once  adorned  the  churches  of  Helena  or  Jus- 
tinian, and  of  which  multitudes  are  now  embedded 
in  the  rude  masonry  of  the  more  modern  walls  of 
Jerusalem.  The  steep  sides  of  the  ravine,  wherever 
a  level  strip  affords  the  opportunity,  are  crowded — 
in  places  almost  paved— by  the  sepulchres  of  the 
Moslems,  or  the  simpler  slabs  of  the  Jewish  tombs, 
alike  awaitiug  the  assembly  of  the  Last  Judgment. 

So  narrow  and  precipitous k  a  glen  is  quite  un- 
auited  for  such  an  event ;  but  this  inconsistency 
does  not  appear  to  have  disturbed  those  who  framed 
or  those  who  hold  the  tradition.  It  is  however  im- 
plied in  the  Hebrew  terms  employed  in  the  two 
cases.    That  by  Joel  is  Emek  (pDJJ),  a  word 

applied  to  spacious  valleys  such  as  those  of  Esdrae- 
lon  or  Gibeon  (Stanley,  S.  $  P.  App.  §t).  On 
the  other  hand  the  ravine  of  the  Kidion  is  inva- 
riably designated  by  Nachal  (^nj),  answering  to 
the  modem  Arabic  Wady.  There  is  no  instance 
in  the  0.  T.  of  these  two  terms  being  convertible, 
and  this  tact  alone  would  warrant  the  inference 
that  the  tradition  of  the  identity  of  the  Emek  of 
Jehoshaphat  and  the  Nachal  Kedron,  did  not  arise 
T  until  Hebrew  had  begun  to  become  a  dead  language.' 
The  grounds  on  which  it  did  arise  were  probably 
two: — 1.  The  frequent  mention  throughout  this 
passage  of  Joel  of  Mouut  Zion,  Jerusalem,  and  the 


•  This  pillar  is  said  to  be  called  et-Tarik,  "  the 
road"  (De  Saulcy,  Voyage,  ii.  199).    From  it  will 

*  spring;  the  Bridge  of  As-Sirat,  the  crossing  of  which 
is  to  test  the  true  believers.  Thoxe  who  cannot  stand 
the  test  will  drop  off  into  the  abyss  of  Gehenna  in  the 
depths  of  the  valley  (All  Bey,  J  24,  J  :  Mejr  ed  Dtu, 
in  Bob.  i.  269). 

•  St.  Cyril  (or  Alexandria)  either  did  not  know  the 
spot,  or  has  another  Valley  in  his  eye ;  probably  the 
former.  Be  describes  it  as  not  many  stadia  from 
Jerusalem;  and  says  he  is  told  (4*i)W)  that  it  is 
44 bare  and  apt  for  horses"  (^tAbr  koX  Iwv^mtw 
Comm.  on  Joel,  quoted  by  Reland,  355).  l'erhaps 
this  indicates  that  the  tradition  was  not  at  that  time 
quite  fixed. 


Temple  (ii.  32,  iii.  1,  6, 16,  17,  18),  may  have  led 
to  the  belief  that  the  locality  of  the  great  judgment 
would  be  in  their  immediate'  neighbourhood.  This 
would  be  assisted  by  the  mention  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives  in  the  somewhat  similar  passage  in  Zecha- 
riah  (xiv.  3, 4). 

2.  The  belief  that  Christ  would  reappear  in 
judgment  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  from  which  He 
had  ascended.  This  was  at  one  time  a  received 
article  of  Christian  belief,  and  was  grounded  on  the 
words  of  the  Angels,  "  He  shall  so  come  in  like 
manner  as  ye  have  seen  Him  go  into  heaven." d 
(Adrichomius,  Theatr.  Ter.  Sanctae,  Jerusalem, 
§192 ;  Com.  a  Lapide,  on  Acts  i.). 

3.  There  is  the  alternative  that  the  valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat was  really  an  ancient  name  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Kedron,  and  that  from  the  name,  the  connexion 
with  Joel's  prophecv,  and  the  belief  in  its  being 
the  scene  of  Jehovah's  Inst  judgment  have  followed. 
This  may  be  so ;  but  then  we  should  expect  to  find 
some  trace  of  the  existence  of  the  name  before  the 
4th  century  after  Christ.  It  was  certainly  used  as 
a  burying  place  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Josiah  ' 
(2  K.  xxiii.  6),  but  no  inference  can  tidi  ly  be  drawn 
from  this. 

But  whatever  originated  the  tradition,  it  has 
held  its  ground  most  firmly,  (a.)  lu  the  valley 
itself,  one  of  the  four  remarkable  monuments  which 
exist  at  the  foot  of  Olivet  was  at  a  very  early  date 
connected  with  Jehoshaphat.  At  Arculf  s.  visit 
(about  700)  the  name  appears  to  have  been  borne 
by  that  now  called  "  Absalom's  tomb,"  but  theu  ' 
the  "  tower  of  Jehoshaphat "  {E.  Trav.  4).  In  the 
time  of  Maundrell  the  "  tomb  of  Jehoshi.phat "  was, 
what  it  still  is,  an  excavation,  with  an  architectural 
front,  iu  the  face  of  the  rock  behind  "  Absalom's 
tomb."  A  tolerable  view  of  this  is  given  in  plate 
33  of  Muuk*s  Palestine;  and  a  photograph  by 
Salxmnnn,  with  a  description  in  the  Tejcte  (p.  31) 
to  the  same.  The  name  may,  as  already  observed, 
really  point  to  Jehoshaphat  himself,  though  not  to 
his  tomb,  as  be  was  buried  like  the  other  kings  in 
the  city  of  David  (2  Chr.  xxi.  1 ).  (6.)  One  of  the 
gates  of  the  city  in  the  east  wall,  opening  on  the 
valley,  bore  the  same  name.  This  is  plain  from  the 
Citez  de  Jherusalem,  where  the  Porte  de  losafas  is 
said  to  have  been  a  "  postern  "  close  to  the  golden 
gateway  (Porte*  Oiris),  and  to  the  south  of  that 
gate  (pars  deters  midi;  §iv.,  near  the  end,  Rob. 
ii.  559).  It  was  therefore  at  or  near  the  small 
walled-up  doorway,  to  which  M.  de  Saulcy  has  re- 
stored the  name  of  the  Poterne  de  Jo&tphtit,  and 
which  is  but  a  few  feet  to  the  south  of  the  golden 
gateway.  However  this  may  be,  this  "  postern  " 
is  evidently  of  later  date  than  the  wall  in  which  it 
occurs,  as  some  of  the  enormous  stones  of  the  wall 
have  been  cut  through  to  admit  it  :•  and  in  so  tar, 


«  It  appears  in  the  Targum  on  Cant.  vili.  1. 

a  In  Sir  John  Maun  Jeville  a  different  reason  is  given 
for  the  same.  "  Very  near  this  " — the  place  where 
Christ  wept  over  Jerusalem — "  is  the  stone  on  which 
our  Lord  sat  when  He  preached ;  and  on  that  same 
stone  shall  He  sit  on  the  day  of  doom,  right  as  He 
said  Himself."  Bernard  the  Wise,  in  the  8th  century, 
speaks  of  the  church  of  St.  Leon,  iu  the  Valley, 
"  where  our  Lord  will  come  to  Judgment"  {Early 
Trav.  28). 

*  To  this  fact  the  writer  can  testify  from  recent 
observation.  It  is  evident  enough  In  Salxmann'f 
photograph,  though  not  in  De  Saulcy's  sketch  (AUua. 
pi.  24). 
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therefore,  it  is  a  witness  to  the  date  of  the  tradition  I 
being  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Herod,  by  whom  1 
this  wall  was  built.    It  is  probably  the  "  little  < 
gate'  leading  down  by  steps  to  the  valley,"  of  f 
which  Arculf  speaks  (E.  Tras.).  Benjamin  of  Tudela  t 
( 1 1 63)  also  mentions  the  gate  of  Jehoshaphat,  but  | 
without  any  nearer  indication  of  its  position  than 
that  it  led  to  the  valley  and  the  monuments  ( Asher, 
i.  71).    (c.)  Lastly,  leading  to  this  gate  was  1 
a  street  called  the  street  of  Jehoshaphat  ( Citez  de  J. 
§vii.,  Rob.  ii.  561). 

The  name  would  seem  to  be  generally  confined 
by  travellers  to  the  upper  part  of  the  glen,  from 
about  the  "  Tomb  of  the  Virgin  "  to  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.    [Tombs.]  [G.] 

JEHOSHEBA  (jnt^rV:  LXX.  Wo/We; 
Joseph.  'Iturafiifhi),  daughter'of  Joram  king  of  Is- 
rael, and  wife  of  Jehoiada  the  high-priest  (2  K.  xi. 
2).  Her  name  in  the  Chronicles  is  given  Jehos- 
habeath.  It  thus  exactly  resembles  the  name  of 
the  only  two  other  wives  of  Jewish  priests  who  are 
known  to  us,  viz.,  Elisheba  (LXX.  and  N.  T. 
'EAi<ra0rr,  whence  our  ElisafwiA),  the  wife  of 
Aaron,  Ex.  vi.  23,  and  the  wife  of  Zechariah,  Luke 
i.  7.  In  the  former  case  the  word  signifies  "  Jeho- 
vah's oath;"  in  the  second  "  God's  oath." 

As  she  is  called,  2  K.  xi.  2,  "  the  daughter  of 
Joram,  sister  of  Ahaziah,"  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  she  was  the  daughter,  not  of  Athaliah,  but  of 
Joram,  by  another  wife;  and  Joseph  us  I.  Ant.  ix. 
7,  §  1 )  calls  her  'Oxofuf  bpmtiTf  tot  ateA^J).  This 
may  be ;  but  it  is  also  possible  that  the  omission  of 
Athaliah 's  name  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
detestation  in  which  it  was  held, — in  the  same  way 
as  modern  commentators  hare,  for  the  same  reason, 
eagerly  embraced  this  hypothesis.  That  it  is  not 
absolutely  needed  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  was  tolerated  under  the  reigns 
both  of  Joram  and  Athaliah — and  that  the  name  of 
Jehovah  was  incorporated  into  both  of  their  names. 

She  is  the  only  recorded  instance  of  the  marriage 
of  a  princess  of  the  royal  house  with  a  high-priest. 
On  this  occasion  it  was  a  providential  circumstance 
("  for  she  was  the  sister  of  Ahaziah,"  2  Chr.  xxii  .11), 
as  inducing  and  probably  enabling  her  to  rescue  the 
infant  Joash  from  the  massacre  of  his  brothers.  By 
her,  he  and  his  nurse  were  concealed  in  the  palace, 
and  afterwards  in  the  temple  (2  K.  xi.  2, 3 ;  2  Chr. 
xxii.  1 1),  where  he  was  brought  up  pi  obnbly  with 
her  sons  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  11),  who  assisted  at  his  co- 
ronation. One  of  these  was  Zechariah,  who  succeeded 
her  husband  in  his  office,  and  was  afterwards  mur- 
dered (2  Chr.  xxiv.  20).  [A.  P.  S.] 

JEHOSHTJA^iT:  'I^oSi:  Josue).  In 
this  form — contracted  in  the  Hebr»w,  but  fuller 
than  usual  in  the  A.  V. — is  given  the  name  of 
Joshua  in  Num.  xiii.  16,  on  the  occasion  of  its 
bestowal  by  Moses.  The  addition  of  the  name  of 
Jehovah  probably  marks  the  recognition  by  Moses 
of  the  important  part  taken  in  the  affair  of  the 
spies  by  him,  who  till  this  time  had  been  Hoshea, 
"  help,"  but  was  henceforward  to  be  Je-hoshua, 
"help of  Jehovah "  ( Kwald,  ii.  306).  Once  more 
only  the  name  appears  in  its  full  form  in  the  A.  V. 
— this  time  with  a  redundant  letter — as 

JEHOBH'UAH  (the  Heb.  is  as  above :  'InoW, 
in  both  MSS. :  Josue),  in  the  genealogy  of  Ephraim 

'  Next  to  the  above  "  little  gate,"  Arculf  names 
thv  (pate  "  Thecuitis."    Can  this  strange  name  con- 
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(1  Chr.  vii.  27).  We  should  be  thankful  to  the 
translators  of  the  A.  V.  for  giving  the  first  syllables 
of  this  great  name  their  full  form,  if  only  in  these 
two  cases;  though  why  in  these  only  it  is  difficult 
to  understand.  Nor  is  it  easier  to  see  whence  they 
got  the  final  A  in  the  latter  of  the  two.  [G.J 

JEHO  VAH  (n\Tl\  usually  with  the  vowd 
points  of  'j'lN  ;  but  when  the  two  occur  together, 
the  former  is  pointed  flirt*,  that  is  with  the  vowels 
ofD'rt^N,  as  in  Obad.  i.  1,  Hab.  iii.  19 :  the  LXX. 
generally  "render  it  by  KiSpior,  the  Vulgate  by  Do- 
minus ;  and  in  this  respect  they  have  been  followed 
by  the  A.  V.,  where  it  is  translated  "  The  Lord  "  V 
The  true  pronunciation  of  this  name,  by  which  God 
was  known  to  the  Hebrews,  has  been  entirely  lost, 
the  Jews  themselves  scrupulously  avoiding  every 
mention  of  it,  and  substituting  in  its  stead  one  or 
other  of  the  words  with  whose  proper  vowel-points 
it  may  happen  to  be  written.    This  custom,  which 
had  its  origin  in  reverence,  and  has  almost  dege- 
nerated into  a  superstition,  was  founded  upon  an 
erroneous  rendering  of  Lev.  xxiv.  16,  from  which  it 
was  inferred  that  the  mere  utterance  of  the  name 
constituted  a  capital  offence.    In  the  Rabbinical 
writings  it  is  distinguished  by  various  euphemistic 
expressions ;  as  simply  "  the  name,"  or  "  the  name 
of  four  letters"  (the  Greek  tetragrammaton\ ;  "  the 
great  and  terrible  name ;"  "  the  peculiar  name," 
i.  e.  appropriated  to  God  alone  ;  "  the  separate 
name,  i.  e.  either  the  name  which  is  separated  or 
removed  from  human  kuowledge,  or,  as  some  render, 
"  the  name  which  has  been  interpreted  or  revealed" 
(EhlDDn  Off,  shim  hammephdrdsh).   The  Sama- 
ritans followed  the  same  custom,  and  in  reading  the 
Pentateuch  substituted  for  Jehovah  (KD*(P,  shemd) 
"  the  name,"  at  the  same  time  perpetuating  the 
practice  in  their  alphabetical  poems  and  later  writ- 
ings (Geiger,  Urschrift,  Stc,  p.  262).  According 
to  Jewish  tradition,  it  was  pronounced  but  once 
a  year  by  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of  Atonement 
when  he  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies ;  but  on  this 
point  there  is  some  doubt,  Maimonides  ( JUor.  Neb. 
i.  61)  asserting  that  the  use  of  the  word  was  con- 
fined to  the  blessings  of  the  pritsts,  and  restricted 
to  the  sanctuary,  without  limiting  it  still  ftutlier 
to  the  high-priest  alone.    On  the  same  authority 
we  learn  that  it  ceased  with  Simeon  the  Just 
(  Yad.  Chaz.  c.  14,  §10),  having  lasted  through  two 
generations,  that  of  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue 
and  the  age  of  Shomed,  while  others  include  the 
generation  of  Zedekiah  among  those  who  possessed 
the  use  of  the  shem  hammephSiash  (Midiash  on 
Ps.  xxxvi.  11,  quoted  by  Buxtorf  in  Reland's  Decas 
Exercit.).    But  even  after  the  destruction  of  the 
■  second  temple  we  meet  with  instances  of  individuals 
who  were  in  possession  of  the  mysterious  secret. 
.  A  certain  Bar  h'amzar  is  mentioned  in  the  Mishna 
(Yoma  iii.  §11)  who  was  able  to  write  tins  nameet 
Clod ;  but  even  on  such  evidence  we  may  conclude, 
that  alter  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  the  '.rue  pronun- 
ciation almost  if  not  entirely  disappeared,  the  pro- 
[  bability  being  that  it  had  been  la-t  long  before. 
Josephus,  himself  a  priest,  confesses  that  on  this 
point  he  was  not  permitted  to  speak  (  Ant.  ii.  12, 
§4) ;  and  Philo  states  {de  Vit.  Mos.  iii.  p.  519)  that 
,  for  those  alone  whose  ears  and  tongue  were  purged 
i  by  wisdom  was  it  lawful  to  hear  or  utter  this  awful 

i  tain  an  allusion  to  Thecoa,  the  valley  in  which  Jeho- 
•  shaphat's  great  victory  was  gained  I 
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oune.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  no  reference  to 
ancient  writers  can  be  expected  to  throw  any  light 
upon  the  question,  and  any  quotation  of  them  will 
only  render  the  darkness  in  which  it  is  involved 
more  palpable.  At  the  same  time  the  discussion, 
though  barren  of  actual  results,  may  on  other  ac- 
counts be  interesting;  and  as  it  is  one  in  which 
great  names  are  ranged  on  both  sides,  it  would  for 
this  reason  alone  be  impertinent  to  dismiss  it  with 
a  cursory  notice.  In  the  decade  of  dissertations 
collected  by  ReUnd,  Fuller,  Ga taker,  and  Leusden 
do  battle  for  the  pronunciation  Jehovah,  against 
such  formidable  antagonists  as  Drusius,  Amama, 
Cappellus,  Baxtorf,  and  Altingius,  who,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  fairly  beat  their  opponents  out  of 
the  field ;  the  only  argument,  in  tact,  of  any  weight, 
which  is  employed  by  the  advocates  of  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  word  as  it  is  written  being  that  de- 
rived from  the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  proper 
names,  such  as  Jehoshaphat,  Jehoram,  &c.  Their 
antagonists  make  a  strong  point  of  the  fact  that,  as 
has  been  noticed  above,  two  different  sets  of  vowels 
are  applied  to  the  same  consonants  under  certain 
circumstances.  To  this  Leusden,  of  all  the  cham- 
pions on  his  side,  but  feebly  replies.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  argument  derived  from  the  fact  that 
the  letters  when  prefixed  to  iTtiV,  take,  not 

the  vowels  which  they  would  regularly  receive  were 
the  present  punctuation  true,  but  those  with  which 
they  would  be  written  if  ,3VTK,  Sddndi,  were  the 
reading;  and  that  the  letters  ordinarily  taking 
dageah  iene  when  following  ffliV  would,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  Hebrew  points,  be  written 
without  dageah,  whereas  it  is  uniformly  inserted. 
Whatever,  therefore,  be  the  true  pronunciation  of 
the  word,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  not 
Jehovah. 

In  Greek  writers  it  appears  under  the  several 
forms  of  'law  (Diod.  Sic.  i.  94;  Irenaeus,  i.  4,  §1). 
'Itud  (Porphyry  in  Eusebius,  Praep.  Evan.  i.  9, 
§21),  'Iootf  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  666),  and  in 
a  catena  to  the  Pentateuch  in  a  MS.  at  Turin  '14 
obi;  both  Theodoret  (Quaeet.  15  in  Exod.)  and 
Kpiphanius  (  Haer.  20)  give  'lafii,  the  former  dis- 
tinguishing it  as  the  pronunciation  of  the  Sama- 
ritans, while  'Aid  represented  that  of  the  Jews. 
But  even  if  these  writers  were  entitled  to  speak 
with  authority,  their  evidence  only  tends  to  show 
in  how  many  different  ways  the  four  letters  of  the 
word  mrP  could  be  represented  in  Greek  characters, 
and  throws  no  light  either  upon  its  real  pronuncia- 
tion or  its  punctuation.  In  like  manner  Jerome 
(on  Ps.  viii.),  who  acknowledges  that  the  Jews 
considered  it  an  ineffable  name,  at  the  same  time 
says  it  may  be  read  Jaho, — of  course,  supposing  the 
passage  in  question  to  be  genuine,  which  is  open  to 
doubt.  In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  anything  satis- 
factory from  these  sources,  there  is  plainly  left  a 
wide  held  for  conjecture.  What  has  been  done  in 
this  field  the  following  pages  will  show.  It  will  be 
better  perhaps  to  ascend  from  the  most  improbable 
hypotheses  to  those  which  carry  with  them  more 
show  of  reason,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the 
considerations  which  will  follow. 

I.  Von  Bohlen,  at  once  most  sceptical  and  most 
credulous,  whose  hasty  conclusions  are  only  paralleled 
by  the  rashness  of  his  assumptions,  unhesitatingly 
asserts  that  beyond  all  doubt  the  word  Jehovah  is 
not  Semitic  in  its  origin.  Pinning  his  faith  upon 
the  Abraxas  gems,  in  which  he  finds  it  in  the  form 
Jao,  he  connects  it  with  the  Sanscrit  devis,  devo, 

vol.  l. 


the  Greek  Aufs,  and  Latin  Jovit  or  Diovit.  But, 
apart  from  the  consideration  that  his  authority  is  at 
least  questionable,  he  omits  to  explain  the  striking 
phenomenon  that  the  older  form  which  has  the  d 
should  be  preserved  in  the  younger  languages,  the 
Greek  and  ancient  Latin,  while  not  a  trace  of  it 
appears  in  the  Hebrew.  It  would  be  desirable  also 
that,  before  a  philological  argument  of  this  nature 
can  be  admitted,  the  relation  between  the  Semitic 
and  Indo-Germanic  languages  should  be  more  clearly 
established.  In  the  absence  of  this,  any  inferences 
which  may  be  drawn  from  apparent  resemblances 
(the  resemblance  in  the  present  case  not  being  even 
apparent)  will  lead  to  certain  error.  That  the 
Hebrews  learned  the  word  from  the  Egyptians  is 
a  theory  which  has  found  some  advocates.  The 
foundations  for  this  theory  are  sufficiently  slight. 
As  has  been  mentioued  above,  Diodorus  (i.  94)  gives 
the  Greek  from  'loot ;  and  from  this  it  has  been 
inferred  that  'low  was  a  deity  of  the  Egyptians, 
whereas  nothing  can  be  clearer  from  the  context  than 
that  the  historian  is  speaking  especially  of  the  God 
of  the  Jews.  Again,  in  Macrobius  {Sat.  i.  c  18), 
a  line  is  quoted  from  an  oracular  response  of  Apollo 
Clarius, 

4>pd£co  t6v  wavroiv  wrarov  Qtbv  i^tW  'law, 

which  has  been  made  use  of  for  the  same  purpose 
But  Jablonsky  (Panth.  Aeg.  ii.  §5)  has  proved  iu- 
contestably  that  the  author  of  the  verses  from 
which  the  above  is  quoted,  was  one  of  the  Judaiz- 
ing  Gnostics,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
the  names  'loot  and  2fjSaw9  the  subjects  of  mys- 
tical speculations.  The  Ophites,  who  were  Egyp- 
tians, are  known  to  have  given  the  name  'law  to 
the  Moon  (Neander,  Qnost.  252),  but  this,  as  The 
luck  suggests,  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
in  Coptic  the  Moon  iB  called  ioh  (  Venn.  Schriften. 
th.  i.  385).  Movers  {Phoen.  i.  540),  while  defend- 
ing the  genuineness  of  the  passage  of  Macrobius, 
connects  'low,  which  denotes  the  Sun  or  Dionysus, 
with  the  root  T\V\  so  that  it  signifies  "  the  life- 
giver."  In  any  case,  the  Gust  that  the  name  'law 
is  found  among  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  or 
among  the  Orientals  of  Further  Asia,  in  the  2nd  or 
3rd  century,  cannot  be  made  use  of  as  an  argument 
that  the  Hebrews  derived  their  knowledge  of  the 
word  from  any  one  of  these  nations.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  process 
in  reality  was  reversed,  and  that  in  this  case  the 
Hebrews  were,  not  the  borrowers,  but  the  lenders. 
We  have  indisputable  evidence  that  it  existed  among 
them,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  many 
centuries  before  it  is  found  in  other  records ;  of  the 
contrary  we  have  no  evidence  whatever.  Of  the 
singular  manner  in  which  the  word  has  been  intro- 
duced into  other  languages,  we  have  a  remarkable 
instance  in  a  passage  quoted  by  M.  Kemusat,  from 
one  of  the  works  of  the  Chinese  philosopher  Lao- 
tseu,  who  flourished,  according  to  Chinese  chrono- 
logy, about  the  6th  or  7th  century  B.C.,  and  held 
the  opinions  commonly  attributed  to  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  and  others  of  the  Greeks.  This  passage  M. 
Re'musat  translates  as  follows : — "  Celui  que  vous 
regardez  et  que  vous  ne  voyez  pas,  se  nomme  j ; 
celui  que  vous  ecoutea  et  que  vous  n'entendez  pas, 
se  nomme  Hi;  celui  que  votre  main  cherche  et 
qu'elle  ne  peut  pas  saisir,  se  nomme  Wei.  Ce  sont 
trois  Sties  qu'on  ne  peut  comprendre,  et  qui,  con- 
fondus,  n'en  font  qu'un."  In  these  three  letters 
J  H  V  Re'musat  thinks  that  he  recognizes  the  name 
Jehovah  of  the  Hebrews,  which  might  have  been 
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learnt  by  the  philosopher  himself  or  some  of  his 
pupils  in  the  course  of  his  travels ;  or  it  might  | 
have  been  brought  into  China  by  some  exiled  Jews 
or  Gnostics.  The  Chinese  interpreter  of  the  passage 
maintains  that  these  mystical  letters  signify  "  the 
void,"  so  that  in  his  time  every  trace  of  the  origin  of 
the  word  had  in  all  probability  been  lost.  And  not 
only  does  it  appear,  though  perhaps  in  a  question- 
able form,  in  the  literature  of  the  Chinese.  In  a 
letter  from  the  missionary  Plaiaant  to  the  Vicar 
Apostolic  Bouoho,  dated  18th  Feb.  1847,  there  is 
mention  made  of  a  tradition  which  existed  among  a 
tribe  in  the  jungles  of  Barman,  that  the  divine 
being  was  called  Joea  or  Kara-Joea,  and  that  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  attributed  to  him  (Reinke,  BeitrSje,  iii.  65). 
But  all  this  is  very  vague  and  more  curious  than 
convincing,  The  inscription  in  front  of  the  temple 
of  [sis  at  Sais  quoted  by  Plutarch  (de  It.  et  Ot. 
§9),  "1  am  all  that  hath  been,  and  that  is,  and 
that  shall  be,"  which  has  been  employed  as  an 
argument  to  prove  that  the  name  Jehovah  was 
known  among  the  Egyptians,  is  mentioned  neither 
by  Herodotus,  Diodorus  nor  Strabo;  and  Proclus, 
who  does  allude  to  it,  says  it  was  in  the  adytum 
of  the  temple.  But,  even  if  it  be  genuiue,  its  au- 
thority is  worthless  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
adduced.  For,  supposing  that  Jehovah  is  the  name 
to  which  such  meaning  is  attached,  it  follows 
rather  that  the  Egyptians  borrowed  it  and  learned 
its  significance  from  the  Jews,  unless  it  can  be 
proved  that  both  in  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  the  same 
combination  of  letters  conveyed  the  same  idea. 
Without,  however,  having  recourse  to  any  hypo- 
thesis of  this  kind,  the  peculiarity  of  the  inscrip- 
tion is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  place  which,  as 
is  well  known,  Isis  holds  in  the  Egyptian  mytho- 
logy as  the  universal  mother.  The  advocates  of 
the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  word  have  shown  no 
lack  of  ingenuity  in  summoning  to  their  aid  autho- 
rities the  most  unpromising.  A  passage  from  a 
treatise  on  interpretation  (rtpl  Ippmvelas,  §71), 
written  by  one  Demetrius,  in  which  it  is  said  that 
the  Egyptians  hymned  their  gods  by  means  of  the 
•even  vowels,  has  been  tortured  to  give  evidence  on 
the  point.  Scaliger  was  in  doubt  whether  it  re- 
ferred to  Serapis,  called  by  Hesychins  "  Serapis  of 
seven  letters"  (to  i-rTaypdfifiarov  SapdVij),  or 

to  the  exclamation  tY\tV  tO!"l,  Au  yehocih,  "  He 

is  Jehovah."  Of  the  latter  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt.  Oesner  took  the  seven  Greek  vowels,  and 
arranging  them  in  the  order  lEHnOTA,  found 
therein  Jehovah.  But  he  was  triumphantly  re- 
futed by  Didymus,  who  maintained  that  the  vowels 
were  merely  used  for  musical  notes,  and  in  this  very 
probable  conjecture  he  is  supported  by  the  Milesian 
.  inscription  elucidated  by  Barthelemy  and  others. 
In  this  the  invocation  of  God  is  denoted  by  the 
seven  vowels  five  times  repeated  in  different  arrange- 
ments, A«i)iov»,  Ei)ioiwa,  Htovsntf,  lotwaci), 
Ovoaeni :  each  group  of  vowels  preceded  a  "  holy' 
(iytt),  and  the  whole  concludes  with  the  following 
"  the  city  of  the  Milesians  and  all  the  inhabitants 
are  guarded  by  archangels."  Milller,  with  much 
probability,  concludes  that  the  seven  vowels  repre- 
sented the  seven  notes  of  the  octave.  One  more  ar- 
gument for  the  Egyptian  origin  of  Jehovah  remains 
to  be  noticed.  It  is  found  in  the  circumstance 
that  Pharaoh  changed  the  name  of  Eliakim  to  Je- 
hoiakim  (2  K.  xxiii.  34),  which  it  is  asserted  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  conquerors  to- 
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wards  the  conquered,  unless  the  Egyptian  king  im- 
posed upon  the  Idng  of  Judah  the  name  of  one  of 
his  own  gods..  But  the  same  reasoning  would 
prove  that  the  origin  of  the  word  was  Babylonian, 
tor  the  king  of  Babylon  changed  the  name  of  Mat- 
taniah  to  ZedekinA  (2  K.  xiiv.  17). 

But  many,  abandoning  as  untenable  the  theory 
of  an  Egyptian  origin,  have  sought  to  trace  the 
name  among  the  Phoenicians  and  Canaanitish  tribes. 
In  support  of  this,  Hartmann  brings  forward  a 
passage  from  a  pretended  fragment  of  Manchoniatho 
quoted  by  Philo-Byblius,  a  writer  of  the  age  of 
Nero.  But  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  so 
called  fragments  of  Sanchoniatho,  the  ancient  Phoe- 
nician chronicler,  are  most  impudent  forgeries  con- 
cocted by  Philo-Byblius  himself.  Besides,  the  passage 
to  which  Hartmann  refers  is  not  found  in  PhiTo 
Byblius,  but  is  quoted  from  Porphyry  by  Euse- 
bius  (Praep.  Evan.  i.  9,  §21),  and,  genuine  or  not, 
evidently  alludes  to  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews.  It 
is  there  stated  that  the  most  trustworthy  authority 
iu  matters  connected  with  the  Jews  was  Sancho- 
niatho of  Beyrout,  who  received  his  information 
from  Hierombalos  (Jerubbaal)  the  priest  of  the  god 
'lcuu.  From  the  occurrence  of  Jehovah  as  a  com- 
pound in  the  proper  names  of  many  who  were  not 
Hebrews,  Hamaker  (JUitc.  Phuen.  p.  174,  tut.) 
contends  that  it  must  have  been  known  among 
heathen  people.  But  such  knowledge,  if  it  existed, 
was  no  more  than  might  have  been  obtained  by 
their  necessary  contact  with  the  Hebrews.  The 
names  of  Uriah  the  Hittite,  of  Araunah  or  Aran/aA 
the  Jebusite,  of  TobiuA  the  Ammorite,  and  of  the 
Canaanitish  town  Bizjothjah,  may  be  all  explained 
without  having  recourse  to  Hamaker's  hypothesis. 
Of  as  little  value  is  his  appeal  to  1  K.  v.  7,  where 
we  find  the  name  Jehovah  in  the  mouth  of  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre.  Apart  from  the  consideration  that 
Hiram  would  necessarily  be  acquainted  with  the 
name  as  that  of  the  Hebrews'  national  god,  its  oc- 
currence is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  tenor  of 
Solomon's  message  (1  K.  v.  3-5).  Another  point 
on  which  Hamaker  relies  for  support  is  the  name 
'A/95a?os,  which  occurs  as  that  of  a  Tynan  suBete 
in  Menander  (Jos.  e.  Apion.  i.  21),  and  which  be 
identifies  with  Obadiah  (n)"13j7).  But  both  Furst 
and  Hengstenberg  represent  it  in  Hebrew  characters 
by  ,<sl3y,  'abdai,  which  even  Hamaker  thinks  more 
probable. 

II.  Such  are  the  principal  hypotheses  which  have 
been  constructed  in  order  to  account  for  a  non- 
Hebraic  origin  of  Jehovah.  To  attribute  much 
value  to  them  requires  a  large  share  of  faith.  It 
remains  now  to  examine  the  theories  on  the  opposite 
side ;  for  on  this  point  authorities  are  by  no  means 
agreed,  and  have  frequently  gone  to  the  contrary 
extreme.  S.  D.  Luzzatto  (Anim.  in  Jes.  Vat. 
in  Kosenmuller's  Compend.  xxiv.)  advances  with 
singular  naivete  the  extraordinary  statement  that 
Jehovah,  or  rather  mrV  divested  of  points,  is  com- 
pounded of  two  interjections,  ffl,  rM,  of  pain,  and 
<n\  yMA,  of  joy,  and  denotes  the  author  of  good 
and  evil.  Such  an  etymology,  from  one  who  is 
unquestionably  among  the  first  of  modem  Jewish 
scholars,  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon.  Ewald, 
referring  to  Gen.  xix.  24,  suggests  as  the  origin  of 
t 

Jehovah,  the  Arab.  \y&,  which  signifies  "  height, 
heaven ;"  a  conjecture,  the  honour  of  which  no  one 
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will  desire  to  rob  him.  But  most  hare  taken  for 
the  basis  of  their  explanations,  and  the  different 
methods  of  punctuation  which  they  propose,  the 
passage  in  Es.  iii.  14,  to  which  we  must  naturally 
look  for  a  solution  of  the  question.  When  Moses 
received  his  commission  to  be  the  deliverer  of  Israel, 
the  Almighty,  who  appeared  in  the  burning  bush, 
communicated  to  him  the  name  which  be  should 
give  as  the  credentials  of  his  mission :  "  And  God 
said  unto  Moses,  I  am  that  I  ah  (X'N  iTflN 
rPnK,  ehyeh  asher  ehyeh) ;  and  he  said,  Thus 

shalt  thou  ay  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  ah 
hath  sent  me  unto  you."  That  this  passage  is 
intended  to  indicate  the  etymology  of  Jehovah,  as 
understood  by  the  Hebrews,  no  one  has  ventured  to 
doubt :  it  is  in  tact  the  key  to  the  whole  mystery. 
But,  though  it  certainly  supplies  the  etymology, 
the  interpretation  must  be  determined  from  other 
considerations.  According  to  this  view  then,  ffiiT 
must  be  the  3rd  sing.  masc.  fut.  of  the  substantive 
verb  iTH,  the  older  form  of  which  was  mil,  still 

found  in  the  Chaldee  ill  11,  and  Syriac  JOOT,  a 

fact  which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  in  discussing 
the  antiquity  of  the  name.  If  this  etymology  be 
correct,  and  there  seems  little  reason  to  call  it  in 
question,  one  step  towards  the  true  punctuation 
and  pronunciation  is  already  gained.  Many  learned 
men,  and  among  them  Grotius,  Galatiuus,  Crusius, 
and  Leusden,  in  an  age  when  such  fancies  were  rife, 
imagined  that,  reading  the  name  with  the  vowel 
points  usually  attached  to  it,  they  discovered  an 
indication  of  the  eternity  of  God  in  the  fact  that 
the  name  by  which  He  revealed  Himself  to  the 
Hebrews  was  compounded  of  the  Present  Participle, 
and  the  Future  and  Praeterite  tenses  of  the  sub- 
stantive verb.  The  idea  may  have  been  suggested 
by  the  expression  in  Rev.  iv.  8  (<  «|r  ko!  6  t>»  koX 
6  ipx6ptvos),  and  received  apparent  confirmation 
from  the  Targ.  Jon.  on  Deut.  xxxii.  39,  and  Targ. 
Jer.  on  Ex.  iii.  14.  These  passages,  however, 
throw  no  light  upon  the  composition  of  the  name, 
and  merely  assert  tiiat  in  its  significance  it  embraces 
past,  present,  and  future.  But  having  agreed  to 
reject  the  present  punctuation,  it  is  useless  to  discuss 
any  theories  which  may  be  based  upon  it,  had  they 
even  greater  probability  in  their  favour  than  the 
one  just  mentioned.  As  one  of  the  forms  in  which 
Jehovah  appears  in  Greek  characters  is  'law,  it  has 
been  proposed  by  Cappellus  to  punctuate  it  frtfl'. 
yahtSh,  which  is  clearly  contrary  to  the  analogy  of 
il"^  verbs.  Gussetius  suggested  HliT,  yehtveh, 
or  miV,  yiAveh,  in  the  former  of  which  he  is  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  Ffirst ;  and  Mercer  and 
Corn,  a  Lapide  read  it  iTliV,  yehveh:  but  on  all 
these  suppositions  we  should  have  W'  for  in'  in 
the  terminations  of  compound  proper  names.  The 
suffrages  of  others  are  divided  between  iHiT,  or 
JljnS  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  'ia$4  of 
Epiphanius  above  mentioned,  and  nin'  or  flW, 
which  Fttrst  holds  to  be  the  'Uvi  of  Porphyry, 
or  the  'laoi  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus.  C  as  pari 
(Micha,  p.  5,  &c.)  decides  in  favour  of  the  former 
on  the  ground  that  this  form  only  would  give  rise 
to  the  contraction  in'  in  proper  names,  and  opposes 

both  Fflret's  puuctuation  mfl'  or  nifV,  as  well  as 
v  :v  vviv 

that  rf  nin'  or  nin',  which  would  be  contracted 

T  :V  TV.? 


into  in*.  Gesenius  punctuates  the  word  nin',  from 
which,  or  from  flVJ,  are  derived  the  abbreviated 
form  aj,  ydh,  usei  in  poetry,  and  the  form  Sip  = 
W  =  )n*  (so  W  becomes  W),  which  occurs  at 
the  commencement  of  compound  proper  names  (Hit- 
rig,  Jesaiu,  p.  4).  Delitzsch  maintains  that,  which- 
ever punctuation  be  adopted,  the  quiescent  sheva 
under  n  is  ungrammatical,  andChateph  Pathach  is 
the  proper  vowel.  He  therefore  writes  it  niiV, 
yahfivah,  to  which  he  says  the  'Aid  of  Thecdoret 
corresponds;  the  last  vowel  being  Kametz  instead 
of  Segol,  according  to  the  analogy  of  proper  names 
derived  from  n  verbs  («.  j.  HJD».  niD»,  n3D\ 
and  others).  In  his  opinion  the  form  rl'  is  not  an 
abbreviation,  but  a  concentration  of  the  Te- 
tragrammaton  (Comm.  iber  dm  Psalter,  einl.). 
There  remains  to  be  noticed  the  suggestion  of  Gese- 
nius that  the  form  nifP,  which  he  adopted,  might 
be  the  Hiph.  fut.  of  the  substantive  verb.  Of  the 
same  opinion  was  Heuss.  Others  again  would 
make  it  Piel,  and  read  nin1.  Furst  (Handw.  s.  v.) 
mentions  some  other  etymologies  which  affect  the 
meaning  rather  than  the  punctuation  of  the  name ; 
such,  tor  instance,  as  that  it  is  derived  from  a  root 
nil!,  "  to  overthrow,"  and  signifies  "  the  destroyer 
or  storm-sender;"  or  that  it  denotes  "  the  light  or 
heaven  "  from  a  root  nln  =  nD\  "to  be  bright," 
or  "  the  life-giver,"  from  the  same  root  =  rtlPI, 
"  to  Bve."  We  have  therefore  to  decide  between 
nin^  or  nirP,  and  accept  the  former,  i.  e.  YahSveh, 
as'  the  more  probable  punctuation,  continuing  at  the 
same  time  for  the  sake  of  convenience  to  adopt  the 
form  "  Jehovah  "  in  what  follows,  on  account  of  its 
familiarity  to  English  readers. 

III.  The  next  point  for  consideration  is  of  vastly 
more  importance :  what  is  the  meaning  of  Jehovah, 
and  what  does  it  express  of  the  being  and  nature  of 
God,  more  than  or  in  distinction  from  the  other 
names  applied  to  the  deity  in  the  0.  T.  ?  That 
there  was  some  distinction  in  these  different  appella- 
tions was  early  perceived,  and  various  explanations 
were  employed  to  account  for  it.  Tertullian  (urfr. 
Hermog.  e.  3)  observed  that  God  was  not  called 
Lord  (xipios)  till  after  the  Creation,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  it ;  while  Augustine  found  in  it  an  indi- 
cation of  the  absolute  dependence  of  man  upon  God 
(dV  dm.  ad  lit.  viii.  2).  Chrysostora  {Horn.  xiv. 
in  Gen.)  considered  the  two  names,  Lord  and 
God,  as  equivalent,  and  the  alternate  use  of  them 
arbitrary.  But  all  their  arguments  proceed  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  itvpio;  of  the  LXX.  is  the 
true  rendering  of  the  original,  whereas  it  is  merely 
the  translation  of  'jhN,  adinai,  whose  points  it 
bears.    With  regard  to  Hohtm,  the  other 

chief  name  by  which  the  Deity  is  designated  in  the 
0.  T.,  it  has  been  held  by  many,  and  the  opinion 
does  not  even  now  want  supporters,  that  in  the 
plural  form  of  the  word  was  shadowed  forth  the 
plurality  of  persons  in  the  godhead,  and  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity  was  inferred  therefrom.  Such, 
according  to  Peter  Lombard,  was  the  true  signifi- 
cance ot  Elohhn.  But  Calvin,  Mercer,  Drusius, 
and  Bellarmine  have  given  the  Weight  of  their 
authority  against  an  explanation  so  fanciful  and 
arbitrary.  Among  the  Jewish  writers  of  the 
middle  ages  the  question  much  more  nearly  ap- 
proached its  solution.  R.  Jehuda  Hallevi  (12th 
oent.),  the  author  of  the  book  Cozri,  found  in  the 
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usage  of  Elohim  a  protest  against  idolaters,  who 
call  each  personified  power  ?6«<,  litdh,  and  all  col- 
lectively Elohim.  He  interpreted  it  as  the  most 
general  name  of  the  Deity,  distinguishing  Him  as 
manifested  in  the  exhibition  of  His  power,  without 
reference  to  His  personality  or  moral  qualities,  or  to 
any  special  relation  which  He  bears  to  man.  Je- 
hovah, on  the  contrary,  is  the  revealed  and  known 
God.  While  the  meaning  of  the  former  could  be 
evolved  by  reasoning,  the  tine  significance  of  the 
latter  could  only  be  apprehended  "by  that  pro- 
phetic vision  by  which  a  man  is,  as  it  were,  separated 
and  withdrawn  from  his  own  kind,  and  approaches 
to  the  angelic,  and  another  spirit  enters  into  him." 
In  like  manner  Mairaonides  (Mor.  Neb.  i.  61, 
Buxt.)  saw  in  Jehovah  the  name  which  teaches  of 
the  substance  of  the  Creator,  and  Abarbanel  (quoted 
by  Buxtorf,  de  Nom.  Dei,  §39)  distinguishes 
Jehovah,  as  denoting  God  according  to  what  He  is 
in  Himself,  from  Elohim  which  conveys  the  idea  of 
the  impression  made  by  His  power.  In  the  opiniou 
of  Astrac,  a  Belgian  physician,  with  whom  the 
documentary  hypothesis  originated,  the  alternate 
use  of  the  two  names  was  arbitrary,  and  determined 
by  no  essential  difference.  Hasse  (Entdccbmgen) 
considered  them  as  historical  names,  and  Sack  (de 
usu  nom.  dei,  &c.)  regarded  Elohim  as  a  vague 
term  denoting  "  a  certain  infinite,  omnipotent, 
incomprehensible  existence,  from  which  things 
finite  and  visible  have  derived  their  origin,"  while 
to  God,  as  revealing  himself,  the  more  definite  title 
of  Jehovah  was  applied.  Ewald,  in  his  tract  on 
the  composition  of  Genesis  (written  when  he  was 
nineteen),  maintained  that  Elohim  denoted  the  Deity 
in  general,  and  is  the  common  or  lower  name, 
while  Jehovah  was  the  national  god  of  the  Israelites. 
But  in  order  to  carry  out  his  theory  he  was  com. 
pelted  in  many  places  to  alter  the  text,  and  was 
afterwards  induced  to  modify  his  statements,  which 
were  opposed  by  Gramberg  and  Stahelin.  Doubt- 
less Elohim  is  used  in  many  cases  of  the  gods  of  the 
heathen,  who  included  in  the  same  title  the  God  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  denoted  generally  the  Deity  when 
spoken  of  as  a  supernatural  being,  and  when  no 
national  feeling  influenced  the  speaker.  It  was 
Elohim  who,  in  the  eyes  of  the  heathen,  delivered 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt  (1  Sam.  iv.  8),  and  the 
Egyptian  lad  adjured  David  by  Elohim,  rather 
than  by  Jehovah,  of  whom  he  would  have  no  know- 
ledge (1  Sam.  xxx.  15).  So  Ehud  announces  to 
the  Moabitish  king  a  message  from  Elohim  (Judg. 
iii.  20) ;  to  the  Syrians  the  Jehovah  of  the  Hebrews 
was  only  their  national  God,  one  of  the  Elohim 
(1  K.  xx.  23,  28),  and  in  the  mouth  of  a  heathen 
the  name  Jehovah  would  convey  no  more  intelligible 
meaning  than  this.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that 
when  a  Hebrew  speaks  with. a  heathen  he  uses 
the  more  general  term  Elohim.  Joseph,  in  ad- 
dressing Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  16),  and  David,  in 
appealing  to  the  king  of  Moab  to  protect  his  family 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  3),  designate  the  Deity  by  the  less 
specific  title ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  same  rule 
is  generally  followed  when  the  heathen  are  the 
speakers,  as  in  the  case  of  Abimelech  (Gen.  ixi.  23), 
the  Hittitcs  (Gen.  xxiii.  6),  the  Midianite  (Judg.  vii. 
14),  and  Joseph  in  his  assumed  character  as  an 
Egyptian  (Gen.  xlii.  18).  But,  although  this  dis- 
tinction between  Elobim,  as  the  general  appellation 
of  Deity,  and  Jehovah,  the  national  God  of  the 
Israelites,  contains  some  superficial  truth,  the  real 
nature  of  their  difference  must  be  sought  for  tar 


deeper,  and  as  a  foundation  for  the  arguments 
which  will  be  adduced  recourse  must  again  be  had 
to  etymology. 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  derivation  of  DWK,  tU- 
htm,  the  pi.  of  R&K,  etymologists  are  divided  in  their 
opinions ;  some  connecting  it  with  ^K,  SI,  and  the 
unused  root  ^K,  M,  "  to  be  strong,"  while  others 

refer  it  to  the  Arabic  f\\,  aliha,  "  to  be  astonished," 

and  hence  aJJ,  aloha,  "  to  worship,  adore,"  Elohim 

thus  denoting  the  Supreme  Being  who  was  worthy 
of  all  worship  and  adoration,  the  dread  and  awful 
One.  But  Fflrst,  with  much  greater  probability, 
takes  the  noun  in  this  case  as  the  primitive  from 
which  is  derived  the  idea  of  worship  contained  in 
the  verb,  and  gives  as  the  true  root 
"  to  be  strong."  Delitzsch  would  prefer  a  root, 
r6tt  =  Tb& = ?«<  (Sj/mb.  ad  Psalm,  illuitr.  p.  29). 
From  whatever  root,  however,  the  word  may  be 
derived,  most  are  of  opinion  that  the  primary  idea 
contained  in  it  is  that  of  strength,  power ;  so  that 
Elohim  is  the  proper  appellation  of  the  Deity,  as 
manifested  in  His  creative  and  universally  sustaining 
agency,  and  in  the  general  divine  guidance  and  go- 
vernment of  the  world.  Hengstenberg,  who  adheres 
to  the  derivation  above-mentioned  Horn  the  Arab., 
aliha  and  alaha,  deduces  from  this  etymology  his 
theory  that  Elohim  indicates  a  lower,  and  Jehovah 
a  higher  stage  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  on  the 
ground  that "  the  feeling  of  fear  is  the  lowest  which 
can  exist  in  reference  to  God,  and  merely  in  respect 
of  this  feeling  is  God  marked  by  this  designation." 
But  the  same  inference  might  also  be  drawn  on  the 
supposition  that  the  idea  of  simple  power  or  strength 
is  the  most  prominent  in  the  word ;  and  it  is  more 
natural  that  the  divine  Being  should  be  conceived 
of  as  strong  before  He  became  the  object  of  fear  and 
adoration.  To  this  view  Geaenius  accedes,  when  he 
says  that  the  notion  of  woishipping  and  fearing  is 
rather  derived  from  the  power  of  (die  Deity  which 
is  expressed  in  his  name.  The  question  now  arises. 
What  is  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  plural 
form  of  the  word?  As  has  been  already  mentioned, 
some  have  discovered  therein  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity,  while  others  maintain  that  it  points  to 
'polytheism.  The  Rabbis  generally  explain  it  as  the 
plural  of  majesty ;  Rabbi  Bechai,  as  signifying  the 
lord  of  all  powers.  Abarbanel  and  Kimchi  consider 
it  a  title  of  honour,  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew 
idiom,  of  which  examples  will  be  found  in  Is.  Ur.  5, 
Job  xxxv.  10,  Gen.  xxxix.  20,  xlii.  30.  In  Prov. 
ix.  1,  the  plural  ntosn,  chaemdth,  "  wisdoms," 
is  used  for  wisdom  in  the  abstract,  as  including  all 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  Hence  it 
is  probable  that  the  plural  form  Elohim,  instead  of 
pointing  to  polytheism,  is  applied  to  God  as  com- 
prehending in  Himself  the  fulness  of  all  power, 
and  uniting  in  a  perfect  degree  all  that  which  the 
name  signifies,  and  all  the  attributes  which  the 
heathen  ascribe  to  the  several  divinities  of  their 
pantheon.  The  singular  iliah,  with  few  ex- 

ceptions (Neh.  ix.  17 ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  15),  occurs 
only  in  poetry.  It  will  be  found,  upon  examination 
of  the  passages  in  which  Elohim  occurs,  that  it  is 
chiefly  in  places  where  God  is  exhibited  only  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power,  and  where  no  especial  re- 
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Berence  is  made  to  his  unity,  personality,  or  holiness, 
or  to  his  relation  to  Israel  and  the  theocracy.  (See 
Ps.  ivi.  1,  jix.  1,7, 8.)  Hengstenberg's  etymology 
of  the  word  is  disputed  by  Delitcsch  (Sytnb.  ad  Pss. 
illustr.  p.  29n.),  who  refers  it,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned above,  to  a  root  indicating  power  or  might, 
and  sees  in  it  an  expression  not  of  what  men  think 
of  God,  but  of  what  He  is  in  Himself,  in  so  far  as 
He  has  lite  omnipotent  in  Himself,  and  according 
as  He  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  life.  For  the 
true  explanation  of  the  name  he  refers  to  the  reve- 
lation of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.  But  it  is  at 
least  extremely  doubtful  whether  to  the  ancient 
Israelites  any  idea  of  this  nature  was  conveyed  by 
Elohim  ;  and  in  making  use  of  the  more  advanced 
knowledge  supplied  by  the  New  Testament,  there  is 
some  danger  of  discovering  more  meaning  aud  a 
more  subtle  significance  than  was  ever  intended  to 
be  expressed. 

V.  But  while  Elohim  exhibits  God  displayed  in 
his  power  as  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  phy- 
sical universe,  the  name  Jehovah  designates  his 
nature  as  He  stands  in  relation  to  man,  as  the  only, 
almighty,  true,  personal,  holy  Being,  a  spirit,  and 
"  the  father  of  spirits "  (Num.  ivi.  22 ;  comp. 
John  ir.  24),  who  revealed  himself  to  his  people, 
made  a  covenant  with  them,  and  became  their  law- 
giver, and  to  whom  all  honour  and  worship  are 
due.  If  the  etymology  above  given  be  accepted, 
and  the  name  be  derived  from  the  future  tense  of 
the  substantive  verb,  it  would  denote,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  analogy  of  proper  names  of  a 
similar  form,  "He  that  is,  "  the  Being,"  whose 
chief  attribute  is  eternal  existence.  Jehovah  is 
represented  as  eternal  (Gen.  xxi.  33 ;  comp.  1  Tim. 
vi.  16),  unchangeable  (Ex.  iii.  14;  Mai.  iii.  6), 
the  only  being  (Josh.  xxii.  22 ;  Ps.  1.  1),  Creator 
and  lord  of  all  things  (Ex.  xx.  11;  comp.  Num. 
xvi.  22  with  xxvii.  16 ;  Is.  xlii.  5).  It  is  Jehovah 
who  made  the  covenant  with  his  people  (Geu.  xv. 
18 ;  Num.  x.  33,  &c.).  In  this  connexion  Elohim 
occurs  but  once  (Ps.  lxrviii.  10),  and  even  with 
the  article,  Ha-Elohim,  which  expresses  more  per- 
sonality than  Elohim  alone,  is  found  but  seldom 
(Judg.  xx.  27 ;  1  Sam.  iv.  4).  The  Israelites  were 
enjoined  to  observe  the  commandments  of  Jehovah 
(Lev.  iv.  27,  Ik.),  to  keep  His'law,  and  to  worship 
Him  alone.  Hence  the  phrase  "  to  serve  Jehovah  " 
(Ex.  x.  7,  8,  &c.)  is  applied  to  denote  tine  worship, 
whereas  "  to  serve  Ha-Elohim  "  is  used  but  once  in 
this  sense  (Ex.  iji.  12),  and  Elohim  occurs  in  the 
same  association  only  when  the  worship  of  idols  is 
spoken  of  (Deut.  iv.  28  ;  Judg.  iii.  6).  As  Jeho- 
vah, the  only  true  God,  is  the  only  object  of  true 
worship,  to  him  belong  the  sabbaths  aud  festivals, 
and  all  the  ordinances  connected  with  the  religious 
services  of  the  Israelites  (Ex.  x.  9,  xii.  1 1 ;  Lev. 
xxiii.  2).  His  are  the  altars  on  which  offerings  are 
made  to  the  true  God  ;  the  priests  and  ministers 
are  His  (1  Sam.  ii.  11,  xiv.  3),  and  so  exclusively 
that  a  priest  of  Elohim  is  always  associated  with 
idolatrous  worship.  To  Jehovah  alone  are  offerings 
made  (Ex.  viii.  8),  and  if  Elohim  is  ever  used  in 
this  connexion,  it  is  always  qualified  by  pronominal 
suffixes,  or  some  word  in  construction  with  it  so  as 
to  indicate  the  true  God ;  in  all  other  cases  it  refers 
to  idols  (Ex.  xxii.  20,  xxxiv.  15).  It  follows  natu- 
rally that  the  temple  and  tabernacle  are  Jehovah's, 
and  if  they  are  attributed  to  Elohim,  the  latter  is 
in  some  manner  restricted  as  before.  The  prophets 
are  the  prophets  of  Jehovah,  and  their  announce- 
ments proceed  from  him,  seldom  from  Elohim. 


The  Israelites  are  the  people  of  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxxvi. 
20),  the  congregation  of  Jehovah  (Num.  xvi.  3), 
as  the  Moabites  are  the  people  of  Chemosh  (Jer. 
xlviii.  46).  Their  king  is  the  anointed  of  Jehovah ; 
their  wars  are  the  wars  of  Jehovah  (Ex.  xiv.  25 ; 
1  Sam.  xviii.  17) ;  their  enemies  are  the  enemies  of 
Jehovah  (2  Sam.  iii.  14)  ;  it  is  the  hand  of  Jehovah 
that  delivers  them  up  to  their  foes  (Judg.  vi.  1, 
xiii.  1,  &c.),  and  He  it  is  who  raises  up  for  them 
deliverers  and  judges,  and  on  whom  they  call  in 
times  of  peril  (Judg.  ii.  18,  iii.  9,  15;  Josh.  xxiv. 
7  ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  37).  In  fine,  Jehovah  is  the  theo- 
cratic king  of  his  people  (Judg.  viii.  23),  by  him 
their  kings  reign  and  achieve  success  against  the 
national  enemies  (1  Sam.  xi.  13,  xiv.  23).  Their 
heroes  are  inspired  by  His  Spirit  (Judg.  iii.  1(1, 

vi.  34),  and  their  hand  steeled  against  their  foes 
(2  Sam.  vii.  23) ;  the  watchword  of  Gideon  was 
«  The  Sword  of  Jehovah,  and  of  Gideon ! "  (Judg. 

vii.  20).  The  day  on  which  God  executes  judg- 
ment on  the  wicked  is  the  day  of  Jehovah  (Is.  ii. 
12,  xxxiv.  8 ;  comp.  Rev.  xvi.  14).  As  the  Israelites 
were  in  a  remarkable  manner  distinguished  as  the 
people  of  Jehovah,  who  became  their  lawgiver  and 
supreme  ruler,  it  is  not  strange  that  He  should  be 
put  in  strong  contrast  with  Chemosh  (Judg.  xi. 
24),  Ashtaroth  (Judg.  x.  6)  and  the  Baalim  (Judg. 
iii.  7),  the  national  deities  of  the  surrounding  na- 
tions, and  thus  be  pre-eminently  distinguished  as 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  Hebrews  in  one  aspect  of 
his  character.  Such  and  no  more  was  He  to  the 
heathen  (1  K.  xx.  23)  ;  but  all  this  and  much  more 
to  the  Israelites,  to  whom  Jehovah  was  a  distinct 
personal  subsistence, — the  living  God,  who  reveals 
himself  to  man  by  word  and  deed,  helps,  guides, 
saves,  and  delivers,  and  is  to  the  Old  what  Christ 
is  to  the  New  Testament.  Jehovah  was  no  abstract 
name,  but  thoroughly  practical,  and  stood  in  inti- 
mate connexion  with  the  religious  life  of  the  people. 
While  Elohim  represents  God  only  in  his  most  out- 
ward relation  to  man,  and  distinguishes  him  as 
recognised  in  his  omnipotence,  Jehovah  describes 
him  according  to  his  innermost  being.  In  Jehovah 
the  moral  attributes  are  presented  as  constituting 
the  essence  of  his  nature ;  whereas  in  Elohim  theie 
is  no  reference  to  personality  or  moral  character. 
The  relation  of  Elohim  to  Jehovah  has  been  va- 
riously explained.  The  former,  in  Hengstenberg's 
opinion,  indicates  a  lower,  and  the  latter  a  higher, 
stage  of  consciousness  of  God  ;  Elohim  becoming 
Jehovah  by  an  historical  process,  and  to  show  how 
He  became  so,  being  the  main  object  of  the  sacred 
history.  Kurtz  considers  the  two  names  as  related 
to  each  other  as  power  and  evolution ;  Elohim  the 
God  of  the  beginning,  Jehovah  of  the  development ; 
Elohim  the  Creator,  Jehovah  the  mediator.  Elohim 
is  God  of  the  beginning  and  end,  the  creator  and 
the  judge ;  Jehovah  the  God  of  the  middle,  of  the 
development  which  lies  between  the  beginning  and 
end  {Die  Einheit  der  Gen.).  That  Jehovah  is  iden- 
tical with  Elohim,  and  not  a  separate  being,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  joint  use  of  the  names  Jehovah- 
Elohim. 

VI.  The  antiquity  of  the  name  Jehovah  among  the 
Hebrews  has  formed  the  subject  of  much  discussion. 
That  it  was  not  known  before  the  age  of  Moses  has 
been  inferred  from  Ex.  vi.  3  ;  while  Von  Bohlen 
assigns  to  it  a  much  more  recent  date,  and  contends 
that  we  have  "  no  conclusive  proof  of  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  anterior  to  the  ancient  hymns  of  David  ' 
{Int.  to  Gen.  i.  150,  Eng.  tr.).  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  should  be  inclined  to  infer  from  the  fly- 
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mology  of  the  word  that  it  originated  in  an  age 
long  prior  to  that  of  Hoses,  in  whose  time  the  root 

rnn  =  n*n  was  already  antiquated.    From  the 

Aramaic  form  in  which  it  appears  (comp.  Chald. 

niri,  Syr.  JOOT),  Jahn  refers  to  the  earliest  times 

of  Abraham  for  its  date,  and  to  Mesopotamia  or  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees  for  its  birthplace.  Its  usage  in 
Genesis  cannot  be  explained,  as  Le  Clerc  suggests, 
by  supposing  it  to  be  employed  by  anticipation,  for 
it  is  introduced  where  the  persons  to  whom  the 
history  relates  are  speaking,  and  not  only  where  the 
narrator  adopts  terms  familiar  to  himself;  and  the 
same  difficulty  remains  whatever  hypothesis  be 
assumed  with  regard  to  the  original  documents 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  history.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  Ex.  vi.  3,  that 
to  the  patriarchs  God  was  not  known  by  the  name 
Jehovah.  If,  therefore,  this  passage  has  reference 
to  the  first  revelation  of  Jehovah  simply  as  a  name 
and  title  of  God,  there  is  clearly  a  discrepancy 
which  requires  to  be  explained.  In  renewing  his 
promise  of  deliverance  from  Egypt,  "  God  spake 
unto  Moses  and  said  unto  him,  I  am  Jehovah ;  and 
I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto 
Jacob,  by  (the  name  of )  God  Almighty  (El  Shaddai, 
'IB*  ?K),  but  by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not 
known  to  them."  It  follows  then  that,  if  the  re- 
ference were  merely  to  the  name  as  a  name,  the 
passage  in  question  would  prove  equally  that 
before  this  time  Elohim  was  unknown  as  an 
appellation  of  the  Deity,  and  God  would  appear 
uniformly  as  El  Shaddai  in  the  patriarchal  history. 
But  although  it  was  held  by  Theodoret  ( Quaeet. 
15  in  Ex.)  and  many  of  the  Fathers,  who  have 
been  followed  by  a  long  list  of  moderns,  that  the 
name  was  first  made  known  by  God  to  Moses, 
and  then  introduced  by  him  among  the  Israelites, 
the  contrary  was  maintained  by  Cajetan,  Lyranus, 
Calvin,  Rosenmiiller,  Hengstenberg,  and  others,  who 
deny  that  the  passage  in  Ex.  vi.  alludes  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  name.  Calvin  saw  at  once  that 
the  knowledge  there  spoken  of  could  not  refer  to 
the  syllables  and  letters,  but  to  the  recognition  of 
God's  glory  and  majesty.  It  was  not  the  name, 
but  the  true  depth  of  its  significance  which  was 
unknown  to  and  uncomprehended  by  the  patriarchs. 
They  had  known  God  as  the  omnipotent,  El  Shad- 
dai (Gen.  xvii.  I,  xxviii.  3),  the  ruler  of  the  phy- 
sical universe,  and  of  man  as  one  of  his  creatures ; 
as  a  God  eternal,  immutable,  and  true  to  his  pro- 
mises he  was  yet  to  be  revealed.  In  the  character 
expressed  by  the  name  Jehovah  he  had  not  hitherto 
been  fully  Known  ;  his  true  attributes  had  not  been 
recognised  (=omp.  Jarchi  on  Ex.  vi.  3)  in  his  work- 
ing and  acts  for  Israel.  A  ben  Ezra  explained  the 
occurrence  of  the  name  in  Genesis  as  simply  indi- 
cating the  knowledge  of  it  as  a  proper  name,  not 
as  a  qualificative  expressing  the  attributes  and  qua- 
lities of  God.  Referring  to  other  passages  in  which 
the  phrase  "  the  name  of  God  "  occurs,  it  is  clear 
that  something  more  is  intended  by  it  than  a  mere 
appellation,  and  that  the  proclamation  of  the  name 
of  God  is  a  revelation  of  his  moral  attributes,  and 
of  his  true  character  as  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxxiii.  19, 
xxxiv.  6,  7)  the  God  of  the  covenant.  Maimonides 
(Mor.  Neb.  i.  64,  ed.  Bnxtorf)  explains  the  name 
of  God  as  signifying  his  essence  and  his  truth,  and 
Olshausen  (on  Matt,  xviii.  20)  interprets  "name" 
i  ovopa)  as  denoting  "  personality  and  essential 
being,  and  that  not  as  it  is  incomprehensible  or 


unknown,  but  in  its  manifestation."  The  name 
of  a  thing  represents  the  thing  itself  so  far  aa  it 
can  be  expressed  in  words.  That  Jehovah  was  not 
a  new  name  Havernick  concludes  from  Ex.  iii.  14, 
where  "  the  name  of  God  Jehovah  is  evidently 
pre-supposed  as  already  in  use,  and  is  only  ex- 
plained, interpreted,  and  applied. . .  It  is  certainly 
not  a  new  name  that  is  introduced  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  n'ilM  -ie»N  DTK*  (I  am  that  I  am) 
v  :  vt     v  -:     v  :  w 

would  be  unintelligible,  if  the  name  itself  were  not 
presupposed  as  already  known.  The  old  name  of 
antiquity,  whose  precious  significance  had  been  for- 
gotten and  neglected  by  the  children  of  Israel,  here 
as  it  were  rises  again  to  life,  and  is  again  brought 
home  to  the  con*ciousness  of  the  people "  (Tntrod. 
to  the  Pent.  p.  61 ).  The  same  passage  supplies  an 
argument  to  prove  that  by  "  name  "  we  are  not  to 
understand  merely  letters  and  syllables,  for  Jehovah 
appears  at  first  in  another  form,  ehyeh  (HTIK). 
The  correct  collective  view  of  Ex.  vi.  3,  Hengsten- 
berg conceives  to  be  the  following : — "  Hitherto 
that  Being,  who  in  one  aspect  was  Jehovah,  in  an- 
other had  always  been  Elohim.  The  great  crisis 
now  drew  nigh  in  which  Jehovah  Elohim  would  be 
changed  into  Jehovah.  In  prospect  of  this  event 
God  solemnly  announced  himself  as  Jehovah.''  . 

Great  stress  has  been  laid,  by  those  who  deny 
the  antiquity  of  the  name  Jehovah,  upon  the  fact 
that  proper  names  compounded  with  it  occur  but 
seldom  before  the  age  of  Samuel  and  David.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that,  after  the  revival  of  the  tine 
faith  among  the  Israelites,  proper  names  so  com- 
pounded did  become  more  frequent,  but  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  prior  to  the  time  of  Moses  any  such 
names  existed,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
name  Jehovah  was  not  entirely  unknown.  Among 
those  which  have  been  quoted  for  this  purpose  are 
Jochebed  the  mother  of  Moses,  and  daughter  of 
Levi,  and  Moriah,  the  mountain  on  which  Abraham 
was  commanded  to  oner  up  Isaac.  Against  the 
former  it  is  urged  that  Moses  might  have  changed 
her  name  to  Jochebed  after  the  name  Jehovah  had 
been  communicated  by  God  ;  but  this  is  very  im- 
probable, as  he  was  at  this  time  eighty  years  old, 
and  his  mother  in  all  probability  dead.  If  this  only 
be  admitted  as  a  genuine  instance  of  a  name 
compounded  with  Jehovah,  it  takes  us  at  once  back 
into  the  patriarchal  age,  and  proves  that  a  word 
which  was  employed  in  forming  the  proper  name 
of  Jacob's  granddaughter  could  not  have  been  un- 
known to  that  patriarch  himself.  The  name 
Moriah  (JV^tO)  is  of  more  importance,  for  in  one 
passage  in  which  it  occurs  it  is  accompanied  by  an 
etymology  intended  to  indicate  what  was  then 
understood  by  it  (2  Chr.  iii.  1).  Hengstenberg 
regards  it  as  a  compound  of  DK^D,  the  Hoph.  Part, 
of  nKI,  and  S',  the  abbreviated  form  of  rrt!V  - 

T  T  T  T     t  • 

so  that,  according  to  this  etymology,  it  would 
signify  "  shown  by  Jehovah."  Gesenius,  adopting 
the  meaning  of  iihH  in  Gen.  xxii.  8,  renders  it 
"  chosen  by  Jehovah,"  but  suggests  at  the  same 
time  what  he  considers  a  more  probable  derivation, 
according  to  which  Jehovah  does  not  form  a  part 
of  the  compound  word.  But  there  is  reason  to 
believe  from  various  allusions  in  Gen.  xxii.  that 
the  former  was  regarded  as  the  true  etymology. 

Having  thus  considered  the  origin,  significance, 
and  antiquity  of  the  name  Jehovah,  the  reader  will 
be  in  a  position  to  judge  how  much  of  truth  there 
is  in  the  assertion  of  Schwind  (quoted  by  Remka, 
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Beitr.  in.  135,  n.  10)  that  the  tonus  Jslohim, 
Jehovah  Elohim,  and  theu  Jehovah  alone  applied 
to  God,  show  "  to  the  philosophic  inquirer  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind  from  a  plurality  of  gods 
to  a  superior  god,  and  from  this  to  a  single  Al- 
mighty Creator  and'  ruler  of  the  world." 

The  principal  authorities  which  have  been  made 
use  of  in  this  article  are  Hengstenberg,  On  the 
Authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  i.  213-307,  Eng. 
trans. ;  Keinke,  Phil,  histor.  Abhandlung  uber  dm 
Qottesnamen  Jehova,  BeitrSge,  vol.  iii.;  Tho- 
luck,  Fermischte  Schriften,  th.  i.  377-405;  Kurtz, 
Die  Emheit  der  Genesis  xliii.-liii. ;  Keil,  Ueber 
die  Qottesnamen  im  Pentateuche  in  Kudelbach  and 
Guericke's  Zeitsehrift;  Ewald,  Die  Composition 
der  Genesis ;  Gesenius,  Thesaurus ;  Bunsen,  Bibel- 
vserk,  and  Keland,  Decas  exercitationum  phiio- 
logicarum  de  vera  pronuntiatione  nominis  Jehova, 
besides  those  already  quoted.  [W.  A.  W.] 

JEHOTAH-JTKEH  (ntOJ  friflj :  Kipm 

<TScv :  Dominus  videf),  i.  e.  «  Jehovah  will  see," 
or  provide,  the  name  given  by  Abraham  to  the 
place  on  which  ne  had  been  commanded  to  ofler 
Isaac,  to  commemorate  the  interposition  of  the 
angel  of  Jehovah,  who  appeared  to  prevent  the 
sacrifice  (Gen.  xxii.  14)  and  provided  another 
victim.  The  immediate  allusion  is  to  the  expres- 
sion in  the  8th  verse,  "God  will  look  out  for 
Himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering,"  but  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  covert 
reference  to  Moriah,  the  scene  of  the  whole  occur- 
rence. The  play  upon  words  is  followed  up  in  the 
latter  clause  of  ver.  14,  which  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  popular  proverb :  "  as  it  is  said  this  day,  In  the 
mountain  of  Jehovah,  He  will  be  seen,"  or  "  pro- 
vision shall  be  made."  Such  must  be  the  render- 
ing if  the  received  punctuation  be  accepted,  but  on 
this  point  there  is  a  division  of  opinion.  The  text 
from  which  the  LXX.  made  their  translation  must 
have  been  fltO'.  ITIiV  ")i13,  tV  tpti  Kiptos 
&<p(rri,  "on  the  mountain  Jehovah  appeared," 
and  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  !"INT  for  the 
last  word,  must  have  been  the  reading  of  the  Vul- 
gate and  Syriac.  The  Targum  of  Onkelos  is  ob- 
scure. [W.  A.  W.] 

JEHCVAH-NIS'SI  (>B3  r\)n]  :  Kiptos  **■ 
roa^vy^  Mow  :  Dominus  exaltatio  med),  i.  e.  "  Je- 
hovah my  banner",  the  name  given  by  Moses  to 
the  altar  which  he  built  in  commemoration  of  the 
discomfiture  of  the  Amalekites  by  Joshua  and  his 
chosen  warriors  at  Rephidim  (Ex.  xvii.  15).  It 
was  erected  either  upon  the  hill  overlooking  the 
battle-field,  upon  which  Moses  sat  with  the  staff  of 
God  in  his  hand,  or  upon  the  battle-field  itself. 
According  to  Aben  Ezra  it  was  on  the  Horeb.  The 
Targum  of  Onkelos  paraphrases  the  verse  thus : — 
"  Moses  built  an  altar  and  worshipped  upon  it 
before  Jehovah,  who  had  wrought  for  him  mi- 
racles (PD'3,  nistn)."  Such  too  is  Jarchi's  expla- 
nation of  the  name,  referring  to  the  miraculous 
interposition  of  God  in  the  defeat  of  the  Amalekites. 
The  LXX.  in  their  translation,  "the  Lord  my 
refuge,"  evidently  supposed  «sri  to  be  derived 
from  the  root  DM,  nis,  "  to  flee,"  and  the  Vulgate 
traced  it  to  KBO,  "  to  lift  up."  The  significance 
of  the  name  is  probably  contained  in  the  allusion 
to  the  staff  which  Moses  held  in  his  hand  as  a 
banner  during  the  engagement,  and  the  raising  or 
lowering  of  which  turned  *Jie  fortune  of  battle  in 


favour  of  the  Israelites  or  their  enemies.  God  is 
thus  recognised  in  the  memorial  altar  as  the  deli- 
verer of  his  people,  who  leads  them  to  victory,  aud 
is  their  rallying  point  in  time  of  peril.  On  the 
figurative  use  of  "  banner,"  sea  I's.  lx.  4 ;  Is. 

xi.  10.  [W.  A.  W.] 

JEHCVAH-SHAXOMfQ^  fljnj:  eip4*i 
Kirplov :  Domini  pax),  i.  e.  "  Jehovah  (is)  peace," 
or,  with  the  ellipsis  of  'ffrK,  "  Jehovah,  the  God 
of  peace  ",  the  altar  erected  by  Gideon  in  Ophiah 
was  so  called  in  memory  of  the  salutation  addressed 
to  him  by  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  "  Peace  be  unto 
thee"  (Judg  vi.  24).  Piscator,  however,  follow- 
ing the  Hebrew  accentuation,  which  he  says  requires 
a  different  translation,  renders  the  whole  passage, 
without  introducing  the  pioper  uame,  "  when  Je- 
hovah had  proclaimed  peace  to  him  j"  but  his 
alteration  is  harsh  and  unnecessary.  The  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  appear  to  have  inserted  the  words  as 
they  stand  in  the  present  Hebrew  text,  and  to  have 
read  rrt.T  D^t?,  but  they  are  supported  by  no 
MS.  authority. '  [VV.  A.  W.] 

JEHO'ZABAD  OatifV  'la(a$iv-fiit-fiit : 
Jozabad).  1.  A  Korachite  Levite,  second  son  of 
Obed-edom,  and  one  of  the  porters  of  the  south 
gate  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  storehouse  there 
(DJBfJK  JV3)  iu  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 
4,  15,  compared  with  Neh.  xii.  25). 

2.  (Joseph.  'Oxifiaros.)  A  Benjamite,  captain 
of  180,000  armed  men,  in  the  days  of  king  Jeho- 
shaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  18). 

3.  Son  of  Shomer  or  Shimrith,  a  Moabitish  wo- 
man, and  possibly  a  descendant  of  the  precediug, 
who  with  another  conspired  against  king  Joash  and 
slew  him  in  his  bed  (2  K.  xii.  21 ;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  26). 
[Joash.]  The  similarity  in  the  names  of  both 
conspirators  and  their  parents  is  worth  notice. 

This  name  is  commonly  abbreviated  in  the  Hebrew 
to  JOZAUAD.  "  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEHOZADAK  (pntfiV,  'laoaSax;  Alex. 
'IonreSeTc :  Josedec),  son  of  the  high-priest  Serai  AH 
(1  Chr.  vi.  14, 15)  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  When 
his  father  was  slain  at  Riblah  by  order  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in  the  11th  of  Zedekiah  (2  K.  xxv.  18, 
21),  Jehozadak  was  led  away  captive  to  Babylon 
(1  Chr.  vi.  15),  where  he  doubtless  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  He  himself  never  attained 
the  high-priesthood,  the  Temple  being  burnt  to  the 
ground,  and  so  continuing,  and  he  himself  being  a 
captive  all  his  life.  But  he  was  the  father  of  Jk- 
8HUA  the  high-priest — who  with  Zerubbabel  headed 
the  Return  from  Captivity— and  of  all  his  successors 
till  the  pontificate  of  Aldmus  (Ezr.  iii.  2  ;  Neh. 

xii.  26,  &c.  [High-priest.]  Nothing  more  is 
known  about  him.  It  is  perhaps  worth  remarking 
that  his  name  is  compounded  of  the  same  elements, 
and  has  exactly  the  same  meaning,  as  that  of  the 
contemporary  king  Zedekiah — "God  is  righteous;" 
and  that  the  righteousness  of  God  was  signally  dis- 
played in  the  simultaneous  suspension  of  the  throne 
of  David  and  the  priesthood  of  Aaron,  on  account  of 
the  sins  of  Judah.  This  remark  perhaps  acquires 
weight  from  the  fact  of  his  successor  Jeshua,  who 
restored  the  priesthood  and  rebuilt  the  Temple, 
having  the  same  name  as  Joshua,  who  brought  the 

i  nation  into  the  land  of  promise,  and  Jesus,  a  name 
I  significative  of  salvation. 

|     In  Haggai  and  Zechaiiah,  though  the  name  in 
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the  original  is  exactly  as  above,  jet  our  translators 
hare  chosen  to  follow  the  Greek  form,  and  present 
it  as  JosEDECH. 

In  Ezra  and  Nehemlah  it  is  abbreriated,  both  in 
Hebrew  and  A.  V.,  to  Jozadak.        [A.  C.  H.] 

JE'fau.  1.  (Wnj  =  "  Jehovah  is  He;* 
'IoS;  Alex.  'IqoS;  Joseph.  'I»|oS»).  The  founder 
of  the  fifth  dynasty  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  His 
history  was  told  in  the  lost  "Chronicles  of  the 
Kings  of  Israel "  (2  K.  x.  34).  His  lather's  name 
was  Jelioehaphat  (2  K.  ix.  2) ;  his  grandfather's 
(which,  as  being  better  known,  was  sometimes 
affixed  to  his  own — 2  K.  ix.)  was  Nimshi.  In 
his  youth  he  had  been  one  of  the  guards  of 
Ahab.  His  first  appearance  in  history  is  when, 
with  a  comrade  in  arms,  Bidkar,  or  Bar-Dakar 
(Ephrem  Syr.  Opp.  iv.  540),  he  rode  *  behind 
Ahab  on  the  fatal  journey  from  Samaria  to  Jezreel, 
and  heard,  and  laid  up  in  his  heart,  the  warning  of 
Elijah  against  the  murderer  of  Naboth  (2  K.  ix. 
25).  But  be  had  already,  as  it  would  seem,  been 
known  to  Elijah  as  a  youth  of  promise,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, in  the  vision  at  Horeb  he  is  mentioned 
as  the  future  king  of  Israel,  whom  Elijah  is  to 
anoint  as  the  minister  of  vengeance  on  Israel  (IK. 
xix.  16,  17).  This  injunction,  for  reasons  unknown 
to  us,  Elijah  never  fulfilled.  It  was  reserved  long 
afterwards  for  his  successor  Elisha. 

Jehu  meantime,  in  the  reigns  of  Ahnziah  and 
Jehoram,  had  risen  to  importance.  The  same  acti- 
vity and  vehemence  which  had  fitted  him  for  his 
earlier  distinctions  still  continued,  and  he  was  known 
far  and  wide  as  a  charioteer  whose  rapid  driving, 
as  if  of  a  madman  *>  (2  K.  ix.  21),  could  be  distin- 
guished even  from  a  distance.  He  was,  under  the 
last-nAmed  king,  captain  of  the  host  in  the  siege  of 
Ramoth-Gilead.  According  to  Ephraim  Syrus  (who 
omits  the  words  "  saith  the  Lord  "  in  2  K.  ix.  26, 
and  makes  "  I "  refer  to  Jehu)  he  had,  in  a  dream 
the  night  before,  seen  the  blood  of  Naboth  and  his 
sons  (S.  Ephr.  Syr.  Opp.  iv.  540).  Whilst  in  the 
midst  of  the  officers  of  the  besieging  army  a  youth 
suddenly  entered,  of  wild  appearance  (2  K.  ix.  11 ), 
and  insisted  on  a  private  interview  with  Jehu. 
They  retired  into  a  secret  chamber.  The  youth 
uncovered  •  rial  of  the  sacred  oil  (Jos.  Ant.  ix. 
6,  1)  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  poured  it 
over  Jehu's  head,  and  after  announcing  to  him  the 
message  from  Elisha,  that  he  was  appointed  to  be 
king  of  Israel  and  destroyer  of  the  house  of  Ahab, 
rushed  out  of  the  house  and  disappeared. 

Jehu's  countenance,  as  he  re-entered  the  assembly 
of  officers,  showed  that  some  strange  tidings  had 
reached  him.  He  tried  at  first  to  evade  their  ques- 
tions, but  then  revealed  the  situation  in  which  he 
found  himself  placed  by  the  prophetic  call.  In  a 
moment  the  enthusiasm  of  the  army  took  fire. 
They  threw  their  garments — the  large  square  Be- 

*  The  Hebrew  word  is  DHDV  i  usually  employed 

for  the  coupling  together  of  oxen.  This  the  LXX. 
understands  as  though  the  two  soldiers  rode  in  sepa- 
rate chariots — fm0«/3ijmiT«  «iri  ftvyij  (2  E.  Ix.  35).  Jo- 
scphus  iAnt.  ix.  6,  §S)  as  thongh  they  sat  in  the  same 
chariot  with  the  king  (k*B<£oiUvovi  ovia&tv  tov  appa- 

TOf  tou  'Agd^ov). 

*  This  is  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which, 
ns  in  2  K.  ix.  11,  the  LXX.  translate  iv  **oa*\ayjj. 
Joeephus  (Ant.  ix.  6,  §3)  says  ajroAatrepw  n  nal  per' 

tirrafiaf  wScvfr. 

*  The  expression  translated  "on  the  top  of  the 
stairs"  is  one  the  clue  to  which  is  lost   The  word 
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gtd,  similar  to  a  wrapper  or  plaid — under  his  feet, 
so  as  to  form  a  rough  carpet  of  state,  placed  him 
on  the  top  of  the  stairs,1  as  on  an  extempore  throne, 
blew  the  royal  salute  on  their  trumpets,  and  thus 
ordained  him  king.  He  then  cut  off  all  communi- 
cation between  Ramoth-Gilead  and  Jezreel,  and  set 
off,  full  speed,  with  his  ancient  comrade  Bidkar, 
whom  he  had  made  captain  of  the  host  in  his  place, 
and  a  band  of  horsemen.  From  the  tower  of  Jez- 
reel a  watchman  saw  the  cloud  of  dust  (njJDEJ, 

Kovtoprov ;  A.  V.  "  company ")  and  announced 
his  coming  (2  K.  ix.  17).  The  messengers  that 
were  sent  out  to  him  he  detained,  on  the  same 
principle  of  secrecy  which  had  guided  all  his  move- 
ments. It  was  not  till  ho  had  almost  reached  the 
city,  and  was  identified  by  the  watchman,  that 
alarm  was  taken.  But  even  then  it  seems  as  if 
the  two  kings  in  Jezreel  anticipated  news  from 
the  Syrian  war  rather  than  a  revolution  at  home. 
It  was  not  till,  in  answer  to  Jehoram's  question, 
"  Is  it  peace,  Jehu  ?  "  that  Jehu's  fierce  denuncia- 
tion of  Jezebel  at  once  revealed  the  danger.  Jehu 
seized  his  opportunity,  and  taking  full  aim  at  Jeho- 
ram, with  the  bow  which,  as  captain  of  the  host, 
was  always  with  him,  shot  him  through  the  heart 
(ix.  24).  The  body  was  thrown  out  on  the  fatal 
field,  and  whilst  his  soldiers  pursued  and  killed  the 
king  of  Judah  at  Beth-gan  (A.  V.  "the  garden- 
house"),  probably  Engannim,  Jehu  himself  ad- 
vanced to  the  gates  of  Jezreel  and  fulfilled  the 
divine  warning  on  Jezebel  as  already  on  Jehoram. 
[Jezebel.]  He  then  entered  on  a  work  of  exter- 
mination hitherto  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  monarchy.  All  the  descendants  of  Ahab 
that  remained  in  Jezreel,  together  with  the  officers 
of  the  court,  and  hierarchy  of  Astarte,  were  swept 
awny.  His  next  step  was  to  secure  Samaria.  Every 
stage  of  his  progress  was  marked  with  blood.  At 
the  gates  ot  Jezreel  he  found  the  heads  of  seventy 
princes  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  ranged  in  two  heaps, 
sent  to  him  as  a  propitiation  by  their  guardians  iu 
Samaria,  whom  he  had  defied  to  withstand  him,  and 
on  whom  he  thus  threw  the  responsibility  of  de- 
stroying their  own  royal  charge.  Next,  at  "the 
shearing-house  "  (or  Betheked)  between  Jezreel  and 
Samaria  he  encountered  forty-two  sons  or  nephews 
(2  Chr.  xx.  8)  of  the  late  king  of  Judah,  and  there- 
fore connected  by  marriage  with  Ahab,  on  a  visit 
of  compliment  to  their  relatives,  of  whose  fall, 
seemingly,  they  had  not  heard.  These  also  were 
put  to  the  sword  at  the  fatal  well,  as,  in  the  later 
history,  of  Mizpah,  and,  in  our  own  days,  of  Cnwn- 
poie  (2  K.  x.  14).  [IsnMAEi.,  6.]  As  he  drove 
on  he  encountered  a  strange  figure,  such  as  might 
hare  reminded  him  of  the  great  Elijah.  It  was 
Jehonadab,  the  austere  Arabian  sectary,  the  son 
of  Itechab.  In  him  his  keen  ere  discovered  a  ready 
ally.  He  took  him  into  his  chariot,  and  they  con- 
Is  germ,  0*1),  i.  e.  a  bone,  and  the  meaning  appears 

TV 

to  be  that  they  placed  Jehu  on  the  Tory  stairs  them- 
selves— if  rri^ytO  be  stairs — without  any  seat  or  chair 
below  him.  The  stairs  doubtless  ran  round  tbe  inside 
of  the  quadrangle  of  the  house,  as  they  do  still,  for 
instance,  in  the  ruin  called  the  bouse  of  Zaechaeus 
at  Jericho,  and  Jehu  sat  where  they  joined  the  flat 
platform  which  formed  the  top  or  roof  of  the  house. 
Thus  he  was  conspicuous  against  the  sky,  while  the 
captains  were  below  him  in  the  open  quadrangle.  The 
old  Versions  throw  little  or  no  light  on  the  passage  : 
the  LXX.  simply  repeat  the  Hebrew  word,  «w»  tv 
yapip.  rwv  araflaBuwv.    By  Joscphus  it  is  avoided. 
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eocted  their  schemes  as  they  entered  Somalia  (x. 
15,  16).  [Jbhonadab.] 

Some  stragglers  of  the  house  of  Ahab  in  that 
city  still  remained  to  be  destroyed.  But  the  great 
stroke  was  yet  to  come ;  and  it  was  conceived  and 
executed  with  that  union  of  intrepid  daring  and 
profound  secrecy  which  marks  the  whole  career  of 
Jehu.  Up  to  this  moment  there  was  nothing  which 
showed  anything  beyond  a  determination  to  exter- 
minate in  all  its  branches  the  personal  adherents  of 
Ahab.  He  might  still  hare  been  at  heart,  as  he 
seems  up  to  this  time  to  hare  been  in  name,  dis- 
posed to  tolerate,  if  not  to  join  in,  the  Phoenician 
worship.  "  Ahab  served  Baal  a  little,  but  Jehu 
shall  serve  him  much."  There  was  to  be  a  new 
inauguration  of  the  worship  of  Baal.  A  solemn 
assembly,  sacred  vestments,  innumerable  victims, 
were  ready.  The  vast  temple  at  Samaria  raised 
by  Ahab  (1  K.  xvi.  32 ;  Jos.  Ant.  x.  7,  §6)  was 
crowded  from  end  to  end.  The  chief  sacrifice  was 
offered,  as  if  in  the  excess  of  his  zeal,  by  Jehu  him- 
self. Jehonadab  joined  in  the  deception.  There 
was  some  apprehension  lest  worshippers  of  Jehovah 
might  be  found  in  the  temple ;  such,  it  seems,  had 
been  the  intermixture  of  the  two  religions.  As 
soon,  however,  as  it  was  ascertained  that  all,  and 
none  but,  the  idolaters  were  there,  the  signal  was 
given  to  eighty  trusted  guards,  and  a  sweeping 
massacre  removed  at  one  blow  the  whole  heathen 
population  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  inner- 
most sanctuary  of  the  temple  (translated  in  the 
A.  V.  "the  city  of  the  house  of  Baal")  was 
stormed,  the  great  stone  statue  of  Baal  was  de- 
molished, the  wooden  figures  of  the  inferior  divi- 
nities sitting  round  him  were  torn  from  their  places 
and  burnt  (Ewald,  Oesch.  iii.  526),  and  the  site  of 
the  sanctuary  itself  became  the  public  resort  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  for  the  basest  uses.  This 
is  the  last  public  act  recorded  of  Jehu.  The  re- 
maining twenty-seven  years  of  his  long  reign  are 
passed  over  in  a  few  words,  in  which  two  points 
only  are  material:— He  did  not  destroy  the  calf- 
worship  of  Jeroboam: — The  Trans-jordanic  tribes 
suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  Hazael  (2  K. 
x.  29-33).  He  was  buried  in  state  in  Samaria, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoahaz  (2  K. 
x.  35).  His  name  is  the  first  of  the  Israelite  kings 
which  appears  in  the  Assyrian  monuments.  It  is 
found  on  the  black  obelisk  discovered  at  Nimroud 
(Layard,  Nineveh,  i.  396),  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  amongst  the  names  of  kings  who  are 
bringing  tribute  (in  this  case  gold  and  silver,  and 
articles  manufactured  in  gold)  to  Shalmaneser  I. 
His  name  is  given  as  "  Jehu  "  (or  "  Tahua  ")  "  the 
son  of  Khumri  "  (Omri).  This  substitution  of  the 
name  of  Omri  for  that  of  his  own  lather  may  be 
accounted  for,  either  by  the  importance  which 
Omri  had  assumed  as  the  second  founder  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  or  by  the  name  of  "  Beth- 
Khumri,"  only  given  to  Samaria  in  these  monu- 
meuts  as  "the  House  or  Capital  of  Omri"  (Layard, 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  643 ;  Bawlinson's  Herodoi. 
i.  465). 

The  character  of  Jehu  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand, if  we  take  it  as  a  whole,  and  judge  it  from 
a  general  point  of  view. 

He  must  be  regarded,  like  many  others  in  his- 
tory, as  an  instrument  for  accomplishing  great 
purposes  rather  than  as  great  or  good  in  himself. 
In  the  long  period,  during  which  his  destiny — 
though  known  to  others  and  perhaps  to  himself, 
lay  dormant — in  the  suddenness  of  his  rise  to 


power ;  in  the  ruthlessness  with  which  he  carried 
out  his  purposes ;  in  the  union  of  profound  silence 
and  dissimulation  with  a  stern,  fanatic,  wayward 
zeal, — he  has  not  been  without  his  likenesses  in 
modern  times,  The  Scripture  narrative,  although 
it  fixes  our  attention  on  the  services  which  he 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  religion  by  the  extermi- 
nation of  a  worthless  dynasty  and  a  degrading 
worship,  yet  on  the  whole  leaves  the  sense  that 
it  was  a  reign  barren  in  great  results.  His  dy- 
nasty, indeed,  was  firmly  seated  on  the  throne 
longer  than  any  other  royal  house  of  Israel  (2  K. 
x.),  and  under  Jeroboam  II.  it  acquired  a  high 
name  amongst  the  Oriental  nations.  But  Elisha, 
who  had  raised  him  to  power,  as  far  as  we  know, 
never  saw  him.  In  other  respects  it  was  a  failure ; 
the  original  sin  of  Jeroboam  s  worship  continued ; 
and  in  the  Prophet  Hosea  there  seems  to  be  a  re- 
tribution exacted  for  the  bloodshed  by  which  he 
had  mounted  the  throne :  "  I  will  avenge  the  blood 
of  Jezreel  upon  the  house  of  Jehu "  (Hos.  i.  4), 
as  in  the  similar  condemnation  of  Baas  ha  (1  K.  xvi. 
2).  See  a  striking  poem  to  this  effect  on  the  cha- 
racter of  Jehu  in  the  Lyra  Apostolica. 

2.  Jehu,  son  of  Hanani ;  a  prophet  of  Judah, 
but  whose  ministrations  were  chiefly  directed  to 
Israel.  His  father  was  probably  the  seer  who 
attacked  Asa, (2  Chr.  xvi.  7).  He  must  have 
begun  his  career  as  a  prophet  when  very  young. 
He  first  denounced  Baasha,  both  for  his  imitation 
of  the  dynasty  of  Jeroboam,  and  also  (as  it  would 
seem)  for  his  cruelty  in  destroying  it  (1  K.  xvi. 
1,  7),  and  then,  after  an  interval  of  thirty  years, 
reappears  to  denounce  Jehoshaphat  for  his  alliance 
with  Ahab  (2  Chr.  iix.  2,  3).  He  survived  Je- 
hoshaphat and  wrote  his  life  (xx.  34).  From  an 
obscurity  in  the  text  of  1  K.  xvi.  7  the  Vulgate 
has  represented  him  as  killed  by  Baasha.  But 
this  is  not  required  by  the  words,  and  (except  on 
the  improbable  hypothesis  of  two  Jehns,  both  sons 
of  Hanani)  is  contradicted  by  the  later  appearance 
of  this  prophet. 

3.  ('Irfoi:  Jehu,  Jeu.)  A  man  of  Judah  of  the 
house  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  38).  He  whs  the  son 
of  a  certain  Obed,  descended  from  the  union  of  an 
Egyptian,  Jarha,  with  the  daughter  of  Sheshan, 
whose  slave  Jarha  was  (comp.  34). 

4.  ('Iijoi .)  A  Simeonite,  son  of  Josibiah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  35).  He  was  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe, 
apparently  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (comp.  41). 

5.  (IijotfA.)  Jehu  the  Antothite,  «'.  e.  native  of 
Anathoth,  was  one  of  the  chief  of  the  heroes  of  Ben- 
jamin, who  forsook  the  cause  of  Saul  for  that  of  David 
when  the  latter  was  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3).  He  does 
not  reappear  in  any  of  the  later  lists.    [A.  P.  S.] 

JEHTJB'BAH  (H3rP:  "Io/W;  Alex.  'O0i: 

Jaba),  a  man  of  Asher ;  son  of  Shamer  or  Sbomer, 
of  the  house  of  Beriah  (1  Chr.  vii.  34). 

JEHU'CAL^ln?:  i  Wx«^i  Alex.  W 
X<1£:  Juchal),  son  of  Shelemiah ;  one  of  two  per- 
sons sent  by  king  Zedekiah  to  Jeremiah,  to  entreat 
his  prayers  and  advice  (Jer.  xxxvii.  3).  His  name 
is  also  given  as  Jucal,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  "  princes  of  the  king "  (comp. 
xxxviii.  1,  4). 

JEHUD  (liT :  A&p  ;  Alex.'IoW:  Jud),<mt 

of  the  towns  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  45), 
named  between  Banlath  and  Bene-borak.  Neither 
of  these  two  places,  however,  hare  been  identified. 
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JEHUDI 


By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  Jehud  is  not  named. 
Dr.  Robinson  (ii.  342)  mention*  that  a  place  called 
el-Tehudiyeh  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lydd, 
but  he  did  not  visit  it.  It  is,  however,  inserted  on 
Van  de  Velde's  map  at  7  miles  east  of  Jaffa  and  S 
north  of  Lydd.  This  agrees  with  the  statement  of 
Schwara  (141)  that  "  Jehad  is  the  village  Jehudie, 
7A  miles  S.E.  of  Jaffa,"  except  as  to  the  direction, 
which  is  nearer  E.  than  8.E.  [G.] 

JEHUDI  (HliT  =  "  Jew :"  6  'loMr ;  Alex. 
'louttl :  Judt),  son  of  Nethaniah,  a  man  employed 
by  the  princes  of  Jehoiakim's  court  to  fetch  Baruch 
to  read  Jeremiah's  denunciation  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14), 
and  then  by  the  king  to  fetch  the  volume  itself 
and  read  it  to  him  (21,  23). 

JEHUDrjAH(n»"tn,n:  AWa;  Alex.  'iMe: 
Judaia).  There  is  .really  no  such  name  in  the 
Heb.  Bible  as  that  which  our  A.  V.  exhibits  at 
1  Chr.  iv.  18.  If  it  is  a  proper  name  at  all  it  is 
Ha-jehudijah,  like  Ham-melech,  Hak-koz,  tic. ;  and 
it  seems  to  be  rather  an  appellative,  "  the  Jewess." 
As  far  as  an  opinion  can  be  formed  of  so  obscure 
and  apparently  corrupt  a  passage,  Mered,  a  de- 
scendant of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  and  whose 
towns,  Gedor,  Socho,  and  Eshtemoa,  lay  in  the  south 
of  Judah,  married  two  wives — one  a  Jewess,  the 
other  an  Egyptian,  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh.  The 
Jewess  was  sister  of  Naham,  the  father  of  the  cities 
of  Keilah  and  Eshtemoa.    The  descendants  of 


JEMIMA 

4.  (StW\  i.e.  Jeuel,  but  the  A  V.  follows 
the  correction  of  the  JCeri:  'lei^A.)  The  Scribe 
ClDlBn)  who  kept  the  account  of  the  numbers  of 
king  Uxziah's  irregular  predatory  warriors  (DH^3 
A.  V.  «  bands."  2  Chr.  xxvi.  11). 

5.  (Jeuel,  as  in  the  preceding ;  but  the  A.  V. 
again  follows  the  Ken:  'UehK:  Jahiel.)  A  Ger- 
shonite  Levite,  one  of  the  Bene-Elizaphan,  who 
assisted  in  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Jehovah 
under  king  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  13). 

6.  ('MX,  Alex.  'UZfa.)  One  of  the  chiefs 
OyP)  of  the  Levitts  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  and  an 
assistant  in  the  rites  at  his  great  Passover  (2  Chr. 
xxxv.  9). 

7.  (Jeuel  as  above,  but  in  Keri  and  A.  V. 
Jeiel :  Alex.  *Ei<X.)  One  of  the  Bene-Ado- 
nikam  who  formed  part  of  the  caravan  of  Exra 
from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Err.  viii.  13).  In 
Esdras  the  name  is  Jeuel. 

8.  ('Io<\,  Alex.  'Utifa.)  A  layman,  of  the 
Bene  Nebo,  who  had  taken  a  foreign  wife  and  had 
to  relinquish  her  (Ezr.  x.  43).  In  Esdras  it  is 
omitted  from  the  Greek  and  A.  V.,  though  the 
Vulgate  has  Tdelus. 

JEKA13ZEEL  (^MpJ :  Vat.  omits;  Alex. 
Ka0o-ef)A :  Cabseel),  a  fuller  form  of  the  name  of 
Kabzebl,  the  most  remote  city  of  Judah  on  the 
southern  frontier.    This  form  occurs  only  in  the 


Mered  by  his  two  wives  are  given  in  vers.  18, 19,  'is^ ,of  .the  P1*"*8  "oaaipied  aft»-  the  captivity 
and  perhaps  in  the  latter  part  of  ver.  17.    Hodijah  I  tK™*  xi"  25^  [G0 


'  in  ver.  19  is  doubtless  a  corruption 

"  the  Jewess,"  the  letters  *W  having  fallen  out  

the  end  of  TICK  and  the  beginning  of  the  following 
word ;  and  the  full  stop  at  the  end  of  ver.  18 
should  be  removed,  so  as  to  read  as  a  recapitulation 
of  what  precedes:—"  These  are  the  sons  of  Bithiah, 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  which  Mered  »ook  (for 
his  wife),  and  the  sons  of  his  wife,  the  Jewess,  the 
sister  of  Naharn  (which  Naham  was)  the  father  of 
Keilah,  whose  inhabitants  are  Garmites,  and  of  Esh- 


JEKAME'AM  (DJflDj?? :  'Un/ilas,  'lupd>; 
Alex.  'UKt/ui :  Jecmaam,  Jecmaan),  a  Levite  in 
the  time  of  King  David:  fourth  of  the  sons  of 
Hebron,  the  son  of  Kohath  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxiv. 
23). 

JEKAMTAH(rV»j?»:  'UX*l*l*s;  Alex. 
Konias :  Icamiis),  sou  of  Shallum,  in  the  line  of 
Ahlai,  about  contemporary  with  king  Ahaz,  In 
another  passage  the  same  name,  borne  by  a  dinV- 


temoa,  whose  inhabitants  are  Maachathites ;"  the  ellt  person,  is  given  Jecamiau  (1  Chr.  ii.  41). 

last  being  named  possibly  from  Maachah,  Caleb's  [Japjia.]                                   [A.  C.  H.] 
concubine,  as  the  fcphrathites  were  from  Ephrata  j    JEKU'THIEL  (fo'rVip':  6  Xrrfa  ;  Alex. 
Bertheau  (C/immh)  amres  at  the  same  general ,   ...  „    "   •    ■      .  ,  .  , 
result,  by  proposing  to  place  the  closing  words  of *»»/),  i a  man  recorded  in  the  genea- 

ver.  18,  before  the  words  "  And  she  bare  Miriam,"  ^  °£  3^  -C1  ?hr:  .IT-  A8'.  ~.the  «°»  <*  » 
&c.,  in  ver.  17.    See  also  Vatablus.    [A.  C.  H.] 

JEHU'SH  (t5>'?y|:  'lit;  Alex.  'Iolos:  Us), 
son  of  Eshek,  a  remote  descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr. 
"'.  39).    The  parallel  genealogy  in  ch.  ix.  stops 


VIII 

short  of  this  man 

For  the  representation  of  Am  by  H,  see  Jehiel, 
MEmmrjf,  &c. 

JEI'EL  6t?'V*:  Jehiel).  1.  ('MX.)  A  chief 
man  among  the  Keubenites,  one  of  the  house  of  Joel 
(1  Chr.  v.  7). 

2.  ('IetyX;  Alex,  once  'IflWjX.)  A  Merarite 
Levite,  one  of  the  gate-keepers  (D*"lHp ;  A.  V. 
"  porters,"  and  "  doorkeepers")  to  the  sacred  tent, 
at  the  first  establishment  of  the  Ark  in  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  xv.  18).  His  duty  was  also  to  play  the 
harp  (ver.  21),  or  the  psaltery  and  harp  (xvi.  5), 
in  the  service  before  the  Ark. 

3.  ('EXei^A,  Alex.  'EXr^X.)  A  Gershonite  Le- 
vite, one  of  the  Bene- Asaph,  forefather  of  Jaha- 
zikl  in  the  time  of  king  Jehoshanhat  (2  Chr. 
ix.  14) 


certain  Ezrah  by  his  Jewish  wife  (A.  V.  JehuoSjah), 
and  in  his  turn  the  father,  or  founder,  of  the  town 
of  Zanoah.  This  passage  in  the  Targum  is  not 
without  a  certain  interest.  Jered  is  interpreted  to 
mean  Moses,  and  each  of  the  names  following  are 
taken  as  titles  home  by  him.  Jekuthiel — "  trust 
in  God " — is  so  applied  "  because  in  his  days  the 
Israelites  trusted  in  the  God  of  heaven  for  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness." 

In  a  remarkable  prayer  used  by  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  Jews  in  the  concluding  service  of  the 
Sabbath,  Elijah  is  invoked  as  having  had  "tidings 
of  peace  delivered  to  him  by  the  hand  of  Jekuthiel." 
This  is  explained  to  refer  to  some  transaction  in  the 
life  of  Phineas,  with  whom  Elijah  is,  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Jews,  believed  to  be  identical  (see  the 
quotations  in  Modern  Judaism,  229). 

JEMI'MA  (HDnS?:  'H^pa:  Dies,  as  if  from 
DV,  "a  day"),  the  eldest  of  the  three  daughters 
born  to  Job  after  the  restoration  of  his  prosperity 
(Job  xlii.  14).    Kosenmuller  compares  the  name 
!  to  the  classical  Diana ;  bnt  Gesenius  identifies  it 
j  with  an  Arabic  word  signifying  "dove."  The 
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JEPHTHAH  068 


Rev.  0.  Ponter  (Huiorioat  Geography  of  Arabia, 
H.  67),  in  tracing  the  posterity  of  Job  in  Arabia, 
conciders  that  the  name  of  Jemima  survives  in 
Jemama,  the  name  of  the  central  province  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  which,  according  to  an  Ara- 
bian tradition  (see  Bochart,  l'haleg,  H.  §26),  was 
called  after  Jemama,  an  ancient  Quern  of  the 
Arabians.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JEM'NAAN  ('I«uroi» :  Vulg.  omits),  men- 
tioned among  the  places  on  the  sea-coast  of  Pales- 
tine to  which  the  panic  of  the  incursion  of  Holo- 
fernes  extended  (Jud.  ii.  28).  No  doubt  Jabneel — 
generally  called  Jamnia  by  the  Greek  writers — is 
intended.  The  omission  of  Joppa  however  is  re- 
markable. [G.] 

JEMTTEL  (Wi  Iqievft*:  Jemuel,  Ja- 
mael),  the  eldest  son  of  Simeon  (Gen.  xlvi.  10; 
Ex.  vi.  15).  In  the  lists  of  Num.  xxvi.  and  1  Chr. 
iv.  the  name  is  given  ns  Nemdel,  which  Gesenius 
decides  to  be  the  corrupted  form. 

JEPHTHA'ECl«4>M«:  Ieptke,  Jephte),  Heb. 
xi.  32.    The  Greek  form  of  the  name  Jephthah. 

JEPHTHAH  (nFIBM.e.  Yipldah:  'U^eit: 

Jephte),  a  judge,  about  B.  c.  1 143-1 1 37.  His  his- 
tory is  contained  in  Judg.  xi.  1 — xii.  7.  He  was  a 
Gileadite,  the  son  of  Gilead  and  a  concubine.  Driven 
by  the  legitimate  sons  from  his  father's  inheritance, 
he  went  to  Tob,  and  became  the  head  of  a  company 
of  freebooters  in  a  debatable  land  probably  belong- 
ing to  Ammon  (2  Sam.  x.  6).  The  idolatrous 
Israelites  in  Gilead  were  at  that  time  smarting 
under  the  oppression  of  an  Ammonitish  king ;  and 
Jephthah  was  led,  as  well  by  the  unsettled  character 
of  the  age  as  by  bis  own  family  circumstances,  to 
adopt  a  kind  of  life  unrestrained,  adventurous,  and 
insecure  as  that  of  a  Scottish  border-chieftain  in  the 
middle  ages.  It  was  not  unlike  the  life  which 
David  afterwards  led  at  Ziklag,  with  this  exception, 
that  Jephthah  had  no  friend  among  the  heathen  in 
whose  land  he  lived.  His  fame  as  a  bold  and  suc- 
cessful captain  was  carried  back  to  his  native 
Gilead ;  and  when  the  time  was  ripe  for  throwing 
off  the  yoke  of  Ammon,  the  Gileadite  elders  sought 
in  vain  for  any  leader,  who  in  an  equal  degree  with 
the  base-born  outcast  could  command  the  confidence 
of  his  countrymen.  Jephthah  consented  to  become 
their  captain,  on  the  condition — solemnly  ratified 
before  the  Lord  in  Mizpeh — that  in  the  event  of  his 
success  against  Ammon  he  should  still  remain  as 
their  acknowledged  head.  Messages,  urging  their 
respective  claims  to  occupy  the  trans-Joidanic  re- 
gion, were  exchanged  between  the  Ammonitish 
king  and  Jephthah.  Then  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
(»'.  e.  "  force  of  mind  for  great  undertakings,  and 
bodily  strength,"  Tanchum :  comp.  Judg.  iii.  10, 
vi.  34,  xi.  29,  xiv.  6,  xv.  14)  came  upon  Jeph- 
thah. He  collected  warriors  throughout  Gilend  and 
Manasseh,  the  provinces  which  acknowledged  his 
authority.  And  then  he  vowed  his  vow  unto  the 
Lord,  "  whatsoever  cometh  forth  [f.  e.  first]  of  the 
doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me,  when  I  return  in 
peace  from  the  children  of  Ammon,  shall  surely  be 
Jehovah's,  and  1  will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt-offer- 
ing." The  Ammonites  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter.  Twenty  cities,  from  Aroer  on  the  Amou 
to  Minnith  and  to  Abel  Keramim,  were  taken  from 
them.  But  as  the  conqueror  returned  to  Mizpeh 
there  came  out  to  meet  him  a  procession  of  damsels 
with  dances  and  timbrels,  and  among  them — the 


first  person  from  his  own  house — his  daughter  and 
only  child.  "  Alas !  my  daughter,  thou  hast 
brought  me  very  low,"  was  the  greeting  of  the 
heart-stricken  father.  But  the  high-minded  maiden 
is  ready  for  any  personal  suffering  in  the  hour  of 
her  father's  triumph.  Only  she  asks  for  a  respite 
of  two  months  to  withdraw  to  her  native  moun- 
tains, and  in  their  recesses  to  weep  with  her  virgin- 
friends  over  the  early  disappointment  of  her  life. 
When  that  time  was  ended  she  returned  to  her 
father;  and  "  he  did  unto  her  his  vow." 

But  Jephthah  had  not  long  leisure,  even  if  he 
were  disposed,  for  the  indulgence  of  domestic  grief. 
The  proud  tribe  of  Ephraim  challenged  his  right  to 
go  to  war,  as  he  had  done  without  their  concur- 
rence, against  Ammon ;  and  they  proceeded  to  vin- 
dicate the  absurd  claim  by  invading  Jephthah  ia 
Gilead.  They  did  but  add  to  his  triumph  which 
they  envied.  He  first  defeated  them,  then  inter- 
cepted the  fugitives  at  the  fords  of  Jordan,  and 
there,  having  insultingly  identified  them  as  Ephraim- 
ites  by  their  peculiar  pronunciation,  he  put  forty- 
two  thousand  men  to  the  sword. 

The  eminent  office  for  which  Jephthah  had  stipu- 
lated as  the  reward  of  his  exertions,  and  the  glory 
which  he  had  won,  did  not  long  abide  with  him. 
He  judged  Israel  six  years  and  died. 

It  is  generally  conjectured  that  his  jurisdiction 
was  limited  to  the  trans-Jordanic  region. 

The  peculiar  expression,  xi.  34,  faithfully  trans- 
lated in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  has  been  inter- 
preted as  signifying  that  Jephthah  had  step-chil- 
dren. 

That  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  was  really  offered 
up  to  God  in  sacrifice,  slain  by  the  hand  of  her 
father  and  then  burned — is  a  horrible  conclusion ; 
but  one  which  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid.  This  ' 
was  understood  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  text  by 
Jonathan  the  paraphrast,  and  ftashi,  by  Josephus, 
Ant.  v.  7,  §10,  and  by  perhaps  all  the  early  Chris- 
tian Fathers,  as  Origen,  in  Joatmem,  torn.  vi.  cap. 
36  ;  Chrysostom,  Horn,  ad  pop.  Antioch.  xiv.  3  ; 
Opp.  ii.  145 ;  Theodoret,  Quaest.  in  Jvd.  xx. ;  Je- 
rome, Ep.  ad  Jut.  1 18 ;  Opp.  i.  791,  &c. ;  Augus- 
tine, Quaest.  m  Jud.  viii.  §49 ;  Opp.  iii.  1,  p.  610. 
For  the  first  eleven  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  this 
was  the  current,  perhaps  the  universalopinicti  of  Jews 
and  Christians.  Yet  none  of  them  extenuates  the 
act  of  Jephthah.  Josephus  calls  it  neither  lawful 
nor  pleasing  to  God.  Jewish  writers  say  that  he 
ought  to  have  referred  it  to  the  high-priest ;  but 
either  he  failed  to  do  so,  or  the  high-priest  culpably 
omitted  to  prevent  the  rash  act.  Origen  strictly 
confines  his  praise  to  the  heroism  of  Jephthah  s 
daughter. 

Another  interpretation  was  suggested  by  Joseph 
Kimchi.  He  supposed  that,  instead  of  being  sacri- 
ficed, she  was  shut  up  in  a  honse  which  her  father 
built  for  the  purpose,  and  that  she  was  there  visited 
by  the  daughters  of  Israel  four  days  in  each  year 
so  long  as  she  lived.  This  interpretation  has  been 
adopted  by  many  eminent  men,  as  by  Levi  ben 
Gersom  and  Bechai  among  the  Jews,  and  by  Dini- 
sius,  Grotius,  Estins,  de  Dieu,  Bishop  Hall,  Water- 
land,  Dr.  Hales,  and  others.  More  names  of  the 
same  period,  and  of  not  leas  authority,  might  how- 
ever be  adduced  on  the  other  side.  Llghtfoot  once 
thought  (EnAhin,  §16)  that  Jephthah  did  not  slay 
his  daughter ;  but  upon  more  mature  reflection  he 
came  to  the  opposite  conclusion  {Harmomi,  &c. ; 
Judg.  xi..  Works,  i.  51). 

Each  of  these  two  opinions  is  supported  by  argu- 
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merits  grounded  on  the  original  text  Mid  on  the 
customs  of  the  Jews.    (1.)  In  Judg.  zi.  81,  the 
word  translated  in  the  A.  V.  *'  whatsoever  "  knows 
no  distinction  of  gender,  and  may  as  correctly  be 
translated  "  whosoever;"  and  in  favour  of  the  latter 
version  it  is  urged  that  Jephthah  could  not  have 
expected  to  be  met  by  an  ox  or  other  animal  fit  for 
sacrifice,  coming  forth  from  the  door  of  his  house  ; 
and  that  it  was  obviously  his  intention  to  signalize 
his  thanksgiving  for  victory  by  devoting  some 
*  human  being  to  destruction,  to  that  end  perverting 
the  statute,  Lev.  xxvii.  28,  29  (given  with  another 
purpose,  on  which  see  Jain,  Archaeologia,  §  29+, 
or  Ewald,  AlterthSmer,  89),  to  the  taking  of  a  life 
which  was  not  forfeit  to  the  law.    (2.)  To  J. 
Kimchi's  proposal  to  translate  "  and  I  will  offer," 
verse  31,  "or  I  will  offer,"  it  has  been  replied  that 
this  sense  of  the  conjunction  is  rare,  that  it  is  not 
intended  in  two  vows  couched  in  parallel  phrase- 
ology, Gen.  xxviii.  21,  22,  and  1  Sam.  i.  ]  1,  and 
that  it  creates  two  alternatives  between  which  there 
is  no  opposition,    (3.)  The  word  rendered  in  A.  V. 
"  to  lament,"  or  "  to  talk  with,"  verse  40,  is  trans- 
lated by  later  scholars,  as  in  Judg.  v.  11,  "  to  cele- 
brate.     (4.)  Jt  has  been  said  that  if  Jephthah  put 
his  daughter  to  death,  according  to  verse  39,  it  is 
unmeaning  to  add  that  she  "  knew  no  man ;"  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  nrged  that  this  circumstance  is 
added  as  setting  in  a  stronger  light  the  rashness  of 
Jephthah  and  the  heroism  of  his  daughter.    (5.)  It 
has  been  argued  that  human  sacrifices  were  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  therefore  a 
Jew  could  not  have  intended  to  make  a  thank- 
offering  of  that  sort;  but  it  is  replied  that  a  Gi- 
leadite  born  in  a  lawless  age,  living  as  a  freebooter 
in  the  midst  of  rude  and  idolatrous  people  who 
practised  such  sacrifices,  was  not  likely  to  be  un- 
usually acquainted  with  or  to  pay  unusual  respect 
to  the  pine  and  humane  laws  of  Israel.  (6.)  Lastly, 
it  has  been  argued  that  a  life  of  religious  celibacy 
is  without  injunction  or  example  to  favour  it  in  the 

0.  T. 

Some  persons,  mindful  of  the  enrolment  of  Jeph- 
thah among  the  heroes  of  faith  in  Heb.  xi.  32,  as 
well  as  of  the  expression  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came 
upon  him,"  Judg.  xi.  29,  hare  therefore  scrupled 
to  believe  that  he  could  be  guilty  of  such  a  sin  as 
the  murder  of  his  child.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered also  that  deep  sins  of  several  other  faithful 
men  are  recorded  in  Scripture,  sometimes  without 
comment;  and  as  Jephthah  had  time  afterwards, 
so  he  may  have  had  grace  to  repent  of  his  vow  and 
his  fulfilment  of  it.  At  least  we  know  that  he  felt 
remorse,  which  is  often  the  foreshadow  of  retribu- 
tion or  the  harbinger  of  repentance. 

Doubtless  theological  opinions  have  sometimes 
had  the  effect  of  leading  men  to  prefer  one  view  of 
Jepbthah's  vow  to  the  other.  Selden  mentions  that 
Gcnebrard  was  told  by  a  Jew  that  Kimchi's  inter- 
pretation was  devised  in  order  to  prevent  Christians 
quoting  the  sacrifice  of  Jephthah's  daughter  as  a 
type  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God.  And  Chris- 
tians, who  desire  or  fear  an  example  alleged  in 
favour  of  celibate  vows  or  of  the  fallibility  of  in- 
spired men,  may  become  partial  judges  of  the 
question. 

The  subject  is  discussed  at  length  in  Augustine, 

1.  c.  Opp.  iii.  1,  p.  610  J  a  Treatise  by  L.  Capellus 
inserted  in  Crit.  Sacr,  on  Judg.  xi.;  Bp.  Hall's 
Contemplations  on  0.  T.,  bk.  x. ;  Selden,  De  jure 
natwali  et  gentium,  iv.  §11  ;  Lightfoot,  Sermon 
oil  Judg.  si.  39,  in  Work;  ii.  1215;  Pfeiffcr, 
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De  voto  Jephtae,  Opp.  591 ;  Dr.  Hales'  Analysis 
of  Chronology,  ii.  288;  and  in  Roseumiiller' 
Scholia.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JEPHUN'NE  {'U(porrh  ■  Jephone),  Ecclus. 
xlvi.  7.  [Jephcnneh.] 

JEPHTJN'NEH  (ill^J :  Jephone).  1.(1*- 
ipovrh) :  father  of  Caleb  the  spy,  who  is  usually  de- 
signated as  "Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh."  He 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  an  Edomitish  tribe  called 
Kenezites,  from  Kenaz  their  founder ;  but  his  father 
or  other  ancestors  are  not  named.  [Caleb,  2  ;  Ke- 
naz.]  (See  Num.  xiii.  6,  &c.,  xxxii.  12,  &c;  Josh, 
xiv.  14,  &c ;  1  Chr.  iv.  1 5.)  2.  ('Ie^imt  in  both 
MSS.)  A  descendant  of  Asher,  eldest  of  the  three 
sons  of  Jether  (1  Chr.  vii.  38).  [A.  C.  H.~\ 

JE'KAH  (m* :  lapdx  ■  Jare),  the  fourth  in 
order  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  26 ;  1  Chr.  i. 
20),  and  the  progenitor  of  a  tribe  of  southern  Arabia. 
He  has  not  been  satisfactorily  identified  with  the 
name  of  any  Arabian  place  or  tribe,  though  a  fortress 
(and  probably  an  old  town,  like  the  numerous  for- 
tified places  in  the  Yemen,  of  the  old  Himyerite 

kingdom)  named  Yerfikh  (jtljJ  —  TV)  is  men- 
tioned as  belonging  to  the  district  of  the  Kijjad 
{Marasid,  s.  v.  Yernkh),  which  is  in  Mahreh,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Yemen  (Kamoos,  in  article 

Js-^j  ;  cf.  Arabia).  The  similarity  of  name, 
however,  and  the  other  indications,  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  lay  much  stress  on. 

A  very  different  identification  has  been  proposed 
by  Bochart  (Phaleg,  ii.  19).  He  translates  jerah 
= "  the  moon "  into  Arabic,  and  finds  the  de- 
scendants of  Jerah  in  the  Alilaei,  a  people  dwelling 
near  the  Red  Sea  (Agatharch.  ap.  Died.  Sic.  iii.  45), 
on  the  strength  of  a  passage  in  Herodotus  (iii.  8), 
in  which  he  says  of  the  Arabs,  "  Bacchus  they  call 
in  their  language  Orotal ;  and  Urania,  Alilat." 
He  further  suggests  that  these  Alilaei  are  the  Benee- 

HilfQ  of  more  modern  times,  Hihfl  (^^£>)  meaning, 

in  Arabic,  "  the  moon  when,  being  near  the  sun, 
it  shows  a  narrow  rim  of  light."  Gesenius  does  not 
object  to  this  theory,  which  he  quotes;  but  says 
that  the  opinion  of  Michael  is  {Spicileg.  ii.  60)  is 
more  probable ;  the  latter  scholar  finding  Jerah  in 
the  "  coast  of  the  moon "  (correctly,  "  low  land 
—  o  £> 

of  the  moon." ^  t*\\  «_»£)>  or  in  the  "  mountain 

'  --o   J  - - 
of  the  moon"  {j  t*\\  Ji^V— in  each  case  the 

moon  being  "  kamar,"  not  "  hilal."  The  former  is 
"a  place  between  Zafari  and  Esh-Shihr"  {Kamoos) ; 
the  latter  in  the  same  part,  but  more  inland  ;  both 
being,  as  Gesen.  remarks,  near  to  Hadramawt,  next 
to  which,  in  the  order  of  the  names,  is  Jerah  in  the 
record  in  Genesis ;  and  the  same  argument  may  be 
adduced  in  favour  of  our  own  possible  identification 
with  the  fortress  of  Yertikh,  named  at  th»  com- 
mencement of  this  article.  Whatever  may  be  said 
in  support  of  translating  Jerah,  as  both  Bochart  and 
Michaelis  have  done,  the  former's  theory  involves 
some  grave  difficulties,  which  must  be  stated. 

The  statement  of  Herodotus  above  quoted  (cf.  i. 
131 ,  "the  Arabians  call  Venus  Alitta"),  that  Alilat 
signifies  Urania,  cannot  be  accepted  without  further 
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evidence  than  we  at  present  possess.  Alilat  was 
almost  doubtless  the  same  as  the  object  of  worship 
called  by  the  Arabs  "  El-Lat,"  and  any  new  infor- 
mation respecting  the  latter  is  therefore  important. 
It  would  require  too  much  space  in  this  work  to 
state  the  various  opinions  of  the  Arabs  respecting 
EI-UTt,  its  etymology,  &c.,  as  collected  in  the  great 
MS.  Lexicon  entitled  the  "  Mohkam,"  a  work  little 

known  in  Europe ;  from  which  (articles  £j  and 

is£)  we  give  the  following  particulars.    "  El- 

Latt "  is  [generally]  said  to  be  originally  "  El- 
L4th,"  the  name  of  an  object  of  worship,  so  called 
by  the  appellation  of  a  man  who  used  to  moisten 
meal  of  parched  barley  (saweek)  with  clarified  butter 
or  the  like,  at  the  place  thereof,  for  the  pilgrims : 
"El-LStt"  signifying  "the. person  who  performs 
that  operation."  The  object  of  worship  itself  is 
said  to  have  been  a  mass  of  rock  [upon  which  he 
moistened  the  meal ;  and  which  was  more  properly 
called  "  the  Rock  of  El-Latt "]  :  after  the  death  of 
the  man  above  mentioned  this  rock  was  worshipped. 
But  some  say  that  "  El-Lit"  is  originally  "  El- 
—  o 

Ilaheh"  (X*3)3)l),  meaning  [not  "  the  Goddess," 
* 

but]  "  the  Serpent."  To  this  we  may  add  from 
El-Beydawee  {Kur-dn,  liii.  19  and  20),  El-lit  was 
an  idol  of  Thakeef,  at  Et-Tflf,  or  of  Kurcysh,  at 

Nakhleh;  and  was  so  called  from  because 

they  used  to  go  round  about  it :  or  it  was  called 
"  El- Latt,"  because  it  was  the  image  of  a  man  who 
used  to  moisten  meal  of  parched  barley  with  cla- 
ritied  butter,  and  to  feed  the  pilgrims.— Our  own 
opinion  is  that  it  may  be  a  contraction  of  "  El- 
Jlahet"  ("theSerpeut,  oi  perhaps "theGoddess"), 
pronounced  according  to  the  dialect  of  Himyer,  with 
"  t "  instead  of  "  h  "  in  the  cue  of  a  pause.  (See 

the  Sihah,  MS.,  art.  t_*Sj-)    I'  "  said  in  the 

Lexicon  entitled  the  Tahdhttb  (MS.,  art.  £j),  that 

EI-Kissi-ee  used  to  pronounce  it,  in  the  case  of  a 
pause,  "  El-Lah ;"  and  that  those  who  worshipped 
it  compared  its  name  with  that  of  "  Allah." 

l'ococke  has  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  El- 
I-att,  which  the  reader  may  consult  (Spec.  Hist. 
Arab.  p.  90) ;  and  also  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  in  his  notes 
to  Herodotus  (ed.  Rawlinson,  ii.  402,  foot-note,  and 
Essay  i.  to  Bk.  iii.) :  he  seems  to  be  wrong,  how-, 
ever,  in  saying  that  the  Arabic  " « awel,'  '  first ' " 
[correctly,  "awwal"]  is  "related  to"  or 
Allah,  &c. ;  and  that  Alitta  and  Mylitta  are  Semitic 
names  derived  from  "  reeled,  walada,  '  to  bear  chil- 
dren'" (Essay  i.  p.  537).  The  comparison  of 
Alitta  and  Mylitta  is  also  extremely  doubtful ;  and 
probably  Herodotus  assimilated  the  former  name  to 
the  latter. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  in  endeavouring  to 
elucidate  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Ishmaelite 
Arabs,  that  fetishism  was  largely  developed  among 
them  ;  and  that  their  idols  were  generally  absurdly 
rude  and  primitive.  Beyond  that  relic  of  primeval 
revelation  which  is  found  in  most  beliefs — a  recog- 
nition of  one  universal  and  supreme  God — the  prac- 
tices of  fetishism  obtained  more  or  less  throughout 
Arabia :  on  the  north  giving  place  to  the  faith  of 
the  patriarchs ;  on  the  south  merging  into  the  cos- 
mic worship  of  the  Himyerites. 

That  the  Alikci  were  worehippcrs  of  Alilat  is  an 


assumption  unsupported  by  facte;  but  whatever 
may  be  said  in  its  favour,  the  people  in  question 
are  not  the  Benee-Hilil,  who  take  their  name  from 
a  kinsman  of  Mohammad,  in  the  fifth  generation 
before  him,  of  the  well-known  stock  of  Keys. 
(Caussin,  Essai.  Tab.  X  a  ;  Abu-l-Fida,  Hist,  an- 
ttisl,  ed.  Fleischer,  p.  194.)  [E.  S.  P.] 

JERAH'MEEL  (j«Pm»:  'UpaiuitiK,  'Upt- 
H*f)\ :  Jerameel).  1.  First-born  son  of  Hezron,  the 
son  of  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  9,  25- 
27,  33,  42).  His  descendants  are  given  at  length 
in  the  same  chap.  [Azakiah,  13 ;  Zabad.]  They 
inhabited  the  southern  border  of  Judah  (1  Sam. 
xxvii.  10,  comp.  8 ;  xxx.  29). 

2.  A  Merarite  Levite;  the  representative,  at 
the  time  of  the  organisation  of  the  Divine  service 
by  king  David,  of  the  family  of  Kish,  the  son  of 
Mahli  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  29 ;  comp.  xxiii.  21). 

3.  Son  of  Hammelecb,  or,  as  the  T.XX  render  it, 
"  the  king,"  who  was  employed  by  Jehoiakim  to 
make  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  prisoners,  after  be  bad 
burnt  the  roll  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
26).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEBAH'MEELITES,  THE "  (TtWJITVn : 

'Uaiuyi,  i  'Icpeue^A;  Alex.  'lcpannKtl,  'Upa- 
firiKtt :  Jerameef).  The  tribe  descended  from  the 
first  of  the  foregoing  persons  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  10). 
Their  cities  are  also  named  amongst  those  'to  which 
David  sent  presents  from  his  Amalekite  booty 
(xxx.  29),  although  to  Achish  he  had  represented 
that  he  had  attacked  them. 

JER'ECHTJS  ("I«>«xot :  Ericus),  1  Ead.  v. 
22.  [Jericho.] 

JE'RED  (IT :  *Id>«8:  Jared,  Jarei).   1.  One 

of  the  patriarchs  before  the  flood,  son  of  Mahalaleel 
and  father  of  Enoch  ( 1  Chr.  i.  2).  In  Genesis  the 
name  is  given  as  Jared. 

2.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Judah  signalised  as 
the  "  father— i.  e.  the  founder— of  Gedor"  (1  Chr. 
iv.  18).  He  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Ezrah  by  his 
wife  Ha-Jehudijah,  i.e.  the  Jewess.  The  Jews, 
however,  give  an  allegorical  interpretation  to  the 
passage,  and  treat  this  and  other  names  therein  as 
titles  of  Moses — Jered  because  he  caused  the  manna 
to  descend.  Here — as  noticed  under  Jabez — the 
pun,  though  obvious  in  biblical  Hebrew,  where 
Jarad  (the  root  of  Jordan)  means  "  to  descend,"  is 
concealed  in  the  rabbinical  paraphrase,  which  has 
JVrrtN,  a  word  with  the  same  meaning,  but  with- 
out any  relation  to  Jered,  either  for  eye  or  ear.  [G.J 

JER'EMAI  (>DY:  ,I«f»ri* ;  Alex.  'Ufw/d  : 
Jermai),  a  layman ;  one  of  the  Bene-Hashum,  who 
was  compelled  by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  (Ezr.  x.  33).  In  the  lists  of  Esdras  it  is 
omitted. 

JEBEM  IAH  (1.TOT,  as  the  more  usual 
form,  or  JVO'V,  ch.  xxxvi  .-xxxviii.  ;  'Uftftlas  : 
Jeremias,  Vulg. ;  llieremias,  Hieron.  et  al.).  The 
name'  has  been  variously  explained :  by  Jerome  and 
Simonis  (Onomast.  p.  535),  as  "  the  exalted  of  the 
Lord ;"  by  Gesenius  (s.  v.),  as  "  appointed  of  the 
Lord;"  by  Carpzov  (Introd.  ad  lib.  V.  T.  p.  iii. 
c.  3),  followed  by  Hengstenberg  (Chrisiologie  des 
A.  B.  vol.  i.),  as  "  the  Lord  throws" — the  latter 
seeing  in  the  name  a  prophetic  reference  to  the 
work  described  in  i.  10. 
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I.  Life. — It  will  be  convenient  to  arrange  what 
is  known  as  to  the  life  and  work  of  this  Prophet  in 
sections  corresponding  to  its  chief  periods.  The 
materials  for  such  an  account  are  to  be  found 
almost  delusively  in  the  book  which  bears  his 
name.  Whatever  interest  may  attach  to  Jewish 
or  Christian  traditions  connected  with  his  name, 
they  have  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  historical, 
and  we  are  left  to  form  what  picture  we  can  of  the 
man  and  of  his  times  from  the  narratives  and  pro- 
phecies which  he  himself  has  left.  Fortunately, 
these  have  come  down  to  us,  though  in  some  dis- 
order, with  unusual  fulness ;  and  there  is  no  one  in 
the  "  goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets  "  of  whom, 
in  his  work,  feelings,  sufferings,  we  have  so  distinct 
a  knowledge.  He  is  for  us  the  great  example  of 
the  prophetic  life,  the  representative  of  the  pro- 
'  phetic  order.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
should  have  seemed  to  the  Christian  feeling  of  the 
Early  Church  a  type  of  Him  in  whom  that  life  re- 
ceived its  highest  completion  (Hieron.  Comm.  in 
Jtrem.  xxiii.  9;  Origen,  Ham.  in  Jerem.  i.  and 
viii. ;  Aug.  de  frost.  Dei,  c  xxxvii.),  or  that 
recent  writers  should  have  identified  him  with  the 
"Servant  of  the  Lord"  in  the  later  chapters  of 
Isaiah  (Bunsen,  Gott  in  Geschichte,  i.  p.  425- 
447 ;  NSgelsbach,  art.  Jerem.  in  Herzog's  Seal- 
encyelop.). 

(1.)  Under  Josiah,  B.C.  638-608.— In  the  13th 
*  year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah,  the  Prophet  speaks  of 
himself  as  still  •'  a  child  "  pJH,  i.  6).  We  cannot 

rely  indeed  on  this  word  as  a  chronological  da  tarn. 
It  may  have  been  used  simply  as  the  expression  of 
conscious  weakness,  and  as  a  word  of  age  it  extends 
from  merest  infancy  (Ex.  ii.  6 ;  1  Sam.  iv.  21)  to 
adult  manhood  (1  Sam.  xxx.  17  ;  1  K.  iii.  7).  We 
may  at  least  infer,  however,  as  we  can  trace  his  lite 
in  full  activity  for  upwards  of  forty  years  from  this 
period,  that  at  the  commencement  of  that  reign  he 
could  not  have  passed  out  of  actual  childhood.  He 
is  described  as  "  the  son  of  Hilkiah  of  the  priests 
that  were  in  Auathoth "  (i.  1).  Were  we  able, 
with  some  earlier  (Clem.  Al.  Strom,  i.  p.  142  ; 
Jerome,  Opp.  torn.  iv.  §  116,  D.)  and  some  later 
writers  (Eichhom,  Calovius,  Maldonatus,  von  Boh- 
,  len,  Umbreit)  to  identify  this  Hilkiah  with  the 
high-priest  who  bore  so  large  a  share  in  Josiah's 
work  of  reformation,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
think  of  the  king  and  the  prophet,  so  nearly  of  the 
same  age  (2  Chr.  xixiv.  1),  as  growing  np  together 
under  the  same  training,  subject  to  the  same  in- 
fluences. Against  this  hypothesis,  however,  there 
have  been  urged  the  facts  (Carpzov,  Keil,  Ewald, 
and  others) — (1.)  that  the  name  is  too  common  to 
be  a  ground  of  identification  ;  (2.)  that  the  manner 
in  which  this  Hilkiah  is  mentioned  is  inconsistent 
with  the  notion  of  his  having  been  the  High-priest  of 
Israel ;  (3.)  that  neither  Jeremiah  himself,  nor  his 
opponents,  allude  to  this  parentage ;  (4.)  that  the 
priests  who  lived  at  Anathoth  were  of  the  House 
of  Ithamar  (1  K.  ii.  26;  1  Chr.  xiiv.  3),  while  the 
high-priests  from  Zadok  downwards  were  of  the 
line  of  Eleazar  (Carpzov,  Introd.  in  lib.  V.  T. 
Jerem.).  The  occurrence  of  the  same  name  may 
be  looked  on,  however,  in  this  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances in  the  0.  T.,  as  a  probable  indication  of 
affinity  or  friendship ;  and  this,  together  with  the 
coincidences — (1.)  that  the  uncle  of  Jeremiah 
(xxxii.  7)  bears  die  same  name  as  the  husband  of 
Huldah  the  prophetess  (2  K.  xiii.  14),  and  (2.) 
that  Ahikam  the  son  of  Shaphan,  the  great  sup- 


porter of  Hilkiah  and  Huldah  in  their  work  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  20)  was  also,  throughout,  the  great  pro- 
tector of  the  prophet  (Jer.  xxvi.  24),  may  help  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  education  by  which  he 
was  prepared  tor  that  work  to  which  he  was  taught 
he  had  been  "  sanctified  from  his  mother's  womb." 
The  strange  Rabbinic  tradition  (Carpzov,  /.  c), 
that  eight  of  the  persons  most  conspicuous  in  the 
religious  history  of  this  period  (Jeremiah,  Baruch, 
Seraiah,  Maaseiah,  Hilkiah,  Hanameel,  Huldah, 
Shallum)  were  all  descended  from  the  harlot  Rahab, 
may  possibly  have  been  a  distortion  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  connected,  in  some  way  or  other, 
as  members  of  a  family.  If  this  were  so,  we  can 
form  a  tolerably  distinct  notion  of  the  influences 
that  were  at  work  on  Jeremiah's  youth.  The  boy 
would  hear  among  the  priests  of  his  native  town, 
not  three  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem  [Asa- 
THOTBj,  of  the  idolatries  and  cruelties  of  Hanasseh 
and  his  son  Amon.  He  would  be  trained  in  the 
traditional  precepts  and  ordinances  of  the  Law.  He 
would  become  acquainted  with  the  names  and 
writings  of  older  prophets,  such  as  Micah  and 
Isaiah.  As  he  grew  up  towards  manhood,  he 
would  hear  also  of  the  work  which  the  king  and 
his  counsellors  were  carrying  on,  and  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  woman,  who  alone,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  1 
midst  of  that  religious  revival,  was  looked  upon  as 
speaking  from  direct  prophetic  inspiration.  In  all 
likelihood,  as  we  have  seen,  he  came  into  actual 
contact  with  them.  Possibly,  too,  to  this  period  of 
his  life  we  may  trace  the  commencement  of  that 
friendship  with  the  family  of  Neriah  which  was 
afterwards  so  fruitful  in  results.  The  two  brothers 
Baruch  and  Seraiah  both  appear  as  the  disciples  of 
the  Prophet  (xxxvi.  4,  Ii.  59) ;  both  were  the  sons 
of  Neriah,  the  son  of  Maaseiah  (/.  c.) ;  and  Maa- 
seiah (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8)  was  governor  of  Jerusalem, 
acting  with  Hilkiah  and  Shaphan  in  the  religious 
reforms  of  Josiah.  As  the  result  of  all  these  in  flu-  ' 
ences  we  find  in  him  all  the  conspicuous  features 
of  the  devout  ascetic  character :  intense  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  weakness,  great  susceptibility  to 
varying  emotions,  a  spirit  easily  bowed  down.  But 
there  were  also,  we  may  believe  (assuming  only, 
that  the  prophetic  character  is  the  development,: 
purified  and  exalted,  of  the  natural,  not  its  contra- 
diction), the  strong  national  feelings  of  an  Israelite, 
the  desire  to  see  his  nation  becoming  in  reality 
what  it  had  been  called  to  be,  anxious  doubts  whe- 
ther this  were  possible,  for  a  people  that  had  sunk 
so  low  (cf.  Maurice,  Prophets  and  Kinjs  of  the 
0.  T.,  Sena,  xxii.-xxiv. ;  Ewald,  Propheten,  ii.  p. 
6-8).  Left  to  himself,  he  might  have  borne  his  part 
among  the  reforming  priests  of  Josiah's  reign,  free 
from  their  formalism  and  hypocrisy.  But  "the 
word  of  Jehovah  came  to  him "  (i.  2)  j  and  by 
that  divine  voice  the  secret  of  his  future  life  was 
revealed  to  him,  at  the  very  time  when  the  work 
of  reformation  was  going  on  with  fresh  vigour 
(2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3),  when  he  himself  was  beginning 
to  have  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  man.*  He  was 
to  lay  aside  all  self-distrust,  all  natural  fear  and 
trembling  (i.  7, 8 ),  and  to  accept  his  calling  as  a  pro- 
phet of  Jehovah  "  set  over  the  nations  and  over  the 
kingdoms,  to  root  out  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  de- 
stroy and  to  throw  down,  to  build  and  to  plant"  (i. 
10).  A  life-long  martyrdom  was  set  before  him,  a 
struggle  against  kings  and  priests  and  people  (i. 

•  Carpzov  (/.  c.)  fixes  twenty  as  the  probable  age 
of  Jeremiah  at  the  time  of  bis  call. 
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'18).  When  was  this  wonderful  mission  developed 
into  action  ?  What  effect  did  it  have  on  the  inward 
and  outward  life  of  the  man  who  received  it?  For 
a  time,  it  would  seem  he  held  aloof  from  the  work 
which  was  going  on  throughout  the  nation.  His 
name  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the 
memorable  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah.  Though  fire 
years  had  passed  since  he  had  entered  on  the  work 
of  a  prophet,  it  is  from  Huldah,  not  from  him,  that 
the  king  and  his  princes  seek  for  counsel.  The 
discovery  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  however  (we 
need  not  now  iuquire  whether  it  were  the  Penta- 
teuch as  a  whole,  or  a  lost  portion  of  it,  or  a  com- 
pilation altogether  new),  could  not  fail  to  exercise 
an  influence  on  a  mind  like  Jeremiah's :  his  later 
writings  show  abundant  traces  of  it  (cf.  inf.); 
and  the  result  apparently  was,  that  he  could  not 

,*  share  the  hopes  which  others  cherished.  To  them 
the  reformation  seemed  more  thorough  than  that 
accomplished  by  Hezekiah.  They  might  think  that 
fasts,  and  sacrifices,  and  the  punishment  of  idolaters, 
might  avert  the  penalties  of  which  they  heard  in 
the  book  so  strangely  found  (Deut.  xxvii.,  xxviii., 
mil.),  and  might  look  forward  to  a  time  of  pros- 
perity and  peace,  of  godliness  and  security  (vii.  4). 
He  saw  that  the  reformation  was  but  a  surface  one. 
Israel  had  gone  into  captivity,  and  Judah  was  worse 
than  Israel  (iii.  11).  It  was  as  hard  for  him,  as  it 
had  been  for  Isaiah,  to  find  among  the  princes  and 
people  who  worshipped  in  the  Temple,  one  just, 
truth-seeking  man  (r.  1,  28).  His  own  work,  as 
a  priest  and  prophet,  led  him  to  discern  the  false- 
hood and  lust  of  rule  which  were  at  work  under 
the  form  of  zeal  (v.  31).  The  spoken  or  written 
prophecies  of  his  contemporaries,  Zephaniah,  Hab- 
akkuk,  Urijah,  Huldah,  may  have  served  to  deepen 
his  convictions  that  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
was  already  passed,  and  that  there  was  no  escape 
from  it.  The  strange  visions  which  had  followed 
upon  his  call  (i.  1 1-16)  taught  him  that  Jehovah 
would  "  hasten"  ^he  performance  of  His  word ;  and 

.  if  the  Scythian  inroads  of  the  later  years  of  Josiah's 
reign  seemed  in  part  to  correspond  to  the  "  destruc- 
tion coming  from  the  North "  (Ewald,  Pnpheten, 
m  he.),  they  could  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  ex- 
hausting the  words  that  spoke  of  it.  Hence,  though 
we  have  hardly  any  mention  of  special  incidents  in 
the  life  of  Jeremiah  during  the  eighteen  years  be- 
tween his  call  and  Josiah's  death,  the  main  features 
of  his  life  come  distinctly  enough  before  us.  He  had 
even  then  his  experience  of  the  bitterness  of  the  lot  to 
which  God  had  called  him.  The  duties  of  the 
priest,  even  if  he  continued  to  discharge  them,  were 
merged  in  those  of  the  new  and  special  office. 
Strange  as  it  was  for  a  priest  to  remain  unmarried, 
his  lot  was  to  be  one  of  solitude  (xvi.  2).*  It  was 
not  for  him  to  enter  into  the  house  of  feasting,  or 
even  into  that  of  mourning  (xvi.  5,  8).  From  time 
to  time  he  appeared,  clad  probably  in  the  "  rough 
garment "  of  a  prophet  (Zech.  xiii.  4),  in  Anathoth 
and  Jerusalem.  He  was  heard  warning  and  protest- 
ing, "  rising  early  and  speaking"  (xrv.  8),  and  as 
the  result  of  this  there  came  "  reproach  and  derision 
daily"  (xx.  8).  He  was  betrayed  by  his  own  kin- 
dred (xii.  6),  persecuted  with  murderous  hate  by 
his  own  townsmen  (xi.  21),  mocked  with  the  taunt- 


*  This  Is  clearly  the  natural  Inference  bom  the 
words,  and  patristic  writers  take  the  fact  for  granted. 
In  later  times  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  some 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy,  and  has  been  denied  by  Protestant,  and 


ing  question,  Where  is  the  word  of  Jehovah  f 
(xvii.  15).  And  there  were  inner  spiritual  trials 
as  well  as  these  outward  ones.  He  too,  like  the 
writers  of  Job  and  Ps.  lxxiii.,  was  haunted  by  per- 
plexities rising  out  of  the  disorders  of  the  world 
(xii.  1, 2) ;  on  him  there  came  the  bitter  feeling,  that  - 
be  was  "  a  man  of  contention  to  the  whole  earth ;" 
(xv.  10),  the  doubt  whether  his  whole  work  was 
not  a  delusion  and  a  lie  (xx.  7),  tempting  him  at 
times  to  fall  back  into  silence,  until  the  fire  again 
burnt  within  him,  and  he  was  weary  of  forbearing 
(xx.  9).  Whether  the  passages  that  have  been  re- 
ferred to  belong,  all  of  them,  to  this  period  or  a 
later  one,  they  represent  that  which  was  inseparable 
from  the  prophet  s  life  at  all  times,  and  which,  in  a 
character  like  Jeremiah's,  was  developed  in  its 
strongest  form.  Towards  the  close  of  the  reign, 
however,  he  appears  to  have  taken  some  part  in 
the  great  national  questions  then  at  issue.  The 
overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  to  which  Ma- 
nasseh  had  become  tributary  led  the  old  Egyptian 
party  among  the  princes  of  Judah  to  revive  their 
plans,  and  to  urge  an  alliance  with  Pharaoh-Necho 
as  the  only  means  of  safety.  Jeremiah,  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  Isaiah  (Is.  xxx.  1-7),  warned 
them  that  it  would  lead  only  to  confusion  (ii.  18, 
36).  The  policy  of  Josiah  was  determined,  pro- 
bably, by  this  counsel.  He  chose  to  attach  himself 
to  the  new  Chaldaean  kingdom,  and  lost  his  life  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Egyp- 
tian king.  We  may  think  of  this  as  one  of  the 
first  great  sorrows  of  Jeremiah's  life.  His  lamenta- 
tions for  the  king  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  25),c  may  have 
been  those  of  personal  friendship.  They  were  cer- 
tainly those  of  a  man  n  ho,  with  nothing  before 
him  but  the  prospect  of  oinfusion  and  wrong,  looks 
back  upon  a  reign  of  righteousness  and  truth  (xxii. 
3,16). 

(2.)  Under  Jehoahaa  (  =  Shallum),  B.C.  608.— 
The  short  reign  of  this  prince — chosen  by  the  people 
on  hearing  of  Josiah's  death,  and  after  three  months 
deposed  by  Pharaoh-Necho— gave  little  scope  for 
direct  prophetic  action.  The  fact  of  his  deposition, 
however,  shows  that  he  had  been  set  up  against 
Egypt,  and  therefore  as  representing  the  policy  of 
which  Jeremiah  had  been  the  advocate ;  and  this 
may  account  for  the  tenderness  and  pity  with  which 
he  speaks  of  him  in  his  Egyptian  exile  (xxii.  11,12). 

(8.)  Under  Jehoiakim,  B.O.  607-697.— In  the 
weakness  and  disorder  which  characterised  this 
reign,  the  work  of  Jeremiah  became  daily  more  pro- 
minent. The  king  had  come  to  the  throne  as  the  1 
vassal  of  Egypt,  and  for  a  time  the  Egyptian  party 
was  dominant  in  Jerusalem.  It  numbered  among 
its  members  many  of  the  prinoes  of  Judah,  many 
priests  and  prophets,  the  Pashurs  and  the  Hana- 
niahs.  Others,  however,  remained  faithful  to  the 
policy  of  Josiah,  and  held  that  the  only  way  of 
safety  lay  in  accepting  the  supremacy  of  the  Chal- 
daeans.  Jeremiah  appeared  as  the  chief  represen- 
tative of  this  party.  He  had  learnt  to  discern  the 
signs  of  the  times ;  the  evils  of  the  nation  were 
not  to  be  cured  by  any  half-measures  of  reform,  or 
by  foreign  alliances.  The  king  of  Babylon  was 
God's  servant  (xxv.  9,  xxvii.  6)  doing  His  work, 
and  was  for  a  time  to  prevail  over  all  resistance. 


re-asserted  by  Romish  critics  accordingly  (cf.  Carp- 
aov,  I.  c). 

*  The  hypothesis  which  ascribes  these  lamentations 
to  Jeremiah  of  Libnah,  Josiah's  father-in-law,  is 
hardly  worth  renting. 
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Hard  as  it  was  for  one  who  sympathised  so  deeply 
with  all  the  sufferings  of  his  country,  this  was  the 
conviction  to  which  he  had  to  bring  himself.  He 
had  to  expose  himself  to  the  suspicion  of  treachery 
by  declaring  it.    Men  claiming  to  be  prophets  had 

„  their  "  word  of  Jehovah  "  to  set  against  his  (xiv. 

'  13,  xxiii.  7),  and  all  that  he  could  do  was  to 
commit  his  cause  to  God,  and  wait  for  the  result. 
Some  of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  this  conflict  are 
brought  before  us  with  great  vividness.  Soon  after 
the  accession  of  Jehoiakim,  on  one  of  the  solemn 
feast-days — when  the  courts  of  the  Temple  were 
rilled  with  worshippers  from  all  the  cities  of  Judah — 
the  prophet  appeared,  to  utter  the  message  that  Je- 
rusalem should  become  a  curse,  that  the  Temple 
should  share  the  fate  of  the  tabernacle  of  Shiloh 
(xxvi.  6).  Then  it  was  that  the  great  struggle  of  his 
life  began :  priests  and  prophets,  and  people  joined 

♦  in  the  demand  for  his  death  (xxvi.  8).  The  princes 
of  Judah,  among  whom  were  still  many  of  the 
counsellors  of  Josiah,  or  their  sons,  endeavoured  to 
protect  him  (xxvi.  16).  His  friends  appealed  to 
the  precedent  of  Micah  the  Morasthite,  who  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  had  uttered  a  like  prophecy  with 
impunity,  and  so  for  a  time  he  escaped.  The  fate 
of  one  who  was  stirred  up  to  prophesy  in  the  same 
strain  showed,  however,  what  he  might  expect  from 
the  weak  and  cruel  king.    If  Jeremiah  was  not  at 

*  once  hunted  to  death,  like  Drijah  (xxvi.  23),  it  was 
only  because  his  friend  Ahikam  was  powerful 
enough  to  protect  him.  The  fourth  year  of  Je- 
hoiakim  was  yet  more  memorable.  The  battle  of 
Carchemish  overthrew  the  hopes  of  the  Egyptian 

»  party  (xlvi.  2),  and  the  armies  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
drove  those  who  had  no  defenced  cities  to  take 
refuge  in  Jerusalem  (xxxv.  11).  As  one  of  the 
consequences  of  this,  we  have  the  interesting  episode 
of  the  Rechabites.  The  mind  of  the  prophet, 
ascetic  in  his  habits,  shrinking  from  the  common 
forms  of  social  life,  was  naturally  enough  drawn 
towards  the  tribe  which  was  at  once  conspicuous  for 
its  abstinence  from  wine  and  its  traditional  hatred  of 
idolatry  (2  K.  x.  15).  The  occurrence  of  the  name 
of  Jeremiah  among  them,  and  their  ready  reception 
into  the  Temple,  may  point,  perhaps,  to  a  previous 
intimacy  with  him  and  his  brother  priests.  Now 
they  and  their  mode  of  life  had  a  new  significance 
for  him.  They,  with  their  reverence  for  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  founder  of  their  tribe,  were  as  a  living 
protest  against  the  disobedience  of  the  men  of 
judah  to  a  higher  law  (xxxv.  18).  In  this  year 
too  came  another  solemn  message  to  the  king: 
prophecies  which  had  been  uttered,  here  and  there 
at  intervals,  were  now  to  be  gathered  together, 
written  in  a  book,  and  read  as  a  whole  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  people.  Baruch,  already  known  as  the 
Prophet's  disciple,  acted  as  scribe ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  a  solemn  fast-day  called  the 
whole  people  together  in  the  Temple  (xxxvi.  1-9), 
Jeremiah — hindered  himself,  we  know  not  how- 
sent  him  to  proclaim  them.  The  result  was  as  it  had 
been  before  :  the  princes  of  Judah  connived  at  the 

7  escape  of  the  Prophet  and  his  scribe  (xxxvi.  19). 
The  king  vented  his  impotent  rage  upon  the  scroll 
which  Jeremiah  had  written.  Jeremiah  and  Ba- 
ruch, in  their  retirement,  re-wrote  it  with  many 
added  prophecies ;  among  them,  probably,  the  special 
prediction  that  the  king  should  die  by  the  sword, 
and  be  cast  out  unburied  and  dishonoured  (xxii, 
30).  In  ch.  xlv.,  which  belongs  to  this  period,  we 
have  a  glimpse  into  the  relations  which  existed 
between  the  master  and  the  scholar,  and  into 


what  at  tliat  time  wire  the  thoughts  of  each  of 
them.  Baruch,  younger  and  more  eager,  had  ex- 
pected a  change  for  the  better.  To  play  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  impending  crisis,  to  be  the  hero  of 
a  national  revival,  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  con- 
queror whose  coming  he  announced — this,  or  tome- 
thing  like  this,  had  been  the  vision  that  had  come 
before  him,  and  when  this  passed  away  he  sank  into 
despair  at  the  seeming  Jruitlessneas  of  his  efforts. 
Jeremiah  had  passed  through  that  phase  of  trial 
and  could  sympathise  with  it,  and  knew  how  to 
meet  it.  To  the  mind  of  his  disciple,  as  once  to 
his  own,  the  future  was  revealed  in  all  its  drea- 
riness. He  was  not  to  seek  "great  things"  for 
himself  in  the  midst  of  his  country's  rain :  his 
life,  and  that  only,  was  to  be  given  him  "  for  a  prey." 
As  the  danger  drew  nearer,  ther  e  was  given  to  the 
Prophet  a  clearer  insight  into  the  purposes  of  God 
for  His  people.  He  might  have  thought  befure,  as 
others  did,  that  the  chastisement  would  be  but 
for  a  short  time,  that  repentance  would  lead  to 
strength,  and  that  the  yoke  of  the  Chaldeans  might 
soon  be  shaken  off :  now  he  learnt  that  it  would  . 
last  for  seventy  years  (xxv.  12),  till  he  and  all  that ' 
generation  had  passed  away.  Nor  was  it  on  Judah 
only  that  the  king  of  Babylon  was  to  execute  the 
judgments  of  Jehovah :  all  nations  that  were 
within  the  prophet's  ken  were  to  drink  as  fully  as 
she  did  of  "the  wine-cup  of  His  fury"  (xxv. 
1 5-38).  In  the  absence  of  special  dates  for  other 
events  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  we  may  bring 
together  into  one  picture  some  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  this  period  of  Jeremiah's  life.  As  the 
danger  from  the  Chaldeans  became  more  threaten- 
ing, the  persecution  against  him  grew  hotter,  bis 
own  thoughts  were  more  bitter  and  desponding 
(iviii.).  The  people  sought  his  life:  his  voice 
rose  up  in  the  prayer  that  God  would  deliver  and 
avenge  him.  Common  facts  became  significant  to 
him  of  new  and  wonderful  truths;  the  work  of 
the  potter  aiming  at  the  production  of  a  perfect 
form,  rejecting  the  vessels  which  did  not  attain  to 
it,  became  a  parable  of  God's  dealings  with  Israel 
and  with  the  world  (xviii.  1-6 ;  comp.  Maurice, 
Proph.  and  Kings,  I.  c).  That  thought  he  soon 
reproduced  in  act  as  well  as  word.  Standing  in  the 
valley  of  Ben-Hinnom,  he  broke  the  earthen  vessel 
he  earned  in  his  hands,  and  prophesied  to  the  people 
that  the  whole  city  should  be  defiled  with  the  dead, 
as  that  valley  had  been,  within  their  memory,  by 
Josiah  (xix.  10-13).  The  boldness  of  the  speech 
and  act  drew  upon  him  immediate  punishment. 
The  priest  Pashur  smote  and  put  him  "in  the 
stocks"  (xx.  2) ;  and  then  there  came  upon  him,  as 
in  all  seasons  of  suffering,  the  sense  ot  failure  and 
weakness.  The  work  of  God's  messengers  seemed 
to  him  too  terrible  to  be  borne:  he  would  fain 
have  withdrawn  from  it  (xx.  9).  He  used  for 
himself  the  cry  of  wailing  that  had  belonged  to  the 
extremest  agony  of  Job  (xx.  14-18).  The  years 
that  followed  brought  no  change  for  the  better. 
Famine  and  drought  were  added  to  the  miseries  of 
the  people  (xiv.  1),  but  false  prophets  still  deceived  - 
them  with  assurances  of  plenty ;  and  Jeremiah  was 
looked  on  with  dislike,  as  "  a  prophet  of  evil,"  and 
"  every  one  cursed  "  him  (xv.  10).  He  was  set, 
however,  "  as  a  fenced  brazen  wall "  (xv.  20 X  and 
went  on  with  his  work,  reproving  king  and  nobles 
and  people ;  as  for  other  sins,  so  also  especially  tor 
their  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  (xvii.  19-27),  for 
their  blind  reverence  for  the  Temple,  and  yet 
blinder  trust  in  it,  even  while  they  were  worshir- 
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ping  the  Queen  of  Heaven  in  the  very  streets  of 
.Jerusalem  (vii.  14,  18).  Now  too,  as  before,  his 
work  extended  to  other  nations:  they  were  not  to 
exult  in  the  downfall  of  Judah,  but  to  share  it. 
All  were  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  empire  of  the 
Chaldeans  (xlviii.-xlix.).  If  there  had  been  nothing 
beyond  this,  no  ho\<e  for  Israel  or  this  world  but 
that  of  a  universal  monarchy  rating  on  brute 
strength,  the  prospect  would  have  been  altogether 
overw  helming ;  but  through  this  darkness  there 
gleamed  the  dawning  of  a  glorious  hope.  When 
.  the  seventy  years  were  over,  there  was  to  be  a 
restoration  as  wonderful  as  that  from  Egypt  had 
been  (xxxiii.  7).  In  the  far  off  future  there  was 
the  vision  of  a  renewed  kingdom ;  of  a  "  righteous 
branch  "  of  the  house  of  David,  "  executing  judg- 
ment and  justice,"  of  Israel  and  Judah  dwelling 
safely,  once  more  united,  under  "the  Lord  our 
Righteousness"  (uaii.  5,  6). 

It  is  doubtful  how  far  we  can  deal  with  the  strange 
narrative  of  ch.  xiii.  as  a  fact  in  Jeremiah's  life. 
Ewald  (Prophtten  ties  A.  B.,  m  foe.)  rejects  the 
reading  "  Euphrates  "  altogether ;  Hitzig,  following 
Bochart,  conjectures  Ephratah.  Most  other  modem 
commentators  look  on  the  narrative  as  merely  sym- 
bolic. Assuming,  however  (with  Calmet  and 
Henderson,  and  the  consensus  of  patristic  expo- 
sitors), that  here,  as  in  xix.  1, 10,  xxvii.  2  ;  Is.  xx. 
2,  the  symbols,  however  strange  they  might  seem, 
were  acts  and  not  visions,  it  is  open  to  us  to  con 
jecture  that  in  this  visit  to  the  land  of  the  Chal- 
deans may  have  originated  his  acquaintance  with 
the  princes  and  commanders  who  afterwards  be- 
friended him.  The  special  commands  given  in  his 
*  favour  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (xxxix.  11)  seem  at  any 
rate  to  imply  some  previous  knowledge. 

(4.)  Under  Jehoiachin  ( = Jeconiah),  B.C.  597 . — 
The  danger,  which  Jeremiah  had  so  long  foretold,  at 
last  came  near.  First  Jehoiakim,  and  afterwards 
bis  successor,  were  carried  into  exile,  and  with  them 
all  that  constituted  the  worth  and  strength  of  the 
nation, — princes,  warriors,  artisans  (2  K.  xxiv.). 
Among  them  too  were  some  of  the  false  prophets 
who  had  encouraged  the  people  with  the  hope  of  a 
speedy  deliverance,  and  could  not  yet  abandon  their 
blind  confidence.  Of  the  work  of  the  prophet  in 
this  short  reign  we  have  but  the  fragmentary 
record  of  xxii.  24-30.  We  may  infer,  however, 
from  the  language  of  his  later  prophecies,  that 
he  looked  with  sympathy  and  sorrow  on  the  fate  of 
the  exiles  in  Babylon ;  and  that  the  fulfilment  of  all 
that  he  had  been  told  to  utter  made  him  stronger 
than  ever  in  his  resistance  to  all  schemes  of  inde- 
pendence and  revolt. 

(5.)  Under  Zedekiah,  B.C.  597-586. —  In  this 
prince  (probably,  as  having  been  appointed  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar), we  do  not  find  the  same  obstinate  re- 
sistance to  the  prophet's  counsels  as  in  Jehoiakim. 
He  respects  him,  fears  him,  seeks  his  counsel ;  but 
he  is  a  mere  shadow  of  a  king,  powerless  even 
against  his  own  counsellors,  and  in  his  reign,  ac- 
cordingly, the  sufferings  of  Jeremiah  were  sharper 
than  they  had  been  before.  The  straggle  with  the 
,  false  prophets  went  on :  the  more  desperate  the 
condition  of  their  country,  the  more  daring  were 
their  predictions  of  immediate  deliverance.  Be- 
tween such  men,  living  in  the  present,  and  the  true 
prophet,  walking  by  faith  in  the  unseen  future  of  a 
righteous  kingdom  (xxiii.  5,  6),  there  could  not 
but  be  an  internecine  enmity.  He  saw  too  plainly 
that  nothing  but  the  most  worthless  remnant  of 
the  nation  had  been  left  in  Judah  (xxiv.  5-8),  and 
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denounced  the  falsehood  of  those  wno  cnine  with 
lying  messages  of  peace.    His  counsel  to  the  exiles 
(conveyed  in  a  letter  which,  of  all  portions  of  the 
0.  T.,  comes  nearest  in  form  and  character  to  the  . 
Epistles  of  the  N.  T.)  was  that  they  should  submit  ' 
to  their  lot,  prepare  for  a  long  captivity,  and  wait 
quietly  for  the  ultimate  restoration.    In  this  hope 
he  found  comfort  for  himself  which  mode  his  sleep 
sweet"  unto  him,  even  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
weariness  and  strife  (xxxi.  26).    Even  at  Babylon, 
however,  there  were  false  prophets  opposing  him, 
speaking  of  him  as  a  "  madman  "  (xxix.  26),  urging 
the  priests  of  Jerusalem  to  more  active  persecution. 
The  trial  soon  followed.    The  king  at  first  seemed 
willing  to  be  guided  by  him,  and  sent  to  ask  for  his 
intercession  (xxxvii.  3),  but  the  apparent  revival 
of  the  power  of  Egypt  under  A  pries  (Pharooh- 
Hophra)  created  false  hopes,  and  drew  him  and 
the  princes  of  the  neighbouring  nations  into  projects 
of  revolt.    The  clearness  with  which  Jeremiah  had  " 
foretold  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  Babylon,  in  a 
letter  sent  to  the  exiles  in  that  city  by  his  disciple, 
Baruch's  brother  Seraiah  (assuming  the  genuineness 
of  1.  and  li.),  made  him  all  the  more  certain  that 
the  time  of  that  overthrow  had  not  yet  arrived, 
and  that  it  was  not  to  come  from  the  hand  of 
Egypt.    He  appears  in  the  streets  of  the  city  with 
bonds  and  yokes  upon  his  neck  (xxvii.  2),  an- 
nouncing that  they  were  meant  for  Judah  and  its- 
allies.    The  false  prophet  Hananiah — who  broke 
the  offensive  symbol  (xxviii.  10),  and  predicted  the 
destruction  of  the  Chaldaeans  within  two  years 
(xxviii.  3)— learnt  that  "  a  yoke  of  iron"  was  upon 
the  neck  of  all  the  nations,  and  died  himself  while 
it  was  still  pressing  heavily  on  Judah  (xxviii. 
16,  17).   The  approach  of  an  Egyptian  army, 
however,  and  the  consequent  departure  of  the 
Chaldaeans,  made  the  position  of  Jeremiah  full  of 
danger ;  and  he  sought  to  effect  his  escape  from  a 
city  in  which,  it  seemed,  he  could  no  longer  do 
good ,  and  to  take  refuge  in  his  own  town  of  Auathoth 
or  its  neighbourhood  (xxxvii.  12).    The  discovery 
of  this  plan  led,  not  unnaturally  perhaps,  to  the 
charge  of  desertion:  it  was  thought  that  he  too 
was  "falling  away  to  the  Chaldaeans,"  as  others 
were  doing  (xxxviii.  19),  and,  in  spite  of  his  denial, 
he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  (xxxvii.  16).  The 
interposition  of  the  king,  who  still  respected  and 
consulted  him,  led  to  some  mitigation  of  the  rigour 
of  his  confinement  (xxxvii.  21) ;  but,  as  this  did  not 
hinder  him  from  speaking  to  the  people,  the  princes 
of  Judah — bent  on  an  alliance  with  Egypt,  and 
calculating  on  the  king's  being  unable  to  resist 
them  (xxxviii.  5) — threw  him  into  the  prison-pit,  to  " 
die  there.    From  this  horrible  fate  he  was  again 
delivered,  by  the  friendship  of  the  Ethiopian  Eu- 
nuch, Ebed-Melech,  and  the  king's  regard  for  him  ; 
and  was  restored  to  the  milder  custody  in  which  he 
had  been  kept  previously,  where  we  find  (xxxii. 
1 6)  he  had  the  companionship  of  Baruch.    In  the 
impotence  of  his  perplexity,  Zedekiah  once  again 
secretly  consulted  him  (xxxviii.  14),  but  only  to 
hear  the  certainty  of  failure,  if  he  continued  to 
resist  the  authority  of  the  Chaldaeans.    The  same 
counsel  was  repeated  more  openly  when  the  king 
sent  Pashur  (not  the  one  already  mentioned)  and 
Zephaniah — before  friendly,  it  appears,  to  Jeremiah, 
or  at  least  neutral  (xxix.  29) — to  ask  for  his  advice. 
Fruitless  as  it  was,  we  may  yet  trace,  in  the  softened 
language  of  xxxiv.  5,  one  consequence  of  the  king's 
kindness :  though  exile  was  inevitable,  he  was  yet 
to  "die  in  peace."    The  return  of  the  Chaldaean 
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army  filled  both  king  anil  people  with  dismay 
(xnii.  1);  and  the  risk  now  was  that  they  would 
pass  from  their  presumptuous  confidence  to  the 
opposite  extreme  and  sink  down  in  despair,  with  no 
faith  in  God  and  no  hope  for  the  future.  The 
prophet  was  taught  how  to  meet  that  danger  also. 
In  his  prison,  while  the  Chaldaeans  were  ravaging 
the  country,  he  bought,  with  all  requisite  for- 
malities, the  field  at  Anathoth,  which  his  kinsman 
Hanameel  wished  to  get  rid  of  (xxxii.  6-9).  His 

t-  faith  in  the  promises  of  God  did  not  fail  him. 
With  a  confidence  in  his  country's  future,  which 
has  been  compared  (N'Ugelsbach,  /.  c.)  to  that  of 
the  Itoman  who  bought  at  its  full  value  the  very 
ground  on  which  the  forces  of  Hannibal  were 
encamped  (Liv.  xxxvi.  11),  he  believed  not  only 
that  "  houses  and  fields  and  vineyards  should  again 
be  possessed  in  the  land  "  (xxxii.  15),  but  that  the 
voice  of  gladness  should  still  be  heard  there  (xxxiii. 
11),  that,  under  "  the  Lord  our  Righteousness,"  the 
house  of  David  and  the  priests  the  Levites  should 
never  be  without  representatives  (xxxiii.  15-18). 
At  last  the  blow  came.  The  solemn  renewal  of 
the  national  covenant  (xxxiv.  19),  the  oner  of 
freedom  to  all  who  had  been  brought  into  slavery, 
were  of  no  avail.  The  selfishness  of  the  nobles 
was  stronger  even  than  their  fears,  and  the  prophet, 
who  had  before  rebuked  them  for  their  desecration 
of  the  sabbath,  now  had  to  protest  against  their  dis- 
regard of  the  sabbatic  year  (xxxiv.  14).  The  city 
was  taken,  the  temple  burnt.  The  king  and  his 
princes  shared  the  late  of  Jehoiachin.  The  prophet 
gave  utterance  to  his  sorrow  in  the  Lamentations. 

(6.)  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  B.C.  586-(?). 
The  Chaldaean  party  in  Judah  had  now  the  pros- 
pect of  better  tilings.  Nebuchadnezzar  could  not 
fail  to  reward  those  who,  in  the  midst  of  hard- 
ships of  all  kinds,  had  served  him  so  faithfully. 
We  find  accordingly  a  special  charge  given  to  Nebu- 

•  zaradan  (xxxix.  1 1)  to  protect  the  person  of  Jere- 
miah ;  and,  after  being  carried  as  far  as  Ramah  with 
the  crowd  ofcaptives(xl.  1),  he  was  set  free,  and  Ge- 
daliah,  the  son  of  his  steadfast  friend  Ahikam,  made 
governor  over  the  cities  of  Judah.  The  feeling  of 
the  Chaldaeans  towards  him  was  shown  yet  more 
strongly  in  the  offer  made  him  by  Nebuzaradan 
(xl.  4,  5).  It  was  left  to  him  to  decide  whether 
he  would  go  to  Babylon,  with  the  prospect  of  living 
there  under  the  patronage  of  the  king,  or  remain  in 
his  own  land  with  Gedaliah  and  the  remnant  over 
whom  he  ruled.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
motive — sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  people, 
attachment  to  his  native  land,  or  the  desire  to  help 
his  friend — the  prophet  chose  the  latter,  and  the 
Chaldaean  commander  "gave  him  a  reward,"  and 
set  him  free.  For  a  short  time  there  was  an  in- 
terval of  peace  (xl.  9-12),  soon  broken,  however, 
by  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  by  Ishmael  and  his  asso- 
ciates. We  are  left  to  conjecture  in  what  way  the  pro- 
phet escaped  from  a  massacre  which  was  apparently 
intended  to  include  all  the  adherents  of  Gedaliah. 
The  fulness  with  which  the  history  of  the  massacre 
is  narrated  in  chap,  xli.,  makes  it  however  probable 
that  he  was  among  the  prisoners  whom  Ishmael  was 
carrying  off  to  the  Ammonites,  and  who  were  re- 
leased by  the  arrival  of  Johanan.  One  of  Jeremiah's 
friends  was  thus  cut  off,  but  Baruch  still  remained 
with  him  ;  and  the  people,  under  Johanan,  who  had 
taken  the  command  on  the  death  of  Gedaliah, 
turned  to  him  for  counsel.  "  The  governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chaldaeans  had  been  assassinated. 
Would  not  their  vengeance  fall  on  the  whole 


people  ?  Was  there  any  safety  but  In  escaping  to 
Egypt  while  they  could  f"  They  came  accordingly 
to  Jeremiah  with  a  foregone  conclusion.  With  the 
vision  of  peace  and  plenty  in  that  land  of  fleshpote 
(xlii.  14),  his  warnings  and  assurances  were  in 
vain  and  did  but  draw  on  him  and  Baruch  the  old 
charge  of  treachery  (xliii.  !l).  The  people  fol- 
lowed their  own  counsel,  and — lest  the  two  whom  - 
they  suspected  should  betray  or  counteract  it — took 
them  also  by  force  to  Egypt.  There,  in  the  city  of 
Tahpanhes,  we  have  the  last  clear  glimpses  of  the 
prophet's  life.  His  words  are  sharper  and  stronger 
than  ever.  He  does  not  shrink,  even  there,  from 
speaking  of  the  Chaldaean  king  once  more  as  the 
"  servant  of  Jehovah  "  (xliii.  10).  He  declares 
that  they  should  see  the  throne  of  the  conqueror 
set  up  in  the  very  place  which  they  had  chosen  as 
the  securest  refuge.  He  utters  a  final  protest 
(xliv.)  against  the  idolatries  of  which  they  and 
their  fathers  had  been  guilty,  and  which  they  were 
even  then  renewing.  After  this  all  is  uncertain. 
If  we  could  assume  that  lii.  31  was  written  by  Jere- 
miah himself,  it  would  show  that  he  reached  an 
extreme  old  age,  but  this  is  so  doubtful  that  we  are 
left  to  other  sources.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the 
Christian  tradition,  resting  doubtless  on  some  earlier 
belief  (  Tertnll.  adv.  Oruat.  c.  8 ;  Pseudo-Epiphan. 
Opp.  iii.  239 ;  Hieron.  adv.  Jooin.  ii.  37)  that  the 
long  tragedy  of  his  life  ended  in  actual  martyrdom, 
and  that  the  Jews  at  Tahpanhes,  irritated  by  his  1 
rebukes,  at  last  stoned  him  to  death.  Most  com- 
mentators on  tho  N.  T.  find  an  allusion  to  this  in 
Heb.  xi.  37.  An  Alexandrian  tradition  reported 
that  his  bones  had  been  brought  to  that  city  by 
Alexander  the  Great  (Chron.  Pasch.  p.  156,  ei 
Dindorf,  quoted  by  Carpzov  and  Kagelsbach).  In 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  travellers  were  told, 
though  no  one  knew  the  precise  spot,  that  he  had 
been  buried  at  Ghizeh  (Lucas,  Travels  in  the  Levant, 
p.  28).  On  the  other  side  there  is  the  Jewish 
statement  that  on  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, he,  with  Baruch,  made  his  escape  to 
Babylon  (Seder  Olam  Rabba,  c.  26 ;  Genebrard, 
Chrcmol.  Heb.  1608)  or  Judaea  (R.  Solomon 
Jarchi,  on  Jer.  xliv.  14),  and  died  in  peace. 
Josephus  is  altogether  silent  as  to  his  fate,  but 
states  generally  that  the  Jews  who  took  refuge  in 
Egypt  were  finally  carried  to  Babylon  as  captives 
{Ant.  x.  9).  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that 
both  the  Jewish  tradition  and  the  silence  of  Josephus 
originated  in  the  desire  to  gloss  over  a  great  crime, 
and  that  the  offer  of  Nebuxaradan  (xl.  4)  suggested 
the  conjecture  that  afterwards  grew  into  an  asser- 
tion. As  it  is,  the  darkness  and  doubt  that  brood 
over  the  last  days  of  the  prophet's  life  are  more 
significant  than  either  of  the  issues  which  pre- 
sented themselves  to  men's  imaginations  as  the 
winding-up  of  his  career.  He  did  not  need  a  death 
by  violence  to  make  him  a  true  martyr.  To  die. 
with  none  to  record  the  time  or  manner  of  his 
death,  was  the  right  end  for  one  who  had  spoken 
all  along,  not  to  win  the  praise  of  men,  but 
because  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  in  him  as  a 
"  burning  fire "  (xx.  9).  May  we  not  even  con- 
jecture that  this  silence  was  due  to  the  prophet 
himself?  If  we  believe  (cf.  inf.)  that  Baruch, 
who  was  with  Jeremiah  in  Egypt,  survived  him, 
and  had  any  share  in  collecting  and  editing  hit 
prophecies,  it  is  hard  to  account  for  the  omission  of 
a  fact  of  so  much  interest,  except  on  the  hypothesis 
that  his  lips  were  sealed  by  the  injunctions  of  the* 
master  who  thus  taught  him,  by  example  as  well  as 
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by  precept,  that  he  was  not  to  seek  "  great  things  " 
for  himself. 

Other  traditions  connected  with  the  name  of 
Jeremiah,  though  they  throw  no  light  on  his  his- 
tory, are  interesting,  as  showing  the  impression 
left  by  his  work  and  life  on  the  minds  of  later 
generation*.  As  the  captivity  dragged  on,  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  Seventy  Years,  which  had  at  tirst 
been  so  full  of  terror,  came  to  be  a  ground  of  hope 
(Dan.  ii.  2 ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  21 ;  Ezr.  i.  1).  On 
the  return  from  Babylon,  his  prophecies  were  col- 
lected and  received  into  the  canon,  as  those  of  the 

'  second  of  the  Great  Prophets  of  Israel.  In  the 
arrangement  followed  by  the  Babylonian  Talmndic 
writers  (Baba  Bathr.  §  14  b ;  quoted  by  Lightfoot 
on  Matt,  xrvii.  9),  and  perpetuated  among  some  of 
the  mediaeval  Jewish  transcribers  (Wolff,  Bibl. 
Hebr.  ii.  148),  he,  and  not  Isaiah,  occupies  the 

'  first  place.  The  Jewish  saying  that "  the  spirit  of 
Jeremiah  dwelt  afterwards  in  Zechariah  "  (Urotius 
in  Matt,  xxvii.  9)  indicates  how  greatly  the  mind  of 
the  one  was  believed  to  have  been  influenced  by  the 
teaching  of  the  other.  The  fulfilment  of  his  pre- 
dictions of  a  restored  nationality  led  men  to 
think  of  him,  not  as  a  prophet  of  evil  only,  but  as 
watching  over  his  countrymen,  interceding  for 
them.    More  than  any  other  of  the  prophets,  he 

-  occupies  the  position  of  the  patron-saint  of  Judaea. 
He  had  concealed  the  tabernacle  and  the  ark,  the 
great  treasures  of  the  Temple,  in  one  of  the  caves  of 
Sinai,  there  to  remain  unknown  till  the  day  of 
restoration  (2  Mace.  ii.  1-8).  He  appears  "a  man 
with  grey  hairs  and  exceeding  glorious,"  "  the  lover 
of  the  brethren,  who  prayed  much  for  the  holy 
city,"  in  the  vision  of  Judas  Maccabaeus;  and  from 
him  the  hero  receives  his  golden  sword,  as  a  gift  of 
God  (2  Mace.  xv.  13-16).  His  whole  vocation  as 
a  prophet  is  distinctly  recognised  (Ecclus.  xlix.  7). 
The  authority  of  his  name  is  claimed  for  long 
didactic  declamations  against  the  idolatry  of  Babylon 
(Bar.  vi.).  At  a  later  period  it  was  attached  as 
that  of  the  representative  prophet  to  quotations 
from  other  books  in  the  same  volume  (Lightfoot, 
I.  c.)  or  to  prophecies,  apocryphal,  or  genuine, 
whose  real  author  was  forgotten  (Hieron.  in  Matt. 
xxvii.  9 ;  Fabridus,  Cod.  Pseudepig.  V.  T.  i.  1103 ; 
Grot,  in  Eph.  .v.  14).  Even  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  ministry  there  prevailed  the  belief  (resting, 
in  part  perhaps,  in  this  case  as  in  that  of  Elijah,  on 
the  mystery  which  shrouded  the  time  and  manner 
of  his  death)  that  his  work  was  not  yet  over. 
Some  said  of  Jesus  that  he  was  "  Jeremias,  or 
one  of  the  prophets  "  (Matt.  xvi.  14).  According 
to  many  commentators  he  was  " the  prophet" 
whom  all  the  people  were  expecting  (John  i.  21). 
The  belief  that  he  was  the  fulfilment  of  Deut. 
xviii.  18  has  been  held  by  later  Jewish  interpreters 
(A  bar  ban  el  in  Carpzov,  /.  c).  The  traditions  con- 
nected with  him  lingered  on  even  in  the  Christian 
church,  and  appeared  in  the  notion  that  he  had 

,  never  really  died,  but  would  return  one  day  from 
Paradise  as  one  of  the  "two  witnesses"  of  the 
Apocalypse  (Victorinus,  Comm.  in  Apoc.  ii.  13). 
Egyptian  legends  assumed  yet  wilder  and  more 
fantastic  forms.  He  it  was  who  foretold  to  the 
priests  of  Egypt  that  their  idols  should  one  day 
fall  to  the  ground  in  the  presence  of  the  virgin 
born  (Epiphan.  de  vit.  Proph.  Opp.  ii.  p.  239). 
Playing  the  part  of  a  St.  Patrick,  he  had  delivered 
one  district  on  the  shores  of  the  Nile  from  croco- 

"  diles  and  asps,  and  even  in  the  4th  century  of  the 
Christian  era  the  dust  of  that  region  was  looked  on 


as  a  specific  against  their  bites  (ibid.).  A.'xsording 
to  another  tradition,  he  had  returned  from  Egypt  to 
Jerusalem,  and  lived  there  for  300  years  (r/Herbelot, 
Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  499).  The  0.  T.  narrative  of 
his  sufferings  was  dressed  out  with  the  incidents  of 
a  Christian  martyrdom  (Eupolem.  Polyhist,  in 
Euaeb.  Praep.  Ersang.  ix.  39). 

II.  Character  and  style. — It  will  linvc  been  seen 
from  this  narrative  that  there  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Jeremiah  sharper  suffering  than  any  previous  pro- 
phet had  experienced.  It  was  not  merely  that  the 
misery  which  others  had  seen  afar  off  was  actually 
pressing  on  him  and  on  his  country,  nor  that  h? 
had  to  endure  a  life  of  persecution,  while  they  baa 
intervals  of  repose,  in  which  they  were  honoured 
and  their  counsel  sought.  In  addition  to  all  differ- 
ences of  outward  circumstances,  there  was  that  of 
individual  character,  influenced  by  them,  reacting 
on  them.  In  every  page  of  his  prophecies  we 
recognise  the  temperament  which,  while  it  does  not 
lead  the  man  who  has  it  to  shrink  from  doing  God's  ' 
work,  however  painful,  makes  the  pain  of  doing  it 
infinitely  more  acute,  and  gives  to  the  whole  cha- 
racter tile  impress  of  a  deeper  and  more  lasting 
melancholy.  He  is  pre-eminently  "  the  man  that 
hath  seen  afflictions  "  (Lam.  iii.  1).  There  is  no 
sorrow  like  unto  his  sorrow  (Lam.  i.  12).  He  wit- 
nesses the  departure,  one  by  one,  of  all  his  hopes  of 
national  reformation  and  deliverance.  He  has  to 
appear,  Cassandra-like,  as  a  prophet  of  evil,  dashing 
to  the  ground  the  false  hopes  with  which  the  people 
are  buoying  themselves  up.  Other  prophets,  Samuel, 
Elisha,  Isaiah,  had  been  sent  to  rouse  the  people 
to  resistance.  He  (like  Phocion  in  the  paralle. 
crisis  of  Athenian  history)  has  been  brought  to  tht 
conclusion,  bitter  as  it  is,  that  the  only  safety  fbi 
his  countrymen  lies  in  their  accepting  that  against  , 
which  they  are  contending  as  the  worst  of  evils-  ' 
and  this  brings  on  him  the  charge  of  treachery  anci 
desertion.  If  it  were  not  for  his  trust  in  the  God 
of  Israel,  for  his  hope  of  a  better  future  to  be 
brought  out  of  all  this  chaos  and  darkness,  hi* 
heart  would  fail  within  him.  But  that  vision  if 
clear  and  bright,  and  it  gives  to  him,  almost  as 
fully  as  to  Isaiah,  the  character  of  a  prophet  of  the 
Gospel.  He  is  not  merely  an  Israelite  looking  for- 
ward to  a  national  restoration.  In  the  midst  of  al". 
the  woes  which  he  utters  against  neighbouring  na- 
tions he  has  hopes  and  promises  for  them  aisc 
(xlviii.  47,  xlix.  6,  39).  In  that  stormy  sunset  ot 
prophecy  he  beholds,  in  spirit,  the  dawn  of  a  brighter 
and  eternal  day.  He  sees  that,  if  there  is  any  hope 
of  salvation  for  his  people,  it  cannot  be  by  a  return 
to  the  old  system  and  tiin  old  ordinances,  divine 
though  they  once  had  been  (xxxi.  31).  There  must 
be  a  New  Covenant.  That  word,  destined  to  be  sc  , 
fall  of  power  for  all  after-ages,  appears  first  in  his 
prophecies.  The  relations  between  the  people  and 
the  Lord  of  Israel,  between  mankind  and  God,  must 
rest,  not  on  an  outward  law,  with  its  requirements 
of  obedience,  but  on  that  of  an  inward  fellowship 
with  Him,  and  the  consciousness  of  entire  depend- 
ence. For  all  this  he  saw  clearly  there  must  be  a 
personal  centre.  The  kingdom  of  God  could  not  be 
manifested  but  through  a  perfectly  righteous  man, 
ruling  over  men  on  earth.  The  prophet's  hopes  ait 
not  merely  vague  visions  of  a  better  future.  They 
gather  round  the  person  of  a  Christ,  and  are  csseu 
tially  Messianic. 

In  much  of  all  this—  in  their  personal  character 
in  their  sufferings,  in  the  view  they  took  of  th 
great  questions  of  their  time — there  is  a  resemblance, 
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Prophetismus) ;  "  symbolical  imnges  of  an  inferior 
order,  and  symbolical  actions  unskilfully  contrived'* 
(Davidson,  Introd.  to  0.  T.  c.  xix.).  Leaving  these 
judgments,  however,  and  asking  in  what  way  the 
outward  form  of  his  writings  answers  to  his  life, 
we  find  some  striking  characteristics  that  help  us 
to  understand  both.    As  might  be  expected  in  one 
who  lived  in  the  last  days  of  the  kingdom,  and  had 
therefore  the  works  of  the  earlier  prophets  to  look 
back  upon,  we  find  in  him  reminiscences  and  repro-  < 
ductions  of  what  they  had  written,  which  indicate 
the  way  in  which  his  own  spirit  had  been  educated 
(comp.  Is.  xl.  19,  20,  with  x.  3-5;  Ps.  cxxxv.  7 
with  x.  13;  Ps.  lxxix.  6  with  x.  25;  Is.  xlii.  16 
with  xxxi.  9;  Is.  iv.  2,  xi.  1,  with  xxxiii.  15; 
Is.  xv.  with  xlviii. ;  Is.  xiii.  and  xlvii.  with  1.,  li. : 
see  also  Kiiper,  Jerem.  librarian  sac.  interpret  et 
vmdex).    Traces  of  the  influence  of  the  newly- 
discovered  Book  of  the  Law,  and  in  particular  ot . 
Deuteronomy,  appear  repeatedly  in  his,  as  in  other 
writings  of  the  same  period  (Deut.  xxvii.  26,  iv. 
20,  vii.  12,  with  xi.  3-5;  Deut.  xv.  12  with 
xxxiv.  14;  Ex.  xx.  6  with  xxxii.  18;  Ex.  vi.  6 
with  xxxii.  21).     It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
parallelisms  in  these  and  other  instances  are  far  the 
most  part,  not  those  that  rise  out  of  direct  quota- 
tion, but  such  as  are  natural  in  one  whose  language 
and  modes  of  thought  have  been  fashioned  by  the 
constant  study  of  books  which  came  before  him  with 
a  divine  authority.    Along  with  this,  there  is  the 
tendency,  natural  to  one  who  speaks  out  of  the 
fulness  of  his  heart,  to  reproduce  himself — to  repeat 
in  nearly  the  same  words  the  great  truths  on  which 
his  own  heart  rested,  and  to  which  he  was  seeking 
to  lead  others  (comp.  marginal  references  passim, 
and  list  in  Keil,  Einleit.  §74).    Throughout,  too, 
there  are  the  tokens  of  his  individual  temperament : 
a  greater  prominence  of  the  subjective,  elegiac  ele-' 
ment  than  in  other  prophets,  a  less  sustained  energy, 
a  less  orderly  and  completed  rhythm  (De  Wette, 
Einleit.  §217;  Ewald,  Propheten,  ii.  1-11).  A 
careful  examination  of  the  several  parts  of  hit 
prophecy  has  led  to  the  conviction  that  we  may 
trace  an  increase  of  these  characteristics  correspond- 
ing to  the  accumulating  trials  of  his  life  (Ewald, 
I.  c).    The  earlier  writings  are  calmer,  loftier, 
more  uniform  in  tone :  the  later  show  marks  of  age 
and  weariness  and  sorrow,  and  are  more  strongly 
imbued  with  the  language  of  individual  suffering. 
Living  at  a  time  when  the  purity  of  the  older 
Hebrew  was  giving  way  under  continual  contact 
with  other  kindred  dialects,  his  language  came, 
under  the  influence  which  was  acting  on  all  the 
writers  of  his  time,  abounds  in  Aramaic  forms, 
loses  sight  of  the  finer  grammatical  distinctions  of 
the  earlier  Hebrew,  includes  many  words  not  to  be 
found  in  its  vocabulary  (Eichhorn,  Einleit.  in  das 
A.  T.  iii.  121).    It  is  in  part  distinctive  of  the 
man  as  well  as  of  the  time,  that  single  words 
should  have  appeared  full  of  a  strange  significance 
(i.  11),  that  whole  predictions  should  have  been 
embodied  in  names  coined  for  the  purpose  (xix.  6, 
xx.  3),  and  that  the  real  analogies  which  presented 
themselves  should  have  been  drawn  not  from  the 
region  of  the  great  and  terrible,  but  from  the  most 
homely  and  familiar  incidents  (xiii.  1-11,  xriii. 
1-10).    Still  more  startling  is  his  use  of  a  kind  ? 
of  cipher  (the  Atbash ;  •  comp.  Hitxig  and  Ewald 

*  The  fact  that  Jer.  v.  6  suggested  the  imagery  of      •  The  system  of  secret  writing  which  bears  this  T 
"  ihe  opening  Canto  of  the  Inferno  is  not  without  signi-  name  forms  part  of  the  Kabbala  of  the  later  Jews, 
fleanee,  as  bearing  on  this  parallelism.  j  The  plan  adopted  is  that  of  using  the  letters  of  the 


at  once  significant  and  interesting,  between  the 
prophet  of  Anathoth  and  the  poet  of  the  Divma 
Commedia.  What  Egypt  and  Babylon  were  to  the 
v  kingdom  of  Jndah,  France  and  the  Empire  were  to 
the  Florentine  republic.  In  each  case  the  struggle 
between  the  two  great  powers  reproduced  itself  in 
the  bitterness  of  contending  (actions.  Dante,  like 
Jeremiah,  saw  himself  surrounded  by  evils  against 
which  he  could  only  bear  an  unavailing  protest. 
The  worst  agents  in  producing  those  evils  were  the 
authorised  teachers  of  his  religion.  His  hopes  of 
better  things  connected  themselves  with  the  su- 
premacy of  a  power  which  the  majority  of  his 
countrymen  looked  on  with  repugnance.  For  him 
also  there  was  the  long  weariness  of  exile,  brightened 
at  times  by  the  sympathy  of  faithful  friends.  In 
him,  as  in  the  prophet,  we  find — united,  it  is  true, 
with  greater  strength  and  sternness — that  intense 
susceptibility  to  the  sense  of  wrong  which  shows 
itself  sometimes  in  passionate  complaint,  sometimes 
in  bitter  words  of  invective  and  reproach.  In  both 
we  find  the  habit  of  mind  which  selects  an  image, 
not  for  its  elegance  or  sublimity,  but  for  what  it 
''means;  not  shrinking  even  from  what  seems  gro- 
tesque and  trivial,  sometimes  veiling  its  meaning  in 
allusions  more  or  less  dark  and  enigmatic.  Both 
are  sustained  through  all  their  sufferings  by  their 
strong  faith  in  the  Unseen,  by  their  belief  in  an 
eternal  righteousness  which  shall  one  day  manifest 
itself  and  be  victorious.' 

A  yet  higher  parallel,  however,  presents  itself. 
In  a  deeper  sense  than  that  of  the  patristic  divines, 
v  the  life  of  the  prophet  was  a  type  of  that  of  Christ. 
In  both  there  is  the  same  early  manifestation  of  the 
consciousness  of  a  Divine  mission  (Luke  ii.  49).  The 
persecution  which  drove  the  prophet  from  Anathoth 
has  its  counterpart  in  that  of  the  men  of  Nazareth 
(Luke  iv.  29).  His  protests  against  the  priests  and 
prophets  are  the  forerunners  of  the  woes  against 
the  scribes  and  pharisees  (Matt,  xxiii.).  His  la- 
mentations over  the  coming  miseries  of  his  country 
answer  to  the  tears  that  were  shed  over  the  Holy 
City  by  the  Son  of  Man.  His  sufferings  come 
nearest,  of  those  of  the  whole  army  of  martyrs,  to 
those  of  the  Teacher  against  whom  princes  and 
priests  and  elders  and  people  were  gathered  to- 
gether. He  saw  more  clearly  than  others  that 
New  Covenant,  with  all  its  gifts  of  spiritual  life  and 
power,  which  was  proclaimed  and  ratified  in  the 
death  upon  the  cross.  On  the  assumption  that 
Jeremiah,  not  David,  was  the  author  of  the  22nd 
Psalm  (Hitzig,  in  he.,  followed  in  this  instance  by 
Nagelsbach,  /.  c),  the  words  uttered  in  the  agony 
*  of  the  crucifixion  would  point  to  a  still  deeper  and 
more  pervading  analogy. 

The  character  of  the  man  impressed  itself  with 
more  or  less  force  upon  the  language  of  the  writer. 
Criticisms  on  the  "  style  "  of  a  prophet  are,  indeed, 
for  the  most  part,  whether  they  take  the  form  of 
praise  or  blame,  wanting  both  in  reverence  and  dis- 
cernment. We  do  not  gain  much  by  knowing  that 
to  one  writer  he  appears  at  once  "  sermone  quidem 
. .  .  quibusdam  aliis  prophetis  rusticior"  (Hieron. 
Praef.  in  Jerem.),  and  yet  "  majestate  sensuum 
profundissimus  "  (Prooem.  in  c.  L.) ;  that  another 
compares  him  to  Simonides  (Lowth,  Proel.  xxi.) ; 
a  third  to«Cicero  (Seb.  Schmidt)  ;  that  boldei  critics 
find  in  him  a  great  want  of  originality  (Knobel, 
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on  xxv.  26),  concealing,  except  from  the  initiated, 
the  meaning  of  his  predictions. 

To  associate  the  name  of  Jeremiah  with  any 
other  portion  of  the  0.  T.  in  to  pass  from  the  field 
of  history  into  that  of  conjecture ;  but  the  fact  that 
Hitzig  (Comm.  fi&er  die  i'salin.),  followed  in  part 
by  Kodiger  (Ersch  und  Griiber,  Encycl.  art.  Jerem.), 
assigns  not  less  than  thirty  psalms  (sc.  v.,  vi.,  xiv., 
xxii.-xli.,  lii.-lv.,  lxix.-lxxi.)  to  his  authorship  is, 

"  at  least,  so  far  instructive  that  it  indicates  what 
were  the  hymns,  belonging  to  that  or  to  an  earlier 
period,  with  which  his  own  spirit  had  most  affinity, 
and  to  which  he  and  other  like  sufferers  might 
have  turned  as  the  fit  expression  of  their  feelings. 

111.  Arrangement. — The  absence  of  any  chrono- 
logical order  in  the  present  structure  of  the  col- 
lection  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  is  obvious  at  the 
first  glance ;  and  this  has  led  some  writers  (Blayney, 
Pre/,  to  Jeremiah)  to  the  belief  that  as  the  book 
now  stands  there  is  nothing  but  the  wildest  con- 
fusion— "  a  preposterous  jumbling  together  "  of 
prophecies  of  diiierent  dates.  Attempts  to  recon- 
struct the  book  on  a  chronological  basis  have  been 
made  by  almost  all  commentators  on  it  since  the 
revival  of  criticism  (Simonis,  Vitringa,  Cornelius  a 
Lapide,  among  the  earliest ;  cf.  De  Wette,  Einieit. 
§220) ;  and  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  more 
recent  critics  has  been  to  modify  the  somewhat 
hasty  judgment  of  the  English  divine.  Whatever 
points  of  difference  there  may  be  in  the  hypotheses 
of  Movers,  Hitxig,  Ewald,  Bunsen,  NageUbach,  and 
others,  they  agree  in  admitting  traces  of  an  order 
in  the  midst  of  the  seeming  irregularity,  and  en- 
deavour to  account,  more  or  less  satisfactorily,  for 
the  apparent  anomalies.  The  conclusion  of  the 
three  last-named  is  that  we  have  the  book  sub- 
stantially in  the  same  state  as  that  in  which  it  left 

T  the  hands  of  the  prophet,  or  his  disciple  Baruch. 
Confining  ourselves,  for  the  present,  to  the  Hebrew 
order  (reproduced  in  the  A.  V.)  we  have  two  great 
divisions: — 

(1.)  Ch.  i.-xlv.  Prophecies  delivered  at  various 
times,  directed  mainly  to  Judah,  or  con- 
nected with  Jeremiah's  personal  history. 

(2.)  Ch.xlvi.-li.  Prophecies  connected  with' other 
nations. 

Ch.  lii.,  taken  largely,  though  not  entirely,  from 
'  t  K.  xxv.,  may  be  taken  either  as  a  supplement  to 
the  prophecy,  or  (with  Grotius  and  Lowth)  as  an 
introduction  to  the  Lamentations. 
Looking  more  closely  into  each  of  these  divisions, 


Hebrew  alphabet  In  an  Inverted  order,  so  that  n 
stands  for  K,  G?  for  2,  and  so  on,  and  the  word  is 
formed  out  of  the  first  four  letters  which  are  thus 
interchanged  In  the  passage  referred  to 

(xxv.  36),  the  otherwise  unintelligible  word  Sheshach 
r  becomes,  on  applying  this  key,  the  equivalent  of  Babel. 
The  position  of  the  same  word  in  li.  41  confirms  this 
interpretation ;  and  all  other  explanations  of  the  word 
are  conjectural  and  far-fetched.  The  application  of 
the  Atbash  to  these  passages  rests  historically  on  the 
authority  of  Jerome  (Comm.  in  Jerem.  in  loc.),  who 
refers  to  the  consensus  of  the  Jewish  expositors  of  his 
own  time.  There  is,  of  course,  something  startling  In 
the  appearance  of  one  or  two  solitary  instances  of  a 
technical  notation  like  this  so  long  before  it  became 
conspicuous  as  a  system  ;  and  this  has  led  commen- 
tators to  attempt  other  explanations  of  the  mysterious 
word  (comp.  J.  D.  Michaelis,  in  loc.).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  borne  m  mind  that  the  age  of  alpha- 
betic Psalms,  such  as  Ps.  cxix.,  was  one  in  which  we 
might  expect  to  find  the  minds  of  men  occupied  with 


we  have  the  following  sections.  The  narrative  of 
xxxvi.  32  serves  to  explain  the  growth  of  the  book  7 
in  its  present  shape,  and  accounts  for  some,  at  least, 
of  its  anomalies.  Up  to  the  4th  year  of  Jehoiakim, 
it  would  appear,  no  prophecies  had  been  committed 
to  writing,  or,  if  written,  they  had  not  been  col- 
lected and  preserved.  Then  the  more  memorable 
among  the  messages  which  the  word  of  the  Lord 
had  from  time  to  time  brought  to  him  were  writ- 
ten down  at  the  dictation  of  the  prophet  himself. 
When  that  roll  was  destroyed,  a  second  was  written 
out,  and  other  prophecies  or  narratives  added  as 
they  came.  We  may  believe  that  this  MS.  was 
the  groundwork  of  our  present  text;  but  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how,  in  transcribing  such  a  docu- 
ment, or  collection  of  documents,  the  desire  to  in- 
troduce what  seemed  to  the  transcriber  a  better 
order  might  lead  to  many  modifications.  As  it  is, 
we  recognise — adopting  Bunsen's classification  (Qott 
in  Geschichte,  i.  113),  as  being  the  most  natural, 
and  agreeing  substantially  with  Ewald's — the  fol- 
lowing groups  of  prophecies,  the  sections  in  each 
being  indicated  by  the  recurrence  of  the  formula, 
"  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jeremiah,"  in 
fuller  or  abbreviated  forma. 

1.  Ch.  i.-xxi.  Containing  probably  the  substance 
of  the  book  of  xxxvi.  32,  and  including  prophecies 
from  the  13th  year  of  Josiah  to  the  4th  of  Jehoia- 
kim :  i.  3,  however,  indicates  a  later  revision,  and 
the  whole  of  ch.  i.  may  possibly  have  been  added 
on  the  prophet's  retrospect  of  his  whole  work  from 
this  its  first  beginning.  Ch.  xxi.  belongs  to  a  later 
period,  but  has  probably  found  its  place  here  as 
connected,  by  the  recurrence  of  the  name  Pashur, 
with  ch.  xx. 

2.  Ch.  xxii.-xxv.  Shorter  prophecies,  delivered 
at  different  times,  against  the  kings  of  Judah  and 
the  false  prophets,  xxv.  13,  14,  evidently  marks 
the  conclusion  of  a  series  of  prophecies ;  and  that 
which  follows,  xxv.  15-38,  the  germ  of  the  fuller 
predictions  in  xlvi.-xlix.,  has  been  placed  here  as  a 
kind  of  completion  to  the  prophecy  of  the  Seventy 
Years  and  the  subsequent  fall  of  Babylon. 

3.  Ch.  xxvi.-xxviii.  The  two  great  prophecies 
of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  history  connected 
with  them.  Ch.  xxvi.  belongs  to  the  earlier,  ch. 
xxvii.  and  xxviii.  to  the  later  period  of  the  prophet's 
work.  Jehoiakim  in  xxvii.  1  is  evidently  (comp. 
ver.  3)  a  mistake  for  Zedekiah. 

4.  Ch.  udx.-xxxi.  The  message  of  comfort  for 
the  exiles  in  Babylon. 

the  changes  and  combinations  to  which  the  letters  of 
|  the  Hebrew  alphabet  might  be  subjected,  and  in  which 
therefore  such  a  system  of  cipher-writing  was  likely  " 
to  suggest  itself.  The  fact  that  Jeremiah  himself 
adopted  a  complicated  alphabetic  structure  for  his 
great  dirge  over  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (comp.  Lahk.i- 
tatioks),  indicates  a  special  tendency  in  him  to  carry 
to  its  highest  point  this  characteristic  of  the  literature 
of  his  time.  Nor  Is  this  the  only  instance.  Hitzig 
finds  another  example  of  the  Atbash  in  11.  1.  The 
words  *Dp  3^  {qui  cor  nam  iecaverunt,  Vulg.  j 
"in  the  midst  of  them  that  rise  up  against  me,"  A.  V.), 
for  which  the  LXX.  substitutes  XoAituw,  becomes, 
on  applying  the  above  notation,  the  equivalent  of 
DHB>3.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  LXX. 
omits  the  entire  passage  in  xxv.  26,  and  the  word 
Sheshach  In  li.  il ;  and  that  Ewald  rejects  it  accord- 
ingly as  a  later  interpolation,  conjecturing  that  the 
word  first  came  into  use  among  the  Jews  who  lived 
in  exile  at  Babylon. 
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5.  Ch.  xxxii.-xliv.  The  history  of  the  hut  two 
years  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  Jere- 

7  miah's  work  in  them  and  in  the  period  that  fol- 
lowed. Ch.  hit,  and  xxrvi.  are  remarkable  as 
interrupting  the  chronological  order,  which  other- 
wise would  hare  been  followed  here  more  closely 
than  in  any  other  part.  The  position  of  ch.  xlv., 
unconnected  with  anything  before  or  after  it,  may 
be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that  Baruch  de- 
sired to  place  on  record  so  memorable  a  passage  in 
his  own  life,  and  inserted  it  where  the  direct  narra- 
tive of  his  master's  life  ended.  The  same  explanation 
applies  in  part  to  ch.  xxxvi.,  which  was  evidently  at 
one  time  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the  divisions. 

6.  Ch.  zlvi.-li.  The  prophecies  against  foreign 
nations,  ending  with  the  great  prediction  against 
Babylon. 

7.  The  supplementary  narrative  of  ch.  lii. 

IV.  Text. — The  translation  of  the  I.XX.  presents 
t  many  remarkable  variations,  not  only  in  details 
indicating  that  the  translator  found  or  substituted 
readings  differing  widely  from  those  now  extant  in 
Hebrew  codices  (Keil,  Emleit.  §76),  but  in  the 
order  of  the  several  parts.  Whether  we  suppose 
him  to  have  had  a  different  recension  of  the  text, 
or  to  have  endeavoured  to  introduce  an  order  ac- 
cording to  his  own  notions  into  the  seeming  con- 
fusion of  the  Hebrew,  the  result  is,  that  in  no  other 
book  of  the  0.  T.  is  there  so  great  a  diversity  of 
arrangement.  It  is  noticeable,  as  illustrating  the 
classification  given  above,  that  the  two  agree  as  far 
as  xxv.  13.  From  that  point  all  is  different,  and 
the  following  table  indicates  the  extent  of  the  di- 
vergency. It  will  be  seen  that  here  there  was  the 
attempt  to  collect  the  prophecies  according  to  their 
subject-matter.  The  thought  of  a  consistently 
chronological  arrangement  did  not  present  itself  in 
one  case  more  than  the  other. 


LXX. 
xxv.  14-18 
xxvi. 

xxvii-xxvUi. 
xxix.  1-7 

7-  21 

XXX.  1-5 

8-  11 
13-18 

xxxi. 
xxxil. 
xxxiii.-U. 
UL, 


HzBaxw. 
xlix.  S4-S9. 
xM. 
1.-U. 

xlvii.  1-7. 
xlix.  7-22. 
xlix.  1-6. 

28-33. 

23-27. 
xlvlii. 
xxv.  15-39. 
xxvL-xlv. 
lii. 


The  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  two 
texts  was  noticed  by  the  critical  writers  of  the 
Early  Church  (Origen,  Ep.  ad  African.  Hieron. 
Praef.  in  Jerem.).  For  fuller  details  tending 
!  to  a  conclusion  unfavourable  to  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  Greek  translation,  see  Keil,  Einleit. 
(I.  «.),  and  the  authors  there  referred  to. 

Supposed  Interpolations. — Tho  genuineness  of 
some  portions  of  this  book  has  been  called  in  ques- 
tion, partly  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  version  of 
the  LXX.  presents  a  purer  text,  partly  on  internal 
and  more  conjectural  grounds.  The  following 
f  tables  indicate  the  chief  passages  affected  by  each 
class  of  objections. 

1.  As  omitted  in  the  LXX. 
(1.)  x.  6,  7,  8,  10. 
(3.)  xxvii.  7. 

(3.)  xxvii.  16-21  [not  omitted  bin  with  many 

variations]. 
(4.)  xxxttt.  14-26. 
(5.)  xxxix.  4-13. 
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2.  On  other  grounds. 
(1.)  x.  1-16.   As  being  altogether  the  work  of  a 
later  writer,  probably  the  so-called  Pseudo- 
Isaiah.    The  Aramaic  of  ver.  11  is  urged 
at  confirming  this  view. 

«!•'  "I;"-14,        )  As  having  the  charac- 

!•  "^-7w  ,R  >  t«r  of  vatidnia  e* 
4    xxx.  i.  14-26.  f 

(5.)  xxxix.  1,  2,  4-13.) 

(6.)  xxvii.-xxix.  As  showing,  in  the  shortened 
form  of  the  prophet's  name  (fl'DT),  and 
the  addition  of  the  epithet  "Jeremiah  the 
prophet,"  the  revision  of  a  later  writer. 

(7.)  xxx.-xxxili.  As  partaking  of  the  character 
of  the  later  prophecies  of  Isaiah. 

(8.)  xlviii.  As  betraying  in  language  and  state- 
ments the  interpolations  either  of  the  later 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  or  of  a  still  later 
writer. 

(9.)  1.  U.   As  being  a  vaticinhtm  ex  eventu, 
inserted  probably  by  the  writer  of  Is. 
xxxlv.,  and  foreign  in  language  and 
thought  to  the  general  character  of 
Jeremiah's  prophecies. 
(10.)  lii.    As  being  a  supplementary  addition 
to  the  book,  compiled  from  2  K.  xxv. 
and  other  souroes. 
In  these,  as  in  other  questions  connected  with 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  0.  T.  the  impugners  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  above  passages  are  for  the  most 
part — De  Wette,  Hovers,  Uitzig,  Ewald,  Knobel : 
Havemick,  Hengstenberg,  Kiiper,  Keil,  Dmbreit, 
are  among  the  chief  defenders.   (Comp.  Keil,  Ein- 
leittmg,  §  76 ;  and  for  a  special  defence  of  1.  and 
li.  the  Monograph  of  NageUbach,  Jeremias  und  Ba- 
bylon.) 
V.  Literature. 
Origen,  Bom.  in  Jerem. 
Theodoret,  Schol.  in  Jerem.,  Opp.  ii.  p.  148. 
Hieron.  Comm.  in  Jerem.,  c.  i.-xxxii. 
Commentaries  by  Oecolampadius  (1530);  Cal- 
vin (1563);  Piscator  (1614);  Sanctius  (1618); 
V enema  (1765)  ;    Michaelis  (1793)  ;  Blayney 
(1784);  Umbreit  (1842);  Neumann  (1856); 
Dohler  (1825) ;  Henderson. 
The  following  treatises  may  also  be  consulted : — 
Schnurrer,  C.  F.,  Observationes  ad  vaticin.  Je- 
rem., 1793. 

Gaab,  Erklanmg  tohverer  Stelten  in  d.  Weis- 
sag.  Jerem^  1824. 

Hensler,  Bemerkk.  Sber  Stellen  in  Jerem. 
Weissag.,  1805. 

Spohn,  Jerem,  Votes  e  vers.  Jud.  Alex.,  1794. 

Kiiper,  Jerem.  librorum  Sacrorum  interpres  et 
vindex,  1837. 

Movers,  De  utriusque  reeensionis  mtiom.  Jerem. 
indole  et  origxne,  1837. 

Wiehalhaus,  De  Jerem,  Alex.,  1847. 

Hengstenberg,  Christologie  des  A.  T.  (Section 
on  Jeremiah).  [E.  H.  P.] 

JEREMIAH.  Seven  other  persons  bearing  the 
same  name  as  the  prophet  are  mentioned  in  the  O.  T. 

(1.)  Jeremiah  of  Libnah,  father  of  Hamutal 
wife  of  Josiah,  2  K.  xxiii.  31. 

(2.)  (3.)  (4.)  Tliree  warriors— two  of  the  tribe 
of  Gad — in  David's  army,  1  Chr.  xii.  4,  10,  13. 

(5.)  One  of  the  "mighty  men  of  valour*  of 
the  trans-Jordanic  half-tribe  of  Msnasseh,  1  Chr. 
v.  24. 

(6.)  A  priest  of  high  rank,  head  of  the  second  or 
third  of  the  21  courses  which  are  apparently  enu- 
merated in  Neh.  x.  2-8.  He  is  mentioned  again, 
i.  e.  the  course  which  was  called  after  him  is,  in 
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Neh.  xii.  1 ;  and  we  are  told  at  v.  12  that  the 
personal  name  of  the  head  of  this  course  in  the  days 
of  Joiakim  was  Hananiah.  This  course,  or  its 
chief,  took  part  in  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  34). 

(7.)  The  father  of  Jaaxaniah  the  Rechabite,  Jer. 
xxiv.  3. 

JEREMTA8  ('Upf/ilas:  Jeremias,  Hieremias). 
1.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  of  Jeremiah  the 
prophet,  used  in  the  A.  V.  of  Ecclus.  xlix.  6  ; 
2  Mace.  xv.  14 ;  Matt.  xvi.  14.  [Jeremiah  ; 
Jeremy.] 

2.  1  Esd.  ix.  34.  [Jeremai.] 

JEB'EMY  ('Uptnicu:  Jertmiai,  Hieraiwu), 
the  prophet  Jeremiah.  1  Esd.  i.  28,  32,  47,  57 ; 
ii.  1 ;  2  Esd.  ii.  18 ;  2  Mace.  ii.  1,  5,  7 ;  Matt.  ii. 
17 ;  xxvii.  9.  [Jeremiah  ;  Jeremias.]  These 
abbreviated  forms  were  much  iu  favour  about  the 
time  that  the  A.  V.  was  translated.  Elsewhere  we 
find  Esat  for  Isaiah;  and  in  the  Homilies  such 
abbreviations  as  Zachary,  Toby,  &c.,  are  frequent. 

JER'IBAI  Oan<:  lapi/M;  Alex.  'Iapi/Jat: 
Jeribai),  one  of  the  Bene-Elnaam,  named  among 
the  heroes  of  David's  guard  in  the  supplemental  list 
of  1  Chronicles  (xl.  46). 

JEE'ICHO  0rn»,  J'recho,  Num.  xxii.  1 ;  also 
inn',  J'richo,  Josh.  ii.  1,  2,  3  ;  and  fllTT, 
J'richoh,  1  K.  xvi.  34 ;  I  .Ji.  Ertho,  "  place 
of  fragrance,"  from  ITO,  Ruach,  "to  breathe," 
IT"in,  "to  smell:"  older  commentators  derive  it 
from  tTV,  Jareach,  "  the  moon*;"  also  from  ITO, 
Savach,  "  to  be  broad,"  as  in  a  wide  plain ; 
'UpiX^ ;  Strabo  and  Josephus,  'Upixovi),  a  city 
of  high  antiquity,  and,  for  those  days,  of  consider- 
able importance,  situated  in  a  plain  traversed  by 
the  Jordan,  and  exactly  over  against  where  that 
river  was  crossed  by  the  Israelites  under  Joshua 
(Josh.  iii.  16).  Such  was  either  its  vicinity,  or 
the  extent  of  its  territory,  that  Gilgal,  which 
formed  their  primary  encampment,  stood  in  its  east 
border  (iv.  19).  That  it  had  a  king  is  a  very 
secondary  consideration,  for  almost  every  small  town 
had  one  (xii.  9-24);  in  fact  monarchy  was  the 
only  form  of  government  known  to  those  primitive 
times — the  government  of  the  people  of  God'  pre- 
senting a  marked  exception  to  prevailing  usage. 
But  Jericho  was  further  enclosed  by  walls— a  fenced 
city — its  walls  were  so  considerable  that  at  least 
one  person  (Rahab)  had  a  house  upon  them  (ii.  15), 
and  its  gates  were  shut,  as  throughout  the  East 
still,  "  when  it  was  dark  "  (v.  5).  Again,  the  spoil 
that  was  found  in  it  betokened  its  affluence — Ai, 
Makkedah,  Libnah,  Lachiah,  Eglon,  Hebron,  Debir, 
and  even  Haior,  evidently  contained  nothing  worth 
mentioning  in  comparison — besides  sheep,  oxen,  and 
asses,  we  hear  of  vessels  of  brass  and  iron.  These 
possibly  may  have  been  the  first-fruits  of  those 
brass  foundries  "  in  the  plain  of  Jordan  "  of  which 
Solomon  afterwards  so  largely  availed  himself  (2 
Chr.  iv.  17).  Silver  and  gold  was  found  in  snch 
abundance  that  one  man  (Achan)  could  appropriate 
stealthily  200  shekels  (100  oz.  avoird.,  see  Lewis, 
Heb.  Sep.  vi.  57)  of  the  former,  and  "  a  wedge  of 
gold  of  50  shekels  (25  oz.)  weight ;"  "  a  goodly 
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Babylonish  garment,"  purloined  in  the  same  dis- 
honesty, may  be  adduced  as  evidence  of  a  then 
existing  commerce  between  Jericho  and  the  far  East 
(Josh.  vi.  24,  vii.  21).  In  fact  its  situation  alone 
— in  so  noble  a  plain  and  contiguous  to  so  prolific  a 
river — would  bespeak  its  importance  in  a  country 
where  these  natural  advantages  have  been  always 
so  highly  prized,  and  in  an  age  when  people  de- 
pended so  much  more  upon  the  indigenous  resources 
of  nature  than  they  are  compelled  to  do  now.  But 
tor  the  curse  of  Joshua  (vi.  26)  doubtless  Jericho 
might  have  proved  a  more  formidable  counter- 
charm  to  the  city  of  Bavid  than  even  Samaria. 

Jericho  is  first  mentioned  as  the  city  to  which 
the  two  spies  were  sent  by  Joshua  from  Shittim : 
they  were  lodged  in  the  house  of  Rahab  the  harlot 
upon  the  wall,  and  departed,  having  first  promised  to 
save  her  and  all  that  were  found  in  her  house  from 
destruction  (ii.  1-2 1 ).  In  the  annihilation  of  the  city 
that  ensued  this  promise  was  religiously  observed. 
Her  house  was  recognised  by  the  scarlet  line  bound 
in  the  window  from  which  the  spies  were  let  down, 
and  she  and  her  relatives  were  taken  out  of  it,  and 
"  lodged  without  the  camp ;"  but  it  is  nowhere 
said  or  implied  that  her  house  escaped  the  general 
conflagration.  That  she  "  dwelt  iu  Israel  *  for  the 
future ;  that  she  married  Salmon  son  of  Naasson,  t 
"  prince  of  the  children  of  Judah,"  and  bad  by  him 
Boat,  the  husband  of  Ruth  and  progenitor  of  David 
and  of  our  Lord ;  and  lastly,  that  she  is  the  first 
and  only  Gentile  name  that  appears  in  the  list  of 
the  faithful  of  the  O.  T.  given  by  St.  Paul  (Josh, 
vi.  25;  1  Chr.  ii.  10;  Matt.  i.  5;  Heb.  xi.  31), 
all  these  facts  surely  indicate  that  she  did  not  con- 
tinue to  inhabit  the  accursed  site:  and,  if  so,  and  in 
absence  of  all  direct  evidence  from  Scripture,  how 
could  it  ever  have  beon  inferred  that  her  house 
was  left  standing? 

Such  as  it  had  been  left  by  Joshua,  such  it  was 
bestowed  by  him  upon  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh, 
xviii.  21),  and  from  this  time  a  long  interval 
elapses  before  Jericho  appears  again  upon  the  scene. 
It  is  only  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  life  of 
David  in  connexion  with  his  embassy  to  the  Am- 
monite king  (2  Sam.  x.  5).  And  the  solemn 
manner  In  which  its  second  foundation  under  Hiel 
the  Bethelite  is  recorded — upon  whom  the  curse  of  1 
Joshua  is  said  to  have  descended  in  full  force 
(1  K.  xvi.  34) — would  certainly  seem  to  imply 
that  up  to  that  time  its  site  had  been  uninhabited. 
It  is  true  that  mention  is  made  of  "  a  city  of  palm- 
trees"  (Judg.  i.  16,  and  iii.  13)  in  existence  appa- 
rently at  the  time  when  spoken  of ;  and  that 
Jericho  is  twice— once  before  its  first  overthrow, 
and  once  after  its  second  foundation— designated  by 
that  name  (see  Dent,  xxxiv.  3,  and  2  Chr.  xxvli. 
1 5).  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  the  identity 
of  the  city  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Judges,  and 
as  in  the  territory  of  Judah,  with  Jericho.  How- 
ever, once  actually  rebuilt,  Jericho  rose  again  slowly 
into  consequence.  In  its  immediate  vicinity  the 
sons  of  the  prophets  sought  retirement  from  the 
world :  Elisha  "  healed  the  spring  of  the  waters ;  " 
and  over  and  against  it,  beyond  Jordan,  Elijah 
"  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven  "  (2  K.  ii.  1  - 
22).  Iu  its  plains  Zedekiah  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chaldeans  (2  K.  xxv.  5 ;  Jer.  xxxix.  5).  By  what 
may  be  called  a  retrospective  account  of  it,  we  may 


*  In  which  ease  it  would  probably  bo  a  remnant  of  Bethshemesh,  and  others  (see  Idolatry,  p.  8616), 
the  old  Canaanitish  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  whtch  may  have  been  the  head -quarters  of  the  wor- 
»  hioh  has  left  its.  traces  in  such  names  as  Chesil,  i  ship  indicated  in  the  names  they  bear. 
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infer  that  Hiel's  restoration  bad  not  utterly  failed  ; 
for  in  the  return  under  Zerubbabel  the  "  children 
of  Jericho,"  345  in  number,  are  comprised  (Ez.  iii. 
34 ;  Neh.  vii.  36) ;  and  it  is  even  implied  that  they 
removed  thither  again,  for  the  men  of  Jericho 
assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  that  part  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  that  was  next  to  the  sheep-gate 
(Neh.  iii.  2).  We  now  enter  upon  its  more  modern 
phase.  The  Jericho  of  the  days  of  Josephus  was 
distant  150  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  and  50  from 
the  Jordan.  It  lay  in  a  plain,  overhung  by  a 
barren  mountain  whose  roots  ran  northwards  to- 
wards Scythopolis,  and  southwards  in  the'  direction 
of  Sodom  and  the  Dead  Sea.  These  formed  the 
western  boundaries  of  the  plain.  Eastwards,  its 
barriers  were  the  mountains  of  Moab,  which  ran 
parallel  to  the  former.  In  the  midst  of  the  plain — 
the  great  plain  as  it  was  called — flowed  the  Jordan, 
and  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  it  were  two  lakes : 
Tiberias,  proverbial  for  its  sweetness,  and  Asphal- 
tites  for  its  bitterness.  Away  from  the  Jordan  it 
was  parched  and  unhealthy  during  summer;  but 
during  winter,  even  when  it  snowed  at  Jerusalem, 
the  inhabitants  here  wore  linen  garments.  Hard 
by  Jericho — bursting  forth  close  to  the  site  of  the 
old  city,  which  Joshua  took  on  his  entrance  into 
Canaan — was  a  most  exuberant  fountain,  whose 
waters,  before  noted  for  their  contrary  properties, 
had  received,  proceeds  Josephus,  through  Elisha's 
prayers,  their  then  wonderfully  salutary  and  pro- 
lific efficacy.  Within  its  range— 70  stadia  (Strabo 
says  100)  by  20 — the  fertility  of  the  soil  was  unei- 

'  nmpled  ;  palms  of  various  names  and  properties, 
some  that  produced  honey  scarce  inferior  to  that  of 
the  neighbourhood — opobalsamum,  the  choicest  of 
indigenous  fruits — Cyprus  (Ar.  "el-henna")  and 
myrobalanum  ("Zukkum")  throve  there  beauti- 
fully, and  thickly  dotted  about  in  pleasure-grounds 
(B.  J.  iv.  8,  §3).  Wisdom  herself  did  not  disdain 
comparison  with  "  the  rose-plants  of  Jericho " 
(Ecclus.  xxiv.  14).  Well  might  Strabo  (Geogr. 
xvi.  2,  §41,  ed.  Miiller)  conclude  that  its  revenues 
were  considerable.    By  the  Romans  Jericho  was 

•  first  visited  under  Pompey :  he  encamped  there  for 
a  single  night;  and  subsequently  destroyed  two 
forts,  Threx  and  Taurus,  that  commanded  its  ap- 
proaches (Strabo,  ibid.  §40).  Gabinius,  in  bis 
re-settlement  of  Judaea,  made  it  one  of  the  five 
seats  of  assembly  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  8,  §5).  With 
Herod  the  Great  it  rose  to  still  greater  prominence; 
it  had  been  found  full  of  treasure  of  all  kinds,  as  in 
the  time  of  Joshua,  so  by  his  Roman  allies  who 
sacked  it  (ibid.  i.  15,  §6);  and  its  revenues  were 
eagerly  sought,  and  rented  by  the  wily  tyrant  from 
Cleopatra,  to  whom  Antony  had  assigned  them  (Ant. 
xv.  4,  §3).  Not  long  afterwards  he  built  a  fort 
there,  which  he  called  "  Cyprus"  in  honour  of  his 
mother  (ibid.  xvi.  5) ;  a  tower,  which  he  called  in 
honour  of  bis  brother  "  Phasaelus ; "  and  a  number 
of  new  palaces — superior  in  their  construction  to 
those  which  had  existed  there  previously — which 
he  named  after  his  friends.  He  even  founded  a 
new  town,  higher  up  the  plain,  which  he  called, 
like  the  tower,  Phasaelis  (B.  J.  i.  21,  §9).    If  he 

1  did  not  make  Jericho  his  habitual  residence,  he  at 
least  retired  thither  to  die — and  to  be  mourned,  if 
he  could  have  got  his  plan  carried  out — and  it  was 
in  the  amphitheatre  of  Jericho  that  the  news  of  his 
death  was  announced  to  the  assembled  soldiers  and 
people  by  Salome  (B.  J.  i.  38,  §8).  Soon  after- 
wards the  palace  was  burnt,  and  the  town  plun- 
dered by  one  Simon,  a  revolutionary  that  had  been 


slave  to  Herod  (Ant.  xvii.  10,  §6)  ;  but  Archelaus 
rebuilt  the  former  sumptuously— -founded  a  new 
town  in  the  plain,  that  bore  his  own  name — and, 
most  important  of  all,  diverted  water  from  a  village 
called  Neaera,  to  irrigate  the  plain  which  he  had 
planted  with  palms  (Ant.  xvii.  13,  §1).  Thus 
Jericho  was  once  more  •*  a  city  of  palms  "  when 
our  Lord  visited  it ;  such  as  Herod  the  Great  and 
Archelaus  had  left  it,  such  He  saw  it  A*  the  city 
that  had  so  exceptionally  contributed  to  His  own 
ancestry — as  the  city  which  had  been  the  first 
to  fall — amidst  so  much  ceremony — before  "  the 
captain  of  the  Lord's  host,  and  His  servant  Joshua  " 
— we  may  well  suppose  that  His  eyes  surveyed  it 
with  unwonted  interest.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  on  the  rocky  heights  overhanging  it  (hence 
called  by  tradition  the  Quarentana),  that  He  was  r 
assailed  by  tbe  Tempter ;  and  over  against  it, 
according  to  tradition  likewise,  He  had  been  pre- 
viously baptized  in  the  Jordan.  Here  He  restored 
sight  to  the  blind  (two  certainly,  perhaps  three, 
St.  Matt.  xx.  30;  St.  Mark  x.  46:  this  was  in 
leaving  Jericho.  St.  Luke  says  "  as  He  was  come 
nigh  unto  Jericho,"  Itc.,  xviii.  35).  Here  the  de- 
scendant of  Rahab  did  not  disdain  the  hospitality  of 
Zacchaeus  the  publican — an  office  which  was  likely 
to  be  lucrative  enough  in  so  rich  a  city.  Finally, 
between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho  was  laid  the  scene 
of  His  story  of  the  good  Samaritan,  which,  if  it  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  real  occurrence  throughout, 
at  least  derives  interest  from  the  (act,  that  robbers 
have  ever  been  the  terror  of  that  precipitous  road ; 
and  so  formidable  had  they  proved  only  just  before  r 
the  Christian  era,  that  Pompey  had  been  induced  to 
undertake  the  destruction  of  their  strongholds 
(Strabo,  as  before,  xvi.  2,  §40 ;  com  p.  Joseph.  Ant. 
xx.  6,  §1,  et  seq.).  Dagon,  or  Docus  (1  Mace, 
xvi.  15;  comp.  ix.  50),  where  Ptolemy  assas- 
sinated his  father-in-law,  Simon  the  Maccabee, 
may  have  been  one  of  these. 

Posterior  to  the  Gospels  the  chronicle  of  Jericho 
may  be  briefly  told.  Vespasian  found  it  one  of 
the  toparchies  of  Judaea  {Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3,  §5),  but 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants  in  a  great  measure  when 
he  encamped  there  (ibid.  iv.  8,  §2).  He  left  a  gar- 
rison on  his  departure — not  necessarily  the  10th 
legion,  which  is  only  stated  to  hare  marched 
t/irough  Jericho — which  was  still  there  when  Titus 
advanced  upon  Jerusalem.  Is  it  asked  how  Jerich* 
was  destroyed  ?  Evidently  by  Vespasian  ;  for  r 
Josephus,  rightly  understood,  is  not  so  silent  as  Dr. 
Robinson  (Bibl.  Ret.  i.  566,  2nd  ed.)  thinks.  The 
city  pillaged  and  burnt  in  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  9,  §1 ,  was 
clearly  Jericho  with  its  adjacent  villages,  and  not 
Genua,  as  may  be  seen  at  once  by  comparing  the 
language  there  with  that  of  c  8,  §2,  and  the  agent 
was  Vespasian.  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  (Onomast. 
s.  v.)  say  that  it  was  destroyed  when  Jerusalem 
was  besieged  by  the  Romans.  They  further  add 
that  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt — they  do  not  say  by 
whom— and  still  existed  in  their  day;  nor  had  the 
ruins  of  the  two  preceding  cities  been  obliterated. 
Could  Hadrian  possibly  have  planted  a  colony  there 
when  he  passed  through  Judaea  and  founded  Aelia? 
'Dion  Cass.  Hist.  lxix.  c  11,  ed.  Stun.;  more  at 
large  Chron.  Paschal.  254,  ed.  Du  Presne.)  The 
discovery  which  Origen  made  there  of  a  version  of 
the  O.  T.  (the  5th  iu  his  Hexapla),  together  with 
sundry  MSS.,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  suggests  that  it 
could  not  have  been  wholly  without  inhabitants 
(Euseb.  B.  H.  ri.  16  ;  S.  Epipban.  Lib.  de  Pond, 
et  Mensvi:  circa  med.) ;  or  again,  as  is  perhaps 
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mure  probable,  did  a  Christian  settlement  arise 
tlie.e  under  Constantino,  when  baptisms  in  the 
Jordan  began  to  be  the  rage?  That  Jericho  became 
an  episcopal  see  about  that  time  under  Jerusalem 
appears  from  more  than  one  ancient  Notitia  (Geo- 
graph.  S.  a  Carolo  Paulo,  306,  and  the  Paragon 
appended  to  it ;  comp.  William  of  Tyre,  Hist.  lib. 
xxiii.  ad  f.).    Its  bishops  subscribed  to  various 
councils  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  centuries  (ibid, 
and  Le  Quien's  Oriens  Christian,  iii.  654).  Jus- 
tinian, we  are  told,  restored  a  hospice  there,  and 
likewise  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  (Procop. 
De  Aedif.  v.  9).    As  early  as  A.D.  337,  when  the 
Bourdeaux  pilgrim  (ed.  Wesseling)  visited  it,  a 
house  existed  there  which  was  pointed  out,  after 
the  manner  of  those  days,  as  the  house  of  Rahnb. 
This  was  roofless  when  Arculfus  saw  it ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  third  city  was  likewise  in  ruins 
(Adaran.  de  Loots  S.  ap  Migne,  Patrolog.  C. 
Uxxviii.  799).    Had  Jericho  been  visited  by  an 
earthquake,  as  Antoninus  reports  (ap.  Ugol.  The- 
soar.  vii.  p.  mccxiii.,  and  note  to  c.  3),  and  as  Syria 
certainly  was,  in  the  27th  year  of  Justinian,  A.D. 
553?    If  so,  we  can  well  understand  the  restora- 
tions already  referred  to ;  and  when  Antoninus  adds 
that  the  house  of  Kahab  had  now  become  a  hospice 
and  oratory,  we  might  almost  pronounce  that  this 
was  the  very  hospice  which  had  been  restored  by 
that  emperor.    Again,  it  may  be  asked,  did  Chris- 
tian Jericho  receive  no  injury  from  the  Persian 
Komizan,  the  ferocious  general  of  Chosroes  II. 
A.D.  614?  (Bar-Hebraei,  C/iron.  99,  Lat!  v.  ed. 
Kirsch).    It  would  rather  seem  that  there  were 
more  religious  edifices  in  the  7th  than  in  the  6th 
century  round  about  it.    According  to  Arculfus 
one  church  marked  the  site  of  Gilgal ;  another  the 
spot  where  our  Lord  was  supposed  to  have  deposited 
His  garments  previously  to  His  baptism ;  a  third 
within  the  precincts  of  a  vast  monastery  dedicated 
to  St.  John,  situated  upon  some  rising  ground 
overlooking  the  Jordan.    (See  as  before.)  Jericho 
T  meanwhile  had  disappeared  as  a  town  to  rise  no 
more.  Churches  and  monasteries  sprung  up  around 
it  on  all  sides,  but  only  to  moulder  away  in  their 
turn.    The  anchorite  cares  in  the  rocky  flanks  of 
the  Quarentana  are  the  most  striking  memorial 
that  remains  of  early  or  mediaeval  enthusiasm. 
Arculfus  speaks  of  a  diminutive  lace — Caoaanites 
he  calls  them — that  inhabited  the  plain  in  great 
numbers  in  his  day.   They  have  retained  posses- 
sion of  those  fairy  meadow-lands  ever  since,  and 
7  have  made  their  head-quarters  for  some  centuries 
round  the  "square  tower  or  castle"  first  men- 
tioned by  Willebrand  (ap.  Leon.  Allot.  Siwurr. 
p.  151)  in  A.D.  1211,  when  it  was  inhabited  by 
the  Saracens,  whose  work  it  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been,  though  it  has  since  been  dignified  by 
the  name  of  the  house  of  Zacchaeus.    Their  village 
is  by  Brocardus  (ap.  Canis.  Thesaw.  iv.  16),  in 
A.D.  1230,  styled  "»  vile  place;"  by  Sir  J. 
Maundeville,  in  A.D.  1322,  "a  little  village;' 
and  by  Henry  Maundrell,  .in  A.D.  1697,  "  a  poor 
nasty  village ;"  in  which  verdict  all  modern  tra- 
vellers that  have  ever  visited  SVta  must  concur, 
(See  Early  Travels  in  P.  by  Wright,  pp.  177  and 
451).   They  are  looked  upon  by  the  Arabs  as  a 
debased  race ;  and  are  probably  nothing  more  or 
less  than  veritable  Gipsies,  who  are  still  to  be  met 
with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Frank  mountain 
near  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  heights  round  the 
village  and  convent  of  St.  John  in  the  desert,  and 
are  still  called  "  Scomunicati "  by  the  native  Chris- 
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tians — one  of  the  names  applied  to  them  when 
they  first  attracted  notice  in  Europe  in  the  15th 
century  (i.  e.  from  feigning  themselves  "  penitents  " 
and  under  censure  of  the  Pope.  See  Hoyland's 
Histor.  Survey  of  the  Q.  p.  18;  also  Me  fl.  • 
poem  by  A.  P.  Stanley). 

Jericho  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  re- 
stored as  a  town  by  the  crusaders ;  but  its  plains 
had  not  ceased  to  be  prolific,  and  were  extensively 
cultivated  and  laid  out  in  vineyards  and  gardens 
by  the  monks  (Pbocas  ap.  Leon.  Allat.  Svjuuuxr. 
(c.  20),  p..  31).  They  seem  to  have  been  included 
in  the  domains  of  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem, 
and  as  such  were  bestowed  by  Arnulf  upon  his 
uiece  as  a  dowry  (Wm.  of  Tyre,  Hist.  xi.  15). 
Twenty-five  years  afterwards  we  find  Melisendis, 
wife  of  king  Fulco,  assigning  them  to  the  convent 
of  Bethany,  which  she  had  founded  A.D.  1137. 

The  site  of  ancient  (the  first)  Jericho  is  with 
reason  placed  by  Dr.  Robinson  {Bibl.  Res.  i.  552- 
568)  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  foun- 
tain of  Elisha ;  and  that  of  the  second  (the  city  of 
the  N.T.  and  of  Josephus)  at  the  opening  of  the 
Wady  Kelt  (Cherith),  half  an  hour  from  the 
fountain.    These  are  precisely  the  sites  that  one 
would  infer  from  Josephus.  On  the  other  hand  we 
are  much  more  inclined  to  refer  the  ruined  aque- 
ducts round  Jericho  to  the  irrigations  of  Archelaus 
(see  above)  than  to  any  hypothetical  "  culture  or 
preparation  of  sugar  by  the  Saracens."    Jacob  of 
Vitry  says  but  generally,  that  the  plains  of  the 
Jordan  produced  canes  yielding  sugar  in  abundance 
—from  Lebanon  to  the  Dead  Sea — and  when  he 
speaks  of  the  mode  in  which  sugar  was  obtained 
from  them,  he  is  rather  describing  what  was  done 
in  Syria  than  any  where  near  Jericho  {Hist.  Hie- 
rosol.  c.  93).    Besides,  it  may  fairly  be  questioned 
whether  the  same  sugar-yielding  reeds  or  canes 
there  spoken  of  are  not  still  as  plentiful  as  ever 
they  were  within  range  of  the  Jordan  (see  Lynch' s 
Narrative,  events  of  April  16,  also  p.  266-7). 
Almost  every  reed  in  these  regions  distils  a  sugary 
juice,  and  almost  every  herb  breathes  fragrance.  ' 
Palms  have  indeed  disappeared  (there  was  a  soli- 
tary one  remaining  not  long  since)  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  "  city  of  palms ;"  yet  there  were 
groves  of  them  in  the  days  of  Arculfus,  and  palm- 
branches  could  still  be  cut  there  when  Fulcherius 
traversed  the  Jordan,  A.D.  1100  (ap.  Qesta  Dei 
per  Francos,  vol.  i.  part  1,  p.  402).    The  fig- 
mulberry  or  "  tree-fig "  of  Zacchaeus — which  all 
modern  travellers  confound  with  our  Acer  pseudo? 
platama,  or  common  sycamore  (see  Diet.  d'Hist. 
Nat.  torn,  xliii.  p.  218,  and  Cruden's  Concord, 
s.  v.)— mentioned  by  the  Bourdeaux  pilgrim  and  by 
Antoninus,  no  longer  exists.   The  opobalsamvm 
has  become  extinct  both  in  Egypt — whither  Cleo- 
patra is  said  to  have  transplanted  it — and  in  its 
favourite  vale,  Jericho.    The  myrobalanum  {Zuk- 
kam  of  the  Arabs)  alone  survives,  and  from  its 
nut  oil  is  stall  extracted.    Honey  may  be  still 
found  here  and  there,  in  the  nest  ot  the  wild  bee. 
Fig-trees,  maize,  and  cucumbers,  may  be  said  to 
comprise  all  that  is  now  cultivated  in  the  plain ; 
but  wild  flowers  of  brightest  and  most  varied  hue 
bespangle  the  rich  herbage  on  all  sides. 

Lastly,  the  bright  yellow  apples  of  Sodom  are  . 
still  to  be  met  with  round  Jericho ;  though  Jose- 
phus {Sell.  Jud.  iv.  84)  and  others  (Havercainp, 
ad  Tertull.  Apol.  c.  40,  and  Jacob  of  Vitry,  as 
above)  make  their  locality  rather  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea ;  and  some  modern  travellers  assert  that 
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they  are  found  out  of  Palestine  no  less  (Bibl.  fits. 
i.  522,  et  seq.).  In  fact  there  are  two  different  plants 
that,  correctly  or  incorrectly,  hare  obtained  that 
name,  both  bearing  bright  yellow  fruit  like  apples, 
but  with  no  more  substance  than  fungus-balls.  The 
former  or  larger  sort  seems  confined  in  Palestine  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea,  while  the  latter 
or  smaller  sort  abounds  near  Jericho.   [E.  S.  Ft] 

JEBIEL  lfo»"V:  'Itptfa:  Jeriet),  a  man  of 
Issachar,  one  of  the  six  heads  of  the  house  of  Tola 
at  the  time  of  the  census  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  vii.  2). 

jEBEHOTHcntonj:  'iopi^e,  'upipoie  -. 

Jerimoth,  Jerimuth). 

1.  {'/ipi/idB.)  A  Benjamite  chief,  a  son  of  the 
house  of  Beriah  of  Elpaal,  according  to  an  obscure 
genealogy  of  the  age  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  viii.  14 ; 
oomp.  12  and  18).  His  family  dwelt  at  Jerusalem, 
as  distinguished  from  the  other  division  of  the  tribe, 
located  at  Gibeon  (ver.  28). 

2.  A  Herarite  Levite,  son  of  Hushi  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
23) ;  elsewhere  called  Jerimoth. 

3.  Son  of  Heman ;  head  of  the  13th  course  of 
musicians  in  the  Divine  service  (1  Chr.  xxv.  22). 
In  ver.  4  the  name  is  Jerimoth. 

4.  One  of  the  sons  of  Elam,  aud,  5.  ('Apfuit) 
one  of  the  sons  of  Zattu,  who  had  taken  strange 
wives ;  but  put  them  away,  and  offered  each  a  ram 
for  a  trespass  offering,  at  the  persuasion  of  Ezra 
(Ezr.  x.  26,  27).  In  Esdras  the  names  are  respec- 
tively Hieremoth  and  Jarimoth. 

6.  The  name  which  appears  in  the  same  list  as 
"  and  Rahoth  "  (ver.  29)— following  the  correction 
of  the  Keri — is  in  the  original  text  ( Cetib)  Jeremoth, 
in  which  form  also  it  stands  in  1  Esd.  ix.  30,  *I*pe- 
uM,  A.  V.  Hieremoth.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JERI'AH  (lnn\  i.  e.  Yeri-yahu:  'Uptd; 
ExSids ;  Alex.  'ItSlas :  Jeriau),  a  Kohathite  Levite, 
chief  of  the  great  house  of  Hebron  when  David 
organised  the  service  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxiv.  23: 
in  the  latter  passage  the  name  of  Hebron  has  been 
omitted  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  LXX.).  The 
same  man  is  mentioned  again,  though  with  a  slight 
difference  in  his  name,  as 

JERTJAH  (nn> :  Oiplas  ;  Alex,  'lapfot : 
Jeria),  in  1  Chr.  xxvi.  31.  The  difference  con- 
sists in  the  omission  of  the  final  u,  not  in  the 
insertion  of  the  j,  which  our  translators  should 
have  added  in  the  former  case. 

JEB'IMOTH  (flton? :  'Upipie,  'Iapi^S, 
'ltpiitoi$:  Jerimoth). 

1.  Son  or  descendant  of  Bela,  according  to 
1  Chr.  vii.  7,  and  founder  of  a  Benjamite  house, 
which  existed  in  the  time  of  David  (ver.  2).  He 
is  perhaps  the  same  as 

2.  ('Aptpoi$;  Alex.  'lapipoiS:  Jerimuth),  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  5).  [Bela.] 

3.  (fltonj,  i.  ».  Jeremoth.)  A  son  of  Bechei 
(1  Chr.  vii.  8),  and  head  of  another  Benjamite 
house.  [Becheb.] 

4.  Son  of  Mushi,  the  son  of  Merari,  and  head  of 
one  of  the  families  of  the  Merari tes  which  were 
counted  in  the  census  of  the  Levi  tea  takes  by  David 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  30).   [See  Jeremoth,  2.] 

5.  Son  of  Heman,  head  of  the  15th  ward  of 

•  According  to  the  old  Jewish  tradition  preserved 
by  Jerome  {Quasi.  ITebr.  2  Sain.  xvi.  lu),  Nebat, 
the  father  of  Jeroboam,  was  identical  with  Miimci  of 


musicians  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  22').  In  the  latter  he  is 
called  Jeremoth.  [Heman.] 

6.  Son  of  Azriel,  "  ruler"  (T*M)  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali  in  the  reign  of  David  (I  Chr.  xxvii.  19) 
The  same  persons,  called  rulers,  are  in  ver.  22  called 
"  princes'  (jyftf)  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

7.  ('UpipiuB;  Alex.'Ep/u>i50.)  Son  of  king  David, 
whose  daughter  Mahalath  was  one  of  the  wives  of 
Rehoboam,  her  cousin  Abihail  being  the  other  (2  Chr. 
xi.  18).  As  Jerimoth  is  not  named  in  the  list  of 
children  by  David's  wives  in  1  Chr.  iii.  or  xiv.  4-7, 
it  is  fair  to  infer  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  concubine, 
and  this  in  fact  is  the  Jewish  tradition  (Jerome, 
Quaestionet,  ad  loc.).  It  is  however  questionable 
whether  Rehoboam  would  have  married  the  grand- 
child of  a  concubine  even  of  the  great  David.  The 
passage  2  Chr.  xi.  18  is  not  quite-  clear,  since  the 
word  "  daughter  "  is  a  correction  of  the  Keri :  the 
original  text  had  J3,  i.  «.  "  son." 

8.  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  one  of  the 
overseers  of  offerings  and  dedicated  things  placed  in 
the  chambers  of  the  temple,  who  were  under 
Cononiah  and  Shimei  the  Levi  tes,  by  command 
of  Hezekiah,  and  Azarioh  the  high-priest  (2  Chr. 

13).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEBI'OTH  (nijrT :  'UptdB),  according  to 
our  A.  V.  and  the  LXX.',  one  of  the  elder  Caleb's 
wives  (1  Chr.  ii.  18) ;  but  according  to  the  Vulgate 
she  was  his  daughter  by  his  first  wife  Azubah.  The 
Heb.  text  seems  evidently  corrupt,  and  will  not 
make  sense ;  but  the  probability  is  that  Jerioth  was 
a  daughter  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron.  fin  this  case 
we  ought  to  read  Sfitfx  fiaiTJ?  JD  T^il.)  The 
Latin  version  of  Santos  Pagninus,  which  makes 
Azubah  and  Jerioth  both  daughters  of  Caleb,  and 
the  note  of  Vatablus,  which  makes  Ishah  (A.  V. 
"  wife")  a  proper  name  and  a  third  daughter,  are 
clearly  wrong,  as  it  appears  from  ver.  19  that 
Azubah  was  Caleb's  wife.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEBOBOAM  (0y3T  =  Yarab'am  ;  Itpo- 
Poifi).  The  name  signifies  "  whose  people  is 
many,"  and  thus  has  nearly  the  same  meaning 
with  Rehoboam,  "  enlarger  of  the  people."  Both 
names  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon, and  were  probably  suggested  by  the  increase 
of  the  Jewish  people  at  that  time. 

1.  The  first  king  of  the  divided  kingdom  of  Israel. 
The  ancient  authorities  for  his  reign  and  his  wars 
were  "  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  "(IK. 
xiv.  19),  and  « the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer  against 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat "  (2  Chr.  ix.  29).  The 
extant  account  of  his  life  is  given  in  two  versions, 
so  different  from  each  other,  and  yet  each  so  ancient, 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  choose  between  them.  The 
one  usually  followed  is  that  contained  in  the  He- 
brew text,  and  in  one  portion  of  the  LXX.  The 
other  is  given  in  a  separate  account  inserted  by  the 
LXX.  at  1  K.  xi.  43,  and  xii.  24.  This  last  con- 
tains such  evident  marks  of  authenticity  in  some  of 
its  details,  and  is  so  much  more  full  thau  the  other, 
that  it  will  be  most  conveniently  taken  as  the  basis 
of  the  biography  of  this  remarkable  man,  as  the 
nearest  approach  which,  in  the  contradictory  state 
of  the  text,  we  can  now  make  to  the  truth. 

I.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Ephraimite  of  the  name 
of  Nebat ;  *  his  father  had  died  whilst  he  was  young ; 

Gera,  who  was  the  first  to  insult  David  to  his  Bight, 
and  the  ••  first  of  all  the  boose  of  Jtweph  "  to  congra- 
tulate biin  on  his  return. 
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bat  his  mother,  who  had  been  a  person  of  loose 
character  (LXX.),  lived  in  her  widowhood,  trusting 
apparently  to  her  son  for  support.  Her  name  is 
variously  given  as  Zero  ah  (Heb.),  or  Sarira 
(LXX.),  and  the  place  of  their  abode  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Ephraim  is  given  either  as  Zbreda,  or 
(LXX.)  as  Sarira :  in  the  latter  case,  indicating  that 
there  was  some  connexion  between  the  wife  of  Nebat 
and  her  residence. 

At  the  time  when  Solomon  was  constructing 
the  fortifications  of  MUlo  underneath  the  citadel  of 
Zion,  his  sagacious  eye  discovered  the  strength  and 
activity  of  a  young  Epbraimite  who  was  employed 
on  the  works,  and  he  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  super- 
intendent OpD,  A.  V.  "ruler")  over  the  taxes 
and  labours  exacted  from  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
(1  K.  xi.  28).  This  was  Jeroboam.  He  made  the 
most  of  his  position.  He  completed  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  was  long  afterwards  known  as  the  man 
who  had  "  enclosed  the  city  of  David"  (1  K.  xi. 
24 ;  LXX.).  He  then  aspired  to  royal  state.  Like 
Absalom  before  him,  in  like  circumstances,  though 
now  on  a  grander  scale,  in  proportion  to  the  en- 
largement of  the  royal  establishment  itself,  he  kept 
300  chariots  and  horses  (LXX.),  and  at  last  was 
perceived  by  Solomon  to  be  aiming  at  the  monarchy. 

These  ambitious  designs  were  probably  fostered 
by  the  Bight  of  the  growing  disaffection  of  the  great 
tribe  over  which  he  presided,  as  well  as  by  the 
alienation  of  the  Prophetic  order  from  the  house  oi 
Solomon.  According  to  the  version  of  the  story 
in  the  Hebrew  text  (Jos.  Ant.  viii.  7,  §7),  this 
alienation  was  made  evident  to  Jeroboam  very 
early  in  his  career.  He  was  leaving  Jerusalem, 
and  he  encountered  on  one  of  the  black-paved  roads 
which  ran  out  of  the  city,  Ahijah,  "  the  prophet" 
of  the  ancient  sanctuary  of  Shiloh.  Ahijah  drew  him 
aside  from  the  road  into  the  field  (LXX.),  and,  as 
soon  as  they  found  themselves  alone,  the  Prophet,  who 
was  dressed  in  a  new  outer  garment,  stripped  it  ofl, 
and  tore  it  into  12  shreds ;  10  of  which  he  gave  to 
Jeroboam,  with  the  assurance  that  on  condition  of 
his  obedience  to  His  laws,  God  would  establish  for 
him  a  kingdom  and  dynasty  equal  to  that  of  David 
(1  K.  xi.  29-40). 

The  attempts  of  Solomon  to  cut  short  Jeroboam's 
designs  occasioned  his  flight  into  Egypt.  There 
he  remained  during  the  rest  of  Solomon  s  reign — in 
the  court  of  Shishak  (LXX.),  who  is  here  first 
named  in  the  sacred  narrative.  On  Solomon's 
death,  he  demanded  Shishak's  permission  to  return. 
The  Egyptian  king  seems,  in  his  reluctance,  to  hare 
offered  any  gift  which  Jeroboam  chose,  as  a  reason 
for  his  remaining,  and  the  consequence  was  the 
marriage  with  Ano,  the  elder  sister  of  the  Egyptian 
queen,  Tah  penes  (LXX.  Thekemina),  and  of  another 
princess  (LXX.)  who  bad  married  the  Edomite 
chief,  Hadad.  A  year  elapsed,  and  a  son,  Ahijah 
(or  Abijam),  was  bom.  Then  Jeroboam  again  re- 
quested permission  to  depart,  which  was  granted ; 
and  he  returned  with  his  wife  and  child  to  his 
native  place,  Sarira,  or  Zereda,  which  he  fortified, 
and  which  in  consequence  became  a  centre  for  his 
fellow  tribesmen  (1  K.  xi.  41,  xii.  24,  LXX.). 
Still  there  was  no  open  act  of  insurrection,  and  it 
was  in  this  period  of  suspense  (according  to  the 
LXX.)  that  a  pathetic  incident  darkened  his  domes- 
tic history.   His  infant  son  fell  sick.   The  anxious 
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"  This  omission  is  however  borne  out  by  the  Hebrew 
text,  1  K.  xii.  20,  "  when  all  Israel  heard  that  3. 
was  come  again." 


father  sent  his  wife  to  inquire  of  God  concerning 
him.    Jerusalem  would  have  been  the  obvious 
place  to  visit  for  this  purpose.    But  no  doubt  poli- 
tical reasons  forbade.    The  ancient  sanctuary  of 
Shiloh  was  nearer  at  hand ;  and  it  so  happened  that 
a  prophet  was  now  residing  there,  of  the  highest 
repute.    It  was  Ahijah — the  same  who,  according 
to  the  common  version  of  the  story,  had  already 
been  in  communication  with  Jeroboam,  but  who, 
according  to  the  authority  we  are  now  following,' 
appears  for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion.  He  was 
60  years  of  age — but  was  prematurely  old,  and  his 
eyesight  had  already  failed  him.  He  was  living,  as 
it  would  seem,  in  poverty,  with  a  boy  who  waited 
on  him,  and  with  his  own  little  children.  For  him 
and  for  them,  the  wife  of  Jeroboam  brought  such 
gifts  as  were  thought  likely  to  be  acceptable ;  ten 
loaves,  and  two  rolls  for  the  children  (LXX.),  a  bunch 
of  raisins  (LXX.),  and  a  jar  of  honey.    She  had  dis- 
guised herself,  to  avoid  recognition ;  and  perhaps  these 
humble  gifts  were  part  of  the  plan.    But  the  blind 
prophet,  at  her  first  approach,  knew  who  was 
coming ;  and  bade  his  boy  go  out  to  meet  her,  and 
invite  her  to  his  house  without  delay.    There  be 
warned  her  of  the  uselessness  of  her-  gifts.  There 
was  a  doom  on  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  not  to  be 
averted ;  those  who  grew  up  in  it  and  died  in  the 
city  would  become  the  prey  of  the  hungry  dogs; 
they  who  died  in  the  country  would  be  devoured 
by  the  vultures.    This  child  alone  would  die  before 
the  calamities  of  the  house  arrived ;  "  They  shall 
moum  for  the  child,  Woe,  O  Lord,  for  in  him 
there  is  found  a  good  word  regarding  the  Lord," — 
or  according  to  the  other  version,  "  all  Israel  shall 
mourn  for  him,  and  bury  him ;  for  he  only  of  Je- 
roboam shall  come  to  the  grave,  because  in  him 
there  is  found  some  good  thing  toward  Jehovah  the 
God  of  Israel  in  the  house  of  Jeroboam"  (1  K. 
xiv.  13,  LXX.  xii.).   The  mother  returned.  As 
she  re-entered  the  town  of  Sarira  (Heb.  Tirzah, 
1  K.  xiv.  17),  the  child  died.    The  loud  wail  of 
her  attendant  damsels  greeted  her  on  the  threshold 
(LXX.).    The  child  was  buried,  as  Ahijah  had 
foretold,  with  all  the  state  of  the  child  of  a  royal 
house.   "  All  Israel  mourned  for  him"  (IK.  xiv. 
18).    This  incident,  if  it  really  occurred  at  this 
time,  seems  to  have  been  the  turning  point  in 
Jeroboam's  career.   It  drove  him  from  his  ances- 
tral home,  and  it  gathered  the  sympathies  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  round  him.    He  left  Sarira  and 
came  to  Shechem.   The  Hebrew  text  describes  that 
he  was  sent  for.    The  LXX.  speaks  of  it  as  his 
own  act.    However  that  may  be,  he  was  thus  at 
the  head  of  the  northern  tribes,  when  Rehoboam, 
after  he  had  been  on  the  throne  for  somewhat  mora 
than  a  year,  came  up  to  be  inaugurated  in  that 
ancient  capital.   Then  (if  we  may  take  the  account 
already  given  of  Ahijah's  interview  as  something 
separate  from  this),  for  the  second  time,  and  in  a 
like  manner,  the  Divine  intimation  of  his  future 
greatness  is  conveyed  to  him.    The  prophet  She- 
maiah,  the  Enlamite  (?)  (4  'ErXopl,  LXX.)  ad- 
dressed to  him  the  same  acted  parable,  in  the  ten 
shreds  of  a  new  unwashed  garment  (LXX.).  Then 
took  place  the  conference  with  Rehoboam  (Jeroboam 
appearing  in  it,  in  the  Hebrew  text,  but  not" 
in  the  LXX.),  and  the  final  revolt;*  which  ended 
(expressly  in  the  Hebrew  text,  in  the  LXX.  by 


•  The  cry  of  revolt,  1  K.  xii.  10,  is  the  same  as  that 
in  2  Sam.  xx.  i. 
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implication)  in  the  elevation  of  Jeroboam  to  the 
throne  of  the  northern  kingdom.  Shemaiah  re- 
mained on  the  spot  and  deterred  Kehoboam  from  an 
attack.  Jeroboam  entered  at  once  on  the  duties  of 
his  new  situation,  and  fortified  Shechem  as  his  ca- 
pital on  the  west,  and  Penuel  (close  by  the  old 
Transjordanic  capital  of  Mahanaim)  on  the  east. 

II.  Up  to  this  point  there  had  been  nothing  to 
disturb  the  anticipations  of  the  Prophetic  Order  and 
of  the  mass  of  Israel  as  to  the  glory  of  Jeroboam's 
future.  But  from  this  moment  one  fatal  error 
crept,  not  unnaturally,  into  his  policy,  which  under- 
mined his  dynasty  and  tarnished  his  name  as  the 
first  king  of  Israel.  The  political  disruption  of  the 
kingdom  was  complete ;  but  its  religious  unity  was 
as  yet  unimpaired.  He  feared  that  the  yearly  pil- 
grimages to  Jerusalem  would  undo  all  the  work 
which  he  effected,  and  he  took  the  bold  step  of 
rending  it  asunder.  Two  sanctuaries  of  venerable 
antiquity  existed  already  —one  at  the  southern,  the 
other  at  the  northern  extremity  of  his  dominions. 
These  he  elevated  into  seats  of  the  national  worship, 
which  should  rival  the  newly  established  Temple  at 
Jerusalem.  As  Abderrahman,  caliph  of  Spain,  ar- 
rested the  movement  of  his  subjects  to  Mecca,  by 
the  erection  of  the  holy  place  of  the  Zecca  at  Cor- 
dova, so  Jeroboam  trusted  to  the  erection  of  his 
shrines  at  Dan  and  Bethel.  But  he  was  not  satis- 
fied without  another  deviation  from  the  Mosaic 
idea  of  the  national  unity.  His  long  stay  in  Egypt 
had  familiarised  him  with  the  outward  forms  under 
which  the  Divinity  was  there  represented ;  and  now 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Exodus,  was  an  Egyp- 
tian element  introduced  into  the  national  worship 
of  Palestine.  A  golden  figure  of  Mneris,  the  sacred 
calf  of  Heliopolis,  was  set  up  at  each  sanctuary, 
with  the  address,  "  Behold  thy  God  ('  Elohim  '— 
comp.  Neli.  ix.  18)  which  brought  thee  up  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt."  The  sanctuary  at  Dan,  as 
the  most  remote  from  Jerusalem,  was  established 
first  (1  K.  xii.  30)  with  priests  from  the  distant 
tribes,  whom  he  consecrated  instead  of  the  Levites 
(xii.  31 ;  xiii.  33).  The  more  important  one,  as 
nearer  the  capital  and  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom, 
was  Bethel.  The  worship  and  the  sanctuary 
continued  till  the  end  of  the  northern  kingdom. 
The  priests  were  supplied  by  a  peculiar  form  of 
consecration — any  one  from  the  non-Levitical  tribes 
could  procure  the  office  on  sacrificing  a  young  bul- 
lock and  seven  rams  (1  K.  xiii.  33 ;  2  Chr.  xiii.  9). 
For  the  dedication  of  this  he  copied  the  precedent  ot 
Solomon  in  choosing  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  as  the 
occasion ;  but  postponing  it  for  a  month,  probably 
in  order  to  meet  the  vintage  of  the  most  northern 
parts.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  this  month  (the 
8th),  he  went  up  in  state  to  oiler  incense  on  the 
altar  which  was  before  the  calf.  It  was  at  this  so- 
lemn and  critical  moment  that  a  prophet  from  Judah 
suddenly  appeared,  whom  Josephus  with  great  pro- 
bability identifies  with  Iddo  the  Seer  (he  calls  him 
Iaddn,  Ant.  viii.  8,  §5 ;  and  see  Jerome,  Qu.  ffebr. 
on  2  Chr.  x.  4),  who  denounced  the  altar,  and  fore- 
told its  desecration  by  Josiah,  and  violent  overthrow. 
It  is  not  clear  from  the  account,  whether  it  is  in- 
tended that  the  overthrow  took  place  then,  or  iu  the 
earthquake  described  by  Amos  (ix.  1).  Another  sign 
is  described  as  taking  place  instantly.  The  king 
stretching  out  his  hand  to  arrest  the  prophet,  felt  it 
withered  and  paralyzed,  and  only  at  the  prophet's 

4  The  Targum  on  Ruth  iv.  20,  mentions  Jero- 
boam's having  stationed  guards  on  the  roads  which 
guards  had  been  slain  by  the  people  of  Net  >phah  ; 
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prayer  saw  it  restored,  and  acknowledged  hi*  divine 
mission.  Josephus  adds,  but  probably  only  in  con- 
jecture from  the  sacred  narrative,  that  the  prophet 
who  seduced  Iddo  on  his  return,  did  so  in  order  to 
prevent  his  obtaining  too  much  influence  over  Jero- 
boam, and  endeavoured  to  explain  away  the  miracles 
to  the  king,  by  representing  that  the  altar  fell 
because  it  was  new,  and  that  his  hand  was  para- 
lyzed from  the  fatigue  of  sacrificing.  A  further 
allusion  is  made  to  this  incident  in  the  narrative  of 
Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  15,  §4),  where  Zedekiah  is 
represented  as  contrasting  the  potency  of  Iddo  in 
withering  the  hand  of  Jeroboam  with  the  power- 
lessness  of  Micaiah  to  wither  the  hand  of  Zedekiah. 
The  visit  of  Ano  to  Ahijah,  which  the  common  He- 
brew text  places  after  this  event,  and  with  darker 
intimations  in  Ahijah's  warning  only  suitable  to  a 
later  period,  has  already  been  described. 

Jeroboam  was  at  constant  war  with  the  house  of 
J udah,  but  the  only  act  distinctly  recorded  is  a  battle 
with  Abijah,  son  of  Kehoboam  ;  in  which  iu  spite  of 
a  skilful  ambush  made  by  Jeroboam,  and  of  much 
superior  force,  he  was  defeated,  and  for  the  time 
lost  three  important  cities,  Bethel,  Je&hanah,  and 
Ephraim.d  The  calamity  was  severely  felt;  he 
never  recovered  the  blow,  and  soon  after  died,  in 
the  22nd  year  of  his  reign  (2  Chr.  xiii.  20),  and  was 
buried  in  his  ancestral  sepulchre  (1  K.  xir.  20). 
His  son  Nadab,  or  (LXX.)  Nebat  (named  after  the 
grandfather),  succeeded,  and  in  him  the  dynasty  was 
closed.  The  name  of  Jeroboam  long  remained  under 
a  cloud  as  the  king  who  "  had  caused  Israel  to  sin." 
At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  it  was  a  common 
practice  of  Koman  Catholic  writers  to  institute  com- 
parisons between  his  separation  from  the  sanctuary 
of  Judah,  and  that  of  Henry  VIII.  from  the  see  of 
Rome. 

2.  Jeroboam  II.,  the  son  of  Joasli,  the  4th  of 
the  dynasty  of  Jehu.  The  most  prosperous  of  the 
kings  of  Israel.  The  contemporary  accounts  of  bis 
reign  are,  (1.)  in  the  "  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
Israel"  (2  K.  xiv.  28),  which  are  lost,  but  of  which 
the  substance  is  given  in  2  K.  xir.  23-29.  (2.)  In 
the  contemporary  prophets  Hosea  and  Amos,  and 
(perhaps)  in  the  fragments  found  in  Is.  xv.,  xvi. 
It  had  been  foretold  in  the  reign  of  Jehoahaz  that  a 
great  deliverer  should  come,  to  rescue  Israel  tram 
the  Syrian  yoke  (comp.  2  K.  xiii.  4,  xiv.  26,  27), 
and  this  had  been  expanded  into  a  distinct  predic- 
tion of  Jonah,  that  there  should  be  a  restoration  of 
the  widest  dominion  of  Solomon  (xiv.  25).  This 
"saviour"  and  "restorer"  was  Jeroboam.  He 
not  only  repelled  the  Syrian  invaders,  but  took 
their  capital  city  Damascus  (2  K.  xiv.  28 ;  Am.  i. 
3-5),  and  recovered  the  whole  of  the  ancient  domi- 
nion from  Hamath  to  the  Dead  Sea  (xiv.  25  ;  Am. 
vi.  14).  Amman  and  Moab  were  reconquered 
(Am.  i.  13,  ii.  1-3) ;  the  Transjordanic  tribes  were 
restored  to  their  territory  (2  K.  xiii.  5 ;  1  Chr.  v. 
17-22). 

But  it  was  merely  an  outward  restoration. 
The  sanctuary  at  Bethel  was  kept  up  in  royal  state 
(Am.  vii.  13),  but  drunkenness,  licentiousness,  and 
oppression,  prevailed  in  the  country  (Am.  ii.  6-8, 
iv.  1,  vi.  6;  Hos.  iv.  12-14,  i.  2),  and  idolatry 
was  united  with  the  worship  of  Jehovah  (Hos.  iv. 
13,  xiii.  6). 

Amos  prophesied  the  destruction  of  Jeroboam 
and  his  house  by  the  sword  (Am.  vii.  9,  17),  and 

but  what  is  here  alluded  to,  or  when  it  took  place,  we 
have  at  present  no  clue  to. 
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Amaziah,  the  high-priest  of  Bethel,  complained  to 
the  king  (Am.  vii.  10-13).  The  effect  does  not 
appear.  Hosea  (Hos.  i.  1)  also  denounced  the 
crimes  of  the  nation.  The  prediction  of  Amos  was 
not  fulfilled  as  regarded  the  king  himself.  He  was 
buried  with  his  ancestors  in  state  (2  K.  xiv.  29). 

Ewald  (Qesch.  iii.  561  note)  supposes  that  Jero- 
boam was  the  subject  of  Pa.  xlv.        [A.  P.  S.] 

JEROHAM  (DITV :  Jeroham).  1.  (  Iepo- 
/3od>,  both  MSS.  at  i  Chr.  vi.  27 ;  bat  Alex. 
'leofift  at  ver.  34),  father  of  Elkanah,  the  father 
of  Samuel,  of  the  house  of  Kohath.  His  father  is 
called  Eliab  at  1  Chr.  vi.  27,  Eliel  at  ver.  34,  and 
Elihu  at  1  Sara.  i.  1.  Jeroham  must  have  been 
about  the  same  age  as  Eli.  [A.  C.  H.] 

2.  ('Ipoip,  Alex.  'Upoip.)  A  Benjamite,  and 
the  founder  of  a  family  of  Bene-Jeroham  (1  Chr. 

viii.  27).  They  were  among  the  leaders  of  that  part 
of  the  tribe  which  lived  in  Jerusalem,  and  which  is 
here  distinguished  from  the  part  which  inhabited 
Gibeon.    Probably  the  same  person  is  intended  in 

3.  {'ItpoBo&p.)  Father  (or  progenitor)  of  Ibneiah, 
one  of  the  leading  Benjamites  of  Jerusalem  (1  Chr. 

ix.  8 ;  comp.  3  and  9). 

4.  Qlpaa/t,  Alex.  'UpoAfi.)  A  descenilant  of 
Aaron,  of  the  house  of  Immer,  the  leader  of  the 
sixteenth  course  of  priests ;  son  of  Pashur  and  lather 
of  Adaiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  12).  He  appears  to  be  men- 
tioned again  in  Neb.,  xi.  12  (a  record  curiously  and 
pnzzlingly  parallel  to  that  of  1  Chr.  ix.,  though 
with  some  striking  differences),  though  there  he  is 
stated  to  belong  to  the  house  of  Malchiah,  who  was 
leader  of  the  fifth  course  (and  comp.  Neh.  xi.  14). 

5.  ('I/wdf*.)  Jeroham  of  Gedor  CTVllil  JO), 
some  of  whose  "sons"  joined  David  when  he  was 
taking  refuge  from  Saul  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  7). 
The  Ust  purports  to  be  of  Benjamites  (sue  ver.  2, 
where  the  word  "even"  is  interpolated,  and  the 
last  five  words  belong  to  ver.  3;.  But  then  how 
can  the  presence  of  Korhitea  (ver.  7),  the  descend- 
ants of  Korah  the  Levite,  be  accounted  for? 

6.  ('IpaxtfJ,  Alex.  'Iapo/i.)  A  Danite,  whose  son 
or  descendant  Azareel  was  head  of  his  tribe  in  the 
time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  22). 

7.  ('Ittpifi.)  Father  of  Azariah,  one  of  the  "cap- 
tains of  hundreds  "  in  the  time  of  Athaliah  ;  one  of 
those  to  whom  Jehoiada  the  priest  confided  his  scheme 
for  the  restoration  of  Joash  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1).  [G.] 
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The  LXX.  in  the  same  passage  have  c>jrdAf<r<j> 
ofrrb,  "  he  called  it,"  i.  e.  the  altar  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  verse ;  but  as  in  all  other  passages 
they  recognise  Jerubbaal  as  the  name  of  Gideon, 
the  reading  should  probably  be  oirrhr.  In  Judg. 
viii.  35  the  Vulg.  strictly  follows  the  Heb.,  Jerobaal 
Qedeon.  The  Alex,  version  omits  the  name  alto- 
gether from  Judg.  ix.  57.  Besides  the  passages 
quoted  it  is  found  in  Judg.  vii.  1,  viii.  29,  ix.  1, 
5,  16,  19,  24,  28,  and  1  Sam.  xii.  11.  In  a  frag- 
ment of  Porphyry,  quoted  by  Eusebiut  (Praep. 
Ev.  i.  9,  §21),  Gideon  appears  as  Hierombalos 
CUpopfid\os),  the  priest  of  the  God  'Ievds  or 
Jehovah,  from  whom  the  Phoenician  chronicler, 
Sanchoniatho  of  Beyrout,  received  his  information 
with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  Jews.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  Josephus  omits  all  mention 
both  of  the  change  of  name  and  of  the  event  it 
commemorates.    [Gideon.]  [W.  A.  W.] 

JERtJB'BESHETH  ( flE'JlT :  LXX.,followed 
by  the  Vulgate,  reads  'IcsojSdoX,  or  Cod.  Alex. 
'Upoli6o.fi),  a  name  of  Gideon  (2  Sam.  xi.  21).  A 
later  generation  probably  abstained  from  pronouncing 
the  name  (Ex.  xxiii.  13)  of  a  false  god,  and  there- 
fore changed  Gideon's  name  (Judg.  vi.  32)  of  Je- 
rubbaal =  "  with  whom  Baal  contends,"  into  Jerub- 
besheth  =  "  with  whom  the  idol  contends."  Comp. 
similar  changes  (1  Chr.  viii.  32,  34)  of  Eshbaal 
for  Ishbosheth,  and  Meribbaal  for  Mephibosheth. 

[W.  T.  B. ] 

JERU'EL,  the  WILDERNESS  op  ("OID 
SWT:  4  tphlios  'Iepi^X:  Jeruel),  the  place  in 
which  Jehoshaphat  was  informed  by  Jahaziel  the 
Levite  that  he  should  encounter  the  hordes  of  Am- 
nion, Moab,  and  the  Mehunims,  who  were  swarming 
round  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  attack  of 
Jerusalem :  "  Ye  shall  find  them  at  the  end  of  the 
wady,  facing  the  wilderness  of  Jeruel "  (2  Chr.  xx. 
16).  The  "wilderness"  contained  a  watch-tower 
(ver.  24),  from  which  many  a  similar  incursion  had 
probably  been  descried.  It  was  a  well-known  spot, 
for  it  has  the  definite  article.  Or  the  word  (nSStSn) 
may  mean  a  commanding  ridge,'  below  which  the 
"  wilderness  "  lay  open  to  view.  The  name  has  not 
been  met  with,  but  may  yet  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tekoaand  Berachah  (perhaps  HerciAut), 
t  east  of  the  road  between  Urtds  and  Hebron.  [G.] 

JERUBTUAL  (W  •UpofUoA;  Alex.  I  ^EU'SALEM  (qSgfiJ,  ^^halalm ; 
.        ±         „  „  ,  ,  .  „.  „   '  ,  ,  .  I  or,  in  the  more  extended  form,  DvSMT,  in  1  Chr. 

SiKcurriipmy  rov  BctoA,  Judg.  vi.  32,  lpo$iaX  in  I ...  _  „  „       ..  .  _  ■-  *..  s  , 

vii.  1 :  Jerobaal),  the  surname  of  Gideon  which  he  !  '»•  5'  ,2  Chr-  ™}\ ,«=••  9-  »•  6,  Jer.  xxn. 
acquired  in  consequence  of  destroying  the  altar  of  «?.»»'r5  »» the  Chaldee  passages  of  Lzra  and  Daniel, 
Baal,  when  his  father  defended  him  from  the  D^T,  i.  e.  Yertshlem  :  LXX.  'UpowraXiin ; 
vengeance  of  the  Abi-ezrites.  The  A.  V.  of  Judg.  K.  T.  apparently  indifferently  'UpouaaX-fin  and 
vi.  32,  which  has  "therefore  on  that  day  he  called  t'  'ItpotriKvpa :  Vulg.  Cod.  Amiat.  Hiermaleni 
him  Jerubbaal,"  implying  that  the  surname  was  and  Hierosolyma,  but  in  other  old  copies  Jeni- 
given  by  Joash,  should  rather  be,  in  accordance  J  salem,  Jerosolyma.  In  the  A.  V.  of  1611  it  is 
with  a  well-known  Hebrew  idiom,  "  one  called  j  "  Ierusalem,"  in  0.  T.  and  Apocr. ;  but  in  N.  T. 
him,"  f.  e.  he  was  called  by  the  men  of  his  city.  "  Hierusalem.")  • 


*  «wl  lift  inJMinw,  Kryoniinp  t'  itoxfc,  Jos.  Ant. 
ix.  1,  §3. 

*  Other  names  borne  by  Jerusalem  are  as  follows : 

1.  Artel,  the  "  lion  of  God,"  or  according  to  another 
interpretation,  the  "  hearth  of  God"  (Is.  xxix.  1,  2, 
7  ;  comp.  Ex.  xliii.  16).  For  the  former  niproiacn- 
tlon  compare  P«-  lxxvl.  1,  2  (Stanley,  S.  £  P.  171). 

2.  ri  Ayt'a  mSAts,  "  the  holy  city,"  Matt.  iv.  5  and 
xxvii.  53  only.  Both  these  passages  would  seem  to 
refer  toZion — the  sacred  portion  of  the  place,  in  which 
the  Temple  was  situated.  It  aUo  occurs — q  t.  ^  Ay. — 


Rev.  xi.  2.  S.  AeUaCapitolina,  the  name  bestowed  by 
the  emperor  Hadrian  ( Aelius  Hadrian  us)  on  the  city  as 
rebuilt  by  him,  a.d.  139, 136.  These  two  names  of  the 
Emperor  are  inscribed  on  the  well-known  stone  in  the 
south-wall  of  the  Aksa,  one  of  the  few  Roman  relics 
about  which  there  can  be  no  dispute.  This  name  is 
usually  employed  by  Euseblns  (AiAia)  and  Jerome,  in 
their  Onomtuticon.  By  Ptolemy  it  is  ijivcn  as  Kmti- 
ngAuic  (Reland,  Pal.  462).  4.  The  Arabic  names 
arc  el-Khudt,  "  the  holy,"  or  Beit  el-Makdii,  "  the 
holy  house,"  "  the  sanctuary."  The  former  is  that  in 
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On  the  derivation  and  signification  of  the  name 
considerable  difference  exists  among  the  authorities. 
The  Babbies  state  that  the  name  Shalem  was  be- 
stowed on  it  by  Shem  (identical  in  their  traditions 
with  Melchisedek),  and  the  name  Jireh  by  Abra- 
ham, after  tbe  deliverance  of  Isaac  on  Mount  Mo- 
riah,b  and  that  the  two  were  afterwards  combined, 
lest  displeasure  should  be  felt  by  either  of  the  two 
Saints  at  the  exclusive  use  of  one  (Beresh.  Rab.  in 
Oth o,  Lex.  Rob.  s.  v.,  also  Lightfoot).  Others, 
quoted  by  Reland  (833),  would  make  it  mean  "  fear 
of  Salem, '  or  "  sight  of  peace."  Tbe  suggestion  of 
Reland  himself,  adopted  by  Simonis  (Onom.  467), 
and  Ewald  (Qesch.  iii.  155  note)  is  d)?K>  CTT, 
"  inheritance  of  peace,"  but  this  is  questioned  hv 
Gesenius  (Thet.  6286)  and  FOist(Handwb.  5474), 
who  prefer         ¥V,  the  11  foundation  of  peace."  c 

Another  derivation,  proposed  by  tbe  fertile  Hitzig 
(Jesaia,  p.  2),  is  named  by  the  two  last  great 
scholars  only  to  condemn  it.  Others  again,  looking 
to  the  name  of  the  Canaanite  tribe  who  possessed 
the  plane  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  would  pro- 
pose Jebus-ealem  (Reland,  834),  or  even  Jebus- 
Solomon,  as  the  name  conferred  on  the  city  by 
that  monarch  when  he  began  his  reign  of  tran- 
quillity. 

Another  controversy  relates  to  the  termination 
of  the  name — Jerushalaim — the  Hebrew  dual; 
and  which,  by  Simonis  and  Ewald,  is  unhesitatingly 
referred  to  the  double  formation  of  the  city,  while 
reasons  are  shown  against  it  by  Reland  and  Gese- 
nius. It  is  certain  that  on  the  two  occasions  where 
the  latter  portion  of  the  name  appears  to  be  given 
for  the  whole  (Gen.  xiv.  18 ;  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2)  it  is 
Shalem,  and  not  Shalaim ;  also  that  the  five  places, 
where  the  vowel  points  of  the  Masorets  are  sup- 
ported by  the  letters  of  the  original  text,  are  of  a 
late  date,  when  the  idea  of  tbe  double  city,  and 
its  reflection  in  the  name,  would  have  become 
familiar  to  the  Jews.  In  this  conflict  of  authorities 
the  suggestion  will  perhaps  occur  to  a  bystander 
that  the  original  formation  of  the  name  may  have 
been  anterior  to  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  on 
Canaan,  and  that  Jerushalaim  may  be  the  attempt 
to  give  an  intelligible  Hebrew  form  to  the  original 
archaic  name,  just  as  centuries  afterwards,  when 
Hebrews  in  their  turn  gave  way  to  Greeks,  at- 
tempts were  made  to  twist  Jerushalaim  itself  into 
a  shape  which  should  be  intelligible  to  Greek 
ears.''  'Ufo  o-oAn/ud,  "  the  holy  Solyma  "  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  vi.  10),  'Uphr  2a\ofiM>>os,'  the  "holy 
place  of  Solomon "  (Eupolemus,  in  Euseb.  Pr. 
Ev.  ix.  34),  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  curious 
fancy  quoted  by  Josephus  (Ap.  1.  34,  35)  from 
I.vsimachus — 'ItpiavXa,  *  spoilers  of  temples  " — 

ordinary  use  at  present.  The  latter  is  found  In  Arable 
chronicles.  Tbe  name  uh-Shtrif,  "  the  venerable,"  or 
"  the  noble,"  is  also  quoted  by  Schultens  in  his  Index 
Oeogr.  in  Vit.  Salad.  5.  The  corrupt  form  of  Au- 
nitklim  is  found  in  Edrisi  (Jaubert,  1.  345),  possibly 
quoting  a  Christian  writer. 

"  The  question  of  the  identity  of  Mobuh  with 
Jerusalem  will  be  examined  under  that  head. 

'  Such  mystical  interpretations  as  those  of  Origen, 
to  mxiVa  xapiTOC  airily  (from  Pill  and  D?C),  or 
upir  tipinfi,  where  half  the  name  is  Interpreted  as 
Greek  and  half  as  Hebrew,  curious  as  they  are,  cannot 
be  examined  here.  (See  the  catalogues  preserved  by 
Jerome.) 

d  Other  instances  of  similar  Greek  forms  given  to 
Hebrew  names  ai  e  'Uptx»  and  'Uoouat. 


are  perhaps  not  more  violent  adaptations,  or  more 
wide  of  the  real  meaning  of  "  Jerusalem,"  than  that 
was  of  the  original  name  of  the  city. 

The  subject  of  Jerusalem  naturally  divides  itself 
into  three  heads : — 

I.  The  place  itself:  its  origin,  position,  and 
physical  characteristics. 

II.  The  annals  of  the  city. 

III.  The  topography  of  the  town;  the  relative 
localities  of  its  various  parts ;  the  sites  of  the 
"  Holy  Places  "  ancient  and  modern,  &c. 

I.  The  place  itself. 

Tbe  arguments— if  arguments  they  can  be  called 
— for  and  against  the  identity  of  the  "  Salem  "  of 
Melchiiedek  (Gen.  xiv.  18)  with  Jerusalem — tbe 
"Salem"  of  a  late  Psalmist  (Ps.  lxivi.  2) — are 
almost  equally  balanced.  In  favour  of  it  are  the 
unhesitating  statement  of  Josephus  (Ant.  i.  10,  2 ; 
vii.  3,  2;  B.  J.  vi.  10')  and  Eusebius  (Onom. 
'\*pov<ra\-fifi)t  the  recurrence  of  the  name  Salem 
in  the  Psalm  just  quoted,  where  it  undoubtedly 
means  Jerusalem,'  and  the  general  consent  in  the 
identification.  On  the  other  hand  is  the  no  lea* 
positive  statement  of  Jerome,  grounded  on  more 
reason  than  he  often  vouchsafes  for  bis  statements 11 
(Ep.  ad  Etangelum,  §7),  that  "  Salem  was  not 
Jerusalem,  as  Josephus  and  all  Christians  (nostW 
omnes)  believe  it  to  be,  but  a  town  near  Scythopolis, 
which  to  this  day  is  called  Salem,  where  the 
magnificent  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Melchizedek  are 
still  seen,  and  of  which  mention  is  made  in  a  subse- 
quent passage  of  Genesis — '  Jacob  came  to  Salem, 
a  city  of  Shecbem '  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18)."  Elsewhere 
(Onomatticon,  "  Salem  ")  Eusebius  and  he  identify 
it  with  Shecbem  itself.  This  question  will  be  dis- 
cussed under  the  head  of  Salem.  Here  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  (1)  that  Jerusalem  suits  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  narrative  rather  better  than  any 
place  further  north,  or  more  in  the  heart  of  the 
country.  It  would  be  quite  as  much  in  Abraxas 
road  from  the  sources  of  Jordan  to  his  home 
under  the  oaks  of  Hebron,  and  it  would  be  more 
suitable  for  the  visit  of  the  king  of  Sodom.  In 
fact  we  know  that,  in  later  times  at  least,  the  usual 
route  from  Damascus  avoided  the  central  highlands 
of  the  country  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Shecbem, 
where  Salim  is  now  shown.  (See  Pompey's  route 
in  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  3,  §4  ;  4,  §1.)  (2)  It  is  per- 
haps some  confirmation  of  the  identity,  at  any  rate 
it  is  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  the  king  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Joshua  should  bear  the 
title  Adoni-zedek — almost  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  Melchizedek. 

The  question  of  the  identity  of  Jerusalem  with 
"  Cadytis,  a  large  city  of  Syria,"  *'  almost  as  large 


•  Philo  carries  this  a  step  farther,  and,  bearing  in 
view  only  tbe  sanctity  of  the  place,  he  discards  the 
Semitic  member  of  the  name,  and  calls  it  Itp&m^t. 
It  is  exactly  the  complement  of  nAw  SaMpa  (Pana- 
mas, viii.  16). 

'  In  this  passage  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Melchisedek,  "  the  first  priest  of  God,"  built  there  tbe 
first  temple,  and  changed  the  name  of  tbe  city  from 
Soloma  to  Hieroeoluma. 

«  A  contraction  analogous  to  others  with  which  we 
are  familiar  in  our  own  poetry ;  e.  gr.  Edin,  or  Edina, 
for  Edinburgh. 

k  Winer  is  wrong  in  stating  {RtaM.  11.  79)  that 
Jerome  bases  this  statement  on  a  Rabbinical  tradition. 
The  tradition  that  he  quotes,  in  §5  of  the  same  Ep- 
is  as  to  the  identity  of  Melchisedek  with  Shem. 
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as  Sardis,"  which  is  mentioned  by  Herodotos  (ii. 
159,  iii.  5)  as  having  been  taken  by  Pharaoh- 
Necho,  need  not  be  investigated  in  this  place.  It  is 
interesting,  and,  if  decided  in  the  affirmative,  so 
far  important  as  confirming  the  Scripture  narrative ; 
but  does  not  in  any  war  add  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  city.  The  reader  will  find  it 
fully  examined  in  Rawlinson's  Herod,  ii.  246; 
Blakesley's  Herod. — Excursus  on  Bk.  iii.  ch.  5 
(both  against  the  identification)  ;  and  in  Kenrick's 
Egypt,  ii.  406,  and  Diet,  of  Ok.  and  Rom.  Qeogr. 
ii.  17  (both  for  it). 

Nor  need  we  do  more  than  refer  to  the  traditions 
— if  traditions  they  are,  and  not  mere  individual 
speculations— of  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  2.)  and  Plutarch 
(Is.  et  Osir.  ch.  31)  of  the  foundation  of  the  city 
by  a  certain  Hierosolymus,  a  son  of  the  Typhon 
(see  Winer's  note,  i.  545).  All  the  certain  infor- 
mation to  be  gathered  as  to  the  early  history  of 
Jerusalem,  must  be  gathered  from  the  books  of  the 
Jewish  historians  alone. 

It  is  during  the  conquest  of  the  country  that 
Jerusalem  first  appears  in  definite  form  on  the 
scene  in  which  it  was  destined  to  occupy  so 
prominent  a  position.  The  earliest  notice  is  pro- 
bably that  in  Josh.  xv.  8  and  xviii.  16, 28,  describ- 
ing the  landmarks  of  the  boundaries  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin.  Here  it  is  styled  Ua-Jebusi,  »*. «.  "  the 
Jebusite"  (A.  V.  Jebusi),  after  the  name  of  its 
occupiers,  just  as  is  the  case  with  other  places  in 
these  lists.  [Jebusi.]  Next,  we  find  the  form 
Jebus  (Judg.  xix.  10,  11) — "  Jebus,  which  is 
Jerusalem  ....  the  city  of  the  Jebusites ;"  and 
lastly,  in  documents  which  profess  to  be  of  the 
same  age  as  the  foregoing — we  have  Jerusalem 
(Josh.  x.  1,  tic.,  xii.  10 ;  Judg.  i.  7,  Ste.).  To  this 
we  have  a  parallel  in  Hebron,  the  other  great  city 
of  Southern  Palestine,  which  bears  the  alternative 
title  of  Kirjath-Arba  in  these  very  same  documents. 

It  is  one  of  the  obvious  peculiarities  of  Jerusalem 
— but  to  which  Professor  Stanley  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  call  attention — that  it  did  not 
become  the  capital  till  a  comparatively  late  date 
in  the  career  of  the  nation.  Bethel,  Shechem,  He- 
bron, had  their  beginnings  in  the  earliest  periods  of 
national  lift — but  Jerusalem  was  not  only  not  a 
chief  city,  it  was  not  even  possessed  by  the 
Israelites  till  they  had  gone  through  one  complete 
stage  of  their  life  in  Palestine,  and  the  second— 
the  monarchy — had  been  fairly  entered  on.  (See 
Stanley,  S.     P.  169.) 

The  explanation  of  this  is  no  doubt  in  some  mea- 
sure to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  seats  of  the 
government  and  the  religion  of  the  nation  were 
originally  fixed  farther  north — first  at  Shechem 
and  Shiloh ;  then  at  Gibeah,  Nob,  and  Gibeon  ; 
but  it  is  also  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  natural 
strength  of  Jerusalem.  The  heroes  of  Joshua's 
army  who  traced  the  boundary-line  which  was  to 
separate  the  possessions  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
when,  after  passing  the  spring  of  En-rogel,  they 

1  This  appears  from  an  examination  of  the  two 
corresponding  documents,  Josh.  xv.  7,  8,  and  xviii. 
16,  17.  The  line  was  drawn  from  En-shemesh — 
probably  Ain  Maui,  below  Bethany — to  En-rogel — 
either  Ain  Ayvb  or  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin ; 
thenoe  it  went  by  the  ravine  of  Hinnom  and  the 
southern  shoulder  of  the  Jebusite — the  steep  slope  of 
the  modern  Zlon ;  climbed  the  heights  on  the  west  of 
the  ravine,  and  struck  off  to  the  spring  at  Kephtoah, 
probably  Lifta.  The  other  view,  which  is  made  the 
most  of  by  Blunt  in  one  of  his  ingenious  "coin- 


went  along  the  "  ravine  of  the  son  ot  Hinnom," 
and  looked  up  to  the  "southern  shoulder  of  the 
Jebusite"  (Josh.  xv.  7,  8)  must  have  felt  that  to 
scale  heights  so  great  and  so  steep  would  have 
fully  tasked  even  their  tried  prowess.  We  shall 
see  when  we  glance  through  the  annals  of  the  city 
that  it  did  effectually  resist  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Simeon  not  many  years  later.  But  when,  after  the 
death  of  Ishbosheth,  David  became  king  of  a  united 
and  powerful  people,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
leave  the  remote  Hebron  and  approach  nearer  to  the 
bulk  of  his  dominions.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
impossible  to  desert  the  great  tribe  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  over  whom  he  had  been  reigning  for 
seven  years.  Out  of  this  difficulty  Jerusalem  was 
the  natural  escape,  and  accordingly  at  Jerusalem 
David  fixed  the  seat  of  his  throne  and  the  future 
sanctuary  of  his  nation. 

The  boundary  between  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
the  north  boundary  of  the  former  and  the  south  ol 
the  latter,  ran  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
city  stands,  so  that  the  city  itself  was  actually  in 
Benjamin,  while  by  crossing  the  narrow  ravine  ot 
Hinnom  you  set  foot  on  the  territory  of  Judah.' 
That  it  was  not  far  enough  to  the  north  to  com- 
mand the  continued  allegiance  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  and  the  ethers  which  lay  above  him,  is 
obvious  from  the  fact  of  the  separation  which  at 
last  took  place.  It  is  enough  for  the  vindication  ot 
David  in  having  chosen  it  to  remember  that  that 
separation  did  not  take  place  during  the  reigns  ot 
himself  or  his  son,  and  was  at  last  precipitated  iy 
misgoverament  combined  with  feeble  shortsighted 
ness.  And  if  not  actually  in  the  centre  of  Palestine 
it  was  yet  virtually  so.  "  It  was  on  the  ridge,  the 
broadest  and  most  strongly  marked  ridge  of  the 
back-bone  of  the  complicated  hills  which  extend 
through  the  whole  country  from  the  Plain  ot 
Esdraelon  to  the  Desert.  Every  wanderer,  every 
conqueror,  every  traveller  who  has  trod  the  central 
route  of  Palestine  from  N.  to  S.  must  have  passed 
through  the  table-land  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  the 
water-shed  between  the  streams,  or  rather  the  tor- 
rent-beds, which  find  their  way  eastward  to  the 
Jordan,  and  those  which  pass  westward  to  the 
Mediterranean  (Stanley,  S.  #  P.  176)." 

This  central  position,  as  expressed  in  the  words 
of  Ezekiel  (v.  5),  "  I  have  set  Jerusalem  in  the 
midst  of  the  nations  and  countries  round  about  her," 
led  in  later  ages  to  a  definite  belief  that  the  city 
was  actually  in  the  centre  of  the  earth — in  the 
words  of  Jerome,  "  umbilicus  tcrrae,"  the  central 
boss  or  navel  of  the  world.!  (See  the  quotations 
in  Reland,  Pal.  52  and  838  ;  Jos.  B.  J.  iii.  3,  §5 ; 
also  Stanley,  S.  &  P.  116.) 

At  the  same  time  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that,  while  thus  central  to  the  people  of  the 
country,  it  had  the  advantage  of  being  remote  from 
the  great  high  road  of  the  nations  which  so  fre- 
quently passed  by  Palestine,  and  therefore  enjoyed 
a  certain  immunity  from  disturbance.    The  only 

ctdences  "  {Ft.  ii.  17),  and  Is  also  favoured  by  Stan- 
ley (S.  #  P.  176),  is  derived  from  a  Jewish  tradition, 
quoted  by  Lightfoot  (Prospect  of  the  TempU,  eh.  1), 
to  the  effect  that  the  altars  and  sanctuary  were  in 
Benjamin,  the  courts  of  the  Temple  were  in  Judah. 

j  This  is  prettily-expressed  in  a  rabbinical  figure 
quoted  by  Otho  (Lex.  266) :— "  The  worid  is  like  to 
an  eye  j  the  white  of  the  eye  is  the  ocean  surrounding 
the  world  ;  the  black  is  the  world  itself;  the  pupil  is 
Jerusalem,  and  the  image  in  tho  pupil,  the  Temple." 

I 
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practicable  route  for  a  great  army,  with  baggage, 
siege-trains,  Sic.,  moving  between  Kgypt  and  Assyria 
was  by  the  low  plain  which  bordered  the  sea-coast 
from  Tyre  to  Pelusium.  From  that  plain  the  cen- 
tral table-land  on  which  Jerusalem  stood  was  ap- 
proached by  valleys  and  passes  generally  too  intri- 
cate and  precipitous  for  the  passage  of  large  bodies. 
One  road  there  was  less  rugged  than  the  rest — that 
from  Jaffa  and  Lydda  up  the  pass  of  the  Beth- 
borons  to  Gibeon,  and  thence,  over  the  lulls,  to  the 
north  side  of  Jerusalem ;  and  by  this  route,  with 
few  if  any  exceptions,  armies  seem  to  have  ap- 
proached the  city.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
shall  find,  in  tracing  the  annals  of  Jerusalem,  that 
great  forces  frequently  passed  between  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  and  battles  were  fought  in  the  plain  by 
large  armies,  nay,  that  sieges  of  the  towns  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast  were  conducted,  lasting  for 
years,  without  apparently  affecting  Jerusalem  in 
the  least. 

Jerusalem  stands  in  latitude  31°  46'  35"  North, 
and  longitude  35°  18'  30"  East  of  Greenwich.* 
It  is  32  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  and  18  from  the 
Jordan ;  20  from  Hebron,  and  36  from  Samaria. 
"  In  several  respects,"  says  Professor  Stanley,  "  its 
situation  is  singular  among  the  cities  of  Palestine. 
Its  elevation  is  remarkable ;  occasioned  not  from  its 
being  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  numerous  hills  of 
Judaea,  like  most  of  the  towns  and  villages,  but 
because  it  is  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  highest  table- 
lands of  the  country.  Hebron  indeed  is  higher  still 
by  some  hundred  feet,  and  from  the  south,  accord- 
ingly (even  from  Bethlehem),  the  approach  to 
Jerusalem  is  by  a  slight  descent.  But  from  any 
other  side  the  ascent  is  perpetual ;  and  to  the  tra- 
veller approaching  the  city  from  the  E.  or  W. 
it  must  always  have  presented  the  appearance 
beyond  any  other  capital  of  the  then  known  world 
— we  may  say  beyond  any  important  city  that  has 
ever  existed  on  the  earth — of  a  mountain  city; 
breathing,  as  compared  with  the  sultry  plains  of 
Jordan,  a  mountain  air;  enthroned,  as  compared 
with  Jericho  or  Damascus,  Gaza  or  Tyre,  on  a 
mountain  fastness  "  (S.  $  P.  170,  1). 

The  elevation  of  Jerusalem  is  a  subject  of  con- 
stant reference  and  exultation  by  the  Jewish  writers. 
Their  fervid  poetry  abounds  with  allusions  to  its 
height,"  to  the  ascent  thither  of  the  tribes  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  It  was  the  habitation  of 
Jehovah,  from  which  "  He  looked  upon  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world  "  (Ps.  xxxiii.  14) :  its  kings 
were  "  higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth  "  (Ps. 
Ixxxix.  27).  In  the  later  Jewish  literature  of  nar- 
rative and  description  this  poetry  is  reduced  to 
prose,  and  in  the  most  exaggerated  form.  Jerusalem 
was  so  high  that  the  flames  of  Jamnia  were  visible 
from  it  (2  Mace.  xii.  9).  From  the  tower  of 
Psephinus,  outside  the  walls,  could  be  discerned  on 
the  one  hand  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  other 
the  country  of  Arabia  (Jos.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §3).  Hebron 
could  be  seen  from  the  roofs  of  the  Temple  (Light- 
foot,  Chor.  Cent.  xlix.).  The  same  thing  can  be 
traced  in  Josephus's  account  of  the  environs  of  the 
city,  in  which  he  has  exaggerated  what  is  in  truth  a 
remarkable  ravine,  to  a  depth  so  enormous  that  the 
h&id  swam  and  the  eyes  failed  in  gazing  into  its 
recesses  (Ant.  xv.  11,  §5). 


k  Such  is  the  result  of  the  latest  observations  pos- 
sessed by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  officially 
communicated  to  the  Consul  of  Jerusalem  in  18JJ 
(Itob.  iii.  183).    To  what  part  of  the  town  the  ob- 


In  exemplification  of  these  remarks  it  may  be 
said  that  the  general  elevation  of  the  western 
ridge  of  the  city,  which  forms  its  highest  point, 
is  about  2600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  Mount  of  Olives  rises  slightly  above  this — 
2724  feet.  Beyond  the  Mount  of  Olives,  however, 
the  descent  is  remarkable ;  Jericho — 13  miles  off — 
being  no  less  than  3624  feet  below,  viz.,  900  feet 
under  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  north,  Bethel,  at 
a  distance  of  1 1  miles,  is  419  feet  below  Jerusalem. 
On  the  west  Ramleh — 25  miles— is  2274  feet  below. 
Only  to  the  south,  as  already  remarked,  are  the 
heights  slightly  superior, — Bethlehem,  2704  ;  He- 
bron, 3029.  A  table  of  the  heights  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  city  and  environs  is  given  further  on. 

The  situation  of  the  city  in  reference  to  the  rest 
of  Palestine,  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Robinson 
in  a  well-known  pasuge,  which  is  so  complete  and 
graphic  a  statement  of  the  case,  that  we  take  the 
liberty  of  giving  it  entire. 

"  Jerusalem  lies  near  the  summit  of  a  braid 
mountain  ridge.  This  ridge  or  mountainous  tract 
extends,  without  interruption,  from  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  to  a  line  drawn  between  the  south  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  Medi- 
terranean: or  more  properlv,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  extending  as  far  south  as  to  Jebcl 
'Ariif  in  the  desert ;  wheie  it  sinks  down  at  once 
to  the  level  of  the  gieat  western  plateau.  This 
tract,  which  is  every  where  not  less  than  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  geographical  miles  in  breadth, 
is  in  fact  high  uneven  table-land.  It  every  where 
forms  the  precipitous  western  wall  of  the  great 
valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea ;  while  to- 
wards the  west  it  sinks  down  by  an  offset  into  a 
range  of  lower  hills,  which  lie  between  it  and  the 
great  plain  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  surface  of  this  upper  region  is  everywhere 
rocky,  uneven,  and  mountainous ;  and  is  moreover 
cut  up  by  deep  valleys  which  run  east  or  west  on 
either  side  towards  the  Jordan  or  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  line  of  division,  or  water-shed,  between 
the  waters  of  these  valleys, — a  term  which  here 
applies  almost  exclusively  to  the  waters  of  the  rainy 
season, — follows  for  the  most  part  the  height  of 
land  along  the  ridge ;  yet  not  so  but  that  the  beads 
of  the  valleys,  which  run  oft'  in  different  directions, 
often  interlap  for  a  considerable  distance.  Thus, 
for  example,  a  valley  which  descends  to  the  Jordan 
often  has  its  head  a  mile  or  two  westward  of  the 
commencement  of  other  valleys  which  ran  to  the 
western  sea. 

"  From  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  onwards  to- 
wards the  south,  the  mountainous  country  rises 
gradually,  forming  the  tract  anciently  known  as 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim  and  Judah ;  until  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hebron  it  attains  an  elevation  of  nearly 
3000  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.  Further  north,  on  a  line  drawn  from 
the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  towards  the  true 
west,  the  ridge  has  an  elevation  of  only  about  2500 
Paris  feet;  and  here,  close  upon  the  water-shed,  lies 
the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

"  Six  or  seven  miles  N.  and  N.W.  of  the  city 
is  spread  out  the  open  plain  or  basin  round  about 
el-Jib  (Gibeonl,  extending  also  towards  el-Btrtk 
(Beeioth)  ;  the  waters  of  which  flow  off  at  its  S.E. 


serrations  apply  is  not  stated.    Other  results,  only 
slightly  differing,  will  be  round  in  Van  do  Vcldc's 
Memoir.  64,  and  in  Hob.  i.  299. 
m  See  the  passages  quoted  by  Stanley  (S.  £  P.  1 7 1 1 
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part  through  the  deep  valley  here  called  by  the 
Arabs  Wady  Beit  Hcmtna ;  but  to  which  the  monks 
and  travellers  have  usually  given  the  name  of  the 
Valley  of  Turpentine,  or  of  the  Terebinth,  on  the 
mistaken  supposition  that  it  is  the  ancient  Valley 
of  Elah.  This  great  valley  passes  along  in  a  S.  W. 
direction  an  hour  or  more  west  of  Jerusalem  ;  and 
finally  opens  out  from  the  mountains  into  the 
western  plain,  at  the  distance  of  six  or  eight  hours 
S.W.  from  the  city,  under  the  name  of  Wady  es- 
SSr&r.  The  traveller,  on  his  way  from  Kamleh  to 
Jerusalem,  descends  into  and  crosses  this  deep 
valley  at  the  village  of  KSlSnieh  on  its  western 
side,  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  latter  city.  On 
again  reaching  the  high  ground  on  its  eastern  side, 
he  enters  upon  an  open  tract  sloping  gradually 
downwards  towards  the  south  and  east ;  and  set* 
before  him,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  the 
walls  and  domes  of  the  Holy  City,  and  beyond  them 
the  higher  ridge  or  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

"  The  traveller  now  descends  gradually  towards 
the  city  along  a  broad  swell  of  ground,  having  at 
some  distance  on  his  left  the  shallow  northern  part 
of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  and  close  at  hand 
on  his  right  the  basin  which  forms  the  beginning 
of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  Upon  the  broad  and 
elevated  promontory  within  the  fork  of  these  two 
valleys,  lies  the  Holy  City.  All  around  are  higher 
bills;  on  the  east,  the  Mount  of  Olives;  on  the 
south,  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  so  called,  rising 
directly  from  the  Vale  of  Hinnom ;  on  the  west, 
the  ground  rises  gently,  as  above  described,  to  the 
borders  of  the  great  Wady ;  while  on  the  north,  a 
bend  of  the  ridge  connected  with  the  Mount  of 
Olives  bouuds  the  prospect  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  a  mile.  Towards  the  S.W.  the  view  is  some- 
what more  open ;  for  here  lies  the  plain  of  Itephaim, 
already  described,  commencing  just  at  the  southern 
brink  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  and  stretching  off 
S.W.,  where  it  runs  to  the  western  sea.  In  the 
N.W.,  too,  the  eye  reaches  up  along  the  upper  part 
of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat;  and  from  many 
points,  can  discern  the  mosque  of  Xeby  Sanunil,  situ- 
ated on  a  lofty  ridge  beyond  the  great  Wady,  at 
the  distance  of  two  hours"  (Robinson's  Bibl.  Re- 
searches, i.  258-260). 

So  much  for  the  local  and  political  relation  of 
Jerusalem  to  the  country  in  general.  To  convey 
an  idea  of  its  individual  position,  we  may  say 
roughly,  and  with  reference  to  the  accompanying 
Plan,  that  the  city  occupies  the  southern  termi- 
nation of  a  table-land,  which  is  cut  off  from  the 
country  round  it  on  its  west,  south,  and  east  sides, 
by  ravines  more  than  usually  deep  and  precipitous. 
These  ravines  leave  the  level  of  the  table-land,  the 
one  on  the  west  and  the  other  on  the  north-east  of 
the  city,  and  fall  rapidly  until  they  form  a  junction 
below  its  south-east  corner.  The  eastern  one — the 
valley  of  the  Kedron,  commonly  called  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  runs  nearly  straight  from  north  to 
south.  But  tie  western  one — the  Valley  of  Hin- 
nom— runs  south  for  a  time  and  then  takes  a  sudden 
bend  to  the  east  until  it  meets  the  Valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat, after  which  the  two  rush  off  as  one  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  How  sudden  is  their  descent  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact,  that  the  level  at  the.  point 
of  junction — about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the 

■  The  character  of  the  ravines  and  the  eastward 
slope  of  the  site  are  very  well  and  very  truthfully 
shown  In  a  view  in  Bartlett's  Walks,  entitled  "  Mount 
Zion,  Jerusalem,  from  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel." 
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starting  point  of  each  —  is  more  than  600  feet 
below  that  of  the  upper  plateau  from  which  they 
commenced  their  descent.  Thus,  while  on  the  north 
there  is  no  material  difference  between  the  general 
level  of  the  country  outside  the  walls,  and  that  of 
the  highest  parts  of  the  city ;  on  the  other  three 
sides,  so  steep  is  the  fall  of  the  ravines,  so  trench- 
like their  character,  and  so  close  do  they  keep  to  the 
promontory,  at  whose  feet  they  run,  as  to  leave  on  the 
beholder  almost  the  impression  of  the  ditch  at  the  foot 
ofa  fortress,  rather  than  of  valleys  formed  by  nature. 

The  promontory  thus  encircled  is  itself  divided 
by  a  longitudinal  ravine  running  up  it  from  south 
to  north,  rising  gradually  from  the  south  like  the 
external  ones,  till  at  last  it  arrives  at  the  level  of 
the  upper  plateau,  and  dividing  the  central  mass 
into  two  unequal  portions.  Of  these  two,  that  on 
the  west— the  "  Upper  City  "  of  the  Jews,— the 
Mount  Zion  of  modern  tradition — is  the  higher  and 
more  massive ;  that  on  the  east — Mount  Moriah, 
the  "  Akra  "  or  "  lower  city "  of  Josephus,  now 
occupied  by  the  great  Mohammadan  sanctuary  with 
its  mosques  and  domes — is  at  once  considerably  lower 
and  smaller,  so  that,  to  a  spectator  from  the  south, 
the  city  appears  to  slope  sharply  towards  the  east." 
This  central  valley,  at  about  halfway  up  its  length, 
threw  out  a  subordinate  on  its  left  or  west  side, 
which  apparently  quitted  it  at  about  right  angles, 
and  made  its  way  up  to  the  general  level  of  the 
ground  at  the  present  Jaffa  or  Bethlehem  gate.  We 
say  apparently,  because  covered  as  the  ground  now 
is,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  point  exactly. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the  straight  valley 
north  and  south,  or  its  southern  half,  with  the 
branch  just  spoken  of,  was  the  "  Tyropoeon  valley  " 
of  Josephus.  The  question  will  be  examined  in 
Section  III.  under  the  head  of  the  Topography  of  the 
Ancient  City. 

One  more  valley  must  be  noted.  It  was  on  the 
north  of  Moriah,  and  separated  it  from  a  hill  on 
which,  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  stood  a  suburb  or 
part  of  the  city  called  Bezetha,  or  the  New-town. 
Part  of  this  depression  is  still  preserved  in  the  large 
reservoir  with  two  arches,  usually  called  the  Pool 
of  Bethesda,  near  the  St.  Stephen's  gate.  It  also 
will  be  more  explicitly  spoken  of  in  the  examination 
of  the  ancient  topography. 

This  rough  sketch  of  the  terrain  of  Jerusalem, 
will  .enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  two  great 
advantages  of  its  position.  On  the  one  hand  the 
ravines  which  entrench  it  on  the  west,  south,  and 
east — out  of  which,  as  has  been  said,  the  rocky 
slopes  of  the  city  rise  almost  like  the  walls  of  a 
fortress  out  of  its  ditches,  must  have  rendered  it  im- 
pregnable on  those  quarters  to  the  warfare  of  the 
old  world.  On  the  other  hand,  its  junction  with 
the  more  level  ground  on  its  north  and  north-west 
sides,  afforded  an  opportunity  of  expansion,  of  which 
we  know  advantage  was  taken,  and  which  gave  it 
remarkable  superiority  over  other  cities  of  Palestine, 
and  especially  of  Judah,  which,  though  secure  on 
their  hill-tops,  were  unable  to  expand  beyond  them 
(Stanley,  S.  &       174,  5). 

The  heights  of  the  principal  points  in  and  round 
the  city,  above  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  as  given, 
by  Lt.  Van  de  Velde,  in  the  Memoir"  accompany- 
ing his  Map,  1858,  are  as  follow : — 

0  A  table  of  levels,  differing  somewhat  from  those 
of  Lt.  Tan  de  Velde,  will  be  found  in  Barclay's  City, 
103,  4. 
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N.W.  comer  of  the  city  (Kcur  Jalud)  ....  2610 

Mount  Zion  (Coenaculum)   2637 

Mount  Morton  {Uaram  ah  Sherif)      ....  2<2> 

Bridge  over  the  Kedron,  near  Geihsemane  .    .    .  2281 

PoolofSloam   21 U 

Bir-ayub.  at  the  confluence  or  Hinnom  and  Kedron  1996 

Muuut  of  Olives.  Church  of  Ascension  on  summit .  2724 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ridge 
on  which  the  western  half  of  the  city  is  built,  is 
tolerably  level  from  north  to  south ;  that  the 
eastern  bill  is  more  than  a  hundred  feet  lower; 
and  that  from  the  latter  the  descent  to  the  floor  of 
the  valley  at  its  feet — the  Bir-ayub — is  a  drop 
of  nearly  450  feet. 

The  Mount  of  Olives  overtops  even  the  highest 
part  of  the  city  by  rather  more  than  100  feet,  and 
the  Temple-hiLl  by  no  less  than  300.  Its  northern 
and  southern  outliers — the  Viri  Galilaei,  Scopus, 
and  Mount  of  Offence— bend  round  slightly  towards 
the  city,  and  give  the  effect  of  "  standing  round 
about  Jerusalem."  Especially  would  this  be  the 
case  to  a  worshipper  in  the  Temple.  "  It  is  true," 
says  Professor  Stanley,  "that  this  image  is  not 
realised,  as  most  persons  familiar  with  European 
scenery  would  wish,  and  expect  it  to  be  realised. 
.  .  .  Any  one  facing  Jerusalem  westward,  north- 
ward, or  southward  will  always  see  the  city  itself 
on  an  elevation  higher  than  the  hills  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  its  towers  and  walls  standing 
out  against  the  sky,  and  not  against  any  high  back- 
ground, such  as  that  which  incloses  the  mountain 
towns  and  villages  of  our  own  Cumbrian  or  West- 
moreland vallep.  Nor  again  is  the  plain  on  which 
it  stands  inclosed  by  a  continuous,  though  distant, 
circle  of  mountains  like  Athens  or  Ionspruck.  The 
mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  are  of 
unequal  height,  and  oulj-  in  two  or  three  instances 
— Neby-SamuiU,  Er-Ram,  and  Tuleil  el-Ful — 
rising  to  any  considerable  elevation.  Still  they 
act  as  a  shelter ;  they  must  be  surmounted  before 
the  traveller  can  see,  or  the  invader  attack,  the 
Holy  City;  and  the  distant  line  of  Moab  would 
always  seem  to  rise  as  a  wall  against  invaders  from 
the  remote  east.  It  is  these  mountains,  expressly 
including  those  beyond  the  Jordan,  which  are  men- 
tioned as  "  standing  round  about  Jerusalem  "  in 
another  and  more  terrible  sense,  when,  on  the  night 
of  the  assault  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Roman  armies, 
they  "  echoed  back  "  the  screams  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  captured  city,  and  the  victorious  shouts  of 
the  soldiers  of  Titus.  The  situation  of  Jerusalem 
was  thus  not  unlike,  on  a  small  scale,  to  that  of 
Rome,  saving  the  great  difference  that  Rome  was  in 
a  well-watered  plain,  leading  direct  to  the  sea, 
whereas  Jerusalem  was  on  a  bare  table-land,  in  the 
heart  of  the  country.  But  each  was  situated  on 
its  own  cluster  of  steep  hills ;  each  had  room  for 
future  expansion  in  the  surrounding  level ;  each, 
too,  had  its  nearer  and  its  more  remote  barriers  of 
protecting  hills— Rome  its  Janiculum  hard  by,  and 
its  Apennine  and  Alban  mountains  in  the  distance ; 
Jerusalem  its  Olivet  hard  by,  and  on  the  outposts 
of  its  plain,  Mizpeh.  Gibeon,  and  Ramah,  and  the 
ridge  which  divides  it  from  Bethlehem  (S.  Sf  P. 
174,  5). 

Roads. — There  appear  to  have  been  but  two 
main  approaches  to  the  city.  1 .  From  the  Jordan 
valley  by  Jericho  and  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This 
was  the  route  commonly  taken  from  the  north  and 
east  of  the  country  — as  from  Galilee  by  our  Lord 
(Luke  xvii.  11,  xviii.  35,  xix.  1,  29, 45,  &c.),  from 
Damascus  by  Pompey  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  3,  §4; 


4,  §1),  to  Mahanaim  by  David  (2  Sam.  xv.  xvi.). 
It  was  also  the  route  from  places  in  the  centra! 
districts  of  the  country,  as  Samaria  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
15).  The  latter  part  of  the  approach,  over  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  as  generally  followed  at  the  present  day, 
is  identical  with  what  it  was,  at  least  in  one  me- 
morable instance,  in  the  time  of  Christ.  A  path 
there  is  over  the  crown  of  the  hill,  but  the  com- 
mon route  still  runs  more  to  the  south,  round  the 
shoulder  of  the  principal  summit  (see  S.  $  P.  193). 
In  the  later  times  of  Jerusalem  this  road  crossed  the 
valley  of  the  Kedron  by  a  bridge  or  viaduct  on  a 
double  series  of  arches,  and  entered  t  he  Temple  by 
the  gate  Susan.  (See  the  quotations  from  the  Talmud 
in  Otho,  Lex.  Rob.  265 ;  and  Barclay,  102,  282.) 
The  insecure  state  of  the  Jordan  valley  has  thrown 
this  route  very  much  into  disuse,  and  has  diverted  the 
traffic  from  the  north  to  a  road  along  the  central  ridge 
of  the  country.  2.  From  the  great  maritime  plain 
of  Philistia  and  Sharon.  This  road  led  by  the  two 
Bethhorous  up  to  the  high  ground  at  Gibeon,  whence 
it  turned  south,  and  came  to  Jerusalem  by  Ramah 
and  Gibeah,  and  over  the  ridge  north  of  the  city. 
This  is  still  the  route  by  which  the  heavy  traffic  is 
carried,  though  a  shorter  but  more  precipitous  road 
is  usually  taken  by  travellers  between  Jerusalem 
and  Jaffa.  In  tracing  the  annals  we  shall  find  that 
it  was  the  route  by  which  large  bodies,  such  as 
armies,  always  approached  the  city,  whether  from 
Gaza  on  the  south,  or  from  Caesarea  and  Ptolemais 
on  the  north.  3.  The  communication  with  the 
mountainous  districts  of  the  south  is  less  distinct. 
Even  Hebron,  after  the  establishment  of  the  mo- 
narchy at  Jerusalem,  was  hardly  of  importance 
enough  to  maintain  any  considerable  amount  of 
communication,  and  only  in  the  wars  of  the  Macca- 
bees do  we  hear  of  any  military  operations  in  th.it 
region. 

The  roads  out  of  Jerusalem  were  a  special  sub- 
ject of  Solomon's  care.  He  paved  them  with  black 
stone — probably  the  basalt  of  the  Traosjordanic 
districts  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  7,  §4). 

Oates. — The  situation  of  the  various  gates  of  the 
city  is  examined  iu  Section  III.  It  may,  however, 
be  desirable  to  supply  here  a  complete  list  of  those 
which  are  named  in  the  Bible  and  Josephus,  with 
the  references  to  their  occurrences: — 

1.  Gate  of  Ephraim.  2  Chr.  xxv.  23;  Neh. 
viii.  16,  xii.  39.   This  is  probably  the  same  as  the 

2.  Gate  of  Benjamiu.  Jcr.  xx.  2,  xxxvii.  13 ; 
Zech.  xiv.  10.  If  so,  it  was  400  cubits  distant 
from  the 

3.  Corner  gate.  2  Chr.  xxv.  23,  xxvi.  9;  Jer. 
xxxi.  38 ;  Zech.  xiv.  10. 

4.  Gate  of  Joshua,  governor  of  the  city.  2  K. 
xxiii.  8. 

5.  Gate  between  the  two  walls.  2  K.  xxv.  4 ; 
Jer.  xxxix.  4. 

6.  Horse  gate.  Neh.  iii.  38;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  15; 
Jer.  xxxi.  40. 

7.  Ravine  gate  (».  c\  opening  on  ravine  of  Hin- 
nom).   2  Chr.  xxvi.  9  ;  Neh.  ii.  13,  15,  iii.  13. 

8.  Fish  gate.  1  Chr.  xxxiii.  14 ;  Neh.  iii.  1 , 
ph.  i.  16. 

9.  Dung  gate.    Neh.  ii.  13,  iii.  13. 

10.  Sheep  gate.    Neh.  iii.  1,  32,  xii.  39. 

11. '  East  gate.    Neh.  iii.  29. 

12.  Miphkad.    Neh.  iii.  31. 

13.  Fountain  gate  (Siloam?).    Neh.  xii.  37. 

14.  Water  gate.    Neh.  xii.  37. 

15.  Old  gate.    Neh.  xii.  39. 

16.  Prison  gate.    Neh.  xii.  39. 
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17.  Gate  Harsith  (perhaps  the  Sun ;  A.  V.  East 
gate).    Jer.  xix.  2. 

18.  First  gate.    Zech.  xiv.  10. 

19.  Gate  Gennath  (gardens).    Joseph.  B.  J.  v. 
4,  §4. 

20.  Essenes'  gate.    Jos.  B.  J.  4,  §2. 
To  these  should  be  added  the  following  gates  of 

the  Temple: — 

Gate  Sar.    2  K.  xi.  6.    Called  also 

Gate  of  foundation.    2  Chr.  xxiii.  5. 

Gate  of  the  guard,  or  behind  the  guard.    2  K. 
xi.  6, 19.    Called  the 

High  gate.  2  Chr.  xxiii.  20,  xrrii.  3 ;  2  K.  xv.  35. 

Gate  Shallecheth.    1  Chr.  xxvi.  16. 

Burial-grounds. — The  main  cemetery  of  the  city 
seems  from  an  early  date  to  have  been  where  it  is 
still — on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  valley  of  the  Kidron. 
Here  it  was  that  the  fragments  of  the  idol  abomina- 
tions, destroyed  by  Josiah,  were  cast  on  the  "  graves 
of  the  children  of  the  people  "  (2  K.  xxiii.  6),  and 
the  valley  was  always  the  receptacle  for  impurities 
of  all  kinds.  There  Maachah's  idol  was  burnt  by 
Asa  (1  K.  xv.  IS) ;  there,  according  to  Josephus, 
Athaliah  was  executed ;  and  there  the  M  filthiness  " 
accumulated  in  the  sanctuary,  by  the  false-worship 
of  Ahax,  was  discharged  (2  Chr.  xxix.  5,  16). 
But  in  addition  to  this,  and,  although  there  is  only 
a  slight  allusion  in  the  Bible  to  the  fact  (Jer.  vii. 
32),  many  of  the  tombs  now  existing  in  the  face  of 
the  ravine  of  Hinnom,  on  the  south  of  the  city, 
mast  be  as  old  as  Biblical  times — and  if  so,  show 
that  this  was  also  used  as  a  cemetery.  The  monu- 
ment of  Ananus  the  high-priest  (Joseph,  b.  J.  v.  12, 
§2)  would  seem  to  have  been  in  this  direction. 

The  tombs  of  the  kings  were  in  the  city  of 
David,  that  is,  Mount  Zion,  which,  as  will  be 
shown  in  the  concluding  section  of  this  article,  was 
an  eminence  on  the  northern  part  of  Mount  Moriah. 
The  royal  sepulchres  were  probably  chambers  con- 
taining separate  recesses  for  the  successive  kings. 
[TOMBS.]  Of  some  of  the  kings  it  is  recorded  that, 
not  being  thought  worthy  of  a  resting-place  there, 
they  were  buried  in  separate  or  private  tombs  in 
Mount  Zion  (2  Chr.  xxi.  20,  xxiv.  25 ;  2  K.  xv.  7). 
Ah&z  was  not  admitted  to  Zion  at  all,  but  was 
buried  in  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  27).  Other 
spots  also  were  used  for  burial.  Somewhere  to 
the  north  of  the  Temple,  and  not  far  from  the  wall, 
was  the  monument  of  king  Alexander  (Jos.  B.  J. 
v.  7,  §3).  Near  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
city  was  the  monument  of  John  the  high-priest 
(Jos.  v.  6,  §2,  &c),  and  to  the  north-east  the 
«'  monument  of  the  Fuller"  (Jos.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §2). 
On  the  north,  too,  were  the  monuments  of  Herod 
(v.  3,  §2)  and  of  queen  Helena  (v.  2,  82,  3,  §3), 
the  former  close  to  the  *'  Serpent's  Pool. 

Wood ;  Gardens. — We  have  very  little  evidence 
as  to  the  amount  of  wood  and  of  cultivation  that 
existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  The 
king's  gardens  of  David  and  Solomon  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  bottom  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Kedron  and  Hinnom  (Neh.  iii.  15 ;  Joseph.  Ant. 
vii.  14,  §4,  ix.  10,  §4).  The  Mount  of  Olives,  as 
its  name  and  those  of  various  places  upon  it  seem 
to  imply,  was  a  fruitful  spot.  At  its  foot  was 
situated  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  At  the  time 
of  the  final  siege  the  space  north  of  the  wall  of 
Agrippa  was  covered  with  gardens,  groves,  and 
plantations  of  fruit-trees,  inclosed  by  hedges  and 
walls ;  and  to  level  these  was  one  of  Titus's  first 
operations  (5.  /.  v.  3,  §2).  We  know  that  the 
gate  Gennath  (»'.  e.  "  of  gardens  ")  opened  on  this 


side  of  the  city  (B.  J.  v.  4,  §2).  The  valky  of 
Hinnom  was  in  Jerome's  time  "  a  pleasant  and 
woody  spot,  full  of  delightful  gardens  watered  from 
the  fountain  of  Siloah"  (Comm.  in  Jer.  vii.  30). 
In  the  Talmud  mention  is  made  of  a  certain  rose- 
garden  outside  the  city,  which  was  of  great  fame, 
but  no  clue  is  given  to  its  situation  (Otho,  Lex. 
Bab.  266).  [Gardes.]  The  sieges  of  Jerusalem 
were  too  frequent  during  its  later  history  to  admit 
of  any  considerable  growth  of  wood  near  it,  even  it 
the  thin  soil,  which  covers  the  rocky  substratum, 
would  allow  of  it.  And  the  scarcity  of  earth  again 
necessitated  the  cutting  down  of  all  the  trees  that 
could  be  found  for  the  banks  and  mounds,  with 
which  the  ancient  sieges  were  conducted.  This  is 
expressly  said  in  the  accounts  of  the  sieges  of 
Pompey  and  Titus.  In  the  latter  case  the  country 
was  swept  of  its  timber  for  a  distance  of  eight  or 
nine  miles  from  the  city  (B.  J.  vi.  8,  §1,  &c). 

Water. — How  the  gardens  just  mentioned  on 
the  north  of  the  city  were  watered  it  is  difficult  to 
understand,  since  at  present  no  water  exists  is 
that  direction.  At  the  time  of  the  siege  (Jos. 
B.  J.  v.  3,  §2)  there  was  a  reservoir  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood called  the  Serpent's  Pool ;  but  it  has  not 
been  discovered  in  modern  times.  The  subject  of 
the  waters  is  more  particularly  discussed  in  the 
third  section,  and  reasons  are  shown  for  believing 
that  at  one  time  a  very  copious  source  existed  some- 
where north  of  the  town,  the  outflow  of  which 
was  stopped — possibly  by  Hezekiah,  and  the  water 
led  underground  to  reservoirs  in  the  city  and  below 
the  Temple.  From  these  reservoirs  the  overflow 
escaped  to  the  so  called  Fount  of  the  Virgin,  and 
thence  to  Siloam,  and  possibly  to  the  Bir-ayib, 
or  "  Well  of  Nehemiah."  This  source  would  seem 
to  have  been,  and  to  be  still  the  only  spring  in  the 
city — but  it  was  always  provided  with  private  and 
public  cisterns.  Some  of  the  latter  still  remain. 
Outside  the  walls  the  two  on  the  west  side  (Birket 
Mamilia,  and  Birket  es-Sult&n),  generally  known  as 
the  upper  and  lower  reservoirs  of  Gihon,  the  small 
*'  pool  of  Siloam,"  with  the  larger  B.  el-Hamra  close 
adjoining,  and  the  B.  Hammam  Sitti  Maryam,  close 
to  the  St.  Stephen's  Gate.  Inside  are  the  so-called 
Pool  of  Hezekiah  (B.  eUBatrak),  near  the  Jafl'a 
gate,  which  receives  the  surplus  water  of  the 
Birket  Mamilia ;  and  the  B.  Israil  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  city,  close  to  the  St.  Stephen's  Gate, 
commonly  known  as  the  Pool  of  Bethesda.  These 
two  reservoirs  are  probably  the  Pools  of  Amygdalon 
and  Struthius  of  Josephus,  respectively.  Dr.  Bar- 
clay has  discovered  another  reservoir  below  the 
Mekemeh  in  the  low  part  of  the  city — the  Tyro- 
poeon  valley — west  of  the  ffaram,  supplied  by  the 
aqueduct  from  Bethlehem  and  "  Solomon's  Pools." 
It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
article  to  enter  more  at  length  into  the  subject  of 
the  waters.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapters 
on  the  subject  in  Barclay's  City  of  the  Great  King, 
(x.  and  xviii.)  and  Williams's  Holy  City ;  also  to 
the  articles  Kidron  ;  Siloam  ;  Pool. 

Streets,  Houses,  &c. — Of  the  nature  of  these 
in  the  ancient  city  we  have  only  the  most  scat- 
tered notices.  The  "  East  street"  (2  Chr.  xxix. 
4) ;  the  "  street  of  the  city  " — ».  e.  the  city  of 
David  (xxxii.  6) ;  the  *'  street  facing  the  water 
gate"  (Neh.  viii.  1,  3)— or,  according  to  the  pa- 
rallel account  in  1  Esdr.  ix.  38,  the  "  broad  place 
(tipiX"por)  of  the  Temple  towards  the  East;" 
the  street  of  the  house  of  God  (Ezr.  x.  9) ;  the 
street  of  the  gate  of  Ephraim"  (Neh.  viii.  16); 
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and  the  "  open  place  of  tlie  first  gate  toward*  the 
East"  must  have  been  not  "street*"  in  our  sense 
of  the  word,  so  much  as  the  open  spaces  found  in 
eastern  towns  round  the  inside  of  the  gates.  This 
is  evident,  not  only  from  the  word  used,  Eechob, 
which  has  the  force  of  breadth  or  room,  but  also 
from  the  nature  of  the  occurrences  related  in  each 
case.  The  same  places  are  intended  in  Zech.  viii. 
5.  Streets,  properly  so  called  (Chulzoth),  there 
were  (Jer.  v.  1 ;  xi.  13,  Ac.),  but  the  name  of  only 
one,  "the  bakers'  street"  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21),  is 
preserved  to  us.  This  is  conjectured,  from  the 
names,  to  have  been  near  the  tower  of  ovens 
(Neh.  xii.  38 ;  "  furnaces  "  is  incorrect).  A  notice 
of  streets  of  this  kind  in  the  3rd  century  D.C.  is 
preserved  by  Aristeas  (see  p.  999a).  At  the  time 
of  the  destruction  by  Titus  the  low  part  of  the  city 
was  filled  with  narrow  lanes,  containing  the  bazaars 
of  the  town,  and  when  the  breach  was  made  in  the 
second  wall  it  was  at  the  spot  where  the  cloth, 
brass,  and  wool  bazaars  abutted  on  the  wall. 

To  the  houses  we  have  even  less  clue,  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  either  houses  or 
streets  the  ancient  Jerusalem  differed  very  mate- 
rially from  the  modem.  No  doubt  the  ancient  city 
did  not  exhibit  that  air  of  mouldering  dilapidation 
•  which  is  now  so  prominent  there— that  sooty  look 
which  gives  its  houses  the  appearance  of  "  having 
been  burnt  down  many  centuries  ago  "  ( Richardson, 
in  S.  Sf  P.  183),  and  which,  as  it  is  characteristic 
of  so  many  Eastern  towns,  must  be  ascribed  to 
Turkish  neglect.  In  another  respect  too  the  modern 
city  must  present  a  different  aspect  from  the  ancient 
— the  dull  monotony  of  colour  which,  at  least 
during  a  part  of  the  year,0  pervades  the  slopes 
of  the  hills  and  ravines  outside  the  walls.  Not 
only  is  this  the  case  on  the  west,  where  the  city 
does  not  relieve  the  view,  but  also  on  the  south. 
A  dull  leaden  ashy  hue  overspreads  all.  No  donbt 
this  is  due,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  enormous 
quantities  of  dUbris  of  stone  and  mortar  which  have 
been  shot  over  the  precipices  after  the  numerous 
demolitions  of  the  city.  The  whole  of  the  slopes 
south  of  the  Haram  area  (the  ancient  Ophel),  and 
the  modern  Zion,  and  the  west  side  of  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  especially  near  the  St.  Stephen's  gate, 
are  covered  with  these  debris,  lying  as  soft  and  loose 
as  the  day  they  were  poured  over,  and  presenting 
the  appearance  of  gigantic  mounds  of  rubbish. 

In  this  point  at  least  the  ancient  city  stood  in 
favourable  contrast  with  the  modem,  but  in  many 
others  the  resemblance  must  have  been  strong.  The 
nature  of  the  site  compels  the  walls  in  many  places 
to  retain  their  old  positions.  The  southern  part  of 
the  summit  of  the  Upper  city  and  the  slopes  of 
Ophel  are  now  bare,  where  previous  to  the  final  siege 
they  were  covered  with  houses,  and  the  North  wall 
has  retired  very  much  south  of  where  it  then  stood ; 
but,  on  the  other  band,  the  West  and  East,  and  the 
western  comer  of  the  North,  wall,  are  what  they 
always  were.  And  the  look  of  the  walls  and  gates, 
especially  the  Jaflh-gate,  with  the  "Citadel"  ad- 
joining, and  the  Damascus-gate,  is  probably  hardly 
(thonged  from  what  it  was.  True,  the  minarets, 
domes,  and  spires,  which  give  such  a  variety  to  the 
modem  town,  must  have  been  absent;  but  their 
place  was  supplied  by  the  four  great  towers  at  the 
north-west  part  of  the  wall ;  by  the  upper  stories 

t  The  writer  was  there  in  September,  and  the 
aspect  above  described  left  an  ineffaceable  impression 
on  liim. 
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and  turrets  of  Herod's  palace,  the  palace  of  the 
Asmoneans,  and  the  other  public  buildings ;  while  the 
lofty  fortress  of  Antonia,  towering  far  above  every 
building  within  the  city.i  and  itself  surmounted 
by  the  keep  on  its  south-east  comer,  must  have 
formed  a  feature  in  the  view  not  altogether  unlike 
(though  more  prominent  than)  the  "  citadel "  of 
the  modem  town.  The  flat  roofe  and  the  absence 
of  windows,  which  give  an  Eastern  city  so  startling 
an  appearance  to  a  Western  traveller,  must  have 
existed  then  as  now. 

But  the  greatest  resemblance  must  have  been  on 
the  south-east  side,  towards  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
,  Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  (see  below,  Section 
;  HI.  p.  1019,  20)  that  the  enclosure  is  now  much 
j  larger  than  it  was,  yet  the  precinct  of  the  Haram  a 
\  Snerif,  with  its  domes  and  sacred  buildings,  some  of 
them  clinging  to  the  very  spot  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Temple,  must  preserve  what  we  may  call  the 
!  personal  identity  of  this  quarter  of  the  city,  but 
little  changed  iu  its  general  features  from  what  it 
was  when  the  Temple  stood  there.    Nay,  more :  in 
the  substructions  of  the  enclosure,  those  massive  and 
venerable  walls,  which  once  to  see  is  never  to  forget, 
I  is  the  very  masonry  itself,  its  lower  courses  undis- 
turbed, which  was  laid  there  by  Herod  the  Great,  and 
by  Agrippa,  possibly  even  by  still  older  builders. 

Environs  of  the  City. — The  various  spots  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  will  be  described  at  length 
under  their  own  names,  and  to  them  the  reader  is 
accordingly  referred.  See  En-rogel  ;  HlNNOat ; 
Kedron  ;  Olives,  Mount  of,  &c.  &c 

II.  The  Annals  op  tiie  City. 

In  considering  the  annals  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
nothing  strikes  one  so  forcibly  as  the  number  and 
severity  of  the  sieges  which  it  underwent.  We  catch 
our  earliest  glimpse  of  it  in  the  brief  notice  of  the 
1st  chapter  of  Judges,  which  describes  how  the 
"  children  of  Judah  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  and  set  the  city  on  fire;"  and  almost  the 
latest  mention  of  it  in  the  New  Testament  is  con- 
tained in  the  solemn  warnings  in  which  Christ  fore- 
told how  Jerusalem  should  be  "  compassed  with 
armies"  (I.ukexxi.  20),  and  the  abomination  of  de- 
solation be  seen  standing  in  the  Holy  Place  (Matt, 
xxiv.  15).  In  the  fifteen  centuries  which  elapsed 
between  those  two  points  the  city  was  besieged  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  times ;  twice  it  was  razed  to 
the  ground ;  and  on  two  other  occasions  its  walls 
were  levelled.  In  this  respect  it  stands  without  a 
parallel  in  any  city  ancient  or  modem.  The  net 
is  one  of  great  significance.  The  number  of  the 
sieges  testifies  to  the  importance  of  the  town  as  a 
key  to  the  whole  country,  and  as  the  depositary  of 
the  accumulated  treasures  of  the  Temple,  no  less 
forcibly  than  do  the  severity  of  the  contests  and  their 
protracted  length  to  the  difficulties  of  the  posi- 
tion, and  the  obstinate  enthusiasm  of  the  Jewish 
people.  At  the  same  time  the  details  of  these  ope- 
rations, scanty  as  they  are,  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  difficult  topography  of  the  place ;  and  on 
the  whole  they  are  in  every  way  so  characteristic, 
that  it  has  seemed  not  unfit  to  use  them  as  far  as 
possible  as  a  frame-work  for  the  following  rapid 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  city. 

The  first  siege  appears  to  have  taken  place 
almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  Joshua  (rir. 

">  "Conspieuo  nutbrio  turris  Antonia"  (Xac.  Sits. 
v.  11). 
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1400  B.C.).  Judith  and  Simeon  had  been  ordered  by 
the  divine  oracle  at  Shiloh  or  Shechem  to  commeuoe 
the  task  of  actual  possession  of  the  portions  distri- 
buted by  Joshua.  As  they  traversed  the  region 
south  of  these  they  encountered  a  large  force  of 
Canaanites  at  Bezek.  These  they  dispersed,  took 
prisoner  Adoui-bezek,  a  ferocious  petty  chieftain, 
who  was  the  terror  of  the  country,  and  swept  on 
their  southward  road.  Jerusalem  was  soon  reached/ 
It  was  evidently  too  important,  aud  also  too  near  the 
actual  limits  of  Judah,  to  be  passed  by.  "  They 
fought  against  it  and  took  it,  and  smote  it  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  set  the  city  on  tire"  (Judg. 

1.  8).  To  this  brief  notice  Josephus  (Ant.  v.  2,  §2) 
makes  a  material  addition.  He  tells  us  that  the 
siege  lasted  some  time  (<riy  xp^'f) !  that  the  Par* 
which  was  taken  at  last,  and  in  which  the  slaughter 
was  made,  was  the  lower  city ;  but  that  the  upper 
city  was  so  strong,  "  by  reason  of  its  walls  and  also 
of  the  nature  of  the  place,"  that  they  relinquished 
the  attempt  and  moved  off  to  Hebron  (Ant.  v. 

2,  §23).  These  few  valuable  words  of  the  old 
Jewish  historian  reveal  one  of  those  topographical 
peculiarities  of  the  place — the  possession  of  an 
upper  as  well  as  a  lower  city — which  differenced  it 
so  remarkably  from  the  other  towns  of  Palestine — 
which  enabled  it  to  survive  so  many  sieges  and 
partial  destructions,  and  which  in  the  former  section 
we  hare  endeavoured  to  explain.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  these  characteristics,  which  must 
have  been  impressed  with  peculiar  force  on  the 
mind  of  Josephus  during  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, of  which  he  had  only  lately  been  a  witness, 
should  have  recurred  to  him  when  writing  the 
account  of  the  earlier  sieges.* 

As  long  as  the  upper  city  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jebusites  they  practically  had  possession  of 
the  whole— and  a  Jebusite  city  in  fact  it  remained 
for  a  long  period  after  this.  The  Benjnmites  fol- 
lowed the  men  of  Judah  to  Jerusalem,  but  with 
no  better  result — "  They  could  not  drive  out  the 
Jebusites,  but  the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the  children 
of  Benjamin  in  Jerusalem  unto  this  day  "  (Judg.  i. 
21).  At  the  time  of  the  sad  story  of  the  Levite 
(Judg.  xix.) — which  the  mention  of  I'hinehns  (xx. 
28)  fixes  as  early  in  the  period  of  the  Judges — 


r  According  to  Josephus,  they  did  not  attack  Jeru- 
salem till  after  they  had  taken  many  other  towns 
— vAeurrac  t«  Aa0orrcs,  JjroXt^pMovr  'I. 

*  See  this  noticed  and  contrasted  with  the  situation 
of  the  villages  in  other  parts  by  Prof.  Stanley  (S.  §  P. 
161,  977,  to.). 

«  About  half  way  through  the  period  of  the  Judges 
— i.  e.  cir.  B.C.  1320 — occurred  an  invasion  of  the 
territory  of  the  Hittltes  (Khattl)  by  Scthee  I.  king  of 
Kgypt,  and  the  capture  of  the  capital  city,  Kctesh,  in 
the  land  of  A  mar.  This  would  not  have  been  noticed 
here,  had  not  Kctesh  been  by  some  writers  identified 
with  Jerusalem  (Osburn,  Egypt,  Testimony,  to. ; 
alra  Williams  In  Diet,  of  Geogr.  il.  23,  4).  The 
grounds  of  the  Identification  are  (1)  the  apparent 
affinity  of  the  name  (which  they  read  Chadaah)  with 
the  Greek  Koiimt,  the  modern  Arabic  et-Kuds,  and 
the  Syrlac  Kadatha ;  (2)  the  affinity  of  Amar  with 
Amorites ;  (3)  a  likeness  between  the  form  and  situa- 
tion of  the  city,  as  shown  In  a  rude  sketch  in  the 
Egyptian  records,  and  that  of  Jerusalem.  But  on 
closer  examination  these  correspondences  vanish. 
Egyptian  scholars  are  now  agreed  that  Jerusalem  is 
much  too  far  south  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
rest  of  the  campaign,  and  that  Ketcsh  survives  in 
Kedes,  a  name  discovered  by  Robinson  attached  to  a 
lake  and  island  on  the  Oronles  between  Hibleh  and 


Benjamin  can  hardly  have  had  even  so  much  footing 
as  the  passage  just  quoted  would  indicate ;  for  the 
Levite  refuses  to  enter  it,  not  because  it  was  hos- 
tile, but  because  it  was  "  the  city  of  a  stranger,  and 
not  of  Israel."  And  this  lasted  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Judges,  the  reign  of  Saul,  and  the 
reign  of  David  at  Hebron.'  Owing  to  several  cir- 
cumstances— the  residence  of  the  Ark  at  Shiloh — 
Saul's  connexion  with  Gibeah,  and  David's  with 
Ziklag  and  Hebron — the  disuniou  of  Benjamin  and 
Judah,  symbolised  by  Saul's  persecution  of  David — 
the  tide  of  affairs  was  drawn  northwards  and  south- 
wards, and  Jerusalem,  with  the  places  adjacent,  was 
left  in  possession  of  the  Jebusites.  But  as  soon  as 
a  man  was  found  to  assume  the  rule  over  all  Israel 
both  north  and  south,  so  soon  was  it  necessary  that 
the  seat  of  government  should  be  moved  from  the 
remote  Hebron  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  country, 
and  the  choice  of  David  at  once  fell  on  the  city  of 
the  Jebusites. 

David  advanced  to  the  siege  at  the  head  of  the 
men-of-war  of  all  the  tribes  who  had  come  to 
Hebron  "  to  turn  the  kingdom  of  Saul  to  him." 
They  are  stated  as  280,000  men,  choice  warriors  of 
the  Sower  of  Israel  ( 1  Chr.  xii.  23-39).  Ko  doubt 
they  approached  the  city  from  the  south.  The 
ravine  of  the  Kedron,  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  the 
hills  south  and  south-east  of  the  town,  the  uplands 
on  the  west  must  have  swarmed  with  these  hardy 
warriors.  As  before,  the  lower  city  was  imme- 
diately taken — and  as  before,  the  citadel  held  out 
(Josh.  Ant.  vii.  3,  §1).  The  undaunted  Jebusites, 
believing  in  the  impregnability  of  their  fortress, 
manned  the  battleiiients  "  with  lame  and  blind."  * 
But  they  little  understood  the  temper  of  the  king 
or  of  those  he  commanded.  David's  anger  was  tho- 
roughly roused  by  the  insult  (hpyurOtls,  Joseph.), 
and  he  at  once  proclaimed  to  his  host  that  the  first 
man  who  would  scale  the  rocky  side  of  the  fortress 
and  kill  a  Jebusite  should  be  made  chief  captain  of 
the  host.  A  crowd  of  warriors  (wdVr«,  Joseph.) 
rushed  forward  to  the  attempt,  but  Joab's  superior 
agility  gained  him  the  day,  .  and  the  citadel,  the 
fastness  of  Zion,  was  taken  (cir.  1046  n.c).  It 
is  the  first  time  that  that  memomble  name  appears 
in  the  history. 


Hum*,  and  stilt  showing  traces  of  extensive  artificial 
works.  Nor  does  the  agreement  between  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  records  and  the  sito  of  Jerusalem 
fare  better.  For  the  stream,  which  was  supposed  to 
represent  the  ravines  of  Jerusalem — the  nearest  point 
of  the  resemblance—  contained  at  Kctesh  water  enough 
to  drown  several  persons  (Brugsch,  Geogr.  Intchrijt, 
ii.  21,  to.). 

■  The  passage  which  forms  the  latter  clause  of 
2  Sam.  v.  8  is  generally  taken  to  mean  that  the  blind 
and  the  lame  were  excluded  from  the  Temple.  But 
where  is  the  proof  that  this  was  the  fact  1  On  one 
occasion  at  least  we  know  that  '*  the  blind  and  the 
lame  "  came  to  Christ  in  the  Temple,  and  He  healed 
them  (Matt.  xxi.  14).  And  indeed  what  had  the 
Temple,  which  was  not  founded  till  long  after  this, 
to  do  with  the  matter  1  The  explanation — which  is 
in  accordance  with  the  accentuation  of  the  Mnsorets, 
and  for  which  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  the  Itev.  J.  J.  8.  Perowne — would  seem  to  be  that 
it  was  a  proverb  used  in  future  with  regard  to  any 
impregnable  fortress — "The  blind  and  the  lame  are 
there  ;  let  him  enter  the  place  if  he  can." 

T  A  romantic  legend  is  preserved  in  the  Midrmh 
Tehillim,  on  I's.  xviii.  20,  of  the  stratagem  by  which 
Joab  succeeded  in  reaching  the  top  of  the  wall.  (See 
it  quoted  in  Kisennienger,  i.  476,  7.) 
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David  nt  once  proceeded  to  secure  himself  in  his 
new  acquisition.  He  inclosed  the  whole  of  the 
city  with  a  wall,  and  connected  it  with  the  citadel. 
In  the  latter  he  took  up  his  own  quarters,  and  the 
Zion  of  the  Jebusites  became  "  the  city  of  David."* 
[Zion ;  MlLLO.]  The  rest  of  the  town  was  left  to 
the  more  immediate  care  of  the  new  captain  of  the 
host. 

The  sensation  caused  by  the  fall  of  this  im- 
pregnable fortress  must  have  been  enormous.  It 
reached  even  to  the  distant  Tyre,  and  before  long 
an  embassy  arrived  from  Hiram,  the  king  of 
Phoenicia,  with  the  characteristic  offerings  of  arti- 
ficers and  materials  to  erect  a  palace  for  David  in 
his  new  abode.  The  palace  was  built,  and  occupied 
by  the  fresh  establishment  of  wives  and  concubines 
which  David  acquired.  Two  attempts  were  made 
— the  one  by  the  Philistines  alone  (2  Sam.  v.  17- 
21 ;  1  Chr.  xiv.  8-12),  the  other  by  the  Philistines, 
with  all  Syria  and  Phoenicia  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  4, 
§1 ;  2  Sam.  v.  22-25)  to  attack  David  in  his  new 
situation,  but  they  did  not  affect  the  city,  and  the 
actions  were  fought  in  the  "  Valley  of  Giants," 
apparently  north  of  Jerusalem,  near  Gibeah  or 
Gibeon.  The  arrival  of  the  Ark,  however,  was  an 
event  of  great  importance.  The  old  Tabernacle  of 
Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  being  now  pitched  on  the 
height  of  Gibeon,  a  new  tent  had  been  spread  by 
Darid  in  the  fortress  for  the  reception  of  the 
Ark ;  and  here,  "  in  its  place,"  it  was  deposited 
with  the  most  impressive  ceremonies,  and  Zion 
became  at  once  the  great  sanctuary  of  the  nation. 
It  now  perhaps  acquired  the  name  of  Beth  ha-har, 
the  "  house  of  the  mount,"  of  which  we  catch  a 
glimpse  in  the  LXX.  addition  to  2  Sam.  zv.  24. 
In  this  tent  the  Ark  remained,  except  for  its  short 
flight  to  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  with  David 
(xv.  24-29),  until  it  was  removed  to  its  permanent 
resting-place  in  the  temple  of  Solomon. 

In  the  fortress  of  Zion,  too,  was  the  sepulchre  of 
David,  which  became  also  that  of  most  of  his 
successors. 

The  only  works  of  ornament  which  we  can 
ascribe  to  David  are  the  "  royal  gardens,"  as  they 
are  called  by  Josephus,  which  appear  to  have  been 
formed  by  him  in  the  level  space  south-east  of  the 
city,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  valleys  of 
Kedron  and  Hinnom,  screened  from  the  sun  during 
part  of  the  day  by  the  shoulders  of  the  inclosing 
mountains,  and  irrigated  by  the  well  Am  Ayvb, 
which  still  appears  to  retain  the  name  of  Joab  (Jos. 
Ant.  vii.  14,  §4, ;  ix.  10,  §4). 

Until  the  time  of  Solomon  we  hear  of  no  addi- 
tions to  the  city.  His  three  great  works  were  the 
Temple,  with  its  east  wall  and  cloister  (Jos.  B.  J. 
v-  •%  §0>  n's  own  Pal««e>  ""d  f>e  Wall  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  two  former  will  be  best  described 
elsewhere.  [Palace  ;  Solomox  ;  Temple.]  Of 
the  last  there  is  an  interesting  notice  in  Josephus 
{Ant.  viii.  2,  §1  ;  6,  §1),  from  which  it  appears 
that  David's  wall  was  a  mere  rampart  without 
towers,  and  only  of  moderate  strength  and 
height.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  king 
was  to  make  the  walls  larger — probably  extend 
them  round  some  outlying  parts  of  the  city — and 
strengthen  them  (1  K.  iii.  1,  with  the  explanation 
of  Josephus,  viii.  2,  §1).    But  on  the  completion 


*  In  the  N.  T.  "the  city  of  David"  means  Beth- 
lehem. 

'  According  to  Josephus  he  also  carried  oft*  the 
arms  which  David  had  taken  from  the  king  ofZobah  ; 


of  the  Temple  he  again  turned  his  attention 
to  the  walls,  and  both  increased  their  height, 
and  constructed  very  large  towers  along  them 
(ix.  15,  and  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  6,  §1).  Another 
work  of  his  in  Jerusalem  was  the  repair  or  fortifica- 
tion of  Millo,  whatever  that  strange  term  may 
signify  (1  K.  ix.  15,  24).  It  was  in  the  works  at 
Millo  and  the  city  of  David  —  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  latter  consisted  of  stopping  breaches 
(as  in  A.  V.)  or  filling  a  ditch  round  the  fortress 
(the  Vulg.  and  others)— that  Jeroboam  first  came 
under  the  notice  of  Solomon  (1  K.  xi.  27).  Another 
was  a  palace  for  his  Egyptian  queen — of  the  situa- 
tion of  which  all  we  know  is  that  it  was  not  in  the 
city  of  David  (1  K.  vii.  8,  ix.  24,  with  the  addition 
in  2  Chr.  viii.  11).  But  there  must  have  been 
much  besides  these  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  "  all 
that  Solomon  desired  to  build  in  Jerusalem " 
(2  Chr.  viii.  6) — the  vast  Harem  for  his  700 
wives  and  300  concubines,  and  their  establish- 
ment—  the  colleges  for  the  priests  of  the  various 
religions  of  these  women  —  the  stables  for  the 
1400  chariots  and  12,000  riding  horses.  Out- 
side the  city,  probably  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
there  remained,  down  to  the  latest  times  of  the 
monarchy  (2  K.  xxiii.  13),  the  fanes  which  he  had 
erected  for  the  worship  of  foreign  gods  (1  K.  xi.  7), 
and  which  have  still  left  their  name  clinging  to  the 
"  Mount  of  Offence." 

His  care  of  the  roads  leading  to  the  city  is  the 
subject  of  a  special  panegyric  from  Josephus  (  Ant. 
viii.  7,  §4).  They  were,  as  before  observed,  paved 
with  black  stone,  probably  the  hard  basalt  from 
the  region  of  Argob,  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  where 
he  had  a  special  resident  officer. 

As  long  as  Solomon  lived,  the  visits  of  foreign 
powers  to  Jerusalem  were  those  of  courtesy  and 
amity ;  but  with  his  death  this  was  changed.  A 
city,  in  the  palaces  of  which  all  the  vessels  were 
of  pure  gold,  where  spices,  precious  stones,  rare 
woods,  curious  animals  were  accumulated  in  the 
greatest  profusion;  where  silver  was  no  more 
valued  than  the  stones  of  the  street,  and  considered 
too  mean  a  material  for  the  commonest  of  the 
royal  purposes — such  a  city,  governed  by  such 
a  fainicmt  prince  as  Rehoboam,  was  too  tempting 
a  prey  for  the  surrounding  kings.  He  had  only 
been  on  the  throne  four  years  (cir.  970  B.C.)  before 
Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  invaded  Judah  with  an 
enormous  host,  took  the  fortified  places  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  capital.  Jerusalem  was  crowded 
with  the  chief  men  of  the  realm  who  had  taken 
refuge  there  (2  Chr.  xii.  5),  but  Kehoboam  did  not 
attempt  resistance.  He  opened  his  gates  apparently 
on  a  promise  from  Shishak  that  he  would  not 
pillage  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  10,  §3).  However  the 
promise  was  not  kept,  the  treasures  of  the  Temple 
and  palace  were  carried  off,  and  special  mention  it 

made  of  the  golden  bucklers  (JJD),  which  were  hung 

by  Solomon  in  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon 
(1  K.  xiv.  25 ;  2  Chr.  xii.  9 ;  comp.  1  K.  x.  17).' 

Jerusalem  was  again  threatened  in  the  reign  of 
Asa  (grandson  of  Rehoboam),  when  Zcrah  the 
Cushite,  or  king  of  Ethiopia  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii. 
12,  §1 ),  probably  incited  by  the  success  of  Shishak, 
invaded  the  country  with  an  enormous  horde  of  fol- 

but  these  were  afterwards  in  the  Temple,  and  did 
service  at  the  proclamation  of  king  Joash.  [  Amos 
Shelct,  p.  Ill  a.] 
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lowers(2Chr.  xiv.  9).  He  came  by  the  road  through  I 
the  low  country  of  Philistia,  where  his  chariots  could 
find  level  ground.  But  Asa  was  more  faithful  and 
more  valiant  than  Rehoboam  had  been.  He  did  not 
remain  to  be  blockaded  in  Jerusalem,  but  went  forth 
and  met  the  enemy  at  Mareshah,  and  repulsed  him 
with  great  slaughter  (cir.  940).  The  consequence 
of  this  victory  was  a  great  reformation  extending 
throughout  the  kingdom,  but  most  demonstrative 
at  Jerusalem.  A  vast  assembly  of  the  men  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  of  Simeon,  even  of  Ephraim 

and  Manasseh  —  now"  strangers"  (D*ni) — was 

gathered  at  Jerusalem.  Enormous  sacrifices  were 
offered ;  a  prodigious  enthusiasm  seized  the  crowded 
city,  and  amidst  the  clamour  of  trumpets  and 
shouting,  oaths  of  loyalty  to  Jehovah  were  ex- 
changed, and  threats  of  instant  death  denounced 
on  all  who  should  forsake  His  service.  The  altar 
of  Jehovah  in  front  of  the  porch  of  the  Temple, 
which  had  fallen  into  decay,  was  rebuilt ;  the 
horrid  idol  of  the  queen-mother — the  mysterious 
Asherah,  doubtless  an  abomination  of  the  Syrian 
worship  of  her  grandmother  —  was  torn  down, 
ground  to  powder,  and  burnt  in  the  ravine  of  the 
Kedron.  At  the  same  time  the  vessels  of  the 
Temple,  which  had  been  plundered  by  Shishak, 
were  replaced  from  the  spoil  taken  by  Abijah  from 
Ephraim,  and  by  Asa  himself  from  the  Cushites 
(2  Chr.  xv.  8-19 ;  1  K.  xv.  12-15).  This  pro- 
sperity lasted  for  more  than  ten  years,  but  at  the 
end  of  thai  interval  the  Temple  was  once  more 
despoiled,  and  the  treasures  so  lately  dedicated  to 
Jehovah  were  sent  by  Asa,  who  had  himself  dedi- 
cated them,  as  bribes  to  Benhadad  at  Damascus, 
where  they  probably  enriched  the  temple  of 
Rimmon  (2  Chr.  xvi.  2,8;  1  K.  xv.  18).  Asa 
was  buried  in  a  tomb  excavated  by  himself  in  the 
royal  sepulchres  in  the  citadel. 

The  reign  of  his  son  Jehoshaphat,  though  of 
great  prosperity  and  splendour,  is  not  remarkable 
as  regards  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  We  hear  of  a 
"  new  court "  to  the  Temple,  but  have  no  clue  to 
its  situation  or  its  builder  (2  Chr.  xx.  5).  An 
important  addition  to  the  government  of  the  city 
was  made  by  Jehoshaphat  in  the  establishment 
of  courts  for  the  decision  of  causes  both  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  (2  Chr.  xix.  8-1 1). 

Jeboshaphat's  son  Jehoram  was  a  prince  of  a 
different  temper.  He  began  his  reign  (cir.  887)  by  a 
massacre  of  his  brethren  and  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
kingdom.  Instigated  no  doubt  by  his  wife  Atha- 
liah,  he  reintroduced  the  profligate  licentious  worship 
of  Ashtaroth  and  the  high  places  (2  Chi-,  xxi.  11), 
and  built  a  temple  for  Baal  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  17  ; 
oomp.  Jos.  Ant.  ix.  7,  §4).  Though  a  man  of 
great  vigour  and  couiage  he  was  overcome  by  an 
invasion  of  one  of  those  huge  hordes  which  were 
now  almost  periodical.  The  Philistines  and  Arabians 
attacked  Jerusalem,  broke  into  the  palace,  spoiled  it 
of  all  its  treasures,  sacked  the  royal  harem,  killed 
or  carried  off  the  king's  wives,  and  all  his  sons 
but  one.    This  was  the  fourth  siege.    Two  years 

■  The  horse-gate  is  mentioned  again  in  connexion 
with  Kidron  by  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  40).  Possibly  the 
name  was  perpetuated  in  the  gate  Susan  (Sws  =  horse) 
of  the  second  Temple,  the  only  gate  on  the  east  side 
of  the  outer  wall  (Llghtfoot,  Protp.  of  Temple,  Hi.). 

■  From  the  expression  in  xxlv.  25,  44  sons  of  Je- 
hoiada,"  we  are  perhaps  warranted  in  believing  that 
Zechariah's  brethren  or  his  sons  were  put  to  death 
with  him.    The  LXX.  and  Vulg.  have  the  word  in 


after  it  the  king  died,  universally  detested,  and  so 
strong  was  the  feeling  against  him  that  he  was 
denied  a  resting-place  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings, 
but  was  buried  without  ceremony  in  a  private  tomb 
on  Zion  (2  Chr.  xxi.  20). 

The  next  events  in  Jerusalem  were  the  massacre 
of  the  royal  children  by  Joram's  widow  Athaliah, 
and  the  six  years'  reign  of  that  queen.  During  her 
sway  the  worship  of  Baal  was  prevalent  and  that 
of  Jehovah  proportionately  depressed.  The  Temple 
was  not  only  suffered  to  go  without  repair,  but 
was  even  mutilated  by  the  sons  of  Athaliah,  and 
its  treasures  removed  to  the  temple  of  Baal  (2  Chr. 
xriv.  7).  But  with  the  increasing  years  of  Joash, 
the  spirit  of  the  adherents  of  Jehovah  returned,  and 
the  confederacy  of  Jchoiada  the  priest  with  the 
chief  men  of  Judah  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  the 
true  line.  The  king  was  crowned  and  proclaimed 
in  the  Temple.  Athaliah  herself  was  hurried  out  to 
execution  from  the  sacred  precincts  into  the  valley  of 
the  Kedron  (Jos.  Ant.  ix.  7,  §3)  between  the  Temple 
and  Olivet,  through  the  horse  gate.*  The  temple 
of  Baal  was  demolished ;  his  altars  and  images 
destroyed,  his  priests  put  to  death,  and  the  religion 
of  Jehovah  was  once  more  the  national  religion. 
But  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  advanced  but 
slowly,  and  it  was  not  till  three  and  twenty  years 
had  elapsed,  that  through  the  personal  interference 
of  the  king  the  ravages  of  the  Baal  worshippers 
were  repaired  (2  K.  xii.  6-16),  and  the  necessary 
vessels  and  utensils  furnished  for  the  service  of  the 
Temple  (2  Chr.  xriv.  14.  But  sec  2  K.  xii.  13; 
Jos.  Ant.  iv.  8,  §2).  But  this  zeal  for  Jehovah 
soon  expired.  The  solemn  ceremonial  of  the  burial 
of  the  good  priest  in  the  royal  tombs,  among  the 
kings,  can  hardly  have  been  forgotten  before  a 
general  relapse  into  idolatry  took  place,  and  his 
son  Zechariah  was  stoned  with  his  family*  in  the 
very  conrt  of  the  Temple  for  protesting. 

The  retribution  invoked  by  the  dying  martyr 
quickly  followed.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  (cir. 
838),  Hazael  king  of  Syria,  after  possessing  himself 
of  Gath,  marched  against  the  much  richer  prize  of 
Jerusalem.  The  visit  was  averted  by  a  timely 
offering  of  treasure  from  the  Temple  and  the  royal 
palace  (2  K.  xii.  18 ;  2  Chr.  xxiv.  23 ;  Joseph. 
Ant.  ix.  8,  §4),  but  not  before  an  action  had  been 
fought,  in  which  a  large  army  of  the  Israelites 
was  routed  by  a  veiy  inferior  force  of  Syrians,  with 
the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  the  principal  people 
and  of  a  vast  booty.  Nor  was  this  all.  These 
reverses  so  distressed  the  king  as  to  bring  on  a 
dangerous  illness,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  was 
assassinated  by  two  of  his  own  servants,  sons  of 
two  of  the  foreign  women  who  were  common  in 
the  royal  harems.  He  was  buried  on  Mount  Zion, 
though,  like  Jehoram,  denied  a  resting  place  in  the 
royal  tombs  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  25).  The  predicted  danger 
to  the  city  was  however  only  postponed.  Amnziah 
began  his  reign  (B.C.  837)  with  a  promise  of  good  ; 
his  first  act  showed  that  while  he  knew  how  to 
avenge  the  murder  of  his  father,  he  could  also 
restrain  his  wrath  within  the  bounds  prescribed  by 

the  singular  number,  44  son but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Syr.  and  Arabic  and  the  Targum  all  agree  with 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  it  is  specially  mentioned  in 
Jerome's  Qu.  Ifebr.  It  is  perhaps  supported  by  the 
special  notice  taken  of  the  exception  made  by  Amaziah 
in  the  case  of  the  murderers  of  bis  father  (2  K.  xiv.  6  ; 
2  Chr.  xxv.  4).  The  case  of  Naboth  is  a  parallel. 
[Sec  Elijah,  p.  S29«]. 
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the  law  of  Jehovah.  But  with  success  emu-  dete- 
rioration. He  returned  from  his  victories  over  the 
Edomites,  and  the  massacre  at  Petra,  with  fresh 
idols  to  add  to  those  which  already  defiled  Jeru- 
salem—the images  of  the  children  of  Seir,  or 
of  the  Amalekites  (Josephus),  which  were  erected 
and  woi shipped  by  the  king.  His  neit  act  was  a 
challenge  to  Joash  the  king  of  Israel,  and  now  the 
daugei  so  narrowly  escaped  from  Hazaet  was  ac- 
tually encountered.  The  battle  took  place  at  Beth- 
shenresh  of  Judah,  at  the  opening  of  the  hills,  about 
1 2  miles  west  of  Jerusalem.  It  ended  in  a  total 
rout.  Amoxiah,  forsaken  by  his  people,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Joash,  who  at  once  proceeded  to  Jeru- 
salem and  threatened  to  put  his  captive  to  death 
before  the  walls,  if  he  and  his  army  were  not 
admitted.  The  gates  were  thrown  open,  the  trea- 
sures of  the  Temple— still  in  the  charge  of  the 
same  family  to  whom  they  had  been  committed  by 
David — and  the  king's  private  treasures,  were  pil- 
biged,  and  for  the  first  time  the  walls  of  the  city 
were  injured.  A  clear  breach  was  made  in  them 
of  4oO  cubits  in  length  "  from  the  gate  of  Ephraim 
to  the  corner  gate,"  aud  through  this  Joash  drove 
in  triumph,  with  his  captive  in  the  chariot,  into 
the  city."  This  must  have  been  on  the  north  side, 
mid  probably  at  the  present  north-west  corner  of 
the  walls.  If  so,  it  is  the  first  recorded  attempt  at 
that  spot,  afterwards  the  favourite  point  for  the 
attack  of  the  upper  city. 

The  long  reign  of  Uzziah  (2  K.  rv.  1-7 ;  2  Chr. 
xxvi.)  brought  about  a  material  improvement  in 
the  fortunes  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  a  wise  and 
good'  prince  (Joseph,  is.  10,  §3),  very  warlike, 
and  a  great  builder.  After  some  campaigns  against 
foreign  enemies,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of 
Jerusalem  for  the  whole  of  his  life  (Joseph.).  The 
walls  were  thoroughly  repaired,  the  ]x>rtion  broken 
down  by  Joash  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  with  towers 
at  the  corner  gate;  and  other  parts  which  had  been 
allowed  to  go  to  ruin — as  the  gate  opening  on  the 
Valley  of  Hinuom,d  a  spot  called  the  "  turning  " 
(see  Neh.  iii.  19, 20, 24),  and  others,  were  renewed 
and  fortified,  and  furnished  for  the  first  time  with 
machines,  then  expressly  invented  for  shooting  stones 
and  arrows  against  besiegers.  Later  in  this  reign 
happened  the  great  earthquake,  which,  although  un- 
mentioned  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Bible,  is 
described  by  Josephus  (ix.  10,  §4),  and  alluded  to 
by  the  Prophets  as  a  kind  of  era  (see  Stanley,  S.  $  P. 
184,  125).  A  serious  breach  was  made  in  the 
Temple  itself,  and  below  the  city  a  large  fragment 
was  detached  from  the  hill*  at  En-rogel,  and  rolling 
down  the  slope,  overwhelmed  the  king's  gardens 
at  the  junction  of  the  Valleys  of  Hiuuom  and  Ke- 
dron,  and  rested  agaiust  the  bottom  of  the  slope  of 
Olivet.  After  the  leprosy  of  Uzziah,  he  left  the 
sacred  precincts,  in  which  the  palace  would  there- 
fore seem  to  have  been  situated,  and  resided  in  the 
hospital  or  lazar-house  till  his  death.'  He  was 
buried  on  Zion,  with  the  kings  (2  K.  xv.  7) ;  not 

•  This  is  an  addition  by  Josephus  (ix.  9,  §9).  If  It 
really  happened,  the  chariot  must  have  been  sent 
round  by  a  flatter  road  than  that  which  at  present 
would  be  the  direct  road  from  Ain-Shcms.  Since  the 
time  of  Solomon,  chariots  would  seem  to  have  become 
unknown  in  Jerusalem.  At  any  rate  we  should  infer, 
from  the  notice  in  2  K.  xiv.  20,  that  the  royal  esta- 
blishment could  not  at  that  time  boast  of  one. 

e  The  story  of  his  leprosy  at  uny  rate  shows  Ma 
zeal  for  Jehovah. 

4  2  Chr.  xxvi.  9.   The  word  rendered  "  the  valley  " 
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in  the  sepulchre  itself,  but  in  a  garden  or  field  at 
tached  to  the  spot. 

Jotham  (cir.  7.r>6)  inherited  his  lather's  sagacity, 
as  well  as  his  tastes  for  architecture  and  warfare. 
His  works  in  Jerusalem  were  building  the  upper 
gateway  to  the  Temple — apparently  a  gate  commu- 
nicating with  the  palace  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  20) — and  aim 
porticoes  leading  to  the  same  {Ant.  ix.  11,  §2).  He 
also  built  much  on  Ophel — probably  on  the  south 
of  Moriah  (2  K.  it.  35 ;  2  Chr.  xxvii.  3),  repaired 
the  walls  wherever  they  were  dilapidated,  and 
strengthened  them  by  very  large  and  strong  towers 
(Jos.).  Before  the  death  of  Jotham  (B.C.  740) 
the  clouds  of  the  Syrian  invasion  began  to  gather. 
They  broke  on  the  head  of  Ahax  his  successor; 
Kezin  king  of  Syria  and  Pekah  king  of  Israel  joined 
their  armies  and  invested  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xvi.  5). 
The  fortifications  of  the  two  previous  kings  enabled 
the  city  to  hold  out  during  a  siege  of  great  length 
(M  m\iw  xpoVop,  Jos.).  During  its  progress 
Kezin  made  an  expedition  against  the  distant  town 
of  Klath  on  the  Red  Sea,  from  which  he  expelled  the 
Jews,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  Edomites  (2  K.  xvi. 
6 ;  Ant.  ix.  12,  §1).  [Ahaz.]  Finding  on  his 
return  that  the  place  still  held  out,  Kezin  ravaged 
Judaea  and  returned  to  Damascus  with  a  multitude 
of  captives,  leaving  Pekah  to  continue  the  blockade. 

Ahax,  thinking  himself  a  match  for  the  Israelite 
army,  opened  his  gates  and  came  forth.  A  tre- 
mendous conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  three  chiefs 
of  the  government  next  to  the  king,  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  of  the  able  warriors  of  the 
army  of  Judah,  are  stated  to  have  been  killed,  and 
Pekah  returned  to  Samaria  with  a  crowd  of  captives, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  spoil  collected  from  the  Ben- 
jamite  towns  north  of  Jerusalem  (Joseph.).  Aha: 
himself  escaped,  and  there  is  no  mention  in  any  of 
the  records,  of  the  city  having  been  plundered.  The 
captives  and  the  spoil  were  however  sent  back  by 
the  people  of  Samaria — a  fact  which,  as  it  has  no 
bearing  on  the  history  of  the  city,  need  here  only  be 
referred  to,  because  from  the  narrative  we  learn  that 
the  nearest  or  most  convenient  route  from  Samaria 
to  Jerusalem  at  that  time  was,  not,  as  now,  along 
the  plateau  of  the  country,  but  by  the  depths  of  the 
Jordan  valley,  and  through  Jericho  (2  K.  xvi.  5; 
2  Chr.  xxviii.  5-15;  Jos.  Ant.  ix.  12,  §2;. 

To  oppose  the  confederacy  which  had  so  injured 
him,  Ahaz  had  recourse  to  Assyria.  He  appears 
first  to  have  sent  an  embassy  to  Tiglath  Pileser 
with  presents  of  silver  and  gold  taken  from  the 
treasures  of  the  Temple  and  the  palace  (2  K.  xvi. 
8),  which  had  been  recruited  during  the  last  two 
reigns,  and  with  a  promise  of  more  if  the  king 
would  overrun  Syria  and  Israel  {Ant.  ix.  12,  §3). 
This  Tiglath  Pileser  did.  He  marched  to  Damascus, 
took  the  city,  and  killed  Kezin.  While  there, 
Ahaz  visited  him,  probably  to  make  his  formal  sub- 
mission of  vassalage,*  and  gave  him  the  further  pre- 
sents. To  collect  these  he  went  so  tar  as  to  lay 
hands  on  part  of  the  permanent  works  of  the 

is  NH3n,  always  employed  for  the  valley  on  the  West 

and  South  of  the  town,  as        is  for  that  on  the  East. 

•  This  will  be  the  so-called  Mount  of  Evil  Counsel, 
or  the  hill  below  Moriah,  according  as  En-rogel  is  taken 
to  be  the  "  Well  of  Joab  "  or  the  "  Fount  of  the  Virgin." 

'  niCDnn  JV3.  The  interpretation  given  above 
is  that  of  Kirnchi,  adopted  by  Gescnius,  Fflrst,  and 
Bertheau.  Kcil  (on  2  K.  xv.  })  and  Hengstenberg, 
however,  contend  for  a  different  meaning. 

(  1'his  follows  from  the  words  of  2  K.  xviii.  7. 
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Temple — the  original  constructions  of  Solomon,  ! 
which  none  of  his  predecessors  bad  been  bold  enough  I 
or  needy  enough  to  touch.    He  cut  off  the  richly  | 
chased  panels  which  ornamented  the  brass  bases  of I 
the  cisterns,  dismounted  the  large  tank  or  "  sea"  j 
from  the  brazen  bulls,  and  supported  it  on  a  pedestal 
of  stone,  and  removed  the  "  cover  for  the  sabbath," 
and  the  ornamental  stand  on  which  the  kings  were 
accustomed  to  sit  in  the  Temple  (2  K.  xvi.  17, 18). 

Whether  the  application  to  Assyria  relieved 
Ahaz  from  one  or  both  of  his  enemies,  is  not  clear. 
From  one  passage  it  would  seem  that  Tiglatli 
Pileser  actually  came  to  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
20).  At  any  rate  the  intercourse  resulted  in  fresh 
idolatries,  and  fresh  insults  to  the  Temple.  A  new 
brazen  altar  was  made  after  the  profane  fashion 
of  one  he  had  seen  at  Damascus,  and  was  set  up  in 
the  centre  of  the  court  of  the  Temple,  to  occupy  the 
place  and  perform  the  functions  of  the  original 
altar  of  Solomon,  now  removed  to  a  less  pro- 
minent position  (see  2  K.  xvi.  12-15,  with  the 
cxpl.  of  Keil) ;  the  very  sanctuary  itself  and 
BHjjn)  was  polluted  by  idol-worship  of  some  kind 
or  other  (2  Chr.  xxix.  5, 16).  Horses  dedicated  to 
the  sun,  were  stabled  at  the  entrance  to  the  court, 
with  their  chariots  (2  K.  xxiii.  11).  Altars  for 
sacrifice  to  the  moon  and  stars  were  elected  on  the 
flat  roofs  of  the  Temple  (ibid.  12).  Such  conse- 
crated vessels  as  remained  in  the  house  of  Jehovah 
were  taken  thence,  and  either  transferred  to  the 
service  of  the  idols  (2  Chr.  xxix.  19)  or  cut  up 
and  re-manufactured ;  the  lamps  of  the  sanctuary 
were  extinguished11  (xxix.  7),  and  for  the  first  time 
the  doors  of  the  Temple  were  closed  to  the  wor- 
shippers (xxviii.  24),  and  their  offerings  seized  for 
the  idols  (Jos.  Ant.  ix.  12,  §3).  The  famous  sun-dial 
was  erected  at  this  time,  probably  in  the  Temple.' 
When  Ahaz  at  last  died,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
a  meaner  late  was  awarded  him  than  that  of 
even  the  leprous  Uxziah.  He  was  excluded  not 
only  from  the  royal  sepulchres,  but  from  the  pre- 
cincts of  Zion,  and  was  buried  "  in  the  city — in  Je- 
rusalem." 1  The  very  first  act  of  Hezekiah  (B.C. 
724)  was  to  restore  what  his  father  had  desecrated 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  3;  and  see  36,  "suddenly").  The 
Levites  were  collected  and  inspirited ;  the  Temple 
freed  from  its  impurities  both  actual  and  cere- 
monial; the  accumulated  abominations  being  dis- 
charged into  the  valley  of  the  Kedron.  The  full 
musical  service  of  the  Tenjple  was  re-organised, 
with  the  instruments  and  the  hymns  ordained 
by  David  and  Asaph ;  and  after  a  solemn  sin- 
offering  for  the  late  transgressions  had  been 
offered  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  princes, 
the  public  were  allowed  to  testify  their  acqui- 
escence in  the  change  by  bringing  their  own  thank- 
offerings  (2  Chr.  xxix.  1-36).  This  was  done  on 
the  17th  of  the  first  month  of  his  reign.   The  re- 

*  In  the  old  Jewish  Calendar  the  18th  of  Ab  was 
kept  as  a  fast,  to  commemorate  the  putting  out  the 
western  light  of  the  great  candlestick  by  Ahaz. 

1  There  is  an  a  priori  probability  that  the  dial 
would  be  placed  in  a  sacred  precinct ;  but  may  we 
not  infer,  from  comparing  2  K.  xx.  4  with  9,  that 
it  was  in  the  11  middle  court,"  and  that  the  sight 
of  it  there  as  he  passed  through  had  suggested  to 
Isaiah  the  "  sign"  which  was  to  accompany  the 
king's  recovery  I 

J  Booh  Is  the  express  statement  of  2  Chr.  xxviii. 
27  The  bonk  of  Kings  repeats  its  regular  formula. 
Joscphus  omits  all  notice  of  the  burial. 


gular  time  for  celebrating  the  Passover  was  there- 
fore gone  by.  But  there  was  a  law  (Num.  ix.  10, 
11)  which  allowed  the  feast  to  be  postponed  for  a 
month  on  special  occasions,  and  of  this  law  Heze- 
kiah took  advantage,  in  his  anxiety  to  obtain  from 
the  whole  of  his  people  a  national  testimony  to 
their  allegiance  to  Jehovah  and  His  laws  (2  Chr. 
xxx.  2,  3).  Accordingly  at  the  special  invitation 
of  the  king  a  vast  multitude,  not  only  from  his 
own  dominions,  but  from  the  northern  king- 
dom, even  from  the  remote  Asher  and  Zebulun, 
assembled  at  the  capital.  Their  first  act  was  to 
uproot  and  efface  all  traces  of  the  idolatry  of  the 
preceding  and  former  reigns.  High-places,  altars, 
the  mysterious  and  obscene  symbols  of  Baal  and 
Asherah,  the  venerable  brazen  serpent  of  Moses 
itself,  were  torn  down,  broken  to  pieces,  and  the 
fragments  cast  into  the  valley  of  the  Kedron k 
(2  Chr.  xxx.  14;  2  K.  xviii.  4).  This  done,  the 
feast  was  kept  for  two  weeks,  and  the  vast  con- 
course dispersed.  The  permanent  service  of  the 
Temple  was  next  thoroughly  organised,  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  officiating  miuisters  arranged,  and  pro- 
vision made  for  storing  the  supplies  (2  Chr.  xxxi. 
2-21).  It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  the  de- 
corations of  the  Temple  were  renewed,  and  the  gold 
or  other  precious  plating  ™  which  bad  been  removed 
by  former  kings,  re-applied  to  the  doors  and  pillars 
(2  K.  xviii.  16). 

And  now  approached  the  greatest  crisis  which 
had  yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  city:  the 
dreaded  Assyrian  army  was  to  appear  under  its 
walls.  Hezekiah  had  in  some  way  intimated  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  continue  as  a  dependent — and 
the  great  king  was  now  (in  the  14th  year  of  Heze- 
kiah, cir.  71 1  u.c.)  on  his  way  to  chastise  him.  The 
Assyrian  army  had  been  for  some  time  in  Phoenicia 
and  on  the  sea-coast  of  Philistia  (Gawlinson,  Herod. 
i.  476),  and  Hezekiah  had  therefore  had  warning  of 
his  approach.  The  delay  was  taken  advantage  of 
to  prepare  for  the  siege.  As  before,  Hezekiah  made 
the  movement  a  national  one.  A  great  concourse 
came  together.  The  springs  round  Jerusalem  were 
stopped — that  is,  their  outflow  was  prevented,  and 
the  water  divei  ted  underground  to  the  interior  of 
the  city  (2  K.  xx.  20 ;  2  Chr.  xxxii.  4).  This  was 
particularly  the  case  with  the  spring  which  formed 
the  source  of  the  stream  of  the  Kedron,"  elsewhere 
called  the  "upper  springhead  of  Gihon"  (2  Chr. 
xxxii.  30 ;  A.  V.  most  incorrectly  "  water-course  "). 
It  was  led  down  by  a  subterraneous  channel 
"  through  the  hard  rock "  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  30 : 
Keel  us.  xlviii.  17),  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of 
David  (2  K.  xx.  20),  that  is,  into  the  valley 
which  separated  the  Mount  Moriah  and  Zion  from 
the  Upper  City,  and  where  traces  of  its  presence 
appear  to  this  day  (Barclay,  310,  538).  This 
done,  he  carefully  repaired  the  walls  of  the  city, 
furnished  them  with  additional  towers,  and  built  a 

k  And  yet  it  would  seem,  from  the  account  of 
Josiah's  reforms  (2  K.  xxiii.  11,  12),  that  many  of 
Ahaz's  Intrusions  survived  even  the  zeal  of  Hezekiah. 

m  The  word  "  gold"  Is  supplied  by  our  translators : 
but  the  word  "overlaid"  (nBX)  shows  that  some 
metallic  coating  is  intended.  * 

"  The  authority  for  this  is  the  use  hero  of  the  word 
Naehal,  which  is  uniformly  applied  to  the  valley  east 
of  the  city,  as  Oe  is  to  that  west  and  south.  There 
are  other  grounds  which  are  stated  in  the  concluding 
section  of  this  article.  Similar  measures  were  taken 
by  the  Moslems  on  the  approach  of  the  Crusaders  (Will, 
of  Tyre,  viii.  7.  quoted  by  Robinson,  i.  318  note). 
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second  wall  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  5  ;  Is.  xxii.  10).  The 
water  of  the  reservoir,  called  the  "  lower  pool,"  or 
the  "  old  pool,"  was  diverted  to  a  new  tank  in  the 
city  between  the  two  walls  0  (Is.  ixii.  11).  Nor 
was  this  all :  as  the  struggle  would  certainly  be  one 
for  life  and  death  he  strengthened  the  fortifications 
of  the  citadel  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5,  "Millo;"  Is.  xxii. 
9),  and  prepared  abundance  of  ammunition.  He  also 
organised  the  people,  and  officered  them,  gathered 
them  together  in  the  open  place  at  the  gate,  and  in- 
spired them  with  confidence  in  Jehovah  (xxxii.  6). 

The  details  of  the  Assyrian  invasion  or  invasions 
will  be  found  under  the  separate  heads  of  SENNA- 
CHERIB and  Hezekiah.  It  is  possible  that  Jeru- 
salem was  once  regularly  invested  by  the  Assyrian 
army.  It  is  certain  that  the  army  encamped  there 
on  another  occasion ;  that  the  generals — the  Tartan, 
the  chief  Cup-bearer,  and  the  chief  Eunuch — held 
a  conversation  with  Hezekiah's  chief  officers  outside 
the  walls,  most  probably  at  or  about  the  present 
Ktat  Jalud  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  city,  while 
the  wall  above  was  crowded  with  the  anxious  in- 
habitant*. At  the  time  of  Titus's  siege  the  name 
of  "  the  Assyrian  Camp"  was  still  attached  to  a  spot 
north  of  the  city  in  remembrance  either  of  this  or 
the  subsequent  visit  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jos.  B.  J. 
v.  12,  §2).  But  though  untaken — though  the  ci- 
tadel was  still  the  "  virgin-daughter  of  Zion" — yet 
Jerusalem  did  not  escape  unharmed.  Hezekiah's 
treasures  hail  to  be  emptied,  and  the  costly  ornaments 
he  had  added  to  the  Temple  were  stripped  off  to  make 
up  the  tribute.  This,  however,  he  had  recovered  by 
the  time  of  the  subsequent  visit  of  the  ambassadors 
from  Babylon,  as  we  see  from  the  account  in  2  K. 
xx.  12 ;  and  2  Chr.  xxxii.  27-29.  The  death  of 
this  good  and  great  king  was  indeed  a  national 
calamity,  and  so  it  was  considered.  He  was  buried 
in  one  of  the  chief  of  the  royal  sepulchres,  and  a 
vast  concourse  from  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the 
citizens  of  Jerusalem,  assembled  to  join  in  the  wait- 
ings at  the  funeral  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  33). 

The  reign  of  Manasseh  (B.C.  696)  must  have  been 
an  eventful  one  in  the  annals  of  Jerusalem,  though 
only  meagre  indications  of  its  events  are  to  be  found 
in  the  documents.  He  began  by  plunging  into 
all  the  idolatries  of  his  grandfather — restoring  all 
that  Hezckiah  had  destroyed,  and  desecrating  the 
Temple  and  the  city  with  even  more  offensive  idola- 
tries than  those  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  2-9 ;  2  K.  xxi. 
2-9).  In  this  career  of  wickedness  he  was  stopped 
by  an  invasion  of  the  Assyrian  array,  by  whom  he 
was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Babylon,  where  he 
remained  for  some  time.  The  rest  of  his  long  reign 
was  occupied  in  attempting  to  remedy  his  former 
misdoings,  and  in  the  repair  and  conservation  of  the 
city  (Josh.  Ant.  x.  3,  §2).  He  built  a  fresh  wall 
to  the  citadel,  "  from  the  west  side  of  fiihon-in-the- 
valley  to  the  fish-gate,"  »'.  e.  apparently  along  the 
east  side  of  the  central  valley,  which  parts  the 
upper  aud  lower  cities  from  S.  to  N.  He  also 
continued  the  works  which  had  been  begun  by 
Jotliam  at  Ophel,  and  raised  that  fortress  or  struc- 

°  The  reservoir  between  the  Jaffa  gate  and  the 
Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  now  usually  called  the  Fool 
of  Herekiah,  cannot  be  either  of  the  works  alluded 
to  above.  •  If  an  ancient  construction  it  la  probably 
Ihe  Almond  Tool  of  Joscphus.  (For  the  reasons,  see 
Williams,  Boly  City,  85-8,  488.) 

>  The  narrative  in  Kings  appears  to  place  the  de- 
struction of  the  images  after  the  king's  solemn  cove- 
nant in  the  Temple,  t.  <*.  after  the  completion  of  the 
repairs.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  arc  the  dates  j 


ture  to  a  great  height.  On  his  death  he  was  buried 
in  a  private  tomb  in  the  garden  attached  to  his 
palace,  called  also  the  garden  of  Uzza  (2  K.  zxj.  18 ; 
2  Chr.  xxxiii.  20).  Here  also  was  interred  his  son 
Amon  after  his  violent  death,  following  an  unevent- 
ful but  idolatrous  reign  of  two  years  (2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
21-25;  2  K.  xxi.  19-26). 

The  reign  of  Josiah  (B.C.  639)  was  marked  by  a 
more  strenuous  zeal  for  Jehovah  than  even  that  of 
Hezekiah  had  been.  He  began  his  reign  at  eight 
years  of  age,  and  by  his  20th  year  (12th  of  his 
reign — 2  Chr.  xixiv.  3)  commenced  a  thorough  re- 
moval of  the  idolatrous  abuses  of  Manasseh  and 
Ainon,  and  even  some  of  Ahaz,  which  must  have 
escaped  the  purgations  of  Hezekiah  »  (2  K.  xxviii. 
12).  As  on  former  occasions  these  abominations 
were  broken  up  small  and  carried  down  to  the  bed 
of  the  Kidron — which  seems  to  have  served  almost 
the  purpose  of  a  common  sewer,  and  there  calcined 
and  dispersed.  The  cemetery,  which  still  paves  the 
sides  of  that  valley,  had  already  begun  to  exist,  and 
the  fragments  of  the  broken  altars  and  statues  were 
scattered  on  the  graves  that  they  might  be  effectu- 
ally defded,  and  thus  prevented  from  further  use. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  somewhere  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  were  the  erections  which  Solomon 
had  put  up  for  the  deities  of  his  foreign  wives.  Not 
one  of  these  was  spared  ;  they  were  all  annihilated, 
and  dead  bones  scattered  over  the  places  where  they 
had  stood.  These  things  occupied  six  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which,  in  the  first  month  of  the  18th 
year  of  his  reign  (2  Chr.  xixv.  1 ;  2  K.  xxiii.  23), 
n  solemn  passovcr  was  held,  emphatically  recorded 
to  have  been  the  greatest  since  the  time  of  Samuel 
(2  Chr.  xxxv.  18).  This  seems  to  hare  been  the 
crowning  ceremony  of  the  purification  of  the  Tem- 
ple ;  and  it  was  at  once  followed  by  a  thorough  re- 
novation of  the  fabric  (2  Chr.  xxiiv.  8 ;  2  K.  ixii.  3). 
The  cost  was  met  by  offerings  collected  at  the  doors 
(2  K.  xxii.  4),  and  also 'throughout  the  country 
(Jos.  Ant.  x.  4,  §1),  not  only  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, but  also  of  Kphraim  and  the  other  northern 
tribes  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  9).  It  was  during  these  re- 
pairs that  the  book  of  the  Law  was  found;  and 
shortly  after  all  the  people  were  convened  to  Jeru- 
salem to  hear  it  read,  and  to  renew  the  national 
covenant  with  Jehovah.'  The  mention  of  Huldah 
the  prophetess  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22 ;  2  K.  xxii.  14) 
introduces  us  to  the  lower  city  under  the  name  of 

"  the  Mishneh  "  (njEnSi],  A.  V.  •'  college," 

"school,"  or  "second  part").'  The  name  also 
survives  in  the  book  of  Zephaniah,  a  prophet  of 
this  reign  (i.  10),  who  seems  to  recognize  "the 
fish-gate,"  and  "  the  lower  city,*  and  "  the  hills," 
as  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  city. 

Josiah 's  death  took  place  nt  a  distance  from  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  he  was  brought  there  for  his  burial, 
and  was  placed  in  "his  own  sepulchre"  (2  K.  xxiii. 
30),  or  "  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers"  (2  Chr. 
xxxv.  24),  probably  that  already  teuanted  by  Ma- 
nasseh and  Amon.    (See  1  Esd.  i.  31.) 


given  in  2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8,  xxxv.  1,  19,  which  fix  the 
Passover  to  the  14  th  of  the  1st  month  of  bis  18th  rear, 
too  early  in  the  year  for  the  repair  which  was  begun 
in  the  same  year  to  have  preceded  it. 

*  This  narrative  has  some  interesting  corre- 
spondences with  that  of  Joash's  coronation  (2  K.  xi.). 
Amongst  these  is  the  singular  expression  the  kins: 
stood  "  on  the  pillar."  In  the  present  case  Joscphus 
understands  this  as  an  official  spot— «»i  rw  Pin*™*. 

'  See  Keil  on  2  K.  xxii.  14. 
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Josiah's  rash  opposition  to  Pharaoh-Necho  cost 
him  his  life,  his  son  his  throne,  and  Jerusalem 
much  suffering.  Before  Jehoahaz  (B.C.  608)  had 
been  reigning  three  months,  the  Egyptian  king  found 
opportunity  to  send  to  Jerusalem,'  from  Riblah 
where  he  was  then  encamped,  a  force  sufficient  to 
depose  and  take  him  prisoner,  to  put  his  brother 
Kliakim  on  the  throne,  and  to  exact  a  heavy  fine 
from  the  city  and  country,  which  was  paid  in  ad- 
vance by  the  new  king,  and  afterwards  extorted  by 
taxation  (2  K.  xxiii.  33,  35). 

The  fall  of  the  city  was  now  rapidly  approach- 
ing. During  the  reign  of  Jehotakim — such  was  the 
new  name  which  at  Necho's  order  Eliakim  had  as- 
sumed— Jerusalem  was  visited  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
with  the  Babylonian  army  lately  victorious  over  the 
Egyptians  at  Carchemish.  The  visit  was  possibly 
repeated  once,  or  even  twice.'  A  siege  there  must 
have  been ;  but  of  this  we  have  no  account.  We 
may  infer  how  severe  was  the  pressure  on  the  sur- 
rounding country,  from  the  fact  that  the  very  Be- 
douins were  driven  within  the  walls  by  "  the  fear 
of  the  Chaldeans  and  of  the  Syrians"  (Jer.  xxxv. 
11).  We  may  also  infer  that  the  Temple  was  entered, 
since  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  off  some  of  the  vessels 
therefrom  for  his  temple  at  Babylon  (2  Chr.  xxxvi. 
7),  and  that  Jehoiakim  was  treated  with  great  in- 
dignity (ib.  6).  In  the  latter  part  of  this  reign  we 
discern  the  country  harassed  and  pillaged  by  maraud- 
ing bands  from  the  east  of  Jordan  (2  K.  xxiv.  2). 

Jehoiakim  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoiachin 
(B.C.  597).  Hardly  had  his  short  reign  begun  be- 
fore the  terrible  army  of  Babylon  re-appeared  before 
the  city,  again  commanded  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  K. 
xxiv.  10,  11).  Jehoiachin's  disposition  appears  to 
have  made  him  shrink  from  inflicting  on  the  city 
the  horrors  of  a  long  siege  (B.  J.  vi.  2,  §1),  and 
he  therefore  surrendered  in  the  third  month  of  his 
reign.  The  treasures  of  the  palace  and  Temple  were 
pillaged,  certain  golden  articles  of  Solomon's  original 
establishment,  which  had  escaped  the  plunder  and 
desecrations  of  the  previous  reigns,  were  cut  up 
(2  K.  xxiv.  13),  and  the  more  desirable  objects  out 
of  the  Temple  carried  off  (Jer.  xxvii.  19).  The  first 
deportation  that  we  hear  of  from  the  city  now  took 
place.  The  king,  his  wives,  and  the  queen  mother, 
with  their  eunuchs  and  whole  establishment,  the 
princes,  7000  warriors,  and  1000  artificers — in  all 
10,000  souls,  were  carried  off  to  Babylon  (ibid. 
14-16).  The  uncle  of  Jehoiachin  was  made  king  in 
his  stead,  by  the  name  of  Zedekiah,  under  a  solemn 
oath  ("by  God")  of  allegiance  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  13; 
Ezek.  xvil.  13, 14,  18).  Had  he  been  content  to 
remain  quiet  under  the  rule  of  Babylon,  the  city 
might  have  stood  many  years  longer ;  but  he  was 
not.  He  appears  to  lmve  been  tempted  with  the 
chance  of  relief  afforded  by  the  accession  of  Pharaoh 
Hophra,  and  to  have  applied  to  him  for  assistance 
(Ezek.  xvii.  15).     Upon  this  Nebuchadnezzar 

*  This  event  would  surely  be  more  emphatically  re- 
lated in  the  Bible,  if  Jerusalem  were  the  Cadytis  which 
Necho  is  recorded  by  Herodotus  to  have  destroyed 
after  the  battle  at  Megiddo.  The  Bible  records  pass 
over  in  total  silence,  or  notice  only  In  a  casual  way, 
events  which  occurred  close  to  the  Israelite  territory, 
when  those  events  do  not  affect  the  Israelites  them- 
selves ;  instance  the  29-years'  siege  of  Ashdod  by 
Psammetichus,  Necho's  predecessor ;  the  destruction 
of  Geser  by  a  former  Pharaoh  (1  K.  ix.  16),  &c. 
But  when  events  do  affect  them,  they  are  mentioned 
with  more  or  less  detail.  The  question  of  Cadytis  isdis- 
enssed  by  Sir.G.  Wilkinson,  in  Rawlinson's  Hrrodolm, 
ii.  246,  note ;  also  by  Kenrick.  Ane.  -Egypt,  ii.  406. 


marched  in  person  to  Jerusalem,  arriving  in  the 
ninth  year  of  Zedekiah,  on  the  10th  day  of  the 
10th  month"  (B.C.  588),  and  at  once  began  a  re- 
gular siege,  at  the  same  time  wasting  the  country 
far  and  near  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7).  The  siege  was  con- 
ducted by  erecting  forts  on  lofty  mounds  round  the 
city,  from  which  on  the  usual  Assyrian  plan,"  mis- 
siles were  discharged  into  the  town,  and  the  walls 
and  houses  in  them  battered  by  rams  (Jer.  xxxii. 
24,  xxxiii.  4,  lii.  4;  Ezek.  xxi.  22);  Jos.  Ant.  x. 
8,  §1).  The  city  was  also  surrounded  with  troops 
(Jer.  lii.  7).  The  siege  was  once  abandoned,  owing 
to  the  approach  of  the  Egyptian  army  (Jer.  xxxvii. 
5, 11),  and  during  the  interval  the  gates  of  the  city 
were  re-opened  (ibid.  13).  But  the  relief  was  only 
temporary,  and  in  the  11th  of  Zedekiah  (u.c.  586), 
on  the  9th  day  of  the  4th  month  (Jer.  lii.  6),  being 
just  a  year  and  a  half  from  the  first  investment,  the 
city  was  taken.  Nebuchadnezzar  had  in  the  mean- 
time retired  from  Jerusalem  to  Riblah  to  watch  the 
more  important  siege  of  Tyre,  then  in  the  last  year 
of  its  progress.  The  besieged  seem  to  have  suffered 
severely  both  from  hunger  and  disease  (Jer.  xxxii. 
24),  but  chiefly  from  the  former  (2  K.  xxv.  3 ;  Jer. 
lii.  6 ;  Lam.  v.  10).  But  they  would  perhaps  have 
held  out  longer  had  not  a  breach  in  the  wall  been 
effected  on  the  day  named.  It  was  at  midnight 
(Joseph.).  The  whole  city  was  wrapt  in  the  pitchy 
darkness7  characteristic  of  an  eastern  town,  and 
nothing  was  known  by  the  Jews  of  what  had 
happened  till  the  generals  of  the  army  entered  the 
Temple  (Joseph.)  and  took  their  seats  in  the  middle 
court'  (Jer.  xxxix.  3  ;  Jos.  Ant.  x.  8,  §2).  Then 
the  alarm  was  given  to  Zedekiah,  and  collecting  his 
remaining  warriors,  they  stole  out  of  the  city  by  a 
gate  at  the  south  side,  somewhere  near  the  present 
Bab  el-Mugharibeh,  crossed  the  Kedron  above  the 
royal  gardens  and  made  their  way  over  the  Mount 
of  Olives  to  the  Jordan  valley.  At  break  of  day 
information  of  the  flight  was  brought  to  the  Chal- 
deans by  some  deserters.  A  rapid  pursuit  was 
made:  Zedekiah  was  overtaken  near  Jericho,  his 
people  were  dispersed,  and  he  himself  captured  and 
reserved  for  a  miserable  fate  at  Riblah.  Meantime 
the  wretched  inhabitants  suffered  all  the  horrors  of 
assault  and  sack:  the  men  were  slaughtered,  old 
and  young,  prince  and  peasant ;  the  women  violated 
in  Mount  Zion  itself  (Lam.  ii.  4 ;  v.  11, 12). 

On  the  seventh  day  of  the  following  month  (2  K. 
xxv.  8),  Nebnzaradan,  the  commander  of  the  king's 
body-guard,  who  seems  to  have  been  charged  with 
Nebuchadnezzar's  instructions  as  to  what  should  be 
done  with  the  city,  arrived.  Two  days  were  passed, 
probably  in  collecting  the  captives  and  booty ;  and 
on  the  tenth  (Jer.  lii.  12)  tie- Temple,  the  royal 
palace,  and  all  the  more  important  buildings  of  the 
city,  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  walls  thrown  down  and 
left  as  heaps  of  disordered  rubbish  on  the  ground 
(Neh.  iv.  2).   The  spoil  of  the  city  consisted  appa- 

*  It  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of 
this  period  in  Kings,  Chronicles,  and  Jeremiah,  with 
Josephus  and  the  other  sources.  For  one  view  see 
Jehoiakim.  For  an  opposite  one  see  Bawlinson's 
Herodotus,  L  509-314. 

a  According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  x.  7,  §4),  this  date 
was  the  commencement  of  the  final  portion  of  the 
siege.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  records  to 
support  this. 

*  For  the  sieges  see  Layard's  Nineveh,  11.  366,  *c. 
y  The  moon  being  but  nine  days  old,  there  can  have 

been  little  or  no  moonlight  at  this  hour. 

*  This  was  the  regular  Assyrian  custom  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  siege  (Layard,  Nineveh,  ii.  375). 
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rently  of  little  more  than  the  furniture  of  the 
Temple.  A  few  small  vessels  in  gold  *  and  silver, 
and  some  other  things  in  brass  were  carried  away 
whole — the  former  under  the  especial  eye  of  Nebu- 
zaradan  himself  (2  K.  xxv.  15;  comp.  Jer.  xxvii. 
19).  But  the  larger  objects,  Solomon's  huge  brazen 
basin  or  sea  with  its  twelve  bulls,  the  ten  bases,  the 
two  magnificent  pillars,  Jachin  and  Boaz,  too  heavy 
and  too  cumbrous  for  transport,  were  broken  up. 
The  pillars  were  almost  the  only  parts  of  Solomon's 
original  construction  which  had  not  been  mutilated 
by  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  some  Baal-worshipping 
monarch  or  other,  and  there  is  quite  a  touch  of 
pathos  in  the  way  in  which  the  chronicler  lingers 
over  his  recollections  of  their  height,  their  size, 
and  their  ornaments — capitals,  wreathen  work,  and 
pomegranates,  "  all  of  brass." 

The  previous  deportations,  and  the  sufferings  en- 
dured in  the  siege,  must  to  a  great  extent  have 
drained  the  place  of  its  able-bodied  people,  and  thus 
the  captives,  on  this  occasion,  were  but  few  and  un- 
important. The  high-priest,  and  four  other  officers 
of  the  Temple,  the  commanders  of  the  righting  men, 
five b  people  of  the  court,  the  mustering  officer  of 
the  army,  and  sixty  selected  private  persons,  were 
reserved  to  be  submitted  to  the  king  at  Kiblah. 
The  daughters  of  Zedekiah,  with  their  children  and 
establishment  (Jer.  xli.  10,  16 ;  comp.  Ant.  x.  9, 
§4),  and  Jeremiah  the  prophet  (ibid.  xl.  5),  were 
placed  by  Nebuzaradan  at  Mizpah  under  the  charge 
of  Gedaliah  ben-Ahikam,  who  had  been  appointed 
as  superintendent  of  the  few  poor  labouring  people 
left  to  carry  on  the  necessary  husbandry  and  vine- 
dressing.  In  addition  to  these  were  some  small 
bodies  of  men  in  arms,  who  had  perhaps  escaped 
from  the  city  before  the  blockade,  or  in  the  interval 
of  the  siege,  and  who  were  hovering  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  country  watching  what  might  turn  up  (Jer. 
vl.  7,  8).  [Ishmajx,  6.]  The  remainder  of  the 
population — numbering,  with  the  72  aboveuamed, 
832  souls  (Jer.  lii.  29),  were  marched  off  to  Baby- 
lon. About  two  months  after  this  Gedaliah  was 
murdered  by  Ishmael,  and  then  the  few  people  of 
consideration  left  with  Jeremiah,  went  into  Egypt. 
Thus  the  land  was  practically  deserted  of  all  but 
the  very  poorest  class.  Even  these  were  not  allowed 
to  remain  in  quiet.  Five  years  afterwards—  the 
2:lrd  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign — the  insatiable  Ne- 
buzaradan, on  his  way  to  Egypt  (Jos.  Ant.  x.  9, 
§7),  again  visited  the  ruins,  and  swept  off  745 
more  of  the  wretched  peasants  (Jer.  lii.  30). 

Thus  Jerusalem  at  last  had  fallen,  and  the  Temple, 
set  up  under  such  fair  auspices,  was  a  heap  of  black- 
ened ruins.*  The  spot,  however,  was  none  the  less 
sacred  because  the  edifice  was  destroyed,  and  it  was 
still  the  resort  of  devotees,  sometimes  from  great 
distances,  who  brought  their  offerings — in  strange 
heathenish  guise  indeed,  but  still  with  a  true  feel- 
ing— to  weep  and  wail  over  the  holy  place  (Jer. 
xli.  5).    It  was  still  the  centre  of  hope  to  the 

•  Josephus  (x.  8,  §4)  says  the  candlestick  and  the 
golden  table  of  ahewbreod  were  taken  now ;  but  these 
were  doubtless  carried  off  on  the  previous  occasion. 

b  Jeremiah  (lii,  25)  says  "  seven." 

*  The  events  of  this  period  are  kept  in  memory  by 
chc  Jews  of  the  present  day  by  various  commemora- 
tive fasts,  which  were  instituted  immediately  after 
the  occurrences  themselves.  These  are : — the  10th 
Tebeth  (Jan.  5),  the  day  of  the  investment  of  the  city 
by  Ncbuchadnezxar ;  the  10th  Ab(July  29),  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple  by  Nebuzaradan,  and  subsequently 
by  Titus;  the  3rd  Tisri  (Sept.  19),  murder  of  licdoliah; 
9th  Tebeth,  when  Esckicl  and  the  other  captives  at 


people  in  captivity,  and  the  time  soon  arrived  for 
their  return  to  it.  The  decree  of  Cyrus  authorizing 
the  rebuilding  of  the  "  house  of  Jehovah,  God  of 
Israel,  which  is  in  Jerusalem,"  was  issued  B.C.  536. 
In  consequence  thereof  a  very  large  caravan  of 
Jews  arrived  in  the  country.  The  expedition  com- 
prised all  classes— the  royal  "family,  priests,  Levi  tea, 
inferior  ministers,  lay  people  belonging  to  various 
towns  and  families— and  numbered  42,360  d  in  all. 
They  were  well  provided  with  treasure  for  the  ne- 
cessary outlay ;  and — a  more  precious  burden  still — 
they  bore  the  vessels  of  the  old  Tempi*  which  had 
been  preserved  at  Babylon,  and  were  now  destined 
again  to  find  a  home  at  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  v.  14,  vi.  5). 

A  short  time  was  occupied  in  settling  in  their 
former  cities,  but  on  the  first  day  of  the  7th  month 
(Err.  iii.  6)  a  general  assembly  was  called  together 
at  Jerusalem  in  "  the  open  place  of  the  tint  gate 
towards  the  east"  (1  Esd.  v.  47);  the  altar  was  set 
up,  and  the  daily  morning  and  evening  sacrifices 
commenced.*  Other  festivals  were  re-instituted, 
and  we  have  a  record  of  the  celebration  of  at  least 
one  anniversary  of  the  day  of  the  first  assembly  at 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  viii.  1,  &c).  Arrangements  were 
made  for  stone  and  timber  for  the  fabric,  and  in 
the  2nd  year  after  their  return  (B.C.  534),  on  the 
1st  day  of  the  2nd  month  (1  Esd.  v.  57),  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Temple  was  laid  amidst  the  songs 
and  music  of  the  priests  and  Levitet  (according  to 
the  old  rites  of  David),  the  tears  of  the  old  men 
and  the  shouts  of  the  young.  But  the  work  was 
destined  to  suffer  material  interruptions.  The  chiefs 
of  the  people  by  whom  Samaria  had  been  colonised, 
finding  that  the  Jews  refused  their  oilers  of  assist- 
ance (Ezr.  iv.  2),  annoyed  and  hindered  them  in 
every  possible  way  ;  and  by  this  and  some  natural 
drawbacks — such  as  violent  storms  of  wind  by 
which  some  of  the  work  had  been  blown  down 
(Hag.  i.  9),  drought,  and  consequent  failure  of 
crops,  and  mortality  amongst  both  animals  and 
men — the  work  was  protracted  through  the  rest 
of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  that  of  Ahasuerua,  till 
the  accession  of  Artaxerxes  (Darius  I.)  to  the  throne 
of  Persia  (B.C.  522).  The  Samaritans  then  sent 
to  the  court  at  Babylon  a  formal  memorial  (a 
measure  already  tried  without  success  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign),  representing  that  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  restoration  of  the  city  would  be  its 
revolt  from  the  empire.  This  produced  its  effect, 
and  the  bi:ilding  entirely  ceased  for  a  time.  In  the 
meantime  houses  of  some  pretension  began  to 
spring  up — "ceiled  houses"  (Hag.  i.  4), — and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  builders  of  the  Temple  cooled 
(ibid.  9).  But  after  two  years  the  delay  became 
intolerable  to  the  leaders,  and  the  work  was  recom- 
menced at  all  luuards,  amidst  the  encouragements 
and  rebukes  of  the  two  prophets,  Zechariah  and 
Haggni,  on  the  24th  day  of  the  6th  month  of 
Darius'  2nd  year.  Another  attempt  at  interrup- 
tion was  made  by  the  Persian  governor  of  the  dis- 

Babylon  received  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple.  The  entrance  of  the  Cbaldees  into  the  city 
is  commemorated  on  the  17th  Tamus  (July  8),  the 
day  of  the  breach  of  the  Antonia  by  Titos.  The  modem 
dates  here  given  are  the  days  on  which  the  fasts  are 
kept  in  the  present  year,  1860. 
d  Josephus  says  42,402. 

*  The  feast  of  tabernacles  is  also  said  to  have  been 
celebrated  at  this  time  (iii.  4 ;  Jos.  Ant.  xi.  4,  yl) ; 
but  this  is  in  direct  opi>osition  to  Neh.  viii.  17,  which 
slates  that  it  was  first  celebrated  when  Eire  was  pre- 
sent (comp.  13),  which  he  was  nut  on  the  former 
occasion. 
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trict  west  of  the  Euphrates'  (Ezr.  v.  3),  bat  the 
result  was  only  a  confirmation  by  Darius  of  the 
privileges  granted  by  his  predecessor  (ri.  6-13), 
and  an  order  to  render  all  possible  assistance.  The 
work  now  went  on  apace,  and  the  Temple  was 
finished  and  dedicated  *  in  the  6th  year  of  Darius 
(B.C.  516),  on  the  3rd  (or  23rd,  1  Esdr.  Tii.  5) 
of  Adar— the  last  month,  and  on  the  14th  day  of 
the  new  year  the  first  Passover  was  celebrated. 
The  new  Temple  was  60  cubits  less  in  altitude 
than  that  of  Solomon  (Jos.  Ant.  xv.  11,  §1) ;  but 
its  dimensions  and  form — of  which  there  are  only 
scanty  notices — will  be  best  considered  elsewhere. 
[Temple.]  All  this  time  the  walls  of  the  city 
remained  as  the  Assyrians  had  left  them  (Neh.  ii. 
12,  &c.).  A  period' of  58  years  now  passed  of 
which  no  accounts  are  preserved  to  us ;  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  in  the  year  457,  Ezra  arrived 
from  Babylon  with  a  caravan  of  Priests,  Levites, 
Nethinims,  and  lay  people,  among  the  latter  some 
members  of  the  royal  family,  in  all  1777  persons 
(Ezr.  vii.  viii.),  and  with  valuable  offerings  from 
the  Persian  king  and  his  court,  as  well  as  from  the 
Jews  who  still  remained  in  Babylonia  (ib.  vii.  14, 
viii.  25).  He  left  Babylon  on  the  1st  day  of  the 
year  and  reached  Jerusalem  on  the  1  st  of  the  5th 
month  (Ezr.  vii.  9,  viii.  32). 

Ezra  at  once  set  himself  to  correct  some  irregu- 
larities into  which  the  community  had  fallen.  The 
chief  of  them  was  the  practice  of  marrying  the 
native  women  of  the  old  Canaanite  nations.  The 
people  were  assembled  at  three  days'  notice,  and 
harangued  by  Ezra — so  urgent  was  the  case — in  the 
midst  of  a  pouring  rain,  and  in  very  cold  weather, 
in  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  to 
the  Temple  (Ezr.  x.  9;  1  Emir.  ix.  6).  His 
exhortations  were  at  once  acceded  to,  a  foim  of 
trespass-ottering  was  armnged,  and  no  less  than 
17  priests,  10  Levites,  and  86  laymen,  renounced 
their  foreign  wives,  and  gave  up  an  intercourse 
which  had  been  to  their  fathers  the  cause  and  the 
accompaniment  of  almost  all  their  misfortunes. 
The  matter  took  three  months  to  carry  out,  and 
was  completed  on  the  1st  day  of  the  new  year: 
but  the  practice  was  not  wholly  eradicated  (Neh. 
xiii.  23),  though  it  never  was  pursued  as  before 
the  Captivity. 

We  now  pass  another  period  of  eleven  years  until 
the  arrival  of  Nehcmiah,  about  B.C.  445.  He  had 
been  moved  to  come  to  Jerusalem  by  the  accounts 
given  him  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  community, 
and  of  the  state  of  ruin  in  which  the  walls  of  the 
city  continued  (Neh.  i.  3).  Arrived  there  he  kept 
his  intentions  quiet  for  three  days,  but  on  the  night 
of  the  third  he  went  out  by  himself,  and,  as  far  as 
the  ruins  would  allow,  made  the  circuit  of  the  place 
(ii.  11-16).  On  the  following  day  he  collected  the 
chief  people  and  proposed  the  immediate  rebuilding 
of  the  walls.  One  spirit  seized  them.  Priests, 
rulers,  Levites,  private  persons,  citizens  of  distant 
towns,11  as  well  as  those  dwelling  on  the  spot,  all 
put  their  hand  vigorously  to  the  work.    And  not- 

'  mnj  "Off  =  beyond  the  river,  but  by  our  trans- 
lators rendered  "  on  this  side,"  as  if  speaking  from 
Jerusalem.    (See  Ewald,  iv.  110  note.) 

*  Psalm  xxx.  by  Its  title  purports  to  have  been 
used  on  this  occasion  (Ewald,  Dichter,  i.  210,  223). 
Ewald  also  suggests  that  Ps.  lxvlil.  was  Anally  used 
for  this  festival  (Ouch.  iv.  127  note). 

k  Among  these  we  find  Jericho  and  the  Jordan 
valley  (A.  V.  "  plain "),  Bethzur,  near  Hebron, 
nibcoa,  Bethhcron,  perhaps  Samaria,  and  the  other 


withstanding  the  taunts  and  threats  of  Sanballat, 
the  ruler  of  the  Samaritans,  and  Tobiah  the  Am- 
monite, in  consequence  of  which  one-half  of  the 
people  had  to  remain'  armed  while  the  other  half 
built,  the  work  was  completed  in  52  days,  on  the 
25th  of  Elul.  The  wall  thus  rebuilt  was  that 
of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  as  well  as  the  city  of 
David  or  Zion,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  sec- 
tion, where  the  account  of  the  rebuilding  is  ex- 
amined in  detail  (Section  III.  p.  1027).  At  this  time 
the  city  must  have  presented  a  forlorn  appearance ; 
but  few  houses  were  built,  and  large  spaces  re- 
mained unoccupied,  or  occupied  but  with  the  ruins 
of  the  Assyrian  destructions  (Neh.  vii.  4).  In  this 
l-espect  it  was  not  unlike  much  of  the  modem  city. 
The  solemn  dedication  of  the  wall,  recorded  in  Neh. 
xii.  27-43,  probably  took  place  at  a  later  period, 
when  the  works  had  been  completely  finished. 

Whether  Ezra  was  here  at  this  time  is  uncer- 
tain.1 [Ezra,  p.  605  6].  But  we  meet  him  during 
the  government  of  Nehemiah,  especially  on  one 
interesting  occasion — the  anniversary,  it  would  ap- 
pear, of  the  first  return  of  Zerubbabel's  caravan — 
on  the  1st  of  the  7th  month  (Neh.  viii.  1).  He 
there  appears  as  the  venerable  and  venerated  in- 
structor of  the  people  in  the  forgotten  law  of  Moses, 
amongst  other  reforms  reinstituting  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  which  we  incidentally  learn  had  not 
been  celebrated  since  the  time  that  the  Israelites 
originally  entered  on  the  land  (viii.  17). 

Nehemiah  remained  in  the  city  for  twelve  years 
(v.  14,  xiii.  6),  during  which  time  he  held  the 
office  and  maintained  the  state  of  governor  of  the 
province  (v.  14)  from  his  own  private  resources 
(v.  15).  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  regulation 
and  maintenance  of  the  order  and  dignity  both  of 
the  city  (vii.  3,  xi.  1,  xiii.  15,  &c.)  and  Temple 
(x.  32,  39,  xii.  44) ;  abolished  the  excessive  rates 
of  usury  by  which  the  richer  citizens  had  griev- 
ously oppressed  the  poor  (v.  6-12);  kept  up  the 
genealogical  registers,  at  once  so  characteristic  of, 
and  important  to,  the  Jewish  nation  (vii.  5,  xi., 
xii.);  and  in  various  other  ways  showed  himself 
an  able  and  active  governor,  and  possessing  a  com- 
plete ascendancy  over  his  fellow-citizens.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  he  returned  to  Babylon;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  his  absence  was  more  than 
a  short  one,k  and  he  was  soon  again  at  his  post,  as 
vigilant  and  energetic  as  ever  (xiii.  7).  Of  his 
death  we  have  no  record. 

The  foreign  tendencies  of  the  high-priest  Eliashib 
and  his  family  had  already  given  Nehemiah  some 
concern  (xiii.  4,  28),  and  when  the  checks  exercised 
by  his  vigilance  and  good  sense  were  removed,  they 
quickly  led  to  serious  disorders,  unfortunately 
the  only  occurrences  which  have  come  down  to  us 
during  the  next  epoch.  Eliashib's  son  Joiada,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  high-priesthood  (apparently 
a  few  years  before  the  death  of  Nehemiah),  had  two 
sons,  the  one  Jonathan  (Neh.  xii.  11)  or  Johanan 
(Neh.  xii.  22;  Jos.  Ant.  xi.  7,  §1),  the  otber 
Joshua  (Jos.  ibid.).  Joshua  had  mode  interest  with 

side  of  Jordan  (see  Iv.  12,  referring  to  those  who 
lived  near  Sanballat  and  Tobiah). 

1  The  name  occurs  among  those  who  assisted  in  the 
dedication  of  the  wall  (xii.  SS) ;  but  so  as  to  make  up 
believe  that  it  was  some  inferior  person  of  the  same 
name. 

*  Frideaux  says  five  years ;  bat  his  reasons  are 
not  satisfactory,  and  would  apply  to  ten  as  well  as  to 

five. 
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the  general  of  the  Persian  army  that  he  should 
displace  his  brother  in  the  priesthood:  the  two 
quarrelled,  and  Joshua  was  killed  by  Johanan  in  the 
Temple  (u.c.  cir.  366)  :  a  horrible  occurrence,  and 
even  aggravated  by  its  consequences ;  for  the  Persian 
general  made  it  the  excuse  not  only  to  pollute  the  ' 
sanctuary  (va&t)  by  entering  it,  on  the  ground  that  j 
he  was  certainly  less  unclean  than  the  body  of  the  i 
murdered  man — but  also  to  eitort  a  tribute  of  50 
darics  on  every  lamb  offered  in  the  daily  sacrifice 
for  the  next  seven  years  (Jos.  Ant.  ibid.). 

Johanan  in  his  turn  had  two  sons,  Jaddua  (Neb., 
xii.  11,  22)  and  Manasseh  (Jos.  Ant.  xi.  7,  §2). 
Manasseh  married  the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the 
Horonite,m  and  eventually  became  the  first  priest 
of  the  Samaritan  temple  on  Gerizim  (Jos.  Ant.  xi. 
8,  §2,  4).  But  at  first  he  seems  to  have  been 
associated  in  the  priesthood  of  Jerusalem  with  his 
brother  (Jos.  perixtty  tilt  ipxupeivirnt),  and  to 
have  relinquished  it  only  on  being  forced  to  do  so 
on  account  of  his  connexion  with  Sanballat.  The 
foreign  marriages  against  which  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah  had  acted  so  energetically  had  again  become 
common  among  both  the  priests  and  laymen.  A 
movement  was  made  by  a  reforming  party  against 
the  practice ;  but  either  it  had  obtained  a  firmer 
hold  than  before,  or  there  was  nothing  to  replace 
the  personal  influence  of  Nehemiah,  for  the  move- 
ment only  resulted  in  a  large  number  going  over 
with  Manasseh  to  the  Samaritans  (Jos.  Ant.  xi. 
8,  §2,  4).  During  the  high-priesthood  of  Jaddua 
occurred  the  famous  visit  of  Alexander  the  Great 
to  Jerusalem.  Alexander  had  invaded  the  north 
of  Syria,  beaten  Oarius's  army  at  the  Granicus, 
and  again  at  Issus,  and  then,  having  besieged  Tyre, 
sent  a  letter  to  Jaddua  inviting  his  allegiance,  and 
desiring  assistance  in  men  and  provisions.  The 
answer  of  the  high-priest  was,  that  to  Darius  his 
allegiance  had  been  given,  and  that  to  Darius  he 
should  remain  faithful  while  he  lived.  Tyre  was 
taken  in  July  B.C.  331  (Kenrick's  Phoenicia.  431), 
and  then  the  Macedonians  moved  along  the  flat 
strip  of  the  coast  of  Palestine  to  Gaza,  which  in 
its  turn  was  taken  in  October.  The  road  to 
Egypt  being  thus  secured  Alexander  had  leisure  to 
visit  Jerusalem,  and  deal  in  person  with  the  people 
who  had  ventured  to  oppose  him.  This  he  did 
apparently  by  the  same  route  which  Isaiah  (x.  28- 
32 )  describes  Sennacherib  as  taking.  The  "  Sapha" 
at  which  he  was  met  by  the  high-priest  must  be 
Mizpeh — Scopus — the  high  ridge  to  the  north  of 
the  city,  the  Nob  of  Isaiah,  which  is  crossed  by  the 
northern  road,  and  from  which  the  first  view — and 


m  According  to  N»h.  xiii.  28,  the  man  who  married 
Sanbollat's  daughter  was  "son  of  Joiada;".but  this 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  circumstantial  state- 
ments of  Joeephus,  followed  in  the  text ;  and  the 
word  "  son  "  is  often  used  in  Hebrew  for  "  grandson," 
or  even  a  more  remote  descendant  (see,  e.  g.  Caaxi, 
281a). 

*  The  details  of  this  story,  and  the  arguments  for 
and  against  its  authenticity,  are  given  under  Alex- 
ander (p.  43  s);  see  also  High-Priest  (8116).  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  part  of  the  Temple  which 
Alexander  entered,  and  where  he  sacrificed  to  God, 
was  not  the  va&t,  into  which  Bagoas  had  forced  him- 
self after  the  murder  of  Joshua,  but  the  i«poV — the 
court  only  (Jos.  Ant.  xi.  8,  §5).  The  Jewish  tradi- 
tion is  that  he  was  Induced  to  put  off  his  shoes  before 
treading  the  sacred  ground  of  the  court,  by  being 
told  that  they  would  slip  on  the  polished  marble 
(Ifea.  taanith,  in  Reland,  Antiq.  i.  8,  5). 
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that  a  full  one— of  the  city  and  Temple  is  pro- 
cured. The  result  to  the  Jews  of  the  visit  was 
an  exemption  from  tribute  in  the  Sabbatical  year: 
a  privilege  which  they  retained  for  long." 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  Jerusalem  until  it  was 
taken  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  about  D.c.  320,  during 
his  incursion  into  Syria.  The  account  given  by 
Josephus  {Ant.  xii.  1 ;  Apion,  i.  §22),  partly  from 
Agatharchides,  and  partly  from  some  other  source, 
is  extremely  meagre,  nor  is  it  quite  consistent  with 
itself.  But  we  can  discern  one  point  to  which 
more  than  one  parallel  is  found  in  the  later  history 
— that  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  be- 
cause the  Jews  would  not  fight  on  the  Sabbath. 
Great  hardships  seem  to  have  been  experienced  by 
the  Jews  after  this  conquest,  and  a  large  number 
were  transported  to  Egypt  and  to  Northern  Africa. 

A  stormy  period  succeeded — that  of  the  struggles 
between  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy  for  the  possession 
of  Syria,  which  lasted  until  the  defeat  of  the  former 
at  Ipsus  (B.C.  301),  after  which  the  country  came 
into  the  possession  of  Ptolemy.  The  contention 
however  was  confined  to  the  maritime  region  of 
Palestine,"  and  Jerusalem  appears  to  have  escaped. 
Scanty  as  is  the  information  we  possess  concerning 
the  city,  it  yet  indicates  a  state  of  prosperity ; 
the  only  outward  mark  of  dependence  being  an 
annual  tax  of  twenty  talents  of  silver  payable  by 
the  high-priests.  Simon  the  Just,  who  followed 
his  father  Onias  in  the  high-priesthood  (cir.  B.C. 
300),  is  one  of  the  favourite  heroes  of  the  Jews. 
Under  his  care  the  sanctuary  (rait)  was  re- 
paired, and  some  foundations  of  great  depth  added 
round  the  Temple,  possibly  to  gain  a  larger  surface 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  (Ecclus.  1.  1,  2).  The  huge 
cistern  or  "sea"  of  the  principal  court  of  the 
Temple,  which  hitherto  would  seem  to  have  been 
but  temporarily  or  roughly  constructed,  was  sheathed 
in  brass P  (ibid.  3) ;  the  walls  of  the  city  were  more 
strongly  fortified  to  guard  against  such  attacks  as 
those  of  Ptolemy  (ib.  4) ;  and  the  Temple  service 
was  maintained  with  great  pomp  and  ceremonia1 
(ib.  11-21).  His  death  was  marked  by  evil  omens 
of  various  kinds  presaging  disasters''  (Otho,  Lex. 
Rdb.  "  Messias ").  Simon's  brother  Eleazar  suc- 
ceeded him  as  high-priest  (B.C.  291 ),  and  Antigonus 
of  Socho  as  president  of  the  Sanhedrim '  ( Prideaux). 
The  disasters  presaged  did  not  immediately  arrive, 
at  least  in  the  grosser  forms  anticipated.  The  in- 
tercourse with  Greeks  was  fast  eradicating  the 
national  character,  but  it  was  at  any  rate  a  peace- 
ful intercourse  during  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies 
who  succeeded  Soter,  viz.,  Philadelphus  (ax.  285), 


°  Diod.  Sic.  xix  ;  Hccataeus  in  Jos.  Apion.  L  22. 

p  So  the  A.  V.,  apparently  following  a  different 
text  from  either  LXX.  or  Vulgate,  which  state  that 
the  reservoir  was  made  smaller.  But  the  passage  is 
probably  corrupt. 

'  One  of  the  chief  of  these  was  that  the  scapegoat 
was  not,  as  formerly,  dashed  in  pieces  by  his  fall  from 
the  rock,  but  got  off  olive  into  the  desert,  tchm  he 
vxm  eaten  by  the  Saracen*. 

'  Simon  the  Just  was  the  last  of  the  illustrious 
men  who  formed  "  the  Great  Synagogue."  Antigomu 
was  the  first  of  the  Tanaim,  or  expounders  of  the 
written  law,  whose  dicta  are  embodied  in  the  *»'«»"■« 
From  Sadoc,  one  of  Antigonus's  scholars,  is  said  to 
have  sprung  the  sect  of  the  Sadduoees  (Prideaux,  u. 
2  ;  Ewald,  Octch.  iv.  318).  It  is  remarkable  that 
Antigonus  is  the  first  Jew  we  meet  with  bearing  a 
Greek  name.  , 
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and  Euergetes  (B.C.  247).  It  was  Philadelphia, 
who,  according  to  the  story  preserved  by  Josephus, 
bad  the  translation  of  the  Heptuagint*  made,  in 
connexion  with  which  he  sent  Aristeas  to  Jeru- 
salem during  the  priesthood  of  Eleazar.  He  also 
bestowed  on  the  Temple  very  rich  gifts,  consisting 
of  a  table  for  the  shewbread,  of  wonderful  work- 
manship, basins,  bowls,  phials,  &c.,  and  other 
articles  both  for  the  private  and  public  use  of 
the  priests  (Jos.  Ant.  lii.  2,  §5 — 10,  15).  A 
description  of  Jerusalem  at  this  period  under  the 
name  of  Aristeas  still  survives,'  which  supplies  a 
lively  picture  of  both  Temple  and  city.  The 
Temple  was  •'  enclosed  with  three  walls  70  cubits 

high,  and  of  proportionate  thickness  The 

spacious  courts  were  pared  with  marble,  and  be- 
neath them  lay  immense  reservoirs  of  water,  which 
by  mechanical  contrivance  was  made  to  rush  forth, 
and  thus  wash  away  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices." 
The  city  occupied  the  summit  and  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  opposite  hill — the  modern  Zion.  The  main 
streets  appear  to  have  run  north  and  south  ;  some 
"  along  the  brow  . . .  others  lower  down  but  pa- 
rallel, following  the  course  of  the  valley,  with  cross 
streets  connecting  them."  They  were  "  furnished 
with  raised  pavements,"  either  due  to  the  slope  of 
the  ground,  or  possibly  adopted  for  the  reason  given 
by  Aristeas,  viz.  to  enable  the  passengers  to  avoid 
contact  with  persons  or  things  ceremonially  unclean. 
The  bazaars  were  then,  as  now,  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  city.  There  were  to  be  found  gold, 
precious  stones,  and  spices  brought  by  caravans 
from  the  East,  and  other  articles  imported  from 
the  West  by  way  of  Joppa,  Gaza,  and  Ptolemais, 
which  served  as  its  commodious  harbour.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  among  these  Phoenician  impor- 
tations from  the  West  may  have  figured  the  dyes 
and  the  tin  of  the  remote  Britain. 

Eleazar  was  succeeded  (cir.  B.C.  276)  by  his 
uncle  Hanasseh,  brother  to  Ooias  I. ;  and  he  again 
(cir.  250)  by  Onias  II.  Onias  was  a  son  of  the 
great  Simon  the  Just ;  but  he  inherited  none  of 
his  father's  virtues,  and  his  ill-timed  avarice  at 
length  endangered  the  prosperity  of  Jerusalem. 
For  the  payment  of  the  annual  tax  to  the  court 
of  Egypt  having  been  for  several  years  evaded, 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  about  226,  sent  a  commis- 
sioner to  Jerusalem  to  enforce  the  arrears  (Jos. 
Ant.  xii.  4,  §1 :  Prideaux).  Onias,  now  in  his 
second  childhood  {Ant.  xii.  4,  §3),  was  easily 
prevailed  on  by  his  nephew  Joseph  to  allow  him  to 
return  with  the  commissioner  to  Alexandria,  to 
endeavour  to  arrange  the  matter  with  the  king. 
Joseph,  a  man  evidently  of  great  ability,"  not  only 
procured  the  remission  of  the  tax  in  question,"  but 
also  persuaded  Ptolemy  to  grant  him  the  lucrative 
privilege  of  farming  the  whole  revenue  of  Judaea, 
Samaria,  Coele-Syria,  and  Phoenicia — a  privilege 
which  he  retained  till  the  province  was  taken  from 
the  Ptolemies  by  Antiochus  the  Great.  Hitherto  the 
family  of  the  high-priest  had  been  the  most  powerful 


*  The  legend  of  the  translation  by  72  interpreters 
is  no  longer  believed ;  but  it  probably  rests  on  some 
foundation  of  fact.  The  sculpture  of  the  table  and 
bowls  (lilies  and  vines,  without  any  figures)  seems 
to  have  been  founded  on  the  descriptions  in  the  Law. 
In  9  Mace.  ii.  14,  Sec,  it  is  said  to  have  had  also  a 
map  of  Egypt  upon  it. 

*  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Havercamp's 
Jouphtu,  and  in  GaUandii  Sibl.  Vet.  Patr.  ii.  80S. 
An  extract  is  given  in  article  "  Jerusalem  "  (Diet,  iff 


in  the  country ;  but  Joseph  had  now  founded  one 
able  to  compete  with  it,  and  the  contention  and 
rivalry  between  the  two — manifesting  itself  at  one 
time  in  enormous  bribes  to  the  court,  at  another 
in  fierce  quarrels  at  home — at  last  led  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  chief  power  with  the  affairs  of  a  city, 
which,  if  wisely  and  quietly  governed,  might  never 
have  been  molested. 

Onias  II.  died  about  217,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Simon  II.  In  221  Ptolemy  Philopator  had  suc- 
ceeded Euergetes  on  the  throne  of  Egypt.  He  had 
only  been  king  three  years  when  Antiochus  the 
Great  attempted  to  take  Syria  from  him.  Antiochus 
partly  succeeded,  but  in  a  battle  at  Kaphia,  south 
of  Gaza,  fought  in  the  year  217  (the  same  as  that 
of  Hannibal  at  Thrasymene),  he  was  completely 
routed  and  forced  to  fly  to  Antioch.  Ptolemy 
shortly  after  visited  Jerusalem.  He  ottered  sacrifice 
in  the  court  of  the  Temple,  and  would  have  entered 
the  sanctuary,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  the 
firmness  of  the  high-priest  Simon,  and  also  by  a 
supernatural  terror  which  struck  him  and  stretched 
him  paralyzed  on  the  pavement  of  the  court  (3  Mace, 
ii.  22).'  This  repulse  Ptolemy  never  forgave,  and 
the  Jews  of  Alexandria  suffered  severely  in  conse- 
quence. 

Like  the  rest  of  Palestine,  Jerusalem  now  be- 
came alternately  a  prey  to  each  of  the  contending 
parties  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  3,  §3).  In  203  it  was 
taken  by  Antiochus.  In  199  it  was  retaken  by 
Scopes  the  Alexandrian  general,  who  left  a  garrison 
in  the  citadel.  In  the  following  year  Antiochus 
again  beat  the  Egyptians,  and  then  the  Jews,  who 
had  suffered  most  from  the  latter,  gladly  opened 
their  gates  to  his  army,  and  assisted  them  in 
reducing  the  Egyptian  garrison.  This  service 
Antiochus  requited  by  large  presents  of  money  and 
articles  for  sacrifice,  by  an  order  to  Ptolemy  to 
furnish  cedar  and  other  materials  for  cloisters  and 
other  additions  to  the  Temple,  and  by  material  relief 
from  taxation.  He  also  published  a  decree  affirming 
the  sacredness  of  the  Temple  from  the  intrusion 
of  strangers,  and  forbidding  any  infractions  of  the 
Jewish  law  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  3,  §3,  4). 

Simon  was  followed  in  195  by  Onias  III.  In 
187  Antiochus  the  Great  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Seleucus  Soter  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  4,  §10). 
Jerusalem  was  now  in  much  apparent  prosperity. 
Onias  was  greatly  respected,  and  governed  with  a 
firm  hand ;  and  the  decree  of  the  late  king  was  so  far 
observed,  that  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  sacrifices 
was  borne  by  Seleucus  (2  Mace.  iii.  1-3).  But  the 
city  soon  began  to  be  much  disturbed  by  the  dis- 
putes between  Hyrcanus,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Jo- 
seph the  collector,  and  his  elder  and  legitimate 
brothers,  on  the  subject  of  the  division  of  the  pro- 
perty left  by  their  father.  The  high-priest,  Onias, 
after  some  hesitation,  seems  to  have  taken  the  part 
of  Hyrcanus,  whose  wealth — after  the  suicide  of 
Hyrcanus  (about  B.C.  180)— he  secured  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Temple.    The  office  of  governor 


Oeogr.  ii.  29,  26). 

u  The  story  of  the  stratagem  by  which  he  made  his 
fortune  Is  told  in  Prideaux  (anno  226),  and  in  Mil- 
man's  Bitt.  of  the  Jews  (ii.  34). 

*  At  least  we  hear  nothing  of  It  afterwards. 

'The  third  book  of  the  Maccabees,  though  so  called, 
has  no  reference  to  the  Maccabean  heroes,  but  is  taken 
up  with  the  relation  of  this  visit  of  Ptolemy  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  its  consequences  to  the  Jews. 
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(VpoffrdVnt)  of  the  Temple  was  now  held  by 
one  Simon,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  one 
of  the  legitimate  brothers  of  Hyrcaous.  By  this 
man  Seleucus  was  induced  to  send  Heliodorus  to 
Jerusalem  to  get  possession  of  the  treasure  of  Hyr- 
canus.  How  the  attempt  failed,  and  the  money 
was  for  the  time  preserved  from  pillage,  may  be 
seen  in  2  Mace.  iii.  24-30,  and  in  the  well-known 
picture  of  Raffaelle  Sanzio. 

In  175  Seleucus  Soter  died,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Syria  came  to  his  brother,  the  infamous  Antiochus 
(Cpiphanes.  His  first  act  towards  Jerusalem  was 
to  sell  the  office  of  high-priest — still  filled  by  the 
good  Onias  III. — to  Onias'  brother  Joshua  (2  Mace, 
iv.  7 ;  Ant.  xii.  5,  §1).  Greek  manners  had  made 
many  a  step  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  new  high-priest 
was  not  likely  to  discourage  their  further  progress. 
His  first  act  was  to  Grecise  his  own  name,  and  to 
become  "Jason;"  his  next  to  set  up  a  gymna- 
sium— that  is  a  place  where  the  young  men  of  the 
town  were  trained  naked — to  introduce  the  Greek 
dress,  Greek  sports,  and  Greek  appellations.  Now 
(1  Mace.  i.  13,  &c. ;  2  Mace.  iv.  9, 12)  for  the  first 
time  we  hear  of  an  attempt  to  efface  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  a  Jew — again  to  "  become  uncircum- 
cised."  The  priests  quickly  followed  the  example  of 
their  chief  (2  Mace.  iv.  14),  and  the  Temple  service 
was  neglected.  A  special  deputation  of  the  youth  of 
Jerusalem — *'  Antiochians"  they  were  now  called — 
was  sent  with  offerings  from  the  Temple  of  Jehovah 
to  the  festival  of  Hercules  at  Tyre.  In  172  Jeru- 
salem was  visited  by  Antiochus.  He  entered  the 
city  at  night  by  torch-light  and  amid  the  acclama- 
tions of  Jason  and  his  party,  and  after  a  short  stay 
returned  7  (2  Mace.  iv.  22)  And  now  the  treachery 
of  Jason  was  to  be  requited  to  him.  His  brother 
Onias,  who  had  assumed  the  Greek  name  of  Mene- 
laus,  in  his  turn  bought  the  high-priesthood  from 
Antiochus,  and  drove  Jason  out  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Jordan  (2  Mace.  iv.  26).  To  pay  the  price  of 
the  office,  Menelaus  had  laid  hands  on  the  conse- 
crated plate  of  the  Temple.  This  became  known, 
and  a  riot  was  the  consequence  (2  Mace.  iv.  32, 
39,  40). 

During  the  absence  of  Antiochus  in  Egypt, 
Jason  suddenly  appeared  before  Jerusalem  with 
a  thousand  men,  and  whether  by  the  fury  of  his 
attack,  or  from  his  having  friends  in  the  city, 
he  entered  the  walls,  drove  Menelaus  into  the 
citadel,  and  slaughtered  the  citizens  without  mercy. 
Jason  seems  to  have  failed  to  obtain  any  of  the 
valuables  of  the  Temple,  and  shortly  after  retreated 
beyond  Jordan,  where  he  miserably  perished  (2 
Mace.  v.  7-10).  But  the  news  of  these  tumults  reach- 
ing Antiochus  on  his  way  from  Kgypt  brought 
him  again  to  Jerusalem  (ii.c.  170).  He  appears 
to  have  entered  the  city  without  much  difficulty.* 
An  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  adherents  of 
Ptolemy  followed,  and  then  a  general  pillage  of  the 
contents  of  the  Temple.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Menelaus,  Antiochus  went  into  the  Sanctuary,  and 
took  from  thence  the  golden  altar,  the  candlestick, 
the  magnificent  table  of  shewbiead,  and  all  the 
vessels  and  utensils,  with  1800  talents  out  of  the 
treasury.    These  things  occupied  three  days.  He 

'  This  visit  is  omitted  in  1  Mace.  Josephus  men- 
tions it,  bat  says  that  it  was  marked  by  a  great 
slaughter  of  the  Jewish  party  and  by  plunder  {Ant. 
xii.  5,  §s).  This  however  does  not  agree  with  the 
festal  character  given  to  it  in  the  2  Msec.,  and 
followed  above. 

*  There  is  a  groat  discrepancy  between  the  accounts 


then  quitted  for  Antioch,  carrying  off,  besides  hi 
booty,  a  large  train  of  captives;  and  leaving,  as  go- 
vernor of  the  city,  a  Phrygian  named  Philip,  a  man 
of  a  more  savage  disposition  than  himself  ( 1  Mace.  i. 
20-24  ;  2  Mace.  v.  11-31;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  5,  §3; 
B.  JA.  1,  §1).  But  something  worse  was  reserved 
for  Jerusalem  than  pillage,  death,  and  slavery, 
worse  than  even  the  pollution  of  the  presence  of  this 
monster  in  the  holy  place  of  Jehovah.  Nothing 
less  than  the  total  extermination  of  the  Jews  was 
resolved  on,  and  in  two  years  (b.c.  163)  an  army 
was  sent  under  Apollonius  to  cany  the  resolve  into 
effect.  He  waited  till  the  sabbath,  and  then  for  the 
second  time  the  entry  was  made  while  the  people 
were  engaged  in  their  devotions.  Another  great 
slaughter  took  place,  the  city  was  now  in  its  turn 
pillaged  and  burnt,  and  the  walls  destroyed. 

The  foreign  garrison  took  up  its  quarters  in  what 
had  from  the  earliest  times  been  the  strongest  part 
of  the  place — the  ancient  city  of  David  (1  Mace.  i. 
33,  vii.  32),  the  famous  hill  of  Zion,  described 
as  being  on  an  eminence  adjoining*  the  North 
wall  of  the  Temple,  and  so  high  as  to  overlook  it 
( Ant.  xii.  5,  §4).  This  hill  was  now  fortified  with 
a  very  strong  wall  with  towers,  and  within  it  the 
garrison  secured  their  booty,  cattle,  and  other  pro- 
visions, the  women  of  their  prisoners,  and  a  certain 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  friendly  to 
them. 

Antiochus  next  issued  an  edict  to  compel  heathen 
worship  in  all  his  dominions,  and  one  Athenaens 
was  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  enforce  compliance.  As 
a  first  step,  the  Temple  was  reconsecrated  to  Zeus 
Olympius  (2  Mace  vi.  2).  The  worship  of  idols 
(1  Mace.  i.  47),  with  its  loose  and  obscene  accom- 
paniments (2  Mace.  vi.  4),  was  introduced  there — 
an  altar  to  Zeus  was  set  up  on  the  brazen  altar  of 
Jehovah,  pig* s-flcsh  oflered  thereon,  and  the  broth 
or  liquor  sprinkled  about  the  Temple  (Jos.  Ant. 
xiii.  8,  §2).  And  while  the  Jews  were  compelled 
not  only  to  tolerate  but  to  take  an  active  part 
in  these  foreign  abominations,  the  observance  of  their 
own  rites  and  ceremonies — sacrifice,  the  sabbath, 
circumcision — was  absolutely  forbidden.  Many  no 
doubt  complied  (Ant.  xii.  5,  §4);  but  many  nlao 
resisted,  and  the  torments  inflicted,  and  the  heroism 
displayed  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  at  this  time, 
almost  surpass  belief.  But  though  a  severe,  it  was 
a  wholesome  discipline,  and  under  its  rough  teach- 
ing the  old  spirit  of  the  people  began  to  revive. 

The  battles  of  the  Maccabees  were  fought  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  country,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
defeat  of  Lysias  at  Bethzur  that  they  thought  it 
sate  to  venture  into  the  recesses  of  the  central  hills. 
Then  they  immediately  turned  their  steps  to  Jeru- 
salem. OnascendingtlieMountMoriah, and  entering 
the  quadrangle  of  the  Temple,  a  sight  met  their  eyes, 
which  proved  at  once  how  complete  had  been  the 
desecration,  and  how  short-lived  the  triumph  of  the 
idolaters ;  for  while  the  altar  still  stood  there  with 
its  abominable  burden,  the  gates  in  ashes,  the 
priests'  chambers  in  ruins,  and,  as  they  reached  the 
inner  court,  the  very  sanctuary  itself  open  and 
empty — yet  the  place  had  been  so  long  disused  that 
the  whole  precincts  were  full  of  vegetation,  "  the 

of  1  Mace.,  2  Mace.,  and  Josephus. 

■  This  may  be  inferred  from  many  of  the  expres- 
sions concerning  this  citadel ;  hut  Josephus  expressly 
uses  the  word  Mmm  (Ant.  xii.  8,  §3),  and  says  it 
was  on  an  eminence  in  the  lower  city,  i.  t.  the 
Eastern  hill,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  Western 
hill  or  upper  city. 
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•hrubs  grew  in  the  quadrangle  like  s  forest."  The 
precincts  were  at  once  cleansed,  the  polluted  altar 
pot  aside,  a  new  one  constructed,  and  the  holy 
vessels  of  the  sanctuary  replaced,  and  on  the  third 
anniversary  of  the  desecration — the  25th  of  the 
month  Chisleu,  in  the  year  B.C.  165,  the  Temple 
was  dedicated  with  a  feast  which  lasted  for  eight 
day».b  After  this  the  outer  wall  of  the  Temple c 
was  very  much  strengthened  (1  Mace.  iv.  60),  and 
it  was  in  fact  converted  into  a  fortress  (comp.  vi. 
26,  61,  62),  and  occupied  by  a  garrison  (iv.  61). 
The  A  era  was  still  held  by  the  soldiers  of  Antiochus. 
One  of  the  first  acta  of  Judas  on  entering  the 
Temple  had  been  to  detach  a  party  to  watch  them, 
and  two  years  later  (B.C.  163)  so  frequent  had 
their  sallies  and  annoyances  become — particularly 
an  attempt  on  one  occasion  to  confine  the  wor- 
shippers within  the  Temple  inclosuie*  (1  Mace.  vi. 
18)— that  Judas  collected  his  people  to  take  it,  and 
began  a  siege  with  banks  and  engines,  in  the  mean- 
time Antiochus  had  died  (B.C.  164),  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Antiochus  Eupator,  a  youth.  The 
garrison  in  the  Acra,  finding  themselves  pressed  by 
Judas,  managed  to  communicate  with  the  king, 
who  brought  an  army  from  Antioch  and  at- 
tacked Bethzur,  one  of  the  key-positions  of  the 
Maccabees.  This  obliged  Judas  to  give  up  the 
siege  of  the  Acre,  and  to  march  southwards  against 
the  intruder  (1  Mace.  vi.  32  ;  Jos.  Ant.  xii.  9,  §4). 
Antiochus's  army  proved  too  much  for  his  little 
force,  bis  brother  Eleazar  was  killed,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  fall  back  on  Jerusalem  and  shut 
himself  up  in  the  Temple.  Thither  Lysias, 
Autiochns's  general — and  later,  Antiochus  himself 
— followed  him  (vi.  48,  51,  57,  62)  and  com- 
menced an  active  siege.  How  long  it  lasted  we  are 
not  informed,  bat  the  provisions  of  the  besieged 
were  rapidly  becoming  exhausted,  and  famine  had 
driven  many  to  make  their  escape  (54),  when 
news  of  an  insurrection  elsewhere  induced  Lysias 
to  advise  Antiochus  to  oner  terms  to  Judas  (vi. 
55-58).  The  terms,  which  were  accepted  by  him, 
were  liberty  to  live  after  their  own  laws,  and 
immunity  to  their  persons  and  their  fortress.  On 
inspection,  however,  Antiochus  round  the  place  so 
strong  that  he  refused  to  keep  this  part  of  the 
agreement,  and  before  he  left,  the  walls  were  pulled 
down  (vi.  62  ;  Ant.  xii.  9,  §7).  Judas  apparently 
remained  in  Jerusalem  for  the  next  twelve  months. 
Daring  this  time  Antiochus  and  Lysias  had  been 
killed  and  the  throne  seized  by  Demetrius  (B.C. 
162),  and  the  new  king  had  dispatched  Bacchides 
and  Alcimus,  the  then  high-priest — a  man  of 
Grecian  principles — with  a  large  force,  to  Jeru- 
salem. Judas  was  again  within  the  walls  of  the 
Temple,  which  in  the  interval  he  must  have  re- 
built. He  could  not  be  tempted  forth,  but  sixty 
of  the  Assideans  were  treacherously  murdered  by 
the  Syrians,  who  then  moved  off,  first  to  a  short 
distance  from  the  city,  and  finally  back  to  Antioch 
(1  Mace.  vii.  1-25;  Ant.  xii.  10,  §1-3).  Deme- 
trius then  sent  another  army  under  Nicanor,  bat 
with  no  better  success.  An  action  was  fought  at 
Caphar-ealama,  an  unknown  place  not  far  from 
the  city.     Judas  was  victorious,  and  Nicanor 


k  This  feast  is  alluded  to  in  John  x.  23.  Chisleu 
was  the  mid-winter  month.  The  feast  of  the  Dedi- 
cation falls  this  year — 1860 — on  the  9th  Dec. 

•  In  1  Maoo.  Iv.  GO  it  is  said  that  they  buildcd  up 
"  Mount  Slon ;"  bat  in  the  parallel  passages,  vi.  7,  26, 
the  word  used  is  "  sanctuary,"  or  rather  "  holy 
VOL.  1, 


escaped  and  took  refuge  in  the  Acra  at  Jerusalem. 
Shortly  after  Nicanor  came  down  from  the  fortress 
and  paid  a  visit  to  the  Temple,  where  he  insulted 
the  priests  (1  Mace.  vii. 33, 4 ;  2  Mace.  xiv.  31-33). 
He  also  caused  the  death  of  Razis,  one  of  the  elders 
of  Jerusalem,  a  man  greatly  esteemed,  who  killed 
himself  in  the  most  horrible  manner,  rather  than 
fell  into  his  hands  (2  Mace  xiv.  37-46).  He  then 
procured  some  reinforcements,  met  Judas  at  Adasa, 
probably  not  far  from  Ramleh,  was  killed,  and  his 
army  thoroughly  beaten.  Nicanor'e  head  and  right 
arm  were  brought  to  Jerusalem.  The  head  was 
nailed  on  the  wall  of  the  Acra,  and  the  hand  and 
arm  on  a  conspicuous  spot  facing  the  Temple 
(2  Mace  xv.  80-35),  where  their  memory  was 
perhaps  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  the  gate 
Nicanor,  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  Great  Court 
(Reland,  Antiq.  i.  9,  4). 

The  death  of  Judas  took  place  in  161.  After 
it  Bacchides  and  Alcimus  again  established  them- 
selves at  Jerusalem  in  the  Acra  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii. 
1,  §3),  and  in  the  intervals  of  their  contests  with 
Jonathan  and  Simon,  added  much  to  its  fortifica- 
tions, furnished  it  with  provisions,  and  confined  there 
the  children  of  the  chief  people  of  Judaea  as  hos- 
tages for  their  good  behaviour  (1  Mace.  ix.  50-53). 
In  the  second  month  (May)  of  160  the  high-priest 
Alcimus  began  to  make  some  alterations  in  the 
Temple,  apparently  doing  away  with  the  inclosure 
between  one  court  and  another,  and  in  particular 
demolishing  some  wall  or  building,  to  which  pecu- 
liar sanctity  was  attached  as  "  the  work  of  the  pro- 
phets "  (1  Mace.  ix.  54).  The  object  of  these  altera- 
tions was  doubtless  to  lessen  the  distinction  between 
Jew  and  Gentile.  But  they  had  hardly  been  com- 
menced before  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill  and  died. 

Bacchides  now  returned  to  Antioch,  and  Jeru- 
salem remained  without  molestation  for  a  period  of 
seven  years.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Macca- 
bees resided  there;  part  of  the  time  they  were 
at  Michmash,  in  the  entangled  country  seven  or 
eight  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  part  of  the 
time  fighting  with  Bacchides  at  Bcth-basi  in  the 
Jordan-valley  near  Jericho.  All  this  time  the 
Acra  was  held  by  the  Macedonian  garrison  {Ant. 
xiii.  4,  §92)  and  the  malcontent  Jews,  who  still 
held  the  hostages  taken  from  the  other  part  of 
the  community  (1  Mace.  x.  6).  In  the  year  153 
Alexander  Balas,  the  real  or  pretended  son  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  having  landed  at  Ptolemais, 
Demetrius  sent  a  communication  to  Jonathan  with 
the  view  of  keeping  him  attached  to  his  cause 
(1  Mace.  x.  1,  &c. ;  Ant.  xiii.  2,  §1).  Upon  this 
Jonathan  moved  np  to  Jerusalem,  rescued  the 
hostages  from  the  Acra,  and  began  to  repair  the 
city.  The  destructions  of  the  last  few  years  were 
remedied,  the  walls  round  Mount  Zion  particularly 
being  rebuilt  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  as  a 
regular  fortification  (x.  11).  From  this  time  for- 
ward Jonathan  received  privileges  and  professions  of 
confidence  from  both  sides.  First,  Alexander  autho- 
rized him  to  assume  the  office  of  high-priest,  which 
had  not  been  filled  up  since  the  death  of  Alcimus 
(comp.  Ant.  xx.  10,  §1).  This  he  took  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  153, 


places,"  ayCaatui.  The  meaning  probably  is  the  entire 
enclosure.  Joeephns  (Ant.  xii.  7,  7)  says  "  the  city." 

*  avytcXtiovm  rfcy  IffpaijA  jcvxAif)  TWf  ayutiv.  The 

A.  Y.  "  shut  ap  the  Israelites  round  about  the  sanc- 
tuary," does  not  here  give  {he  sense,  which  seems  to 
be  as  above. 
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and  at  the  same  time  collected  soldiers  and  ammu- 
nition (1  Mace.  x.  21).  Next,  Demetrius,  amongst 
other  immunities  granted  to  the  country,  recognized 
Jerusalem  and  its  environs  as  again  "  holy  and 
nee,"  relinquished  all  right  to  the  Acta  —  which 
was  henceforward  to  be  subject  to  the  high-priest 
(x.  31, 32),  endowed  the  Temple  with  the  revenues 
of  Ptolemais,  and  also  with  15,000  shekels  of  silver 
charged  in  other  places,  and  ordered  not  only  the 
payment  of  the  same  sum,  in  regard  to  former 
years,  but  the  release  of  an  annual  tax  of  5000 
shekels  hitherto  exacted  from  the  priests.  Lastly, 
he  authorized  the  repairs  of  the  holy  place,  and  the 
building  and  fortifying  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  to 
be  charged  to  the  royal  accounts,  and  gave  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary  to  all  persons,  even  mere 
debtors,  taking  refuge  in  the  Temple  or  in  its  pre- 
cincts (1  Mace  x.  31,  32,  39-45). 

The  contentions  between  Alexander  and  Deme- 
trius, in  which  he  was  actively  engaged,  prevented 
Jonathan  from  taking  advantage  of  these  grants  till 
the  year  145.  He  then  began  to  invest  the  A  era 
(xi.  20;  Ant.  xiii.  4,  §9),  but,  owing  partly  to 
the  strength  of  the  place,  and  partly  to  the  con- 
stant dissensions  abroad,  the  siege  made  little  pro- 
gress during  fully  two  years.  It  was  obvious 
that  no  progress  could  be  made  as  long  as  the  in- 
mates of  the  Acre  could  get  into  the  city  or  the 
country,  and  there  buy  provisions  (xiii.  49),  as 
hitherto  was  the  case ;  and,  therefore,  at  the  first 
opportunity,  Jonathan  built  a  wall  or  bank  round 
the  base  ot  the  citadel-bill,  cutting  off  all  commu- 
nication both  with  the  city  on  the  west  and  the 
country  on  the  east  (xii.  36 ;  comp.  xiii.  49),  and 
thus  completing  the  circle  of  investment,  of  which 
the  Temple  wall  formed  the  south  and  remaining 
side.  At  the  same  time  the  wall  of  the  Temple  was 
repaired  and  strengthened,  especially  on  the  east 
aide,  towards  the  valley  of  Kedron.  In  the  mean- 
time Jonathan  was  killed  at  Ptolemais,  and  Simon 
succeeded  him  both  as  chief  and  as  high  priest 
(xiii.  8,  42).  The  investment  of  the  Acre  proved 
successful,  but  three  years  still  elapsed  before  this 
enormously  strong  place  could  be  reduced,  and  at 
last  the  garrison  capitulated  only  from  famine 
fxiii.  49;  comp.  21).  Simon  entered  it  on  the 
23rd  of  the  2nd  month  B.C.  142.  The  fortress 
was  then  entirely  demolished,  and  the  eminence  on 
which  it  had  stood  lowered,  until  it  was  reduced 
below  the  height  of  the  Temple  bill  beside  it. 
The  last  operation  occupied  three  years  (Ant.  xiii. 
6.  §7).  The  valley  north  of  Moriah  was  probably 
filled  up  at  this  time  (B.  J.  v.  5,  §1).  A  fort 
was  then  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  temple 
hill,  apparently  against  the  wall,  so  as  directly  to 
command  the  site  of  the  Acra,  and  here  Simon 
and  his  immediate  followers  resided  (xiii.  52). 
This  was  the  Bans— so  called  after  the  Hebrew 
word  Birah — which,  under  the  name  of  Anton ia, 
became  subsequently  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the 
city.  Simon's  other  achievements,  and  his  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  must  be  reserved  for  another 
place.  We  hear  of  no  further  occurrences  at  Jeru- 
salem during  his  lite  except  the  placing  of  two  brass 
tablets,  commemorating  his  exploits  on  Mount  Zion, 
in  the  precinct  of  the  sanctuary  (xiv.  27, 48).  In 
135  Simon  was  murdered  at  Dok  near  Jericho,  and 
then  all  was  again  confusion  in  Jerusalem. 

One  of  the  first  steps  of  his  son  John  Hyrcanus  < 
was  to  secure  both  the  city  and  the  Temple  (Jos.  Ant.  ] 
xiii.  7,  §4).  The  people  were  favourable  to  him, 1 
and  repulsed  Ptolemy,  Simon's  murderer,  when  he  i 


attempted  to  enter  (Jos.  Ant  xiii.  7,  §4;  B.J.i. 
2,  §3).  Hyrcanus  was  made  high-priest.  Shortly 
after  this,  Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,  brought 
an  army  into  southern  Palestine,  ravaged  and  burnt 
the  country,  and  attacked  Jerusalem.  To  invest 
the  city,  and  cut  off  all  chance  of  escape,  it  was 
encircled  by  a  girdle  of  seven  camps.  The  active 
operations  of  the  siege  were  carried  on  as  usual 
at  the  north,  where  the  level  ground  comes  up 
to  the  walls.  Here  a  hundred  towers  of  attack 
were  erected,  each  of  three  stories,  from  which 
projectiles  were  cast  into  the  city,  and  a  double 
ditch,  broad  and  deep,  was  excavated  before  them 
to  protect  them  from  the  sudden  sallies  which  the 
besieged  were  constantly  making.  On  one  occasion 
the  wall  of  the  city  was  undermined,  its  timber 
foundations  burnt,  and  thus  a  temporary  breach 
effected  (5  Mace.  xxi.  5).  For  the  first  and  last 
time  we  hear  of  a  want  of  water  inside  the  city,  but 
from  this  a  seasonable  rain  relieved  them.  In 
other  respects  the  besieged  seem  to  have  been  well 
off.  Hyrcanus  however,  with  more  prudence  than 
humanity,  anticipating  a  long  siege,  turned  out  of 
the  city  all  the  infirm  and  non-fighting  people. 
The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  bad  now  arrived,  and,  at 
the  request  of  Hyrcanus,  Antiochus,  with  a  mode- 
ration which  gained  him  the  title  of  "  the  Pious,'* 
agreed  to  a  truce.  This  led  to  further  negotiations, 
which  ended  in  the  siege  being  relinquished.  Anti- 
ochus wished  to  place  a  garrison  in  the  city,  but 
this  the  late  experience  of  the  Jews  forbade,  and 
hostages  and  a  payment  were  substituted.  The 
money  for  this  subsidy  was  obtained  by  Hyrcanus 
from  the  sepulchre  of  David,  the  outer  chamber  of 
which  he  is  said  to  have  opened,  and  to  have  taken 
3000  talents  of  the  treasure  which  had  been  buried 
with  David,  and  had  hitherto  escaped  undiscovered 
(Ant.  vii.  15,  §8;  xiii.  8,  §4;  B.J.  i.  2,  §5). 
After  Antiochus's  departure  Hyrcanus  carefully  re- 
paired the  damage  done  to  the  walls  (5  Mace.  xxi. 
18) ;  and  it  may  have  been  at  this  time  that  he  en- 
larged the  Baria  or  fortress  adjoining  the  north-west 
wall  of  the  Temple  inclosure,  which  had  been  founded 
by  his  father,  and  which  he  used  fer  his  own  re- 
sidence and  for  the  custody  of  his  sacred  vestments 
worn  as  high-priest  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  4,  §3). 

During  the  rest  of  his  long  and  successful  reign 
John  Hyrcanus  resided  at  Jerusalem,  ably  adminis- 
tering the  government  from  thence,  and  regularly 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  high-priest  (see  5  Mace, 
xxiii.  3;  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  10,  §3).  The  great  sects 
of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  first  appear  in  promi- 
nence at  this  period.  Hyrcanus,  as  a  Maccabee, 
hod  belonged  to  the  Pharisees,  but  an  occurrence 
which  happened  near  the  end  of  his  reign  caused 
him  to  desert  them  and  join  the  Sadducees,  and 
even  to  persecute  his  former  friends  (see  the  story 
in  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  10,  §5 ;  5  Mace.  xxv.  7-11 ;  Mil- 
man,  ii.  73).  He  died  in  peace  and  honour  (Ant. 
xiii.  10,  §7.)  There  is  no  mention  of  his  burial, 
but  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  "  monument  of 
John  the  high-priest,"  which  stood  near  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  city  and  is  so  frequently  referred 
to  in  the  account  of  the  final  siege,  was  his  tomb ; 
at  least  no  other  high-priest  of  the  name  of  John  is 
mentioned.   [High-priest,  p.  813.] 

Hyrcanus  was  succeeded  (B.O.  107)  by  bis  son 
!  Aristobulus.*    Like  his  predecessors  he  was  high- 


'  *  The  adoption  of  Greek  names  by  the  family  of  the 
;  Maccabees,  originally  the  great  opponents  of  every- 
!  thing  Greek,  shows  how  much  and  how  on  consciously 
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priect ;  bat  uulike  them  he  asaumed  the  title  as  | 
well  as  the  power  of  a  king  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  11,  j 
§1 ;  5  Mace,  xxvii.  1).  Aristobulus  resided  in  the 
Baris  (Ant.  xiii.  1 1 ,  §2).  A  passage,  dark  and  sub- 
terraneous (B.  J.  i.  3,  §3),  led  from  the  Baris  to 
the  Temple;  one  part  of  this  passage  was  called 
"  Strata's  tower,"  and  here  Antigonus,  brother  of 
Aristobulus,  was  murdered  by  his  order.'  Aristo- 
bulus died  very  tragically  immediately  after,  having 
reigned  but  one  year.  His  brother  Alexander  Jan- 
neas  (B.C.  105),  who  succeeded  him,  was  mainly 
engaged  in  wars  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem,  re- 
turning thither  however  in  the  intervals  (Ant.  xiii. 
12,  §3,  ad  Jin.).  About  the  year  95  the  animosi- 
ties of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  came  to  an  alarm- 
ing explosion.  Like  his  father,  Alexander  belonged 
to  the  Sadducees.  The  Pharisees  had  never  forgiven 
Hyrcanus  for  having  deserted  them,  and  at  the  feast 
of  Tabernacles,  as  the  king  was  officiating,  they  in- 
vited the  people  to  pelt  him  with  the  citrons  which 
they  carried  in  the  feast  (Job.  Ant.  xiii.  13,  §5: 
comp.  10,  §5 ;  Reland,  Ant.  iv.  5,  §9).  Alexander 
retaliated,  and  six  thousand  persons  were  at  that 
time  killed  by  his  orders.  But  the  dissensions  lasted 
for  six  years,  and  no  fewer  than  50,000  are  said  to 
have  lost  their  lives  (Ant.  xiii.  13,  §5 ;  5  Mace, 
xxix.  2).  These  severities  made  him  extremely  un- 
popular with  both  parties,  and  led  to  their  inviting 
the  aid  of  Demetrius  Euchaeru*  king  of  Syria, 
against  him.  The  actions  between  them  were 
fought  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem ;  but  the  city 
did  not  escape  a  share  in  the  horrors  of  war ;  for 
when,  after  some  fluctuations,  Alexander  returned 
successful,  he  crucified  publicly  800  of  his  oppo- 
nents, and  had  their  wives  and  children  butchered 
before  their  eyes,  while  he  and  his  concubines 
feasted  in  sight  of  the  whole  scene  (Ant.  xiii.  14, 
§2).  Such  an  iron  sway  as  this  was  enough  to 
crush  all  opposition,  and  Alexander  reigned  till  the 
year  79  without  further  disturbances.  He  died 
while  besieging  a  fortress  called  Ragaha,  somewhere 
beyond  Jordan.  He  is  commemorated  as  having  at 
the  time  of  his  disputes  with  the  people,  erected  a 
wooden  screen  round  the  altar  and  the  sanctuary 
(rait),  as  far  as  the  parapet  of  the  priests'  court, 
to  prevent  access  to  him  as  he  was  ministering  * 
(Ant.  xiii.  13,  §5).  The  "  monument  of  king  Alex- 
ander" was  doubtless  his  tomb.  It  stood  some- 
where near,  but  outside,  the  north  wall  of  the 
Temple  (B.  J.  v.  7,  §3),  probably  not  far  from  the 
situation  of  the  tombs  of  the  old  kings  (see  section 
III.  p.  1031).  In  spite  of  opposition  the  Pharisees* 
were  now  by  far  the  most  powerful  party  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  Alexander  had  therefore  before  his  death 
instructed  his  queen,  Alexandra — whom  he  left  to 
succeed  him  with  two  sons — to  commit  herself  to 
them.  She  did  so,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
though  the  feuds  between  the  two  great  parties 
continued  at  their  height,  yet  the  government, 
being  supported  by  the  strongest,  was  always 
secure.  The  elder  of  the  two  sons,  Hyrcanus, 
was  made  high-priest,  and  Aristobulus  had  the 
comsjsnd  of  the  army.  The  queen  lived  till  the 
year  70.  On  her  death,  Hyrcanus  attempted  to 
take  the  crown,  but  was  opposed  by  his  brother,  to 

the  Jews  were  now  departing  from  their  ancient 
standards. 

'  For  the  story  of  his  death,  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  prediction  that  he  should  die  in  Straw's 
Tower— i.e.  Caesarea— compare  the  well-known  story 
of  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  in  Jerusalem,  i.  e.  the  Jeru- 
salem Chamber  at  Westminster. 


whom  in  three  months  he  yielded  its  possession, 
Aristobulus  becoming  king  in  the  year  69.  Before 
Alexandra's  death  she  had  imprisoned  the  family  of 
Aristobulus  in  the  Baris  (B.  J.  i.  5,  §4).  There 
too  Hyrcanus  took  refuge  during  the  negotiations 
with  his  brother  about  the  kingdom,  and  from 
thence  had  attacked  and  vanquished  his  opponents 
who  were  collected  in  the  Temple  ( Ant.  xiv.  1,  §2). 
Josephus  here  first  speaks  of  it  as  the  Acropolis,11 
and  as  being  above  the  Temple  (tvtp  rod  Upov). 
After  the  reconciliation  Aristobulus  took  possession 
of  the  royal  palace  (ra  $<url\tia).  This  can  hardly 
be  other  than  the  "  palace  of  the  Asmoneans,"  of 
which  Josephus  gives  some  notices  at  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  history  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §11  j  B.  J.  ii. 
16,  §3).  From  these  it  appears  that  it  was  situ- 
ated west  of  the  Temple,  on  the  extreme  highest 
point  of  the  upper  city  (the  modern  Zion)  imme- 
diately facing  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Temple 
inclosure,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  bridge  which 
led  from  the  Temple  to  the  Xystus. 

The  brothers  soon  quarrelled  again,  when  Hyr- 
canus called  to  his  assistance  Aretas,  king  of  Da- 
mascus. Before  this  new  enemy  Aristobulus  fled 
to  Jerusalem  and  took  refuge  within  tho  fortifica- 
tions of  the  Temple.  And  now  was  witnessed  the 
strange  anomaly  of  the  high-priest  in  alliance  with 
a  heathen  king  besieging  the  priests  in  the  Temple. 
Suddenly  a  new  actor  appears  on  the  scene ;  the 
siege  is  interrupted  and  eventually  raised  by  the 
interference  of  Scaurus,  one  of  Pompey's  lieute- 
nants, to  whom  Aristobulus  paid  400  talents  for 
the  relief.  This  was  in  the  year  65.  Shortly  afta 
Pompey  himself  arrived  at  Damascus.  Both  the 
brothers  came  before  him  in  person  (Ant.  xiv.  3,  §2), 
and  were  received  with  moderation  and  civility. 
Aristobulus  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  submit, 
and  after  a  good  deal  of  shuffling  betook  himself  to 
Jerusalem  and  prepared  for  resistance.  Pompey 
advanced  by  way  of  Jericho.  As  he  approached 
Jerusalem,  Aristobulus,  who  found  the  city  too 
much  divided  for  effectual  resistance,  met  him  and 
offered  a  large  sum  of  money  and  surrender.  Pom- 
pey sent  forward  Gabinius  to  take  possession  of  the 
place ;  but  the  bolder  party  among  the  adherents  of 
Aristobulus  had  meantime  gained  the  ascendancy, 
and  he  found  the  gates  closed.  Pompey  on  this 
threw  the  king  into  chains  and  advanced  on  Jeru- 
salem. Hyrcanus  was  in  possession  of  the  city  and 
received  the  invader  with  open  arms.  The  Temple 
on  the  other  hand  was  held  by  the  party  of  Aris- 
tobulus, which  included  the  priests  (xiv.  4,  §3). 
They  cut  off  the  bridges  and  causeways  which  con- 
nected the  Temple  with  the  town  on  the  west  and 
north,  and  prepared  for  an  obstinate  defence.  Pom- 
pey put  a  garrison  into  the  palace  of  the  Asmoneans, 
and  into  other  positions  in  the  upper  city,  and  for- 
tified the  houses  adjacent  to  the  Temple.  The  north 
side  was  the  most  practicable,  and  there  he  com- 
menced his  attack.  But  even  there  the  hill  was 
entrenched  by  an  artificial  ditch  in  addition  to  the 
very  deep  natural  valley,  and  was  defended  by  lofty 
towers  on  the  wall  of  the  Temple  (Ant.  xiv.  4,  §2 ; 
B.  J.  i.  7,  §1). 

Pompey  appears  to  have  stationed  some  part  of 

s  JosephuB's  words  are  not  very  clear  : — Spv^ajcroy 
fvAew  Wfpt  Tdr  fa^bv  Kai  rby  vabv  0aAA4fi«rof  /u'xpi 
tou  fptyxov,  tis  &v  n6vo*t  t(rjv  toic  itptvtnv  ticUvai. 

*  He  also  here  applies  to  it  the  term  ^potfptoi'  (Ant. 
xiii.  16,  §5 ;  B.  J.  1.  5,  §4),  which  he  commonly  uses 
for  smaller  fortresses. 
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his  force  on  ttie  high  ground  west  of  the  city  (Jos. 
li.  J.  v.  12,  §2),  but  he  himself  commanded  in 
person  at  the  north.  The  first  efforts  of  his  soldiers 
were  devoted  to  filling  up  the  ditch '  sod  the  valley, 
and  to  constructing  the  banks  on  which  to  place 
the  military  engines,  for  which  purpose  they  cut 
down  all  the  timber  in  the  environs.  These  had 
in  the  meantime  been  sent  for  from  Tyre,  and  as 
soon  as  the  banks  were  sufficiently  raised  the  ba- 
listae  were  set  to  work  to  throw  stones  over  the 
wall  into  the  crowded  courts  of  the  Temple ;  and 
lofty  towers  were  erected,  from  which  to  discharge 
arrows  and  other  missiles.  But  these  operations 
were  not  carried  on  without  great  difficulty,  for  the 
wall  of  the  Temple  was  thronged  with  slingers,  who 
most  seriously  interfered  with  the  progress  of  the 
Romans.  Pompey,  however,  remarked  that  on  the 
seventh  day  the  Jews  regularly  desisted  from  fight- 
ing (Ant.-xiv.  4,  §2  ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  763),  and  this 
afforded  the  Romans  a  great  advantage,  for  it  gave 
them  the  opportunity  of  moving  the  engines  and 
towers  nearer  the  walls,  filling  up  the  trenches, 
adding  to  the  banks,  and  in  other  wars  making 
good  the  damage  of  the  past  six  days  without  the 
slightest  molestation.  In  fact  Josephus  gives  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  but  for  the  opportunity  thus  af- 
forded, the  necessary  works  never  could  have  been 
completed.  In  the  Temple  itself,  however  fierce 
the  attack,  the  daily  sacrifices  and  other  ceremo- 
nials, down  to  the  minutest  detail,  were  never  inter- 
rupted, and  the  priests  pursued  their  duties  unde- 
terred, even  when  men  were  struck  down  near  them 
by  the  stones  and  arrows  of  the  besiegers.  At  the 
end  of  three  mouths  the  besiegers  had  approached 
so  close  to  the  wall  that  the  battering-rams  could  be 
worked,  and  a  breach  was  effected  in  the  largest  of 
the  towers,  through  which  the  Romans  entered,  and 
after  an  obstinate  resistance  and  loss  of  life,  re- 
mained masters  of  the  Temple.  Many  Jews  were 
killed  by  their  countrymen  of  Hyrcanus's  party 
who  had  entered  with  the  Romans ;  some  in  their 
confusion  set  fire  to  the  houses  which  abutted  on  a 
portion  of  the  Temple  walls,  and  perished  in  the 
flames,  while  others  threw  themselves  over  the  pre- 
cipices (B.  J.  i.  7,  §4).  The  whole  number  slain 
is  reported  by  Josephus  at  12,000  (Ant.  xiv.  4, 
§4).  During  the  assault  the  priests  maintained  the 
same  calm  demeanour  which  they  had  displayed 
during  the  siege,  and  were  actually  slain  at  their 
duties  while  pouring  their  drink-offerings  and  burn- 
ing their  incense  (B.  J.  i.  7,  §4).  It  should  be 
observed  that  in  the  account  of  this  siege  the  Baris 
is  not  once  mentioned;  the  attack  was  on  the 
Temple  alone,  instead  of  on  the  fortress,  as  in 
Titus's  siege.  The  inference  is  that  at  this  time  it 
was  a  small  anil  unimportant  adjunct  to  the  main 
fortifications  of  the  Temple. 

Pompey  and  many  of  his  people  explored  the  re- 
cesses of  the  Temple,  and  the  distress  of  the  Jews 
was  greatly  aggravated  by  their  holy  places  being 
thus  exposed  to  intrusion  and  profanation  (B.  J.i.7, 
§6).  In  the  sanctuary  were  found  the  great  golden 
vessels— the  table  of  shew-bread,  the  candlestick, 
the  censers,  and  other  articles  proper  to  that  place. 
But  what  most  astonished  the  intruders,  on  passing 
beyond  the  sanctuary,  and  exploring  the  total  dark- 
ness of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  was  to  find  in  the  adytum 
neither  image  nor  shrine.   It  evidently  caused  much 

1  The  size  of  the  ditch  is  given  by  Strabo  as  60  feet 
deep  and  250  wide  (xvi.  p.  763). 

k  See  the  reasons  urged  by  Prldeaux,  ad  let. 


remark  ("  inde  vulgatum  "),  and  was  the  one  fact 
regarding  the  Temple  which  the  historian  thought 
worthy  of  preservation — "  nulla  intus  deura  effigie ; 
vacuam  sedem  et  inania  arcana"  (Tacitus,  Hht.  v.  9). 
Pompey's  conduct  on  this  occasion  does  him  great 
credit.  He  left  the  treasures  thus  exposed  to  his 
view— even  the  spices  and  the  money  in  the  tea- 
sury — untouched,  and  his  examination  over,  he 
ordered  the  Temple  to  be  cleansed  and  purified 
from  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  the  daily  worship 
to  be  resumed.  Hyrcanus  was  continued  in  his 
high-priesthood,  but  without  the  title  of  king  (Ant. 
xx.  10) ;  a  tribute  was  laid  upon  the  city,  tie  walls 
were  entirely  demolished  (Karaenrifftu  .  .  .  .  tA 
rtlxv  f&vr*,  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  763),  and  Pompey 
took  his  departure  for  Rome,  carrying  with  him 
Aristobulus,  his  sons  Alexander  and  Antigonus,  and 
his  two  daughters.  The  Temple  was  taken  in  the 
year  63,  in  the  3rd  month  (Sivan),  on  the  day  of  a 
great  fast  {Ant.  xiv.  4,  §3) ;  probably  that  for 
Jeroboam,  which  was  held  on  the  23rd  of  that 
month. 

During  the  next  few  years  nothing  occurred  to 
affect  Jerusalem,  the  struggles  which  desolated  the 
unhappy  Palestine  during  that  time  having  taken 
place  away  from  its  vicinity.  In  56  it  was  made 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  five  senates  or  Sanhedrim,  to 
which  nnder  the  constitution  of  Gabinius  the  civil 
power  of  the  country  was  for  a  time  committed. 
Two  years  afterwards  (B.C.  54)  the  rapacious  Crass  us 
visited  the  city  on  his  way  to  Parthia,  and  plun- 
dered it  not  only  of  the  money  which  Pompey  had 
spared,  but  of  a  considerable  treasure  accumulated 
from  the  contributions  of  Jews  throughout  the 
world,  in  all  a  sum  of  10.000  talent*,  or  about 
2,000,000/.  sterling.  The  pillage  was  aggravated 
by  the  fact  of  his  having  first  received  from  the 
priest  in  charge  of  the  treasure  a  most  costly  beam 
of  solid  gold,  on  condition  that  everything  else 
should  be  spared  (Ant.  xiv.  7,  §1). 

During  this  time  Hyrcanus  remained  at  Jeru- 
salem, acting  under  the  advice  of  Antipater  the 
Idumean,  his  chief  minister.  The  assistance  which 
they  rendered  to  Mitbridates,  the  ally  of  Julius 
Caesar,  in  the  Egyptian  campaign  of  48-47,  in- 
duced Caesar  to  confirm  Hyrcanus  in  the  high- 
priesthood,  and  to  restore  him  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment under  the  title  of  Ethnarch  (Ant.  xiv.  10). 
At  the  same  time  he  rewarded  Antipater  with  the 
procuratorship  of  Judaea  (Ant.  xiv.  8,  §5),  and 
allowed  the  walls  of  the  city  to  be  rebuilt  (Ant.  xiv. 
-10,  §4).  The  year  47  is  also  memorable  for  the 
first  appearance  of  Antipater's  son  Herod  in  Jerusa- 
lem, when,  a  youth  of  fifteen  (or  more  probably  k  25), 
he  characteristically  overawed  the  assembled  San- 
hedrim. In  43  Antipater  was  murdered  in  the 
palace  of  Hyrcanus  by  one  Malichus,  who  was  very 
soon  after  himself  slain  by  Herod  (Ant.  xiv.  11, 
§4,  6).  The  tumults  and  revolts  consequent  on 
these  murders  kept  Jerusalem  in  commotion  for  some 
time  (B.  J.  i.  12).  But  a  more  serious  danger 
was  at  hand.  Antigonus,  the  younger  and  now 
the  only  surviving  son  of  Aristobulus,  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  country  supported  by  a  Parthian 
army.  Many  of  the  Jews  of  the  district  about 
Carmel  and  Joppa 1  flocked  to  him,  and  he  instantly 
made  for  Jerusalem,  giving  out  that  his  only  object 
was  to  pay  a  visit  of  devotion  to  the  Temple  (5  Mace. 


1  At  that  time,  and  even  as  late  as  the  Crusade*, 
called  the  Woodland  or  the  Forest  country 
Jos.  Ant.  xiv.  IS,  §S). 
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xlix.  5).  So  sudden  was  his  approach,  that  he  got 
into  the  city  and  reached  the  palace  in  the  upper 
market-place — the  modern  Zion — without  resist- 
ance. Here  however  he  was  met  by  Hyrcanus  and 
Phasaelus  (Herod's  brother)  with  a  strong  party 
of  soldiers.  A  right  ensued,  which  ended  in  Anti- 
gonus  being  driven  over  the  bridge  into  the  Temple, 
where  he  was  constantly  harassed  and  annoyed  by 
Hyrcanus  and  Phasaelus  from  the  city.  Pentecost 
arrived,  and  the  city,  and  the  suburbs  between  it 
and  the  Temple,  were  crowded  with  peasants  and 
others  who  had  come  up  to  keep  the  feast.  Herod 
too  arrived,  and  with  a  small  party  had  taken 
charge  of  the  palace.  Phasaelus  kept  the  wall. 
Antigonus'  people  seem  (though  the  account  is 
very  obscure)  to  have  got  out  through  the  Bans 
into  the  part  north  of  the  Temple.  Here  Herod  and 
Phasaelus  attacked,  dispersed,  and  cut  them  up. 
Pacorus,  the  Parthian  general,  was  lying  outside 
the  walls,  and  at  the  earnest  request  of  Antigonus, 
he  and  500  horse  were  admitted,  ostensibly  to  me- 
diate. The  result  was,  that  Phasaelus  and  Hyrcanus 
were  outwitted,  and  Herod  overpowered,  and  the 
Parthians  got  possession  of  the  place.  Antigonus 
was  made  king,  and  as  Hyrcanus  knelt  a  suppliant 
before  him,  the  new  king — with  all  the  wrongs 
which  his  rather  and  himself  had  suffered  full  in 
his  mind — bit  off  the  ears  of  his  uncle,  so  as  effec- 
tually to  incapacitate  him  from  ever  again  taking 
the  high-priesthood.  Phasaelus  killed  himself  in 
prison.    Herod  alone  escaped  (Ant.  xiv.  13). 

Thus  did  Jerusalem  (B.C.  40)  find  itself  in  the 
hands  of  the  Parthians. 

In  three  months  Herod  returned  from  Rome  king 
of  Judaea,  and  in  the  beginning  of  39  appeared  be- 
fore Jerusalem  with  a  force  of  Romans,  commanded 
by  Silo,  and  pitched  his  camp  on  the  west  side  of 
the  city  (B.  J.  i.  1 5,  §5).  Other  occurrences,  how- 
ever, called  him  away  from  the  siege  at  this  time, 
and  for  more  than  two  years  he  was  occupied  else- 
where. In  the  mean  time  Antigonus  held  the  city, 
and  had  dismissed  his  Parthian  allies.  In  37  Herod 
appeared  again,  now  driven  to  fury  by  the  death  of 
his  favourite  brother  Joseph,  whose  dead  body  Anti- 
gonus had  shamefully  mutilated  (B.  J.  i.  17,  §2). 
He  came,  as  Pompey  had  done,  from  Jericho,  and, 
like  Pompey,  he  pitched  his  camp  and  made  his 
attack  on  the  north  side  of  the  Temple.  The 
general  circumstances  of  the  siege  seem  also  very 
much  to  have  resembled  the  former,  except  that 
there  were  now  two  walls  north  of  the  Temple,  and 
that  the  driving  of  mines  was  a  great  feature  in  the 
siege  operations  (B.  J.  i.  18,  §1 ;  Ant.  xiv.  16,  §2). 
The  Jews  distinguished  themselves  by  the  same 
reckless  courage  as  before ;  and  although  it  is  not 
expressly  said  that  the  services  of  the  Temple  were 
carried  on  with  such  minute  regularity  as  when  they 
excited  the  astonishment  of  Pompey,.yet  we  may 
infer  it  from  the  fact  that,  during  the  hottest  of 
the  operations,  the  besieged  desired  a  short  truce 
in  which  to  bring  in  animals  for  sacrifice  {Ant. 
xiv.  16,  §2).  In  one  respect — the  factions  which 
raged  among  the  besieged' — this  siege  somewhat 
foreshadows  that  of  Titus. 

Kor  a  short  time  after  the  commencement  of  the 
operations  Herod  absented  himself  for  his  marriage 

™  These  periods  probably  date  from  the  return  of 
Herod  with  Sosius,  and  the  resumption  of  more  active 
hostilities. 

■  True  he  was  one  of  the  same  race  who  at  a  former 
Kick  of  Jerusalem  had  cried  "  Down  with  it,  down 


at  Samaria  with  Mariamne.  On  his  return  he  was 
joined  by  Sosius,  the  Roman  governor  of  Syria,  with 
a  force  of  from  50,000  to  60,000  men,  and  the 
siege  was  then  resumed  in  earnest  (Ant.  xiv.  16;. 

The  first  of  the  two  walls  was  taken  in  forty 
days,  and  the  second  in  fifteen  more.™  Then  the 
outer  court  of  the  Temple,  and  the  lower  city — 
lying  in  the  hollow  between  the  Temple  and  the 
modern  Zion — was  taken,  and  the  Jews  were  driven 
into  the  inner  parts  of  the  Temple  and  to  the  upper 
market-place,  which  communicated  therewith  by 
the  bridge.  At  this  point  some  delay  seems  to 
have  arisen,  as  the  siege  is  distinctly  said  *x>  have 
occupied  in  all  five  months  (B.  J.  i.  18,  $2 ;  see 
also  Ant.  xiv.  16,  §2).  At  last,  losing  patience, 
Herod  allowed  the  place  to  be  stormed ;  and  an  indis- 
criminate massacre  ensued,  especially  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  lower  city,  which  was  only  termi- 
nated at  his  urgent  and  repeated  solicitations.0 
Herod  and  his  men  entered  first,  and  in  his  anxiety 
to  prevent  any  plunder  and  desecration  of  the 
Temple,  he  himself  hastened  to  the  entrance  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  there  standing  with  a  drawn  sword 
in  his  hand,  threatened  to  cut  down  any  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  who  attempted  to  enter. 

Through  all  this  time  the  Boris  had  remained 
impregnable:  there  Antigonus  had  taken  refuge, 
and  thence,  when  the  whole  of  the  city  was  in 
the  power  of  the  conquerors,  he  descended,  and  in 
an  abject  manner  craved  his  life  from  Sosius.  It 
was  granted,  but  only  to  be  taken  from  him  later 
at  the  order  of  Antony. 

Antigonus  was  thus  disposed  of,  but  the  Asino- 
nean  party  was  still  strong  both  in  numbers  and 
influence.  Herod's  first  care  was  to  put  it  down. 
The  chiefs  of  the  party,  including  the  whole  of  the 
Sanhedrim  but  two,"  were  put  to  death,  and  their 
property,  with  that  of  others  whose  lives  were 
spared,  was  seized.  The  appointment  of  the  high- 
priest  was  the  next  consideration.  Hyrcanus  re- 
turned from  Parthia  soon  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  siege;  but  even  if  his  mutilation  had  not 
incapacitated  him  for  the  office,  it  would  have  been 
unwise  to  appoint  a  member  of  the  popular  family. 
Herod  therefore  bestowed  the  office  (B.c.  36)  on  one 
Ananel,  a  former  adherent  of  his  and  a  Babylonian 
Jew  (Ant.  xv.  3,  §1 ),  a  man  without  interest  or 
influence  in  the  politics  of  Jerusalem  (xv.  2,  §4). 
Ananel  was  soon  displaced  through  the  machi- 
nations of  Alexandra,  mother  of  Herod's  wife 
Mariamne,  who  prevailed  on  him  to  appoint  her 
son  Aristobulus,  a  youth  of  sixteen.  But  the 
young  Asmonean  was  too  warmly  received  by  the 
people  (B.J.  i.  22,  §2)  for  Herod  to  allow  him 
to  remain.  Hardly  had  he  celebrated  his  first  least 
before  he  was  murdered  at  Jericho,  and  then 
Ananel  resumed  the  office  (Ant.  xv.  3,  §3). 

The  intrigues  and  tragedies  of  the  next  thirty 
yeais  are  too  complicated  and  too  long  to  be 
treated  of  here.  A  general  sketch  of  the  events 
of  Herod's  life  will  be  found  uuder  his  name,  and 
other  opportunities  will  occur  for  noticing  them. 
Moreover,  a  great  part  of  those  occurrences  have  no 
special  connexion  with  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  have 
no  place  in  a  brief  notice  like  the  present  of  those 
things  which  more  immediately  concern  the  city. 


with  it  even  to  the  ground  1"  But  times  had  altered 
since  then. 

°  These  two  were  Hillcl  and  Shammai,  renowned 
in  tho  Jewish  literature  as  the  founders  of  the  two 
great  rival  schools  of  doctrine  and  practice. 
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In  many  respects  this  period  was  a  repetition 
of  that  of  the  Maccabees  and  Antlochus  Epiphanes. 
True,  Herod  was  more  politic,  and  more  prudent, 
and  also  probably  had  more  sympathy  with  the 
Jewish  character  than  Antiochus.  But  the  spirit 
of  stern  resistance  to  innovation  and  of  devotion  to 
the  law  of  Jehovah  burnt  no  leas  fiercely  in  the 
breasts  of  the  people  than  it  had  done  before ;  and 
it  is  curious  to  remark  how  every  attempt  on 
Herod's  part  to  introduce  foreign  customs  was  met 
by  outbreak,  and  how  futile  were  all  the  benefits 
which  he  conferred  both  on  the  temporal  and  eccle- 
siastical welfare  of  the  people  when  these  obnoxious 
intrusions  were  in  question. P 

In  the  year  34  the  city  was  visited  by  Cleo- 
patra, who,  having  accompanied  Antony  to  the 
Euphrates,  was  now  returning  to  Egypt  through 
her  estates  at  Jericho  (Ant.  xv.  4,  §2). 

In  the  spring  of  31,  the  year  of  the  battle  of 
Actium,  Judaea  was  visited  by  an  earthquake,  the 
effects  of  which  appear  to  have  been  indeed  tre- 
mendous: 10,000  (Ant.  iv.  5,  §2)  or,  according  to 
another  account  (B.  J.  i.  19,  §3),  20,000  persons 
were  killed  by  the  fall  of  buildings,  and  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  cattle.  The  panic  at  Jerusalem 
was  very  severe  j  but  it  was  calmed  by  the  argu- 
ments of  Herod,  then  departing  to  a  campaign  on 
the  east  of  Jordan  for  the  interests  of  Cleopatra. 

The  following  year  was  distinguished  by  the 
death  of  Hyrcnnus,  who,  though  more  than  80  years 
old,  was  killed  by  Herod,  ostensibly  for  a  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  Arabians,  but  really  to 
remove  the  last  remnant  of  the  Asmonean  race, 
who,  in  the  fluctuations  of  the  times,  and  in  Herod's 
absence  from  bis  kingdom,  might  have  been  dangerous 
to  him.  He  appears  to  have  resided  at  Jerusalem 
since  his  return ;  and  his  accusation  was  brought 
before  the  Sanhedrim  (Ant.  xv.  6,  §1-3). 

Mariamne  was  put  to  death  in  the  year  29, 
whether  in  Jerusalem  or  in  the  Alexandreion,  in 
which  she  had  been  placed  with  her  mother  when 
Herod  left  for  his  interview  with  Octavius,  is  not 
certain.  But  Alexandra  was  now  in  Jerusalem 
again;  and  in  Herod's  absence,  ill,  at  Samaria 
(Sebaste),  she  began  to  plot  for  possession  of  the 
Bans,  and  of  another  fortress  situated  in  the  city. 
The  attempt,  however,  cost  her  her  life.  The 
same  year  saw  the  execution  of  Costobaras,  husband 
of  Herod's  sister  Salome,  and  of  several  other 
persons  of  distinction  (Ant.  xv.  7,  §8-10). 

Herod  now  began  to  encourage  foreign  practices 
and  usages,  probably  with  the  view  or  "counter- 
balancing by  a  strong  Grecian  party  the  turbulent 
and  exclusive  spirit  of  the  Jews.  Amongst  his 
acts  of  this  description  was  the  building  of  a  theatre  * 
at  Jerusalem  (Ant.  xv.  8,  §1).  Of  its  situation 
no  information  is  given,  nor  have  any  indica- 
tions yet  been  discovered.  It  was  ornamented  with 
the  names  of  the  victories  of  Octavius,  and  with 
trophies  of  arms  conquered  in  the  wars  of  Herod. 
Quinquennial  guinea  in  honour  of  Caesar  were 


r  The  principle*  and  results  of  the  whole  of  this 
later  period  are  ably  summed  up  in  Merivale'a  Bo- 
mans,  ili.,  chap.  29. 

1  The  amphitheatre  "in  the  plain"  mentioned  in 
this  passage  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  also 
at  Jerusalem  (Barclay,  City  of  Great  King,  174,  and 
others) ;  put  this  is  not  a  necessary  inference.  The 
word  ntiw  is  generally  used  of  the  plain  of  the  Jordan 
near  Jericho,  where  we  know  there  was  an  amphi- 
theatre (B.  J.  i.  S3,  §8).    From  another  passage 


instituted  on  the  most  magnificent  scale,  with 
racing,  boxing,  musical  contests,  fights  of  gladiators 
and  wild  beasts.  The  zealous  Jews  took  fire  at 
these  innovations,  but  theii  wrath  was  specially 
excited  by  the  trophies  round  the  theatre  at  Jeru- 
salem, which  they  believed  to  contain  figures  of 
men.  Even  when  shown  that  their  suspicions  were 
groundless,  they  remained  discontented.  The  spirit 
of  the  old  Maccabees  was  still  alive,  and  Herod  only 
narrowly  escaped  assassination,  while  his  would  be 
assassins  endured  torments  and  death  with  the  • 
greatest  heroism.  At  this  time  he  occupied  the 
old  palace  of  the  Asmoneans,  which  crowned  the 
eastern  face  of  the  upper  city,  and  stood  adjoining 
the  Xystus  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  which  formed 
the  communication  between  the  south  part  of  the 
Temple  and  the  upper  city  (xv.  8,  §5 ;  comp.  xx. 
8,  §11,  and  B.J.  fi.  16,  §3).  This  palace  was  not 
yet  so  magnificent  as  he  afterwards  made  it,  but  it 
was  already  most  richly  furnished  (xv.  9,  §2). 
Herod  had  now  also  completed  the  improvements 
of  the  Baris — the  fortress  built  by  John  Hyrcanus 
on  the  foundations  of  Simon  Maccabaeus— which 
he  had  enlarged  and  strengthened  at  great  expense, 
and  named  Antonia— after  his  friend  Mark  Antonv.' 
A  description  of  this  celebrated  fortress  will  "be 
given  in  treating  of  the  Templk,  of  which,  as 
reconstructed  by  Herod,  it  formed  an  intimate  part. 
It  stood  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  wall  of  the 
Temple,  and  was  inaccessible  on  all  skies  but  that 
See  section  III.  p.  1023. 

The  year  25— the  next  after  the  attempt  on 
Herod's  life  in  the  theatre — was  one  of  great  mis- 
fortunes. A  long  drought,  followed  by  unproduc- 
tive seasons,  involved  Judaea  in  famine,  and  its  usual 
consequence,  a  dreadful  pestilence  (Ant.  iv.  9,  61). 
Herod  took  a  noble  and  at  the  same  time  a  most  politic 
course.  He  sent  to  Egypt  for  com,  sacrificing  for 
the  purchase  the  costly  decorations  of  his  palace 
and  his  silver  and  gold  plate.  He  was  thus  able  to 
make  regular  distribution  of  com  and  clothing,  on 
an  enormous  scale,  for  the  present  necessities  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  to  supply  seed  for  the  next  year's 
crop  (Ant.  xv.  9,  §2).  The  result  of  this  was  to 
remove  to  a  great  degree  the  animosity  occasioned 
by  his  proceedings  in  the  previous  year. 

In  this  year  or  the  next  Herod  took  another  wife, 
the  daughter  of  an  obscure  priest  of  Jerusalem 
named  Simon.  Shortly  before  the  marriage  Simon 
was  made  high-priest  in  the  room  of  Joshua,  or 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Phaneus,  who  appears  to  have 
succeeded  Ananel,  and  was  now  deposed  to  make 
way  for  Herod's  future  father-in-law  (Ant.  xv.  9, 
§3).  It  was  probably  on  the  occasion  of  this  mar- 
riage that  he  built  a  new  and  extensive  palace*  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  old  wall,  at  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  upper  city  (B.  J.  v.  4,  §4),  about 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Latin  convent,  in 
which,  as  memorials  of  his  connexion  with  Caesar 
and  Agrippa,  a  large  apartment — superior  in  size  to 
the  Sanctuary  of  the  Temple — was  named  after  each 


(J?.  J.  i.  21,  8)  It  appears  there  was  one  at  Caonrca. 
SUU  the  mliof  at  Jerusalem  is  mentioned  in  B.  J.  ii 
!.§».). 

,  The  name  was  probably  not  bestowed  later  than 
b.c.  34  or  S3— the  date  of  Herod's  closest  relations  with 
Antony :  and  we  may  therefore  infer  that  the  alterations 
to  the  fortress  had  been  at  least  7  or  8  years  in  progress. 

'  The  old  palace  of  the  Asmoneans  continued  to  be 
known  as  "  the  royal  palace,"  rt  PounX.iw  (Ant.  xx. 
8,  §11). 
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About  this  time  occurred — if  it  occurred  at  nil, 
which  seems  more  than  doubtful  (Prideaux,  Anno 
184) — Herod's  unsuccessful  attempt  to  plunder  tile 
sepulchre  of  David  of  the  remainder  of  the  treasures 
left  there  by  Hyrcanus  (Jos.  Ant.  xvi.  7,  §1). 

In  or  about  the  year  7  occurred  the  affair  of  the 
Golden  Eagle,  a  parallel  to  that  of  the  theatre,  and, 
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{Ant.  ibid.-  B.  J.  i.  21,  §1).  This  palace  was 
very  strongly  fortified ;  it  communicated  with  the 
three  great  towers  on  the  wall  erected  shortly  after, 
and  it  became  the  citadel,  the  special  fortress  (ISior 
tyMvpior,  B.  J.  v.  5,  §8),  of  the  upper  city.  A 
road  led  to  it  from  one  of  the  gates — naturally 
the  northern — in  the  west  wall  of  the  Temple  in- 

closure  (Ant.  xv.  14,  §5).    But  all  Herod's  works  '  like  that.  Important,  as  showing  how  strongly  the 
in  Jerusalem  were  eclipsed  by  the  rebuilding  of  the  Maccabeean  spirit  of  resistance  to  innovations  on  the 
Temple  in  more  than  its  former  extent  and  nugni-  ' 
licence.  He  announced  his  intention  in  the  year  19, 

ftrobably  when  the  people  were  collected  in  Jerusa- 
em  at  the  Passover.  At  first  it  met  with  some 
opposition  from  the  fear  that  what  he  had  begun 
he  would  not  be  able  to  finish,  and  the  consequent 
risk  involved  in  demolishing  the  old  Temple.  This 
he  overcame  by  engaging  to  make  all  the  necessary 


Jewish  law  still  existed,  and  how  vain  were  any 
concessions  in  the  other  direction  in  the  presence  of 
such  innovations.  Herod  had  fixed  a  large  golden 
eagle,  the  symbol  of  the  Roman  empire,  of  which 
Judaea  was  now  a  province,  over  the  entrance  to 
the  Sanctuary,  probably  at  the  same  time  that 
he  inscribed  the  name  of  Agrippa  on  the  gate 
(B.  J.  i.  21,  §8).  As  a  breach  of  the  2nd  corn- 
preparations  before  pulling  down  any  part  of  the  mandment — not  as  a  badge  of  dependence — this  had 
existing  buildings.  Two  years  appear  to  have  been  j  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Jews,  and  especially 
occupied  in  these  preparations— among  which  Jose-  of  two  of  the  chief  rabbis,  who  instigated  their  dis- 
phus  mentions  the  teaching  of  some  of  the  priests  ciples  to  tear  it  down.  A  false  report  of  the  king's 
and  Levites  to  work  as  masons  and  carpenters — and  |  death  was  made  the  occasion  of  doing  this  in  open 
then  the  work  began  (xv.  11,  §2).  Both  Sanctuary 
and  Cloisters — the  latter  double  in  extent  and  far 


larger  and  loftier  than  before — were  built  from  the 
very  foundations  (B.  J.  i.  21,  §1 ;  Ant.  xv.  11, 
§3).  [Temple.]  The  holy  house  itself  (ra6s), 
i.  «.  the  Porch,  Sanctuary,  and  Holy  of  Holies — 
was  finished  in  a  year  and  a  half  (xv.  11,  §6). 

Its  completion  on  the  anniversary  of  Herod's  inau-  after  the  birth  of  Christ  (see  p.  1072). 
gu ration,  B.C.  16,  was  celebrated  by  lavish  sacri-  |  The  government  of  Judaea,  and  therefore  of  Je- 
fices  and  a  great  feast.  Immediately  after  this  He-  rusalem,  had  by  the  will  of  Herod  been  bequeathed 
rod  made  a  journey  to  Rome  to  fetch  home  his  two  ,  to  Archelaus.  He  lost  no  time  after  the  burial  of 
sons,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus — with  whom  he  his  father  in  presenting  himself  in  the  Temple,  and 


day,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  people. 
Being  taken  before  Herod  the  rabbis  defended  their 
conduct  and  were  burnt  alive.  The  high-priest 
Matthias  was  deposed,  and  Joazar  took  his  place. 

This  was  the  state  of  tilings  in  Jerusalem  when 
Herod  died,  in  the  year  4  B.C.  of  the  common  chro- 
nology (Dionysian  era),  but  really  a  few  months 


returned  to  Jerusalem,  apparently  in  the  spring  of 
15  (Ant.  xvi.  1,  §2).  In  the  autumn  of  this  year 
he  was  visited  by  his  friend  Marcus  Agrippa,  the 
favourite  of  Augustus.  Agrippa  was  well  received 
by  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  whom  he  propitiated 
by  a  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen  and  by  a  magnifi- 
cent entertainment  (Ant.  xvi.  2,  §1).  Herod  left 
again  in  the  beginning  of  14  to  join  Agrippa  in  the 
Black  Sea.  On  his  return,  in  the  autumn  or  winter 
of  the  same  year,  he  addressed  the  people  assembled 
at  Jerusalem — for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles — and 
remitted  them  a  fourth  of  the  annual  tax  (xv.  2, 
§4).  Another  journey  was  followed  by  a  similar 
assembly  in  the  year  11,  at  which  time  Herod  an- 
nounced Antipater  as  his  immediate  successor  (xvi. 
4,  §6 ;  B.  J.  i.  23,  §4). 

About  B.C.  9— eight  years  from  the  commence- 
ment— the  court  and  cloisters  of  the  Temple  were 
finished  (Ant.  xv.  11,  §5),  and  the  bridge  between 
the  south  cloister  and  the  upper  city — demolished 
by  Pompey — was  doubtless  now  rebuilt  with  that 
massive  masonry  of  which  some  remains  still  sur- 
vive (see  the  woodcut,  p.  1019).    At  this  time 


addressing  the  people  on  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
— a  display  of  confidence  and  moderation,  strongly 
in  contrast  to  the  demeanour  of  the  late  king.  It 
produced  an  instant  effect  on  the  excited  minds  of 
the  Jews,  still  smarting  from  the  failure  of  the  af- 
fair of  the  eagle,  and  from  the  chastisement  it  had 
brought  upon  them;  and  Archelaus  was  besieged 
with  clamours  for  the  liberation  of  the  numerous 
persons  imprisoned  by  the  late  king,  and  for  remis- 
sion of  the  taxes.  As  the  people  collected  for  the 
evening  sacrifice  the  matter  became  more  serious, 
and  assumed  the  form  of  a  public  demonstration,  of 
lamentation  for  the  two  martyrs,  Judas  and  Mat- 
thias, and  indignation  against  the  intruded  high- 
priest.  So  loud  and  shrill  were  the  cries  of  lament 
that  they  were  heard  over  the  whole  city.  Arche- 
laus meanwhile  temporised  and  promised  redress 
when  his  government  should  be  confirmed  by 
Rome.  The  Passover  was  close  at  hand,  and  the 
city  was  fast  rilling  with  the  multitudes  of  rustics 
and  of  pilgrims  (in  ttjj  vwtpoplar),  who  crowded 
to  the  great  Feast  (B.  J.  ii.  1,  §3  ;  Ant.  xvii.  9, 
§8).    These  strangers  not  being  able  or  willing  to 


equally  magnificent  works  were  being  carried  on  in  find  admittance  into  the  houses,  pitched  their  tents 
another  part  of  the  city,  via.,  in  the  old  wall  at  the  .  (tow  j  abr69i  fomnyaMcoVas)  on  the  open  ground 


north- west  corner,  contiguous  to  the  palace,  where 
three  towers  of  great  size  and  magnificence  were 
erected  on  the  wall,  and  one  as  an  outwork  at  a 
small  distance  to  the  north.  The  latter  was  called 
Psephinus  (B.  J.  v.  4,  §2,  3,  4),  the  three  former 
were  Hippicus,  after  one  of  his  friends — Phasaelus, 
after  his  brother — and  Mariamne,  after  his  queen 
(Ant.  xvi.  5, 2;  B.J.v.  4,  3).  For  their  positions 
see  section  III.  p.  1021.  Phasaelus  appears  to  ban 
been  erected  first  of  the  three  [Ant.  xvii.  10,  §2), 
though  it  cannot  have  been  begun  at  the  time  of 
Phasaelus's  death,  as  that  took  place  some  years 
before  Jerusalem  came  into  Herod's  howls. 


around  the  Temple  (Ant.  ibid.)  Meanwhile  the 
tumult  in  the  Temple  itself  was  maintained  and 
increased  daily ;  a  multitude  of  fanatics  never  left 
the  courts,  but  continued  there,  incessantly  clamour- 
ing and  imprecating. 

Longer  delay  in  dealing  with  such  a  state  of 
things  would  have  been  madness;  a  small  party 
of  soldiers  had  already  been  roughly  handled  by  the 
mob  (B.  J.  ii.  1,  §3),  and  Archelaus  at  last  did 
what  his  father  would  have  done  at  first.  He  de- 
spatched the  whole  garrison,  horse  and  foot,  the  foot* 
soldiers  by  way  of  the  city  to  clear  the  Temple, 
the  horsc-soldim  by  a  detour  round  the  level 
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ground  north  of  the  town,  to  surprise  the  pilgrims 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  Morioh,  and  prevent  their 
rushing  to  the  succour  of  the  fanatics  in  the  Temple. 
The  movement  succeeded:  3000  were  cut  up  and 
the  whole  concourse  dispersed  over  the  country. 

During  Archelaus'  absence  at  Rome,  Jerusalem 
was  in  charge  of  Sabinus,  the  Roman  procurator  of 
the  province,  and  the  tumults— ostensibly  on  the 
occasion  of  tome  exactions  of  Sabinus,  but  doubtless 
with  the  same  real  ground  as  before — were  renewed 
with  worse  results.  At  the  next  feast,  Pentecost, 
the  throng  of  strangers  was  enormous.  They  formed 
regular  encampments  round  the  Temple,  and  on  the 
western  hill  of  the  upper  city,  and  besieged  Sabinus 
and  his  legion,  who  appear  to  have  been  in  the  An- 
tonia.'  At  last  the  Romans  made  a  sally  and  cut  their 
way  into  the  Temple.  The  struggle  was  desperate, 
a  great  many  Jews  were  killed,  the  cloisters  of  the 
outer  court  burnt  down,  and  the  sacred  treasury 
plundered  of  immense  sums.  But  no  reverses  could 
quell  the  fury  of  the  insurgents,  and  matters  were 
not  appeased  till  Varus,  the  prefect  of  the  province, 
arrived  from  the  north  with  a  large  force  and  dis- 
persed the  strangers.    On  this  quiet  was  restored. 

In  the  year  3  B.C.  Archelaus  returned  from  Rome 
ethnarch  of  the  southern  province.  He  immediately 
displaced  Joazar,  whom  his  father  had  made  high- 
priest  after  the  affair  of  the  Eagle,  and  put  Joazar's 
brother  Klenzar  in  his  stead.  This  is  the  only 
2Vent  affecting  Jerusalem  that  is  recorded  in  the  10 
vears  between  the  return  of  Archelaus  and  his  sum- 
mary departure  to  trial  at  Rome  (a.d.  6). 

Judaea  was  now  reduced  to  an  ordinary  Roman 
province;  the  procurator  of  which  resided,  not  at 
Jerusalem,  but  at  Oaesarea  on  the  coast  (Jos.  Ant . 
xviii.  3,  §1).  The  first  appointed  was  Coponius, 
who  accompanied  Quirinus  to  the  country  immedi- 
ately on  the  disgrace  of  Archelaus.  Quirinus  (the 
CvRtNius  of  the  N.  T.)— now  for  the  second  time 
prefect  of  Syria — was  charged  with  the  unpopular 
measure  of  the  enrolment  or  assessment  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Judaea.  Notwithstanding  the  riots  which 
took  place  elsewhere,  at  Jerusalem  the  enrolment 
was  allowed  to  proceed  without  resistance,  owing 
to  the  prudence  of  Joazar  (Ant.  xviii.  1,  §1),  again 
high-prie«t  for  a  short  time.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  new  governor  had  been  to  take  formal  posses- 
sion of  the  state  vestments  of  the  high-priest,  worn 
on  the  three  Festivals  and  on  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
Since  the  building  of  the  Boris  by  the  Maccabees 
these  robes  had  always  been  kept  there,  a  custom 
continued  since  its  reconstruction  by  Herod.  But 
henceforward  they  were  to  be  put  up  after  use  in 
an  underground  stone  chamber,  under  the  seal  of 
the  priests,  and  in  charge  of  the  captain  of  the 
guard.  Seven  days  before  use  they  were  brought 
out,  to  be  consigned  again  to  the  chamber  after  the 
ceremony  was  over  (Jos.  Ant.  xviii.  4,  §3). 

•  The  determination  of  the  locality  of  the  legion 
during  this  affair  is  most  puzzling.  On  the  one  hand 
the  position  of  the  insurgents,  who  lay  completely 
round  the  Temple,  South,  East,  North,  and  West, 
ani  who  are  expressly  said  thus  to  have  hemmed  in 
the  Romans  on  all  sides  {Ant.  xvii.  10,  §J),  and  also 
the  expression  used  about  the  sally  of  the  legion, 
namely,  that  they  "  leaped  out "  into  the  Temple, 
seem  to  point  inevitably  to  the  Antonia.  On  the 
other  hand,  Sabinus  gave  the  signal  for  the  attack 
from  the  tower  Phasaelus  (Ant.  ibid.).  But  Phasaelus 
was  on  the  old  wall,  close  to  Herod's  palace,  fully  half 
a  mile,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  the  Temple — a  strange 
distance  for  a  Roman  commander  to  be  off  from  his 
troops !  The  only  suggestion  that  occurs  to  the  writer 


Two  Incidents  at  once  most  opposite  in  their  cha- 
racter, and  in  their  significance  to  that  age  and  to 
ourselves,  occurred  during  the  procuratorship  of 
Coponius.  First,  in  the  year  8,  the  finding  of  Christ 
in  the  Temple.  Annas  had  been  made  high-priest 
about  a  year  before.  The  second  occurrence  must 
have  been  a  most  distressing  one  to  the  Jews,  un- 
less they  had  become  inured  to  such  things.  But 
of  this  we  cannot  so  exactly  fix  the  date.  It  was 
nothing  less  than  the  pollution  of  the  Temple  by 
some  Samaritans,  who  secretly  brought  human  bones 
and  strewed  them  about  the  cloisters  during  the 
night  of  the  Passover."  Up  to  this  time  the  Sama- 
ritans had  been  admitted  to  the  Temple  j  they  were 
henceforth  excluded. 

In  or  about  a.d.  10,  Coponius  was  succeeded  by 
M.  Ambivius,  and  he  by  Annins  Rums.  In  14 
Augustus  died,  and  with  Tiberius  came  a  new  pro- 
curator— Val.  Gratus,  who  held  office  till  26, 
when  he  was  replaced  by  Pontius  Pilate.  During 
this  period  the  high-priests  had  been  numerous,' 
but  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  say  that  when 
Pilate  arrived  at  his  government  the  office  was  held 
by  Joseph  Caiaphas,  who  had  been  appointed  but  a 
few  months  before.  The  freedom  from  disturbance 
which  marks  the  preceding  20  years  at  Jerusalem, 
whs  probably  due  to  the  absence  of  the  Roman  troops, 
who  were  quartered  at  Caesarea  out  of  the  way  of 
the  fierce  fanatics  of  the  Temple.  But  Pilate  trans- 
ferred the  winter  quarters  of  the  army  to  Jeru- 
salem (Ant.  xviii.  3,  §1),  and  the  very  first  day 
there  was  a  collision.  The  offence  was  given  by 
the  Roman  standards — the  images  of  the  emperor 
and  of  the  eagle — which  by  former  commanders 
had  been  kept  out  of  the  city.  A  representation 
was  made  to  Pilate;  and  so  obstinate  was  the 
temper  of  the  Jews  on  the  point,  that  he  yielded, 
and  the  standards  were  withdrawn  (Ant.  ibid.). 
He  afterwards,  as  if  to  try  how  far  he  might  go, 
consecrated  some  gilt  shields— not  containing  figures, 
but  inscribed  simply  with  the  name  of  the  deity 
and  of  the  donor — and  hung  them  in  the  palace  at 
Jerusalem.  This  act  again  aroused  the  resistance 
of  the  Jews ;  and  on  appeal  to  Tiberius  they  were 
removed  (Philo,  webt  Taiov,  Mangey,  ii.  589). 

Another  riot  was  caused  by  his  appropriation  of 
the  Coi  ban — a  sacred  revenue  arising  from  the  re- 
demption of  vows — to  the  cost  of  an  aqueduct  which 
he  constructed  for  bringing  water  to  the  city  from 
n  distance  of  200  (Ant.  xviii.  3,  §2)  or  400  (B.  J. 
ii.  9,  §4)  stadia.  This  aqueduct  has  been  supposed 
to  be  that  leading  from  "  Solomon's  Pools"  at  Ur- 
tas  to  the  Temple  hill  (Krafft,  in  Ritter,  Erdhmde, 
Pal.  276),  but  the  distance  of  Urtas  is  against  the 
identification. 

A.D.  29.  At  the  Passover  of  this  year  our  lord 
made  His  first  recorded  visit  to  the  city  since  His 
boyhood  (John  ii.  13). 

is  that  Phasaelus  was  the  name  not  only  of  the  tower 
on  the  wall,  but  of  the  south-east  corner  turret  of 
Antonio,  which  we  know  to  have  been  20  cubits  higher 
than  the  other  three  (B.  J.  v.  5,  §8).  This  would 
agree  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative, 
and  with  the  account  that  Sabinus  was  "  in  the 
highest  tower  of  the  fortress;"  the  very  position 
occupied  by  Titus  during  the  ossault  on  the  Temple 
from  Antonia.  But  this  suggestion  is  quite  unsup- 
ported by  any  direct  evidence. 

*  The  mode  of  pollution  adopted  by  Josiah  towards 
the  idolatrous  shrines  (see  p.  9046). 

*  Their  names  and  succession  will  be  found  under 
Hioii-Prikst,  p.  813.    See  also  Anxas. 
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A.D.  33.  At  the  Passover  of  this  year,  occurred 
His  crucifixion  and  resurrection. 

In  a.d.  37,  Pilate  having  been  recalled  to  Rome, 
Jerusalem  was  visited  by  Vitelliu*,  the  prefect  of 
Syria,  at  the  time  of  the  Passover.  Vitellius  con- 
ferred two  great  benefits  on  the  city.  Be  remitted 
the  duties  levied  on  produce,  and  he  allowed  the 
Jews  again  to  have  the  free  custody  of  the  high- 
priest's  vestments.  He  removed  Caiaphas  from  the 
high-priesthood,  and  gave  it  to  Jonathan  son  of 
Annas.  He  then  departed,  apparently  leaving  a 
Roman  officer  (<ppoipapxos)  >n  charge  of  the  An- 
tonut  (Ant.  xviii.  4,  §3).  Vitellius  was  again  at 
Jerusalem  this  year,  probably  in  the  autumn,  with 
Herod  the  tetrarch  (xviii.  5,  §3) ;  while  there  he 
again  changed  the  high-priest,  substituting  for  Jo- 
nathan, Theophilus  his  brother.  The  news  of  the 
death  of  Tiberius  and  the  accession  of  Caligula 
reached  Jerusalem  at  this  time.  Marcellus  was  ap- 
pointed procurator  by  the  new  emperor.  In  the 
following  year  Stephen  was  stoned.  The  Chris- 
tians were  greatly  persecuted,  and  all,  except  the 
Apostles,  driven  out  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  vUi.  1, 
xi.  19). 

In  A.D.  40  Vitellius  was  superseded  by  P.  Pe- 
trouius,  who  arrived  in  Palestine  with  an  order  to 
place  in  the  Temple  a  statue  of  Caligula.  This 
order  was  ultimately,  by  the  intercession  of  Agrippa, 
countermanded,  but  not  until  it  had  roused  the 
whole  people  as  one  man  (Ant.  xviii.  8,  §2-9 ;  and 
see  the  admirable  narrative  of  Milman,  Hist,  of 
Jews,  bk.  x.). 

With  the  accession  of  Claudius  in  41  came  an 
edict  of  toleration  to  the  Jews.  Agrippa  arrived 
in  Palestine  to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom,  and 
one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  visit  the  Temple,  where 
he  orTered  sacrifice  and  dedicated  the  golden  chain 
which  the  late  emperor  had  presented  him  after 
his  release  from  captivity.  It  was  hung  over  the 
Treasury  (Ant.  xix.  6,  §1).  Simon  was  made  high- 
priest  ;  the  house-tax  was  remitted. 

Agrippa  resided  very  much  at  Jerusalem,  and 
added  materially  to  its  prosperity  and  convenience. 
The  city  had  for  some  time  been  extending  itself 
towards  the  north,  and  a  large  suburb  had  come  into 
existence  on  the  high  ground  north  of  the  Temple, 
aud  outside  of  the  "  second  wall "  which  enclosed 
the  northern  part  of  the  great  central  valley  of  the 
city.  Hitherto  the  outer  portion  of  this  suburb— 
which  was  called  Bezctha,  or  "  New  town,"  and  had 
grown  up  very  rapidly— was  unprotected  by  any 
formal  wall,  and  practically  lay  open  to  attack.* 
This  defenceless  condition  attracted  the  attention  of 
Agrippa,  who,  like  the  first  Herod,  was  a  great 
builder,  and  he  commenced  enclosing  it  in  so  sub- 
stantial and  magnificent  a  manner  as  to  excite  the 
suspicions  of  the  Prefect,  at  whose  instance  it 
was  stopped  by  Claudius  (Ant.  ibid.;  B.  J.  ii. 
1 1,  §6 ;  v.  4,  §2).  Subsequently  the  Jews  seem 
to  have  purchased  permission  to  complete  the  work 
(Tacit  Hist.  v.  12;  Jos.  B.  J.  v.  4,  §2  ad  fin.). 
This  new  wall,  the  outermost  of  the  three  which 
enclosed  the  city  on  the  north,  started  from  the  old 
wall  at  the  Tower  Hippicus,  near  the  N.W.  corner 
of  the  city.  It  ran  northward,  bending  by  a  large 
circuit  to  the  east,  and  at  last  returning  southward, 
aloug  the  western  brink  of  the  valley  of  Kedron  till 
it  joined  the  southern  wall  of  the  Temple.  Thus  it 
enclosed  not  only  the  new  suburb,  but  also  the 

*  The  statements  of  Joscphus  are  not  quite  recon- 
eiUb'.e.   In  one  passage  he  says  distinctly  that  Bo- 


district  immediately  north  and  north-east  of  the 
Temple  on  the  brow  of  the  Kedron  valley,  which 
up  to  the  present  date  had  lain  open  to  the  country. 
The  huge  stones  which  still  lie — many  of  them 
undisturbed — in  the  east  and  south  walls  of  the 
Haram  area,  especially  the  south-east  corner  under 
the  "  Bath  and  Cradle  of  Jesus,"  are  parts  of  this 
wall. 

The  year  43  is  memorable  as  that  of  St.  Paul's 
first  visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his  conversion.  The 
year  44  began  with  the  murder  of  St.  James  by 
Agrippa  (Acts  xii.  1),  followed  at  the  Passover  by 
the  imprisonment  and  escape  of  St.  Peter.  Shortly 
after  Agrippa  himself  died.  Cuspius  Fad  us  arrived 
from  Rome  as  procurator,  and  Longinus  as  prefect 
of  Syria.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Romans 
to  regain  possession  of  the  pontifical  robes;  but  on 
reference  to  the  emperor  the  attempt  was  aban- 
doned. In  45  commenced  a  severe  famine  which 
lasted  two  years  (Ewald,  Oesoh.  vi.  409,  note). 
To  the  people  of  Jerusalem  it  was  alleviated  by  the 
presence  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  a  convert  to 
the  Jewish  faith,  who  visited  the  city  in  46  and  im- 
ported com  and  dried  fruit,  which  she  distributed  to 
the  poor  (Ant.  xx.  2,  §6 ;  5,  §2).  During  her  stay 
Helena  constructed,  at  a  distance  of  three  stadia 
from  the  city,  a  tomb,  marked  by  three  pyramids, 
to  which  her  remains,  with  those  of  her  son,  were 
afterwards  brought  (Ant.  xx.  4,  §3).  It  was 
situated  to  the  north,  and  formed  one  of  the  points 
in  the  course  of  the  new  wall  (B.  J.  v.  4,  §2).  At 
the  end  of  this  year  St.  Paul  arrived  in  Jerusalem 
for  the  second  time. 

a.d.  48.  Padua  was  succeeded  by  Ventidius  Cu- 
manus.  A  frightful  tumult  happened  at  the  Pass- 
over of  this  year,  caused,  as  on  former  occasions,  by 
the  presence  of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  the  Antonia 
and  in  the  courts  and  cloisters  of  the  Temple 
during  the  festival.  Ten,  or,  according  to  another 
account,  twenty,  thousand,  are  said  to  have  met 
their  deaths,  not  by  the  sword,  but  trodden  to  death 
in  the  crush  through  the  narrow  lanes  which  led 
from  the  Temple  down  into  the  city  (Ant.  xx.  5, 
§3;  B.J.  ii.  12,  §1).  Cumanus  was  recalled, 
and  Felix  appointed  in  his  room  (Ant.  xx.  7,  §1 ; 
B.  J.  ii.  12,  §8),  partly  at  the  instance  of  Jona- 
than, the  then  high-priest  (Ant.  xx.  8,  $5).  A  set 
of  ferocious  fanatics,  whom  Josephus  calls  Sicarii, 
had  lately  begun  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 
city,  whose  creed  it  was  to  rob  and  murder  all 
whom  they  judged  hostile  to  Jewish  interests. 
Felix,  weary  of  the  remonstrances  of  Jonathan 
on  his  vicious  life,  employed  some  of  these  wretches 
to  assassinate  him.  He  was  killed  in  the  Temple, 
while  sacrificing.  The  murder  was  never  inquired 
into,  and,  emboldened  by  this,  the  Sicarii  repeated 
their  horrid  act,  thus  adding,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Jews,  the  awful  crime  of  sacrilege  to  that  of  mur- 
der (B.  J.  u.  13,  §3 ;  Ant.  ibid.).  The  city,  too, 
was  filled  with  impostors  pretending  to  inspira- 
tion, but  inspired  only  with  hatred  to  all  govern- 
ment and  order.  Nor  was  the  disorder  confined  to 
the  lower  classes:  the  chief  people  of  the  city,  the 
very  high-priests  themselves,  robbed  the  threshing- 
floors  of  the  tithes  common  to  all  the  priests,  aud 
led  parties  of  rioters  to  open  tumult  and  fighting  in 
the  streets  (Ant.  xx.  8,  §8).  In  fact,  not  only  Jeru- 
salem, but  the  whole  country  far  and  wide,  was  iu 
the  most  frightful  confusion  and  insecurity. 

setha  lay  quite  naked  [B.  J.  v.  i,  §2),  in  another 
that  it  bad  some  kind  of  wall  [Ant.  xix.  7,  §2). 
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At  length  a  riot  at  Caesarea  of  the  most  serious 
description  caused  the  recall  of  Felix,  and  in  the 
end  ot  60  or  the  beginning  of  61,  PORCIU8  FE8TU3 
succeeded  him  as  procurator.  Festus  was  an  able 
and  upright  officer  (B.  J.  ii.  14,  §1),  and  at  the 
same  time  conciliatory  towards  the  Jews  (Acts 
xxv.  9).  In  the  brief  period  of  his  administration 
he  kept  down  the  robbers  with  a  strong  hand,  and 
gave  the  province  a  short  breathing  time.  His  in- 
terview with  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxv.,  xxvi.)  took  place, 
not  at  Jerusalem,  but  at  Caesarea.  On  one  occa- 
sion both  Festus  and  Agrippa  came  into  collision 
with  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem.  Agrippa — who  had 
been  appointed  king  by  Nero  in  &'i — had  added 
an  apartment  to  the  old  Asmonean  palace  on  the 
eastern  brow  of  the  upper  city,  which  commanded 
a  full  view  into  the  interior  of  the  courts  of  the 
Temple.  This  view  the  Jews  intercepted  by  build- 
ing a  wall  on  the  west  side  of  the  inner  quadrangle.' 
But  the  wall  not  only  intercepted  Agrippa,  it  also 
interfered  with  the  view  from  the  outer  cloisters  in 
which  the  Roman  guard  was  stationed  during  the 
festivals.  Both  Agrippa  and  Festus  interfered,  and 
required  it  to  be  pulled  down ;  but  the  Jews 
pleaded  that  once  built  it  was  a  part  of  the  Temple, 
and  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  appeal  to  Nero. 
Nero  allowed  their  plea,  but  retained  as  hostages 
the  high-priest  and  treasurer,  who  had  headed  the 
deputation.  Agrippa  appointed  Joseph,  called  Cabi, 
to  the  vacant  priesthood.  In  62  (probably)  Festus 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Albinns ;  and  he  again 
very  shortly  alter  by  Annas  or  A  nanus,  son  of  the 
Annas  before  whom  Our  Lord  was  taken.  In  the 
interval  a  persecution  was  commenced  against  the 
Christians  at  the  instance  of  the  new  high-priest, 
a  rigid  Sadducee,  and  St.  James  and  others  were 
arraigned  before  the  Sanhedrim  (Jos.  Ant.  xx. 
9,  §1).  They  were  "  delivered  to  be  stoned,"  but 
St.  James  at  any  rate  appears  not  to  have  been 
killed  till  a  few  years  later.  The  act  gave  great 
offence  to  all,  and  cost  Annas  his  office  after  he  had 
held  it  but  three  months.  Jesus  (Joshua),  the  son 
of  Damneus,  succeeded  him.  Albinos  began  his  rule 
by  endeavouring  to  keep  down  the  Sicarii  and  other 
disturbers  of  the  peace ;  and  indeed  he  preserved 
throughout  a  show  of  justice  and  vigour  {Ant.  xx. 
11,  §1),  though  in  secret  greedy  and  rapacious.  But 
before  his  recall  he  pursued  his  end  more  openly, 
and  priests,  people,  and  governors  alike  seem  to 
have  been  bent  on  rapine  and  bloodshed :  rival  high- 
priests  headed  bodies  of  rioters,  and  stoned  each 
other,  and  in  the  words  of  Josephus,  "  all  things 
grew  from  worse  to  worse  "  {Ant.  xx.  9,  §4).  The 
evils  were  aggravated  by  two  occurrences — first, 
the  release  by  Albinns,  before  his  departure,  of  all 
the  smaller  criminals  in  the  prisons  {Ant.  xx. 
9,  §5) ;  and  secondly,  the  sudden  discharge  of  an 
immense  body  of  workmen,  on  the  completion  of  the 
repairs  to  the  Temple  (xx.  9,  §7).  An  endeavour 
was  made  to  remedy  the  latter  by  inducing 
Agrippa  to  rebuild  the  eastern  cloister ;  but  he  re- 
fused to  undertake  a  work  of  such  magnitude, 
though  he  consented  to  pave  the  city  with  marble. 
The  repairs  of  a  part  of  the  sanctuary  that  had 
fallen  down,  and  the  renewal  of  the  foundations  of 


•  t  No  one  In  Jerusalem  might  build  so  high  that  bis 
house  could  overlook  the  Temple.  It  was  the  subject 
of  a  distinct  prohibition  by  the  Doctors.  See  Maimo- 
nides,  quoted  by  Otho,  Lex.  Xai.  2«8.  Probably 
this  famished  one  reason  for  so  hostile  a  step  to  so 
friendly  a  person  as  Agrippa. 


some  portions  were  deferred  for  the  present,  but 
the  materials  were  collected  and  stored  in  one  of 
the  courts  {B.  J.r.  1,  §5). 

Bad  as  Albinus  had  been,  Gessius  Florus,  who 
succeeded  him  in  65,  was  worse.  In  fact,  even 
Tacitus  admits  that  the  endurance  of  the  oppressed 
Jews  could  last  no  longer— durarit  patiattia  Judaea 
toque  ad  Gasman  Florum  {Hut.  v.  10).  So  great 
was  his  rapacity,  that  whole  cities  and  districts  were 
desolated,  and  the  robbers  openly  allowed  to  pur- 
chase immunity  in  plunder.  At  the  Passover,  pro- 
bably in  66,  when  Cestius  Gallus,  the  prefect  of 
Syria,  visited  Jerusalem,  the  whole  assembled 
people*  besought  him  for  redress;  but  without 
effect.  Florus*  next  attempt  was  to  obtain  some  of 
the  treasure  from  the  Temple.  He  demanded  17 
talents  in  the  name  of  the  emperor.  The  demand 
produced  a  frantic  disturbance,  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  approached  the  city  with  both  cavalry 
and  foot-soldiers.  That  night  Florus  took  up  his 
quarters  in  the  royal  palace — that  of  Herod  at  the 
N.W.  corner  of  the  city.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing he  took  his  seat  on  the  Bema,  and  the  high- 
priest  and  other  principal  people  being  brought 
before  him,  he  demanded  that  the  leaders  of  the  late 
riot  should  be  given  up.  On  their  refusal  he  or- 
dered his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  upper  city.  This 
order  was  but  too  faithfully  carried  out ;  every  house 
was  entered  and  pillaged,  and  the  Jews  driven 
out.  In  their  attempt  to  get  through  the  nar- 
row streets  which  lay  in  the  valley  between  the 
upper  city  and  the  Temple,  many  were  caught 
and  slain,  others  were  brought  before  Florus, 
scourged,  and  then  crucified.  No  grade  or  class 
was  exempt.  Jews  who  bore  the  Roman  eques- 
trian order  were  among  the  victims  treated  with 
most  indignity.  Queen  Bemice  herself  {B.  J.  ii. 
15,  §1) — residing  at  that  time  in  the  Asmonean 
palace  in  the  very  midst  of  the  slaughter' — was  so 
affected  by  the  scene,  as  to  intercede  in  person  and 
barefoot  before  Florus,  but  without  avail,  and  in 
returning  she  was  herself  nearly  killed,  and  only 
escaped  by  taking  refuge  in  her  palace  and  calling 
her  guards  about  her.  The  further  details  of  this 
dreadful  tumult  must  be  passed  over.*  Florus  was 
foiled  in  his  attempt  to  press  through  the  old  city 
up  into  the  Antooia — whence  he  would  have  hail 
nearer  access  to  the  treasures— and  finding  that  the 
Jews  had  broken  down  the  north  and  west  cloisters 
where  they  joined  the  fortress,  so  as  to  cut  off  the 
communication,  he  relinquished  the  attempt  and 
withdrew  to  Caesarea  {B.J.  ii.  15,  §6). 

Cestius  Gallus,  the  prefect,  now  found  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  visit  the  city  in  person.  He 
sent  one  of  his  lieutenants  to  announce  him,  but 
before  he  himself  arrived  events  had  become  past 
remedy.  Agrippa  had  shortly  before  returned  from 
Alexandria,  and  had  done  much  to  calm  the  people. 
At  his  instance  they  rebuilt  the  part  of  the  cloisters 
which  had  been  demolished,  and  collected  the  tribute 
in  arrear,  but  the  mere  suggestion  from  him  that  they 
should  obey  Florus  until  he  was  replaced,  produced 
such  a  storm  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city 
{B.J.  ii.  16,  §5 ;  17,  §1).  The  seditious  party  in  the 
Temple  led  by  young  Eleazar,  son  of  Ananias,  rejected 


■  Josephus  says  three  millions  in  number  !  Three 
millions  is  very  little  under  the  population  of  London 
with  all  its  suburbs. 

»  The  whole  tragio  story  is  most  forcibly  told  by 
Hilman  (ii.  219-224). 
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the  offerings  of  the  Romnn  emperor,  which  since 
the  time  of  Julias  Caesar  had  been  regularly  made. 
This,  as  a  direct  renunciation  of  allegiance,  was  the 
true  beginning  of  the  war  with  Rome  {B.J.  ii.  17, 
§2).  Such  acts  were  not  done  without  resistance 
from  the  older  and  wiser  people.  But  remonstrance 
was  unavailing,  the  innovators  would  listen  to  no 
representations.  The  peace  party,  therefore,  de- 
spatched some  of  their  number  to  Florus  and  to 
Agrippa,  and  the  latter  sent  3000  horse-soldiers  to 
assist  in  keeping  order. 

Hostilities  at  once  began.  The  peace  party, 
headed  by  the  high-priest,  and  fortified  by  Agrippa's 
soldiers,  threw  themselves  into  the  upper  city. 
The  insurgents  held  the  Temple  and  the  lower  city. 
In  the  Antonia  was  a  small  Roman  garrison.  Fierce 
contests  lasted  for  seven  days,  each  side  endea- 
vouring to  take  possession  of  the  part  held  by  the 
other.  At  last  the  insurgents,  who  behaved  with 
the  greatest  ferocity,  and  were  reinforced  by  a  num- 
ber of  Sicarii,  were  triumphant.  They  gained  the 
upper  city,  driving  all  before  them — the  high-priest 
and  other  leaders  into  vaults  and  sewers,  the  sol- 
diers into  Herod's  palace.  The  Asmonean  palace, 
the  high-priest's  house,  and  the  repository  of  the 
Archives — in  Josephus's  language,  "  the  nerves  of 
the  city"  (B.  J.  ii.  17,  §6)— were  set  on  fire. 
Antonia  was  next  attacked,  and  in  two  days  they 
had  effected  an  entrance,  sabred  the  garrison,  and 
burnt  the  fortress.  The  balistae  and  catapults 
found  there  were  preserved  for  future  use  (v.  6,  §3). 
The  soldiers  in  Herod's  palace  were  next  besieged ; 
but  so  strong  were  the  walls,  and  so  stout  the  re- 
sistance, that  it  was  three  weeks  before  an  entrance 
could  be  effected.  The  soldiers  were  at  last  forced 
from  the  palace  into  the  three  great  towers  on  the 
adjoining  wall  with  great  loss ;  and  ultimately  were 
all  murdered  in  the  most  treacherous  manner.  The 
high-priest  and  his  brother  were  discovered  hidden 
in  the  aqueduct  of  the  palace ;  they  were  instantly 
put  to  death.  Thus  the  insurgents  were  now  com- 
pletely masters  of  both  city  and  temple.  But  they 
were  not  to  remain  so  long.  After  the  defeat  of 
Cestius  Gallus  at  Bethhoron  dissensions  began  to 
arise,  and  it  soon  became  known  that  there  was 
still  a  large  moderate  party;  and  Cestius  took 
advantage  of  this  to  advance  from  Scopus  on 
the  city.  He  made  his  way  through  Bezetha,  the 
new  suburb  north  of  the  Temple?  and  through 
the  wood-market,  burning  everything  as  he  went 
(B.  J.  v.  7,  §2),  and  at  last  encamped  opposite  the 
palace  at  the  foot  of  the  second  wall.  The  Jews 
retired  to  the  upper  city  and  to  the  Temple.  For 
five  days  Cestius  assaulted  the  wall  without  success ; 
on  the  sixth  he  resolved  to  make  one  more  attempt, 
this  time  at  a  different  spot— the  north  wall  of  the 
Temple,  east  of,  and  behind,  the  Antonia.  The  Jews, 
however,  fought  with  such  fury  from  the  top  of  the 
cloisters,  that  he  could  effect  nothing,  and  when 
night  came  he  drew  off  to  his  camp  at  Scopus. 
Thither  the  insurgents  followed  him,  and  in  three 
days  gave  him  one  of  the  most  complete  defeats 
that  a  Roman  army  had  ever  undergone.  His 
catapults  and  balistae  were  taken  from  him,  and 
-eserved  by  the  Jews  for  the  final  siege  (v.  6,  §3). 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  nothing  is  said  of  any 
resistance  to  his  passage  through  the  great  wall  of 
Agrippa,  which  encircled  Bezetha. 

•  Dean  Milman's  History  of  the  Jews,  Bks.  xiv.,  xv., 
xvi. ;  and  Merivale's  Sutory  of  theJtomana,  vL  ch.  50. 
To  both  of  these  works  the  writer  begs  leave  to  express 
his  obligations  throughout  the  above  meagre  sketch  of 
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This  occurred  on  the  8th  of  Marchesvan  (beginning 
of  November),  66. 

The  war  with  Rome  was  now  inevitable,  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  only  a 
question  of  time.  Ananas,  the  high-priest,  a  mo- 
derate and  prudent  man,  took  the  lead ;  the  walls 
were  repaired,  arms  and  warlike  instruments  and 
machines  of  all  kinds  fabricated,  and  other  pre- 
parations made.  In  this  attitude  of  expectation — 
with  occasional  diversions,  such  as  the  expedition 
to  Ascalon  (B.  J.  in.  2,  §1,  2),  and  the  skirmishes 
with  Simon  Bar-Gioras  (ii.  22,  82>— the  city  re- 
mained while  Vespasian  was  reducing  the  north 
of  the  country,  and  till  the  fall  of  Giscala  (Oct.  or 
Nov.  67),  when  John,  the  son  of  Levi,  escaped 
thence  to  Jerusalem,  to  become  one  of  the  most 
prominent  persons  in  the  future  conflict. 

From  the  arrival  of  John,  two  years  and  a  half 
elapsed  till  Titus  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  whole  of  that  time  was  occupied  in 
contests  between  the  moderate  party,  whose  desire 
was  to  take  such  a  course  as  might  yet  preserve  the 
nationality  of  the  Jews  and  the.  existence  of  the 
city,  and  the  Zealots  or  fanatics,  the  assertors 
of  national  independence,  who  scouted  the  idea  of 
compromise,  and  resolved  to  regain  their  freedom  or 
perish.  The  Zealots,  being  utterly  unscrupulous, 
and  resorting  to  massacre  on  the  least  resistance, 
soon  triumphed,  and  at  last  reigned  paramount, 
with  no  resistance  but  such  as  sprang  from  their 
own  internal  factions.  For  the  repulsive  details  of 
this  frightful  period  of  contention  and  outrage  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  other  works.'  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  at  the  beginning  of  70, 
when  Titus  made  his  appearance,  the  Zealots  them- 
selves were  divided  into  two  parties — that  of  John 
of  Giscala  and  Eleazar,  who  held  the  Temple  and 
its  courts  and  the  Antonia — 8400  men ;  that  of 
Simon  Bar-Gioras,  whose  head-quarters  were  in 
the  tower  Phasaelus  (v.  4,  §3),  and  who  held  the 
upper  city,  from  the  present  Coenaculum  to  the 
Latin  Convent,  the  lower  city  in  the  valley,  and 
the  district  where  the  old  Acre  had  formerly  stood, 
north  of  the  Temple — 10,000  men,  and  5000 
Idumeans  (B.  J.  v.  6,  §1),  in  all  a  force  of 
between  23,000  and  24,000  soldiers  trained  in  the 
civil  encounters  of  the  last  two  years  to  great  skill 
and  thorough  recklessness.'1  The  numbers  of  the 
other  inhabitants,  swelled,  as  they  were,  by  the 
strangers  and  pilgrims  who  flocked  from  the  country 
to  the  Passover,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide. 
Tacitus,  doubtless  from  some  Roman  source,  gives 
the  whole  at  600,000.  Josephus  states  that 
1,100,000  perished  daring  the  siege  (B.  J.  vi.  9, 
§3 ;  comp.  v.  13,  7),  and  that  more  than  40,000 
were  allowed  to  depart  into  the  country  (vi.  8,  §2), 
in  addition  to  an  "immense  number"  sold  to  the 
army,  and  who  of  coarse  form  a  proportion  of  the 
97,000  "  carried  captive  during  the  whole  war " 
(vi.  9,  §3).  We  may  therefore  take  Josephus's 
computation  of  the  numbers  at  about  1,200,000. 
Reasons  are  given  in  the  third  section  of  this  article 
for  believing  that  even  the  smaller  of  these  numbers 
is  very  greatly  in  excess,  and  that  it  cannot  have 
exceeded  60,000  or  70,000  (see  p.  1025).  

"  the  most  soul-stirring  struggle  of  all  ancient  history." 
Of  course  the  materials  for  all  modern  accounts  are  in 
Josephus  only,  excepting  the  few  touches — strong, 
but  not  always  accurate — in  the  5th  book  of  Tacitus' 
Hutorit*. 

d  These  are  the  numbers  given  by  Josephus ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  they  are  exaggerated. 
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Titus's  force  consisted  of  four  legions,  and  some 
auxiliaries — at  the  outside  30,000  men  (D.J.  v.  1, 
§6).  These  were  disposed  on  their  tint  arrival  in 
three  camps — the  12th  and  15th  legions  on  the 
ridge  of  Scopus,  about  a  mile  north  of  .  the  city ;  the 
5th  a  little  in  the  rear;  and  the  10th  on  the  top 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives  (v.  2,  §3,  5),  to  guard  the 
road  to  the  Jordan  valley,  and  to  shell  the  place 
(if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  from  that 
commanding  position.  The  army  was  well  fur- 
nished with  artillery  and  machines  of  the  latest 
and  most  approved  invention—"  cuncta  expug- 
nandis  urbibus,  reperta  apud  veteres,  aut  no  vis 
ingeniis,"  says  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  13).  The  first 
operation  was  to  clear  the  ground  between  Scopus 
and  the  north  wall  of  the  city — fell  the  timber, 
destroy  the  fences  of  the  gardens  which  fringed  the 
wall,  and  level  the  rocky  protuberances.  This 
occupied  four  days.  After  it  was  done  the  three 
legions  were  marched  forward  from  Scopus,  and 
encamped  off  the  north-west  corner  of  the  walls, 
stretching  from  the  Tower  Psephinus  to  opposite 
Hippicus.  The  first  step  was  to  get  possession  of 
the  outer  wall.  The  point  of  attack  chosen  was  in 
Simon's  portion  of  the  city,  at  a  low  and  com- 
paratively weak  place  near  the  monument  of  John 
Hyrcanus  (v.  6,  §2),  close  to  the  junction  of  the 
three  walls,  and  where  the  upper  city  came  to  a 
level  with  the  surrounding  ground,  liound  this 
spot  the  three  legions  erected  banks,  from  which 
they  opened  batteries,  pushing  up  the  rams  and 
other  engines  of  attack  to  the  foot  of  the  wall. 
One  of  the  rams,  more  powerful  than  the  rest,  went 
among  the  Jews  by  the  soubriquet  of  Nikdn,'  the 
conqueror.  Three  large  towers,  7  5  feet  high,  were 
also  erected,  overtopping  the  wall.  Meantime  from 
their  camp  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  the  10th  legion 
opened  fire  on  the  Temple  and  the  east  side  of 
the  city.  They  had  the  heaviest  balistae,  and  did 
great  damage.  Simon  and  his  men  did  not  suffer 
these  works  to  go  on  without  molestation.  The 
catapults,  both  those  taken  from  Cesttus,  and  those 
found  in  the  Antonia,  were  set  up  on  the  wall,  and 
.  constant  desperate  sallies  were  made.  At  last  the 
Jews  began  to  tire  of  their  fruitless  assaults.  They 
saw  that  the  wall  must  fall,  and,  as  they  had  done 
during  Nebuchadnezzar's  siege,  they  left  their  posts 
at  night,  and  went  home.  A  breach  was  made  by  the 
redoubtable  Nikon  on  the  7th  Artemisius  (cir.  April 
15) ;  and  here  the  Romans  entered,  driving  the  Jews 
before  them  to  the  second  wall.  A  great  length 
of  the  wall  was  then  broken  down  ;  such  parts  of 
Bezetha  as  had  escaped  destruction  by  Cestius  were 
levelled,  and  a  new  camp  was  formed,  on  the  spot 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Assyrians,  and  still  known 
as  the  "  Assyrian  camp." ' 

This  was  a  great  step  in  advance.  Titus  now 
lay  with  the  second  wall  of  the  city  close  to 
him  on  his  right,  while  before  him  at  no  con- 
siderable distance  rose  Antonia  and  the  Temple, 
with  no  obstacle  in  the  interval  to  his  attack. 
Still,  however,  he  preferred,  before  advancing,  to 
get  possession  of  the  second  wall,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  John's  monument  was  again  chosen. 
Simon  was  no  less  reckless  in  nssault,  and  no  less 
fertile  in  stratagem,  than  before ;  but,  notwith- 
standing all  his  efforts,  in  five  days  a  breach  was 
again  effected.    The  district  into  which  the  Romans 

*  6  N6tmv  ...  aw6  tow  vavra  vutav  [B.  J.  V.  7,  §2). 

A  carious  question  is  raised  by  the  occurrence  of  this 
and  other  Greek  names  in  Joseph  us ;  so  stated  as  to 
lead  to  the  inference  that  Greek  was  familiarly  used 


had  now  penetrated  was  the  great  Valley  which 
lay  between  the  two  main  hills  of  the  city,  occupied 
then,  as  it  is  still,  by  an  intricate  mass  of  narrow 
and  tortuous  lanes,  and  containing  the  markets  of 
the  city — no  doubt  very  like  the  present  bazaars. 
Titus's  breach  was  where  the  wool,  cloth,  and  brass 
bazaars  came  up  to  the  wall  (v.  8,  §1).  This 
district  was  held  by  the  Jews  with  the  greatest 
tenacity.  Knowing,  as  they  did,  every  turn  of  the 
lanes  and  alleys,  they  had  an  immense  advantage 
over  the  Romans,  and  it  was  only  after  four  days' 
incessant  fighting,  much  loss,  and  one  thorough 
repulse,  that  the  Romans  were  able  to  make  good 
their  position.  However,  at  last,  Simon  was 
obliged  to  retreat,  and  then  Titus  demolished  the 
wall.    This  was  the  second  step  in  the  siege. 

Meantime  some  shots  had  been  interchanged  in 
the  direction  of  the' Antonia,  but  no  serious  attack 
was  made.  Before  beginning  there  in  earnest 
Titus  resolved  to  give  his  troops  a  few  days' 
rest,  and  the  Jews  a  short  opportunity  for  reflection. 
He  therefore  called  in  the  10th  legion  from  the 
Monnt  of  Olives,  and  held  an  inspection  of  the 
whole  army  on  the  ground  north  of  the  Temple — 
full  in  view  of  both  the  Temple  and  the  upper  city, 
every  wall  and  house  in  which  were  crowded  with 
spectators  (B.  J.  v.  9,  §1).  But  the  opportunity 
was  thrown  away  upon  the  Jews,  and  after  four 
days  orders  were  given  to  recommence  the  attack. 
Hitherto  the  assault  had  been  almost  entirely  on  the 
city:  it  was  now  to  be  simultaneous  on  city  and 
Temple.  Accordingly  two  pairs  of  large  batteries 
were  constructed,  the  one  pair  in  front  of  Antonia ; 
the  other  at  the  old  point  of  attack — the  monu- 
ment of  John  Hyrcanus.  The  first  pair  was 
erected  by  the  5th  and  12th  legions,  and  was 
near  the  pool  Struthius  —  probably  the  present 
Birket  Israil,  by  the  St.  Stephen's  gate ;  the  second 
by  the  I Oth  and  15th,  at  the  pool  called  the  Almond 
pool — possibly  that  now  known  as  the  pool  of  Heze- 
kiah — and  near  the  high-priest's  monument  (v.  11, 
§4).  These  bonks  seem  to  have  been  constructed 
of  timber  and  fascines,  to  which  the  Romans  must 
have  been  driven  by  the  scarcity  of  earth.  They 
absorbed  the  incessant  labour  of  seventeen  days,  and 
were  com  pi  eted  on  the  29th  Artemisius  (cir.  May  7 ). 
John  in  the  meantime  had  not  been  idle ;  he  had 
employed  the  seventeen  days'  respite  in  driving 
mines,  through  the  solid  limestone  of  the  hill,  from 
within  the  fortress  fv.  xi.  §4;  vi.  1,  §3  )  to  below 
the  banks.  The  mines  were  formed  with  timber 
roofs  and  supports.  When  the  banks  were  quite 
complete,  and  the  engines  placed  upon  them,  the 
timber  of  the  galleries  was  fired,  the  superincumbent 
ground  gave  way,  and  the  labour  of  the  Romans 
was  totally  destroyed.  At  the  other  point  Simon 
had  maintained  a  resistance  with  all  his  former 
intrepidity,  and  more  than  his  former  success. 
He  had  now  greatly  increased  the  number  of  his 
machines,  and  his  people  were  much  more  eipert 
in  handling  them  than  before,  so  that  he  was  able 
to  impede  materially  the  progress  of  the  works. 
And  when  they  were  completed,  and  the  battering 
rams  had  begun  to  make  a  sensible  impression  on 
the  wall,  he  made  a  furious  assault  on  them,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  firing  the  rams,  seriously  damaging  the  other 
engines,  and  destroying  the  banks  (v.  11,  §5,  6). 
It  now  became  plain  to  Titus  that  some  other 

by  the  Jews  indiscriminately  with  Hebrew.   8ee  the 
I  catalogues  of  names  in  B.  J.  v.  4,  §3. 
|    '  Compare  Mahaneh-Dan,  "camp  of  Dan"  (J wig. 

xviii.  12). 
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measures  for  the  reduction  of  the  place  must  be 
adopted.   It  would  appear  that  hitherto  the  southern 
and  western  parts  of  the  city  had  not  been  invested, 
and  on  that  side  a  certain  amount  of  communication 
was  kept  up  with  the  country,  which,  unless 
stopped,  might  prolong  the  siege  indefinitely  (B.  J. 
v.  12,  §1 ;  10,  §3 ;  11,  §1 ;  12,  §3).  The  numDer 
who  thus  escaped  is  stated  by  Joseph  us  at  more 
than  500  a  day  (v.  11,  §1).    A  council  of  war 
was  therefore  held,  and  it  was  resolved  to  encom- 
pass the  whole  place  with  a  wall,  and  then  re- 
commence the  assault.   The  wall  began  at  the 
Roman  camp— a  spot  probably  outside  the  modern 
north  wall,  between  the  Damascus  gate  and  the  N.E. 
corner.    From  thence  it  went  to  the  lower  part  of 
Bezetha — about  St.  Stephen's  gate;  then  across 
Kedron  to  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  thence  south,  by  a 
rock  called  the  "  Pigeon's  rock, — possibly  the  mo- 
dern "  Tombs  of  the  Prophets  " — to  the  Mount  of 
Offence.    It  then  turned  to  the  west ;  again  dipped 
into  the  Kedron,  ascended  the  Mount  of  Evil  Counsel, 
and  so  kept  on  the  upper  side  of  the  ravine  to  a 
village  called  Beth-Erebinthi,  whence  it  ran  outside 
of  Herod's  monument  to  its  starting  point  at  the 
camp.  Its  entire  length  was  39  furlongs, — very  near 
5  miles ;  and  it  contained  13  stations  or  guard- 
houses.   The  wholo  strength  of  the  army  was  em- 
ployed on  the  work,  and  it  was  completed  in  the 
short  space  of  three  days.  The  siege  was  then  vigor- 
ously pressed.    The  north  attack  was  relinquished, 
and  the  whole  force  concentrated  on  the  Antonia 
(12,  §4).    Four  new  banks  of  greater  size  than 
before  were  constructed,  and  as  ail  the  timber  in 
the  neighbourhood  had  been  already  cut  down,  the 
materials  had  to  be  procured  from  a  distance  of 
eleven  miles  (vi.  1,  §1).   Twenty-one  days  were 
occupied  in  completing  the  banks.  Their  position  is 
not  specified,  but  it  is  evident,  from  some  of  the  ex- 
pressions of  Josephus,  that  they  were  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  fortress  (vi.  1,  §3).  At  length 
on  the  1st  Panemus  or  Tamuz  (cir.  June  7),  the  fire 
from  the  banks  commenced,  under  cover  of  which 
the  rams  were  set  to  work,  and  that  night  a  part  of 
the  wall  fell  at  a  spot  where  the  foundations  had  been 
weakened  by  the  mines  employed  against  the  former 
attacks.    Still  this  was  but  an  outwork,  and  between 
it  and  the  fortress  itself  a  new  wall  was  discovered, 
which  John  had  taken  the  precaution  to  build.  At 
length,  after  two  desperate  attempts,  this  wall  and 
that  of  the  inner  fortress  were  scaled  by  a  bold 
surprise,  and  on  the  5th «  Panemus  (June  11)  the 
Antonia  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans  (vi.  1,  §7). 
Another  week  was  occupied  in  breaking  down  the 
outer  walls  of  the  fortress  for  the  passage  of  the 
machines,  and  a  further  delay  took  place  in  erecting 
new  banks,  on  the  fresh  level,  for  the  bombardment 
and  battery  of  the  Temple.    During  the  whole  of 
this  time — the  miseries  of  which  are  commemorated 
in  the  traditional  name  of  yomin  delka,  "  days  of 
wretchedness,"  applied  by  the  Jews  to  the  period 
between  the  17th  Tamuz  and  the  9th  Ab  —  the 
most  desperate  hand-to-hand  encounters  took  place, 
some  in  the  passages  from  the  Antonia  to  the 
cloisters,  some  in  the  cloisters  themselves,  the 
Romans  endeavouring  to  force  their  way  in,  the 
Jews  preventing  them.    But  the  Romans  gradually 
gained  ground.     First  the  western,  and  then  the 
whole  of  the  northern  external  cloister  was  burnt 


>  Josephas  contradicts  himself  about  this  date, 
sine*  In  vi.  3,  §1  he  says  that  the  17th  Panemus  was 
the  "  very  day  "  that  Antonia  was  entered.   The  date 


(27th  and  28th  Pan.),  and  then  the  wall  enclosing 
the  court  of  Israel  and  the  holy  house  itself.  In 
the  interval,  on  the  17th  Panemus,  the  daily 
sacrifice  had  foiled,  owing  to  the  want  of  officiating 
priests ;  a  circumstance  which  had  greatly  distressed 
the  people,  and  was  taken  advantage  of  by  Titus  to 
make  a  further  though  fruitless  invitation  to  sur- 
render. At  length,  on  the  tenth  day  of  Lous  or  Ab 
(July  15),  by  the  wanton  act  of  a  soldier,  contrary  to 
the  intention  of  Titus,  and  in  spite  of  every  exertion 
he  could  make  to  stop  it,  the  sanctuary  itself  was 
fired  (vi.  4,  §5-7).  It  was,  by  one  of  those  ran 
coincidences  that  sometimes  occur,  the  very  sara  : 
month  and  day  of  the  month  that  the  first  temp's 
had  been  burnt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (vi.  4,  §8). 
John,  and  such  of  his  party  as  escaped  the  flames 
and  the  carnage,  made  their  way  by  the  bridge  on 
the  south  to  the  upper  city.  The  whole  of  the 
cloisters  that  had  hitherto  escaped,  including  the 
magnificent  triple  colonnade  of  Herod  on  the  south 
of  the  Temple,  the  treasury  chambers,  and  the 
rooms  round  the  outer  courts,  were  now  all  burnt 
and  demolished.  Only  the  edifice  of  the  sanctuary 
itself  still  remained.  On  its  solid  masonry  the 
fire  bad  had  comparatively  little  effect,  and  there 
were  still  hidden  in  its  recesses  a  few  faithful  priests 
who  had  contrived  to  rescue  the  most  valuable  of 
the  utensils,  vessels,  and  spices  of  the  sanctuary 
(vi.  6,  §1 ;  8,  §3). 

The  Temple  was  at  last  gained ;  but  it  seemed 
as  if  half  the  work  remained  to  be  done.  The  upper 
city,  higher  than  Moriah,  enclosed  by  the  original 
wall  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  on  all  sides  preci- 
pitous except  at  the  north,  where  it  was  defended 
by  the  wall  and  towers  of  Herod,  was  still  to  be 
taken.  Titus  first  tried  a  parley — he  standing  on 
the  east  end  of  the  bridge  between  the  Temple 
and  the  upper  city,  and  John  and  Simon  on  the 
west  end.  His  terms,  however,  were  rejected,  and 
no  alternative  was  left  him  but  to  force  on  the 
siege.  The  whole  of  the  low  part  of  the  town — the 
crowded  lanes  of  which  we  have  so  often  heard — 
was  burnt,  in  the  teeth  of  a  frantic  resistance  from 
the  Zealots  (vi.  7,  §1),  together  with  the  council- 
house,  the  repository  of  the  records  (doubtless 
occupied  by  Simon  since  its  former  destruction), 
and  the  palace  of  Helena,  which  were  situated  in  this 
quarter—  the  suburb  of  Ophel  under  the  south  wall 
of  the  Temple,  and  the  houses  as  far  as  Siloam  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  Temple  mount. 

It  took  18  days  to  erect  the  necessary  works  for 
the  siege ;  the  four  legions  were  once  more  stationed 
at  the  west  or  north-west  corner  where  Herod's 
palace  abutted  on  the  wall,  and  where  the  three 
magnificent  and  impregnable  towers  of  Hippicus, 
Phasaelus,  and  Mariamne  rose  conspicuous  (vi.  8,  §1, 
and  §4  ad  fin. )  This  was  the  main  attack.  Opposite 
the  Temple,  the  precipitous  nature  of  the  slopes  of 
the  upper  city  rendered  it  unlikely  that  any  serious 
attempt  would  be  made  by  the  Jews,  and  this  part 
accordingly,  between  the  bridge  and  the  Xystus, 
was  left  to  the  auxiliaries.  The  attack  was  com- 
menced on  the  7th  of  Gorpiaeus  (cir.  Sept.  11),  and 
by  the  next  day  a  breach  was  made  in  the  wall, 
and  the  Romans  at  last  entered  the  eity.  During 
the  attack  John  and  Simon  appear  to  have  stationed 
themselves  in  the  towers  just  alluded  to ;  and  had 
they  remained  there  they  would  probably  have  been 


given  in  the  text  agrees  best  with  the  narrative.  But 
on  the  other  band  tbo  17th  is  the  day  commemorated 
in  the  Jewish  Calendar. 
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able  to  make  terms,  as  the  towers  were  considered 
impregnable  (vi.  8,  §4).  But  on  the  first  signs  of 
the  breach,  they  took  flight,  and,  traversing  the 
city,  descended  into  the  valley  of  Hinnom  below 
Siloam,  and  endeavoured  to  force  the  wall  of  cir- 
comvallatinn  and  so  make  their  escape.  On  being 
repulned  there,  they  took  refuge  apart  in  some  of 
the  subterraneous  caverns  or  sewers  of  the  city. 
John  shortly  after  surrendered  himself ;  but  Simon 
held  out  for  several  weeks,  and  did  not  make  his 
appearance  until  after  Titus  had  quitted  the  city. 
They  were  both  reserved  for  the  Triumph  at  Rome. 

The  city  being  taken,  such  parte  as  had  escaped 
the  former  conflagrations  were  burned,  and  the 
whole  of  both  city  and  Temple  was  ordered  to  be 
demolished,  excepting  the  west  wall  of  the  upper 
city,  and  Herod  s  three  great  towers  at  the  north- 
west corner,  which  were  left  standing  as  memorials 
of  the  massive  nature  of  the  fortifications. 

Of  the  Jews,  the  aged  and  infirm  were  killed ; 
the  children  under  seventeen  were  sold  as  slaves ; 
the  rest  were  sent,  some  to  the  Egyptian  mines, 
some  to  the  provincial  amphitheatres,  and  some  to 
grace  the  Triumph  of  the  Conqueror.11  Titus  then 
departed,  leaving  the  tenth  legion  under  the  com- 
mand of  Terentius  Rutus  to  carry  out  the  work  of 
demolition.  Of  this  Joseph  us  assures  us  that  "  the 
whole'  was  so  thoroughly  levelled  and  dug  up  that 
no  one  visiting  it  would  believe  it  had  ever  been 
inhabited"  (B.  /.  vii.  1,  §1).  [G.] 

From  its  destruction  by  Titus  to  the  present  time. 
— For  more  than  fifty  years  after  its  destruction  by 
Titus  Jerusalem  disappears  from  history.  During 
the  revolts  of  the  Jews  in  Cyrenaica,  Egypt,  Cyprus, 
and  Mesopotamia,  which  disturbed  the  latter  years 
of  Trajan,  the  recovery  of  their  city  was  never 
attempted.  There  is  indeed  reason  to  believe  that 
Lucuas,  the  head  of  the  insurgents  in  Egypt,  led 
his  followers  into  Palestine,  where  they  were  de- 
feated by  the  Roman  general  Turbo,  but  Jerusalem 
is  not  once  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  their  opera- 
tions. Of  Its  annals  during  this  period  we  know 
nothing.  Three  towers  and  part  of  the  western 
wall  alone  remained  of  its  strong  fortifications  to 
protect  the  cohorts  who  occupied  the  conquered 
city,  and  the  soldiers'  huts  were  long  the  only 
buildings  on  its  site.  But  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian 
it  again  emerged  from  its  obscurity,  and  became 
the  centre  of  an  insurrection,  which  the  best  blood 
of  Rome  was  shed  to  subdue.  In  despair  of  keep- 
ing the  Jews  in  subjection  by  other  means,  the 
Emperor  had  formed  a  design  to  restore  Jeru- 
salem, and  thus  prevent  it  from  ever  becoming  a 
rallying  point  for  this  turbulent  race.  In  further- 
ance of  his  plan  he  had  sent  thither  a  colony  of 
veterans,  in  numbers  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  a 
position  so  strong  by  nature  against  the  then  known 
modes  of  attack.  To  this  measure  Dion  Cassius 
(lxix.  12)  attributes  a  renewal  of  the  insurrection, 
while  Eusebius  asserts  that  it  was  not  carried  into 
execution  till  the  outbreak  was  quelled.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  embers  of  revolt,  long  smouldering, 
burst  into  a  flame  soon  after  Hadrian's  departure 

*  The  prisoners  were  collected  for  this  final  parti- 
tion in  the  Court  of  the  Women.  Josephus  states 
that  during  the  process  eleven  thousand  died  I  It  is 
a  good  instance  of  the  exaggeration  in  which  he 
indulges  on  these  matters;  for  taking  the  largest 
estimate  of  the  Court  of  the  Women  (Lightfoot's), 
It  contained  35,000  square  feet,  t.  e.  little  more  than 
3  square  feet  for  each  of  those  who  died,  not  to  speak 
of  the  living. 


from  the  East  in  a.d.  132.  The  contemptuous 
indifference  of  the  Romans,  or  the  secrecy  of  their 
own  plans,  enabled  the  Jews  to  organise  a  wide- 
spread conspiracy.  Bar  Cocheba,  their  leader,  the 
third,  according  to  Rabbinical  writers,  of  a  dynasty 
of  the  same  name,  princes  of  the  captivity,  was 
crowned  king  at  Bether  by  the  Jews  who  thronged 
to  him,  and  by  the  populace  was  regarded  as  the 
Messiah.  His  armour-bearer,  R.  Akiba,  claimed 
descent  from  Sisera,  and  hated  the  Romans  with 
the  fierce  rancour  of  his  adopted  nation.  All  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  flocked  to  his  standard.  At  an 
early  period  in  the  revolt  they  became  masters  of 
Jerusalem,  and  attempted  to  rebuild  the  Temple. 
The  exact  date  of  this  attempt  is  uncertain,  bnt  the 
fact  is  inferred  from  allusions  in  Chrysostom  (Or.  S 
in  Judaeos),  Nicephorus  (H.  E.  iii.  24),  and  George 
Cedrenus  (Hist.  Camp.  249),  and  the  collateral 
evidence  of  a  coin  of  the  period.  Hadrian,  alarmed 
at  the  rapid  spread  of  the  insurrection,  and  the 
ineffectual  efforts  of  his  troops  to  repress  it,  sum- 
moned from  Britain  Julius  Severus,  the  greatest 
general  of  his  time,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Judaea.  Two  years  were  spent  in  a  fierce 
guerilla  warfare  before  Jerusalem  was  taken,  after  a 
desperate  defence  in  which  Bar  Cocheba  perished. 
The  courage  of  the  defenders  was  shaken  by  the 
falling  in  of  the  vaults  on  Mount  Son,  and  the 
Romans  became  masters  of  the  position  (Mihnan, 
Hist .  of  Jews,  iii.  122).  But  the  war  did  not  end 
with  the  capture  of  the  city.  The  Jews  in  great 
force  had  occupied  the  fortress  of  Bether,  and  there 
maintained  a  struggle  with  all  the  tenacity  of  despair 
against  the  repeated  onsets  of  the  Romans.  At 
length,  worn  out  by  famine  and  disease,  they  yielded 
on  the  9th  of  the  month  Ab,  a.d.  135,  and  the 
grandson  of  Bar  Cocheba  was  among  the  slain.  The 
slaughter  was  frightful.  The  Romans,  say  the  Rab- 
binical historians,  waded  to  their  hone-bridles  in 
blood,  which  flowed  with  the  fury  of  a  mountain  tor- 
rent. The  corpses  of  the  slain,  according  to  the  same 
veracious  authorities,  extended  for  more  than  thirteen 
miles,  and  remained  unburied  till  the  reign  of  Anto- 
ninus. Five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  are  said 
to  have  fallen  by  the  sword,  while  the  number  of 
victims  to  the  attendant  calamities  of  war  was  count- 
less. On  the  side  of  the  Romans  the  loss  was  enor- 
mous, and  so  dearly  bought  was  their  victory,  that 
Hadrian,  in  his  letter  to  the  Senate,  announcing  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  did  not  adopt  the  usual  con- 
gratulatory phrase.  Bar  Cocheba  has  left  traces  of 
his  occupation  of  Jerusalem  in  coins  which  were 
struck  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war.  Four 
silver  coins,  three  of  them  undoubtedly  belonging 
to  Trajan,  have  been  discovered,  restamped  with 
Samaritan  characters.  But  the  rebel-leader,  amply 
supplied  with  the  precious  metals  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  his  followers,  afterwards  coined  bis  own 
money.  The  mint  was  probably  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  war  at  Jerusalem  ;  the  coins  struct 
during  that  period  bearing  the  inscription,  "  to  th> 
freedom  of  Jerusalem,"  or  "  Jerusalem  the  holy." 
They  are  mentioned  in  both  Tslmuds. 

1  The  word  used  by  Josephus — »«fH0oAot  r^t  wtkmn 
—may  mean  either  the  whole  place,  or  the  inclosing 
walls,  or  the  precinct  of  the  Temple.  The  statements 
of  the  Talmud  perhaps  imply  that  the  foundations  of 
the  Temple  only  were  dug  up  (see  the  quotations  in 
Schwarz,  33S) ;  and  even  these  seem  to  have  been  in 
existence  in  the  time  of  Chrysostom  (Ad  Judaeot, 
ill.  481). 
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Hadrian's  first  policy,  after  the  suppression  of  the 
revolt,  was  to  obliterate  the  existence  of  Jerusalem 
as  a  city.  The  ruins  which  Titus  had  left  were 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  plough  passed  over  the 
foundations  of  the  Temple.  A  colony  of  Roman 
citizens  occupied  the  new  city  which  rose  from  the 
ashes  of  Jerusalem,  and  their  number  was  after- 
wards augmented  by  the  Emperor's  veteran  le- 
gionaries. A  temple  to  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  sacred  edifice  of  the  Jews, 
and  among  the  ornaments  of  the  new  city  were  a 
theatre,  two  market  places  ($i)p6trta),  a  building 
called  rtrpiyvn^ov,  and  another  called  xitpa.  It 
was  divided  into  seven  quarters,  each  of  which  had 
its  own  warden.  Mount  Zion  lay  without  the  walls 
(Jerome,  Mic.  iii.  12 ;  Itm.  Hieros.  p.  592,  ed. 
Wesseling).  That  the.  northern  wall  inclosed  the 
so-called  sacred  places,  though  asserted  by  Deyling, 
is  regarded  by  Miinter  as  a  fable  of  a  later  date. 
A  temple  to  Astarte,  the  Phoenician  Venus,  on  the 
site  afterwards  identified  with  the  Sepulchre,  appears 
on  coins,  with  four  columns  and  the  inscription 
C.  A.  C,  Cohmia  Aelia  Capiiolina,  but  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  it  was  erected  at  this  time. 
The  worship  of  Serapis  was  introduced  from  Egypt. 
A  statue  of  the  Emperor  was  raised  on  the  site  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies  (Niceph.  H.  E.  iii.  24) ;  and  it  must 
have  been  near  the  same  spot  that  the  Bourdeaux 
pilgrim  saw  two  statues  of  Hadrian,  not  far  from  the 
"  lapis  pertusus"  which  the  Jews  of  his  day  yearly 
visited  and  anointed  with  oil  (/tin.  Stent,  p.  591). 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  following  year, 
A.D.  13b*,  that  Hadrian,  on  celebrating  his  Vicennalia, 
bestowed  upon  the  new  city  the  name  of.  Aelia 
Capitolina,  combining  with  his  own  family  title  the 
name  of  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol,  the  guardian  deity 
of  the  colony.  Christians  and  pagans  alone  were 
allowed  to  reside.  Jews  were  forbidden  to  enter  on 
pain  of  death,  and  this  prohibition  remained  in 
force  in  the  time  of  Tertullian.  But  the  conqueror, 
though  stern,  did  not  descend  to  wanton  mockery. 
The  swine,  sculptured  by  the  Emperor's  command 
over  the  gate  leading  to  Bethlehem  (Euseb.  Citron. 
Hadr.  Ann.  xx.) ,  was  not  intended  as  an  insult  to  the 
conquered  race  to  bar  their  entrance  to  the  city  of 
their  lathers,  but  was  one  of  the  tigna  militaria 
of  the  Roman  army.  About  the  middle  of  the  4th 
century  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  visit  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  afterwards,  once  a  year,  to  enter  the 
city  itself,  and  weep  over  it  on  the  anniversary  of  its 
capture.  Jerome  (on  Zeph.  i.  15)  drawn  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  wretched  crowds  of  Jews  who  in  his 
day  assembled  at  the  w ailing-place  by  the  west  wall 
of  the  Temple  to  bemoan  the  loss  of  their  ancestral 
greatness.  On  the  ninth  of  the  month  Ab  might  be 
seen  the  aged  and  decrepit  of  both  sexes,  with  tat- 
tered garments  and  dishevelled  hair,  who  met  to 
weep  over  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem,  and  purchased 
permission  of  the  soldiery  to  prolong  their  lamenta- 
tions ("et  miles  mercedem  postulat  ut  illis  flere 
plus  liceat"). 

So  completely  were  all  traces  of  the  ancient  city 
obliterated  that  its  very  name  was  in  process  of 
time  forgotten.  It  was  not  till  after  Constantino 
built  the  Martyrim  on  the  site  of  the  crucifixion, 
that  its  ancient  appellation  was  revived.  In  the 
7th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea  the  bishop 
of  Aelia  is  mentioned ;  but  Macarina,  in  subscribing 
to  the  canons,  designated  himself  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem .  The  name  Aelia  occurs  as  late  as  Adamnanus 
(a.d.  697),  and  is  even  found  in  Edrtsi  and  Mejr  ed- 
Din  about  1495. 


After  the  inauguration  of  the  new  colony  of 
Aelia  the  annals  of  the  city  again  relapse  into  an 
obscurity  which  is  only  represented  in  history  by  a 
list  of  twenty-three  Christian  bishops,  who  filled 
up  the  interval  between  the  election  of  Marcos,  the 
first  of  the  series,  and  Macarius  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine.  Already  in  the  third  century  the 
Holy  Places  had  become  objects  of  enthusiasm,  and 
the  pilgrimage  of  Alexander,  a  bishop  in  Cappadocia, 
and  afterwards  of  Jerusalem,  is  matter  of  history. 
In  the  following  century  such  pilgrimages  became 
more  common.  The  aged  Empress  Helena,  mother 
of  Constantine,  visited  Palestine  in  a.d.  326,  and, 
according  to  tradition,  erected  magnificent  churches 
at  Bethlehem,  and  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Her 
son,  fired  with  the  same  zeal,  swept  away  the 
shrine  of  Astarte,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the 
resurrection,  and  founded  in  its  stead  a  chapel  or 
oratory.  On  the  east  of  this  was  a  large  court,  the 
eastern  side  being  formed  by  the  Basilica,  erected 
on  the  spot  where  the  cross  was  said  to  have  been 
found.  The  latter  of  these  buildings  is  that  known 
as  the  Hartyrum ;  the  former  was  the  church  of  the 
Anaatasis,  or  Resurrection :  their  locality  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  following  section  (p.  1029,  &c).  The 
Martyrion  was  completed  a.d.  335,  and  its  dedica- 
tion celebrated  by  a  great  council  of  bishops,  first  at 
Tyre,  and  afterwards  at  Jerusalem,  at  which  Euse- 
bius  was  present.  In  the  reign  of  Julian  (a.d.  362) 
the  Jews,  with  the  permission  and  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Emperor,  made  an  abortive  attempt  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  temple.  From  whatever 
motive,  Julian  had  formed  the  design  of  restoring 
the  Jewish  worship  on  Mount  Moriah  to  its  pristine 
splendour,  and  during  his  absence  in  the  East  the 
execution  of  his  project  was  entrusted  to  his 
favourite,  Alypius  of  Antioch.  Materials  of  every 
kind  were  provided  at  the  emperor's  expense,  and 
so  great  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Jews  that  their 
women  took  part  in  the  work,  and  in  the  laps  of 
their  garments  carried  off  the  earth  which  covered 
the  ruins  of  the  Temple.  But  a  sudden  whirlwind 
and  earthquake  shattered  the  stones  of  the  former 
foundations;  the  workmen  fled  for  shelter  to  one 
of  the  neighbouring  churches  («t(  ri  r&p  ir\4)viw 
Itp&r,  Greg.  Naz.  Or.  iv.  Ill),  the  doors  of  which 
were  closed  against  them  by  an  invisible  hand,  and 
a  fire  issuing  from  the  Temple-mount  raged  the 
whole  day  and  consumed  their  tools.  Numbers 
perished  in  the  flames.  Some  who  escaped  took 
refuge  in  a  portico  near  at  hand,  which  fell  at 
night  and  crushed  them  as  they  slept  (Theodor. 
ff.  E.  iii.  15 ;  Sozomen,  v.  21 ;  see  also  Ambros. 
Eput.  ad  Theodotmm,  lib.  ii.  ep.  17).  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  colouring  which  this  story 
received  as  It  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
ecclesiastical  historians,  the  impartial  narrative  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxiii.  1),  the  friend  and 
companion  in  arms  of  the  emperor,  leaves  no  reason- 
able doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  main  facts  that  the 
work  was  interrupted  by  fire,  which  all  attributed 
to  supernatural  agency.  In  the  time  of  Chrysostom 
the  foundations  of  the  Temple  still  remained,  to 
which  the  orator  could  appeal  (adjudaeoa,  iii.  431 ; 
Paris,  1636).  The  event  was  regarded  as  a  judg- 
ment of  God  upon  the  impious  attempt  of  Julian 
to  falsify  the  predictions  of  Christ :  a  position  which 
Bishop  Warburton  defends  with  great  skill  in  his 
treatise  on  the  subject. 

During  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  Jerusalem 
became  the  centre  of  attraction  for  pilgrims  from 
all  regions,  and  its  bishops  contended  with  those  of 
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Caenarea  for  the  supremacy;  but  it  was  Dot  till 
after  the  council  of  Chalcedon  (451-453)  that  it 
was  made  an  independent  patriarchate.  In  the 
theological  controversies  which  followed  the  decision 
of  that  council  with  regard  to  the  two  natures  of 
Christ,  Jerusalem  bore  its  share  with  other  Oriental 
churches,  and  two  of  its  bishops  were  deposed  by 
MoDophysite  fanatics.  The  synod  of  Jerusalem  iu 
a.d.  536  confirmed  the  decree  of  the  synod  of  Con- 
stantinople against  the  Monophysites. 

In 529  the  Emperor  Justinian  founded  at  Jerusalem 
a  splendid  church  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  which 
lias  been  identified  by  most  writera-with  the  building 
known  in  modem  times  as  the  Mosque  el-Aksa,  but 
of  which  probably  no  remains  now  exist  (see  p. 
10336).  Frocopius,  the  historian,  ascribes  to  the 
same  Emperor  the  erection  of  ten  or  eleven  monas- 
teries in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  and  Jericho. 
Eutychius  adds  that  he  built  a  hospital  for  strangers 
in  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  church  above-mentioned 
was  begun  by  the  patriarch  Elias,  and  completed  by 
Justinian.  Later  in  the  same  century  Gregory  the 
Great  (590-604)  sent  the  abbot  Probus  to  Jeru- 
salem with  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  endowed 
a  hospital  for  pilgrims,  which  Robinson  suggests  is 
the  same  as  that  now  used  by  the  Muslims  for  the 
like  purpose,  and  called  by  the  Arabs  et-  Taktyeh. 

For  nearly  rive  centuries  the  city  had  been  free 
from  the  horrors  of  war.  The  merchants  of  the 
Mediterranean  sent  their  ships  to  the  coasts  of 
Syria,  and  Jerusalem  became  a  centre  of  trade,  as 
well  as  of  devotion.  But  this  rest  was  roughly 
broken  by  the  invading  Persian  army  under  Chos- 
rocs  II.,  who  swept  through  Syria,  drove  the 
imperial  troops  before  them,  and,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Antioch  and  Damascus,  marched  upon 
Jerusalem.  A  multitude  of  Jews  from  Tiberias 
and  Galilee  followed  in  their  train.  The  city  was 
invested,  and  taken  by  assault  in  June,  614 ;  thou- 
sands of  the  monks  and  clergy  were  slain ;  the 
suburbs  were  burnt,  churches  demolished,  and  that 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  injured,  if  not  consumed,  by 
fire.  The  invading  army  in  their  retreat  carried 
with  them  the  patriarch  Zacharias,  and  the  wood 
of  the  true  cross,  besides  multitudes  of  captives. 
During  the  exile  of  the  patriarch,  his  vicar  Mo- 
destus,  supplied  with  money  and  workmen  by  the 
mnnUicent  John  Eleemon,  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
restored  the  churches  of  the  Resurrection  and  Cal- 
vary, and  also  that  of  the  Assumption.  After  a 
struggle  of  fourteen  years  the  imperial  arms  were 
again  victorious,  and  in  628  Heraclius  entered  Jeru- 
salem on  foot,  at  the  head  of  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession, bearing  the  true  cross  on  his  shoulder. 
The  restoration  of  the  churches  is,  with  greater 
probability,  attributed  by  William  of  Tyre  to  the 
liberality  of  the  emperor  (Hist,  i.  1). 

The  dominion  of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  City 
was  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  After  an 
obstinate  defence  of  four  months,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  against  the  impetuous  attacks  of  the  Arabs, 
the  patriarch  Sophronius  surrendered  to  the  Khalif 
Omar  in  person  a.d.  637.  The  valour  of  the  besieged 
extolled  unwilling  admiration  from  the  victors,  and 
obtained  for  them  terms  unequalled  for  leniency 
in  the  history  of  Arab  conquest.  The  Khalif, 
after  ratifying  the  terms  of  capitulation,  which 
secured  to  the  Christians  liberty  of  worship  in  the 
churches  which  they  had,  but  prohibited  the  erection 
of  more,  entered  the  city,  and  was  met  at  the  gates 
by  the  patriarch.  Sophronius  received  him  with 
the  nncourteous  exclamatiou,  "  Verily  this  is  the 


abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the 
prophet,  standing  in  the  holy  place  1"  and  the 
chronicler  does  not  forget  to  record  the  ragged  dress 
and  "  satanic  hypocrisy "  of  the  hardy  khalit 
(Cedrenus,  Hist.  Comp.  426).  Omar  then,  in  com- 
pany with  the  patriarch,  visited  the  Church  of  the 
Resurrection,  and  at  the  Muslim  time  of  prayer 
knelt  down  on  the  eastern  steps  of  the  Basilica, 
refusing  to  pray  within  the  buildings,  in  order  that 
the  possession  of  them  might  be  secured  to  the 
Christians.  Tradition  relates  that  be  requested  a  site 
whereon  to  elect  a  mosque  for  the  Mohammedan 
worship,  and  that  the  patriarch  assigned  him  the 
spot  occupied  by  the  reputed  stone  of  Jacob's  vision : 
over  this  he  is  said  to  have  built  the  mosque  after- 
wards known  by  his  name  (Eutychii  Chron.  ii.  285 ; 
Ockley,  Hist,  of  Bar.  205-214,  Bonn),  and  which 
still  exists  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Aksa.  Hence- 
forth Jerusalem  became  for  Muslims,  as  well  as 
Christians,  a  sacred  place,  and  the  Mosque  of  Omar 
shared  the  honours  of  pilgrimage  with  the  renowned 
Kaaba  of  Mecca. 

In  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  (771-814)  ambas- 
sadors were  sent  by  the  Emperor  of  the  West  to 
distribute  alms  in  the  Holy  City,  and  on  their 
return  were  accompanied  by  envoys  from  the 
enlightened  Khalif  Harun  er-Rashld,  bearing  to 
Charlemagne  the  keys  of  Calvary  and  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  But  these  amenities  were  not  of  long 
continuance.  The  dissensions  which  ensued  upon 
the  death  of  the  khalif  spread  to  Jerusalem,  and 
churches  and  convents  suffered  in  the  general 
anarchy.  About  the  same  period  the  fend  between 
the  Joktanite  and  Ishmaelite  Arabs  assumed  an 
alarming  aspect.  The  former,  after  devastating 
the  neighbouring  region,  made  an  attempt  upon 
Jerusalem,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  signal  valour 
of  its  garrison.  In  the  reign  of  the  Khalif  El  Mo- 
tasem  it  was  held  for  a  time  by  the  rebel  chief 
Tamun  Abu-Hareb. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Abassides  the  Holy  City 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Fatimite  conqueror 
Muez,  who  fixed  the  seat  of  his  empire  at  Musr 
el-KAhirah,  the  modern  Cairo  (A.D.  969).  Under 
the  Fatimite  dynasty  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians 
in  Jerusalem  reached  their  height,  when  El-Hakem, 
the  third  of  his  line,  ascended  the  throne  (a.d. 
996).  The  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which 
had  been  twice  dismantled  and  burnt  within  the 
previous  seventy  years  (Eutych.  Ann.  ii.  529, 
530 ;  Cedren.  Hist.  Comp.  p.  661),  was  again 
demolished  (Ademari  Chron.  a.d.  1010),  and  its 
successor  was  not  completed  till  A.D.  1048.  A 
small  chapel  ("  oratoria  valde  modica,"  Will.  Tyr. 
viii.  3)  supplied  the  place  of  the  magnificent 
Basilica  on  Golgotha. 

The  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  in  the  11th  century 
became  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  Muslims,  who 
exacted  a  tax  of  a  byzant  from  every  visitor  tr  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  Among  the  most  remarkable  pil- 
grimages of  this  century  were  those  of  Robert  of 
Normandy  (1035),  Lietbert  of  Cambray  (1054), 
and  the  German  bishops  (1065). 

In  1077  Jerusalem  was  pillaged  by  Anas  the 
Kharismiau,  commander  of  the  army  sent  by 
Melek  Shah  against  the  Syrian  dominions  of  the 
khalif.  About  the  year  1084  it  was  bestowed  by 
Tutush,  the  brother  of  Melek  Shah,  upon  Ortok, 
chief  of  a  Turkman  horde  under  his  command. 
From  this  time  till  1091  Ortok  was  emir  of  the 
city,  and  on  his  death  it  was  held  as  a  kind  of  fief 
by  his  sons  Ilgh&zy  and  Sukman,  whose  severity 
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to  the  Christians  became  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
Crusades.    Rudhw&n,  son  of  Tutush,  made  an  in- 
effectual attack,  upon  Jerusalem  in  1096.   The  city 
was  ultimately  taken,  after  a  siege  of  forty  days, 
by  At'dal,  vizir  of  the  khalif  of  Egypt,  and  for 
eleven  months  had  been  governed  by  the  Emir 
lftikar  ed-Dauleh,  when,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1099, 
the  crusading  army  appeared  before  the  walk. 
After  the  fall  of  Antioch  in  the  preceding  year  the 
remains  of  their  numerous  host  marched  along  be- 
tween Lebanon  and  the  sea,  passing  Byblos,  Bey- 
rout,  and  Tyre  on  their  road,  and  so  through  Lydda, 
Ramleh,  and  the  ancient  Emma  us,  to  Jerusalem. 
The  crusaders,  40,000  in  number,  but  with  little 
more  than  20,000  effective  troops,  reconnoitred  the 
city,  and  determined  tt>  attack  it  on  the  north. 
Their  camp  extended  from  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen 
to  that  beneath  the  tower  of  David.    Godfrey  of 
Lorraine  occupied  the  extreme  left  (East) ;  next  him 
was  Count  Robert  of  Flanders ;  Robert  of  Normandy 
held  the  third  place;  and  Tancred  was  posted  at  the 
N.W.  corner  tower,  afterwards  called  by  his  name. 
Raymond  of  Toulouse  originally  encamped  against 
the  west  gate,  but  afterwards  withdrew  half  his 
force  to  the  part  between  the  city  and  the  church 
of  Zion.    At  the  tidings  of  their  approach  the 
khalif  of  Egypt  gave  orders  for  the  repair  of  the 
towers  and  walls;  the  fountains  and  wells  for  five 
or  six  miles  round  (Will.  Tyr.  vii.  23),  with  the 
exception  of  Siloam,  were  stopped,  as  in  the  days 
of  Hezekiah,  when  the  city  was  invested  by  Senna- 
cherib's host  of  Assyrians.   On  the  fifth  day  after 
their  arrival  the  crusaders  attacked  the  city  and 
drove  the  Saracens  from  the  outworks,  but  were 
compelled  to  suspend  their  operations  till  the  arrival 
of  the  Genoese  engineers.    Another  month  was 
consumed  in  constructing  engines  to  attack  the 
walls,  and  meanwhile  the  besiegers  suffered  all  the 
horrors  of  thirst  in  a  burning  sun.    At  length 
the  engines  were  completed  ana  the  day  fixed  for 
the  assault.   On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  July 
Godfrey  had  changed  his  plan  of  attack,  and  re- 
moved his  engines  to  a  weaker  part  of  the  wall 
between  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen  and  the  comer 
tower  overlooking  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  on 
the  north.    At  break  of  day  the  city  was  assaulted 
in  three  points  at  once.    Tancred  and  Raymond  of 
Toulouse  attacked  the  walls  opposite  their  own 
positions.    Night  only  separated  the  combatants, 
and  was  spent  by  both  armies  in  preparations  for 
the  morrow's  contest.  Next  day,  after  seven  hours' 
hard  fighting,  the  drawbridge  from  Godfrey's  tower 
was  let  down.    Godfrey  was  first  upon  the  wall, 
followed  by  the  Count  of  Flanders  and  the  Duke  of 
Normandy;  the  northern  gate  was  thrown  open, 
and  at  three  o'clock  on  Friday  the  15th  of  July 
Jerusalem  was  in  the  hands  of  the  crusaders. 
Raymond  of  Toulouse  entered  without  opposition 
by  the  Zion  gate.    The  carnage  was  terrible: 
10,000  Muslims  fell  within  the  sacred  enclosure. 
Older  was  gradually  restored,  and  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  elected  king  (Will.  Tyr.  viii.).  Churches 
were  established,  and  for  eighty-eight  years  Jeru- 
salem remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  In 
1187  it  was  retaken  by  Saladin  after  a  siege  of 
several  weeks.    Five  years  afterwards  (1192),  in 
anticipation  of  an  attack  by  Richard  of  England, 
the  fortifications  were  strengthened  and  new  walls 
built,  and  the  supply  of  water  again  cnt  off  (Bar- 
hebr.  CAron.p.421).   During  the  winter  of  1191-2 
the  work  was  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  vigour. 
Fifty  skilled  masons,  sent  by  Alaeddin  of  Mosul, 
vol.  L 


rendered  able  assistance,  and  two  thousand  Christian 
captives  were  pressed  into  the  service.  The  Sultan 
rode  round  the  fortifications  each  day  encouraging 
the  workmen,  and  even  brought  them  stones  on 
his  horse's  saddle.  His  sons,  his  brother  Malek 
al-Adel,  and  the  Emirs  ably  seconded  his  efforts,  and 
within  six  months  the  works  were  completed,  solid 
and  durable  as  a  rock  (Wilken,  Kreuzzige,  iv. 
457,  458).  The  walls  and  towers  were  demolished 
by  order  of  the  Sultan  Melek  el  Mu'adhdhem  of  Da- 
mascus in  1219,  and  in  this  defenceless  condition 
the  city  was  ceded  to  the  Christians  by  virtue  of 
the  treaty  with  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  An 
attempt  to  rebuild  the  walls  in  1239  was  frustrated 
by  an  assault  by  David  of  Kerak,  who  dismantled 
the  city  anew.  In  1243  it  again  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Christians,  and  in  the  following  year 
sustained  a  siege  by  the  wild  Kharisraian  hordes, 
who  slaughtered  the  priests  and  monks  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  after  plundering  the  city  withdrew  to  Gasa. 
After  their  departure  Jerusalem  again  reverted  to 
the  Mohammedans,  in  whose  hands  it  still  remains. 
The  defeat  of  the  Christians  at  Gaza  was  followed 
by  the  occupation  of  the  Holy  City  by  the  forces  of 
the  Sultan  of  Egypt. 

In  1277  Jerusalem  was  nominally  annexed  to 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  In  1517  it  passed  under 
the  sway  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan  SeUm  I.,  whose 
successor  Suliman  built  the  present  walls  of  the 
city  in  1542.  Mohammed  Aly,  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  took  possession  of  it  in  1832.  In  1834  it 
was  seized  and  held  for  a  time  by  the  Fellahin  during 
the  insurrection,  and  in  1840,  after  the  bombard- 
ment of  Acre,  was  again  restored  to  the  Sultan. 

Such  in  brief  is  a  sketch  of  the  chequered  for- 
tunes of  the  Holy  City  since  its  destruction  by 
Titus.  The  details  will  be  found  in  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fail;  Prof.  Robinson's  Bibl.  Bit.  i. 
365-407  ;  the  Rev.  G.  Williams'  Holy  City,  vol.  i. ; 
Wilkon's  Qesch.  dtr  KreuxtOge ;  Dealing's  Diss, 
de  Atliae  Capitolinat  orig.  et  historia ;  and  Bp. 
M (Inter's  History  of  the  Jewish  War  under  Trajan 
and  Hadrian,  translated  in  Robinson's  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  pp.  893-455.  [W.  A.  W."| 

HI.  TOPOGRAPHT  OF  THE  ClTT. 
There  is  perhaps  no  city  in  the  ancient  world 
the  topography  of  which  ought  to  be  so  easily 
determined  as  that  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  first 
place,  the  city  always  was  small,  and  is  surrounded 
oy  deep  valleys,  while  the  form  of  the  ground 
within  its  limits  is  so  strongly  marked  that  there 
never  could  apparently  be  any  great  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  its  general  extent,  or  in  fixing  its 
more  prominent  features;  and  on  the  other  hand 
we  have  in  the  works  of  josephus  a  more  full  and 
complete  topographical  description  of  this  city  than 
of  almost  any  other  in  the  ancient  world.  It  is 
certain  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
localities  he  describes,  and  as  his  copious  descrip- 
tions can  be  tested  by  comparing  them  with  the 
details  of  the  siege  by  Titus  which  he  afterwards 
narrates,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  settling 
at  least  all  the  main  points.  Nor  would  there-  ever 
have  been  any,  but  for  the  circumstance  that  for 
a  long  period  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  by 
Titus,  the  place  was  practically  deserted  by  its  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  and  the  continuity  of  tradition 
consequently  broken  in  upon ;  and  after  this,  when 
it  again  appears  in  history,  it  is  as  a  sacred  city, 
and  at  a  period  the  most  uncritical  of  any  known  in 
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the  modern  history  of  the  world.  During  at  least 
ten  centuries  of  what  are  called  most  properly  the 
dark  ages,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  find  a  locality 
for  every  event  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
which  had  taken  place  within  or  near  its  walls. 
These  were  in  most  instances  fixed  arbitrarily,  there 
being  no  constant  tradition  to  guide  the  topographer, 
so  that  the  confusion  which  has  arisen  has  become 
perplexing,  to  a  degree  that  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  hare  attempted  to  unravel  the  tangled 
thread;  and  now  that  long  centuries  of  constant 
tradition  have  added  sanctity  to  the  localities,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  shake  oneself  free  from  its 
influence,  and  to  investigate  the  subject  in  that 
critical  spirit  which  is  necessary  to  elicit  the  truth 
so  long  buried  in  obscurity. 

It  is  only  by  taking  up  the  thread  of  the  narra- 
tive from  the  very  beginning,  and  admitting  nothing 
which  cannot  be  proved,  either  by  direct  testimony 
or  by  local  indications,  that  we  can  hope  to  clear 
up  the  mystery;  but,  with  the  ample  materials 
that  still  exist,  it  only  requires  that  this  should 
be  done  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  determination 
of  at  least  all  the  principal  points  of  the  topography 
of  this  sacred  city. 

So  little  has  this  been  done  hitherto,  that  there 
are  at  present  before  the  public  three  distinct  views 
of  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  so  discrepant  from 
one  another  in  their  most  essential  features,  that  a 
disinterested  person  might  fairly  feel  himself  justi- 
fied in  assuming  that  there  existed  no  real  data  for 
the  determination  of  the  points  at  issue,  and  that 
the  disputed  questions  must  for  ever  remain  in  the 
same  unsatisfactory  state  as  at  present. 

1.  The  first  of  these  theories  is  the  most  obvious, 
and  has  at  all  events  the  great  merit  of  simplicity. 
It  consists  in  the  belief  that  all  the  sacred  localities 
were  correctly  ascertained  in  tiie  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  that  none 
have  been  changed  during  the  dark  ages  that  fol- 
lowed, or  in  the  numerous  revolutions  to  which  the 
city  has  been  exposed.  Consequently,  inferring  that 
all  which  the  traditions  of  the  middle  ages  have 
handed  down  to  us  may  be  implicitly  relied  upon. 
The  advantages  of  this  theory  are  so  manifest,  that 
it  is  little  wonder  that  it  should  be  so  popular  and 
find  so  many  advocates. 

The  first  person  who  ventured  publicly  to  express 
his  dissent  from  this  view  was  Korte,  a  German 
printer,  who  travelled  in  Palestine  about  the  year 
1728.  On  visiting  Jerusalem  he  was  struck  with 
the  apparent  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  site  of 
the  present  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  with  the 
exigencies  of  the  Bible  narrative,  and  on  his  return 
home  published  a  work  denying  the  authenticity  of 
the  so-called  saered  localities.  His  heresies  excited 
very  little  attention  at  the  time,  or  for  long 
afterwards;  but  the  spirit  of  enquiry  which  has 
sprang  up  during  the  present  century  has  revived 
the  controversy  which  has  so  long  been  dormant, 
and  many  pious  and  earnest  men,  both  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  have  expressed  with  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctness the  difficulties  they  feel  in  reconciling  the 
assumed  localities  with  the  indications  in  the  Bible. 
The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  present  localities 
being  the  correct  ones,  are  well  summed  up  by  the 
Rev.  George  Williams  in  his  work  on  the  Holy  City, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Professor  Willis  all  has 
been  said  that  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  their  au- 
thenticity. Nothing  can  exceed  the  ingenuity  of 
the  various  hypotheses  that  are  brought  forward  to 
explain  away  the  admitted  difficulties  of  the  case ; 


but  we  look  in  vain  for  any  new  facts  to  counter- 
balance the  significance  of  those  so  often  urged  on 
the  other  side,  while  the  continued  appeals  to  faith 
and  to  personal  arguments,  do  not  inspire  confidence 
in  the  soundness  of  the  data  brought  forward. 

2.  Professor  Robinson,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his 
elaborate  works  on  Palestine,  has  brought  together 
all  the  arguments  which  from  the  time  of  Korte 
have  been  accumulating  against  the  authenticity  of 
the  mediaeval  sites  and  traditions.  He  has  done  this 
with  a  power  of  logic  which  would  probably  have 
been  conclusive  had  he  been  able  to  carry  the  argu- 
ment to  its  legitimate  conclusion.  His  want  of 
knowledge  of  architecture  and  of  the  principles  of 
architectural  criticism,  however,  prevented  him  from 
perceiving  that  the  present  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre was  wholly  of  an  age  subsequent  to  that  of  the 
Crusades,  and  without  a  trace  of  the  style  of  Con- 
stantine.  Nor  was  he,  from  the  same  causes,  able 
to  correct  in  a  single  instance  the  erroneous  adscrip- 
tions  given  to  many  other  buildings  in  Jerusalem, 
whose  dates  might  have  afforded  a  clue  to  the  mys- 
tery. When,  in  consequence,  he  announced  as  the 
result  of  his  researches  the  melancholy  conclusion, 
that  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  now,  and 
must  in  all  probability  for  ever  remain  a  mystery, 
the  effect  was,  that  those  who  were  opposed  to  his 
views  clung  all  the  more  firmly  to  those  they  before 
entertained,  preferring  a  site  and  a  sepulchre  which 
had  been  hallowed  by  the  tradition  of  ages  rathei 
than  launch  forth  on  the  shoreless  sea  of  specula- 
tion which  Dr.  Robinson's  negative  conclusion  opened 
out  before  them. 

3.  The  third  theory  is  that  put  forward  by  the 
author  of  this  article  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Ancient 
Topography  of  Jerusalem."  It  agrees  generally 
with  the  views  urged  by  all  those  from  Korte  tr 
Robinson,  who  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  pre- 
sent site  of  the  sepulchre ;  but  instead  of  acquiescing 
in  the  desponding  view  taken  by  the  latter,  it  goes 
on  to  assert,  for  reasons  which  will  be  given  here- 
after, that  the  building  now  known  to  Christians 
as  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  but  by  Moslems  called  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock,  is  the  identical  church  which 
Constantine  erected  over  the  Rock  which  contained 
the  Tomb  of  Christ. 

If  this  view  of  the  topography  can  be  maintained, 
it  at  once  sets  to  rest  ail  questions  that  can  pos- 
sibly arise  as  to  the  accordance  of  the  sacred  sites 
with  the  Bible  narrative ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  this  locality  was 
outside  the  walls,  "  near  the  judgment-seat,"  and 
"  towards  the  country ;"  and  it  agrees  in  every  re- 
spect with  the  minutest  indication  of  the  Scriptures. 

It  confirms  all  that  was  said  by  Eusebius,  and 
all  Christian  and  Mohammedan  writers  before  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  regarding  the  sacred  localities, 
and  brings  the  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Mohammedan 
topography  into  order,  and  explains  all  that  before 
was  so  puzzling. 

It  substitutes  a  building  which  no  one  doubts  was 
built  long  before  the  time  ot  the  Crusades,  for  one 
which  as  undoubtedly  was  erected  after  that  event; 
and  one  that  now  possesses  in  its  centre  a  mass  ot 
living  rock  with  one  cave  in  it  exactly  as  described 
by  Eusebius,  for  one  with  only  a  small  tabernacle 
of  marble,  where  no  rock  ever  was  seen  by  human 
eyes ;  and  it  groups  together  buildings  undoubtedly 
of  the  age  of  Constantine,  whose  juxta-position  it  is 
otherwise  impossible  to  account  for. 

A  theory  offering  such  advantages  as  these 
ought  either  to  be  welcomed  by  all  Christian  men. 
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or  mailed  by  earnest  reasoning,  and  not  rejected 
without  good  and  solid  objections  being  brought 
against  it."  For  it  never  can  be  unimportant  even 
to  the  best  established  creeds  to  deprive  scoffers 
of  every  opportunity  for  a  sneer,  and  it  is  always 
wise  to  offer  to  the  wavering  every  testimony  which 
may  tend  to  confirm  them  in  their  faith. 

The  most  satisfactory  way  of  investigating  the 
subject  will  probably  be  to  commence  at  the  time 
of  the  greatest  prosperity  of  Jerusalem,  imme- 
diately before  its  downfall,  which  also  happens  to 
be  the  period  when  we  have  the  greatest  amount 
of  knowledge  regarding  its  features.  If  we  can 
determine  what  was  then  its  extent,  and  fix  the 
more  important  localities  at  that  period,  there  will 
be  no  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  proper  sites 
for  the  events  which  may  have  happened  either  be- 
fore or  after.  All  that  now  remains  of  the  ancient 
city  of  course  existed  then ;  and  the  descriptions  of 
Josephus,  in  so  far  as  they  are  to  be  trusted,  apply 
to  the  city  as  he  then  saw  it ;  so  that  the  evidence 
is  at  that  period  more  complete  and  satisfactory 
than  at  any  other  time,  and  the  city  itself  being 
then  at  its  greatest  extent,  it  necessarily  included 
all  that  existed  either  before  or  afterwards. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  dwell  upon  the 
much  disputed  point  of  the  veracity  of  the  his- 
torian on  whose  testimony  we  must  principally 
rely  on  this  matter.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  remark 
that  every  new  discovery,  every  improved  plan 
that  has  been  made,  has  served  more  and  more  to 
confirm  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  and  to  give  a 
higher  idea  of  the  minute  accuracy  of  his  local 
knowledge.  Id  no  one  instance  has  he  yet  been 
convicted  of  any  material  error  in  describing 
localities  in  plan.  Many  difficulties  which  were 
thought  at  one  time  to  be  insuperable  have  dis- 
appeared with  a  more  careful  investigation  of  the 
data;  and  now  that  the  city  has  been  carefully 
mapped  and  explored,  there  seems  every  probability 
of  our  being  able  to  reconcile  all  his  descriptions 
with  the  appearance  of  the  existing  localities.  So 
much  indeed  is  this  the  ease  that  one  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  the  Roman  army  was  provided  with 
surveyors  who  could  map  ont  the  localities  with 
very  tolerable  precision ;  and  that,  though  writing 
at  Rome,  Josephus  had  before  him  data  which 
checked  and  guided  him  in  all  he  said  as  to  hori- 
zontal dimensions.  This  becomes  more  probable 
when  we  consider  how  moderate  all  these  are,  and 
how  consistent  with  existing  remains,  and  compare 
them  with  his  strangely  exaggerated  statements 
whenever  he  speaks  of  heights  or  describes  the 
arrangement  of  buildings  which  had  been  destroyed 
in  the  siege,  and  of  which  it  may  be  supposed  no 
record  or  correct  description  then  existed.  He 
seems  to  have  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  indulge  his 
national  vanity  in  respect  to  these,  but  to  have  been 
checked  when  speaking  of  what  still  existed,  and 
could  never  be  falsified.  The  consequence  is,  that 
in  almost  all  instances  we  may  implicitly  rely  on 
anything  he  says  with  regard  to  the  plan  of  Jeru- 
salem ,  and  as  to  anything  that  existed  or  could  he 
tested  at  the  time  he  wrote,  but  must  receive  with 
the  greatest  caution  any  assertion  with  regard  to 
what  did  not  then  remain,  or  respecting  which  no 
accurate  evidence  could  be  adduced  to  refute  his 
statement. 

In  attempting  to  follow  the  description  of  Jo- 
sephus there  are  two  points  which  it  is  necessary 
should  be  fixed  in  order  to  understand  what  follows. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  position  and  dimensions 
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of  the  Temple  j  the  second  the  position  of  the 
Tower  Hippicns. 

Thanks  to  modern  investigation  there  now  seems 
to  be  little  difficulty  in  determining  the  first,  with 
all  the  accuracy  requisite  to  our  present  purposes. 
The  position  of  the  Tower  Hippicus  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  the  same  absolute  certainty,  but  can 
be  fixed  within  such  limits  as  to  allow  no  reason- 
able doubts  as  to  its  locality. 

I.  Site  of  the  Temple. — Without  any  exception, 
all  topographers  are  now  agreed  that  the  Temple 
stood  within  the  limits  of  the  great  area  now 
known  as  the  Haram,  though  few  are  agreed  as  to 
the  portion  of  that  space  which  it  covered;  and 
at  least  one  author  places  it  in  the  centre,  and 
not  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  enclosure. 
With  this  exception  all  topographers  ore  agreed 
that  the  south-western  angle  of  the  Haram  area 
was  one  of  the  angles  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Temple. 
In  tlje  first  place  it  is  admitted  that  the  Temple 
was  a  rectangle,  and  this  happens  to  be  the  only 
right  angle  of  the  whole  enclosure.  In  the  next 
place,  in  his  description  of  the  great  Stoa  Basilica 
of  the  Temple,  Josephus  distinctly  states  that  it 
stood  on  the  southern  wall  and  overhung  the  valley 
{Ant.  xv.  1 6,  §5).  Again,  the  discovery  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  arch  of  a  bridge,  commencing  about 
40  feet  from  the  S.W.  angle  in  the  western  wall. 


of  Arch  of  Bridge.   (S.W.  angle  of  lUmm.) 


and  consequently  coinciding  with  the  centre  of  the 
great  Stoa  (as  will  be  shown  under  the  head 
Temple),  so  exactly  corresponds  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Josephus  (Ant.  xiv.  4,  §2 ;  B.  J.  i.  2,  §5, 
2,  ii.  16,  §3,  vi.  6,  §2,  vi.  7,  §1)  as  in  itself  to  be 
sufficient  to  decide  the  question.  The  size  of  the 
stones  and  the  general  character  of  the  masonry  at 
the  Jews'  Wailing-place  (woodcut  No.  2)  in  the 
western  wall  near  its  southern  extremity  have  been 
considered  by  almost  all  topographers  as  a  proof 
that  the  wall  there  formed  part  of  the  substruc- 
tures of  the  Temple  ;  and  lastly,  the  discovery  of 
one  of  the  old  gateways  which  Josephus  (B.  J. 
vi.  6,  §2)  mentions  as  leading  from  the  Temple  to 
Parbar,  on  this  side,  mentioned  by  Ali  Bey,  ii.  226, 
and  Dr.  Barclay  (City  of  Vie  Great  King,  p.  490), 
besides  minor  indications,  make  up  such  a  chain  of 
proof  as  to  leave  scarcely  a  doubt  on  this  point. 

The  extent  of  the  Temple  northwards  and  east- 
wards from  this  point  is  a  question  on  which  there 
is  much  less  agreement  than  with  regard  to  the 
fixation  of  its  south-western  angle,  though  the  evi- 
dence, both  written  and  local,  points  inevitably  to 
3  U  2 
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the  conclusion  that  Josephus  was  literally  correct 
when  he  said  that  the  Temple  was  an  exact  square 
of  a  stadium,  or  600  Greek  feet,  on  each  side  (Ant. 
xt.  11,  §3).  This  assertion  he  repeats  when  de- 
scribing the  great  Stoa  Basilica,  which  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  southern  side  (xt.  11,  §9) ;  and  again, 
In  describing  Solomon's,  or  the  eastern,  portico,  he 
says  it  was  400  cubits,  or  600  feet,  in  extent  (xx. 
10,  §7) ;  and  lastly,  in  narrating  the  building  of 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  (tu'i.  3,  §9),  he  says  he 
elevated  the  ground  to  400  cubits,  meaning,  as  the 
context  explains,  on  each  side.  In  fact  there  is  no 
point  on  which  Josephus  repeats  himself  so  often, 
and  is  throughout  so  thoroughly  consistent. 


There  is  no  other  written  authority  on  this 
subject  except  the  Talmud,  which  asserts  that  the 
Temple  was  a  square  of  500  cubits  each  side 
(Miahna,  v.  334);  but  the  Rabbis,  as  if  aware  that 
this  assertion  did  not  coincide  with  the  localities, 
immediately  correct  themselves  by  explaining  that  it 
was  the  cubit  of  15  inches  which  was  meant,  which 
would  make  the  side  625  feet.  Their  authority, 
however,  is  so  questionable  that  it  is  of  the  least 
possible  consequence  what  they  said  or  meant. 

The  mstantia  cruris,  however,  is  the  existing 
remains,  and  these  confirm  the  description  of  Jo- 
sephus to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  Proceeding 
eastward  along  the  southern  wall  from  the  south- 
western angle  we  find  the  whole  Haram  area  filled 
up  perfectly  solid,  with  the  exception  of  the  great 
tunnel-like  entrance  under  the  mosque  £1  Aksa, 
until,  at  the  distance  of  600  feet  from  the  angle, 
we  arrive  at  a  wall  running  northwards  at  right  \ 
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angles  to  the  southern  wall,  and  bounding  the  solid 
space.  Beyond  this  point  the  Haram  area  is  filled 
up  with  a  series  of  light  arches  supported  on  square 
piers  (shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  No.  3),  the 
whole  being  of  so  slight  a  construction  that  it  may 
be  affirmed  with  absolute  certainty  that  neither  the 
Stoa  Basilica,,  nor  any  of  the  larger  buildings  of 
the  Temple,  ever  stood  on  them.  The  proof  of  this 
is  not  difficult.  Taking  Josephus'  account  of  the 
great  Stoa  as  we  find  it,  he  states  that  it  consisted 
of  four  rows  of  Corinthian  pillars,  40  in  each  row. 
If  they  extended  along  the  whole  length  of  the  pre- 
sent southern  wall  they  must  have  been  spaced  be- 
tween 23  and  24  feet  apart,  and  this,  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  ancients,  we  may 
assert  to  be  architecturally  impossible.  But,  far 
more  than  this,  the  piers  that  support  the  vaults  in 
question  are  only  about  3  feet  6  inches  by  3  feet 
3  inches  square,  while  the  pillars  which  it  is  assumed 
they  supported  were  between  5  and  6  feet  in  dia- 
meter (Ant.  xt.  11,  §5),  so  that,  if  this  were  so, 
the  foundations  must  have  been  practically  about 
half  the  area  of  the  columns  they  supported.  Even 
this  is  not  all :  the  piers  in  the  vault*  are  so  irre- 
gularly spaced,  some  17,  some  20  or  21,  and  one 
even  30  feet  apart,  that  the  pillars  of  the  Stoa 
must  have  stood  in  most  instances  on  the  crown  or 
sides  of  the  arches,  and  these  are  so  weak  (as  may 
be  seen  from  the  roots  of  the  trees  above  having 
struck  through  them),  that  they  could  not  for  one 
hour  have  supported  the  weight  In  fact  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  buildings  of  the 
Temple  never  stood  on  this  frail  prop,  and  also 
that  no  more  solid  foundations  ever  existed  here ; 
for  the  bare  rock  is  everywhere  risible,  and  if  ever 
more  solidly  built  upon,  the  remains  of  such  con- 
structions could  not  hare  disappeared.  In  eo  far 
therefore  as  the  southern  wall  is  concerned,  we  may 
rest  perfectly  satisfied  with  Josephus'  description 
that  the  Temple  extended  east  and  west  600  feet. 

The  position  of  the  northern  wall  is  as  easily 
fixed.  If  the  Temple  was  square  it  must  hare 
commenced  at  a  point  600  feet  from  the  south-west 
angle,  and  in  fact  the  southern  wall  of  the  platform 
which  now  surrounds  the  so-called  Mosque  of  Omar 
runs  parallel  to  the  southern  wall  of  the  inclosure, 
at  a  distance  of  exactly  600  feet,  while  westward  it 
is  continued  in  a  causeway  which  crosses  the  Taller 
just  600  feet  from  the  south-western  angle.  It  may 
also  be  mentioned  that  from  this  point  the  western 
wall  of  the  Haram  area  no  longer  follows  the  same 
direction,  but  inclines  slightly  to  the  westward,  in- 
dicating a  difference  (though  perhaps  not  of  moon 
value)  in  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  applied. 
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Moreover  the  south  wall  of  what  is  now  the  plat-  tower.  Again,  in  the  same  passage,  he  describe! 
form  of  the  Dome  of  the  Kock  runs  eastward  from  the  three  towel's  as  standing  on  the  north  side  of  the 
the  western  wall  for  just  600  feet ;  which  again  j  wall.  If  this  were  so,  the  two  others  must  hare 
gives  the  same  dimension  for  the  north  wall  of  the  ;  been  in  his  time  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  where 
Temple  as  was  found  for  the  southern  wall  by  the  Herod  never  would  have  placed  them.  They  also  are 
limitation  of  the  solid  space  before  the  commence-  said  to  have  stood  on  a  height,  whereas  eastward 
ment  of  the  vaults.  All  these  points  will  be  now  ;  of  the  citadel  the  ground  falls  rapidly.  Add  to  the 
clear  by  reference  to  the  Plan  on  the  next  page  that  the  position  of  the  army  of  Titus  when  he  sat 
(woodcut  No.  4),  where  the  dimensions  are  stated  ;  down  before  Jerusalem  is  in  itself  almost  sufficient 
in  English  feet,  according  to  the  best  available  to  settle  the  point.  After  despatching  the  10th 
authorities,  not  in  Greek  feet,  which  alone  are  used  <  Legion  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  he  located  himself 
in  the  text.  with  the  principal  division  of  his  array  opposite 

The  only  point  in  Josephus's  description  which  the  Tower  Psephinus,  but  his  right  wing  "  fortified 
seems  to  have  misled  topographers  with  regard  to  { itself  at  the  tower  called  Hippicus,  and  was  distant 
these  dimensions  is  his  assertion  that  the  Temple  in  like  manner  about  two  stadia  from  the  city " 
extended  from  one  valley  to  the  other  {Ant.  xv.  (B.  J.  v.  3,  §5).  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
11,  §5).    If  te  had  named  the  valley  or  iden- '  apply  this  passage  to  the  tower  in  the  citadel, 


tilled  it  in  any  way  with  the  valley  of  Kedron 
this  might  have  been  a  difficulty;  but  as  it  is 
only  a  valley  it  is  of  less  importance,  especially 
as  the  manner  in  which  the  vaults  extend  north- 
wards immediately  beyond  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
Temple  is  sufficient  to  show  that  such  a  depres- 
sion once  existed  here  as  to  justify  his  expression. 
But,  whatever  importance  may  be  attuned  to  these 
indefinite  words,  they  never  can  be  allowed  to  out- 
weigh the  written  dimensions  and  the  local  indica- 
tions, which  show  that  the  Temple  never  could  have 
extended  more  than  600  feet  from  the  western  wall. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  conclusion  that  if 
the  Temple  were  only  600  feet  square,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  space  within  its  walls  for  all  the 
courts  and  buildings  mentioned  by  Josephus  and  in 
the  Talmud.  This  difficulty,  however,  has  no  real 
foundation  in  fact,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  interior 
may  have  been  arranged,  so  as  to  meet  all  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case,  will  be  explained  in  treating  of 
the  Temple.  But  in  the  meanwhile  it  seems  im- 
possible to  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the 
square  space  indicated  by  shading  in  the  plan  (wood- 
cut No.  4)  was  the  exact  area  occupied  by  the 
Jewish  Temple  as  rebuilt  by  Herod,  and  as  described 
by  Josephus. 

II.  Hippicus. — Of  all  the  towers  that  once  adorned 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  only  one  now  exists  in  any- 
thing like  a  state  of  perfection.  Being  in  the  centre 
of  the  citadel,  on  one  of  the  most  elevated  points  of 


against  which  no  attack  ever  was  made  or  in- 
tended. Indeed  at  no  period  of  the  siege  did  Titus 
attempt  to  storm  the  walls  situated  on  the  heights. 
His  attack  was  made  from  the  northern  plateau, 
and  it  was  there  that  his  troops  were  encamped, 
and  consequently  it  must  have  been  opposite  the 
angle  now  occupied  by  the  remains  called  the  Kasr 
Jatud  that  they  were  placed.  From  the  context  it 
seems  almost  impossible  that  they  could  have  been 
encamped  in  the  valley  opposite  the  present  citadel. 

These,  and  other  objections  which  will  be  noticed 
in  the  sequel,  seem  fatal  to  the  idea  of  the  tower  in 
the  citadel  being  the  one  Josephus  alludes  to.  But 
at  the  north-western  angle  of  the  present  city  there 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  building  of  bevelled 
masonry  and  large  stones,  like  those  of  the  foundations 
of  the  temple  (Rob.  B.  R.  i.  471;  ischultz,  95; 
Krafft,  37,&c.),  whose  position  answers  so  completely 
every  point  of  the  locality  of  Hippicus  as  described 
by  Josephus,  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it 
marks  the  site  of  this  celebrated  edifice.  It  stood 
and  stands  "  on  the  northern  side  of  the  old  wall " 
— "  on  a  height,"  the  very  highest  point  in  the 
town — "over  against  Psephinus" — "is  a  corner 
tower,"  and  just  such  a  one  as  would  naturally  be 
taken  as  the  starting  point  for  the  description  of  the 
walls.  Indeed,  if  it  bad  happened  that  the  Kasr 
Jalud  were  as  well  preserved  as  the  tower  in  the 
citadel,  or  that  the  latter  had  retained  only  two  or 
three  courses  of  its  masonry ,  it  is  more  than  probable 


the  city,  it  strikes  the  traveller's  eye  whichever  ]  that  no  one  would  have  doubted  that  the  Kair  Jalud 
way  he  turns ;  and  from  its  prominence  now,  and  j  was  the  Hippicus ;  but  with  that  tendency  which 
the  importance  which  Josephus  ascribes  to  the  tower  j  prevails  to  ascribe  a  name  to  what  is  prominent 


Hippicus,  it  has  been  somewhat  hastily  assumed 
that  the  two  are  identical.  The  reasons,  however, 
against  this  assumption  are  too  cogent  to  allow  of  the 
identity  being  admitted.  Josephus  gives  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  Hippicus  as  25  cubits,  or  37 1  feet  square, 
whereas  the  tower  in  the  citadel  is  56  feet  6  inches 
by  70  feet  3  inches  (Rob.  B.  R.  1st  ed.  i.  456),  and, 
as  Josephns  never  diminishes  the  size  of  anything 


rather  than  to  what  is  less  obvious,  these  remains 
have  been  overlooked,  and  difficulties  have  been 
consequently  introduced  into  the  description  of  the 
city,  which  have  hitherto  seemed  almost  insuperable. 

III.  Walls. — Assuming  therefore  for  the  present 
that  the  Kasr  Jalud,  as  these  ruins  are  now  popu- 
larly called,  is  the  remains  of  the  Hippicus,  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  determining  either  the  direction  or 


Jewish,  this  alone  should  make  us  pause.  Even  if]  the  extent  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, as  described  by 
we  are  to  assume  that  it  is  one  of  the  three  great  Josephus  (2?.  J.  v.  4,  §2),  and  as  shown  in  Plate  I. 
towers  built  by  Herod,  as  far  as  its  architecture  is  The  first  or  old  wall  began  on  the  north  at  the 
concerned,  it  may  as  well  be  PhasaeUus  or  Mariamne  i  tower  called  Hippicus,  and,  extending  to  the  Xystus, 
as  Hippicus.  Indeed  its  dimensions  accord  with  the  !  joined  the  council  house,  and  ended  at  the  west 
first  named  of  these  far  better  than  with  the  last,  j  cloister  of  the  temple.  Its  southern  direction  is 
But  the  great  test  is  the  locality,  and  unfortunately  j  described  as  passing  the  gate  of  the  Essenes  (pro- 
the  tower  in  the  citadel  hardly  agrees  in  this  respect  I  bably  the  modern  Jaffa  gate),  and,  bending  above 
in  one  point  with  the  description  of  Josephus.  In  the  the  fountain  of  Siloam,  it  reached  Ophel,  and  was 
first  place  he  makes  it  a  corner  tower,  whereas  at '  joined  to  the  eastern  cloister  of  the  temple.  The 
the  time  he  wrote,  the  tower  in  the  citadel  must  have  importance  of  this  lost  indication  will  be  apparent 


been  in  a  re-entering  angle  of  the  wall,  as  it  is  now. 
In  the  next  he  says  it  was  "over  against  Psephinus"' 


in  the  sequel  when  speaking  of  the  third  wall. 
The  second  wall  began  at  the  gate  Gennath, 


(B.  J.  v.  4,  §3),  which  never  could  be  said  of  this  the  old  wall,  probably  near  the  Hippicus,  and  pas*! 
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round  the  northern  quarter  of  the  city,  enclosing, 
a*  will  be  shown  hereafter,  the  great  valley  of  the 
Tyropoeon,  which  leads  up  to  the  Damascus  gate ; 
and  then,  proceeding  southward,  joined  the  fortress 
Antonia.  Recent  discoveries  of  old  bevelled  masonry 
in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  Damascus  gate 
leave  little  douty  but  that,  so  far  at  least,  its  direc- 
tion was  identical  with  that  of  the  modern  wall ; 
and  some  part  at  least  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  western  wall  of  the  Haram  area  is  probably 
,  built  on  its  foundations. 

The  third  wall  was  not  commenced  till  twelve 
years  after  the  date  of  the  Crucifixion,  when  it  was 
undertaken  by  king  Herod  Agrippa;  and  was 
intended  to  enclose  the  suburbs  which  had  grown 
out  on  the  northern  sides  of  the  city,  which  before 
this  had  been  left  exposed  (B.  J.  v.  4,  §2).  It 
began  at  the  Hippicus,  and  reached  as  far  as  the 
tower  Psephiuus,  till  it  came  opposite  the  monu- 
ment of  Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene ;  it  then  passed 
by  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  kings— a  well- 
known  locality — and  turning  south  at  the  monu- 
ment of  the  Fuller,  joined  the  old  wall  at  the  valley 
called  the  valley  of  Kedron.  This  last  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  point  in  the  description.  If 
the  temple  had  extended  the  whole  width  of  the 
modern  Haram  area,  this  wall  must  have  joined  its 
northern  cloister,  or  if  the  whole  of  the  north  side 
of  the  temple  were  covered  by  the  tower  Antonia  it 
might  have  been  said  to  have  extended  to  that  fort- 
ress, but  in  either  of  these  cases  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible that  it  could  hare  passed  outside  the  present 
Haram  wall  so  as  to  meet  the  old  wall  at  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  the  temple,  where  Josephus  in  his 
description  makes  the  old  wall  end.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  possible  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
except  the  one  pointed  out  above,  that  the  temple 
was  only  600  feet  square ;  that  the  space  between 
the  temple  and  the  valley  of  Kedron  was  not  en- 
closed within  the  walls  till  Agrippa's  time,  and  that 
the  present  eastern  wall  of  the  Haram  is  the  identical 
wall  built  by  that  king — a  solution  which  not  only 
accords  with  the  words  of  Josephus  but  with  all 
the  local  peculiarities  of  the  place. 

It  may  also  be  added  that  Josephus 's  description 
(B.  J.  v.  4,  §2)  of  the  immense  stones  of  which 
this  wall  was  constructed,  fully  bears  out  the 
appearance  of  the  great  stones  at  the  angles,  and 
does  away  with  the  necessity  of  supposing,  on 
account  of  their  magnificence,  that  they  are  parts  of 
the  substructure  of  the  Temple  proper. 

After  describing  these  walls,  Josephus  adds  that 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  city  was  33  stadia, 
or  nearly  four  English  miles,  which  is  as  near  as 
may  be  the  extent  indicated  by  the  localities.  He 
then  adds  (B.  J.  v.  4,  §3)  that  the  number  of 
towers  in  the  old  wall  was  60,  the  middle  wall 
40,  and  the  new  wall  99.  Taking  the  distance 
of  these  towers  as  150  feet  from  centre  to  centre, 
which  is  probably  very  near  the  truth  on  the 
average,  the  first  and  last  named  walls  are  as 
nearly  as  may  be  commensurate,  tut  the  middle 
wall  is  so  much  too  short  that  either  we  must 
assume  a  mistake  somewhere,  or,  what  is  more  pro- 
bable, that  Josephus  enumerated  the  towers  not 
only  to  where  it  ended  at  the  Antonia,  but  round 
the  Antonia  and  temple  to  where  it  joined  the  old 
wall  above  Siloam.  With  this  addition  the  150 
fuel  again  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  facts 
of  the  cue  and  with  the  localities.  Altogether 
it  appears  that  the  extent  and  direction  of  the 
walls  is  not  now  a  matter  admitting  of  much  con- 
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troversy,  and  probably  would  never  have  been  so,  but 
for  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  position  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  will  be  alluded 
to  hereafter.  • 

IV.  Antonia. — Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the 
walls,  it  may  be  well  to  fix  the  situation  of  the 
Turrit  Antonia,  as  fer  as  the  data  at  our  command 
will  admit.  It  certainly  was  attached  to,  the 
temple  buildings,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  them  ; 
but  whether  covering  the  whole  space,  or  only  a 
portion,  has  been  much  disputed.  After  stating 
that  the  temple  was  foursquare,  and  a  stadium  on 
each  side,  Josephus  goes  on  to  say  (B.  J.  v.  5, 
§2),  that  with  Antonia  it  was  six  stadia  in  circum- 
ference. The  most  obvious  conclusion  from  this 
would  be  that  the  Antonia  was  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  temple  and  of  the  form  shown  In  the 
diagram  (woodcut  No.  5),  where  A  marks  the 
Temple,  and  B  Antonia,  according  to  this  theory .  In 
other  words,  it  assumes  that  the  Antonia  occupied 
practically  the  platform  on  which  the  so-called 
Mosque  of  Omar  now  stands,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  locality  to  contradict  such  an  assumption 
(see  B.  J.  vi.  5,  §4).  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  of 
the  Sakhra  being  the  highest  rock  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  would  confirm  all  we  are  told  of  the 
situation  of  the  Jewish  citadel.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  facts  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the 
siege  which  render  such  a  view  nearly  if  not  quite 
untenable. 


It  is  said  that  when  Titus  reviewed  his  army  on 
Bexetha  {B.  J.  v.  9,  §1 ),  the  Jews  looked  on  from 
the  north  wall  of  the  temple.  If  Antonia,  on 
higher  ground,  and  probably  with  higher  walls, 
had  intervened,  this  could  not  have  been  possible ; 
and  the  expression  must  have  been  that  they  looked 
on  from  the  walls  of  Antonia.  We  hare  also  a  pas- 
sage (B.  J.  v.  7,  §3)  which  makes  this  even  clearer ; 
it  is  there  asserted  that  "John  and  his  faction 
defended  themselves  from  the  tower  Antonia,  and 
from  the  northern  cloisters  of  the  temple,  and 
fought  the  Romans"  (from  the  context  evidently 
simultaneously)  "  before  the  monument  of  king 
Alexander."  We  are  therefore  forced  to  adopt  the 
alternative,  which  the  words  of  Josephus  equally 
justify,  that  the  Antonia  was  a  tower  or  keep  at- 
tached to  the  north-western  angle  of  the  temple,  as 
shown  in  the  plan.  Indeed,  the  words  of  Josephus 
hardly  justify  any  other  interpretation  ;  for  he  says 
(B.  J.  v.  5,  §8)  that "  it  was  situated  at  the  corner 
of  two  cloisters  of  the  court  of  the  temple— of  that 
on  the  west,  and  that  on  the  north."  Probably  it 
I  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  enclosing  courts  and  othec 
appurtenances  of  a  citadel,  and  with  its  enclosing 
wall  at  least  two  stadia  in  circuit.  It  may  hare 
been  two  and  a  half,  or  even  three,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram  (woodcut  No.  6),  where  C  marks  the  size 
and  position  of  the  Antonia  on  the  supposition  that 
its  entire  circumference  was  two  stadia,  and  D  D 
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the  size  it  would  attain  if  only  three  of  its  sides 
were  counted,  and  if  Josephus  did  not  reckon 
the  four  stadia  of  the  temple  as  a  fixed  quantity, 
and  deducted  the  part  covered  by  the  fortress  from 
the  whole  sum ;  but  in  this  instance  we  have  no 
local  indication  to  guide  us.  The  question  has 
become  one  of  no  very  gTeat  importance,  as  it  is 
quite  certain  that,  if  the  Temple  was  only  600  feet 
square,  it  did  not  occupy  the  whole  of  the  northern 
halt  of  the  Haram  area,  and  consequently  that 
neither  was  the  "  pool  of  Bethesda,"  its  northern 
ditch,  nor  the  rock  on  which  the  governor's  house 
now  stands  its  rock  foundation.  With  the  temple 
area  fixed  as  above,  by  no  hypothesis  could  it  be 
made  to  stretch  as  far  as  that;  and  the  object, 
therefore,  which  many  topographers  had  in  view  in 
extending  the  dimensions,  must  now  be  abandoned. 

V.  HUlt  and  Valleys.  —  Notwithstanding  the 
very  great  degree  of  certainty  with  which  the  site  of 
the  Temple,  the  position  of  the  Hippicus,  and  the 
direction  of  the  walls  may  be  determined,  there  are 
still  one  or  two  points  within  the  city,  the  positions 
of  which  have  not  yet  been  fixed  in  so  satisfactory  a 
manner.  Topographers  are  still  at  issue  as  to  the 
true  direction  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Tyropoeon 
valley,  and,  consequently,  as  to  the  position  of 
Acra,  and  varioos  smaller  points  dependent  on  the 
fixation  of  these  two.  Fortunately  the  determi- 
nation of  these  points  has  no  bearing  whatever  on 
any  of  the  great  historical  questions  arising  out  of 
the  topography ;  and  though  it  would  no  doubt  be 
satisfactory  if  they  could  be  definitively  settled, 
they  are  among  the  least  important  points  that 
arise  in  discussing  the  descriptions  of  Josephus. 

The  difficulty  of  determining  the  tree  course  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  Tyropoeon  valley  is  caused  by 
our  inability  to  determine  whether  Josephus,  in  de- 
scribing the  city  {B.  J.  v.  4,  §1),  limits  his  descrip- 
tion to  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  properly  so  called,  as 
circumscribed  by  the  first  or  old  wall,  or  whether 
be  includes  the  city  of  David  also,  and  speaks  of  the 
whole  city  as  enclosed  by  the  third  or  great  wall 
of  Agrippa.  In  the  first  case  the  Tyropoeon  must 
have  been  the  depression  leading  from  a  spot  oppo- 
site the  north-west  angle  of  the  Temple  towards 
the  Jaffa  gate;  in  the  second  it  was  the  great  valley 
leading  from  the  same  point  northwards  towards 
the  Damascus  gate.  » 

The  principal  reason  tor  adopting  the  first  hypo- 
thesis arises  from  the  words  of  Josephus  himself, 
who  describes  the  Tyropoeon  as  an  open  space  or 
depression  within  the  city,  at  "  which  the  corre- 
sponding rows  of  houses  on  both  hills  end"  {B.  J. 
v.  4,  §1).  This  would  exactly  answer  the  position 
of  a  valley  running  to  the  Jaffa  gate,  and  conse- 
quently within  the  old  walls,  and  would  apply  to 
such  a  ravine  as  might  easily  have  been  obliterated 
by  accumulation  of  rubbish  in  after  times ;  bnt  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  see  how  it  can  be  made  applicable 
to  such  a  valley  as  that  running  towards  the  Da- 
mascus gate,  which  must  have  had  a  wall  on  either 
side,  and  the  slope  of  which  if  so  gradual,  that  then, 
as  now,  the  "  rows  of  houses  "  might — though  it 
by  do  means  follows  that  they  must — have  run 
across  it  without  interruption.  We  cannot  indeed 
apply  the  description  to  this  valley,  unless  we 
assume  that  the  houses  were  built  close  up  to  the 
old  wall,  so  as  to  leave  almost  no  plain  space  in 
front  of  it,  or  that  the  formation  of  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  was  originally  steeper  and  narrower 
than  it  now  is.  On  the  whole,  this  view  presents 
perhaps  less  difficulty  than  the  obliteration  of  the 


other  valley,  which  its  most  zealous  advocates  are 
now  forced  to  admit,  after  the  most  patient  search ; 
added  to  the  difficulty  that  must  have  existed  in 
carrying  the  old  wall  across  its  goi-ge,  which  Jose- 
phus would  have  hinted  at  had  it  existed. 

The  direct  evidence  seems  so  nearly  balanced,  that 
either  hypothesis  might  be  adopted  if  we  were  con- 
tent to  fix  the  position  of  the  hill  Acra  from  that 
of  this  valley,  as  is  usually  done,  instead  of  from 
extraneous  evidence,  as  we  fortunately  are  able  to  do 
with  tolerable  certainty  in  this  matter. 

In  all  the  transactions  mentioned  in  the  12th 
and  13th  books  of  the  Antiquities,  Josephus  com- 
monly uses  the  word  "Axpa  as  the  corresponding 
term  to  the  Hebrew  word  Metzidah,  translated 
stronghold,  fortress,  and  tower  in  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees,  when  speaking  of  the  fortress  which 
adjoined  the  Temple  in  the  north ;  and  if  we 
might  assume  that  the  hill  Acra  and  the  tower 
Acra  were  one  and  the  same  place,  the  question 
might  be  considered  as  settled. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  was  so,  for  in  de- 
scribing the  "upper  market  place,"  which  was  called 
the  "  citadel "  by  David  (B.  J.  v.  4,  §1),  Josephus 
uses  the  word  Qpoipioy,  which  he  also  applies  to 
the  Acra  after  it  was  destroyed  {Ant.  xiii.  16,  §5), 
or  Bdpis,  as  the  old  name  apparently  immediately 
before  it  was  rebuilt  by  Herod,  and  by  him  called 
the  Antonia  {Ant.  xviii.  iv.  3). 

It  is  also  only  by  assuming  that  the  Acra  was  on 
the  temple  hill  that  we  can  understand  the  position 
of  the  valley  which  the  Asamoneans  rilled  up.  It 
certainly  was  not  the  northern  part  of  the  Tyropoeon 
which  is  apparent  at  the  present  day,  nor  the  other 
valley  to  the  westward,  the  filling  up  of  which 
would  not  have  joined  the  city  to  the  Temple  {B . 
v.  4,  §1).  It  could  only  have  been  a  transverse 
valley  running  in  the  direction  of,  and  nearly  in  the 
position  of,  the  Via  Dolorosa. 

It  is  true  that  Josephus  describes  the  citadel  or 
Acra  of  Jerusalem  ( Ant.  xiii.  4, 9)  as  situated  in  the) 
-  lower  city  "  («V  rf  itdr*  *o*A«i,  xii.  5,  §4,  B.J.i. 
1,  §4),  which  would  equally  apply  to  either  of  the 
assumed  sites,  were  it  not  that  he  qualifies  it  by 
saying  that  it  was  built  so  high  as  to  dominate  the 
Temple,  and  at  the  same  time  lying  close  to  it 
{Ant.  xii.  9,  §3),  which  can  only  apply  to  a  building 
situated  on  the  Temple  hill.  It  must  also  be  ob- 
served that  the  whole  of  the  Temple  hill  is  very 
mnch  lower  than  the  hill  on  which  the  city  itself 
was  located,  and,  consequently,  that  the  Temple  and 
its  adjuncts  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  called  the 
lower  city,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  other 
half,  which,  from  the  superior  deration  of  the  pla- 
teau on  which  it  stands,  is  truly  the  upper  city. 

If  we  adopt  this  view,  it  will  account  for  the 
great  levelling  operations  which  at  one  time  have 
been  carried  on  at  the  north-western  angle  of  the 
Haram  area,  and  the  marks  of  which  have  been 
always  a  puzzle  to  antiquaries.  These  are  utterly 
unmeaning  on  any  hypothesis  yet  suggested,  for  so 
tar  from  contributing  to  the  defence  of  any  work 
erected  here,  their  effect  from  their  position  must 
have  been  the  very  reverse.  Bnt  if  we  admit  that 
they  were  the  works  which  occupied  the  Jews  for 
three  years  of  incessant  labour  {Ant.  xiii.  7,  $6) 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Acra,  their  appearance 
is  at  once  accounted  for,  and  trie  description  of 
Josephus  mode  plain. 

If  this  view  of  the  matter  be  correct,  the  word 
ifipticvpTOS  {B.  J.  v.  6,  §1),  about  which  so  much 
controversy  has  been  raised,  must  be  translated 
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"  sloping  down  on  either  side,"  a  meaning  which  it 
will  bear  equally  as  well  as  "  gibbons,  which  is 
usually  affixed  to  it,  and  which  only  could  be  applied 
if  the  hill  within  the  old  wall  were  indicated. 

On  reviewing  the  whole  question,  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
assumption  that  the  hill  Acra  and  the  citadel  Acra 
were  one  and  the  same  place.  That  Acra  was  situ- 
ated on  the  northern  side  of  the  Temple,  on  the  same 
hill,  and  probably  on  the  same  spot,  originally  occu- 
pied by  David  as  the  stronghold  of  Son  (2  Sam. 

v.  7-9),  and  near  where  Bans  and  Antonia  after- 
wards stood ;  and  consequently  that  the  great  north- 
ern depression  running  towards  the  Damascus  gate 
is  the  Tyropoeon  valley,  and  that  the  valley  of  the 
Asaiuoncans  was  a  transverse  cut,  separating  the 
hill  Bexetha  from  the  Acra  or  citadel  on  the  Temple 
hill. 

if  this  view  of  the  internal  topography  of  the 
city  be  granted,  the  remaining  hilU  and  valleys  fail 
into  their  places  easily  and  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  citadel,  or  upper  market-place  of  Josephus, 
was  the  modern  Zion,  or  the  city  enclosed  within 
the  old  wall ;  Acra  was  the  ancient  Zion,  or  the 
hill  on  which  the  Temple,  the  City  of  David,  Baris, 
Acra,  and  Antonia,  stood.  It  lay  over  against  the 
other ;  and  apparently  between  these  two,  in  the 
valley,  stood  the  lower  city,  and  the  place  called 
MUlo.  Bezetha  was  the  well-defined  hill  to  the 
north  of  the  Temple,  just  beyond  the  valley  in 
which  the  Piscina  Probation  was  situated.  The 
fourth  hill  which  Josephus  enumerates,  but  does 
not  name,  must  have  been  the  ridge  between  the 
last-named  valley  and  that  of  the  Tyropoeon,  and 
was  separated  from  the  Temple  hill  by  the  valley  of 
the  Asamoneans.  The  other  minor  localities  will  be 
pointed  out  in  the  seqnel  as  they  occur  in  order. 

VI.  Population — There  is  no  point  in  which  the 
exaggeration  in  which  Josephus  occasionally  in- 
dulges is  more  apparent  than  in  speaking  of  the 
population  of  the  city.  The  inhabitants  were 
dead ;  no  record  remained ;  and  to  magnify  the 
greatness  of  the  city  was  a  compliment  to  the 
prowess  of  the  conquerors.  Still  the  assertions  that 
three  millions  were  collected  at  the  Passover  (2*.  J. 

vi.  9,  §3) ;  that  a  million  of  people  perished  in  the 
siege ;  that  100,000  escaped,  &c,  are  so  childish, 
that  it  is  surprising  any  one  could  ever  have  re- 
peated them.  Even  the  more  moderate  calculation 
of  Tacitus  of  600,000  inhabitants,  is  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  probability .k 

Placing  the  Hippicus  on  the  farthest  northern 
point  possible,  and  consequently  extending  the  walls 
as  far  as  either  authority  or  local  circumstances 
will  admit,  still  the  area  within  the  old  walls 
never  could  have  exceeded  180  acres.  Assuming, 
as  is  sometimes  done,  that  the  site  of  the  present 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  outside  the  old 
walls,  this  area  must  be  reduced  to  120  or  130 
acres ;  but  taking  it  at  the  larger  area,  its  power  of 
accommodating  such  a  multitude  as  Josephus  de- 
scribes may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  a  recent 
example.  The  great  Exhibition  Building  of  1851 
covered  18  acres — just  a  tenth  of  this.  On  three 
days  near  its  closing  100,000  or  105,000  persons 
visited  it;  but  it  is  not  assumed  that  more  than 
from  60,000  to  70,000  were  under  its  roof  at  the 


k  It  is  instrnetiveto  compare  these  with  the  moderate 
figures  of  Jeremiah  (lii.  28-80)  where  he  enumerates 
the  number  of  persons  carried  Into  captivity  by  Ncbu- 
shadnesaar  in  three  deportations  from  both  city  and 


same  moment.  Any  one  who  was  in  the  bnildiug 
i  on  .these  days  will  recollect  how  impossible  it  was 
to  move  from  one  place  to  another ;  how  frightful 
in  fact  the  crush  was  both  in  the  galleries  and  on 
the  floor,  and  that  iq  many  places  even  standing 
room  could  hardly  be  obtained ;  yet  if  600,000  or 
700,000  people  were  in  Jerusalem  after  the  tall  of 
the  outer  wall  (almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege), 
the  crowd  there  must  have  been  denser  than  in  the 
Crystal  Palace ;  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  or  fight- 
ing, literally  impossible ;  and  considering  how  the 
site  of  a  town  must  be  encumbered  with  buildings, 
300,000  in  Jerusalem  would  have  been  more 
crowded  than  were  the  sight-seers  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  it*  most  crowded  moments. 

But  fortunately  we  are  not  left  to  such  vague 
data  as  these.  Mo  town  in  the  east  can  be  pointed 
out  where  each  inhabitant  has  not  at  least  50  square 
yards  on  an  average  allowed  to  him.  In  some  of 
the  crowded  cities  of  the  west,  such  as  parts  of 
London,  Liverpool,  Hamburgh,  &c.,  the  space  is 
reduced  to  about  30  yards  to  each  inhabitant ;  but 
this  only  applies  to  the  poorest  and  more  crowded 
places,  with  houses  many  stories  high,  not  to  cities 
containing  palaces  and  public  buildings.  London, 
on  the  other  hand,  averages  200  yards  of  superficial 
space  for  every  person  living  within  its  precincts. 
But,  on  the  lowest  estimate,  the  ordinary  popula- 
tion of  Jerusalem  must  have  stood  nearly  as  fol- 
lows:— Taking  the  area  of  the  city  enclosed  by 
the  two  old  walls  at  750,000  yards,  and  that 
enclosed  by  the  wall  of  Agrippa  at  1,500,000,  we 
have  2,250,000  for  the  whole.  Taking  the  popu- 
lation of  the  old  city  at  the  probable  number  of 
one  person  to  50  yards  we  have  15,000,  and  at 
the  extreme  limit  of  80  yards  we  should  have 
25,000  inhabitants  for  the  old  city.  And  at  100 
yards  to  each  individual  in  the  new  city  about 
15,000  more  ;  so  that  the  population  of  Jerusalem, 
in  its  days  of  greatest  prosperity,  may  have  amounted 
to  from  30,000  to  45,000  souls,  but  could  hardly 
ever  have  reached  50,000 ;  and  assuming  that  in 
times  of  festival  one-half  were  added  to  this  amount, 
which  is  an  extreme  estimate,  there  may  have  been 
60,000  or  70,000  in  the  city  when  Titus  came  up 
against  it.  As  no  one  would  stay  in  a  beleaguered 
city  who  had  a  home  to  flee  to,  it  is  hardly  probable 
that  the  men  who  came  up  to  fight  for  the  defence 
of  the  city  would  equal  the  number  of  women  and 
children  who  would  seek  refuge  elsewhere ;  so  that 
the  probability  is  that  about  the  usual  population 
of  the  city  were  in  it  at  that  time. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  army  which 
Titus  brought  up  against  Jerusalem  did  not  exceed 
from  25,000  to  30,000  effective  men  of  all  arms, 
which,  taking  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  is  about 
the  number  that  would  be  required  to  attack  a 
fortified  town  defended  by  from  8000  to  10,000 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Had  the  garrison 
been  more  numerous  the  siege  would  have  been  im- 
probable, but  taking  the  whole  incidents  of  Jo- 
sephus's  narrative,  there  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  Jews  ever  could  have  mustered 
10,000  combatants  at  any  period  of  the  siege ;  half 
that  number  is  probably  nearer  the  truth.  The 
main  interest  this  question  has  in  a  topographical 
point  of  view,  is  the  additional  argument  it  affords 


province  as  only  4600,  though  they  seem  to  have 
swept  off  every  one  who  oould  go,  nearly  depopulating 
the  plaoe. 
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lor  placing  Hippicus  as  far  north  as  it  has  been 
placed  above,  and  generally  to  extend  the  wall}  to 
the  greatest  extent  justifiable,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate a  population  at  all  worthy  of  the  greatness 
of  the  city.  It  is  also  interesting  as  showing  the 
utter  impossibility  of  the  argument  of  those  who 
would  except  the  whole  north-west  comer  of  the 
present  city  from  the  old  walls,  so  as  to  accommo- 
date the  Holy  Sepulchre  with  a  site  outside  the 
walls,  in  accordance  with  the  Bible  narrative. 

VII.  Zion. — One  of  the  great  difficulties  which 
has  perplexed  most  authors  in  examining  the  ancient 
topography  of  Jerusalem,  is  the  correct  fixation  of 
the  locality  of  the  sacred  Mount  of  Zion.  It  cannot 
be  disputed  that  from  the  time  of  Constantine 
downwards  to  the  present  day,  this  name  has  been 
applied  to  the  western  hill  on  which  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  now  stands,  and  in  fact  always  stood. 

Notwithstanding  this  it  seems  equally  certain 
that  up  to  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  city 
by  Titus,  the  name  was  applied  exclusively  to  the 
eastern  hill,  or  that  on  which  the  Temple  stood. 

Unfortunately  the  name  Zion  is  not  found  in 
the  works  of  Josephus,  so  that  we  have  not  his 
assistance,  which  would  be  invaluable  in  this  case, 
and  there  is  no  passage  in  the  Bible  which  directly 
asserts  the  identity  of  the  hills  Moriah  and  Zion, 
though  many  which  cannot  well  be  understood 
without  this  assumption.  The  cumulative  proof, 
however,  is  such  as  almost  perfectly  to  supply  this 
want. 

From  the  passages  in  2  Sam.  v.  7,  and  1  Chr. 
xi.  5-8,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Zion  and  the  city  of 
David  were  identical,  for  it  is  there  said,  "  David 
took  the  castle  of  Zion,  which  is  the  city  of 
David."  "  And  David  dwelt  in  the  castle,  there- 
fore they  called  it  the  city  of  David.  And  he  built 
the  city  round  about,  even  from  Millo  round  about, 
and  Joab  repaired  the  rest  of  the  city."  This  last 
expression  would  seem  to  separate  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem which  was  repaired,  from  that  of  David 
which  was  built,  though  it  is  scarcely  distinct 
enough  to  be  relied  upon.  Besides  these,  perhaps 
the  most  distinct  passage  is  that  in  the  48th  Psalm, 
verse  2,  where  it  is  said,  "  Beautiful  for  situation, 
the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is  Mount  Zion,  on  the 
sites  of  the  north,  the  city  of  the  great  King," 
which  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  apply  to  the 
modem  Zion,  the  roost  southern  extremity  of  the 
city.  There  ore  also  a  great  many  passages  in 
the  Bible  where  Zion  is  spoken  of  as  a  separate 
city  from  Jerusalem,  as  for  instance,  "  For  out  of 
Jerusalem  shall  go  forth  a  i*emnant,  and  they  that 
escape  out  of  Mount  Zion"  (2  K.  xix.  31).  "  Do 
good  in  thy  good  pleasure  unto  Zion ;  build  thou 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  "  ( Ps.  li.  1 8).  "  The  Lord 
shall  yet  comfort  Zion,  and  shall  yet  choose  Jeru- 
salem "  (Zech.  i.  17).  "  For  the  people  shall  dwell 
in  Zion  at  Jerusalem  "  (Is.  xxx.  19).  "The  Lord 
shall  roar  out  of  Zion,  and  utter  his  voice  from 
Jerusalem"  (Joel  iii.  16;  Am.  i.  2).  There  are 
also  numberless  passages  in  which  Zion  is  spoken 
of  as  a  Holy  place  in  such  terms  as  are  never 
applied  to  Jerusalem  and  which  can  only  be 
understood  as  applied  to  the  Holy  Temple  Mount. 
Snch  expressions,  for  instance,  as  "  I  set  my  king 
on  my  holy  hill  of  Zion  "  (Ps.  ii.  6) — "  The  Lord 
loveth  the  gates  of  Zion  more  than  all  the  dwellings 
of  Jacob  "  (Ps.  lxxxvii.  2) — "  The  Lord  has  chosen 
Zion"  (Ps.  exxxii.  13)— "The  city  of  the  Lord, 
•he  Zion  of  the  holy  one  of  Israel '  (Is.  lx.  14)— 
"  Arise  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  Zion  to  the  Lord  " 


(Jer.  xx xi.  6) — "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  am  re- 
turned to  Zion  "  (Zech.  viii.  3) — "  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God,  dwelling  in  Zion,  my  holy  mountain" 
(Joel  iii.  17)—"  For  the  Lord  dwelleth  in  Zion  " 
(Joe)  iii.  21),  and  many  others,  which  will  occur 
to  every  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  Scriptures, 
seem  to  us  to  indicate  plainly  the  hill  of  the 
Temple.  Substitute  the  word  Jerusalem  for  Zion 
in  these  passages,  and  we  feel  at  once  how  it  grates 
on  the  ear;  for  such  epithets  as  these  are  never 
applied  to  that  city ;  on  the  contrary,  if  there  is  a 
curse  uttered,  or  term  of  disparagement,  it  is  seldom 
applied  to  Zion,  but  always  to  her  unfortunate 
sister,  Jerusalem.  It  is  never  said, — The  Lord 
dwelleth  in  Jerusalem ;  or,  loveth  Jerusalem ;  of 
any  such  expression,  which  surely  would  have  oc- 
curred, had  Jerusalem  and  Zion  been  one  and  the 
same  place,  as  they  now  are,  and  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been.  Though  these  cannot  be  taken 
as  absolute  proof,  they  certainly  amount  to  strong 
presumptive  evidence  that  Zion  and  the  Temple 
Hill  were  one  and  the  same  place.  There  is  one 
curious  passage,  however,  which  is  scarcely  intelli- 
gible on  any  other  hypothesis  than  this ;  it  is  known 
that  the  sepulchres  of  David  and  his  successors 
were  on  Mount  Zion,  or  in  the  city  of  David,  but 
the  wicked  king  Ahaz  for  his  crimes  was  buried  in 
Jerusalem,  "  in  the  city,"  and  "  not  in  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  kings "  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  27).  Jehoram 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  20)  narrowly  escaped  the  same  punish- 
ment, and  the  distinction  is  so  marked  that  it 
cannot  be  overlooked.  The  modem  sepulchre  of 
David  (Neby  Da&S)  is,  and  always  must  have  been 
in  Jerusalem  ;  not,  as  the  Bible  expressly  tells  us, 
in  the  city  of  David,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  city  of  the  Jebusites. 

When  from  the  Old  TesL.  we  turn  to  the  Books  of 
the  Maccabees,  we  come  to  some  passages  written 
by  persons  who  certainly  were  acquainted  with 
the  localities,  which  seem  to  fix  the  site  of  Zkw 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  certainty  ;  as,  foi 
instance,  "They  went  up  into  Mount  Zion,  and 
saw  the  sanctuary  desolate  and  the  altar  pro- 
faned, and  the  shrubs  growing  in  the  courts  as  a 
forest"  (1  Mace.  iv.  37  and  60).  "After  this 
went  Nicanor  up  to  Mount  Zion,  and  there  came 
out  of  the  sanctuary  certain  persons"  (1  Mace, 
vii.  33),  and  several  others,  which  seem  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  at  that  time  Zion  and  the  Temple 
Hill  were  considered  one  and  the  same  place. 
It  may  also  be  added  that  the  Rabbis  with  one 
accord  place  the  Temple  on  Mount  Zion,  and 
though  their  authority  in  matters  of  doctrine  may 
be  valueless,  still  their  traditions  ought  to  have 
been  sufficiently  distinct  to  justify  their  being  con- 
sidered as  authorities  on  a  merely  topographical 
point  of  this  sort.  There  is  also  a  passage  in  Kebr- 
mioh  (iii.  16)  which  will  be  alluded  to  in  the  next 
section,  and  which,  added  to  the  above,  seems  to 
leave  very  little  doubt  that  in  ancient  times  the 
name  of  Zion  was  applied  to  the  eastern  and  not 
to  the  western  hill  of  Jerusalem. 

VIII.  Topography  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah. — 
The  only  description  of  the  ancient  city  of  Jeru- 
salem which  exists  in  the  Bible,  so  extensive  in 
form  as  to  enable  us  to  follow  it  as  a  topographical 
description,  is  that  found  in  the  Book  of  Nehemiah, 
and  although  it  is  hardly  sufficiently  distinct  to  en- 
able us  to  settle  all  the  moot  points,  it  contains 
such  valuable  indications  that  it  is  well  worthy  of 
the  most  attentive  examination. 

The  easiest  way  to  arrive  at  any  correct  condu- 
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sion  regarding  it,  i»  to  take  first  the  description  of 
the  Dedication  of  the  Walls  in  ch.  xii.  (31-40),  and 
drawing  such  a  diagram  as  this,  we  easily  get  at  tlie 
main  features  of  the  old  wall  at  least. 


riSHCATI 


No.  7.— Dnignm  of  places  mentioned  in  dedication  of  wulla. 


The  order  of  procession  was  that  the  princes  of 
Judah  went  up  upon  the  wall  at  some  point  ss 
nearly  as  possible  opposite  to  the  Temple,  and  one 
half  of  them,  turning  to  the  right,  went  towards 
the  dung-gate,  "  and  at  the  fountain-gate,  which 
was  over  against  than"  (or,  in  other  words,  on  the 
opposite  or  Temple  side  of  the  city),  "  went  up  by 
the  stairs  of  the  city  of  David  at  the  going  up  of 
the  wall,  above  the  house  of  David,  even  unto  the 
water-gate  eastward."  The  water-gate  therefore 
was  one  of  the  southern  gates  of  the  Temple,  and 
the  stairs  that  led  up  to  it  are  here  identified  with 
those  of  the  city  of  David,  and  consequently  with 
Zion. 

The  other  party  turned  to  the  left,  or  north- 
wards, and  passed  from  beyond  the  tower  of  the 
furnaces  even  "  unto  the  broad  wall,"  and  passing 
the  gate  of  Ephraim,  the  old  gate,  the  fish-gate, 
the  towers  of  Hananeel  and  Meah,  to  the  sheep- 
gate,  "  stood  still  in  the  prison-gate,"  as  the  other 
party  had  in  the  water-gate.  "  So  stood  the  two 
companies  of  them  that  gave  thanks  in  the  house 
of  God." 

If  from  this  we  turn  to  the  third  chapter,  which 
gives  a  description  of  the  repairs  of  the  wall,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  identifying  all  the  places  men- 
tioned in  the  first  sixteen  verses,  with  those  enu- 
merated in  the  12th  chapter.  The  repairs  began 
at  the  sheep-gate  on  the  north  side,  and  in  im- 
mediate proximity  with  the  Temple,  and  all  the 
places  named  in  the  dedication  are  again  named, 
but  in  the  reverse  order,  till  we  come  to  the  tower 
of  the  furnaces,  which  if  not  identical  with  the 
tower  in  the  citadel,  so  often  mistaken  for  the  Hip- 
picas,  must  at  least  have  stood  very  near  to  it. 
Mention  is  then  made,  but  now  in  the  direct  order  of 
the  dedication,  of  "  the  volley-gate,"  the  "  dung- 
gate,"  "  the  fountain-gate;"  and  lastly,  the  "  stairs 
that  go  down  from  the  city  of  David."  Between 
these  last  two  places  we  find  mention  made  of  the 
pool  of  Siloah  and  the  king's  garden,  so  that  we  have 
long  passed  the  so-called  sepulchre  of  David  on  the 
modern  Zion,  and  are  in  the  immediate  proximity 
of  the  Temple ;  most  probably  in  the  valley  be- 
tween the  city  of  David  and  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem.   What  follows  is  most  important  (verse 


16),  *'  After  him  repaired  Nehemiah,  the  son  of 
Azbuk,  the  ruler  of  the  half  part  of  Bethzur,  unto 
the  place  over  against  the  sepulchre*  of  David, 
and  to  the  pool  that  was  made,  and  unto  the 
house  of  the  mighty."  This  passage,  when  taken 
with  the  context,  seems  in  itself  quite  sufficient  to 
set  at  rest  the  question  of  the  position  of  the  city 
of  David,  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  and  con- 
sequently of  Zion,  all  which  could  not  be  men- 
tioned after  Siloah  if  placed  where  modern  tradition 
has  located  them. 

If  the  chapter  ended  with  the  16th  verse,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  sites  men- 
tioned above,  but  unfortunately  we  have,  according 
to  this  view,  retraced  our  steps  very  nearly  to 
the  point  from  which  we  started,  and  have  got 
through  only  half  the  places  enumerated.  Two 
hypotheses  may  be  suggested  to  account  for  this 
difficulty  ;  the  one  that  there  was  then,  as  in  the 
time  of  Josephus,  a  second  wall,  and  that  the  re- 
maining names  refer  to  it ;  the  other  that  the  first 
16  verses  refer  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
remaining  16  to  those  of  the  city  of  David.  An 
attentive  consideration  of  the  subject  renders  it 
almost  certain  that  the  latter  is  the  true  explanation 
of  the  case. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  places  repaired,  in  the 
last  part  of  the  chapter,  we  have  two  which  we 
know  from  the  description  of  the  dedication  really 
belonged  to  the  Temple.  The  prison-court  (iii.  25), 
which  must  have  been  connected  with  the  prison- 
gate,  and,  as  shown  by  the  order  of  the  dedication, 
to  have  been  on  the  north  side  of  the  Temple,  is 
here  also  connected  with  the  king's  high  house; 
all  this  clearly  referring,  as  shown  above,  to  the 
castle  of  David,  which  originally  occupied  the  site 
of  the  Tunis  Antonia.  We  have  on  the  opposite 
side  the  "  water-gate,"  mentioned  in  the  next  verse 
to  Ophel,  and  consequently  as  clearly  identified  with 
the  southern  gate  of  the  Temple.  We  have  also  the 
horse-gate,  that  by  which  Athaliah  was  taken  ont 
of  the  Temple  (2  K.  xi.  16;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  15),  which 
Josephus  states  led  to  the  Kedron  (Ant.  ix.  7,  §  3), 
and  which  is  here  mentioned  as  connected  with  the 
priests'  houses,  and  probably,  therefore,  a  part  of 
the  Temple.  Mention  is  also  made  of  the  house  of 
Eliashib,  the  high-priest,  and  of  the  eastern  gate, 
probably  that  of  the  Temple.  In  fact,  no  place  is 
mentioned  in  these  last  verses  which  cannot  be  more 
or  less  directly  identified  with  the  localities  on  the 
Temple  hill,  and  not  one  which  can  be  located  in 
Jerusalem.  The  whole  of  the  city  of  David,  how- 
ever, was  so  completely  rebuilt  and  remodelled  by 
Herod,  that  there  are  no  local  indications  to  assist 
us  in  ascertaining  whether  the  order  of  description 
of  the  places  mentioned  after  verse  16  proceeds 
along  the  northern  face,  and  round  by  Ophel,  and 
up  behind  the  Temple  back  to  the  sheep-gate;  or 
whether,  after  crossing  the  causeway  to  the  armoury 
and  prison,  it  does  not  proceed  along  the  western 
face  of  the  Temple  to  Ophel  in  the  south,  and  then 
along  the  eastern  face,  back  along  the  northern,  to 
the  place  from  which  the  description  started.  The 
latter  seems  the  more  probable  hypothesis,  but  the 
determination  of  the  point  is  not  of  very  great  con- 
sequence. It  is  enough  to  know  that  the  description 
in  the  first  16  verses  applies  to  Jerusalem,  and  in 
the  last  16  to  Zion,  or  the  city  of  David ;  as  this  is 
sufficient  to  explain  almost  all  the  difficult  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament  which  refer  to  the  ancient 
topography  of  the  city. 

IX.  Waters  of  Jerusalem. — The  above  detemi- 
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nation  explains  most  of  the  difficulties  in  under- 
standing what  is  said  in  the  Bible  with  regard 
to  the  water-supply  of  the  city.  Like  Mecca, 
Jerusalem  seems  to  have  been  in  all  ages  remark- 
able for  some  secret  source  of  water,  from  which 
it  was  copiously  supplied  during  even  the  worst 
periods  of  siege  and  famine,  and  which  never 
appears  to  have  failed  during  any  period  of  its  his- 
tory. The  principal  source  of  this  supply  seems 
to  have  been  situated  to  the  north ;  either  on  the 
spot  known  as  the  "  camp  of  the  Assyrians,"  or  in 
the  valley  to  the  northward  of  it.  The  earliest  dis- 
tinct mention  of  these  springs  is  in  2  Chr.  xxxii.  4, 
30,  where  Hezekiah,  fearing  an  attack  from  the 
Assyrians,  "stopped  the  upper  water-course  of 
Gihon,  and  brought  it  straight  down  to  the  west 
side  of  the  city  of  David;" — and  again  "  he  fortified 
the  city,  and  brought  in  water  into  the  midst  thereof, 
and  digged  the  rock  with  iron,  and  made  wells  for 
water  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  17),  in  other  words,  he 
brought  the  waters  under  ground  down  the  valley 
leading  from  the  Damascus  gate,  whence  they  have 
been  traced  at  the  present  day  "  to  a  pool  which  he 
made"  between  "  the  two  walls,"  viz.,  those  of  the 
cities  of  David  and  Jerusalem.  Thanks  to  the  re- 
searches of  Drs.  Robinson  and  Barclay,  we  know  how 
correct  the  description  of  Tacitus  is,  when  he  de- 
scribes the  city  as  containing,  "  ions  perennis  aquae 
et  cavati  sub  terra  montes,"  &c,  for  great  rock-cut 
reservoirs  have  been  found  under  the  Temple  area, 
and  channels  connecting  them  with  the  fountain  of 
the  Virgin,  and  that  again  with  the  pool  of  Siloam  ; 
and  many  others  may  probably  yet  be  discovered. 

It  would  appear  that  originally  the  overflow 
from  the  great  reservoir  under  the  Temple  area 
must  have  been  by  some  underground  channels, 
probably  alongside  of  the  great  tunnel  under  the 
Mosque  El  Aksah.  This  may  at  least  be  inferred 
from  the  form  of  the  ground,  as  well  as  from  the 
fact  of  the  southern  gate  of  the  Temple  being  called 
the  Water-gate.  This  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  when  the  Caliph  Omar  was  searching  for 
the  Sakrah  or  holy  Hock,  which  was  then  covered 
with  filth  by  the  Christians  (Jelal  Addin,  p.  174), 
he  was  impeded  by  the  water  which  "ran  down 
the  steps  of  the  gate,  so  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  steps  were  under  water :"  a  circumstance  which 
might  very  well  occur  if  these  channels  were  ob- 
structed or  destroyed  by  the  ruins  of  the  Temple. 
Of  course,  if  it  is  attempted  to  apply  this  tradition 
to  the  Sakrah  under  the  "  Dome  of  the  Rock,"  it  is 
simply  absurd ;  as,  that  being  the  highest  point  in 
the  neighbourhood,  no  water  could  lie  around  it : 
but  applying  it  to  the  real  Sakrah  under  the  Aksa, 
it  is  not  only  consistent  with  facts,  but  enables  us 
to  understand  one  more  circumstance  with  regard 
to  the  waters  of  Jerusalem.  It  will  require,  how- 
ever, a  more  critical  examination  than  even  that  of 
Dr.  Barclay  before  we  can  feel  quite  certain  by 
which  channel  the  underground  waters  were  col- 
lected into  the  great  "  excavated  sea "  (woodcut 
No.  4)  under  the  Temple,  or  by  what  exact  means 
the  overflow  was  managed. 

A  considerable  portion  of  these  waters  was  at  one 
time  diverted  to  the  eastward  to  the  great  reservoir 
known  sometimes  as  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  but,  from 
its  probable  proximity  to  the  sheep-gate,  as  shown 
above,  more  properly  the  "  piscina  probatica,"  and 
which,  from  the  curiously  elaborate  character  of 
its  hydraulic  masonry,  must  always  have  been  in- 
tended as  a  reservoir  of  water,  and  nevei  could 
have  been  the  ditch  of  a  fortification.  From 
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the  woodcut  No.  8  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
masonry  consists  first  of  large  blocks  of  stone.  18 
or  20  inches  square,  marked  A.  The  joints  between 
their  courses  have  been  hollowed  out  to  the  depth 
of  8  inches,  and  blocks  1 6  inches  deep  Inserted  in 
them.  The  interstices  are  then  filled  up  with 
smaller  stones,  8  inches  deep,  B.  These  are  covered 
with  a  layer  of  coarse  plaster  and  concrete  (c),  and 
this  again  by  a  fine  coating  of  plaster  (d)  half  an 
inch  in  thickness.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  such 
elaborate  pains  being  taken  with  a  ditch  of  a  fortress, 
even  if  we  had  any  reason  to  suppose  that  a  wet 
ditch  ever  formed  part  of  the  fortifications  of  Jeru- 
salem; but  its  locality,  covering  only  one -half  of 
one  side  of  the  assumed  fortress,  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
pose of  that  idea,  even  if  no  other  reason  existed 
against  converting  this  carefully  formed  pool  into  a 
ditch  of  defence. 


No.  S.— Section  of  MMonrr  lining  Pool  of 
(from  Sulimaoo.) 

It  seems,  however,  that  even  in  very  ancient 
times  this  northern  supply  was  not  deemed  suffi- 
cient, even  with  all  these  precautions,  for  the 
supply  of  the  city  ;  and  consequently  large  reser- 
voirs were  excavated  from  the  rock,  at  a  place  near 
Etham,  now  known  as  Solomon's  pools,  and  the 
water  brought  from  them  by  a  long  canal  which 
enters  the  city  above  Siloam,  and,  with  the  northern 
supply,  seems  at  all  times  to  have  been  sufficient 
for  the  consumption  of  its  limited  population,  aided 
of  course  by  the  rain  water,  which  was  probably 
always  stored  in  cisterns  all  over  the  town.  The 
tank  now  known  as  the  pool  of  Hezekiah,  situated 
near  the  modem  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  can- 
not possibly  be  the  work  referred  to,  as  executed  by 
him.  It  is  merely  a  receptacle  within  the  walls  for 
the  surplus  rain  water  drained  into  the  pool  now 
known  as  the  Birket  Mam  ilia,  and  as  no  outlet  east- 
wards or  towards  the  Temple  has  been  found,  it 
cannot  ever  have  been  of  the  importance  ascribed  to 
the  work  of  Hezekiah,  even  supposing  the  objections 
to  the  locality  did  not  exist  These,  however, 
cannot  possibly  be  got  over. 

X.  Site  of  Holy  Sepulchre. — If  the  preceding 
investigations  have  rendered  the  topography  of  the 
ancient  city  at  all  clear,  there  ought  to  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  determining  the  localities  mentioned  in  the 
N.  T.  as  those  in  which  the  various  scenes  of  the 
Passiou  and  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord  took  place. 
There  would  in  fact  be  none,  were  it  not  that,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafter,  changes  were  made  in  the 
dark  ages,  which  have  confused  the  Christian  topo- 
graphy of  the  city  to  even  a  greater  extent  than  the 
change  of  tK  ■  name  of  Zion  from  the  eastern  to  the 
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western  bill  did  that  of  the  Jewish  descriptions  of  i 
the  place. 

As  the  question  now  stands,  the  fixation  of  the  ' 
sites  depends  mainly  on  the  answers  that  may  be  1 
given  to  two  questions: — First,  did  Constantine  I 
and  those  who  acted  with  him  posses  sufficient 
information  to  enable  them  to  ascertain  exactly  the 
precise  localities  of  the  crucifixion  and  burial  of 
Christ?    Secondly,  is  the  present  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  that  which  he  built,  or  does  it  stand 
on  the  same  spot  ? 

To  the  second  question  a  negative  answer  must 
be  given,  if  the  first  can  be  answered  with  any 
reasonable  degree  of  probability.  Either  the  locali- 
ties could  not  have  been  correctly  ascertained  in 
the  time  of  Constantine,  or  it  must  be  that  at 
some  subsequent  period  they  were  changed.  The 
site  of  the  present  church  is  so  obviously  at  variance 
with  the  (acts  of  the  Bible  narrative,  that  almost 
all  the  best  qualified  investigators  have  assumed 
that  the  means  did  not  exist  for  ascertaining  the 
localities  correctly  when  the  church  was  built, 
without  its  suggesting  itself  to  them  that  subse- 
quent change  may  perhaps  contain  the  true  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  On  the  other  hand  everything 
seems  to  tend  to  confirm  the  probability  of  the  first 
question  being  capable  of  being  answered  satis- 
factorily. 

In  the  first  place,  though  the  city  was  destroyed 
by  Titus,  and  the  Jews  were  at  one  time  prohibited 
from  approaching  it,  it  can  almost  certainly  be 
proved  that  there  were  Christians  always  present  on 
the  spot,  and  the  succession  of  Christian  bishops  can 
be  made  out  with  very  tolerable  certainty  and 
completeness ;  so  that  it  is  more  than  probable  they 
would  retain  the  memory  of  the  sacred  sites  in 
unbroken  continuity  of  tradition.  Besides  this,  it 
can  be  shown  (Findlay,  On  the  Site  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre)  that  the  Romans  recorded  carefully 
all  the  principal  localities  in  their  conquered  pro- 
vinces, and  had  maps  or  plans  which  would  enable 
them  to  ascertain  any  important  locality  with  very 
tolerable  precision.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  during  the  three  centuries  that  elapsed  between 
the  crucifixion  and  the  age  of  Constantine,  the 
Christians  were  too  important  a  sect,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Romans,  to  be  neglected,  and  their  pro- 
ceedings and  traditions  would  certainly  attract  the 
attention  of  at  least  the  Roman  governor  of  Judaea; 
and  some  records  must  certainly  have  existed  in 
Jerusalem,  which  ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to 
fix  the  localities.  Even  if  it  is  argued  that  this 
knowledge  might  not  have  been  sufficient  to  identify 
the  exact  rock-cut  sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
U  most  have  been  sufficient  to  determine  the  site 
of  such  a  place  as  Golgotha,  and  of  the  Praetorium ; 
and  as  the  scenes  of  the  Passion  all  lay  near  one 
another,  materials  must  have  existed  for  fixing  them 
with  at  least  very  tolerable  approximate  certainty. 
As  the  question  now  lies  between  two  sites  which 
are  very  far  apart,  one  being  in  the  town,  the  other 
on  its  eastern  boundary,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the 
authorities  had  the  knowledge  sufficient  to  determine 
at  least  which  of  the  two  was  the  most  probable. 

The  account  given  by  Eusebius  of  the  uncovering 
of  the  rock,  expresses  no  doubt  or  uncertainty 
about  the  matter.  In  order  to  insult  the  Christians, 
according  to  his  account  (  Vita  Const,  iii.  20), 
"  impious  persons  had  heaped  earth  upon  it,  and 
erected  an  idol  temple  on  the  site."  The  earth 
was  removed,  and  he  says  (Thcophania,  Lee's 
Translation,  p.  199),  "  it  is  astonishing  to  see  even 


the  rock  standing  out  erect  and  alone  on  a  level 
land,  and  having  only  one  cave  in  it ;  lest,  had  there 
been  many,  the  miracle  of  Him  who  overcame  death 
might  have  been  obscured  ; "  and  as  if  in  order 
that  there  might  be  no  mistake  as  to  its  position,  he 
continues,  "  Accordingly  on  the  very  spot  that  wit- 
nessed our  Savour's  sufferings  a  new  Jerusalem  was 
constructed  oter  against  the  one  so  celebrated  of 
old,  which  since  the  foul  stain  of  guilt  brought  on 
it  by  the  murder  of  the  Lord  has  experienced  the 
last  extremity  of  desolation.  It  was  opposite  this 
city  that  the  Emperor  began  to  rear  a  monument 
of  our  Saviour's  victory  over  death  with  rich  and 
lavish  magnificence "  (  Vita  Const,  iii.  33).  This 
passage  ought  of  itself  to  be  sufficient  to  set  the 
question  at  rest,  for  it  is  minutely  descriptive  of 
the  site  of  the  building  now  known  as  the  Mosque 
of  Omar,  but  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  site  of  the 
present  church,  which  was  then,  and  must  certainly 
in  the  time  of  Titus  or  of  Herod  have  been  within  the 
walls  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  neither  opposite 
to  nor  over  against  it. 

The  buildings  which  Constantine  or  his  mother, 
Helena,  erected,  will  be  more  particularly  described 
elsewhere  [Sepulchre]  ;  in  the  meanwhile  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  will  be  proved  by  what  fol- 
lows, that  two  of  them  now  remain — the  one  the 
Anastasis,  a  circular  building  erected  over  the  tomb 
itself ;  the  other  the  "  Golden  Gateway,"  which  was 
the  propylea  described  by  Eusebius  as  leading  to 
the  atrium  of  the  basilica.  He  says  it  opened 
"  «Vl  ri)f  tXot«(o$  iyopas,"  in  other  words, 
that  it  had  a  broad  market-place  in  front  of  it, 
as  all  sacred  places  or  places  of  pilgrimage  had, 
and  have,  in  the  East.  Beyond  this  was  an  atrium 
leading  to  the  basilica.  This  was  destroyed  in 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century  by  El  Hakeem,  the 
mad  Khalif  of  Egypt ;  in  the  words  of  William  of 
Tyre  (lib.  i.  c.  iv.),  "  usque  ad  solum  diruta,"  or 
as  it  is  more  quaintly  expressed  by  Albericus  (Le 
Quien,  Orient  Christiana,  p.  475), "  Solo  coaequare 
mandnvit."  Fortunately,  however,  even  the  Mos- 
lems respected  the  tomb  of  Christ,  whom  they  con- 
sider one  of  the  seven  prophets,  inferior  only  to  the 
Founder  of  their  own  religion ;  and  they  left  the 
"  Dome  of  the  Rock  "  uninjured  as  we  now  see  it. 

In  order  to  prove  these  assertions,  there  are  three 
classes  of  evidence  which  may  be  appealed  to,  and 
which  must  coincide,  or  the  question  must  remain 
still  in  doubt: — 

First,  it  is  necessary  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  locality  should  accord  with  those  of  the  Bible 
narrative. 

Secondly,  the  incidental  notices  furnished  by  those 
travellers  who  visited  Jerusalem  between  the  time 
of  Constantine  and  that  of  the  Crusades  must  be 
descriptive  of  these  localities  ;  and, 

Thirdly,  the  architectural  evidence  of  the  build- 
ings themselves  must  be  that  of  the  age  to  which 
they  are  assigned. 

Taking  the  last  first,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
remark  how  important  this  class  of  evidence  has 
become  in  all  questions  of  this  sort  of  late  years. 
Before  the  gradation  of  styles  had  been  properly 
investigated  nothing  could  be  more  wild  than  the 
determination  of  the  dates  assigned  to  all  the 
mediaeval  buildings  of  Europe.  Now  that  the 
chronometric  scale  has  been  fixed,  nothing  is  either 
so  easy  or  so  certain  as  to  fix  the  date  of  any 
building,  or  any  part  of  one,  and  it  is  admitted 
by  all  archaeologists  that  it  is  the  most  sure  and  con- 
clusive evidence  that  can  be  adduced  on  the  subject. 
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In  this  country  tlte  progression  of  style  is  only 
genei-ally  understood  as  applied  to  mediaeval  build- 
ings, but  with  sutlicient  knowledge  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  Indian,  Mohammedan,  Classical,  or 
Roman,  in  fact  to  all  true  styles,  and  no  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  giadntiou  of  styles  that 
took  place  between  the  time  of  Hadrian  ami  that 
of  Justinian  can  fail  to  see  that  the  Golden  Gate- 
way and  Dome  of  the  liock  are  about  half-way  in 
the  series,  and  are  in  fiict  buildings  which  must 
have  been  erected  within  the  century  in  which  Con- 
stantine flourished.  With  regard  to  the  Golden 
Gateway,  which  is  practically  unaltered,  this  is  un- 
doubted. It  is  precisely  of  tiiat  style  which  is 
found  only  in  the  buildings  of  the  end  of  the  third, 
or  beginning  of  the  fourth,  century,  and  accords  so 
completely  with  those  found  at  Rome,  Spalatro, 
and  elsewhere,  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  on 
the  subject.  Had  it  been  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  the  bent  entablature  which  covers  lioth 
the  external  and  internal  oj>enings  could  not  have 
existed,  while  hail  it  been  as  late  as  the  age  of  Justi- 
nian, its  claaaica]  features  would  have  been  ex- 
changed for  the  peculiar  incised  style  of  his  build- 
ings. It  may  also  be  remarked,  that,  although  in 
the  outer  wall,  it  is  a  festal,  not  a  fortified  entrance, 
and  never  could  have  been  intended  as  a  city  gate, 
but  niL.st  have  led  to  some  sacied  or  pilutial  edifice. 
It  is  dillicult.  indeed,  to  suggest  what  that  could  have 
been,  except  the  Basilica  described  by  Euscbins. 


No.  S. — Interior  of  GoUlni  UuWw.iy.    From  u  l'hologTnpu. 


The  exterior  of  the  other  building  (the  Anas- 
tasis)  has  been  repaired  and  covered  with  coloured 
tiles  and  inscriptions  in  more  modern  times;  but 
the  interior  is  nearly  unaltered  (vide  Plates  by 
Catherwood  and  Arundale,  in  Fergusson's  Topo- 
graphy of  Ancient  Jerusalem),  and  even  exter- 
nally, wherever  this  coating  of  tiles  has  peeled  off, 
the  old  Roman  round  arch  appears  in  lieu  of  its 
pointed  substitute.  It  must  also  be  added  that  it 
is  essentially  a  tomb-building,  similar  in  form  and 
arrangement,  as  it  is  in  detail,  to  the  Tomb  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine  at  Rome,  or  of  his  daughter 
Constantia,  outside  the  walls,  and  indeed  more  or 
less  like  all  the  tomb-buildings  of  that  age. 

Though  the  drawings  of  these  buildings  have 
been  published  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  photo- 
graphs are  now  available,  no  competent  archaeo- 
logist or  architect  has  ventured  to  deny  that  these 
are  buildings  of  the  age  here  ascribed  to  them ;  and 
we  have  therefore  the  pertinent  question,  which 
ftill  remains  unanswered,  What  tomb-like  building 


did  Constantine  or  any  one  in  his  age  erect  at 
Jerusalem,  over  a  mass  of  the  living  rock,  rising 
eight  or  nine  feet  above  the  bases  of  the  columns, 
and  extending  over  the  whole  central  area  of  the 
church,  with  a  sacred  cave  in  it,  unless  it  were 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Anastasis,  described  by 
Eusebius  ? 

Supposing  it  were  possible  to  put  this  evidence 
aside,  the  most  plausible  suggestion  is  to  appeal 
to  the  presumed  historical  fact  that  it  was  built  by 
Omar,  or  by  the  Moslems  at  all  events.  There  is, 
however,  no  proof  whatever  of  this  assumption. 
What  Omar  did  build  is  the  small  mosque  on  the 
east  of  the  Aksah,  overhanging  the  southern  wall, 
and  which  still  bears  his  name ;  and  no  Moham- 
medan writer  of  any  soil,  anterior  to  the  recovery 
of  the  city  from  the  Christians  by  Saladin,  ventures 
to  assert  that  his  countrymen  built  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock.  On  the  contrary,  while  they  arc  most  minute 
in  describing  the  building  of  the  Aksa,  they  are 
entirely  silent  about  this  building,  and  only  assume 
that  it  was  theirs  after  they  came  into  permanent 
possession  of  it  after  the  Crusades.  It  may  also  be 
added  that,  whatever  it  is,  it  certainly  is  not  a  mosque. 
The  principal  and  essential  feature  in  all  these  build- 
ings is  the  Kibleh,  or  niche  pointing  towai-ds  Mecca. 
No  mosque  in  the  whole  world,  of  whatever  shape 
or  form,  is  without  this ;  but  in  the  place  where  it 
should  be  in  this  building  is  found  the  principal 
entrance,  so  that  the  worshipper  enters  with  his 
back  to  Mecca — a  sacrilege  which  to  the  Moham- 
medans, if  this  were  a  mosque,  would  be  impossible. 
Had  it  been  called  the  Tomb  of  Omar,  this  incon- 
gruity would  not  have  been  apparent,  for  all  the 
old  Moslem  and  Christian  tombs  adopt  nearly  the 
same  ordinance  ;  but  no  tradition  hints  that  either 
Omar  or  any  Moslem  saint  was  ever  buried  within 
its  precincts. 

Nor  will  it  answer  to  assume,  as  is  generally 
done,  that  it  was  built  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Hegira  over  the  Sacred  Rock  of  the  Temple;  for 
from  the  account  of  the  Moslem  and  Christian 
historians  of  the  time  it  is  quite  evident  that  at 
that  time  the  site  and  dimensions  of  the  Jewish 
Temple  could  be  ascertained,  and  were  known.  As 
shown  above,  this  building  certainly  always  was  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  Temple,  so  that  this  could  not 
be  the  object  of  its  erection.  The  Mosque  of  Omar 
properly  so  called,  the  great  mosque  El  Aksa,  the 
mosques  of  the  Mogrebins  and  of  Abu  Bekr,  are 
all  within  the  limits  of  the  old  Temple,  and  were 
meant  to  be  so  (see  woodcut  No.  4).  They  are  so 
because  in  all  ages  the  Mohammedans  held  the 
Jewish  Temple  to  be  a  sacred  spot,  as  certainly  as 
the  Christians  held  it  to  be  accursed,  and  all  their 
sacred  buildings  stand  within  its  precincts.  So  far 
as  we  now  know  there  was  nothing  in  Jerusalem  of 
a  sacred  character  built  try  the  Mohammedans  out- 
side the  four  walls  of  the  Temple  anterior  to  lae 
recovery  of  the  city  by  Saladin. 

Irrefragable  as  this  evidence  appears  to  be,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  maintain  it  otherwise  thu 
by  assuming  that  Constantine  blindly  adopted  a 
wrong  locality,  if  the  sites  now  assumed  to  be  true 
were  such  as  did  not  accord  with  the  details  of  the 
Bible  narratives:  fortunately,  howeTer,  they  agree 
with  them  to  the  minutest  detail. 

To  understand  this  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  the  third 
wall,  or  that  of  Agrippa  (as  shown  in  Plate  II.). 
did  not  exist,  but  was  commenced  twelve  years 
afterwards :  the  spot  where  the  Dome  of  the  Rock 
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therefore  now  stands  was  at  that  time  outside  the 
walls,  and  open  to  the  country. 

It  was  also  a  place  where  certainly  tombs  did 
exist.  It  has  been  shown  above  that  the  sepulchres 
of  David  and  the  other  kings  of  Israel  were  in  this 
neighbourhood.  We  know  from  Josephus  (2?.  J. 
T-  •%  §3)  that  "  John  and  his  faction  defended  them- 
selves from  the  Tower  of  Antonia,  and  from  the 
northern  cloister  of  the  Temple,  and  fought  the 
Komans  before  the  monument  of  king  Alexander  ;" 
so  that  there  certainly  were  tombs  hereabouts ;  and 
there  is  a  passage  in  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  38-40.') 
which  apparently  describes  prophetically  the  build- 
ing of  the  third  wall  and  the  enclosure  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  city  from  Gareb— most  pro- 
bably the  hill  on  which  Psephinos  stood — to  Goath, 
which  is  mentioned  as  in  immediate  juxtaposition 
to  the  horse-gate  of  the  Temple,  out  of  which  the 
wicked  queen  Athaliah  was  taken  to  execution  ; 
and  the  description  of  "  the  whole  valley  of  the 
dead  bodies  and  of  the  ashes,  and  all  the  fields 
unto  the  brook  of  Kidron,  and  the  corner  of  the 
horse-gate  toward  the  east,"  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  prove  that  this  locality  was  then,  as  it  is  now, 
the  great  cemetery  of  Jerusalem ;  and  as  the  sepul- 
chre was  nigh  at  hand  to  the  place  of  execution 
(John  xix.  42),  every  probability  exists  to  prove 
that  this  may  have  been  the  scene  of  the  passion. 

The  Proetorium  where  Christ  was  judged  was 
most  probably  the  Antonia,  which  at  that  time,  as 
before  and  afterwards,  was  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  residence  of  the  governors,  and  the  Xystus 
and  Council-houso  were  certainly,  as  shown  above, 
in  this  neighbourhood.  Leaving  these  localities  the 
Saviour,  bearing  his  cross,  must  certainly  have 
gone  towards  the  country,  and  might  well  meet 
Simon  or  any  one  coming  towards  the  city ;  thus 
every  detail  of  the  description  is  satisfied,  and 
none  offended  by  the  locality  now  assumed. 

The  third  class  of  evidence  is  from  its  nature  by 
no  means  so  clear,  but  there  is  nothing  whatever  in 
it  to  contradict,  and  a  great  deal  that  directly  con- 
firms the  above  statements.  The  earliest  of  the 
travellers  who  visited  Jerusalem  after  the  discovery 
of  the  Sepulchre  by  Constantine  is  one  known  as 
the  Bordeaux  pilgrim;  he  seems  to  have  visited 
the  place  about  the  year  333.  In  his  Itinerary, 
after  describing  the  palace  of  David,  the  Great  Syn- 
agogue, and  other  objects  inside  the  city,  he  adds, 
44  Inde  ut  eas  foria  murum  de  Sione  euntibus  ad 
Portam  Neopolitanam  ad  partem  dextram  deorsum 
in  valle  sunt  parietes  ubi  domus  fuit  sive  palatium 
Pontii  Pilati.  Ibi  Dominus  auditus  est  antequam 
pateretur.  A  sinistra  autem  parte  est  monticulus 
Golgotha,  ubi  Dominus  crucifixus  est.  Inde  quasi 
ad  Japidem  missum  est  cripta  ubi  corpus  ejus 
positum  fuit,  et  tertia  die  resurrexit.  Ibidem  roodo 
juasu  Constantini  Imperatoiis  Basilica  facta  est,  id 
est  Dominicum  mirae  pulchritudinis."  From  this 
it  is  evident  that  passing  out  of  the  modern  Zion 
gate  he  turned  round  the  outside  of  the  walls  to 
the  left.  Had  he  gone  to  the  right,  past  the  Jaffa 
gate,  both  the  ancient  and  modern  Golgotha  would 
have  been  on  his  right  hand ;  but  passing  round 
the  Temple  area  he  may  have  had  the  house  of 
Pilate  on  his  right  in  the  valley,  where  some  tradi- 


1  "  Behold  the  day  Is  come,  soith  the  Lord,  that 
the  city  shall  be  built  to  the  Lord,  from  the  tower 
of  Hananeel  unto  the  gate  of  the  oorncr.  And  the 
measuring-line  shall  yet  go  forth  over  against  it  npon 
the  hill  Gareb,  and  shall  compass  about  to  Goatb. 


tions  placed  it.  He  must  have  had  Golgotha  and  the 
Sepulchre  on  his  left,  as  he  describes  them.  Insofar 
therefore  as  his  testimony  goes,  it  is  clear  he  was  not 
speaking  of  the  modern  Golgotha,  which  is  inside  the 
city,  while  the  very  expression  "  foris  murum"  seems 
to  indicate  what  the  context  confirms,  that  it  was  a 
place  on  the  verge  of  the  city,  and  on  the  left  hand 
of  one  passing  round  the  walls,  or  in  other  words 
the  place  marked  on  the  accompanying  map. 

Antoninus  Martyr  is  the  only  other  traveller 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  who  visited 
the  city  before  the  Mohammedan  conquest ;  his  de- 
scription is  not  sufficiently  distinct  for  much  reli- 
ance to  be  placed  on  it,  though  all  it  does  say  is 
more  in  accordance  with  the  eastern  than  the 
western  site ;  but  he  incidentally  supplies  one  fact. 
He  says,  44  Juxta  ipsum  altare  est  crypta  ubi  si 
ponas  aurem  audies  flumen  oquorum,  et  si  jactas 
intus  poinum  aut  quid  natare  potest  et  vade  ad 
fontem  Siloam  et  ibi  illud  suscipies  "  ( Ant.  Mart. 
Ttin.  p.  14).  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from 
the  researches  of  Drs.  Robinson  and  Barclay,  that 
the  whole  of  the  Haiam  area  is  excavated  with 
subterranean  water-channels,  and  that  therefore  if 
you  place  your  ear  almost  anywhere  you  may 
hear  the  flowing  of  the  water;  and  all  these  waters 
can  only  drain  out  towards  Siloam.  We  also  know 
that  under  the  cave  in  the  Dome  of  the  Hock 
there  is  a  well,  called  the  Bir  Arruah,  and  that  it 
does  communicate  with  the  great  excavated  sea  or 
cistern  in  front  of  the  Aksa,  and  that  its  overflow 
is  towards  Siloam,  so  that  if  an  apple  were  dropped 
into  it,  in  so  far  as  we  now  kuow,  it  would  come 
out  there.  If  we  presume  that  Antoninus  was 
speaking  of  the  present  sepulchre  the  passage  is 
utterly  unintelligible.  There  is  no  well,  and  no 
trace  has  ever  been  discovered  of  any  communi- 
cation with  Siloam.  As  far  as  our  present  know- 
ledge goes,  this  objection  is  in  itself  fatal  to  the 
modern  site.  ' 

A  third  and  most  important  narrative  has  been 
preserved  to  us  by  A  dam  nanus,  an  abbot  of  Iona, 
who  took  it  down  from  the  mouth  of  Arculfus,  a 
French  bishop  who  visited  the  Holy  Land  in  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century.  He  not  only  describes, 
but  gives  from  memory  a  plan  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but  without  any  very  precise 
indication  of  its  locality.  He  then  describes  the 
mosque  El  Aksa  as  a  square  building  situated  on 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  with  details 
that  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity ;  but  either  he 
omits  all  mention  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  which 
certainly  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  most  important  building  in  Jerusalem, 
or  the  inference  is  inevitable,  that  he  has  already 
described  it  under  the  designation  of  the  Church  of 
the  Sepulchre,  which  the  whole  context  would  lead 
us  to  infer  was  really  the  case. 

Besides  these,  there  are  various  passages  in  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  which  are  unintelligible  if 
we  assume  that  the  present  church  was  the  one 
built  by  Constantine.  Dositheus,  for  instance  (ii. 
1,  §7),  says,  that  owing  to  the  steepness  of  the 
ground,  or  to  the  hill  or  valley,  to  the  westward  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  it  had  only  its 
one  wall  on  that  side,  "Ex«  &  "obs  rov  ayiov 


And  the  whole  valley  of  the  dead  bodies  and  of  the 
ashes,  and  all  the  fields  onto  the  brook  of  Kidron, 
unto  the  corner  of  the  horse-gate  toward  the  east, 
shall  be  holy  nnto  the  Lord ;  it  shall  not  be  plucked 
up  nor  thrown  down  any  more  for  ever.*' 
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t&Qov  ncard  piv  r^y  tvaiv  SiA  rb  thai  Spos  /tirov 
rb»  ra?x«F  avrov.  This  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
present  church,  inasmuch  as  towards  the  west  in 
that  locality  there  is  space  for  any  amount  of  build- 
ing ;  but  it  is  literally  correct  as  applied  to  the  so- 
called  Dome  of  the  Rock!  which  does  stand  so  near 
the  edge  of  the  valley  between  the  two  towns  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  erect  any  considerable 
building  there. 

The  illuminated  Cross,  mentioned  by  St.  Cyril 
(Epist.  ad  Const.)  is  unintelligible,  unless  we 
assume  the  Sepulchre  to  have  been  on  the  side  of 
the  city  next  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  But  even 
more  distinct  than  this  is  a  passage  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Epiphanius,  writing  in  the  4th  century,  who, 
speaking  of  Golgotha,  says,  "  It  does  not  occupy 
an  elevated  position  as  compared  with  other  places 
surrounding  it.  Over  against  it,  the  Mount  of 
Olives  is  higher.  Again,  the  hill  that  formerly 
existed  in  Zion,  but  which  is  now  levelled,  was  once 
higher  than  the  sacred  spot."  As  we  cannot  be 
sure  to  which  hill  he  applies  the  name,  Zion,  no 
great  stress  can  be  laid  on  that ;  but  no  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  localities  would  speak  of  the 
modem  Golgotha  as  over  against  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  So  far  therefore  as  this  goes,  it  is  in  favour 
of  the  proposed  view. 

The  slight  notices  contained  in  other  works  are 
hardly  sufficient  to  determine  the  question  one  way 
or  the  other,  but  the  mass  of  evidence  adduced 
above  would  probably  never  have  been  questioned, 
were  it  not  that  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
down  to  the  present  day  (which  is  the  period 
during  which  we  are  really  and  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  and  topography  of  Jeru- 
salem), it  is  certain  that  the  church  in  the  Latin 
quarter  of  the  city  has  always  been  considered  as 
containing  the  Tomb  of  Christ,  and  as  being  the 
church  which  Constantine  elected  over  the  sacred 
cave ;  and  as  no  record  exists — nor  indeed  is  it  likely 
that  it  should— of  a  transference  of  the  site,  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  persuading  others  that  it  really 
took  place.  As  however  there  is  nothing  to  con- 
tradict, and  everything  to  confirm,  the  assumption 
that  a  transference  did  take  place  about  this  time, 
it  is  not  important  to  the  argument  whether  or 
not  we  are  able  to  show  exactly  how  it  took  place, 
though  nothing  seems  to  be  more  likely  or  natural 
under  the  circumstances. 

Architecturally,  there  is  literally  no  feature  or 
no  detail  which  would  induce  us  to  believe  that 
any  part  of  the  present  church  is  older  than  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  The  only  things  about  it  of 
more  ancient  date  are  the  fragments  of  an  old 
classical  cornice,  which  are  worked  in  as  string 
courses  with  the  Gothic  details  of  the  external 
facade,  and  singularly  enough  this  cornice  is  identical 
in  style  with,  and  certainly  belongs  to  the  age  of, 
the  Golden  Gateway,  and  Dome  of  the  Rock,  and 
consequently  can  scarcely  be  anything  else  than  a 
fragment  of  the  old  basilica,  which  El  Hakeem  had 
destroyed  in  the  previous  century,  and  the  remains 
of  which  must  still  have  been  scattered  about  when 
the  Crusaders  arrived. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  furious  persecution  of 
the  Christians  was  carried  on,  as  above-mentioned, 
at  the  end  of  the  10th  century.  Their  great  Ba- 
silica was  destroyed,  their  Tomb  appropriated,  they 
were  driven  from  the  city,  and  dared  not  approach 
the  holy  places  under  pain  of  death.  As  the  perse- 
cution relaxed  a  few  crept  back  to  their  old  quarter 
of  the  city,  and  there  most  naturally  built  them- 


selves a  church  in  which  to  celebrate  the  sacred 
mysteries  of  Easter.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
fraud  in  this  proceeding  any  more  than  to  impute 
it  to  those  who  built  sepulchral  churches  in  Italy, 
Spain,  or  England.  Thousands  have  prayed  and 
wept  in  these  simulated  sepulchres  all  over  the 
world,  and  how  much  more  appropiiately  at  Jeru- 
salem 1  Being  in  the  city,  and  so  near  the  spot,  it 
was  almost  impossible  but  that  it  should  eventually 
come  to  be  assumed  that  instead  of  a  simulated,  it 
was  the  true  sepulchre,  and  it  would  have  required 
more  than  human  virtue  on  the  part  of  the  priests 
if  they  had  undeceived  the  unsuspecting  pilgrims, 
whose  faith  and  liberality  were  no  doubt  quickened 
by  the  assumption.  Had  the  Christians  never 
recovered  the  city,  the  difference  would  never  have 
been  discovered  in  the  dark  ages  ;  but  when  unci 
pectedly  those  who  had  knelt  and  prayed  as  pil- 
grims, came  hack  as  armed  men,  and  actually  pos- 
sessed the  city,  it  was  either  necessary  to  confess  the 
deception  or  to  persevere  in  it;  and,  as  was  too 
often  the  case,  the  latter  course  was  pursued,  and 
hence  all  the  subsequent  confusion. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  remarkable  than 
the  different  ways  in  which  the  Crusaders  treated 
the  Dome  of  the  Rock  and  the  Mosque  El  Aksa. 
The  latter  they  always  called  the  "  Tern  plum  sen 
palatium  Solomonis,"  and  treated  it  with  the  con- 
tempt always  applied  by  Christians  to  anything 
Jewish.  The  Mosque  was  turned  into  a  stable,  the 
buildings  into  dwellings  for  knights,  who  took  the 
title  of  Knights  Templars,  from  their  residence  in 
the  Temple.  But  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  they  called 
"  Templum  Domini."  (Jacob  de  Vitry,  c.  62  ; 
Ssewolf,  Rel.  de  Voyage,  iv.  833;  Maundeville, 
Voiage,  Ik.,  100,  105  ;  Mar.  Sanutus,  iii.  xiv.  9 ; 
Brocardus,  vi.  1047.)  Priests  and  a  choir  were 
appointed  to  perform  service  in  it,  and  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  Christian  occupation  it  was  held 
certainly  as  sacred,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  the  town.  (  Will,  of  Tyre, 
viii.  3.)  Had  they  believed  or  suspected  that  the 
rock  was  that  on  which  the  Jewish  temple  stood  it 
would  have  been  treated  as  the  Aksa  was,  but  they 
knew  that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  was  a  Christian 
building,  and  sacred  to  the  Saviour;  though  in  the 
uncritical  spirit  of  the  age  they  never  seem  exactly 
to  have  known  either  what  it  was,  or  by  whom  it 
was  erected. 

XI.  Rebuilding  of  the  Temple  by  Julian. — Before 
leaving  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to 
the  attempt  of  Julian  the  Apostate  to  rebuild  the 
Temple  of  the  Jews.  It  was  undertaken  avowedly 
as  a  slight  to  the  Christians,  and  with  the  idea 
of  establishing  a  counterpoise  to  the  influence  and 
position  they  had  attained  by  the  acts  of  Constan- 
tine. It  was  commenced  about  six  months  before 
his  death,  and  during  that  period  the  work  secerns 
to  have  been  pushed  forward  with  extraordinary 
activity  under  the  guidance  of  his  friend  Alypius. 
Not  only  were  large  sums  of  money  collected  for 
the  purpose,  and  an  enormous  concourse  of  the 
Jews  assembled  on  the  spot,  but  an  immense  mass 
of  materials  was  brought  together,  and  the  works 
of  the  foundations  at  least  carried  vigorously  on 
during  this  period  of  excitement,  before  the  miracle 
occurred,  which  put  a  final  stop  to  the  undertaking. 
Even  if  we  have  not  historical  evidence  of  these 
facto,  the  appearance  of  the  south  wall  of  the  Haram 
would  lead  us  to  expect  that  something  of  the 
sort  had  been  attempted  at  this  period.  As  before 
mentioned,  the  great  tunnel-like  rault  under  the 
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Mosque  El  Aksa,  with  its  four-domed  vestibule,  is 
almost  certainly  part  of  the  temple  of  Herod  [see 
Tkmh.f.],  ami  coeval  with  his  period,  but  exter- 
nnlly  to  this,  certain  architectural  decorations  have 
been  added  (woodcut  No.  10),  and  that  so  slightly, 
that  daylight  can  be  perceived  between  the  old 
walls  and  the  subsequent  decorations,  except  at  the 
points  of  attachment."  It  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain, 
approximately  at  least,  the  age  of  these  adjuncts. 
From  their  classical  forms  they  cannot  be  so  late  as 
the  time  of  Justinian ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
thev  are  slightlv  more  modem  in  style  than  the 
architecture  of  the  Golden  Gateway,  or  than  any  of 
the  classical  details  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock.  They 
may  therefore  with  very  tolerable  certainty  be 
ascribed  to  the  ape  of  Julian,  while,  from  the  his- 
torical accounts,  they  are  just  such  as  we  would 
expect  to  rind  them.  Above  them  an  inscription 
bearing  the  name  of  Hadrian  lias  been  inserted  in 
the  wall,  but  turned  upside  dowu  ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  masonry  being  of  that  intermediate  cha- 
racter between  that  which  we  know  to  be  ancient, 
and  that  which  we  easily  recognise  as  the  work  of 
the  Mohammedans,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  it  belongs  to  this  period. 


No.  10.— Fronttapi*c«  of  Julinn  in  •otilli  unl]  ot  HmkM 


Among  the  incidents  mentioned  as  occurring  at 
this  time  is  one  bearing  rather  distinctly  on 
the  topography  of  the  site.  It  is  said  (Gregory 
Nazianzen, ad  .hid.  ct  Gent.  7,  l,and  confirmed  by 
BoaOBBOn)  that  when  the  workmen  were  driven 
from  their  works  by  the  globes  of  tire  that 
issued  from  the  foundations,  they  sought  refuge 
in  a  neighbouring  church  (eVl  ri  ruv  irXnviov 


»  This  fact  the  Writer  owes  with  many  other 
ruluable  recti  Meat  ions,  to  the  observation  of  his  friend 
Mr.  G.  Grove.  The  woodcut,  &c,  is  from  a  luge 
photofrmph  which,  with  many  others,  were  taken 
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itp&v,  or,  as  Sozomen  has  it,  «ij  to  Uphv) — an 
expression  which  would  be  unintelligible  did  not 
the  buildings  of  Constantine  exist  at  that  time  on 
the  spot ;  for,  except  these,  there  could  not  be  any 
church  or  sacred  place  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
which  the  expression  could  be  applied.  The  principal 
bearing,  however,  of  Julian's  attempt  on  the  topo- 
graphy of  Jerusalem  consists  in  the  fact  of  it* 
proving  not  only  that  the  site  of  the  Jewish 
temple  was  perfectly  well  known  at  this  period — 
a.d.  3G2 — but  that  the  spot  was  then,  as  always, 
held  accursed  by  the  Christians,  and  as  doomed  by 
the  denunciation  of  Christ  Himself  never  to  lie 
re-established ;  and  this  consequently  makes  it  as 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Aksa  is  a  building  of 
Justinian  as  that  the  I_)ome  of  the  Rock  or  the 
Golden  Gateway — if  Christian  buildings  —  ever 
stood  within  its  precinct*. 

XII.  Church  of  Justinian. — Nearly  two  centuries 
after  the  attempt  of  Julian,  Justinian  erected  a 
church  at  Jerusalem  ;  of  which,  fortunately,  we  have 
so  full  and  detailed  an  account  in  the  works  of 
Procopiui  {dc  Aedificiis  Const.)  that  we  can  have 
little  difficulty  in  fixing  its  site,  though  no  remains 
(at  least  above  ground)  exist  to  verify  our  conjec- 
tures. The  description  given  by  Procopius  is  so 
clear,  and  the  details  he  gives  with  regaid  to  the 
necessity  of  building  up  the  substructure  point  so 
unmistakeably  to  the  spot  near  to  which  it  must 
have  stood,  that  almost  all  topographers  have  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  mosque  El  Aksa  is  the 
identical  church  referred  to.  Apart  from  the  con- 
sideration already  mentioned,  the  architecture  of 
that  building  is  alone  sufficient  to  refute  any  such 
idea.  No  scven-nisled  basilica  was  built  in  that  age, 
and  least  of  all  by  Justinian,  whose  favourite  plan 
was  a  dome  on  |>cndentives,  which  in  fait,  in  his  age, 
hail  become  the  type  of  an  Oriental  Church.  Resides, 
the  Aksa  has  no  ajtse,  and,  from  its  situation,  never 
could  hare  had  either  that  or  any  of  the  essential 
features  of  a  Christian  basilica.  Its  whole  archi- 
tecture is  that  of  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  and 
its  ordinance  is  essentially  that  of  a  mosque.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  argue  this  point,  however, 
as  the  Aksa  stands  on  a  spot  which  was  perfectly 
known  then,  and  ever  afterwards,  to  be  the  very 
centre  of  the  site  of  Solomon'l  Temple.  Not  onlv 
is  this  shown  from  Julian's  attempt,  but  all  the 
historians,  Christian  and  Mohammedan,  who  refer  to 
Omar's  visit  to  Jerusalem,  relate  that  the  Sakhrnh 
was  covered  with  tilth  and  abhorred  by  the  Chris- 
tians; and  more  than  this,  we  have  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  Kutychius,  writing  in  the  Oth  century, 
from  Alexandria  (Annates,  ii.  289),  *•  That  the 
Christians  bad  built  no  church  within  the  area  of 
the  Temple  on  account  of  the  denunciations  of  the 
Lord,  and  had  left  it  in  ruins." 

Notwithstanding  this  there  is  no  difficulty  in  fix- 
ing on  the  site  of  this  church,  inasmuch  as  the  vaults 
that  till  up  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  Haram 
area  are  almost  certainly  of  the  age  of  Justinian 
(woodcuts  Nos.  3,  4),  and  are  just  such  as  Procopius 
describes  ;  so  that  if  it  were  situated  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  vaults,  all  the  arguments  that  apply 
to  the  Aksa  equally  apply  to  this  situation. 

We  have  also  direct  testimony  that  a  church  did 
exist  bore  immediately  after  Justinian's  time  in  the 


specially  for  the  Writer  on  the  spot,  and  to  which  he 
owes  much  of  the  information  detailed  above,  though 
it  has  been  impossible  to  refer  to  it  on  all  occasion". 
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following  words  of  Aut.  Martyr. :  "  Ante  ruinaa 
vera  templi  Solomonis  aqua,  decurrit  ad  fontem 
Siloam ,  secus  porticum  Solomonis  in  ecclesia  est 
sedes  in  qua  sedit  Pilatus  quando  audivit  Domi- 
num"  (/tin.  p.  16).  As  the  portico  of  Solomon 
was  the  eastern  portico  of  the  Temple,  this  exactly 
describes  the  position  of  the  church  in  question. 

But  whether  we  assume  the  Aksa,  or  a  church 
outside  the  Temple,  ou  these  vaults,  to  have  been  the 
Mary  church  of  Justinian,  how  comes  it  that  Jus- 
tinian chose  this  remote  corner  of  the  city,  and  so 
difficult  a  site,  for  the  erection  of  his  church? 
Why  did  he  not  go  to  the  quarter  where — if  the 
modern  theory  be  correct — all  the  sacred  localities 
of  the  Christians  were  grouped  together  in  the 
middle  of  the  city  ?  The  answer  seems  inevitable : 
that  it  was  because  in  those  times  the  Sepulchre 
and  Golgotha  were  here,  and  not  on  the  spot  to 
which  the  Sepulchre  with  hie  Mary-church  hate 
subsequently  been  transferred.  It  may  also  be 
added  that  the  tact  of  Justinian  having  built  a 
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church  in  the  neighbourhood  is  in  itself  almost 
sufficient  to  prove  that  in  bis  age  the  site  and 
dimensions  of  the  Jewish  temple  were  known,  and 
also  that  the  localities  immediately  outside  the  tem- 
ple were  then  considered  as  sacred  by  the  Christians. 

XIII.  Conclusion. — Having  now  gone  through  all 
the  principal  sites  of  the  Christian  edifices,  as  they 
stood  anterior  to  the  destruction  of  the  churches  by 
El  Hakeem,  the  plan  (No.  4)  of  the  area  of  the 
Haram  will  be  easily  understood.  Both  Constan- 
tine's  and  Justinian's  churches  having  disappeared, 
of  course  the  restoration  of  these  is  partly  conjec- 
tural. Nothing  now  remains  in  the  Haram  area 
but  the  Mohammedan  buildings  situated  within  the 
area  of  Solomon's  Temple.  Of  the  Christian  build- 
ings which  once  existed  there,  there  remains  only 
the  great  Anastasis  of  Constantine — now  known  as 
"  the  Mosque  of  Omar  "  and  "  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock  " — certainly  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  Christian  buildings  in  the 
East,  and  a  small  bat  equally  interesting  uttie  do» 


NORTH. 


No.  II.—  PUn  of  JoUMlem  n  tbe  12th  century. 


mlcal  building  called  tbe  Little  Sakhrah  at  the 
north  end  of  the  enclosure,  and  said  to  contain  a 
fragment  of  the  reck  which  the  angel  sat  upon,  and 
which  closed  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  (Ali  Bey, 
ii.  225).  These  two  buildings  are  entire.  Of  Con- 
stan tine's  church  we  have  only  the  festal  entrance, 
known  as  tbe  Golden  Gateway,  and  of  Justinian's 
only  the  substructions. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  with  a  plan  of 
the  city  ( woodent  No.  11)  made  during  the  Crusades, 
and  copied  from  a  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century, 
in  the  Library  at  Brussels.  It  gives  the  traditional 
localities  pretty  much  as  they  are  now ;  with  the 
exception  of  St.  Stephen's  gate,  which  was  the  name 
then  applied  to  that  now  known  as  the  Damascus 
Gate.    The  gate  which  now  bears  his  name  was 


then  known  as  that  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoahaphat. 
The  "Temple  of  Solomon,"  1.0.  the  Mosque  of  el 
Aksa,  is  divided  by  a  wide  street  from  that  of  oui 
Lord ;  and  the  Sepulchre  is  represented  as  only  a 
smaller  copy  of  its  prototype  within  the  Haram 
area,  but  very  remarkably  similar  in  design,  to  say 
the  least  of  it. 

Having  now  gone  through  the  main  outlines  of 
the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  in  so  far  as  the  limits 
of  this  article  would  admit,  or  as  seems  necessary 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  subject,  the  many  details 
which  remain  will  be  given  under  their  separate 
titles,  as  Temple,  Tomb,  Palace,  &c  It  only 
remains,  before  concluding,  to  recapitulate  here  that 
tie  great  difficulties  which  seem  hitherto  to  have 
rendered  the  subject  confused,  and  in  fact  iness- 
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plicable,  were  (1)  the  improper  application  of  the 
name  of  Zion  to  the  western  hill,  and  (2)  the 
assumption  that  the  present  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  was  that  built  by  Constautine. 

The  moment  we  transfer  the  name,  Zion,  from  the 
western  to  the  eastern  hill,  and  the  scenes  of  the 
Passion  from  the  piesent  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
to  the  area  of  the  Harem,  all  the  difficulties  dis- 
appear ;  and  it  only  requires  a  little  patience,  and 
perhaps  in  some  instances  a  little  further  investiga- 
tion on  the  spot,  for  the  topography  of  Jerusalem 
to  become  as  well,  or  better  established,  than  that 
of  any  city  of  the  ancient  world.  [J.  F.] 

JEBUSHA  (KtJTl»:  'Upouai ;  Alex.  Upovs  : 
Jenaa),  daughter  of  Zadok,  queen  of  Dzziah,  and 
mother  of  Jotham  king  of  Judnh  (2  K.  xr.  33). 
In  Chronicles  the  name  is  given  under  the  altered 
form  of 

JEBUSHAH  (nWf.:  'Upovvi:  Jenaa), 
2  Chr.  xxvii.  1 .    See  the  preceding  article. 

JESArAH(fVyB>? :  Uirlas:  Jeseiat).  1.  Son 
of  Hnnaniah.  brother  of  Pelatlah,  and  grandson  of 
Zerabinbel  (1  Chr.  iii.  21).  But  according  to  the 
LXX.  and  the  Vulgate,  he  was  the  son  of  Pelatiah. 
For  an  explanation  of  this  genealogy,  and  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  it,  see  Lord  A.  HeiTey's 
Genealogies  of  our  Lord,  ch.  iv.  §v. 

3.  ('TyP?,  i.e.  Jeshaiah:  'Uata;  Alex,  'far- 
o-eta: Tsain.)  A  Benjamitc,  whose  descendants  were 
among  those  chosen  by  lot  to  reside  in  Jerusalem 
after  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  7). 

JESHAI  AH.  1.  (liTyt?? :  'I<r«o»  in  1  Chr. 
xxt.  3.  and  'lmrla  in  ver.  15 ;  in  the  former  the 
Alex.  MS.  has  'Utta  Kci  Itpui,  and  in  the  latter 
'\alat :  the  Vulg.  has  Jeseias  and  Jesaias.)  One  of 
the  six  sons  of  Jeduthun,  set  apart  for  the  musical 
service  of  the  Temple,  under  the  leadership  of  their 
father,  the  inspired  minstrel :  he  was  the  chief  of 
the  eighth  division  of  the  singers.  The  Hebrew 
name  is  identical  with  that  of  the  prophet  Isaiah. 

2.  ('loo-fas ;  Alex,  'fltrm'aj :  Isalas.)  A  Levite 
in  the  reign  of  David,  eldest  son  of  Rehabiah,  a 
descendant  of  Aniram  through  Moses  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 
25).  He  is  called  Isshiah  in  1  Chr.  xxiv.  21,  in 
A.  V.,  though  the  Hebrew  is  merely  the  shortened 
form  of  the  name.  Shebuel,  one  of  his  ancestors, 
appears  among  the  Hemonites  in  1  Chr.  xxv.  4, 
and  is  said  in  Targ.  on  1  Chr.  xxvi.  24  to  be  the 
same  with  Jonathan  the  son  of  Gei  shorn,  the  priest 
of  the  idols  of  the  Danites,  who  afterwards  returned 
to  the  fear  of  Jehovah. 

3.  (H'Vt^:  'Io-oioj;  Alex.  'Hiratd:  /galas.) 
The  son  of  Athaliah  and  chief  of  the  house  of  the 
BeneElam  who  returned  with  Ezra  (Err.  viii.  7). 
In  1  Esd.  viii.  33  he  is  called  Josias. 

4.  ('Iffata:  /silos.)  A  Mcrarite,  who  returned 
with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  19).  He  is  called  Osaias  in 
1  Esd.  viii.  48. 

JESHA'NAH  (nxh :  fi  'Umvi ;  Alex.  'A*d ; 
Joseph,  f)  'lerivas :  Jesana),  a  town  which,  with 
its  dependent  villages  (Heb.  and  Alex.  LXX. 
"daughters"),  was  one  of  the  three  taken  from 
Jeroboam  bv  Abijah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19).  The  other 
two  were  Bethel  and  E phi  aim,  and  Jeshanah  is 
named  between  them.  A  place  of  the  same  name 
was  the  scene  of  an  encounter  between  Herod  and 
Pappus,  the  general  of  Antigonus'  army,  related 


by  Jostphus  with  curious  details  (Ant.  iIt.  15, 
§12),  which  however  convey  no  indication  of  its 
position.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Onomuticon, 
unless  we  accept  the  conjecture  of  Reland  (Pal. 
861)  that  "  Jethaba,  urbs  antiqua  Judaeae,"  is  at 
once  a  corruption  and  a  translation  of  the  name 
Jeshana,  which  signifies  "  old."  Nor  has  it  been 
identified  in  modern  times,  save  by  Schwarz  (158), 
who  places  it  at  "  Al-Sanim,  a  village  two  miles 
W.  of  Bethel,"  but  undiscorerahle  in  any  map 
which  the  writer  has  consulted.  [G.] 

JESHAREXAH  (nbtrk* :  "lo-epiijA,  'Io-- 
prn\i,  Cod.  Alex.),  head  ef  the  seventh  of  the  24 
wards  into  which  the  musicians  of  the  Levites  were 
divided  ,'1  Chr.  xxv.  14).  [Heman;  Jeduthuh.] 
He  belonged  to  the  house  of  Asaph,  and  had  12  of 
his  house  under  him.  At  ver.  2  his  name  is  written 
Asarelah,  with  an  initial  X  instead  of  »;  in  the 
LXX.  'EfwijA.  [A.  C.  H.] 

.   JESHE'BEAB  :  WjSaaA:  Ttbaab), 

head  of  the  14th  course  ot  priests  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  13). 
[Jehoiarib.]  [A.  C.  H.] 

JE'SHEK  ("1B^ :  'lacip  ;  Alex.  'Utarip :  Jo- 
ur), one  of  the  sons  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  by 
his  wife  Azubah  (1  Chr.  ii.  18).  In  two  of  Kenni- 
cott's  MSS.  it  is  written  *)JV,  Jether,  from  the  pie- 
ceding  verse,  and  in  one  MS.  the  two  names  are 
combined.  The  Peshito  Syriac  has  Oshir,  the  same 
form  in  which  Jasher  is  represented  in  2  Sam.  1.  18. 

JESHTMON  (}im?»n  =  the  waste:  in  Hum. 
t)  ip^fios ;  in  Sam.  6  'U<r<rat/iis,  and  'Urfftfiit ; 
Alex.  'ZuaaaiiUs :  desertion,  solitvdo,  Jesimuth), 
a  name  which  occurs  in  Num.  xxi.  20  and  xxiii.  28, 
in  designating  the  position  of  Pisgah  and  Peor:  both 

described  as  «'  facing  ('JB"^?)  the  Jeshimun."  Not 
knowing  more  than  the  general  locality  of  either 
Peor  or  Pisgah,  this  gives  us  no  clue  to  the  situation 
of  Jeshimon.  But  it  is  elsewhere  used  in  a  similar 
manner  with  reference  to  the  position  of  two  places 
very  distant  from  both  the  above — the  hill  of  Ha 
chilah,  "on  the  south  of,"  or  "  facing,  the  Jeshimon  " 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  19,  xxvi.  1,  8),  and  the  wilderness 
of  Maon,  also  south  of  it  (xxiii.  24).  Ziph  (xxiii. 
15)  and  Maon  are  known  at  the  present  day.  They 
lie  a  few  miles  south  of  Hebron,  so  that  the  distr.ct 
strictly  north  of  them  is  the  hill-country  of  Judah. 
But  a  line  drawn  between  Maon  and  the  probable 
position  of  Peor — on  the  high  country  opposite 
Jericho— passes  over  the  dreary,  barren  waste  of  the 
hills  lying  immediately  on  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
To  this  district  the  name,  if  interpreted  as  a  Hebrew 
word,  would  be  not  inapplicable.  It  would  also 
suit  as  to  position,  as  it  would  be  full  in  view  from 
an  elevated  point  on  the  highlands  of  Moab,  and  not 
far  from  north  of  Maon  and  Ziph.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  use  of  the  word  ha-Arabih,  in  1  Sam. 
xxiii.  24,  must  not  be  overlooked,  meaning,  as  that 
elsewhere  does,  the  sunk  district  of  the  Jordan  and 
Dead  Sea,  the  modern  Qhor.  Beth-Jeshimoth  too, 
which  by  its  name  ought  to  have  some  connection 
with  Jeshimon,  would  appear  to  have  been  on  the 
lower  level,  somewhere  near  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan. 
[Beth-Jebhmioth.]  Perhaps  it  is  not  safe  to  lay 
much  stress  on  the  Hebrew  sense  of  the  name.  The 
passages  in  which  it  is  first  mentioned  are  indis- 
putably of  very  early  date,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  it  is  an  archaic  name  found  and  adopted  by 
the  Israelites.  [G.]' 
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JESHTSHAI  {WZh :  'Uatit  ;  Alex.'I««-o-at: 
Jesisi),  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Gadites  who 
dwelt  in  Gilend,  and  whose  genealogies  were  made 
out  in  the  days  of  Jotham  king  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
v.  14).  In  the  Peshito  Syriac  the  latter  part  of 
the  verse  is  omitted. 

JESHOHA'IAH  0"«»rtB« :  'larovla:  Isu- 
halo),  a  chief  of  one  of  the  families  of  that  branch 
of  the  Simeonites,  which  was  descended  from  Shimei, 
and  was  more  numerous  than  the  rest  of  the  tribe 
(1  Chr.  iv.  86).  He  was  concerned  in  the  raid 
npon  the  Hamites  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

JESH'U  A  (JRi*  [  'Ineovt ;  Jahue  and  Joshue), 
a  later  Hebrew  contraction  for  Joshua,  or  rather 
Jehoshua.  [JEH08HCA.] 

1.  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  Is  called  Jeshua  in 
one  passage  (Neh.  viii.  17).  [Joshua.] 

2.  A  priest  in  the  reign  of  David,  to  whom  the 
ninth  course  fell  by  lot  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  11).  He  is 
called  Jeshuah  in  the  A.  V.  One  branch  of  the 
house,  via.  the  children  of  Jedaiah,  returned  from 
Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  36;  hut  see  Jkdaiah). 

3.  One  of  the  Levi  tea  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
after  the  reformation  of  worship,  placed  in  trust 
in  the  cities  of  the  priests  in  their  classes,  to  dis- 
tribute to  their  brethren  of  the  offerings  of  the 
people  (2  Chr.  xzxi.  15). 

4.  Son  of  Jehozadak,  first  high-priest  of  the  third 
series,  viz.  of  those  after  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  ancestor  of  the  fourteen  high-priests  his  suc- 
cessors down  to  Joshua  or  Jason,  and  Onias  or 
Menelaus,  inclusive.  [HlGH-PRIEST.]  Jeshua,  like 
his  contemporary  Zerubbabel,  was  probably  bora  in 
Babylon,  whither  his  father  Jehozadak  had  been 
taken  captive  while  young  (1  Chr.  vi.  15,  A.  V.). 
He  came  up  from  Babylon  in  the  first  of  Cyrus 
with  Zerubbabel,  and  took  a  leading  part  with  him 
in  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Jewish  commonwealth.  Everything  we  rend 
of  him  indicates  a  man  of  earnest  piety,  patriotism, 
and  courage.  One  of  less  faith  and  resolution 
would  never  have  surmounted  all  the  difficulties 
and  opposition  he  had  to  contend  with.  His  first 
care  on  arriving  at  Jerusalem  was  to  rebuild  the 
altar,  and  restore  the  daily  sacrifice,  which  had 
been  suspended  for  some  fifty  years.  He  then,  in 
conjunction  with  Zerubbabel,  hastened  to  collect 
materials  for  rebuilding  the  temple,  and  was  able 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  it  as  early  as  the  second 
month  of  the  second  year  of  their  return  to  Jeru- 
salem. The  services  on  this  occasion  were  con- 
ducted by  the  priests  in  their  proper  apparel,  with 
their  trumpets,  and  by  the  sons  of  Asaph,  the 
Levites,  with  their  cymbals,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  king  David  (Ezr.  iii.).  However,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  was  hindered  by  the  enmity  of 
the  Samaritans,  who  bribed  the  counsellors  of  the 
kings  of  Persia  so  effectually  to  obstruct  it  that 
the  Jews  were  unable  to  proceed  with  it  till  the 
second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis— an  interval  of 
about  fouiteen  years.  In  that  year,  B.C.  520,  at 
the  prophesying  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  (Exr.  v.  1, 
vi.  14;  Hagg.  i.  1, 12,  14,  ii.  1-9;  Zech.  i.-viii.), 
the  work  was  resumed  by  Jeshua  and  Zerubbabel 
with  redoubled  vigour,  and  was  happily  completed 
on  the  third  day  of  the  month  Adar  ( =  March),  in 


'  The  7th,  after  the  Babylonian  reckoning,  accord 
ing  to  PriUeaux. 
b  The  connexion  with  Ban!,  lloshabiah  (or  Hash- 
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the  sixth  of  Darius.*  The  dedication  of  the  temple, 
and  the  celebration  of  the  Passover,  in  the  next 
month,  were  kept  with  great  solemnity  and  rejoicing 
(Ezr.  vi.  15-22),  and  especially  "twelve  he-goats, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel," 
were  offered  as  a  sin-offering  for  all  Israel.  Jeshua* a 
zeal  in  the  work  is  commended  by  the  Son  of  Sirach 
(Ecclus.  xlix.  12).  Besides  the  great  importance  of 
Jeshua  as  a  historical  character,  from  the  critical 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  great  work  which 
he  accomplished,  his  name  Jesus,  his  restoration  of 
the  temple,  his  office  as  high-priest,  and  especially 
the  two  prophecies  concerning  him  in  Zech.  iii.  and 
vi.  9-15,  point  him  out  as  an  eminent  type  of  Christ. 
[High-priest.]  Nothing  is  known  of  Jeshua  later 
than  the  seventh  year  of  Darius,  with  which  the 
narrative  of  Ezr.  i.-vi.  closes.  Josephus,  who  says 
the  temple  was  seven  years  in  building,  and  places 
the  dedication  of  it  in  the  ninth  of  Darius,  con- 
tributes no  information  whatever  concerning  him : 
his  history  here,  with  the  exception  of  the  9th  sect, 
of  b.  xi.  ch.  iv.,  being  merely  a  paraphrase  of  Ezra 
and  1  Esdras,  especially  the  latter.  [Zerubbabel.] 
Jeshua  had  probably  conversed  often  with  Daniel 
and  Ezekiel,  and  may  or  may  not  have  known 
Jehoiachin  at  Babylon  in  his  youth.  He  probably 
died  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  written  Jehoshua  or  Joshua 
in  Zech.  iii.  1,  3,  Ik.  ;  Hagg.  i.  1,  12,  kc 

5.  Head  of  a  Levitical  house,  one  of  those  which 
returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  took 
an  active  part  under  Zerubbabel,  Ezra,  and  Nehe- 
miah.  The  name  is  used  to  designate  either  the 
whole  family  or  the  successive  chiefs  of  it  (Ezr.  ii. 
40,  iii.  9 ;  Neh.  iii.  19,b  viii.  7,  ix.  4,  5,  xii.  8,  ttc). 
Jeshua,  and  Kadmiel,  with  whom  he  is  frequently 
associated,  were  both  "sons  of  Hodaviah"  (called 
Judah,  Ezr.  iii.  9),  but  Joshua's  more  immediate 
ancestor  was  Azaniah  (Neh.  z.  9).  In  Neh.  xii.  24 
"  Jeshua  the  son  of  Kadmiel "  is  a  manifest  cor- 
ruption of  the  text  The  LXX.  read  mil  viol 
Ka&fubx.  It  is  more  likely  that  J3  Is  an  accidental 
error  fbr  1. 

6.  A  branch  of  the  family  of  Pahath-Moab,  one 
of  the  chief  families,  probably,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Neh.  x.  14,  vii.  ll,.4c.j  tzr.  z.  30).  His  de- 
scendants were  the  most  numerous  of  all  the 
families  which  returned  with  Zerubbabel.  The 
verse  is  obscure,  and  might  be  translated,  "  The 
children  of  Pahath-Moab,  for  (t.  t.  representing) 
the  children  of  Jeshua  and  Joab;"  so  that  Pahath- 
Moab  would  be  the  head  of  the  family.    [A.  C.  H.j 

JESH'UA  "Iiio-oS:  Jaue),  one  of  the 

towns  re-inhabited  by  the  people  of  Judah  after  the 
return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  26).  Being  men- 
tioned with  Moladah,  Beersheba,  &c,  it  was  appa- 
rently in  the  extreme  south.  It  does  not,  however, 
occur  in  the  original  lists  of  Judah  and  Simeon 
(Josh,  zv.,  zix.),  nor  is  there  any  name  in  those 
lists  of  which  this  would  be  probably  a  corruption. 
It  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere.  [G.J 

JESH  UAH  (We*:  'IiproSs:  Jam),  a  priest 

in  the  reign  of  David  (I  Chron.  xxiv.  1 1),  the  same 
as  Jkshua,  No.  2. 

JESHU'RUN,  and  once  by  mistake  in  A  V. 
JESU'HUN,  Is.  xliv.  2  (|VH5»:  t  frysonuiiros, 

abnian),  Henadad,  and  the  Levites  (17-18), 
that  Jeshua,  the  father  of  Ezer,  Is  the 
in  the  other  passages  cited. 
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•nee  with  the  addition  of  'Io-pa^A,  which  the 
Arabic  of  the  Lond.  Polyglot  adopts  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  former ;  diiectus,  rectissimus),  a  sym- 
bolical name  for  Israel  in  Deut.  zxxii.  15,  xxxiii. 
5,  26 ;  Is.  xlir.  2,  for  which  various  etymologies 
have  been  suggested.  Of  its  application  to  Israel 
there  seems  to  be  no  division  of  opinion.  The 
Targum  and  Peshito  Syriac  uniformly  render  Jeshu- 
run  by  "  Israel."  Kimchi  (on  Is.  xlir.  2)  derives 
it  from  the  root  "IB",  ydshar,  "  to  be  right  or  up- 
right," because  Israel  was  "upright  among  the 
nations;"  as  D'TB*.  ytshirtm,  "the  upright" 
(Num.  xxiii.  10;  Ps.  cxi.  1)  is  a  poetical  appella- 
tion of  the  chosen  people,  who  did  that  which  was 
right  OB>jn,  hay-yishAr)  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah, 
in  contradistinction  from  the  idolatrous  heathen 
who  did  that  which  was  pre-eminently  the  evil 
(JHH,  AoVa),  and  worshipped  false  gods.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  view  adopted  by  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  and  Theodotion — who  according  to  the 
account  of  their  version  given  by  Jerome  (on  Is. 
xlir.  2),  must  have  had  tbBis  or  fWtrroror — and 
by  the  Vulgate  in  three  passages.  Malvenda  (quoted 
in  Poole's  Synopsis,  Deut.  xxxii.  15),  taking  the  same 
root,  applies  it  ironically  to  Israel.  For  the  like 
reason,  on  the  authority  of  the  above  mentioned 
Father,  the  book  of  Genesis  was  called  "  the  book 
of  the  just "  (ttoHvv),  as  relating  to  the  histories 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel.  The  termination 
}1"  is  either  intensive,  as  the  Vulgate  takes  it,  or  an 
affectionate  diminutive  ("  IrBmmohen,"  Hitsig,  and 
Fttrst;  "  Liebling,"  Hendewerk,  and  Bunsen).  Si- 
roonia  'Ltx.  Bebr.  $.  v.,  and  Arc.  Form.  Nam.  p. 

582)  connects  Jeshurun  with  the  Arabic  root  mwj, 
yasara,  which  in  the  second  conj.  signifies  "to 
prosper,"  and  in  the  4th  "  to  be  wealthy,"  and  is 
thus  cognate  with  the  Hebr.  ishar,  which  in 

Pual  signifies  "  to  be  blessed."  With  the  intensive 
termination  Jeshurun  would  then  denote  Israel  as 
supremely  happy  or  prosperous,  and  to  this  signifi- 
cation it  must  be  allowed  the  context  in  Deut. 
xxxii.  15,  points.  Michaelis  (Suppl.  ad  Lex.  Heb.) 
considers  it  as  a  diminutive  of  Israel,  and  would 
read  jnfe»,  yitrin,  contracted  from  J1?K"W7, 
yisreSlin.  Such  too  was  the  opinion  of  Grotius  and 
Vitringa,  and  of  the  author  of  the  Veneto-Gk.  ver- 
sion, who  renders  it  'lo-pasAio-xos.  For  this  theory, 
though  supported  by  the  weight  of  Gesenius'  au- 
thority, it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  there  is  not 
the  smallest  foundation,  either  in  analogy  or  proba- 
bility. In  the  application  of  the  name  Jeshurun 
to  Israel,  we  may  discover  that  fondness  for  a  play 
upon  words  of  which  there  are  so  many  examples, 
and  which  might  be  allowed  to  have  some  influence 
in  the  selection  of  the  appellation.  But  to  derive 
the  one  from  the  other  is  a  fancy  unworthy  of  a 
scholar. 

Two  other  etymologies  of  the  name  may  be 
noticed  as  showing  to  what  lengths  conjecture 
may  go  when  not  regulated  by  any  definite  prin- 
ciples. The  first  of  these,  which  is  due  to  Forster 
(quoted  by  Glassius,  .Phil.  Sacr.  lib.  iv.  tr.  2), 
connects  it  with  "At?,  shSr,  "an  ox,"  in  conse- 
quence of  the  allusion  in  the  context  of  Deut.  xxxii. 


•  Jerome  {Liber  it  NommUnu)  gives  the  strange 
interpretation  of  insula*  libamm. 

h  This  genealogy  is  embodied  in  the  "  Jesse  tree," 
not  unfrequently  to  be  found  in  the  rcrcdos  and  cast 
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15;  the  other  with  TM5>,  shir,  "  to  Behold,"  be- 
cause Israel  beheld  the  presence  of  God. 

[W.  A.  W.] 

JESI'AH  (1HJB«,  i.  «.  Yisshiyahu:  'IijoW ; 
Alex.  'Ucrii :  Jesia).  1.  A  Korhite,  one  of  the 
mighty  men,  "  helpers  of  the  battle,"  who  joined 
David's  standard  at  Ziklag  during  his  flight  from 
Saul  (1  Chr.  xii.  6). 

2.  (njB*:  'Ivid;  Alex.  "IeoW.)  The  second 
son  of  Uzziel,  the  son  of  Kohath  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  20). 
He  is  the  same  as  Jeshiah,  whose  representative 
was  Zechariah  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  25) ;  but  our  trans- 
lators in  the  present  instance  followed  the  Vulg., 
as  they  have  too  often  done  in  the  case  of  proper 
names. 

JESIM'IEL  ^*?045>? :  'Io-jnoiiA  :  Ismiel),  a 
Simeonite,  descended  from  the  prolific  family  of 
Shiinel,  and  a  prince  of  his  own  branch  of  the  tribe, 
whom  he  led  against  the  peaceful  Hamites  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

JES'SE  (»B»,  {.«.  Ishai:'  W;  Joseph. 
'Uaaatot :  Tsai :  in  the  margin  of  1  Chr.  x.  14, 
our  translators  have  given  the  Vulgate  form),  the 
father  of  David,  and  thus  the  immediate  progenitor 
of  the  whole  line  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  ulti- 
mately of  Christ.  He  is  the  only  one  of  his  name 
who  appears  in  the  sacred  records.  Jesse  was  the  son 
of  Obed,  who  again  was  the  fruit  of  the  union  of 
Bob*  and  the  Moabitess  Ruth.  Nor  was  Ruth's 
the  only  foreign  blood  that  ran  in  his  veins ;  for 
his  great-grandmother  was  no  less  a  person  than 
Rahab  the  Canaanite,  of  Jericho  (Matt.  i.  5). 
Jesse's  genealogy  k  is  twice  given  in  full  in  the  Old 
Testament,  viz.,  Ruth  iv.  18-22,  and  1  Chr.  ii.  5-12. 
We  there  see  that  long  before  David  had  rendered 
his  family  illustrious,  it  belonged  to  the  greatest 
house  of  Judah,  that  of  Pharez,  through  Hesron 
his  eldest  son.  One  of  the  links  in  the  descent  was 
Nahshon  (N.  T.  Naason),  chief  man  of  the  tribe  at 
the  critical  time  of  the  Exodus.  In  the  N.  T.  the 
genealogy  is  also  twice  given  (Matt.  i.  3-5 ;  Luke 
Hi.  32-34). 

He  is  commonly  designated  as  "  Jesse  the  Beth- 
lehemite"  (1  Sam.  xvi.  1, 18).  So  he  is  called  by 
his  son  David,  then  fresh  from  home  (xvii.  58) ; 
but  his  full  title  is  "  the  Ephrathite  of  Bethlehem 
Judah"  (xvii.  12).  The  double  expression  and 
the  use  of  the  antique  word  Ephrathite  perhaps 
imply  that  he  was  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
the  place.  He  is  an  "old  man"  when  we  first 
meet  with  him  CI  Sam.  xvii.  12),  with  eight  sons 
(xvi.  10,  xvii.  12),  residing  at  Bethlehem  (xvi.  4, 
5).  It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  terms  of 
xvi.  4,  5,  and  of  Josephus  {Ant.  vi.  8,  §1),  that 
Jesse  was  not  one  of  the  "  elders  "  of  the  town. 
The  few  slight  glimpses  we  can  catch  of  him  are 
soon  recalled.  According  to  an  ancient  Jewish  tra- 
dition, recorded  in  the  Targum  on  2  Sam.  xxi.  19, 
he  was  a  weaver  of  the  vails  of  the  sanctuary,  but 
as  there  is  no  contradiction,  so  there  is  no  corro- 
boration of  this  in  the  Bible,  and  it  is  possible  that 
it  was  suggested  by  the  occurrence  of  the  word 
orgim,  "weavers,"  in  connexion  with  a  member 
of  his  family.   [Jaarb-Oreoim.]    Jesse's  wealth 

windows  of  English  churches.  One  of  the  finest  is  at 
Dorchester,  Oxon.  The  tree  springs  from  Jesse,  who  is 
recumbent  at  the  bottom  Of  the  window,  and  contains 
25  members  of  the  line,  culminating  In  our  Lord. 
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seems  to  hare  consisted  of  a  flock  of  sheep  and 
goats  ( JNY,  A.  V.  "  sheep"),  which  were  under  the 
care  of  David  (xvi.  11,  xvii.  34,  35).  Of  the  pro- 
duce of  this  flock  we  find  him  on  two  occasions 
sending  the  simple  presents  which  in  those  days  the 
highest  persons  were  wont  to  accept — slices  of  milk 
cheese  to  the  captain  of  the  division  of  the  army  in 
which  his  sons  were  serving  (zvii.  18),  and  a  kid 
to  Saul  (xvi.  20)  ;  with  the  accompaniment  in  each 
case  of  parched  corn  from  the  fields  of  Boaz,  loaves 
of  the  bread  from  which  Bethlehem  took  its  very 
name,  and  wine  from  the  vineyards  which  still 
enrich  the  terraces  of  the  hill  below  the  village. 

When  David's  rupture  with  Saul  had  finally 
driven  him  from  the  court,  and  he  was  in  the  cave  of 
Adullam,  "  his  brethren  and  all  his  father's  house" 
joined  him  (xxii.  1).  His  "brother"  (probably 
Eliab)  is  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion  (zx.  29)  as 
taking  the  lead  in  the  family.  This  is  no  more  than 
we  should  expect  from  Jesse's  great  age.  David's 
anxiety  at  tike  same  period  to  find  a  safe  refuge  for 
his  parents  from  the  probable  vengeance  of  Saul,  is 
also  quite  in  accordance  with  their  helpless  condi- 
tion. He  took  his  father  and  his  mother  into  the 
country  of  Moab,  and  deposited  them  with  the  king, 
and  there  they  disappear  from  our  view  in  the  re- 
cords of  Scripture.  But  another  old  Jewish-  tradi- 
tion (Rabboth  Seder,  tttPJ,  256,  col.  2)  states  that 
after  David  had  quitted  the  hold,  his  parents  and 
brothers  were  put  to  death  by  the  king  of  Moab,  so 
that  there  remained,  besides  David,  but  one  brother, 
who  took  refuge  with  Nahash,  king  of  the  Bene- 
Ammon. 

Who  the  wife  of  Jesse  was  we  are  not  told.  His 
eight  sons  will  be  found  displayed  under  David, 
p.  401.  The  family  contained  in  addition  two 
female  members,  Zeruiah  and  Abigail,  but  it  is  un- 
certain whether  these  were  Jesses  daughters,  for 
though  they  are  called  the  sisters  of  his  sons  (1  Chr. 
ii.  16),  yet  Abigail  is  said  to  have  been  the  daugh- 
ter of  Nahash  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25).  Of  this  two  ex- 
planations have  been  proposed.  (1.)  The  Jewish — 
that  Nahash  was  another  name  for  Jesse  (Jerome, 
•  Q.  Hebr.  on  2  Sam.  xvii.  25  ').  (2.)  Professor 
Stanley's — that  Jesse's  wife  had  been  formerly  wife 
or  concubine  to  Nahash,  possibly  the  king  of  the 
Ammonites  (David,  401  6.). 

An  English  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  remark 
how  often  Jesse  is  mentioned  long  after  the  name  of 
David  had  become  famous  enough  to  supersede  that 
of  his  obscure  and  humble  parent.  While  David 
was  a  struggling  outlaw,  it  was  natural  that  to  friend 
and  foe — to  Saul,  Doeg,  and  Nabal,  no  less  than  to 
the  captains  of  Judah  and  Benjamin — he  should  be 
merely  the  "son  of  Jesse"  (1  Sam.  xxii.  9,  13; 
comp.  xxir.  16,  xxv.  10;  1  Chr.  xii.  18);  but  that 
Jesse's  name  should  be  brought  forward  in  records 
of  so  late  a  date  as  1  Chr.  nix.  26,  and  Ps.  lxxii. 
20,  long  after  the  establishment  of  David's  own 
house,  is  certainly  worthy  of  notice.  Especially  is 
it  to  be  observed  that  it  is  in  his  name— the  "  shoot 
out  of  the  stump  of  Jesse  ....  the  root  of  Jesse 
which  should  stand  ns  an  ensign  to  the  people" 
(Is.  xi.  1,  10),  that  Isaiah  announces  the  most 


*  This  is  (riven  also  in  the  Targum  to  Ruth  iv.  23. 
"  AndObcd  begat  Istai  (Jesse),  whose  name isXachash, 
because  there  were  not  found  in  him  iniquity  and 
corruption,  that  he  should  be  delivered  into  the  hand 
of  the  Angel  of  Death  that  he  should  take  away  his 
soul  from  him ;  and  he  lived  many  days  until  was 
fulfilled  before  Jehovah  the  counsel  which  the  Serpent 


'  splendid  of  his  promises,  intended  to  rouse  and 
cheer  the  heart  of  the  nation  at  the  time  of  its 
deepest  despondency.  [G.J 

JES'SUE  ('Irivovs ;  Alex.  'IijoW:  Jesu),  a 
Levite,  the  same  as  Jeshua  (1  Esd.  v.  26;  comp. 
Exr.  ii.  40). 

JE'STJ  ('Ijjcout  :  Jem),  the  same  as  Jeshua  the 
Levite,  the  father  of  Jozabad  (1  Esd.  riii.  63 ;  see 
Ezr.  riii.  33),  also  called  Jessue,  and  Jesus. 

JE'SUl  CWhl  'Uaoi;  Alex.  1»«vt:  Jasm\ 
the  son  of  Asher,  whose  descendants  the  Jesuiteb 
were  numbered  in  the  plains  of  Moab  at  the  Jordan 
of  Jericho  (Num.  xxvi.  44).  He  is  elsewhere 
called  Isui  (Gen.  xlri.  17)  and  Ishual  (1  Chr.  vii. 
30). 

JESUS  ('Iqcovs:  Jesu,  Jems,  Josue),  the 
Greek  form  of  the  name  Joshua  or  Jeshua,  a  con- 
traction of  Jehoshua  (Jje^fV),  that  is,  "  help  of 

Jehovah"  or  "Saviour"  (Numb.  xiii.  16).  [Je- 
hoshua.] 

1.  Joshua  the  priest,  the  son  of  Jehozadak  (1  Esd. 
v.  5,  8,  24,  48,  56,  68,  70,  vi.  2,  ix.  19 ;  Ecclus. 
xlix.  12).    Also  called  Jeshua.  [Jeshua,  No.  4.] 

2.  (Jems.)  Jeshua  the  Levite  (1  Esd.  v.  58 
ix.  48). 

3.  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  (2  Esd.  rii.  37  ; 
Ecclus.  xlvi.  1 ;  1  Mace.  ii.  55 ;  Acta  vii.  45 ; 
Heb.  iv.  8).  [Joshua.] 

JESUS  THE  FATHER  OF  SIRACH. 

[Jesus  the  Son  of  Sibach.] 

JESUS  THE  SON  OF  SIRACH  (Vm 
vlbs  Sttpdx ;  Jesus  ftlius  Struck)  is  described  in 
the  text  of  Ecclesiasticns  (1.  27)  as  the  author 
of  that  book,  which  in  the  LXX.,  and  generally, 
except  in  the  Western  Church,  is  called  by  his 
name  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Sort  of  8irac&,  oi 
simply  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  (EcCLESlASTiccs, 
§1).  The  same  passage  speaks  of  him  as  a  native 
of  Jerusalem  (Ecclus.  I.  c.) ;  and  the  internal  cha- 
racter of  the  book  confirms  its  Palestinian  origin. 
The  name  Jesus  was  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
was  often  represented  by  the  Greek  Jason.  In  the 
apocryphal  list  of  the  lxxii  commissioners  sent  by 
Ueazar  to  Ptolemy  it  occurs  twice  (Arist  Hist. 
ap.  Hody,  De  text.  p.  vii.)  ;  but  there  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  connecting  the  author  of  Ecde- 
siasf  icus  with  either  of  the  persons  there  mentioned. 
The  various  conjectures  which  have  been  made  as 
to  the  position  of  the  son  of  Sirach  from  the  con- 
tents of  his  book;  as,  for  instance,  that  he  was 
a  priest  (from  vii.  29  ff.,  xlr.,  xlix.,  1.),  or  a 
physician  (from  xxxviii.  1  ff.),  are  equally  un- 
founded. 

Among  the  later  Jews  the  "  Son  of  Sirach  "  was 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  Ben  Sira  as  a  writer 
of  proverbs,  and  some  of  those  which  have  been 
preserved  offer  a  close  resemblance  to  passages  in 
Kcclesiasticus  [EcclesiaSticus,  §4,  ».b.];  but 
in  the  course  of  time  a  later  compilation  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  original  work  of  Ben  Sira  (Zulu, 


gave  to  Chavrah  the  wife  of  Adam,  to  eat  of  the  tree, 
of  the  fruit  of  which  when  they  did  eat  they  were 
able  to  discern  between  good  and  evil ;  and  by  reason 
of  this  counsel  all  the  inhabiters  of  the  earth  became 
guilty  of  death,  and  in  that  iniquity  only  died  Iabai 
the  righteous." 
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Oottesd.  Vortr.  d.  Juden,  100  ft'.),  and  tradition  I 
has  preserved  no  authentic  details  of  his  person  or 
hi*  lite. 

The  chronological  difficulties  which  have  been 
raised  as  to  the  date  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  have 
been  already  noticed  [ECCLESIA8TICC6,  §4],  and 
do  not  call  for  further  discussion. 

According  to  the  first  prologue  to  the  book  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  taken  from  the  Synopsis  of  the 
Pseudo-Athanasius  (iv.  p.  377,  ed.  Migne),  the 
translator  of  the  book  bore  the  same  name  as  the 
author  of  it.  If  this  conjecture  were  true,  a  genea- 
logy of  the  following  form  would  result :  1 .  Sirach. 
2.  Jesus,  son  (father)  of  Sirach  (avthor  of  the 
book).  3.  Sirach.  4.  Jesus,  son  of  Sitach  [trans- 
lator of  the  book).  It  is,  however,  most  likely 
that  the  last  chapter,  "  The  prayer  of  Jesus  the  son 
of  Sirach,"  gave  occasion  to  this  conjecture.  The 
prayer  was  attributed  to  the  translator,  and  then 
the  table  of  succession  followed  necessarily  from  tho 
title  attached  to  it.  [B.  F.  W.] 

JE'SUS,  called  JUSTUS,  a  Christian  who 
was  with  St  Paul  at  Rome,  and  joined  him  in 
sending  salutations  to  the  Colossians.  He  was  one 
of  the  fellow-workers  who  were  a  comfort  to  the 
Apostle  (Col.  iv.  11).  In  the  Acta  Sonet.  Jan. 
iv.  (57,  he  is  commemorated  as  bishop  of  Eleu- 
theropolis.  [W.T.B.] 

JESUS  CHBIST.  The  name  Jesus  {'Inirovs) 
signifies  Saviour.  Its  origin  is  explained  above,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  not  an  uncommon  name 
among  the  Jews.  It  is  assigned  in  the  New 
Testament  (1.)  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
"  saves  His  people  from  their  sins"  (Matt.  i.  21)  ; 
also  (2.)  to  Joshua  the  successor  of  Moses,  who 
brought  the  Israelites  into  the  land  of  promise 
(Num.  xxvii.  18  ;  Acts  vii.  45 ;  Heb.  iv.  8) ;  and 
(3.)  to  Jesus  surnamed  Justus,  a  converted  Jew,  as- 
sociated with  St  Paul  (Col.  iv.  11). 

The  name  of  Christ  (Xfurrit  from  xpltt,  I 
anoint)  signifies  Anointed.  '  Piiests  were  anointed 
amongst  the  Jews,  as  their  inauguration  to  their 
office  (1  Chr.  xvi.  22  ;  Ps.  cv.  15),  and  kings  also 
(2  Mace.  i.  24;  Ecclus.  ilvi.  19).  In  the  New 
Testament  the  name  Christ  is  used  as  equivalent  to 
Messiah  (Greek  Mere-far;  Hebrew  ITB'D,  John 

i.  41),  the  name  given  to  the  long  promised  Pro- 
phet and  King  whom  the  Jews  had  been  taught  by 
their  prophets  to  expect ;  and  therefore  =  i  lpx°~ 
fityos  (Acts  xix.  4  ;  Matt.  xi.  3).  The  use  of  this 
name  as  applied  to  the  Lord  has  always  a  reference 
to  the  promises  of  the  Prophets.  In  Matt  ii.  4, 
xi.  2,  it  iR  assumed  that  the  Christ  when  He  should 
come  would  lire  and  act  in  a  certain  way,  described 
by  the  Prophets.  So  Matt.  xxii.  42,  xxiii.  10, 
jtxiv.  5,  23 ;  Mark  xii.  35,  xiii.  21 ;  Luke  iii.  15, 
xx.  41 ;  John  vii.  27,  31,  41,  42,  xii.  34,  in  all 
which  places  there  is  a  reference  to  the  Messiah  as 
delineated  by  the  Prophets.  That  they  had  fore- 
told that  Christ  should  suffer  appears  Luke  xxiv. 
26,  46.  The  name  of  Jesus  is  the  proper  name  of 
our  Lord,  and  that  of  Christ  is  added  to  identify 
Him  with  the  promised  Messiah.  Other  names  are 
sometimes  added  to  the  names  Jesus  Christ,  or 
Christ  Jesus :  thus  "  Lord  "  (frequently)  "  a  King" 
(added  as  a  kind  of  explanation  of  the  word  Christ, 
Luke  xxiii.  2),  "  King  of  Israel"  (Mark  xv.  32), 
Son  of  David  (Mark  xii.  35 ;  Luke  xx.  41),  chosen 
of  God  (Luke  xxiii.  35). 

Remarkable  are  such  expressions  as  "  the  Christ 


of  God"  (Luke  ii.  26,  ix.  20;  Rev.  xi.  15,  xii. 
10);  and  the  phrase  "in  Christ,"  which  occurs 
about  78  times  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  is 
almost  peculiar  to  them.  But  the  germ  of  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  words  of  our  Lord  Himself,  "  Abide 
in  me,  and  I  in  you.  As  the  branch  cannot  bear 
fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the  vine ;  no  more 
can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me"  (John  xv.  4,  also 
5,  6,  7,  9,  10).  '  The  idea  that  all  Christian  life  is 
not  merely  an  imitation  and  following  of  the  Lord, 
but  a  living  and  constant  union  with  Him,  causes  the 
Apostle  to  use  such  expressions  as  "  fallen  asleep  in 
Christ"  (1  Cor.  xv.  18),  "I  knew  a  man  in 
Christ"  (2  Cor.  xii.  2),  "I  speak  the  truth  in 
Christ"  (1  Tim.  ii.  7),  and  many  others.  (See 
Schleusner's  Lexicon ;  Ward's  Clavis ;  Fritzsche  on 
St.  Matthew ;  De  Wette's  Commentary ;  Schmidt's 
Greet:  Concordance,  &c.) 

The  Life,  the  Person,  and  the  Work  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament  Of  this  threefold  subject  the 
piesent  article  includes  the  first  part,  namely, 
the  Life  and  Teaching;  the  Person  of  our  Lord 
will  be  treated  under  the  article  Son  of  God  ; 
and  His  Work  will  naturally  fall  under  the  word 
Savioob. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the 
Great,  arrived  that  "  fulness  of  time  "  which  God 
in  His  inscrutable  wisdom  had  appointed  for  the 
sending  of  His  Sou ;  and  Jesus  was  bom  at  Beth- 
lehem, to  redeem  a  sinful  and  ruined  world.  Ac- 
cording to  the  received  chronology,  which  is  in  fact 
that  of  Dionysius  Exiguus  in  the  6th  century,  this 
event  occurred  in  the  year  of  Rome  754.  But 
modern  writers,  with  hardly  an  exception,  believe 
that  this  calculation  places  the  nativity  some  years 
too  late ;  although  they  differ  as  to  the  amount  of 
error.  Herod  the  Great  died,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  after  he  was 
appointed  king  (Ant!  xvii.  8,  §1,  B.  J.  i.  33,  §8). 
His  elevation  coincides  with  the  consulship  of  Cn. 
Domitius  Calvinus  and  C.  Asinius  Pollio,  and  this 
determines  the  date  A.o.c.  714  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv. 
14,  §5).  There  is  reason  to  think  that  in  such 
calculations  Josephus  reckons  the  years  from  the 
month  Nisan  to  the  same  month ;  and  also  that  the 
death  of  Herod  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thiity-seventh  year,  or  just  before  the  Passover 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  9,  §3);  if  then  thirty-six 
complete  years  are  added  they  give  the  year  of 
Herod's  death  A.U.C.  750  (see  Note  on  Chronology 
at  the  end  of  this  article).  As  Jesus  was  born 
during  the  life  of  Herod,  it  follows  from  these  data 
that  tiie  Nativity  took  place  some  time  before  the 
month  of  April  750,  and  if  it  took  place  only  a  few 
months  before  Herod's  death,  then  its  date  would 
be  four  years  earlier  than  the  Dionyaian  reckoning 
(Wieseler). 

Three  other  chronological  data  occur  in  the 
Gospels,  but  the  arguments  founded  on  them  are 
not  conclusive.  1.  The  Baptism  of  Jesus  was 
followed  by  a  Passover  (John  ii.  13),  at  which 
certain  Jews  mention  that  the  restoration  of  their 
temple  had  been  in  progress  for  forty-six  years 
(ii.  20),  Jesus  himself  being  at  this  time  "  about 
thirty  years  of  age"  (Luke  iii.  23).  As  the  date 
of  the  Temple-restoration  can  be  ascertained,  it  has 
been  argued  from  these  facts  also  that  the  nativity 
took  place  at  the  beginning  of  A.D.C.  750.  But 
it  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  words  that  deter- 
mine our  Lord's  age  are  not  exact  enough  to  serve 
as  the  basis  for  such  a  calculation.    2.  The  ii"- 
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peurance  of  the  star  to  the  wise  men  has  been 
thought  likely,  by  the  aid  of  astronomy,  to  deter- 
mine the  date.  But  the  opinion  that  the  star  in 
the  East  was  a  remarkable  conjunction  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  in  the  sign  Pisces,  is  now  rejected. 
Besides  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  it  with  the 
sacred  narrative  (Matt.  ii.  9)  it  would  throw  back 
the  birth  of  our  Lord  to  A.u.c.  747,  which  is  too 
early.  3.  /.aoharias  was  "a  priest  of  the  course 
of  Abia"  (Luke  i.  5),  and  he  was  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  his  course  when  the  birth  of  John  the 
Baptist  was  foretold  to  him ;  and  it  has  been 
thought  possible  to  calculate,  from  the  place  which 
the  course  of  Abia  held  in  the  cycle,  the  precise 
time  of  the  Saviour's  birth.  All  these  data  are 
discussed  below  (p.  1072). 

In  treating  of  the  Life  of  Jesus,  a  perfect  record 
of  the  events  would  be  no  more  than  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  four  Gospels,  and  a  discussion  of  those 
events  would  swell  to  the  compass  of  a  voluminous 
commentary.  Neither  of  these  would  be  appro- 
priate here,  and  in  the  present  article  a  brief  sketch 
only  of  the  Lite  can  be  attempted,  drawn  up  with 
a  view  to  the  two  remaining  articles,  on  the  Sox 
of  God  and  Saviour. 

The  Man  who  was  to  redeem  all  men  and  do  for 
the  human  race  what  no  one  could  do  for  his  bro- 
ther, was  not  bom  into  the  world  as  others  are. 
The  salutation  addressed  by  the  Angel  to  Mary  His 
mother,  "  Hail  1  Thou  that  art  highly  favoured," 
was  the  prelude  to  a  new  act  of  divine  creation ; 
the  first  Adam  that  sinned  was  not  born  but  cre- 
ated ;  the  second  Adam,  that  restored,  was  born 
indeed,  but  in  supernatural  fashion.  "  The  Holy 
Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the 
Highest  shall  overshadow  thee;  therefore  also  that 
holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  God  "  (Luke  i.  35).  Mary  re- 
ceived the  announcement  of  a  miracle,  the  full 
import  of  which  she  could  not  have  understood, 
with  the  submission  of  one  who  knew  that  the 
message  came  from  God ;  and  the  Angel  departed 
from  her.  At  first,  her  bet  rothed  husband,  when  he 
heard  from  her  what  had  taken  place,  doubted  her, 
but  a  supernatural  communication  convinced  him 
of  her  purity,  and  he  took  her  to  be  his  wife.  Not 
only  was  the  approaching  birth  of  Jesus  made 
the  subject  of  supernatural  communications,  but 
that  of  John  the  Baptist  the  forerunner  also.  Thus 
before  the  birth  of  either  had  actually  taken  place, 
a  small  knot  of  persons  had  been  prepared  to  expect 
the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promises  in  the  Holy 
One  that  should  be  bom  of  Mary  (Luke  i.). 

The  prophet  Micah  had  foretold  (v.  2)  that  the 
future  king  should  be  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judaea, 
the  place  where  the  house  of  David  had  its  origin ; 
but  Mary  dwelt  in  Nazareth.  Augustus,  however, 
hud  ordered  a  general  census  of  the  Koman  empire, 
and  although  Judaea,  not  being  a  province  of  the 
empire,  would  not  necessarily  come  under  such  nn 
order,  it  was  included,  probably  because  the  inten- 
tion was  already  conceived  of  reducing  it  after  a 
time  to  the  condition  of  a  province  (see  Note  on 
Chronology).  That  such  a  census  was  made  we 
know  from  Cassiodorus  (  Var.  iii.  52).  That  in  its 
application  to  Palestine  it  should  be  made  with 
reference  to  Jewish  feelings  and  prejudices,  being 
carried  out  no  doubt  by  Herod  the  Jewish  king,  j 
was  quite  natural ;  and  so  Joseph  and  Mary  went  to 
Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David,  to  be  taxed.  From  the  | 
well-known  and  much-canvassed  passage  in  St.  Luke  j 
(ii.  2)  it  appears  that  the  taxing  was  not  completed  , 


till  the  time  of  Quirinus  (Cyrenius),  some  yean 
later;  and  bow  far  it  was  carried  now,  cannot  be 
determined;  all  that  we  learn  is  that  it  brought 
Joseph,  who  was  of  the  house  of  David,  from  his 
home  to  Bethlehem,  where  the  Lord  was  bom.  As 
there  was  no  room  in  the  inn,  a  manger  was  the 
cradle  in  which  Christ  the  Lord  was  laid.  But  signs 
were  not  wanting  of  the  greatness  of  the  event 
that  seemed  so  unimportant.  Lowly  shepherds  were 
the  witnesses  of  the  wonder  that  accompanied  the 
lowly  Saviour's  birth ;  an  angel  proclaimed  to  them 
"  good  tidings  of  great  joy ;"  and  then  the  exceed- 
ing joy  that  was  in  heaven  amongst  the  angels 
about  this  mystery  of  love  broke  through  the  silence 
of  night  with  the  words — *'  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards 
men  "  (Luke  ii.  8-20).  We  need  not  suppose  that 
these  simple  men  were  cherishing  in  their  hearts 
the  expectation  of  the  Messiah  which  others  had 
relinquished ;  they  were  chosen  from  the  humble, 
as  were  our  Lord's  companions  afterwards,  in  order 
to  show  that  God  "  hath  chosen  the  weak  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are 
mighty"  (1  Cor.  i.  26-31),  and  that  the  poor 
and  meek  could  apprehend  the  message  of  salva- 
tion to  which  kings  and  priests  could  turn  a 
deaf  ear. 

The  subject  of  the  Genealogy  of  our  Lord,  as 
given  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  is  discussed 
fully  in  another  article.  [See  Genealogy  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.] 

The  child  Jesus  is  circumcised  in  due  time,  is 
brought  to  the  temple,  and  the  mother  makes  the 
offering  for  her  purification.  That  offering  wanted 
its  peculiar  meaning  in  this  case,  which  was  an  act 
of  new  creation,  and  not  a  birth  after  the  common 
order  of  our  fallen  nature.  But  the  seed  of  the 
new  kingdom  was  to  grow  undiscernibly  as  yet ; 
no  exemption  was  claimed  by  the  "  highly  favoured" 
mother,  and  no  portent  intervened.  She  made  her 
humble  offering  like  any  other  Judaean  mother, 
and  would  have  gone  her  way  unnoticed ;  but  here 
too  God  suffered  not  His  beloved  Son  to  be  without 
a  witness,  and  Simeon  and  Anna,  taught  from  God 
that  the  object  of  their  earnest  longings  was  before 
them,  prophesied  of  His  divine  work:  the  one 
rejoicing  that  his  eyes  had  seen  the  salvation  of 
God,  and  the  other  speaking  of  Him  "  to  all  that 
looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem''  (Luke  H. 
28-38). 

Thus  recognised  amongst  His  own  people,  the 
Saviour  was  not  without  witness  amongst  the 
heathen.  "Wise  men  from  the  East" — that  is, 
Persian  magi  of  the  Zend  religion,  in  which  the 
idea  of  a  Zoziosh  or  Redeemer  was  clearly  known — 
guided  miraculously  by  a  star  or  meteor  created 
for  the  purpose,  came  and  sought  out  the  Saviour 
to  pay  him  homage.  We  have  said  that  in  the 
year  747  occurred  a  remarkable  combination  of  the 
planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  this  is  supposed  to 
be  the  sign  by  which  the  wise  men  knew  that  the 
birth  of  some  great  one  had  taken  place.  But,  as 
has  been  said,  the  date  does  not  agree  with  this 
view,  and  the  account  of  the  Evangelist  describes  a 
single  star  moving  before  them  and  guiding  their 
steps.  We  must  suppose  that  God  saw  good  to 
speak  to  the  magi  in  their  own  way:  they  were 
seeking  light  from  the  study  of  the  stars,  whence 
only  physical  light  could  be  found,  and  He  guided 
them  to  the  Source  of  spiritnnl  light,  to  the  cradle 
of  His  Son,  by  a  star  miraculously  made  to  appear 
to  them,  and  to  speak  intelligibly  to  them  through 
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their  preconceptions.  The  offerings  which  they 
brought  have  been  regarded  as  symbolical:  the  gold 
was  tribute  to  a  king,  the  frankincense  was  for  the 
use  of  a  priest,  and  the  myrrh  for  a  body  preparing 
for  the  tomb— 

"  A  urea  nascentt  fuderunt  tnunera  re  pi, 
Thura  dedere  Deo,  mvrrham  tribuere  eepulto," 

(says  Sedulias) :  but  in  a  more  general  view  these 
were  at  any  rate  the  offerings  made  by  worshippers, 
and  in  that  light  must  the  magi  be  regarded.  The 
events  connected  with  the  birth  of  our  Lord  are  all 
significant,  and  here  some  of  the  wisest  of  the 
heathen  kneel  before  the  Redeemer  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  Gentiles,  and  as  a  sign  that  His  do- 
minion was  to  be  not  merely  Jewish,  but  as  wide 
as  the  whole  world.  (See  Matt.  U.  1-12 ;  Mttnter, 
Star  of  the  Woe  Mm,  Copenhagen,  1827;  the 
Commentaries  of  Alford,  Williams,  Olshausen,  and 
Heubner,  where  the  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  star  are  discussed.) 

A  little  child  made  the  great  Herod  quake  upon 
his  throne.  When  he  knew  that  the  magi  were 
come  to  hail  their  King  and  Lord,  and  did  not  stop 
at  his  palace,  but  passed  on  to  a  humbler  roof,  and 
when  he  found  that  they  would  not  return  to 
betray  this  child  to  him,  he  put  to  death  all  the 
children  in  Bethlehem  that  were  under  two  years 
old.  The  crime  was  great;  but  the  number  of  the 
victims,  in  a  little  place  like  Bethlehem,  was  small 
enough  to  escape  special  record  amongst  the  wicked 
acta  of  Herod  from  Joeephus  and  other  historians, 
as  it  had  no  political  interest.  A  confused  indi- 
cation of  it,  however,  is  found  in  Macrobius  (Saturn. 

ii.  4). 

Joseph,  warned  by  a  dream,  flees  to  Egypt  with 
the  young  child,  beyond  the  reach  of  Herod's  aim. 
This  flight  of  our  Lord  from  His  own  land  to  the 
land  of  darkness  and  idolatry — a  land  associated 
even  to  a  proverb  with  all  that  was  hostile  to 
God  and  His  people,  impresses  on  us  the  reality 
of  His  humiliation.  Herod's  cup  was  well  nigh 
full ;  and  the  doom  that  soon  overtook  him  could 
have  arrested  him  then  in  his  bloody  attempt ;  but 
Jesus,  in  accepting  humanity,  accepted  all  its  inci- 
dents. He  was  saved,  not  by  the  intervention  of 
God,  but  by  the  obedience  of  Joseph ;  and  from  the 
storms  of  persecution  He  had  to  use  the  common 
means  of  escape  (Matt.  ii.  13-23 ;  Thomas  a  Kempis, 

iii.  15,  and  Commentaries).  After  the  death  of 
Herod,  in  less  than  a  year,  Jesus  returned  with  His 
parents  to  their  own  land,  and  went  to  Nazareth, 
where  they  abode. 

Except  as  to  one  event  the  Evangelists  are  silent 
upon  the  succeeding  years  of  our  Lord's  life  down 
to  the  commencement  of  His  ministry.  When  He 
was  twelve  years  old  He  was  found  in  the  temple, 
hearing  the  doctors  and  asking  them  questions 
(Luke  ii.  40-52).  We  are  shown  this  one  fact  that 
we  may  know  that  at  the  time  when  the  Jews 
considered  childhood  to  be  passing  into  youth,  Jesus 
was  already  aware  of  His  mission,  and  consciously 
preparing  for  it,  although  years  elapsed  before  its 
actual  commencement.  This  fact  at  once  confirms 
and  illustrates  such  a  general  expression  as  "  Jesus 
increased  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour 
with  God  and  man"  (Luke  ii.  52).  His  public 
ministry  did  not  begin  with  a  sudden  impulse,  but 
was  prepared  for  by  his  whole  life.  The  conscious- 
ness of  His  divine  nature  and  power  grew,  and 
ripened  and  strengthened  until  the  time  of  His 
showing  unto  Israel. 


Thirty  years  had  elapsed  from  the  birth  of  our 
Lord  to  the  opening  of  His  ministry.  In  that  time 
great  changes  had  come  over  the  chosen  people. 
Herod  the  Great  had  united  under  him  almost  all 
the  original  kingdom  of  David ;  after  the  death  of 
that  prince  it  was  dismembered  for  ever.  Archelaus 
succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Judaea,  under  the  title 
of  Ethnarch ;  Herod  Antipas  became  tetrarch  of 
Galilee  and  Peraea,  and  Philip  tetrarch  of  Tra- 
chonitis,  Gaulonitis,  Batanaea,  and  Paneas.  The 
Emperor  Augustus  promised  Archelaus  the  title  of 
king,  if  he  should  prove  worthy ;  but  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  reign  (u.c.  759)  he  was  deposed  in 
deference  to  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  Jews,  was 
banished  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  and  from  that  time 
his  dominions  passed  under  the  direct  power  of 
Rome,  being  annexed  to  Syria,  and  governed  by  a 
procurator.  No  king  nor  ethnarch  held  Judaea 
afterwards,  if  we  except  the  three  years  when  it 
was  under  Agrippa  I.  Marks  ore  not  wanting  of 
the  irritation  kept  up  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews  by 
the  sight  of  a  foreigner  exercising  acts  of  power 
over  the  people  whom  David  once  ruled.  The 
publicans  (portitores)  who  collected  tribute  for  the 
Roman  empire  were  everywhere  detested ;  and  as  a 
marked  class  is  likely  to  be  a  degraded  one,  the 
Jews  saw  everywhere  the  most  despised  among  the 
people  exacting  from  them  all,  and  more  than  all 
(Luke  iii.  13),  that  the  foreign  tyrant  required. 
Constant  changes  were  made  by  the  same  power  in 
the  office  of  high-priest,  perhaps  from  a  necessary 
policy.  Josephus  says  that  there  were  twenty-eight 
high-priests  from  the  time  of  Herod  to  the  burning 
of  the  temple  (Ant.  xx.  10).  The  sect  of  Judas  the 
Gaulonite,  which  protested  against  paying  tribute 
to  Caesar,  and  against  bowing  the  neck  to  an  alien 
yoke,  expressed  a  conviction  which  all  Jews  shared. 
The  sense  of  oppression  and  wrong  would  tend  to 
shape  all  the  hopes  of  a  Messiah,  so  far  as  they 
still  existed,  to  the  conception  of  a  warrior  who 
should  deliver  them  from  a  hateful  political 
bondage. 

It  was  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  the  Em- 
peror, reckoning  from  his  joint  rule  with  Augustus 
(Jan.  U.C.  765),  and  not  from  his  sole  rule  (Aug. 
V.C.  767),  that  John  the  Baptist  began  to  teach. 
In  this  year  (u.c.  779)  Pontius  Pilate  was  pro- 
curator of  Judaea,  the  worldly  and  time-serving 
representative  of  a  cruel  and  imperious  master; 
Herod  Antipas  and  Philip  still  held  the  tetiarchies 
left  them  by  their  father.  Annas  and  Caiaphas  are 
both  described  as  holding  the  office  of  high-priest ; 
Annas  was  deposed  by  Valerius  G  rat  us  in  this  very 
year,  and  his  son-in-law  Joseph,  called  also  Caiaphas, 
was  appointed,  after  some  changes,  in  his  room ; 
but  Annas  seems  to  have  retained  after  this  time 
(John  rviii.  13)  much  of  the  authority  of  the  office, 
which  the  two  administered  together.  John  the 
Baptist,  of  whom  a  full  account  is  given  below 
under  his  own  name,  came  to  preach  in  the  wilder- 
ness. He  was  the  last  representative  of  the  pro- 
phets of  the  old  covenant ;  and  his  work  was  two- 
fold— to  enforce  repentance  and  the  terrors  of  the 
old  law,  and  to  revive  the  almost  forgotten  ex- 
pectation of  the  Messiah  (Matt.  iii.  1-10 ;  Mark  i. 
1-8;  Luke  iii.  1-18).  Both  these  objects,  which 
are  very  apparent  in  his  preaching,  were  connected 
equally  with  the  coming  of  Jesus,  since  the  need 
of  a  Saviour  from  sin  is  not  felt  but  when  sin 
itself  is  felt  to  be  a  bondage  and  a  terror.  The 
career  of  John  seems  to  have  been  very  short;  and 
it  has  been  asked  how  such  great  influence  could 
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hare  been  attained  in  a  short  time  (Matt.  iii.  5). 
But  bis  was  a  powerful  nature  which  soon  topic 
possession  of  those  who  came  within  its  reach ;  and 
his  success  becomes  less  surprising  if  we  assume 
with  Wieseler  that  the  preaching  took  place  in  a 
sabbatical  year  (Baumgarten,  Geschichte  Jesu,  40). 
It  is  an  old  controversy  whether  the  baptism  of 
John  was  a  now  institution,  or  an  imitation  of  the 
baptism  of  proselytes  as  practised  by  the  Jews. 
But  at  all  events  there  is  no  record  of  such  a  rite, 
conducted  in  the  name  of  and  with  reference  to  a 
particular  person  (Acts  xix.  4),  before  the  ministry 
of  John.  Jesus  came  to  Jordan  with  the  rest  to 
receive  this  rite  at  John's  hands ;  first,  in  order 
that  the  sacrament  by  which  all  were  hereafter  to 
be  admitted  into  His  kingdom  might  not  want  His 
example  to  justify  its  use  (Matt.  iii.  15);  next, 
that  John  might  hare  an  assurance  that  his  course 
as  the  herald  of  Christ  was  now  completed  by  His 
appearance  (John  i.  33) ;  and  last,  that  some  public 
token  might  be  given  that  He  was  indeed  the 
Anointed  of  God  (Heb.  v.  5).  A  supposed  dis- 
crepancy between  Matt.  iii.  14  and  John  i.  31,  33, 
disappears  when  we  remember  that  from  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  families  of  John  and  our  Lord 
(Luke  i.),  John  must  have  known  already  some- 
thing of  the  power,  goodness,  and  wisdom  of  Jesus  ; 
what  he  did  not  know  was,  that  this  same  Jesus 
was  the  very  Messiah  for  whom  he  had  come  to 
prepare  the  world.  Our  Lord  received  the  rite  of 
baptism  at  His  servant's  hands,  and  the  Father 
attested  Him  by  the  voice  of  the  Spirit,  which  also 
was  seen  descending  on  Him  in  a  visible  shape: 
"  This  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased"  (Matt.  iii.  13-17;  Mark  i.  9-11;  Luke 
iii.  21,  22). 

Immediately  after  this  inauguration  of  His  mi- 
nistry Jesus  was  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wil- 
derness to  be  tempted  of  the  devil  (Matt.  iv.  1-11 ; 
Mark  i.  12,  13;  Luke  iv.  1-13).  As  the  baptism 
of  our  Lord  cannot  hare  been  for  Him  the  token 
of  repentance  and  intended  reformation  which  it 
was  for  sinful  men,  so  does  our  Lord's  sinlessness 
affect  the  nature  of  His  temptation ;  for  it  was  the 
trial  of  One  Who  could  not  possibly  have  fallen. 
This  makes  a  complete  conception  of  the  temptation 
impossible  for  minds  wherein  temptation  is  always 
associated  with  the  possibility  of  sin.  But  whilst 
we  must  be  content  with  an  incomplete  conception, 
we  must  avoid  the  wrong  conceptions  that  are  often 
substituted  for  it.  Some  suppose  the  account  before 
us  to  describe  what  takes  place  in  a  vision  or 
ecstasy  of  our  Lord ;  so  that  both  the  temptation 
and  its  answer  arise  from  within.  Others  think 
that  the  temptation  was  suggested  from  within, 
but  in  a  state,  not  of  sleep  or  ecstasy,  but  of  com- 
plete consciousness.  Others  consider  this  narrative 
to  have  been  a  parable  of  our  Lord,  of  which  He 
has  made  Himself  the  subject.  All  these  suppo- 
sitions set  aside  the  historical  testimony  of  the 
Gospels:  the  temptation  as  there  described  arose 
not  from  the  sinless  mind  of  the  Son  of  God,  where 
indeed  thoughts  of  evil  could  not  have  harboured, 
but  from  Satan,  the  enemy  of  the  human  race. 
Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  this  account  is  a  mere 
parable,  unless  we  assume  that  Matthew  and  Luke 
have  wholly  misunderstood  their  Master's  meaning. 
The  story  is  that  of  a  fact,  hard  indeed  to  be  under- 
stood, but  not  to  be  made  easier  by  explanations 
such  as  would  invalidate  the  oidy  testimony  on 
which  it  rests  (Heubner's  Practical  Commentary 
on  Matthew). 


The  three  temptations  are  addressed  to  the  three 
forms  in  which  the  disease  of  sin  makes  its  appear- 
ance on  the  soul — to  the  solace  of  sense,  and  the 
love  of  praise,  and  the  desire  of  gain  (1  John  ii. 
16).  But  there  is  one  element  common  to  them 
all — they  are  attempts  to  call  up  a  wilful  and 
wayward  spirit  in  contrast  to  a  patient  self-deny- 
ing one. 

In  the  first  temptation  the  Redeemer  is  an 
hungered,  and  when  the  devil  bids  Him,  if  He 
be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that  the  stones 
may  be  made  bread,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
great  sin  in  this  use  of  divine  power  to  overcome 
the  pressing  human  want.  Our  Lord's  answer  is 
required  to  show  us  where  the  essence  of  the 
temptation  lay.  He  takes  the  words  of  Moses  to 
the  children  ot  Israel  (Deut.  viii.  3),  which  mean, 
not  that  men  must  dispense  with  bread  and  seed 
only  on  the  study  of  the  divine  word,  but  that  our 
meat  and  drink,  our  food  and  raiment,  are  all  the 
work  of  the  creating  hand  of  God ;  and  that  a  sense 
of  dependence  on  God  is  the  duty  of  man.  He 
tells  the  tempter  that  as  the  sons  of  Israel  standing 
in  the  wilderness  were  forced  to  humble  themselves 
and  to  wait  upon  the  hand  of  God  tor  the  bread 
from  heaven  which  He  gave  them,  so  the  Son  of 
Man,  fainting  in  the  wilderness  from  hunger,  will 
be  humble  and  will  wait  upon  His  Father  in 
heaven  for  the  word  that  shall  bring  Him  food, 
and  will  not  be  hasty  to  deliver  Himself  from  that 
dependent  state,  but  will  wait  patiently  for  the 
gifts  of  His  goodness.  In  the  second  temptation,  it 
is  not  probable  that  they  left  the  wilderness,  but 
that  Satan  was  allowed  to  suggest  to  oar  Lord's 
mind  the  place,  and  the  marvel  that  could  be 
wrought  there.  They  stood,  as  has  been  suggested, 
on  the  lofty  poich  that  overhung  the  valley  of 
Kedron,  where  the  steep  side  of  the  valley  was 
added  to  the  height  of  the  temple  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xv.  11,  §5),  and  made  a  depth  that  the  eye  could 
scarcely  have  borne  to  look  down  upon.  "  Cast 
thyself  down" — perform  in  the  Holy  City,  in  a 
public  place,  a  wonder  that  will  at  once  make  all 
men  confess  that  none  but  the  Son  of  God  could 
perform  it.  A  passage  from  the  91st  Psalm  b 
quoted  to  give  a  colour  to  the  argument.  Our  Lord 
replies  by  an  allusion  to  another  text  that  carries 
us  back  again  to  the  Israelites  wandering  in  the 
wilderness :  "  Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  your 
God, as  ye  tempted  Him  in  Jlassah"  (Deut  vi.  16). 
Their  conduct  is  more  fully  described  by  the 
Psalmist  as  a  tempting  of  God:  " They  tempted 
God  ip  their  heart  by  asking  meat  for  their  lust ; 
yea,  they  spake  against  God:  they  said,  Can  God 
furnish  a  table  in  the  wilderness  ?  Behold  he  smote 
the  rock  that  the  waters  gushed  out,  and  the 
streams  overflowed.  Can  He  give  bread  also? 
Can  He  provide  flesh  lor  His  people?"  (Ps.  lxxviii.) 
Just  parallel  was  the  temptation  here.  God  has 
protected  Thee  so  far,  brought  Thee  up,  put  His 
seal  upon  Thee  by  manifest  proofs  of  His  favour . 
Can  He  do  this  also  ?  Can  He  send  the  angels  to 
buoy  Thee  up  in  Thy  descent?-  Can  He  make  the 
air  thick  to  sustain,  and  the  earth  soft  to  receive 
Thee?  The  appropriate  answer  is,  "Thou  shalt 
not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God."  In  the  third 
temptation  it  is  not  asserted  that  there  is  any 
mountain  from  which  the  eyes  of  common  men  can 
see  the  world  and  its  kingdoms  at  once  displayed ; 
it  was  with  the  mental  vision  of  One  who  knew  all 
things  that  these  kingdoms  and  their  glory  were 
seen.    And  Satan  has  now  begun  to  dUcover,  if  he 
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knew  not  from  the  beginning,  that  One  is  here  who 
can  become  the  King  over  them  all.  He  says, 
"  All  these  things  will  I  give  Thee  if  Thou  wilt 
fall  down  and  worship  me.  in  St.  Luke  the  words 
are  fuller :  "  All  this  power  will  1  give  Thee,  and 
the  gkry  of  them,  for  that  is  delivered  unto  me, 
and  to  whomsoever  I  will  1  give  it:"  but  these 
words  are  the  lie  of  the  tempter,  which  he  uses  to 
mislead.  "Thou  art  come  to  be  great— to  be  a 
King  on  the  earth ;  bnt  I  am  strong,  and  will  resist 
Thee.  Thy  followers  shall  be  imprisoned  and  slain ; 
some  of  them  shall  fall  away  through  fear ;  others 
shall  forsake  Thy  cause,  loving  this  present  world. 
Cast  in  Thy  lot  with  me ;  let  Thy  kingdom  be  an 
earthly  kingdom,  only  the  greatest  of  all — a  king- 
dom such  as  the  Jews  seek  to  see  established  on' 
the  throne  of  David.  Worship  me  by  living  as  the 
children  of  this  world  live,  and  so  honouring  me  in 
Thy  life:  then  all  shall  be  Thine."  The  Lord  knows 
that  the  tempter  is  right  in  foretelling  such  trials 
to  Him ;  but  though  clouds  and  darkness  hang  over 
the  path  of  His  ministry  He  must  work  the  work 
of  Him  that  sent  Him,  and  not  another  work:  He 
must  worship  God  and  none  other.  "  Get  thee 
hence,  Satan ;  for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  worship 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve. 
As  regards  the  order  of  the  temptations,  there  are 
internal  marks  that  the  account  of  St.  Matthew 
assigns  them  their  historical  order :  St.  Luke  trans- 
poses the  two  last,  for  which  various  reasons  are 
suggested  by  commentators  (Matt.  iv.  1-11 ;  Mark 
i.  12,  13 ;  Luke  iv.  1-13). 

Deserting  for  a  time  the  historical  order,  we 
shall  find  that  the  records  of  this  first  portion  of 
His  ministry,  from  the  temptation  to  the  trans- 
figuration, consist  mainly — (1)  of  miracles,  which 
prove  His  divine  commission ;  (2)  of  discourses  and 
parables  on  the  doctrine  of  "  the  kingdom  ot 
heaven;"  (3)  of  incidents  showing  the  behaviour 
of  various  persons  when  brought  into  contact  with 
our  Lord.  The  two  former  may  require  some 
general  remarks,  the  last  will  unfold  themselves 
with  the  narrative. 

1.  The  Miracles. — The  power  of  working  mi- 
racles was  granted  to  many  under  the  Old  Cove- 
nant: Moses  (Ex.  iii.  20,  vii.-xi.)  delivered  the 
people  of  Israel  from  Egypt  by  means  of  them ; 
and  Joshua,  following  in  his  steps,  enjoyed  the 
same  power  for  the  completion  of  his  work  (Josh, 
iii.  13-16).  Samson  (Judg.  xv.  19),  Elijah 
(1  K.  xvii.  10,  Ac.),  and  Elisha  (2  K.  ii.-vL) 
possessed  the  same  gift.  The  prophets  foretold 
that  the  Messiah,  of  whom  Moses  was  the  type, 
would  show  signs  and  wonders  as  he  had  done. 
Isaiah,  in  describing  His  kingdom,  says — "Then 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the 
ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped.  Then  shall 
the  lame  man  leap  as  an  hart,  and  the  tongue  of 
the  dumb  sing"  (xxxv.  5,  6).  According  to  the 
same  prophet,  the  Christ  was  called  "  to  open  the 
blind  eyes,  to  bring  out  the  prisoners  from  the 
prison,  and  them  that  sit  in  darkness  out  of  the 
prison-house "  (xlii.  7).  And  all  who  looked  for 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  expected  that  the  power 
of  miracles  would  be  one  of  the  tokens  of  His  com- 
mission. When  John*  the  Baptist,  in  his  prison, 
beard  of  the  works  of  Jesus,  he  sent  his  disciples 
to  inquire,  "  Art  Thou  He  that  should  come  (< 
tpxfaeyos  =  the  Messiah),  or  do  we  look  for  an- 
other?" Our  Lord,  in  answer  to  this,  only  points 
to  His  miracles,  leaving  to  John  the  inference  from 
them,  that  no  one  could  do  such  works  except  the 


promised  One.  When  our  Lord  cured  a  blind  and 
dumb  demoniac,  the  people,  struck  with  the  miracle, 
said,  "Is  not  this  the  Son  of  David?"  (Matt.  xii. 
23).  On  another  like  occasion  it  was  asked,"  When 
Christ  cometh  will  He  do  more  miracles  than  these 
which  this  man  hath  done?"  (John  vii.  31).  So 
that  the  expectation  that  Messiah  would  work 
miracles  existed  amongst  the  people,  and  was 
founded  on  the  language  of  prophecy.  Our  Lord's 
miracles  are  described  in  the  New  Testament  by 
several  names:  they  are  signs  (o-q/tsia),  wonders 
(t^ooto),  works  (tpya,  most  frequently  in  St. 
John),  and  mighty  works  (Svyi/itis),  according  to 
the  point  of  view  from  which  they  are  regarded. 
They  are  indeed  astonishing  works,  wrought  as 
signs  of  the  might  and  presence  of  God;  and  they 
are  powers  or  mighty  works  because  they  are  such 
as  no  power  short  of  the  divine  could  have  effected. 
But  if  the  object  had  been  meiely  to  work  wonders, 
without  any  other  aim  than  to  astonish  the  minds 
of  the  witnesses,  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  would 
not  have  been  the  best  means  of  producing  the  effect, 
since  many  of  them  were  wrought  tor  the  good  of 
obscure  people,  before  witnesses  chiefly  of  the  humble 
and  uneducated  class,  and  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary 
life  of  our  Lord,  which  lay  not  amongst  those  who 
made  it  their  special  business  to  inquire  into  the 
claims  of  a  prophet.  When  requests  were  made 
for  a  more  striking  sign  than  those  which  He  had 
wrought,  for  "  a  sign  from  heaven"  (Lnke  xi.  16), 
it  was  refused.  When  the  tempter  suggested  that 
He  should  cast  Himself  down  from  the  pinnacle  of 
the  temple  before  all  men,  the  temptation  was 
rejected.  The  miracles  of  our  Lord  were  to  be, 
not  wonders  merely,  but  signs;  and  not  merely 
signs  of  preternatural  power,  but  of  the  scope  and 
character  of  His  ministry,  and  of  the  divine  nature 
of  His  Person.  This  will  be  evident  from  an  ex- 
amination of  those  which  are  more  particularly 
described  in  the  Gospels.  Nearly  forty  cases  of  this 
kind  appear ;  but  that  they  are  only  examples  taken 
out  of  a  very  great  number,  the  Evangelists  fre- 
quently remind  us  (John  ii.  23 ;  Matt.  viii.  16 
and  parall. ;  iv.  23 ;  xii.  15  and  parall. ;  Luke  vi. 
19;  Matt.  xi.  5;  xiii.  58;  ix.  35;  xiv.  14,  36; 
xv.  30 ;  xii.  2 ;  xii.  14).  These  cases  might  be 
classified.  There  are  three  instances  of  restoration 
to  life,  each  under  peculiar  conditions:  the  daughter 
of  Jairus  was  lately  dead;  the  widow's  son  at  Nain 
was  being  carried  out  to  the  grave;  and  Lazarus 
had  been  four  days  dead,  and  was  returning  to  coi- 
ruption  (Matt.  ix.  13;  Luke  vii.  11,  12;  John  xi. 
1,  Ac.).  There  are  about  six  cases  of  demoniac  pos- 
session, each  with  its  own  circumstances:  one  in 
the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  where  the  unclean 
spirit  bore  witness  to  Jesus  as  "  the  holy  one  of 
God "  (Mark  i.  24) ;  a  second,  that  of  the  man 
who  dwelt  among  the  tombs  in  the  country  of  the 
Gadarenes,  whose  state  is  so  forcibly  described  by 
St.  Mark  (v.  2),  and  who  also  bore  witness  to 
Him  as  "  the  Son  of  the  Most  High  God ;"  a  third, 
the  case  of  a  dumb  man  (Matt.  it.  32) ;  a  fourth; 
that  of  a  youth  who  was  brought  to  Him  as  He 
came  down  from  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration 
(Matt.  ivii.  15),  and  whom  the  disciples  liad  vainly 
tried  to  heal ;  a  fifth,  that  of  another  dumb  man, 
whom  the  Jews  thought  he  had  healed  "  through 
Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the  devils  "  (Lukexi.  15); 
and  a  sixth,  that  of  the  Syro-Phoenician  girl  whose 
mother's  faith  was  so  tenacious  (Matt.  iv.  22). 
There  are  about  seventeen  recorded  cases  of  the 
cure  of  bodily  sickness,  including  fever,  leprosy, 
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palsy,  inveterate  weakness,  the  maimed  limb,  the 
issue  of  blood  of  twelve  years'  standing,  dropsy, 
blindness,  deafness,  and  dumbness  (John  iv.  47 ; 
Hatt.  viii.  2,  14,  ix.  2;  John  v.  5;  Matt.  xii.  10, 
viii.  5,  is.  20,  27;  Hark  viii.  22;  John  ix.  1; 
Lake  iiu.  10,  xvii.  11,  xviii.  35,  xxii.  51).  These 
three  groups  of  miracles  all  pertain  to  one  class; 
they  all  brought  help  to  the  suffering  or  sorrowing, 
and  proclaimed  what  love  the  Man  that  did  them 
bore  towards  the  children  of  men.  There  is  another 
class,  showing  a  complete  control  over  the  powers 
of  nature ;  first  by  acts  of  creative  power,  as  when 
in  the  beginning  of  His  ministry  He  made  the 
water  wine;  and  when  He  red  at  one  time  five 
thousand,  and  at  another  four,  with  bread  miracu- 
lously provided  (John  ii.  7,  vi.  10 ;  Matt.  xv.  32) ; 
secondly,  by  setting  aside  natural  laws  and  con- 
ditions— now  in  passing  unseen  through  a  hostile 
crowd  (Luke  iv.  30) ;  now  in  procuring  miraculous 
draughts  of  fishes,  when  the  fisher's  skill  had  failed 
(Luke  v.  4 ;  John  xxi.  6) ;  now  in  stilling  a  tem- 
pest (Matt.  viii.  26);  now  in  walking  to  His 
disciples  on  the  sea  (Matt.  xiv.  25) ;  now  in  the 
transformation  of  His  countenance  by  n  heavenly 
light  and  glory  (Matt.  xvii.  1) ;  and  again  in  seek- 
ing and  finding  tie  shekel  for  the  customary  tribute 
to  the  temple  in  the  fish's  mouth  (Matt.  xvii.  27). 
In  a  third  class  of  these  miracles  we  find  our  Lord 
over-awing  the  wills  of  men ;  as  when  He  twice 
cleared  the  temple  of  the  traders  (John  ii.  1 3 ;  Matt, 
xxi.  12) ;  and  when  His  look  staggered  the  officers 
that  came  to  take  Him  (John  xviii.  6).  And  in  a 
fourth  subdivision  will  stand  one  miracle  only, 
where  His  power  was  used  for  destruction — the 
case  of  the  barren  fig-tree  (Matt.  xxi.  18).  The 
destruction  of  the  herd  of  swine  does  not  properly 
rank  here;  it  was  a  permitted  act  of  the  devils 
which  he  cast  out,  and  is  no  more  to  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  the  Redeemer  than  are  all  the  sicknesses 
and  sufferings  in  the  land  of  the  Jews  which  He 
permitted  to  waste  and  destroy,  having,  as  He 
showed  by  His  miracles,  abundant  power  to  pre- 
vent them.  All  the  miracles  of  this  latter  class 
show  our  Lord  to  be  One  who  wields  the  power  of 
God.  No  one  can  suspend  the  laws  of  nature  save 
Him  who  made  them :  when  bread  is  wonderfully 
multiplied  and  the  fickle  sea  becomes  a  firm  floor 
to  walk  on,  the  God  of  the  universe  is  working  the 
change,  directly  or  through  His  deputy.  Very  re- 
markable, as  a  claim  to  divine  power,  is  the  mode 
in  which  Jesus  justified  acts  of  healing  on  the 
Sabbath—"  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 
work  "  (John  v.  17) :  which  means,  "  As  God  the 
Father,  even  on  the  Sabbath-day,  keeps  all  the  laws 
of  the  universe  at  work,  making  the  planets  roll, 
and  the  grass  grow,  and  the  animal  pulses  beat,  so 
do  1  my  work ;  1  stand  above  the  law  of  the  Sab- 
bath, as  He  does."  * 

On  reviewing  all  the  recorded  miracles,  we  see  at 
once  that  they  are  signs  of  the  nature  of  Christ's 
Pa-son  and  mission.  None  of  them  are  done  merely 


•  The  Saviour's  miracles  are — 
( In  raising  the  drad. 
I.  Of  love  .  { In  curing  mental  disease. 
<  In  healing  the  body. 

{In  creating. 
In  destroying. 
In  setting  aside  the  ordinary  laws  of  being. 
In  overawing  the  opposing  wins  of  men. 

In  the  account  in  the  text,  the  miracles  that  took 
place  after  the  Transfiguration  hare  been  included, 
for  the  sak<  of  completeness. 


to  astonish ;  and  hardly  any  of  them,  even  of  those 
which  prove  His  power  more  than  His  love,  but 
tend  directly  towards  the  good  of  men  in  some  way 
or  other.  They  show  how  active  and  unwearied 
was  His  love ;  they  also  show  the  diversity  of  its 
operation.  Every  degree  of  human  need — from 
Lazarus  now  returning  to  dust — through  the  palsy 
that  has  seized  on  brain  and  nerves,  and  is  almost 
death — through  the  leprosy  which,  appearing  on 
the  skin,  was  .really  a  subtle  poison  that  had  tainted 
every  drop  of  blood  in  the  veins— up  to  the  injury 
to  the  particular  limb— received  succour  from  the 
powerful  word  of  Christ ;  and  to  wrest  His  buried 
friend  from  corruption  and  the  worm  was  neither 
more  nor  less  difficult  than  to  heal  a  withered  hand 
or  restore  to  its  place  an  ear  that  had  been  cut  off. 
And  this  intimate  connexion  of  the  miracles  with 
the  work  of  Christ  will  explain  the  fact  that  faith 
was  in  many  cases  required  as  a  condition  for  their 
performance.  According  to  the  common  definition 
of  a  miracle,  any  one  would  seem  to  be  a  capable 
witness  of  its  performance:  yet  Jesus  sometimes 
refrained  from  working  wonders  before  the  un- 
believing (Mark  vi.  5,  (5),  and  sometimes  did  the 
work  that  was  asked  of  Him  because  of  the  faith 
of  them  that  asked  it  (Mark  vii.  29).  The  miracles 
were  intended  to  attract  the  witnesses  of  them  to 
become  followers  of  Jesus  and  members  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Where  faith  was  already  so 
far  fixed  on  Him  as  to  believe  that  He  could  do 
miracles,  there  was  the  fit  preparation  for  a  faith 
in  higher  and  heavenly  things.  If  they  knew  that 
He  could  heal  the  body,  they  only  required  teach- 
ing to  enlarge  their  view  of  Him  into  that  of  a 
healer  of  the  diseased  spirit,  and  a  giver  of  true  life 
to  those  that  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  men's  minds  were  in  a  state 
of  bitterness  and  antagonism  against  Him,  to  display 
miracles  before  them  would  but  increase  their  con- 
demnation. "  If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the 
works  which  none  other  man  did,  they  had  not  had 
sin ;  but  now  have  they  both  seen  and  hated  both 
Me  and  My  Father"  (John  xv.  24V  This  result 
was  inevitable :  in  order  to  offer  salvation  to  those 
who  are  to  be  saved,  the  offer  must  be  heard  by 
some  of  those  who  will  reject  it.  Miracles  then 
have  two  purposes — the  proximate  and  subordinate 
purpose  of  doing  a  work  of  love  to  them  that  need 
it,  and  the  higher  purpose  of  revealing  Christ  in 
His  own  Person  and  nature  as  the  Son  of  God  and 
Saviour  of  men.  Hence  the  rejection  of  the  de- 
mand for  a  sign  from  heaven — for  some  great 
celestial  phenomenon  which  all  should  see  and  none 
could  dispute.  He  refused  to  give  such  a  sign  to 
the  "  generation "  that  asked  it :  and  once  He 
offered  them  instead  the  fact  that  Jonah  was  a 
tifpe  of  Him  as  to  His  burial  and  resurrection : 
thus  refusing  them  the  kind  of  sign  which  they 
required.  So  again,  in  answer  to  a  similar  demand, 
He  said,  "  Destroy  this  temple  and  in  three  days 
I  will  raise  it  up  — alluding  to  his  death  and  re- 
surrection. It  is  as  though  He  had  said,  "  All  the 
miracles  that  I  have  been  working  are  only  in- 
tended to  call  attention  to  the  one  gieat  nvracle 
of  My  presence  on  earth  in  the  form  of  a  servant. 
No  other  kind  of  miracle  will  I  work.  If  you  wish 
for  a  greater  sign,  1  refer  you  to  the  great  miracle 
about  to  be  wrought  in  Me — that  of  My  resur- 
rection." The  Lord's  words  do  not  mean  that 
there  shall  be  no  sign ;  He  is  working  wonders 
daily :  but  that  He  will  not  travel  out  of  the  plan 
He  has  proposed  for  Himself.    A  sign  in  the  sun 
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and  moon  and  stars  would  prove  that  the  power 
of  God  was  there ;  but  it  would  not  teach  men  to 
understand  the  mission  of  God  Incarnate,  of  the 
loving  and  suffering  friend  and  brother  of  men. 
The  miracles  which  He  wrought  are  those  best 
suited  to  this  purpose;  and  those  who  had  faith, 
though  but  in  small  measure,  were  the  fittest  to 
behold  them.  They  knew  Him  but  a  little ;  but 
even  to  think  of  Him  as  a  Prophet  who  was  able  to 
heal  their  infirmity  was  a  germ  of  faith  sufficient 
to  make  them  fit  hearers  of  His  doctrine  and  spec- 
tators of  His  deeds.  Bnt  those  gained  nothing  from 
the  Divine  work  who,  unable  to  deny  the  evidence 
of  their  eyes  and  ears,  took  refuge  in  the  last  argu- 
ment of  malice,  "  He  casteth  out  devils  through 
Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the  devils." 

What  is  a  miracle?  A  miracle  must  be  either 
something  done  in  contravention  of  all  law,  or  it  is 
a  transgression  of  all  the  laws  known  to  us,  bnt 
not  of  some  law  which  further  research  may  discover 
for  us,  or  it  is  a  transgression  of  all  natural  laws, 
whether  known  now  or  to  be  known  hereafter,  on 
account  of  some  higher  law  whose  operation  inter- 
feres with  them.  Only  the  last  of  these  definitions 
could  apply  to  the  Christian  miracles.  God  having 
chosen  to  govern  the  world  by  laws,  having  im- 
pressed on  the  face  of  nature  in  characters  not  to 
be  mistaken  the  great  truth  that  He  rules  the  uni- 
verse by  law  and  order,  would  not  adopt  in  the 
kingdom  of  grace  a  different  plan  from  that  which 
in  the  kingdom  of  nature  He  has  pursued.  If  the 
seen  universe  requires  a  scheme  of  order,  and  the 
spiritual  world  is  governed  without  a  scheme  (so  to 
speak)  by  caprice,  then  the  God  of  Nature  appears 
to  contradict  the  God  of  Grace.  Spinoza  has  not 
failed  to  make  the  most  of  this  argument ;  but  he 
assails  not  the  true  Christian  idea  of  a  miracle,  but 
one  which  he  substitutes  for  it  {Tract.  Theol. 
Polit.  6).  Nor  can  the  Christian  miracles  be  re- 
garded as  cases  in  which  the  wonder  depends  on 
the  anticipation  only  of  some  law  that  is  not  now 
understood,  but  shall  be  so  hereafter.  In  the  first 
place  many  of  them  go  beyond,  in  the  amount  of 
their  operation,  all  the  wildest  hopes  of  the  scientific 
discoverer.  In  the  second  place,  the  very  concep- 
tion of  a  miracle  is  vitiated  by  snch  an  explanation. 
All  distinction  In  kind  between  the  man  who  is 
somewhat  in  advance  of  his  age  in  physical  know- 
ledge, and  the  worker  of  miracles,  would  be  taken 
away ;  and  the  miracles  of  one  age,  as  the  steam- 
engine,  the  telegraph-wire,  become  the  tools  and 
toys  of  the  next.  It  remains  then  that  a  miracle 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  over-ruling  of  some  physical 
law  by  some  higher  law  that  is  brought  in.  We 
are  invited  in  the  Gospels  to  regard  the  miracles 
not  as  wonders,  but  as  the  wonderful  acts  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  They  are  identified  with  the  work 
of  redemption.  There  are  even  cautions  against 
teaching  them  separately — against  severing  them 
from  their  connexion  with  His  work.  Eye-wit- 
nesses of  His  miracles  were  strictly  charged  to 
make  no  report  of  them  to  others  (Matt.  ix.  30 ; 
Mark  v.  43,  vii.  36).  And  yet  when  John  the 
Baptist  sent  his  disciples  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Messiah  were  indeed  come  or  not,  the  answer  they 
took  back  was  the  very  thing  which  was  forbidden 
to  others — a  report  of  miracles.  The  explanation 
of  this  seeming  contradiction  is  that  wherever  a 
report  of  the  signs  and  wonders  was  likely  to  be 
conveyed  without  a  right  conception  of  the  Person 
of  Christ  and  the  kind  of  doctrine  which  he  taught, 
there  He  suffered  not  the  report. to  be  carried. 


Now  bad  the  purpose  been  to  reveal  His  divine 
nature  only,  this  caution  would  not  have  been 
needed,  nor  would  faith  have  been  a  needful  preli- 
minary for  the  apprehension  of  miracles,  nor  wonjd 
the  temptations  of  Satan  in  the  wilderness  have 
been  the  cunning  snares  they  were  intended  to  be, 
nor  would  it  have  been  necessary  to  refuse  the  con- 
vincing sign  from  heaven  to  tie  Jews  that  asked 
it.  But  the  part  of  His  work  to  which  attention 
was  to  be  directed  in  connexion  with  the  miracles, 
was  the  mystery  of  our  redemption  by  One  "  who 
being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery 
to  be  equal  with  God,  but  made  Himself  of  no  re- 
putatiou,  and  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men :  and  being 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  He  humbled  Himself, 
and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of 
the  Cross"  (Phil.  ii.  5-8).  Very  few  are  the  mi- 
racles in  which  divine  power  is  exercised  without  a 
manifest  reference  to  the  purpose  of  assisting  men. 
He  works  for  the  most  part  as  the  Power  of  God 
in  a  state  of  humiliation  for  the  good  of  men. 
Not  insignificant  here  are  the  cases  in  which  He 
condescends  to  use  means,  wholly  inadequate  indeed 
in  any  other  hands  than  His ;  but  still  they  are  a 
token  that  He  has  descended  into  the  region  where 
means  are  employed,  from  that  in  which  even  the 
spoken  word  can  control  the  subservient  agents  of 
nature.    He  laid  His  hand  upon  the  patient  (Matt. 

viii.  3, 15,  ix.  29,  xx.  34;  Luke  vii.  14;  xxii.  51). 
He  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  with  clay  (John 

ix.  6).  He  put  His  finger  into  the  ear  and  touched 
the  tongue  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  sufferer  in  Deca- 
polis  (Mark  vii.  33,  34).  He  treated  the  blind 
roan  at  Bethsaida  in  like  fashion  (Mark  viii.  23). 
Even  where  He  fed  the  five  thousand  and  the  four, 
He  did  not  create  bread  out  of  nothing,  which 
would  have  been  as  easy  for  Him,  bnt  much  bread 
out  of  little;  and  He  looked  up  to  heaven  and 
blessed  the  meat  as  a  thankful  man  would  do 
(Matt.  xiv.  19;  John  vi.  11 ;  Matt.  xv.  36).  At 
the  grave  of  Lazarus  He  lifted  up  His  eyes  and  gave 
thanks  that  the  Father  had  heard  Him  (John  xi. 
41,  42),  and  this  great  miracle  is  accompanied  by 
tears  and  groanings,  that  show  how  One  so  mighty 
to  save  has  truly  become  a  man  with  human  soul 
and  sympathies.  The  worker  of  the  miracles  is 
God  become  Man ;  and  as  signs  of  his  Person  and 
work  are  they  to  be  measured.  Hence,  when  the 
question  of  the  credibility  of  miracles  is  discussed, 
it  ought  to  be  preceded  by  the  question,  Is  redemp- 
tion from  the  sin  of  Adam  a  probable  thing?  Is  it 
probable  that  there  are  spiritual  laws  as  well  as 
natural,  regulating  the  relations  between  us  and 
the  Father  of  our  spirits?  Js  it  probable  that, 
such  laws  existing,  the  needs  of  men  and  the  good- 
ness of  God  would  lead  to  an  expression  of  them, 
complete  or  partial,  by  means  of  revelation?  If 
these  questions  are  ail  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
then  Hume's  argument  against  miracles  is  already 
half  overthrown.  "  No  testimony,"  says  Hume,  "is 
sufficient  to  establish  a  miracle,  unless  the  testi- 
mony be  of  such  a  kind  that  its  falsehood  would  be 
more  miraculous  than  the  fact  which  it  endeavours 
to  establish  ;  and  even  in  that  case  there  is  a  mu- 
tual destruction  of  arguments,  and  the  superioi 
only  gives  us  an  assurance  suitable  to  that  degree 
of  force  which  remains  after  deducting  the  inferior" 
(Essayt,  vol.  ii.  p.  130).  If  the  Christian  mi- 
racles are  parts  of  a  scheme  which  bears  other 
marks  of  a  divine  origin,  they  point  to  the  existence 
of  a  set  of  spiritual  laws  with  which  Christianity 
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U  connected,  ami  ol  which  it  is  the  expression ;  and 
then  the  difficulty  of  believing  them  disappears. 
They  are  not  "  against  nature,"  but  above  it ;  they 
are  not  the  few  caprices  of  Providence  breaking  in 
upon  ages  ot  oider,  but  they  are  glimpses  of  the 
divine  spiritual  cosmos  permitted  to  be  seen  amidst 
the  laws  of  the  natural  world,  of  which  they  take 
precedence,  just  as  in  the  physical  world  one  law 
can  supersede  another.  And  as  to  the  testimony 
for  them  let  Paley  speak : — "  If  twelve  men,  whose 
probity  and  good  sense  I  had  long  known,  should 
seriously  and  circumstantially  relate  to  me  an  ac- 
count of  a  miracle  wrought  before  their  eyes,  and 
iu  which  it  was  impossible  they  should  be  de- 
ceived ;  if  the  governor  of  the  country,  hearing  a 
rumour  of  this  account,  should  call  those  men  into 
his  presence,  and  offer  them  a  short  proposal,  either 
to  confess  the  imposture  or  submit  to  be  tied  up  to 
a  gibbet;  if  they  should  refuse  with  one  voice  to 
acknowledge  that  there  existed  any  falsehood  or  im- 
posture in  the  case  ;  if  this  threat  were  communi- 
cated to  them  separately,  yet  with  no  different 
effect;  if  it  was  at  last  executed,  if  I  myself  saw 
them  one  after  another  consenting  to  be  racked,  burnt 
or  strangled,  rather  than  give  up  the  truth  of  their 
account ; . . .  there  exists  not  a  sceptic  in  the  world 
who  would  not  believe  them ,  or  who  would  defendsuch 
incredulity  "  (Evidences,  Introduction,  p.  6).  In  the 
theory  of  a  "  mutual  destruction  "  of  arguments  so 
that  the  belief  in  miracles  would  represent  exactly 
the  balance  between  the  evidence  for  and  against 
them,  Hume  contradicts  the  commonest  religious, 
and  indeed  worldly,  experience;  he  confounds  the 
state  of  deliberation  and  examination  with  that  of 
conviction.  When  Thomas  the  Apostle,  who  had 
doubted  the  great  central  miracle  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, was  allowed  to  touch  the  Saviour's  wounded 
side,  and  in  an  access  of  undoubting  faith  exclaimed, 
"  My  Lord,  and  my  God  1"  who  does  not  see  that  at 
that  moment  all  the  former  doubts  were  wiped  out, 
and  were  as  though  they  had  never  been  ?  How 
could  he  carry  about  those  doubts  or  any  recollec- 
tion of  them,  to  be  a  set-off  against  the  complete 
conviction  that  had  succeeded  them  ?  It  is  so  with 
the  Christian  life  in  every  case;  faith,  which  is 
"  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen,"  could  not  continue  to  weigh  and 
balance  evidence  for  and  against  the  truth ;  the 
conviction  either  rises  to  a  perfect  moral  certainty, 
or  it  continues  tainted  and  worthless  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  action. 

The  lapse  of  time  may  somewhat  alter  the  aspect 
of  the  evidence  for  miracles,  but  it  does  not  weaken 
it  It  is  more  difficult  (so  to  speak)  to  cross-exa- 
mine witnesses  who  delivered  their  testimony  ages 
ago ;  but  another  kind  of  evidence  has  been  gather- 
ing strength  in  successive  ages.  The  miracles  are 
all  consequences  and  incidents  of  one  great  miracle, 
the  Incarnation;  and  if  the  Incarnation  is  found 
true,  the  rest  become  highly  probable.  But  this 
very  doctrine  has  been  thoroughly  proved  through 
all  these  ages.  Nations  have  adopted  it,  and  they 
are  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world.  Men  have 
lived  and  died  in  it,  have  given  up  their  lives  to 
preach  it ;  have  found  that  it  did  not  disappoint 
then  i,  but  held  true  under  them  to  the  last.  The 
existence  of  Christianity  itself  has  become  an  evi- 
dence. It  is  a  phenomenon  easy  to  understand  if  we 
grant  the  miracle  of  the  Incarnation,  but  is  an 
effect  without  an  adequate  cause  if  that  be  denied. 

Miracles  then  are  offered  us  in  the  Gospels,  not 
as  startling  violations  of  the  order  of  nature,  but  as 


consequences  of  the  revelation  of  Himself  made  by 
Jesus  Christ  for  men's  salvation,  and  as  such  they 
are  not  violations  of  order  at  all,  but  interferences 
of  the  spiritual  order  with  the  natural.  They  are 
abundantly  witnessed  by  earnest  and  competent 
men,  who  did  not  aim  at  any  earthly  reward  for 
their  teaching;  aud  they  are  proofs,  together  with 
His  pure  life  and  holy  doctrine,  that  Jesus  was  the 
Son  of  God.  (See  Dean  Trench  on  the  Miracles,  an 
important  work ;  Bautngarten,  Leben  Jem ;  Pa- 
ley  s  Evidences;  Butler's  Analogy;  Hase,  Leben 
Jesu ;  with  the  various  Commentaries  on  the  Mew 
Testament.) 

2.  The  Parables. — In  considering  the  Lord's 
teaching  we  turn  first  to  the  parables.  In  all  ages 
the  aid  of  the  imagination  has  been  sought  to  assist 
in  the  teaching  of  abstract  truth,  and  that  in  various 
ways :  in  the  parable,  where  some  story  of  ordinary 
doings  is  made  to  convey  a  spiritual  meaning,  beyond 
what  the  narrative  itself  contains,  and  without 
any  assertion  that  the  narrative  does  or  does  not 
present  an  actual  occurrence :  in  the  fable,  where 
a  story,  for  the  most  part  an  impossible  one,  of 
talking  beast  and  reasoning  bird,  is  made  the 
vehicle  of  some  shrewd  and  prudent  lesson  of 
worldly  wisdom :  in  the  allegory,  which  is  a  story 
with  a  moral  or  spiritual  meaning,  in  which  the 
lesson  taught  is  so  prominent  as  almost  wholly  to 
supersede  the  story  that  clothes  it,  and  the  names 
and  actions  are  so  chosen  that  no  interpreter  shall 
be  required  for  the  application :  and  lastly,  in  the 
proverb,  which  is  often  only  a  parable  or  a  fable 
condensed  into  a  few  pithy  words  [Parable] 
(Ernesti,  Lex.  Tech.  Graecum,  under  xcywifJoA)), 
\6yos,  iAXiryopi'o;  Trench,  On  the  Parables; 
Alford  on  Matt.  xiii.  1,  and  other  Commentators ; 
Hase,  Leben  Jesu,  §67,  Ed.  iv. ;  Meander,  Leben 
Jesu,  568,  foil .).  Nearly  fifty  parables  are  pre- 
served in  the  Gospels,  and  they  are  only  selected 
from  a  larger  number  (Mark  iv.  33).  Each  Evan- 
gelist, even  St.  Mark,  has  preserved  some  that  are 
peculiar  to  himself.  St.  John  never  uses  the  word 
parable,  but  that  of  proterb  (mxooixtfa),  which  the 
other  Evangelists  nowhere  employ.  In  reference 
to  this  mode  of  teaching,  our  Lord  tells  the  dis- 
ciples, "  Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mys- 
teries of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  but  to  others  in 
parables,  that  seeing  they  might  not  see,  and  hear- 
ing they  might  not  understand"  (Luke  viii.  10): 
and  some  have  hastily  concluded  from  this  that 
the  parable — the  clearest  of  all  modes  of  teaching — 
was  employed  to  conceal  knowledge  from  those 
who  were  not  susceptible  of  it,  and  that  this  was 
its  chief  purpose.  But  it  was  chosen  not  for  this 
negative  object,  but  for  its  positive  advantages  in 
the  instruction  of  the  disciples.  The  nature  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  not  understood  even  by 
disciples ;  hard  even  to  them  were  the  sayings  that 
described  it,  and  the  hearing  of  them  caused  many 
to  go  back  and  walk  no  more  with  Him  (John  vi. 
66).  If  there  was  any  mode  of  teaching  better 
suited  than  another  to  the  purpose  of  preserving 
truths  for  the  memory  that  were  not  yet  accepted 
by  the  heart — for  keeping  the  seed  safe  till  the  time 
should  arrive  for  the  quickening  Spirit  to  come 
down  and  give  it  growth — that  mode  would  be  the 
best  suited  to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  disciple*. 
And  any  means  of  translating  an  abstract  thought 
into  sensuous  language  has  ever  been  the  object  of 
poet  and  teacher  in  all  countries.  He  who  can  best 
employ  the  symbols  ot  the  visible  world  for  the 
deeper  acts  of.  thought  has  been  the  clearest  and 
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mo«t  successful  expositor.  The  parable  affords  just 
such  an  instrument  as  was  required.  Who  could 
banish  from  his  mind,  when  once  understood,  the 
image  of  the  house  built  on  the  sand,  as  the  symbol 
of  the  faithless  soul  unable  to  stand  by  the  truth 
in  the  day  of  temptation?  To  whom  does  not  the 
parable  of  the  prodigal  son  bring  back  the  thought 
of  God's  merciful  kindness  towards  the  erring  ? 
But  without  such  striking  images  it  would  have 
been  impossible  (to  use  mere  human  language)  to 
make  known  to  the  disciples  in  their  half-enlightened 
state  the  mysteries  of  faith  in  the  Son  of  God  as  a 
principle  of  life,  of  repentance  from  sin,  and  of  an 
assurance  of  peace  and  welcome  from  the  God  of 
mercy.  Eastern  teachers  have  made  this  mode  of 
instruction  familiar ;  the  originality  of  the  parables 
lay  not  in  the  method  of  teaching  by  stories,  but 
in  the  profound  and  new  truths  which  the  stories 
taught  so  aptly.  And  Jesus  had  another  purpose 
in  selecting  this  form  of  instruction:  He  foresaw 
that  many  would  reject  Him,  and  on  them  He 
would  not  lay  a  heavier  burden  than  they  needs 
must  bear.  He  did  not  offer  them  daily  and  hourly, 
in  their  plainest  form,  the  grand  truths  of  sin  and 
atonement,  of  judgment  and  heaven  and  hell,  and 
in  so  doing  multiply  occasions  of  blaspheming. 
"Those  that  were  without"  beard  the  parable; 
but  it  was  an  aimless  story  to  them  if  they  sought 
no  moral  purpose  under  it,  and  a  dark  saying, 
passing  comprehension,  if  they  did  so  seek.  When 
the  Lord  gathered  round  Him  those  that  were 
willing  to  be  His,  and  explained  to  them  at  length 
the  parable  and  its  application  (Matt.  xiii.  10-18), 
then  the  light  thus  thrown  on  it  was  not  easy  to 
extinguish  in  their  memory.  And  amongst  those 
without  there  was  no  doubt  a  difference;  some 
listened  with  indifferent,  and  some  with  unbelieving 
and  resisting  minds ;  and  of  both  minds  some 
remained  in  their  aversion,  more  or  less  active, 
from  the  Son  of  God  unto  the  end,  and  some  were 
converted  after  He  was  risen.  To  these  we  may 
suppose  that  the  parables  which  had  rested  in  their 
memories  as  vivid  pictures,  yet  still  a  dead  letter, 
so  far  as  moral  import  is  concerned,  became  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whose  business  it  was  to  teach  men 
all  things  and  to  bring  all  things  to  their  remem- 
brance (John  liv.  26),  a  quick  and  powerful  light 
of  truth,  lighting  up  the  dark  places  with  a  bright- 
ness never  again  to  fade  from  their  eyes.  The 
parable  unapplied  is  a  dark  saying;  the  parable 
explained  is  the  clearest  of  all  teaching.  When 
language  is  used  in  Holy  Scripture  which  would 
seem  to  treat  the  parables  as  means  of  concealment 
rather  than  of  instruction,  it  must  be  taken  to 
refer  to  the  unexplained  parable — to  the  cypher 
without  the  key — the  symbol  without  the  inter- 
pretation. 

Besides  the  parables,  the  more  direct  teaching  of 
our  Lord  is  conveyed  in  many  discourses,  dispersed 
through  the  Gospels  ;  of  which  three  may  be  here 
selected  as  examples,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(Matt,  v.-vii.),  the  discourse  after  the  feeding  of 
the  live  thousand  (John  vi.  22-65),  and  the  final 
discourse  and  prayer  which  preceded  the  Passion 
(John  xiv.-xvii.).  These  are  selected  principally 
because  they  mark  three  distinct  periods  in  the 
ministry  of  Jesus,  the  opening  of  it,  the  principal 
change  in  the  tone  of  its  teaching,  and  the  solemn 
close. 

Notwithstanding  the  endeavour  to  establish  that 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  of  St.  Matthew  is  differ- 
ent from  the  Sermon  on  the  Plain  of  St.  Luke,  the 


evidence  for  their  being  one  and  the  same  discount 
greatly  preponderates.  If  so,  then  its  historical 
position  must  be  fixed  from  St.  Luke;  and  its 
earlier  place  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  must  be 
owing  to  the  Evangelist's  wish  to  commence  the 
account  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  with  a  summary 
of  His  teaching ;  an  intention  further  illustrated  by 
the  mode  in  which  the  Evangelist  has  wrought  in 
with  his  report  of  the  discourse  several  sayings 
which  St.  Luke  connects  with  the  various  facts 
which  on  different  occasions  drew  them  forth  (comp. 
Luke  xiv.  34,  xi.  33,  xvi.  17,  xii.  58,  59,  xvi.  18, 
with  places  in  Matt.  v. ;  also  Luke  xi.  1-4,  xii.  93, 
34,  xi.  34-36,  xvi.  13,  xii.  22-31,  with  places  in 
Matt.  vi. ;  also  Luke  xi.  9-13,  xiii.  24,  25-27,  with 
places  in  Matt.  vii.).  Tet  this  is  done  without 
violence  to  the  connexion  and  structure  of  the 
whole  discourse.  Matthew,  to  whom  Jesus  is  ever 
present  as  the  Messiah,  the  Anointed  Prophet  ot 
the  chosen  people,  the  successor  of  Moses,  sets  at 
the  head  of  His  ministry  the  giving  of  the  Chris- 
tian law  with  its  bearing  on  the  Jewish.  From 
Luke  we  leam  that  Jesus  had  gone  up  into  a 
mountain  to  pray,  that  on  the  morning  following 
He  made  up  the  number  of  His  twelve  Apostles, 
and  solemnly  appointed  them,  and  then  descending 
He  stood  upon  a  level  place  (koto/JAs  fur'  alirir 
tarn  M  toVou  irt Sivov,  Luke  vi.  1 7),  not  neces- 
sarily at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  but  where 
the  multitude  could  stand  round  and  hear;  and 
there  he  taught  them  in  a  solemn  address  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  His  new  kingdom,  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven.  He  tells  them  who  are  meet  to  be 
citizens  of  that  heavenly  polity,  and  in  so  doing 
rebukes  almost  every  quality  on  which  the  world 
sets  a  value.  The  poor  in  spirit,  that  is  the  lowly- 
minded,  the  mourners  and  the  meek,  those  who 
hunger  and  thirst  for  righteousness,  the  merciful, 
the  pure,  and  the  peacemakers,  are  all  "  blessed," 
are  all  possessed  of  the  temper  which  will  assort 
well  with  that  heavenly  kingdom,  in  contrast  to 
the  proud,  the  confident,  the  great  and  successful, 
whom  the  world  honours.  (St.  Luke  adds  de- 
nunciations of  woe  to  the  tempers  which  are 
opposed  to  the  Gospel,  which  St  Matthew  omits.) 
This  novel  exordium  startles  all  the  hearers,  for  it 
seems  to  proclaim  a  new  world,  new  hopes,  and 
new  virtues ;  and  our  Lord  then  proceeds  to  meet 
the  question  that  rises  up  in  their  minds — "  If  these 
dispositions  and  not  a  literal  obedience  to  minute 
precepts  constitute  a  Christian,  what  then  becomes 
of  the  law  ?"  Answering  this  tacit  objection,  the 
Lord  bids  them  "  think  not  that  I  am  come  to  de- 
stroy ((urroXwrw,  abolish)  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets, I  am  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil " 
(xAqptMTiu,  complete.  Matt.  v.  17).  He  goes  on 
to  tell  them  that  not  one  point  or  letter  of  the  Law 
was  written  in  vain ;  that  what  was  temporary  in 
it  does  not  fall  away  till  its  purpose  is  answered, 
what  was  of  permanent  obligation  shall  never  be 
lost.  He  then  shows  how  far  more  deep  and 
searching  a  moral  lawgiver  He  is  than  was  Moses 
His  prototype,  who  like  Him  spoke  the  mind  of 
God.  The  eternal  principles  which  Moses  wrote 
in  broad  lines,  such  as  a  dull  and  unspiritual  peopl« 
must  read,  He  applies  to  deeper  seated  sins  and  to 
all  the  finer  shades  of  evil.  Murder  was  denounced 
by  the  Law ;  but  anger  and  provoking  speech  are 
of  the  «me  stock.  It  is  not  only  murder,  but 
hate,  that  is  the  root  of  that  poisonous  fruit  which 
God  abhors.  Hate  defiles  the  very  offering  that  a 
man  makes  to  God ;  let  him  leave  his  gift  unoflered. 
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and  get  the  hate  cast  out,  and  not  waste  his  time 
in  an  unacceptable  sacrifice.  Hate  will  affect  the 
soul  for  ever,  if  it  goes  out  of  the  world  to  meet 
its  Judge  in  that  defiling  garment;  "agree  with 
thine  adversary  quickly,  whiles  thou  art  in  the  way 
with  him"  (ver.  25).  The  act  of  adultery  is 
deadly,  and  Hoses  forbade  it.  But  to  permit  the 
thought  of  lust  to  rest  in  the  heart,  to  suffer  the 
desire  to  linger  there  without  combating  it  (/SA«- 
wtir  rpbt  rh  intvpfami)  is  of  the  same  nature,  and 
shares  the  condemnation.  The  breach  of  an  oath 
(Lev.  xix°.  12)  was  forbidden  by  the  Law;  and  the 
rabbinical  writers  had  woven  a  distinction  between 
oaths  that  were  and  oaths  that  were  not  binding 
(Maimonides  in  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  ii.  p.  127). 
Jesus  shows  that  all  oaths,  whether  they  name 
the  Creator  or  not,  are  an  appeal  lo  Him,  and  all 
are  on  that  account  equally  binding.  But  the  need 
of  an  oath  "  cometh  of  evil ;"  the  bare  asseveration 
of  a  Christian  should  be  as  solemn  and  sacred  to  him 
as  the  most  binding  oath.  That  this  in  its  simple 
literal  application  would  go  to  abolish  all  swearing  is 
beyond  a  question ;  but  the  Lord  is  sketching  out  a 
perfect  Law  for  >  perfect  kingdom ;  and  this  is  not 
the  only  part  of  the  sermon  on  the  Mount  which 
in  the  present  state  of  the  world  cannot  be  carried 
out  completely.  Men  there  are  on  whom  a  word 
is  less  binding  than  an  oath ;  and  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings the  highest  test  must  be  applied  to  them 
to  elicit  the  truth ;  therefore  an  oath  most  still 
form  part  of  a  legal  process,  and  a  good  man  may 
take  what  is  really  kept  up  to  control  the  wicked. 
Jesus  Himself  did  not  refuse  the  oath  administered 
to  Him  in  the  Sanhedrin  (Matt.  xxvi.  63).  And 
yet  the  need  of  an  oath  "cometh  of  evil,"  for 
among  men  who  respect  the  truth  it  would  add 
nothing  to  the  weight  of  their  evidence.  Almost 
the  Bame  would  apply  to  the  precepts  with  which 
our  Lord  replaces  the  much-abused  law  of  retalia- 
tion, "  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  " 
(Ex.  xxi.  24).  To  conquer  an  enemy  by  sub- 
mission where  he  expected  resistance  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  Gospel ;  it  is  an  exact  imitation  of 
oar  Lord's  own  example,  who,  when  He  might 
have  summoned  more  than  twelve  legions  of  Angels 
to  His  aid,  allowed  the  Jews  to  revile  and  slay 
Him.  And  yet  it  is  not  possible  at  once  to  wipe 
out  from  our  social  an-angements  the  principle  of 
retribution.  The  robber  who  takes  a  coat  must 
not  be  encouraged  to  seize  the  cloak  also ;  to  give 
to  every  one  that  asks  all  that  he  asks  would  be 
an  encouragement  to  sloth  and  shameless  impor- 
tunity. But  yet  the  awakened  conscience  will 
find  out  a  hundred  ways  in  which  the  spirit  of  this 
precept  may  be  earned  out,  even  in  our  imperfect 
social  state ;  and  the  power  of  this  loving  policy 
will  be  felt  by  those  who  attempt  it.  Finally, 
our  Lord  sums  up  this  portion  of  His  divine  law 
by  words  full  of  sublime  wisdom.  To  the  cramped 
and  confined  love  of  the  Rabbis,  "  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy,"  He  opposes 
this  nobler  rule — "  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 
and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you,  and 
persecute  you,  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven ;  for  He  maketh  His 
sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth 
rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust  ...  Be  ye 
therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  is  perfect"  (Matt.  v.  44,  45,  48).  To 
this  part  of  the  sermon,  which  St.  Luke  has  not 
preserved,  but  which  St.  Matthew,  writing  as  it 


were  with  his  face  turned  towards  jia  Jewish 
countrymen,  could  not  pretermit,  succeed  precepts 
on  almsgiving,  on  prayer,  on  forgiveness,  on 
fasting,  on  trust  in  God's  providence,  and  on 
tolerance ;  all  of  them  toned  to  one  of  two  notes : 
that  a  man's  whole  nature  must  be  offered  to  God, 
and  that  it  is  man's  duty  to  do  to  others  as  he 
would  have  them  do  to  him.  An  earnest  appeal  on 
the  difficulty  of  a  godly  life,  and  the  worthlessneas 
of  mere  profession,  cast  in  the  form  of  a  parable, 
concludes  this  wonderful  discourse.  The  differences 
between  the  reports  of  the  two  Evangelists  are 
many.  In  the  former  Gospel  the  sermon  occupie* 
one  hundred  and  seven  verses ;  in  the  latter,  thirty. 
The  longer  report  includes  the  exposition  of  the 
relation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Law:  it  also  draws 
together,  as  we  have  seen,  some  passages  which 
St.  Lake  reports  elsewhere  and  in  another  con- 
nexion ;  and  where  the  two  contain  the  same  matter, 
that  of  Luke  is  somewhat  more  compressed.  But  in 
taking  account  of  this,  the  purpose  of  St.  Matthew 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind :  the  morality  of  the  Gospel 
is  to  be  fully  set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  our 
Lord's  ministry,  and  especially  in  its  bearing  on  the 
Law  as  usually  received  by  the  Jews,  for  whose  use 
especially  this  Gospel  was  designed.  And  when  this 
discourse  is  compared  with  the  later  examples  to 
which  we  shall  presently  refer,  the  fact  comes  out 
more  distinctly,  that  we  have  here  the  Code  of  the 
Christian  Lawgiver,  rather  than  the  whole  Gospel ; 
that  the  standard  of  Christian  duty  is  here  fixed, 
hut  the  means  for  raising  men  to  the  level  where 
the  observance  of  such  a  law  is  at  all  possible  are 
not  yet  pointed  out.  The  hearers  learned  how 
Christians  would  act  and  think,  and  to  what  degree 
of  moral  polity  they  would  aspire,  in  the  state  of 
salvation ;  but  how  that  state  was  to  be  purchased 
for  them,  and  conveyed  over  to  them,  is  not  yet 
pointed  out. 

The  next  example  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  mast 
be  taken  from  a  later  epoch  in  His  ministry.  It  is 
probable  that  the  great  discourse  in  John  vi.  took 
place  about  the  time  of  the  Transfiguration,  just 
before  which  He  began  to  reveal  to  the  disciples  the 
story  of  His  sufferiugs  (Matt.  xvi.  and  parallels), 
which  was  the  special  and  frequent  theme  of  His 
teaching  until  the  end.  The  effect  of  His  personal 
work  on  the  disciples  now  becomes  the  prominent 
subject.  He  had  taught  them  that  He  was  the 
Christ,  and  had  given  them  His  law,  wider  and 
deeper  far  than  that  of  Moses.  But  the  objection 
to  every  law  applies  more  strongly  the  purer  and 
higher  the  law  is ;  and  "  how  to  perform  that  which 
I  will "  is  a  question  that  grows  more  difficult  to 
answer  as  the  standard  of  obedience  is  raised.  It  is 
that  question  which  our  Lord  proceeds  to  answer 
here.  The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  had  lately 
taken  place ;  and  from  this  miracle  He  preaches  yet 
a  greater,  namely,  that  all  spiritual  life  is  imparted 
to  the  disciples  from  Him,  and  that  they  must  feed 
on  Him  that  their  souls  may  live.  He  can  feed 
them  with  something  more  than  manna,  even  with 
Himself ;  "  for  the  bread  of  God  is  He  which  cometh 
down  from  heaven  and  giveth  life  unto  the  world** 
(John  vi.  26-40).  The  Jews  murmur  at  this  hard 
doctrine,  and  He  warns  them  that  it  is  a  kind  of  test 
of  those  who  have  been  with  Him :  "  No  man  ran 
come  to  Me  except  the  Father  which  hath  sent  Me 
draw  him."  He  repeats  that  He  is  the  bread  of  life ; 
and  they  murmur  yet  more  (vers.  41-52).  He 
presses  it  on  them  still  more  strongly:  "  Verily, 
verily,  I  sny  unto  you,  Excel*  ye  rat  the  f  esh  cf 
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the  Son  of  man  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no  life 
rn  you.  Whoso  eateth  My  flesh  and  drinketh  My 
blood  hath  eternal  life ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at 
the  last  day.  For  My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  My 
blood  is  drink  indeed.  He  that  eateth  My  flesh, 
and  drinketh  My  blood,  dwelleth  in  Me  and  I  in 
him.  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  Me,  and  I 
live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  Me,  even  he 
shall  live  by  Me"  (vers.  53-57).  After  this  dis- 
course many  of  the  disciples  went  back  and  walked 
no  more  with  Him.  They  could  not  conceive  how 
salvation  could  depend  on  a  condition  so  strange, 
nay,  even  so  revolting.  However  we  may  blame 
them  for  their  want  of  confidence  in  their  Teacher, 
it  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  fault  that  they 
found  a  doctrine,  which  in  itself  is  difficult,  and 
here  was  clothed  in  dark  and  obscure  expressions, 
beyond  the  grasp  of  their  understanding  at  that 
time.  For  that  doctrine  was,  that  Christ  had  taken 
our  fleshly  nature,  to  sutler  in  it,  and  to  shed  His 
blood  in  it ;  and  that  those  to  whom  the  benefits  of 
His  atoning  death  are  imparted  find  it  to  be  their 
spiritual  food  and  life,  and  the  condition  of  their 
resurrection  to  life  everlasting. 

Whether  this  passage  refers,  and  in  what  degree, 
to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  a  ques- 
tion on  which  commentators  have  been  much  di- 
vided, but  two  observations  should  in  some  degree 
guide  our  interpretation :  the  one,  that  if  the  primary 
reference  of  the  discourse  had  been  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  it  would  have  been  uttered  at  the  institu- 
tion of  that  rite,  and  not  before,  at  a  time  when 
the  disciples  could  not  possibly  make  application  of 
it  to  a  sacrament  of  which  they  had  never  even 
heard ;  the  other,  that  the  form  of  speech  in  this 
discourse  comes  so  near  that  which  is  used  in  in- 
stituting the  Lord's  Supper,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  exclude  all  reference  to  that  Sacrament.  The 
Redeemer  alludes  here  to  His  death,  to  the  body 
which  shall  sutler  on  the  Cross,  and  to  the  blood 
which  shall  be  poured  out.  This  great  sacrifice  is 
not  only  to  be  looked  on,  but  to  be  believed  ;  and 
not  only  believed,  but  appropriated  to  the  believer, 
to  become  part  of  his  very  heart  and  life.  Faith, 
here  as  elsewhere,  is  the  means  of  apprehending  it : 
but  when  it  is  once  laid  hold  of,  it  will  be  as  much 
a  part  of  the  believer  as  the  food  that  nourishes  the 
body  becomes  incorporated  with  the  body.  In  three 
passages  in  the  other  Evangelists,  in  which  our  Lord 
about  this  very  time  prepares  them  for  His  sufferings, 
He  connects  with  the  announcement  a  warning  to 
the  disciples  that  all  who  would  come  after  Him 
must  show  the  fruit  of  His  death  in  their  lives 
(Matt,  xvi.,  Mark  viii.,  Luke  ix.).  And  this  new 
principle,  infused  into  them  by  the  life  and  death 
of  the  Redeemer,  by  His  taking  our  flesh  and  then 
suffering  in  it  (for  neither  of  these  is  excluded),  is 
to  believers  the  seed  of  eternal  life.  The  believer 
"  hath  eternal  life ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the 
last  day  "  (John  vi.  54).  Now  the  words  of  Jesus 
\A  instituting  the  Lord's  Supper  come  very  near  to 
the  expressions  in  this  discourse :  "  This  is  My  body 
which  is  given  for  you  (bvhp  {tfmv)  .  .  .  This  cup 
is  the  new  testament  in  My  blood,  which  is  shed 
for  you"  (Luke  xxii.  19,  20).  That  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  a  means  of  applying  to  us  through  faith 
the  fruits  of  the  incarnation  and  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  is  generally  admitted.;  and  if  so,  the  dis- 
course before  us  will  apply  to  that  sacrament,  not 
certainly  to  the  exclusion  of  other  means  of  appro- 
priating the  saving  death  of  Christ,  but  still  with 
great  force,  inasmuch  as  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the 
vol.  I. 


most  striking  symbol  of  the  application  to  us  of  the 
Lord's  body.  Heie  in  a  bold  figure  the  disciples 
are  told  that  they  must  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ  and 
drink  His  blood ;  whilst  in  the  sacrament  the  same 
figure  becomes  an  act.  Here  the  language  is  meant 
to  be  general ;  and  there  it  finds  its  most  striking 
special  application,  but  not  its  only  one.  And 
the  uttering  of  these  words  at  an  epoch  that 
preceded  by  some  months  the  first  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  probably  intended  to  pre- 
clude that  special  and  limited  application  of  it 
which  would  narrow  it  down  to  the  sacrament 
only,  and  out  of  which  much  false  and  even  idola- 
trous teaching  has  grown.  (Compare  Commentaries 
of  Afford,  Lucke,  Meyer,  Stier,  Heubner,  Williams, 
Tholuck,  and  others,  on  this  passage.)  It  will 
still  be  asked  bow  we  are  to  account  for  the  start- 
ling form  in  which  this  most  profound  Gospel- 
truth  was  put  before  persons  to  whom  it  was  likely 
to  prove  an  offence.  The  answer  is  not  difficult. 
Many  had  componied  with  the  Lord  during  the  early 
part  of  His  ministry,  to  see  His  miracles,  perhaps 
to  derive  some  fruit  from  them,  to  talk  about  Him, 
and  to  repeat  His  sayings,  who  were  quite  unfit  to 
go  on  as  His  followers  to  the  end.  There  wss  a 
wide  difference  between  the  two  doctrines,  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ,  and  that  the  Christ  must 
hang  upon  the  tree,  as  to  their  effects  on  unrege- 
nerate  and  worldly  minds.  For  the  latter  they 
were  not  prepared:  though  many  of  them  could 
possibly  accept  the  former.  Now  this  discourse 
belongs  to  the  time  of  transition  from  the  easier  to 
the  harder  doctrine.  And  we  may  suppose  that  it 
was  meant  to  sift  the  disciples,  that  the  good  grain 
might  remain  in  the  garner  and  the  chaff  be  scat- 
tered to  the  wind.  Hence  the  hard  and  startling 
form  in  which  it  was  cast ;  not  indeed  that  (his 
figure  of  eating  and  drinking  in  reference  to  spi- 
ritual things  was  wholly  unknown  to  Jewish  teach- 
ers, for  Lightfoot,  Schottgen  and  Wetstein,  have 
shown  the  contrary.  But  hard  it  doubtless  was ; 
and  if  the  condition  of  disciplesbip  had  been  that 
they  should  then  and  there  understand  what  they 
heard,  their  turning  bark  at  this  time  would  have 
been  inevitable.  But  even  on  the  twelve  Jesus 
imposes  no  such  condition.  He  only  asks  them, 
"Will  ye  also  go  away?"  If  a  beloved  teacher 
says  something  which  overturns  the  previous  notions 
of  the  taught,  and  shocks  their  prejudices,  then 
whether  they  will  continue  by  his  side  to  hear 
him  explain  further  what  they  find  difficult,  or 
desert  Him  at  once,  will  depend  on  the  amount  of 
their  confidence  in  Him.  Many  of  the  disciples 
went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  Jesus,  because 
their  conviction  that  He  was  the  Messiah  bad  no 
real  foundation.  The  rest  remained  with  Him  for 
the  reason  so  beautifully  expressed  by  Peter: 
"  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words 
of  eternal  life.  And  we  believe  and  are  sure  that 
Thou  art  that  Christ,  the  Sou  of  the  living  God  " 
(John  vi.  68,  69).  The  sin  of  the  faint-hearted 
followers  who  now  deserted  Him  was  not  that 
they  found  this  difficult ;  but  that  finding  it  diffi- 
cult they  had  not  confidence  enough  to  wait  for 
light. 

The  third  example  of  our  Lord's  discourses 
which  may  be  selected  is  that  which  closes  his 
ministry — "  Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified,  and 
God  is  glorified  in  Him.  If  God  be  glorified  in 
Him,  God  shall  also  glorify  Him  in  Himself,  and 
shall  straightway  glorify  Him  "  (John  xiii.  31, 32). 
This  great  discourse,  recorded  only  by  St.  John, 
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extends  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  end  of  the  seven- 
toenth  chapter.  It  hardly  admits  of  analysis.  It 
announces  the  Saviour's  departure  in  the  fulfilment 
of  His  mission ;  it  imposes  the  "  new  commandment 
on  the  disciples  of  a  special  love  towards  each  other 
which  should  be  the  outward  token  to  the  world  of 
their  Christian  profession ;  it  consoles  them  with 
the  promise  of  the  Comforter  who  should  be  to 
them  instead  of  the  Saviour ;  it  tells  them  all  that 
He  should  do  for  them,  teaching  them,  reminding 
them,  reproving  the  world  and  guiding  the  dis- 
ciples into  all  truth.  It  offers  them,  instead  of  the 
bodily  presence  of  their  beloved  Master,  free  access 
to  the  throne  of  His  Father,  and  spiritual  blessings 
such  as  they  bad  not  known  before.  Finally,  it 
culminates  in  that  sublime  prayer  (eh.  xvii.)  by 
which  the  High-prie»t  as  it  were  consecrates  Himself 
the  victim ;  and  so  doing,  prays  for  those  who  shall 
hold  fast  and  keep  the  benefits  of  that  sacrifice, 
offered  for  the  whole  world,  whether  His  disciples 
already,  or  to  be  brought  to  Him  thereafter  by  the 
ministry  of  Apostles.  He  wills  that  they  shall  be 
with  Him  and  behold  His  glory.  He  recognises 
the  righteousness  of  the  Father  in  the  plan  of  sal- 
vation, and  in  the  result  produced  to  the  disciples ; 
in  whom  that  highest  and  purest  love  wherewith 
the  Father  loved  the  Son  shall  be  present,  and  with 
and  in  that  love  the  Son  Himself  shall  be  present 
with  them.  "  With  this  elevated  thought,"  says 
Olshausen,  "the  Redeemer  concludes  His  prayer 
for  the  disciples,  and  in  them  for  the  Church 
through  all  ages.  He  has  compressed  into  the  last 
moments  given  Him  for  intercourse  with  His  own 
the  most  sublime  and  glorious  sentiments  ever 
uttered  by  human  lips.  Hardly  has  the  sound  of 
the  last  word  died  away  when  Jesus  passes  with 
His  disciples  over  the  brook  Kedron  to  Gethsemane ; 
and  the  bitter  conflict  draws  on.  The  seed  of  the 
new  world  must  be  sown  in  death  that  thence  life 
may  spring  up." 

These  three  discourses  are  examples  of  the  Sa- 
viour's teaching— of  its  progressive  character  from 
the  opening  of  His  ministry  to  the  close.  The  first 
exhibits  His  practical  precepts  as  Lawgiver  of  His 
people ;  Uie  second,  an  exposition  of  the  need  of  His 
sacrifice,  but  addressed  to  the  world  without,  and 
intended  to  try  them  rather  than  to  attract ;  and  the 
third,  where  Christ,  the  Lawgiver  and  the  High- 
priest,  stands  before  God  as  the  Son  of  God,  and 
speaks  to  Him  of  His  inmost  counsels,  as  one  who 
had  known  them  from  the  beginning.  They  will 
serve  as  illustrations  of  the  course  of  His  doctrine ; 
whilst  others  will  be  mentioned  in  the  narrative  as 
it  proceeds. 

The  tone  0/  the  Lord's  ministry.— As  to  the 
scene  of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  no  less  than  as  to 
its  duration,  the  three  Evangelists  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  at  variance  with  the  fourth.  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke  record  only  our  Lord's  doings  in 
Galilee;  if  we  put  aside  a  few  days  before  the 
Passion,  we  find  that  they  never  mention  His 
visiting  Jerusalem.  John,  on  the  other  hand, 
whilst  he  records  some  acts  in  Galilee,  devotes  the 
chief  part  of  bis  Gospel  to  the  transactions  in 
Judaea.  But  when  the  supplemental  character  of 
John's  Gospel  is  borne  in  mind  there  1*  little  diffi- 
culty in  explaining  this.  The  three  Evangelists 
do  not  profess  to  give  a  chronology  of  the  ministry, 
but  rather  a  picture  of  it:  notes  of  time  are  not 
frequent  in  their  narrative.  And  as  they  chiefly 
confined  themselves  to  Galilee,  where  the  Redeemer's 
chief  acts  were  done,  they  might  naturally  omit  to 


mention  the  feasts,  which  being  passed  by  our  Lord 
at  Jerusalem,  added  nothing  to  the  materials  for 
His  Galilean  ministry.  John,  on  the  other  hand, 
writing  later,  and  giving  an  account  of  the  Re- 
deemer's life  which  is  still  less  complete  as  a 
history  (for  more  than  one-half  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  is  occupied  with  the  last  three  months  of 
the  ministry,  and  seven  chapters  out  of  twenty-one 
are  filled  with  the  account  of  the  few  days  of  the 
Passion),  vindicates  his  historical  claim  by  sup- 
plying several  precise  notes  of  time:  in  the  oc- 
currences after  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  days  and  even 
hours  are  specified  (i.  29,  35,  39,  43,  ii.  1)  ;  the 
first  miracle  is  mentioned,  and  the  rime  at  which  it 
was  wrought  (ii.  1-11).  He  mentions  not  only 
the  Passovers  (ii.  13, 23 ;  vi.  4 ;  xiii.  l.and  perhaps 
v.  1),  but  also  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (vii.  2) 
and  of  Dedication  (x.  22) ;  and  thus  it  is  ordered 
that  the  Evangelist  who  goes  over  the  least  part 
of  the  ground  of  oar  Lord's  ministry  is  yet  the 
same  who  fixes  for  us  its  duration,  and  enables  us 
to  arrange  the  facts  of  the  rest  more  exactly  in 
their  historical  places.  It  is  true  that  the  three 
Gospels  record  chiefly  the  occurrences  in  Galilee ; 
but  there  is  evidence  in  them  that  labours  were 
wrought  in  Judaea.  Frequent- teaching  in  Jeru- 
salem is  implied  in  the  Lord's  lamentation  over 
the  lost  city  (Matt,  xxiii.  37).  The  appearance  in 
Galilee  of  scribes  and  pharisees  and  others  from  Jeru- 
salem (Matt.  iv.  25,  xv.  1)  would  be  best  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  their  enmity  had  been  excited 
against  Him  during  visits  to  Jerusalem.  The  in- 
timacy with  the  family  of  Lazarus  (Luke  x.  38  . . .), 
and  the  attachment  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  to  the 
Lord  (Matt,  xxvii.  57),  would  imply,  roost  pro- 
bably, frequent  visits  to  Jerusalem.  But  why  was 
Galilee  chosen  as  the  principal  scene  of  the  mi- 
nistry ?  The  question  is  not  easy  to  answer.  The 
Prophet  would  resort  to  the  Temple  of  God ;  the 
King  of  the  Jews  would  go  to  His  own  royal  city ; 
the  Teacher  of  the  chosen  people  would  preach  in 
the  midst  of  them.  But  their  hostility  prevented 
it.  The  Saviour,  who,  accepting  all  the  infirmities 
of 14  the  form  of  a  servant,  which  He  had  taken, 
fled  in  His  childhood  to  Egypt,  betakes  Himself  to 
Galilee  to  avoid  Jewish  hatred  and  machinations, 
and  lays  the  foundations  of  His  church  amid  a 
people  of  impure  and  despised  race.  To  Jerusalem 
He  comes  occasionally,  to  teach  and  suffer  perse- 
cution, and  finally  to  die :  "  for  it  cannot  be  that  a 
prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem  "  (Luke  xiii.  33). 
It  was  upon  the  first  outbreak  of  persecution 
against  Him  that  He  left  Judaea :  "  When  Jesus 
had  beard  that  John  was  cast  into  prison,  He  de- 
parted into  Galilee  "  (Matt  iv.  12).  And  that  this 
persecution  aimed  at  Him  also  we  gather  from 
St.  John:  "  When  therefore  the  Lord  knew  how 
that  the  Pharisees  had  heard  that  Jesus  made  and 
baptised  more  disciples  than  John  ...  He  left 
Judaea  and  departed  into  Galilee  "  (iv.  1,  3).  If 
the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shone  on  the 
Jews  henceforward  from  the  far-off  shores  of  the 
Galilean  lake,  it  was  because  they  had  refused  and 
abhorred  that  light. 

Duration  of  the  Ministry. — It  is  impossible  to 
determine  exactly  from  the  Gospels  the  number  of 
years  during  which  the  Redeemer  exercised  his 
ministry  before  the  Passion;  but  the  doubt  lies 
between  two  and  three ;  for  the  opinion,  adopted 
from  an  interpretation  of  Isaiah  lxi.  2  by  more  than 
one  of  the  ancients,  that  it  lasted  only  one  year, 
cannot  be  borne  out  (Euseb.  iii.  24 ;  Clem.  Alex. 
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Strom.  1 ;  Origen,  Princ.  4,  5).  The  data  are  to 
be  drawn  from  St.  John.  This  Evangelist  men- 
tions six  feasts,  at  five  of  which  Jesus  was  present ; 
the  Passover  that  followed  His  baptism  (ii.  13) ; 
«  a  feast  of  the  Jews  "  (Jofri)  without  the  article, 
v.  1)  a  Passover  during  which  Jesus  remained  in 
Galilee  (vi.  4) ;  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  to  which 
the  Lord  went  up  privately  (vii.  2) ;  the  feast  of 
Dedication  (x.  22) ;  and  lastly  the  feast  of  Pass- 
over, at  which  he  suffered  (xii.  xiii.).  There. are 
certainly  three  Passovers,  and  it  is  possible  that 
"a  feast"  (v.  1)  may  be  a  fourth.  Upon  this 
possibility  the  question  turns.  Liicke  in  his  Com- 
mentary (vol.  ii.  p.  1),  in  collecting  with  great 
research  the  various  opinions  on  this  place,  is  un- 
able to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  upon  it, 
and  leaves  it  unsolved.  But  if  this  feast  is  not  a 
Passover,  then  no  Passover  is  mentioned  by  John 
between  the  first  (ii.  13),  and  that  which  is  spoken 
of  in  the  sixth  chapter;  and  the  time  between 
those  two  must  be  assumed  to  be  a  single  year 
only.  Now,  although  the  record  of  John  of  this 
period  contains  but  few  facts,  yet  when  all  the 
Evangelists  are  compared,  the  amount  of  labour 
compressed  into  this  single  year  would  be  too  much 
for  its  compass.  The  time  during  which  Jesus 
was  baptizing  (by  bis  disciples)  near  the  Jordan 
was  probably  considerable,  and  lasted  till  John's 
imprisonment  (John  iii.  22-36,  and  see  below). 
The  circuit  round  Galilee,  mentioned  in  Matt.  iv. 
23-25,  was  a  missionary  journey  through  a  country 
of  considerable  population,  and  containing  two  hun- 
dred towns;  and  this  would  occupy  some  time. 
But  another  such  journey,  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive kind,  is  undertaken  in  the  same  year  (Luke 
viii.  1),  in  which  He  "went  throughout  every  city 
and  village."  And  a  third  circuit  of  the  same  kind, 
and  equally  general  (Matt.  ix.  35-38),  would  close 
the  same  year.  Is  it  at  all  probable  that  Jesus,  after 
spending  a  considerable  timein  Judaea,  would  be  able 
to  make  three  circuits  of  Galilee  in  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  preaching  and  doing  wonders  in  the 
various  places  to  which  He  came  ?  This  would  be 
more  likely  if  the  journeys  were  hurried  and 
partial ;  but  all  three  are  spoken  of  as  though  they 
were  the  very  opposite.  It  is,  to  say  the  least, 
easier  to  suppose  that  the  "  feast "  (John  v.  1)  was 
a  Passover,  dividing  the  time  into  two,  and  throw- 
ing two  of  these  circuits  into  the  second  year  of  the 
ministry ;  provided  there  be  nothing  to  make  this 
interpretation  improbable  in  itself.  The  words  are, 
"After  this  there  was  a  feast  of  the  Jews;  and 
Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem."  These  two  facts  are 
meant  as  cause  and  effect;  the  feast  caused  the 
visit.  If  so,  it  was  probably  one  of  the  three  feasts 
at  which  the  Jews  were  expected  to  appear  before 
God  at  Jerusalem.  Was  it  the  Passover,  the  Pen- 
tecost, or  the  feast  of  Tabernacles?  In  the  preced- 
ing chapter  the  Passover  has  been  spoken  of  as  "  the 
feast "  (ver.  45) ;  and  if  another  feast  were  meant 
here  the  name  of  it  would  have  been  added,  as  in  vii. 
3,  x.  22.  The  omission  of  the  article  is  not  decisive, 
for  it  occurs  in  other  cases  where  the  Passover  is 
certainly  intended  (Matt,  xxvii.  15  ;  Mark  xv.  6) ; 
oor  is  it  dear  that  the  Passover  was  called  the 
feast,  as  the  moat  eminent,  although  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles  was  sometimes  so  described.  All  that 
the  omission  oould  prove  would  be  that  the  Evan- 
gelist did  not  think  it  needful  to  describe  the  feast 
more  precisely.  The  words  in  John  iv.  35, "  There 
are  yet  four  months  and  then  oometh  harvest,"  would 
agree  with  this,  for  the  barley  harvest  began  on 


the  16th  Nisan,  and  reckoning  back  four  months 
would  bring  this  conversation  to  the  beginning  of 
December,  t.  e.  the  middle  of  Kisleu.  If  it  be 
granted  that  our  Lord  is  here  merely  quoting  a 
common  form  of  speech  (Alford),  still  it  is  more 
likely  that  He  would  use  one  appropriate  to  the 
time  at  which  He  was  speaking.  And  if  these 
words  were  uttered  in  December,  the  next  of  the 
three  great  feasts  occurring  would  be  the  Passover. 
The  shortness  of  the  interval  between  v.  1  and 
vi.  4,  would  afford  an  objection,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  scantiness  of  historical  details  in  the  early  part 
of  the  ministry  in  St.  John :  from  the  other  Evan- 
gelists it  appears  that  two  great  journeys  might 
have  to  be  included  between  these  verses.  Upon 
the  whole,  though  there  is  nothing  that  amounts 
to  proof,  it  is  probable  that  there  were  four  Pass- 
overs, and  consequently  that  our  Lord's  ministry 
lasted  somewhat  more  than  three  years,  the  "  be- 
ginning of  miracles"  (John  ii.)  having  been  wrought 
before  the  first  passover.  On  data  of  calculation 
that  have  already  been  mentioned,  the  year  of  the 
first  of  these  Passovers  was  U.O.  780,  and  the 
Baptism  of  our  Lord  took  place  either  in  the  begin- 
ning of  that  year  or  the  end  of  the  year  preceding. 
The  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  began  in  u.C. 
779.  (See  Commentaries  on  John  v.  1,  especially 
Kuindl  and  Liicke.  Also  Winer,  Realvctirterbuch, 
Art.  Jena  Christ ;  Greawell,  Dittertatiom,  vol.  i., 
Diss.  iv.  vol.  ii.,  Diet.  22.) 

After  this  sketch  of  the  means,  the  scene,  and  the 
duration  of  the  Saviour's  ministry,  the  historical 
order  of  the  events  may  be  followed  without  inter- 
ruption. 

Our  Lord  has  now  passed  through  the  ordeal  of 
temptation,  and  His  ministry  is  begun.  At  Beth- 
abara,  to  which  He  returns,  disciples  begin  to  be 
drawn  towards  Him;  Andrew  and  another,  pro- 
bably John,  the  sole  narrator  of  the  fact,  see  Jesus, 
and  hear  the  Baptist's  testimony  oonoerning  Him. 
Andrew  brings  Simon  Peter  to  see  Him  also ;  and 
He  receives  from  the  Lord  the  name  of  Cephas. 
Then  Philip  and  Nathanael  are  brought  into  contact 
with  our  Lord.  All  these  reappear  as  Apostles,  if 
Nathanael  be,  as  has  often  been  supposed,  the 
same  as  Bartholomew ;  but  the  time  of  their  calling 
to  that  office  was  not  yet.  But  that  their  minds, 
even  at  this  early  time,  were  wrought  upon  by 
the  expectation  of  the  Messiah  appears  by  the  con- 
fession of  Nathanael :  "Thou  art  the  Son  of  God; 
Thou  art  the  King  of  Israel"  (John  i.  35-51). 
The  two  disciples  last  named  saw  Him  as  He  was 
about  to  set  out  for  Galilee,  on  the  third  day  of  His 
sojourn  at  Bethabara.  The  third  day  after  this 
interview  Jesus  is  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  and  works 
His  first  miracle,  by  making  the  water  wine  (John 
i.  29,  35,  43 ;  ii.  1).  AU  4hese  particulars  are 
supplied  from  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  come  in 
between  the  11th  and  12th  verses  of  the  4th 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew.  They  show  that  our 
Lord  left  Galilee  expressly  to  be  baptized  and  to 
suffer  temptation,  and  returned  to  his  own  country 
when  these  were  accomplished.  He  now  betakes 
Himself  to  Capernaum,  and  after  a  sojourn  then 
of  "  not  many  days,"  sets  out  for  Jerusalem  to  the 
Passover,  which  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  His 
ministry  in  Judaea  (John  ii.  12,  13). 

The  cleansing  of  the  Temple  is  associated  by  St. 
John  with  this  first  Passover  (ii.  12-22),  and  a 
similar  cleansing  is  assigned  to  the  last  Passover 
by  the  other  Evangelists.  These  two  cannot  be 
confounded  without  throwing  discredit  on  the  his- 
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torical  character  of  one  narrative  or  the  other ;  the 
notes  of  time  are  too  precise.  But  a  host  of  inter- 
preters have  pointed  out  the  probability  that  an 
action  symbolical  of  the  power  and  authority  of 
Messiah  should  be  twice  performed,  at  the  opening 
of  the  ministry  and  at  its  close.  The  expulsion  of 
the  traders  was  not  likely  to  produce  a  permanent 
effect,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  Jesus  found 
the  tumult  and  the  traffic  defiling  the  court  of  the 
Temple  as  they  had  done  when  He  visited  it  before. 
Besides  the  difference  of  time,  the  narrative  of  St. 
John  is  by  no  means  identical  with  those  of  the 
others ;  he  mentions  that  Jesus  made  a  scourge  of 
small  cords  (ippuytWioy  iic  axotviwr,  ii.  1 5)  as  a 
symbol — we  need  not  prove  that  it  oould  be  no 
more— of  His  power  to  punish ;  that  here  He  cen- 
sured them  for  making  the  Temple  "  a  house  of 
merchandize,"  whilst  at  the  last  cleansing  it  was 
pronounced  "  a  den  of  thieves,"  with  a  distinet  re- 
ference to  the  two  passages  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah 
(Is.  Ivi.  7 ;  Jer.  vii.  11).  Writers  like  Strauss  would 
persuade  us  that  "  tact  and  good  sense  "  would  pre- 
vent the  Redeemer  from  attempting  such  a  violent 
measure  at  the  beginning  of  His  ministry,  before  His 
authority  was  admitted.  The  aptness  and  the 
greatness  of  the  occasion  have  no  weight  with  such 
critics.  The  usual  sacrifices  of  the  law  of  Jehovah, 
and  the  usual  half-shekel  paid  for  tribute  to  the 
Temple,  the  very  means  that  were  appointed  by 
God  to  remind  them  that  they  were  a  consecrated 
people,  were  mode  an  excuse  for  secularizing  even 
the  Temple ;  iind  in  its  holy  precincts  all  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world  went  on.  It  was  a  time  when 
"  the  zeal  of  God's  house "  might  well  supersede 
the  "tact"  on  which  the  German  philosopher 
lays  stress  ;  and  Jesus  failed  not  in  the  zeal,  nor 
did  the  accusing  consciences  of  the  traders  fail  to 
justify  it,  for  at  the  rebuke  of  one  man  they  re- 
treated from  the  scene  of  their  gains.  Their  hearts 
told  them,  even  though  they  had  been  long  im- 
mersed in  hardening  traffic,  that  the  house  of  God 
oould  belong  to  none  other  but  God;  and  when 
a  Prophet  claimed  it  for  Him,  conscience  deprived 
them  of  the  power  to  resist.  Immediately  after 
this,  the  Jews  asked  of  Him  a  sign  or  proof  of 
His  right  to  exercise  this  authority.  He  answered 
them  by  a  promise  of  a  sign  by  which  He  would 
hereafter  confirm  His  mission, "  Destroy  this  Temple 
and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up"  (John  ii.  19), 
alluding,  as  the  Evangelist  explains,  to  His  resur- 
rection. But  why  is  the  name  of  the  building 
before  them  applied  by  our  Lord  so  darkly  to 
Himself?  There  is  doubtless  a  hidden  reference 
to  the  Tempi.;  as  a  type  of  the  Church,  which 
Christ  by  His  death  and  resurrection  would  found 
and  raise  up.  He  who  has  cleared  of  buyers  and 
sellers  the  courts  of  »  perishable  Temple  made  with 
hands,  will  prove  hereafter  that  He  is  the  Founder 
of  an  eternal  Temple  made  without  hands,  and 
your  destroying  act  shall  be  the  cause.  The  reply 
was  indeed  obscure ;  but  it  was  meant  as  a  refusal 
of  their  demand ;  and  to  the  disciples  afterwards  it 
became  abundantly  clear.  At  the  time  of  the 
passion  this  saying  was  brought  against  Him,  in  a 
perverted  form — "  At  the  last  came  two  false  wit- 
nesses, and  said,  This  fellow  said,  I  am  able  to  de- 
stroy the  temple  of  God,  and  to  build  it  in  three 
•lays"  (Matt.  xxvi.  61).  They  hardly  knew  per- 
haps how  utterly  false  a  small  alteration  in  the  tale 
had  made  it.  They  wanted  to  hold  him  up  as  one 
who  dared  to  think  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple ; 
and  to  change  "  destroy "  into  "  I  can  destrov," 


might  seem  no  great  violence  to  do  to  the  truth. 
But  those  words  contained  not  a  mere  circumstance 
but  the  very  essence  of  the  saying,  "  you  are  the 
destroyers  of  the  temple ;  you  that  were  polluting 
it  now  by  turning  it  into  a  market-place  shall  de- 
stroy it,  and  also  your  city,  by  staining  its  stones 
with  my  blood."  Jesns  came  not  to  destroy  the 
Temple  but  to  widen  its  foundations ;  not  to  destroy 
the  law  bnt  to  complete  it  (Matt.  v.  17).  Two 
syllables  changed  their  testimony  into  a  lie. 

The  visit  of  Nicodemus  to  Jesus  took  place  about 
this  first  passover.  It  implies  that  our  Lord  had 
done  more  at  Jerusalem  than  is  recorded  of  Him 
even  by  John;  since  wc  have  here  a  Master  of 
Israel  (John  iii.  10),  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim 
(John  vii.  50)  expressing  his  belief  in  Him,  although 
too  timid  at  this  time  to  make  an  open  profession. 
The  object  of  the  visit,  though  not  directly  stated, 
is  still  clear:  he  was  one  of  the  better  Pharisees 
who  were  expecting  the  kingdom  of  Messiah,  and 
having  seen  the  miracles  that  Jesus  did,  he  came  to 
enquire  more  fully  about  these  signs  of  its  approach. 
This  indicates  the  connexion  between  the  remark  of 
Nicodemus  and  the  Lord's  reply :  "  You  recognise 
these  miracles  as  signs  of  the  kingdom  of  God ; 
verily  I  say  unto  you,  no  one  can  truly  see  and 
know  the  kingdom  of  God,  unless  he  be  bom  again 
(irwBtr,  from  above;  see  Lightfoot,  Jfor.  Hebr. 
in  loc.,  vol.  iv.).  The  visitor  boasted  the  blood  of 
Abraham,  and  expected  to  stand  high  in  the  new 
kingdom  in  virtue  of  that  birthright  He  did  not 
wish  to  surrender  it,  and  set  his  hopes  upon  some 
other  birth  (comp.  Matt.  iii.  9) ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing of  wilfulness  in  the  question — "  How  can  a 
man  be  born  when  he  is  old?"  (ver.  4).  Our  Lord 
again  insists  on  the  necessity  of  the  renewed  heart, 
in  him  who  would  be  admitted  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  The  new  birth  is  real  though  it  is  unseen, 
like  the  wind  which  blows  hither  and  thither 
though  the  eye  cannot  watch  it  save  in  its  effects. 
Even  so  the  Spirit  sways  the  heart  towards  good, 
curries  it  away  towards  heaven,  brings  over  the 
soul  at  one  time  the  cloud,  at  another  the  sunny 
weather.  The  sound  of  Him  is  heard  in  the  soul, 
now  as  the  eager  east  wind  bringing  pain  and  re- 
morse; now  breathing  over  it  the  sort  breath  of 
consolation.  In  all  this  He  is  as  powerful  as  the 
wind ;  and  as  unseen  is  the  mode  of  His  operations. 
For  the  new  birth,  of  water  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
without  which  none  can  come  to  God,  faith  in 
the  Son  of  God  is  needed  (ver.  18) ;  and  as  im- 
plied in  that,  the  renouncing  of  those  evil  deeds 
that  blind  the  eyes  to  the  truth  (vers.  19,  20). 
It  has  been  well  said  that  this  discourse  contains 
the  whole  Gospel  in  epitome ;  there  is  the  kingdom 
of  grace  into  which  God  will  receive  those  who 
have  offended  Him,  the  new  truth  which  God  the 
holy  Spirit  will  write  in  all  those  who  seek  the 
kingdom  ;  and  God  the  Son  crucified  and  slain  thai 
all  who  would  be  saved  may  look  on  Him  when 
He  is  lifted  up,  and  find  health  thereby.  The  three 
Persons  of  the  Trinity  are  all  before  us  carrying 
out  the  scheme  of  man's  salvation.  If  it  be  asked 
how  Nicodemus,  so  timid  and  half-hearted  as  yet, 
was  allowed  to  hear  thus  early  in  the  ministry 
what  our  Lord  kept  back  even  from  His  disciples 
till  near  -the  end  of  it,  the  answer  must  be,  that, 
wise  as  it  was  to  keep  back  from  the  general  body 
of  the  hearers  the  doctrine  of  the  Crucifixion,  the 
Physician  of  souls  would  treat  each  case  with  the 
medicine  that  it  most  required.  Nicodemus  vsj 
an  enquiring  spirit,  ready  to  believe  all  the  Gospel. 
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but  for  hii  Jewish  prejudices  and  his  soda)  position. 
He  was  one  whom  even  the  shadow  of  the  Cross 
would  not  estrange;  and  the  Lord  knew  it,  and 
laid  open  to  him  all  the  scheme  of  salvation.  Not 
in  vain.  The  tradition,  indeed,  may  not  be  tho- 
roughly certain,  which  reports  his  open  conversion 
and  his  baptism  by  Peter  and  John  (Phot.  Bibiioth. 
Cod.  171).  But  three  years  after  this  conversa- 
tion, when  all  the  disciples  have  been  scattered 
by  the  death  of  Jesus,  he  comes  forward  with 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  at  no  little  risk,  although 
with  a  kind  of  secrecy  still,  to  perform  the  last 
offices  for  the  Master  to  whom  his  soul  cleaves 
(John  xix.  39). 

After  a  sojourn  at  Jerusalem  of  uncertain  dura- 
tion, Jesus  went  to  the  Jordan  with  His  disciples ; 
and  they  there  baptized  in  His  name.  The  Baptist 
was  now  at  Aenon  near  Salim ;  and  the  jealousy  of 
his  disciples  against  Jesus  drew  from  John  an 
avowal  of  his  position,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
humility  (John  iii.  27-80),  "  A  man  can  receive 
nothing  except  it  be  given  him  from  heaven.  Ye 
yourselves  bear  me  witness,  that  I  sakl,  I  am  not 
the  Christ,  but  that  I  have  been  sent  before  Him. 
He  that  hath  the  bride  is  the  bridegroom ;  but  the 
friend  of  the  bridegroom,  which  stand eth  and  hear- 
eth  him,  rejoiceth  greatly  because  of  the  bride- 
groom's voice :  this  my  joy  therefore  is  fulfilled. 
He  most  increase,  but  1  must  decrease."  The 
speaker  is  one  who  has  hitherto  enjoyed  the  highest 
honour  and  popularity,  a  prophet  extolled  by  all 
the  people.  Before  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  his 
reflected  light  is  turning  pale ;  it  shall  soon  be  ex- 
tinguished. Yet  no  word  of  reluctance,  or  of  at- 
tempt to  cling  to  a  temporary  and  departing  great- 
ness, escapes  him.  "  He  must  increase  but  I  must 
decrease.  It  had  been  the  same  before ;  when  the 
Sanhedrim  sent  to  enquire  about  him  he  claimed  to 
be  no  more  than  "  the  voice  of  One  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  Make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord,  as 
said  the  prophet  Esaias  "  (John  i.  23) ;  there  was 
one  "  who  coming  after  me  is  preferred  before  me, 
whose  shoe's  latchet  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose" 
(i.  27).  Strauss  thinks  this  height  of  self-renun- 
ciation beautiful,  but  impossible  (Leben  Jesu,  ii. 
1,  §46) ;  but  what  divine  influence  had  worked  in 
the  Baptist's  spirit,  adorning  that  once  rugged 
nature  with  the  grace  of  humility,  we  do  not  admit 
that  Dr.  Strauss  is  in  a  position  to  measure. 

How  long  this  sojourn  in  Judaea  lasted  is  uncer- 
tain. But  in  order  to  reconcile  John  iv.  1  with 
Matt.  iv.  12,  we  must  suppose  that  it  was  much 
longer  than  the  "  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  "  days, 
to  which  the  learned  Mr.  Greswell  upon  mere 
conjecture  would  limit  it.  From  the  two  passages 
together  it  would  seem  that  John  was  after  a  short 
time  cast  into  prison  (Matt.),  and  that  Jesus,  see- 
ing that  the  enmity  directed  against  the  Baptist 
would  now  assail  Him,  because  of  the  increasing 
success  of  His  ministry  (John),  resolved  to  with- 
draw from  its  reach. 

In  the  way  to  Galilee  Jesus  passed  by  the  shortest 
route,  through  Samaria.  This  country,  peopled 
by  men  from  five  districts,  whom  the  king  of 
Assyria  had  planted  there  in  the  time  of  Hoshea 
(2  K.  xvii.  24,  Ac.),  and  by  the  residue  of  the 
ten  tribes  that  was  left  behind  from  the  captivity, 
had  once  abounded  in  idolatry,  though  latterly 
iaith  iu  the  true  God  had  gained  ground.  The 
Samaritans  even  claimed  to  share  with  the  people 
of  Judaea  the  restoration  of  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  were  repulsed  (Ezra  iv.  1-3).    In  the 
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time  of  our  Lord  they  were  hated  by  the  Jews 
even  more  than  if  they  had  been  Gentiles.  Their 
corrupt  worship  was  a  shadow  of  the  true ;  their 
temple  on  Gerizixn  was  a  rival  to  that  which 
adorned  the  hill  of  Zion.  "  He  that  eats  bread 
from  the  hand  of  a  Samaritan,"  says  a  Jewish 
writer,  "  is  as  one  that  eats  swine's  flesh."  Yet 
even  in  Samaria  were  souls  to  be  saved ;  and  Jesus 
would  not  shake  off  even  that  dust  from  His  feet. 
He  came  in  His  journey  to  Sichem,  which  the 
Jews  in  mockery  had  changed  to  Sychar,  to  indi- 
cate that  its  people  were  drunkards  (Lightfoot),  or 

that  they  followed  idols  ("1£C',  Keland,  see  Hab. 

ii.  18).  Wearied  and  athirst  He  sat  on  the  side  of 
Jacob's  well.  A  woman  from  the  neighbouring 
town  came  to  draw  from  the  well,  and  was  as- 
tonished that  a  Jew  should  address  her  as  a  neigh- 
boor,  with  a  request  for  water.  The  conversation 
that  ensued  might  be  taken  for  an  example  of  the 
mode  in  which  Christ  leads  to  Himself  the  souls  of 
men.  The  awakening  of  her  attention  to  the 
privilege  she  is  enjoying  in  communing  with  Him 
(John  iv.  10-15);  the  self-knowledge  and  self- 
conviction  which  He  arouses  (vers.  15-19),  and 
which  whilst  it  pains  does  not  repel;  the  complete 
revelation  of  Himself,  which  she  cannot  but  believe 
(vers.  19-29),  ore  effects  that  He  has  wrought  in 
many  another  case.  The  woman's  lightness  and 
security,  until  she  finds.herself  in  the  presence  of  a 
Prophet,  who  knows  all  her  past  sins ;  her  readi- 
ness afterwards  to  enter  on  a  religious  question, 
which  perhaps  had  often  been  revolved  in  her  mind 
in  a  worldly  and  careless  way,  are  so  natural  that 
they  are  almost  enough  of  themselves  to  establish 
the  historical  character  of  the  account. 

In  this  remarkable  dialogue  are  many  things  to 
ponder  over.  The  living  water  which  Christ  would 
give ;  the  announcement  of  a  change  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Jew  and  Samaritan ;  lastly,  the  confession 
that  He  who  speaks  is  truly  the  Messiah,  are  all 
noteworthy.  The  open  avowal  that  He  is  the 
Messiah,  made  to  the  daughter  of  an  abhorred  people, 
is  accounted  for  if  we  remember  that  this  was  the 
first  and  last  time  when  He  taught  personally  in 
Samaria,  and  that  the  woman  showed  a  special  fit- 
ness to  receive  it,  for  she  expected  in  the  Christ  a 
spiritual  teacher  not  a  temporal  prince :  "  When  He 
is  come  He  will  tell  us  all  things"  (ver.  25).  The 
very  absence  of  national  pride,  which  so  beset  the 
Jews,  preserved  in  her  a  right  conception  of  the 
Christ.  Had  she  thoughts — had  she  said,  "  When 
He  is  come  He  will  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel, 
and  set  His  followers  in  high  places,  on  His  right 
and  on  His  left,"  then  He  could  not  have  answered, 
as  now,  "  I  that  speak  unto  thee  am  He."  The 
words  would  have  conveyed  a  falsehood  to  her.  The 
,  Samaritans  came  out  to  Him  on  the  report  of  the 
I  woman ;  they  heard  Him  and  believed :  "  We  have 
j  heard  Him  ourselves,  and  know  that  this  is  indeed 
( the  CRrist,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  "  (ver.  42). 
Was  this  great  grace  thrown  away  upon  them? 
Did  it  abide  by  them,  or  was  it  lost?  In  the  per- 
secution that  arose  about  Stephen,  Philip  "went 
down  to  a  city  of  Samaria  (not  "  the  city,"  as  in 
the  English  version),  and  preached  Christ  unto 
them  "  (Acts  viii.  i).  We  dare  not  pronounce  as 
certain  tliat  this  city  was  Sychar:  but  the  readi- 
ness of  the  Samaritans  to  believe  (viii.  6)  recais 
I  the  candour  and  readiness  of  the  men  of  Sychar, 
'  and  it  is  difficult  not  to  connect  the  two  events 
together. 
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Jesus  now  retained  to  Galilee,  and  came  to 
Nazareth,  His  own  city.  In  the  Synagogue  He 
•ipounded  to  the  people  a  passage  from  Iaaiah 
(lxi.  1),  telling  them  that  its  fulfilment  was  now 
at  hand  in  His  person.  The  same  truth  that  had 
filled  the  Samaritans  with  gratitude,  wrought  up 
to  fury  the  men  of  Nazareth,  who  would  have  de- 
stroyed Him  if  He  had  not  escaped  out  of  their 
hands  (Luke  it.  16-30).  He  came  now  to  Caper- 
naum. On  his  way  hither,  when  He  had  reached 
Cana,  He  healed  the  son  of  one  of  the  courtiers  of 
Herod  Antrpas  (John  iv.  46-54),  who  "  himself  be- 
lieved, and  his  whole  bouse."  This  was  the  second 
Galilean  miracle.  At  Capernaum  He  wrought  many 
miracles  for  them  that  needed.  Here  two  disciples 
who  bad  known  Him  before,  namely,  Simon  Peter 
and  Andrew,  were  called  from  their  fishing  to 
become  "  fishers  of  men  "  (Matt.  iv.  19),  and  the 
two  sons  of  Zebedee  received  the  same  summons. 
After  healing  on  the  Sabbath  a  demoniac  in  the 
Synagogue,  a  miracle  which  was  witnessed  by  many, 
and  was  made  known  everywhere,  He  returned  the 
same  day  to  Simon's  house,  and  healed  the  mother- 
in-law  of  Simon  who  was  sick  of  a  fever.  At 
sunset,  the  multitude,  now  fully  aroused  by  what 
they  had  heard,  brought  their  sick  to  Simon's  door 
to  get  them  healed.  He  did  not  refuse  His  succour, 
and  healed  them  all  (Hark  i.  29-34).  He  now, 
alter  showering  down  on  Capernaum  so  many 
cures,  turned  His  thoughts,  to  the  rest  of  Galilee, 
where  other  "  lost  sheep  "  were  scattered : — "  Let 
us  go  into  the  next  towns  (Kupurrokf it)  that 
I  may  preach  there  also,  for  therefore  came  I  forth  " 
'Mark  i.  38).  The  journey  through  Galilee,  on 
which  He  now  entered,  most  have  been  a  general 
circuit  of  that  country.  His  object  was  to  call  on 
the  Galileans  to  repent  and  believe  the  Gospel. 
This  could  only  be  done  completely  by  taking  such 
a  journey  that  His  teaching  might  be*  accessible  to 
all  in  turn  at  some  point  or  other.  Josephus  men- 
tions that  there  were  two  hundred  and  four  towns 
and  villages  in  Galilee  {Vita,  45):  therefore 
'uch  a  circuit  as  should  in  any  real  sense  embrace 
the  whole  of  Galilee  would  require  some  months 
for  its  performance.  "  The  course  of  the  present 
circuit,  says  Mr.  Gresswell  (Dissertations,  vol.  ii. 
293),  "  we  may  conjecture,  was,  upon  the  whole, 
as  follows : — First,  along  the  western  side  of  the 
Jordan,  northward,  which  would  disseminate  the 
fame  of  Jesus  in  Decapolis;  secondly,  along  the 
confines  of  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip,  westward,  which 
would  make  Him  known  throughout  Syria  ;  thirdly, 
by  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  southward  j  and, 
lastly,  along  the  verge  of  Samaria,  and  the  western 
ivgion  of  the  lake  of  Galilee — the  nearest  points  to 
Judaea  proper  and  to  Peraea — until  it  returned  to 
Capernaum."  In  the  course  of  this  circuit,  besides 
the  works  of  mercy  spoken  of  by  the  Evangelists 
(Matt.  iv.  23-25 ;  Mark  i.  32-34;  Luke  iv.  40- 
44)  He  had  probably  called  to  Him  more  of  His 
Apostles.  Four  at  least  were  His  companions 
from  the  beginning  of  it.  The  rest  (except  perhaps 
Judas  Iscariot)  were  Galileans,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  they  were  found  by  their  Master 
during  this  circuit.  Philip  of  Bethsaida  and  Nath- 
an ael  or  Bartholomew  were  already  prepared  to 
become  His  disciples  by  an  earlier  interview.  On 
this  circuit  occurred  the  first  case  of  the  healing 
of  a  leper ;  it  is  selected  for  record'  by  the  Evan- 
gelists, because  of  the  incnrableness  of  the  ailment. 
So  great  was  the  dread  of  this  disorder— so  strict 
the  precautions  against  its  infection— that  even  the 
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raising  of  J  aims'  daughter  from  the  dead,  which 
probably  occurred  at  Capernaum  about  the  end  of 
this  circuit,  would  hardly  impress  the  beholders 
more  profoundly. 

Second  year  of  the  Ministry. — Jesus  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  "  a  feast  of  the  Jews,"  which  we  have 
shown  (p.  1051)  to  have  been  probably  the  Pass- 
over. At  the  pool  Bethesda  (  =  house  of  mercy), 
which  was  near  the  sheep-gate  (Neh.  iii.  1)  on 
the  north-east  side  of  the  temple,  Jesus  saw  many 
infirm  persons  waiting  their  turn  for  the  healing 
virtues  of  the  water.  (John  v.  1-18.  On  the 
genuineness  of  the  fourth  verse,  see  Scholz,  N.  T. ; 
Tischendorf,  jV.  T.;  and  Liicke,  in  loc.  It  is 
wanting  In  three  out  of  the  four  chief  MSS. ; 
it  is  singularly  disturbed  with  variations  in  the 
MSS.  that  insert  it,  and  it  abounds  in  words 
which  do  not  occur  again  in  this  Gospel.)  Among 
them  was  a  man  who  had  had  an  infirmity  thirty- 
eight  years:  Jesus  made  htm  whole  by  a  word, 
bidding  him  take  up  his  bed  and  walk.  The 
miracle  was  done  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  the  Jews, 
by  which  name  in  St.  John's  Gospel  we  are  to 
understand  the  Jewish  authorities,  who  acted 
against  Jesus,  rebuked  the  man  for  carrying  his 
bed.  It  was  a  labour,  and  as  such  forbidden  (Jer. 
rvii.  21).  The  answer  of  the  man  was  too  logical 
to  be  refuted :  "  He  that  made  me  whole,  the  same 
said  unto  me,  Take  up  thy  bed  and  walk  "  (v.  1 1). 
If  He  had  not  authority  for  the  latter,  whence 
came  His  power  to  do  the  former?  Their  anger 
was  now  directed  against  Jesus  for  healing  on  the 
Sabbath,  even  for  well-doing.  They  sought  to  put 
Him  to  death.  In  our  Lord's  justification  of  Him- 
self, "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work  " 
(v.  17),  there  is  an  unequivocal  claim  to  the 
Divine  nature.  God  the  Father  never  rests:  if 
sleep  could  visit  His  eyelids  for  an  instant ;  if  His 
band  could  droop  for  a  moment's  rest,  the  universe 
would  collapse  ic  ruin.  He  rested  on  the  seventh 
day  from  the  creation  of  new  beings ;  but  from  the 
maintenance  of  those  that  exist  He  never  rests.  His 
love  streams  forth  on  every  day  alike ;  as  do  the 
impartial  beams  from  the  sun  that  He  has  placed 
in  the  heavens.  The  Jews  rightly  understood  the 
saying:  none  but  God  could  utter  it;  none  could 
quote  God's  example,  as  setting  Him  over  and 
above  God's  law,  save  One  who  waa  God  Himself. 
They  sought  the  more  to  kill  Him.  He  ex- 
pounded to  them  more  fully  His  relation  to  the 
Father.  He  works  with  the  strength  of  the 
Father  and  according  to  His  will.  He  can  do 
all  that  the  Father  does.  He  can  raise  men  out 
of  bodily  and  out  of  spiritual  death ;  and  He  can 
judge  all  men.  John  bore  witness  to  Him;  the 
works  that  He  does  bear  even  stronger  witness. 
The  reason  that  the  Jews  do  not  believe  is  their 
want  of  discernment  of  the  meaning  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  that  comes  from  their  worldliness,  their 
desire  of  honour  from  one  another.  Unbelief  shall 
bring  condemnation ;  even  out  of  their  Law  they 
can  be  condemned,  since  they  believe  not  even 
Moses,  who  foretold  that  Christ  should  come  (John 
v.  19-47).' 

Another  discussion  about  the  Sabbath  arose  from 
the  disciples  plucking  the  ears  of  corn  as  they  went 
through  the  fields  (Matt.  iii.  1-8).  The  time  of 
this  is  somewhat  uncertain :  some  would  place  it  a 
year  later,  just  after  the  third  Passover  (Clausen) ; 
bat  its  place  is  much  more  probably  here  (New- 
come,  Robinson,  &c.).  The  needy  were  permitted 
by  the  Law  (Dent,  xxiii.  25)  to  plnck  the  ears  of 
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corn  with  their  hand,  even  without  waiting  for 
ti»  owner's  permission.  The  disciples  must  have 
been  living  a  hard  and  poor  life  to  resort  to  such 
means  of  sustenance.  But  the  Pharisees  would  not 
allow  that  it  was  lawful  on  the  Sabbath-day. 
Jesus  reminds  them  that  David,  whose  example 
they  are  not  likely  to  challenge,  ate  the  sacred 
shewbread  in  the  tabernacle,  which  it  was  not 
lawful  to  eat.  The  priests  might  partake  of  it, 
but  not  a  stranger  (Ex.  xxix.  33 ;  Lev.  xxiv.  5,  9). 
David,  on  the  principle  that  mercy  was  better  than 
sacrifice  (lies.  vi.  6),  took  it  and  gave  to  the  young 
men  that  were  with  him  that  they  might  not 
perish  for  hunger.  In  order  further  to  show  that 
a  literal  mechanical  observance  of  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath  would  lead  to  absurdities,  Jesus  reminds 
them  that  this  law  is  perpetually  set  aside  on 
account  of  another:  "  The  priests  pro  Sine  the  Sab- 
bath and  are  blameless"  (Matt  xii.  5).  The  work 
of  sacrifice,  the  placing  of  the  shewbread,  go  on  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  labour  even  on  that  day  may  be 
done*y  priests,  and  may  please  God.  It  was  the  root 
of  the  Pharisees'  fault  that  they  thought  sacrifice 
better  than  mercy,  ritual  exactness  more  than  love : 
"  If  ye  had  known  what  this  meaneth,  I  will  have 
mercy  and  not  sacrifice,  ye  would  not  have  con- 
demned the  guiltless.  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord 
even  of  the  Sabbath-day  "  (Matt.  xii.  7,  8).  These 
last  words  are  inseparable  from  the  meaning  of  our 
Lord's  answer.  In  pleading  the  example  of  David, 
the  king  and  prophet,  and  of  the  priests  in  the 
temple,  the  Lord  tacitly  implies  the  greatness  of 
His  own  position.  He  is  indeed  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King ;  and  had  He  been  none  of  these,  the 
argument  would  have  been  not  merely  incom- 
plete, but  misleading.  It  is  undeniable  that  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath  was  very  strict.  Against 
labours  as  small  as  that  of  winnowing  the  corn 
a  severe  penalty  was  set.  Our  Lord  quotes  cases 
where  the  law  is  superseded  or  set  aside,  because 
He  is  One  who  has  power  to  do  the  same.  And  ! 
the  rise  of  a  new  law  is  implied  in  those  words  j 
which  St.  Mark  alone  has  recorded :  "  The  Sabbath  j 
was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath."  ' 
The  law  upon  the  Sabbath  was  made  in  love  to 
men,  to  preserve  for  them  a  due  measure  of  rest, 
to  keep  room  for  the  worship  of  God.  The  Son  of 
Man  has  power  to  re-adjust  this  law,  if  its  work  is 
done,  or  if  men  are  fit  to  receive  a  higher. 

This  may  have  taken  place  on  the  way  from 
Jerusalem  after  the  Passover.  On  another  Sabbath, 
probably  at  Capernaum,  to  which  Jesus  had  re- 
turned, the  Pharisees  gave  a  far  more  striking 
proof  of  the  way  in  which  their  hard  and  narrow 
and  unloving  interpretation  would  turn  the  bene- 
ficence of  the  Law  into  a  blighting  oppression. 
Our  Lord  entered  into  the  synagogue,  and  found 
there  a  man  with  a  withered  hand — some  poor 
artizan  perhaps  whose  handiwork  was  his  means 
of  life.  Jesus  was  about  to  beal  him — which 
would  give  back  life  to  the  sufferer— which  would 
give  joy  to  every  beholder  who  had  one  touch  of 
pity  in  his  heart.  The  Pharisees  interfere :  "  Is  it 
lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath-day  V  Their  doctors 
would  have  allowed  them  to  pull  a  sheep  out  of  a 
pit ;  but  they  will  not  have  a  man  rescued  from 
the  depth  of  misery.  Rarely  is  that  loving  Teacher 
wroth,  but  here  His  anger,  mixed  with  grief,  showed 
itself :  He  looked  round  about  upon  them  "  with 
anger,  being  grieved  at  the  hardness  of  t  heir  hearts," 
and  answered  their  cavils  by  healing  the  man  (Matt, 
xii.  9-14 ;  Mark  iii.  1-6  ;  Luke  vi.  6-11). 
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In  placing  the  ordination  or  calling  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  just  before  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  we 
are  under  the  guidance  of  St.  Luke  (vi.  IS,  17). 
But  this  more  solemn  separation  for  their  work  by 
no  means  marks  the  time  of  their  first  approach  to 
Jesus.  Scattered  notices  prove  that  some  of  them 
at  least  were  drawn  gradually  to  the  Lord,  so  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  identify  the  moment  when 
they  earned  the  name  of  disciples.  In  the  case  of 
St.  Peter,  five  degrees  or  stages  might  be  traced 
(John  i.  41-43;  Matt.  iv.  19,  xvi.  17-19;  Luke 
xxii.31,32  ;  Johnxxi.  15-19),  at  each  of  which  he 
came  somewhat  nearer  to  his  Master.  That  which 
takes  place  here  is  the  appointment  of  twelve  dis- 
ciples to  be  a  distinct  body,  under  the  name  of 
Apostles.  They  are  not  sent  forth  to  preach  until 
later  in  the  same  year.  The  number  twelve  must 
have  reference  to  the  number  of  the  Jewish  tribes : 
it  is  a  number  selected  on  account  of  its  symbolical 
meaning,  for  the  work  confided  to  them  might  have 
been  wrought  by  more  or  fewer.  Twelve  is  used 
with  the  same  symbolical  reference  in  many  passages 
of  the  0.  T.  Twelve  pillars  to  the  altar  which 
Moses  erected  (Ex.  xxiv.  4) ;  twelve  stones  to  com- 
memorate the  passing  of  the  ark  over  Jordan  (Josh, 
iv.  3) ;  twelve  precious  stones  in  the  breastplate  ot 
the  priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  21) ;  twelve  oxen  bearing  up 
the  molten  sea  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  (1  K.  vii. 
25) ;  twelve  officers  over  Solomon's  household  (IK. 
iv.  7) :  all  these  are  examples  of  the  perpetual  repe- 
tition of  the  Jewish  number.  Bfthr  (Symboiii, 
vol.  i.)  has  accumulated  passages  from  various 
authors  to  show  that  twelve,  the  multiple  of  four 
and  three,  is  the  type  or  symbol  of  the  universe ; 
but  it  is  enough  here  to  say  that  the  use  of  the 
number  in  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church 
has  a  reference  to  the  tribes  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
Hence  the  number  continues  to  be  used  after  the 
addition  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  made  it  inap- 
plicable. The  Lord  Himself  tells  them  that  they 
"  shall  sit  on  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel"  (Matt.  xix.  27,  28).  When  He  began  His 
ministry  in  Galilee,  He  left  His  own  home  at  Na- 
zareth, and  separated  Himself  from  His  kinsmen 
after  the  flesh,  in  order  to  devote  Himself  more 
completely  to  His  prophetical  office ;  and  these 
Twelve  were  "to  be  with  Him"  (Mark),  and  to 
be  instead  of  family  and  friends.  But  the  enmity 
of  the  Jews  separated  Him  also  from  His  country- 
men. Every  day  the  prospect  of  the  Jews  receiving 
Him  as  their  Messiah ,  to  their  own  salvation,  became 
more  faint ;  and  the  privileges  of  the  favoured  people 
passed  gradually  over  to  the  new  Israel,  the  new 
Church,  the  new  Jerusalem,  of  which  the  Apostles 
were  the  foundation.  The  precise  day  in  which 
this  defection  was  completed  could  not  be  specified. 
The  Sun  of  Righteousness  rose  on  the  world,  and 
set  for  the  Jews,  through  all  the  shades  of  twilight. 
In  the  education  of  the  Twelve  for  their  appointed 
work,  we  see  the  supersedure  of  the  Jews ;  in  the 
preservation  of  the  symbolical  number  we  see  pie- 
served  a  recognition  of  their  original  right. 

In  the  tour  lists  of  the  names  of  the  Apostles 
preserved  to  us  (Matt,  x.,  Mark  iii.,  Luke  vi.,  Acts 
i.),  there  is  a  certain  order  preserved,  amidst  varia- 
tions. The  two  pairs  of  brothers,  Simon  and  Andrew, 
and  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  are  always  named  the  first ; 
and  of  these  Simon  Peter  ever  holds  the  first  place. 
Philip  and  Bartholomew,  Thomas  and  Matthew, 
are  always  in  the  next  rank ;  and  of  them  Philip  is 
always  the  first.  In  the  third  rank  James  the  son 
of  Alpheus  is  the  first,  as  Judas  Irairiot  is  always 
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the  last,  with  Simon  the  Zealot  and  Thaddaeus 
between.  The  principle  that  governs  this  arrange- 
ment cannot  be  determined  very  positively ;  but  as 
no  doubt  Simon  Peter  stands  first  because  of  his 
zeal  in  his  Master's  service,  and  Judas  ranks  last 
because  of  his  treason,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
they  are  all  arranged  with  some  reference  at  least 
to  their  zeal  and  fitness  for  the  apostolic  office. 
Some  of  the  Apostles  were  certainly  poor  and  un- 
learned men ;  it  is  probable  that  the  rest  were  of 
the  same  kind.  Four  of  them  were  fishermen,  not 
indeed  the  poorest  of  their  class  ;  and  a  fifth  was  a 
"  publican, '  one  of  the  portitores,  or  tax-gatherers, 
who  collected  the  taxes  farmed  by  Romans  of  higher 
rank.  Andrew,  who  is  mentioned  with  Peter,  is 
less  conspicuous  in  the  history  than  he,  bat  he 
enjoyed  free  access  to  his  Master,  and  seems  to  have 
been  more  intimate  with  him  than  the  rest  (John 
vi.  8,  xii.  22,  with  Mark  xiii.  3).  But  James  and 
John,  who  are  sometimes  placed  above  him  in  the 
list,  were  especially  distinguished  by  Jesus.  They 
were  unmarried ;  and  their  mother,  of  whose  ambi- 
tion we  have  a  well-known  instance,  seems  to  have 
had  much  influence  over  them.  The  zeal  and  fire 
of  their  disposition  is  indicated  in  the  name  of 
Boanerges  bestowed  upon  them.  One  seems  hardly 
to  recognize  in  the  tierce  enthusiasts  who  would 
have  called  down  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  the 
inhospitable  Samaritans  (Luke  ix.  52-56)  the  Apostle 
of  Love  and  his  brother.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Bartholomew  of  the  Twelve  is  the  same  as  Na- 
thanael  (John  i.)  ;  and  the  Lebbseus  or  Thaddaeus 
the  same  as  Judas  the  brother  of  James.  Simon 
the  Zealot  was  so  called  probably  from  his  belonging 
to  the  sect  of  Zealots,  who,  from  Num.  xxv.  7,  8, 
took  it  on  themselves  to  punish  crimes  against  the 
law.  If  the  name  Iscariot  (=roan  of  Cariot= 
Kerioth)  refers  the  birth  of  the  traitor  to  Kerioth 
in  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  25),  then  it  would  appear  that 
the  traitor  alone  was  of  Judaean  origin,  and  the 
eleven  faithful  ones  were  despised  Galileans. 

From  henceforth  the  education  of  the  twelve 
Apostles  will  be  one  of  the  principal  features  of 
the  Lord's  ministry.  First  He  instructs  them ; 
then  He  takes  them  with  Him  as  companions  of  His 
wayfaring ;  then  He  sends  them  forth  to  teach  and 
heal  for  Him.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  although 
it  is  meant  for  all  the  disciples,  seems  to  have  a  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  chosen  Twelve  ( Matt.  v.  1 1 . . .). 
Its  principal  features  have  been  sketched  already ; 
but  they  will  miss  their  full  meaning  if  it  is  for- 
gotten that  they  are  the  first  teaching  which  the 
Apostles  were  called  on  to  listen  to  after  their  ap- 
pointment. 

About  this  time  it  was  that  John  the  Baptist, 
long  a  prisoner  with  little  hope  ot  release,  sent  his 
•liaciples  to  Jesus  with  the  question,  "  Art  thou  He 
that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another?" 
In  all  the  Gospels  there  is  no  more  touching  inci- 
dent. Those  who  maintain  that  it  was  done  solely 
for  the  sake  of  the  disciples,  and  that  John  himself 
needed  no  answer  to  support  bis  faith,  show  as 
little  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  as  exactness  in 
explaining  the  words  of  the  account.  The  great 
privilege  of  John's  lrfe  was  that  he  was  appointed 
to  recognize  and  bear  witness  to  the  Messiah  (John 
i.  31).  After  languishing  a  year  in  a  dungeon, 
after  learning  that  even  yet  Jesus  had  made  no 
steps  towards  the  establishment  of  His  kingdom  ot 
the  Jews,  and  that  His  following  consisted  of  only 
twelve  poor  Galileans,  doubts  began  to  cloud  over 
his  spirit.    Was  the  kingdom  of  Messiah  as  near  as 


he  had  thought  ?  Was  Jesus  not  the  Messiah,  but 
some  forerunner  of  that  Deliverer,  as  he  himself 
had  been  ?  There  is  no  unbelief ;  he  does  not  sup- 
pose that  Jesus  has  deceived ;  when  the  doubts  arise, 
it  is  to  Jesus  that  he  submits  them.  But  it  was 
not  without  great  depression  and  perplexity  that  he 
put  the  question,  "  Art  thou  He  that  should  come  f 
The  scope  of  the  answer  given  lies  in  its  recalling 
John  to  the  grounds  of  his  former  confidence.  The 
very  miracles  are  being  wrought  that  were  to  be 
the  signs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  therefore 
that  kingdom  is  come  (Is.  xxxv.  5,  xlii.  6,  7). 
There  is  more  of  grave  encouragement  than  of  re- 
buke in  the  words,  "  Blessed  is  he  who  shall  not 
be  offended  in  me"  (Matt.  xi.  6).  They  bid  the 
Forerunner  to  have  a  good  heart,  and  to  hope  and 
believe  to  the  end.  He  has  allowed  sorrow,  and 
the  apparent  triumph  of  wickedness,  which  is  a 
harder  trial,  to  trouble  his  view  of  the  divine  plan ; 
let  him  remember  that  it  is  blessed  to  attain  that 
state  of  confidence  which  these  things  cannot  disturb ; 
and  let  the  signs  which  Jesus  now  exhibits  suffice 
him  to  the  end  (Matt.  xi.  1-6  ;  Luke  vii.  18-23). 

The  testimony  to  John  which  our  Lord  graciously 
adds  is  intended  to  reinstate  him  in  that  place  in 
the  minds  of  His  own  disciples  which  he  had  occupied 
before  this  mission  of  doubt.  John  is  not  a  weak 
waverer ;  not  a  luxurious  courtier,  attaching  him- 
self to  the  new  dispensation  from  worldly  motives ; 
but  a  prophet,  and  more  than  a  prophet,  for  the 
prophets  spoke  of  Jesus  afar  off,  but  John  stood 
before  the  Messiah,  and  with  his  hand  pointed  Him 
out.  He  came  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah 
(Mai.  iii.  1,  nr.  5),  to  prepare  for  the  kingdom  ot 
heaven.  And  yet  great  as  he  was,  the  least  of  those 
in.  the  kingdom  of  heaven  when  it  is  completely 
planted  should  enjoy  a  higher  degree  of  religious  illu- 
mination than  he  (Matt.  xi.  7-11 ;  Luke  vii.  24-28). 

How  commences  the  second  circuit  of  Galilee 
(Luke  viii.  1-3),  to  which  belong  the  parables  in 
Matt.  xiii. ;  the  visit  of  our  Lord's  mother  and  bre- 
thren (Luke  viii.  19-21),  and  the  account  of  his 
reception  at  Nazareth  (Mark  vi.  1-6). 

During  this  time  the  twelve  have  journeyed  with 
Him.  But  now  a  third  circuit  in  Galilee  is  re- 
corded, which  probably  occurred  during  the  List 
three  months  of  this  year  (Matt.  ix.  35-38) ;  and 
during  this  circuit,  after  reminding  them  how 
great  is  the  harvest  and  how  pressing  the  need  ot 
labourers,-  He  carries  the  training  of  the  disciples 
one  step  further  by  sending  them  forth  by  them- 
selves to  teach  (Matt,  x.,  xi.).  Such  a  mission  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  identical  in  character  with 
the  mission  of  the  Apostles  after  the  Resurrection. 
It  was  limited  to  the  Jews ;  the  .Samaritans  aud 
heathen  were  excluded ;  but  this  arose,  not  from  any 
narrowness  in  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
(Matt,  xxviii.  19 ;  Mark  xvL  15),  but  from  the 
limited  knowledge  and  abilities  of  the  Apostles. 
They  were  sent  to  proclaim  to  the  Jews  that  "  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,"  which  their  prophets  taught 
them  to  look  for,  was  at  hand  (Malt.  x.  7 ) ;  but  they 
were  unfit  as  yet  for  the  task  of  explaining  to  Jews 
the  true  nature  of  that  kingdom,  and  still  more  to 
Gentiles  who  hod  received  no  preparation  for  any  such 
doctrine.  The  preaching  of  the  Apostles  whilst  Jesus 
was  yet  on  earth  was  only  ancillary  to  His  and  a 
preparation  of  the  way  for  Him.  It  was  probably 
of  the  simplest  character.  "  As  ye  go,  preach, 
saying,  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand."  Tower 
was  given  them  to  coufirm  it  by  signs  and  wonders; 
.md  the  purpose  of  it  was  to  throw  the  miuds  of 
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those  who  heard  it  into  an  enquiring  state,  so  that 
they  might  seek  and  find  the  Lord  Himself.  But 
whilst  their  instructions  as  to  the  matter  of  their 
preaching  were  thus  brief  and  simple,  the  cautions, 
warnings,  and  encouragements  as  to  their  own  con- 
dition were  far  more  full.  They  were  to  do  their 
work  without  anxiety  for  their  welfare.  No  provi- 
sion was  to  be  made  for  their  journey;  in  the 
house  that  first  received  them  in  any  city  they  were 
to  abide,  not  seeking  to  find  the  best.  Dangers 
would  befall  them,  for  they  were  sent  forth  "  as 
sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves  "  (Matt.  x.  16) ;  but 
they  were  not  to  allow  this  to  disturb  their  thoughts. 
The  same  God  who  wrought  their  miracles  for  them 
would  protect  them ;  and  those  who  confessed  the 
name  of  Christ  before  men  would  be  confessed  by 
Christ  before  the  Father  as  His  disciples.  These 
precepts  for  the  Apostles  even  went  somewhat  be- 
yond what  their  present  mission  required ;  .it  does 
not  appear  that  they  were  at  this  time  delivered 
up  to  councils,  or  scourged  in  synagogues.  But  in 
training  their  feeble  wings  for  their  first  flight  the 
same  rules  and  cautions  were  given  which  would 
be  needed  even  when  they  soared  the  highest  in 
their  zeal  and  devotion  to  their  crucified  Master. 
There  is  no  difficulty  here,  if  we  remember  that 
this  sending  forth  was  rather  a  training  of  the 
Apostles  than  a  means  of  converting  the  Galilean 
people. 

They  went  forth  two  and  two ;  and  our  Lord 
continued  His  own  circait  (Matt.  xi.  1),  with  what 
companions  does  not  appear.  By  this  time  the 
leaven  of  the  Lord's  teaching  had  begun  powerfully 
to  work  among  the  people.  Herod,  we  read,  "  was 
perplexed,  because  that  it  was  said  of  some,  that 
John  was  risen  from  the  dead,  and  of  some  that 
Elijah  had  appeared ;  and  of  others,  that  one  of  the 
old  prophets  was  risen  again"  (Luke  ix.  7,  8). 
The  false  apprehensions  about  the  Messiah  that  he 
should  be  a  temporal  ruler,  were  so  deep-rooted, 
that  whilst  all  the  rumours  concurred  in  assigning 
a  high  place  to  Jesus  as  a  prophet,  none  went  beyond 
to  recognise  Him  as  the  King  of  Israel — the  Saviour 
of  His  people  and  the  world. 

After  a  journey  of  perhaps  two  months'  dura- 
tion the  twelve  return  to  Jesus,  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  ministry.  The  third  Passover 
was  now  drawing  near;  but  the  Lord  did  not 
go  up  to  it,  because  His  time  was  not  come  for 
submitting  to  the  malice  of  the  Jews  against  Him ; 
because  His  ministry  in  Galilee  was  not  completed ; 
and  especially,  because  He  wished  to  continue  the 
training  of  the  Apostles  for  their  work,  now  one  of 
the  chief  objects  of  His  ministry.  He  wished  to 
commune  with  them  privately  upon  their  work, 
and,  we  may  suppose,  to  add  to  the  instruction 
they  had  already  received  from  Him  (Mark  vi.  30, 
31).  He  therefore  went  with  them  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Capernaum  to  a  mountain  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  near  Bethsaida 
Julias,  not  far  from  the  head  of  the  sea.  Great 
multitudes  pursued  them;  and  here  the  Lord, 
moved  to  compassion  by  the  hunger  and  weariness 
of  the  people,  wrought  for  them  one  of  His  most 
remarkable  miracles.  Out  of  five  barley  loaves 
and  two  small  fishes,  He  produced  l'ood  for  live 
thousand  men  besides  women  and  children.  The 
act  was  one  of  creation,  and  therefore  was  both  an 
assertion  and  a  proof  of  divine  power ;  and  the  dis- 
course which  followed  it,  recorded  by  John  only, 
was  an  important  step  in  the  training  of  the  Apos- 
tles, for  it  hinted  to  them  for  the  first  time  the 


unexpected  truth  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
that  is,  His  passion,  must  become  the  means  of 
man's  salvation.  This  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  which  they  had  been  preaching, 
could  not  have  been  understood ;  but  it  would  pre- 
pare those  who  still  clave  to  Jesus  to  expect  the 
hard  facts  that  were  to  follow  these  hard  words. 
The  discourse  itself  has  already  been  examined 
(p.  1048).  After  the  miracle,  but  before  the  com- 
ment on  it  was  delivered,  the  disciples  crossed  the 
sea  from  Bethsaida  Julias  to  Bethsaida  of  Galilee, 
and  Jesus  retired  alone  to  a  mountain  to  commune 
with  the  Father.  They  were  toiling  at  the  oar, 
for  the  wind  was  contrary,  when,  as  the  night  drew 
towards  morning,  they  saw  Jesus  walking  to  them 
on  the  sea,  having  passed  the  whole  night  on  the 
mountain.  They  were  amazed  and  terrified.  He 
came  into  the  ship  and  the  wind  ceased.  They 
worshipped  Him  at  this  new  proof  of  divine  power — 
"Of  a  truth  thou  art  the  Son  of  God'1  (Matt, 
xiv.  33).  The  storm  had  been  another  trial  of 
theirfiuth  (comp.  Matt  viii.  23-26), notina  present 
Master,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  but  in  an  absent 
one.  But  the  words  of  St.  Mark  intimate  that 
even  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  had  not  built 
up  their  faith  in  Him, — "  for  they  considered  not 
the  miracle  of  the  loaves :  for  their  heart  was  hard- 
ened "  (vi.  52).  Peter,  however,  as  St.  Matthew 
relates,  with  his  usual  zeal  wishing  to  show  that 
he  really  possessed  that  faith  in  Jesus,  which  per- 
haps in  the  height  of  the  storm  had  been  somewhat 
forgotten,  requests  Jesus  to  bid  him  come  to  Him 
upon  the  water.  When  he  made  the  effort,  his 
faith  began  to  fail,  and  he  cried  out  for  succour. 
Christ's  rebuke,  "  0  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore 
didst  thou  doubt  t"  does  not  imply  that  he  bad  no 
faith,  or  that  it  wholly  deserted  him  now.  All  the 
failings  of  Peter  were  of  the  same  kind  j  there  was 
a  faith  full  of  zeal  and  eagerness,  but  it  was  not 
constant.  He  believed  that  he  could  walk  on  the 
waters  if  Jesus  bade  him;  but  the  roar  of  the 
waves  appalled  him,  and  he  sank  from  the  same 
cause  that  made  him  deny  his  Lord  afterwards. 

When  they  reached  the  shore  of  Gennesnret  the 
whole  people  showed  their  faith  in  Him  as  a  Healer 
of  disease  (Mark  vi.  53-56) ;  and  be  performed 
very  many  miracles  on  them.  Nothing  could  sur- 
pass the  eagerness  with  which  they  sought  Him. 
Yet  on  the  next  day  the  great  discourse  just  alluded 
to  was  uttered,  and  "  from  that  time  many  of  His 
disciples  went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  Him  " 
(John  vi.  6(i). 

Third  year  of  the  Ministry. — Hearing  perhaps 
that  Jesus  was  not  coming  to  the  feast,  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  from  Jerusalem  went  down  to  see  Him 
at  Capernaum  (Matt.  xv.  1).  They  found  fault 
with.  His  disciples  for  breaking  the  tradition  about 
purifying,  and  eating  with  unwashen  hands.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  they  came  to  lie  in 
wait  for  Jesus.  The  objection  was  one  which 
they  would  naturally  take.  Our  Lord  in  His  an- 
swer tries  to  show  them  how  for  external  rule, 
claiming  to  be  religious,  may  lead  men  away  from 
the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  "  Ye  say,  whosoever 
shall  say  to  his  father  or  his  mother,  it  is  a  gift,  by 
whatsoever  thou  mightest  be  profited  by  me ;  and 
honour  not  his  father  or  his  mother,  he  shall  be 
free"  (Matt.  xv.  5,  6).  They  admitted  the  obli- 
gation of  the  fifth  commandment,  but  had  intro- 
duced a  means  of  evading  it,  by  enabling  a  son  to 
say  to  his  father  and  mother  who  sought  his  help 
that  he  bad  made  his  property  "  a  gift"  to  thw 
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Temple,  which  took  precedence  oi  his  obligation. 
Well  might  He  apply  to  a  people  where  such  a 
miserable  evasion  could  find  place,  the  words  of 
Isaiah  (nix.  13) — "This  people  draweth  nigh 
unto  me  with  their  month,  and  honoureth  me  with 
their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me.  But  in 
rain  they  do  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines 
the  commandments  of  men." 

Leaving  the  neighbourhood  of  Capernaum  our 
Lord  now  travels  to  (he  north-west  of  Galilee,  to 
the  region  of  Tyre  and  Sidou.  The  time  is  not 
strictly  determined,  but  it  was  probably  the  early 
summer  of  this  year.  It  does  not  appear  that  He 
retired  into  this  heathen  country  for  the  purpose 
of  ministering ;  more  probably  it  was  a  retreat  from 
the  machinations  of  the  Jews.  A  woman  of  the 
country,  of  Greek  education  ('EAAqrls  Ivpo-poi- 
rlKuraa,  Mark)  came  to  entreat  Him  to  heal  her 
daughter  who  was  tormented  with  an  evil  spirit. 
The  Lord  at  first  repelled  her  by  saying  that  He 
was  not  sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel ;  but  not  so  was  her  maternal  love  to  be 
baffled.  She  besought  Him  again  and  was  again 
repelled  ;  the  bread  of  the  children  was  not  to  be 
given  to  dogs.  Still  persisting,  she  besought  His 
help  even  as  one  of  the  dogs  so  despised :  "  the  dogs 
eat  of  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  Master's  table." 
•  Faith  so  sincere  was  not  to  be  resisted.  Her  daughter 

was  made  whole  (Matt.  zv.  21-28;  Mark  vii. 
24-30). 

Returning  thence  He  passed  round  by  the  north 
of  the  tea  of  Galilee  to  the  region  of  Deca polls  on 
its  eastern  side  (Mark  vii.  31-37).  In  this  district 
He  performed  many  miracles,  and  especially  the 
restoration  of  a  deaf  man  who  had  an  impediment 
in  his  speech,  remarkable  for  the  seeming  effort  with 
which  Ho  wrought  it.  To  these  succeeded  the 
feeding  of  the  four  thousand  with  the  seven  loaves 
(Matt.  xr.  32).  He  now  crossed  the  Lake  of  Mag- 
dala,  where  the  Pharisees  and  Sndducees  asked  and 
were  refused  a  "  sign ;"  some  great  wonder  wrought 
expressly  for  them  to  prove  that  He  was  the  Christ. 
He  answers  them  as  He  had  answered  a  similar 
request  before ;  "  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas  " 
was  all  that  they  should  have.  His  resurrection 
after  a  death  of  three  days  should  be  the  great 
sign,  and  yet  in  another  sense  no  sign  should  be 
given  them,  for  they  should  neither  see  it  nor  be- 
lieve it.  The  unnatural  alliance  between  Pharisee 
and  Sadducee  is  worthy  of  remark.  The  zealots  of 
tradition,  and  the  political  partisans  of  Herod  (for 
"  leaven  of  the  Sadducees,  in  Matt  zvi.  6  =  "  leaven 
of  Herod,"  Mark  viii.  15)  joined  together  for  once 
with  a  common  object  of  hatred.  After  they  had 
departed,  Jesus  crossed  the  lake  with  his  disciples, 
and,  combining  perhaps  for  the  use  of  the  disciples 
the  remembrance  of  the  reeding  of  the  four  thou- 
sand with  that  of  the  conversation  they  had  just 
heard,  warned  them  to  "beware  of  the  leaven  of 
the  Pharisees  and  of  the  leaven  of  Herod  "  (Mark 
viii.  15).  So  little  however  were  the  disciples  pre- 
pared for  this,  that  they  mistook  it  for  a  reproof 
for  having  brought  only  one  loaf  with  them !  They 
had  forgotten  the  five  thousand  and  the  four  thou- 
sand, or  they  would  have  known  that  where  He 
was,  natural  bread  could  not  fail  them.  It  was 
needful  to  explain  to  them  that  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees  was  the  doctrine  of  those  who  had  made 
the  word  of  God  of  none  effect  by  traditions  which 
appearing  to  promote  religion  really  overlaid  and 
destroyed  it,  and  the  leaven  of  the  Sadducees  was 
*.he  doctrine  of  those  who,  under  the  show  of  su- 


perior enlightenment,  denied  the  foundations  of  the 
fear  of  God  by  denying  a  future  state.  At  Beth- 
aaida  Julias,  Jesus  restored  sight  to  a  blind  man ; 
and  here,  as  in  a  former  case,  the  form  and  prepa- 
ration which  He  adopted  are  to  be  remarked.  As 
though  the  human  Saviour  has  to  wrestle  with  and 
painfully  overcome  the  sufferings  of  His  people,  He 
takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  leads  him  out  of  the 
town,  and  spits  on  his  eyes  and  asks  him  if  he  sees 
aught.  At  first  the  sense  is  restored  imperfectly ; 
and  Jesus  lays  His  hand  again  upon  him  and  die 
cure  is  complete  (Mark  viii.  22-26). 

The  ministry  in  Galilee  is  now  drawing  to  its 
close.  Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  that 
country  Jesus  has  proclaimed  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  has  shown  by  mighty  works  that  He  is  the 
Christ  that  was  to  come.  He  begins  to  ask  the 
disciples  what  are  the  results  of  all  His  labour. 
"  Whom  say  the  people  that  I  am?"  (Luke  ir.  18). 
It  is  true  that  the  answer  shows  that  they  took 
Him  for  a  prophet.  But  we  are  obliged  to  admit 
that  the  rejection  of  Jesus  by  the  Galileans  had  been 
as  complete  as  His  preaching  to  them  had  been  uni- 
versal. Here  and  there  a  few  may  have  received 
the  seeds  that  shall  afterwards  be  quickened  to  their 
conversion.  But  the  great  mass  had  heard  without 
earnestness  the  preached  word,  and  forgotten  it 
without  regret.  '  Wherenuto  shall  I  liken  this 
generation  ?  says  Christ.  "  It  is  like  unto  children 
sitting  in  the  market,  and  calling  unto  their  fellows, 
and  saying,  We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have 
not  danced ;  we  have  mourned  unto  you,  and  ye 
have  not  lamented"  (Matt.  xi.  16,  17).  This  is 
a  picture  of  a  wayward  people  without  earnest 
thought.  As  children,  from  want  of  any  real  pur- 
pose, cannot  agree  in  their  play,  so  the  Galileans 
quarrel  with  every  form  of  religious  teaching.  The 
message  of  John  and  that  of  Jesus  they  did  not 
attend  to ;  but  they  could  discuss  the  question 
whether  one  was  right  in  fasting  and  the  other  in 
eating  and  drinking.  He  denounces  woe  to  the 
cities  where  He  had  wrought  the  most,  to  Chorazin, 
Bethsajda,  and  Capernaum,  for  their  strange  insen- 
sibility, using  the  strongest  expressions.  "  Thou, 
Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  unto  heaven,  shalt 
be  brought  down  to  hell  j  for  if  the  mighty  works, 
which  have  been  done  in  thee,  had  been  done  in 
Sodom,  it  would  have  remained  until  this  day.  But 
I  say  unto  you  that  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for 
the  land  of  Sodom  in  the  day  of  judgment  than  for 
thee"  (Matt.  xi.  23,  24).  Such  awful  language 
could  only  be  used  to  describe  a  complete  rejection 
of  the  Lord.  And  in  truth  nothing  was  wanting 
to  aggravate  that  rejection.  The  lengthened  jour- 
neys through  the  land,  the  miracles,  far  more  than 
are  recorded  in  detail,  had  brought  the  Gospel  home 
to  all  the  people.  Capernaum  was  the  focus  of  His 
ministry.  Through  Chorazin  and  Bethsajda  He  had 
no  doubt  passed,  with  crowds  behind  Him,  drawn 
together  by  wonders  that  they  had  seen,  and  by  the 
hope  of  others  to  follow  them.  Many  thousands 
had  actually  been  benefited  by  the  miracles ;  and 
yet  of  all  these  there  were  only  twelve  that  really 
clave  to  Him,  and  one  of  them  was  Judas  the  traitor. 
With  this  rejection  an  epoch  of  the  history  is  con- 
nected. He  begins  to  unfold  now  the  doctrine  of 
His  passion  more  fully.  First  inquiring  whom  the 
people  said  that  He  was,  He  then  put  the  same 
question  to  the  Apostles  themselves.  Simon  Peter, 
the  ready  spokesman  of  the  rest,  answers,  "  Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  It 
mi^'ht  almost  seem  that  such  a  manifest  inference 
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from  the  wonders  they  had  witnessed  was  too 
obvious  to  deserve  praise,  did  not  the  sight  of  n 
whole  country  which  had  witnessed  the  same  won- 
ders, and  despised  them,  prove  how  thoroughly 
callous  the  Jewish  heart  was.  "  Blessed  art  thou, 
Simon  Bar- Jona :  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  re- 
vealed it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.  And  I  say  also  unto  thee,  That  thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church  ; 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 
And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven" 
(Matt.  xvi.  16-20).  We  compare  the  language 
applied  to  Capernaum  for  its  want  of  faith  with 
that  addressed  to  Peter  and  the  Apostles,  and  we 
see  how  wide  is  the  gulf  between  those  who  believe 
and  those  who  do  not.  Jesus  now  in  the  plainest 
language  tells  them  what  is  to  be  the  mode  of  His 
departure  from  the  world  ;  "  how  that  He  must  go 
unto  Jerusalem,  and  suffer  many  things  of  the  elders 
and  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  be 
raised  again  the  third  day  "  (Matt.  xvi.  21).  Peter, 
who  had  spoken  as  the  representative  of  all  the 
Apostles  before,  in  confessing  Jesus  as  the  Christ, 
now  speaks  for  the  rest  in  offering  to  our  Lord  the 
commonplace  consolations  of  the  children  of  this 
world  to  a  friend  beset  by  danger.  The  danger  they 
think  will  be  averted:  such  an  end  cannot  befall 
one  so  great.  The  Lord,  "when  he  had  turned 
about  and  looked  on  His  disciples"  (Mark),  to  show 
that  He  connected  Peter's  words  with  them  all, 
addresses  Peter  as  the  tempter — "  Get  thee  behind 
me,  Satan ;  thou  art  an  offence  onto  me."  These 
words  open  up  to  us  the  fact  that  this  period  of  the 
ministry  was  a  time  of  special  trial  and  temptation 
to  the  sinless  Son  of  God.  "  Escape  from  sufferings 
and  death  1  Do  not  drink  the  cup  prepared  of  Thy 
Father ;  it  is  too  bitter ;  it  is  not  deserved."  Such 
was  the  whisper  of  the  Prince  of  this  World  at  that 
time  to  our  Lord ;  and  Peter  has  been  unwittingly 
taking  it  into  his  mouth.  The  doctrine  of  a  suffer- 
ing Messiah,  so  plainly  exhibited  in  the  prophets, 
had  receded  from  sight  in  the  current  religion  of 
that  time.  The  announcement  of  it  to  the  disciples 
was  at  once  new  and  shocking.  By  repelling  it, 
even  when  offered  by  the  Lord  Himself,  they  fell 
into  a  deeper  sin  than  they  could  have  conceived. 
The  chief  of  them  was  called  "  Satan,"  because  he 
was  nnconsciously  pleading  on  Satan's  side  (Matt, 
xvi.  21-23). 

Turning  now  to  the  whole  body  of  those  who 
followed  Him  (Mark,  Luke),  He  published  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  self-denial.  The  Apostles  had 
just  shown  that  they  took  the  natural  view  of 
suffering,  that  it  was  an  evil  to  be  shunned.  They 
shrank  from  conflict,  and  pain,  and  death,  as  it  is 
natural  men  should.  But  Jesus  teaches  that,  in  com- 
parison with  the  higher  life,  the  life  of  the  soul,  the 
life  of  the  body  is  valueless.  And  as  the  renewed 
life  of  the  Christian  implies  his  dying  to  his  old 
wishes  and  desires,  suffering,  which  causes  the  death 
of  earthly  hopes  and  wishes,  may  be  a  good.  "  If 
any  man  will  come  after  He,  let  him  deny  himself, 
and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me.  For  whoso- 
ever will  save  his  life,  shall  lose  it,  and  whosoever 
will  lose  his  life  for  My  sake  shall  find  it.  For 
what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  should  gain  the  whole 
work),  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  or  what  shall  a  man 
give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?"  (Matt.  xvi.).  From 
this  part  of  the  history  to  the  end  we  shall  not 


lose  sight  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Lord.  The  Cross 
!b  darkly  seen  at  the  end  of  our  path  ;  and  we  shall 
ever  draw  nearer  that  mysterious  implement  of 
human  salvation  (Matt.  xvi.  21-28;  Mark  viii. 
31-38 ;  Luke  ix.  22-27). 

The  Transfiguration,  which  took  place  just  a  week 
after  this  conversation,  is  to  be  understood  in  con- 
nexion with  it.  The  minds  of  the  twelve  were 
greatly  disturbed  at  what  they  hnd  heard.  The 
Messiah  was  to  perish  by  the  wrath  of  men.  The 
Master  whom  they  served  was  to' be  taken  away  from 
them.  Now,  if  ever,  they  needed  support  for  their 
perplexed  spirits,  and  this  their  loving  Master  failed 
not  to  give  them.  He  takes  with  Him  three  chosen 
disciples,  Peter,  John,  and  James,  who  formed  as 
it  were  a  smaller  circle  nearer  to  Jesus  than  that  of 
the  rest,  into  a  high  mountain  apart  by  themselves. 
There  are  no  means  of  determining  the  position  of 
the  mountain ;  although  Caesarea  Philippi  was  the 
scene  of  the  former  conversations,  it  does  not  follow 
thut  this  occurred  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake, 
for  the  intervening  week  would  have  given  time 
enough  for  a  long  journey  thence.  There  is  no 
authority  for  the  tradition  which  identifies  this 
mountain  with  Mount  Tabor,  although  it  may  be 
true.  The  three  disciples  were  taken  np  with 
Him,  who  should  afterwards  be  the  three  witnesses 
of  His  agony  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane :  those 
who  saw  His  glory  in  the  holy  mount  would  be 
sustained  by  the  remembrance  of  it  when  they  be- 
held His  lowest  humiliation.  The  calmness  and 
exactness  of  the  narrative  preclude  all  doubt  as  to 
its  historical  character,  it  is  no  myth,  nor  vision ; 
but  a  sober  account  of  a  miracle.  When  Jesus  had 
come  up  into  the  mountain  He  was  praying,  and  as 
He  prayed,  a  great  change  came  over  Him.  "  His 
face  did  shine  as  the  sun  (Matt.) ;  and  His  raiment 
became  shining,  exceeding  white  as  snow ;  so  as  no 
fuller  on  earth  can  white  them "  (Mark).  Beside 
Him  appeared  Moses  the  great  lawgiver,  and  Elijah, 
great  amongst  the  prophets ;  and  they  spake  of  His 
departure,  as  though  it  was  something  recognised 
both  by  Law  and  prophets.  The  three  disciples 
were  at  first  asleep  with  weariness ;  and  when  they 
woke  they  saw  the  glorious  scene.  As  Moses  and 
Elijah  were  departing  (Luke),  Peter,  wishing  to  > 
arrest  them,  uttered  those  strange  words,  "  Lord,  it 
is  good  for  us  to  be  here,  and  let  us  make  three 
tabernacles,  one  for  Thee,  and  one  for  Moses,  and 
one  for  Elijah."  They  were  the  words  of  one 
astonished  and  somewhat  afraid,  yet  of  one  who 
felt  a  strange  peace  in  this  explicit  testimony  from 
the  Father  that  Jesus  was  His.  It  was  good  for 
them  to  be  there,  he  felt,  where  no  Pharisees  could 
set  traps  for  them,  where  neither  Pilate  nor  Herod 
could  take  Jesus  by  force.  Just  as  he  spoke  a 
cloud  came  over  them,  and  the  voice  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  attested  once  more  His  Son — "  This  is  my 
beloved  Son ;  hear  Him."  There  has  been  much 
discussion  on  the  purport  of  this  great  wonder. 
But  thus  much  seems  highly  probable.  First,  as 
it  was  connected  with  the  prayer  of  Jesus,  to 
which  it  was  no  doubt  an  answer,  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  inauguration  of  Him  in  His 
new  office  as  the  High-priest  who  should  make 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  people  with  His  own 
blood.  The  mystery  of  His  trials  and  temptations 
lies  too  deep  for  speculation:  but  He  received 
strength  against  human  infirmity — against  the 
prospect  of  sufferings  so  terrible — in  this  His  glori- 
fication. Secondly,  as  the  witnesses  of  this  scene 
were  the  same  three  disciples  who  were  with  the 
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Master  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  one  was  intended  to  prepare  them 
tor  the  other,  and  that  they  were  to  be  borne  up 
under  the  spectacle  of  His  humiliation  by  the  re- 
membrance that  they  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  His 
majesty  (2  Pet.  i.  16-18). 

As  they  came  down  from  the  mountain  He 
charged  them  to  keep  secret  what  they  had  seen 
till  after  the  Resurrection ;  which  shows  that  this 
miracle  took  place  for  His  use  and  for  theirs,  rather 
than  fcr  the  rest  of  the  disciples.  This  led  to 
questions  about  the  meaning  of  His  rising  again 
from  the  dead,  and  in  the  course  of  it,  and  arising 
out  of  it,  occurred  the  question,  "  Why  then  (pin, 
which  refers  to  some  preceding  conversation)  say 
the  scribes  that  Elias  must  first  come?''  They 
had  been  assured  by  what  they  had  just  seen  that 
the  time  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  now  come ; 
and  the  objection  brought  by  the  Scribes,  that  be- 
fore the  Messiah  Elijah  must  re-appear,  seemed  hard 
to  reconcile  with  their  new  conviction.  Our  Lord 
answers  them  that  the  Scribes  have  rightly  under- 
stood the  prophecies  that  Elijah  would  first  come 
(Mai.  iv.  5,  6),  bub  have  wanted  the  discernment 
to  see  that  this  prophecy  was  already  fulfilled. 
"  Elias  is  come  already,  and  they  knew  him  not, 
but  have  done  unto  him  whatever  they  listed." 
In  John  the  Baptist,  who  came  in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Elijah,  were  the  Scriptures  fulfilled  (Matt, 
xvii.  1-13;  Mark  ix.  2-13;  Luke  ix.  28-36). 

Meantime  amongst  the  multitude  below  a  scene 
was  taking  place  which  formed  the  strongest  con- 
trast to  the  glory  and  the  peace  which  they  had 
witnessed,  and  which  seemed  to  justify  Peter's 
remark,  "  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here.'  A  poor 
youth,  lunatic  and  possessed  by  a  devil — for  here 
as  elsewhere  the  possession  is  superadded  to  some 
known  form  of  that  bodily  and  mental  evil  which 
came  in  at  first  with  sin  and  Satan — was  brought 
to  the  disciples  who  were  not  with  Jesus,  to  be 
cured.  They  could  not  prevail ;  and  when  Jesus 
appeared  amongst  them  the  agonized  and  disap- 
pointed father  appealed  to  Him,  with  a  kind  of 
complaint  of  the  impotence  of  the  disciples.  "  0 
faithless  and  perverse  generation ! "  said  our  Lord ; 
"  how  long  shall  I  be  with  you?  how  long  shall  I 
suffer  you  ?  "  The  rebuke  is  not  to  the  disciples, 
but  to  all,  the  father  included;  for  the  weakness 
of  faith  that  hindered  the  miracle  was  in  them  all. 
St.  Mark's  account,  the  most  complete,  describes 
the  paroxysm  that  took  place  in  the  lad  on  our 
Lord  s  ordering  him  to  be  brought ;  and  also  records 
the  remarkable  saying,  which  well  described  the 
father's  state,  "  Lord,  I  believe,  help  thou  my  un- 
belief 1"  What  the  disciples  had  failed  to  do,  Jesus 
did  at  a  word.  He  then  explained  to  them  that 
their  want  of  faith  in  their  own  power  to  heal,  and 
in  His  promises  to  bestow  the  power  upon  them, 
was  the  cause  of  their  inability  (Matt.  xvii.  14-21 ; 
Mark  ix.  14-29 ;  Luke  ix.  37-43). 

Once  more  did  Jesus  foretell  His  sufferings  on 
tbeir  way  back  to  Capernaum ;  but  "  they  under- 
stood not  that  saying,  and  were  afraid  to  ask  Him  " 
(Mark  ix.  30-32). 

But  a  vague  impression  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
duced on  them  that  His  kingdom  was  now  very 
near.  It  broke  forth  in  the  shape  of  a  dispute 
amongst  them  as  to  which  should  rank  the  highest 
in  the  kingdom  when  it  should  come.  Taking  a 
little  child,  He  told  them  that,  in  His  kingdom,  not 
ambition,  but  a  childlike  humility,  would  entitle  to 
the  highest  place  (Matt,  xviii.  1-5 ;  Mark  ix.  33- 
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37 ;  Luke  ix.  46-48).  The  humility  of  the  Christian 
is  so  closely  connected  with  consideration  for  the 
souls  of  others,  that  the  transition  to  a  warning 
against  causing  offence  (Matt.,  Mark),  which  might 
appear  abrupt  at  first,  is  most  natural.  From  this 
Jesus  passes  naturally  to  the  subject  of  a  tender 
consideration  for  "  the  lost  sheep ; '  thence  to  the 
duty  of  forgiveness  of  a  brother.  Both  of  these 
lost  points  are  illustrated  by  patabies.  These,  and 
some  other  discourses  belonging  to  the  same,  time, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  designed  to  carry  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Apostles,  whose  views  were  still  crude 
and  unformed,  even  after  all  that  had  been  done  for 
them  (Matt,  xviii.). 

From  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  Third  Tear.— 
The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  now  approaching.  For 
eighteen  months  the  ministry  of  Jesus  had  been 
confined  to  Galilee ;  and  his  brothers,  not  hostile  to 
Him,  yet  only  half-convinced  about  His  doctrine, 
urged  Him  to  go  into  Judaea  that  His  claims  might 
be  known  and  confessed  on  a  more  conspicuous  field. 
This  kind  of  request,  founded  in  human  motives, 
was  one  which  our  Lord  would  not  assent  to; 
witness  His  answer  to  Mary  at  Cana  in  Galilee 
when  the  first  miracle  was  wrought.  He  told  them 
that,  whilst  all  times  were  alike  to  them,  whilst 
they  could  always  walk  among  the  Jews  without 
danger,  His  appointed  time  was  not  come.  They 
set  out  for  the  least  without  Him,  and  He  abode 
in  Galilee  for  a  few  days  longer  (John  vii.  2-10). 
Afterwards  He  set  out,  taking  the  more  direct  but 
less  frequented  route  by  Samaria,  that  His  journey 
might  be  "  in  secret."  It  was  in  this  journey  that 
James  and  John  conceived  the  wish — so  closely 
parallel  to  facts  in  the  Old  Covenant,  so  completely 
at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  New,  that  fire 
should  be  commanded  to  come  down  from  heaven 
to  consume  the  inhospitable  Samaritans  (Luke  ix. 
51-62). 

St.  Luke  alone  records,  in  connexion  with  this 
journey,  the  sending  forth  of  the  seventy  disciples. 
This  event  is  to  be  regarded  in  a  different  light 
from  that  of  the  twelve.  The  seventy  had  received 
no  special  education  from  our  Lord,  and  their  com- 
mission was  of  a  temporary  kind.  The  number 
has  reference  to  the  Gentiles,  as  twelve  had  to  the 
Jews ;  and  the  scene  of  the  work,  Samaria,  reminds 
us  that  this  is  a  movement  directed  towards  the 
stranger.  It  takes  place  six  months  after  the  send- 
ing forth  of  the  twelve ;  for  the  Gospel  was  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Jew  first  and  afterwards  to  the 
Gentile.  In  both  cases  probably  the  preaching  was 
of  the  simplest  kind — "  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
come  nigh  unto  you."  The  instructions  given  were 
the  same  in  spirit;  but,  on  comparing  them,  we 
see  that  now  the  danger  was  becoming  greater  aud 
the  time  for  labour  shorter  (Luke  x.  1-16). 

After  healing  the  ten  lepers  in  Samaria,  He  came 
"  about  the  midst  of  the  feast "  to  Jerusalem.  Here 
the  minds  of  the  people  were  strongly  excited  and 
drawn  in  different  ways  concerning  Him.  The 
Pharisees  and  rulers  sought  to  take  Him ;  some  of 
the  people,  however,  believed  in  Him,  but  concealed 
their  opinion  for  fear  of  the  rulers.  To  this  division 
of  opinion  we  may  attribute  the  failure  of  the 
repeated  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Sanhedrim  to 
take  One  who  was  openly  teaching  in  the  Temple 
(John  vii.  1 1-53 ;  see  esp.  ver."30, 32,  44,  45, 46). 
The  officers  wei-e  partly  afraid  to  seize  in  the  jre- 
sence  of  the  people  the  favourite  Teacher;  and  they 
themselves  were  awed  and  attracted  by  Him.  They 
came  to  seize  Him,  but  could  not  lilt  their  hands 
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against  Him.  Notwithstanding  the  ferment  of  opi- 
nion, and  the  fixed  hatred  of  those  in  power,  He 
aeems  to  have  taught  daily  to  the  end  of  the  feast 
in  the  Temple  before  the  people. 

The  history  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery 
belongs  to  this  time.  But  it  must  be  premised  that 
several  MSS.  of  highest  authority  omit  this  passage, 
and  that  in  those  which  insert  it  the  text  is  singu- 
larly disturbed  (see  Liicke,  in  toe.,  and  Tischendorf, 
Or.  Test.,  ed.  vii.).  The  remark  of  Augustine  is 
perhaps  uot  far  from  the  truth,  that  this  story 
formed  a  genuine  portion  of  the  apostolic  teaching, 
but  that  mistaken  people  excluded  it  from  their 
copies  of  the  written  Gospel,  thinking  it  might  be 
perverted  into  a  license  to  women  to  sin  {Ad 
PolUsnt.  ii.  ch.  7).  That  it  was  thus  kept  apart, 
without  the  safeguards  which  Christian  vigilance 
exercised  over  the  rest  of  the  text,  and  was  only 
admitted  later,  would  at  once  account  for  its  ab- 
sence from  the  MSS.  and  for  the  various  forms 
assumed  by  the  text  where  it  is  given.  But  the 
history  gives  no  ground  for  such  apprehensions. 
The  law  of  Moses  gave  the  power  to  stone  women 
taken  in  adultery.  But  Jewish  morals  were  sunk 
very  low,  like  Jewish  faith ;  and  the  punishment 
could  not  be  inflicted  on  a  sinner  by  those  who 
had  sinned  in  the  same  kind :  "  Etenim  non  est 
ferendus  aciusator  is  qui  quod  in  altera  vitium 
reprehendit,  in  eo  ipso  deprehenditur "  (Cicero, 
c.  Verrem,  iii.).  Thus  the  punishment  had  passed 
out  of  use.  But  they  thought,  by  proposing  this 
case  to  our  Lord,  to  induce  Him  either  to  set  the 
Law  formally  aside,  in  which  case  they  might 
accuse  Him  of  profaneness;  or  to  sentence  the 
guilty  wretch  to  die,  and  so  become  obnoxious  to 
the  charge  of  cruelty.  From  such  temptations 
Jesus  was  always  able  to  escape.  He  threw  back 
the  decision  upon  them ;  He  told  them  that  the 
man  who  was  free  from  that  sin  might  cast  the 
first  stone  at  her.  Conscience  told  them  that  this 
was  unanswerable,  and  one  by  one  they  stole  away, 
leaving  the  guilty  woman  alone  before  One  who 
was  indeed  her  Judge.  It  has  been  supposed  tint 
the  words  "  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee"  convey 
an  absolute  pardon  for  the  sin  of  which  she  had 
just  been  guilty.  But  they  refer,  as  has  long  since 
been  pointed  out,  to  the  doom  of  stoning  only. 
"As  they  have  not  punished  thee,  neither  do  I; 
go,  and  let  this  danger  warn  thee  to  sin  no  more  " 
(John  vin.  1-11). 

The  conversations  (John  viii.  12-59)  show  in  a 
strong  light  the  perversity  of  the  Jews  in  misun- 
derstanding our  Lord's  words.  They  refuse  to  see 
any  spiritual  meaning  in  them,  and  drag  them  as  it 
were  by  force  down  to  a  low  and  carnal  interpreta- 
tion. Our  Lord's  remark  explains  the  cause  of 
this,  "  Why  do  ye  not  understand  my  speech  [way 
of  speaking]  ?  Even  because  ye  cannot  bear  my 
word  "  (ver.  43).  His-  mode  of  expression  was 
strange  to  them,  because  they  were  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  understand  the  real  purport  of  His  teach- 
ing. To  this  place  belongs  the  account,  given  by 
John  alone,  of  the  healing  of  one  who  was  bom  blind, 
and  the  consequences  of  it  (John  ix.  1-41,  x.  1-21). 
The  poor  patient  was  excommunicated  for  refusing  to 
undervalue  the  agency  of  Jesus  in  restoring  him. 
He  believed  on  Jesus ;  whilst  the  Pharisees  were 
only  made  the  worse  for  what  they  had  witnessed. 
Well  might  Jesus  exclaim,  "  For  judgment  I  am 
come  into  this  world,  that  they  which  see  not 
might  see ;  and  that  they  which  see  might  be  made 
Wind"  (ix.  39).    The  well-known  parable  of  the 


good  shepherd  is  an  answer  to  the  calumny  of  the 
Pharisees,  that  He  was  an  impostor  and  breaker  of  the 
law,  "  This  man  is  not  of  God,  because  he  keepeth 
not  the  Sabbath  day"  (ix.  16). 
,  We  now  approach  a  difficult  portion  of  the  sacred 
history.  The  note  of  time  given  us  by  John  im- 
mediately afterwards  is  the  Feast  of  the  Dedica 
tion,  which  was  celebrated  on  the  25tK  of  Kisleu, 
answering  nearly  to  December.  According  to  this 
Evangelist  our '  Lord  docs  not  appear  to  have  re- 
turned to  Galilee  between  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
and  that  of  Dedication,  but  to  have  passed  the  time 
in  and  near  Jerusalem.  Matthew  arid  Mark  do  not 
allude  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Luke  appears 
to  do  so  in  ix.  51 ;  but  the  words  there  used 
would  imply  that  this  was  the  last  journey  to  Je- 
rasalera.  Now  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  a  large  section, 
from  ix.  51  to  xviii.  14,  seems  to  belong  to  the 
time  preceding  the  departure  from  Galilee ;  and  the 
question  is  how  is  this  to  be  arranged,  so  that  it 
shall  harmonize  with  the  narrative  of  St.  John  ? 
In  most  Harmonies  a  return  of  our  Lord  to  Ga- 
lilee has  been  assumed,  in  order  to  find  a  place  for 
this  part  of  Luke's  Gospel.  "  But  the  manner," 
says  the  English  editor  of  Robinson's  Harmony, 
"in  which  it  has  been  arranged,  after  all  is  ex- 
ceedingly various.  Some,  as  Le  Clerc,  Harm. 
Evang.  p.  264,  insert  nearly  the  whole  during  this 
supposed  journey.  Others,  as  Lightfoot,  assign  to 
this  journey  only  what  precedes  Luke  xiii.  23 ;  and 
refer  the  remainder  to  our  Lord's  sojourn  beyond 
Jordan,  John  x.  40  {Chron.  Temp.  N.  T.  Opp.  II. 
p.  37,  39).  Greswell  {Dissert,  xvi.  vol.  ii.)  main- 
tains that  the  transactions  in  Luke  ix.  51 — xviii. 
14,  all  belong  to  the  journey  from  Ephraim 
(through  Samaria,  Galilee,  and  Peraea)  to  Jeru- 
salem, which  he  dates  in  the  interval  of  four 
months,  between  the  Feast  of  Dedication  and  our 
Lord's  last  passover.  Wieseler  (  Chron.  Synops.  p. 
328)  makes  a  somewhat  different  arrangement,  ac- 
cording to  which,  Luke  ix.  51 — xiii.  21,  relates  to 
the  period  from  Christ's  journey  from  Galilee  to 
the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles,  till  after  the  Feast  of 
Dedication  (parallel  to  John  vii.  10 — x.  42).  Luke 
xiii.  22 — xvii.  10,  relates  to  the  interval  between 
that  time  and  our  Lord's  stay  at  Ephiaim  (pa- 
rallel to  John  xi.  1-54)  ;  and  Luke  xvii.  11 — xviii. 
14,  relates  to  the  journey  from  Ephraim  to  Jeru- 
salem, through  Samaria,  Galilee,  and  Peraea"  (Ro- 
binson's Harmony,  English  ed.  p.  92).  If  the 
table  of  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  given  above  is 
referred  to  [Gospels],  it  will  be  found  that  this 
great  division  of  St.  Luke  (x.  17— xviii.  14)  is 
inserted  entire  between  John  x.  21  and  22 ;  not 
that  this  appeared  certainly  correct,  but  that  there 
are  no  points  of  contact  with  the  other  Gospels  to 
assist  us  in  breaking  it  up.  That  this  division 
contain*  partly  or  chiefly  reminiscences  of  occur- 
rences in  Galilee  prior  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
is  untenable.  A  journey  of  some  kind  is  implied 
in  the  course  of  it  (see  xiii.  22),  and  beyond  this 
we  shall  hardly  venture  to  go.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible, as  Wieseler  supposes,  that  part  of  it  should 
be  placed  before,  and  part  after  the  Feast  of  Dedi- 
cation. Notwithstanding  the  uncertainty,  it  is  as 
the  history  of  this  period  of  the  Redeemer's  career 
that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  possesses  its  chief 
distinctive  value  for  us.  Some  of  the' most  striking 
parables,  preserved  only  by  this  Evangelist,  belong 
to  this  period.  The  parables  of  the  good  Samaritan, 
the  prodigal  son,  the  unjust  steward,  the  rich  man 
and  Lazarus,  and  the  Pharisee  and  publican,  all 
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peculiar  to  this  Gospel,  belong  to  the  present  section. 
The  instructive  account  of  Mary  and  Martha,  on 
which  so  many  hare  taken  a  wrong  view  of  Mar- 
tha's conduct,  reminds  us  that  there  are  two  ways  of 
serring  the  truth,  that  of  active  exertion,  and  that  of, 
contemplation.  The  preference  is  given  to  Mary's 
meditation,  because  Martha's  labour  belonged  to 
household  cares,  and  was  only  indirectly  religious. 
The  miracle  of  the  ten  lepers  belongs  to  this  portion 
of  the  narrative.  Besides  these,  scattered  sayings 
that  occur  in  St.  Matthew  are  here  repeated  in  a 
new  connexion.  Here  too  belongs  the  return  of  the 
seventy  disciples,  but  we  know  not  precisely  where 
they  rejoined  the  Lord  (Luke  x.  17-20).  They  were 
full  of  triumph,  because  they  found  even  the  devils 
subject  to  them  through  the  weight  of  Christ's 
word.  In  anticipation  of  the  victory  which  was  now 
begun,  against  the  powers  of  darkness,  Jesus  replies, 
"I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven." 
He  sought  however  to  humble  their  triumphant 
spirit,  so  near  akin  to  spiritual  pride ;  "  Notwith- 
standing, in  this  rejoice  not,  that  the  spirits  are 
subject  unto  you ;  but  rather  rejoice,  because  your 
names  are  written  in  heaven." 

The  account  of  the  bringing  of  young  children 
to  Jesus  unites  again  the  three  Evangelists.  Here, 
as  often,  St.  Mark  gives  the  most  minute  account 
of  what  occurred.  After  the  announcement  that 
the  disposition  of  little  children  was  the  most  meet 
for  the  kingdom  of  God,  "  He  took  them  up  in  His 
arms,  put  His  hands  upon  them  and  blessed  them." 
The  childlike  spirit,  which  in  nothing  depends  upon 
its  own  knowledge  but  seeks  to  be  taught,  is  in 
contrast  with  the  haughty  pharisaiam  with  its 
boast  of  learning  and  wisdom ;  and  Jesus  tells  them 
that  the  former  is  the  passport  to  His  kingdom 
(Matt.  xix.  13-15  ;  Mark  x.  13-16  ;  Luke  xviii. 
15-17). 

The  question  of  the  ruler,  "  What  shall  I  do  to 
inherit  eternal  life?"  was  one  conceived  wholly  in 
the  spirit  of  Judaism.  The  man  asked  not  how  he 
should  be  delivered  from  sin,  but  how  his  will, 
already  free  to  righteousness,  might  select  the  best 
and  most  meritorious  line  of  conduct.  The  words, 
"  Why  callest  thou  me  good?  there  is  none  good 
but  one,  that  is  God,"  were  meant  first  to  draw 
him  down  to  a  humbler  view  of  his  own  state ;  the 
title  good  is  easy  to  give,  but  hard  to  justify,  except 
when  applied  to  the  One  who  is  all  good.  Jesus 
by  no  means  repudiates  the  title  as  applied  to 
Himself,  but  only  as  applied  on  any  other  ground 
than  that  of  a  reference  to  His  true  divine  nature. 
Then  the  Lord  opened  out  to  him  all  the  moral 
law,  which  in  its  full  and  complete  sense  no  man 
has  observed  ;  but  the  ruler  answered,  perhaps  sin- 
cerely, that  he  had  observed  it  all  from  bis  youth 
up.  Duties  however  there  might  be  which  had 
not  come  within  the  range  of  his  thoughts ;  and  as 
the  demand  had  reference  to  his  own  special  case, 
our  Lord  gives  the  special  advice  to  sell  all  his 
possessions  and  to  give  to  the  poor.  Then  for  the 
first  time  did  the  man  discover  that  his  devotion  to 
God  and  his  yearning  after  .the  eternal  life  were  not 
so  perfect  as  he  had  thought  ;  and  he  went  away 
sorrowful,  unable  to  bear  this  sacrifice.  And  Jesus 
told  the  disciples  how  hard  it  was  for  those  who 
had  riches  to  enter  the  kingdom.  Peter,  ever  the 
most  ready,  now  contrasts,  with  somewhat  too 
much  emphasis,  the  mode  in  which  the  disciples 
had  left  all  for  Him,  with  the  conduct  of  this  rich 
ruler.  Our  Lord,  sparing  him  the  rebuke  which 
he  might  have  expected,  tells  them  that  those  who 


have  made  any  sacrifice  shall  have  it  richly  repaid 
even  in  this  life  in  the  shape  of  a  consolation  and 
comfort,  which  even  persecutions  cannot  take  away 
(Mark) ;  and  shall  have  eternal  life  (Matt,  xix, 
16-30;  Mark  x.  17-31;  Luke  xviii.  18-30).  Words 
of  warning  close  the  narrative,  "  Many  that  an 
first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  shall  be  first,"  lest 
the  disciples  should  be  thinking  too  much  of  the 
sacrifices,  not  so  very  great,  that  they  had  made. 
And  in  St.  Matthew  only,  the  well-known  parable 
of  the  labourers  iu  the  vineyard  is  added  to  illus- 
trate the  same  lesson.  Whatever  else  the  parable 
may  contain  of  reference  to  the  calling  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  the  first  lesson  Christ  was  to  give  was 
one  of  caution  to  the  Apostles  against  thinking  too 
much  of  their  early  calling  and  arduous  labours. 
They  would  see  many,  who,  in  comparison  with 
themselves,  were  as  the  labourers  called  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  who  should  be  accepted  of  God  as 
well  as  they.  But  not  merit,  not  self-sacrifice,  but 
the  pure  love  of  God  and  His  mere  bounty,  con- 
ferred salvation  on  either  of  them ;  "  la  it  not 
lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  my  own?" 
(Matt.  xx.  1-16.) 

On  the  way  to  Jerusalem  through  Peraesv,  to  the 
Feast  of  Dedication,  Jesus  again  puts  before  the 
minds  of  the  twelve  what  they  are  never  now  to 
forget,  toe  sufferings  that  await  Him.  They  "  un- 
derstood none  of  these  things"  (Luke),  for  they 
could  not  reconcile  this  foreboding  of  suffering  with 
the  signs  and  announcements  of  the  coming  of  His 
kingdom  (Matt  xx.  17-19 ;  Mark  x.  32-34 ;  Luke 
xviii.  31-34).  In  consequence  of  this  new,  though 
dark,  intimation  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom, 
Salome,  with  her  two  sons,  James  and  John,  came 
to  bespeak  the  two  places  of  highest  honour  in  the 
kingdom.  Jesus  tells  them  that  they  know  not 
what  they  ask ;  that  the  places  of  honour  in  the 
kingdom  shall  be  bestowed,  not  by  Jesus  in  answer 
to  a  chance  request,  but  upon  those  for  whom  they 
are  prepared  by  the  Father.  As  sin  ever  pro- 
vokes sin,  the  ambition  of  the  ten  was  now 
aroused,  and  they  began  to  be  much  displeased 
with  James  and  John.  Jesus  once  more  recalls  the 
principle  that  the  childlike  disposition  is  that  which 
He  approves.  "  Te  know  that  the  princes  of  the 
Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over  them,  and  they 
that  are  great  exercise  authority  upon  them.  But 
it  shall  not  be  so  among  you :  but  whosoever  will 
be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your  minister; 
and  whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be 
your  servant :  Even  as  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to 
be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His 
life  a  ransom  for  many  "  (Matt.  xx.  20-28 ;  Mark 
x.  35-45). 

The  healing  of  the  two  blind  men  at  Jericho  is 
chiefly  remarkable  among  the  miracles  from  the 
difficulty  which  has  arisen  in  harmonizing  the 
accounts.  Matthew  speaks  of  too  blind  men,  and  of 
the  occasion  as  the  departure  from  Jericho ;  Mark  of 
one,  whom  he  names,  and  of  their  arrival  at  Jericho ; 
and  Luke  agrees  with  him.  This  point  has  received 
much  discussion ;  but  the  view  of  Lightfoot  finds 
favour  with  many  eminent  expositors,  that  then 
were  two  blind  men,  and  both  were  healed  under 
similar  circumstances,  except  that  Bartimaens  was 
on  one  side  of  the  city,  and  was  healed  by  Jesus  ss 
He  entered,  and  the  other  was  healed  on  the  other 
side  as  they  departed  (see  Gresswell,  Was.  xx.  ii. ; 
Wieseler,  Onn.  Syn.  p.  332;  Matt.  xx.  29-34; 
Mark  x.  46-52 ;  Luke  xviii.  35-43). 

The  calling  of  Zacchaeus  has  more  than  a  mm 
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personal  interest.  He  was  a  publican,  one  of  a  class 
hated  and  despised  by  the  Jews.  But  he  was  one 
who  sought  to  Berve  God ;  he  gave  largely  to  the 
poor,  and  restored  fourfold  when  he  had  injured  any 
man.  Justice  and  love  were  the  law  of  his  life.  From 
such  did  Jesus  wish  to  call  His  disciples,  whether 
they  were  publicans  or  not.  "  This  day  is  mira- 
tion come  to  this  house,  for  that  he  also  is  a  son  of 
Abraham.  For  the  Son  of  Han  is  come  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  was  lost"  (Luke  xix.  1-10). 

We  have  reached  now  the  Feast  of  Dedication; 
but,  as  has  been  said,  the  exact  place  of  the  events 
in  St.  Luke  about  this  part  of  the  ministry  has  not 
been  conclusively  determined.  After  being  present 
at  the  feast,  Jesus  returned  to  Bethabara  beyond 
Jordan,  where  John  had  formerly  baptised,  and 
abode  there.  The  place  which  the  beginning  of 
His  ministry  had  consecrated,  was  now  to  be 
adorned  with  His  presence  as  it  drew  towards  its 
close,  and  the  scene  of  John's  activity  was  now  to 
witness  the  presence  of  the  Saviour  whom  he  had  so 
faithfully  proclaimed  (John  x.  22-42).  The  Lord 
intended  by  this  choice  to  recall  to  the  minds  of 
many  the  good  which  John  had  done  them,  and 
also,  it  may  be,  to  prevent  an  undue  exaltation  of 
John  in  the  minds  of  some  who  had  heard  him 
only.  "  Many,"  we  read,  "  resorted  to  Him,  and 
said  John  did  no  miracle :  but  all  things  that  John 
spake  of  this  man  were  true.  Aud  many  believed 
en  Him  there  "  (vers.  41 ,42). 

How  long  He  remained  here  docs  not  appear. 
It  was  probably  for  some  weeks.  The  sore  need  of 
a  family  in  Bethany,  who  were  what  men  call  the 
intimate  friends  of  our  Lord,  called  Him  thence. 
Lazarus  was  sick,  and  his  sisters  sent  word  of  it  to 
Jesus,  whose  power  they  well  Anew.  Jesus  an- 
swered that  the  sickness  was  not  unto  death,  but 
for  the  glory  of  God,  and  of  the  Son  of  God.  Tills 
had  reference  to  the  miracle  about  to  be  wrought ; 
even  though  he  died,  not  his  death  but  his  restora- 
tion to  life  was  the  purpose  of  the  sickness.  But 
it  was  a  trial  to  the  faith  of  the  sisters  to  hud  the 
words  of  their  friend  apparently  falsified.  Jesus 
abode  for  two  dap  where  He  was,  and  then  pro- 
posed to  the  disciples  to  return.  The  rage  of  the 
Jews  against  him  filled  the  disciples  with  alarm ; 
and  Thomas,  whose  mind  leant  always  to  the 
desponding  side,  and  saw  nothing  in  the  expedition 
but  certain  death  to  all  of  them,  said,  "  Let  us  also 
go  that  we  may  die  with  Him."  It  was  not  till 
Lazarus  had  been  four  days  in  the  grave  that  the 
Saviour  appeared  on  the  scene.  The  practical 
energy  of  Martha,  and  the  retiring  character  of 
Mary,  show  themselves  here,  as  once  before.  It  was 
Martha  who  met  Him,  and  addressed  to  Him  words 
of  sorrowful  reproach.  Jesus  probed  her  faith 
deeply,  and  found  that  even  in  this  extremity  of 
sorrow  it  would  not  fail  her.  Mary  now  joined 
them,  summoned  by  her  sister;  and  she  too  re- 
proached the  Lord  fur  the  delay.  Jesus  does  not 
resist  the  contagion  of  their  sorrow,  and  as  a  Man 
He  weeps  true  human  tears  by  the  side  of  the 
grave  of  a  friend.  But  with  the  power  of  God  he 
breaks  the  fetters  of  brass  in  which  Lazarus  was 
held  by  death,  and  at  His  word  the  man  on  whom 
corruption  had  already  begun  to  do  its  work,  came 
forth  alive  and  whole  (John  xi.  1-45).  It  might 
seem  difficult  to  account  for  the  omission  of  this, 
perhaps  the  most  signal  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus, 
by  the  three  synoptical  evangelists.  No  doubt  it 
was  intentional,  and  the  wish  not  to  direct  atten- 
tion, and  pet  haps  persecution,  to  Lazarus  in*  his 


lifetime  may  go  far  to  account  for  it.  But  it 
stands  well  in  the  pages  of  John,  whose  privilege  it 
has  been  to  announce  the  highest  truths  connected 
with  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus,  and  who  is  now 
also  permitted  to  show  him  touched  with  sym- 
pathy for  a  sorrowing  family  with  whom  He  lived 
in  intimacy. 

A  miracle  so  public,  for  Bethany  was  close  to 
Jerusalem,  and  the  family  of  Lazarus  well  known 
to  many  people  in  the  mother-city,  could  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the  Sanhedrim.  A  meeting  of 
this  Council  was  called  without  loss  of  time,  and 
the  matter  discussed,  not  without  symptoms  of 
alarm,  for  the  members  believed  that  a  popular 
outbreak,  with  Jesus  at  its  head,  was  impending, 
and  that  it  would  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans 
and  lead  to  the  taking  away  of  their  "  place  and 
nation."  Caiaphas  the  high-priest  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  it  was  expedient  for  them  that  one 
man  should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole 
nation  should  not  perish.  The  Evangelist  adds 
that  these  words  bore  a  prophetic  meaning,  of 
which  the  speaker  was  unconscious :  "  This  spake 
he  not  of  himself,  but  being  high-priest  that  year 
he  prophesied  that  Jesus  should  die  for  that  nation." 
That  a  bad  and  worldly  man  may  prophesy,  the 
case  of  Balaam  proves  (Num.  xxii.) ;  and  the  Jews, 
as  Schottgen  shows,  believed  that  prophecy  might 
also  be  unconscious.  But  the  connexion  of  the 
gift  of  prophecy 'with  the  office  of  the  high-priest 
offers  a  difficulty.  It  has  been  said  that,  though 
this  gift  is  never  in  Scripture  assigned  to  the  high- 
priest  as  such,  yet  the  popular  belief  at  this  time 
was  that  he  did  enjoy  it.  There  is  no  proof,  how- 
ever, except  this  passage,  of  any  such  belief;  and 
the  Evangelist  would  not  appeal  to  it  except  it 
were  true,  and  if  it  were  true,  then  the  0.  T. 
would  contain  some  allusion  to  it.  The  endeavours 
to  escape  from  the  difficulty  by  changes  of  punctua- 
tion are  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  meaning  of  the 
passage  seems  to  be  this: — The  Jews  were  about  to 
commit  a  crime,  the  real  results  of  which  they  did 
not  know,  and  God  overruled  the  words  of  one  of 
them  to  make  him  declare  the  reality  of  the  trans- 
action, but  unconsciously ;  and  as  Caiaphas  was  the 
high-priest,  the  highest  minister  of  God,  and  there- 
fore the  most  conspicuous  in  the  sin,  it  was  natural 
to  expect  that  he  and  not  another  would  be  the  chan- 
nel of  the  prophecy.  The  connexion  between  his 
office  and  the  prophecy  was  not  a  necessary  one ;  but 
if  a  prophecy  was  to  be  uttered  by  unwilling  lips, 
it  was  natural  that  the  high-priest,  who  offered  for 
the  people,  should  be  the  person  compelled  to  utter 
it.  The  death  of  Jesus  was  now  resolved  on,  and 
He  fled  to  Ephraim  for  a  few  days,  because  his  hour 
was  not  yet  come  (John  xL  45-57). 

We  now  approach  the  final  stage  of  the  history, 
and  every  word  and  act  tend  towards  the  great  act 
of  suffering.  The  hatred  of  the  Pharisees,  now 
oonverted  into  a  settled  purpose  of  murder,  the 
vile  wickedness  of  Judas,  and  the  utter  fickleness  of 
the  people  are  all  displayed  before  us.  Each  day 
is  marked  by  its  own  events  or  instructions.  Our 
Lord  entered  into  Bethany  on  Friday  the  8th  of 
Niaan,  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  and  remained  over 
the  Sabbath. 

Saturday  the  9tA  of  Niton  (April  1st).— As  He 
was  at  supper  in  the  house  of  one  Simon,  su roamed 
"  the  leper,"  a  relation  of  Lazarus,  who  was  at  table 
with  Him ,  Mary,  full  of  gratitude  for  the  wonderful 
raising  of  her  brother  from  the  dead,  took  a  vessel 
containing  a  quantity  of  pure  ointment  of  spikenard. 
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and  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped  His  feet 
with  her  hair,  and  anointed  His  head  likewise. 
She  thought  not  of  the  cost  of  the  precious  ointment, 
in  an  emotion  of  love  which  was  witling  to  part 
with  anything  she  possessed  to  do  honour  to  so 
great  a  Guest,  so  mighty  a  Benefactor.  Judas  the 
traitor,  and  some  of  the  disciples  (Matt.,  Hark), 
who  took  their  tone  from  him,  began  to  marmur 
at  the  waste :  "  It  might  have  been  sold  for  more 
than  three  hundred  pence,  and  have  been  given  to 
the  poor:"  But  Judas  cared  not  for  the  poor; 
already  he  was  meditating  the  sale  of  his  Master's 
life,  and  all  that  he  thought  of  was  how  he  might 
lay  hands  on  something  more,  beyond  the  price  of 
blood.  Jesus,  however,  who  knew  how  true  was 
the  love  which  had  dictated  this  sacrifice,  silenced 
their  censure.  He  opened  out  a  meaning  in  the 
action  which  they  had  not  sought  there :  "  She  is 
come  aforehand  to  anoint  My  body  to  the  burying." 

Passion  Week.  Sunday  the  tenth  day  of  Niton 
(April  2nd). — The  question  of  John  the  Baptist 
had  no  doubt  often  been  repeated  in  the  hearts  of 
the  expectant  disciples :  —  "  Art  thou  He  that 
should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another?"  All 
His  conversations  with  them  of  late  had  been  filled, 
not  with  visions  of  glory,  but  with  forebodings  of 
approaching  death.  The  world  thinks  them  de- 
ceived, and  its  mockery  begins  to  exercise  some 
influence  even  over  them.  They  need  some  encou- 
raging sign  under  influences  so  depressing,  and 
this  Jesus  affords  them  in  the  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem.  If  the  narrative  is  carefully  examined, 
it  will  be  seen  how  remarkably  the  assertion  of  a 
kingly  right  is  combined  with  the  most  scrupulous 
care  not  to  excite  the  political  jealousy  of  the 
Jewish  powers.  When  He  arrives  at  the  Mount  of 
Olives  He  commands  two  of  His  disciples  to  go  into 
the  village  near  at  hand,  where  they  would  find  an 
ass,  and  a  colt  tied  with  her.  They  were  neither 
to  buy  nor  hire  them,  and  "  if  any  man  shall  say 
aught  unto  you,  ye  shall  say  the  Lord  hath  need  of 
them,  and  straightway  he  will  send  them."  With 
these  beasts,  impressed  as  for  the  service  of  a  King, 
He  was  to  enter  into  Jerusalem.  The  disciples 
spread  upon  the  ass  their  ragged  cloaks  for  Him.  to 
sit  on.  And  the  multitudes  cried  aloud  before 
Him,  in  the  words  of  the  118th  Psalm,  "  Hosanna, 
Save  now  I  blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord."  This  Messianic  psalm  they  applied 
to  Him,  from  a  belief,  sincere  for  the  moment,  that 
he  was  the  Messiah.  It  was  a  striking  and  to  the 
Pharisees  an  alarming  sight ;  but  it  only  serves  in 
the  end  to  show  the  feeble  hearts  of  the  Jewish 
people.  The  same  lips  that  cried  Hosanna  will 
before  long  be  crying,  Crucify  Him,  crucify  Him  1 
Meantime,  however,  all  thoughts  were  carried 
back  to  the  promises  of  a  Messiah.  The  very  act 
of  riding  in  upon  an  ass  revived  an  old  prophecy  of 
Zechariah  (ix.  9).  Words  of  prophecy  ont  of  a 
psalm  sprang  unconsciously  to  their  lips.  All 
the  city  was  moved.  Blind  and  lame  came  to  the 
Temple  when  He  arrived  there  and  were  healed. 
The  august  conspirators  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  sore 
displeased.  But  all  these  demonstrations  did  not 
deceive  the  divine  insight  of  Christ.  He  wept  over 
the  city  that  was  hailing  Him  as  its  King,  and  said, 
"  If  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this 
thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace  1 
but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes "  (Luke). 
He  goes  on  to  prophesy  the  destruction  of  the  city, 
just  as  it  afterwards  came  to  pass.  After  working 
miracles  in  the  Temple  He  returned  to  Bethany. 
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The  10th  of  Nisan  was  the  day  for  the  sepaiation 
of  the  paschal  lamb  (Ex.  xii.  3).  Jesus,  the  Lamb 
of  God,  entered  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  on  this 
day,  and  although  none  but  He  knew  that  He  was 
the  Paschal  Lamb,  the  coincidence  is  not  unde- 
signed (Matt.  xxi.  1-11,  14-17;  Mark  xi.  1-11; 
Luke  xix.  29-44 ;  John  xii.  12-19) 

Monday  the  lira  of  Nisan  (April  3rd).— The 
next  day  Jesus  returned  to  Jerusalem,  again  to 
take  advantage  of  the  mood  of  the  people  to  in- 
struct them.  On  the  way  He  approached  one  of 
the  many  fig-trees  which  grew  in  that  quarter 
(Bethphage=" house  of  figs"),  and  found  that  it 
was  full  of  foliage,  but  without  fruit.  He  said, 
"  No  man  eat  fruit  of  thee  hereafter  for  ever !" 
and  the  fig-tree  withered  away.  This  was  no 
doubt  a  work  of  destruction,  and  as  such  was  un- 
like the  usual  tenor  of  His  acts.  But  it  is  hard  to 
understand  the  mind  of  those  who  stumble  at  the 
destruction  of  a  tree  which  seems  to  have  ceased  to 
bear  by  the  word  of  God  the  Son,  yet  are  not 
offended  at  the  famine  or  the  pestilence  wrought  by 
God  the  Father.  The  right  of  the  Son  must  rest 
on  the  same  ground  as  that  of  the  Father.  And 
this  was  not  a  wanton  destruction ;  it  was  a  type 
and  a  warning.  The  barren  fig-tree  bad  already 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  parable  (Luke  xiii.  6\ 
and  here  it  is  made  a  visible  type  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Jewish  people.  He  had  come  to  them  seek- 
ing fruit,  and  now  it  was  time  to  pronounce  their 
doom  as  a  nation — there  should  be  no  fruit  on 
them  for  ever  (Matt.  xxi.  18, 19 ;  Mark  xi.  12-14). 
Proceeding  now  to  the  Temple,  He  cleared  its  court 
of  the  crowd  of  traders  that  gathered  there.  He 
had  performed  the  same  act  at  the  beginning  of 
His  ministry,  and'  now  at  the  close  He  repeats  it, 
for  the  house  of  prayer  was  as  much  a  den  of 
thieves  as  ever.  With  zeal  for  God's  house  His 
ministry  began,  with  the  same  it  ended  (see 
p.  1051 ;  Matt.  xxi.  12, 13 ;  Mark  xi.  15-19 ;  Luke 
xix.  45-48).'  In  the  evening  He  returned  again  to 
Bethany. 

Tuesday  «Ae  12th  of  Nisan  (April  ith).— On 
this  the  third  day  of  Passion  week  Jesus  went  into 
Jerusalem  as  before,  and  visited  the  Temple.  The 
Sanhedrim  came  to  Him  to  call  Him  to  account 
for  the  clearing  of  the  Temple.  "  By  what  au- 
thority doest  thon  these  things?"  The  Lord 
answered  their  question  by  another,  which,  when 
put  to  them  in  their  capacity  of  a  judge  of  spiritual 
things,  and  of  the  pretensions  of  prophets  and 
teachers,  was  very  hard  either  to  answer  or  to  pas 
in  silence — what  was  their  opinion  of  the  baptism 
of  John  ?  If  they  replied  that  it  was  from  heaven, 
their  own  conduct  towards  John  would  accuse 
them ;  if  of  men,  then  the  people  would  not  listen 
to  them  even  when  they  denounced  Jesus,  because 
none  doubted  that  John  was  a  prophet.  They 
refused  to  answer,  and  Jesus  refused  In  like  manner 
to  answer  them.  In  the  parable  of  the  Two  Sons, 
given  by  Matthew,  the  Lord  pronounces  a  strong 
condemnation  on  them  for  saying  to  God,  "  I  go. 
Sir,"  but  not  going  (Matt.  xxi.  23-32 ;  Mark  xi. 
27-33 ;  Luke  xx.  1-8).  In  the  parable  of  the  wicked 
husbandmen  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  represented, 
who  had  stoned  and  killed  the  prophets,  and  were 
about  to  crown  their  wickedness  by  the  death  of 
the  Son.  In  the  parable  of  the  wedding  garment 
the  destruction  of  the  Jews,  and  the  invitation  to 
the  Gentiles  to  the  feast  in  their  stead,  are  vividly 
represented  (Matt.  xxi.  33-46,  xxii.  1-14 ;  Mark  xii. 
1-12;  Luke  xx.  9-19). 
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Not  content  with  their  plans  for  His  death,  the 
different  parties  try  to  entangle  Him  iu  argument 
and  to  bring  him  into  contempt.    First  come  the 
Pharisees  and  Herodians,  as  if  to  ask  Him  to  settle 
a  dispute  between  them.    "  Is  it  lawful  to  give 
tribute  to  Caesar,  or  not?"    The  spirit  of  the 
answer  of  Christ  lies  here:  that,  since  they  had 
accepted  Caesar's  money,  they  had  confessed  his 
rule,  and  were  bound  to  render  to  the  civil  power 
what  they  had  confessed  to  be  due  to  it,  as  they 
were  to  render  to  God  and  to  His  holy  temple 
the  offerings  due  to  it.    Next  appeared  the  Sad- 
ducees,  who  denied  a  future  state,  and  put  before 
Him  a  contradiction  which  seemed  to  them  to 
arise  out  of  that  doctrine.    Seven  brethren  in  suc- 
cession married  a  wife  (Dent.  xxv.  5) :  whose  wife 
should  she  be  iu  a  future  state?    The  answer 
was  easy  to  find.    The  law  in  question  referred 
nbviousiy  to  the  present  time :  it  would  pass  away 
is  another  state,  and  so  would  all  such  earthly 
relations,  and  all  jealousies  or  disputes  founded  on 
them.    Jesus  now  retorts  the  argument  on  the 
Sadducees.    Appealing  to  the  Pentateuch,  because 
His  hearers  did  not  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
the  later  books  of  the  Bible,  He  recites  the  words, 
"  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob,"  as  used  to  Moses,  and 
draws  from  them  the  argument  that  these  men 
must  then  have  been  alive.    Although  the  words 
would  not  at  first  sight  suggest  this  inference, 
they  really  contain  it ;  for  the  form  of  expression 
implies  that  He  still  exists  and  they  still  exist 
(Matt.  xxii.  15-33;  Mark  xii.  13-27;  Luke  xx. 
20-40).    Fresh  questions  awaited  Him,  but  His 
wisdom  never  failed  to  give  the  appropriate  answer. 
And  then  he  uttered  to  all  the  people  that  terrible 
denunciation  of  woe  to  the  Pharisees  with  which 
we  are  familiar  (Matt,  xxiii.  1-39).    If  we  com- 
pare it  with  our  Lord's  account  of  His  own  position 
in  reference  to  the  Law,  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  we  see  that  the  principles  there  laid  down 
are  everywhere  violated  by  the  Pharisees.  Their 
almsgiving  was  ostentation ;  their  distinctions  about 
oaths  led  to  falsehood  and  profaneness ;  they  were 
exact  about  the  small  observances  and  neglected 
the  weightier  ones  of  the  Law ;  they  adorned  the 
tombs  of  the  prophets,  saving  that  if  they  had 
lived  in  the  time  of  their  fathers  they  would  not 
have  slain  them  ;  rfnd  yet  they  were  about  to  fill 
up  the  measure  of  their  fathers'  wickedness  by 
slaying  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  and  perse- 
cuting and  slaying  His  followers.    After  an  indig< 
nant  denunciation  of  the  hypocrites  who,  with  a 
show  of  religion,  had  thus  contrived  to  stifle  the 
true  spirit  of  religion  and  were  in  reality  its  chief 
persecutors,  He  apostrophises  Jerusalem  in  words 
full  of  compassion,  yet  carrying  with  them  a 
sentence  of  death :  "  0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou 
that  killest  the  prophets  and  stonest  them  which 
are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  hare 
gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye 
would  notl    Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you 
desolate.    For  I  say  unto  you,  ye  shall  not  see 
me  henceforth,  till  ye  shall  say,  Blessed  is  he 
that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord"  (Matt 
xxiii.). 

Another  great  discourse  belongs  to  this  day 
which,  more  than  any  other,  presents  Jesus  a» 
the  great  Prophet  of  His  people.  On  leaving  the 
Temple  His  disciples  drew  attention  to  the  beauty 
of  its  structure,  its  "  goodly  stones  and  gifts, ' 
VOL.  I. 
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their  remarks  probably  arising  from  the  threats 
of  destruction  which  had  so  lately  been  uttered 
by  Jesus.    Their  Master  answered  that  not  one 
stone  of  the  noble  pile  should  be  left  upon  another. 
When  they  reached  the  Mount  of  Olives  the  dis- 
ciples, or  rather  the  first  four  (Mark),  speaking 
for  the  rest,  asked  Him  when  this  destruction 
should  be  accomplished.  To  understand  the  answer 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Jesus  warned  them 
that  He  was  not  giving  them  an  historical  account 
such  as  would  enable  them  tn  anticipate  the  events. 
"  Of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not 
the  angels  of  heaven,  but  my  Father  only."  Exact 
data  of  time  are  to  be  purposely  withheld  from 
them.     Accordingly,   two   events,  analogous  in 
character  but  widely  sundered  by  time,  are  so 
treated  in  the  prophecy  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  disentangle  them.     The  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  day  of  judgment — the  national 
and  the  universal  days  of  account — are  spoken  of 
together  or  alternately  without  hint  of  the  great 
interval  of  time  that  separates  them.    Thus  it 
may  seem  that  a  most  important  fact  is  omitted ; 
but  the  highest  work  of  prophecy  is  not  to  fit 
times  and  seasons,  but  to  disclose  the  divine  sig- 
nificance of  events.    What  was  most  important  to 
them  to  know  was  that  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem followed  upon  the  probation  and  rejection  of 
her  people,  and  that  the  crucifixion  and  that 
destruction  were  connected  as  cause  and  effect 
(Matt.  xxiv. ;  Mark  xiii. ;  Luke  xii.).    The  con- 
clusion which  Jesus  drew  from  his  own  awful 
warning  was,  that  they  were  not  to  attempt  to 
fix  the  date  of  his  return :  "  Therefore  be  ye  also 
ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the 
Son  of  Man  cometh."   The  lesson  of  the  parable 
of  the  Ten  Virgins  is  the  same;  the  Christian 
soul  is  to  be  ever  in  a  state  of  vigilance  and 
preparation  (Matt.  xxiv.  44,  xxv.  13).    And  the 
parable  of  the  Talents,  here  repeated  in  a  modified 
form,  teaches  how  precious  to  souls  are  the  uses 
of  time  (xxv.  14-30).    In  concluding  this  momen- 
tous discourse,  our  Lord  puts  aside  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  displays  to  our  eyes  the  picture 
of  the  final  judgment.    There  will  He  Himself  be 
present,  and  will  separate  all  the  vast  family  of 
mankind  into  two  classes,  and  shall  appraise  the 
works  of  each  class  as  works  done  to  Himself, 
present  in  the  world  though  invisible;  and  men 
shall  see,  some  with  terror  and  some  with  joyi 
that  their  life  here  was  spent  either  for  Him  or 
against  Him,  and  that  the  good  which  lay  before 
them  to  do  was  provided  for  them  by  Him,  and 
not  by  chance,  and  the  reward  and  punishment 
shall  be  apportioned  to  each  (Matt.  xxv.  31-46). 

With  these  weighty  words  ends  the  third  day ; 
and  whether  we  consider  the  importance  of  His 
recorded  teaching,  or  the  amount  of  opposition  and 
of  sorrow  presented  to  His  mind,  it  was  one  of 
the  greatest  days  of  all  His  earthly  ministrations. 
The  general  reflections  of  John  (xii.  37-50),  which 
contain  a  retrospect  of  His  ministry  and  of  the 
strange  reception  of  Him  by  His  people,  may  well 
be  read  as  if  they  came  in  here. 

Wednesday  the  13th  of  Nisan  (April  5th).— 
This  day  was  passed  in  retirement  with  the 
Apostles,  Satan  had  put  it  into  the  mind  of  one 
of  them  to  betray  Him ;  and  Judas  Iscariot  made 
a  covenant  to  betray  Him  to  the  chief  priests  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver.  The  character  of  Judas, 
and  the  degrees  by  which  he  reached  the  abyss  of 
guilt  in  which  he  was  at  last  destroyed,  deserve 
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much  attention.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
when  he  was  chosen  by  Jesus  he  possessed,  like 
the  rest,  the  capacity  of  being  tared,  and  was 
endued  with  gifts  which  might  have  made  him 
an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testament.  But  the 
innate  worldliness  and  covetousness  were  not 
purged  out  from  him.  His  practical  talents  made 
him  a  kind  of  steward  of  the  slender  resources  of 
that  society,  and  no  doubt  he  conceived  the  wish 
to  use  the  same  gifts  on  a  larger  field,  which  the 
realization  of  "  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  "  would 
open  out  before  him.  These  practical  gifts  were 
his  ruin.  Between  him  and  the  rest  there  could 
be  no  real  harmony.  His  motives  were  worldly, 
and  theirs  were  not.  They  loved  the  Saviour 
more  as  they  knew  Him  better.  Judas,  living 
under  the  constant  tacit  rebuke  of  a  most  holy 
example,  grew  to  hate  the  Lord;  for  nothing, 
perhaps,  more  strongly  draws  out  evil  instincts 
than  the  enforced  contact  with  goodness.  And 
when  he  knew  that  hi*  Master  did  uot  trust 
him,  was  not  deceived  by  him,  his  hatred  grew 
more  intense.  But  this  did  not  break  out  into 
overt  act  until  Jesus  began  to  foretel  His  own 
crucifixion  and  death.  If  these  were  to  happen, 
all  his  hopes  that  he  had  built  on  following  the 
Lord  would  be  dashed  down.  If  they  should 
crucify  the  Master  they  would  not  spare  the 
servants ;  and,  in  place  of  a  heavenly  kingdom, 
he  would  find  contempt,  persecution,  and  probably 
death.  It  was  high  time,  therefore,  to  treat  with 
the  powers  that  seemed  most  likely  to  prevail  in 
the  end ;  and  he  opened  a  negotiation  with  the 
high-priests  in  secret,  in  oider  that,  if  his  Master 
were  to  fall,  he  might  be  the  instrument,  and  so 
make  friends  among  the  triumphant  persecutors. 
And  yet,  strange  contradiction,  he  did  not  wholly 
cease  to  believe  in  Jesus:  possibly  he  thought 
that  he  would  so  act  that  he  might  be  safe  either 
way.  If  Jesus  was  the  Prophet  and  Mighty  One 
that  he  had  once  thought,  then  the  attempt  to 
take  Him  might  force  Him  to  put  forth  all  His 
resources  and  to  assume  the  kingdom  to  which 
He  laid  claim,  and  then  the  agent  in  the  tieason, 
even  if  discovered,  might  plead  that  he  foresaw 
the  result:  if  He  were  unable  to  save  Himself 
and  His  disciples,  then  it  were  well  for  Judas  to 
betake  himself  to  those  who  were  stronger.  The 
bribe  of  money,  not  very  considerable,  could  not 
have  been  the  chief  motive ;  but  as  two  vicious 
appetites  could  be  gratified  instead  of  one,  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  became  a  part  of  the  tempta- 
tion.  The  tieason  was  successful,  and  the  money 
paid  ;  but  not  one  moment's  pleasure  did  those 
silver  pieces  purchase  for  their  wretched  possessor, 
not  for  a  moment  did  he  reap  any  fruit  from 
his  detestable  guilt.  After  the  crucifixion,  the 
avenging  belief  that  Jesus  was  what  He  professed 
to  be  rushed  back  in  full  force  upon  his  mind. 
He  went  to  those  who  had  hired  him  ;  they 
derided  his  remorse.  He  cast  away  the  accursed 
silver  pieces,  defiled  with  the  '-  innocent  blood " 
of  the  Son  of  God,  and  went  and  hanged  him- 
self (Matt.  xxvi.  14-16;  Mark  xiv.  10-U;  Luke 
xxii.  1-6). 

Thursday  the  Uth  of  Nisan  (April  6</i).— On 
"the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,"  when  the 
Jews  were  wont  to  put  away  all  leaven  out  of  their 
houses  (Ligbtfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  on  Mark  xiv.  12), 
the  disciples  asked  their  Master  where  they  were  to 
eat  the  Passover.  He  directed  Peter  and  John  to 
go  into  Jerusalem,  and  to  follow  a  man  whom  they 


should  see  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water,  and  to  de- 
mand of  him,  in  their  Master's  name,  the  use  of 
the  gnestchamber  in  his  house  for  this  purpose. 
All  happened  as  Jesus  had  told  them,  and  in  the 
evening  they  assembled  to  celebrate,  tor  the  last 
time,  the  paschal  meal.  The  sequence  of  the  eventa 
is  not  quite  clear  from  a  comparison  of  the  Evange- 
lists ;  but  the  difficulty  arises  with  St.  Luke,  and 
there  is  external  evidence  that  he  is  not  following 
the  chronological  order  (Wieseler,  Citron.  Byn.  p. 
399).  The  order  seems  to  be  as  follows.  When 
they  had  taken  their  places  at  table  and  the  supper 
had  begun,  Jesus  gave  them  the  first  cup  to  divide 
amongst  themselves  (Luke).  It  was  customary  to 
drink  at  the  paschal  supper  four  cups  of  wine 
mixed  with  water;  and  this  answered  to  the  first 
of  them.  There  now  arose  a  contention  among  the 
disciples  which  of  them  should  be  the  greatest; 
perhaps  in  connexion  with  the  places  which  they 
had  token  at  this  feast  (Luke).  After  a  solemn 
warning  against  pride  and  ambition  Jesus  performed 
an  act  which,  as  one  of  the  last  of  His  lite,  must 
ever  have  been  remembered  by  the  witnesses  as  a 
great  lesson  of  humility.  He  rose  from  the  table, 
poured  water  into  a  basin,  girded  himself  with  a 
towel,  and  proceeded  to  wash  the  disciples'  feet 
(John).  It  was  an  office  for  slaves  to  perform,  and 
from  Him,  knowing,  as  He  did,  "  that  the  Father 
had  given  all  things  into  His  hand,  and  that  He 
was  come  from  God  and  went  to  God,"  it  was  aa 
unspeakable  condescension.  But  His  love  for  them 
was  infinite,  and  if  there  were  any  way  to  teach 
them  the  humility  which  as  yet  they  had  not 
learned,  He  would  not  fail  to  adopt  it,  Peter,  with 
his  usual  readiness,  was  the  first  to  refuse  to  accept 
such  menial  service — "  Lord,  dost  thou  wash  my 
feet?"  When  he  was  told  that  this  act  was  signi- 
ficant of  the  greater  act  of  humiliation  by  which 
Jesus  saved  His  disciples  and  united  them  to  Him- 
self, his  scruples  vanished.  After  all  had  been 
washed,  the  Saviour  explained  to  them  the  meaning 
of  what  He  had  done.  "  If  I,  your  Lord  and  Master, 
have  washed  your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one 
another's  teet.  For  I  have  given  you  an  example, 
that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you."  But 
this  act  was  only  the  outward  symbol  of  far  greater 
sacrifices  for  them  than  they  could  as  yet  under- 
stand. It  was  a  small  matter  to  wash  their  feet ; 
it  was  a  great  one  to  come  down  from  the  glories 
of  heaven  to  save  them.  Lntor  the  apostle  Paul 
put  this  same  lesson  of  humility  into  another  form, 
and  rested  it  upon  deeper  grounds.  "  Let  this 
mind  be.  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus: 
who,  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  rob- 
bery to  be  equal  with  God ;  but  made  himself  of 
no  reputation,  and  took  ii|>on  him  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men,  and 
being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man  He  humbled  Him- 
self and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death 
of  the  cross"  (Phil.  ii.  6-8;  Matt.  xxvi.  17-20; 
Mark  xiv.  12-17;  Luke  xxii.  7-30;  John  xiii. 
1-20). 

From  this  act  of  love  it  does  not  seem  that  even 
the  traitor  Judas  was  excluded.  But  his  treason 
was  thoroughly  known  ;  and  now  Jesus  denounces 
it.  One  of  them  should  betray  Him.  They  were 
all  sorrowful  at  this,  and  each  asked  "Is  it  I ? " 
and  even  Judas  asked  and  received  an  attirmativt. 
answer  (Matt.),  but  probably  in  an  undertone,  for 
when  Jesus  said  "  That  thou  doest  do  quickly," 
none  of  the  rest  understood.  The  traitor  having 
gone  straight  to  his  wicked  object,  the  end  of  the 
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Saviour's  ministry  seemed  already  at  hand.  "  Now 
if  the  Son  of  Man  glorified,  and  God  is  glorified  in 
Him."  He  gave  them  the  new  commandment,  to 
lore  one  another,  as  though  it  were  a  last  bequest 
to  them.  To  lore  was  not  a  new  thing,  it  was  en- 
joined in  the  old  Law ;  but  to  be  distinguished  for 
a  special  Christian  lore  and  mutual  devotion  was 
what  He  would  hare,  and  this  was  the  new  element 
in  the  commandment.  Founded  by  a  great  act  of 
lore,  the  Church  was  to  be  marked  by  lore  (Matt, 
xrri.  21-25;  Mark  xir.  18-21 ;  Luke  xxii.  21-23 ; 
John  xiii.  21-35). 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  meal  Jesus  instituted 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  took  bread, 
and  gave  thanks  and  brake  it,  and  gave  to  His  dis- 
ciples, saying,  "  This  is  my  body  which  is  given  for 
you;  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me."  He  then 
took  the  cup,  which  corresponded  to  the  third  cup 
in  the  usual  course  of  the  paschal  supper,  and  after 
giving  thanks,  He  gave  it  to  them,  saying,  "  This 
is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament  [covenant]  which 
is  shed  for  many."  It  was  a  memorial  of  His  pas- 
sion and  of  this  last  supper  that  preceded  it,  and  in 
dwelling  on  His  passion  in  this  sacrament,  in  true 
faith,  all  believers  draw  nearer  to  the  cross  of  His 
sufferings  and  taste  more  strongly  the  sweetness  of 
His  lore  and  the  efficacy  of  His  atoning  death  (Matt, 
xxri.  26-29  ;  Mark  xir.  22-25;  Luke  xxii.  19,20; 
1  Cor.  xi.  23-25). 

The  denial  of  Peter  is  now  foretold,  and  to  no 
one  would  such  an  announcement  be  more  incre- 
dible than  to  Peter  himself.  "  Lord,  why  cannot 
I  follow  thee  now?  I  will  lay  down  my  life  for 
thy  sake."  The  seal  was  sincere,  and  as  such  did 
the  Lord  regard  it ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  Peter 
did  not  count  the  cost.  By  and  bye,  when  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  come  down  to  give  them  a  strength 
not  their  own,  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the  disciples 
will  be  bold  to  resist  persecution,  even  to  the  death. 
It  needs  strong  love  and  deep  insight  to  view  such 
an  act  as  this  denial  with  sorrow  and  not  with  in- 
dignation (Matt.  xxri.  31-35;  Mark  xir.  27-31; 
Luke  xxii.  31-38;  John  xiii.  36-38). 

That  great  final  discourse,  which  John  alone  has 
recorded,  is  now  delivered.  Although  in  the  middle 
of  it  there  is  a  mention  of  departure  (John  xir.  31), 
this  perhaps  only  implies  that  they  prepared  to  go ; 
and  then  the  whole  discourse  was  delivered  in  the 
house  before  they  proceeded  to  Gethsemane.  Of 
the  contents  of  this  discourse,  which  is  the  voice  of 
the  Priest  in  the  holy  of  holies,  something  has  been 
said  already  (p.  1050 ;  John  xiv.-xvii.). 

Friday  the  Ibth  of  jVtxm  {April  7),  including 
part  of  the  me  of  it. — "  When  they  had  sung  a 
hymn,"  which  perhaps  means,  when  they  had  sung 
the  second  part  of  the  Hallel,  or  song  of  praise, 
which  consisted  of  Psalms  cxr.-cxviii.,  the  former 
part  (Psalms  cxiii.-cxiv.)  baring  been  sung  at  an 
earlier  part  of  the  supper,  they  went  out  into  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  They  came  to  a  place  called 
Gethsemane  {oil-press),  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
place  now  pointed  out  to  travellers  is  the  real  scene 
of  that  which  follows,  and  even  that  its  huge  olive- 
trees  are  the  legitimate  successors  of  those  which 
were  there  when  Jesus  visited  it.  A  moment  of  ter- 
rible agony  is  approaching,  of  which  all  the  apostles 
need  not  be  spectators,  for  He  thinks  of  them,  and 
wishes  to  spare  them  this  addition  to  their  sorrows. 
So  He  takes  only  His  three  proved  companions,  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  and  passes  with  them  farther 
into  the  garden,  leaving  the  rest  seated,  probably 
near  the  entrance.  Ho  pen  can  attempt  to  describe 


what  passed  that  night  in  that  secluded  spot.  He 
tells  them  "  my  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even 
unto  death:  tarry  ye  here  and  watch  with  me," 
and  then  leaving  even  the  three  He  goes  further, 
and  in  solitude  wrestles  with  an  inconceivable  trial. 
The  words  of  Mark  are  still  more  expressive — "  He 
began  to  be  sore  amazed,  and  to  be  very  heavy " 
(eVcAcut/Scurftu  ical  IJSnitoyur,  xiv.  33).  The  former 
word  means  that  he  was  struck  with  a  great  dread ; 
not  from  the  fear  of  physical  suffering,  however 
excruciating,  we  may  well  believe,  but  from  the 
contact  with  the  sins  of  the  world,  of  which,  in 
some  inconceivable  way,  He  here  felt  the  bitterness 
and  the  weight    He  did  not  merely  contemplate 
them,  but  bear  and  feel  them.    It  is  impossible  to 
explain  this  scene  in  Gethsemane  in  any  other  way. 
If  it  were  merely  the  fear  of  the  terrors  of  death 
that  overcame  Him,  then  the  martyr  Stephen  and 
many  another  would  surpass  Him  in  constancy. 
But  when  He  says,  "  Abba,  Father,  all  things  are 
possible  unto  Thee;  take  away  this  cup  from  me: 
nevertheless  not  what  I  will  but  what  thon  wilt" 
(Mark),  the  cup  was  filled  with  a  far  bitterer 
potion  than  death;  it  was  flavoured  with  the 
poison  of  the  sins  of  all  mankind  against  its  God. 
Whilst  the  sinless  Son  is  thus  carried  two  ways  by 
the  present  horror  and  the  strong  determination  to 
do  the  Father's  will,  the  disciples  hare  sunk  to 
sleep.  It  was  in  search  of  consolation  that  He  came 
back  to  them.  The  disciple  who  had  been  so  ready 
to  ask  "  Why  cannot  I  follow  tbee  now  ? "  must 
hear  another  question,  that  rebukes  his  former  con- 
fidence— "  Couldest  not  thou  watch  one  hour  ?  " 
A  second  time  He  departs  and  wrestles  in  prayer 
with  the  Father;  but  although  the  words  He  utters 
are  almost  the  same  (Mark  says  "  the  same  "),  He 
no  longer  asks  that  the  cup  may  pass  away  from 
Him — "  If  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from  me 
except  I  drink  it,  Thy  will  be  done  "  (Matt).  A 
second  time  He  returns  and  finds  them  sleeping. 
The  same  sceue  is  repeated  yet  a  third  time ;  and 
then  all  is  concluded.    Henceforth  they  may  sleep 
and  take  their  rest ;  never  more  shall  they  be  asked 
to  watch  one  hour  with  Jesus,  for  His  ministry  in 
the  flesh  is  at  an  end.    "  The  hour  is  at  hand,  and 
the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sin- 
ners "  (Matt).    The  prayer  of  Jesus  in  this  place 
has  always  been  regarded,  and  with  reason,  as  of 
great  weight  against  the  monothelite  heresy.  It 
expresses  the  natural  shrinking  of  the  human  will 
from  a  horror  which  the  divine  nature  has  admitted 
into  it,  yet  without  sin.    Never  does  He  say,  "  I 
will  flee  ;"  He  says,  "  If  it  be  possible ;"  and 
leaves  that  to  the  decision  of  the  Father.  That 
horror  and  dread  arose  from  the  spectacle  of  human 
sin;  from  the  bearing  the  weight  and  guilt  of 
human  sin  as  about  to  make  atonement  for  it ;  and 
from  a  conflict  with  the  powers  of  darkness.  Thus 
this  scene  is  in  complete  contrast  to  the  Transfigura- 
tion.   The  same  companions  witnessed  both;  but 
there  there  was  peace,  and  glory,  and  honour,  for 
the  sinless  Son  of  God  ;  here  fear  and  conflict : 
there  God  bore  testimony  to  Him  ;  here  Satan  for 
the  last  time  tempted  Him.  (On  the  account  of  the 
Agony  see  Krummacher,  Der  Leidend*  Christus, 
p.  206;  Matt.  xxvi.  36-46;  Mark  xiv.  32-42; 
Luke  xxii.  39-46 ;  John  xviii.  1 .) 

Judas  now  appealed  to  complete  his  work.  In 
the  doubtful  light  of  torches,  a  kiss  from  him  was 
the  sign  to  the  officers  whom  they  should  take. 
Peter,  whose  name  is  first  given  in  John's  Gospel, 
drew  a  sword  and  smote  a  servant  of  the  high- 
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priest,  and  cat  off  his  ear;  but  his  Lord  refused 
such  succour,  and  healed  the  wounded  man.  He 
treated  the  seizure  as  a  step  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  i 
prophecies  about  Him,  and  resisted  it  not.  All  the 
disciples  forsook  Him  and  fled  (Matt.  xiri.  47-56 ; 
Hark  xiv.  43-52 ;  Luke  zxii.  47-53 ;  John  xviii. 
J-12). 

There  is  some  difficulty  iu  arranging  the  events 
that  immediately  follow,  so  as  to  embrace  all  the 
four  account*. — The  data  will  be  found  in  the 
Commentary  of  Olshausen,  in  Wieseler  {Chrm. 
Syn.  p.  401,  sqq.),  and  in  Greswell's  Dissertations 
(iii.  200,  sqq.).  On  the  capture  of  Jesus  He  was 
first  taken  to  the  house  of  Annas,  the  father-in-law 
of  Caiaphas  (see  p.  1041)  the  high-priest.  It  has 
been  argued  that  as  Annas  is  called,  conjointly  with 
Caiaphas.  the  high-priest,  he  must  have  held  some 
actual  office  in  connexion  with  the  priesthood,  and 
Liglitfoot  and  others  suppose  that  he  was  the  vicar 
or  deputy  of  the  high-priest,  and  Sclden  that  he 
was  president  of  the  Council  of  the  Sanhedrim; 
but  this  is  uncertain.*  It  might  appear  from  the 
course  of  John's  narrative  that  the  examination  of 
our  Lord,  and  the  first  denial  of  Peter,  took  place  in 
the  house  of  Annas  (John  xviii.  13,  14).  But  the 
24th  verse  is  retrospective — "  Now  Annas  had  sent 
Him  bound  unto  Caiaphas  the  high-priest "  (4W- 
oreiAs,  aorist  for  pluperfect,  see  Winer's  Gram- 
mar) ;  and  probably  all  that  occurred  after  verse  1 4 
took  place  not  at  the  house  of  Annas,  but  at  that  of 
Caiaphas.  It  is  not  likely  that  Peter  gained  admit- 
tance to  two  houses  in  which  two  separate  judicial 
examinations  took  place  with  which  he  had  nothing 
ostensibly  to  do,  and  this  would  be  forced  on  us  if  we 
assumed  that  John  described  what  took  place  before 
Annas,  and  the  other  Evangelists  what  took  place 
before  Caiaphas.  The  house  of  the  high-priest  con- 
sisted probably,  like  other  Eastern  houses,  of  an  open 
central  court  with  chambers  round  it.  Into  this 
court  a  gate  admitted  them,  at  which  a  woman 
stood  to  open.  Peter,  who  had  fled  like  the  rest 
from  the  side  of  Jesus,  followed  afar  off  with 
another  disciple,  probably  John,  and  the  latter  pro- 
cured him  admittance  into  the  court  of  the  high- 
priest's  house.  As  he  passed  in,  the  lamp  of  the 
portress  threw  its  light  on  his  face,  and  she  took 
note  of  him  ;  and  afterwards,  at  the  fire  which  had 
been  lighted,  she  put  the  question  to  him,  "  Art 
not  thou  also  one  of  this  man's  disciples  ?"  (John.) 
All  the  zeal  and  boldness  of  Peter  seems  to.  have 
deserted  him.  This  was  indeed  a  time  of  great 
spiritual  weakness  and  depression,  and  the  power  of 
darkness  had  gained  an  influence  over  the  Apostle's 
mind.  He  had  come  as  in  secret ;  he  is  determined 
so  to  remain,  and  he  denies  his  Master  1  Feeling 
now  the  danger  of  his  situation,  he  went  out  into 
the  porch,  and  there  some  one,  or,  looking  at  all  the 
accounts,  probably  several  persons,  asked  him  the 
question  a  second  time,  and  he  denied  more  strongly. 
About  an  hour  after,  when  he  had  returned  into 
the  court,  the  same  question  was  put  to  him  a 
third  time,  with  the  same  result.  Then  the  cock 
crew ;  and  Jesus,  who  was  within  sight,  probably 
in  some  open  room  communicating  with  the  court, 
"turned  and  looked  upon  Peter.  And  Peter  re- 
membered the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  He  had  said 
unto  him,  Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  denv 
Me  thrice.    And  Peter  went  out  and  wept  bitterly '' 


*  Mr.  Oreswell  sees  no  uncertainty ;  and  asserts 
ss  a  fact  that  he  was  the  high-priest,  vicar,  and  rice- 
president  of  the  Suhedrlm  (p.  200). 
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(Lnke).  Let  no  man  who  cannot  fathom  the  utter 
perplexity  and  distress  of  such  a  time  presume  to 
judge  the  zealous  disciple  hardly.  He  trusted  too 
much  to  his  strength ;  he  did  not  enter  into  the 
full  meaning  of  the  words,  "  Watch  and  pray  lest 
ye  enter  into  temptation."  Self-confidence  be- 
trayed him  into  a  great  sin ;  and  the  most  merciful 
Lord  restored  htm  after  it.  "  Let  him  that  thiuketh 
he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall "  (1  Cor.  x.  12  ; 
Matt.  xxvi.  57,  58,  69-75 ;  Mark  xiv.  53,  54, 
66-72;  Luke  xxii.  54-62;  John  xviii.  13-18, 
24-27). 

The  first  interrogatory  to  which  our  Lord  was 
subject  (John  xviii.  19-24)  was  addressed  to  Him 
by  Caiaphas  (Annas?,  Olshausen,  Wieseler),  pro- 
bably before  the  Sanhedrim  had  time  to  assemble. 
It  was  the  questioning  of  an  inquisitive  person  who 
had  an  important  criminal  in  his  presence,  rather 
than  a  formal  examination.  The  Lord's  refusal  to 
answer  is  thus  explained  and  justified.  When  the 
more  regular  proceedings  begin  He  is  ready  to 
answer.  A  servant  of  the  high-priest,  knowing  that 
he  should  thereby  please  his  master,  smote  the  cheek 
of  the  Son  of  God  with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  Bat 
this  was  only  the  beginning  of  horrors.  At  the  dawn 
of  day  the  Sanhedrim,  summoned  by  the  high-priest 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  assembled,  and  brought 
their  band  of  false  witnesses,  whom  they  mast  have 
had  ready  before.  These  gave  their  testimony 
(see  Psalm  xxvii.  12),  but  even  before  this  unjust 
tribunal  it  could  not  stand ;  it  was  so  full  of  con- 
tradictions. At  last  two  false  witnesses  come,  and 
their  testimony  was  very  like  the  truth.  They 
deposed  that  He  hod  said,  "I  will  destroy  this 
temple,  that  is  made  with  hands,  and  within 
three  days  I  will  build  another  made  without 
hands  "  (Mark  xiv.  58).  The  perversion  is  slight 
but  important;  for  Jesus  did  not  say  that  He 
would  destroy  (see  John  ii.  19),  which  was  just 
the  point  that  would  irritate  the  Jews.  Even 
these  two  fell  into  contradictions.  The  high-priest 
now  with  a  solemn  adjuration  asks  Him  whether 
He  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  He  answers 
that  He  is,  and  foretells  His  return  in  glory  and 
power  at  the  last  day.  This  is  enough  for  their 
purpose.  They  pronounce  Him  guilty  of  a  crime 
for  which  death  should  be  the  punishment.  It 
appears  that  the  Council  was  now  suspended  or 
broken  np;  for  Jesus  is  delivered  over  to  the 
brutal  violence  of  the  people,  which  could  not 
have  occurred  whilst  the  supreme  court  of  the 
Jews  was  sitting.  The  prophets  had  foretold  this 
violence  (Is.  I.  6),  and  also  the  meekness  with 
which  it  would  be  borne  (Is.  liii.  7).  And  yet 
this  "lamb  led  to  the  slaughter"  knew  that' it 
was  He  that  should  judge  the  world,  including 
every  one  of  His  persecutors.  The  Sanhedrim  had 
been  within  the  range  of  its  duties  in  taking  cog- 
nizance of  all  who  claimed  to  be  prophets.  If  the 
question  put  to  Jesus  had  been  merely.  Art  Thou 
the  Messiah  ?  this  body  should  have  gone  into  the 
question  of  His  right  to  the  title,  and  decided  npon 
the  evidence.  But  the  question  was  really  twofold, 
"  Art  Thou  the  Christ,  and  in  that  name  dost  Thou 
also  call  Thyself  the  Son  of  God  ?  "  There  was  no 
blasphemy  in  claiming  the  former  name,  but  there 
was  in  assuming  the  latter.  Hence  the  proceedings 
were  cut  short.  They  had  closed  their  eyes  to  the 
evidence,  accessible  to  all,  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus, 
that  He  was  indeed  the  Son  of  God,  and  without 
these  they  were  not  likely  to  believe  that  He  could 
claim  a  title  belonging  to  no  other  among  the 
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children  of  men  (John  xviii.  19-24 ;  Luke  xxii. 
63-71 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  59-68;  Mark  xiv.  55-65). 

Although  they  had  pronounced  Jesus  to  be  guilty 
of  death,  the  Sanhedrim  possessed  no  power  to 
carry  out  such  a  sentence  (Joseph us,  Ant.  xx.  6). 
So  as  soon  as  it  was  day  they  took  Him  to  Pilate, 
the  Roman  procurator.  The  hall  of  judgment, 
or  practorium,  was  probably  a  part  of  the  tower  of 
Antonia  near  the  Temple,  where  the  Roman  gar- 
rison was.  Pilate  hearing  that  Jesus  was  an  oftender 
under  their  law,  was  about  to  give  them  leave  to 
treat  him  accordingly ;  and  this  would  have  made 
it  quite  safe  to  execute  Him.  But  the  council,  wish- 
ing to  shift  the  responsibility  from  themselves,  from 
a  fear  of  some  reaction  amongst  the  people  in  favour 
of  the  Lord,  such  as  they  had  seen  on  the  first  day 
of  that  week,  said  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  them 
to  put  any  man  to  death ;  and  having  condemned 
Jesus  for  blasphemy,  they  now  strove  to  have  Him 
condemned  by  Pilate  for  a  political  crime,  for 
calling  Himself  the  King  of  the  Jews.  But  the 
Jewish  punishment  was  stoning;  whilst  crucifixion 
was  a  Roman  punishment,  inflicted  occasionally  on 
those  who  were  not  Roman  citizens;  and  thus  it 
came  about  that  the  Lord's  saying  as  to  the  mode 
of  His  death  was  fulfilled  (Matt.  xx.  19,  with  John 
xii.  32,  33).  From  the  first  Jesus  found  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  Pilate ;  His  answer  that  His  kingdom 
was  not  of  this  world,  and  therefore  could  not  me- 
nace the  Roman  rule,  was  accepted,  and  Pilate  pro- 
nounced that  he  found  no  fault  in  Him.  Not  so 
easily  were  the  Jews  to  be  cheated  of  their  prey. 
They  heaped  up  accusations  against  Him  as  a  dis- 
turber of  the  public  peace  ( Luke  xxiii.  5).  Pilate 
was  no  match  for  their  vehemence.  Finding  that 
Jesus  was  a  Galilean,  he  sent  Him  to  Herod  to  be 
dealt  with ;  but  Herod,  after  cruel  mockery  and 
persecution,  sent  Him  back  to  Pilate.  Now  com- 
menced the  tearful  struggle  between  the  Roman 
procurator,  a  weak  as  well  as  cruel  man,  and  the 
jews.  Pilate  was  detested  by  the  Jews  as  cruel, 
treacherous,  and  oppressive.  Other  records  of  his 
life  do  not  represent  him  merely  as  the  weakling 
that  he  appears  here.  He  had  violated  their  na- 
tional prejudices,  and  had  used  the  kuives  of  assas- 
sins to  avert  the  consequences.  But  the  Jews 
knew  the  weak  point  in  his  breastplate.  He  was 
the  merely  worldly  and  professional  statesman,  to 
whom  the  favour  of  the  Emperor  was  life  itself, 
and  the  only  evil  of  life  a  downfal  from  that  fa- 
vour. It  was  their  policy  therefore  to  threaten  to 
denounce  him  to  Caesar  for  lack  of  zeal  in  sup- 
pressing a  rebellion,  the  leader  of  which  was  aiming 
at  a  crown.  In  his  way  Pilate  believed  in  Christ ; 
this  the  greatest  crime  of  a  stained  life  was  that 
with  which  his  own  will  had  the  least  to  do.  But 
he  did  not  believe,  so  as  to  make  him  risk  delation 
to  his  Master  and  all  its  possible  consequences.  He 
yielded  to  the  stronger  pin-pose  of  the  Jews,  and 
suffered  Jesus  to  be  put  to  death.  Not  many  years 
after,  the  consequences  which  he  had  stained  his 
soul  to  avert  came  upon  him.  He  was  accused 
and  banished,  and  like  Judas,  the  other  great  ac- 
complice in  this  crime  of  the  Jews,  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life  [see  Pilate].  The  well-known  inci- 
dents of  the  second  interview  are  soon  recalled. 
After  the  examination  by  Herod,  and  the  return  of 
Jesus,  Pilate  proposed  to  release  Him,  as  it  was 
usual  on  the  feast-day  to  release  a  prisoner  to  the 
Jews  out  of  grace.  Pilate  knew  well  that  the 
priests  and  rulers  would  object  to  this;  but  it  was 
a  covert  appeal  to  the  people,  also  present,  with 


whom  Jesus  had  so  lately  been  in  favour.  The 
multitude,  persuaded  by  the  priests,  preferred  an- 
other prisoner,  called  Barabbas.  In  the  meantime 
the  wife  of  Pilate  sent  a  warning  to  Pilate  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  death  of  "  that  just  man,"  as 
she  had  been  troubled  in  a  dream  on  account  of  Him. 
Obliged,  as  he  thought,  to  yield  to  the  clamours 
of  the  people,  he  took  water  and  washed  his  hands 
before  them,  and  adopting  the  phiase  of  his  wife, 
which  perhaps  represented  the  opinion  of  both  of 
them  formed  before  this  time,  he  said,  "I  am  in- 
nocent of  the  blood  of  this  just  person ;  see  ye  to 
it."  The  people  imprecated  on  their  own  heads 
and  those  of  their  children  the  blood  of  Him  whose 
doom  was  thus  sealed. 

Pilate  released  unto  them  Barabbas  "  that  for 
sedition  and  murder  was  cast  into  prison  whom 
they  had  desired"  (comp.  Acts  lii.  14).  This  was 
no  unimportant  element  in  their  crime.  The  choice 
was  offered  them  between  one  who  had  broken  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  and  One  who  had  given 
His  whole  life  up  to  the  doing  good  and  speaking 
truth  amongst  them.  They  condemned  the  latter 
to  death,  and  were  eager  tor  the  deliverance  of  the 
former.  "  And  in  fact  their  demanding  the  ac- 
quittal of  a  murderer  is  but  the  parallel  to  their 
requiring  the  death  of  an  innocent  person,  as  St. 
Ambrose  observes : — for  It  is  but  the  veiy  law  of 
iniquity,  that  they  which  hate  innocence  should 
love  crime.  They  rejected  therefore  the  Prince  of 
Heaven,  and  chose  a  robber  and  a  murderer,  and 
an  insurrectionist,  and  they  received  the  object  of 
their  choice ;  so  was  it  given  them,  tor  insurrections 
and  murders  did  not  tail  them  till  the  last,  when 
their  city  was  destroyed  in  the  midst  of  murders 
and  insurrections,  which  they  now  demanded  of 
the  Roman  governor"  (Williams  on  the  Passion, 
p.  215). 

Now  came  the  scourging,  and  the  blows  and 
insults  of  the  soldiers,  who,  uttering  truth  when  they 
thought  they  were  only  reviling,  crowned  Him  and 
addressed  Him  as  King  of  the  Jews.  According 
to  John,  Pilate  now  made  one  more  effort  for  His 
release.  He  thought  that  the  scourging  might 
appease  their  rage,  he  saw  the  frame  of  Jesus 
bowed  and  withered  with  all  that  it  had  gone 
through  ;  and,  hopiug  that  this  moving  sight 
might  inspire  them  with  the  same  pity  that  he 
felt  himself,  he  brought  the  Saviour  forth  again  to 
them,  and  said,  "  Behold  the  Man  1"  Not  even  so 
was  their  violence  assuaged.  He  had  made  Himself 
the  Son  of  God,  and  must  die.  He  still  sought  to 
release  Jesus:  but  the  last  argument,  which  had 
been  in  the  minds  of  both  sides  all  along,  was  now 
openly  applied  to  him :  "  If  thou  let  this  man  go, 
thou  art  not  Caesar's  friend."  This  saying,  which 
had  not  been  uttered  till  the  vehemence  of  rage 
overcame  their  decent  respect  for  Pilate's  position, 
decided  the  question.  He  delivered  Jesus  to  be 
crucified  (Matt  xivii.  15-30;  Mark  xv.  6-19; 
Luke  xxiii.  17-25  ;  John  xviii.  39,  40,  xix.  1-16). 
John  mentions  that  this  occurred  about  the  sixth 
hour,  whereas  the  crucifixion,  according  to  Mark, 
was  accomplished  at  the  third  hour ;  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  think,  with  Greswell  and  Wieseler, 
that  John  reckons  from  midnight,  and  that  this 
took  place  at  six  in  the  morning,  whilst  in  Mark 
the  Jewish  reckoning  from  six  in  the  morning  is 
tbllowed,  so  that  the  crucifixion  took  place  at  nine 
o'clock,  the  intervening  time  having  been  spent  in 
preparations. 

.  Difficult,  but  not  insuperable,  chronological  ques- 
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tions  arise  in  connexion  with  (a)  John  xiii.  1,  "be- 
fore the  feast  of  the  passover. '  (6)  John  xviii.  28, 
"  and  they  themselvei  went  not  into  the  judgment- 
hall  lest  they  should  be  defiled,  but  that  they  might 
eat  the  passover,"  and  (c>  John  xix.  14,  "  And  it 
was  the  preparation  of  the  passover  about  the  sixth 
hour,"  in  all  of  which  the  account  of  John  seems 
dissonant  with  that  of  the  other  Evangelists. 
These  passages  are  discussed  in  the  various  com- 
mentaries, but  nowhere  more  fully  than  in  a  paper 
by  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibliotheca  Sacra.  1845,  p. 
405),  reproduced  in  his  (English)  Harmony  in  an 
abridged  form. 

One  Person  alone  has  been  calm  amidst  the 
excitements  of  that  night  of  horrors.  On  Him  is 
now  laid  the  weight  of  His  cross,  or  at  least 
of  the  transverse  beam  of  it ;  and,  with  this 
pressing  Him  down,  they  proceed  out  of  the  city 
to  Golgotha  or  Calvary,  a  place  the  site  of  which 
is  now  uncertain.  As  He  began  to  droop,  His 
persecutors,  unwilling  to  defile  themselves  with  the 
accursed  burden,  lay  hold  of  Simon  of  Cyiene 
and  compel  him  to  carry  the  cross  after  Jesus. 
Amongst  the  great  multitude  that  followed,  were 
several  women,  who  bewailed  and  lamented  Him. 
lie  bade  them  not  to  weep  for  Him,  but  for  the 
widespread  destruction  of  their  nation  which  should 
be  the  punishment  for  His  death  (Luke).  After 
offering  Him  wine  and  myrrh,  they  crucified  Him 
between  two  thieves.  Nothing  was  wanting  to 
His  humiliation ;  a  thief  had  been  preferred  before 
Him,  and  two  thieves  share  His  punishment.  The 
soldiers  divided  His  garments  and  cast  lots  for 
them  (see  Psalm  xxii.  18).  Pilate  set  over  Him 
in  three  languages  the  inscription  "  Jesus,  the  King 
of  the  Jews."  The  chief-priests  took  exception  to 
this  that  it  did  not  denounce  Him  as  falsely  calling 
Himself  by  that  name,  but  Pilate  refused  to  alter 
it.  The  passers-by  and  the  Koman  soldiers  would 
uot  let  even  the  minutes  of  deadly  agony  pass  in 
peace ;  they  reviled  and  mocked  Him.  One  of  the 
two  thieves  underwent  a  change  of  heart  even  on 
the  cross:  he  reviled  at  first  (Matt.);  and  then, 
at  the  sight  of  the  constancy  of  Jesus,  repented 
(Luke)  (Matt,  xxvii. ;  Mark  xr. ;  Luke  xxiii. ; 
John  xix.). 

In  the  depths  of  His  bodily  suffering,  Jesus 
calmly  commended  to  John  (?),  who  stood  near, 
the  care  of  Mary  his  mother.  "  Behold  thy  son ! 
behold  thy  mother."  From  the  sixth  hour  to  the 
ninth  there  was  darkness  over  the  whole  land.  At 
the  ninth  hour  (3  P.M.)  Jesus  uttered  with  a 
loud  voice  the  opening  words  of  the  22nd  Psalm, 
all  the  inspired  words  of  which  referred  to  the 
suffering  Messiah.  One  of  those  present  dipped 
a  sponge  in  the  common  sour  wine  of  the  soldiers 
and  put, it  on  a  reed  to  moisten  the  sufferer's 
lips.  Again  He  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  It  is 
finished"  (John),  "  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  com- 
mend my  spirit "  (Luke) ;  and  gave  up  the  ghost. 
His  words  upon  the  cross  had  all  of  them  shown 
how  truly  He  possessed  His  soul  in  patience  even 
to  the  end  of  the  sacrifice  He  was  making: 
"  Father,  forgive  them  !"  was  a  prayer  for  His 
enemies.  "This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 
Paradise,"  was  a  merciful  acceptance  of  the  offer 
of  a  penitent  heart.  "  Woman,  behold  thy  son," 
was  a  sign  of  loving  consideration,  even  at  the 
last,  for  those  He  had  always  loved.  "  Why  hast 
Thou  forsaken  me?"  expressed  the  fear  and  the 
need  of  God.  "  1  thirst,"  the  only  word  that 
■elated  to  Himself,  was  uttered  because  it  was 


prophesied  that  they  were  to  give  Him  vinegar 
to  drink.  "  It  is  finished,"  expresses  the  comple- 
tion of  that  work  which,  when  He  was  twelve 
years  old,  had  been  present  to  His  mind,  and  never 
absent  since;  and  "Into  Thy  hands  1  commend 
My  spirit,"  was  the  last  utterance  of  His  resig- 
nation of  Himself. to  what  was  laid  upon  Him 
(Matt,  xxvii.  31-56;  Mark  xv.  20-41 ;  Luke  xxiii. 
33-49 ;  John  xix.  17-30). 

On  the  death  of  Jesus  the  veil  which  covered  the 
most  Holy  Places  of  the  Temple,  the  place  of  the 
more  especial  presence  of  Jehovah,  was  rent  in 
twain,  a  symbol  that  we  may  now  have  "  boldness 
to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  by 
a  new  and  living  way  which  He  hath  consecrated  foi 
us,  through  the  veil,  that  is  to  say,  through  His 
flesh  "  (Heb.  x.  19,  20).  The  priesthood  of  Christ 
superseded  the  priesthood  of  the  law.  There  was 
a  great  earthquake.  Many  who  were  dead  rose 
from  their  graves,  although  they  returned  to  the 
dust  again  after  this  great  token  of  Christ's  quick- 
ening power  had  been  given  to  many  (Matt.) : 
they  were  "saints"  that  slept — probably  those 
who  had  most  earnestly  longed  for  the  salvation 
of  Christ  were  the  first  to  taste  the  fruits  of  His 
conquest  of  death*.  The  centurion  who  kept  guard, 
witnessing  what  had  taken  place,  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  Pilate  and  his  wife,  "  Certainly 
this  was  a  righteous  man he  went  beyond  them, 
"Truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God"  (Mark). 
Even  the  people  who  had  joined  in  the  mocking 
and  reviling  were  overcome  by  the  wonders  of  His 
death,  and  "smote  their  breasts  and  returned'* 
(Luke  xxiii.  48).  The  Jews,  very  zealous  for 
the  Sabbath  in  the  midst  of  their  murderous  work, 
begged  Pilate  that  he  would  put  an  end  to  the 
punishment  by  breaking  the  legs  of  the  criminals 
(Lactant.  iv.  26)  that  they  might  be  taken  down 
and  buried  before  the  Sabbath,  tor  which  they  were 
preparing  (Deut.  xxi.  23;  Joseph.,  B.  J.  iv.  5, 
§  2).  '  Those  who  were  to  execute  this  duty 
found  that  Jesus  was  dead  and  the  thieves  still 
living ;  so  they  performed  this  work  on  the  latter 
only,  that  a  bone  of  Him  might  not  be  broken 
(Ex.  xii.  46;  Psalm  xxxiv.  20).  The  death  of  the 
Lord  before  the  others  was,  no  doubt,  partly  the 
consequence  of  the  previous  mental  suflering  which 
He  kad  undergone,  and  partly  because  His  will 
to  die  lessened  the  natural  resistance  of  the  frame 
to  dissolution.  Some  seek  for  a  "  mysterious 
cause "  of  it,  something  out  of  the  course  of 
nature ;  but  we  must  beware  of  such  theories  as 
would  do  away  with  the  reality  of  the  death,  as 
a  punishment  inflicted  by  the  hands  of  men. 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  a  member  of  the  Council 
but  a  secret  disciple  of  Jesus,  came  to  Pilate  to 
beg  the  body  of  Jesus,  that  he  might  bury  it. 
Nicodemus  assisted  in  this  work  of  love,  and  they 
anointed  the  body  and  lajd  it  in  Joseph's  new  tomb 
(Matt,  xxvii.  50-61 ;  Mark  xv.  37-47  ;  Luke  xxiii. 
46-56  ;  John  xix.  30-42). 

Saturday  the  16tA  of  Nam  {April  9th). — Love 
having  done  its  part,  hatred  did  its  part  also. 
The  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  with  Pilate's  per- 
mission, set  a  watch  over  the  tomb,  "  lest  His 
disciples  come  by  night  and  steal  Him  away,  and 
say  unto  the  people  He  is  risen  from  the  dead  " 
(Matt,  xxvii.  62-66). 

Sunday  the  17 th  of  Niton  (April  9th).— The 
Sabbath  ended  at  six  on  the  evening  of  Nisan  16th. 
Early  the  next  morning  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
took  place.   Although  He  had  lain  in  the  gra«e  for 
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about  thirty-six  or  forty  hoars,  yet  these  formed  part 
of  three  days,  and  thus,  by  a  mode  of  speaking  not 
unusual  to  the  Jews  (Josephus  frequently  reckons 
years  in  this  manner,  the  two  extreme  portions  of 
a  year  reckoning  as  two  years),  the  time  of  the 
dominion  of  death  over  Him  is  spoken  of  as  three 
days.  The  order  of  the  events  that  follow  is  some- 
what difficult  to  harmonise;  for  each  Evangelist 
selects  the  facts  which  belong  to  his  purpose.b 
The  exact  hour  of  the  resurrection  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  of  the  Evangelists.  But  from  Mark 
xvi.  2  and  9  we  infer  that  it  was  not  long  before 
the  coming  of  the  women ;  and  from  the  time  at 
which  the  guards  went  into  the  city  to  give  the 
alarm  the  same  inference  arises  (Matt,  xxviii.  1 1 ). 
Of  the  great  mystery  itself,  the  resumption  of  life 
by  Him  who  was  truly  dead,  we  see  but  little. 
"  There  was  a  great  earthquake,  for  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  descended  from  heaven,  and  came  and  rolled 
back  the  stone  from  the  door  and  sat  upon  it. 
His  countenance  was  like  lightning,  and  his  raiment 
white  as  snow  ;  and  for  fear  of  him  the  keepers  did 
shake,  and  became  as  dead  men  "  (Matt.).  The 
women,  who  had  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus,  had 
prepared  spices  on  the  evening  before,  perhaps  to 
complete  the  embalming  of  our  Lord's  body,  already 
performed  in  haste  by  Joseph  and  Nicodemus. 
They  came  very  early  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
to  the  sepulchre.  The  names  of  the  women  are 
differently  put  by  the  several  Evangelists,  but  with 
no  real  discrepancy.  Matthew  mentions  the  two 
Marys;  Mark  adds  Salome  to  these  two;  Luke 
has  the  two  Marys,  Joanna,  and  others  with  them ; 
and  John  mentions  Mary  Magdalene  only.  In 
thus  citing  such  names  as  seemed  good  to  him, 
each  Evangelist  was  no  doubt  guided  by  some 
reason.  John,  from  the  especial  share  which 
Mary  Magdalene  took  in  the  testimony  to  the  fact 
of  the  resurrection,  mentions  her  only.  The  women 
discuss  with  one  another  who  should  roll  away  the 
stone,  that  they  might  do  their  pious  office  on  the 
body.  But  when  they  arrive  they  find  the  stone 
rolled  away,  and  Jesus  no  longer  in  the  Sepulchre. 
He  had  risen  from  the  dead.  Mary  Magdalene  at 
this  point  goes  back  in  haste ;  and  at  once,  believing 
that  the  body  has  been  removed  by  men,  tells 
Peter  and  John  that  the  Lord  has  been  taken  away. 
The  other  women,  however,  go  into  the  Sepulchre, 
and  they  see  an  angel  (Matt.,  Mark),  or  two  angels 
(Luke),  in  bright  apparel,  who  declare  to  them 
that  the  Lord  is  risen,  and  will  go  before  the 
disciples  into  Galilee.  The  two  angels,  mentioned 
by  St.  Luke,  are  probably  two  separate  appearances 
to  different  members  of  the  group ;  for  he  alone 
mentions  an  indefinite  number  of  women.  They  now 
leave  the  sepulchre,  and  go  in  haste  to  make  known 
the  news  to  the  Apostles.  As  they  were  going, 
"  Jesus  met  them,  saying,  All  hail.  And  they 
came  and  held  Him  by  the  feet,  and  worshipped 
Him.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them,  Be  not  afraid ; 
go  tell  My  brethren  that  they  go  into  Galilee,  and 
there  shall  they  see  Me."  The  eleven  do  not 
believe  the  account  when  they  receive  it.  In  the 
meantime  Peter  and  John  came  to  the  Sepulchre. 
They  ran,  in  their  eagerness,  and  John  arrived  first 
and  looked  in  ;  Peter  afterwards  came  up,  and  it  is 
characteristic  that  the  awe  which  had  prevented  the 
other  disciple  from  going  in  appears  to  have  been 


6  In  what  follows,  much  use  has  been  made  of  an 
excellent  paper  by  Dr.  Robinson,  Bibliothtca  Sacra, 
1845,  p.  163. 


unfelt  by  Peter,  who  entered  at  once,  and  found  th« 
grave-clothes  lying,  but  not  Him  who  had  worn 
them.  This  fact  must  have  suggested  that  the 
removal  was  not  the  work  of  human  hands.  They 
then  returned,  wondering  at  what  they  had  seen. 
Mary  Magdalene,  however,  remained  weeping  at 
the  tomb,  and  she  too  saw  the  two  angels  in  the 
tomb,  though  Peter  and  John  did  not.  They  ad- 
dress her,  and  she  answers,  still,  however,  without 
any  suspicion  that  the  Lord  is  risen.  As  she  turns 
away  she  sees  Jesus,  but  in  the  tumult  of  her 
feelings  does  not  even  recognise  Him  at  His  first 
address.  But  He  calls  her  by  name,  and  then  she 
joyfully  recognises  her  Master.  He  says,  **  Touch 
Me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  My  Father : 
but  go  to  My  brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I 
ascend  unto  My  Father  and  your  Father,  and  to 
My  God  and  your  God."  The  meaning  of  the 
prohibition  to  touch  Him  must  be  sought  in  the 
state  of  mind  of  Mary,  since  Thomas,  for  whom 
it  was  desirable  as  an  evidence  of  the  identity  of 
Jesus,  was  permitted  to  touch  Him.  Hitherto  she 
had  not  realized  the  mystery  of  the  Resurrection. 
She  saw  the  Lord,  and  would  have  touched  His 
hand  or  His  garment  in  her  joy.  Our  Lord's 
answer  means,  "  Death  has  now  set  a  gulf  between 
us.  Touch  not,  as  you  once  might  have  done, 
this  body,  which  is  now  glorified  by  its  conquest 
over  death,  for  with  this  body  I  ascend  to  the 
Father"  (so  Euthymins,  Theophylact,  and  others). 
Space  has  been  wanting  to  discuss  ihe  difficulties 
of  arrangement  that  attach  to  this  part  of  the 
narrative.  The  remainder  of  the  appearances  pre- 
sent less  matter  for  dispute ;  in  enumerating  them 
the  important  passage  in  1  Cor.  xv.  must  be  brought 
in.  The  third  appearance  of  our  Lord  was  to 
Peter  (Luke,  Paul) ;  the  fourth  to  the  two  disciples 
going  to  Emmaus  in  the  evening  (Mark,  Luke)  j 
the  fifth  in  the  some  evening  to  the  eleven  as  the] 
sat  at  meat  (Mark,  Luke,  John).  All  of  these 
occurred  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  very  day 
of  the  Resurrection.  Exactly  a  week  after,  He 
appeared  to  the  Apostles,  and  gave  Thomas  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  His  Resurrection  (John);  this 
was  the  sixth  appearance.  The  seventh  was  in 
Galilee,  where  seven  of  the  Apostles  were  assembled, 
some  of  them  probably  about  to  return  to  their  old 
trade  of  fishing  (John).  The  eighth  was  to  the 
eleven  (Matt.),  and  probably  to  five  hundred  bre- 
thren assembled  with  them  (Paul)  on  a  mountain 
in  Galilee.  The  ninth  was  to  James  (Paul) ;  and 
the  last  to  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  just  before 
the  Ascension  (Acts). 

Whether  this  be  the  exact  enumeration,  whether 
a  single  appearance  may  hare  been  quoted  twice, 
or  two  distinct  ones  identified,  it  is  clear  that  foi 
forty  days  the  Lord  appeared  to  His  disciples  and 
to  others  at  intervals.  These  disciples,  according 
to  the  common  testimony  of  all  the  Evangelists, 
were  by  no  means  enthusiastic  and  prejudiced  ex- 
pectants of  the  resurrection.  Tbey  were  sober- 
minded  men.  They  were  only  too  slow  to  appre- 
hend the  nature  of  our  Lord's  kingdom.  Almost 
to  the  last  they  shrank  from  the  notion  of  His 
suffering  death,  and  thought  that  such  a  calamity 
would  be  the  absolute  termination  of  all  their 
hopes.  But  from  the  time  of  the  Ascension  they 
went  about  preaching  the  truth  that  Jesus  was 
risen  from  the  dead.  Kings  could  not  alter  their 
conviction  on  this  point ;  the  fear  of  death  could 
not  binder  them  from  proclaiming  it  (see  Acts  ii. 
24,  32,  iv.  8-13,  iii.,  x.  xiii. ;  1  Cor.  xv.  5 ;  1  Pet. 
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i.  21).  Against  this  event  no  real  objection  his 
ever  been  brought,  except  that  it  is  a  miracle.  So 
far  as  historical  testimony  goes,  nothing  is  better 
established. 

In  giving  His  disciples  their  final  commission, 
the  Lord  said,  "  AU  power  is  given  unto  me  in 
heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach 
all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost : 
Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I 
have  commanded  you:  and  lo,  I  am  with  you 
always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world "  (Matt, 
xxviii.  18-20).  The  living  energy  of  Christ  is 
ever  present  with  His  Church,  even  though  He  has 
withdrawn  from  it  His  bodily  presence.  And  the 
facts  of  the  life  that  has  been  before  us  are  the  sub- 
stance of  the  apostolic  teaching  now  as  in  all  ages. 
That  God  and  man  were  reconciled  by  the  mission 
of  the  Redeemer  into  the  world,  and  by  His  self- 
devotion  to  death  (2  Cor.  v.  18 ;  Eph.  i.  10  ;  Col. 
i.  20),  that  this  sacrifice  has  procured  for  man  the 
restoration  of  the  divine  love  (Horn.  v.  8,  viii.  32  ; 
1  John  iv.  9) ;  that  we  by  His  incarnation  become 
the  children  of  God,  knit  to  Him  in  bonds  of  lore, 
instead  of  slaves  uuder  the  bondage  of  the  law 
(Rom.  viii.  15,  29  ;  Gal.  iv.  1);  these  are  the  com- 
mon ideas  of  the  apostolic  teaching.  Brought  into 
such  a  relation  to  Christ  and  His  life,  we  see  in  all 
its  acts  and  stages  something  that  belongs  to  and 
instructs  us.  His  birth.  His  baptism,  temptation, 
lowliness  of  life  and  mind.  His  sufferings,  death, 
burial,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  all  enter  into 
the  apostolic  preaching,  as  furnishing  motives,  ex- 
amples, and  analogies  for  our  use.  Hence  eveiy 
Christian  should  Btudy  well  this  sinless  life,  not  in 
human  commentaries  only,  still  less  in  a  hare  ab- 
stract like  the  present,  but  in  the  living  pages  of 
inspiration.  Even  if  he  began  the  study  with  a 
lukewarm  belief,  he  might  hope,  with  God's  grace, 
that  the  conviction  would  break  in  upon  him  that 
did  upon  the  Centurion  at  the  cross — "  Truly  this 
is  the  Son  of  God." 

Chuonoloo y. —  Tear  of  the  birth  of  Christ. — 
It  is  certain  that  our  Lord  was  born  before  the 
death  of  Herod  the  Great.  Herod  died,  according 
to  Josephus  (Ant.  xvii.  8,  §  1),  "having  reigned 
thirty-four  years  from  the  time  that  he  had  pro- 
cured Antigoous  to  be  slain ;  but  thirty-seven  from 
the  time  that  he  hod  been  declared  king  by  the 
Romans  "  (see  also  B.  J.  i.  33,  $  8).  His  appoint- 
ment as  king,  according  to  the  same  writer  (Ant. 
xiv.  14,  §  5),  coincides  with  the  184th  Olympiad, 
and  the  consulship  of  C.  Domitius  Calvinus  and 
C.  Asinius  Pollio.  It  appears  that  he  was  made 
king  by  the  joint  influence  of  Antony  and  Octavius ; 
and  the  reconciliation  of  these  two  men  took  place 
on  the  death  of  Fulvia  in  the  year  714.  Again, 
the  death  of  Antigonus  and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
which  form  the  basis  of-  calculation  for  the  thirty- 
tour  years,  coincide  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  16,  §  4)  with 
the  consulship  of  M.  Vipsauius  Agrippa  and  L. 
Caninius  Gallus,  that  is  with  the  year  of  Home 
717  ;  and  occurred  in  the  month  Sivan  (=  June 
or  July).  From  these  facts  we  are  justified  in 
placing  the  death  of  Herod  in  A.U.C.  750.  Those 
who  place  it  one  year  later  overlook  the  mode  in 
which  Josephus  reckons  Jewish  reigns.  Wieselcr 
shows  by  several  passages  that  he  reckons  the  year 
from  the  month  Nisan  to  Nisnn,  and  that  he  counts 
the  fragment  of  a  year  at  either  extreme  as  one 
complete  year.  In  this  mode,  thirty-four  years, 
from  June  or  July  717,  would  apply  to  any  date 


between  the  first  of  Nisan  750,  and  the  first  of 
Nisan  751.  And  thirty-seven  years  from  714, 
would  apply  likewise  to  any  date  within  the  same 
termini.  Wieseler  finds  facts  confirmatory  of  this 
in  tile  dates  of  the  reigns  of  Herod  Antipas  and 
Archelaus  (see  his  Chronologische  Synapse,  p.  55). 
Between  these  two  dates  Josephus  furnishes  means 
for  a  more  exact  determination.  Just  after  Herod's 
death  the  Passover  occurred  (Nisan  15th),  and 
upon  Herod's  death  Archelaus  caused  a  seven-days' 
mourning  to  be  kept  for  him  ( Ant.  xvii.  9,  §  3,  xvii. 
8,  §  4) ;  so  that  it  would  appear  that  Herod  died 
somewhat  more  than  seven  days  before  the  Passover 
in  750,  and  therefore  in  the  first  few  days  of  the 
month  Nisan  A.U.C.  750.  Now,  as  Jesus  was  born 
before  the  death  of  Herod,  it  follows  that  the 
Dionysian  era,  which  corresponds  to  A.o.c.  754,  is 
at  least  four  years  too  late. 

Many  have  thought  that  the  star  seen  by  the 
wise  men  gives  grounds  for  an  exact  calculation  of 
the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth.  It  will  be  found, 
however,  that  this  is  not  the  case.  For  it  has 
first  been  assumed  that  the  star  was  not  properly  a 
star,  but  an  astronomical  conjunction  of  known 
stars.  Kepler  finds  a  conjunction  of  Jupiter  and 
Satum  in  the  sign  Pisces  in  a.u.c.  747,  and 
again  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  with  the  planet 
Mars  added ;  and  from  this  he  would  place  the  birth 
of  Jesus  in  748.  Ideler,  on  the  same  kind  of  calcu- 
lation, places  it  in  A.u.c.  747.  But  this  process 
only  proves  a  highly  improbable  date,  on  highly 
improbable  evidence.  The  words  of  St.  Matthew 
are  extremely  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  notion  of  a 
conjunction  of  planets ;  it  was  a  star  that  appeared, 
and  it  gave  the  Magi  ocular  proof  of  its  purpose  by 
guiding  them  to  where  the  young  child  was.  But 
a  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject  by 
the  Rev.  C.  Pritchard,  who  has  made  the  calcula- 
tions afresh.  Ideler  (Handbuch  d.  Chronologic) 
asserts  that  there  were  three  conjunctions  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  in  B.C.  7,  and  that  in  the 
third  they  approached  so  near  that,  "to  a  person 
with  weak  eyes,  the  one  planet  would  almost  seem 
to  come  within  the  range  of  the  dispersed  light  of 
the  other,  so  that  both  might  appear  as  one  star." 
Dean  Alford  puts  it  much  more  strongly,  that 
on  November  12  in  that  year  the  planets  were 
so  close  "  that  an  ordinary  eye  would  regard  them 
as  one  star  of  surpassing  brightness  "  (Greek  Test, 
in  foe.).  Mr.  Pritchard  finds,  and  his  calculations 
hare  been  verified  and  confirmed  at  Greenwich, 
that  this  conjunction  occurred  not  on  November  12 
but  early  on  December  5;  and  that  even  with 
Ideler 's  somewhat  strange  postulate  of  an  observer 
with  weak  eyes,  the  planets  could  never  have  ap- 
peared as  one  star,  for  they  never  approached  each 
other  within  double  the  apparent  diameter  of  the 
moon  (Memoirs  if.  Astr.  Soc.  vol.  xxv.).  [Star  in 
the  East.]  Most  of  the  chronologists  find  an  element 
of  calculation  in  the  order  of  Herod  to  destroy  all 
the  children  "  from  two  years  old  and  under  "  (iwb 
Sictovs  Kal  Karurtpu,  Matt.  ii.  16).  But  the 
age  within  which  he  destroyed,  would  be  mea- 
sured rather  by  the  extent  of  his  fears  than  by  the 
accuracy  of  the  calculation  of  the  Magi.  Greswdl 
has  laboured  to  show  that,  from  the  inclusive  mode 
of  computing  years,  mentioned  above  in  this  article, 
the  phrase  of  the  Evangelist  would  apply  to  all 
children  just  turned  one  year  old,  which  is  true; 
but  he  assumes  that  it  would  not  apply  to  any 
that  were  older,  say  to  those  aged  a  year  and 
eleven  months.    Herod  was  a  cruel  man,  angry, 
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and  afraid  ;  and  it  is  vain  to  assume  that  he  adjusted 
the  limit  of  his  cruelties  with  the  nicest  accuracy. 
As  a  basis  of  calculation  the  visit  of  the  Magi, 
though  very  important  to  us  in  other  respects, 
must  be  dismissed  (but  see  Greswell,  Dissertations, 
&c.,  Diss.  18th;  Wieseler,  Chrm.  Syn.  p.  S7, 
sqq.,  with  all  the  references  there). 

The  census  taken  by  Augustus  Caesar,  which 
led  to  the  journey  of  Mary  from  Nazareth  just 
before  the  birth  of  the  Lord,  has  also  been  looked 
on  as  an  important  note  of  time,  in  reference  to 
the  chronology  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Several 
diiiiculties  have  to  be  disposed  of  in  considering 
it.  (i.)  It  is  argued  that  there  is  no  record  in 
other  histories  of  a  census  of  the  whole  Koman 
empire  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  (ii.)  Such  a 
census,  if  held  during  the  reign  of  Herod  the 
Great,  would  not  have  included  Judaea,  for  it 
was  not  yet  a  Roman  province,  (iii.)  The  Roman 
mode  of  taking  such  a  census  was  with  reference  to 
actual  residence,  so  that  it  would  not  have  been 
requisite  for  Joseph  to  go  to  Bethlehem,  (iv.)  The 
state  of  Mary  at  the  time  would  render  such  a 
journey  less  probable,  (v.)  St.  Luke  himself  seems 
to  say  that  this  census  was  not  actually  taken 
until  ten  years  later  (ii.  2).  To  these  objections, 
of  which  it  need  not  be  said  Strauss  has  made  the 
worst,  answers  may  be  given  in  detail,  though 
scarcely  in  this  place  with  the  proper  completeness, 
(i.)  "  As  we  know  of  the  legis  actiones  and  their 
abrogation,  which  were  quite  as  important  in  re- 
spect to  the  early  period  of  Roman  history,  as  the 
census  of  the  empire  was  in  respect  to  a  later 
period,  not  from  the  historical  works  of  Livy, 
Dionysius,  or  Polybius,  but  from  a  legal  work,  the 
Institutes  of  Gaius ;  so  we  should  think  it  strange 
if  the  works  of  Paullus  and  Ulpian  Ds  Centibus 
had  come  down  to  us  perfect,  and  no  mention  were 
made  in  them  of  the  census  of  Augustus ;  while  it 
would  not  surprise  us  that  in  the  ordinary  histories 
of  the  time  it  should  be  passed  over  in  silence " 
(Huschke  in  Wieseler,  p.  78).  "  If  Suetonius  in 
his  life  [of  Augustus]  does  not  mention  this  census, 
neither  does  Spartian  in  his  life  of  Hadrian  devote 
a  single  syllable  to  the  edictum  perpetwm,  which, 
In  later  times,  has  chiefly  adorned  the  name  of  that 
emperor"  (ibid.).  Thus  it  seems  that  the  argu- 
mention  de  taettumitate  is  very  far  from  conclu- 
sive. The  edict  possibly  affected  only  the  provinces, 
and  in  them  was  not  carried  out  at  once ;  and  in 
that  case  it  would  attract  less  attention  at  any  one 
particular  moment. 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  all  the  procurators  of 
the  empire  were  brought  under  his  sole  control  and 
supervision  for  the  first  time  A.U.C.  731  (Dion  Cass, 
liii.  32).  This  movement  towards  centralisation 
readers  it  not  improbable  that  a  general  census  of 
the  empire  should  be  ordered,  although  it  may  not 
have  been  carried  into  effect  suddenly,  nor  intended 
to  be  so.  But  proceedings  in  the  way  of  an  esti- 
mate of  the  empire,  if  not  an  actual  census,  are 
distinctly  recorded  to  have  taken  place  in  the  time 
of  Augustus.  "  Huic  addeudae  sunt  mensurae 
limitum  et  terminoram  ex  libris  August!  et  Neronis 
Caesarum :  sed  et  Balbi  mensoris,  qui  temporibus 
Augusti  omnium  provinciai-um  et  civitatum  formes 
et  mensuras  compertas  in  commentaries  retulit  et 
legem  agrariam  per  univeraitatem  provinciarum 
distinxit  et  declaravit"  (Frontinus,  in  the  Bet 
Agrar.  Auct.  of  Goes,  p.  109,  quoted  by  Wieseler). 
This  is  confirmed  from  other  sources  (Wieseler, 
pp.  81,  82).    Augustus  directed,  as  we  learn,  a 
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brevlarium  totius  imperii  to  be  made,  in  which, 
according  to  Tacitus,  "  Opes  pnblicae  continebantur: 
quantum  civium  sociorumque  in  armis,  quot 
classes,  regno,  provindae,  tribute  aut  vectigalia  et 
necessitates  ac  largitiones"  (Tacit.  Anna!,  i.  11  ; 
Sueton.  Aug.  28, 101 ;  Dion  Cass.  liii.  30 ;  lvi.  33, 
given  in  Wieseler ;  see  also  Ritechl,  in  Rhein.  Mm. 
fur  PhiM.  N.  Series,  i.  481).  All  this  makes  a 
census  by  order  of  Augustus  in  the  highest  degree 
probable,  apart  from  St.  Luke's  testimony.  The  time 
of  our  Lord's  birth  was  most  propitious.  Except 
some  troubles  in  Dacia  the  Roman  world  was  at 
peace,  and  Augustus  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
his  power.  But  there  are  persons  who,  though  they 
would  at  once  believe  this  fact  on  the  testimony  of 
some  inferior  historian,  added  to  these  confirmatory 
facts,  reject  it  just  because  an  Evangelist  has  said 
it.  (ii.  and  iii.)  Next  comes  the  objection,  that, 
as  Judaea  was  not  yet  a  Koman  province,  such 
a  census  would  not  have  included  that  country, 
and  that  it  was  not  taken  from  the  residence  of  each 
person,  but  from  the  place  of  his  origin.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  mode  of  taking  the  census  would 
afford  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  it.  Augustus  was 
willing  to  include  in  his  census  all  the  tributary 
kingdoms,  for  the  regna  are  mentioned  in  the  pas- 
sage in  Tacitus;  but  this  could  scarcely  be  enforced. 
Perhaps  Herod,  desiring  to  gratify  the  Emperor, 
and  to  emulate  him  in  his  love  for  this  kind  of 
information,  was  ready  to  undertake  the  census  for 
Judaea,  but  in  order  that  it  might  appear  to  be  his 
rather  than  the  emperor's,  he  took  it  in  the  Jewish 
manner  rather  than  in  the  Koman,  in  the  place 
whence  the  family  sprang,  rather  than  in  that  of 
actual  residence.  There  might  be  some  hardship 
in  this,  and  we  might  wonder  that  a  woman  about 
to  become  a  mother  should  be  compelled  to  leave 
her  home  for  such  a  purpose,  if  we  were  sure  that 
it  was  not  voluntary.  A  Jew  of  the  house  and 
lineage  of  David  would  not  willingly  forego  that 
position,  and  if  it  were  necessary  to  assert  it  by 
going  to  the  city  of  David,  he  would  probably 
make  some  sacrifice  to  do  so.  Thus  the  objection 
(iv.),  on  the  ground  of  the  state  of  Mary's  health, 
is  entitled  to  little  consideration.  It  is  said  indeed 
that  "  all  went  to  be  taxed,  every  one  into  his  own 
city"  (Luke  ii.  3);  but  not  that  the  decree  pre- 
scribed that  they  should.  Nor  could  there  well  be 
any  means  of  enforcing  such  a  regulation.  But  the 
principle  being  adopted,  that  Jews  were  to  be  taxed 
in  the  places  to  which  their  families  belonged, 
St.  Luke  tells  us  by  these  words  that  as  a  mattet 
of  fact  it  was  generally  followed,  (v.)  The  objec- 
tion that,  according  to  St.  Luke's  own  admission, 
the  census  was  not  taken  now,  but,  when  Quirinus 
was  governor  of  Syria,  remains  to  be  disposed  of. 
St.  Luke  makes  two  statements,  that  at  the  time 
of  our  Lord's  birth  ("in  those  days  ")  there  was  a 
decree  for  a  census,  and  that  this  taxing  first  came 
about,  or  took  effect  (ttfjrrn  iytntre),  when  Cy- 
renius,  pr  Quirinus,  was  governor  of  Syria  (Luke  ii. 
1,  2).  And  as  the  two  statements  are  quite  dis- 
tinct, and  the  very  form  of  expression  calls  special 
attention  to  some  remarkable  circumstance  about 
this  census,  no  historical  inaccuracy  is  proved, 
unless  the  statements  are  shown  to  be  contra- 
dictory, or  one  or  other  of  them  to  be  untrue. 
That  Strauss  makes  such  a  charge  without  esta- 
blishing either  of  these  grounds,  is  worthy  of  a 
writer  so  dishonest  (Leben  Jcsu,  i.  iv.  32).  Now, 
without  going  into  all  the  theories  that  have  been 
piojioscd  to  explain  this  second  verse,  there  is  n« 
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doubt  that  the  words  of  St.  Luke  can  be  explained  in  I 
a  natural  manner,  without  violence  to  the  sense  or 
contradiction.  Herod  undertakes  the  census  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  forms ;  but  his  death  the  same  year 
puts  an  end  to  it,  and  no  more  is  heard  of  it :  but 
for  its  influence  as  to  the  place  of  our  Lord's  birth 
it  would  not  have  been  recorded  at  all.  But  the 
Evangelist  knows  that,  as  soon  as  a  census  (iiro- 
ypaph)  is  mentioned,  persons  conversant  with 
Jewish  history  will  think  at  once  of  the  census 
taken  after  the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  or  about 
ten  years  later,  which  was  avowedly  a  Roman 
census,  and  which  caused  at  first  some  resistance  in 
consequence  (Joseph.  Ant.  iviii.  1,  §  1).  The  second 
verse  therefore  means—"  No  census  was  actually 
completed  then,  and  I  know  that  the  first  Roman 
census  was  that  which  followed  the  banishment  of 
Archelaus ;  but  the  decree  went  out  much  earlier, 
in  the  time  of  Herod."  That  this  is  the  only  pos- 
sible explanation  of  so  vexed  a  passage  cannot  of 
course  be  affirmed.'  But  it  will  bear  this  inter- 
pretation, and  upon  the  whole  evidence  there  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  denying  either  assertion  of  the 
Evangelist,  or  for  considering  them  irreooncileable. 
Many  winters  have  confounded  an  obscurity  with  a 
proved  inaccuracy.  The  value  of  this  census,  as  a 
fact  in  the  chronology  of  the  life  of  Christ,  depends 
on  the  connexion  which  is  sought  to  be  established 
between  it  and  the  insurrection  which  broke  out 
under  Matthias  and  Judas,  the  son  of  .Sariphaeus,  in 
the  last  illness  of  Herod  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  6,  §  1). 
If  the  insurrection  arose  out  of  the  census,  a  point 
of  connexion  between  the  sacred  history  and  that  of 
Josephus  is  made  out.  Such  a  connexion,  however, 
has  not  been  clearly  made  out  (see  Wieseler,  Ols- 
hausen,  and  others,  for  the  grounds  on  which  it  is 
supposed  to  rest). 

The  age  of  Jesus  at  His  baptism  (Luke  iii.  23) 
affords  an  element  of  calculation.  "And  Jesus 
Himself  began  to  be  about  (4<r«!)  thirty  years  of 
age."  Born  in  the  beginning  of  A.U.C.  750  (or 
the  end  of  749),  Jesus  would  be  thirty  in  the  be- 
ginning of  A.U.C.  780  (AiD.  27).  Greswell  is  pro- 
bably right  in  placing  the  baptism  of  our  Lord  in 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  the  first  Passover 
during  His  ministry  would  be  that  of  the  same 
year;  Wieseler  places  the  baptism  later,  in  the 
spring  or  summer  of  the  same  year.  (On  the  sense 
of  hfx6ntroi,  see  the  commentators.)  To  this  first 
Passover  after  the  baptism  attaches  a  note  of  time 
which  will  confirm  the  calculations  already  made. 
"  Then  said  the  Jews,  Forty  and  six  years  was  this 
Temple  in  building  («J«-oJou^8ti)i  and  wilt  Thou 
rear  it  np  in  three  days  ?"  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  refers  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  by 
Herod:  it  cannot  mean  the  second  Temple,  built 
after  the  captivity,  for  this  was  finished  in  twenty 
years  (B.C.  535  to  B.C.  515).  Herod,  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  11, 
§  1),  began  to  reconstruct  the  Temple  on  a  larger 
and  more  splendid  scale  (a.u.c.  734).  The  work 
was  not  finished  till  long  after  his  death,  till 
A.U.C.  818.  It  is  inferred  from  Josephus  (Ant. 
xv.  11,  §  5  &  6)  that  it  was  begun  in  the  month 


"  See  a  summary  of  the  older  theories  In  KuinSl 
(in  Luc.  ii.  2) ;  also  in  Meyer  (in  Luc.  if.  2),  who 
gives  an  account  of  the  view,  espoused  by  many,  that 
Quirinus  was  now  a  special  commissioner  for  this 
census  in  Syria  (Tr*»» :  rijf  Svptat),  which  the  Greek 
will  not  bear.  But  if  the  theory  of  the  younger  Zumpt 
(see  above,  Cvreiuvs)  be  correct,  then  Quirinus  was 
twice  governor  of  Syria,  and  the  Evangelist  would 
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Cisleu,  A.U.C.  734.  And  if  the  Passover  at  which 
this  remark  was  made  was  that  of  A.C.C.  780, 
then  forty-five  years  and  some  months  have  elapsed, 
which,  according  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning 
(p.  1072),  would  be  spoken  of  aa  "  forty  and  six 
years." 

Thus  the  death  of  Herod  enables  us  to  fix  a 
boundary  on  one  side  to  the  calculations  of  our 
Lord's  birth.  The  building  of  the  Temple,  for 
forty-six  years,  conBrms  this,  and  also  gives  a 
boundary  on  the  other.  Prom  the  star  of  the  Magi 
nothing  conclusive  can  be  gathered,  nor  from  the 
census  of  Augustus.  One  datum  remains:  the 
commencement  of  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist 
is  connected  with  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  Caesar  (Luke  iii.  1).  The  rule  of  Tiberius 
may  be  calculated  either  from  the  beginning  of  his 
sole  reign,  after  the  death  of  Augustus,  A.C.C.  767, 
or  from  his  joint  government  with  Augustus,  t.  e. 
from  the  beginning  of  A.C.C.  765.  In  the  latter 
case  the  fifteenth  year  would  correspond  with 
A.U.C.  779,  which  goes  to  confirm  the  rest  of  the 
calculations  relied  on  in  this  article. 

An  endeavour  has  been  made  to  deduce  the  time 
of  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  from  the  fact  that 
Zacharias  was  "a  priest  of  the  course  of  Abia" 
(Luke  i.  5).  The  twenty-four  courses  of  priests 
served  in  the  Temple  according  to  a  regular  weekly 
cycle,  the  order  of  which  is  known.  The  date  ol 
the  conception  of  John  would  be  about  fifteen 
months  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  and  if  the 
date  of  the  latter  be  A.U.C.  750,  then  the  former 
would  fall  in  A.U.C.  748.  Can  it  be  ascertained  in 
what  part  of  the  year  748  the  course  of  Abia  would 
be  on  duty  in  the  Temple?  The  Talmud  preserves 
a  tradition  that  the  Temple  was  destroyed  by 
Titus,  a.d.  70,  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  month  Ab. 
Josephus  mentions  the  date  as  the  10th  of  Ab 
{Bel.  Jud.  vi.  4,  §  5  &  8).  Without  attempting  to 
follow  the  steps  by  which  these  are  reconciled,  it 
seems  that  the  "  course"  of  Jehoiarib  had  just 
entered  upon  its  weekly  duty  at  the  time  the 
Temple  was  destroyed.  Wieseler,  assuming  that 
the  day  in  question  would  be  the  same  as  the 
5th  of  August,  A.U.C.  823,  reckons  back  the 
weekly  courses  to  A.U.C.  748,  the  coarse  of  Je- 
hoiarib being  the  first  of  all  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7). 
"  It  follows,"  he  says,  "  that  the  ministration 
of  the  course  of  Abia,  74  years  10  months  and 
2  days,  or  (reckoning  19  intercalary  years)  27,335 
days,  earlier  (=162  hieratic  circles  and  119  days 
earlier),  fell  between  the  3rd  and  9th  of  October, 
A.U.C.  748.  Reckoning  from  the  10th  of  October, 
on  which  Zacharias  might  reach  his  house,  and 
allowing  nine  months  for  the  pregnancy  of  Eliza- 
beth, to  which  six  months  are  to  be  added  (Luke 
i.  26),  we  hare  in  the  whole  one  year  and  three 
mouths,  which  gives  the  10th  of  January  as  the 
date  of  Christ's  birth."  Greswell,  however,  from 
the  same  starting-point,  arrives  at  the  date  April 
5th ;  and  when  two  writers  so  laborious  can  thus 
differ  in  their  conclusions,  we  most  rather  suspect 
the  soundness  of  their  method  than  their  accuracy 
in  the  use  of  it. 


here  refer  to  his  former  rule.  The  difficulty  is  that 
Josephus  (Ant.  xviii.  1,  §  1)  mentions  that  Quirinus 
was  sent,  after  the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  to  take 
a  census.  Either  Zumpt  would  set  this  authority 
aside,  or  would  hold  that  Quirinus,  twice  governor, 
twice  made  a  census;  which  is  scarcely  an  easier 
hypothesis  than  some  others. 
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Similar  differences  will  be  found  amongst  eminent 
writers  in  every  part  of  the  chronology  of  the  Gos- 
pels. For  example,  the  birth  of  our  Lord  ia  placed 
in  n.c.  I  by  Pearson  and  Hug ;  B.C.  2  by  Scaliger; 
B.C.  3  by  Baronius,  Calvisius,  Sttskind,  and  Paolus ; 
B.C.  4  by  Lamy,  Bengel,  Auger,  Wieseler,  and 
Greswell;  B.C.  5  by  Usher  and  Petavius;  B.C.  7 
by  Ideler  and  Sanclemente.  And  whilst  the  cal- 
culations given  above  seem  sufficient  to  determine 
us,  with  Lamy,  Usher,  Petavius,  Bengel,  Wieseler, 
and  Greswell,  to  the  close  of  B.C.  5,  or  early  part 
of  B.C.  4,  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a 
distinction  between  these  researches,  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  left  obscure  and  doubtful,  and  ".the 
weightier  matters  "  of  the  Gospel,  the  things  which 
directly  pertain  to  man's  salvation.  The  silence  of 
the  inspired  writers,  and  sometimes  the  obscurity 
of  their  allusions  to  matters  of  time  and  place, 
have  given  rise  to  disputation.  But  their  words 
admit  of  no  doubt  when  they  tell  us  that  Christ 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  and  that 
wicked  hands  cruciried  and  slew  Him,  and  that  we 
and  all  men  must  own  Him  as  the  Lord  and 
Redeemer. 

Sources. — The  bibliography  of  the  subject  of  the 
Life  of  Jesus  has  been  most  fully  set  out  in  Hase, 
Leben  Jesu,  Leipsic,  1854,  4th  edition.  It  would 
be  vain  to  attempt  to  rival  that  enormous  catalogue. 
The  principal  works  employed  in  the  present  article 
are  the  FOUR  Gospels,  and  the  best-known  com- 
mentaries on  them,  including  those  of  Bengel,  Wet- 
stein,  Lightfoot,  Ue  Wette,  Liicke,  Olshausen,  Stier, 
Alford,  Williams,  and  others ;  Neander,  Leben  Jem 
(Hamburg,  1837),  as  against  Strauss,  Leben  Jesu 
(Tubingen,  1837),  also  consulted ;  Stackhouse's 
History  of  the  Bible ;  E  wald,  Qeschichte  des  Volkes 
fsrael,vo\.v.,  Christus (Gottingen,  1857);  Baum- 
garten,  Qeschichte  Jesit  (Brunswick,  1859) ;  Krum- 
macher,  Der  Leidende  Christta  (Bielefeld,  1854). 
Upon  the  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  see  the  list  of 
works  given  under  Gospels  :  the  principal  works 
used  for  the  present  article  have  been,  Wieseler, 
Chronoiogische  Synapse,  Sic.,  Hamburg,  1843  ; 
Greswell's  Harmony,  Prolegomena,  and  Disserta- 
tions, Oxford,  v.  y. ;  two  papers  by  Dr.  Robinson 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  1845 ;  and  Clausen, 
Tabulae  Si/nopticae,  Havniae,  1829.  Special  works, 
such  as  Dean  Trench  on  the  Parables  and  on  the 
Miracles,  have  also  been  consulted  ;  and  detached 
monographs,  sermons,  and  essays  in  periodicals. 
For  the  text  of  the  Gospels,  the  7th  edition  of 
TichendorPs  G  r.  Text  has  been  employed.  [  W.  T.] 

JE'THEE  fini).  1.  (*Io9o>:  Jethro.)  Jethro, 
the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  is  so  called  in  Ex.  iv.  18 
and  the  margin  of  A.  V.,  though  in  the  Heb.-Sam. 
text  and  Sam.  version  the  reading  is  VUV,  as  in 
the  Syriac  and  Targ.  Jon.,  one  of  Kennicott's  MSS., 
and  a  MS.  of  Targ.  Onk.,  No.  16  in  De  Rossi's  col- 
lection. 

2.  (*I«Mp:  Jether.)  The  firstborn  of  Gideon's 
seventy  sons,  who  were  all,  with  the  exception  of 
Jotham,  the  youngest,  slain  at  Ophrah  by  Abime- 
lech.  At  the  time  of  his  father's  victorious  pursuit 
of  the  Midianites  and  capture  of  their  kings  he  was 
still  a  lad  on  his  first  battle-field,  and  feared  to 
draw  his  sword  at  Gideon's  bidding,  and  avenge,  as 
the  representative  of  the  family,  the  slaughter  of 
his  kinsmen  at  Tabor  (Judg.  viii.  20). 

3.  ('l<ty>  in  1  K.  ii.  5,  32;  'Ioflo>  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
17;  the  Alex.  MS.  has  'l«0e>  in  both  passages: 
Jether.)  The  father  of  Amasa,  captain-general  of 


Absalom's  army.  Jether  is  merely  another  form 
of  Ithra  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25),  the  latter  being  pro- 
bably a  corruption.  He  is  described  in  1  Chr.  ii. 
17  as  an  Ishmaelite,  which  again  is  more  likely  to 
be  correct  than  the  "  Israelite"  of  the  Heb.  in 
2  Sam.  xvii.,  or  the  "  Jezreelite"  of  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  in  the  same  passage.  "  Ishmaelite"  is  said 
by  the  author  of  the  Qaaest.  Hebr.  th  lib.  Reg.  to 
have  been  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew,  but  there  is 
no  trace  of  it  in  the  MSS.  One  MS.  of  Chronicles 
reads  "  Israelite,"  as  does  the  Targum,  which  adds 
that  he  was  called  Jether-  the  Ishmaelite,  "  because 
he  girt  his  loins  with  the  sword,  to  help  David 
with  the  Arabs,  when  Abner  sought  to  drive  away 
David  and  all  the  race  of  Jesse,  who  were  not  pure 
to  enter  the  congregation  of  Jehovah  on  account 
of  Ruth  the  Moabitess."  According  to  Jarchi, 
Jether  was  an  Israelite,  dwelling  in  the  land  of 
Ishmael,  and  thence  acquired  his  surname,  like  the 
house  of  Obededom  the  Gittite.  Josephus  calls 
him  'Ittipans  {Ant.  vii.  10,  §  1).  He  married 
Abigail,  David's  sister,  probably  during  the  sojourn 
of  the  family  of  Jesse  in  the  land  of  Moab,  under 
the  protection  of  its  king. 

4.  The  son  of  Jada,  a  descendant  of  Hezron,  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  32).  He  died  with- 
out children,  and  being  tile  eldest  son  the  succession 
fell  to  his  brother's  family. 

5.  The  son  of  Eira,  whose  name  occurs  in  a 
dislocated  passage  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah  ( 1  Chr. 
iv.  17).  In  the  LXX.  the  name  is  repeated :  "  and 
Jether  begat  Miriam,"  &c.  By  the  author  of  the 
Quaest.  Hebr.  in  Par.  he  is  said  to  have  been 
Aaron,  Ezra  being  another  name  for  Amram. 

6.  ('I«<W?p  r  Alex.  'U04p.)  The  chief  of  a  family 
of  warriors  of  the  line  of  Asher,  and  father  of 
Jephunneh  (1  Chr.  vii.  38).  He  is  probably  the 
same  as  Ithran  in  the  preceding  verse.  One  of 
Kennicott's  MSS.  and  the  Alex,  had  Jether  in  both 
cases.  [W.  A.  W.] 

JE'THETH  (HIV:  'U94p:  JethetK),  one  of 
the  phylarchs  (A.  V.  "  dukes")  who  came  of  Esau 
(Gen.  xxxri.  40;  1  Chr.  i.  51),  enumerated  sepa- 
rately from  the  genealogy  of  Esau's  children  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  chapter,  "  according  to  their 
families,  after  their  places,  by  their  names,"  and 
11  according  to  their  habitations  in  the  land  of 
their  possession  "  (vers.  40-3).  This  record  of  the 
Edomite  phylarchs  may  point  specially  to  the  places 
and  habitations,  or  towns,  named  after,  or  occupied 
by,  them ;  and  even  otherwise,  we  may  look  for 
some  trace  of  their  names,  after  the  custom  of  the 
wandering  tribes  to  leave  such  footprints  in  the 
changeless  desert.  Identifications  of  several  in  the 
list  have  been  proposed :  Jetheth,  as  far  as  the  winter 
knows,  has  not  been  yet  recovered.  He  may  how- 
ever be  probably  found  if  we  adopt  the  likely  sug- 
gestion of  Simouis,  njV==rniY,  "a  nail,"  "a 
tent-pin,"  &c.  (and  metaphorically  "  a  prince,"  &c„ 

as  being  stable,  firm)  =  Arab.  J«Jj.  with 

the  same  signification.   El-Wetideh,  JdUaJ  1  (n.  of 

unity  of  the  former)  is  a  place  in  Nejd,  said  to  be 
in  the  Dahnk  (see  Ishbak)  ;  there  is  also  a  place 
called  El-Wetid ;  and  El-Wetidit  (perhaps  pi.  of 
the  first-named),  which  is  the  name  of  mountains 
belonging  to  Benee  'Abd-AUah  Ibn  Ghatt'a'n  (Ma- 
rdsid,  s.  *>.)•  f E-  s-  P-J 
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JETH'LAH  (f6iV,  i. e.  Jithlah:  SiXaM; 
Alex.  'US\i:  Jethela),  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  42),  named  with  Ajalon  and 
Thitnnathah.  In  the  Onomasticon  it  is  mentioned, 
without  any  description  or  indication  of  position, 
as  'U6\iv.  It  has  not  since  been  met  with,  even 
by  the  indefatigable  Tobler  in  his  late  Wandering 
in  that  district.  [G.] 

JE'THBO^VlTV,  i.e.  Jithro:  'Mop),  caUed 

also  Jether  and  Hobab ;  the  son  of  Rkdel,  was 
priest  or  prince  of  Midian,  both  offices  probably 
being  combined  in  one  person.  Moses  spent  the 
forty  years  of  his  exile  from  Egypt  with  him, 
and  married  his  daughter  Zipporah.  By  the  advice 
of  Jethro,  Moses  appointed  deputies  to  judge  the 
congregation  and  share  the  burden  of  government 
with  himself  (Ox.  xviii.).  On  account  of  bis  local 
knowledge  he  was  entreated  to  remain  with  the 
Israelites  throughout  their  journey  to  Canaan;  his 
room  however  was  supplied  by  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, which  supernatural  ly  indicated  the  places  for 
encamping  (Num.  x.  31,  33).  The  idea  conveyed 
by  the  name  of  Jethro  or  Jether  is  probably  that 
of  excellence ;  and  as  Hobab  may  mean  beloved,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  both  appellations  were  given 
to  the  same  person  for  similar  reasons.  That  the 
custom  of  having  more  than  one  name  was  common 
among  the  Jews  we  see  in  the  case  of  Benjamin, 
Benoni ;  Solomon,  Jedidiah,  &c.,  &c. 

It  is  said  in  Ex.  ii.  18  that  the  priest  of  Midian 
whose  daughter  Moses  married  was  Reue);  after- 
wards, at  ch.  iii.  1,  he  is  called  Jethro,  as  also  in 
ch.  xviii.  ;  but  in  Num.  x.  29  "  Hobab  the  sou  of 
Raguel  the  Midianite"  is  called  Moses"  father-in- 
law  :  assuming  the  identity  of  Hobab  and  Jethro, 
we  must  suppose  that  "  their  father  Reud,"  in  Ex. 
ii.  18,  was  really  their  grandfather,  and  that  the 
person  who  "  said,  How  is  it  that  ye  are  come  so 
soon  to-day?"  was  the  priest  of  ver.  16:  whereas, 
proceeding  on  the  hypothesis  that  Jethro  and  Hobab 
are  not  the  same  individual,  it  seems  difficult  to 
determine  the  relationship  of  Reuel,  Jethro,  Hobab, 
and  Moses.  The  hospitality,  freehearted  and  un- 
sought, which  Jethro  at  once  extended  to  the 
unknown  homeless  wanderer,  ou  the  relation  of  his 
daughters  that  he  hod  watered  their  flock,  is  a 
picture  of  Eastern  manners  no  less  true  than  lovely. 
We  may  perhaps  suppose  that  Jethro,  before  his 
acquaintance  with  Moses,  was  not  a  worshipper  of 
the  true  (led.  Traces  of  this  appear  in  the  delay 
which  Moses  had  suffered  to  take  place  with  respect 
to  the  circumcision  of  his  son  (Ex.  iv.  24-26): 
indeed  it  is  even  possible  that  Zipporah  had  after- 
wards been  subjected  to  a  kind  of  divorce  (Ex. 
xviii.  2,  rvroW),  on  account  of  her  attachment 
to  an  alien  creed,  but  that  growing  convictions 
were  at  work  in  the  mind  of  Jethro,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Israel's  continued  prosperity,  till  at 
last,  acting  upon  these,  he  brought  back  his  daugh- 
ter, and  declared  that  his  impressions  were  con- 
firmed, for  "  now  he  knew  that  the  Lord  was 
greater  than  all  gods,  for  in  the  thing  wherein  they 
dealt  proudly,  he  was  above  them :  consequently 
we  are  told  that  "  Jethro,  Moses'  father-in-law, 
took  a  burnt-offering  and  sacrifices  for  God:  and 
Aaron  came  and  all  the  elders  of  Israel  to  eat  bread 
with  Moses'  father-in-law  before  God;"  as  though 
to  celebrate  the  event  of  his  conversion.  Whether 
or  not  the  account  given  at  Num.  x.  29-32  refers 
to  this  same  event,  the  narrative  at  Ex.  xviii.  27 
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coincides  with  Hobab 's  own  words  at  Num.  x.  30 ; 
and,  comparing  the  two,  we  may  suppose  that 
Moses  did  not  prevail  upon  his  father-in-law  to 
stay  with  the  congregation.  Calvin  (in  5  lib. 
Mosit  Comment.)  understands  ver.  31,  32  thus: 
"  Thou  hast  gone  with  us  hitherto,  and  hast  beec 
to  us  instead  of  eyes,  and  now  what  profit  is  it  to 
thee  if,  having  suffered  so  many  troubles  and  diffi- 
culties, thou  dost  not  go  on  with  us  to  inherit  the 
promised  blessing  1"  And  Mat.  Henry  imagines  that 
Hobnb  complied  with  this  invitation,  and  that  traces 
of  the  settlement  of  his  posterity  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  are  apparent  at  Judg.  i.  16  and  1  Sam. 
xv.  6.  Some,  and  among  them  Calvin,  take  Jethro 
and  Reuel  to  be  identical,  and  call  Hobab  the 
brother-in-law  of  Moses.  The  present  punctuation 
of  our  Bibles  does  not  warrant  this.  Why,  at 
Judg.  i.  16,  Moses'  father-in-law  is  called  »3»g 
(Kenite,  cotnp.  Gen.  xv.  19),  or  why,  at  Num. 
xii.  1,  Zipporah,  if  it  be  Zipporah,  is  called  JVK^, 
A.  V.  Ethiopian,  is  not  clear. 

The  Mohammedan  name  of  Jethro  is  Shoaib 
(Koran  7  and  11).  There  is  a  tale  in  the  Midrash 
that  Jethro  was  a  counsellor  of  Pharaoh,  who  tried 
to  dissuade  him  from  slaughtering  the  Israelitish 
children,  and  consequently,  on  account  of  his  cle- 
mency, was  forced  to  flee  into  Midian,  but  was  re- 
warded by  becoming  the  father-in-law  of  Moses  (tee 
Weil's  Biblical  Legends,  p.  93,  note).  [Jether; 
Hobab. J  '  [S.  L.] 

JETUB  O-IB? :  'Itroip,  'Urroip ;  'frovpaloi: 
Jethur),  Gen.  xiv.  15;  1  Chr.  i.  31,  v.  18. 
[Ituoaea.] 

JEWEL.  1.  tfwj?:  IrijA:  Jeuel.)  A  chief 
man  of  Judah,  one  of  the  Bcne-Zerah;  apparently 
at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  in  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  ix.  6;  comp.  2). 

2.  (r«nW)A;  Alex.  'Uevi\:  Gebel.)  One  of  the 
Bene-Adonikam  who  returned  to  Jerusalem  with 
Esdras  (1  Esdr.  viii.  39).  [Jbiel.] 

For  other  occurrences  of  this  name  see  J  EI  el. 

JE'USH(t5»W:  Ws,  'Uoi\,'Uis,  'Ioom, 
'ltd> j,  'lis,  'iSms,  'litis :  Jehus,  Jans). 

1.  Son  of  Esau,  by  Abolibamah,  the  daughter 
of  Anah,  the  son  of  Zibeon  the  Hivite  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
5,  14,  18 ;  1  Chr.  i.  35).  It  appears  from  Gen. 
xxxvi.  20-25,  that  Anah  is  a  man's  name  (not  a 
woman's,  as  might  be  thought  from  ver.  2),  and, 
by  comparison  with  ver.  2,  that  the  Horites  were 
Hivitcs.  Jeush  was  one  of  the  Edomitish  dukes 
(ver.  18).    The  Cethib  has  repeatedly  B^JT,  Jeish. 

2.  Head  of  a  Benjamite  house,  which  existed  in  Da- 
vid's time,  bod  of  BlUuld,  sou  of  Jodisel)  (\  Chr. 
vii.  10,  11). 

3.  A  Levite.  of  the  house  of  Shimei,  of  the 
family  of  the  Gershomites.  He  and  his  brother 
Beriah  were  reckoned  as  one  house  in  the  census  of 
the  I.evites  taken  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiii.  10, 11). 

4.  Son  of  Rehoboam  king  of  Judah,  by  Abihail, 
the  daughter  of  Eliab,  the  son  of  Jes^e  (2  Chr.  xi. 
18,  19).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEUZ  (yny  -.  'It$v6s,  Alex.:  'Ito<r,  Jehtu), 
head  of  a  Benjamite  house,  in  an  obscure  genealogy 
(I  Chr.  viii.  10),  apparently  son  of  Shaharaim  and 
Hodesh  his  third  wife,  and  bom  in  Moab.  fA.  C.  H.] 
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JEW(H*iT  i  'loMtn:  Judaevs,  i.e.  Judaean  ; 
'lovtaifa,  Esth.  viii.  17 ;  lovSdtvuis,  2  Mace.  ii. 
21).  This  name  was  properly  applied  to  a  member 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  after  the  separation  of  the 
ten  tribes.  In  this  sense  it  occurs  twice  in  the 
second  book  of  Kings,  2  K.  xvi.  6,  xxv.  25,  and 
seven  times  in  the  later  chapters  of  Jeremiah :  Jer. 
xixii.  12,  xxxiv.  9  (in  connexion  with  Hebrew), 
xxxviii.  19,  xl.  12,  xli.  3,  xliv.  1,  lii.  28.  After 
the  Return  the  word  received  a  larger  application. 
Partly  from  the  predominance  of  the  members  of 
the  old  kingdom  of  Judah  among  those  who  re- 
turned to  Palestine,  partly  from  the  identification 
of  Judah  with  the  religious  ideas  and  hopes  of  the 
people,  all  the  members  of  the  new  state  were 
called  Jews  (Judaeans),  and  the  name  was  extended 
to  the  remnants  of  the  race  scattered  through- 
out the  nations  (Dan.  iii.  8,  12;  Ezr.  iv.  12, 
23,  &c;  Neh.  i.  2,  ii.  16,  v.  1,  &c.;  Esth.  iii. 
4  ff.,  &c.  Cf.  Jos.  Ant.  ii.  5,  §7,  ItcXtflwaii  Si 
rb  jVo/ia  ('lovtcuoi)  t(  ?I  Wf"*  W?'"  l* 
Sa$v\avos  4»i  -rflt  'loita  Qv\jjs  .  .  .). 

Under  the  name  of  "  Judaeans,"  the  people  of 
Israel  were  known  to  classical  writers.  The  most 
famous  and  interesting  notice  by  a  heathen  writer 
is  that  of  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  2  ff.;  cf.  Orelli's  Ex- 
cursus). The  trait  of  extreme  exclusiveness  with 
which  he  specially  charged  them  is  noticed  by  many 
other  writers  (Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  103 ;  Died.  Sic.  Eel. 
34,  1 ;  Quint.  Inst.  iii.  7,  21).  The  account  of 
Strabo  (xvi.  pp.  760  ff.)  is  more  favourable  (cf. 
Just,  xxxvi.  2),  but  it  was  impossible  that  a  stranger 
could  clearly  understand  the  meaning  of  Judaism 
as  a  discipline  and  preparation  for  a  universal  reli- 
gion (F.  C.  Meier,  Judaica  stu  veteran  tcriptorum 
profanorum  de  rebut  Judaicis  fragmenta,  Jenae, 
1832). 

The  force  of  the  title  'lovScuas  is  seen  particularly 
in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  While  the  other  Evan- 
gelists scarcely  ever  use  the  word  except  in  the  title 
-  King  of  the  Jews"  (as  given  by  Gentiles),*  St. 
John,  standing  within  the  boundary  of  the  Chris- 
tian age,  very  rarely  uses  any  other  term  to  describe 
the  opponents  of  our  Lord.  The  name,  indeed,  ap- 
peared at  the  close  of  the  apostle's  life  to  be  the  true 
antithesis  to  Christianity,  as  describing  the  limited 
and  definite  form  of  a  national  religion ;  but  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  progress  of  the  faith,  it  was 
contrasted  with  Greek  (*EA\i)»)  as  implying  an 
outward  covenant  with  God  (Rom.  i.  16 ;  ii.  9, 
10;  Col.  iii.  11,  &c).  In  this  sense  it  was  of 
wider  application  than  Hebrew,  which  was  the 
correlative  of  Hellenist  [Hellenist],  and  marked 
a  division  of  language  subsisting  within  the  entire 
body,  and  at  the  same  time  less  expressive  than 
Israelite,  which  brought  out  with  especial  clearness 
the  privileges  and  hopes  of  the  children  of  Jacob 
(2  Cor.  xi.  22  ;  John  i.  47  ;  1  Mace.  i.  43,  53,  and 
often). 

The  history  of  Judaism  is  divided  by  Jost — the 
most  profound  writer  who  has  investigated  it — into 
two  great  eras,  the  first  extenJing  to  the  close  of 
the  collections  of  the  oral  laws,  536  B.C. — 600 
A.D. :  the  second  reaching  to  the  present  time.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view  the  first  is  the  period  of  original 
development,  the  second  of  formal  construction ; 
the  one  furnishes  the  constituent  elements,  the  second 
the  varied  shape  of  the  present  faith.    But  as  far 


•  The  exceptions  are,  Matt,  xxviii.  15  (a  note  of 
the  Evangelist  of  later  date  than  the  substance  of  the 


as  Judaism  was  a  great  Btage  in  the  Divine  revela 
tion,  its  main  interest  closes  with  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  in  70  A.D.  From  that  date  its  pre- 
sent living  force  was  stayed,  and  its  history  is  a 
record  of  the  human  shapes  in  which  the  Divine 
truths  of  earlier  times  were  enshrined  and  hidden. 
The  old  age  (ci&y)  passed  away,  and  the  new  age 
began  when  the  Holy  City  was  finally  wrested  from 
its  citizens  and  the  worship  of  the  temple  closed. 

Yet  this  shorter  period  from  the  Return  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  pregnant  with  great 
changes.  Four  different  dynasties  in  succession 
directed  the  energies  and  influenced  the  character  of 
the  Jewish  nation.  The  dominion  of  Persia  (536- 
333  B.O.),  of  Greece  (333-167  B.C.),  of  the  As- 
monaeaas  (167-63  B.C.),  of  the  Herods  (40  B.C., 
70  A.D.)  sensibly  furthered  in  various  ways  the  disci- 
pline  of  the  people  of  God,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a 
final  revelation.  An  outline  of  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  several  periods  is  given  in  other  articles. 
Briefly  it  may  be  said  that  the  supremacy  of  Persia 
was  marked  by  the  growth  of  organisation,  Order, 
ritual  [Cy/rus  ;  Dispersion  of  the  Jews],  that 
of  Greece  by  the  spread  of  liberty,  and  speculation 
[Alexander  ;  Alexandria  ;  Hellenists], 
that  of  the  Asmonaeans  by  the  strengthening  of 
independence  and  faith  [Maccabees],  that  of  the 
Herods  by  the  final  separation  of  the  elements  of 
temporal  and  spiritual  dominion  into  antagonistic 
systems  [Herod]  ;  and  so  at  length  the  inheritance 
of  six  centuries,  painfully  won  in  times  of  exhaustion 
and  persecution  and  oppression,  was  transferred  to 
the  treasury  of  the  Christian  Church.  [B.  F.  W.] 

JEWEL.   [Precious  Stones.] 

JEWESS  ('Iou8o/o:  Judaea),  a  woman  of 
Hebrew  birth,  without  distinction  of  tribe  (Acts 
xvi.  1,  xxiv.  24).  It  is  applied  in  the  former 
passage  to  Eunice  the  mother  of  Timothy,  who  was 
unquestionably  of  Hebrew  origin  (comp.  2  Tim.  iii. 
15),  and  in  the  latter  to  Drusilla,  the  wife  of  Felix 
and  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I. 

JEWISH  ('louJaDroj :  Judaicus),  of  or  belong- 
ing to  Jews :  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Rabbinical 
legends  against  which  the  elder  apostle  warns  his 
younger  brother  (Tit.  i.  14). 

JEWRY  ("HfV :  'lovtala :  Judaea),  the  same 
word  elsewhere  rendered  Judah  and  Judaea.  It 
occurs  but  once  in  the  O.  T.,  Don.  v.  13,  in  which 
verse  the  Hebrew  is  translated  both  by  Judah  and 
Jewry :  the  A.  V.  retaining  the  latter  as  it  stands 
in  Coverdale,  Tyndale,  and  the  Geneva  Bible.  The 
variation  possibly  arose  from  a  too  faithful  imitation 
of  the  Vulg.,  which  has  Juda  and  Judaea.  Jewry 
comes  to  us  through  the  Norman-French,  and  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  Old  English.  It  is  found 
besides  in  1  Esd.  i.  32,  ii.  4,  iv.  49,  v.  7,  8,  57, 
vi.  1,  viii.  81,  ix.  3;  Bel,  33;  2  Mace.  x.  24; 
Luke  xxiii.  5;  John  vii.  1. 

JEZANI'AHCIfW:  'EfuFfot;  Alex.  'U(o- 
vlas  in  Jer.  xl.  8 :  rW ;  'A(aplas  in  Jer.  xlii.  1 : 
Jezonias),  the  son  of  Hoshaiah,  the  Maachathite, 
and  one  of  the  captains  of  the  forces,  who  had 
escaped  from  Jerusalem  during  the  final  attack  of 
the  beleaguering  army  of  the  Chaldaeans.  In  the 
consequent  pursuit,  which  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  Zedekiah,  the  army  was  scattered  from  him  and 

Gospel) ;  Mark  vil.  S  (a  similar  note) ;  Luke  vii.  », 
xxiii.  61. 
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dispersed  throughout  the  open  country  among  the 
neighbouring  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  watching 
from  thence  the  progress  of  events.  When  the 
Babylonians  had  departed,  Jezaniah,  with  the  men 
under  his  command,  was  one  of  the  first  who 
returned  to  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah.  In  the  events 
which  followed  th»  assassinauon  of  that  officer 
Jezaniah  took  a  prominent  part.  He  joined  Jo- 
hanan  in  the  pursuit  of  Ishmael  and  his  murderous 
associates,  and  in  the  general  consternation  and  dis- 
trust which  ensued  he  became  one  of  the  foremost 
advocates  of  the  migration  into  Egypt,  so  strongly 
opposed  by  Jeremiah.  Indeed  in  their  interview 
with  the  prophet  at  the  Khan  of  Chimham,  when 
words  ran  high,  Jezaniah  (there  called  Azariah) 
was  apparently  the  leader  in  the  dispute,  and  for 
once  took  precedence  of  Johanan  (Jer.  xliii.  2). 
In  2  K.  xxv.  23  he  is  called  Jaazaniah,  in  which 
form  the  name  was  easily  corrupted  into  Azariah, 
or  Bechariah,  as  one  MS.  of  the  LXX.  reads  it. 
The  Syriac  and  Josephus  follow  the  Hebrew.  In 
the  LXX.  his  father's  name  is  Maaseiah. 

JEZTDBEL  dartC;  LXX.  and  K.  T.  'I«C«- 
/ty&i  Joseph.  'le(a$dkn;  Jezabel:  probably  a 
name,  like  Agnes,  signifying  "  chaste,"  tine  coitu, 
Gesenius  in  t>oc.),  wife  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel, 
and  mother  of  Atlialiah,  queen  of  Jndah,  and 
Ahaziah  and  Joram,  kings  of  Israel.*  She  was 
a  Phoenician  princess,  daughter  of  '*  Ethhaal  king 
of  the  Zidonians"  (or  Ithobal  king  of  the  Syrians 
and  Sidonians,  Menander  apud  Joseph.  Ant.  viii. 
13,  §  2 ;  c.  Apion,  i.  18).  Her  marriage  with  Ahab 
was  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  Israel.  Not 
only  was  the  union  with  a  Canaanitish  wife  unpre- 
cedented in  the  northern  kingdom,  but  the  cha- 
racter of  the  queen  gave  additional  force  and  sig- 
nificance to  what  might  else  have  been  regarded 
merely  as  a  commercial  and  political  measure, 
natural  to  a  king  devoted,  as  was  Ahab,  to  the 
arts  of  peace  and  the  splendour  of  regal  luxury. 
She  was  a  woman  in  whom,  with  the  reckless  and 
licentious  habits  of  an  Oriental  queen,  were  united 
the  sternest  and  fiercest  qualities  inherent  in  the 
Phoenician  people.  The  royal  family  of  Tyre  was 
remarkable  at  that  time  both  for  its  religious  fana- 
ticism and  its  savage  temper.  Her  father  Ethbaal 
united  with  his  royal  office  the  priesthood  of  the 
goddess  A  start*,  and  had  come  to  the  throne  by 
the  murder  of  his  predecessor  Phelles  (Jos.  c.  Ap. 
i.  18).  The  next  generation  included  within  itself 
Sichaeus,  or  Matgenes,  king  and  priest  of  Baal,  the 
murderer  Pygmalion,  and  Elisa  or  Dido,  foundress 
of  Carthage  (i6.).  Of  this  stock  came  Jezebel. 
In  her  hands  her  husband  became  a  mere  puppet 
(IK.  xxi.  25).  Even  after  his  death,  through 
the  reigns  of  his  sons,  her  influence  was  the  evil 
genius  of  the  dynasty.  Through  the  marriage 
of  her  daughter  Athaliah  with  the  king  of  Judah, 
it  extended  even  to  the  rival  kingdom.  The 
wild  licence  of  her  life,  the  magical  fascination  of 
her  arts  or  of  her  character,  became  a  proverb  in 
the  nation  (2  K.  ix.  22).  Long  afterwards  her 
name  lived  as  the  byword  for  all  that  was  execrable, 


•  Amongst  the  Spanish  Jews  the  name  of  Jezebel 
was  given  to  Isabella  "  the  Catholic,"  in  consequence 
of  the  detestation  in  which  her  memory  was  held  as 
their  persecutor  (Ford's  Handbook  of  Spain,  Snd  ed. 
p.  486).  Whether  the  name  Isabella  was  originally 
connected  with  that  of  Jezebel  is  doubtful. 

*  According  to  the  reading  of  A.  B.  and  the  older 


and  in  the  Apocalypse  it  is  given  to  a  church  or  an 
individual b  in  Asia  Minor,  combining  in  like  manner 
fanaticism  and  profligacy  (Rev.  ii.  20).  If  we  may 
trust  the  numbers  of  the  text,  she  must  have  mar- 
ried Ahab  before  his  accession.  He  reigned  22 
years ;  and  12  years  from  that  time  her  grandson 
Ahaziah  was  21  years  of  age.  Her  daughter  Atha- 
liah must'  have  been  born  therefore  at  least  37 
years  before. 

The  first  effect  of  her  influence  was  the  imme- 
diate establishment  of  the  Phoenician  worship  on  a 
grand  scale  in  the  court  of  Ahab.  At  her  table 
were  supported  no  less  than  450  prophets  of  Baal, 
and  400  of  Astarte  (1  K.  xvi.  31,  32,  xviii. 
19).  The  prophets  of  Jehovah,  who  np  to  this 
time  had  found  their  chief  refuge  in  the  northern 
kingdom,  were  attacked  by  her  orders  and  put  to 
the  sword  (1  K.  xviii.  13;  2  K.  ix.  7).  When  at 
last  the  people,  at  the  instigation  of  Elijah,  rose 
against  her  ministers,  and  slaughtered  them  at  the 
foot  of  Carmel,  and  when  Ahab  was  terrified  into 
submission,  she  alone  retained  her  presence  of  mind  ; 
and  when  she  received  in  the  palace  of  Jezreel  tiie 
tidings  that  her  religion  was  all  but  destroyed 
(IK.  xix.  1),  her  only  answer  was  one  of  those 
fearful  vows  which  have  made  the  leaders  of  Semitic 
nations  so  terrible  whether  for  good  or  evil — ex- 
pressed in  a  message  to  the  very  man  who,  as  it 
might  have  seemed  but  an  'hour  before,  had  her 
life  in  his  power: — "As  surely  as  thou  art  Elijah 
and  as  /  am  Jezebel  (LXX.),  so  may  God  do  to 
me  and  more  also,  if  by  this  time  to-morrow  I 
make  not  thy  life  as  the  life  of  one  of  them" 
(1  K.  xix.  2),  Elijah,  who  had  encountered  un- 
daunted the  king  and  the  whole  force  of  the  pro- 
phets of  Baal,  "  feared  "  (LXX.)  the  wrath  of  tie 
awful  queen,  and  fled  for  his  life  beyond  the 
furthest  limits  of  Israel  (1  K.  xix.  3).  [Elijah.] 

The  next  instance  of  her  power  is  still  more 
characteristic  and  complete.  When  she  found  her 
husband  cast  down  by  his  disappointment  at  being 
thwarted  by  Naboth,  she  took  the  matter  into  her 
own  hands,  with  a  spirit  which  reminds  us  of 
Clyteinnestra  or  Lady  Macbeth.  "  Dost  than  now 
govern  the  kingdom  of  Israel?  (play  the  king, 
roieir  fiaffiKta.  LXX).  Arise  and  eat  bread  and 
let  thine  heart  be  merry,  and  /  will  give  thee 
the  vineyard  of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite  "  (1  K.  xxi. 
7).  She  wrote  a  warrant  in  Aliab's  name,  and 
sealed  it  with  his  seal.  It  was  couched  in  the 
official  language  of  the  Israelite  law — a  solemn 
fast — witnesses — a  charge  of  blasphemy — the  au- 
thorized punishment  of  stoning.  To  her,  and  not 
to  Ahab,  was  sent  the  announcement  that  the  royal 
wishes  were  accomplished  (IK.  xxi.  14),  and  she 
bade  her  husband  go  and  take  the  vacant  property ; 
and  on  her  accordingly  fell  the  prophet's  curse,  as 
well  as  on  her  husband  (1  K.  xxi.  23). 

We  hear  no  more  of  her  for  a  long  period.  But 
she  survived  Ahab  by  14  years,  and  still,  as  queen- 
mother  (after  the  Oriental  custom),  was  a  great 
personage  in  the  court  of  her  sons,  and,  as  such, 
became  the  special  mark  for  vengeance  when  Jehu 
advanced  against  Jezreel  to  overthrow  the  dynasty 


versions,  it  is  tiji>  ywaixa  <rov,  *'  thy  wife."  In  that 
case  she  must  be  the  wife  of  the  "angel;"  and  the 
expression  would  thus  confirm  the  interpretation 
which  makes  "  the  angel"  to  be  the  bishop  or  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Church  of  ThyaUra ;  and  this 
woman  would  thus  be  his  wife. 
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ot  Ahab.  "  What  peace  so  long  as  the  whoredoms 
of  thy  mother  Jezebel  and  her  witchcraft*  are  so 
many?"  (2  K.  ix.  22).  But  in  that  supreme 
hour  of  her  house  the  spirit  of  the  aged  queen 
rose  within  her,  equal  to  the  dreadful  emergency. 
She  was  in  the  palace,  which  stood  by  the  gate  of 
the  city,  overlooking  the  approach  from  the  east. 
Beneath  lay  the  open  space  under  the  city  walls. 
She  determined  to  face  the  destroyer  of  her  family, 
whom  she  saw  rapidly  advancing  in  his  chariot.1 
She  painted  her  eyelids  in  the  Eastern  fashion  with 
antimony,  so  as  to  give  a  darker  border  to  the 
eyes,  and  make  them  look  larger  and  brghter 
(Keil),  possibly  in  order  to  induce  Jehu,  after 
the  manner  of  eastern  usurpers,  to  take  her,  the 
widow  of  his  predecessor,  for  his  wife,1*  but  more 
probably  as  the  last  act  of  regal  splendour.  She 
*ired  ("  made  good")  her  head,  and,  looking  down 
upon  him  from  the  high  latticed  window  in  the 
tower  (Jos.  Ant.  ix.  6,  §  4),  6he  met  him  by  an 
allusion  to  a  former  act  of  treason  in  the  history  of 
her  adopted  country,  which  conveys  a  different  ex- 
pression, according  as  we  take  one  or  other  of  the 
different  interpretations  given  to  it.  (1)  "  Was 
there  peace  to  Zimri,  who  slew  his  '  lord '  ?"  as 
if  to  remind  Jehu,  now  in  the  fulness  of  his  tri- 
umph, how  Omri,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  which 
he  was  destroying,  had  himself  come  into  power 
as  the  avenger  of  Zimri,  who  had  murdered  Baasha, 
as  he  now  had  murdered  Jehoram :  or  (2)  a  direct 
address  to  Jehu,  as  a  second  Zimri  t — "  Is  it 
peace?"  (following  up  the  question  of  her  son  in 
2  K.  ix.  2 1).  "  Is  it  peace,  0  Zimri,  slayer  of  his 
lord?"  (So  Keil  and  LXX.  4,  Ei^vn  Za/»0»1 
6  tporttrHis  rov  icvplov  ahrov ;)  Or  (3)  "  Peace 
to  Zimri,  who  slew  his  '  lord  " — (according  to 
Josephus,  Ant.  ix.  6,  §  4,  KaAbr  tovKot  i  iwo- 
jcrctVar  rbr  ttffiroritv ) — which  again  may  be 
taken  either  as  an  ironical  welcome,  or  (according 
to  Ewidd,  iii.  166,  260)  as  a  reminder  that  as 
Zimri  had  spared  the  seraglio  of  Baasha,  so  she 
was  prepared  to  welcome  Jehu.  The  general  cha- 
racter of  Jezebel,  and  the  doubt  as  to  the  details 
of  the  history  of  Zimri,  would  lead  us  rather  to 
adopt  the  sterner  view  of  her  speech.  Jehu  looked 
up  from  his  chariot — and  his  answer,  again,  is 
variously  given  in  the  LXX.  and  in  the  Hebrew 
text.  In  the  former  he  exclaims,  "  Who  art  thou  i 
— Come  down  to  me."  In  the  latter,  "  Who  is 
on  my  side,  who?"  In  either  case  the  issue  is 
the  same.  Two  or  three  eunuchs  of  the  royal 
harem  show  their  faces  at  the  windows,  and  at  his 
command  dashed"  the  ancient  princess  down  from 
the  chamber.  She  fell  immediately  in  front  of 
the  conqueror's  chariot.  The  blood  flew  from  her 
mangled  corpse  over  the  palace-wall  behind,  and 
over  the  advancing  horses  in  front.  The  merciless 
destroyer  passed  on ;  and  the  last  remains  of  life 
were  trampled  out  by  the  horses'  hoofs.  The  body 
was  left  in  that  open  space  called  in  modern  Eastern 
language  "  the  mounds,"  where  offid  is  thrown 
from  the  city-walls.  The  dogs  of  Eastern  cities, 
which  prowl  around  these  localities,  and  which  the 
present  writer  met  on  this  very  spot  by  the  modern 
village  which  occupies  the  site  of  Jeireel,  pounced 
upon  this  uneipected  prey.  Nothing  was  left  by 
them  but  the  hard  portions  of  the  human  skele- 


•  A  graphic  conception  of  this  scene  occurs  in 
Racine's  AthalU,  Act  II.  8c.  S. 

*  According  to  the  explanation  of  &  Ephrem 
Byrne  ad  loe. 


ton,  the  skull,  the  hands,  and  the  feet.  Such  was 
the  sight  which  met  the  eyes  of  the  messengers  of 
Jehu,  whom  he  had  sent  from  his  triumphal  ban- 
quet, struck  with  a  momentary  feeling  of  com- 
passion for  the  fall  of  so  much  greatness.  "  Cio, 
see  now  this  cursed  woman  and  bury  her,  for  she  is 
a  kins/s  daughter."  When  he  heard  the  fate  of  the 
body,  be  exclaimed  in  words  which  no  doubt  were 
long  remembered  as  the  epitaph  of  the  greatest  and 
wickedest  of  the  queens  of  Israel — "  This  is  the 
word  of  Jehovah,  which  He  spake  by  His  servant 
Elijah  the  Tishbite,  saying,  In  the  portion  4  of  Jez- 
reel  shall '  the '  dogs  eat  the  flesh  of  Jezebel ;  and 
the  carcase  of  Jezebel  shall  be  as  dung  on  the  face 
of  the  earth ;  so  that  they  shall  not  say,  This  is 
Jezebel "  (2  K.  ix.  36,  37).  [A.  P.  S.] 

JEZEXU8  CleftXor  :  Zecholeus).  1.  The 
same  as  Jahaziel  (I  Ksd.  viii.  32). 

2.  (Jehel'is.)  Jehikl,  the  father  of  Obadiah 
(1  Esd.  viii.  35). 

JE'ZER  :  'Uaiaf  in  Gen.  xlvi.  24 ; 
'Ifo*<7>,  Num.  xxvi.  49,  Alex.  'l«rpl ;  'A<Htp, 
1  Chr.  vii.  13,  Alex,  laip :  Jeser),  the  third  son 
of  Naplitali,  and  father  of  the  family  of  the  Jezer- 
ites,  who  were  numbered  in  the  plains  of  Moab. 

JEZ'IAH  (!Vr :  'Afta:  Jezia),  properly  Yiz- 
ziyyah,  a  descendant  of  Parosh,  and  one  of  those 
among  the  laymen  after  the  return  from  Babylon 
who  had  married  strange  wives,  and  at  Ezra's 
bidding  had  promised  to  put  them  away  (Ezr.  I. 
25).  In  1  Esd.  ix.  26  he  is  called  Eddias.  The 
Syriac  of  Ezra  reads  Jezaniah. 

JEZI'EL  feyf,  Keri       p,  which  is  the 

reading  of  some  MSS. :  'Io^jA  ;  MS.  Fred.  Aug. 
'Afi^A :  Jazie!),  one  of  the  skilled  Bcnjamite 
archers  or  slingers  who  joined  David  in  his  retreat 
at  Ziklag.  He  was  probably  the  son  of  Azmaveth 
of  Bahurim,  one  of  David's  heroes  (1  Chi-,  xii.  3). 
In  the  Syriac  Jeziel  is  omitted,  and  the  sons  of 
Azmaveth  are  there  Pelet  and  Beruchah. 

JEZLI  AH  (ilK^T?:  'Iefrfar,  Alex.  lefXio),  - 
one  of  a  long  list  of  Benjamite  heads  of  houses, 
sons  of  Elpaal,  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chr. 
viii.  18).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JEZO'AB  OW:  2adp:  Isaar),  the  son  of 
Helah,  one  of  the  wives  of  Asher,  the  father  or 
founder  of  Tekoa,  and  posthumous  son  of  Hexron 
(1  Chr.  iv.  7).  The  Keri  has  nflX)  "and  Zohar,'* 
which  was  followed  by  the  LXX.  and  by  the  A.  V. 
of  1611. 

JEZKAHI'AH  (JVrnr :  omitted  in  Vat.  MS., 
Alex. 'Icfovp.andMS. Fred.  Aug.' Ugo/ca :  Jezrata), 
a  Levite,  the  leader  of  the  choristers  at  the  solemn 
dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  xii.  42).  The  singers  had  built  themselves 
villages  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  and  the  Oasis  of 
the  Jordan,  and  with  the  minstrels  they  gathered 
themselves  together  at  the  first  summons  to  keep 
the  dedication  with  gladness. 

JEZ'BEEL  (fojnp:  'UfadiX ;  Alex.  'Ief- 
ptafiK  and  'Ic^prfjA.:  Jczrahel),  according  to  the 
received  text,  a  descendant  of  the  father  or  founder 
of  Etam,  of  the  line  of  Judah  ( 1  Chr.  iv.  3).  But 

'  ODC,  "  dash,"  as  from  a  precipice  (Ps.  cxli.  6). 
*  Pj?rj*  "8mooth  Sel'l  " 
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as  the  Tense  now  stands,  we  must  suppiy  some  such 
word  as  "  families ;"  "  tlieae  (are  the  families  of) 
the  lather  of  Ktam."  Both  the  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
read  '33,  "sons,"  for  "father,"  and  six  of 
Kennicott's  MSS.  hare  the  same,  while  in  two 
of  De  Rossi's  the  readings  are  combined.  The 
Syriac  is  singularly  different  from  all: — "And 
these  are  the  sons  of  Aminodob,  Achizar'el,  &c., 
Neshmo,  and  Dibosh,"  the  last  clause  of  ver.  3 
being  entirely  omitted.  But,  although  the  Syriac 
text  of  the  Chronicles  is  so  corrupt  as  to  be  of  little 
authority  in  this  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  genealogy  in  vers.  3,  4  is  so  confused  as  to  be 
attended  with  almost  insuperable  difficulties. 
Tremellius  and  Junius  regard  Ktam  as  the  proper 
name  of  a  person,  and  Jezreel  as  one  of  his  sons, 
while  Rm  theau  considers  them  both  names  of  places. 
The  Targum  on  Chron.  has,  "  And  these  are  the 
Rabbis  dwelling  at  Etam,  Jezreel,"  &c.  In  ver.  4 
Hur  is  referred  to  as  the  ancestor  of  this  branch  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  therefore,  if  the  present  text 
be  adopted,  we  must  read,  "and  these,  viz.  Abi- 
Ktam,  Jezreel,"  &c.  But  the  probability  is  that  in 
ver.  3  a  clause  has  been  omitted.      [W.  A.  W.] 

JEZ'EEEL  (^n?? ;  LXX.  'Uapai\;  Joseph. 

'Itcp&nKa.,  Ant.  viii.  13,  §  6,  'ltapdeKa,  Ant.  ix. 
6,  §  4,  'l(dpa,'  Ant.  viii.  15,  §  4,  6  ;  "EaSpiXa/x, 
or  'E<rS(ji)X»i',  Jud.  i.  8,  iv.  6 ;  'EirSpdriXa,  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  in  Onomasticon,  voce  Jezraet,  Latinized 
into  Stradela.  See  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  in  Itin. 
ffierosol.  p.  586.)  Its  modern  name  is  Zerin,  which 
is  in  fact  the  same  word,  and  which  first  appears  in 
William  of  Tyre  (xxii.  26)  as  Qerm  (Gerinum),  and 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  as  Zarzin.  The  history  of  the 
identification  of  these  names  is  well  given  in  Robin- 
son, B.  R.  1st  Ed.  iii.  163, 165,  and  is  curious  as  an 
example  of  the  tenacity  of  a  local  tradition,  in  spite 
of  the  carelessness  of  modern  travellers. 

The  name  is  used  in  2  Sam.  ii.  9  and  (?)  iv.  4, 
and  Hos.  i.  5,  for  the  valley  or  plain  between  Gilboa 
and  Little  Hermon ;  and  to  this  plain,  in  its  widest 
extent,  the  general  form  of  the  name  Esdraelon  (first 
used  in  Jud.  i.  8)  has  been  applied  in  modern  times. 
It  is  probably  from  the  richness  of  the  plain  that 
the  name  is  derived,  "  God  has  sown,'  "  God's 
sowing."  For  the  events  connected  with  this  great 
battle-field  of  Palestine,  see  Esdraelon. 

In  its  more  limited  sense,  as  applied  to  the  city, 
it  first  appears  in  Josh.  six.  18,  where  it  is  men- 
tioned as  a  city  of  Issachar,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chesnlloth  and  Shunem  ;  and  it  had  citizens  (1  K. 
xxi.  1-3),  elders,  and  nobles  of  its  own  (1  K.  xxi. 
8-11).  But  its  historical  importance  dates  from  the 
reign  of  Ahab ;  who  chose  it  for  his  chief  residence, 
as  Omri  had  chosen  Samaria,  and  Baasha  Tirzah. 

The  situation  of  the  modern  village  of  Zerin  still 
remains  to  show  the  fitness  of  his  choice.  It  is  on 
one  of  the  gentle  swells  which  rise  out  of  the  fertile 
plain  of  Esdraelon ;  but  with  two  peculiarities  which 
mark  it  out  from  the  rest..  One  is  its  strength. 
On  the  N.E.  the  hill  presents  a  steep  rocky  descent 
of  at  least  100  feet  ( Robinson,  1st  Ed.  iii.  162).  The 
other  is  its  central  locality.  It  stands  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  middle  blanch  of  the  three  eastern  forks 
of  the  plain,  and  looks  straight  towards  the  wide 
western  level ;  thus  commanding  the  view  towards 
the  Jordan  on  the  east  (2  K.  ix.  17),  and  visible 
from  Carrael  on  the  west  (1  K.  xviii.  46). 

•  In  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  13,  §  6,  it  is  called  'U<rpii,\a, 
'liipov  iroAw ;  in  viii.  IS,  §  7,  'If«po»  w6Xk  singly ;  in 


In  the  neighbourhood,  or  within  the  town  pro- 
bably, was  a  temple  and  grove  of  Astarte,  with  an 
establishment  of  400  priests  supported  by  Jezebel 
I  K.  xvi.  33 ;  2  K.  x.  1 1).  The  palace  of  Ahab 
1  K.  xxi.  1,  xviii.  46),  probably  containing  his 
"  ivory  house  "(IK.  xxii.  39),  was  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  city,  forming  part  of  the  city  wall  (comp. 
1  K.  xxi.  1 ;  2  K.  ix.  25,  30,  33).  The  seraglio, 
in  which  Jezebel  lived,  was  on  the  city  wall,  and 
had  a  high  window  facing  eastward  (2  K.  ix.  30). 
Close  by,  if  not  forming  part  of  this  seraglio  (as 
Josephus  supposes,  araara  M  rov  xipyou,  Ant. 
ix.  6,  §  4),  was  a  watch-tower,  on  which  a  sentinel 
stood,  to  give  notice  of  arrivals  from  the  disturbed 
district  beyond  the  Jordan  (2  K.  ix.  17).  This 
watch-tower,  well-known  as  "  the  tower  in  Jezreel," 
may  possibly  have  been  the  tower  or  "migdol" 
near  which  the  Egyptian  army  was  encamped  in  the 
battle  between  Necho  and  Josiah  {Herod,  ii.  159). 
An  ancient  sqnare  tower  which  stands  amongst  the 
hovels  of  the  modem  villngemay  be  its  representative. 
The  gateway  of  the  city  on  the  east  was  also  the 
gateway  of  the  palace  (2  K.  ix.  34).  Immediately 
in  front  of  the  gateway,  and  under  the  city  wall, 
was  an  open  space,  such  as  existed  befoie  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Bethshan  (2  Sam.  xxi.  12),  and  is 
usually  found  by  the  walls  of  Eastern  cities,  under 
the  name  of  "the  mounds"  (see^miiVm  Sights, 
passim),  whence  the  dogs,  the  scavengers  of  the 
East,  prowled  in  search  of  oflal  (2  K.  ix.  25). 
Here  Jezebel  met  with  her  end  (2  K.  ix.  35). 
[Jezebel.]  A  little  further  East,  but  adjoining  to 
the  royal  domain  (1  K.  xxi.  1),  was  a  smooth  tract  of 
land  cleared  out  of  the  uneven  valley  (2  K.  i.  25), 
which  belonged  to  Naboth,  a  citizen  of  Jezreel 
(2  K.  ix.  1 ),  by  an  hereditary  right  (1  K.  xxi.  3) ; 
but  the  royal  grounds  were  so  near  that  it  would 
have  been  easily  turned  into  a  garden  of  herbs  for 
the  royal  use  (2  K.  xxi.  2).  Here  Elijah  met 
Ahab,  jehu,  and  Bidkar  (1  K.  xxi.  17) ;  and  here 
Jehu  met  Joram  and  Ahaziah  (2  K.  x.  21,  25). 
[Elijah  ;  Jehu.]  Whether  the  vineyard  of  Naboth 
was  here  or  at  Samaria  is  a  doubtful  question. 
[Naboth.] 

Still  in  the  same  eastern  direction  are  two 
springs,  one  12  minutes  from  the  town,  the  othur 
20  minutes  (Robinson,  1st  Ed.  iii.  1 67).  This  latter 
spring  "  flows  from  under  a  sort  of  cavern  in  the 
wall  of  conglomerate  rock,  which  here  forms  the 
base  of  Gilboa.  The  water  is  excellent ;  and  issuing 
from  crevices  in  the  rocks,  it  spreads  out  at  once 
into  a  fine  limpid  pool,  40  or  50  feet  in  diameter, 
full  of  fish  "  (Robinson,  B.  £.  iii.  168).  This  pro- 
bably, both  from  its  size  and  situation,  was  known 
as  "  the  Spring  OP  Jezreel"  (mistranslated 
A.  V.  "  a  fountain,"  1  Sam.  xxix.  1),  where  Saul 
was  encamped  before  the  battle  of  Gilboa ;  and 
probably  the  same  as  the  spring  of  *'  Harod," 
where  Gideon  encamped  before  bis  night  attack  on 
the  Midianites,  (Judg.  vii.  1,  mistranslated  A.  V. 
"  the  well ").  The  name  of  Harod,  "  trembling," 
probably  was  taken  fiom  the  "  trembling"  of  Gi- 
deon's army  (Judg.  vii.  3).  It  was  the  scene  of 
successive  encampments  of  the  Crusaders  and  Sa- 
racens ;  and  was  called  by  the  Christians  Tubania, 
and  by  the  Arabs  Ain  J  olid,  "  the  spring  of 
Goliath"  (Robinson,  B.  R.  iii.  69).  This  last  name, 
which  it  still  bears,  is  derived  from  a  tradition  men- 
tioned by  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  that  here  David 


vill.  1  J,  §  4,  6,  *If«p«.  Various  readings  are  given  of 
'U£apa,  'Ajropou,  'A£apoi>,  'A£apa. 
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Killed  Goliath.  The  tradition  may  be  a  confused 
reminiscence  of  many  battles  fought  in  its  neighbour- 
hood (Ritter,  Jordan,  416) ;  or  the  word  may  be  a 
corruption  of "  Gilead,"  supposing  that  to  be  the 
ancient  name  of  Gilboa,  and  thus  explaining  Judg.  vii. 
3,  "  depart  from  Mount  Gilead  "  (Schwarz,  334). 

According  to  Josephus  {Ant.  viii.  15,  §4,  6),  this 
spring,  and  the  pool  attached  to  it,  was  the  spot 
where  Naboth  and  his  sons  were  executed,  where 
the  dogs  and  swine  licked  up  their  blood  and  that 
of  Ahab,  and  where  the  harlots  bathed  in  the  blood- 
stained water  (LXX).  But  the  natural  inference 
Com  the  present  text  of  1  K.  xxiL  38  makes  the 
scene  of  these  events  to  be  the  pool  of  Samaria. 
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[See  Naboth.] 

With  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Ahab  the  glory  of 
Jezrcel  departed.  No  other  king  is  described  as 
living  there,  and  the  name  was  so  deeply  associated 
with  the  family  of  its  founder,  that  when  the  Divine 
retribution  overtook  the  house  of  their  destroyer, 
the  eldest  child  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  who  was  to 
be  a  living  witness  of  the  coming  vengeance,  was 
called  "  Jezreel  j"  "  for  1  will  avenge  the  blood  of 
Jezreel  upon  the  house  of  Jehu  .  . .  and  at  that 
day  I  will  break  the  bow  of  Israel  in  the  valley 
of  Jezreel;  .  .  .  and  great  shall  be  the  day  of  Jez- 
reel" (Hos.  i.  4,  5, 11).  And  then  out  of  that 
day  and  place  of  humiliation  the  name  is  to  go 
back  to  its  original  signification  as  derived  from 
the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  rich  plain,  and  to 
become  a  pledge  of  the  revived  beauty  and  richness 
of  Israel.  "  I  will '  hear  and  answer'  the  heavens, 
and  '  they  will  hear  and  answer'  the  earth,  and  the 
earth  shall  'hear  and  answer'  the  corn  and  the 
wine  and  the  oil  [of  that  fruitful  plain],  and  they 
shall '  hear  and  answer '  Jezreel  [that  is,  the  seed 
of  God],  and  /  will  sou:  her  unto  me  in  the  earth  " 
(Hos.  ii.  22 ;  see  fcwald  ad  he.,  and  Gesenius  in 
voce  Jezreel).  From  this  time  the  image  seems 
to  have  been  continued  as  a  prophetical  expression 
for  the  sowing  the  people  of  Israel,  as  it  were 
broadcast;  as  though  the  whole  of  Palestine  and 
the  world  were  to  become,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  one 
rich  plain  of  Jezreel.  "  I  will  sou)  them  among 
the  people,  and  they  shall  remember  me  in  far 
countries"  (Zech.  x.  9).  "  Ye  shall  be  tilled  and 
sown,  and  I  will  multiply  men  upon  you  "  (Ex. 
xxxvi.  9,  10).  "  I  will  sou)  the  house  of  Israel 
and  the  house  of  Judah  with  the  seed  of  men  and 
with  the  seed  of  beast "  (Jer.  xxxi.  27).  Hence 
the  consecration  of  the  image  of  "  sowing,"  as  it 
appears  in  the  N.  T.,  Matt.  xiii.  2. 

2.  A  town  in  Judah,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  southern  Carmel  (Josh.  xv.  56).  Here  David  in 
his  wanderings  took  Ahinoam  the  Jezreebtess  tor  his 
first  wife  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3,  ixx.  5).    [A.  P.  S.] 

JIB'SAM  (DEO? :  'Ufuuriy ;  Alex.  'Ufrurip : 
Jebsem),  one  of  the  sons  of  Tola,  the  son  of  Issachar, 
who  were  heads  of  their  father's  house  and  heroes 
of  might  in  their  generations  (1  Chr.  vii.  2).  His 
descendants  appear  to  have  served  in  David's  army, 
and  with  others  of  the  same  clan  mustered  to  the 
number  of  upwards  of  22,000. 

JIDXAPH  "  weeping,"  Ges. :  'IeX«d> : 

Jedlaph),  a  son  of  Nah  or  (Gen.  xxii.  22),  whose 
settlements  have  not  been  identified,  though  they 
most  probably  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  Euphrates 
country.  [E.  S.  P.] 

jnuVNA(."ODy.  'laply;  Alex.'Icuwfr:  Jemna), 
the  firstborn  of  Asher,  represented  in  the  nura- 
voi..  i. 


bering  on  the  plains  of  Moab  by  his  descendants 
the  Jimnites  (Num.  xxvi.  44).  He  is  elsewhere 
called  in  the  A.  V.  Jimnah  (Gen.  xlvi.  17)  and 
Imkah  (1  Chr.  vii.  30),  the  Hebrew  in  both  in- 
stances being  the  same. 

JIM'NAH  (nJD?  :    'M  ;    Alex.  'Icjutf  : 
Jamne)  =  Jimna  =  Imnah  (Gen.  xlvi.  17). 

JLM'NITES,  THE  (niO'n ;  •  e.  the  Jim- 
nah; Sam.  and  one  MS.  'JD^ri:  t  'lafuyl;  Alex,  t 
la/Mtvi:  JemnaUae),  descendants  of  the  preceding 
(Num.  xxvi.  44). 

JIPH'TAH  (iWIV,  t.  e.  Yiftach  •.  Vat.  omits ; 

Alex.  'lt<pii:  Jephtha),  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah 
in  the  maritime  lowland,  or  Shefelah  (Josh.  xv. 
43).  It  is  named  in  the  same  group  with  Mareshah, 
Nezib,  and  others.  Both  the  last-mentioned  places 
have  been  discovered,  the  former  to  the  south,  the 
latter  to  the  east  of  Beit-Jibrin,  not  as  we  should 
expect  on  the  plain,  but  in  the  mountains.  Here 
Jiphtah  may  some  day  be  found,  though  it  has  not 
yet  been  met  with.  [G.J 

JTPH'THAH-EL,  THE  VALLEY  OF  ('J 
7tnVliV :  TaupaJiX,  'Eirytu  <col  ♦8oj^X  ;  Alex. 

Tat  'U<p6a4\,  'Vvyat  'U<p6a-li\:  Jephtaliel),  aval- 
ley  which  served  as  one  of  the  land-marks  for  the 
boundary  both  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  14)  and  Asher 
(27).  The  district  was  visited  in  1852  by  Dr.  l!o- 
binson,  who  suggests  that  Jiph'tah-el  was  identical 
with  Jotapata,  the  city  which  so  long  withstood 
Vespasian  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  7),  and  that  they 
survive  in  the  modern  Jefat,  a  village  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Galilee,  half-way  between  the  Bay  of  Acre 
and  the  Lake  of  Geunesaieth.  In  this  case  the 
valley  is  the  great  Wadg-AbUht,  which  "  hns  its 
head  in  the  hills  near  Jefat,  and  runs  thence  west- 
ward to  the  maritime  plain  (Hobinson,  iii.  107). 
Van  deT elde  concurs  in  this,  and  identifies  Zebulun 
(Josh.  xix.  27),  which  he  considers  to  be  a  town, 
with  the  ruins  of  Abiltn  {Memoir,  326).  It  should, 
however,  be  remarked  that  the  Hebrew  word  Ge, 
here  rendered  "  valley,"  has  commonly  rather  the 
force  of  a  ravine  or  glen,  and  is  distinct  fiom 
Nachal,  which  answers  exactly  to  the  Arabic  Wady 
(Stanley,  S.     P.  App.  §2,  38).  [G.] 

JO'AB  (3KV:  "Jehovah -father:"  *I*m(0: 
Joab),  the  eldest  and  most  remarkable  of  the  three 
nephews  of  David,  the  children  of  Zeruiah,  David's 
sister.  Their  father  is  unknown,"  but  seems  to  have 
resided  at  Bethlehem,  and  to  have  died  before  his 
sons,  as  we  find  mention  of  his  sepulchre  at  that  place 
(2  Sam.  ii.  32).  They  all  exhibit  the  activity  and 
courage  of  David's  constitutional  character.  But 
they  never  rise  beyond  this  to  the  nobler  qualities 
which  lift  him  above  the  wild  soldiers  and  chief- 
tains of  the  time.  Asahel,  who  was  cut  off  in  his 
youth,  and  seems  to  hare  been  the  darling  of  the 
family,  is  only  known  to  us  from  his  gazelle-like 
agility  (2  Sam.  ii.  18).  Abishai  aud  Joab  arc  alike 
in  their  implacable  revenge.  Joab,  however,  com- 
bines with  these  ruder  qualities  something  of  a  more 
statesman-like  character,  which  brings  him  more 
nearly  to  a  level  with  his  youthful  uncle ;  and  un- 
questionably  gives  him  the  second  place  in  the 
whole  history  of  David's  reign. 


•  By  Josephus  {Ant.  vii.  1,  §J)  his  name  is  given 
as  Suri  (2o»p0 ;  but  this  may  be  merely  a  repetition 
of  Sarouiah  tSopovk). 

4.  A 
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I.  Ha  first  appears  after  David's  accession  to 

the  throne  at  Hebron,  thus  differing  from  his 
brother  Abishai,  who  was  already  David's  com- 
panion daring  his  wanderings  (1  Sam.  zxvi.  6). 
He  with  his  two  brothers  went  out  from  Hebron 
nt  the  head  of  Hand's  "  servants,"  or  guards,  to 
keep  a  watch  on  the  movements  of  Abner,  who 
with  a  considerable  force  of  Benjamites  had  crossed 
the  Jordan,  and  come  as  far  as  Gibeon,  perhaps  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  sanctuary.  The  two  parties 
sate  opposite  each  other,  on  each  side  of  the  tank  by 
tliat  city.  A  oner's  challenge,  to  which  Joab  as- 
sented, led  to  a  desperate  struggle  between  twelve 
champions  from  either  side.  [Gibeon.]  The  left- 
handed  Benjamites,  and  the  right-handed  men  of 
Judah — their  sword-hands  thus  coming  together 
— seized  each  his  adversary  by  the  head,  and  the 
whole  number  fell  by  the  mutual  wounds  they 
received. 

This  roused  the  blood  of  the  rival  tribes;  a 
general  encounter  ensued ;  Abner  and  his  company 
were  defeated,  and  in  his  flight,  being  hard  pressed 
by  the  swift-footed  A&ahel,  he  reluctantly  killed 
the  unfortunate  youth.  The  expressions  which  he 
uses,  "  Wherefore  should  I  smite  thee  to  the  ground  ? 
how  then  should  I  hold  up  my  face  to  Joab  thy 
brother?"  (2  Sam.  ii.  22),  imply  that  up  to  this 
time  there  had  been  a  kindly,  if  not  a  friendly,  feel- 
ing between  the  two  chiefs.  It  was  rudely  extin- 
guished by  this  deed  of  blood.  The  other  soldiers  of 
Judah,  when  they  came  up  to  the  dead  body  of  their 
young  leader,  halted,  struck  dumb  by  grief.  But 
his  two  brothers,  on  seeing  the  corpse,  only  hurried 
on  with  greater  fury  in  the  pursuit.  At  sunset 
the  Benjamite  force  rallied  round  Abner,*  and  he 
then  made  an  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  Joab  not 
to  push  the  war  to  extremities.  Joab  reluctantly 
consented,  drew  off  his  troops,  and  returned,  after 
the  loss  of  only  nineteen  men,  to  Hebron.  They 
took  the  corpse  of  Asahel  with  them,  and  on  the 
way  halted  at  Bethlehem  in  the  early  morning,  or 
at  deal  of  night,  to  inter  it  in  their  family  burial- 
place  (2  Sam.  ii.  32). 

But  Joab's  revenge  on  Abner  was  only  postponed. 
He  had  been  on  another  of  these  predatory  excur- 
sions from  Hebron,  when  he  was  informed  on  his 
return  that  Abner  had  in  his  absence  paid  a  visit  to 
David,  and  been  received  into  favour  (2  Sam.  iii. 
23).  He  broke  out  into  a  violent  remonstrance 
with  the  king,  and  then,  without  David's  know- 
ledge, immediately  sent  messengers  after  Abner, 
who  was  overtaken  by  them  at  the  well  of  Sirah , 
according  to  Josephus  (Ant.  vii.  1,  §5),  about  two 
miles  from  Hebron.*  Abner,  with  the  unsuspecting 
generosity  of  his  noble  nature,  returned  at  once, 
joab  and  Abishai  met  him  in  the  gateway  of  the 
town ;  Joab  took  him  aside  (2  Sam.  iii.  27),  as  if 
with  a  peaceful  intention,  and  then  struck  him  a 
deadly  blow  "  under  the  fifth  rib."  It  is  possible 
that  with  the  passion  of  vengeance  for  his  brother 
may  have  been  mingled  tho  fear  lest  Abner  should 
supplant  him  in  the  king's  favour.  David  burst 
into  passionate  invective  and  imprecations  on  Joab 
when  he  heard  of  the  act,  and  forced  him  to  appear 
in  sackcloth  and  torn  garments  at  the  funeral  (iii. 
31).    But  it  was  an  intimation  of  Joab's  power, 

*  The  word  describing  the  halt  of  Abner'a  band, 
and  rendered  "troop"  in  the  A.  V.  (2  8am.  11.  23), 
is  an  unusual  one,  Tnili  [Aguddah),  elsewhere  em- 
ployed for  a  bunch  or  knot  of  hyssop. 


which  David  never  forgot.  The  awe  in  which  he 
stood  of  the  sons  of  Zerniah  cast  a  shade  over  the 
whole  remainder  of  his  life  (iii.  39). 

III.  There  was  now  no  rival  left  in  the  way 
of  Joab's  advancements,  and  soon  the  opportunity 
occurred  for  his  legitimate  accession  to  the  highest 
post  that  David  could  confer.  At  the  siege  of 
Jebus,  the  king  offered  the  office  of  chief  of  the 
army,  now  grown  into  a  "  host,"  to  any  one  who 
would  lead  the  forlorn  hope,  and  scale  the  precipice 
on  which  the  besieged  fortress  stood.  With  an 
agility  equal  to  that  of  David  himself,  or  of  his 
brother  Asahel,  Joab  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  and 
became  in  consequence  commander-in-chief — "  cap- 
tain of  the  host " — the  same  office  that  Abner  had 
held  under  Saul,  the  highest  in  the  state  after  the 
king(l  Chr.  ii.  6;  2  Sam.  viii.  16).  His  import- 
ance was  immediately  shown  by  his  undertaking 
the  fortification  of  the  conquered  city,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  David  (1  Chr.  ii.  8). 

In  this  post  he  was  content,  and  served  the  king 
with  undeviating  fidelity.  In  the  wide  range  of 
wars  which  David  undertook,  Joab  was  the  acting 
general,  and  he  therefore  may  be  considered  as  the 
founder,  as  for  as  military  prowess  was  concerned, 
the  Marlborough,  the  Belisarius,  of  the  Jewish 
empire.  Abishai,  bis  brother,  still  accompanied 
him,  as  captain  of  the  king's  "  mighty  men  "ft 
Chr.  xi.  20;  2  Sam.  x.  10).  He  had  a  chief 
armour-bearer  of  his  own,  Naharai,  a  Beerothite 
(2  Stun,  xxiii.  37 ;  1  Chr.  xi.  39),  and  ten  attend- 
ants to  carry  his  equipment  and  baggage  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  15).  He  had  the  charge,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  king  or  judge,  of  giving  the  signal  by 
trumpet  for  advance  or  retreat  (2  Sam.  xviii.  16). 
He  was  called  by  the  almost  regal  title  of  "  Lord  * 
(2  Sam.  xi.  11), "  the  prince  of  the  king's  army  ** 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  34).  His  usual  residence  (except 
when  campaigning)  was  in  Jerusalem — but  he  had 
a  house  and  property,  with  barley-fields  adjoining, 
in  the  country  (2  Sam.  xiv.  30),  in  the  "  wilder- 
ness "  (1  K.  ii.  34),  probably  on  the  N.E.  of  Jeru- 
salem (comp.  1  Sam.  xiii.  18,  Josh.  viii.  15,  20), 
near  an  ancient  sanctuary,  called  from  its  nomadic 
village  "  Baalhaxor"  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23 ;  comp.  with 
xiv.  30),  where  there  were  extensive  sheepwalks. 
It  is  possible  that  this  "  house  of  Joab  "  may  have 
given  its  name  to  Ataroth,  Betk-Joab  (1  Chr.  ii.  54), 
to  distinguish  it  from  Ataroth-adar.  There  were 
two  Ataroths  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  [see  Ata- 
both]. 

1.  His  great  war  was  that  against  Amnion, 
which  he  conducted  in  person.  It  was  divided 
into  three  campaigns,  (a)  The  first  was  against 
the  allied  forces  of  Syria  and  Ammon.  He  attacked 
and  defeated  the  Syrians,  whilst  his  brother  Abishai 
did  the  same  for  the  Ammonites.  The  Syrians  ral- 
lied with  their  kindred  tribes  from  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  were  finally  routed  by  David  himself. 
[H  ad  arezer]  .  (6)  The  second  was  against  Edora. 
The  decisive  victory  was  gained  by  David  himself 
in  the  "  valley  of  salt,"  and  celebrated  by  a  tri- 
umphal monument  (2  Sam.  viii.  13).  But  Joab 
had  the  charge  of  carrying  out  the  victory,  aad  re- 
mained for  six  months,  extirpating  the  male  popu- 
lation, whom  he  then  buried  in  the  tombs  of  Petri 


•  Possibly  the  sprint;  which  (till  exists  about 
that  distance  out  of  Hebron  on  the  left  of  the  road 
going  northward,  and  bears  the  name  of  AatSwai. 
The  road  has  doubtless  always  followed  the  same 
track. 
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(1  K.  xi.  15,  IS).  So  long  was  the  terror  of  his 
name  preserved  that  only  when  the  fugitive  prince 
of  Edom,  in  the  Egyptian  court,  heard  that "  David 
slept  with  his  fathers,  and  that  Joab  the  captain  of 
the  hast  icat  dead,"  did  he  venture  to  return  to  his 
own  country  (ib.  xi.  21,  22).  (o)  The  third  was 
against  the  Ammonites.  Thgy  were  again  left  to 
Joab  (2  Sam.  x.  7-19).  He  went  against  them  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year  "at  the  time  when 
kings  go  out  to  battle  " — to  the  siege  of  Kabbah. 
The  ark  was  sent  with  him,  and  the  whole  army 
was  encamped  in  booths  or  huts  round  the  be- 
leaguered city  (2  Sam.  xi.  1,  11)  After  a  sortie 
of  the  inhabitants,  which  caused  some  loss  to  the 
Jewish  army,  Joab  took  the  lower  city  on  the 
river,  and,  then,  with  true  loyalty,  sent  to  urge 
David  to  come  and  take  the  citadel,  "  Rabbah," 
lest  the  glory  of  the  capture  should  pass  from  the 
king  to  his  general  (2  Sam.  xii.  26-28). 

2.  The  services  of  Joab  to  the  king  were  not 
confined  to  these  military  achievements.  In  the 
entangled  relations  which  grew  up  in  David's  do- 
mestic life,  he  bore  an  important  part,  (a)  The  first 
occasion  was  the  unhappy  correspondence  which 
passed  between  him  and  the  king  during  the  Am- 
monite war  respecting  Uriah  the  Hittite,  which 
led  to  the  treacherous  sacrifice  of  Uriah  in  the 
above  mentioned  sortie  (2  Sam.  xi.  1-25).  It 
shows  both  the  confidence  reposed  by  David  in 
Joab,  and  Joab's  too  unscrupulous  fidelity  to  David. 
From  the  possession  which  Joab  thus  acquired  of 
the  terrible  secret  of  the  royal  household,  has  been 
dated,  with  some  probability,'1  his  increased  power 
over  the  mind  of  the  king. 

(&)  The  next  occasion  on  which  it  was  displayed 
was  in  his  successful  endeavour  to  reinstate  Absalom 
in  David's  favour,  after  the  murder  of  Amnon.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  he  hod  been  guided  by 
the  effect  produced  on  the  king  by  Nathan  s  parable. 
A  similar  apologue  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
"  wise  woman  of  Tekoah."  The  exclamation  of 
David  on  perceiving  the  application  intimates  the 
high  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  his  general, 
"  Is  not  the  hand  of  Joab  in  all  this  ?  "  (2  Sam.  xiv. 
1-20).  A  like  indication  is  found  in  the  confidence 
of  Absalom  that  Joab,  who  bad  thus  procured  his 
return,  could  also  go  a  step  further  and  demand  his 
admission  to  his  father's  presence.  Joab,  who 
evidently  thought  that  he  had  gained  as  much  as 
could  be  expected  (2  Sam.  xiv.  22),  twice  refused 
to  visit  the  prince,  but  having  been  entrapped  into 
in  interview  by  a  stratagem  of  Absalom,  undertook 
the  mission,  and  succeeded  in  this  also  (ib.  xiv.  28- 
33). 

(c)  The  same  keen  sense  of  his  master's  interests 
that  had  prompted  this  desire  to  heal  the  breach  in 
the  royal  family  ruled  the  conduct  of  Joab  no  less, 
when  the  relations  of  the  father  and  son  were 
reversed  by  the  successful  revolt  of  Absalom.  His 
former  intimacy  with  the  prince  did  not  impair 
his  fidelity  to  the  king.  He  followed  him  beyond 
the  Jordan,  and  in  the  final  battle  of  Ephraim 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  taking  the  rebel 
prince's  dangerous  life  in  spite  of  David's  injunction 
to  spare  him,  and  when  no  one  else  had  courage  to  act 
so  decisive  a  part  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2, 1 1-1 5).  He  was 
well  aware  of  the  terrible  effect  it  would  have  on  the 
king  (ib.  xviii.  20),  and  on  this  account  possibly 
dissuaded  his  young  friend  Ahimaaz  from  bearing  the 
news  ;  but,  when  the  tidings  had  been  broken,  he 


d  See  Brant's  CbineUeneee,  It.,  xi. 


had  the  spirit  himself  to  rouse  David  from  tha 
frantic  grief  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
royal  cause  (2  Sam.  xix.  5-7).  His  stern  resolu- 
tion (as  he  had  himself  anticipated)  well  nigh 
proved  fatal  to  his  own  interests.  The  king  could 
not  forgive  it,  and  went  so  far  in  his  unreasonable 
resentment  as  to  transfer  the  command  of  the  army 
from  the  too  faithful  Joab  to  his  other  nephew 
Amass,  the  son  of  Abigail,  who  had  even  sided 
with  the  insurgents  (2  Sam.  xix.  32).  In  like 
manner  he  returned  only  a  reproachful  answer  to 
the  vindictive  loyalty  of  Joab's  brother,  Abishai 
(ib.  22). 

(d)  Nothing  brings  out  more  strongly  the  good 
and  bad  qualities  of  Joab  than  his  conduct  in  this 
trying  crisis  of  his  history.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
remained  still  faithful  to  his  master.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  before  in  the  case  of  Abner,  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  lose  the  post  he  so  highly  valued. 
Amasa  was  commander-in-chief,  but  Joab  bad 
still  his  own  small  following  of  attendants;  and 
with  him  were  the  mighty  men  commanded  by 
his  brother  Abishai  (2  Sam.  xx.  7,  10),  and  the 
body-guard  of  the  king.  With  these  he  went  out 
in  pursuit  of  the  remnants  of  the  rebellion.  In  the 
beat  of  pursuit,  he  encountered  his  rival  Amasa, 
more  leisurely  engaged  in  the  same  quest.  At 
"the  great  stone"  in  Gibeon,  the  cousins  met. 
Joab's  sword  was  attached  to  his  girdle;  by  de- 
sign or  accident  it  protruded  from  the  sheath; 
Amasa  rushed  into  the  treacherous  embrace,  to 
which  Joab  invited  him,  holding  fast  his  sword  by 
his  own  right  hand,  whilst  the  unsheathed  sword 
in  his  left  hand  plunged  into  Amasa's  stomach; 
a  single  blow  from  that  practised  arm,  as  in  the 
case  of  Abner,  sufficed  to  do  its  work.  Joab  and 
his  brother  hurried  on  to  discharge  their  com- 
mission, whilst  one  of  his  ten  attendants  staid  by 
the  corpse,  calling  on  the  royal  party  to  follow 
after  Joab.  But  the  deed  produced  a  frightful 
impi  ession.  The  dead  body  was  lying  in  a  pool  of 
blood  by  the  roadside ;  every  one  halted,  as  they 
came  up,  at  the  ghastly  sight,  till  the  attendant 
dragged  it  out  of  the  road,  and  threw  a  cloak  over 
it.  Then,  as  if  the  spell  was  broken,  they  followed 
Joab,  now  once  more  captain  of  the  host  (2  Sam. 
xx.  5-13).  He  too,  when  they  overtook  him, 
presented  an  aspect  long  afterwards  remembered 
with  horror.  The  blood  of  Amasa  had  spirted  all 
over  the  girdle  to  which  the  sword  was  attached, 
and  the  sandals  on  his  feet  were  red  with  the  stains 
left  by  the  rilling  corpse  (1  K.  ii.  5). 

(<)  But,  at  the  moment,  all  were  absorbed  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  rebels.  Once  more  a  proof  was 
given  of  the  wide-spread  confidence  in  Joab's  judg- 
ment. In  the  besieged  town  of  Abel  Bethrnaachah, 
far  in  the  north,  the  same  appeal  was  addressed  to 
his  sense  of  the  evils  of  an  endless  civil  war,  that 
had  been  addressed  to  him  years  before  by  Abner 
near  Gibeon.  He  demanded  only  the  surrender  of 
the  rebel  chief,  and  on  the  sight  of  his  head  thrown 
over  the  wall,  withdrew  the  army  and  returned  to 
Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  xx.  16-22).  [Skeba.] 

(/)  His  last  remonstrance  with  David  was  on 
the  announcement  of  the  king's  desire  to  number 
the  people.  "The  king  prevailed  against  Joab" 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  1-4).  But  Joab's  scruples  were  so 
strong  that  he  managed  to  avoid  numbering  two  of 
the  tribes,  Levi  and  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  xxi.  6). 

3.  There  is  something  mournful  in  the  end  of 
Joab.  At  the  close  of  his  long  life,  his  loyalty, 
so  long  unshaken,  at  last  wavered.    ™  Though  he 
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had  not  turned  after  Absalom  (or,  as  in  LXX. 
or  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  1,  §4,  "  He  tamed  not  after 
Solomon"),  he  turned  after  Adonijah"  (1  K. 
ii.  28).  This  probably  filled  up  the  measure  of 
the  king's  long  cherished  resentment.  We  learn 
from  David's  last  song  that  his  powerlessnesa  over 
his  courtiers  was  even  then  present  to  his  mind 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  6,  7),  and  now,  on  his  deathbed,  he 
recalled  to  Solomon's  recollection  the  two  murders 
of  Abner  and  Amasa  (1  K.  ii.  5,  6),  with  an  in- 
junction not  to  let  the  aged  soldier  escape  with 
impunity. 

The  revival  of  the  pretensions  of  Adonijah  after 
David's  death  was  sutiicient  to  awaken  the  suspi- 
cions of  Solomon.  The  Idng  deposed  the  high- 
priest  Abiathar,  Joab's  friend  and  fellow-conspi- 
rator— and  the  news  of  this  event  at  once  alarmed 
Joab  himself.  He  claimed  the  right  of  sanctuary 
within  the  curtains  of  the  sacred  tent,  under  the 
shelter  of  the  altar  at  Gibeon.  He  was  pursued 
by  Benaiah,  who  at  first  hesitated  to  violate  the 
sanctuary  of  the  refuge ;  but  Solomon  urged  that 
the  guilt  of  two  such  murders  overrode  all  such 
protection.  With  his  hands  on  the  altar  therefore, 
the  grey-headed  warrior  was  slaughtered  by  his 
successor.  The  body  was  carried  to  his  house 
"  in  the  wilderness,"  and  there  interred.  He  left 
descendants,  but  nothing  is  known  of  them,  unless 
it  may  be  inferred  from  the  double  curse  of  David 
(2  Sam.  iii.  29)  and  of  Solomon  (1  K.  ii.  33)  that 
they  seemed  to  dwindle  away,  stricken  by  a  suc- 
cession of  visitations — weakness,  leprosy,  lameness, 
murder,  starvation.  His  name  is  by  some  supposed 
(in  allusion  to  his  part  in  Adonijah  s  coronation  on 
that  spot)  to  be  preserved,  in  the  modem  appella- 
tion of  Enrogel — "  the  well  of  Job  " — corrupted 
from  Joab.  [A.  1'.  S.] 

2.  3ttV :  ;  Alex. '  W0 :  /ooi.)  Son  of 
Seraiah,  and  descendant  of  Kenaz  (1  Chr.  iv.  14). 
He  was  father,  or  prince,  as  J  arch  i  explains  it,  of 
the  valley  of  Charashim,  or  smiths,  so  called,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  quoted  by  Jerome  ( Quaes! . 
Heb.  in  Parol.''),  because  the  architects  of  the 
Temple  were  selected  from  among  his  sons. 

3.  (Wj8:  Job  in  1  Esd.).  The  head  of  a 
family,  not  of  priestly  or  Levitical  rank,  whose 
descendants,  with  those  of  Jeshua,  were  the  most 
numerous  of  all  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  6,  viii.  9 ;  Neh.  vii.  1 1 ;  1  Esd.  viii.  35). 
It  is  not  clear  whether  Jeshua  and  Joab  were  two 
prominent' men  among  the  children  of  Pahath- 
Moab,  the  ruler  or  sultan  (tkUUri)  of  Moab,  as  the 
Syriac  renders,  or  whether,  in  the  registration  of 
those  who  returned,  the  descendants  of  Jeshua  and 
Joab  were  represented  by  the  sons  of  Pahath-Moab. 
The  latter  is  more  probably  the  true  solutiou,  and 
the  verse  (Ezr.  ii.  6 ;  Neh.  vii.  11)  should  then  be 
rendered: — "the  sons  of  Pahath-Moab,  for  (i.e. 
representing)  the  sons  of  Jeshua  and  Joab."  In 
this  case  the  Joab  of  Err.  viii.  9  and  1  Esd.  viii. 
35  was  probably  a  distinct  personage. 

JOA'CHAZ  (*I«xoWa>;  Alex.  'Itx'C'  J*- 
chonias)  =  Jehoahaz  (1  Esd.  i.  34),  the  son  of 
Josiah.  The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  are  in  this  case 
followed  by  St.  Matthew  (i.  11),  or  have  been 
altered  so  as  to  agree  with  him. 

JO'ACHIM  ("Iokuk/m:  Joaiim).  1.  (Bar. 
i.  3)  =  Jehoiakim,  called  also  Joocim. 

2.  A  "high-priest"  (4  Itptis)  at  Jerusalem 


in  the  time  of  Baruch  "  the  son  of  Chelcias,"  f. «. 
Hilkiah  (Bar.  i.  7).  The  name  does  not  occur  in 
the  list  1  Chr.  vi.  13  ff.  [B.  F.  W.] 

JO'ACIM  {'Irnxtii:  Alex.  'IWm  and  W 
Kflfi:  Joacim).  1.  =  Jehoiakim  (1  Esd.  i.  37, 
38,  39).   [Joacim,  1.] 

2.  (Joachin)  =  Jehoiachin  (1  Esd.  i.  43). 

3.  =  Joiakim,  the  son  of  Jeshua  (1  Esd.  v.  5). 
He  is  by  mistake  called  the  son  of  Zerubbabel,  as 
is  clear  from  Neh.  xii.  10,  26  ;  and  the  passage  has 
in  consequence  been  corrected  by  Junius,  who 
renders  it  "  Jeschuahh  filius  Jehotzadaki  cum 
Jehojakimo  filio."  Burrington  (Geneal.  i.  72) 
proposed  to  omit  the  words  'luaxhx  6  toD  alto- 
gether as  an  interpolation.  [W.  A.  W.] 

4.  "  The  high-priest  which  was  in  Jerusalem " 
(Jud.  iv.  6, 14)  in  the  time  of  Judith,  who  welcomed 
the  heroine  after  the  death  of  Holoferaes,  in  com- 
pany with  "  the  ancients  of  the  children  of  Israel " 
(J)  ytpowrla  r&r  vlav  "Ioyxt^A,  xv.  8  ff.).  The 
name  occurs  with  the  various  reading  £liaJrim,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  identify  him  with  any  historical 
character.  No  such  name  occurs  in  the  lists  of 
high-priests  in  1  Chr.  vi.  (Jos.  Ant.  x.  8,  §6) ;  and 
it  is  a  mere  arbitrary  conjecture  to  suppose  that 
Eliakim  mentioned  in  2  K.  xviii.  18  was  afterwards 
raised  to  that  dignity.  Still  less  can  be  said  for  the 
identification  of  Joacim  with  Hilkiah  (2  K.  xxii.  4; 
'EAuurlai,  Jos.  Ant.  x.  4,  §2 ;  XtXxlas,  LXX.). 
The  name  itself  is  appropriate  to  the  position  which 
the  high-priest  occupies  in  the  story  of  Judith 
("  The  I-ord  hath  set  up"),  and  the  person  must 
be  regarded  as  a  necessary  port  of  the  fiction. 

6.  The  husband  of  Susanna  (Sus.  1  AT.).  The 
name  seems  to  have  been  chosen,  as  in  the  former 
cose,  with  a  reference  to  its  meaning;  and  it  was 
probably  for  the  same  reason  that  the  husband  of 
Anna,  the  mother  of  the  Virgin,  is  called  Joacun 
in  early  legends  (Protev.  Jac.  i.,  &c). 

JOADAWJ8  ('IomMwu  :  Joadexa),  one  of 
the  sons  of  Jeshua,  the  son  of  Jozadak  (I  Esd.  ii. 

19)  .  His  name  occupies  the  same  position  as  that  of 
Gedolioh  in  the  corresponding  list  in  Ezr.  x.  18, 
but  it  is  uncertain  how  the  corruption  originated. 
Probably,  as  Burrington  suggests  {Geneal.  i.  167), 
the  r  was  corrupted  into  I,  and  AI  into  N,  a  change 
which  in  the  uncial  character  would  be  very  slight 

JO  AH  (ITtjV :  'Imds  in  Kings,  'Wx  ™  I<*i*h  i 
Alex.  'Imrcufuir  in  2  K.  xviii.  18,  26,  and  'lords  in 
ver.  37 :  Joahe).  1.  The  son  of  Asaph,  and  chro- 
nicler, or  keeper  of  the  records,  to  Hezelriah.  He 
was  one  of  the  three  chief  officers  sent  to  com- 
municate with  the  Assyrian  general  at  the  conduit 
of  the  upper  pool  (Is.  xxxvi.  3,  1 1,  22),  and  pro- 
bably belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Levi. 

2.  ('W/3;  Alex.  'Ind*:  Joah.)  The  son  or 
grandson  of  Zimmah,  a  Gershonite  (1  Chr.  vi.  21), 
and  apparently  the  same  as  Ethan  (ver.  42),  unless, 
as  is  not  improbable,  in  the  latter  list  some  names 
are  supplied  which  are  omitted  in  the  former,  and 
vice  versa.  For  instance,  in  ver.  42  Shimei  is 
added,  and  in  ver.  43  Libni  is  omitted  (com p.  ver. 

20)  .  If  Joah  and  Ethan  are  identical,  the  passage 
must  have  been  early  corrupted,  as  all  ancient  ver- 
sions give  it  as  it  stands  at  present,  and  there  are 
no  variations  in  the  MSS. 

3.  Cl«x<0;  Alex.  'IskkI:  Joaha.)  The  third 
son  of  Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  4),  a  Sorbite,  and 
one  of  the  door-keepers  appointed  by  David.  With 
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the  rest  of  his  family  he  is  characterised  ax  a  man 
of  excellence  in  strength  for  the  service  (ver.  8). 
They  were  appointed  to  keep  the  southern  gate 
of  the  temple,  and  the  house  of  Asuppim,.  or 
"  gatherings,"  which  was  either  a  store-house  or 
council-chamber  in  the  outer  court  (ver.  15). 

4.  ('lutuSt;  Alex. 'W :  Joah.)  AGershonite, 
the  son  of  Zimmah,  and  father  of  Eden  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  12).  As  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
great  Levitical  family  to  which  he  belonged,  he 
took  a  lending  part  in  the  puriricatiou  of  the  temple 
in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  In  the  last  clause  of  the 
verse  the  LXX.  have  'ltta-xd,  which  is  the  reading 
of  both  MSS. ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
the  same  person  is  not  in  both  instances  intended, 
uor  any  MS.  authority  for  the  various  reading. 

5.  ('louix;  Alex.  'lois:  Joha.)  The  son  of 
Joahaz,  and  keeper  of  the  records,  or  annalist  to 
Josiah.  Together  with  the  chief  officers  of  state, 
Shaphan  the  scribe,  and  Maaseiah,  the  governor  of 
the  city,  he  superintended  the  repair  ot  the  Temple 
which  had  been  neglected  during  the  two  previous 
reigns  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8).  Josephus  calls  him 
'IarfViti,  as  if  he  read  JIXK  The  Syriac  and 
Arabic  omit  the  name  altogether. 

JOA'HAZ  (TPINV:  'Wx«C:  Joachaz),  the 

father  of  Joah,  the  chronicler  or  keeper  of  the 
records  to  king  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8).  One  of 
Kennicott's  MS.  reads  flM,  •'.  e.  Ahax,  and  the 
margin  of  Bomberg's  Bible  gives  THKIIT,  •'.  e. 
Jehoahaz.  In  the  Syr.  and  Arab,  versions  the 
name  is  omitted. 

JOA'NAN  ('layiv ;  Alex,  'Iaavrfv :  Jonathan) 
= JOHANAN,  the  son  of  Eliashib  (1  Esd.  ix.  1). 

JOAN'NA  ('lomwat,  'luaydv:  Joanna),  son 
of  Rhesa,  according  to  the  teit  of  Luke  iii.  27,  and 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  Christ.  But  according  to 
the  view  explained  in  u  previous  article,  son  of  Zerub- 
babel,  and  the  same  as  Hananiah  in  1  Chr.  iii.  19. 
[Geneal.of  Christ  ;  Hananiah,  8.]  [A.C.H.] 

JOAN'NA  (luivva,  modem  form  "  Joan,"  of 
the  same  origin  with  'Iwarvas,  the  reading  of  most 
MSS. ;  also  rendered  A.  V.  "  Joanna,"  St.  Luke 
iii.  27,  and  'IaaWrji  =  Hebr.  Jehohanan),  the 
name  of  a  woman,  occurring  twice  in  Luke  (viii. 
3,  xxiv.  10),  but  evidently  denoting  the  same 
person.  In  the  first  passage  she  is  expressly  stated 
to  have  been  "  wife  of  Chusa,  steward  (eVf- 
rpowos),  of  Herod,"  that  is,  Antipas,  tetrarch 
of  Galilee.  'Professor  Blunt  has  observed  in  his 
Coincidences,  that  "  we  find  here  a  reason  why 
Herod  should  say  to  his  servant}  (Matt.  xiv.  2), 
'  This  is  John  the  Baptist ' . .' .  because  his  steward's 
wife  was  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  and  so  there  would  be 
frequent  mention  of  him  among  the  servants  in 
Herod's  court"  (Alford,  ad  loc. ;  comp.  Luke  ix.  7). 
Professor  Blunt  adds  the  still  more  interesting  in- 
stance of  Manaen  (Acts  xiii.  1),  the  tetrarch 's  own 
"  foster-brother"  (virrpofos,  Blunt,  p.  263,  ed. 
1859).  Another  coincidence  is,  that  our  Lord's 
ministry  was  mostly  confined  to  Galilee,  the  seat 
of  Herod's  jurisdiction.  Farther,  if  we  might  sup- 
pose Herod  at  length  to  have  dismissed  Chusa  from 
his  service,  on  account  of  Joanna's  attachment  to 
one  already  in  ill  odour  with  the  higher  powers 
(see  particularly  Luke  xiii.  31),  the  suppression  of 
her  husband's  name,  now  no  longer  holding  a  dis- 
tinguished office,  would  be  very  natural  in  the 
second  passage.    However,  Joanna  continued  faith- 


ful to  our  Lord  throughout  His  ministry ;  and  ai 
she  was  one  of  those  whose  circumstances  peimitted 
them  to  "  minister  unto  Him  out  of  their  substance  " 
during  His  lifetime,  so  she  was  one  of  those  who 
brought  spices  and  ointments  to  embalm  His  body 
when  dead.  [E.  S.  Ff.J 

JO  ANNAN  ('I»aye<£v;  Alex,  'laiwns : 
Joannes),  the  eldest  brother  of  Judas  Maocaliaeus 
(1  Mace.  ii.  2).  He  had  the  surname  of  Caddis, 
and  is  elsewhere  called  John.    [John,  2.] 

JOA'BIB  ('lKoptp  ;  Alex.  'luapelp :  Joarib), 
thief  of  the  first  of  the  twenty-four  courses  of 
priests  in  the  reign  of  David,  and  ancestor  of  the 
Maccabees  (1  Mace.  ii.  1).  His  name  appears  also 
in  the  A.  V.  as  Jehoiarib  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  7),  and 
Jarib  (1  Mace.  xiv.  29).  Josephus  retains  the  form 
adopted  by  the  LXX.  (Ant.  xii.  6,  §1). 

JO' ASH  (B'ljV,  the  contracted  form  of  the 
name  Jehoash,  in  which  it  is  frequently  found : 
'IoMit :  Joas).  1.  Son  of  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah, 
and  the  only  one  of  his  children  who  escaped  the 
murderous  hand  of  Atbaliah.  Jehoram  having  him- 
self killed  all  his  own  brethren,  and  all  his  sons, 
except  Ahaziah,  having  been  killed  by  the  irruption 
of  the  Philistines  and  Arabians,  and  all  Ahaziah's 
remoter  relations  having  been  slain  by  Jehu,  and 
now  all  his  sons  being  put  to  death  by  Athaliah 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  4,  17 ;  xiii.  1,  8,  9,  10),  the  bouse  of 
David  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb,  and  Joash 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  surviving  descendant 
of  Solomon.  After  his  father's  sister  Jehoshabeath, 
the  wife  of  Jehoiada,  had  stolen  him  from  among 
the  king's  sons,  he  was  hid  for  6  years  in  the 
chambers  of  the  Temple.  In  the  7th  year  of  his 
age  and  of  his  concealment,  a  successful  revolution 
placed  him  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  freed 
the  country  from  the  tyranny  and  idolatries  of  Atha- 
liah. [Jehoiada.]  For  at  least  23  years,  while 
Jehoiada  lived,  this  reign  was  very  prosperous. 
Excepting  that  the  high-places  were  still  resorted  to 
for  incense  and  sacrifice,  pure  religion  was  restored, 
large  contributions  were  made  for  the  repair  of  the 
Temple,  which  was  accordingly  restored ;  and  the 
country  seems  to  have  been  free  from  foreign  in- 
vasion and  domestic  disturbance.  But,  after  the 
death  of  Jehoiada,  Joash,  who  was  evidently  of  weak 
character,  fell  into  the  hands  of  bad  advisers,  at 
whose  suggestion  he  revived  the  wdrship  of  Baal 
and  Ashtaroth.  When  he  was  rebuked  for  this  by 
Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  who  had  probably 
succeeded  to  the  high-priesthood,  with  base  ingra- 
titude and  daring  impiety  Joash  caused  him  to  be 
stoned  to  death  in  the  very  court  of  the  Lord's 
house,  "  between  the  temple  and  the  altar"  (Matt, 
xxiii.  35).  The  vengeance  imprecated  by  the  mur- 
dered high-priest  was  not  long  delayed.  That  very 
year,  Hazael  king  of  Syria,  after  a  successful  cam- 
paign against  the  Philistines,  came  up  against  Jeru- 
salem, and  carried  off  a  vast  booty  as  the  price  of  his 
departure.  A  decisive  victory,  gained  by  a  small 
band  of  Syrians  over  a  great  host  of  the  king  of 
Judah,  had  thus  placed  Jerusalem  at  his  mercy. 
This  defeat  is  expressly  said  to  be  a  judgment  upon 
Joash  for  having  forsaken  the  God  of  his  fathers. 
He  had  scarcely  escaped  this  danger,  when  he  fell 
into  another  and  a  fatal  one.  Two  of  his  servants, 
taking  advantage  of  his  severe  illness,  some  think 
of  a  wound  received  in  battle,  conspired  against  him, 
and  slew  him  in  his  bed  in  the  fortress  of  Millo, 
thus  avenging  the  innocent  blood  of  Zechariah.  He 
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was  buried  in  the  city  of  David,  but  not  in  the 
sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  Possibly  the  fact 
of  Jeboiada  being  buried  there  had  something  to  do 
with  this  exclusion.  Joash's  reign  lasted  40  years, 
from  878  to  838  n.c.  He  was  10th  king  from 
David  inclusive,  reckoning  the  reign  of  the  usurper 
Athaliah.  He  is  one  of  the  three  kings  (Ahaziah, 
Joash,  Amaziah)  omitted  by  St.  Matthew  in  the 
gcnea.ogy  of  Christ. 

With  regard  to  the  different  accounts  of  the 
Syrian  invasion  given  in  2  K.  and  in  2  Chr.,  which 
has  led  some  (as  Thenius  and  many  older  commen- 
tators), to  imagine  two  distinct  Syrian  invasions, 
aud  others  to  see  a  direct  contradiction,  or  at  least  a 
strange  incompleteness  in  the  narratives,  as  Winer, 
the  difficulty  exists  solely  in  the  minds  of  the 
critics.  The  narrative  given  above,  which  is  also 
that  of  Keil  and  E.  Bertheau  (Extg.  handb.  n. 
A.  T.)  as  well  as  of  Josephus,  perfectly  suits  the 
two  accounts,  which  are  merely  different  abridg- 
ments of  the  one  fuller  account  contained  in  the 
original  chronicles  of  the  kingdom.  Gramberg 
pushes  the  system  of  incredulous  criticism  to  such 
an  absurd  pitch,  that  he  speaks  of  the  murder  of 
Zacharias  as  a  pure  fable  (Winer,  EealwGrtb.  J«- 
hatuch). 

It  should  be  added  that  the  prophet  Elisha  flou- 
rished in  Israel  throughout  the  days  of  Joash ;  and 
there  is  some  ground  for  concluding  with  Winer 
(agreeing  with  Credner,  Movers,  Hitxig,  Meier,  and 
others)  that  the  prophet  Joel  also  prophesied  in  the 
former  part  of  this  reign.  (See  Movers,  ChroniJt. 
pp.  119-121.) 

2.  Son  and  successor  of  Jehoahaz  on  the  throne 
of  Israel  fro^i  B.C.  840  to  825,  and  for  two  full 
years  a  contemporary  sovereign  with  the  preceding 
(2  K.  xiv.  1  j  comp.  with  xii.  1,  xiii.  10).  When 
he  succeeded  to  the  crown,  the  kingdom  was  in  a 
deplorable  state  from  tbe  devastations  of  Hazael  and 
Benhadad,  kings  of  Syria,  of  whose  power  at  this 
time  we  had  also  evidence  in  the  preceding  article. 
In  spite  of  the  perseverance  of  Joash  in  the  worship 
set  up  by  Jeroboam,  God  took  compassion  upon  the 
extreme  misery  of  Israel,  and  in  remembrance  of 
His  covenant  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
interposed  to  save  them  from  entire  destruction. 
On  occasion  of  a  friendly  visit  paid  by  Joash  to 
Elisha  on  his  deathbed,  where  he  wept  over  his  face, 
and  addressed  him  as  "  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  the 
horsemen  thereof,"  the  prophet  promised  him  deli- 
verance from  the  Syrian  yoke  in  Aphek,  the  scene 
of  Ahab's  great  victory  over  a  former  Ben-hadad 
(I  K.  xx.  26-30).  He  then  bid  him  smite  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  king  smote  thrice  and  then  stayed. 
The  prophet  rebuked  him  for  staying,  and  limited 
to  three  his  victories  over  Syria.  Accordingly 
Joash  did  beat  Ben-hadad  three  times  on  the  field 
of  bati!e,  and  recovered  from  him  the  cities  which 
Hazael  had  taken  from  Jehonhaz.  The  other  great 
military  event  of  Joash's  reign  was  h;s  successful 
war  with  Amaziah  king  of  Judah.  The  grounds 
of  this  war  arc  given  fully  in  2  Chr.  xxv.  [Ama- 
ziah.] The  hiring  of  .100,000  men  of  Israel  for 
100  talents  of  silver  by  Amaziah  is  the  only  in- 
stance on  record  of  such  a  transaction,  and  implies 
that  at  that  time  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  free 
from  all  fear  of  the  Syrians.  These  mercenary  sol- 
diers having  been  dismissed  by  Amaziah,  at  the 
instigation  of  a  prophet,  without  "being  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  Edomitish  expedition,  returned  in 
great  wrath  to  their  own  couotry,  and  sacked  and 
plundered  the  cities  of  Judah  in  revenge  for  the 


alight  put  upon  them,  and  also  to  indemnify  them 
selves  for  the  loss  of  their  share  of  the  plunder. 
It  was  to  avenge  this  injury  that  Amaziah,  on  his 
return  from  his  triumph  over  the  Edomites,  declared 
war  against  Joash,  in  spite  of  the  warning  of  the 
prophet,  and  the  contemptuous  dissuasion  of  Joash 
under  the  fable  of  the  cedar  and  the  thistle.  The 
result  was  that  the  two  armies  met  at  Beth-shemesh, 
that  Joash  was  victorious,  put  the  army  of  Amaziah 
to  the  rout,  took  him  prisoner,  brought  him  to 
Jerusalem,  broke  down  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  all 
along  the  north  side  from  the  gate  of  Ephraim  to 
the  corner  gate,  a  distance  of  400  cubits,  plundered 
the  Temple  of  its  gold  and  silver  vessels,  seized  the 
king's  treasures,  took  hostages,  and  then  returned 
to  Samaria,  where  he  died,  probably  not  very  long 
afterwards,  and  was  buried  in  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings  of  Israel.  He  died  in  the  1 5th  year  of  Ama- 
ziah king  of  Judah,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Jeroboam  II.  There  is  a  discrepance  between  the 
Bible  account  of  his  character  and  that  given  by 
Josephus.  For  whereas  the  former  says  of  him, 
"  He  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord''  (2  K.  xiii.  11),  the  latter  says  that  he  was 
a  good  man,  and  very  different  from  his  father. 
Josephus  probably  was  guided  by  the  account  of 
Joash's  friendly  intercourse  with  Elisha,  which  cer- 
tainly indicates  some  good  disposition  in  him,  al- 
though he  followed  the  sin  of  Jeroboam.  [A.  C.  H.] 

3.  The  father  of  Gideon,  and  a  wealthy  nun 
among  the  Abiezrites.  At  the  time  of  the 
Midianitish  occupation  of  the  country,  he  appears 
to  have  gone  so  far  with  the  tide  of  popular 
opinion  in  favour  of  idolatry,  that  he  had  on  his 
own  ground  an  altar  dedicated  to  Bead,  and  an 
Asherah.  In  this,  however,  he  submitted  rather 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  and  the  influence  of 
his  family  and  neighbours,  and  was  the  first  to 
defend  the  daring  act  of  his  son,  and  protect  him 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  Abiezrites,  by  sarcasm 
only  less  severe  than  that  which  Elijah  employed 
against  the  priests  of  Baal  in  the  memorable  scene 
on  Carmel  (Judg.  vi.  11,  29,  30,  31,  vii.  14, 
viii.  13,  29,  32).  The  LXX.  put  the  speech  in 
vi.  31  most  inappropriately  into  the  month  of 
Gideon,  but  this  is  corrected  in  the  Alex.  IIS. 
In  the  Vulg.  the  name  is  omitted  in  vi.  31  and 
viu.  13. 

4.  Apparently  a  younger  son  of  Ahab,  who  held 
a  subordinate  jurisdiction  in  the  life-time  of  his 
father,  or  was  appointed  viceroy  (&pxorTa>  LXX. 
of  2  Chr.  xviii.  25)  during  his  absence  in  the 
attack  on  Ramoth-Gilead  (1  K.  xiii.  26  j  2  Chr. 
xviii.  25).  Or  he  may  have  been  merely  a  prince 
of  the  blood-royal.  But  if  Geiger  be  right  in  his 
conjecture,  that  Maaseiah,  "the  king's  son,"  in 
2  Chr.  xxviii.  7,  was  a  prince  of  the  Moloch  wor- 
ship, Joash  would  be  a  priest  of  the  same.  There 
is,  however,  but  slender  foundation  for  the  belief  (Gei- 
ger, Unchrift,  &c,  p.  307 ).  The  Vulgate  calls  him. 
"  the  son  of  Amelech,"  taking  the  article  as  part  ot 
the  noun,  and  the  whole  as  a  proper  name. 
Thenius  suggests  that  he  may  have  been  placed 
with  the  governor  of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of 
military  education. 

5.  A  descendant  of  Sbclah  the  son  of  Judah, 
but  whether  his  son  or  the  son  of  Jokim,  as  Bur- 
riiurton  {Genealogies,  i.  179)  supposes,  is  not  dear 
(1  Chr.  iv.  22).  The  Vulgate  rendering  of  this 
name  by  Securus,  according  to  its  etymology, » 
well  as  of  the  other  names  in  the  same  verse,  » 
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very  remarkable.  The  Hebrew  tradition,  quoted 
by  Jerome  (Quaett.  Hear,  tn  Paral.)  and  Jarcbi 
(Comm.  m  be.),  applies  it  to  Mahlon,  the  son 
of  Elimelech,  who  married  s  Moabitess.  The 
expression  rendered  in  A.  V.,  "  who  had  the  do- 
minion (1^373,  bdS!u)  in  Moab,"  would,  according 
to  this  interpretation,  signify  "  who  married  in 
Moab."  The  same  explanation  is  given  in  the 
Targum  of  K.  Joseph. 

6.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Shemaah  of  Gibeah 
(1  Chr.  xii.  3).  He  wasone  of  the  heroes, "  helpers 
of  the  battle,"  who  resorted  to  David  at  Ziklag, 
and  assisted  him  in  his  excursions  against  the 
marauding  parties  to  whose  attacks  he  was  exposed 
(vcr.  21).  He  was  probably  with  David  in  his 
pursuit  of  the  Amalekites  (comp.  1  Chr.  xii.  21, 
with  1  Sam.  xxx.  8,  where  Dli  should  be 
"  troop  "  in  both  passages).  The  Peshito-Syriac, 
reading  fa3  for  '33,  makes  him  the  son  of  Ahiezer. 

7.  One  of  the  officers  of  David's  household,  to 
whose  charge  were  entrusted  the  store-houses  of 
oil,  the  produce  of  the  plantations  of  sycomores  and 
the  olive-yards  of  the  lowlands  of  Judah  (1  Clir. 
xxvii.  28).  [VV.  A.  W.] 

JOASH(E>tf',  a  different  name  from  the  pre- 
ceding :  'lait :  Joas),  son  of  Becher,  and  head  of 
a  Benjamite  house,  which  existed  in  the  time  of  king 
David  (1  Chr.  vii.  8).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JO'ATHAM  ('luieap:  Joatham)  =  Jotham 
the  son  of  Uzziah  (Matt.  i.  9). 

JOAZABDUS  CUCaPSot:  Joradui)  =  Joz- 
abad  the  Levite  (1  Esd.  ix.  48  ;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  7). 

JOB(3V:  'Kaoin;  Alex,  'laaoif.  Job),  the 
third  son  of  Issachar  (Gen.  xlvi.  lit),  called  iu 
another  genealogy  Jashud  (1  Chr.  vii.  1),  which 
is  the  reading  ot  the  Heb.  Sam.  Codex  in  Genesis, 
as  it  was  also  in  all  probability  of  the  two  MSS.  of 
the  LXX.,  3  being  frequently  represented  by  p. 

JOB  (3r»K,  f.  e.  Iyob ;  'Ufi  ;  Job).  The  nu- 
merous and  difficult  questions  touching  the  integrity 
of  this  book,  its  plan,  object,  and  general  character ; 
and  the  probable  age,  country,  and  circumstances 
of  its  author,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  discussed  with- 
out a  previous  analysis  of  its  contents.  It  consists 
'  of  fire  parts:  the  introduction,  the  discussion  be- 
tween Job  and  his  three  friends,  the  speech  of 
Elihu,  the  manifestation  and  address  of  Almighty 
God,  and  the  concluding  chapter. 

I.  Analytis. — 1 .  The  Introduction  supplies  all  the 
facts  on  which  the  argument  is  based.  Job,  a  chief- 
tain in  the  land  of  Uz,*  of  immense  wealth  and  high 
rank,  "  the  greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the  East,"  is 
represented  to  us  as  a  man  of  perfect  integrity,  blame- 
less in  all  the  relations  of  life,  declared  indeed  by 
the  Lord  Himself  to  be  "  without  his  like  in  all  the 
earth,"  "  a  perfect,  and  an  upright  man,  one  that 
feareth  God,  and  escheweth  evil."  The  highest 
goodness,  and  the  most  perfect  temporal  happiness 
are  combined  in  his  person  j  under  the  protection 
of  God,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  family,  he  en- 
joys in  advanced  life*  an  almost  paradisiacal  state, 
exemplifying  the  normal  results  of  human  obe- 
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*  The  situation  of  Us  is  doubtful.  Kwuld  (Dot  Suck 
Ijoh,  p.  20)  supposes  it  to  have  been  the  district  south 
of  Bashan.  Spanheim  and  RosenmQuer  (Proll.  pp. 
29-3S)  Ax  it  in  the  N.E.  of  the  desert  near  the  Eu- 
phrates. See  also  Dr.  Lee,  Introduction  to  Job,  p.  29. 


dience  to  the  will  of  a  righteous  God.  One  ques- 
tion could  be  raised  by  envy ;  may  not  the  goodness 
which  secures  such  direct  and  tangible  rewards  be 
a  refined  form  of  selfishness?  In  the  world  ot 
spirits,  where  all  the  mysteries  of  existence  are 
brought  to  light,  Satan,  the  accusing  angel,  sug- 
gests the  doubt,  "  doth  Job  fear  God  for  nought?" 
and  asserts  boldly  that  if  those  external  blessings 
were  withdrawn  Job  would  cast  off  his  allegiance, 
— "  he  will  curse  thee  to  thy  face."  The  problem 
is  thus  distinctly  propounded  which  this  book 
is  intended  to  discuss  and  solve.  Can  goodness 
exist  irrespective  of  reward,  can  the  fear  of  God  be 
retained  by  man  when  every  inducement  to  selfish- 
ness is  taken  away  ?  The  problem  is  obriouslv  of 
infinite  importance,  and  could  only  be  answered  by 
inflicting  upon  a  man,  in  whom,  while  prosperous, 
malice  itself  could  detect  no  evil,  the  calamities  which 
are  the  due,  and  were  then  believed  to  he  invariably 
the  results,  even  in  this  life,  of  wickedness.  The 
accuser  receives  permission  to  make  the  trial.  He 
destroys  Job's  property,  then  his  children ;  and  after- 
wards, to  leave  no  possible  opening  for  a  cavil,  is  al- 
lowed to  inflict  upon  him  the  most  terrible  disease 
known  in  the  East.  Each  of  these  calamities  assumes 
a  form  whicn  produces  an  impression  that  it  must 
be  a  visitation  from  God,1  precisely  such  as  was  to 
be  expected,  supposing  that  the  Patriarch  had  been 
a  successful  hypocrite,  reserved  for  the  day  of 
wrath.  Job's  wife  breaks  down  entirely  under  the 
trial — in  the  very  words  which  Satan  had  antici- 
pated the  patriarch  himself  would  at  last  utter  in 
his  despair,  she  counsels  him  "  to  curse  God  and 
die."  Job  remains  steadfast.  The  destruction  of 
his  property  draws  not  from  him  a  word  of  com- 
plaint ;  the  death  of  his  children  elicits  the  sub- 
limest  woi-ds  of  resignation  which  ever  fell  from 
the  lips  of  a  mourner — the  disease  which  made  him 
an  object  of  loathing  to  man,  and  seemed  to  desig 
nate  him  as  a  risible  example  of  divine  wrath,  is' 
borne  without  a  murmur ;  he  repels  his  wife's  sug- 
gestion with  the  simple  words,  "  What !  shall  we 
receive  good  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  we 
not  receive  evil?"  "In  all  this  Job  did  not  sin 
with  his  lips." 

The  question  raised  by  Satan  was  thus  answered. 
His  assaults  had  but  issued  in  a  complete  removal 
of  the  outer  forms  which  could  mislead  men's  judg- 
ment, and  in  developing  the  highest  type  of  disin- 
terested worth.  Had  the  narrative  .then  ended,  the 
problem  could  not  be  regarded  as  unsolved,  while  a 
sublime  model  would  hare  been  exhibited  for  men 
to  ndniirc  and  imitate. 

2.  Still  in  that  case  it  is  clear  that  many  points  of 
deep  interest  would  have  lwen  left  in  obscurity. 
Entire  as  was  the  submission  of  Job,  he  must  have 
been  inwardly  perplexed  by  events  to  which  he  had 
no  clue,  which  were  quite  unaccountable  on  any 
hvpothesis  hitherto  entertained,  and  seemed  repug- 
nant to  the  ideas  of  justice  engraven  on  man's 
heart.  It  was  also  most  desirable  that  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  generality  of  men  by 
sudden  and  unaccountable  calamities  should  be  tho- 
roughly discussed,  and  that  a  broader  and  firmer 
basis  than  heretofore  should  be  found  for  specula- 
tions concerning  the  providential  government  of  the 


b  From  cb.  xlii.  16  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was 
about  70  years  old  at  this  time. 

c  wf  Kol  ©eou  tear'  avroC  \upovvrot.  Didvmus  Aieu. 
ed.  Mlene,  p.  1126. 
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world.  An  opportunity  for  such  discussion  is 
afforded  in  the  most  natural  manner  by  the  intro- 
duction of  three  men,  representing  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  the  age,  who  came  to  condole  with 
Job  on  hearing  of  his  misfortunes.  Some  tiraed 
appears  to  have  elapsed  in  the  interim,  during 
which  the  disease  had  made  formidable  progress, 
and  Job  hail  thoroughly  realised  the  extent  of  his 
misery.  The  meeting  is  described  with  singular 
beauty.  At  a  distance  they  greet  him  with  the 
wild  demonstrations  of  sympathising  grief  usual  in 
the  east;  coming  near  they  are  overpowered  by 
the  sight  of  his  wretchedness,  and  sit  seven  days 
and  seven  nights  without  uttering  a  word.  This 
awful  sileuce,  whether  Job  felt  it  as  a  proof  of  real 
sympathy,  or  as  an  indication  of  inward  suspicion* 
on  their  part,  drew  out  all  his  anguish.  In  an  agony 
of  desperation  he  curses  the  day  of  his  birth,  and 
sees  and  hopes  for  no  end  of  his  misery,  but  death. 

With  the  answer  to  this  outburst  begins  a  series 
of  discussions,  continued  probably  (as  Ewald  shows, 
p.  55)  with  some  intervals,  during  several  suc- 
cessive days.  Eliphnz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar  in  turn, 
bring  forward  arguments,  which  are  severally  an- 
swered by  Job. 

The  results  of  the  first  discussion  (from  c.  iii. 
-xiv.)  may  be  thus  summed  up.  We  have  on  the 
part  of  Job's  friends  a  theory  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment resting  npon  an  exact  and  uniform  correlation 
between  sin  and  punishment  (iv.  6, 11,  and  through- 
out).' Afflictions  are  always  penal,  issuing  in  the 
Jestruction  of  those  who  are  radically  opposed  to 
God,  or  who  do  not  submit  to  His  chastisements. 
They  lead  of  course  to  correction  and  amendment 
of  life  when  the  sufferer  repents,  confesses  his  sins, 
puts  them  away,  and  turns  to  God.  In  that  case 
restoration  to  peace,  and  even  increased  prosperity 
may  be  expected  (v.  17-27).  Still  the  fact  of  the 
suffering  always  proves  the  commission  of  some 
special  sin,  while  the  demeanour  of  the  sufferer  in- 
dicates the  true  internal  relation  between  him  and 
God. 

These  principles  are  applied  by  them  to  the  case 
of  Job.  They  are  in  the  first  place  scandalized  by  the 
vehemence  of  his  complaints,  and  when  they  find  that 
he  maintains  his  freedom  from  wilful,  or  conscious 
sin,  they  are  driven  tc  the  conclusion  that  his  faith 
is  radically  unsound;  his  protestations  appear  to 
them  almost  blasphemous,  they  become  convinced 
that  he  has  been  secretly  guilty  of  some  unpardon- 
able sin,  and  their  tone,  at  first  courteous,  though 
warning  (comp.  c.  iv.  with  c.  xv.),  becomes  stern, 
and  even  harsh  and  menacing.  It  is  clear  that  unless 
they  are  driven  from  their  partial  and  exclusive 
theory  they  must  be  led  on  to  an  unqualified  con- 
demnation of  Job. 

In  this  part  of  the  dialogue  the  character  of  the 
three  friends  is  clearly  developed.  Eliphnz  repre- 
sents the  true  patriarchal  chieftain,  grave  and  dig- 
nified, and  erring  only  from  an  exclusive  adherence 
to  tenets  hitherto  unquestioned,  and  influenced  in 
the  first  place  by  genuine  regard  for  Job,  and  sym  ■ 
pathy  with  his  affliction.  Bildad,  without  much 
originality  or  independence  of  character,  reposes 
partly  on  the  wise  saws  of  antiquity,  partly  on  the 
authority  of  his  older  friend.    Zophar  diBers  from 


*  Otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  Rosen- 
muller's  objection  (p.  8).  It  seems  indeed  probable 
that  some  months  even  might  pass  by  before  the  news 
would  reach  the  friends,  and  they  could  arrange  their 
meeting. 


both,  he  seems  to  be  a  young  man ;  his  language  is 
violent,  and  at  times  even  coarse  and  offensive  (see 
especially  his  second  speech,  c.  xx.).  He  represents 
tiie  prejudiced  and  narrow-minded  bigots  of  his  age. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  position  and  argu- 
ments of  Job,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
direct  object  of  the  trial  was  to  ascertain  whether  he 
would  deny  or  forsake  God,  and  that  his  real  in- 
tegrity is  asserted  by  God  Himself.  His  answers 
throughout  correspond  with  these  data.  He  knows 
with  a  sure  inward  conviction  that  be  is  not  an 
offender  in  the  sense  of  his  opponents :  he  is  there- 
fore confident  that  whatever  may  be  the  object  of 
the  afflictions  for  which  he  cannot  account,  God 
knows  that  he  is  innocent.  This  consciousness, 
which  from  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be  tested 
by'others,  enables  him  to  examine  fearlessly  their 
position.  He  denies  the  assertion  that  punishment 
follows  surely  on  guilt,  or  proves  its  commission. 
Appealing  boldly  to  experience,  he  declares  that  in 
point  of  feet  prosperity  and  misfortune  are  not 
always,  or  generally  commensurate ;  both  are  often 
irrespective  of  man's  deserts,  "  the  tabernacles  of 
robbers  prosper,  and  they  that  provoke  God  are 
secure"  (c.  xii.  6).  In  the  government  of  Provi- 
dence he  can  see  but  one  point  clearly,  viz.,  that  all 
events  and  results  are  absolutely  in  God's  hand 
(xii.  9-25),  but  as  for  the  principles  which  underlie 
those  events  he  knows  nothing.  In  fact,  he  is  sure 
that  his  friends  are  equally  uninformed,  and  are 
sophists,  defending  their  position,  out  of  mere  pre- 
judice, by  arguments  and  statements  false  in  them- 
selves and  doubly  offensive  to  God,  being  hypocritic- 
ally advanced  in  his  defence  (xiii.  1-13).  Still  be 
doubts  not  that  God  is  just,  and  although  he  cannot 
see  how  or  when  that  justice  can  be  manifested,  be 
feels  confident  that  his  innocence  must  be  recog- 
nised. "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  I  will  trust  in 
Him  ;  he  also  will  be  my  salvation"  (xiii.  14,  16). 
There  remains  then  but  one  course  open  to  him,  and 
that  he  takes.  He  turns  to  supplication,  implores 
God  to  give  him  a  fair  and  open  trial  (xiii.  18-28). 
Admitting  his  liability  to  such  sins  as  are  common 
to  man,  being  unclean  by  birth  (xiii.  26,  xiv.  4) ; 
he  yet  protests  his  substantial  innocence,  and  in  the 
bitter  struggle  with  his  misery,  he  first  meets  the 
thought  which  is  afterwards  developed  with  re- 
markable distinctness.  Believing  that  with  death 
all  hope  connected  with  this  world  ceases,  he  prays 
that  he  may  be  hidden  in  the  grave  (xiv.  13),  and 
there  reserved  for  the  day  when  God  will  try  his 
cause  and  manifest  Himself  in  love  (ver.  15).  This 
prayer  represents  but  a  dim,  yet  a  profound  and 
true  presentiment,  drawn  forth,  then  evidently  for 
the  first  time,  as  the  possible  solution  of  the  dark  * 
problem.  As  for  a  renewal  of  life  here,  he  dreams 
not  of  it  (14),  nor  will  he  allow  that  the  possible 
restoration  or  prosperity  of  his  descendants  at  all 
meets  the  exigencies  of  his  case  (21,  22). 

In  the  second  discussion  (xv.-xxi.)  there  is  a 
more  resolute  elaborate  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Job's  friends  to  vindicate  their  theory  of  retributive 
justice.  This  requires  an  entire  overthrow  of  the 
position  taken  by  Job.  They  cannot  admit  his  in- 
nocence. The  fact  that  his  calamities  are  unparal- 
leled, proves  to  them  that  there  must  be  something 


*  Thus  Scblottmann. 

1  It  is  curious  that  this  theory  was  revived  and  , 
systematized  by  Basilides,  to  the  great  scandal  of  tas 
early  Fathers.    See  Clem.  Al.  Sir.  iv.  p.  306, 
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quite  unique  in  his  guilt.  Eliphaz  (c.  xv.),  who,  as 
usual,  lays  down  the  basis  of  the  argument,  does 
not  now  hesitate  to  impute  to  Job  the  worst  crimes 
of  which  man  could  be  guilty.  His  defence  is 
blasphemous,  and  proves  that  he  is  quite  godless ; 
that  he  disregards  the  wisdom  of  age  and  experience, 
denies  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion  (3-16), 
and  by  his  rebellious  struggles  (25-27)  against 
God  deserves  every  calamity  which  can  befall  him 
(28-30).  Bildad  (xviii.)  takes  up  this  suggestion 
of  ungodliness,  and  after  enlarging  upon  the  inevit- 
able results  of  all  iniquity,  concludes  that  the 
special  evils  which  had  come  upon  Job,  such  as 
agony  of  heart,  ruin  of  home,  destruction  of  family, 
are  peculiarly  the  penalties  due  to  one  who  is  with- 
out God.  Zophar  (xx.)  draws  the  further  infer- 
ence that  a  sinner's  sufferings  must  needs  be  pro- 
portioned to  his  former  enjoyments  (5-14),  and  his 
losses  to  his  former  gains  (15-19),  and  thus  not 
only  accounts  for  Job's  present  calamities,  but  me- 
naces him  with  still  greater  evils  (20-29). 

In  answer  Job  recognises  the  hand  of  God  in  his 
afflictions  (xvi.  7-16,  and  xix.  6-20),  but  rejects  the 
charge  of  ungodliness;  he  has  never  forsaken  his 
Maker,  and  never  censed  to  pray.  This  being  a 
matter  of  inward  consciousness  cannot  of  course  be 
proved.  He  appeals  therefore  directly  to  earth  and 
heaven : — "  My  witness  is  in  heaven,  and  my  re- 
cord is  on  high  "  (xvi.  19).  The  train  of  thought 
thus  suggested  carries  him  much  farther  in  the  way 
towards  the  great  truth — that  since  in  this  life  the 
righteous  certainly  are  not  saved  from  evil,  it  fol- 
lows that  their  ways  are  watched  and  their  sufler- 
ings  recorded,  with  a  view  to  a  future  and  perfect 
manifestation  of  the  divine  justice.  This  view 
becomes  gradually  brighter  and  mora  definite  as  the 
controversy  «  proceeds  (xvi.  18,  19,  xvii.  8,  9,  and 
perhaps  13-16),  and  at  lost  finds  expression  in  a 
strong  and  clear  declaration  of  his  conviction  that 
at  the  latter  day  (evidently  that  day  which  Job 
had  expressed  a  longing  to  see,  c.  xiv.  12-14)  God 
will  personally  manifest  Himself,  and  that  he,  Job, 
will  then  see  him,  in  his  body,h  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  his  skin, 
i. «.,  the  outward  man,  retaining  or  recovering  his 
personal  identity  (xix.  25-27).  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Job  here  virtually  anticipates  the  final 
r  answer  to  all  difficulties  supplied  by  the  Christian 
revelation. 

On  the  other  hand,  stung  by  the  harsh  and 
narrow-minded  bigotry  of  his  opponents,  Job  draws 
out  (xxi.)  with  terrible  force  the  undeniable  iact, 
tint  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  lives 
ungodly  men,  avowed  atheists  (vers.  14,  15), 
persons,  in  fact,  guilty  of  the  very  crimes,  imputed, 
out  of  mere  conjecture,  to  himself,  frequently 
enjoy  great  and  unbroken  prosperity.  From  this  he 
draws  the  inference,  which  he  states  in  a  very 
unguarded  manner,  and  in  a  tone  calculated  to 
give  just  offence,  that  an  impenetrable  veil  hangs 
over  the  temporal  dispensations  of  God. 

In  the  third  dialogue  (xxii.-xxxi.)  no  real  pro- 

*  This  gradual  and  progressive  development  was 
perhaps  first  brought  out  distinctly  by  Ewold. 

h  *1£?2D,  lit.  "  from  my  flesh,"  may  mean  in  the 
body,  or  out  of  the  body.  Each  rendering  Is  equally 
tenable  on  grammatical  grounds ;  but  the  specification 
of  the  time  ()nnt<)  and  the  place  ("IBjrSv)  requires 
a  personal  manifestation  of  God,  and  a  personal  re- 
cognition on  the  part  of  Job.  Complete  personality 
in  the  mind  of  the  ancients  Implies  a  living  body. 


grass  is  made  by  Job's  opponents.  They  will  not 
give  up  and  cannot  defend  their  position.  Eliphaz 
(xxii.)  makes  a  last  effort,  and  raises  one  new  point 
which  he  states  with  some  ingenuity.  The  station 
in  which  Job  was  formerly  placed  presented  tempta- 
tions to  certain  crimes ;  the  punishments  which  he 
undergoes  are  precisely  such  as  might  be  expected 
had  those  crimes  been  committed  j  hence  he  infers 
they  actually  were  committed.  The  tone  of  this 
discourse  thoroughly  harmonises  with  the  character 
of  Eliphaz.  He  could  scarcely  come  to  a  different 
conclusion  without  surrendering  his  fundamental 
principles,  and  he  urges  with  much  dignity  aud 
impressiveness  the  exhortations  and  warnings  which 
in  his  opinion  were  needed.  Bildad  has  nothing  to 
add  but  a  few  solemn  words  on  the  incomprehensible 
majesty  of  God  and  the  nothingness  of  man.1  Zo- 
phar, the  most  violent  and  least  rational  of  the 
three,  is  put  to  silence,  and  retires  from  the  contest. 

In  his  two  last  discourses  Job  does  not  alter  his 
position,  nor,  properly  speaking,  adduce  any  new 
argument,  but  he  states  with  incomparable  force 
and  eloquence  the  chief  points  which  he  regards  as 
established  (c  xxvi.).  All  creation  is  confounded 
by  the  majesty  and  might  of  God ;  man  catches  but 
a  faint  echo  of  God's  word,  and  is  baffled  in  the 
attempt  to  comprehend  his  ways.  He  then  (c. 
xxvii.)  describes  even  more  completely  than  his 
opponents  had  donek  the  destruction  which,  as  a 
rule,  ultimately  mils  upon  the  hypocrite,  and  which 
he  certainly  would  deserve  if  he  were  hypocritically 
to  disguise  the  truth  concerning  himself,  and  deny 
his  own  integrity.  He  thus  recognises  what  was 
true  in  his  opponent's  arguments,  and  corrects 
his  own  hasty  and  unguarded  statements.  Then 
follows  (xxviii.)  the  grand  description  of  Wisdom,  1 
and  the  declaration  that  human  wisdom  does  not 
consist  in  exploring  the  hidden  and  inscrutable 
ways  of  God,  but  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in 
turning  away  from  evil.  The  remainder  of  this 
discourse  (xxii.-ixxi.)  contains  a  singularly  beau- 
tiful description  of  his  former  life,  contrasted  with 
his  actual  misery,  together  with  a  full  vindication 
of  his  character  from  all  the  charges  made  or  in- 
sinuated by  his  opponents. 

3.  Thus  ends  the  discussion,  in  which  it  is  evident 
both  parties  had  partially  failed.  Job  has  been 
betrayed  into  very  hazardous  statements,  while  his 
friends  had  been  on  the  one  hand  disingenuous,  on. 
the  other  bigoted,  harsh,  and  pitiless.  The  points 
which  had  been  omitted,  or  imperfectly  developed, 
are  now  taken  up  by  a  new  interlocutor  (xxxii.- 
xxxvii.).  Elihu,  a  young  man,  descended  from  a 
collateral  branch  of  the  family  of  Abraham,™  has 
listened  in  indignant  silence  to  the  arguments  of  his 
elders  (xxxii.  7),  and,  impelled  by  an  inward  inspi- 
ration, he  now  addresses  himself  to  both  parties  in 
the  discussion,  and  specially  to  Job.  He  shows,  1. 
that  they  had  accused  Job  upon  false  or  insufficient 
grounds,  and  failed  to  convict  him,  or  to  vindicate 
God's  justice.  Job  again  had  assumed  his  entire 
innocence,  and  had  arraigned  that  justice  (xxxiii. 

1  Mr.  Froude,  on  The  Book  of  Job,  seems  not  to 
perceive,  or  to  ignore,  the  ground  on  which  Eliphax 
reasons. 

k  See  Herder's  excellent  remarks,  quoted  by  Rosen- 
mailer,  p.  24.  Mr.  Froude  quite  overlooks  the  fact 
that  Job  here,  ss  elsewhere,  takes  up  his  opponents' 
arguments,  and  urges  all  the  truth  which  they  mar 
involve  with  greater  force,  thus  showing  himself 
master  of  the  position. 

-  A  Busite. 
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9-11).  These  errors  he  traces  to  their  both  overlook- 
.  ing  one  main  object  of  all  suffering.  God  tpeait  to 
man  by  chastisement  (14,"  19-22) — warns  him, 
teaches  him  self-knowledge  and  humility  (16, 17) — 
and  prepares  him  (23)  by  the  mediation  of  a  spiri- 
tual interpreter  (the  angel  Jehovah  °  of  Genesis)  to 
implore  and  to  obtain  pardon  (24),  renewal  of  life 
(25),  perfect  access  and  restoration  (26).  This 
statement  does  not  involve  any  charge  of  special 
guilt,  such  as  the  friends  had  alleged  and  Job  had 
repudiated.  Since  the  warning  and  suffering  are 
preventive,  as  well  as  remedial,  the  visitation  anti- 
cipated the  commission  of  sin  ;  it  saves  man  from 
pride,  and  other  temptations  of  wealth  and  power, 
and  it  effects  the  real  object  of  all  divine  interpo- 
sitions, the  entire  submission  to  God's  will.  Again, 
Elihu  argues  (xxxiv.  10-17)  that  any  charge  of 
injustice,  direct  or  implicit,  against  God  involves 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  God  is  the  only  source 
of  justice ;  the  very  idea  of  justice  is  derived  from 
His  governance  of  the  universe,  the  principle  of 
which  is  love.  In  His  absolute  knowledge  God 
sees  all  secrets,  and  by  His  absolute  power  He  con- 
trols all  events,  and  that,  for  the  one  end  of  bring- 
ing righteousness  to  light  (21-30).  Man  has  of 
course  no  claim  upon  God ;  what  he  receives  is 
purely  a  matter  of  grace  (xxxv.  6-9).  The  occa- 
sional appearance  of  unanswered  prayer  (9),  when 
evil  seems  to  get  the  upper  hand,  is  owing  merely 
to  the  fact  that  man  prays  in  a  proud  and  insolent 
spirit  (12, 13).  Job  may  look  to  his  heart,  and  he 
will  see  if  that  is  true  of  himself. 

Job  is  silent,  and  Elihu  proceeds  (xxxvi.)  to 
show  that  the  Almightiness  of  God  is  not,  as  Job 
seems  to  assert,  associated  with -any  contempt  or 
neglect  of  His  creatures.  Job,  by  ignoring  this 
truth,  has  been  led  into  grave  error,  and  terrible 
danger  (12 ;  cf.  18),  but  God  is  still  drawing  him, 
and  if  he  yields  and  follows  he  will  yet  be  delivered. 
The  rest  of  the  discourse  brings  out  forcibly  the 
lessons  taught  by  the  manifestations  of  goodness,  as 
well  as  greatness  in  creation.  Indeed,  the  great 
object  of  all  natural  phenomena  is  to  teach  men — 
"  who  teacheth  like  Him?"  This  part  differs  from 
Job's  magnificent  description  of  the  mystery  and 
majesty  of  God's  works,  inasmuch  as  it  indicates 
a  clearer  recognition  of  a  loving  purpose— and  from 
the  address  of  the  Lord  which  follows,  by  its  dis- 
cursive and  argumentative  tone.  The  last  words 
are  evidently  spoken  while  a  violent  storm  is 
coming  on,  in  which  Elihu  views  the  signs  of  a 
Theophany,  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  an  intense 
realisation  of  the  nothingness  of  roan  before  God. 

4.  From  the  precediug  analysis  it  is  obvious  that 
many  weighty  truths  have  been  developed  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion — nearly  every  theory  of  the 
objects  and  uses  of  suffering  has  been  reviewed — 
while  a  great  advance  has  been  mnde  towards  the 
apprehension  of  doctrines  hereafter  to  be  revealed, 
such  as  were  known  only  to  God.  But  the  mystery 
is  not  as  yet  really  cleared  up.  The  position  of  the 
three  original  opponents  is  shown  to  be  untenable 
— the  views  of  Job  himself  to  be  but  imperfect 
— while  even  Elihu  gives  not  the  least  intimation 


*  A  point  well  drawn  out  by  Schlottmann,  p.  33. 
Job  had  specially  complained  of  the  silence  of  God. 

*  Thus  A.  Scbultens.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
"  angel,"  not  "  messenger,"  is  the  true  translation  ; 
nor  that  the  angel,  the  one  of  a  thousand,  is  the 
nirr  -|tO£  of  Genesin. 

r  This  bearing  of  the  statement   upon  the  whole 


that  he  recognises  one  special  object  of  calamity. 
In  the  case  of  Job,  as  we  are  expressly  told,  that 
object  was  to  try  his  sincerity,  and  to  demonstrate 
that  goodness,  integrity  in  all  relations,  and  devout 
faith  in  God  can  exist  independent  of  external 
circumstances.  This  object  never  occurs  to  the  ' 
mind  of  any  one  of  the  interlocutors,  nor  could  it 
be  proved  without  a  revelation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  exact  amount  of  censure  due  to  Job  for 
the  excesses  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed,  and 
to  his  three  opponents  for  their  harshness  and  want 
of  candour,  could  only  be  awarded  by  an  omniscient 
Judge.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  Theophany — 
from  the  midst  of  the  storm  Jehovah  speaks. 

In  language  of  incomparable  grandeur  He  re- 
proves and  silences  the  murmurs  of  Job.  God 
does  not  condescend,  strictly  speaking,  to  argne 
with  His  creatures.  The  speculative  questions  dis- 
cussed in  the  colloquy  are  unnoticed,  but  the  declara- 
tion of  God's  absolute  power  is  illustrated  by  a 
marvellously  beautiful  and  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  glory  of  creation,  and  His  all-embracing 
I>rovidence  by  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  He  who  would  argne  with  the 
Lord  must  understand  at  least  the  objects  for  which 
instincts  so  strange  and  manifold  are  given  to  the 
beings  far  below  man  in  gifts  and  powers.  This 
declaration  suffices  to  bring  Job  to  a  right  mind: 
he  confesses  his  inability  to  comprehend,  and  there- 
fore to  answer  his  Maker  (xl.  3,  4).  A  second 
address  completes  the  work.  It  proves  that  a 
charge  of  injustice  against  God  involves  the  conse- 
quence that  the  accuser  is  moie  competent  than 
He  to  rule  the  universe.  He  should  then  be  able 
to  control,  to  punish,  to  reduce  all  creatures  to 
order — but  he  cannot  even  subdue  the  monsters  ot 
the  irrational  creation.  Baffled  by  leviathan  and 
behemoth,  how  can  he  hold  the  reins  of  government, 
how  contend  with  Him  who  made  and  rules  them 
all?P 

5.  Job's  unreserved  submission  terminates  the 
trial.  He  expresses  deep  contrition,  not  of  course 
for  sins  falsely  imputed  to  him,  but  for  the  bitter- 
ness and  arrogance  which  had  characterised  some 
portions  of  his  complaints.  In  the  rebuke  then 
addressed  to  Job's  opponents  the  integrity  of  his 
character  is  distinctly  recognised,  while  they  are 
condemned  for  untruth,  which,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
not  wilful,  but  proceeded  from  a  real  but  narrow- 
minded  conviction  of  the  Divine  justice,  is  pardoned 
on  the  intercession  of  Job.  The  restoration  of  his 
external  prosperity,  which  is  an  inevitable  result  ot 
God's  personal  manifestation,  symbolizes  the  ulti- 
mate compensation  of  the  righteous  for  all  suffer- 
ings undergone  upon  earth. 

From  this  analysis  it  seems  clear  that  certain 
views  concerning  the  general  object  of  the  book  are 
partial  or  erroneous.  It  cannot  be  the  object  ol 
the  writer  to  prove  that  there  is  no  connexion  be- 
tween guilt  and  sorrow,*1  or  that  the  old  orthodox 
doctrine  of  retribution  was  radically  unsound.  Job 
himself  recognises  the  general  truth  of  the  doctrine, 
which  is  in  fact  confirmed  by  his  ultimate  restora- 
tion to  happiness.'   Nor  is  the  development  of  the 


argument  is  satisfactorily  shown  by  Hahn  {Introduc- 
tion to  Job,  p.  4),  and  by  Schlottmann  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  passage  (p.  489). 

<  This  is  the  strangely  exaggerated  form  In  whkb 
Mr.  Fronde  represents  the  views  of  Kwald.  Nothing 
can  be  more  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  tbe  book. 

'  See  Ewald's  remarks  in  his  Jamrb.  1  f  58,  p.  33. 
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great  doctrine  of  a  future  state  the  primary  object.' 
It  would  not  in  that  case  have  been  passed  over  in 
Job's  last  discourse,  in  the  speech  of  Elihu,  or  in 
the  address  of  the  Lord  God.  In  tact  critics  who 
hold  that  view  admit  that  the  doctrine  is  rather 
suggested  than  developed,  and  amounts  to  scarcely 
more  than  a  wish,  a  presentiment,  at  the  most  a 
subjective  conviction  of  a  truth  first  fully  revealed 
by  Him  "  who  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light."  The  great  object  must  surely  be  that 
which  is  distinctly  intimated  in  the  introduction, 
and  confirmed  in  the  conclusion,  to  show  the  effects 
of  calamity  in  its  worst  and  most  awful  form  upon 
a  truly  religious  spirit.  Job  is  no  Stoic,  no  Titan 
(Ewald,  p.  26),  struggling  rebeUiously  against  God ; 
no  Prometheus 1  victim  of  a  jealous  and  unrelenting 
Deity :  be  is  a  suffering  man,  acutely  sensitive  to 
all  impressions  inward  and  outward,  grieved  by 
the  loss  of  wealth,  position,  domestic  happiness, 
the  respect  of  his  countrymen,  dependents,  and  fol- 
lowers, tortured  by  a  loathsome  and  all  but  un- 
endurable disease,  and  stung  to  an  agony  of  grief 
and  passion  by  the  insinuations  of  conscious  guilt 
and  hypocrisy.  Under  such  provocation,  being 
wholly  without  a  clue  to  the  cause  of  his  misery, 
and  hopeless  of  restoration  to  happiness  on  earth, 
he  is  shaken'  to  the  utmost,  and  driven  almost  to 
desperation.  Still  in  the  centre  of  his  being  he 
remains  firm  and  unmoved — with  an  intense  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  integrity — without  a  doubt 
as  to  the  power,  wisdom,  truth,  or  absolute  justice 
of  God,  and  therefore  awaiting  with  longing  expec- 
tation "  the  final  judgment  which  he  is  assured  must 
come  and  bring  him  deliverance.  The  representa- 
tion of  such  a  character,  involving  the  discomfiture 
of  man's  great  enemy,  and  the  development  of  the 
manifold  problems  which  snch  a  spectacle  suggests 
to  men  of  imperfect  knowledge,  but  thoughtful  and 
inquiring  minds,  is  the  true  object  of  the  writer, 
who,  like  all  great  spirits  of  the  ancient  world, 
dealt  less  with  abstract  propositions  than  with  the 
objective  realities  of  existence.  Such  is  the  im- 
pression naturally  made  by  the  book,  and  which  is 
recognised  more  distinctly  in  proportion  as  the  reader 
grasps  the  tenour  of  the  arguments,  and  realises  the 
characters  and  events. 

II.  Integrity  of  the  book, — It  is  satisfactory  to 
find  that  the  arguments  employed  by  those  who  im- 
pugn the  authenticity  of  considerable  portions  of  this 
book  are  for  the  most  part  mutually  destructive, 
and  that  the  most  minute  and  searching  investiga- 
tions bring  out  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the 
unity  of  its  composition,  and  the  coherence  of  its 
constituent  parts.  One  point  of  great  importance 
is  noted  by  the  latest  and  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
writers  (M.  E.  Kenan,  Le  Livre  de  Job,  Paris, 
1859)  on  this  subject.  After  some  strong  remarks 
upon  the  inequality  of  the  style,  and  appearance  of 

The  notion  that  Job  Is  a  type  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
in  their  sufferings,  and  that  the  book  was  written 
to  console  them  in  their  exile,  held  by  Clericus  and 
Bp.  Warburton,  is  generally  rejected.  See  Rosen- 
muller,  pp.  13-16. 

*  Ewald's  theory,  on  which  Schlottmann  has  some 
excellent  observations  (p.  48). 

*  Schlottmann  (p.  46),  who  draws  also  a  very  in- 
teresting comparison  between  Job  and  Vicramltra, 
in  the  Kamayana  (p.  128). 

*  See  the  passages  quoted  by  Ewald,  p.  27. 

*  It  is  a  very  remarkable  instance  both  of  the  incon- 
sistency of  M.  Renan,  and  of  the  little  reliance  which 
en  be  placed  upon  the  judgment  of  critics  upon  such 


interpolation,  M.  E.  Renan  observes  (p.  xliv.) : — 
"  The  Hebrews,  and  Orientals  in  general,  differed 
widely  from  us  in  their  views  about  composition. 
Their  works  never  have  that  perfectly  defined  out- 
line to  which  we  are  accustomed,  and  we  should  be 
careful  not  to  assume  interpolations  or  alterations 
(retouches)  when  we  meet  with  defects  of  sequence 
which  surprise  us."  He  then  shows  that  in  parts 
of  the  work,  acknowledged  by  all  critics  to  be  by 
one  hand,  there  arc  very  strong  instances  of  what 
Europeans  might  regard  as  repetition,  or  suspect 
of  interpolation :  *  thus  Elihu  recommences  his  ar- 
gument four  times ;  while  discourses  of  Job,  which 
have  distinct  portions,  such  as  to  modern  critics 
might  seem  unconnected  and  even  misplaced,  are 
impressed  with  such  a  character  of  sublimity  and 
force  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  product 
of  a  single  inspiration.  To  this  just  and  true  ob- 
servation it  must  be  added  that  the  assumed  want 
of  coherence  and  of  logical  consistency  is  for  the 
most  part  only  apparent,  and  results  from  a  radical 
difference  in  the  mode  of  thinking  and  enunciating 
thought  between  the  old  Eastern,  and  modern  Eu- 
ropean. 

Four  parts  of  the  book  have  been  most  generally 
attacked.  Objections  have  been  made  to  the  intro- 
ductory and  concluding  chapters  (1)  on  account  of 
the  style.  Of  course  there  is  an  obvious  and  na- 
tural difference  between  the  prose  of  the  narrative 
and  the  highly  poetical  language  of  the  colloquy. 
Yet  the  best  critics  now  acknowledge  that  the  style 
of  these  portions  is  quite  as  antique  in  its  simple 
and  severe  grandeur/  as  that  of  the  Pentateuch 
itself  (to  which  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  *)  or 
as  any  other  part  of  this  book,  while  it  is  as 
strikingly  unlike  the  narrative  style  of  all  the  later 
productions  of  the  Hebrews.  Ewald  says  with 
perfect  truth,  "  these  prosaic  words  harmonise 
thoroughly  with  the  old  poem  in  subject-matter 
and  thoughts,  in  colouring  and  in  art,  also  in  lan- 
guage, so  far  as  prose  can  be  like  poetry."  It  is 
said  again  that  the  doctrinal  views  are  not  in  har- 
mony with  those  of  Job.  This  is  wholly  unfounded. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  the  patriarch,  as 
developed  in  the  most  solemn  of  his  discourses,  are 
identical  with  those  maintained  throughout  the 
book.  The  form  of  worship  belongs  essentially  to 
the  early  patriarchal  type ;  with  little  of  ceremonial 
ritual,  without  a  separate  priesthood,  thoroughly 
domestic  in  form  and  spirit.  The  representation 
of  the  angels,  and  their  appellation,  *'  sons  of  God," 
peculiar  to  this  book  and  to  Genesis,  accord  entirely 
with  the  intimations  in  the  earliest  documents  of 
the  Semitic  race.  It  is  moreover  alleged  that  there 
are  discrepancies  between  the  facts  related  in  the 
introduction,  and  statements  or  allusions  in  the 
dialogue.  But  the  apparent  contradiction  between 
xix.  17  and  the  statement  that  all  Job's  children 


questions,  that  he  and  Ewald  are  at  direct  issue  as 
to  the  state  in  which  the  text  of  this  book  has  been 
handed  down  to  us.  Ewald  considers  that  it  is  pure 
—that  the  MSS.  must  have  been  very  good — the 
verbal  connexion  is  accurate — and  emendations  unne- 
cessary (see  p.  66).  M.  Renan  asserts,  "  Cet  antique 
monument  nous  est  parvenu,  j'en  sals  persuade,  dans 
un  etat  fort  miserable  et  macule  en  plnjdeurs  endrolts " 
(p.  lx.). 

»  Renan :  "  Le  grand  caraotere  do  recit  est  one 
preuve  de  son  anctennete'." 

•  For  a  list  of  coincidences  see  I>r.  Lee's  Job,  p. 
49. 
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had  perished,  rests  upon  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
words         '33,  "  children  of  my  womb,"  i.e.  "of 

the  womb  that  bare  me " — "  my  brethren,"  not 
"  ray  children  "  (cf.  Hi.  10) :  indeed  the  destruction 
of  the  patriarch's  whole  family  is  repeatedly  as- 
sumed in  the  dialogue  (e.  g.  viii.  4,  xxix.  5).  Again, 
the  omission  of  all  reference  to  the  defeat  of  Satan 
in  the  last  chapter  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
grand  simplicity  of  the  poem  (Schlottmann,  59, 
40).  It  was  too  obvious  a  result  to  need  special 
notice,  and  it  had  in  fact  been  accomplished  by  the 
stedfast  faith  of  the  patriarch  even  before  the  dis- 
cussions commenced.  No  allusion  to  the  agency  of 
that  spirit  was  to  be  expected  in  the  colloquy,  since 
Job  and  his  friends  are  represented  as  wholly  igno- 
rant of  the  transactions  in  heaven.  At  preseut 
indeed  it  is  generally  acknowledged*  that  the  entire 
work  would  be  unintelligible  without  these  por- 
tions. 

2.  Strong  objections  are  made  to  the  passage 
xxvii.  from  v.  7  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Here 
Job  describes  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  godless  hypo- 
crite in  terms  which  some  critics  hold  to  be  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  whole  tenour  of  his  arguments 
in  other  discourses.  Dr.  Kennicott,  whose  opinion  is 
adopted  by  Eichhorn,  Froude,  and  others,  held  that, 
owing  to  some  confusion  or  omission  in  the  MS., 
the  missing  speech  of  Zophar  has  been  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Job.  The  fact  of  the  contradiction  is 
denied  by  able  writers,  who  have  shown  that  it 
rests  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  patriarch's  cha- 
racter and  fundamental  principles.  He  had  been 
provoked  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  aggra- 
vation into  statements  which  at  the  close  of  the 
discussion  he  would  be  anxious  to  guard  or  recal : 
he  was  bound,  having  spoken  so  harshly,  to  recog- 
nise, what  beyond  doubt  he  never  intended  to  deny, 
the  general  justice  of  divine  dispensations  even  in 
this  world.  Moreover  he  intimates  a  belief  or  pre- 
sentiment of  a  future  retribution,  of  which  there 
are  no  indications  in  any  other  speaker  (see  ver.  8). 
The  whole  chapter  is  thoroughly  coherent:  the 
first  part  is  admitted  by  all  to  belong  to  Job ;  nor 
can  the  rest  be  disjoined  from  it  without  injury  to 
the  sense.  Ewald  says, "  only  a  grievous  misunder- 
standing of  the  whole  book  could  have  misled  the 
modern  critics  who  hold  that  this  passage  is  inter- 
polated or  misplaced."  Other  critics  have  abund- 
antly vindicated  the  authenticity  of  the  passage 
(Hahn,  Schlottmann,  &c.).  As  for  the  style,  E. 
Renon,  a  most  competent  authority  in  a  matter  of 
taste,  declai-es  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  develop- 
ments of  the  poem.  It  certainly  differs  exceedingly 
in  its  breadth,  loftiness,  and  devout  spirit,  from  the 
speeches  of  Zophar,  for  whose  silence  satisfactory 
reasons  have  been  already  assigned  (see  the  analysis). 

3.  The  last  two  chapters  of  the  address  of  the 
Almighty  have  been  rejected  as  interpolations  by 


*  Hahn,  p.  IS ;  Roscnmuller,  p.  46 ;  Eichhorn, 
Ewald,  Schlottmann,  Kenan,  &c. 

*  "  Le  style  dn  fragment  dont  nous  parlous  est 
oelui  des  meilleurs  endroita  du  poeme.  Nulle  part 
la  coupe  n'est  plus  vigoureuse,  le  parallelisme  plus 
sonore :  tout  indique  que  ce  singulier  morceau  est 
de  la  memo  main,  mats  non  pas  du  meme  jet,  que  le 
reste  du  disconrs  de  Jehovah  "  (p.  l). 

*  Berthold,  Oesenius,  Bchaerer,  John,  Umbrcit, 
RosenmQUer ;  and  of  course  by  moderate  or  orthodox 
writers,  as  nivernick,  Hahn,  8tickel,  Hengstenberg, 
and  Schlottmann.  Mr.  Froude  ventures,  neverthe- 
less, to  assert  thai  this  speech  is  "  now  dacisivclv 
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many,  of  course  rationalistic,  writers  (Stuhlman, 
Bernstein,  Eichhold,  Ewald,  Meier) ;  partly  because 
of  an  alleged  inferiority  of  style;  partly  as  not 
having  any  bearing  upon  the  argument:  but  the 
connexion  of  reasoning,  involved,  though,  as  was  to 
l>e  expected,  not  drawn  out,  in  this  discourse,  has 
been  shown  in  the  preceding  analysis ;  and  as  for 
the  style,  few  who  have  a  true  ear  for  the  resonant 
grandeur  of  ancient  Hebrew  poetry  will  dissent 
from  the  judgment  of  E.  Kenan,*  whose  suggestion, 
that  it  may  have  been  written  by  the  same  author 
at  a  later  date,  is  far  from  weakening  the  force  of 
his  observation  as  to  the  identity  of  the  style. 

4.  The  speech  of  Elihn  presents  greater  diffi- 
culties, and  has  been  rejected  by  several  rationalists, 
whose  opinion,  however,  is  controverted  not  only 
by  orthodox  writers,  but  by  some  of  the  most 
sceptical  commentators.'  The  former  support  their 
decision  chiefly  on  the  manifest,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  real,  difference  between  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  book  in  tone  of  thought,  in  doctrinal 
views,  and  more  positively  in  language  and  general 
style.  Much  stress  also  is  laid  upon  the  facts  that 
Elihu  is  not  mentioned  in  the  introduction  nor  at 
the  end,  and  that  his  speech  is  unanswered  by  Job, 
and  unnoticed  in  the  final  address  of  the  Almighty. 
These  points  were  observed  by  very  early  writers, 
and  were  accounted  for  in  various  ways.  On  the 
one  hand,  Elihu  was  regarded  as  a  specially  in- 
spired person  (Schlottmann,  p.  53).  In  the  f«eder 
Olam  (a  rabbinical  system  of  chronology)  he  is 
reckoned  among  the  prophets  who  declared  the  will 
of  God  to  the  Gentiles  before  the  promulgation  of 
the  law.  S.  Bar  Nachman  (12th  century)  notes 
his  connexion  with  the  family  of  Abraham  as  a  sign 
that  he  was  the  fittest  person  to  expound  the  ways 
of  God.  The  Greek  Fathers  generally  follow  Chry- 
sostom  in  attributing  to  him  a  superior  intellect ; 
while  many  of  the  best  critics  of  the  two  last  cen- 
turies °  consider  that  the  true  dialectic  solution  of 
the  great  problems  discussed  in  the  book  is  to  be 
found  in  his  discourse.  On  the  other  hand,  Jerome,' 
who  is  followed  by  Gregory/  and  many  ancient  as 
well  as  modern  writers  of  the  Western  Church, 
speak  of  bis  character  and  arguments  with  singular 
contempt.  Later  critics,  chiefly  rationalists,"  see 
in  him  but  an  empty  babbler,  introduced  only  to 
heighten  by  contrast  the  effect  of  the  last  solemn 
and  dignified  discourse  of  Job.  The  alternative  of 
rejecting  his  speech  as  an  interpolation  was  scarcely 
less  objectionable,  and  has  been  preferred  by  Stuhl- 
man, Bernstein,  Ewald,  K6ian,  and  other  writers 
of  similar  opinions  in  our  country.  A  candid  and 
searching  examination,  however,  leads  to  a  different 
conclusion.  It  is  proved  (see  Schlottmann,  EM. 
p.  55)  that  there  is  a  close  internal  connexion  be- 
tween this  and  other  parts  of  the  book ;  there  are 
references  to  numerous  passages  in  the  discourses 
of  Job  and  his  friends ;  so  covert  as  only  to  be  dis- 


pronoonccd  by  Hebrew  scholars  not  to  be  genuine," 
and  be  disposes  of  the  question  in  a  short  note  |  Tkr 
Book  of  Job,  p.  24). 

d  Thus  Calvin,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  A.  Schultens, 
who  speaks  of  his  speech  thus :  "  Elihui  modcra- 
tisslma  ilia  qnidem,  sed  tamen  eelo  Dei  flagraaUHima 
redargutio,  qua  Jobum  subtillter  non  minus  quam 
graviter  compeeoere  aggreditur." 

*  The  commentary  on  Job  is  not  by  Jerome,  hot  one 
of  his  disciples,  and  probably  expresses  bis  thoughts. 

'  Moralia  Magna,  lib.  xxiiii.  1,  11. 

i  Eichhorn,  Berthold,  Umbreit. 
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covered  by  clow  inquiry,  yet,  when  pointed  out,  so 
striking  and  natural  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 
Elihu  supplies  exactly  what  Job  repeatedly  de- 
mands— a  confutation  of  his  opinions,  not  merely 
produced  by  an  overwhelming  display  of  divine 
power,  but  by  rational  and  human  arguments,  and 
proceeding  from  one,  not  like  his  other  opponents, 
bigoted  or  hypocritical,  but  upright,  candid,  and 
truthful  (comp.  xxxiii.  3  with  vi.  24,  25).  The 
reasonings  of  Elihu  are  moreover  such  as  are  needed 
for  the  development  of  the  doctrines  inculcated  in 
the  book,  while  they  are  necessarily  cast  in  a  form 
which  could  not  without  irreverence  be  assigned  to 
the  Almighty.11  As  to  the  objection  that  the  doc- 
trinal system  of  Elihu  is  in  some  points  more  ad- 
vanced than  that  of  Job  or  his  friends,  it  may  be 
answered,  first,  that  there  are  no  traces  in  this  dis- 
course of  certain  doctrines  which  were  undoubtedly 
known  at  the  earliest  date  to  which  those  critics 
would  assign  the  interpolation ;  whereas  it  is  evi- 
dent that  if  known  they  would  have  been  adduced 
as  the  very  strongest  arguments  for  a  warning  and 
consolation.  No  reader  of  the  Psalms  and  of  the 
prophets  could  bare  failed  to  urge  such  topics  as 
the  resurrection,  the  future  judgment,  and  the  per- 
sonal advent  of  Messiah.  Secondly,  the  doctrinal 
system  of  Elihu  differs  rather  in  degree  than  in 
kind  from  that  which  has  been  either  developed  or 
intimated  in  several  passages  of  the  work,  and  con- 
sists chiefly  in  a  specific  application  of  the  me- 
diatorial theory,  not  unknown  to  Job,  and  in  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  love  manifested  in  all 
providential  dispensations.  It  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  plan  of  the  writer,  and  with  the  admirable 
skill  shown  in  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  work, 
that  the  highest  view  as  to  the  object  of  afflictions, 
and  to  the  source  to  which  men  should  apply  for 
comfort  and  instruction,  should  be  reserved  for  this, 
which,  so  far  as  regards  the  human  reasoners,1  is 
the  culminating  point  of  the  discussion.  Little  can 
be  said  for  Lightfoot's  theory,  that  the  whole  work 
was  composed  by  Elihu;  or  for  E.  Rlnan's  con- 
jecture that  this  discourse  may  have  been  composed 
by  the  author  in  his  old  age;k  yet  these  views 
imply  an  unconscious  impression  that  Elihu  is  the 
fullest  exponent  of  the  truth.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  two"1  of  the  most  impartial  and  discern- 
ing critics,  who  unite  in  denying  this  to  be  an 
original  and  integral  portion  of  the  work,  fully 
acknowledge  its  intrinsic  excellence  and  beauty. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  omis- 
sion of  Elihu's  name  in  the  introduction.  No  per- 
sons are  named  in  the  book  until  they  appear  as 
agents,  or  as  otherwise  concerned  in  the  events. 
Thus  Job's  brethren  are  named  incidentally  in 
one  of  his  speeches,  and  his  relatives  are  for  the 
first  time  in  the  concluding  chapter.  Had  Elihu 
been  mentioned  at  first,  we  should  of  course  have 
expected  him  to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  and 
the  impression  made  by  his  startling  address  would 

h  Bee  Schlottmann  (/.  c).  The  reader  will  remem- 
ber the  Just,  though  sarcastic,  criticism  of  Pope  on 
Milton's  Irreverence  and  bad  taste. 

1  Hahn  says  of  Elihu :  "  A  young  wise  man,  repre- 
senting all  the  intelligence  of  his  age  "  (p.  8).  Cf. 
A.  Scnultens  and  Hengstenberg  in  Kitto's  BUI.  Enc. 

1  P.  lvii.  This  implies,  at  any  rate,  that  in  his 
opinion  there  is  no  absolute  incompatibility  between 
this  and  other  parts  of  the  book  in  point  of  style  or 
thought.  The  conjecture  is  a  striking  instance  of 
inconsistency  in  a  very  dogmatic  writer. 

■  Rwaid  and  Kenan.   Ewald  says :  "  The  thoughts 


have  been  lost.  Job  does  not  answer  him,  nor 
indeed  could  he  deny  the  cogency  of  his  arguments ; 
while  this  silence  brings  out  a  curious  point  of 
coincidence  with  a  previous  declaration  of  the  patri- 
arch (vi.  24,  25).  Again,  the  discourse  being  sub- 
stantially true  did  not  need  correction,  and  is  there- 
fore left  unnoticed  in  the  final  decision  of  the 
Almighty.*  Nothing  indeed  could  be  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  East  than 
that  a  youth,  moved  by  a  special  and  supernatural 
impulse  to  speak  out  God's  truth  hi  the  presence  of 
his  elders,  should  retire  into  obscurity  when  he  had 
done  his  work.  More  weight  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  objection  resting  upon  diversity  of  style,  and 
dialectic  peculiarities.  The  most  acute  critics  differ 
indeed  in  their  estimate  of  both,  and  are  often 
grossly  deceived  (see  Schlottmann,  p.  61),  still 
there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  fact.  It  may  be 
accounted  for  either  on  the  supposition  that  the 
author  adhered  strictly  to  the  form  in  which  tra- 
dition handed  down  the  dialogue;  in  which  case 
the  speech  of  a  Syrian  might  be  expected  to  bear 
traces  of  his  dialect  r*  or  that  the  Chaldaic  forms 
and  idioms,  which  are  far  from  resembling  later 
vulgarisms  or  corruptions  of  Hebrew,  and  occur 
only  in  highly  poetic  passages  of  the  oldest  writers, 
are  such  as  peculiarly  suit  the  style  of  the  young 
and  fiery  speaker  (see  Schlottmann,  EM.  p.  61). 
It  has  been  observed,  and  with  apparent  truth,  that 
the  discourses  of  the  other  interlocutors  have  each 
a  very  distinct  and  characteristic  colouring,  shown 
not  only  in  the  general  tone  of  thought,  but  in 
peculiarities  of  expression  (Ewald  and  Schlottmann). 
The  excessive  obscurity  of  the  style,  which  is  uni- 
versally admitted,  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  similar 
manner.  A  young  man  speaking  under  strong  ex- 
citement, embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  his  elders, 
and  by  the  peculiar  responsibility  of  his  position, 
might  be  expected  to  use  language  obscured  by 
repetitions;  and,  though  ingenious  and  true,  yet 
somewhat  intricate  and  imperfectly  developed  argu- 
ments ;  such  as  in  fact  present  great  difficulties  in 
the  exegesis  of  this  portion  of  the  book. 

UI .  Historical  character  of  the  work. — Three  dis- 
tinct theories  have  been  maintained  at  various  times 
— some  believing  the  book  to  be  strictly  historical ; 
others  a  religious  fiction;  others  a  composition 
based  upon  facts.  Until  a  comparatively  late  time 
the  prevalent  opinion  was,  not  only  that  the  per-, 
sons  and  events  which  it  describes  are  real,  but 
that  the  very  words  of  the  speakers  were  accurately 
recorded.  It  was  supposed  either  that  Job  himself 
employed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  writing  it 
(A.  Schultens),  or  that  at  a  very  early  age  some 
inspired  Hebrew  collected  the  facts  and  sayings, 
faithfully  preserved  by  oral  tradition,  and  presented 
them  to  his  countrymen  in  their  own  tongue.  By 
some  the  authorship  of  the  work  was  attributed 
to  Moses  ;  by  others  it  was  believed  (and  this  theory 
has  lately  been  sustained  with  much  ingenuity1') 

in  this  speech  are  in  themselves  exceedingly  pare  and 
true,  conceived  with  greater  depth,  and  presented 
with  more  force  than  in  the  rest  of  the  book  "  (p.  320). 

•  This  seems  a  sufficient  answer  to  an  objection 
more  likely  to  occur  to  a  modern  European  than  to  a 
Hebrew. 

•  Stickel  supposes  that  the  Aramaic  forms  were 
intentionally  introduced  by  the  author  on  account  of 
the  Syrian  descent  of  Elihu. 

•  By  Dr.  Lee  J  see  his  Introduction.  He  accounts 
thus  for  the  use  of  the  name  HliT,  found,  with  one 
exception,  only  in  these  chapters. 
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that  Moses  became  acquainted  with  the  document* 
during  his  residence  in  Midian,  and  that  he  added 
the  introductory  and  concluding  chapters. 

The  fact  of  Job's  existence,  and  the  substantial 
truth  of  the  narrative,  were  not  likely  to  be  denied 
by  Hebrews  or  Christians,  considering  the  terms  in 
which  the  patriarch  is  named  in  the  14th  of  Eie- 
kiel  and  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  (v.  11).  It 
seemed  to  early  writers  incompatible  with  any  idea 
of  inspiration  to  assume  that  a  narrative,  certainly 
not  allegorical,  should  be  a  mere  notion ;  and  irre- 
verent to  suppose  that  the  Almighty  would  be  in- 
troduced as  a  speaker  in  an  imaginary  colloquy. 
In  the  Bast  numerous  traditions  (Ewald,  p.  17, 18 ; 
see  D'Herbelot,  s.  n.  Ayoub)  about  the  patriarch 
and  his  family  show  the  deep  impression  made  by 
his  character  and  calamities :  these  traditions  may 
possibly  hare  been  derived  from  the  book  itself; 
but  it  is-  at  least  equally  probable  that  they  had  an 
independent  origin.  We  are  led  to  the  same  con- 
clusion by  the  soundest  principles  of  criticism. 
Ewald  says  (EM.  p.  15)  most  truly,  "  The  inven- 
t  tion  of  a  history  without  foundation  in  facta — the 
creation  of  a  person,  represented  as  having  a  real 
historical  existence,  out  of  the  mere  head  of  the 
poet — is  a  notion  so  entirely  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
all  antiquity,  that  it  only  began  to  develope  itself 
gradually  in  the  latest  epoch  of  the  literature  of 
any  ancient  people,  and  in  its  complete  form  belongs 
only  to  the  most  modern  times."  In  the  canonical 
books  there  is  not  a  trace  of  any  such  invention. 
Of  all  people  the  Hebrews  were  the  least  likely  to 
mingle  the  mere  creations  of  imagination  with  the 
sacred  records  reverenced  as  the  peculiar  glory  of 
their  race. 

This  principle  is  corroborated  by  special  argu- 
ments. It  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly  improbable 
that  a  Hebrew,  had  he  invented  such  a  character  as 
that  of  Job,  should  have  represented  him  as  belong- 
ing to  a  race  which,  though  descended  from  a  com- 
mon ancestor,  was  never  on  friendly,  and  generally 
on  hostile,  terms  with  his  own  people.  Uz,  the 
residence  of  Job,  is  in  no  way  associated  with 
Israelitish  history,  and,  apart  from  the  patriarch's 
own  history,  would  have  no  interest  for  a  Hebrew. 
The  names  of  most  persons  introduced  have  no 
meaning  connected  with  the  part  attributed  to  them 
in  the  narrative.  The  name  of  Job  himself  is  but 
an  apparent  exception.  According  to  most  critics 
3VM  is  derived  from  2*K,  mferuw  fait,  and 
means  "  cruelly  or  hostilely  treated ;"  according  to 
others  (Ewald  and  Rosenmflller)  of  high  authority 
it  may  signify  "  a  true  penitent,"  corresponding  to 
Sit 

(jL^,  so  applied  to  Job,  and  evidently  with  re- 
•  3 

ference  to  his  name,  in  the  Koran  (Sur.  38,  44). 
In  either  case  the  name  would  give  but  a  very 

i  A  fictitious  name  would  of  course  have  meant 
what  the  ancients  supposed  that  Job  must  signify. 
Tt)  'Im£  ovofta  vropoyij  roftrtu,  tai  io-riv,  ttt  y€v*<rQat 
tovtov  5  voo*tt\rftnt  if  Kkifiyvai  oxmo  eyeVcro.  Didymus 
Alexand.  p.  1120,  ed.  Migne. 

1  This  is  assumed  by  all  the  critics  who  believe  the 
details  of  the  work  to  be  a  pure  creation  of  the  poet. 
"  He  has  represented  the  simple  relations  of  patri- 
archal life,  and  sustained  the  assumed  character  of  a 
rich  Arabian  chieftain  of  a  nomad  tribe,  with  the  ' 
greatest  truthfulness."  (Hahn.)  Thus  Ewald,  Schlott- 
mann,  &c,  p.  70. 

•  Both  races  probably  dwelt  near  the  land  of  Us. 
See  Roscnm.  Proll.  pp.  SO,  SI. 
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partial  view,  and  would  indeed  fail  to  represent  the 
central  principle4  of  the  patriarch's  heroic  cha- 
racter. It  is  moreover  far  from  improbable  that 
the  name  previously  borne  by  the  hero  may  have 
been  changed  in  commemoration  of  the  event.  Such 
was  the  case  with  Abraham,  Jacob,  Joshua,  and  in 
all  probability  with  many  other  historical  per- 
sonages in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  worth  noting, 
without  laying  much  stress  upon  the  fact,  that  in 
a  notice  appended  to  the  Alexandrian  version  it  is 
stated,  "  he  bore  previously  the  name  of  Jobab * 
and  that  a  tradition  adopted  by  the  Jews  and  some 
Christian  Fathers,  identifies  Job  with  Jobab,  prince 
of  Edom,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  33.  Moreover 
a  coincidence  between  the  name  and  the  character 
or  history  of  a  real  person  is  not  uncommon  in  any 
age.  To  this  it  is  objected  that  the  resemblance 
in  Greek  docs  not  exist  in  the  Hebrew — a  Strang* 
assertion :  3T*M  and  331*  are  certainly  not  much 
less  alike  than  '140  and  *Ia>043. 

To  this  it  must  be  added  that  there  is  a  singular 
air  of  reality  in  the  whole  narrative,  such  as  must 
either  proceed  naturally  from  a  faithful  adherence 
to  objective  truth,  or  be  the  result  of  the  most  con- 
summate art.'  The  effect  is  produced  partly  by 
the  thorough  consistency  of  all  the  characters, 
especially  that  of  Job,  not  merely  as  drawn  in 
broad  strong  outlines,  but  as  developed  under  a 
variety  of  most  trying  circumstances:  partly  also 
by  the  minute  and  accurate  account  of  incidents 
which  in  a  fiction  would  probably  have  been  noted 
by  an  ancient  writer  in  a  vague  and  general  manner. 
Thus  we  remark  the  mode  in  which  the  super- 
natural trial  is  carried  into  execution  by  natural 
agencies — by  Chaldaean  and  Sabean'  robbers — by 
whirlwinds  common  in  and  peculiar  to  the  desert- 
by  tire — and  lastly  by  the  elephantiasis  (see  Schlott- 
mann,  p.  15 ;  Ewald,  /.  c. ;  and  Hengstenberg),  the 
most  formidable  disease  known  in  the  East.  The 
disease  was  indeed  one  which  the  Indians '  and  most 
Orientals  then  probably  believed  to  be  peculiarly 
indicative  of  divine  wrath,  and  would  therefore  be 
naturally  selected  by  the  writer  (see  the  analysis 
above).  But  the  symptoms  are  described  so  faith- 
fully as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  writer  must 
either  have  introduced  them  with  a  view  of  giving 
an  air  of  truthfulness  to  bis  work,  or  have  recorded 
what  he  himself  witnessed,  or  received  from  an 
exact  tradition.  The  former  supposition  is  confuted 
by  the  fact  tbat  the  peculiar  symptoms  are  not 
described  in  any  one  single  passage  so  as  to  attract 
the  reader's  attention,  but  are  made  out  by  a  critical 
and  scientific  examination  of  words  occurring  here 
and  there  at  intervals  in  the  complaints  of  the 
sufferer. u  The  most  refined  art  fails  in  producing 
such  a  result:  it  is  rarely  attempted  in  the  most 
artificial  ages;  was  never  dreamed  of  by  ancient 
writers,  and  must  here  be  regarded  as  a  strong 

'  Thus  Origcn,  e.  Celt.  vi.  S,  J ;  Abulfeda,  But. 
Anleitl.,  ^joCVj*  P-  J'i  «d.  Fleischer, 

•'.  e.  his  body  wss  smitten  with  elephantiasis  (the 
T^v^-).  and  eaten  by  worms.  The  disease  Is  de- 
scribed by  Ainslie,  Transaction*  R.  S.t  and  Bruce. 
See  Ewald,  p.  JS. 

■  Ch.  U.  7,  8 ;  vli.  S,  IS ;  xvi.  8 ;  xix.  17,  JO  ; 
xxx.  18  ;  and  other  passages.  See  the  valuable 
remarks  of  Kwald,  p.  22. 
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instance  of  the  nndeaigned  coincidences  which  the 
soundest  criticism  regards  as  the  best  evidence  of 
genuineness  and  authenticity  in  any  work. 

Forcible  as  these  arguments  may  appear,  many 
critics  hare  adopted  the  opinion  either  that  the 
whole  work  is  a  moral  or  religious  apologue,  or 
that,  upon  a  substratum  of  a  few  rudimental  facts 
preserved  by  tradition,  the  genius  of  an  original 
thinker  has  raised  this,  the  most  remarkable  mo- 

F  nument  of  the  Semitic  mind.  The  first  indications 
of  this  opinion  are  found  in  the  Talmud  (Baba 
Bathra,  14-16).  In  a  discussion  upon  the  age  of 
this  book,  while  the  Rabbins  in  general  maintain  its 
historical  character,  Samuel  Bar  Nachman  declares 
his  conviction  "  Job  did  not  exist,  and  was  not  a 
created  man,  but  the  work  is  a  parable."  "  Ilai 
Gaon,*  A.D.  1000,  who  is  followed  by  Jarchi, 
altered  this  passage  to  "  Job  existed  and  was  created 
to  become  a  parable."  They  had  evidently  no  cri- 
tical ground  for  the  change,  but  bore  witness  to  the 
prevalent  tradition  of  the  Hebrews.  Maimonides 
(Moreh  Nevochim,  iii.  22),  with  his  diaracteristic 
freedom  of  mind,  considers  it  an  open  question  of 
little  or  no  moment  to  the  real  value  of  the  inspired 
book.  Ralbag,  •'.  e.  K.  Levi  Ben  Gershom,  treats  it 
as  a  philosophic  work.  A  late  Hebrew  commen- 
tator, Simcha  Ariel)  (Schlottmann,  p.  4),  denies 
the  historical  troth  of  the  narrative,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  incredible  the  patriarchs  of  the  chosen 
race  should  be  surpassed  in  goodness  by  a  child  of 
Edoin.    This  is  worth  noting  in  corroboration  of 

'  the  argument  that  such  a  fact  was  not  likely  to 
have  been  invented  by  an  Israelite  of  any  age.' 

Luther  first  suggested  the  theory,  which,  in  some 
form  or  other,  is  now  most  generally  received.  In 
his  introduction  to  the  first  edition  of  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  he  speaks  of  the  author  as  having 
so  treated  the  historical  facts  as  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  that  God  alone  is  righteous — and  in  the  Tisch- 
reden  (ed.  Walsch,  torn.  xxii.  p.  2093),  he  says,  "  I 
look  upon  the  book  of  Job  as  a  true  history,  yet  I 
do  not  believe  that  all  took  place  just  as  it  is 
written,  but  that  an  ingenious,  pious,  and  learned 

'  man  brought  it  into  its  present  form."  This  posi- 
tion was  strongly  attacked  by  Bellarmin,  and  other 
Koman  theologians,  and  was  afterwards  repudiated 
by  most  Lutherans.  The  fact  that  Spinoza,  Cle- 
ricus,  Du  Pin,  and  Father  Simou,  held  nearly  the 
same  opinion,  the  first  denying,  and  the  others  no- 
toriously holding  low  views  of  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture,  had  of  course  a  tendency  to  bring  it  into 
disrepute.  J.  D.  Michaelis  first  revived  the  old 
theory  of  Bar  Nachman,  not  upon  critical  but  dog- 
matic grounds.  In  a  mere  history,  the  opinions  or 
doctrines  enounced  by  Job  and  his  friends  could 
have  no  dogmatic  authority ;  whereas  if  the  whole 
book  were  a  pure  inspiration,  the  strongest  argu- 
ments could  be  deduced  from  them  on  behalf  of  the 
great  truths  of  the  resurrection  and  a  future  judg- 
ment, which  though  implied  in  other  early  books,  are 
no  where  so  distinctly  inculcated.    The  arbitrary 


•  n»n  btro  tSa  traj  t6i  n«n  vb  art* 

Maahal  has  a  much  wider  signification  than  parable, 
or  any  English  synonym. 

•  Ewald  and  Dukes'  BeitrSge,  iii.  165. 

r  Theodoras  of  Mopsuestia  stands  alone  in  denying 
T  the  inspiration,  while  he  admits  the  historical  cha- 
racter of  the  book,  which  he  asserted,  in  a  passage 
condemned  at  the  second  Council  of  Constantinople, 
to  be  replete  with  statements  derogatory  to  God,  and 
such  as  could  only  proceed  from  a  rain  and  ignorant 


character  of  such  reasoning  is  obvious.  At  present 
no  critic  doubts  that  the  narrative  rests  on  facts,  * 
although  the  prevalent  opinion  among  continental 
scholars  is  certainly  that  in  its  form  and  general 
features,  in  its  reasonings  and  representations  of 
character,  the  book  is  a  work  of  creative  genius. 

The  question  however  cannot  be  settled,  nor 
indeed  thoroughly  understood,  without  reference  to 
other  arguments  by  which  critics  have  endeavoured 
to  determine  the  date  at  which  the  work  was  com- 
pleted in  its  present  form,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  composed.  We  proceed  there- 
fore to  consider 

IV.  The  probable  age,  country,  and position  of the 
author. — The  language  alone  does  not,  as  some  have 
asserted,  supply  any  decisive  test  as  to  the  date  of  the 
composition.  Critics  of  the  last  century  generally 
■adopted  the  opinion  of  A.  Schultens  (Praef.  ad 
librum  Jobi),  who  considered  that  the  indications  of 
external  influences  were  best  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  that  the  book  was  written  at  a  very 
early  period,  before  the  different  branches  of  the 
Semitic  race  had  completely  formed  their  distinct 
dialects.  The  fact  that  the  language  of  this  work 
approaches  far  more  nearly  to  the  Arabic  than  any  ' 
other  Hebrew  production  was  remarked  by  Jerome 
and  is  recognised  by  the  soundest  critics.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  Aramaic 
words,'  and  grammatical  forms,  which  some  critics 
have  regarded  as  a  strong  proof  that  the  writers 
must  have  lived  during,  or  even  after  the  captivity. 
At  present  this  hypothesis  is  universally  given  up  as 
untenable.  It  is  proved  (Ewald,  Renan,  Schlott- 
mann, and  Kosegarten)  that  there  is  a  radical  differ- 
ence between  the  Aramaisms  of  the  later  Hebrew  1 
writings  and  those  found  in  the  book  of  Job.  These 
latter  are,  without  an  exception,  such  as  charac- 
terise the  antique  and  highly  poetic  style;  they 
occur  in  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  Song  of 
Deborah,  in  the  earliest  Psalms,  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  all  of  which  are  now  admitted  even  by 
the  ablest  rationalistic  critics  to  be  among  the  ear- 
liest and  purest  productions  of  Hebrew  literature.* 
So  far  as  any  argument  can  be  drawn  from  idiom- 
atic peculiarities,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  settled 
point  that  the  book  was  written  long  before  the 
exile  (see  some  good  observations  by  Havernick 

c.) ;  while  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  prove  a 
later  date  than  the  Pentateuch,  or  even  those  parts  7 
of  the  Pentateuch  which  appear  to  belong  to  the 
patriarchal  age. 

This  impression  is  borne  out  by  the  style.  All 
critics  have  recognised  its  grand  archaic  character. 
Firm,  compact,  sonorous  as  the  ring  of  a  pure  metal, 
severe  and  at  times  rugged,  yet  always  dignified 
and  majestic,  the  language  belongs  altogether  to 
a  period  when  thought  was  slow,  but  profound  and 
intensely  concentrated,  when  the  weighty  and  ora- 
cular sayings  of  the  wise  were  wont  to  be  engraved 
upon  rocks  with  a  pen  of  iron  and  in  characters  of 
molten  lead  (see  xix.  24).    It  is  truly  a  lapidary 


heathen.   Aben  Ezra,  among  the  Jews,  maintained 
the  same  opinion. 

■  A  list  is  given  by  Lee,  p.  50.  See  also  Havemick, 
lntrod.  to  O.  T.  p.  170,  Eng.  Trans. 

*  Renan's  good  taste  and  candour  here,  as  else- 
where, neutralize  his  rationalistic  tendency.  In  the 
Sittoire  det  Languet  Sfmitiqtitm,  ed.  1857,  he  held 
that  the  Aramaisms  indicate  a  very  late  date ;  in  the  * 
preface  to  Job  he  has  adopted  the  opinion  here  ex- 
pressed. 
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style,  such  as  was  natural  only  in  an  age  when 
writing,  though  known,  was  rarely  used,  before 
f  language  had  acquired  clearness,  fluency,  and  rieii- 
bility,  but  lost  much  of  its  freshness  and  native 
force.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  fact 
that  the  book  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon  than  to  any  other  Hebrew 
work  (see  especially  Kosenmiiller,  Proll.  p.  38). 
This  is  true  to  a  remarkable  extent  with  regard  to 
the  thoughts,  words  and  forms  of  expression,  while 
the  metre,  which  is  somewhat  peculiar  and  strongly 
marked,1'  is  almost  identical.  Hence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  composition  belongs  to  the  Solo- 
monian  era,  or  to  the  period  between  Solomon  and 
Hezekiah,  by  whose  orders,  as  we  are  expressly  in- 

j  formed,  a  great  part  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  was 
compiled.  But  the  argument  loses  much  of  its  force 
when  we  consider  that  Solomon  did  not  merely  in- 
rent  the  proverbs,  but  collected  the  most  ancient  and 
curious  sayings  of  olden  times,  not  only  of  the  He- 
brews, but  probably  of  other  nations  with  whom  he 
had  extensive  intercourse,  and  in  whose  philosophy  he 
is  supposed,  not  without  good  reason,  to  have  taken 
deep  interest  even  to  the  detriment  of  his  religious 
principles  (see  Kenan's  Job,  p.  xxiii.) ;  while  those 
proverbs  which  he  invented  himself  would  as 
a  matter  of  course  be  cast  in  the  same  metrical 
form,  and  take  an  archaic  character.  Again,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  passages  in  which  the 
resemblance  is  most  complete  and  striking,  were 
taken  from  one  book  by  tiie  author  of  the  other ; 
and  adapted,  according  to  a  Hebrew  custom,  com- 
mon among  the  prophets,  to  the  special  purposes  of 
his  work.  On  comparing  these  passages,  it  seems 
impossible  to  deny  that  they  belonged  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  book  of  Job,'  where  they  are  in 
thorough  harmony  with  the  tenour  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  have  all  the  characteristics  of  the  author's 
genius.  Taking  the  resemblance  as  a  fact,  we  are 
entitled  to  conclude  that  we  have  in  Job  a  com- 

f  position  not  later  than  the  most  ancient  proverbs, 
and  certainly  of  much  earlier  date  than  the  entire 
book. 

The  extent  to  which  the  influence  of  this  book 
is  perceptible  in  the  later  literature  of  the  Hebrews, 
is  a  subject  of  great  interest  and  importance ;  but 
it  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated.  Ha- 
vernick  has  a  few  good  remarks  in  his  general 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  §30.  Dr.  Lee 
(Introd.  Section  vii.)  has  led  the  way  to  a  more 
complete  and  searching  inquiry  by  a  close  examination 
of  five  chapters,  in  which  he  produces  a  vast  number 
of  parallel  passages  from  the  Pentateuch  (which  he 
holds  to  be  contemporary  with  the  Introduction, 


*  Each  verse,  with  very  few  exceptions,  consists 
T  of  two  parallel  members,  and  each  member  of  three 

words  :  when  that  number  is  exceeded,  it  is  owing  to 
the  particles  or  subordinate  words,  which  are  almost 
always  so  combined  as  to  leave  only  three  tones  in 
each  member  (8ohlottmann,  p.  68). 

e  See  RosenmQiler,  Proll.  p.  40.  Even  Renan,  who 
believes  that  Job  was  written  u/tcr  the  t  iine  of  Solomon, 
holds  that  the  description  of  Wisdom  (ch.  xxviii.)  is 
the  original  source  of  the  idea  which  we  find  in 
Proverbs  (chs.  viii.,  is.). 

d  See  some  excellent  remarks  by  Renan,  p.  xxxvil. 

*  The  Makamat  of  Hariri,  and  the  life  of  Tiroour 
by  Arabsnah,  in  Arabic,  the  works  of  Lycopbxon  in 
Greek,  are  good  examples.  Somewhat  of  this  cha- 
racter may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  last  chapters  of 
Ecclesiaates,  while  it  is  conspicuous  in  the  apocry- 
phal books  of  Wisdom,  Ecclcsiasticus,  and  Baruch. 


and  of  a  later  date  than  the  rest  of  the  hot  c),  from 
Ruth,  Samuel,  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Hoses,  Joe],  A  ma,  Micah, 
and  Nahum,  all  of  which  are  probably,  and  some  of 
them  demonstrably,  copied  from  Job. 

Considerable  weight  must  also  be  attached  to 
the  fact  that  Job  is  far  more  remarkable  for 
obscurity  than  any  Hebrew  writing."1  There  is  an 
obscurity  which  results  from  confusion  of  thought, 
from  carelessness  and  inaccuracy,  or  from  studied 
involutions  and  artificial  combination  of  metaphors 
indicating  a  late  age.'  But  when  it  is  owing  to 
obsolete  words,  intense  concentration  of  thought 
and  language,  and  incidental  allusions  to  long  for- 
gotten traditions,  it  is  an  all  but  infallible  proof  of 
primeval  antiquity.  Such  are  precisely  the  diffi- 
culties in  this  book.  The  enormous  mass  of  notes 
which  a  reader  must  wade  through,  before  he  can 
feel  himself  competent  to  decide  upon  the  most  pro- 
bable interpretation  of  a  single  chapter,'  proves  that 
this  book  stands  apart  from  all  other  productions  of 
the  Hebrews,  belongs  to  a  different  epoch,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  surest  canons  of  criticism,  to 
an  earlier  age. 

We  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  from  consider- 
ing the  institutions,  manners,  and  historical  facts 
described  or  alluded  to  in  this  book.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  no  ancient  writer  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  reproducing  the  manners  of  a  past  age  ;*  ' 
to  use  the  words  of  M.  Renan, "  antiquity  had  not  .in 
idea  of  what  we  call  local  colouring."  The  attempt 
was  never  made  by  any  Hebrew ;  and  the  age  of 
any  writer  can  be  positively  determined  when  we 
know  the  date  of  the  institutions  and  customs  which 
he  describes.  Again  it  is  to  the  last  degree  impro- 
bable (being  without  a  precedent  or  parallel)  that  an 
ancient  author11  should  intentionally  and  successfully 
avoid  all  reference  to  historical  occurrences,  and  to 
changes  in  religious  foims  or  doctrines  of  a  date 
posterior  to  that  of  the  events  which  he  narrates. 
These  points  are  now  generally  recognised,  but  they 
have  rarely  been  applied  with  consistency  and  can- 
dour by  commentators  on  this  book. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  distinctly  admitted  that 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  no  reference  what- 
ever is  made  to  the  Mosaic  law,  or  to  any  of  the  ' 
peculiar  institutions  of  Israel,1  or  to  the  great  car- 
dinal events  of  the  national  history  after  the  Exodus. 
It  cannot  be  proved k  that  such  reference  was  un- 
likely to  occur  in  connexion  with  the  argument. 
The  sanctions  and  penalties  of  the  law  if  known, 
could  scarcely  have  been  passed  over  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  Job,  while  the  deliverance  of  Israel  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Egyptians  supplied  exnetly  the 


Instances  in  our  own  literature  will  occur  to  every 
reader. 

'  The  «T»f  krrium,  and  passages  of  which  the 
interpretation  is  wholly  a  matter  of  conjecture,  fax 
surpass  those  of  any  portion  of  the  O.  T. 

■  This  is  true  of  the  Greek  dramatists,  and  of  the 
greatest  original  writers  of  our  own,  and  indeed  of 
every  country  before  the  18th  century. 

k  In  fact,  scarcely  one  work  of  Action  exists  in  which  . 
a  searching  criticism  docs  not  detect  anachronisms  or 
inconsistencies. 

'  See  Renan,  p.  xvi.  It  should  be  noted  that  even 
the  word  mill,  so  common  in  every  other  book, 
especially  in  those  of  the  post-Davidic  age,  occurs 
only  once  in  Job  xxii.  52,  and  then  not  in  the  «pecuu 
or  technical  signification  of  a  received  code. 

k  See,  on  the  other  side,  Fareaa  ap.  Boaenm. 
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examples  which  they  required  in  order  to  silence  the 
complaints  and  answer  the  arguments  of  Job. 
The  force  of  this  argument  is  not  ariected  by  the 
answer  that  other  books  written  long  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  contain  few  or 
uo  allusions  to  those  institutions  or  events.  The 
statement  is  inaccurate.  In  each  of  the  books  spe- 
cified m  there  are  abundant  traces  of  the  law.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  complete  view  of  the 
Levitical  rites,  or  of  historical  tacts  unconnected 
with  the  subject  matter  of  those  works,  could  be 
derived  from  them  ;  but  they  abound  in  allusions 
to  customs  and  notions  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews 
trained  under  the  law,  to  the  services  of  the  taber- 
nacle or  temple,  and  they  all  recognise  most  dis- 
tinctly the  existence  of  a  sacerdotal  system,  whereas 
our  author  ignores,  and  therefore,  as  we  may  rea- 
T  sonably  conclude,  was  unacquainted  with,  any  forms 
of  religious  service,  save  those  of  the  patriarchal 
age. 

Ewald,  whose  judgment  in  this  case  will  not  be 
questioned,"  asserts  very  positively  that  in  all  the 
descriptions  of  manners  and  customs,  domestic, 
social,  and  political,  and  even  in  the  indirect  allu- 
sions and  illustrations,  the  genuine  colouring  of  the 
age  of  Job,  that  is  of  the  period  between  Abraham 

7  and  Moses,  is  very  faithfully  observed ;  that  all  his- 
torical examples  and  allusions  are  taken  exclusively 
from  patriarchal  times,  and  that  there  is  a  com- 
plete and  successful  avoidance  of  direct  reference  to 
later  occurrences,0  which  in  his  opinion  may  have 
been  known  to  the  writer.   All  critics  concur  in 

r  extolling  the  fresh,  antique  simplicity  of  manners 
described  in  this  book,  the  genuine  air  of  the  wild, 
free,  vigorous  life  of  the  desert,  the  stamp  of  hoar 
antiquity,  and  the  thorough  consistency  in  the  de- 
velopment of  characters,  equally  remarkable  for 
originality  and  force.  There  is  an  absolute  con- 
trast between  the  manners,  thoughts,  and  feelings, 
and  those  which  characterised  the  Israelites  during 
the  monarchical  period;  while  whatever  difference 
exists  between  the  customs  of  the  older  patriarchs 
as  described  in  Genesis  and  those  of  Job's  family  and 
associates,  is  accounted  for  by  the  progress  of  events 
in  the  intervening  period.  The  chieftain  lives  in 
considerable  splendour  and  dignity ;  menial  offices, 
such  as  commonly  devolved  upon  the  elder  patriarchs 
and  their  children,  are  now  performed  by  servants, 
between  whom  and  the  family  the  distinction  appears 
to  be  more  strongly  marked.  Job  visits  the  city 
frequently,  and  is  there  received  with  high  respect 
as  a  prince,  judge,  and  distinguished  warrior  (xxix. 
7-9).  There  are  allusions  to  courts  of  judicature, 
written  indictments,0  and  regular  forms  of  pro- 
cedure (xiii.  26,  and  xxxi.  28).  Men  had  begun 
to  observe  and  reason  upon  the  phenomena  of  na- 

»  M.  Kenan  says :  "  On  s'ctonnait  de  nc  trouver 
dans  le  urre  de  Job  auonne  trace  des  prescriptions 
mosatques.  Mais  on  n'en  trouve  pas  davantage  lans 
le  livre  des  Proverbes,  dans  l'histoire  des  Juges  et  des 
premiers  Bois,  et  en  general  dans  les  ecrivalns  ante- 
rieurs  a  la  derniere  epoque  du  royaume  de  Juda." 
Jt  must  be  remembered  that  this  writer  denies  tbe 
authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch. 

■  See  the  Einleitimg,  p.  57.  M.  Renan,  Hahn, 
Schlottmann,  and  other  critics,  agree  rally  with  this 
opinion. 

*  The  entire  disappearance  of  the  bushmen  (Job 
xxi.  4-7)  belongs  to  a  very  early  age.  Ewald  sup- 
poses them  to  have  been  descendants  of  the  Horites  ; 
and  Schlottmann  (p.  15)  observes,  truly,  that  the 
writer  must  have  known  them  from  his  own  observa- 
tion. This  throws  us  of  course  back  to  the  Mosaic  age. 

you  i. 


ture,  and  astronomical  observations  were  connected 
with  curious  speculations  upon  primeval  traditions. 
We  read  (xx.  15,  xxiii.  10,  xxvii.  16,  17,  xxviii. 
1-21)  of  mining  operations,  great  buildings,  ruined 
sepulchres,  perhaps  even  of  sculptured  figures  of 
the  dead,'1  and  there  are  throughout  copious  allu- 
sions to  the  natural  productions  and  the  arts  of 
Egypt.  Great  revolutions  had  occurred  within 
the  time  of  the  writer ;  nations  once  independent 
had  been  overthrown,  and  whole  races  reduced 
to  a  state  of  misery  and  degradation.  All  this 
might  be  expected,  even  supposing  the  work  to 
have  been  written  before  or  near  the  date  of  the 
Exodus.  The  communications  with  Egypt  were 
frequent,  and  indeed  uninterrupted  during  the  pa- 
triarchal age,  and  in  that  country  each  one  of  the 
customs  upon  which  most  reliance  is  placed  as  in- 
dicating a  later  date,  is  now  proved  to  have  been 
common  long  before  the  age  of  Moses  (see  Lepeius, 
Schlottmann,  p.  107).  Moreover,  there  is  sufficient 
reason  to  believe  that  under  favourable  circum- 
stances a  descendant  of  Abraham,  who  was  himself 
a  warrior,  and  accustomed  to  meet  princes  on  terms 
of  equality,  would  at  a  very  early  age  acquire  the 
habits,  position,  and  knowledge,  which  we  admire 
in  Job.  He  was  the  head  of  a  great  family,  suc- 
cessful in  war,  prosperous  in  peace,  supplied  abund- 
antly with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  enjoying 
many  of  its  luxuries ;  he  lived  near  the  great  cities 
on  the  Euphrates » and  Tigris,  and  on  the  route  of 
the  caravans  which  at  the  remotest  periods  ex- 
changed the  productions  of  Egypt  and  the  far  East, 
and  had  therefore  abundant  opportunities  of  pro- 
curing information  from  those  merchants,  supposing 
that  he  did  not  himself  visit  a  country  so  full  of 
interest  to  a  thoughtful  mind. 

Such  a  progress  in  civilization  may  or  may  not 
be  admitted  by  historical  critics  to  be  probable 
within  the  limits  of  time  thus  indicated,  but  no 
positive  historical  fact  or  allusion  can  be  produced 
from  the  book  to  prove  that  it  could  not  have  been 
written  before  the  time  of  Moses.  The  single  ob- 
jection (Kenan,  p.  40)  which  presents  any  difficulty 
is  the  mention  of  the  Chaldeans  in  the  introductory 
chapter.  It  is  certain  that  they  appear  first  in 
Hebrew  history  about  the  year  B.C.  770.  But  the 
name  of  Chesed,  the  ancestor  of  the  race,  is  found  in 
the  genealogical  table  in  Genesis  (xxii.  22),  a  fact 
quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  early  existence  of  the 
people  as  a  separate  tribe.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  an  ancient  race  bearing  that  name  in  Curdistan 
(see  Xenoph.,  Cyr.  iii.  1,  §34;  Anab.  iv.  3,  §4,  v. 
5,  §17)  was  the  original  source  of  the  nation,  who 
were  there  trained  in  predatory  habits,  and  accus- 
tomed, long  before  their  appearance  in  history,,  to 
make  excursions  into  the  neighbouring  deserts  ;*  a 

»  Known  in  Egypt  at  an  early  period  (Diod.  Sic. 
t.  p.  75). 

*  Ch.  xzi.  32.  The  interpretation  Is  very  doubtful. 
'  The  remarkable  treatise  by  Chwolsohn,  Usher  die 

Uberrute  der  Babykmitehm  Literatur  in  Araiirehtn 
Vebertetzmgen,  proves  an  advance  In  mental  cultiva- 
tion in  those  regions  at  a  far  earlier  age,  more 
than  sufficient  to  answor  every  objection  of  this 
nature. 

*  This  is  now  generally  admitted.  See  M.  Beuan, 
Mittoire  Glntrale  des  Langues  Semitiquet,  ed.  1858, 
p.  56.  He  says  truly  that  they  were  *'  redoutes  dans 
tout  l'Orlent  pour  leurs  brigandages"  (p.  65).  See 
also  Chwolsohn,  die  Seabier,  vol.  i.  p.  312.  Ur  of  the 
Chaldeans  was  undoubtedly  so  named  because  it  was 
founded  or  occupied  by  that  people. 
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view  quite  in  harmony  with  the  part  assigned  to 
them  in  this  book. 

The  aigumeuts  which  have  iixluced  the  gene- 
rality of  modern  critics  to  assign  a  later  date  to  this 
book,  notwithstanding  their  concurrence  in  most  of 
the  points  and  principles  which  we  have  just  con- 
sidered, may  lie  reduced  to  two  heads,  which  we 
will  now  examine  separately : — 
"  1,  We  are  told  that  the  doctrinal  system  is 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  Mosaic ;  in  fact  that 
it  is  the  result  of  a  recoil  from  the  stern,  narrow 
dogmatism  of  the  Pentateuch.  Here  of  course  there 
can  be  no  common  ground  between  those  who 
admit,  and  those  who  secretly  or  openly  deny  the 
authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the  Mosaic  writings. 
Still  even  rationalistic  criticism  cannot  show,  what 
it  so  confidently  assumes,  that  there  is  a  demon- 
strable difference  in  any  essential  point  between  the 
principles  recognised  in  Genesis  and  those  of  onr 
author.  The  absence  of  all  recognition  of  the  pecu- 
liar views  and  institutions  first  introduced  or  de- 
veloped in  the  law  has  been  already  shown  to  be  an 
evidence  of  an  earlier  date— all  that  is  really 
proved  is  that  the  elementary  truths  of  primeval 
revelation  are  represented,  and  their  consequences 
developed  under  a  great  variety  of  striking  and 
original  forms — a  fact  sufficient.y  accounted  for  by 
the  highly  thoughtful  character  of  the  book,  and 
the  undoubted  genius  of  the  writer  (comp.  Job  x. 
9 ;  Gen.  iii.  19 ;  Isa.  xxvii.  3 ;  Gen.  ii.  7,  vii.  22 ; 
Job  xxii.  15,  16,  with  the  account  of  the  deluge). 
In  Genesis  and  in  this  work  we  have  the  same 
theology ;  the  attributes  of  the  Godhead  are  identical. 
Man  is  represented  in  all  his  strength  and  in  all  his 
weakness,  glorious  in  capacities,  but  infirm  and 
impure  in  his  actual  condition,  with  a  soul  and 
spirit  allied  to  the  eternal,  but  with  a  physical 
constitution  framed  from  the  dust  to  which  it  must 
return.  The  writer  of  Job  knows  just  so  much  of 
the  fell  of  Adam  and  the  early  events  of  man's  his- 
tory, including  the  deluge  (xxii.  15,  16),  as  was 
likely  to  be  preserved  by  tradition  in  all  the  fami- 
lies descended  from  Shem.  And  with  reference  to 
those  points  in  which  a  real  progress  was  made 
by  the  Israelites  after  the  time  of  Moses,  the 
position  from  which  this  writer  starts  is  precisely 
that  of  the  lawgiver.  One  great  problem  of  the 
book  is  the  reconciliation  of  unmerited  suffering 
with  the  love  and  justice  of  God.  In  the  prophets 
and  psalms  the  subject  is  repeatedly  discussed,  and 
receives,  if  not  a  complete,  yet  a  substantially  satis- 
factory settlement  in  connexion  with  the  great 
doctrines  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  priesthood,  suffer- 
ings, and  second  advent,  involving  the  resurrection 
and  a  future  judgment.  In  the  book  of  Job,  as  it 
has  been  shown,  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
question  had  previously  been  raised.  The  answers 
given  to  it  are  evidently  elicited  by  the  discussions. 
Even  in  the  discourse  of  Elihu,  in  which  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  full  development  of  the 
7  true  theory  of  providential  dispensations  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  found,  and  which  indeed  for  that 
very  reason  has  been  suspected  of  interpolation, 
there  is  no  sign  that  the  writer  knew  those  cha- 
racteristics of  Messiah  which  from  the  time  of 


*  To  the  epoch  of  the  Achaemenidac. 

"  8ee  Renan,  p.  xxxix.  This  was  previously  pointed 
out  by  Herder. 

1  Dr.  Lee  (Introduction  to  Job,  p.  13)  observes  that 
Although  Satan  id  not  named  in  Genesis,  yet  that  the 
character  which  that  name  implies  is  clearly  intimated 
In  the  words,  "  I  will  put  enmity  (rOtt)  between 


David  were  continually  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
Israelites. 

Again  it  is  said  that  the  representation  of  angels, 
and  still  more  specially  of  Sntan,  belongs  to  a  later 
epoch.  Some  have  even  asserted  that  the  notion 
must  have  been  derived  from  Persian  or  Assyrian 
mythology.  That  hypothesis  is  now  generally  re- 
jected— on  the  one  hand  it  would  fix  a  far  later 
date'  for  the  composition  than  any  critic  of  the 
least  authority  would  now  assign  to  the  book  ;  on 
the  other  it  is  proved  "  that  Satan  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  Ahriman;  he  acts  only  by  permission 
from  God,  and  differs  from  the  angels  not  in  essence 
but  iu  character.  It  is  true  that  Satan  is  not 
named  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  there  is  an  exact 
correspondence  between  the  characteristics  of  the 
malignant  and  envious  accuser  in  this  book  and 
those  of  the  enemy  of  man  and  God,  which  are 
developed  in  the  history  of  the  Fall.1  The  appella- 
tion of  "  sons  of  God  "  is  peculiar  to  this  book  and 
that  of  Genesis. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  no  charge  of  idolatry 
is  brought  against  Job  by  his  opponents  when 
enumerating  all  the  crimes  which  they  can  imagine 
to  account  for  his  calamities.  The  only  allusion  to 
the  subject  (xxxi.  26)  refers  to  the  earliest  form  of 
false  religion  known  in  the  East.7  To  an  Israelite, 
living  after  the  introduction  of  heathen  rites,  such 
a  charge  was  the  very  first  which  would  have  sug- 
gested itself,  nor  can  any  one  satisfactory  reason  be 
assigned  for  the  omission. 

2.  Nearly  all  modern  critics,  even  those  who 
admit  the  inspiration  of  the  author,  agree  in  the 
opinion  that  the  composition  of  the  whole  work,  the 
highly  systematic  development  of  the  plot,  and  the 
philosophic  tone  of  thought  indicate  a  considerable 
progress  in  mental  cultivation  far  beyond  what  can, 
with  any  show  of  probability,  be  supposed  to  have  * 
existed  before  the  age  of  Solomon.  We  are  told 
indeed  that  such  topics  as  are  here  introduced  occu- 
pied men's  minds  for  the  first  time  when  schools  of 
philosophy  were  formed  under  the  influence  of  that 
prince.  Such  assertions  are  easily  made,  and  rest- 
ing on  no  tangible  grounds,  they  are  not  easily  dis- 
proved. It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  the 
persons  introduced  in  this  book  belong  to  a  country 
■celebrated  for  wisdom  in  the  earliest  times;  inso- 
much that  the  writer  who  speaks  of  those  schools 
considers  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  Salomonisn 
writings  were  derived  from  intercourse  with  its 
inhabitants  (Kenan,  p.  xxiii.-xxv.).  The  book  of 
Job  differs  from  those  writings  chiefly  in  it»  greater 
earnestness,  vehemence  of  feeling,  vivacity  of 
imagination,  and  free  independent  inquiry  into  the 
principles  of  divine  government,  characteristics  as  H 
would  seem  of  a  primitive  race,  acquainted  only 
with  the  patriarchal  form  of  religion,  rather  than  of 
a  scholastic  age.  There  is  indeed  nothing  in  the 
composition  incompatible  with  the  Mosaic  age, 
admitting  (what  all  rationalistic  critics  who  assign 
a  later  date  to  this  book  deny)  the  authenticity  and 
integrity  of  the  Pentateuch. 

We  should  attach  more  weight  to  the  argument 
derived  from  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the 
entire  book  (Schlottmann,  p.  108),  did  we  not  re- 

thee  and  him."  The  connexion  between  this  word 
and  the  name  of  Job  is  perhaps  more  than  an  acci- 
dental coincidence. 

»  The  worship  of  the  moon  was  introduced  into 
Mesopotamia,  probably  in  the  earliest  age,  by  the 
Aryan*.    See  Chwolsoha,  Du  Sniw,  i.  p.  313. 
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member  how  completely  the  same  course  of  reason-  j 
ing  misled  the  acutest  critics  in  the  case  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  There  is  a  kind  of  artifice  in 
7  style  and  arrangement  of  a  subject  which  is  at 
once  recognised  as  an  infallible  indication  of  a  highly 
cultivated  or.  declining  literature.  This,  however, 
differs  essentially  from  the  harmonious  and  majestic 
•mplicity  of  form,  and  the  natural  .development  of 
a  great  thought  which  characterise  the  first  grand 
productions  of  genius  in  every  nation,  and  produce 
so  powerful  an  impression  of  reality  as  well  as  of 
grandeur  in  every  unprejudiced  reader  of  the  book 
of  Job. 

These  considerations  lead  of  course  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  book  must  have  been  written  before 
the  promulgation  of  the  Law,  by  one  speaking  the 
.  Hebrew  language,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  traditions  preserved  in  the  family  of  Abraham. 
Whether  the  writer  had  access  to  original  docu- 
ments *  or  not  is  mere  matter  of  conjecture ;  but  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  he  adhered  very  closely 
to  the  accounts,  whether  oral  or  written,  which  he 
received. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  consider  the 
arguments  of  those  who  hold  that  the  writer  lived 
near  the  time  of  the  captivity — that  view  is  now 
j  all  but  universally  repudiated :  but  one  hypothesis 
which  has  been  lately  brought  forward  (by  Stickel, 
who  is  followed  by  Schlottmann),  and  supported 
by  very  ingenious  arguments,  deserves  a  more  spe- 
cial notice.  It  meets  some  of  the  objections  which 
have  been  here  adduced  to  the  prevalent  opinion  of 
modern  critics,  who  maintain  that  the  writer  must 
have  lived  at  a  period  when  the  Hebrew  language 
uid  literature  had  attained  their  full  develop- 
ment; while  it  accounts  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
for  some  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the 
*  book.  That  supposition  is,  that  Job  may  have 
been  written  after  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites 
by  a  dweller  in  the  south  of  Judaea,  in  a  district 
immediately  bordering  upon  the  Idumean  desert. 
Die  inhabitants 'of  that  district  were  to  a  consider- 
able extent  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  nation: 
their  attendance  at  the  festivals  and  ordinances  of 
the  tabernacle  and  of  the  temple  before  the  time 
of  the  later  kings,  was  probably  rare  and  irregular, 
if  it  were  not  altogether  interrupted  during  a  long 
period.  In  that  case  it  would  be  natural  that  the 
'author,  while  recognising  and  enforcing  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  religion,  should  be  sparing  in 
allusions  to  the  sanctions  or  observances  of  the  law. 
A  resident  in  that  district  would  have  peculiar 
opportunities  of  collecting  the  varied  and  extensive 
information  which  was  possessed  by  the  author  of 
Job.  It  was  not  tar  from  the  country  of  Eliphaz ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  intercourse  with  all  the 
races  to  which  the  persons  named  in  the  book  be- 
longed was  frequent  during  the  early  years  of 
Israelitish  history.  The  caravans  of  Tema  and 
Sheba  (Job  vi.  19)  crossed  there  in  a  route  much 
frequented  by  merchants,  and  the  communications 
with  Egypt  were  of  course  regular  and  uninter- 
rupted. A  man  of  wealth,  station,  and  cultivated 
mind,  such  as  we  cannot  doubt  the  author  must 
have  been,  would  either  learn  from  conversation 
with  merchants  the  peculiarities  to  which  he  so 
frequently  alludes,  or,  as  is  highly  probable,  he 
would  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 


'  The  most  sceptical  critics  admit  that  the  Israel- 
ites had  written  documents  in  the  age  of  Moses.  See 
E.  Kenan,  Hittoire  dot  Languet  Btmitiqutt,  p.  116. 
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of  visiting  that  country,  of  all  the  most  interesting 
to  an  ancient.  The  local  colouring,  so  strikingly 
characteristic  of  this  book,  and  so  evidently  natural, 
is  just  what  might  be  expected  from  such  a  writer : 
the  families  in  southern  Palestine,  even  at  a  later 
age,  lived  very  much  after  the  manner  of  the  patri-  * 
archs ;  and  illustrations  derived  from  the  free,  wild, 
vigorous  life  of  the  desert,  and  the  customs  of  pas- 
toral tribes,  would  spontaneously  suggest  themselves 
to  his  mind.  The  people  appear  also  to  have  been 
noted  for  freshness  and  originality  of  mind — qua- 
lities seen  in  the  woman  of  Tekoah,  or  still  more 
remarkably  in  Amos,  the  poor  and  unlearned  herd- 
man,  also  of  Tekoah.  It  has  also  been  remarked 
that  Amos  seems  to  have  known  and  imitated  the 
book  of  Job  (comp.Am.  iv.  13,  v.  8,  ix.  6,  with 
Job  ix.  8,  9,  xxxviii.  31,  xii.  15;  Schlottmann, 
p.  109):  a  circumstance  scarcely  to  be  explained, 
considering  the  position  and  imperfect  education  ol 
that  prophet,  excepting  on  the  supposition  that  for 
some  reason  or  other  this  book  was  peculiarly  popu- 
lar in  that  district.  Some  weight  may  also  be  at- 
tached to  the  observation  (Stickel,  p.  276 ;  Schlott- 
mann, p.  Ill)  that  the  dialectic  peculiarities  ot 
Southern  Palestine,  especially  the  softening  of  the  • 
aspirates  and  exchanges  of  the  sibilants,  resemble 
the  few  divergences  •  from  pure  Hebrew  which  are 
noted  in  the  book  of  Job. 

The  controversy  about  the  authorship  cannot 
ever  be  finally  settled.  From  the  introduction  it 
may  certainly  be  inferred  that  the  writer  lived  f 
many  years  after  the  death  of  Job.  From  the 
strongest  internal  evidence  it  is  also  clear  that  he 
must  either  have  composed  the  work  before  the  law 
was  promulgated,  or  under  most  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  exempted  him  from  its  influence. 
The  former  of  these  two  suppositions  has  nothing 
against  it  excepting  the  arguments,  which  hare  been 
shown  to  be  far  from  conclusive,  derived  from  lan- 
guage, composition,  and  indications  of  a  high  state 
of  mental  cultivation  and  general  civilization.  It 
has  every  other  argument  in  its  favour,  while  it  is 
free  from  the  great,  and  surely  insuperable,  diffi- 
culty that  a  devout  Israelite,  deeply  interested  in 
all  religious  speculations,  should  ignore  the  doc- 
trines and  institutions  which  were  the  peculiar 
glory  of  his  nation :  a  supposition  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  intrinsic  improbability,  is  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  any  sound  view  of  the  inspiration  of 
holy  writ. 

A  complete  list  and  fair  estimate  of  all  the  pre- 
ceding commentators  on  Job  is  given  by  Rosen- 
mttller  {Eknchvs  Inst.  Jobi,  1824).  The  best 
Rabbinical  commentators  are — Jarchi,  in  the  12th 
century ;  A  ben  Ezra,  a  good  Arabic  as  well  as  He- 
brew scholar,  t  A-D-  1'68;  Levi  Ben  Gershom, 
commonly  known  as  Ralbag,  f  1370;  and  Nach- 
manides  in  the  13th  century.  Saadia,  the  well- 
known  translator  of  the  Pentateuch,  has  written  t 
paraphrase  of  Job,  and  Tanchnm  a  good  commen- 
tary, both  in  Arabic  (Ewald,  ForraoV,  p.  xi.).  The 
early  Fathers  contributed  little  to  the  explanation 
of  the  text ;  but  some  good  remarks  or.  the  general 
argument  are  found  in  Chrysostom,  Didymus  Alex- 
andrinus,  and  other  Greek  Fathers  quoted  in  the 
Catenae  of  Nicetas,  edited  by  Junius,  London,  fol., 
1637 — a  work  chiefly  valuable  with  reference  to 
the  Alexandrian  version.     Ephrem   Syrus  has 


•  z.  g.  3Nn»  for  asino,  vi. » ;  n-©o  for  cpe»o, 

vi.  10;  DCU  for  DD13,  v.  11;  pnt^  tor  Wm 

vii.  16. 
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scholia,  chiefly  doctrinal  and  practical,  rol.  li., 
Romae,  1740.  The  translation  in  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate by  Jerome  is  of  great  value;  but  the  com- 
mentary ascribed  to  him  consists  merely  of  excerpts 
from  the  work  of  Philip,  one  of  Jerome's  disciples 
(see  Tillemont,  Mem.  Kcc.  xii.  6G1) :  it  is  of  little 
or  no  use  for  the  interpretation.  The  great  woik 
of  Gregory  M.  is  practical,  spiritual,  or  mystical, 
but  has  little  connexion  with  the  literal  meaning, 
which  the  author  does  not  profess  to  explain. 
Among  the  long  list  of  able  and  learned  Romanists 
who  have  left  commentaries  ou  the  book,  few  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language :  from  Caie- 
tan,  Zuniga,  little  can  be  learned ;  but  A.  Schultens 
speaks  very  highly  of  Pineda,  whose  commentary 
has  passed  through  many  editions.  Rosenmuller 
says  the  German  translation  of  Job  by  T.  A.  De- 
nser is  one  of  the  best  in  that  language.  The  early 
Protestants,  Bucer,  Oecolampadius,  and  Calvin,  con- 
tributed somewhat  to  the  better  understanding  of 
the  text ;  but  by  far  the  best  commentary  of  that 
age  is  that  prepared  by  C.  Bertram,  a  disciple  of 
Mercer,  after  the  death  of  his  master,  from  his  MS. 
notes.  This  work  is  well  worth  consulting.  Mercer 
was  a  sound  Hebrew  scholar  of  Reuchlin's  school, 
and  a  man  of  acute  discernment  and  excellent  judg- 
ment. The  great  work  of  Albert  Schultens  on  Job 
(A.D.  1737)  far  surpasses  all  preceding  and  con- 
temporary expositions,  nor  has  the  writer  as  yet 
been  surpassed  in  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and 
.  oognate  languages.  He  was  the  first  who  brought 
all  the  resources  of  Arabic  literature  to  bear  upon 
the  interpretation  of  Job.  The  fault  of  his  book  is 
difluseness,  especially  in  the  statement  of  opinions 
long  since  rejected,  and  uninteresting  to  the  student. 
The  best  works  of  the  present  century  are  those  of 
Rosenmflller,  3  vols.  1824 ;  and  H.  Ewald,  whose 
translation  and  commentary  are  remarkable  for  ac- 
curate learning  and  originality  of  genius,  but  also 
for  contempt  of  all  who  believe  in  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture.  The  Vorrede  is  most  painful  in  tone. 
The  commentaries  of  Umbreit,  Yaihinger,  Lange, 
Stickel,  Hahn,  Hirzel,  De  Wette,  Knobel,  and  Vatke 
are  generally  characterised  by  diligence  and  in- 
genuity; but  have  for  the  most  part  a  strong 
rationalistic  tendency,  especially  the  three  last. 
The  most  useful  analysis  is  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
troduction to  K.  Schlottmann's  translation,  Berlin, 
1 85 1 ;  but  his  commentary  is  deficient  in  philological 
research.  M.  Return  has  lately  given  an  excellent 
translation  in  French  (Ze  Litre  de  Job,  Paris,  1859), 
with  an  introduction,  which,  notwithstanding  its 
thoroughly  sceptical  character,  shows  a  genial  ap- 
preciation of  some  characteristic  excellences  of  this 
book.  In  England  we  have  a  great  number  of  trans- 
lations, commentaries,  &c.,  of  various  merit :  among 
which  the  highest  rank  must  be  assigned  to  the 
work  of  Dr.  Lee,  especially  valuable  for  its  copious 
illustrations  from  Oriental  sources.       [F.  C.  C] 

JO'BAB.   1.  (33^ :  Jobab.)  The  last 

in  order  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  29 ;  1  Chr. 
i.  23).  His  name  has  not  been  discovered  among 
the  Arab  names  of  places  in  Southern  Arabia,  where 
he  ought  to  be  found  with  the  other  sons  of  Joktan. 
But  Ptolemy  mentions  the  'lapaplrai  near  the 
Sachalitae;  and  Bochart  (Phaleg,  ii.  21),  followed 
by  .falmasius  and  Gesenius,  suggests  the  reading 
'lm$a$lrai,  by  the  common  interchange  of  p  and 
ft.  The  identification  is  perhaps  correct,  but  it  has 
not  been  connected  with  an  Arab  name  of  a  tribe 
or  place  ;  and  Bochart's  conjecture  of  its  being  i.  q. 
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Arab.  ■  "  a  desert,"  &c.,  from  though 

mm"  *  »• 

regarded  as  probable  by  Gesenius  and  Michaeli*, 
seems  to  be  unworthy  of  acceptance.  Kalisch  (Com. 
on  Gen.)  says  that  it  is,  "according  to  the  etymo- 
logy, a  district  in  Arabia  Deserta,"  in  apparent 
ignorance  of  the  famous  desert  near  Hadramawt, 
called  the  Ahkftf,  of  proverbial  terror;  and  the 
more  extensive  waste  on  the  north-east  of  the  former, 
called  the  "  deserted  quarter,"  Er-Ruba  el-hhsilee, 
which  is  impassable  in  the  summer,  and  fitter  to  be 
called  desert  Arabia  than  the  country  named  deserta 
by  the  Greeks. 

2.  One  of  the  "kings"  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
33,  34 ;  1  Chr.  i.  44,  45),  enumerated  alter  the 
genealogy  of  Esau,  and  Sen-,  and  before  the  phyl- 
archs  descended  from  Esau.  [Edom.]  He  was 
"  son  of  Zerah  of  Bozrah,"  and  successor  of  Bela, 
the  first  king  on  the  list.  It  is  this  Jobab  whom 
the  LXX.,  quoting  the  Syriac,  identify  with  Job, 
his  father  being  Zerah  son  of  Esau,  and  his  mother, 
Boaifiba.  [E.  S.  P.] 

3.  King  of  Mapon  ;  one  of  the  northern  chief- 
tains who  attempted  to  oppose  Joshua's  conquest, 
and  were  routed  by  him  at  Meron  (Josh.  xi.  1 ,  only). 

4.  'IvXef0,  Alex. ;  'Iv£ct0i,  head  of  a  Btujamite 
house  (1  Chr.  viii.  10).    [Jeuz.]      [A.  C.  H.] 

JOCxTEBED(n33V;  '\«x<&*;  Jochabed). 
the  wife  and  at  the  same  time  the  aunt  of  Antrum, 
and  the  mother  of  Moses  and  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  20). 
In  order  to  avoid  the  apparent  illegality  of  the 
marriage  between  Amram  and  his  aunt,  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  render  the  word  dddah  "  cousin"  instead 
of  "  aunt."  But  this  is  unnecessary :  the  example 
of  Abraham  himself  (Gen.  xx.  12)  proves  that  in 
the  pre-Mosaic  age  a  greater  latitude  was  permitted 
in  regard  to  marriage  than  in  a  later  age.  More- 
over it  is  expressly  stated  elsewhere  (Ex.  ii.  1 ; 
Num.  xxvi.  59)  that  Jochebed  was  the  daughter 
of  Levi,  and  consequently  sister  of  Kohath,  Am- 
ram's  father.  '  [W.  L.  B.] 

JO'DA  ('IwSci)  =  Judah  the  Levite,  in  a  passage 
which  is  difficult  to  unravel  (1  Esd.  v.  58  ;  see 
Ezr.  iii.  9).  Some  words  are  probably  omitted. 
The  name  elsewhere  appears  in  the  A.  V.  in  the 
forms  Hodaviah  (Ezr.  ii.  40),  Hodevah  (Neh.  vii. 
43),  Hodijah  (Neh.  x.  10),  and  Sudias  (1  Esd. 
v.  26). 

JO  ED  Ojrt' :  'Iaxtt :  Joed),  a  Benjamite,  the 

son  of  Pedaiah  (Neh.  xi.  7).  Two  of  Kennicott's 
MSS.  read  Hin\  f.  «.  Joezer,  and  two  blW,  t  e. 
Joel,  confounding  Joed  with  Joel  the  son  of  Pedaiah, 
the  Manassite.    The  Syriac  must  have  had  JTIV. 

JO'EL(Srt»:  1w4i\:  Joel  and  Johel).  1. 
Eldest  (on  of  Samuel  the  prophet  (1  Sam.  viii.  2 ; 
1  Chr.  vi.  33,  xt.  17),  and  father  of  Hemon  the 
singer.  He  and  his  brother  Abioh  were  made 
judges  in  Beer&heba  when  their  father  was  old,  and 
no  longer  able  to  go  his  accustomed  circuit.  But 
they  disgraced  both  their  office  and  their  parentage 
by  the  corrupt  way  in  which  they  took  bribes  anil 
perverted  judgment.  Their  grievous  misconduct 
gave  occasion  to  the  change  of  the  constitution  of 
Israel  to  a  monarchy.  It  is  in  the  case  of  Joel  that 
the  singular  corruption  of  the  text  of  1  Chr.  vi.  13 
(28,  A.  V.)  has  taken  place.  Joel's  name  has 
dropped  out ;  and  Vashni,  which  means  "  and  the 
second,"  and  is  descriptive  of  Abijoh,  has  been  token 
for  a  proper  name. 
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2.  In  1  Chr.  vi.  36,  A.  V.,  Joel  seems  to  be 
merely  a  corruption  of  Shaul  at  ver.  24.  [  A.  G.  H.] 

3.  One  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets;  the  son 
of  Pethuel,  or,  according  to  the  LXX.,  Bethnel. 
Beyond  this  fact  all  is  conjecture  as  to  the  personal 
history  of  Joel.  Pseudo-Epiphanius  (ii.  245)  re- 
cords a  tradition  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
born  and  buried  at  Bethhoron,  between  Jerusalem 
and  Caesarea.  It  is  most  likely  that  he  lived  in 
Judaea,  for  his  commission  was  to  Judah,  as  that  of 
Hosea  had  been  to  the  ten  tribes  (St.  Jerome, 
Comment,  in  Joel).  He  exhorts  the  priests,  and 
makes  frequent  mention  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 
It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  he  were  a 
priest  himself  (Winer,  fiealw.),  but  there  do  not 
seem  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  determining  it  in 
the  affirmative,  though  some  recent  writers  («.  g. 
Maurice,  Prophets  and  Kings,  p.  179)  have  taken 
this  view.  Many  different  opinions  have  been 
expressed  about  the  date  of  Joel's  prophecy. 
Credner  has  placed  it  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  Ber- 
tholdt  of  Hezekiah,  Kimchi,  Jahn,  Sec.  of  Manasseh, 
and  Calmet  of  Josiah.  The  LXX.  places  Joel  after 
Amos  and  Micah.  But  there  seems  no  adequate 
reason  for  departing  from  the  Hebrew  order.  The 
majority  of  critics  and  commentators  (Abarbanel, 
Vitringa,  Hengstenberg,  Winer,  &c.)  fix  upon  the 

7  reign  of  Uzziah,  thus  making  Joel  nearly  contem- 
porary with  Hosea  and  Amos.  The  principal 
reasons  for  this  conclusion,  besides  the  order  of  the 
books,  are  the  special  and  exclusive  mention  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Edomites  as  enemies  of  Judah,  no 
allusion  being  made  to  the  Assyrians  or  Baby- 
lonians, who  arose  at  a  later  period.  Nothing,  says 
Hengstenberg,  has  yet  been  found  to  overthrow 
this  conclusion,  and  it  is  confirmed  on  other  grounds, 
especially 

Tlte  nature,  style,  and  contents  of  the  prophecy. 
—We  find,  what  we  should  expect  on  the  supposi- 
r  tion  of  Joel  being  the  first  prophet  to  Judah,  only  a 
grand  outline  of  the  whole  terrible  scene,  which 
was  to  be  depicted  more  and  more  in  detail  by  sub- 
sequent prophets  (Browne,  Ordo  Saecl.  p.  691). 
The  scope,  therefore,  is  not  any  particular  invasion, 
but  the  whole  day  of  the  Lorp\  "  This  book  of 
Joel  is  a  type  of  the  early  Jewish  prophetical  dis- 
course, and  may  explain  to  us  what  distant  events 
in  the  history  of  the  land  would  expand  it,  and 
bring  fresh  discoveries  within  the  sphere  of  the 
inspired  man's  vision"  (Maurice,  Prophets  and 
Kings,  p.  179). 

The  proximate  event  to  which  the  prophecy 
related  was  a  public  calamity,  then  impending  on 
Judaea,  of  a  twofold  character:  want  of  water,  and 
a  plague  of  locusts,  continuing  for  several  years. 
The  prophet  exhorts  the  people  to  turn  to  God 
with  penitence,  fasting,  and  prayer,  .and  then  (he 
says)  the  plague  shall  cease,  and  the  rain  descend 
in  its  season,  and  the  land  yield  her  accustomed 
fruit.  Nay,  the  time  will  be  a  most  joyful  one ; 
for  God,  by  the  outpouring  of  His  Spirit,  will  im- 
part to  His  worshippers  increased  knowledge  of 
Himself,  and  after  the  excision  of  the  enemies  of 
His  people,  will  extend  through  them  the  blessings 
of  true  religion  to  heathen  lands.  This  is  the 
jimple  argument  of  the  book  ;  only  that  it  is  beau- 
tified and  enriched  with  variety  of  ornament  and 
pictorial  description.  The  style  of  the  original  is 
perspicuous  (except  towards  the  end)  and  elegant, 
T  sui-passing  that  of  all  other  prophets,  except  Isaiah 
and  Habakkuk,  in  sublimity. 

Browne  [Ordo  Saecl.  p.  692)  regards  the  con- 


tents of  the  prophecy  as  embracing  two  visions,  but 
it  is  better  to  consider  it  as  one  connected  represen- 
tation (Hengst.,  Winer).  For  its  interpretation  we 
must  observe  not  isolated  facts  of  history,  but 
the  idea.  The  swarm  of  locusts  was  the  medium 
through  which  this  idea,  "the  ruin  upon  the 
apostate  church,"  was  represented  to  the  inward 
contemplation  of  the  prophet.  But,  in  one  un- 
broken connexion,  the  idea  goes  on  to  penitence, 
return,  blessing,  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  judgments 
on  the  enemies  of  the  Church  (1  Pet.  iv.  17), 
final  establishment  of  God's  kingdom.  All  prior 
destructions,  judgments,  and  victories  are  like  the 
smaller  circles ;  the  final  consummation  of  all 
things,  to  which  the  prophecy  reaches,  being  the  out- 
most one  of  all. 

The  locusts  of  ch.  ii.  were  regarded  by  many 
interpreters  of  the  last  century  (Lowth,  Shaw,  &c.) 
as  figurative,  and  introduced  by  way  of  comparison 
to  a  hostile  army  of  men  from  the  north  country. 
This  view  is  now  generally  abandoned.  Locusts 
are  spoken  of  in  Deut.  xxviii.  38  as  instruments  of 
Divine  vengeance ;  and  the  same  seems  implied  in 
Joel  ii.  11,  25.  Maurice  {Prophets  and  Kings, 
p.  180)  strongly  maintains  the  literal  interpretation. 
And  yet  the  plague  contained  a  parable  in  it,  which 
it  was  the  prophet's  mission  to  unfold.  The  tour 
kinds  or  swarms  of  locusts  (i.  4)  have  been  sup- 
posed to  indicate  four  Assyrian  invasions  (Titcomb, 
Bible  Studies),  or  four  crises  to  the  chosen  people  * 
of  God,  the  Babylonian,  Syro-Macedonian,  Roman, 
and  Antichristian  (Browne).  In  accordance  with 
the  literal  (and  certainly  the  primary)  interpreta- 
tion of  the  prophecy,  we  should  render  FlTiBnTlK 

as  in  our  A.  V.,  "  the  former  rain,"  with  Rosenm. 
and  the  lexicographers,  rather  than  "a  (or  the) 
teacher  of  righteousness  "  with  marg.  of  A.  V., 
Hengst.,  and  others.  The  allusion  to  the  Messiah, 
which  Hengst.  finds  in  this  word,  or  to  the  ideal 
teacher  (Deut.  xviii.  18),  of  whom  Messiah  was  the 
chief,  scarcely  accords  with  the  immediate  context. 

The  janPIK  of  ch.  iii.  1  in  the  Hebrew,  "  after- 
wards "  ch.  ii.  27  of  the  A.  V.,  raises  us  to  a  higher 
level  of  vision,  and  brings  into  view  Messianic 
times  and  scenes.  Here,  says  Steudel,  we  have  a 
Messianic  prophecy  altogether.  If  this  prediction 
has  ever  yet  been  fulfilled,  we  must  certainly  refer  ' 
the  event  to  Acts  ii.  The  best  commentators  are 
agreed  upon  this.  We  must  not,  however,  inter- 
pret it  thus  to  the  exclusion  of  all  reference  to  pre- 
paratory events  under  the  earlier  dispensation,  and 
still  less  to  the  exclusion  of  later  Messianic  times. 
Acts  ii.  virtually  contained  the  whole  subsequent 
development.  The  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  was  the  Axapx^,  while  the  full 
accomplishment  and  the  final  reality  are  yet  to  come. 
But  here  both  are  blended  in  one,  and  the  whole 
passage  has'  therefore  a  double  aspect.  The  pas- 
sage is  well  quoted  by  St.  Peter  from  the  first 
prophet  to  the  Jewish  kingdom.  And  his  quoting 
it  shows  that  the  Messianic  reference  was  the  pre- 
vailing one  in  his  day ;  though  Acts  ii.  39  proves 
that  he  extended  his  reference  to  the  end  of  the 
dispensation.  The  expression  "all  flesh"  (ii.  17) 
is  explained  by  the  following  clauses,  by  which  no  • 
principle  of  distribution  is  meant,  but  only  that  all 
classes,  without  respect  of  persons,  will  be  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Spirit's  influences.  All  distinction  of  1 
races,  too,  will  be  done  awav  (cf.  ii.  32,  with  Rom. 
x.  12,  13). 

lastly,  the  accompanying  portents  and  iudr- 
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menu  upon  the  enemies  of  God  find  their  various 
solutions,  according  to  the  interpreter*,  in  the 
repeated  deportations  of  the  Jews  by  neighbouring 
merchant*,  and  sale  to  the  Macedonians  (1  Mace.  iii. 
41,  and  Exek.  xxvii.  13),  followed  by  the  sweeping 
away  of  the  neighbouring  nations  (Maurice) ;  in  the 
event*  accompanying  the  crucifixion,  in  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  breaking  up  of  nil  human  polities. 
But  here  again  the  idea  includes  all  manifestations 
of  judgment,  ending  with  the  last.  The  whole  is 
shadowed  forth  in  dim  outline;  and  while  some 
crises  are  past,  others  are  yet  to  come  (com p.  iii. 
13-21  with  St.  Matt,  xxiv.,  and  Rev.  xix.). 

Among  the  commentators  on  the  book  of  Joel, 
enumerated  by  Rosenmiilier,  Scholia  in  Vet.  Teat., 
part  7,  vol.  i.,  may  be  specially  mentioned  Leusden's 
Joel  Explicate,  Ultra].  1657;  Dr.  Edw.  Pococks 
Commentary  on  the  Prophecy  of  Joel,  Oxford, 
1691 ;  and  A  Paraphrase  and  critical  Commentary 
on  the  Prophecy  of  Joel,  by  Samuel  Chandler, 
London,  1735.  See  also  bie  Propheten  dee  alien 
Bundea  erklart,  von  Heinrich  Kwald,  Stuttgart, 
18+0 ;  Praktiaclien  Commentor  iil/er  die  Kleinen 
Propheten,  vou  Dr.  I'rubreit,  Hamburgh,  1844; 
and  Book  of  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophet),  by  Dr. 
£.  Henderson,  London,  1845.  [H.  B.J 

4.  PNV:  'I«4A:  Joit.)  The  head  of  one  of  the 
families  of  the  Simeonite*  (1  Chr.  iv.  35).  He 
formed  part  of  the  expedition  against  the  Hamites 
of  Gedor  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

6.  A  descendant  of  Ueuben.  Junius  and  Tre- 
mellius  make  him  the  son  of  Hanoch,  while  others 
trace  his  descent  through  Carmi  (1  Chr.  r.  4). 
The  Syriac  for  Joel  substitutes  Carmi,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  genealogy  is  that  of  the 
eldest  son.  Burringtou  I  Oeneal.  i.  53)  maintains 
that  the  Joel  mentioned  in  v.  8  was  a  descendant, 
not  of  Hanoch,  but  of  one  of  his  brethren,  probably 
Carmi,  as  Junius  and  Tremellius  print  it  in  their 
genealogical  table.  But  the  passage  on  which  he 
relies  lor  support  (ver.-7),  as  concluding  the  gene- 
alogy of  Hanoch,  evidently  refer*  to  Beerah,  the 
prince  of  the  Keubenites,  whom  the  Assyrian  king 
carried  captive.  There  is,  however,  sufficient  simi- 
larity between  Shemaiah  and  Shema,  who  are  both 
represented  as  sons  of  Joel,  to  render  it  probable 
that  the  latter  is  the  same  individual  in  both 
instances.  Bertheau  conjecture*  that  he  was  con- 
temporary with  David,  which  would  be  approxi- 
mately true  if  the  genealogy  were  traced  in  each 
case  from  father  to  son. 

6.  Chief  of  the  Gadites,  who  dwelt  in  the  land 
of  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  12). 

7.  {Johel.)  The  son  of  Izrahiah,  of  the  tribe  of 
Issarhar,  and  a  chief  of  one  of  "  the  troops  of  the 
host  of  the  battle"  who  numbeied  in  the  days  of 
David  36,000  men  (1  Chr.  vii.  3).  Four  of  Kenni- 
oott's  MSS.  omit  the  words  "  and  the  sons  of 
Izrahiah ;"  so  that  Joel  appeal*  as  one  of  the  five 
•oris  of  Vzzi.  The  Syriac  retains  the  present  text, 
with  the  exception  of  reading  "  four  "  for  "  five." 

8.  The  brother  of  Nathan  of  Zobali  (1  Chr.  xi. 
38),  aud  one  of  David's  guard.  He  is  called  Ignl 
in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  36 ;  but  Kennicott  contends  that  in 
this  case  the  latter  passage  is  corrupt,  though  in 
other  words  it  preserved  the  true  reading. 

9.  The  chief  of  the  Gershomites  in  the  reign  of 
1  avid,  who  sanctified  themselves  to  bring  up  the 
aik  from  the  house  of  Obcdedom  (1  Chr.  xv. 
7, 11). 

10.  A  Gershomite  LeviU  in  the  reign  of  David, 


•on  of  Jehitl,  a  descendant  of  Laadan,  and  probably 
the  same  as  the  preceding  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  8 ;  xxvi. 
22).  He  was  one  of  the  officers  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  treasures  of  the  Temple. 

11.  The  son  of  Pedaiah,  and  prince  or  chief  of 
the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  west  of  Jordan,  in  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  20). 

12.  A  Kohathite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah. He  was  the  son  of  Azariah,  and  one  of  the 
two  repiesentatives  of  hi*  branch  of  the  tribe  in 
the  solemn  purification  by  which  the  Levite*  pre- 
pared themselves  for  the  restoration  of  the  Temple 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 

13.  One  of  the  sons  of  Nebo,  who  returned  with 
Ezra,  and  had  married  a  foreign  wife  (Ear.  x.  43). 
He  is  called  Juel  in  1  Esd.  ix.  35. 

14.  The  son  of  Zichri,  a  Benjainita,  placed  in 
command  over  those  of  his  own  tribe  and  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  9).  [W.  A.  W.] 

JOE'LAH  (iTJKJV:  'IsAfa;  Alex.  l-nXi: 
Joi'la),  son  of  Jeroham  of  Gedor,  who  with  his 
brother  joined  the  band  of  warriors  who  rallied 
round  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  7). 

JOE'ZEB  ClTifr:  'l*(api  ;  Cod.  Fred.  Aug. 
'Iu(aip ;  Jveier),  a  KorhiU,  one  of  David's  captains 
who  fought  by  his  side  while  living  in  exile  among 
the  Philistines  (1  Chr.  xii.  6). 

JOG'BEHAH  (fina?*:  in  Num.  the  LXX. 

have  translated  ic,  as  if  from  PD| — S^uffan  mrds ; 

in  Judg.  'Ieyc/9rfA ;  Alex.  4(  iromias  Ztfitt : 
Jegbaa),  one  of  the  cities  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
which  were  built  and  fortified  by  the  tribe  of  Gad 
when  they  took  possession  of  their  territory  (Num. 
xxiii.  35).  It  is  there  associated  with  Jaazkb 
and  Betiinimrah,  places  which  there  is  reason  to 
believe  weie  not  far  from  the  Jordan,  and  south  of 
the  Jebel-Jilad.  It  is  mentioned  once  again,  this 
time  in  connexion  with  Kobah,  in  the  account  of 
Gideon's  pursuit  of  the  MidianiUs  (Judg.  vlii.  11). 
They  were  at  Karkor,  and  he  made  his  way  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  Jordan  valley  at  Succoth  and 
Penuel,  and  "  went  up  "—ascended  from  the  Gbor 
by  one  of  the  torrent-beds  to  the  downs  of  the 
higher  level — by  the  way  of  the  dweller*  in  tents 
— the  pastoral  people,  who  avoided  the  district  of 
the  towns — to  the  east  of  Kobah  and  Jogbehah — 
making  his  way  towards  the  waste  country  in  the 
south-east.  Here,  according  to  the  scanty  informa- 
tion we  possess,  Karkor  would  seem  to  have  been 
situated.  Mo  trace  of  any  name  like  Jogbehah  has 
yet  been  met  with  in  the  above,  or  any  other 
direction.  [G.] 

JO'GLI(^3»:  '£7X1;  Alex.  'EitAf:  JogK), 

the  father  of  Bukki,  a  chief  man  among  the  Danites 
(Num.  xxxiv.  22). 

JO'HA.  1.  (Nl* :  1*»M  ;  Alex.  'ltMXi  ■ 
Joha.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Beriah,  the  BcnjamiU, 
who  was  a  chief  of  the  lathers  of  the  dwellers  in 
Aijalon,  and  had  put  to  flight  the  inhabitants  of 
Gath  (1  Chr.  viii.  16).  His  family  may  possibly 
have  founded  a  colony,  like  the  Danites,  within  the 
limits  of  another  tribe,  where  they  were  exposed, 
as  the  men  of  Ephraim  bad  been,  to  the  attacks  of 
the  Gittites.  Such  border-warfare  was  too  common 
to  render  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  narratives 
in  1  Chr.  vii.  21  and  viii.  13  refer  to  the  saiue 
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encounter,  although  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that 
the  name  Beriah  occur*  in  each. 

2.  ('I«fa«;  Ai*x.'l*a(<U.)  The  Tizite,  one  of 
Duvid's  guard.  Kennicott  decide*  that  he  was  the 
sou  of  Shimri,  as  he  is  represented  in  the  A.  V., 
though  in  the  margin  the  translators  have  put 
"  Shimrite  "  tor  "  the  son  of  Shimri  "  to  the  name 
of  his  brother  Jedihel. 

JOHA'NAN  (]jrf' :  'laarir),  a  shortened 
form  of  Jehohanan="  Jehovah's  gift."  It  is  the 
same  as  John.  [Jehoiianan.]  1.  Son  of  Aza- 
riah  [Azariah,  2],  and  grandson  of  Abimaaz  the 
son  of  Zadok,  and  father  of  Azariah,  3  (1  Chr.  vi. 
9,  10,  A.  V.).  In  Josephus  (Ant.  x.  8,  §6)  the 
name  is  corrupted  to  Joramus,  and  in  the  Seder 
Olam  to  Jonhaz.  The  latter  places  him  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoshaphat ;  but  merely  because  it  begins  by 
wrongly  placing  Zadok  in  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
yiuce  however  we  know  from  1  K.  iv.  2,  supported 
by  1  Chr.  vi.  10,  A.  V..  thai  Azariah  the  father  of 
Johanan  was  high-priest  in  Solomon's  reign,  and 
Amariah  his  grandson  was  so  in  Jehoshaphat's 
reign,  we  may  conclude  witheut  much  doubt  that 
Johanan's  pontificate  fell  in  the  reign  of  Kehoboam. 
(See  Hervey's  Genealogies,  $c,  ch.  x.) 

2.  Son  of  Elioenai,  the  son  of  Neariah,  the  son 
of  Shemaiah,  in  the  line  of  Zerubbabel's  heirs 
[Siiemaiau],  (I  Chr.  iii.  24).  [A.  C.  H.] 

3.  ('lewd'  in  2  K.,  'laivcw  in  Jer. ;  Alex.  'IudVav 
in  2  K.,  and  'lvdyvar  in  Jer.,  except  xli.  11,  xiii.  8, 
xliii.  2,  4,  5:  Jolutrnm).  The  son  of  Kareah,  and 
one  of  the  captains  of  the  scattered  remnants  of  the 
army  of  Judah,  who  escaped  in  the  final  attack  upon 
Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  and,  after  the  capture 
of  the  king,  remained  in  the  open  country  of  Moab  and 
the  Ammonites,  watching  the  tide  of  events.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  repair  to  Mizpah,  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  hostile  army,  and  tender  his  allegiance 
to  the  new  governor  appointed  by  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon. From  his  acquaintance  with  the  treacherous 
designs  of  Ishmael,  against  which  Gedaliah  was 
unhappily  warned  in  vain,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  he  may  have  been  a  companion  of 
Ishmael  in  his  exile  at  the  couit  of  Baalis  king  of 
Ihe  Ammonite*,  the  promoter  of  the  plot  (Jer.  xl. 
8-16).  After  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  Johanan  was 
one  of  the  foremost  in  the  pursuit  of  his  assassin, 
and  rescued  the  captives  he  had  carried  off  from 
ilizpah  (Jer.  xli.  11-16).  Fearing  the  vengeance 
of  the  Chaldeans  for  the  treachery  of  Ishmael,  the 
captains,  with  Johanan  at  their  head,  halted  by  the 
Khan  of  Chimham,  on  the  road  to  Egypt,  with 
the  intention  of  seeking  refuge  there ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  warnings  of  Jeremiah,  settled  in  a 
body  at  Tahpanhes.  They  were  afterwards  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country,  in  Migdol,  Noph, 
and  Pathros,  and  from  this  time  we  lose  sight  of 
Johanan  and  his  fellow-captains. 

4.  ('IsKU'dV.)  The  firstborn  son  of  Josiah  king" 
ot  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  15),  who  either  died  before 
his  father,  or  fell  with  him  at  Megiddo. .  Junius, 
without  any  authority,  identifies  him  with  Zaraces, 
mentioned  1  Esd.  i.  38. 

5.  A  valiant  Benjnmite,  one  of  David's  captains, 
who  joined  him  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  4). 

6.  (Alex.  'M ;  Cod.  Fred.  Aug.  'laiv.)  The 
eighth  in  number  of  the  lion-faced  warriors  of  Gad, 
who  left  their  tribe  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  David, 
and  spread  the  terror  of  their  arms  beyond  Jordan 
in  the  month  of  its  overflow  (1  Chr.  xii.  12). 

7.  (JjniiT :  'IwoWjr.)  The  father  of  Azariah. 


an  Ephraimite  in  the  time  of  Abas  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
12). 

8.  The  son  of  Hakkatan,  and  chief  of  the  Bene- 
Azgad  who  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  12).  He 
is  called  Johannes  in  1  Esd.  viii.  38. 

9.  (Ijrtnv)  The  son  of  Eliashib,  one  of  the  chief 
Levitts  (rW  xii.  23)  to  whose  chamber  (or  "  trea- 
sury," according  to  the  LXX.)  Ezra  retired  to 
mourn  over  the  foreign  marriages  which  the  people 
had  contracted  (Ezr.  x.  6).  He  is  called  Joanan 
in  1  Esd.  ix.  1 ;  and  some  have  supposed  him  to 
be  the  same  with  Jonathan,  descendant  of  another 
Eliashib,  who  was  afterwards  high-priest  (Keh. 
xii.  11). 

10.  (JJrftiV  :  'lardy;  Alex.  'luyiBcw ;  Cod.  Fred. 
Aug.  'luaviv.)  The  son  of  Tobiah  the  Ammonite, 
who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Meshullam  the 
priest  (Neh.  vi.  18).  [W.  A.  W.] 

JOHAN'NES  ('Iwlnxii :  Joannes)  =  Jeho- 
hanan  son  of  Bebai  ( 1  Esd.  ix.  29  ;  comp.  Ezr. 

x.  28). 

JOHN  ('ladrynt),  names  in  the  Apocrypha. 
1.  The  father  of  Mattathias,  and  grandfather  of 
the  Maccabaean  family  (1  Mace.  ii.  1). 

2.  The  (eldest)  son  of  Mattathias  ('IaowdV), 
surnamed  Caddis  (KoJSfr,  cf.  Grimm,  ad  1  Mace. 
ii.  2),  who  was  slain  by  "  the  children  of  Jambrl" 
[Jambm]  (1  Mace.  ii.  2;  ix.  36-38).  In  2  Mace, 
viii.  22  he  is  called  Joseph,  by  a  common  confusion 
of  name.  [Maccabees.] 

3.  The  father  of  Eupolemus,  one  of  the  envoys 
whom  Judas  Maccabaeus  sent  to  Rome  (1  Mace 
viii.  17;  2  Mace.  iv.  11). 

4.  The  son  of  Simon,  the  brother  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus ( 1  Mace.  xiii.  53,  xvi.  1 ), "  a  valiant  man," 
who,  under  the  title  of  Johannes  Hyrcanus,  nobly 
supported  in  after  time  the  glory  of  his  house. 
[MAOCABEK8.] 

5.  An  envoy  from  the  Jews  to  Lysias  (2  Mace. 

xi.  17).  [B.  F.  W.] 

JOHN  ('I»dVmt ;  Cod.  Bezae,  '\»yii*s  : 
Joannes).  1.  One  of  the  high-priest's  family,  who, 
with  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  sat  in  judgment  upon 
the  Apostles  Peter  and  John  for  their  cure  of  the 
lame  man  and  p;  eaching  in  the  Temple  (Acts  iv.  6). 
Lightfoot  identifies  him  with  R.  Johanan  ben  Zac- 
cai,  who  lived  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple,  and  was  president  of  the  great  Syna- 
gogue after  its  removal  to  Jabne,  or  Jamnia  (Light- 
foot,  Cent.  Chor.  Matth.  praef.  ch.  15;  see  also 
Selden,  De  SynedrHs,  ii.  ch.  15).  Grotius 'merely 
says  he  was  known  to  Rabbinical  writers  as  "  John 
the  priest"  (Comm.  m  Act.  iv.). 

2.  The  Hebrew  name  of  the  Evangelist  Mark, 
who  throughout  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  is  de- 
signated by  the  name  by  which  he  was  known 
among  his  countrymen  (Acts  xii.  12,  25,  xiii..  5, 
13,  xv.  37). 

JOHN,  the  Apostle  Clexbvqs).  It  will  be 
convenient  to  divide  the  life  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  present  article  into  periods  corresponding  both 
to  the  great  critical  epochs  which  separate  one  part 
of  it  from  another,  and  to  marked  differences  in  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  sources  from  which  our  ma- 
terials are  derived.  In  no  instance,  perhaps,  is  such 
a  division  more  necessary  than  in  this.  One  por- 
tion of  the  Apostle's  life  and  work  stands  out  before 
us  as  in  the  clearness  of  broad  daylight.  Over 
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those  which  precede  and  follow  it  there  brood  the 
bhadows  of  darkness  and  uncertainty.  In  the  former 
we  discern  only  a  few  isolated  facts,  and  are  left  to 
inference  and  conjecture  to  bring  them  together  into 
something  like  a  whole.  In  the  latter  we  encounter, 
it  is  true,  images  more  distinct,  pictures  more  vivid ; 
but  with  these  there  is  the  doubt  whether  the  dis- 
tinctness and  vividness  are  not  misleading — whe- 
ther half-traditional,  half-mythical  narrative  has 
not  taken  the  place  of  history. 

I.  Before  the  call  to  the  discipleship. — We  have 
no  data  for  settling  with  any  exactitude  the  time 
of  the  Apostle's  birth.  The  general  impression  left 
on  us  by  the  Gospel-narrative  is  that  he  was  younger 
than  the  brother  whose  name  commonly  precedes 
his  (Matt.  iv.  21,  z.  3,  xvii.  1,  &c. ;  but  oomp. 
Luke  ix.  28,  where  the  older  is  inverted),  younger 
than  his  friend  Peter,  possibly  also  than  his  Master. 
The  life  which  was  protracted  to  the  time  of  Trajan 
(Euseb-  H. E.iW.  23, following  Irenaeus)  can  hardly 

t  have  begun  before  the  year  B.C.  4  of  the  Dionysian 
aera.  The  Gospels  give  us  the  name  of  his  father 
Zebedaeus  (Matt.  iv.  21)  and  his  mother  Salome 
(Matt,  xxvii.  56,  compared  with  Mark  xr.  40,  xvi. 
1).  Of  the  former  we  know  nothing  more.  The 
traditions  of  the  fourth  century  (Kpiphan.  iii.  Haer. 
78)  make  the  latter  the  daughter  of  Joseph  by  his 

i  first  wife,  and  consequently  half-sister  to  our  Lord. 
By  some  recent  critics  she  has  been  identified  with 
the  sister  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  in  John  xix. 
25  (Wieseler,  Stud,  in  Krit.  1840,  p.  t>48).«  They 
lived,  it  may  be  inferred  from  John  i.  44,  in  or 
near  the  same  town  [Bethsaida]  as  those  who 
were  afterwards  the  companions  and  partners  of 
their  children.  There  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  the  Apostle  and  his  brother  grew  up.  The 
mention  of  the  "  hired  servants"  (Mark  i.  20),  of 
his  mother's  *'  substance  "  (iwb  ruv  {nrapxivrwv, 
Luke  viii.  3),  of"  his  own  house"  (Wt  VSta,  John 
xix.  27),  implies  a  position  removed  by  at  least 

'  some  steps  from  absolute  poverty.  The  fact  that 
the  Apostle  was  known  to  the  high-priest  Coiaphas, 
as  that  knowledge  was  hardly  likely  to  have  begun 
after  he  had  avowed  himself  the  disciple  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  suggests  the  probability  of  some  early 

'  intimacy  between  the  two  men  or  their  &milies.b 
The  name  which  the  parents  gave  to  their  younger 
child  was  too  common  to  serve  as  the  ground  of 
any  special  inference;  but  it  deserves  notice  (1) 
that  the  name  appears  among  the  kindred  of  Caia- 
phas  ( Acts  iv.  6) ;  (2)  that  it  was  given  to  another 
priestly  child,  the  son  of  Zacharins  (Luke  i.  13),  as 
the  embodiment  and  symbol  of  Messianic  hopes. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  name  at  this  period, 
unconnected  as  it  was  with  any  of  the  gi'eat  deeds 
of  the  old  heroic  days  of  Israel,  is  indeed  in  itself 
significant  as  a  sign  of  that  yearning  and  expectation 
which  then  characterised,  not  only  the  more  faithful 

t  and  devout  (Luke  ii.  25, 38),  but  the  whole  people. 
The  prominence  given  to  it  by  the  wouders  con- 
nected with  the  birth  of  the  future  Baptist  may 
have  given  a  meaning  to  it  for  the  parents  of  the 
future  Evangelist  which  it  would  not  otherwise 
have  had.  Of  the  character  of  Zebedaeus  we  have 
hardly  the  slightest  trace.  He  interposes  no  refusal 
when  his  sons  are  called  on  to  leave  him  (Matt.  iv. 


»  Ewald  ( Oeich.  liratlt,  v.  p.  1 7 11  adopts  Wleseler's 
conjecture,  and  connects  it  with  his  own  hypothesis 
that  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  our  Lord,  as  well  ax  the 
Iinptist,  were  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  On  the  other  hand, 
more  sober  critics,  like  Neandcr  (Pflunz.  u.  LcU.  p. 


21).  Alter  this  he  disappears  from  the  scene  of  the 
Gospel-history,  and  we  are  led  to  infer  that  he  had 
died  before  his  wife  followed  her  children  in  their 
work  of  ministration.  Her  character  meets  us  as 
presenting  the  some  marked  features  as  those  which 
were  conspicuous  in  her  son.  From  her,  who  fol- 
lowed Jesus  and  ministered  to  Him  of  her  sub- 
stance ( Luke  viii.  3),  who  sought  for  her  two  sons 
that  they  might  sit,  one  on  His  right  hand,  the 
other  on  His  left,  in  His  kingdom  (Matt.  xx.  20), 
he  might  well  derive  his  strong  affections,  his 
capacity  for  giving  and  receiving  love,  his  eager- 
ness for  the  speedy  manifestation  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom.  The  early  years  of  the  Apostle  we  may 
believe  to  have  passed  under  this  influence.  He 
would  be  trained  in  all  that  constituted  the  ordi- 
nary education  of  Jewish  boyhood.  Though  not 
taught  in  the  schools  of  Jerusalem,  and  therefore, 
in  later  life,  liable  to  the  reproach  of  having  no 
recognised  position  as  a  teacher,  no  Rabbinical  edu- 
cation (Acts  iv.  13),  he  would  yet  be  taught  to 
read  the  Law  and  observe  its  precepts,  to  feed  on 
the  writings  of  the  prophets  with  the  feeling  that 
their  accomplishment  was  not  far  off.  For  him 
too,  as  bound  by  the  Law,  there  would  be,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  the  periodical  pilgrimages  to  Jeru- 
salem. He  would  become  familiar  with  the  stately 
worship  of  the  Temple,  with  the  sacrifice,  the  in- 
cense, the  altar,  and  the  priestly  robes.  May  we 
not  conjecture  that  then  the  impressions  were  first 
made  which  never  afterwards  wore  off?  Assuming 
that  there  is  some  harmony  between  the  previous 
training  of  a  prophet  and  the  form  of  the  visions 
presented  to  him,  may  we  not  recognise  them  in 
the  rich  liturgical  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse — in  r 
that  union  in  one  wonderful  vision  of  all  that  was 
most  wonderful  and  glorious  in  the  predictions  ot 
the  older  prophets  ? 

Concurrently  with  this  there  would  be  also  the 
boy's  outward  life  as  sharing  in  his  father's  work. 
The  great  political  changes  which  agitated  the 
whole  of  Palestine  would  in  some  degree  make 
themselves  felt  even  in  the  village-town  in  which 
he  grew  up.  The  Galilean  fisherman  must  have 
heard,  possibly  with  some  sympathy,  of  the  efforts 
made  (when  he  was  too  young  to  join  in  them)  by 
Judas  of  Gamala,  as  the  great  asserter  of  the  free-  ' 
dom  of  Israel  against  their  Roman  rulers.  Like 
other  Jews  he  would  grow  up  with  strong  and 
bitter  feelings  against  the  neighbouring  Samaritans. 
Lastly,  before  we  pass  into  a  period  of  greater 
certainty,  we  must  not  forget  to  take  into  account 
that  to  this  period  of  his  life  belongs  the  com- 
mencement of  that  intimate  fellowship  with  Simon 
Bar-jonah  of  which  we  afterwards  find  so  many 
proofs.  That  friendship  may  even  then  have  been, 
ill  countless  ways,  fruitful  lor  good  upon  the  hearts 
of  both. 

II.  From  the  call  to  the  discipleship  to  tie  de- 
parture from  Jerusalem.— The  ordinary  life  of  the 
fisherman  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  was  at  last  broken 
in  upon  by  the  news  that  a  Prophet  had  once  more 
appeared.  The  voice  of  John  the  Baptist  was 
heard  in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  and  the  publicans, 
peasants,  soldiers,  and  fishermen  of  Galilee  gathered 
round  him.    Among  these  were  the  two  sons  of 


609,  4th  ed.),  and  LOcke  [Johannn,  i.  p.  9),  reject 
both  the  tradition  and  the  conjecture. 

b  Ewald  (I.  c.)  presses  this  also  into  the  service  of 
his  strange  hypothesis. 
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Zebedaeus  and  their  friends.  With  them  perhaps 
was  One  whom  as  yet  they  knew  not.  They  heard, 
it  may  be,  of  his  protests  against  the  vices  of  their 
own  ruler — against  the  hypocrisy  of  Pharisees  and 
Scribes.  But  they  heard  also,  it  is  clear,  words 
which  spoke  to  them  of  their  own  sins — of  their 
own  need  of  a  deliverer.  The  words  "  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins"  imply 
that  those  who  heard  them  would  enter  into  the 
blessedness  of  which  they  spoke.  Assuming  that 
the  unnamed  disciple  of  John  i.  37-40  was  the 

'evangelist  himself,  we  are  led  to  think  of  that 
meeting,  of  the  lengthened  interview  that  followed 
it  as  the  starting-point  of  the  entire  devotion  of 
heart  and  soul  which  lasted  through  his  whole  life. 
Then  Jesus  loved  him  as  he  loved  all  earnest  seekers 
after  righteousness  and  truth  (comp.  Mark  x.  21). 
The  words  of  that  evening,  though  unrecorded, 
were  mighty  in  their  effect.  The  disciples  (John 
apparently  among  them)  followed  their  new  teacher 
to  Galilee  (John  i.  44),  were  with  him,  as  such,  at 
the  marriage-feast  of  Cana  (ii.  2),  journeyed  with 
him  to  Capernaum,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem  (ii. 
12,  22),  came  back  through  Samaria  (iv.  8),  and 
then,  for  some  uncertain  interval  of  time,  returned 
to  their  former  occupations.  The  uncertainty  which 
hangs  over  the  narratives  of  Matt.  iv.  18,  and  Luke 
r.  1-11  (comp.  the  arguments  for  and  against  their 
relating  to  the  same  events  in  Lampe,  Comment,  ad 
Jocmn.  i.  p.  20),  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  they 
received  a  special  call  to  become  "  fishers  of  men  " 
once  only  or  twice.  In  either  case  they  gave  up 
the  employment  of  their  life  and  went  to  do  a  work 
like  it,  and  yet  unlike,  in  God's  spiritual  kingdom. 
From  this  time  they  take  their  place  among  the 
company  oR  disciples.  Only  here  and  there  are 
there  traces  of  individual  character,  of  special  turn- 
ing-points in  their  lives.  Soon  they  find  themselves 
in  the  number  of  the  Twelve  who  are  chosen,  not 
as  disciples  only,  but  as  their  Lord's  delegates — 
representatives — Apostles.  In  all  the  lists  of  the 
Twelve  those  four  names  of  the  sons  of  Jonah  and 

j  Zebedaeus  stand  foremost.  They  come  within  the 
innermost  circle  of  their  Lord's  friends,  and  are  as 
the  iKKtKriay  iK\tm6rtpoi.  The  three,  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  are  with  him  when  none  else  are, 
in  the  chamber  of  death  (Mark  v.  37),  in  the  glory 
of  the  transfiguration  (Matt.  ivii.  1),  when  he 
forewarns  them  of  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  City 
(Mark  xiii.  3,  Andrew,  in  this  instance,  with  them), 
in  the  agony  of  Gethsetnane.  St.  Peter  is  through- 

»  out  the  leader  of  that  band ;  to  John  belongs  the 
yet  more  memorable  distinction  of  being  the  dis- 
ciple whom  Jesus  loved.  This  love  is  returned 
with  a  more  single  undivided  heart  by  him  than 
by  any  other.  If  Peter  is  the  <piAo'xP«rror,  John 
is  the  4>iA.ij|<to5s  (Grotius,  Proiegom.  in  Joarm.). 
Some  striking  facts  indicate  why  this  was  so;  what 
the  character  was  which  was  thus  worthy  of  the 
love  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  They  hardly  sustain 
the  popular  notion,  fostered  by  the  received  types  of 
Christian  art,  of  a  nature  gentle,  yielding,  feminine. 
The  name  Boanerges  (Mark  iii.  17)  implies  a  vehe- 
mence, zeal,  intensity,  which  gave  to  those  who  had 
it  the  might  of  Sons  of  Thunder."  That  spirit  broke 
out,  once  and  again,  when  they  joined  their  mother  in 


*  The  consensus  of  patriotic  interpretation  sees  in 
this  name  the  prophecy  of  their  work  as  preacher*  of 
the  (jospeL  This,  however,  would  deprive  the  epithet 
of  all  distinguishing  force.  (Comp.  Suicer,  Thesaurtut 
i.  v.  ftxwTTj;  and  Lampe,  i.  p.  27.) 


asking  for  the  highest  places  in  the  kingdom  of  their 
Master,  and  declared  that  they  were  ready  to  face 
the  dark  terrors  of  the  cup  that  he  drink  and  the 
baptism  that  he  was  baptised  with  (Matt.  ix.  20- 
24 ;  Mark  x.  35-41) — when  they  rebuked  one  who 
cast  out  devils  in  their  Lord's  name  because  he  was 
not  one  of  their  company  (Lnke  U.  49) — when 
they  sought  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  upon  a 
village  of  the  Samaritans  (Luke  ix.  54).  About 
this  time  Salome,  as  if  her  husband  had  died,  takes 
her  place  among  the  women  who  followed  Jesus  in 
Galilee  (Luke  viii.  3),  ministering  to  him  of  their 
substance,  and  went  up  with  him  in  his  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem  (Luke  ixiii.  55).  Through  her,  we  may 
well  believe,  St.  John  first  came  to  know  that  Mary 
Magdalene  whose  character  he  depicts  with  such  a 
life-like  touch,  and  that  other  Mary  to  whom  he 
was  afterwards  to  stand  in  so  close  and  special  a 
relation.  The  fulness  of  his  narrative  of  what  the 
other  evangelists  omit  (John  xi.)  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  united  also  by  some  special  y 
ties  of  intimacy  to  the  family  of  Bethany.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  familiar 
history  of  the  Last  Supper.  What  is  characteristic 
is  that  he  is  there,  as  ever,  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved ;  and,  as  the  chosen  and  favoured  friend,  re- 
clines at  table  with  his  head  upon  his  Master's 
breast  (John  xiii.  23).  To  him  the  eager  Peter 
— they  had  been  sent  together  to  prepare  toe  supper 
(Luke  xiii.  8) — makes  signs  of  impatient  question- 
ing that  be  should  ask  what  was  not  likely  to  be 
answered  if  it  came  from  any  other  (John  xiii.  24). 
As  they  go  out  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  the  chosen 
three  are  nearest  to  their  Master.  They  ouly  are 
within  sight  or  hearing  of  the  conflict  in  Gethse- 
mane  (Matt.  xxvi.  37).  When  the  betrayal  is  ac- 
complished, Peter  and  John,  after  the  first  moment  * 
of  confusion,  follow  afar  off,  while  the  others  simply 
seek  safety  in  a  hasty  flight"1  (John  xviii.  15). 
The  personal  acquaintance  which  existed  between 
John  and  Caiaphas  enabled  him  to  gain  access  both 
for  himself  and  Peter,  but  the  latter  remains  in  the 
porch,  with  the  officers  and  servants,  while  John 
himself  apparently  is  admitted  to  the  council-  f 
chamber,  and  follows  Jesus  thence,  even  to  the 
praetorium  of  the  Roman  Procurator  (John  xviii. 
16,  19,  28).  Thence,  as  if  the  desire  to  see  the 
end,  and  the  love  which  was  stronger  than  death, 
sustained  him  through  all  the  ten  ore  and  sorrows 
of  that  day,  he  followed — accompanied  probably  by 
his  own  mother,  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  Mary 
Magdalene — to  the  place  of  crucifixion.  The  teacher 
who  had  been  to  him  as  a  brother  leaves  to  him  a 
brother's  duty.  He  is  to  be  as  a  son  to  the  mother 
who  is  left  desolate  (John  xix.  26-27).  The  Sab- 
bath that  followed  was  spent,  it  would  appear,  in- 
the  same  company.  He  receives  Peter,  in  spite  of 
his  denial,  on  the  old  terms  of  friendship.  It  is  to 
them  that  Mary  Magdalene  first  runs  with  the 
tidings  of  the  emptied  sepulchre  (John  xx.  2) ;  they 
are  the  first  to  go  together  to  see  what  the  strange 
words  meant.  Not  without  some  bearing  on  then- 
respective  characters  is  the  fact  that  John  is  the 
more  impetuous,  running  on  most  eagerly  to  the 
rock-tomb ;  Peter,  the  least  restrained  by  awe,  the 
first  to  enter  in  and  look  (John  xx.  4-6).    For  at 


4  A  somewhat  wild  conjecture  is  found  in  writers 
of  the  Western  Church.  Ambrose,  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  Bcue,  identify  the  Apostle  with  the  nariam  th 
of  Mark  xiv.  51,  S3  (Lampe,  i.  p.  38). 
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least  eigbt  daft  they  continued  in  Jerusalem  (John 
xx.  28).  Then,  in  the  interval  between  the  resur- 
rection and  the  ascension,  we  find  them  still  toge- 
ther on  the  sea  of  Galilee  (John  xxi.  1),  as  though 
they  would  calm  the  eager  suspense  of  that  period 
of  expectation  by  a  return  to  their  old  calling  and 
their  old  familiar  haunts.  Here  too  there  is  a  cha- 
racteristic difference.  John  is  the  first  to  recognise 
in  the  dim  form  seen  in  the  morning  twilight  the 
presence  of  his  risen  Lord ;  Peter  the  tint  to  plunge 
into  the  water  and  swim  towards  the  shore  where 
he  stood  calling  to  them  (John  xxi.  7).  The  last 
words  of  the  Gospel  reveal  to  us  the  deep  affection 
which  united  the  two  friends.  It  is  not  enough 
for  Peter  to  know  his  own  future.  That  at  onoe 
suggests  the  question — "  And  what  shall  this  man 
do?"  (John  xxi.  21).  The  history  of  the  Acts 
shows  the  same  anion.  They  are  of  course  together 
at  the  ascension  and  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  To- 
gether they  enter  the  Temple  as  worshippers  (Acts 
iii.  1)  and  protest  against  the  threats  of  the  San- 
hedrim (iv.  13).  They  are  fellow-workers  in  the 
first  great  step  of  the  Church's  expansion.  The 
apostle  whose  wrath  had  been  roused  by  the  un- 
belief of  the  Samaritans  overcomes  hit  national  ex- 
clusivenew,  and  receives  them  as  his  brethren 
(viii.  14).  The  persecution  which  wat  pushed  on 
by  Saul  of  Tarsus  did  not  drive  him  or  any  of  the 
apostles  km  their  pott  (viii.  1).  When  the  per- 
secutor came  back  as  the  convert,  he,  it  is  true,  did 
not  see  him  (Gal.  i.  19),  but  this  of  course  does 
not  involve  the  inference  that  he  had  left  Jerusalem. 
The  sharper  though  shorter  persecution  which  fol- 
lowed under  Herod  Agrippa  brought  a  great  sorrow 
to  him  in  the  martyrdom  of  his  brother  (Acta  xii. 
2).  His  friend  was  driven  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 
T  fifteen  years  after  St.  Paul's  first  visit  he  was  still 
at  Jerusalem  and  helped  to  take  part  in  the  great 
settlement  of  the  controversy  between  the  Jewish 
and  the  Gentile  Christians  (Acts  xv.  6).  His  posi- 
tion and  reputation  there  were  those  of  one  ranking 
among  the  chief"  pillars"  of  the  Church  (Gal.  ii.  9). 
Of  the  work  of  the  Apostle  during  this  period  we 

-  have  hardly  the  slightest  trace.  There  may  have 
been  special  calls  to  mission-work  like  that  which 
drew  him  to  Samaria.  There  may  have  been  the 
work  of  teaching,  organising,  exhorting  the  Churches 
of  Judaea.  His  fulfilment  of  the  solemn  charge  en- 
trusted to  him  may  have  led  him  to  a  life  of  loving 
and  reverent  thought  rather  than  to  one  of  conspi- 
cuous activity.  We  may,  at  all  events,  feel  sure 
tliat  it  was  a  time  in  which  the  natural  elements 
of  his  character,  with  all  their  fiery  energy,  were 
being  purified  anil  mellowed,  rising  step  by  step  to 
that  high  serenity  which  we  find  perfected  in  the 
closing  portion  of  his  life.  Here  too  we  may,  with- 
out much  hesitation,  accept  the  traditions  of  the 
Church,  as  recording  a  historic  fact  when  they 

'  ascribe  to  him  a  life  of  celibacy  (Tertull.  de  Monog. 
c.  xiii.).  The  absence  of  his  name  from  1  Cor.  ix.  5 
tends  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  harmonises  with 
nil  we  know  of  his  character  to  think  of  hit  heart 


*  The  hypothesis  of  Baronhu  and  Tillemont,  that 
the  Virgin  accompanied  him  to  Ephesus,  has  not  even 
the  authority  of  tradition  (Lampe,  i.  p.  31). 

f  '  Lampe  fixes  a.d.  66,  when  Jerusalem  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Roman  forces  under  Ccstius,  as  the 
most  probable  date. 

«  In  the  earlier  tradition  which  made  the  Apostles 
formally  partition  out  the  world  known  to  them, 

f  Parthia  falls  to  the  lot  of  Thomas,  while  John  receives 
tho  Proconsular  Asia  ; Kitsch.  H.  E.  iii.  I).    In  one 


as  so  absorbed  in  the  higher  and  diviner  love  that 
there  was  no  room  left  for  the  lower  and  the 
human. 

III.  From  hit  departure  from  JenaaUm  to  hi* 
death. — The  traditions  of  a  later  age  come  in,  with 
more  or  lest  show  of  likelihood,  to  till  up  the  great 
gap  which  separates  the  Apostle  of  Jerusalem  from 
the  Bishop  of  Ephesus.  It  wat  a  natural  conjecture 
to  suppose  that  he  remained  in  Judaea  till  the 
death  of  the  Virgin  released  him  from  his  trust.* 
When  this  took  place  we  can  only  conjecture. 
There  are  no  signs  of  his  being  at  Jerusalem  at  the 
time  of  St.  Paul's  last  visit  (Acta  xxi.).  The 
pastoral  epistles  set  aside  the  notion  that  he  had 
come  to  Ephesus  before  the  work  of  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  was  brought  to  it*  conclusion.  Out 
of  many  contradictory  statements,  fixing  his  de- 
parture under  Claudius,  or  Nero,  or  as  late  even  as 
Domitian,  we  have  hardly  any  data  tor  doing  more 
than  rejecting  the  two  extremes.'  Nor  is  it  ceitaiu 
that  hit  work  as  an  Apostle  was  transferied  at 
once  from  Jerusalem  to  Ephesus.  A  tradition  cur- 
rent in  the  time  of  Augustine  (Qmiett.  Ecany.  ii. 
19),  and  embodied  in  some  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.,  re- 
presented the  1st  Epistle  of  St.  John  as  addressed  » 
to  the  Parthian*,  and  so  far  implied  that  hit 
Apostolic  work  had  brought  him  into  contact  with* 
them.  When  the  form  of  the  aged  disciple  meets  us 
again,  in  the  twilight  of  the  Apostolic  age,  we  are 
still  left  in  great  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  his 
work  and  the  circumstances  of  his  outward  life. 
Assuming  the  authorship  of  the  Epistles  and  the 
Revelation  to  be  his,  the  facts  which  the  N.  T. 
writings  assert  or  imply  are — (1)  that,  having 
come  to  Ephesus,  some  persecution,  local  or  general, 
drove  him  to  Patmos  (Kev.  i.  9):»  (2)  that  the 
seven  churches,  of  which  Asia  was  the  centre,  weie 
special  objects  of  hit  solicitude  (Kev.  i.  11);  that 
in  his  work  he  had  to  encounter  men  who  denied 
the  truth  on  which  hit  faith  rested  ( 1  John  iv.  1 ; 
2  John  7),  and  others  who,  with  a  railing  and 
malignant  temper,  disputed  hit  authority  (3  John 
9,  10).  If  to  this  we  odd  that  he  must  have  out- 
lived all,  or  nearly  all,  of  those  who  had  been  the 
friends  and  companions  even  of  hit  maturer  years — 
that  this  lingering  age  gave  strength  to  an  old 
imagination  that  his  Lord  had  promised  him  im- 
mortality (John  xxi.  23) — that,  as  if  remembering 
the  actual  words  which  had  been  thus  perverted, 
the  longing  of  his  soul  gathered  itself  up  in  the 
cry,  "Even  so,  come,  Lord  Jesus"  (Kev.  xxii.  20; 
—that  from  tome  who  spoke  with  authority  he 
received  a  solemn  attestation  of  the  confidence  they 
reposed  in  him  (John  xxi.  24)—  we  have  stated  all 
that  has  any  claim  to  the  character  of  historical 
truth.  The  picture  which  tradition  fills  up  for 
us  has  the  merit  of  being  full  and  vivid,  but  it 
blends  together,  without  much  regard  to  harmony, 
things  probable  and  improbable.  He  is  shipwrecked 
off  Ephesus  (Simeon  Metaph.  m  vita  Johan.  c  2 ; 
Lampe,  i.  47),  and  arrives  there  in  time  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  heresies  which  sprang  up  after 

of  the  legends  connected  with  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
Peter  contributes  the  first  article,  John  the  second, 
but  the  tradition  appears  with  great  variations  as  to 
time  and  order  (comp.  Pseudo-August.  Serm.  ccxt. 
ccxli.). 

*  Here  again  the  hypotheses  of  commentators  range 
from  Claudius  to  Domitian,  the  consensus  of  patristic 
tradition  preponderating  in  favour  of  the  latter 

[Comp.  Rf.vft.atio:*.] 
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St.  Paul's  departure.  Then,  or  at  »  later  period, 
be  numbers  among  his  disciples  mail  like  Polyearp, 
Papias,  Ignatius  (Hieron.  de  Fir.  Illmt.  c  x\ii.). 
In  the  persecution  under  Domitian  he  is  taken  to 
Rome,  and  there,  by  his  boldness,  though  not  by 

7  death,  gains  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  The  boiling 
oil  into  which  he  is  thrown  has  no  power  to  hurt 
him  (Tertull.  de  Praescript.  c.  xxxvi.).1  He  is 
then  sent  to  labour  in  the  mines,  and  Patmos  is  the 
place  of  his  exile  (Victorinus,  in  Apoc.  ix. ;  Lampe, 
i.  66).  The  accession  of  Nerva  frees  him  from 
danger,  and  he  returns  to  Ephesus.  There  he 
settles  the  canon  of  the  Gospel-history  by  formally 

t  attesting  the  truth  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  and 
writing  his  own  to  supply  what  they  left  wanting 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  24).  The  elders  of  the  Church 
are  gathered  together,  and  he,  as  by  a  sudden  in- 
spiration, begins  with  the  wonderful  opening,  "  In 
the  beginning  was  the  word"  (Hieron.  de  Fir. 
Must.  29).  Heresies  continue  to  show  themselves, 
but  he  meets  them  with  the  strongest  possible  pro- 
test. He  refuses  to  pass  under  the  same  roof  (that 
of  the  public  baths  of  Ephesus)  as  their  foremost 

j  leader,  lest  the  house  should  fall  down  on  them 
and  crush  them  (Iren.  iii.  3;  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  28, 
iv.  14). k  Through  his  agency  the  great  temple  of 
Artemis  is  at  last  reft  of  its  magnificence,  and 
even  (1)  levelled  with  the  ground  (Cyril.  Alex. 
Orat.  de  Mar.  Virg.;  Nicephor.  H.  E.  ii.  42; 
Lampe,  i.  90).  He  introduces  and  perpetuates  the 
Jewish  mode  of  celebrating  the  Easter  feast  (Euseb. 
H.  E  iii.  3).  At  Ephesus,  if  not  before,  as  one 
who*  was  a  true  priest  of  the  Lord,  bearing  on  his 
brow  the  plate  of  gold  (treraAop ;  comp.  Suicer. 
Thus.  s.  v.),  with  the  sacred  name  engraved  on  it, 
which  was  the  badge  of  the  Jewish  pontiff  (Poly- 
crates,  in  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  31,  v.  24). »  In  strange 
contrast  with  this  ideal  exaltation,  a  later  tradition 
tells  bow  the  old  man  used  to  find  pleasure  in  the 
playfulness  and  fondness  of  a  favourite  bird,  and 
defended  himself  against  the  charge  of  unworthy  tri- 
fling by  the  familiar  apologue  of  the  bow  that  must 

7  sometimes  be  unbent  (Cassian.  Collat.  xxiv.  c.  2)." 
More  true  to  the  N.  T.  character  of  the  Apostle  is 
the  story,  told  with  so  much  power  and  beauty  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (Quia  dives,  c.  42),  of  bis 
special  and  loving  interest  in  the  younger  members 
of  his  flock ;  of  his  eagerness  and  courage  in  the 
attempt  to  rescue  one  of  them  who  had  fallen  into 
evil  courses.  The  scene  of  the  old  and  loving  man, 
standing  face  to  face  with  the  outlaw-chief  whom, 


'  The  scene  of  the  supposed  miracle  was  outside 
the  Porta  Latino,  and  hence  the  Western  Church  com- 
memorates it  by  the  special  festival  of  "  St.  John 
Port.  Latin."  on  May  6th. 

k  Busebius  and  Irenaeus  make  Cerlnthns  the  he- 
retic. In  Epiphanius  {Hoer.  xxx.  c.  84)  Ebion  is 
the  hero  of  the  story.  To  modern  feelings  the  anec- 
dote may  seem  at  variance  with  the  character  of  the 
Apostle  of  Love,  but  it  is  hardly  more  than  the  deve- 
lopment in  act  of  the  principle  of  2  John  10.  To  the 
mind  of  Epiphanius  there  was  a  difficulty  of  another 
kind.  Nothing;  less  than  a  special  inspiration  could 
account  for  such  a  departure  from  an  ascetic  life  as 
going  to  a  bath  at  all. 

"  The  story  of  the  WraAoi>  is  perhaps  the  most 
perplexing  of  all  the  traditions  as  to  the  age  of  the 
Apostles.  What  makes  it  still  stranger  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  like  tradition  (Hegesippus  in  Euseb. 
H.  E.  ii.  IS  ;  Epiph.  Hoer.  78)  about  James  .the  Just. 
Measured  by  our  notions,  the  statement  seems  alto- 
gether improbable,  and  yet  how  can  we  account  for 
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in  days  gono  by,  he  had  baptised,  and  winning  him  » 
to  repentance,  is  one  which  we  oould  gladly  look 
on  as  belonging  to  his  actual  life — part  of  a  story 
which  is,  in  Clement's  words,  oi  pvtot  6Wa 
Kayos.  Not  less  beautiful  is  that  other  scene 
which  comes  before  us  as  the  last  act  of  his  lite. 
When  all  capacity  to  work  and  teach  is  gone— 
when  there  is  no  strength  even  to  stand — the  spirit 
still  retains  its  power  to  love,  and  the  lips  are  still 
opened  to  repeat,  without  change  and  variation, 
the  command  which  summed  up  all  his  Master's  T 
will,  "  Little  children,  love  one  another"  (Hieiou. 
in  Qal.  vi.).  Other  stories,  more  apocryphal  and 
less  interesting,  we  may  pass  over  rapidly.  That 
he  put  forth  his  power  to  raise  the  dead  to  lire 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  18) ;  that  he  drank  the  cup  of 
hemlock  which  was  intended  to  cause  his  death, 
and  suffered  no  harm  from  it"  (Pseudo-August. 
Soliloq. ;  lsidor.  Hispal.  de  Morte  Sanct.  c.  73) ; 
that  when  he  felt  his  death  approaching  he  gave 
orders  for  the  construction  of  his  own  sepulchre, 
and  when  it  was  finished  calmly  laid  himself  down 
in  it  and  died  ( Augustin.  Tract,  in  Joarm.  exxiv.) ; 
that  after  his  interment  there  were  strange  move- 
ments in  the  earth  that  covered  him  (ibid.) ;  that 
when  the  tomb  was  subsequently  opened  it  was 
found  empty  (Niceph.  H.  E.  ii.  42) ;  that  he  was 
reserved  to  re-appear  again  in  conflict  with  the  per-  T 
sonal  Antichrist  in  the  last  days  (Suicer.  Thes.  $.  t>. 
'\etirrnt) :  these  traditions,  for  the  most  part,  in- 
dicate little  else  than  the  uncritical  spirit  of  the 
age  in  which  they  passed  current.  The  very  time 
of  his  death  lies  within  the  region  of  conjecture 
rather  than  of  history,  and  the  dates  that  have 
been  assigned  for  it  range  from  A.o.  89  to  a.d.  120  *  • 
(Lampe,  i.  92). 

The  result  of  all  this  accumulation  of  apocryphal 
materials  is,  from  one  point  of  view,  disappointing 
enough.  We  strain  our  sight  in  vain  to  distinguish 
between  the  false  and  the  true — between  the  sha- 
dows with  which  the  gloom  is  peopled,  and  the 
living  forms  of  which  we  are  in  search.  We  find 
it  better  and  more  satisfying  to  turn  again,  for  all 
our  conceptions  of  the  Apostle's  mind  and  character, 
to  the  scanty  records  of  the  N.  T.,  and  the  writings 
which  he  himself  has  left.  The  truest  thought 
that  we  can  attain  to  is  still  that  he  was  "  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved" — 4  eVio-T^flioj — re- 
turning that  love  with  a  deep,  absorbing,  unwaver- 
ing devotion.  One  aspect  of  that  feeling  is  seen  in 
the  zeal  for  his  Master's  glory,  the  burning  indig- 


its  appearance  at  so  early  a  date !  Is  it  possible  that 
this  was  the  symbol  that  the  old  exclusive  priest- 
hood had  passed  away !  Or  are  we  to  suppose  that 
a  strong  statement  as  to  the  new  priesthood  was 
misinterpreted,  and  that  rhetoric  passed  rapidly  into 
legend!  (Comp.  Neand.  PJIom.  a.  Lett.  p.  618 ; 
Stanley,  Sermons  and  Essays  on  Apostolic  Aft,  p. 
283.)  Ewald  (I.  e.)  finds  in  it  on  evidence  In  sup- 
port of  the  hypothesis  above  referred  to. 

"  The  authority  of  Cassian  is  bat  slender  in  such  a 
case ;  but  the  story  is  hardly  to  be  rejected,  on  a  prion 
grounds,  as  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  an  Apostle. 
Does  it  not  illustrate  the  truth — 

"  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small "  t 

0  The  memory  of  this  deliverance  is  preserved  in 
the  symbolic  cup,  with  the  serpent  issuing  from  it, 
which  appears  in  the  mediaeval  representations  ol 
the  Evangelist.  Is  it  possible  that  the  symbol  ori- 
ginated in  Mark  x.  39,  and  that  the  legend  grew  oui 
of  the  symbol  t 
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nation  against  all  that  seemed  to  outrage  it,  which 
runs,  with  its  fiery  gleam,  through  his  whole  life, 
and  makes  him,  from  first  to  lost,  one  of  the  Sons 
of  Thunder.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  other 
disciple,  there  is  no  neutrality  between  Christ  and 
Antichrist.  The  spirit  of  such  a  man  is  intolerant 
of  compromises  and  concessions.  The  same  strong 
personal  aflection  shows  itself,  in  another  form,  in 
the  chief  characteristics  of  his  Gospel.  While  the 
other  Evangelists  record  principally  the  discourses 
and  parables  which  were  spoken  to  the  multitude, 

.  he  treasures  up  ereiy  word  and  accent  of  dialogues 
and  conversations,  which  must  have  seemed  to  most 
men  less  conspicuous.  In  the  absence  of  any  re- 
corded narrative  of  his  work  as  a  preacher,  in  the 
silence  which  he  appears  to  have  kept  for  so  many 
years,  he  comes  before  us  as  one  who  lives  in  the 
unseen  eternal  world,  rather  than  in  that  of  secular, 
or  even  spiritual  activity.  If  there  is  less  apparent 
power  to  enter  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men 
of  different  temperament  and  education,  less  ability 
to  become  all  things  to  all  men  than  there  is  in 
St.  Paul,  there  is  a  perfection  of  another  kind. 
The  image  mirrored  in  his  soul  is  that  of  the  Son 
of  Man,  who  is  also  the  Son  of  God.  He  is  the 
Apostle  of  Love,  not  because  he  starts  from  the 
easy  temper  of  a  general  benevolence,  nor  again  as 
being  of  a  character  soft,  yielding,  feminine,  bnt 
because  he  has  grown,  ever  more  and  more,  into  the 
likeness  of  Him  whom  he  loved  so  truly.  Nowhere 
is  the  vision  of  the  Eternal  Word,  the  glory  as  of 
the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  so  unclouded: 
nowhere  are  there  such  distinctive  personal  remi- 
niscences of  the  Christ,  jcarct  edpxa,  in  his  most 
distinctively  human  characteristics.  It  was  this 
union  of  the  two  aspects  of  the  Truth  which  made 

J  him  so  truly  the  "  Theologus"  of  the  whole  com- 
pany of  the  Apostles,  the  instinctive  opponent  of  all 
forms  of  a  mystical,  or  logical,  or  docetic  Gnosticism. 
It  was  a  true  feeling  which  led  the  later  interpreters 
of  the  mysterious  forms  of  the  four  living  creatures 
round  the  throne  (Rev.  iv.  7) — departing  in  this 
instance  from  the  earlier  tradition  P— to  see  in  him 
the  eagle  that  soars  into  the  highest  heaven  and 
looks  upon  the  unclouded  sun.  It  will  be  well  to 
end  with  the  noble  words  from  the  hymn  of  Adam 

•  of  St.  Victor,  in  which  that  feeling  is  embodied: — 

"  Coelum  transit,  vert  rotam 
6olis  vidit,  ibi  totam 

Mentis  ftgens  aciem ; 
Speculator  splritalis 
Quasi  seraphim  sub  alls, 

Dei  vidit  faciem.'"> 

(Comp.  the  exhaustive  Prolegomena  to  Lampe's 
Commentary ;  Neander,  PJlaru.  u.  Lett.  609-652 ; 
Stanley,  Sermons  and  Essays  on  the  Apostolic  Age, 
Sermon  iv.,  and  Essay  on  the  Traditions  respecting 
St.  John ;  Maurice  On  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
Serm.  i.;  and  an  interesting  article  by  Ebrard, 
s.  v.  Johannes,  in  Hei-zog's  Keal-Encyclop&die.) 

[E.  H.  P.] 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  ("I«kW  i  Ba*- 
thtHjs),  a  saint  more  signally  honoured  of  God 
than  any  other  whose  name  is  recorded  in  either  the 
0.  or  the  N.  T.  John  was  of  the  priestly  race  by 
both  parents,  for  his  father  Zacharias  was  himself  a 


i*  The  older  interpretation  made  Mark  answer  to 
the  eag-le,  John  to  the  lion  (Suicer,  The*,  s.  v. 

«vayy*AwniO. 

'  Another  verse  of  this  hymn,  "  Volat  avis  sine 


priest  of  the  course  of  Abia,  or  Abijah  (1  Chr.  txiv. 
10),  offering  incense  at  the  very  time  when  a  son 
was  promised  to  him  ;  and  Elizabeth  was  of  the 
daughters  of  Aaron  (Luke  i.  5).  Both,  too,  were 
devout  persons — walking  in  the  commandments  of 
God,  anil  waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  promise 
to  Israel.  The  divine  mission  of  John  was  the  sub- 
ject of  prophecy  many  centuries  before  his  birth, 
for  St.  Matthew  (iii.  3)  tells  us  that  it  was  John 
who  was  prefigured  by  Isaiah  as  "  the  Voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Loid,  make  His  paths  straight "  (Is.  xl.  3),  while  by 
the  prophet  Malachi  the  spirit  announces  more 
definitely,  "  Behold,  I  will  send  my  messenger,  and 
he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  Me"  (iiu  1). 
His  birth — a  birth  not  according  to  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature,  but  through  the  miraculous  inter- 
position of  Almighty  power — was  foretold  by  an 
angel  sent  from  God,  who  announced  it  as  an  occa- 
sion of  joy  and  gladness  to  many — and  at  the  same 
time  assigned  to  him  the  name  of  John  to  signify 
either  that  he  was  to  be  bom  of  God's  especial 
favour,  or,  perhaps,  that  he  was  to  be  the  har- 
binger of  grace.  The  angel  Gabriel  moreover  pro- 
claimed the  character  and  office  of  this  wonderful 
child  even  before  his  conception,  foretelling  that  he 
would  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  existence,  and  appear  as  the  great 
reformer  of  his  countrymen — another  Elijah  in  the 
boldness  with  which  he  would  speak  truth  and 
rebuke  vice — but,  above  all,  as  the  chosen  forerunner 
and  herald  of  the  long-expected  Messiah. 

These  marvellous  revelations  as  to  the  character 
and  career  of  the  son,  for  whom  he  had  so  long 
prayed  in  vain,  were  too  much  for  the  faith  of  the 
aged  Zacharias ;  and  when  he  sought  some  assur- 
ance of  the  certainty  of  the  promised  blessing,  God 
gave  it  to  him  in  a  judgment — the  privation  of 
speech — until  the  event  foretold  should  happen — a 
judgment  intended  to  serve  at  once  as  a  token  of 
God's  truth,  and  a  rebuke  of  his  own  incredulity. 
And  now  the  Lord's  gracious  promise  tarried  not — 
Elizabeth,  for  greater  privacy,  retired  into  the  bill- 
country,  whither  she  was  soon  afterwards  followed 
by  her  kinswoman  Mary,  who  was  herself  the 
object  and  channel  of  divine  grace  beyond  measure 
greater  and  more  mysterious.  The  two  cousins,  who 
were  thus  honoured  above  all  the  mother*  of  Israel, 
came  together  in  a  remote  city  of  the  south  (by 
some  supposed  to  be  Hebron,  by  others  Jutta),  and 
immediately  God's  purpose  was  confirmed  to  them 
by  a  miraculous  sign;  for  as  soon  as  Elizabeth 
heard  the  salutations  of  Mary,  the  babe  leaped  in 
her  womb,  thus  acknowledging,  as  it  were  even 
before  With,  the  presence  of  his  Lord  (Luke  i.  43, 
44).  Three  months  after  this,  and  while  Mary 
still  remained  with  her,  Elizabeth  was  delivered  of 
a  son.  The  birth  of  John  preceded  by  six  months  that 
of  our  blessed  Lord.  (Respecting  this  date,  see 
Jesus  Christ,  p.  1072J  On  the  eighth  day  the 
child  of  promise  was,  in  conformity  with  the  law  of 
Moses  (Lev.  xii.  3),  brought  to  the  priest  for  circum- 
cision, and  as  the  performance  of  this  rite  was  the 
accustomed  time  tor  naming  a  child,  the  friends  of 
the  family  pioposed  to  call  him  Zacharias  after  the 
name  of  his  father.  The  mother,  however,  required 
that  he  should  be  called  John — a  decision  which 


met*,"  et  seq.,  is  familiar  to  most  students  as  the 
motto  prefixed  by  Olshausen  to  his  commentary  oa 
St.  John's  Gospel.  The  whole  hymn  Is  to  be  found  in 
Trench's  Sacrtd  Latin  Poetry,  p.  II. 
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Zacharias,  still  speechless,  confirmed  by  writing  on 
a  tablet,  "  his  name  is  John."  The  judgment  on 
his  want  of  faith  was  then  at  once  withdrawn,  and 
the  first  use  which  he  made  of  his  recovered  speech 
was  to  praise  Jehovah  for  his  faithfulness  and 
mercy  (Luke  i.  64).  God's  wonderful  interposition 
in  the  birth  of  John  had  impressed  the  minds  of 
many  with  a  certain  solemn  awe  and  expectation 
(Luke  iii.  15).  God  was  surely  again  visiting  His 
people.  His  providence,  so  long  hidden,  seemed 
once  more  about  to  manifest  itself.  The  child 
thus  supernaturally  born  must  doubtless  be  com- 
missioned to  perform  some  important  part  in  the 
history  of  the  chosen  people.  Could  it  be  the 
Messiah?  Could  it  be  Elijah?  Was  the  era  of 
their  old  prophets  about  to  be  restored?  With 
such  grave  thoughts  were  the  minds  of  the  people 
occupied,  as  they  mused  on  the  events  which  had 
been  passing  under  their  eyes,  and  said  one  to 
another,  "What  manner  of  child  shall  this  be?" 
while  Zachnrias  himself,  "filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  broke  forth  in  that  glorious  strain  of  praise 
and  prophecy  so  familiar  to  us  in  the  morning  ser- 
vice of  our  church — a  strain  in  which  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  father,  before  speaking  of  his 
own  child,  blesses  God  for  remembering  his  cove- 
nant and  promise,  in  the  redemption  and  salvation 
of  his  people  through  Him,  of  whom  his  own  son 
was  the  prophet  and  forerunner.  A  single  verse 
contains  all  that  we  know  of  John's  history  for  a 
space  of  thirty  years — the  whole  period  which 
elapsed  between  his  birth  and  the  commencement  of 
his  public  ministry.  "  The  child  grew  and  waxed 
strong  in  the  spirit,  and  was  in  the  deserts  till  the 
day  of  his  showing  unto  Israel"  (Luke  i.  80). 
John,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  ordained  to  be  a 
Nazarite  (see  Num.  vi.  1-21)  from  his  birth,  for 
the  words  of  the  angel  were,  '*  He  shall  drink 
neither  wine  nor  strong  drink  "  (Luke  i.  15).  What, 
we  are  to  understand  by  this  brief  announcement  is 
probably  this : — The  chosen  forerunner  of  the  Mes- 
siah and  herald  of  his  kingdom  was  required  to 
forego  the  ordinary  pleasures  and  indulgences  of 
the  world,  and  live  a  life  of  the  strictest  self-denial 
in  retirement  and  solitude. 

It  was  thus  that  the  holy  Nazarite,  dwelling  by 
himself  in  the  wild  and  thinly  peopled  region  westward 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  called  "  Desert"  in  the  text,  prepared 
himself  by  self-discipline,  and  by  constant  commu- 
nion with  God,  for  the  wonderful  office  to  which  he 
had  been  divinely  called .  Here  year  after  year  of  his 
stern  probation  passed  by,  till  at  length  the  time 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission  arrived.  The 
very  appearance  of  the  holy  Baptist  was  of  itself  a 
lesson  to  his  countrymen ;  his  dress  was  that  of  the 
old  prophets — a  garment  woven  of  cornel's  hair 
(2  K.  i.  8),  attached  to  the  body  by  a  leathern 
girdle.  His  food  was  such  as  the  desert  afforded— 
locusts  (Lev.  xi.  22)  and  wild  honey  (Ps.  lxxxi. 
IB). 

And  now  the  long  secluded  hermit  came  forth  to 
the  discharge  of  his  office.  His  supernatural  birth — 
his  hard  ascetic  life — his  reputation  for  extraor- 
dinary sanctity — and  the  generally  prevailing 
expectation  that  some  great  one  was  about  to  ap- 
pear— these  causes,  without  the  aid  of  miraculous 
power,  for  "John  did  no  miracle"  (John  x.  41), 
were  sufficient  to  attract  to  him  a  great  multitude 
from  "  every  quarter  "  (Matt.  iii.  5).  Brief  and 
startling  was  his  first  exhortation  to  them — "  lie  pent 
ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  Some 
score  verses  contain  all  that  is  recorded  of  John's 


preaching,  and  the  sum  of  it  all  is  repentance ;  not 
mere  legal  ablution  or  expiation,  but  a  change  of 
heart  and  life.  Herein  John,  though  exhibiting  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  scribes  and  pharisees  of  his 
own  time,  was  but  repeating  with  the  stimulus  of 
a  new  and  powerful  motive  the  lessons  which  had 
been  again  and  again  impressed  upon  them  by  their 
ancient  prophets  (cf.  Is.  i.  16,  17,  lv.  7  ;  Jer.  vii. 
3-7  ;  Ezek.  xviii.  19-32,  xxxvL  25-27;  Joel  ii.  12, 
13;  Mic.  vi.  8;  Zech.  i.  3,  4).  But  while  such 
was  his  solemn  admonition  to  the  multitude  at 
large,  he  adopted  towards  the  leading  sects  of  the 
Jews  a  severer  tone,  denouncing  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  alike  as  "  a  generation  of  vipers,"  and 
warning  them  of  the  folly  of  trusting  to  external 
privileges  as  descendants  of  Abraham  (Luke  iii.  8). 
Now  at  last  he  warns  them  that  "  the  axe  was  laid 
to  the  root  of  the  tree  " — that  formal  righteousness 
would  be  tolerated  no  longer,  and  that  none  would 
be  acknowledged  for  children  of  Abraham  but  suoh 
as  did  the  works  of  Abraham  (cf.  John  viii.  39). 
Such  alarming  declarations  produced  their  effect, 
and  many  of  every  class  pressed  forward  to  confess 
their  sins  and  to  be  baptised. 

What  then  was  the  baptism  which  John  ad- 
ministered ?  Not  altogether  a  new  rite,  for  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  baptise  proselytes  to  their  j 
religion — not  an  ordinance  in  itself  conveying  re- 
mission of  sins,  but  rather  a  token  and  symbol  of 
that  repentance  which  was  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  forgiveness  through  Him,  whom  John 
pointed  out  as  "  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world."  Still  less  did  the  baptism 
of  John  impart  the  grace  of  regeneration— of  a  new 
spiritual  life  (Acts  xix.  3,  4).  This  was  to  be 
the  mysterious  effect  of  baptism  "with  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  which  was  to  be  ordained  by  that 
"  Mightier  One,"  whose  coming  he  proclaimed. 
The  preparatory  baptism  of  John  was  a  visible 
sign  to  the  people,  and  a  distinct  acknowledgment 
by  them,  that  a  hearty  renunciation  of  sin  and  a 
real  amendment  of  life  were  necessary  for  admission 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  the  Baptist  pro- 
claimed to  be  at  hand.  Bat  the  fundamental  dis- 
tinction between  John's  baptism  unto  repentance, 
and  that  baptism  accompanied  with  the  gift  of  the  7 
Holy  Spirit  which  our  Lord  afterwards  ordained,  is 
clearly  marked  by  John  himself  (Matt.  iii.  11,  12). 

As  a  preacher,  John  was  eminently  practical  and 
discriminating.  Self-love  and  covetousness  were 
the  prevalent  sins  of  the  people  at  large :  on  them 
therefore  he  enjoined  charity,  and  consideration  for  t 
others.  The  publicans  he  cautioned  against  extor- 
tion, the  soldiers  against  violence  and  plunder. 
His  answers  to  them  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  regarded 
as  instances  ot  the  appropriate  warning  and  advice 
which  he  addressed  to  every  class. 

The  mission  of  the  Baptist — an  extraordinary  one 
for  an  extraordinary  purpose — was  not  limited  to 
those  who  had  openly  forsaken  the  covenant  of 
God,  and  so  forfeited  its  principles.  It  was  to  the 
whole  people  alike.  This  we  must  infer  from  the 
baptism  of  one  who  had  no  confession  to  make,  and 
no  sins  to  wash  away.  Jesus  Himself  came  from 
Galilee  to  Jordan  to  be  baptised  of  John,  on  the 
special  ground  that  it  became  Him  "  to  fulfil  all 
righteousness,"  and,  as  man,  to  submit  to  the  cus- 
toms and  ordinances  which  were  binding  upon  tile 
rest  of  the  Jewish  people.  John,  however,  naturally 
at  first  shrank  from  offering  the  symbols  of  purity 
to  the  sinless  Son  of  God.  But  here  a  difficult 
question  arises — Hew  is  John's  acknowledgment  of 
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Jesus  at  the  moment  of  His  presenting  Himself  for 
baptism  compatible  with  his  subsequent  assertion 
that  he  knew  Him  not,  save  by  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  Him,  which  took  place  after  His 
baptism  ?  If  it  be  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  two 
cousins  were  not  personally  acquainted  with  each 
other,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  their  places  of 
residence  were  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  country, 
with  but  little  means  of  communication  between 
thfm.  Perhaps,  too,  John's  special  destination  and 
mode  of  life  may  have  kept  him  from  the  stated 
festivals  of  his  countrymen  at  Jerusalem.  It  is 
,  possible  therefore  that  the  Saviour  and  the  Baptist 
had  never  before  met.  It  was  certainly  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  there  should  be  no  suspicion 
of  concert  or  collusion  between  them.  John,  how- 
ever, must  assuredly  have  been  in  dally  expectation 
of  Christ's  manifestation  to  Israel,  and  so  a  word 
or  sign  would  hare  sufficed  to  reveal  to  him  the 
person  and  presence  of  our  Lord,  though  we  may 
well  suppose  such  a  fact  to  be  made  known  by  a 
direct  communication  from  God,  as  in  the  case  of 
Simeon  (Luke  li.  26;  of.  Jackson  on  the  Creed, 
Works,  Ox.  Ed.  vi,  404).  At  all  events  it  is  wholly 
inconceivable  that  John  should  have  been  permitted 
to  baptise  the  Son  of  Ood  without  being  enabled  to 
distinguish  Him  from  any  of  the  ordinary  multitude. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  true  meaning  of  the  words 
Ktyb  otiK  <6W  afror  would  seem  to  be  as 
follows : — And  I,  even  I,  though  standing  in  so 
near  a  relation  to  Him,  both  personally  and  minis- 
terially, had  no  assured  knowledge  of  Him  as  the 
Afessiah.  I  did  not  know  Him,  and  I  had  not 
authority  to  proclaim  Him  as  such,  till  I  saw  the 
predicted  sign  in  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  Him.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  John 
had  no  means  of  knowing  by  previous  announce- 
ment, whether  this  wonderful  acknowledgment  of 
the  Divine  Son  would  be  vouchsafed  to  His  fore- 
runner at  His  baptism,  or  at  any  other  time  (see 
Dr.  Mill's  Hist.  Character  of  St.  Lake's  Gospel, 
and  the  authorities  quoted  by  him). 

With  the  baptism  of  Jesus  John's  more  especial 
office  censed.  The  king  had  come  to  his  kingdom. 
The  function  of  the  herald  was  discharged.  It 
was  this  that  John  had  with  singular  humility  and 
self-renunciation  announced  beforehand:  —  "He 
must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease." 

John,  however,  still  continued  to  present  himself 
to  his  countrymen  in  the  capacity  of  mtness  to 
Jesus.  Especially  did  he  bear  testimony  to  Him  at 
Bethany  beyond  Jordan  (for  Bethany,  not  Bethabara, 
is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.).  So  confidently 
indeed  did  he  point  out  the  Lamb  of  God,  on  whom 
he  had  seen  the  Spirit  alighting  like  a  dove,  that 
1  two  of  his  own  disciples,  Andrew,  and  probably 
John,  being  convinced  by  his  testimony,  followed 
Jesus,  as  the  true  Messiah. 

From  incidental  notices  In  Scripture  we  learn 
that  John  and  his  disciples  continued  to  baptise 
some  time  after  our  Lord  entered  upon  His  ministry 
(see  John  iii.  23,  iv.  1 ;  Acts  xix.  3).  We  gather 
also  that  John  instructed  his  disciples  in  certain 
moral  and  religious  duties,  as  fasting  (Matt.  ix.  14 ; 
Luke  v.  33)  and  prayer  (Luke  xi.  1). 

But  shortly  after  he  had  given  his  testimony  to 
the  Messiah,  John's  public  ministry  was  brought  to 
a  close.  He  had  at  the  beginning  of  it  condemned 
the  hypocrisy  and  worldliness  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  and  he  now  had  occasion  to  denounce 
the  lust  of  a  king.  In  daring  disregard  of  the  divine 
laws,  Herod  Antipns  had  taken  to  himself  the  wife 
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of  his  brother  Philip;  an>l  when  John  reproved 
him  for  this,  as  well  as  for  other  sins  (lake  iii.  19), 
Herod  cast  him  into  prison.  The  place  of  his  con- 
finement was  the  castle  of  Machaerus — a  fortress  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  here 
that  reports  reached  him  of  the  miracles  which  out 
Lord  was  working  in  Judaea  —  miracles  which, 
doubtless,  were  to  John's  mind  but  the  confirma- 
tion of  what  he  expected  to  hear  as  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  But  if  Christ's 
kingdom  were  indeed  established,  it  was  the  duty  of 
John's  own  disciples  no  less  than  of  all  others  to 
acknowledge  it.  They,  however,  would  naturally 
cling  to  their  own  master,  and  be  slow  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  another.  With  a  view  therefore 
to  overcome  their  scruples,  John  sent  two  of  them 
to  Jesus  Himself  to  ask  the  question,  "  Art  Thou 
He  that  should  come  ?"  They  were  answered  not 
by  words,  but  by  a  series  of  miracles  wrought 
before  their  eyes— the  very  miracles  which  prophecy 
had  specified  as  the  distinguishing  credentials  of  the 
Messiah  (Is.  xxxv.  5,  lxi.  1 ) ;  and  while  Jesus  bade 
the  two  messengers  carry  back  to  John  as  his 
only  answer  the  report  of  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard,  He  took  occasion  to  guard  the  multitude  who 
surrounded  Him,  against  supposing  that  the  Baptist 
himself  was  shaken  in  mind,  by  a  direct  appeal  to 
their  own  knowledge  of  his  life  and  character. 
Well  might  they  be  appealed  to  as  witnesses  that 
the  stern  prophet  of  the  wilderness  was  no  waverer, 
bending  to  every  breeze,  like  the  reeds  on  the  banks 
of  Jordan.  Proof  abundant  had  they  that  John 
was  no  worldling  with  a  heart  set  upon  rich  cloth- 
ing and  dainty  fare— the  luxuries  of  a  king's  court 
— and  they  must  have  been  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  one  so  inured  to  a  life  of  hardness  and  privation 
was  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  ordinary  terrors 
of  a  prison.  But  our  Lord  not  only  vindicates  his 
forerunner  from  any  suspicion  of  inconstancy.  He 
goes  on  to  proclaim  bim  a  prophet,  and  more  than 
a  prophet,  nay,  inferior  to  none  bom  of  woman, 
though  in  respect  to  spiritual  privileges  behind  the 
least  of  those  who  were  to  be  bora  of  the  Spirit  and 
admitted  into  the  fellowship  of  Christ's  body  (Matt, 
xi.  11).  It  should  be  noted  that  the  expression 
i  Si  fuKp6rtpot,  k.t.\.  is  understood  by  Chry- 
sostom,  Augustin,  Hilary,  and  some  modern  com- 
mentators, to  mean  Christ  Himself,  but  this  inter- 
pretation is  less  agreeable  to  the  spirit  and  tone  of 
our  Lord's  discourse. 

Jesus  further  proceeds  to  declare  that  John  was. 
according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  prophecy,  the  • 
Elijah  of  the  new  covenant,  foretold  by  Malachi 
(iii.  4).  The  event  indeed  proved  that  John  was  to 
Herod  what  Elijah  had  been  to  Ahab,  and  a  prison 
was  deemed  too  light  a  punishment  for  his  boldness 
in  asserting  God's  law  before  the  face  of  a  king  and 
a  queen.  Nothing  bnt  the  death  of  the  Baptist 
would  satisfy  the  resentment  of  Herodias.  Though 
foiled  once,  she  continued  to  watch  her  opportunity, 
which  at  length  arrived.  A  court  festival  was  kept 
at  Machaerus  in  honour  of  the  king's  birthday. 
After  supper,  the  daughter  of  Herodias  came  in  and 
danced  before  the  company,  and  so  charmed  was 
the  Icing  by  her  grace  that  he  promised  with  an 
oath  to  give  her  whatsoever  she  should  ask. 

Salome,  prompted  by  her  abandoned  mother,  de- 
manded the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  pro- 
mise had  been  given  in  the  hearing  of  his  dis- 
tinguished guests,  and  so  Herod,  though  loth  to  be 
made  the  instrument  of  so  bloody  a  work,  gave  in- 
structions to  an  officer  of  his  guard,  who  went  and 
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executed  John  in  the  prison,  and  his  head  was 
brought  to  feast  the  eyes  of  the  adulteress  whose 
tins  he  had  denounced. 

Thus  was  John  added  to  that  glorious  army  of 
martyrs  who  have  suffered  for  righteousness'  sake. 
•  His  death  is  supposed  to  hare  occurred  just  before 
7  the  third  pasaover,  in  the  course  of  the  Lord's 
ministry.  It  is  by  Joseph  us  {Ant.  xviii.  5,  §2) 
attributed  to  the  jealousy  with  which  Herod  re- 
garded bis  growing  influence  with  the  people. 
Herod  undoubtedly  looked  upon  him  as  some  extra- 
ordinary person,  for  no  sooner  did  he  hear  of  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  than,  though  a  Sadducee  himself, 
and  as  such  a  disbeliever  in  the  Resurrection,  he 
ascribed  them  to  John,  whom  he  supposed  to  be 
T  risen  from  the  dead.  Holy  Scripture  tells  us  that 
the  body  of  the  Baptist  was  laid  in  the  tomb  by  his 
disciples,  and  Ecclesiastical  history  records  the 
honours  which  successive  generations  paid  to  his 
memory. 

The  brief  history  of  John's  life  is  marked  through- 
out with  the  characteristic  graces  of  self-denial, 
humility,  and  holy  courage.  So  great  indeed  was 
his  abstinence  that  worldly  men  considered  him 
possessed.  "  John  came  neither  eating  nor  drink- 
ing, and  they  said  he  hath  a  devil."  His  humility 
was  such  that  he  had  again  and  again  to  disavow 
the  character,  and  decline  the  honours  which  an 
admiring  multitude  almost  forced  upon  him.  To 
their  questions  he  answered  plainly,  he  was  not  the 
Christ,  nor  the  Elijah  of  whom  they  were  thinking, 
nor  one  of  their  old  prophets.  He  was  no  one — 
a  voice  merely — the  Voice  of  God  calling  His  people 
to  repentance  in  preparation  for  the  coming  of  Him 
whose  shoe  latchet  he  was  not  worthy  to  unloose. 

For  his  boldness  in  speaking  truth,  he  went  a 
willing  victim  to  prison  and  to  death. 

The  student  may  consult  the  following  works, 
where  he  will  find  numerous  references  to 
ancient  and  modern  commentators: — Tillemont, 
Hist.  EccUs. ;  Witsius,  Misoell.  vol.  iv. ;  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Catena  Aurea,  Oxford,  1842;  Neander, 
Life  of  Christ;  Le  Bas,  Soriptitre  Biography; 
Taylor,  Life  of  Christ;  Olshausen,  Com.  on  the 
Gospels.  [E.  H — s.] 

JOHN,  GOSPEL  OF.  1.  Authority.— No 
doubt  has  been  entertained  at  any  time  in  the 
Church,  either  of  the  canonical  authority  of  this 
'  Gospel,  or  of  its  being  written  by  St.  John.  The 
text  2  Pet.  i.  14  is  not  indeed  sufficient  to  support 
the  inference  that  St.  Peter  and  his  readers  were 
acquainted  with  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  recognised 
its  authority.  But  still  no  other  bonk  of  the  N.  T. 
is  authenticated  by  testimony  of  so  early  a  date  as 
that  of  the  disciples  which  is  embodied  in  the 
Gospel  itself  (xxi.  24,  25).  Among  the  Apostolic 
Fathers.  Ignatius  appears  to  have  known  and  recog- 
nised this  Gospel.  His  declaration,  "  I  desire  the 
bread  of  God,  which  is  the  flesh  of  Jesus  Christ 
the  Son  of  God  .  .  .  and  I  desire  the  drink  of  God, 
His  blood,  which  is  incorruptible  love "  (ad  Horn. 
vii. ;  Cureton,  Corpus  Tgnatiaman,  p.  231),  could 
scarcely  have  been  written  by  one  who  had  not 
read  St.  John  vi.  32,  &c  And  in  the  Ep.  ad 
Philadelphenos,  vii.  (which,  however,  is  not  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Cureton's  Syriac  MSS.),  the  same 
writer  says, "  [The  Holy  Spirit]  knoweth  whence 
He  cometh  and  whither  He  goeth,  and  reproveth 
the  things  which  are  hidden :'  this  is  surely  more 
than  an  accidental  verbal  coincidence  with  St.  John 
lii.  8  and  xvi.  8.  The  fact  that  this  Gospel  is  not 
quoted  by  Clement  of  Kome  (a.d.  68  or  96)  serves, 
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us  Dean  Alford  suggests,  merely  to  confirm  the 
statement  that  it  is  a  very  late  production  of  the 
Apostolic  age.  Polycnrp  in  his  short  epistle, 
Hennas,  and  Barnabas  do  not  refer  to  it.  But  its 
phraseology  may  be  clearly  traced  in  the  Epistle  to 
Diognetus  ("  Christians  dwell  in  the  world,  but 
they  are  not  of  the  world ; "  comp.  John  xvii.  1 1 
14,  16:  "He  sent  His  only-begotten  Son  ...  as 
loving,  not  condemning;"  comp.  John  iii.  16,  17), 
and  in  Justin  Martyr,  a.D.  150  ("  Christ  said, 
Except  ye  be  bora  again  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven:  and  it  is  manifest  to  all  that 
it  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  been  once  born 
to  enter  into  the  wombs  of  those  that  bare  them ;" 
Apoi.  81 ;  comp.  John  iii.  3,  5:  and  again,  "His 
blood  having  been  produced,  not  of  human  seed, 
but  of  the  wUl  of  God ;"  Trypho,  63 ;  comp.  John 

i.  13,  &c.).  Tatian,  a.d.  170,  wrote  a  harmony 
of  the  four  Gospels ;  and  he  quotes  St.  John's  Gospel 
in  his  only  extant  work;  so  do  his  contemporaries 
Apollinaris  of  Hiempolis,  Athenagoras,  and  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  of  the  churches  of  Vienne  and 
Lyons.  The  Valentinians  made  great  use  of  it; 
and  one  of  their  sect,  Heracleon,  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  it.  Yet  its  authority  among  orthodox 
Christians  was  too  firmly  established  to  be  shaken 
thereby.    Theophilus  of  Antioch  (ad  A>Uolycum, 

ii.  )  expressly  ascribes  this  Gospel  to  St.  John ;  and 
he  wrote,  according  to  Jerome  (Ep.  53  ad  Algas.), 
a  harmonised  commentary  on  the  four  Gospels. 
And,  to  clone  the  list  of  writers  of  the  second 
century,  the  numerous  and  full  testimonies  of 
Ircnaeus  in  Gaul  and  Tertullian  at  Carthage,  with 
the  obscure  but  weighty  testimony  of  the  Roman 
writer  of  the  Muratorian  Fragment  on  the  Canon, 
sufficiently  show  the  authority  attributed  in  the 
Western  Church  to  this  Gospel.  The  third  century 
introduces  equally  decisive  testimony  from  the 
Fathers  of  the  Alexandrian  Church,  Clement  and 
Origen,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  quote  at 
length. 

Cerdon,  Marcion,  the  Montanists,  and  other  an- 
cient heretics  (sec  Lampe,  Comtnentarius,  i.  136), 
did  not  deny  that  St.  John  was  the  author  of  the 
Gospel,  but  they  held  that  the  Apostle  was  mis-  r 
taken,  or  that  his  Gospel  had  been  interpolated  in 
those  passages  which  are  opposed  to  their  tenets.  The 
Alogi,  a  sect  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
were  singular  in  rejecting  the  writings  of  St.  John. 
Guerike  (Einleitung  in  N.  T.  303)  enumerates  later 
opponents  of  the  Gospel,  beginning  with  an  English- 
man, Edw.  Evan  son,  On  the  Dissonance  of  the  Four 
Evangelists,  Ipswich,  1792,  and  closing  with  Bret- 
schneider's  Proknbilia  de  Evangelio  Johannis,  4c, 
oru/ine,  Lips.  1820.  His  arguments  are  chara<> 
terised  by  Guerike  as  strong  in  comparison  with 
those  of  his  predecessors.  They  are  grounded  chiefly 
on  the  strangeness  of  such  language  and  thoughts  as 
those  of  St.  John  ooming  from  a  Galilean  fisherman, 
and  on  the  difference  between  the  representations  ol 
our  Lord's  person  and  of  his  manner  of  speech  given 
by  St.  John  and  the  other  Evangelists.  Guerike 
answers  Bretschneider's  arguments  in  detail.  The 
scepticism  of  more  recent  times  has  found  its  fullest, 
and,  according  to  Bleek,  its  most  important,  ex- 
pression in  a  treatise  by  Lutzelberger  on  the  tra- 
dition respecting  the  Apostle  John  and  his  writings 
(1840).  His  arguments  are  recapitulated  and 
answered  by  Dr.  Davidson  (Introduction  to  the 
W.  1848,  vol.  i.  p.  244,  &c.).  It  may  suffice 
to  mention  one  specimen.  St.  Paul's  expression 
(Gal.  ii.  6),  oiroioi  wort  focr,  is  translated  by 
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Liitzelberger,  "  whatsoever  they  [Peter,  Junes, 
and  John]  were  formerly:"  he  discovers  therein 
an  implied  assertion  that  all  three  were  not  living 
when  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written,  and 
infers  that  since  Peter  and  James  were  undoubtedly 
alive,  John  must  have  been  dead,  and  therefore  the 
tradition  which  ascribes  to  him  the  residence  at 
Ephesus,  and  the  composition,  after  a.d.  60,  of 
various  writings,  must  confound  him  with  another 
John.  Still  more  recently  the  objections  of  Baur 
to  St.  John's  Gospel  have  been  answered  by  Ebrard, 
Das  Evangelium  Johannis,  &c.,  Zurich,  1845. 

2.  Place  and  time  at  which  it  was  written.— 
Ephesus  and  Patmos  are  the  two  places  mentioned 
by  early  writers;  and  the  weight  of  evidence  seems 
to  preponderate  in  favour  of  Ephesus.  Irenaeus 
(iii.  1 ;  also  apvd  Euseb.  //.  E.  v.  8)  states  that 
John  published  his  Gospel  whilst  he  dwelt  in 
Ephesus  of  Asia,  Jerome  (Prol.  in  Matth.)  states 
that  John  was  in  Asia  when  he  complied  with  the 
request  of  the  bishops  of  Asia  and  others  to  write 
more  profoundly  concerning  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  {Prol.  in  Joannem)  relates 
that  John  was  living  at  Ephesus  when  he  was 
moved  by  his  disciples  to  write  his  Gospel. 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  Patmos  comes  from 
two  anonymous  writers.  The  author  of  the  Sy- 
nopsis of  Scripture,  printed  in  the  works  of  Atha- 
nasius,  states  that  the  Gospel  was  dictated  by 
St.  John  in  Patmos,  and  published  afterwards  in 
Ephesus.  The  author  of  the  work  De  XII.  Apvstolis, 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Fabricius'  Hippolytus 
(p.  952,  ed.  Migne),  states  that  John  was  banished 
by  Domitian  to  Patmos,  where  he  wrote  his  Gospel. 
The  later  date  of  these  unknown  writers,  and  the 
seeming  inconsistency  of  their  testimony  with  St 
John's  declaration  (Kev.  i.  2)  in  Patmos,  that  he 
had  previously  borne  record  of  the  Word  of  God, 
render  their  testimony  of  little  weight. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  elicit  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Gospel  itself  some  argument  which 
should  decide  the  question  whether  it  was  written 
before  or  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But 
considering  that  the  present  tense  "  is  "  is  used  in 
v.  2,  and  the  past  tense  "  was"  in  xi.  18,  xviii.  1, 
xix.  41,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  conclude  thai 
these  passages  throw  no  light  upon  the  question. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  (apud  Euseb.  JT.  E.  vi. 
14)  speaks  of  St.  John  as  the  latest  of  the  Evan- 
gelists. The  Apostle's  sojourn  at  Ephesus  probably 
began  after  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephexians  was 
written,  i.  e.  after  a.d.  62.  Eusebius  (_H.  E.  iii. 
20)  specifies  the  fourteenth  year  of  Domitian,  t.  e. 
a.d.  95,  as  the  year  of  his  banishment  to  Patmos. 
Probably  the  date  of  the  Gospel  may  lie  about  mid- 
way between  these  two,  about  a.d.  78. "  The  re- 
ferences to  it  in  the  1st  Epistle  and  the  Revelation 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  written  decidedly 
before  those  two  books ;  and  the  tradition  of  its 
supplementary  character  would  lead  us  to  place  it 
some  little  time  after  the  Apostle  had  fixed  his 
tbede  at  Ephesus. 

3.  Occasion  and  Scope. — After  the  destruction* 
of  Jerusalem  a.d.  69,  Ephesus  probably  became 
the  centre  of  the  active  life  of  Eastern  Christendom. 
Even  Antioch,  the  original  source  of  missions  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  future  metropolis  of  the  Chris- 
tian Patriarch,  appears,  for  a  time,  less  conspicuous 
in  the  obscurity  of  early  church  history  than 
Ephesus,  to  which  St.  Paul  inscribed  his  Epistle, 
and  in  which  St.  John  found  a  dwelling-place  and 
a  tomb.     This  half- Greek,  half- Oriental  city, 


"  visited  by  ships  from  all  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  united  by  great  roads  with  the  markets 
of  the  interior,  was  the  common  meeting-place  of 
various  characters  and  classes  of  men  "  (Conybeare 
and  Howson's  St.  Paid,  ch.  xiv.).  It  contained  a 
large  church  of  faithful  Christians,  a  multitude  of 
zealous  Jews,  an  indigenous  population  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  a  strange  idol  whose  image  (Jerome, 
Praef.  in  Ephcs.)  was  borrowed  from  the  East,  its 
name  from  the  West :  in  the  Xystus  of  Ephesus, 
free-thinking  philosophers  of  all  nations  disputed 
over  their  favourite  tenets  (Justin,  Trypho,  i.  vii.). 
It  was  the  place  to  which  Cerinthus  chose  to  bring 
the  doctrines  which  he  devised  or  learned  at  Alex- 
andria (Neander,  Church  History,  ii.  42,  ed.  Bohn). 
In  this  city,  and  among  the  lawless  heathens  in  its 
neighbourhood  (Clem.  Alex.  Quis  dives  salo.  §42), 
St.  John  was  engaged  in  extending  the  Christian 
Church,  when,  for  the  greater  edification  of  that 
Church,  his  Gospel  was  written.  It  was  obviously 
addressed  primarily  to  Christians,  not  to  heathens  ; 
and  the  Apostle  himself  tells  us  (xx.  31)  what  was 
the  end  to  which  he  looked  forward  in  all  his 
teaching. 

Modern  criticism  has  indulged  in  much  curious 
speculation  as  to  the  exclusive  or  the  principal 
motive  which  induced  the  Apostle  to  write.  His 
design,  according  to  some  critics,  was  to  supplement 
the  deficiencies  of  the  earlier  three  Gospels;  ac- 
cording to  others,  to  confute  the  Nicolaitans  and 
Cerinthus;  according  to  others,  to  state  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  But  let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  first  of  all  that  the  inspiring,  direct- 
ing impulse  given  to  St.  John  was  that  by  which 
all  "  prophecy  came  in  old  time,"  when  "  holy 
men  of  God  spake,"  "  not  by  the  will  of  man," 
"but  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 
We  cannot  feel  confident  of  our  own  capacity  to 
analyse  the  motives  and  circumscribe  the  views  of 
a  mind  under  the  influence  of  Divine  inspiration. 
The  Gospel  of  St.  John  is  a  boon  to  all  ages,  and  to 
men  in  an  infinite  variety  of  circumstances.  Some- 
thing of  the  feelings  of  the  chronicler,  or  the 
polemic,  or  the  catechist  may  have  been  in  the 
heart  of  the  Apostle,  but  let  us  not  imagine  that 
his  motives  were  limited  to  any,  or  to  all  of  these. 

It  has  indeed  been  pronounced  by  high  critical 
authority  that  "the  supplementary  theory  is  en- 
tirely untenable ; "  and  so  it  becomes  if  put  forth  in 
its  most  rigid  form,  and  as  showing  the  whole 
design  of  St.  John.  But  even  Dr.  Davidson, 
while  pronouncing  it  unsupported  by  either  external 
tradition  or  internal  grounds,  acknowledges  that 
some  truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Those  who 
hold  the  theory  in  its  extreme  and  exclusive  form 
will  find  it  hard  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
St.  John  has  many  things  in  common  with  his 
predecessors ;  and  those  who  repudiate  the  theory 
entirely  will  find  it  hard  to  account  for  his  omission, 
e.  g.  of  such  an  event  as  the  Transfiguration,  which 
he  was  admitted  to  see,  and  which  would  have  been 
within  the  scope  (under  any  other  theory)  of  his 
Gospel.  Luthardt  concludes  most  judiciously  that, 
though  St.  John  may  not  have  written  with  direct 
reference  to  the  earlier  three  Evangelists,  he  did  not 
write  without  any  reference  to  them. 

And  in  like  manner,  though  so  able  a  critic  as 
Liicke  speaks  of  the  anti-Gnostic  reference  of 
St.  John  as  prevailing  throughout  his  Gospel,  while 
Luthardt  is  for  limiting  such  reference  to  his  first 
verses,  and  to  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos ;  and, 
though  other  writers  have  shown  much  ingenuity 
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in  discovering,  and  perhaps  exaggerating,  references  I 
to  Docetism,  Kbionitism,  and  Sabianism ;  yet,  when 
controversial  references  are  set  forth  as  the  principal  | 
design  of  the  Apostle,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  ' 
the  cautious  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Davidson : — 
"  Designed  polemical  opposition  to  one  of  those 
errors,  or  to  all  of  them,  does  not  lie  in  the  contents 
of  the  sacred  book  itself ;  and  yet  it  is  true  that 
they  were  not  unnoticed  by  St.  John.    He  intended 
to  set  forth  the  faith  alone,  and  in  so  doing  he  has 
written  passages  that  do  confute  those  erroneous 
tendencies." 

There  is  no  intrinsic  improbability  in  the  early 
tradition  as  to  the  occasion  and  scope  of  this  Gospel, 
which  is  most  fully  related  in  the  commentary  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsnestia,  to  the  effect  that  while 
St.  John  lived  at  Ephesus,  and  visited  all  parts  of 
Asia,  the  writings  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  even 
Luke,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and 
were  diligently  circulated  everywhere.  Then  it 
occurred  to  the  Christians  of  Asia  that  St.  John 
T  was  a  more  credible  witness  than  all  others,  foras- 
much as  from  the  beginning,  even  before  Matthew, 
he  was  with  the  Lord,  and  enjoyed  more  abundant 
grace  through  the  love  which  the  Lord  bore  to  him. 
And  they  brought  him  the  books,  and  sought  to 
know  his  opinion  of  them.  Then  he  praised  the 
writers  for  their  veracity,  and  said  that  a  few  things 
had  been  omitted  by  them,  and  that  all  but  a  little 
of  the  teaching  of  the  most  important  miracles  was 
recorded.  And  he  added  that  they  who  discourse 
of  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  ought  not  to 
omit  to  speak  of  his  Divinity,  lest  in  course  of  time 
men  who  are  used  to  such  discourses  might  suppose 
that  Christ  was  only  what  He  appeared  to  be. 
Thereupon  the  brethren  exhorted  him  to  write 
at  once  the  things  which  he  judged  the  most  im- 
portant for  instruction,  and  which  he  saw  omitted 
by  the  others.  And  he  did  so.  And  therefore 
from  the  beginning  he  discoursed  about  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  judging  this  to  be  the 
necessary  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  and  from  it  he 
went  on  to  the  incarnation.  [See  above,  p.  1107.] 
4.  Contents  and  Integrity. — Luthardt  says  that 
there  is  no  book  in  the  N.  T.  which  more  strongly 
than  the  fourth  Gospel  impresses  the  reader  with 
the  notion  of  its  unity  and  integrity.  And  yet 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  written  with  such  close 
adherence  to  a  preconceived  plan  as  a  Western 
writer  would  show  in  developing  and  illustrating 
some  one  leading  idea.  The  preface,  the  break  at 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  chapter,  and  the  supple- 
mentary chapter,  are  divisions  which  will  occur  to 
every  reader.  The  ingenious  synopsis  of  Bengel 
and  the  thoughtful  one  of  Luthardt  are  worthy  of 
attention.  But  none  is  so  elaborate  and  minute  as 
that  of  Lampe,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abridg- 
ment : — 

A.  The  Prologue,  i.  1-18. 

B.  The  History,  i.  19-xx.  29. 

a.  Various  events  relating  to  our  Lord's  ministry, 
narrated  in  connexion  with  seven  journeys,  i.  19 
-xii.  50:— 

1.  First  journey,  into  Judaea  and  beginning  of 
His  ministry,  i.  19— ii.  12. 

2.  Second  journey,  at  the  Passover  in  the  first 
year  of  His  ministry,  ii.  13-iv.  (The  manifesta- 
tion of  His  glory  in  Jerusalem,  ii.  13-iii.  21,  and 
in  the  journey  back,  iii.  22-iv.) 

3.  Third  journey,  in  the  second  year  of  His 
ministry,  about  the  Passover,  v. 

4.  Fourth  journey,  about  the  Passover,  in  the 
vol..  i. 


third  year  of  His  ministry,  beyond  Jordan,  vi. 
(His  glory  shown  by  the  multiplication  of  the 
loaves,  an i  by  His  walking  on  the  sea,  and  by  the 
discourses  with  the  Jews,  His  disciples  and  His 
Apostles.) 

5.  Fifth  journey,  six  months  before  His  death, 
begun  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  vii.-x.  21. 
(Circumstances  in  which  the  journey  was  under- 
taken, vii.  1-13:  five  signs  of  His  glory  shown  at 
Jerusalem,  vii.  14-x.  21.) 

6.  Sixth  journey,  about  the  Feast  of  Dedication, 

x.  22-42.  (His  testimony  in  Solomon's  porch,  and 
His  departure  beyond  Jordan.) 

7.  Seventh  journey  in  Judaea  towards  Bethany, 

xi.  1-54.  (The  raising  of  Lazarus  and  its  conse- 
quences.) 

8.  Eighth  journey,  before  His  last  Passover,  xi. 
55-xii.  (Plots  of  the  Jews,  His  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem, and  into  the  Temple,  and  the  manifestation 
of  His  glory  there.) 

6.  History  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  xiii.-xx.  29. 

1.  Preparation  for  His  I'assion,  xiii.-xvii.  (Last- 
Supper,  discourse  to  His  disciples,  His  commen- 
datory prayer.) 

2.  The  circumstances  of  His  Passion  and  Death, 
xviii.  xix.  (His  apprehension,  trial,  and  cruci- 
fixion.) 

3.  His  Resurrection,  and  the  proofs  of  it,  xx. 
1-29. 

C.  The  Conclusion,  xx.  30-xxi. : — 

1.  Scope  of  the  foregoing  history,  xx.  30,  31. 

2.  Confirmation  of  the  authority  of  the  Evan- 
gelist by  additional  historical  facts,  and  by  the 
testimony  of  the  elders  of  the  Church,  xxi.  1-24. 

3.  Reason  of  the  termination  of  the  history, 
xxi.  25. 

Some  portions  of  the  Gospel  have  been  regarded 
by  certain  critics  as  interpolations.  Luthardt  dis- 
cusses at  considerable  length  the  objections  of  Paulus, 
Weisse,  Schenkel,  and  Schweizer  to  ch.  xxi.  viii. 
1-11,  v.  3,  ii.  1-12,  iv.  44-54,  vi.  1-20.  The  dis- 
cussion of  these  passages  belongs  rather  to  a  com- 
mentary than  to  a  brief  introduction.  But  as  the 
question  as  to  ch.  xxi.  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  history  of  the  Gospel,  a  brief  statement  respect- 
ing it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

Guerike  (Einleitimg,  p.  310)  gives  the  following 
lists  of  (1)  those  who  have  doubted,  and  (2)  those 
who  have  advocated  its  genuineness: — (1)  Grotrus, 
Le  Clerc,  Pfeff,  Semler,  Paulus,  Gurlitt,  Bertholdt, 
Seyflarth,  Ltkke,  De  Wette,  Schott ;  (2)  R.  Simon, 
Lampe,  Wetstein,  Osiander,  Michaelis,  Beck,  Eich- 
horn,  Hug,  Wegscheider,  Handschke,  Weber,  Tho- 
luck,  Schefler.  The  objections  against  the  first 
twenty-three  verses  of  this  chapter  are  founded 
entirely  on  internal  evidence.  The  principal  objec- 
tions as  to  alleged  peculiarities  of  language  are 
completely  answered  in  a  note  in  Guerike's  Einlei- 
tung,  310,  and  are  given  up  with  one  exception 
by  De  Wette.  Other  objections,  though  urged  by 
Likke,  are  exceedingly  trivial  and  arbitrary,  e.  g. 
that  the  reference  to  the  author  in  verse  20  is 
ciUike  the  manner  of  St.  John  ;  that  xx.  30,  31 
would  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  xxi.  by 
St.  John  if  he  had  written  both  chapters ;  that  the 
narrative  descends  to  strangely  minute  circum- 
stances, &c 

The  25th  verse  and  the  latter  half  of  the  24th  or 
ch.  xxi.  are  generally  received  as  an  undisguised 
addition,  probably  by  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian 
Church,  where  the  Gospel  was  first  published. 

There  is  an  early  tradition  recorded  by  the  au- 
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thor  of  the  Synopsis  of  Scripture  in  Athanasius, 
that  this  Gospel  was  written  many  years  before  the 
Apostle  permitted  its  general  circulation.  This 
fact — rather  improbable  in  itself — is  rendered  less 
so  by  the  obviously  supplementary  character  of  the 
latter  part,  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  ch.  xxi.  Ewald 
(Gesch.  Israel,  vii.  217),  less  sceptical  herein  than 
many  of  his  countrymen,  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  first  20  chapters  of  this  Gospel,  having 
been  written  by  the  Apostle,  about  a.d.  80,  at  the 
request,  and  with  the  help  of  his  more  advanced 
Christian  friends,  were  not  made  public  till  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  and  that  ch.  xxi.  was  a  later 
addition  by  his  own  hand. 

5.  Literature. — The  principal  Commentators  on 
St.  John  will  be  found  in  the  following  list : — 
(1)  Origen,  in  Opp.  ed.  1759,  iv.  1-460;  (2) 
Chrysostom,  in  Opp.  ed.  1728,  viii.  1-530;  (3) 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  others,  in  Corderii 
Catena  in  Joannem,  1630;  (4)  Augustine,  in 
Opp.  ed.  1690,  Hi.,  part  2,  290-826;  (5)  Theo- 
phylact;  (6)  Euthymius  Zigabcnus;  (7)  Mal- 
donatus;  (8)  Luther;  (9)  Calvin;  (10)  Grotius 
and  others,  in  the  Critici  Sacri ;  (11)  Cornelius  a 
Lapide;  (12)  Hammond;  (13)  Lampe,  Commen- 
tarius  exegetico-analyticus  in  Joannem,  1735; 
(14)  Bengel;  (15)  Whitby;  (16)  Liicke,  Com- 
mentar  turn  Evang.  Joaim.  1820;  (17)  Ols- 
hausen,  Biblischer  Commentar,  1834 ;  (18)  Meyer, 
Kritisch - exe/et.  Commentar;  (19)  De  Wette, 
Exeget.  Handbuch  z.  N.  T.\  (20)  Tholuck,  Comm. 
sr.  Evang.  Jolum. ;  (21)  C.  E.  Luthardt,  das 
lohanneische  Evangelium  nach  seiner  EigenthSm- 
lichkeit,  1853. 

Until  very  lately  the  English  leader  had  no  better 
critical  helps  in  the  study  of  St.  John's  Gospel  than 
those  which  were  provided  for  him  by  Hammond, 
Lightfoot,  and  Whitby.  He  now  has  access  through 
the  learned  Commentaries  of  Canon  Wordsworth  and 
'  Dean  Alford  to  the  interpretations  and  explanations 
of  the  ancient  Fathers,  and  several  English  theolo- 
gians, and  to  those  of  all  the  eminent  German  critics. 

The  Commentaries  of  Chrysostom  and  Augus- 
tine have  been  translated  into  English  in  the 
T  Oxford  Library  of  tlte  Fathers  (Parker,  1848). 
English  translations  have  been  published  also  of  the 
Commentaries  of  Bengel  and  Olshausen.  And  the 
Rev.  F.  O.  Maurice  has  published  an  original  and 
devout  Commentary  under  the  title  of  Discourses  on 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  1857.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JOHN,  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  GENE- 
RAL OF.  Its  Autltenticity.— The  external  evi- 
dence is  of  the  most  satisfactory  nature.  Eusebius 
places  it  in  his  list  of  duoKoyoifttva  [see  above,  p. 
362],  and  we  have  ample  proof  that  it  was  acknow- 
ledged and  received  as  the  production  of  the  Apostle 
John  in  the  writings  of  Polycarp  (Ep.  ad  Philipp. 
c.  vii.) ;  Papias,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius  (H.  E.  iii. 
39) ;  Irenaeus  (Adv.  Haer.  iii.  18) ;  Origen  (apud 
Eus.  H.E.vi.  25) ;  Clement  of  Alexandria  ( Strom. 
lib.  ii.);  Tertullian  {Adv.  Prax.  c.  xv.) ;  Cyprian 
(Ep.  xxviii.):  and  there  is  no  voice  in  antiquity 
raised  to  the  contrary. 

On  the  grounds  of  internal  evidence  it  has  been 
questioned  by  Lange  (Die  Schrift.  des  Johann. 
Hhersetzt  tmd  erklart,  vol.  iii.) ;  Cludius  (  Un<n- 
sichten  des  Christenthums) ;  Bretschneider  (Proba- 
bilia  de  Evang.  et  Epist.  Joan.  Ap.  indole  et  ori- 
gins) ;  Zeller  ( Theotogieche  Jahrbucher  for  1845). 
The  objections  made  by  these  critics  are  too  slight 
to  be  worth  mentioning.  On  the  other  hand  the 
internal  evidence  for  its  being  the  work  of  St.  John 


from  its  similarity  in  style,  language,  and  doctrine  to 
tiie  Gospel  is  overwhelming.  Macknight  (Preface 
to  First  Epistle  of  John)  has  drawn  out  a  list  of 
nineteen  passages  in  the  Epistle  which  are  so  similar 
to  an  equal  number  of  passages  in  the  Gospel  that 
we  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  two  writings  ema- 
nated from  the  same  mind,  or  that  one  author  was 
a  strangely  successful  copyist  both  of  the  words  and 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  other.  The  allusion  again  of 
the  writer  to  himself  is  such  as  would  suit  St.  John 
the  Apostle,  and  very  few  but  St.  John  (t  Ep.  i.  1). 

Thus  we  see  that  the  high  probability  of  the  au- 
thorship is  established  both  by  the  internal  evidence 
and  by  the  external  evidence  taken  apart.  Unite 
them,  and  this  probability  rises  to  a  mond  certainty. 

With  regard  to  the  time  at  which  St  'oho  wrote 
the  Epistle  (for  an  Epistle  it  essentially  is,  though 
not  commencing  or  concluding  in  th«  epistolary 
form)  there  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion. 
Grotius,  Hammond,  Whitby,  Benson,  Macknight, 
fix  a  date  previous  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
understanding  (but  probably  not  correctly)  the  ex- 
pression "  It  is  the  last  time"  (ii.  18)  to  refer  to 
the  Jewish  Church  and  nation.  Lardner,  Whiston, 
Lampe,  Mill,  Le  Clerc,  Basnage,  Beausobre,  Dupin, 
Davidson,  assign  it  to  the  close  of  the  first  century.  • 
This  is  the  more  probable  date.  There  are  several 
indications  of  the  Epistle  being  posterior  to  the 
Gospel. 

Like  the  Gospel  it  was  probably  written  from 
Ephesus.  Grotius  fixes  Patmos  as  the  place  at 
which  it  was  written — Macknight,  Judaea,  But  a 
late  date  wonld  involve  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
Ephesus.  The  persons  addressed  are  certainly  not  _ 
the  Parthians,  according  to  the  inscriptions  of  one  " 
Greek  and  several  Latin  MSS.  There  is  however 
a  somewhat  widely  spread  Latin  tradition  to  this 
effect  resting  ou  the  authority  of  St.  Augustine, 
Cassiodorus,  and  Bede ;  and  it  is  defended  by  Est i us. 
The  Greek  Church  knew  no  such  report.  Lardner 
is  clearly  right  when  he  says  that  it  was  primarily 
meant  for  the  Churches  of  Asia  under  St.  John  s 
inspection,  to  whom  he  had  already  orally  delivered 
his  doctrine  (i.  3,  ii.  7). 

The  main  object  of  the  Epistle  does  not  appear 
to  be  that  of  opposing  the  errors  of  the  Docetae 
(Schmidt,  Bertholdt,  Niemeyer),  or  of  the  Gnostics 
(Kleuker),  or  of  the  Nicolaitans  (Macknight),  or 
of  the  Cerinthians  (Michaelis),  or  of  all  of  them 
together  (Townsend),  or  of  the  Sabians  (Barker, 
Storr,  Keil),  or  of  Judaiiers  (Loeffler,  Semler),  or 
of  apostates  to  Judaism  (Lange,  Eichhorn,  HSm- 
lein) :  the  leading  purpose  of  the  Apostle  appears  to 
be  rather  constructive  than  polemical.  St.  John 
is  remarkable  both  in  his  history  and  in  his  writings 
for  his  abhorrence  of  false  doctrine,  but  he  does  not  - 
attack  error  as  a  controversialist.  He  states  the 
deep  truth  and  lays  down  the  deep  moral  teaching 
of  Christianity,  and  in  this  way  rather  than  directly 
condemns  heresy.  In  the  introduction  (i.  1-4)  the 
Apostle  states  the  purpose  of  his  Epistle.  It  is  to 
declare  the  Word  of  life  to  those  whom  be  is  ad- 
dressing, in  order  that  he  and  they  might  be  uuited 
in  true  communion  with  each  other,  and  with 
God  the  Father,  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  He  at 
once  begins  to  explain  the  nature  and  conditions  of 
communion  with  God,  and  being  led  on  from  this 
point  into  other  topics,  be  twice  brings  himself 
back  to  the  same  subject.  The  first  part  of  the 
Epistle  may  be  considered  to  end  at  ii.  28.  The 
Apostle  begins  afresh  with  the  doctrine  of  sonship 
or  communion  at  ii.  29,  and  returns  to  the  same 
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theme  at  iv.  7.    His  lesson  throughout  is,  that  the 
means  of  union  with  God  are,  on  the  part  of  Christ,  j 
his  atoning  blood  (i.  7,  ii.  2,  iii.  5,  iv.  10,  14,  v.  i 
6)  and  advocacy  (ii.  1)— on  the  part  of  man,  noli-  | 
ness  (i.  C),  obedience  (ii.  3),  parity  (iii.  3),  faith.  | 
(iii.  23,  iv.  3,  v.  5),  and  above  all  love  (ii.  7,  iii.  j 
14,  iv.  7,  v.  1).  St  John  is  designated  the  Apostle 
of  Love,  and  rightly ;  bat  it  should  be  ever  remem- 
bered that  his  "  Love  "  does  not  delude  or  ignore, 
but  embraces  both  faith  and  obedience  as  constituent 
parts  of  itself.    Indeed,  St.  Paul's  •'  Faith  that 
.  worketh  by  Love,"  and  St.  James'  "  Works  that 
are  the  fruit  of  Faith,"  and  St.  John's  "  Love 
which  springs  from  Faith  and  produces  Obedience," 
are  all  one  and  the  same  state  of  mind  described 
according  to  the  first,  third,  or  second  stage  into 
which  we  are  able  to  analyse  the  complex  whole. 

There  are  two  doubtful  passages  in  this  Epistle, 
ii.  23, "  but  he  that  acknowledgeth  the  Son  hath  the 
Father  also,"  and  v.  7,  "  For  there  are  threo  that 
bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these  three  are  one."  The 
question  of  their  authenticity  is  argued  at  length 
by  Mill  (note  at  the  end  of  1  John  v.),  and  Home 
Introduction  to  H.  S.  iv.  p.  448,  Lond.  1834). 
t  would  appear  without  doubt  that  they  are  not 
*  genuine.  The  latter  passage  is  contained  in  four 
only  of  the  150  MSS.  of  the  Epistle,  the  Codex 
Guelpberbytanus  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Codex  Ravianus,  a  forgery  subsequent  to  the  year 
1514,  the  Codex  Britannicus  or  Monfortii  of  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century,  and  the  Codex  Ot- 
tobonianus  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  not 
fbnnd  in  the  Syriac  versions,  in  the  Coptic,  the  Sa- 
hidic,  the  Ethiopic,  the  Armenian,  the  Arabic,  the 
Sclavonic,  nor  in  any  ancient  version  except  the 
Latin ;  and  the  best  editions  of  even  the  Latin  ver- 
sion omit  it.  It  was  not  quoted  by  one  Greek 
Father,  or  writer  previous  to  the  14th  century. 
It  was  not  inserted  in  Erasmus's  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  published  in  1516  and  1519,  nor 
in  that  of  Aldus,  1518;  nor  in  that  of  Gerbelius, 
1521;  nor  of  Cephalaeus,  1524;  nor  ofColinaeus, 
1534;  nor  in  Luther's  version  of  1546.  Against 
such  an  amount  of  external  testimony  no  Internal 
evidence,  however  weighty,  could  be  of  avail.  For 
the  exposition  of  the  passage  as  containing  the  words 
in  question,  see  (as  quoted  by  Home)  Bp.  Horsley's 
Sermons  (i.  p.  193).  For  the  same  passage  inter- 
preted without  the  disputed  words,  see  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Hist,  of  Two  Texts  (Works,  v.  p.  528, 
Lond.  1779).  See  also  Emlyn's  Enquiry,  &o.,  Lond. 
1717.  See  further,  Travis  {Letters  to  Gibbon,  Loud. 
1785);  Porson  (Lettert  to  Travis,  Lond.  1790); 
Bishop  Harsh  (Letters  to  Travis,  Lond.  1795) ; 
Michaelis  (fntr.  to  New  Test.  iv.  p.  412,  Lond. 
1802)  ;  Griesbach  (Diatribe  appended  to  voL  ii.  of 
Greek  Test.  Halae,  1806);  Butler  (Horae  Bi- 
blioae,  ii.  p.  245,  Lond.  1807) ;  Clarke  (Succession, 
&c.,  i.  p.  71,  Lond.  1807)  ;  Bishop  Burgess  (  Vin- 
dication of  1  John  v.  7,  Lond.  1822  and  1823 ; 
Adnotationes  Millii,  &c,  1822;  Letter  to  the 
Clergy  of  St.  David's,  1825  ;  Two  letters  to  Mrs. 
Joanna  Baillie,  1831,  1835),  to  which  may  be 
added  a  dissertation  in  the  Life  of  Bp.  Burgess,  p. 
398,  Lond.  1840.  [F.  M.] 

JOHN,  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD 
EPISTLES  OP.  Their  Authenticity— Then 
two  Epistles  are  placed  by  Eusebius  in  the  class  of 
1  miKtyiiuva,  and  he  appears  himself  to  be  doubtful 
whether  they  were  written  by  the  Evangelist,  or  by 
some  other  John  (H.  E.  iii.  25).    The  evidence  of 
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antiquity  in  their  favour  is  not  very  strong,  but  yet 
it  is  considerable.  Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks  of 
the  first  Epistle  as  the  larger  (Strom,  lib.  ii.),  and 
if  the  Adumbration es  are  his,  he  bears  direct  testi- 
mony to  the  second  Epistle  (Adumbr.  p.  1011,  ed. 
Potter).  Origen  appears  to  have  had  the  same 
doubts  as  Eusebius  (apw/  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  25).  Dio- 
nysias  (apud  Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  25)  and  Alexander  of 
Alexandria  (apud  Socr.  H.  E.  i.  6)  attribute  them 
to  St.  John.  So  does  Irenaeus  (Adv.  Haer.  i.  16). 
Aorelius  quoted  them  in  the  Council  of  Cartilage, 
A.D.  256,  as  St.  John's  writing  (Cyprian,  Op.  ii. 
p.  120,  ed.  Oberthftr).  Ephrem  Syrus  speaks  of 
them  in  the  same  way  in  the  fourth  century.  In 
the  fifth  century  they  are  almost  universally  re- 
ceived. A  homily,  wrongly  attributed  to  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  declares  them  uncanonical. 

If  the  external  testimony  is  not  as  decisive  as  we 
might  wish,  the  internal  evidence  is  peculiarly-  * 
strong.  Mill  has  pointed  out  that  of  the  13  verses 
which  compose  the  Second  Epistle,  8  are  to  be 
found  in  the  First  Epistle.  Either  then  the  Second 
Epistle  proceeded  from  the  same  author  as  the  First, 
or  from  a  conscious  fabricator  who  desired  to  para 
off  something  of  his  own  as  the  production  of  the 
Apostle.  But  if  the  latter  alternative  had  been 
true,  the  fabricator  in  question  would  assuredly 
have  assumed  the  title  of  John  the  Apostle,  instead 
of  merely  designating  himself  as  John  the  elder, 
and  he  would  have  introduced  some  doctrine  which 
it  would  have  been  his  object  to  make  popular. 
The  title  and  contents  of  the  Epistle  are  strong 
arguments  against  a  fabricator,  whereas  they  would 
account  for  its  non-universal  reception  in  early 
times.  And  if  not  the  work  of  a  fabricator,  it  must 
fiom  style,  diction,  and'  tone  of  thought,  be  the 
work  of  the  author  of  the  First  Epistle,  and,  we 
may  add,  of  the  Gospel. 

The  reason  why  St.  John  designates  himself  as 
Tpeo-fWrepoj  rather  than  onroVroAoi  (Ep.  ii.  1, 
Ep.  iii.  1 ),  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  that  which 
made  St.  Peter  designate  himself  by  the  same  title 
( 1  Pet.  v.  1 ),  and  which  caused  St.  James  and  St. 
Jude  to  give  themselves  no  other  title  than  "  the 
servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ " 
(Jam.  i.  1),  "  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  and  bro- 
ther of  James"  (Jude  1).  St.  Paul  had  a  special 
object  in  declaring  himself  an  apostle.  Those  who 
belonged  to  the  original  Twelve  had  no  such  necessity 
imposed  upon  them.  With  them  it  was  a  matter  of 
indifieience  whether  they  employed  the  name  of 
Apostle  like  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  i.  1,  2  Pet.  i.  1),  or 
adopted  an  appellation  which  they  shared  with 
others  like  St.  John  and  St.  James,  and  St.  Jude. 

The  Second  Epistle  is  addressed  cTcAeirrff  at/of? . 
This  expression  cannot  mean  the  Church  (Jerome), 
nor  a  particular  Church  (Cassiodorus),  nor  the 
elect  Church  which  comes  together  on  Sundays 
(Michaelis),  nor  the  Church  of  Philadelphia  (Whis- 
ton),  nor  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  (Whitby).  An 
individual  woman  who  had  children,  and  a  sister  " 
and  nieces,  is  clearly  indicated.  Whether  her  name 
is  given,  and  if  so,  what  it  is,  has  been  doubted. 
According  to  one  interpretation  she  is  "  the  Lady 
Electa,"  to  another,  "  the  elect  Kyria,"  to  a  third, 
"  the  elect  Lady."  The  first  interpretation  is  that 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (if  the  passage  above 
referred  to  in  the  Adumbrationes  be  his),  Wetstein, 
Grotius,  Midilleton.  The  second  is  that  of  Benson, 
Carpiov,  Schleusner,  Heumann,  Bengel,  Rosen, 
mailer,  De  Wette,  Lttcke,  Neander,  Davidson. 
The  third  is  the  rendering  of  the  Engli.-Jj  version, 
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Mill,  Wall,  Wolf,  Le  Clerc,  Lardner,  Beza,  Eich- 
horn,  Newcome,  Wakefield,  Macknight.  For  the 
rendering  "  the  Lady  Electa"  to  be  right,  the  word 
mpicf  must  have  preceded  (as  in  modern  Greek) 
the  word  iKXtmrrj,  not  followed  it ;  and  farther, 
the  last  Terse  of  the  Epistle  in  which  her  sister  is 
also  spoken  of  as  litKtierfi  is  fatal  to  the  hypothesis. 
The  rendering  "the  elect  Kyria,"  is  probably 
wrong,  because  there  is  no  article  before  the  ad- 
jective ixXficrfj.  It  remains  that  the  rendering  of 
the  English  version  is  probably  right,  though  here 
too  we  should  have  expected  the  article. 

The  Third  Epistle  is  addressed  to  Gaius  or  Caius. 
We  have  no  reason  for  identifying  him  with  Caius 
of  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  29),  or  with  Caius  of  Derbe 
'Acts  xi.  4),  or  with  Caius  of  Corinth  (Rom.  xvi. 
23  ;  1  Cor.  i.  14),  or  with  Caius  Bishop  of  Ephesus, 
«r  with  Caius  Bishop  of  T  hessalonica,  or  with  Caius 
liishop  of  Pergamos.  He  was  probably  a  convert  of 
St.  John  (Ep.  iii.  4),  and  a  layman  of  wealth  and 
distinction  (Ep.  iii.  5)  in  some  city  near  Ephesus. 

The  object  of  St.  John  in  writing  the  Second 
Epistle  was  to  warn  the  lady,  to  whom  he  wrote, 
against  abetting  the  teaching  known  as  that  of  Ba- 
'  silides  and  his  followers,  by  perhaps  an  undue  kind- 
ness displayed  by  her  towards  the  preachers  of  the 
false  doctrine.  After  the  introductory  salutation, 
the  Apostle  at  once  urges  on  his  correspondent  the 
great  principle  of  Love,  which  with  him  (as  we 
have  before  seen)  means  right  affection  springing 
from  right  faith  and  issuing  in  right  conduct.  The 
immediate  consequence  of  the  possession  of  this 
Love  is  the  abhorrence  of  heretical  misbelief,  because 
the  latter,  being  incompatible  with  light  faith,  is 
destructive  of  the  producing  cause  of  Love,  and 
therefore  of  Love  itself.  This  is  the  secret  of  St. 
John's  strong  denunciation  of  the  "  deceiver  "  whom 
he  designates  as  "  anti-Christ."  Love  is  with  him 
the  essence  of  Christianity ;  but  Love  can  spring 
only  from  right  faith.  Wrong  belief  therefore  de- 
stroys Lore  and  with  it  Christianity.  Therefore  says 
he,  "  If  there  come  any  unto  you  and  bring  not  this 
doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid 
him  God  speed,  for  he  that  blddeth  him  God  speed 
is  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds"  (Ep.  ii.  10,  11). 

The  Third  Epistle  was  written  for  the  purpose 
of  commending  to  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of 
Caius  some  Christians  who  were  strangers  in  the 
place  where  he  lived.  It  is  probable  that  these  Chris- 
tians carried  this  letter  with  them  to  Caius  as  their 
introduction.  It  would  appear  that  the  object  of 
the  travellers  was  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Gen- 
tiles without  money  and  without  price  (Ep.  iii.  7). 
St.  John  had  already  written  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  the  place  (typafya,  ver.  9,  not "  tcrip- 
sissem,"  Vulg.) ;  but  they,  at  the  instigation  of 
Diotrephes,  had  refused  to  receive  the  missionary 
brethren,  and  therefore  the  Apostle  now  commends 
them  to  the  ern  e  of  a  layman.  It  is  probable  that 
Diotrephes  was  a  leading  presbyter  who  held  Ju- 
daizing  views,  and  would  not  give  assistance  to  men 
who  were  going  about  with  the  purpose  of  preaching 
solely  to  the  Gentiles.  Whether  Demetrius  (ver. 
12)  was  a  tolerant  piwbyter  of  the  same  commu- 
nity, whose  example  St.  John  holds  up  as  worthy  of 
commendation  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  Dio- 
trephes, or  whether  he  was  one  of  the  strangers  who 
bore  the  letter,  we  are  now  unable  to  determine. 
The  latter  supposition  is  the  more  probable. 

We  may  conjecture  that  the  two  Epistles  were 
written  shortly  after  the  First  Epistle  from  Ephesus. 
They  both  apply  to  individual  cases  of  conduct 


the  principles  which  had  been  laid  down  in  their 
fulness  in  the  First  Epistle. 

The  title  Catholic  does  not  properly  belong  to 
the  Second  and  Third  Epistles,  it  became  attached 
to  them,  although  addressed  to  individuals,  because 
they  were  of  too  little  importance  to  be  classed  by 
themselves,  and  so  far  as  doctrine  went,  were  re- 
garded as  appendices  to  the  First  Epistle.  [F.  M.] 

JOI'ADA  (JJTV  :  'Isiof,  'IboJo;  Alex.  't«n- 
aSi ,  Joiadn),  high-priest  after  his  father  Eliashib, 
but  whether  in  the  lifetime  of  Kehemiah  is  not  clear, 
as  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  title  in  Neh.  xiii.  28 
applies  to  him  or  his  father.  One  of  his  sons  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Sanbalkt  the  Hoionite.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  high-priesthood  by  his  son  Jonathan, 
or  Johanau  (Neh.  xii.  1 1,  22).  josephus  calls  this 
Jehoiada,  Judas.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JOI'AKJM  (D'pty :  'IomucIm:  Joacim),  a  high- 
priest,  son  of  the  renowned  Jeshna  who  was  joint 
leader  with  Zerubbabel  of  the  first  return  from 
Babylon.  His  son  and  successor  was  Eliashib 
(Neh.xii.  10).  In  Neh.  xii.  12-26  is  preserved  a  cata- 
logue of  the  heads  of  the  various  families  of  priests 
and  Levites  during  the  high-priesthood  of  Joiakim. 

The  name  is  a  contracted  form  of  Jehoiakim. 

JOI  ARIB  (3»T)» :  'luaplp,  'lumplfi ;  Alex. 
'laapdft:  Joarib).  1.  A  layman  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  16). 

2.  The  founder  of  one  of  the  courses  of  priests, 
elsewhere  called  in  full  Jkhoiarib.  His  descendants 
after  the  Captivity  are  given,  Neh.  xii.  6,  19,  and 
also  in  xi.  10 ;  though  it  is  possible  that  in  this 
passage  another  person  is  intended. 

3.  A  Shilonite — i.  e.  probably  a  descendant  of 
Shklau  the  son  of  Judah — named  in  the  genealogy 
of  Maaseiah,  the  then  head  of  the  family  (Neb.  xi.  5). 

JOK'DEAM  (D}Hj*:  'Apuciii;  Alex.  'I.ir- 
Saifi;  Jacadaam),  a  city  of  Judah,  in  the  moun- 
tains (Josh.  xv.  56),  named  in  the  same  group  with 
Maon,  Carmel,  and  Ziph,  and  therefore  apparently 
to  be  looked  for  south  of  Hebron,  where  they  are 
situated.  It  has  not,  however,  been  yet  met  with, 
nor  was  it  known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  [G.] 

JO'KIM  (D'pV :  'Iuok/m  ;  Alex.  'ImiKefp  : 
qui  stare  fecit  solem),  one  of  the  sons  of  Shelah 
''the  third  according  to  Burrington)  the  son  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  22),  of  whom  nothing  further  to 
|  known.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  gave  rise 
I  to  the  rendering  of  the  Vulgate  or  the  Targum  on 
the  verse.  The  latter  translates, "  and  the  prophets 
and  scribes  who  came  forth  from  the  seed  of  Joshua." 
The  reading  which  they  had  was  evidently  D'jV( 
which  some  Rabbinical  tradition  applied  to  Joshua, 
and  at  the  same  time  identified  Joash  and  Saraph, 
mentioned  in  the  same  verse,  with  Mahlon  and 
Chilion.  Jerome  quotes  a  Hebrew  legend  that 
Jokim  was  Elimelech  the  husband  of  Naomi,  in 
whose  days  the  sun  stood  still  on  account  of  the 
transgressors  of  the  law  (Quaest.  Ifeb.  in  Parol.). 

JOK'MEAM  (D{«0?J :  4  'UKfiaiv :  Jecmaam), 
a  citv  of  Ephraim,  given  with  its  suburbs  to  the 
Koha'thite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  68).  The  catalogue 
of  the  towns  of  Ephraim  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  is 
unfortuuately  very  imperfect  (see  xvi.),  but  in  the 
parallel  list  of  Levitical  cities  in  Josh,  xxi.,  Kjbzaim 
occupies  the  place  of  Jokmeam  (ver.  22).  The 
situation  of  Jokmeam  is  to  a  certain  extent  indi- 
cated in  1  K.  iv.  12,  where  it  Is  named  with  places 
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which  we  know  to  hare  been  in  the  Jordan  Taller  I 
at  the  extreme  east  boundary  of  the  tribe.  (Here 
the  A.  V.  has,  probably  by  a  printer's  error, 
Jokneam.)  This  position  is  further  supported  by 
that  of  the  other  Levitical  cities  of  this  tribe — 
Shechcm  in  the  north,  Bethhoron  in  the  south,  and 
Gexer  in  the  extreme  west,  leaving  Jokmeam  to  take 
the  opposite  place  in  the  east  (see,  however,  the  con- 
trary opinion  of  Robinson,  iii.  115  note).  With 
regard  to  the  substitution  of  Kibzaim — which  is  not 
found  again — for  Jokmeam,  we  would  only  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  of  the  similarity  in  appearance 
of  the  two  names,  U!JOp>  and  D'V3p.  [O.] 

JOK'NEAM(DJ»PJ:  'U*i*iv,  *  MooV ;  Alex. 
'Ukov&h,  'Uky&h,  ^'EkfoV:  Jachanan,  Jeconam, 
Jecnam),  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  allotted 
with  its  suburbs  to  the  Merarite  Levites  (josh.  xxi. 
34),  but  entirely  omitted  in  the  catalogue  of  1  Chr. 
ri.  (comp.  ver.  77).  It  is  doubtless  the  same 
place  as  that  which  is  incidentally  named  in  con- 
nexion with  the  boundaries  of  the  tribe — "the 
torrent  which  faces  Jokneam  "  (xix.  11),  and  as  the 
Canaanite  town,  whose  king  was  killed  by  Joshua — 
"  Jokneam  of  Carmel "  (xii.  22).  The  require- 
ments of  these  passages  are  sufficiently  met  by  the 
modern  site  Tell  Kaimon,  an  eminence  which  stands 
just  below  the  eastern'  termination  of  Carmel,  with 
the  Kishon  at  its  feet  about  a  mile  off.  Dr.  Robin- 
son has  shown  (B.  R.  in.  115  note)  that  the 
modern  name  is  legitimately  descended  from  the 
ancient:  the  Ctamon  of  Jud.  vii.  3  being  a  step 
in  the  pedigree.  (See  also  Van  de  Velde,  i.  331 , 
and  Memoir,  326.)  Jokneam  is  found  in  the  A .  V. 
of  1  K.  iv.  12,  but  this  is  unwarranted  by  either 
Hebrew  text,  Alex.  LXX.  or  Vulgate  (both  of 
which  hare  the  reading  Jokmeam,  the  Vat.  LXX. 
is  quite  corrupt),  and  also  by  the  requirements  of 
the  passage,  as  stated  under  Jokmeam.  [G.] 

JOK'SHAN  (XtftP:  *I«C«*> >  'W^:  J'csan), 
a  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah  (Gen.  xxr.  2,  8 ; 
1  Chr.  i.  32),  whose  sons  were  Sheba  and  Dedan. 
While  the  settlements  of  hi»  two  sons  are  presump- 
tively placed  on  the  borders  of  Palestine,  those  of 
Jokshan  are  not  known.  The  Keturahites  certainly 
stretched  across  the  desert  from  the  head  of  the 
Arabian,  to  that  of  the  Persian,  gulf;  and  the  rea- 
sons for  supposing  this  especially  in  the  case  of 
Jokshan  are  mentioned  in  Art.  Dedan.  If  those 
reasons  be  accepted,  we  must  suppose  that  Jokshan 
returned  westwards  to  the  trans-jordanic  country, 
where  are  placed  the  settlements  of  his  sons,  or  at 
least  the  chief  of  their  settlements ;  for  a  wide 
spread  of  these  tribes  seems  to  be  indicated  in  the 
passages  in  the  Bible  which  make  mention  of  them. 
Places  or  tribes  bearing  their  names,  and  conse- 
quently that  of  Jokshan,  may  be  looked  for  over 

'  the  whole  of  the  country  intervening  between  the 
heads  of  the  two  golfs. 

The  writings  of  the  Arabs  are  rarely  of  use  in  the 
case  of  Keturahite  tribes,  whom  they  seem  to  con- 

*  found  with  Ishmaelites  in  one  common  appellation. 
They  mention  a  dialect  of  Jokshan  ("  Y&kish,  who 
is  YokshSn,"  as  having  been  formerly  spoken  near 

7  'Aden  and  El-Jeued,  in  Southern  Arabia,  Yakoot's 
Moajam,  cited  in  the  Zeitsckrift  d.  Deutsch.  Mor- 
genl.  Oethtllschaft,  viii.  600-1,  x.  30-1);  but  that 
Midiani  tes  penetrated  so  far  into  the  peninsula  we  hold 
to  be  highly  improbable  [see  Arabia].  [E.  S.  P.] 

%  It  Is  remarkable  that  in  historical  questions,  the 
7  Rabbins  are  singularly  wide  of  the  truth,  displaying 


JOK'TAN  (JBPJ,  "small,"  Gee.:  'Utcrir: 
Jectan),  son  of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  25;  1  Chr.  i. 
19)  ;  and  the  father  of  the  Joktanite  Arabs.  His  " 
sons  were  Almodad,  Sheleph,  Hazarmareth,  Jerah, 
Hadoram,  Uzal,  Diklah,  Obal,  Abimael,  Sheba, 
Ophir,  Harilah,  and  Jobab ;  progenitors  of  tribes 
peopling  southern  Arabia,  many  of  whom  are  clearly 
identified  with  historical  tribes,  and  the  rest  probably 
identified  in  the  same  manner.  The  first-named 
identifications  are  too  well  proved  to  admit  of 
doubt ;  and  accordingly  scholars  are  agreed  in  plac-  r 
ing  the  settlements  of  Joktan  in  the  south  of  the 
peninsula.  The  original  limits  are  stated  in  the 
Bible,  "  their  dwelling  was  from  Mesha,  as  thou 
goest  unto  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  East "  (Gen.  x. 
30).  The  position  of  Mesha,  which  is  reasonably 
supposed  to  be  the  westeni  boundary,  is  still  un- 
certain [Mksha]  ;  but  Sephar  is  well  established 
as  being  the  same  as  Zafari,  the  sea-port  town  on  * 
the  east  of  the  modern  Yemen,  and  formeily  one  of 
the  chief  centres  of  the  great  Indian  and  African 
trade  [Sephar  ;  Arabia].  Besides  the  genealo- 
gies in  Gen.  x.t  we  have  no  record  of  Joktan  himself 
in  the  Bible ;  but  there  are  mentions  of  the  peoples 
sprung  from  him,  which  must  guide  all  researches 
into  the  history  of  the  race.  The  subject  is  natu- 
rally divided  into  the  history  of  Joktan  himself, 
and  that  of  his  sons  and  their  descendants. 

The  native  traditions  respecting  Joktan  com- 
mence with  a  difficulty.  The  ancestor  of  the  great 
southern  peoples  were  called  Kahtan,  who,  say  T 
the  Arabs,  was  the  same  as  Joktan.  To  this  some 
European  critics  have  objected  that  there  is  no 
good  reason  to  account  for  the  change  of  name,  and 
that  the  identification  of  Kahtan  with  Joktan  is 
evidently  a  Jewish  tradition  adopted  by  Mohammad 
or  his  followers,  and  consequently  at  or  alter  the 
promulgation  of  El-Islam.  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval 
commences  his  essay  on  the  history  of  Yemen 
(Es$ai,  i.  39)  with  this  assertion,  and  adds,  "  Le 
nom  de  Cahtfin,  disent-ils  [les  Arabes],  est  le  nom 
de  YectAn,  legferement  altere  en  passant  d'une  langue 
etrangere  dans  la  langue  arabe."  In  reply  to  these 
objectors,  we  may  state : — 

1 .  The  Habbins  hold  a  tradition  that  Joktau  , 
settled  in  India  (see  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  6,  §4),  and  the  ' 
supposition  of  a  Jewish  influence  in  the  Arab  tra- 
ditions respecting  him  is  therefore  untenable.*  In 
the  present  case,  even  were  this  not  so,  there  is  an 
absence  of  motive  for  Mohammad's  adopting  tradi- 
tions which  alienate  from  the  race  of  Ishmael  many 
tribes  of  Arabia :  the  influence  here  suspected  may 
rather  be  found  in  the  contradictory  assertion?  put 
forward  by  a  few  of  the  Arabs,  and  rejected  by  the 
great  majority,  and  the  most  judicious,  of  their  his- 
torians, that  Kahtan  was  descended  from  Ishmael. 

2.  That  the  traditions  in  question  are  post-Mo- 
hammadan  cannot  be  proved ;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  everything  which  Arab  writers  tell  us  dates 
before  the  Prophet's  time ;  for  then  oral  tradition 
alone  existed,  if  we  except  the  rock-cut  inscriptions 
of  the  Hi  my erites,  which  are  too  few,  and  our 
knowledge  of  them  is  too  slight,  to  admit  of  much 
weight  attaching  to  them. 

3.  A  passage  in  the  Mir-at  ez-Zeman,  hitherto 
unpublished,  throws  new  light  on  the  point.    It  is 
as  follows :— "  lbn-El-Kelbee  says,  Yuktan  [whose  r 
name  is  also  written  Yuktan]  is  the  same  as  Kah- 
tan son  of ' A'bir,"  »'.  e.  Eber,  and  so  say  the  gene- 

a  deficiency  of  the  critical  faculty  that  is  character- 
istic of  Shcmitic  races. 
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rality  of  the  Arabs.  "  El-Belailhiree  says,  People 
differ  respecting  Kahtin ;  some  lay  he  i«  the  same 
a*  Yuktan,  who  in  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch ; 
but  the  Arabs  arabicized  his  name,  and  said  Kahtan 
the  son  of  Hood  [because  they  identified  their  pro- 
phet Hood  with  Kber,  whom  they  call  'A'bir] ;  and 
some  say,  son  of  Ks-Semeyfa',"  or  as  is  said  in  one 
place  by  the  author  here  quoted,  "  El-Hemeysa', 
the  son  of  Nebt  [or  Kabit,  i. «.  Nebaioth],  the  son  of 
Isma'eel,"  «'. «.  Ishmael.  He  then  proceeds,  in  conti- 
nuation of  the  former  passage,  "  Aboo-Haneefeh  Ed- 
Deenawaree  says,  He  is  Kahtan  the  son  of  'A'bir ; 
and  was  named  Kahtan  only  because  of  his  suffering 
from  drought"  [which  is  termed  in  Arabic  Kaht]. 
(Mir-at  ez-Zeman ;  account  of  the  sons  of  Shem. ) 
Of  similar  changes  of  names  by  the  Arabs  there 
are  numerous  instances.  Thus  it  is  evident  that 
the  name  of  "  Saul "  (TUNE*)  was  changed  by  the 

Arabs  to  "Talootu"  (C^JUs).  because  of  his 
B   J  "  -  , 

tallneu,  from  jjU  (tallness),  or  ^(jj  (he  was 

tall) ;  although  the  latter  name,  being  imperfectly 
declinable,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  Arabic  (which 
several  Arabian  writers  assert  it  to  be),  but  as  a 
variation  of  a  foreign  name.  (See  the  remarks  on 
this  name,  as  occurring  in  the  Kur-in,  ch.  ii.  248, 
in  the  Exposition!  of  Ez-Zamakhsheree  and  El- 
Beydawee.)  We  thus  obtain  a  reason  for  the  change 
of  name  which  appears  to  be  satisfactory,  whereas 
the  theory  of  its  being  arabicized  is  not  readily  to 
be  explained  unless  we  suppose  the  term  "  arabi- 
cized "  to  be  loosely  employed  in  this  instance. 

4.  If  the  traditions  of  Kahtan  be  rejected  (and 
in  this  rejection  we  cannot  agree),  they  arc,  it  must 
be  remembered,  immaterial  to  the  fact  that  the 
peoples  called  by  the  Arabs  descendants  of  Kahtan, 
are  certainly  Joktanites.  His  sons'  colonisation  of 
Southern  Arabia  is  proved  by  indisputable,  and  undis- 
puted, identifications,  and  the  great  kingdom,  which 

-v  there  existed  for  many  ages  before  our  era,  and  in 
its  later  days  was  renowned  in  the  world  of  classical 
antiquity,  was  as  surely  Joktanite. 

The  settlements  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  are  exa- 
mined in  the  separate  articles  bearing  their  names, 
and  generally  in  Arabia.  They  colonised  the 
whole  of  the  south  of  the  peninsula,  the  old  "  Ara- 
•  Ma  Felix,"  or  the  Yemen  (for  this  appellation  had 
a  very  wide  significance  in  early  times),  stretching, 
according  to  the  Arabs  (and  there  is  in  this  case 
no  ground  for  doubting  their  general  correctness), 
to  Mekkeh,  on  the  north-west,  and  along  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  southern  coast  eastwards,  and  far 
inland.  At  Mekkeh,  tradition  connects  the  two 
great  races  of  Joktan  and  Ishmael,  by  the  marriage 
of  a  daughter  of  Jurhuro  the  Joktanite  with  Ish- 
mael. It  is  necessary  in  mentioning  this  Jurhum, 
who  is  called  a  "son"  of  Joktan  (Kahtan),  to  ob- 
serve that  "  son  "  in  these  cases  must  be  regarded 
as  signifying  "  descendant "  (cf.  CHRONOLOGY,  in 
Hebrew  generations),  and  that  many  generations 
(though  how  many,  or  in  what  order,  is  not  known) 
are  missing  from  the  existing  list  between  Kahtan 
(embracing  the  most  important  time  of  the  Jok- 
tanites) and  the  establishment  of  the  comparatirely- 
modem  Himyerite  kingdom  ;  from  this  latter  date, 

T  stated  by  Caussin,  Esrni,  i.  63,  at  B.C.  dr.  100,  the 

k  It  is  curious  that  the  Greeks  first  mention  the 
'  Blmyerttes  in  the  expedition  of  Aellns  Dallas,  towards 
Ihc  close  of  the  1st  century  B.C.,  although  Himyer 
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succession  of  the  Tubbaas  is  apparently  pieseived 
to  us.b  At  Mekkeh,  the  tribe  of  Jurhum  long  held 
the  office  of  guardians  of  the  Kanbeh,  or  temple,  * 
and  the  sacred  enclosure,  until  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Ishmaelites  (Kutb-ed-Deen,  Hist,  of  Mckktk, 
ed.  Wiistenfeld,  pp.  35  and  39  teqq. ;  and  Caussin. 
Euai,\.  194).  But  it  was  at  Seba,  the  Biblical  Sheba, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Joktan  attained  its  greatness. » 
In  the  south-western  angle  of  the  peninsula.  Sen's 
(Uzal),  Seba  (Sheba),  and  Hadramiiwt  (Hazarma- 
veth),  all  closely  neighbouring,  formed  together  the 
principal  known  settlements  of  the  Joktanites.  Here 
arose  the  kingdom  of  Sheba,  followed  in  later  times 
by  that  of  Himyer.  The  dominant  tribe  from  remote 
ages  seems  to  have  been  that  of  Seba  (or  Sheba, 
the  Sabaei  of  the  Greeks) :  while  the  family  of 
Himyer  (Homerita*)  held  the  first  place  in  the: 
tribe.  The  kingdom  called  that  of  Himyer  we  be- 
lieve to  have  been  merely  a  late  pha&is  of  the  old 
Sheba,  dating,  both  in  its  rise  and  its  name,  only 
shortly  before  our  era. 

In  Arabia  we  have  alluded  to  certain  curious 
indications  in  the  names  of  Himyer,  Ophir,  the 
Phoenicians,  and  the  Erythraean  Sea,  and  the  traces 
of  their  westward  spread,  which  would  well  repay 
a  careful  investigation ;  as  well  as  the  obscure 
relations  of  a  connexion  with  Chaldaea  and  As- 
syria, found  in  Berosus  and  other  ancient  writers, 
and  strengthened  by  presumptive  evidence  of  a  con- 
nexion closer  than  that  of  commerce,  in  religion, 
tie.,  between  those  countries  and  Arabia.  An 
equally  interesting  and  more  tangible  subject,  is 
the  apparently-proved  settlement  of  Cushite  races  « 
along  the  coast,  on  the  ground  also  occupied  by 
Joktanites,  involving  intermarriages  between  these 
peoples,  and  explaining  the  Cyclopean  masonry  of 
the  so-called  Himyerite  ruins  which  bear  no  marie 
of  a  Sbemite's  hand,  the  vigorous  character  of  the 
Joktanites  and  their  sea-faring  propensities  (both 
qualities  not  usually  found  in  Shemitea),  and  the 
Cushitic  elements  in  the  rock-cut  inscriptions  in  the 
"  Himyeritic"  language. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  tribe  of  Seba  was  that 
of  Hadramiiwt,  which,  till  the  fall  of  the  Himyerite 
power,  maintained  a  position  of  independence  and  a 
direct  line  of  rulers  from  Kahtan  (Caussin,  i.  135-6). 
Joktanite  tribes  also  passed  northwards,  to  Heereh, 
in  El-'lr4k,  and  to  Chanson,  near  Damascus.  The  i 
emigration  of  these  and  other  tribes  took  place  on 
the  occasion  of  the  rupture  of  a  great  dyke  (the 
Dyke  of  EI-'Arim),  above  the  metropolis  of  Seba ; 
a  catastrophe  that  appears,  from  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  Arab  writers,  to  have  devastated  a 
great  extent  of  country,  and  destroyed  the  city 
Ma-rib  or  Seba.  This  event  forms  the  commence- 
ment of  an  era,  the  dates  of  which  exist  in  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  Dyke  and  elsewhere ;  but  when  we 
should  place  that  commencement  is  still  quite  an 
open  question.  (See  the  extracts  from  El-Mes'oottee 
and  other  authorities,  edited  by  Schultens ;  Caus- 
sin, i.  84,  seqq. ;  and  ARABIA.) 

The  position  which  the  Joktanites  hold  (in  native 
traditions)  among  the  successive  races  who  are  said 
to  hare  inhabited  the  peninsula  has  been  fully 
stated  in  Art.  Arabia  ;  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred for  a  sketch  of  the  inhabitants  generally, 
their  descent,  history,  religion,  and  language.  There 
are  some  existing  places  named  after  Joktan  and 

himself  lived  Ions;  before ;  agreeing  with  our  belief 
that  bis  family  was  important  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  so-called  kingdom.    See  Caussin,  I.  e. 
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Kahtfn  (E.-Idreesee,  Ed.  Jaubert;  Niebuhr,  Deter. 
238 «) ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  safe  ground  for 
attaching  to  them  any  special  importance,  or  for 
supposing  that  the  name  is  ancient  when  we  re- 
member that  the  whole  country  is  full  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  Joktan.  [E.  S.  P.] 

JOKTHEEL  (Stjtnpj).     1.  ('Iaxop^X; 

Alex.  'lex<M* :  Jecthct),  a  city  in  the  low  coun- 
try of  Judah  (Josh.  xr.  38),  named  next  to  Lachish 
— probably  Um-Lakis,  on  the  road  between  Beit- 
r/ibrm  and  Gaza.  The  name  does  not  appear  to  bare 
been  yet  discovered. 

2.  ('I«MX;  A)ex.'l«M\:  JecteheT):  "God- 
subdued,"  the  title  given  by  Amaziah  to  the  cliff 
O^Bi],  A.  V.  Selah)  — the  stronghold  of  the 
Edomites — after  he  had  captured  it  from  them 
(2  K.  xit.  7).  The  parallel  narrative  of  2  Chr. 
xxv.  11-13  supplies  fuller  details.  From  it  we 
learn  that,  having  beaten  the  Edomite  army  with 
a  great  slaughter  in  the  "Valley  of  Salt"— the 
valley  south  of  the  Dead  Sea — Amaziah  took  those 
who  were  not  slain  to  the  cliff,  and  threw  them 
headlong  over  it.  This  cliff  is  asserted  by  Eusebius 
(Onomatt.  **Vo«)  to  be  "a  city  of  Edom,  also 
called  by  the  Assyrians  Rekem,"  by  which  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  intends  Petra  (see  Onomasticon, 
*PfK<V,  and  the  quotations  in  Stanley's  S.  t/  P. 
94  note).  The  tide  thus  bestowed  is  said  to  have 
continued  "  unto  this  day."  This,  Keil  remarks, 
is  a  proof  that  the  history  was  nearly  contemporary 
with  the  event,  because  Amaziah's  conquest  was 
lost  again  by  Ahaz  less  than  a  century  after- 
wards (2  Chr.  xxviii.  17).  [G.] 

JO'NA  ('lorn :  Jona),  the  father  of  the  Apostle 
Peter  (John  i.  42),  who  is  hence  addressed  as 
Simon  Barjona  in  Matt.  xvi.  17.  In  the  A.  V.  of 
John  xxi.  15-17  he  is  called  Jonas,  though  the 
Greek  is  'laayyvs,  and  the  Vulg.  Johannes  through- 
out. The  name  in  either  form  would  be  the  equi- 
valent of  the  Hebrew  Johanan. 

JON'ADAB.   1.  (3lri\  and  once  3"lrtiT, 

TT  TT  J* 

i.e.  Jehonadab :  'luvaSi$ :  Jonadab),  son  of  Shimeah 
and  nephew  of  David.  He  ia  described  as  "  very 
subtil  (co«)of  eripo'Spa ;  the  word  is  that  usually 
translated  "  wise,"  as  in  the  case  of  Solomon,  2  Sam. 
xiii.  3).  He  seems  to  hare  been  one  of  those  cha- 
racters who,  in  the  midst  of  great  or  royal  families, 
pride  themselves,  and  are  renowned,  for  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  secrets  of  the  whole  circle  in 
which  they  move.  His  age  naturally  made  him 
the  friend  of  his  cousin  Amnon,  heir  to  the  throne 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  3).  He  perceived  from  the  prince's 
altered  appearance  that  there  was  some  unknown 
grief—"  Why  art  thou,  the  king's  son,  so  lean  ?" — 
and,  when  he  had  wormed  it  out,  he  gave  him  the 
fatal  advice,  for  ensnaring  his  sister  Tamar  (5,  6). 

Again,  when,  in  a  later  stage  of  the  same  tragedy, 
Amnon  was  murdered  by  Absalom,  and  the  exag- 
gerated report  reached  David  that  all  the  princes 
were  slaughtered,  Jonadab  was  already  aware  of  the 
real  state  of  the  case.  He  was  with  the  king,  and  was 
able  at  once  to  reassure  him  (2  Sam.  xiii.  32, 33). 

2.  Jer.  xxxv.  6,  8, 10, 14, 16, 18,  19,  in  which 
it  represents  sometimes  the  long,  sometimes  the  short 
Heb.  form  of  the  name.  [Jehonadab.]  [A.P.S.] 


•  Niebuhr  also  (Deter.  349)  mentions  the  reputed 
tomb  of  Kahtln,  but  probably  refers  to  the  tomb  of 


JO'NAH  (njV  j  'l»ms.  LXX.  and  Matt,  xii 
39),  a  prophet,  son  of  Amittai  (whose  name,  con- 
founded with  IVOtt,  used  by  the  widow  of  Zare- 

v  v:  * 

pheth,  1  K.  xvii.  24,  has  given  rise  to  an  old  tra- 
dition, recorded  by  Jerome,  that  Jonah  was  her  son, 
and  that  Amittai  was  a  prophet  himself).  We 
further  learn  from  2  K.  xiv.  25,  he  was  of  Gath- 
hepher,  a  town  of  lower  Galilee,  in  Zebulun.  This 
verse  enables  us  to  approximate  to  the  time  at  which 
Jonah  lived.  It  was  plainly  after  the  reign  of  Jehu, 
when  the  losses  of  Israel  (2  K.  x.  32)  began ;  and 
it  may  not  have  been  till  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Jeroboam  U.  The  general  opinion  is  that 
Jonah  was  the  first  of  the  prophets  (Kosenm., 
Bp.  Lloyd,  Davison,  Browne,  Drake) :  Hengsten- 
berg  would  place  him  after  Amos  and  Hosea,  and 
indeed  adheres  to  the  order  of  the  books  in  the 
canon  for  the  chronology.  The  king  of  Nineveh  at 
this  time  is  supposed  (Ussher  and  others)  to  have 
been  Pul,  who  is  placed  by  Layard  (A'in.  and  Bab.  , 
624)  at  B.C.  750 ;  but  an  earlier  king,  Adrammelech 
II.,  B.C.  840,  is  regarded  more  probable  by  Drake. 
Our  English  Bible  gives  B.C.  862. 

The  personal  history  of  Jonah  is  brief,  and  well 
known;  but  is  of  such  an  exceptional  and  extra- 
ordinary character,  as  to  hare  been  set  down  by 
many  German  critics  to  fiction,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part.  The  book,  say  they,  was  composed,  or 
compounded,  some  time  after  the  death  of  the 
prophet,  perhaps  (Roscnm.)  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  Jewish  kingdom,  during  the  reign  of  Josiah 
(S.  Sharpe),  or  even  later.  The  supposed  impro- 
babilities are  accounted  for  by  them  in  a  variety 
of  ways ;  e.g.  or  merely  fabulous,  or  fanciful  orna- 
ments to  a  true  history,  or  allegorical,  or  para- 
bolical and  moral,  both  in  their  origin  and  design. 
A  list  of  the  critics  who  have  advanced  these 
several  opinions  may  be  seen  in  Davidson's  rnlro- 
duction,  p.  956.  Rosenmiiller  (Proleg.  in  Jonam) 
refutes  them  in  detail ;  and  then  propounds  his  own, 
which  is  equally  baseless.  Like  them,  he  begins 
with  proposing  to  escape  the  difficulties  of  the 
history,  but  ends  in  a  mere  theory,  open  to  still 
greater  difficulties.  "  The  fable  of  Hercules,"  he 
says,  "  devoured  and  then  restored  by  a  sea-monster, 
was  the  foundation  on  which  the  Hebrew  prophet 
built  up  the  story.  Nothing  was  really  true  in  it." 
We  feel  ourselves  precluded  from  any  doubt  of  the 
reality  of  the  transactions  recorded  in  this  book,  by 
the  simplicity  of  the  language  itself;  by  the  histo- 
rical allusions  in  Tob.  xir.  4-6,  15,  and  Joseph, 
ylnt.ii.  10,  §2  ;  by  the  accordance  with  other,  autho- 
rities of  the  historical  and  geographical  notices ;  by 
the  thought  that  we  might  as  well  doubt  all  other 
miracles  in  Scripture  as  doubt  these  ("  Quod  aut 
omnia  divina  miracula  credenda  non  sint,  aut  hoc 
cur  non  credetur  causa  multa  sit,"  Aug.  Ep.  cii.  in 
quaest.  6  de  Jona,  ii.  284 ;  cf.  Cyril.  Alex.  Com- 
ment, m  Jonam,  iil.  367-389)  ;  above  all,  by  the 
explicit  words  and  teaching  of  our  blessed  Lord 
Himself  (Matt.  xii.  39,  41,  xvi.  4  ;  Luke  xi.  29), 
and  by  the  correspondence  of  the  miracles  in  the 
histories  of  Jonah  and  of  the  Messiah. 

We  shall  derive  additional  arguments  for  the 
same  conclusion  from  the  history  and  meaning  of 
the  prophet's  mission.  Having  already,  as  it  seems 
(from  1  in  i.  1),  prophesied  to  Israel,  he  was  sent 


the  prophet  Hood,  who,  as  we  have  mentioned,  is  by 
some  thought  to  be  the  father  of  Knht'ui. 
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to  Nineveh.  The  time  was  one  of  political  revival 
ill  Israel ;  but  ere  long  the  Assyrians  were  to  be 
employed  by  God  as  a  scourge  upon  them.  The 
Israelites  consequently  viewed  them  with  repulsive- 
ness;  and  the  prophet,  in  accordance  with  his 
name  (fUV,  **  a  dove"),  out  of  timidity  and  love 
Tor  his  country,  shrunk  from  a  commission  which 
he  felt  sure  would  result  (iv.  2)  in  the  sparing  of  a 
hostils  city.  He  attempted  therefore  to  escape  to 
Tarshish,  either  Tartessus  in  Spain  (Bochart,  Tit- 
comb,  Hengst.),  or  more  probably  (Drake)  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia,  a  port  of  commercial  intercourse.  The 
providence  of  God,  however,  watched  over  him, 
first  in  a  storm,  and  then  in  his  being  swallowed 

by  a  large  fish  (SvT3  11)  for  the  space  of  three 
days  and  three  nights.  We  need  not  multiply 
miracles  by  supposing  a  great  fish  to  have  been 
created  for  the  occasion,  tor  Bochart  (ffisw.  ii. 

1  pp.  752-754)  has  shown  tliat  there  is  a  sort  of  shark 
which  devours  a  man  entire,  as  this  did  Jonah  while 
cast  into  the  water  (August.  Ep.  49,  ii.  284). 

After  his  deliverance,  Jonah  executed  his  com- 
mission ;  and  the  king,  "  believing  him  to  be  a 
minister  from  the  supreme  deity  of  the  nation" 
(Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon ),  and  having  heard 
of  his  miraculous  deliverance  >  Dean  Jackson  On  the 
Creed,  bk.  ix.  c.  42),  ordered  a  general  fast,  and 
averted  the  threatened  judgment.  But  the  prophet, 
not  from  personal  but  national  feelings,  grudged  the 
mercy  shown  to  a  heathen  nation.  He  was  therefore 
taught,  by  the  significant  lesson  of  the  "  gourd," 
whose  growth  and  decay  (a  known  fact  to  natu- 
ralists, Layard's  Nineveh,  i.  123,  124)  brought  the 
truth  at  once  home  to  linn,  that  he  was  sent  to 
testify  by  deed,  as  other  prophets  would  afterwards 
testify  by  word,  the  capacity  of  Gentiles  for  sal- 
vation, and  the  design  of  God  to  make  them  par- 

,  takers  of  it.  This  was  "  the  sign  of  the  prophet 
Jonas "  which  was  given  to  a  proud  and  perverse 
Eeneration  of  Jews  after  the  ascension  of  Christ  by 
the  preaching  of  His  Apostles.  (Luke  ri.  29,  30, 
32 ;  Jackson  s  Comm.  on  the  Creed,  ix.  c.  42.) 

But  the  resurrection  of  Christ  iticlf  was  also 
shadowed  forth  in  the  history  of  the  prophets,  as  is 
made  certain  to  us  by  the  words  of  our  Saviour. 
(See  Jackson,  as  above,  bk.  ix.  c.  40.)  Titcomb 
( Bi'i/e  Studies,  p.  237,  n.)  sees  a  correspondence 
between  Jon.  i.  17  and  Hosea  vi.  2.  Besides  which, 
the  fact  and  the  faith  of  Jonah's  prayer  in  the 
belly  of  the  nsn  betokened  to  the  nation  of  Israel 
the  intimation  of  a  resurrection  and  of  immortality. 

We  thus  see  distinct  purposes  which  the  mis- 
sion of  Jonah  was  designed  to  serve  in  the  Divine 
economy;  and  in  these  we  have  the  reason  of  the 
history's  being  placed  in  the  propltctic  canon.  It 

7  was  highly  symbolical.  The  facts  contained  a  con- 
cralcd  prophecy.  Hence,  too.  only  so  much  of  the 
prophet's  personal  history  is  told  us  as  suffices  for 
setting  forth  the  symbols  divinely  intended,  which 
accounts  for  its  fragmentary  aspect.  Exclude  the 
symbolical  meaning,  and  you  have  no  adequate 
reason  to  give  of  this  history:  admit  it,  and  you 
have  images  here  of  the  highest  facts  and  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  ^Davison,  On  Propliccy,  p.  275.) 
For  the  extent  of  the  site  of  Sineveh.see  NlNEVEII. 
The  old  tradition  made  the  burial-place  of  Jonah 
to  be  Gath-hepher :  the  modern  tradition  places  it 
at  Nebi-Yunus,  opposite  Mosul.  See  the  account 
of  the  excavations  in  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
pp.  596,  597.  And  consult  Drake's  Note*  on  Jonah 
(Macmillan  and  Co.,  1853). 


See  Leusden's  Jonas  Illustratm,  Trajecti  ad  Rben. 
1692;  Rosenmuller'a  Scholia  in  Vet.  Test.;  Ex- 
position  upon  the  Prophet  Jonah,  by  A  bp.  Abbott 
(reprinted),  London,  1845;  Notes  on  the  Pro- 
phecies of  Jonah  and  Hosea,  by  Rev.  W.  Drake, 
Cambridge,  1853:  Ewald;  Umbreit;  Henderson, 
Minor  Prophets.  [H.  B.] 

JO'NAN  Clwvdy:  Jona),  son  of  Elinkiro,  in  the 
genealogy  of  Christ,  in  the  7th  generation  after  David, 
i.e.  about  the  time  of  king  Jehoram  (Luke  iii.  30). 
The  name  is  probably  only  another  form  of  Johanan, 
which  occurs  so  frequently  in  this  genealogy.  The  se- 
quence of  names,  Jonan,  Joseph,  Juda,  Simeon,  Levi, 
Matthat,  is  singularly  like  that  in  vers.  26,  27,  Jo- 
anna, Judah,  Joseph,  Semei— Mattathias.  [A.C.H.] 

JO  NAS.  1.  Claris;  Alex.  'OowJot :  Eliouns). 
This  name  occupies  the  same  position  in  1  Esd.  ix. 
23  as  Eliezer  in  the  corresponding  list  in  Err. 
x.  23.  Perhaps  the  corruption  originated  in  read- 
ing'i'ST^K  for  "ITJ^K,  as  appears  to  have  been  the 
case  in  1  Esd.  ix.  32  (comp.  Ezr.  x.  31).  The 
former  would  have  caught  the  compiler's  eye  from 
Ezr.  x.  22,  and  the  original  form  Elionas,  as  it 
appears  in  the  Vulg.,  could  easily  have  become 
Jonas. 

2.  {'lavas,  Jonas.)  The  prophet  Jonah  (2  Esd. 
i.  39;  Tob.  xiv.  4,8;  Matt  iii.  39,  40,  41, 
xvi.  4). 

3.  ('laii/rns:  Johannes),  John  xxL  15-17. 
[JONA.] 

JONATHAN  (jrmiT,  i.e.  Jehonathan,  and 
JJ"0^ ;  the  two  forms  are  used  almost  alternately  -. 
'laviSav,  Jos.  'lupiint :  Jonathan),  the  eldest  son 
of  king  Saul.  The  name  ("  the  gift  of  Jehovah," 
corresponding  to  Theodorus  in  Greek)  seems  to  have 
been  common  at  that  period ;  possibly  from  the 
example  of  Saul's  son  (see  Jonathan,  the  nephew 
of  David,  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Abiathar,  Jo- 
nathan, the  son  of  Shage,  and  Nathan  the 
prophet). 

He  first  appears  some  time  after  his  father's  ac- 
cession (1  Sam.  xiii.  2).  If  his  younger  brother 
Ishbosheth  was  40  at  the  time  of  Saul's  death 
(2  Sam.  ii.  8),  Jonathan  must  have  been  at  least 
30,  when  he  is  first  mentioned.  Of  his  own 
family  we  know  nothing,  except  the  birth  of  one 
son,  5  years  before  his  death  (2  Sam.  iv.  4>.  He  was 
regarded  in  his  father's  lifetime  as  heir  to  the  throne. 
Like  Saul,  be  was  a  man  of  great  strength  ami 
activity  (2  Sam.  i.  23),  of  which  the  exploit  at 
Michmash  was  a  proof.  He  was  also  famous  for  the 
peculiar  martial  exercises  in  which  his  tribe  excelled 
— archery  and  slinging  (1  Chr.  xii.  2).  His  bow 
was  to  him  what  the  spear  was  to  his  father :  "  the 
bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not  back  "  (2  Sam.  l.  22). 
It  was  always  about  him  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4,  xx.  35). 
It  is  through  his  relation  with  David  that  he  is 
chiefly  known  to  us,  probably  as  related  by  his 
descendants  at  David's  court.  But  there  is  a  back- 
ground, not  so  clearly  given,  of  his  relation  with 
his  father.  From  the  time  that  he  first  appears 
he  is  Saul's  constant  companion.  He  was  always 
present  at  his  father's  meals.  As  Abner  and  David 
socm  to  have  occupied  the  places  afteiwards  called 
the  captaincies  of  "  the  host "  and  "  of  the  guard  ;" 
so  he  seems  to  have  been  (as  Hushai  afterwards) 
"  the  friend "  (comp.  1  Sam.  xx.  25 ;  2  Sam.  xv. 
37).  The  whole  story  implies,  without  expressing, 
the  deep  attachment  of  the  father  and  son.  Jona- 
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than  can  only  go  on  his  dangerous  expedition  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  1)  by  concealing  it  from  Saul.  Saul's  tow  is 
confirmed,  and  its  tragic  effect  deepened,  by  his  feel- 
ing Tor  his  son,  "  though  it  be  Jonathan  my  son  " 
(ib.  xiv.  39).  "  Tell  me  what  thou  hast  done  " 
(ib.  xiv.  4.'}).  Jonathan  cannot  bear  to  believe  his 
lather's  enmity  to  David,  "  my  father  will  do 
nothing  great  or  small,  but  that  he  will  show  it  to 
me:  and  why  should  my  father  hide  this  thing 
from  me?  it  is  not  so"  (1  Sam.  xx.  2).  To  bim, 
if  to  any  one,  the  wild  frenzy  of  the  king  was 
amenable — "  Saul  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  Jona- 
than" (1  Sam.  xix.  6).  Their  mutual  affection 
was  indeed  interrupted  by  the  growth  of  Saul's 
insanity.  Twice  the  father  would  have  sacrificed 
the  son :  once  in  consequence  of  his  vow  (1  Sam. 
xiv.) ;  the  second  time,  more  deliberately,  on  the 
discovery  of  David's  flight :  and  on  this  last  occa- 
sion, a  momentary  glimpse  is  given  of  some  darker 
history.  Were  the  phrases  "son  of  a  perverse 
rebellious  woman," — "shame  on  thy  mother's 
nakedness"  (1  Sam.  xx.  30,  31),  mere  frantic 
invectives  ?  or  was  there  something  in  the  story  of 
Ahinoam  or  Rizpah  which  we  do  not  know  ?  "  In 
fierce  anger  "  Jonathan  left  the  royal  presence  (ib. 
34).  But  he  cast  his  lot  with  his  father's  decline, 
not  with  his  friend's  rise,  and  "  in  death  they  were 
not  divided"  (2  Sam.  i.  23 ;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  16). 
His  life  may  be  divided  into  two  main  parts. 
1.  The  war  with  the  Philistines;  commonly 
called,  from  its  locality,  "  the  war  of  Michmash, ' 
as  the  last  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  were 
called  for  a  similar  reason  "the  war  of  Decelea " 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  22,  LXX.)  In  the  previous  war 
with  the  Ammonites  (1  Sam.  xi.  4-15)  there  is  no 
mention  of  him ;  and  his  abrupt  appearance,  with- 
out explanation,  in  xiii.  2,  may  seem  to  imply  that 
some  part  of  the  narrative  has  been  lost. 

He  is  already  of  great  importance  in  the  state. 
Of  the  3000  men  of  whom  Saul's  standing  army 
was  formed  (xiii.  2,  xxiv.  2,  xxri.  1, 2),  1000  were 
under  the  command  of  Jonathan  at  Gibeah.  The 
Philistines  were  still  in  the  general  command  of  the 
country ;  an  officer  was  stationed  at  Geba,  either 
the  same  as  Jonathan's  position  or  close  to  it. 
In  a  sudden  act  of  youthful  daring,  as  when 
Tell  rose  against  Gesler,  or  as  in  sacred  history 
Moses  rose  against  the  Egyptian,  Jonathan  slew 
this  officer,*  and  thus  gave  the  signal  for  a  general 
revolt.  Saul  took  advantage  of  it,  and  the  whole 
population  rose.  But  it  was  a  premature  attempt. 
The  Philistines  poured  in  from  the  plain,  and  the 
tyranny  became  more  deeply  rooted  than  ever. 
[Saol.]  Saul  and  Jonathan  (with  their  imme- 
diate attendants)  alone  had  arms,  amidst  the  ge- 
neral weakness  and  disarming  of  the  people  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  22).  They  were  encamped  at  Gibeah,  with  a 
small  body  of  600  men,  and  as  they  looked  down 
from  that  height  on  the  misfortunes  of  their  country, 
and  of  their  native  tribe  especially,  they  wept  aloud 
(iKAaioy,  LXX. ;  1  Sam.  xiii.  16). 

From  this  oppression,  as  Jonathan  by  his  former 
act  had  been  the  first  to  provoke  it,  so  now  he  was 
the  first  to  deliver  his  people.  On  the  former  occa- 
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•  (A.V.  "Garrison")  riy  N<uri0,  LXX. ;  1  Sam. 
xiii.  3,  4.   See  Ewald,  U.  476. 

b  We  have  taken  the  LXX.  version  of  xiv.  13,  14  : 
tnipkttyav  Karkirpoawrov  'hoviday,  icai<irara£ct>avTovf 
.  . . .  «v  0oA«rt  tax  iv  irerpo0oAotc  (cat  tv  «4xAa£i  row 
r-riibv,  for  "  they  fell  before  Jonathan  ....  within 
as  It  were  a  half  acre  of  ground,  which  a  yoke  of  oxen 
might  plough."    The  alteration  of  the  Hebrew  ne- 


sion  Saul  had  been  equally  with  himself  involved 
in  the  responsibility  of  the  deed.    Saul  "blew  the 
trumpet ; '  Saul  had  "  smitten  the  officer  of  the 
Philistines  "  (xiii.  3,  4).    But  now  it  would  seem 
that  Jonathan  was  resolved  to  undertake  the  whole 
risk  himself.    "  The  day,"  the  day  fixed  by  him 
(•ylwrcu  ii  V«V°'  LXX.;  1  Sam.  xiv.  1)  ap- 
proached ;  and  without  communicating  his  project 
to  any  one,  except  the  young  man,  whom,  like  all 
the  chiefs  of  that  age,  he  retained  as  his  armour- 
bearer,  he  sallied  foith  from  Gibeah  to  attack  the 
garrison  of  the  Philistines  stationed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  steep  defile  of  Michinash  (xiv.  1).  His 
words  are  short,  but  they  breathe  exactly  the  an* 
dent  and  peculiar  spirit  of  the  Israelite  warrior. 
"  Come,  and  let  us  go  over  unto  the  garrison  of 
these  uncircumcised ;  it  may  be  that  Jehovah  will 
work  for  us :  for  there  is  no  restraint  to  Jehovah 
to  save  by  many  or  by  few."    The  answer  is  no 
less  characteristic  of  the  close  friendship  of  the  two 
young  men :  already  like  to  that  which  afterwards 
sprang  up  between  Jonathan  and  David.    "  Do  all 
that  is  in  thine  heart ;  . . .  behold,  /  am  with  thee ; 
as  thy  heart  is  my  heart  (LXX. ;  1  Sam.  xiv.  7)." 
After  the  manner  of  the  time  (and  the  more,  pro- 
bably, from  having  taken  no  counsel  of  the  high-priest 
or  any  prophet  before  his  departure),  Jonathan 
proposed  to  draw  an  omen  for  their  course  from  the 
conduct  of  the  enemy.    If  the  garrison,  on  seeing 
them,  gave  intimations  of  descending  upon  them, 
they  would  remain  in  the  valley :  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  raised  a  challenge  to  advance,  they  were 
to  accept  it    The  latter  turned  out  to  be  the  case. 
The  first  appearance  of  the  two  warriors  from  be- 
hind the  rocks  was  taken  by  the  Philistines,  as  a 
furtive  apparition  of  "  the  Hebrews  coming  forth 
out  of  the  holes  where  they  had  hid  themselves ;" 
and  they  were  welcomed  with  a  scoffing  invitation 
(such  as  the  Jebusites  afterwards  offered  to  David), 
"  Come  up,  and  we  will  show  you  a  thing  "  (xiv, 
4-12).    Jonathan  immediately  took  them  at  their 
word.  Strong  and  active  as  he  was,  "  strong  as  a  lion, 
and  swift  as  an  eagle  "  (2  Sam.  i.  23),  he  was  fully 
equal  to  the  adventure  of  climbing  on  his  hands  and 
feet  up  the  face  of  the  cliff.  When  he  came  directly 
in  view  of  them,  with  his  armourbearer  behind  him, 
they  both,  after  the  manner  of  their  tribe  (1  Chr. 
xii.  2)  discharged  a  flight  of  arrows,  stones,  and 
pebbles,1'  from  their  bows,  crossbows,  and  slings, 
with  such  effect  that  20  men  fell  at  the  first  onset 
[Asms,  p.  11  la].    A  panic  seized  the  garrison, 
thence  spread  to  the  camp,  and  thence  to  the 
surrounding  hordes  of  marauders;  an  earthquake 
combined  with  the  tenor  of  the  moment;  the 
confusion  increased ;  the  Israelites  who  had  been 
taken  slaves  by  the  Philistines  during  the  last  3 
days  (LXX.)  rose  in  mutiny,  the  Israelites  who  lay 
hid  in  the  numerous  caverns  and  deep  holes  in  which 
the  rocks  of  the  neighbourhood  abound,  sprang  out 
of  their  subterranean  dwellings.   Saul  and  his  little 
band  had  watched  in  astonishment  the  wild  retreat 
from  the  heights  of  Gibeah — he  now  joined  in  the 
pursuit,  which  led  him  headlong  after  the  fugitives, 
over  the  rugged  plateau  of  Bethel,  and  down"  the 

cessary  to  produce  this  reading  of  the  LXX.,  is 
given  by  Kennicott  (Dittert.  on  1  Ckron.  xi.  p.  453). 
Ewald  (ii.  480)  makes  this  last  to  be,  "  Jonathan 
and  his  friend  were  as  a  yoke  of  oxen  ploughing, 
and  resisting  the  sharp  ploughshares." 

•  In  xiv.  23,  31,  the  LXX.  reads  "Bamoth"  for 
"  Bcth-aren,"  and  omits  "  AJalon." 
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pass  of  Beth-borou  to  Ajalon  (xiv.  15-31).  [Gl- 
bkah,  p.  691a.]  The  father  and  son  bad  not  met  on 
that  day:  Saul  only  conjectured  his  son's  absence 
from  not  finding  him  when  he  numbered  the  people. 
Jonathan  had  not  heard  of  the  rash  curse  (xiv. 
24)  which  Saul  invoked  on  any  one  who  ate  before 
the  evening.  In  the  dizziness  and  darkness  (Hebrew, 
1  Sam.  xiv.  27)  that  came  on  after  his  desperate 
exertions,  he  put  forth  the  staff  which  apparently 
had  (with  his  sling  and  bow)  been  his  chief  wea- 
pon, and  tasted  the  honey  which  lay  on  the  ground 
as  they  passed  through  the  forest.  The  pursuers 
in  general  were  restrained  even  from  this  slight 
indulgence  by  fear  of  the  royal  curse;  but  the 
moment  that  the  day,  with  its  enforced  fast,  was 
over,  they  flew,  like  Muslims  at  sunset  during 
the  fast  of  Ramadan,  on  the  captured  cattle ;  and 
devoured  them,  even  to  the  bnit.il  neglect  of  the  law 
which  forbade  the  dismemberment  of  the  fresh  car- 
cases with  the  blood.  This  violation  of  the  law 
Saul  endeavoured  to  prevent  and  to  expiate  by 
erecting  a  large  stone,  which  served  both  as  a  rude 
table  and  as  an  altar ;  the  first  altar  that  was  raised 
under  the  monarchy.  It  was  in  the  dead  of  night 
after  this  wild  revel  was  over  that  he  proposed  that 
the  pursuit  should  be  continued  till  dawn;  and 
then,  when  the  silence  of  the  oracle  of  the  high- 
priest  indicated  that  something  had  occurred  to  in- 
tercept the  Divine  favour,  the  lot  was  tried,  and 
Jonathan  appeared  as  the  culprit.  Jephthah's 
dreadful  sacrifice  would  have  been  repeated ;  but 
the  people  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  hero  of  that 
great  day ;  and  Jonathan  was  saved d  (xiv.  24-46). 

2.  This  is  the  only  great  exploit  of  Jonathan's 
life.  But  the  chief  interest  of  his  career  is  derived 
from  the  friendship  with  David,  which  began  on 
the  day  of  David's  return  from  the  victory  over 
the  champion  of  Gath,  and  continued  till  his  death. 
It  is  the  first  Biblical  instance  of  a  romantic  friend- 
ship, such  as  was  common  afterwards  in  Greece, 
and  has  been  since  in  Christendom ;  and  is  remark- 
able both  as  giving  its  sanction  to  these,  and  as 
filled  with  a  pathos  of  its  own,  which  has  been 
imitated,  but  never  surpassed,  iu  modern  works  of 
fiction.  "  The  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  with  the 
soul  of  David,  and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  his  own 
soul " — "  Thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful,  passing 
the  love  of  women"  (1  Sara,  xviii.  1 ;  2  Sam.  i. 
26).  Each  found  in  each  the  affection  that  he 
found  not  in  his  own  family :  no  jealousy  of  rivalry 
between  the  two,  as  claimants  for  the  same  throne, 
ever  interposed :  "  Thou  shalt  be  king  in  Israel, 
and  I  shall  be  next  unto  thee"  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  17). 
The  friendship  was  confirmed,  after  the  manner  of 
the  time,  by  a  solemn  compact  often  repeated.  The 
first  was  immediately  on  their  first  acquaintance. 
Jonathan  gave  David  as  a  pledge  his  royal  mantle, 
his  sword,  his  girdle,  and  his  famous  bow  (xviii.  4). 
His  fidelity  was  soon  called  into  action  by  the 
insane  rage  of  his  father  against  David.  He  inter- 
ceded for  his  life,  at  first  with  success  (1  Sam.  xix. 
1-7).  Then  the  madness  returned  and  David  fled. 
It  was  in  a  secret  interview  during  this  flight,  by 
the  stone  of  Ezel,  that  the  second  covenant  was 
made  between  the  two  friends,  of  a  still  more 
binding  kind,  extending  to  their  mutual  posterity — 
Jonathan  laying  such  emphasis  on  this  portion  of 
the  compact,  as  almost  to  suggest  the  belief  of  a 


d  Josephua  {Ant.  vi.  6,  }S)  puts  into  Jonathan's 
mouth  a  speech  of  patriotic  self-devotion,  after  the 
manner  of  a  Greek  or  Roman,    Ewald  (ii.  483)  sup- 


slight  misgiving  on  his  part  of  David's  future  con- 
duct in  this  respect.  It  is  this  interview  which 
brings  out  the  character  of  Jonathan  in  the  liveliest 
colours — his  little  artifices— his  love  for  both  bi 
father  and  his  friend — his  bitter  disappointment  at 
his  father's  unmanageable  fury — his  familiar  sport 
of  archery.  With  passionate  embraces  and  tears 
the  two  friends  parted,  to  meet  only  once  more 
(1  Sam.  xx.).  That  one  more  meeting  was  far 
aK.'.y  in  the  forest  of  Ziph,  during  Saul's  pursuit 
of  Lavid.  Jonathan's  alarm  for  his  friend's  life  is 
now  changed  into  a  confidence  that  he  will  escape: 
"  He  strengthened  his  hand  in  God."  Finally,  and 
for  the  third  time,  they  renewed  the  covenant,  and 
then  parted  for  ever  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  16-18). 

From  this  time  forth  we  hear  no  more  till  the 
battle  of  Gilboa.  In  that  battle  he  fell,  with  his 
two  brothers  and  his  father,  and  his  corpse  shared 
their  fate  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  2, 8).  [Saul.]  His  ashes 
were  buried  first  at  Jabesh-Gilead  (ib.  13),  but 
afterwards  removed  with  those  of  his  father  to 
Zelah  in  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  xxi.  12).  The  news 
of  his  death  occasioned  the  celebrated  elegy  of  David, 
in  which  he,  as  the  friend,  naturally  occupies  the 
chief  place  (2  Sam.  i.  22,  23,  25,  26),  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  sung  in  the  education  of  the 
archers  of  Judah,  in  commemoration  of  the  one 
great  archer,  Jonathan:  "He  bade  them  teach  the 
children  of  Judah  the  use  of  the  bow"  (2  Sam.  i. 
18). 

He  left  one  son,  aged  five  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  death  (2  Sam.  iv.  4),  to  whom  he  had  pro- 
bably given  his  original  name  of  Merib-baal,  after- 
wards changed  for  Mephiboaheth  (comp.  1  Chr.  viii. 
34,ix.40).  [Mefhibosheth.]  Through  him  the 
line  of  descendants  was  continued  down  to  the 
time  of  Ezra  (1  Chr.  ix.  40),  and  even  then  their 
great  ancestor's  archery  was  practised  amongst 
them.  [Saul.] 

2.  (|rmrP).  Son  of  Shimeah,  brother  of  Jonadab, 

and  nephew  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21 ;  icau-.rx.7y. 
He  inherited  the  union  of  civil  and  military  gifts,  so 
conspicuous  in  his  uncle.  Like  David,  he  engaged  in 
a  single  combat  and  slew  a  gigantic  Philistine  of  Gath, 
who  was  remarkable  for  an  additional  finger  and  toe 
on  each  hand  and  foot  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21).  If  we  may 
identify  the  Jonathan  of  1  Chr.  xxvii.  32  with  the 
Jonathan  of  this  passage,  where  the  word  translated 
"  uncle  "  may  be  "  nephew,"  he  was  (like  his  brother 
Jonadab)  "  wise  "—and  as  such,  was  David's  coun- 
sellor and  secretary.  Jerome  ( Quaett.  Heb.  on  1  Sam. 
xvii.  12)  conjectures  that  this  was  Nathan  the  pro- 
phet, thus  making  up  the  8th  son,  not  named  in 
1  Chr.  ii.  13-15.    But  this  is  not  probable. 

3.  The  son  of  Abiathar,  the  high-priest.  He  is 
the  last  descendant  of  Eli,  of  whom  we  hear  any- 
thing. He  appears  on  two  occasions.  1.  On  the 
day  of  David's  flight  from  Absalom,  having  first 
accompanied  his  father  Abiathar  as  far  as  Olivet 
(2  Sam.  xv.  36),  he  returned  with  him  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  was  there,  with  Ahimaax  the  son  of 
Zadok,  employed  as  a  messenger  to  carry  back  the 
news  of  Hushai's  plans  to  David  (xvii.  15-21). 
2.  On  the  day  of  Solomon's  inauguration,  he  sud- 
denly broke  in  upon  the  banquet  of  Adonijah,  to 
announce  the  success  of  the  rival  prince  (I  K.  i. 
42,  43).    It  may  be  inferred  from  Adonijah's  ex- 


poses that  a  substitute  was  killed  in  his  place. 
There  is  no  trace  of  either  of  these  in  the  satrad 
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pivssiou  ("  Thou  art  a  valiant  man,  anil  bringest  i 
good  tidings"),  that  he  had  followed  the  policy  of 
bis  father  Abiathar  in  Adonijah's  support. 

On  both  occasions,  it  may  be  remarked  that  he 
apt ears  as  the  swift  and  trusty  messenger. 

4.  The  son  of  Shage  the  Hararite  ( 1  Chr.  xi.  34 ; 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  32).  He  was  one  of  David's  heroes 
(qibborim).  The  LXX.  makes  his  father's  name 
Sola  (3u\i),  and  applies  the  epithet  "Ararite" 
(4  'Apapf )  to  Jonathan  himself.  "  Harar  "  is  not 
mentioned  elsewhere  as  a  place ;  but  it  is  a  poetical 
word  for  "  Har "  (mountain),  and,  as  such,  may 
possibly  signify  in  this  passage  "  the  mountaineer." 
Another  officer  (Ahiam)  is  mentioned  with  Jo- 
nathan, as  bearing  the  same  designation  (1  Chr. 
xi.  35).  *     [A.  P.  S.] 

5.  (JfU^rP).  The  son,  ordescendant,  of  Gershom 
the  son  of-Mois  ,  whose  name  in  the  Masoretic  copies 
is  changed  to  Manasseh,  in  order  to  screen  the  me- 
mory of  the  great  lawgiver  from  the  disgrace  which 
attached  to  the  apostasy  of  one  so  closely  connected 
with  him  (Judg.  xviii.  30).  While  wanderingthrough 
the  country  in  search  of  a  home,  the  young  Levite  of 
Bethlehem-Judah  came  to  the  house  of  Micah,  the 
rich  Ephraimite,  and  was  by  him  appointed  to  be  a 
kind  of  private  chaplain,  and  to  minister  in  the 
house  of  gods,  or  sanctuary,  which  Micah  had 
made  in  imitation  of  that  at  Shiloh.  He  was  recog- 
nised by  the  five  Danite  spies  appointed  by  their 
tribe  to  search  the  land  for  an  inheritance,  who 
lodged  in  the  house  of  Micah  on  their  way  north- 
wards. The  favourable  answer  which  he  gave 
when  consulted  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  their 
expedition  probably  induced  them,  on  their  maich 
to  Laish  with  the  warriors  of  their  tribe,  to  turn 
aside  again  to  the  house  of  Micah,  and  carry  off  the 
ephod  and  teraphiro,  superstitiously  hoping  thus  to 
make  success  certain.  Jonathan,  to  whose  ambi- 
tion they  appealed,  accompanied  them,  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  his  patron ;  he  was  present  at 
the  massacre  of  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  Laish, 
and  in  the  new  city,  which  rose  from  its  ashes,  he 
was  constituted  priest  of  the  graven  image,  an 
office  which  became  hereditary  in  his  family  till  the 
captivity.  The  Taigura  of  R.  Joseph,  on  1  Chr. 
ixiii.  16,  identifies  him  with  Shebuel  the  son  of 
Gershom,  who  is  there  said  to  have  repented  0131? 
K^njH)  in  his  old  age,  and  to  have  been  appointed 
by  David  as  chief  over  his  treasures.  All  this 
arises  from  a  play  upon  the  name  Shebuel,  from 
which  this  meaning  is  extracted  in  accordance  with 
a  favourite  practice  of  the  Targumist. 

6.  (JIUV).  One  of  the  sons  of  Adin  (Err.  viii.  6), 
whose  representative  Ebed  returned  with  Ezra  at 
the  head  of  fifty  males,  a  number  which  is  increased 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  1  Esd.  viii.  32,  where 
Jonathan  is  written  'lardSas. 

7.  A  priest,  the  son  of  Asahel,  one  of  the  four 
who  assisted  Ezra  in  investigating  the  marriages 
with  foreign  women,  which  had  been  contracted  by 
the  people  who  returned  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  x.  15; 
1  Esd.  ix.  14). 

8.  A  priest,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  fathers 
in  the  days  of  Joiakim,  son  of  Jeshua.  He  was  the 
representative  of  the  family  of  Mehcu  (Neh.xii.  14). 

9.  One  of  the  sons  of  Kareah,  and  brother  of 
Johanan  (Jer.  xl.  8).  The  LXX.  in  this  passage 
omit  his  name  altogether,  and  in  this  they  are  sup- 
ported by  two  of  Kennicott's  MSS.,  and  the  pa- 
rallel passage  of  2  K.  xxv.  23.    In  three  others  of 


Kennicott's  it  was  erased,  and  was  originally 
omitted  in  three  of  De  Rossi's.  He  was  one  of  the 
captains  of  the  army  who  had  escaped  from  Jeru- 
salem in  the  final  assault  by  the  Chaldeans,  and, 
after  the  capture  of  Zedekiah  at  Jericho,  had  crossed 
the  Jordan,  and  remained  in  the  open  country  of  the 
Ammonites  till  the  victorious  army  had  retired 
with  their  spoils  and  captives.  He  accompanied 
his  brother  Johanan  and  the  other  captains,  who  re- 
sorted to  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah,  and  from  that  time  we 
hear  nothing  more  of  him.  Hitxig  decides  against 
the  LXX.  and  the  MSS.  which  omit  the  name  (Z>er 
Proph.  Jeremias),  on  the  ground  that  the  very 
similarity  between  Jonathan  and  Johanan  favour* 
the  belief  that  they  were  brothers.     [W.  A.  W.] 

10.  ()ri3^ :  'laydBar).  Son  of  Joiada,  and  bis 
successor  in  the  high-priesthood.  The  only  fact 
connected  with  his  pontificate  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture, is  that  the  genealogical  records  of  the  priests 
and  Levites  were  kept  in  his  day  (Neh.  xii.  1 1, 22), 
and  that  the  chronicles  of  the  state  were  continued 
to  his  time  (ib.  23).  Jonathan  (or,  as  he  is  called 
in  Neh.  xii.  22,  23,  John)  lived,  of  course,  long 
after  the  death  of  Nehemiah,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  Josephus,  who  also  calls  him 
John,  as  do  Eusebius  *  and  Nicephorus  likewise,  re- 
lates that  he  murdered  his  own  brother  Jesus  in  the 
Temple,  because  Jesus  was  endeavouring  to  get  the 
high-priesthood  from  him  through  the  influence  of 
Bagoses  the  Persian  general.  He  adds  that  John  by 
this  misdeed  brought  two  great  judgments  upon 
the  Jews:  the  one,  that  Bagoses  entered  into  the 
Temple  and  polluted  it;  tho  other,  that  he  imposed 
a  heavy  tax  of  50  shekels  upon  every  lamb  offered 
in  sacrifice,  to  punish  them  for  this  horrible  crime 
(A.  J.  xi.  vii.  §1).  Jonathan,  or  John,  was  high- 
priest  for  32  years,  according  to  Eusebius  and  the 
Alexandr.  Chron.  (Seld.  de  Success,  in  P.  B.  cap. 
vi.  vii.).  Milman  speaks  of  the  murder  of  Jesus  as 
"the  only  memorable  transaction  in  the  annals  of 
Judaea  from  the  death  of  Nehemiah  to  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great"  (Hist,  of  Jens,  ii.  29). 

11.  Father  of  Zechariah,  a  priest  who  blew  the 
trumpet  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  (Neh.  xii.  35). 
He  seems  to  have  been  of  the  course  of  Shemaiah. 
The  words  "  son  of"  seem  to  be  improperly  inserted 
before  the  following  name,  Mattcmiah,  as  appears 
by  comparing  xi.  17.  [A.  C.  H.] 

12.  {'lavieas).  1  Esdr.  viii.  32.   [See  No.  6.] 

13.  A  son  of  Mattathias,  and  leader  of  the  Jews 
in  their  war  of  independence  after  the  death  of  his 
brother  Judas  Maccabaeus,  B.C.  161  (1  Mace,  ix 
19  ir.).  [Maccabees.] 

14.  A  sou  of  Absalom  (1  Mace.  xiii.  11),  sent 
by  Simon  with  a  force  to  occupy  Joppa,  which  was 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  xii.  33), 
though  probably  held  only  by  a  weak  garrison. 
Jonathan  expelled  the  inhabitants  (jobs  ivras  it 
alnf  ;  cf.  Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  6,  §3)  and  secured  the  city. 
Jonathan  was  probably  a  brother  of  Mattathias  (2) 
(1  Mace  xi.  70). 

15.  A  priest  who  is  said  to  have  offered  up  a 
solemn  prayer  on  the  occasion  of  the  sacritice  made 
by  Nehemiah  after  the  recovery  of  the  sacred  fire 
(2  Mace.  i.  23  ff. :  cf.  Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  V.  {sr.  iv. 
184  f.).  The  narrative  is  interesting,  as  it  presents 
a  singular  example  of  the  combination  of  public 
prayer  with  sacrifice  (Grimm,  ad  2  Mace.  1.  c). 

[B.  F.  W.] 

•  Chrm.  Can.  lib.  poster,  p.  340.  But  In  the  Do- 
monst.  Xvanf.  lib.  viii.,  Jonathan. 
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JON'ATHAS  {'XayiBav;  Alii.  'laSir  :  Jo- 
nathus ;  Alii,  Jfathan),  the  Latin  form  of  the  com- 
mon name  Jonathan,  which  is  preserved  in  A.  V.  in 
Tob.  v.  13.  [B.  F.  W.]. 

JO'NATH-EXEM-EEGHO'KIM  (t)!?N  ruV 
Q'J^rn,  "  a  dumb  dove  of  (in)  distant  places"), 
a  phrase  {band  Once  only  in  the  Bible  as  a  heading 
to  the  56th  psalm.    Critics  and  commentators  are 
very  far  from  being  agreed  on  its  meaning.  Rashi 
considers  that  David  employed  the  phrase  to  de- 
scribe his  own  unhappy  condition  when,  exiled 
from  the  land  of  Israel,  he  was  living  with  Achish, 
and  was  an  object  of  suspicion  and  hatred  to  the 
countrymen  of  Goliath :  thus  was  he  amongst  the 
Philistines  as  a  mute  (fl't^K)  dove.  Kimchi 
supplies  the  following  commentary:—"  The  Philis- 
tines sought  to  seize  and  slay  David  (1  Sam.  nix. 
4-11),  and  he,  in  his  terror,  and  pretending  to  have 
lost  his  reason,  called  himself  Jonath,  even  as  a  dove 
driven  from  her.  cote."    Knapp's  explanation  "  on 
the  oppression  of  foreign  rulers" — assigning  to 
Elem  the  same  meaning  which  it  has  in  Ex.  xv.  15 
—is  in  harmony  with  the  contents  of  the  psalm, 
and  is  worthy  of  consideration.  De  Wette  translates 
Jonath  Elem  Rechokim  "dove  of  the  distant  tere- 
binths," or  "of  the  dove  of  dumbness  (Stummheit) 
among  the  strangers"  or  "  in  distant  places."  Accord- 
ing to  the  Septnagint,  Mo  rov  Xaov  rov  4»b  r&y 
iyltcv  luimitfvuiLivttv, "  on  the  people  far  removed 
from  the  holy  places"  (probably  D^K=D^-1N,  the 
Temple-hall ;  see  Orient.  Literatur.  Blatt.  p.  579, 
year  1841),  a  rendering  which  very  nearly  accords 
with  the  Chaldee  paraphrase :  "  On  the  congregation 
of  Israel,  compared  with  a  mute  dove  while  exiled 
from  their  cities,  but  who  come  hack  again  and 
offer  praise  to  the  Lord  of  the  Universe."  Aben 
Ezra,  who  regards  Jonath  Elan  Rechokim  as 
merely  indicating  the  modulation  or  the  rhythm 
of  the  psalm  (comp.  the  title  "MTBTI  TlW,  Ps. 
xxii.),  appears  to  come  the  nearest  to  the  meaning 
of  the  passage  in  his  explanation, "  after  the  melody 
of  the  air  which  begins  Jonath-elem-Rechoiim."  In 
the  Biow  to  Mendelssohn's  version  of  the  Psalms 
Jonath  Elem  Rechokim  is  mentioned  as  a  musical 
instrument  which  produced  dull,  mournful  sounds. 
"  Some  take  it  for  a  pipe  called  in  Greek  tkv/ios, 
rU1\  from  }1\  Greek,  which  would  make  the 
inscription  read  "  the  long  Grecian  pi]«,"  but  this 
does  not  appear  to  us  admissible"  (Biourist's  Pic- 
foe.  P-  26).  [D.  W.  M.] 

JOP'PA  (1D\  i.e.  Ta/o,"  beauty;"  the  A.  V. 
follows  the  Greek  form,  except  once,  Japho: 
'Iorirti,  LXX.  N.  T.  and  Vulg. ;  'IoVi,,  Joseph! 
— at  least  in  the  most  recent  editions  —  Strabo, 
and  others :  now  Yafa  or  Jaffa),  a  town  on  the  S.W.' 
coast  of  Palestine,  the  port  of  Jerusalem  in  the  days 
]  of  Solomon,  as  it  has  been  ever  since.  Its  ety- 
mology isvariously  explained ;  some  deriving  it  from 
"  Japhet,"  others  from  "  Iopa,"  daughter  of  Aeolus 
and  wife  of  Cepheus,  Andromeda's  father,  its  re- 
puted founder ;  others  interpreting  it  "  the  watch- 
tower  of  joy,"  or  "  beauty/'  and  so  forth  (Reland 
Palest.  864).  The  fact  is,  that  from  its  being  a 
sea-port,  it  had  a  profane,  as  well  as  a  sacred  his- 
tory. Pliny  following  Mela  {De  situ  Orb.  i.  ]2) 
says,  that  it  was  of  ante-diluvian  antiquity  {A'at. 
Hist.  v.  14);  and  even  Sir  John  Maundeville,  iii 
the  14th  century,  bears  witness — though  it  must  be 


JOPPA 


confessed  a  clumsy  one— to  that  tradition  {Early 
Travels  m  P.  p.  142).    According  to  Josephoi, 
it  originally  belonged  to  the  Phoenicians  {Ant.  xiii. 
15,  §4).    Here,  writes  Strabo,  some  say  Andromeda 
was  exposed  to  the  whale  {Qeograph.  xvi.  p.  759  ; 
comp.  Hiiller's  Mist.  Graee.  Fragm.  vol.  iv.  p. 
325,  and  his  Geograph.  Graee.  Jfm.  vol.  i.  p.  79), 
and  he  appeals  to  its  elevated  position  in  behalf  of 
those  who  laid  the  scene  there ;  though  in  order  to  do 
so  consistently,  he  had  already  shown  that  it  woold 
be  necessary  to  transport  Aethiopia  into  Phoenicia 
(Strab.  i.  p.  43).    However,  in  Pliny's  age — and 
Josephus  had  just  before  affirmed  the  same  {Bell. 
Jud.  iii.  9,  §3)— they  still  showed  the  chains  by 
which  Andromeda  was  bound ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  M.  Scaurus  the  younger,  the  same  that  was 
so  much  employed  in  Judaea  by  Pompey  {Bell. 
Jud.  i.  6,  §2  et  seo.),  had  the  bones  of  the  monster  - 
transported  to  Rome  from  Joppa — where  till  then 
they  had  been  exhibited  (Mela,  ibid.)— and  displayed 
them  there  during  his  aedileship  to  the  pnblic 
amongst  other  prodigies.  Nor  would  they  have  been 
uninteresting  to  the  modern  geologist,  if  his  report  be 
correct.    For  they  measured  40  ft.  in  length ;  the 
span  of  the  ribs  exceeding  that  of  the  Indian  ele- 
phant ;  and  the  thickness  of  the  spine  or  vertebra 
being  one  foot  and  a  half  ("  sesquipedalis,"  i.  e.  in 
circumference — when  Solinns  says  "  semipedalis," 
he  means  in  diameter,  see  Plin.  Nat.  Hat.  ix.  5 
and  the  note,  Delphin  ed.).    Reland  would  trace 
the  adventures  of  Jonah  in  this  legendary  guise 
(see  above);  but  it  is  far  more  probable  that 
it  symbolises  the  first  interchange  of  commerce 
between  the  Greeks,  personified  in  their  errant 
hero  Perseus,  and  the  Phoenicians,  whose  lovely 
— but  till  then  unexplored — clime  may  be  well 
shadowed  forth  in  the  fair  virgin  Andromeda. 
Perseus,  in  the  tale,  is  said  to  have  plunged  hU 
dagger  into  the  right  shoulder  of  the  monster. 
Possibly  he  rimy  have  discovered  or  improved  the 
harbour,  the  roar  fiom  whose  foaming  reefs  on  tht 
north,  could  scarcely  have  been  surpassed  by  the 
barkings  of  ScyUa  or  Chary bdis.    Even  the  chains 
shown  there  may  have  been  those  by  which  his 
ship  was  attached  to  the  shore.    Rings  used  by  the 
Romans  for  mooring  their  vessels,  are  still  to  l« 
seen  near  Terracina  in  the  S.  angle  of  the  ancient 
port  (Murray's  Handbk.  for  S.  Italy,  p,  lo, 
_'iid  ed.). 

Returning  to  the  province  of  history,  we  find 
that  Japho  or  Joppa  was  situated  in  the  portion  of 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  46)  on  the  coast  towards  the  south ; 
and  on  a  hill  so  high,  says  Strabo,  that  peo|4e 
affirmed  (but  incorrectly)  that  Jerusalem  was  visible 
from  its  summit.  Having  a  harbour  attached  to 
it— though  always,  as  still,  a  dangerous  one — it 
became  the  port  of  Jerusalem,  when  Jerusalem 
became  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  the  house  of 
David,  and  certainly  Dever  did  port  and  metropolis 
more  strikingly  resemble  each  other  in  difficulty  of  * 
approach  both  by  sea  and  land.  Hence,  except  in 
journeys  to  and  from  Jerusalem,  it  was  not  much 
used.  In  St.  Paul's  travels,  for  instance,  the  starting 
points,  by  water  are,  Antioch  (Acta  xv.  39,  vift  the 
Orontes,  it  is  presumed — xviii.  22,  23,  was  pro- 
bably a  land-journey  throughout):  Caesarea  (ix. 
30,  and  xxvii.  2),  and  onceSeleucia  (xiii.  4,  namelv 
that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes).  Also  once 
Antioch  (xiv.  25)  and  once  Tyre,  as  a  landing 
place  (xxi.  3).  And  the  same  preference  for  the 
more  northern  ports  is  observnble  in  the  earlv  pi|. 
grims  beginning  with  him  of  Bordeaux. 
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But  Joppa  was  the  place  fixed  upon  for  the  cedar 
and  pine-wood,  from  Mount  Lebanon,  to  be  landed 
by  the  sen-ants  of  Hiram  king  of  Tyre ;  thence  to 
ne  conveyed  to  Jerusalem,  by  the  servants  of  Solo- 
mon— for  the  erection  of  the  first  "  house  of  habita- 
tion "  ever  made  with  hands  for  the  invisible  Je- 
hovah. It  was  by  way  of  Joppa,  similarly  that 
like  materials  were  conveyed  from  the  same  lo- 
cality, by  permission  of  Cyrus,  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  2nd  Temple  under  Zerubbabel  (1  K.  v.  9 ; 
2  Chi',  ii.  16 ;  Ezr.  iii.  7).  Here  Jonah,  when- 
ever, and  wherever  he  may  have  lived  (2  K. 
xiv.  25,  certainly  does  not  clear  up  the  first  of 
these  points),  "  took  ship  to  flee  from  the  presence 
of  his  Maker,"  and  accomplished  that  singular  his- 
tory, which  our  Lord  has  appropriated  as  a  type  of 
one  of  the  principal  scenes  in  the  great  Drama  of 
His  own  (Jon.  i.  3  ;  Matth.  xii.  40).  Here,  lastly, 
on  the  house-top  of  Simon  the  tanner,  "  by  the  sea- 
side"— with  the  view  therefore  circumscribed  on 
the  E.  by  the  high  ground  on  which  the  town 
stood  ;  bat  commanding  a  boundless  prospect  over 
the  western  waters  —St.  Peter  had  bis  "  vision  of 
tolerance,"  as  it  has  been  happily  designated,  and 
went  forth  like  a  2nd  Perseus— but  from  the  East 
to  emancipate,  from  still  worse  thraldom,  the  virgin 
daughter  of  the  West.  The  Christian  poet  Arator 
has  not  failed  to  discover  a  mystical  connexion 
between  the  raising  to  life  of  the  aged  Tabitha — the 
occasion  of  St.  Peter's  visit  to  Joppa — and  the  bap- 
tism of  the  first  Gentile  household  (De  Act.  Apost. 
1.  840,  ap.  Migne,  Patrol.  Curs.  Compt.  biviii. 
164). 

These  are  the  great  Biblical  events  of  which 
Joppa  has  been  the  scene.  In  the  interval  that 
elapsed  between  the  Old  and  New  Dispensations  it 
experienced  many  vicissitudes.  It  had  sided  with 
Apollonius,  and  was  attacked  and  captured  by  Jo- 
nathan Maccabaeus  (1  Mace.  x.  76).  It  witnessed 
the  meeting  between  the  latter  and  Ptolemy  (Ibid, 
xi.  6).  Simon  had  his  suspicions  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  set  a  garrison  there  (Ibid.  xii.  34),  which  he 
afterwards  strengthened  considerably  (Ibid.  xiii. 
11).  But  when  peace  was  restored,  he  re-esta- 
blished it  once  more  as  a  haven  (Ibid.  xiv.  5).  He 
likewise  rebuilt  the  fortifications  (Ibid.ver.  34). 
This  occupation  of  Joppa  was  one  of  the  grounds  of 
complaint  urged  by  Antiocbus,  son  of  Demetrius, 
against  Simon ;  but  the  latter  alleged  in  excuse  the 
mischief  which  had  been  done  by  its  inhabitants  to  his 
fellow-citizens  (Ibid.  xv.  30  and  35).  It  would 
appear  that  Judas  Maccabaeus  had  burnt  their 
haven  some  time  back  for  a  gross  act  of  barbarity 
(2  Mace.  xii.  6).  Tribute  was  subsequently  exacted 
for  its  possession  from  Hyrcanus  by  Antiochus 
Sidctrs.  By  Pompey  it  was  once  more  made  inde- 
pendent, and  comprehended  under  Syria  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  4,  §4) ;  but  by  Caesar  it  was  not  only  re- 
-  stored  to  the  Jews,  but  its  revenues — whether  from 
land  or  from  export-duties — were  bestowed  upon 
the  2nd  Hyrcanus  and  his  heirs  (xiv.  10,  §6). 
When  Herod  the  Great  commenced  operations,  it 
was  seized  by  him,  lest  he  should  leave  a  hostile 
strong-hold  in  his  rear,  when  he  marched  upon  Je- 
rusalem (xiv.  15,  §1),  and  Augustus  confirmed 
him  in  its  possession  (xv.  7,  §4).  It  was  after- 
wards assigned  to  Archelaus,  when  constituted  eth- 
uarch  (xvii.  11,  §4),  and  passed  with  Syria  under 
Cyrenius,  when  Archelaus  had  been  deposed  (xvii. 
12,  §5);  Under  Cestius  (»'.  e.  Gessius  Floras) 
it  was  destroyed  amidst  great  slaughter  of  its 
Inhabitant*  {Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18,  §10);  and  such  a 


nost  of  pirates  had  it  become,  when  Vespasian  •> 
arrived  in  those  pmts,  that  it  underwent  a  second 
and  entire  destruction — together  with  the  adjacent 
villages — at-his  hands  (iii.  9,  §3).  Thus  it  appeals 
that  this  port  had  already  begun  to  be  the  den  of 
robbers  and  outcasts  which  it  was  in  Strabo's  time ' 
( Geograph.  xvi.  p.  759 ) ;  while  the  district  around 
it  was  so  populous,  that  from  Jamnia,  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  and  its  vicinity,  40,000  armed  men 
could  be  collected  (Ibid.).  There  was  a  vast  plain 
around  it,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii. 
4,  §4) ;  it  lay  between  Jamnia  and  Caesarea — 
the  latter  of  which  might  be  reached  "  on  the 
morrow"  from  it  (Acts  x.  9  and 24) — not  far  from 
Lydda  (Acts  ix.  38),  and  distant  from  Antipatris 
150  stadia  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  15,  §1). 

When  Joppa  first  became  the  seat  of  a  Christian 
bishop  is  unknown ;  but  the  subscriptions  of  its 
prelates  are  preserved  in  the  acts  of  various  synods  t 
of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  (Le  Quien,  Oriens 
Christian,  iii.  629).  In  the  7th  century  Arculfus 
sailed  from  Joppa  to  Alexandria,  the  very  route  T 
usually  taken  now  by  those  who  visit  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  he  notices  nothing  at  the  former  place 
(Early  Travels  in  P.  by  Wright,  p.  10).  Saewulf, 
the  next  who  set  sail  fiom  Joppa,  a.d.  1 103,  is  not 
more  explicit  (Ibid.  p.  47).  Meanwhile  Joppa  had 
been  taken  possession  of  by  the  forces  of  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon  previously  to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem. 
The  town  had  been  deserted  and  was  allowed  to 
fall  into  ruin  :  the  Crusaden:  contenting  themselves 
with  possession  of  the  citadel  (William  of  Tyre,  Hist. 
viii.  9) ;  and  it  was  in  part  assigned  subsequently 
for  the  support  of  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection 
(Ibid.  ix.  Hi);  though  there  seem  to  have  been  bishops 
of  Joppa  (perhaps  only  titular  after  all)  between 
A.D.  1253  and  1363  (Le  Quien,  1291;  comp. 
p.  1241).  Saladin,  in  A.D.  1188,  destroyed  its 
fortifications  (Sanut.  Secret.  Fid.  Crucis,  lib.  iii. 
part.  x.  c.  5) ;  but  liicbard  of  England,  who  was 
confined  here  by  sickness,  rebuilt  them  (Ibid.,  and 
Richard  of  Devizes  in  Bonn's  Ant.  Lib.  p.  61 ).  Its 
last  occupation  by  Christians  was  t  hat  of  St.  Louis, 
a.d.  1253,  and  when  he  came,  it  was  still  a  city 
and  governed  by  a  count.  "  Of  the  immense  sums," 
says  Joinville,  "  which  it  cost  the  king  to  enclose 
Jati'a,  it  does  not  become  me  to  speak ;  for  they 
were  countless.  He  enclosed  the  town  from  one 
side  of  the  sea  to  the  other ;  and  there  were  24 
towers,  including  small  and  great.  The  ditches 
were  well  scoured,  and  kept  clean,  both  within  and 
without.  There  were  3  gates  "  .  .  .  (  Chron.  of  Cms. 
p.  495,  Bohn).  So  restored  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Sultans  of  Egypt,  together  with  the  rest  of  Pa- 
lestine, by  whom  it  was  once  more  laid  in  ruins. 
So  much  so,  that  Bertrand  de  la  Brocquiere  visiting 
it  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  states  that 
it  then  only  consisted  of  a  few  tents  covered  with 
reeds ;  having  been  a  strong  place  under  the  Chris- 
tians. Guides,  accredited  by  the  Sultan,  here  met 
the  pilgrims  and  received  the  customary  tribute 
from  them ;  and  here  the  papal  indulgences  otiered 
to  pilgrims  commenced  (Early  Travels,  p.  286). 
Finally,  Jaffa  fell  under  the  Turks,  in  whose  hands 
it  still  is,  exhibiting  the  usual  decrepitude  of  the 
cities  possessed  by  them,  and  depending  on  Chris- 
tian commerce  for  its  feeble  existence.  During  the 
period  of  their  rule  it  has  been  three  times  sacked —  j 
by  the  Arabs  in  1722 ;  by  the  Mamelukes  in  1775; 
and  lastly,  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1799,  upon  the  glories 
of  whose  early  career  "the  massacre  of  Jaffa" 
( leaves  a  stain  that  can  never  be  washed  out  (v. 
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Moroni,  Dition.  Eccl.  i.  v.;  Porter,  Handbk. 
238,  9). 

The  existing  town  contains  in  round  numbers 
about  4000  "inhabitants,  and  has  three  convents, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Armenian ;  and  as  many,  or  more 
mosques.  Its  bazaars  are  worth  a  visit ;  yet  few 
places  could  exhibit  a  harbour  or  landing  more  mi- 
serable. Its  chief  manufacture  is  soap.  The  house 
of  Simon  the  tanner  of  course  purports  to  be  shown 
still :  nor  is  its  locality  badly  chosen  (Stanley,  S.  &  P. 
263,  274  ;  and  see  Seddon's  Memoir,  86,  7 ;  185). 

The  oranges  of  Jaffa  are  the  finest  in  all  Pales- 
*  tine  and  Syria :  its  pomegranates  and  water-melons 
are  likewise  in  high  repute,  and  its  gardens  and 
orange  and  citron-groves  deliciously  fragrant  and 
fertile. .  But  among.its  population  are  fugitives 
and  vagabonds  from  all  countries ;  and  Europeans 
have  little  security,  whether  of  life  or  property,  to 
induce  a  permanent  abode  there.        [E.  S.  Ft] 

JOP'PE  ('loVio) :  Joppe),  1  Esd.  v.  55 ; 
1  Mace.  x.  75,  76;  xi.  6 ;  xii.  33;  xiii.  11 ;  xiv. 
5,  34;  xv.  28,  35;  2  Mace.  iv.  21;  xii.  3,  7. 
[Joppa.] 

JO'BAH  (fli^:  Impi:  Jora),  the  ancestor  of 
a  family  of  112  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Ezra  (Ezr.  ii.  18).  In  Neh.  vii.  24  he  appears 
under  the  name  Hariph,  or  more  correctly  the 
same  family  are  represented  as  the  Bene-Hariph, 
the  vacation  of  name  originating  probably  in  a 
very  slight  confusion  of  the  letters  which  compose 
it.  In  Ezr.  two  of  Dc  Rossi's  MSS.,  and  originally 
one  of  Kennicott's,  had  fTO', «.  «.  Jodah,  which  is 
the  reading  of  the  Syr.  and  Arab,  versions.  One 
of  Kennicott's  MSS.  had  the  original  reading  in 
Ezr.  altered  to  D"ll',  i.  e.  lorain  ;  and  two  in  Neh. 
read  D'Hl,  ».  «.  Harim,  which  corresponds  with 
'Af»fp  of  the  Alex.  MS.,  and  Hnrom  of  the  Syriac. 
In  any  case  the  change  or  confusion  of  letters  which 
might  have  caused  the  rarMtion  of  the  name  is  so 
slight,  that  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  which  is  the 
true  form,  the  corruption  of  Jorah  into  Hariph  being 
as  easily  conceivable  as  the  reverse.  Burrington 
[Geneal.  ii.  75)  decides  in  favour  of  the  latter,  but 
from  a  comparison  of  both  passages  with  Ezr.  x. 
31  we  should  be  inclined  to  regard  Harim  (Din) 
is  the  true  reading  in  all  cases.  But  on  any  sup- 
position it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  form 
Azephurith,  or  more  properly  'Apvupovple,  in 
1  Esd.  v.  16,  which  Burlington  considers  as  having 
originated  in  a  corruption  of  the  two  readings  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  second  syllable  arising 
from  an  error  of  the  transcriber  in  mistaking  the 
uncial  E  for  2.  [W.  A.  W.] 

JO'EAI  (yp:  'ley**;  Alex.  'Impis:  Jorat). 
One  of  the  Gadites  dwelling  in  Gilead  in  Bashan, 
whose  genealogies  were  recorded  in  the  reign  of 
Jotham  king  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  v.  13).  Four  of 
Kennicott's  MSS.,  and  the  printed  copy  used  by 
Luther,  read  HV,  •'. e.  Jodai. 

JO'RAM  (D-AiV,  and  DlV,  apparently  indis- 
criminately: 'Ivpdpt:  Joram).  1.  Son  of  Ahab; 
king  of  Israel  (2  K.  viii.  16,  25,  28,  29 ;  ii.  14, 
17,  21-23,  29).    [Jehoraji,  1.] 

2.  Son  of  Jehoshaphat ;  king  of  Judah  (2  K. 
viii.  21,  23,  24;  1  Chr.  iii.  11 ;  2  Chr.  xxii.  5,  7. 
Matt.  i.  8).    [Jehoram,  2.] 

3.  A  priest  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  one  of 
those  employed  by  him  to  teach  the  law  of  Moses 
through  the  oities  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 
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4.  (DT*).  A  Levite,  ancestor  of  Shelomith  in  the 
time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  25). 

5.  ('IcooovpoV ;  Alex.  'IeJJoupdV.)  Son  of  Toi, 
king  of  Hamatb,  sent  by  his  father  to  congratulate 
David  on  his  victories  over  Hadadezer  (2  Sam. 
viii.  10).  [Hadoram.] 

6.  1  Esd.  i.  9.    [Jozabad,  3.]     [A.  C.  H.] 

JORDAN  ( JTV, ».  e.  Tarden,  always  with  the 
definite  article  t;j1?i3'  aMP'  Ps-  *!>'■  6  and  Job  xl. 
23,  from  7y,Jarad,u  to  descend:"  'lopSaVtjf :  Jor- 
danis :  now  called  by  the  Arabs  esh-Sheriah,  or  "  the 
watering-place,"  with  the  addition  of  el  Kebir, 
"  the  great,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Sheriat  el 
Mandhur,  the  Hieromax),  a  river  that  has  never  • 
been  navigable  (see  below),  flowing  into  a  sea  that 
has  never  known  a  port — has  never  been  a  high- 
road to  more  hospitable  coasts — has  never  possessed 
a  fishery — a  river  that  has  never  boasted  of  a 
single  town  of  eminence  upon  its  banks.  It  wisds 
through  scenery  remarkable  rather  for  sameness  and 
tameneas  than  for  bold  outline.  Its  course  is  not 
much  above  200  miles  from  first  to  last,  less  than 
1-1 5th  of  that  of  the  Nile — from  the  roots  of  Anti- 
Lebanon,  where  it  bursts  forth  from  its  various 
sources  in  all  its  purity,  to  the  head  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  where  it  loses  itself  and  its  tributaries  in  the 
unfathomable  brine.  Such  is  the  river  of  the  "  great 
plain"  of  Palestine  —  the  "Descender" — if  not 
"  the  river  of  God  "  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  at  least 
that  of  His  chosen  people  throughout  their  history. 

As  Joppa  could  never  be  made  easy  of  access  or 
commodious  for  traffic  as  a  commercial  city,  so  neither 
could  Jordan  ever  vie  with  the  Thames  or  the  Tiber 
as  a  river  of  the  world,  nor  with  the  rivers  of  Nam- 
man's  preference,  the  Pharpar  and  Abana,  for  the 
natural  beauty  of  its  banks.  These  last  could  boast 
of  the  same  superiority,  in  respect  of  the  picturesque, 
over  the  Jordan,  that  Gerizim  and  Samaria  could 
over  Zion  and  Jerusalem. 

We  propose  to  inquire,  I .  what  is  said  about  the  Jor- 
dan in  Holy  Scripture ;  II.  the  accounts  given  of  it  by 
Josephus  and  others  of  the  same  date  ;  I II.  the  state- 
ments respecting  it  by  later  writers  and  travellers. 

I.  There  is  no  regular  description  of  the  Jordan 
to  be  met  with  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  it  is  only  by 
putting  scattered  notices  of  it  together  that  we  can 
give  the  general  idea  which  runs  through  the  Bible 
respecting  it. 

And,  1 .  the  earliest  allusion  is  not  so  much  to 
the  river  itself  as  to  the  plain  or  plains  which  it 
traversed :  "  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all 
the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was  well  watered  every- 
where .  .  .  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the 
land  of  Egypt "  (Gen.  xiii.  10).  Abrsm  had  just 
left  Egypt  (xii.  10-20),  and  therefore  the  com- 
parison between  the  fertilising  properties  of  the 
Jordan  and  of  the  Nile  is  very  apposite,  though  it 
has  since  been  pushed  much  too  far,  as  we  shall  see. 
We  may  suppose  Lot  to  have  had  his  view  from 
one  of  the  summit*  of  those  hills  that  run  north 
in  the  direction  of  Scythopolis  (B.  J.  iv.  7,  §2\ 
bounding  the  plains  of  Jordan  on  the  W. ;  for  Lot 
and  Abram  were  now  sojourning  between  Bethel  and 
Ai  (Gen.  xiii.  3).  How  far  the  plain  extended  in 
length  or  breadth  is  not  said :  other  passages  speak 
of  "  Jordan  and  his  border  "  (Josh.  xiii.  27),  "  the 
borders  of  Jordan"  (xxii.  II),  and  "the  plains  of 
Jericho  "  (iv.  13 ;  comp.  2  K.  xxv.  5) :  all  evidently 
subdivisions  of  the  same- idea,  comprehending  the 
east  bank  equally  with  the  west  (Josh.  xiii.  27). 
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3.  We  must  anticipate  events  slightly  to.  be  able 
to  speak  of  the  fords  or  passages  of  the  Jordan. 
Jordan  is  inexhaustible,  in  the  book  of  Job  (xL  23), 
and  deep  enough  to  prove  a  formidable  passage  for 
belligerents  (1  Mace.  ix.  48) ;  yet,  as  in  all  rivers  of 
the  same  magnitude,  there  were  shallows  where  it 
could  be  forded  on  foot.  There  were  fords  over 
against  Jericno,  to  which  point  the  men  of  Jericho 
pursued  the  spies  (Josh.  ii.  7),  the  same  probably 
that  are  said  to  be  "  toward  Moab  "  in  the  book  of 
Judges,  where  the  Moabites  were  slaughtered  (iii. 
28).  Higher  up,  perhaps  over  against  Succoth,  some 
way  above  where  the.  little  river  Jabbok  (Zerka) 
enters  the  Jordan,  were  the  fords  or  passages  of  Beth- 
barah  (probably  the  Bethabara,  "  house  of  passage," 
of  the  Gospel,  though  most  moderns  would  read 
"  Bethany,'*  see  Stanl-y,  S.  4r  P-  P-  308,  note,  2nd 
ed.),  where  Gideou  lay  in  wait  for  the  Midianites 
(Judg.  vii.  24),  and  where  the  men  of  Gilead  slew 
the  Ephraimiteg  (xii.  6),  Mot  far  off,  in  "  the  clay 
ground  between  Succoth  and  Zarthan,"  were  the 
brass  foundries  of  king  Solomon  (1  K.  vii.  46). 
These  fords  undoubtedly  witnessed  the  first  recorded 
passage  of  the  Jordan  in  the  0.  T. :  we  say  re- 
corded, because  there  can  be  little  dispute  but  that 
Abraham  must  have  crossed  it  likewise.  But  only 
the  passage  of  Jacob  is  mentioned,  and  that  iu 
remarkable  language :  "  With  my  staff  1  passed  over 
this  Jordan,  and  now  I  am  become  two  bands" 
iGen.  xxxii.  10,  and  Jabbok  in  connexion  with  it, 
ver.  22).  And  Jordan  was  next  crossed — over 
against  Jericho — by  Joshua  the  sou  of  Nun,  at  the 
head  of  the  descendants  of  the  twelve  sons  of  him 
who  signalized  the  first  passage.  The  magnitude 
of  their  operations  may  be  interred  from  the  fact, 
that — of  the  children  of  Reuben,  and  of  Gad,  and 
half  the  tribe  of  Mnnasseh,  only — "  about  40,000 
prepared  for  war  passed  over  before  the  Lord  unto 
battle". .  .  (Josh.  iv.  12  and  13). 

The  ceremonial  of  this  second  crossing  is  too  well 
known  to  need  recapitulation.  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that,  unlike  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 
where  the  intermediate  agency  of  a  strong  east  wind 
is  freely  admitted  (Ex.  xiv.  21),  it  is  here  said,  in 
terms  equally  explicit,  not  only  that  the  liver  was 
then  unusually  full  of  water,  but  that  "  the  waters 
which  came  down  from  above  stood  and  rose  up 
upon  an  heap  .  .  .  while  those  that  came  down 
toward  the  sea  of  the  plain  . .  .  foiled  and  were  cut 
off,"  as  soon  as  ever  "  the  feet  of  the  priests  that 
bare  the  ark  were  dipped  in  the  brim  of  the  water" 
(Josh.  iii.  15,  16).  That  it  happened  in  harvest- 
time  is  seen  also  from  ch.  v.  10-12.  Finally,  with 
regard  to  the  memorial  of  the  twelve  stones,  such 
had  been  the  altar  erected  by  Moses  "  under  the 
hill "  (Ex.  xxiv.  4) ;  such  probably  the  altar  erected 
by  Joshua  upon  Mount  Ebal,  though  the  number 
of  stones  is  not  defined  (Josh.  riii.  31),  and  such, 
long  afterwards,  the  altar  erected  by  Elijah  (1  K. 
i riii.  31).  Whether  these  twelve  stones  were  de- 
posited in,  or  on  the  banks  of.  the  Jordan,  or  whe- 
ther there  were  two  sets,  one  for  each  locality,  hax 
been  disputed.  Josephus  only  recognises  a  single 
construction — that  of  an  altar — in  either  case ;  and 
this  was  built,  according  to  him,  in  the  present 
instance,  50  stadia  from  the  river,  and  10  stadia 
from  Jericho,  where  the' people  encamped,  with  the 
stones  which  the  heads  of  their  tribes  had  brought 
from  out  of  the  bed  of  the  Jordan.  It  may  be 
added  that  Josephus  seems  loth  to  admit  a  miracle, 
both  in  the  passage  of  'the  Jordan  and  that  of  the 
[ted  Sea  (Ant.  t.  1,  §4,  ii.  16,  §5).    From  their 


vicinity  to  Jerusalem  these  lower  fords  were  much 
used ;  David,  it  is  probable,  passed  over  them  in 
one  instance  to  fight  the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  x.  17) ; 
and  subsequently,  when  a  fugitive  himself,  in  his 
way  to  Mahanaim  (xvii.  22),  on  the  east  bank. 
Hither  Judoh  came  to  reconduct  the  king  home 
(2  Sam.  xix.  15),  and  on  this  one  occasion  a  terry* 
boat — if  the  Hebrew  word  has  been  lightly  ren- 
dered— is  said  to  have  been  employed  (ver.  18). 
Jiomewhere  in  these  parts  Elijah  must  have  smitten 
the  waters  with  his  mantle,  "  so  that  they  divided 
hither  and  thither"  (2  K.  ii.  8),  for  he  had  just 
left  Jericho  (ver.  4),  and  by  the  same  route  that 
he  went  did  Elisha  probably  return  (ver.  14). 
Naaman,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  performed  his  ablutions  in  the  upper  fords, 
for  Elisha  was  then  in  Samaria  (v.  3),  and  it  was 
by  these  fords  doubtless  that  the  Syiians  Med  when 
miraculously  discomfited  through  his  instrumen- 
tality (vii.  15).  Finally,  it  was  probably  by  these 
upper  fords  that  Judas  and  his  followers  went 
over  into  the  great  plain  before  Bethsan — not  that 
they  crossed  over  against  Bethsan  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  8,  §5),  when  they  were  retracing  their  steps 
from  the  land  of  Galaad  to  Jerusalem  (.1  Mace, 
v.  52). 

Thus  there  were  two  customary  places,  at  which 
the  Jordan  was  fordable,  though  there  may  have  ' 
been  more,  particularly  during  the  summer,  which 
are  not  mentioned.  And  it  must  have  been  at  one 
of  these,  if  not  at  both,  that  baptism  was  after- 
wards administered  by  St.  John,  and  by  the  disciples 
of  our  Lord.  The  plain  inference  from  the  Gospels 
would  appear  to  be  that  these  baptisms  were  ad- 
ministered in  more  places  than  one.  There  was 
one  place  where  St.  John  baptised  in  the  first 
instance  (to  upwrov,  John  x.  40),  though  it  is  not 
named.  There  was  Bethabara — probably  the  upper 
lords — where  the  Baptist,  having  previously  bap- 
tised our  Lord — whether  there  or  elsewheie— bears 
record  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  Him 
which  ensued  (i.  29-34).  There  was  Aenon,  near 
to  Salem,  to  the  north,  where  St.  John  was  bap 
Using  upon  another  occasion,  "because  there  was 
much  water  there  "  (iii.  23).  This  was  duiing  the 
summer  evidently  (comp.  ii.  13-2:!),  that  is,  long 
after  the  feast  of  the  passover,  and  the  river  had 
become  low,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to 
some  place  where  the  water  was  deeper  than  at  the 
ordinary  fords.  There  was  some  place  "  in  the 
land  of  Judaea"  where  our  Lord,  or  lather  His 
disciples,  baptised  about  the  same  time  (iii.  22). 
And  lastly,  there  was  the  place — most  probably 
the  lower  ford  near  Jericho— where  all  "  Jerusalem 
and  Judaea"  went  out  to  be  baptised  of  John  in 
the  Jordan  (Matt.  iii.  5 ;  Mark  i.  5). 

Where  our  Lord  was  baptised  is  not  stated  ex- 
pressly. What  is  stated  is,  (1.)  that  as  St.  John  was 
a  native  of  some  "  city  in  the  hill-country  of  Judaea" 
(Luke  1.  39),  so  his  preaching,  commencing  "  in 
the  wilderness  of  Judaea"  (Matt.  iii.  1),  embraced 
"all  the  country  about  Jordan"  (Luke  iii.  3),  and 
drew  persons  from  Galilee,  as  tar  off  as  Nazareth 
(Mark  i.  9)  and  Bethsaida  (John  i.  35,  40,  44),  as 
well  as  from  Jerusalem  ;  (2.)  that  the  baptism  ol 
the  multitude  from  Jerusalem  and  Judaea  preceded 
that  of  our  Lord  (Matt,  iii.  6,  13 ;  Mark  i.  5,  9) ; 
(3.)  that  our  Lord's  baptism  was  also  distinct  from 
that  of  the  said  multitude  (Luke  iii.  21) ;  and  (4.)  - 
that  He  came  from  Nazareth  in  Galilee,  and  not 
from  Jerusalem  or  Judaea,  to  be  baptised.  The 
inference  from  all  which  would  seem  to  be,  (1 .)  that 
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the  fii-st  (to  xpwrov)  baptisms  of  St.  John  took 
place  at  the  lower  ford  near  Jericho,  to  which  not 
only  he  himself,  a  native  of  Judaea,  but  all  Jeru- 
salem and  Judaea  likewise,  would  naturally  resort 
as  being  the  nearest;  where  similarly  our  Lord 
would  naturally  take  refuge  when  driven  out  from 
Jerusalem,  and  from  whence  He  would  be  within 
reach  of  tidings  from  Bethany,  the  scene  of  His 
next  miracle  (John  x.  39,  40,  xi.  1);  (2.)  that  his 
second  baptisms  were  at  the  upper  ford,  or  Beth- 
abara,  whither  he  had  arrived  iu  the  course  of  his 
preachings,  and  were  designed  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  Holy  Laud, 
among  whom  were  Jesus  and  Andrew,  both  from 
Galilee ;  (3.)  that  his  third  and  last  baptisms  were 
iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Aenon  and  Salem,  still 
further  to  the  north,  where  there  was  not  generally 
so  much  of  a  ford,  but,  on  the  contrary,  where  the 
water  was  still  sufficiently  deep,  notwithstanding 
the  advanced  season.  Thus  St.  John  would  seem 
to  have  moved  upwards  gradually  towards  Galilee, 
the  seat  of  Herod's  jurisdiction,  by  whom  he  was 
destined  to  be  apprehended  and  executed;  while 
our  Lord,  coming  from  Galilee,  probably  by  way  of 
Samaria,  as  in  the  converse  case  (John  iv.  3,  4), 
would  seem  to  have  met  him  half-way,  and  to  have 
been  baptised  in  the  ford  nearest  to  that  locality — 
a  ford  which  had  been  the  scene  of  the  first  re- 
corded crossing.  The  tradition  which  asserts  Christ 
to  have  been  baptised  in  the  ford  near  Jericho,  has 
been  obliged  to  invent  a  Bethabara  near  that  spot, 
of  which  no  trace  exists  in  history,  to  appear  con- 
sistent with  Scripture  (Origen,  quoted  by  Alford 
on  John  i.  28). 

3.  These  fords — and  more  light  will  be  thrown 
upon  their  exact  site  presently — were  rendered  so 
much  the  more  precious  in  those  days  from  two 
circumstances.  First,  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  were  then  any  bridges  thrown  over,  or  boats 
regularly  established  on,  the  Jordan,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transporting  either  pedestrians  or  mer- 
chandise from  one  bank  to  the  other.  One  case, 
perhaps,  of  either  bridge  or  boat  is  upon  record  ; 
but  it  would  seem  to  have  been  got  up  expressly 
for  the  occasion  (2  Sam.  xix.  16).  Neither  the 
LXX.  nor  Vulg.  contain  a  word  about  a  "  boat," 
and  Josephus  says  expressly  that  it  was  a  "  bridge" 
that  was  then  extemporised  ( Ant.  vii.  2,  §2).  And 
secondly,  because,  iu  the  language  of  the  author  ot 
the  book  of  Joshua  (iii.  15),  "  Jordan  overflowed 
all  his  banks  all  the  time  of  harvest:"  a"swelling" 
which,  according  to  the  1st  book  of  Chronicles  (xii. 
15),  commenced  "  in  the  first  month  "  (i.  t.  about 
the  latter  end  of  our  March),  drove  the  lion  from 
his  lair  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah  (xii .  5,  xlix.  19, 
1.  44),  and  had  become  a  proverb  for  abundance  in 
the  days  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  (Ecclus.  xxiv. 
26).  The  context  of  the  6rst  of  these  passages  may 
suffice  to  deteimine  the  extent  of  this  exuberance. 
The  meaning  is  clearly  that  the  channel  or  bed  of 
the  river  became  brimfull,  so  that  the  level  of  the 
water  and  of  the  banks  was  then  the  same.  Dr. 
Kobinson  seems  therefore  to  have  good  reason  for 
saying  that  the  ancient  rise  of  the  river  has  been 
gieatly  exaggerated  (i.  540,  2nd  ed.),  so  much  so 
as  to  have  been  compared  to  that  of  the  Nile 
(Reland,  Palest,  xl.  111).  Evidently  too  there  is 
nothing  extraordinary  whatever  in  this  occurrence. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  more  extraordinary 
were  it  otherwise.  All  rivers  that  are  fed  by 
melting  snows  are  fuller  between  March  and  Sep- 
tember than  between  September  and  March;  but 


the  exact  time  of  their  increase  varies  with  the 
time  when  the  snows  melt.  The  Po  and  Adice  are 
equally  full  during  their  harvest-time  with  the 
Jordan ;  but  the  snows  on  Lebanon  melt  earlier 
than  on  the  Alps,  and  harvest  begins  utter  in  Italy 
than  in  the  Holy  Loud.  "  The  heavy  rains  of  No- 
vember and  December,"  as  Dr.  K.  justly  remarks, 
"  find  the  earth  in  a  parched  and  thirsty*  state,  and 
are  consequently  absorbed  into  the  soil  as  they  fall. 
The  melting  of  the  snows,  on  the  other  hand,  on 
the  mountains  can  only  affect  the  rivers.  Possiblr 
1  the  basins  of  Hflleh  and  Tiberias '  mav  so  lar  act 
as  '  regulators '  upon  the  Jordan  as  to  delay  its 
swelling  till  they  have  been  replenished.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  snows  on  Lebanon  are  certainly 
melting  last  in  April. 

4.  The  last  feature  which  remains  to  be  noticed 
in  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  Jordan  is  its  fre- 
quent mention  as  a  boundary :  "  over  Jordan," 
"  this,"  and  *'  the  other  side,"  or"  beyond  Jordan," 
were  expressions  as  familiar  to  the  Israelites  as 
"  across  the  water,"  "  this,"  and  "  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel,"  are  to  English  ears.  In  one  sense 
indeed,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  it  was  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  it  was  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  promised  land  (Num.  xxxiv.  12). 
In  reality,  it  was  the  long  serpentine  vine,  trailing 
over  the  ground  from  N.  to  S.,  round  which  the 
whole  family  of  the  twelve  tribes  were  clustered. 
Four-fifths  of  their  number — nine  tribes  and  a  half 
—dwelt  on  the  W.  of  it,  and  one-fifth,  or  two 
tribes  and  a  half,  on  the  E.  of  it,  with  the  Levitea 
in  their  cities  equally  distributed  amongst  both, 
and  it  was  theirs  from  its  then  reputed  fountain- 
head  to  its  exit  into  the  Dead  Sea.  Those  who 
lived  on  the  E.  of  it  had  been  allowed  to  do  so  on 
condition  of  assisting  their  brethren  in  their  con- 
quests on  the  W.  (Num.  xxxii.  20-33) ;  and  those 
who  lived  on  the  W.  "went  out  with  one  consent" 
when  their  countrymen  on  the  E.  were  threatened 
(1  Sam.  xi.  6-11).  The  great  altar  built  by  the 
children  of  Reuben,  of  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  was  designed 
as  a  witness  of  this  intercommunion  and  mutual 
interest  (Josh.  xxii.  10-29).  In  tact,  unequal  as 
the  two  sections  were,  they  were  nevertheless  re- 
garded as  integral  parts  of  the  whole  land;  and 
thus  there  were  three  cities  of  refuge  tor  the  man- 
slayer  appointed  on  the  E.  of  the  Jordan ;  and  there 
were  three  cities,  and  no  more,  on  the  W. — in  both 
cases  moreover  equi-distant  one  from  the  other 
(Num.  xxxv.  9-15;  Josh.  xx.  7-9;  Lewis,  Htb. 
Republ.  ii.  IS).  When  these  territorial  divisions 
had  been  broken  up  in  the  captivities  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  some  of  the  "coasts  beyond  Jordan"  seem 
to  have  been  retained  under  Judaea.  [Judaea..] 

II.  As  the  passage  which  is  supposed  to  speak 
of  "the  fountain  of  Daphne"  (Num.  xxxiv.  II, 
and  Patrick  ad  I.,  see  below)  is  by  no  means 
clear,  we  cannot  appeal  to  Holy  Scripture  for  any 
information  respecting  the  sources  of  the  Jordan. 
What  Josephus  and  others  say  about  the  Jordan 
may  be  briefly  told.  1'anium,  sap  Josephus  (i.  e. 
the  sanctuary  of  Pan),  appears  to  be  the  source  of 
the  Jordan  ;  whereat,  it  has  a  secret  passage  hither 
under  ground  from  Phiala,  as  it  is  called,  about 
120  stadia  distant  from  Caesarea,  on  the  rood  to 
Trachonitis,  and  on  the  right  hand  side  of,  and  not 
far  from  the  road.  Being  a  wheel-shaped  pool,  it 
is  rightly  called  Phinla  from  its  rotundity  (wtft- 
4>epf las) ;  yet  the  water  always  remains  there  up 
to  the  brim,  neither  subsiding  nor  overflowing. 
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That  this  u  the  true  source  of  the  Jordan  was  first 
discovered  by  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis — for 
by  his  orders  chart'  was  cast  into  the  water  at 
Phiala,  and  it  was  taken  up  at  Paniura.  Panium 
was  always  a  lovely  spot :  but  the  embellishments 
of  Agrippa,  which  were  sumptuous,  added  greatly 
to  its  natural  charms  (from  Bell.  Jud.  i.  21,  §3 ; 
and  Ant.  it.  10,  §8,  it  appears  that  the  temple 
there  was  due  to  Herod  the  Great).  It  is  from 
this  care  at  all  events  that  the  Jordan  com- 
mences his  ostensible  course  above  ground;  tra- 
versing the  marshes  and  fens  of  Semechonitis  (L. 
Merom  or  HUeh),  and  then,  after  a  course  of  120 
stadia,  passing  by  the  town  Julias,  and  intersecting 
the  lake  of  Genesareth,  winds  its  way  through  a 
considerable  wilderness,  till  it  finds  its  exit  in  the 
lake  Asphaltites  (if.  J.  Ui.  10,  §7).  Elsewhere  he 
somewhat  modifies  his  assertion  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  great  plain  [Jericho];  while 
on  the  physical  beauties  of  Genesareth,  the  palms 
and  figs,  olives  and  grapes,  that  flourished  round 
it,  and  the  fish  for  which  its  waters  were  far-famed, 
he  is  still  more  eloquent  (B.  J.  Ui.  10,  §8).  In  the 
first  chapter  of  the  next  book  (iv.  1,  §1)  he  notices 
more  fountains  at  a  place  called  Daphne  (still  Dif- 
neh,  see  Rob.  BM.  Ret.,  vol.  Ui.  p.  393,  note), 
immediately  under  the  temple  Df  the  golden  calf, 
which  he  calls  the  sources  of  the  little,  and 
its  communication  with  the  great,  Jordan  (cotnp. 
Ant.  i.  10,  §1,  v.  3,  §1,  and  viii.  8,  §4).  While  Jo- 
■sephus  dilates  upon  its  sources,  Pausanias,  who  had 
visited  the  Jordan,  dilates  upon  its  extraordinary 
disappearance.  He  cannot  get  over  its  losing  itself 
in  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  compares  it  to  the  submarine 
course  of  the  Alpheus  from  Greece  to  Sicily  (lib.  v. 
7, -4,  ed.  Dindorf.)  Pliny  goes  so  far  as  to  say- 
that  the  Jordan  instinctively  shrinks  from  entering 
that  dread  lake,  by  which  it  is  swallowed  up.  On 
the  other  hand  Pliny  attributes  its  rise  to  the 
fountain  of  Paneas,  fiom  which  he  adds  Caesarea 
was  sumamed  (Nat.  H.  v.  15,).  Lastly  Strabo 
speaks  of  the  aromatic  reeds  and  rushes,  and  even 
balsam,  that  grew  on  the  shores  and  marshes  round 
<  ienesareth ;  but  can  he  be  believed  when  he  asserts 
that  the  Aradians  and  others  were  in  the  habit  of 
tailing  up  Jordan  with  cargo  t  (xvi.  2,  16.)  It 
will  be  remembered  that  he  wrote  during  the  first 
days  of  the  empire,  when  there  were  boats  in  abun- 
dance upon  Genesareth  (John  vi.  22-24). 

111.  Among  the  latest  travellers  who  have  ex- 
plored and  afterwards  written  upon  the  course,  or 
sources  of  the  Jordan,  are  Messrs.  Irby  and  Mangles 
(Journal  r.f  'J'rae.),  Dr.  Robinson,  Lieut.  Lynch  and 
party  (Narrat.  and  Off.  Sep.),  Capt.  Newbold 
i  Journal  of  R.  Atiat.  S.,  vol.  xvi.p.  8,  et  teq.),  Rev. 
W.  Thompson  (Bibl.  Sac.,  vol.  iii.  p.  184,  et  teq.), 
and  Professor  Stanley.  While  making  our  beet  ac- 
know  ledgments  to  these  writers  for  what  is  contained 
in  the  following  summary,  we  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  offering  one  or  two  criticisms  where  personal  in- 
spection constrains  our  demurring  to  their  conclu- 
sions. According  to  the  older  commentators  "  Dan  " 
was  a  stream  that  rose  in  a  fountain  called  Phiala, 
in  the  district  called  Panium,  and  among  the  roots 
of  Lebanon ;  then  after  a  subterraneous  course,  re- 
appeared near  the  town  called  Paneas,  Dan,  or 
Caesarea  Philippi,  where  it  was  joined  by  a  small 
T  stream  called  "  Jor;"  and  henceforth  united  both 
names  in  one — Jordan  (Corn,  a  Lap.  in  Deut.  xxxiii. 
22).  But  it  has  been  well  observed  that  the  He- 
brew word  J;H\  Jarden,  has  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  name  Dan ;  and  also  that  the  river  had 
VOL.  I. 


borne  that  name  from  the  days  of  Abraham,  and 
from  the  days  of  Job,  at  least  five  centuries  before 
the  name  of  Dan  was  given  to  the  city  at  its 
source  (Robinson,  iii.  412).  It  should  be  added 
that  the  number  of  streams  meeting  at  or  about 
Banias  very  far  exceeds  two. 

This  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  dissent  from  one  and  all  of  the  foregoing 
travellers— not  one  of  them  dwells  upon  the  pheno- 
menon that  from  the  village  of  Hashbeiya  on  the 
N.W.  to  the  viUage  of  Shib'a  on  the  N.E.  of  B&. 
niat,  the  entire  slope  of  Anti-Lebanon  is  alive  with  , 
bursting  fountains  and  gushing  sti  earns,  every  one 
of  which,  great  or  small,  finds  its  way  sooner  or 
later  into  the  swamp  between  Banias  and  lake 
Hileh,  and  eventually  becomes  part  of  the  Jordan. 
Incidentally  this  of  course  comes  oat ;  but  suiely 
this,  and  not  those  three  prime  sources  exclusively,  to 
which  Captain  Newbold  has  most  justly  added  a  4th, 
passed  over  without  a  word  by  the  rest — should  be 
made  the  prominent  feature  of  that  charmed  locality. 
The  fact  is,  that  with  the  exception  of  Messrs.  Irby- 
and Mangles,  he  is  the  only  traveller  of  them  all 
who  has  in  any  degree  explored  the  S.E.  side  of  the 
slope ;  the  route  of  the  others  being  from  B&ni&s 
to  Hashbeiya  on  the  western  side.  Then  again  all 
have  travelled  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  or 
June — that  is,  before  the  melting  of  the  snows  had 
ceased  to  have  influence — except  Messrs.  Irby  and 
Mangles,  whose  scanty  notices  were  made  in  Fe- 
bruary, or  just  after  the  heavy  rains.  Whereas  in 
order  to  be  able  to  decide  to  which  of  those  sources 
Jordan  is  most  indebted,  the  latter  end  of  October, 
the  end  of  the  dry  season,  and  just  before  the  rains 
set  in — when  none  but  streams  possessed  of  inhe- 
rent vitality  are  in  existence — should  have  been 
chosen.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  depreciate  those  time- 
honoured  parent  springs — the  noble  fountain  (of 
Daphne)  under  the  Tell,  or  hill  of  Dan  ( Tell-el- 
Eddy),  which  "gushes  out  all  at  once  a  beautiful 
river  of  delicio'is  water"  in  the  midst  of  verdure 
and  welcome  shade;  still  less,  that  magnificent 
"  burst  of  water  out  of  the  low  slope"  in  front  of 
the  picturesque  cave  of  Banias,  inscriptions  in  the 
niches  of  which  still  testify  to  the  deity  that  was 
once  worshipped  there,  and  to  the  royal  munificence 
that  adorned  his  shrine.  Travellers  nevertheless 
who  have  seen  Clitumnus  (and  to  read  of  it  in 
Pliny,  Ep.  lib.  viii.  8,  is  almost  to  see),  Vaucluse, 
or  even  Holywell  in  N.  Wales,  will  have  seen 
something  of  the  kind.  But  what  shall  we  say  to 
"  the  bold  perpendicular  rock "  near  Hashbeiya, 
"  from  beneath  which,"  we  are  told,  "  the  nver 
gushes  copious,  translucent,  and  cool,  in  two  rect- 
angular streams,  one  to  the  N.E.,  and  the  other  to 
the  N.W.?"  for  if  this  source,  being  the  most 
distant  of  all,  may  "  claim  in  a  strictly  scientific 
sense  to  be  the  parent  stream  of  the  whole  valley," 
then  let  us  be  prepared  on  the  same  principle  to 
trace  the  Mississippi  back  to  the  Missouri.  Besides, 
Captain  Newbold— and  we  can  here  vouch  for  his 
statement— has  detected  a  4th  source,  which  ac- 
cording to  tne  Arabs,  is  never  dry,  in  what  Mr. 
Thompson  lastily  dismisses  as  the  mountain-torrent 
Wady  el-Sid,  and  Messis.  Irby  and  Mangles  as  a 
"  rivulet ;"  but  which  the  Captain  appears  to  have 
followed  ti  the  springs  called  Etli-Shar,  though 
we  must  ai  A,  that  its  sources,  according  to  our  im- 
pression, lie  considerably  more  to  the  N.  It  runs 
past  the  ruined  walls  and  forts  of  Banias  on  the 
S.E.  Nobody  that  has  seen  its  dizzy  cataracts  in 
the  month  of  April,  or  its  deep-rock-hewn  bed  st 
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all  other  seasons,  can  speak  lightly  of  it ;  though 
it  is  naturally  lost  upon  all  those  who  quit  Binifis 
for  the  N.W. 

Again,  we  make  bold  to  say,  that  the  Phiala  of 
Jowphus  has  not  yet  been  identified.  Any  lake 
would  have  been  called  Phiala  by  the  Greeks  that 
bore  that  shape  (Reland,  Palest.  41 ;  oomp.  Hoff- 
man's Lex.  Unto,  t.  v. ;  if  we  mistake  not,  the  lake 
of  Del oa  is  a  further  instance).  But  Birket  er 
Sam,  or  the  alleged  Phiala,  lying  to  the  S.E.  of, 
and  at  some  distance  from,  the  care  nf  Biniis,  we 
are  not  surprised  that  the  story  of  Joseph  us  should 
be  voted  absurd ;  for  he  is  thus  made  to  say  seri- 
ously, what  even  to  a  tragic  poet  was  the  climax 
of  impossibilities  (Eur.  Med.  410),  that  "till 
fountains  of  sacred  streams  flow  backwards,"  or 
uphill.  The  Arabs  doubtless  heard  of  the  story  of 
the  chaff  through  some  dragoman,  who  heard  it 
from  his  masters;  but  the  direction  of  Shib'a — 
"six  hours  higher  up  the  southern  declivity  of 
Mount  Hermon,"  and  therefore  to  the  N.E.  of 
Biniis — is  beyond  doubt  the  true  one,  as  long  since 
pointed  out  by  Reland  (ibid.,  and  see  his  Map)  for 
the  site  of  the  lake.  According  to  Lynch,  "a  very 
large  fountain  issuing  from  the  base  of  a  high 
rock,"  exists  there  {Off.  Rep.  112).  Lastly,  the 
actual  description  given  by  Captain  Newbold  of  the 
lake  Merj  el  Man, "  3  hrs.  E.  10°  N.  from  Biniis," 
proves,  at  all  events,  that  there  it  one  circular  lake, 
besides  Birket  er  Ram,  in  those  regions,  and  in  the 
very  direction  indicated  by  the  historian.  We  can- 
not help,  therefore,  entertaining  a  suspicion  that 
Merj  el  Man  will  turn  out  to  be  the  true  Phiala. 

Once  more,  Mr.  Thompson  had  stated  that  "  the 
Hashbeiya,  when  it  reaches  the  L.  Huleh,  has  been 
immensely  enlarged  by  the  waters  from  the  great 
fountains  of  Binids,  Tett-el  Kidy,  el  Malldhah, 
Derakit  or  BelAt"  (both  on  the  western  side  of 
the  plain)  "  and  innumerable  other  springs."  Cap- 
tain Newbold,  on  the  other  hand,  found  it  impossible 
to  ascertain  whether  such  a  junction  took  place,  or 
not,  before  they  enter  the  lake  (p.  15).  His  Arabs 
strongly  maintained  the  negative.  It  was  reserved 
for  Dr.  Robinson  in  1852  to  settle  the  question  of 
their  previous  junction,  which  according  to  him 
may  be  witnessed  one-third  of  a  mile  N.  of  Tell 
Sheifi/i  Yisuf:  so  that  they  enter  Huleh,  as  they 
depart  from  it,  in  one  united  stream  (vol.  iii.  395). 
Its  passage  through  and  from  Genesareth  is  that  of 
uninterrupted  unity.  But  that  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  do  not  condescend  to  mingle  in  any  sense 
with  those  of  the  lake,  is  as  true  as  that  the  Rhone 
and  the  lake  of  Geneva  never  embrace.  Any 
comparison  between  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  as  a 
fertiliser,  or  as  a  beverage,  with  those  of  the  Nile, 
would  be  no  less  unreal ;  while  from  the  immense 
amount  of  vegetable  matter  which  they  contain, 
the  former  decompose  with  a  rapidity  perfectly  mar- 
Tel  lous  when  kept.  Travellers,  therefore,  who  are 
desirous  of  preserving  them,  will  do  well  to  go  to 
the  fountain-heads  for  their  supply.  There  alone 
they  sparkle  and  look  inviting. 

"  The  Jordan  enters  Genesareth  about  two  miles 
below  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  Julias,  or  the 
Bethsaida  of  Ganlonitis,  which  lay  upon  its  eastern 
bank.  At  its  mouth  it  is  about  70  feet  wide,  a 
lazy  turbid  stream,  flowing  between  low  alluvial 
banks.  There  are  several  bars  not  far  from  its 
mouth  where  it  can  be  forded.  .  .  .  From  the  site 
of  Bethsaida  to  Jisr  Benit  Ta'ktb  is  about  six 
miles.  The  Jordan  here  rushes  along,  a  foaming 
torrent  (much  of  course  depending  on  the  season 


when  it  is  visited),  through  a  narrow  winding 
ravine,  shut  in  by  high  precipitous  banks.  Above 
the  bridge  the  current  is  less  rapid  and  the  banks 
are  lower.  The  whole  distance  from  the  lake  d- 
Httleh  to  the  sea  of  Tiberias  is  nearly  nine  miles, 
and  the  fall  of  the  river  is  about  600  feet "  (Porter's 
Handbook,  part  ii.  p.  426-7 ;  oomp.  Stanley's  S.  f  P. 
p.  364,  note  1,  2nd  ed. 

The  two  principal  features  in  the  course  of  the 
Jordan  are  its  descent  and  its  sinuosity.  From  its 
fountain-heads  to  the  point  where  it  is  lost  to 
nature,  it  rushes  down  one  continuous  inclined 
plane,  only  broken  by  a  series  of  rapids  or  preci- 
pitous falls.  Between  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  Lieutenant  Lynch  passed  down  27  rapids 
which  he  calls  threatening ;  besides  a  great  many 
more  of  lesser  magnitude.  According  to  the  com- 
putations which  were  then  made,  the  descent  of  the 
Jordan  in  each  mile  was  about  11-8  English  feet; 
the  depression  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  below  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean  653-3 ;  and  that  of  the 
Dead  Sea  1316-7  (Robinson,  i.  612,  note  xxx.). 
Thus  "  the  Descender  "  may  be  said  to  have  fairly 
earned  his  name.  Its  sinuosity  is  not  so  remark- 
able in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  Lieutenant 
Lynch  would  regard  the  two  phenomena  in  the  light 
of  cause  and  effect.  "  The  great  secret,"  he  says, "  of 
the  depression  between  lake  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea 
is  solved  by  the  tortuous  course  of  the  Jordan.  Id 
a  space  of  60  miles  of  latitude  and  4  or  5  miles  of 
longitude,  the  Jordan  traverses  at  least  200  miles" 
(Off.  Letter,  p.  265  ofNarrat.).  During  the  whole 
passage  of  8}  days,  the  time  which  it  took  his  boats 
to  reach  the  Dead  Sea  from  Genesareth,  only  one 
straight  reach  of  any  length,  about  midway  between 
them,  i.  e.  on  the  4th  day,  is  noticed.  The  rate  of 
stream  seems  to  have  varied  with  its  relative  width 
and  depth.  The  greatest  width  mentioned  was 
180  yards,  the  point  where  it  enters  the  Dead  See. ' 
Here  it  was  only  3  feet  deep.  On  the  6th  day  the 
width  in  one  place  was  80  yards,  and  the  depth 
only  2  feet ;  while  the  current  on  the  whole  varied 
from  2  to  8  knots.  On  the  5th  day  the  width  wis 
70  yards,  with  a  current  of  2  knots,  or  30  yards 
with  a  current  of  6  knots. 

The  only  living  tributaries  to  the  Jordan  noticed 
particularly  below  Genesareth  were  the  Tarmik 
(Hieromai)  and  the  Zerka  (Jabbok).  The  mouth 
of  the  former  of  these  was  passed  on  the  3rd  day, 
40  yards  wide,  with  moderate  current;  while  the 
latter,  whose  course  became  visible  on  the  7th  day, 
was,  on  the  8th  day,  discovered  to  have  two  distinct 
outlets  into  the  main  stream,  one  of  which  was  then 
dry.  Older  writers  had  distinguished  two  beds  and 
banks  of  the  Jordan ;  the  first,  that  occupied  by 
the  river  in  its  normal  state ;  the  second,  comprising 
the  space  which  it  occupied  during  its  (welling  or 
overflow  (Martiniere,  Diet.  Qeograph.  «.».).  Simi- 
larly Lieutenant  Lynch  has  remarked,  "There  are 
evidently  two  terraces  to  the  Jordan,  and  through 
the  lowest  one  the  river  runs  its  serpentine  coarse. 
From  the  stream,  above  the  immediate  banks,  there 
is,  on  each  side,  a  singular  terrace  of  low  hills,  like 
truncated  cones,  which  is  the  bluff  terminus  of  an 
extended  table-land,  reselling  quite  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Hauran  on  the  E.,  and  the  high  hills  oa 
the  western  side"  (Narrat.,  April  13,  and  oomp. 
what  Capt.  Newbold  says,  p.  22).  There  are  no 
bridges  over  Jordan  to  which  an  earlier  date  has 
been  assigned  than  that  of  the  Roman  occupation; 
and  there  are  vestiges  of  Roman  roads  in  different 
parts  of  the  country — between  Nabulus  and  Beitin 
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ior  instance— that  may  well  hart  erased  by  these ' 
bridges.  The  Saracens  afterwards  added  to  their 
number,  or  restored  those  which  they  found  in 
ruins.  Thus  the  bridge  called  el  Qhujan  over  the 
Hashbeiya,  has  two  pointed  arches  and  one  round 
(New bold,  p.  13),  while  the  entire  architecture  of 
the  Jar  Ben&t  Ta'kob  (of  the  daughters  of  Jacob), 
'1\  miles  to  the  S.  of  L.  Huleh,  as  well  as  of  the 
khan  adjacent  to  it  on  the  eastern  side,  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  Saracenic  (ibid.,  p.  20).  A  Roman 
bridge  of  ten  arches,  Jisr  Semakh,  spans  the  Jordan 
near  the  village  bearing  that  name,  and  was  doubt- 
less on  the  route  from  Tiberias  and  Tarichea  to 
GaJara  and  Decapolis  (ibid.,  p.  21,  Irby,  p.  90). 
Lastly,  the  bridge  of  Mejimieh,  which  crosses  the 
Jordan  about  six  miles  from  the  lake  of  Genessreth, 
was  Saracenic ;  while  that  near  the  ford  D&mieh  was 
more  Roman  (Kewbold,  p.  20,  and  Lynch,  Sarr., 
April  16). 

Turning  from  these  artificial  constructions  to  the 
old  bridges  of  nature — the  fords,  we  find  a  remark- 
able, yet  perfectly  independent  concurrence  between 
the  narrative  of  Lieutenant  Lynch  and  what  has 
been  asserted  previously  respecting  the  fords  or  pns- 

T  sages  of  the  Bible.  We  do  not  indeed  affirm  that 
the  localities  fit  into  each  other  like  the  pieces  of  a 
puzzle.  Tet  still  it  is  no  slight  coincidence  that  no 
more  than  three,  or  at  most  four  regular  fords  should 

T  have  been  set  down  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  Ame- 
rican expedition.  The  two  first  occur  on  the  same 
day  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other,  and  are  called 
respectively  Wacabea  and  Suktca  {Off.  Sep.  pp.  25 
and  26).  Eighteen  miles  E.  by  N.  of  the  last  of 
these  were  the  ruins  of  Jerash  (which  our  authority 
confounds  with  Pella),  exactly  in  a  line  with  which 
is  placed  the  site  of  Succoth,  or  Sakit,  in  the  map 
of  Dr.  Robinson ;  though  he  admits  that  arguments 
are  not  wanting  for  placing  it  some  way  to  the  S. 
(vol.  iii.  p.  310).  The  next  ford  is  passed  the  fol- 
lowing, or  the  7th  day,  the  ford  of  D&mieh,  as  it 
is  called,  opposite  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Wady  Zerka,  some  miles  above  the  junction  of  that 
river  with  the  Jordan,  and  where  the  road  from 
Nihuiut  to  cs-Salt  crossed.  Could  we  ascertain 
the  true  site  of  Succoth,  we  might  be  better  able  to 
decide  which  of  these  two  fords  answered  best  to 
the  Beth-barah  of  the  Old  Test.,  or  Bcthabara  of  the 
New;  and  then  Aenon  might  be  the  ford,  or  one  of 
the  two  fords,  to  the  N.  of  it.  It  is  perhaps  worthy 
of  note  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ford  Siitca 
is  represented  as  the  dreariest  wild  imaginable — 
fearful  solitude  and  monotony  (JVarr.,  April  15% 
That  Messrs.  Irby  and  Mangles  tbrded  the  Jordan 
near  Tarichea  was  probably  due  to  the  rains  of 
the  old  Roman  bridge ;  on  the  contrary,  where  they 
forded  it  on  horseback,  1}  hr.  from  BeisAn,  Lynch 
found  the  water  between  5  and  6  feet  deep. 

The  ford  el-Mashra'a  over  against  Jericho  was 
the  last  ford  put  upon  record,  and  it  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  lengthened  notice.  Here  tradi- 
tion has  chosen  to  combine  the  passage  of  the  Israel- 
ites under  Joshua  with  the  baptism  of  oui  Lord — 
a  more  distant  ford  would  have  been  found  highly 
inconvenient  for  the  Jerusalem  pilgrims ;  and  here 
accordingly,  three  miles  below  the  ruined  convent  of 
St.  John — in  honour  of  these  events — the  annual 
bathing  of  the  Oriental  pilgrims  takes  place;  of 
which  Professor  Stanlev  has  given  a  lively  picture 
(5.  <•  P.  p.  314-16 ;  oimp.  Off.  Sep.  p.  2*9,  30). 

We  have  observed  that  not  a  single  city  ever 
crowned  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Still  Bethshan 
and  Jericho  to  the  W.,  Genua,  Telia,  and  Gadara  to 


the  E.  of  it,  were  impoitant  cities,  and  caused  agood 
deal  of  traffic  between  the  two  opposite  bank*. 
Under  the  sway  of  the  Egyptian  sultans,  the  bridge  7 
of  the  Daughters  of  Jacob  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  high-roads  to  Damascus.  Another  road  to  Da- 
mascus was  from  Kabuhu  through  Beisan,  and  was 
brought  over  by  the  bridge  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yerm&k.  The  sites  of  these  cities,  with  their  history, 
are  discussed  under  their  respective  names;  and  for 
the  same  reason  we  abstain  from  going  deeply  into 
the  physii  al  features  of  the  Jordan,  or  of  the  Ghor, 
for  these  will  be  treated  of  more  at  large  under  the 
general  bead  of  Palestine.  We  shall  confine  oui  selves 
therefore  to  the  most  cursory  notice.  As  there  were 
slime-pits,  or  pits  of  bitumen,  and  salt-pits  (Gen.  xi. 
3 ;  Zeph.  ii.  9)  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  on  the  extreme 
south,  so  Mr.  Thompson  spealfs  of  bitumen  wells 
20  minutes  from  the  bridge  over  the  Hashbeiya  on 
the  extreme  north  ;  while  Ain-el  Metl&hah  above 
L.  Biieh,  is  emphatically  "  the  fountain  of  the 
salt  works"  (Lyiich's  Narrat.,  p.  470).  Thermal 
springs  are  frequent  about  the  lake  of  Tiberias ; 
the  most  celebrated,  below  the  town  bearing  that 
name  (Robinson,  ii.  384,  5) ;  some  near  Emmaus 
(Lynch,  467),  some  near  Magdala,  and  some,  not 
tar  from  Gadara  (Irby,  90,  1).  The  hill  of  Dan 
is  said  to  be  an  extinct  crater,  and  masses  of  volcanic  1 
rock  and  tufa  are  noticed  by  Lynch,  not  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Yerm&k  (Narrat.,  April  12).  Dark 
basalt  is  the  characteristic  of  the  rocks  in  the  upper 
stage ;  trap,  limestone,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate, 
in  the  lower.  On  the  2nd  day  of  the  passage  a 
bank  of  fuller's-earth  was  observed. 

How  far  the  Jordan  in  olden  time  was  ever  a 
zone  of  cultivation,  like  the  Nile,  is  uncertain. 
Now,  with  the  exception  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
L.  Huleh,  the  hand  of  man  may  be  said  to  have  * 
disappeared  from  its  banks.  The  genuine  Arab  is 
a  nomad  by  nature,  and  contemns  agriculture. 
There,  however,  Dr.  Robinson,  in  the  month  of 
May,  found  the  land  tilled  almost  down  to  the 
lake;  and  large  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  maize, 
sesame,  and  rice  rewarded  the  husbandman.  Horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep — all  belonging  to  the  Ghavdrmeh 
tribe— fattened  on  the  rich  pasture ;  and  large  herds 
of  black  buffaloes  luxuriated  in  the  streams  and  in 
the  deep  mire  of  the  marshes  (vol.  iii.  p.  396). 
These  are  doubtless  lineal  descendants  of  the  "  fat 
bulls  of  Bashan ;"  as  the  "  oaks  of  Bashan " 
are  still  the  magnificent  staple  tree  of  those 
regions.  Cultivation  degenerates  as  we  advance 
southwards.  Corn-fields  wave  round  Genesareth 
on  the  W„  and  the  palm  and  vine,  fig  and  pome- 
granate, are  still  to  be  seen  here  and  there.  Melons 
grown  on  its  shores  are  of  great  size  and  much 
esteemed.  Pink  oleanders,  and  a  rose-coloured  spe- 
cies of  hollyhock,  in  great  profusion,  wait  upon 
every  approach  to  a  rill  or  spring.  These  gems  of 
nature  reappear  in  the  lower  course  of  the  Jordan. 
There  the  purple  thistle,  the  bright  yellow  man-  1 
gold,  or.d  scarlet  anemone,  saluted  the  adventurers 
of  the  Mew  World :  the  laurestinus  and  oleander, 
cedar  and  arbutus,  willow  and  tamarisk,  accompa- 
nied them  on  their  route.  As  the  climate  became 
more  tropical,  and  the  lower  Ghdr  was  entered, 
large  ghurrah  trees,  like  the  aspen,  with  silvei-y 
foliage,  overhung  them  ;  and  the  cane,  frequently 
impenetrable,  and  now  in  blossom,  "  was  ever  at  the 
water's  edge."  Only  once  during  the  whole  voyage, 
on  the  4th  day,  were  patches  of  wheat  and  barley 
visible ;  but  the  hand  that  had  sowed  than  lived 
far  away.    As  Jeremiah  in  the  O.  T..  and  St.  Jc- 
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romeand  Phocas  (see  lieland  as  above)  among  Chris- 
tian pilgrims,  had  spoken  of  the  Jordan  as  the 

1  resort  of  lions,  so  tracks  of  tigers,  wild  boars,  and 
the  like,  presented  themselves  from  time  to  time  to 
these  explores.  Flocks  of  wild  ducks,  of  cranes,  of 
pigeons,  and  of  swallows,  were  scared  by  their  ap- 

,  proach ;  and  a  specimen  of  the  bulbul,  or  Syrian 
nightingale,  fell  into  their  hands.  The  scenery 
throughout  was  not  inspiring — it  was  of  a  subdued 
character  when  they  started ;  profoundly  gloomy 
and  dreary  near  lord  SSbea ;  and  then  utterly 
sterile  just  before  they  reached  Jericho.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  Arab  tribes — so  savage,  as  scarce 
to  be  considered  exceptions — humanity  had  become 
extinct  on  its  banks. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  our  subject  without  ex- 
pressing our  warmest  thanks  to  our  Transatlantic 
brethren.  It  was  not  enough  that  Dr.  Robinson 
should  hare  eclipsed  all  other  writers  who  had  pre- 
ceded him  in  his  noble  work  upon  Palestine ;  but 
that  a  nation  from  the  extreme  W. — from  a  conti- 
nent utterly  unknown  to  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment— should  have  been  the  first  to  accomplish  the 
navigation  of  that  sacred  river,  which  has  been 
before  the  world  so  prominently  for  nearly  4000 
years ;  this  is  a  fact  which  surely  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  by  any  writer  on  the  Jordan  in  silence, 
or  uncommemorated.  [E.  S.  Kf.] 

JO'RIBAS  Cl<ipi$os:  Joribu,  =  Jamb  (I  Esd. 

viii.  44;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  16). 

JO'BIBUS  CUptfks :  Joritnu) = Jamb  (1  Esd. 

ix.  19;  comp.  Ext.  x.  18). 

JO'RIM  ("Ictptlft),  son  of  Matthat,  in  the  genea- 
logy of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  29),  in  the  13th  generation 
from  David  inclusive ;  about  contemporary,  there- 
fore, with  Ahaz.  The  form  of  the  name  is  ano- 
malous, and  should  probably  be  either  Joram  or 
Joiarim.  "  [A.  C.  H.] 

JOB'KOAM  (DyjjHJ:  'Uit\ir  ;  Alex.  "Up- 

codV:  Jercaam),  either  a  descendant  of  Caleb  the 
son  of  Hezron,  through  Hebron,  or,  as  Jarchi  says, 
the  name  of  a  place  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  of  which 
Raham  was  prince  (1  Chr.  ii.  44).  It  was  pro- 
bably in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron.  Jerome 
gives  it  in  the  form  Jerchaam  ( Quaat.  Hebr.  m 
Parol.). 

JO'SABAD.  1.  ("njV:  '\«a(aM6;  Alex. 
\u(afiiX ;  Cod.  Fred.  Aug*  ,lc(aPd$ :  Jezabad.) 
Properly  Joza bad,  the  Gederathite,  one  of  the 
hardy  warriors  of  Benjamin  who  left  Saul  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  David  during  his  residence  among 
the  Philistines  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  4). 

2.  (1«fa£So't;  Alex.  'WaflMi :  Josadu»)  = 
Jozabad,  son  of  Jeshua  the  Levite  (1  Esd.  viii. 
63 ;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  33). 

3.  (Alex.  '(l(ifiaSoi:  Zahdias),  one  of  the  sons 
of  Bebai  (1  Esd.  ix.  29).  [Zabbai.] 


*  According  to  the  order  of  the  narrative,  Rachel's 
death  preceded  the  selling-  of  Joseph  ;  it  is  unlikely 
that  17  years  should  have  elapsed  between  the  birth  of 
Joseph  and  that  of  Benjamin ;  and  as  Benjamin  had  ten 
sons  at  the  earning  into  Egypt  (xhri.  21),  it  is  scarcely 
orobable  that  he  was  born  no  more  than  32  years 
before.  There  is  moreover  no  mention  of  Rachel 
besides  the  allusion  in  the  speech  of  Judab  to  Joseph, 
quoted  above  (xliv.  20V,  in  the  whole  subsequent  nar- 
rative, until  dying-  Jacob,  when  he  blesses  Ephraim 


JO'SAPHAT  {•iwrcupir:  Jotaphat)  =  Jeho 
shaphnt  king  of  Judah  (Matt.  i.  8). 

JOSAPH'IAS  ('loo-o^u:  Jotaphica)  =  Jo 
8IPHIAH  (1  Esd.  viii.  36;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  10). 

JO'SEDEC  JoMdec;  Jotetkck), 

1  Esd.  v.  5,  48,  56 ;  vi.  2  ;  ix.  19  ;  Ecclus.  xlix. 
12  =  Jehozadak  or  Jozadae,  the  father  of 
Jeshua,  whose  name  also  appears  as  Josedech 
(Hag.  i.  X). 

JO'SEPH(t}$V:  Joseph).    1.  The 

elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Jacob  by  Rachel.  Like  his 
brethren,  he  received  his  name  on  account  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  birth.  We  read  that  Rachel 
was  long  barren,  but  that  at  length  she  "  bare  a  son ; 
and  said,  God  hath  taken  away  (t)DK)  my  reproach : 
and  she  called  his  name  Joseph  (t|CTV);  saying. 
The  Lord  will  add  (t|D*)  to  me  another  son"  (Gen. 
xxx.  23,  24) ;  a  hope  fulfilled  in  the  birth  of  Ben- 
jamin (comp.  xxxv.  17).  This  passage  seems  to 
indicate  a  double  etymology  (from  t]DK  and 
^D*).  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  this  ex- 
planation, because  of  the  relation  of  the  taking 
away  the  reproach  to  the  expectation  of  another 
son.  Such  double  etymologies  are  probably  more 
common  in  Hebrew  names  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. 

The  date  of  Joseph's  birth  relatively  to  that  of 
the  coming  of  Jacob  into  Egypt  is  fixed  by  the 
mention  that  he  was  thirty  years  old  when  he 
became  governor  of  Egypt  (xli.  46),  which  agrees 
with  the  statement  that  he  was  **  seventeen  years 
old"  (xxxvii.  2)  about  the  time  that  his  brethren 
sold  him.  He  was  therefore  bom  about  39  years 
before  Jacob  came  into  Egypt,  and,  according  to  the 
chronology  which  we  hold  to  be  the  most  probable, 
B.c.  cir.  1906. 

After  Joseph's  birth  he  is  first  mentioned  when 
a  youth,  seventeen  years  old.  As  the  child  of 
Rachel,  and  "  son  of  his  old  age  "  (xxxvii.  Sj, 
and  doubtless  also  for  his  excellence  of  character, 
he  was  beloved  by  his  father  above  all  his  bre- 
thren. Probably  at  this  time  Rachel  was  already 
dead  and  Benjamin  but  an  infant,  Benjamin,  that 
other  "child  of  his  old  age"  (xliv.  20),  whom 
Jacob  afterwards  loved  as  all  that  remained  of 
Rachel  when  he  supposed  Joseph  dead — "  his  bro- 
ther js  dead,  and  he  alone  is  left  of  his  mother, 
and  his  father  loveth  him  "  (/.  c.).»  Jacob  at  this 
time  had  two  small  pieces  of  land  in  Canaan, 
Abraham's  burying-place  at  Hebron  in  the  south, 
and  the  "  parcel  of  a  field,  where  he  [Jacob]  had 
spread  his  tent"  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19),  at  Shechem  in 
the  north,  the  latter  being  probably,  from  its  price, 
the  lesser  of  the  two.  He  seems  then  to  have  stayed 
at  Hebron  with  the  aged  Isaac,  while  his  sons  kept 
his  flocks.  Joseph,  we  read,  brought  the  evil  report 
of  his  brethren  to  his  father,  and  they  hated  him 


and  Manasseh,  returns  to  the  thought  of  his  beloved 
wife,  and  says,  "  And  as  for  me,  when  I  came  from 
Fadan,  Rachel  died  by  me  in  the  land  of  Canaan  ta 
the  way,  when  yet  [there  was]  but  a  little  way  to 
come  unto  Ephrsth  :  and  1  buried  her  there  in  the 
way  of  Ephrath  ;  the  same  [is]  Beth-lehem  "  (xlviit 
7 ).  Joseph's  anxiety  in  Egypt  to  see  Benjamin  seems 
to  favour  the  idea  that  he  had  known  him  as  a  child. 
When  Joseph  was  sold,  Benjamin  can,  however,  ha\« 
only  been  very  young. 
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because  his  father  loved  him  more  than  them,  and 
had  shown  his  preference  by  making  him  a  dress 

(D'OB  TUhS),  which  appears  to  hare  been  a  long 

tunic  with  sleeves,  worn  by  youths  and  maidens  of 
the  richer  class.b  The  hatred  of  Joseph's  brethren 
was  increased  by  his  telling  of  a  dream  foreshowing 
that  they  would  bow  down  to  him,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  of  the  same  import.'  It  is  re- 
markable that  thus  early  prophetic  dreams  appear 
in  Joseph's  life.  This  part  of  the  history  (xxxvii. 
3-11)  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  retrospective 
introduction  to  the  narrative  of  the  great  crime  of 
the  envious  brethren.  They  had  gone  to  Shechem 
to  feed  the  flock ;  and  Joseph  was  sent  thither  from 
the  vale  of  Hebron  by  his  father  to  bring  him  word 
of  their  welfare  and  that  of  the  flock.  They  were 
not  at  Shechem,  but  were  gone  to  Dothan,  which 
appears  to  have  been  not  veiy  far  distant,  pasturing 
their  flock  like  the  Arab*  of  the  present  day,  wher- 
ever the  wild  country  (ver.  22)  was  unowned.  Ou 
Joseph's  approach,  his  brethren,  except  Reuben, 
resolved  to  kill  him ;  but  Reuben  saved  him,  per- 
suading them  to  cast  him  into  a  dry  pit,  with  the 
intent  that  he  might  restore  him  to  his  father. 
Accordingly,  when  Joseph  was  come,  they  stripped 
him  of  his  tunic  and  cast  him  into  the  pit,  "  and 
they  sat  down  to  eat  bread:  and  they  lifted  up 
their  eyes  and  looked,  and,  behold,  a  company  of 
Ishmeelites  came  from  Gilead  with  their  camels 
bearing  spicery  [?]  and  balm  and  gum  ladanum  [?], 
going  to  carry  [it]  down  to  Egypt "  (ver.  25). — 
In  passing  we  must  call  attention  to  the  interest 
of  this  early  notice  of  the  trade  between  Palestine 
and  Egypt — The  Ishmeelites  are  also  called  Mi- 
dianites  in  the  narrative :  that  the  two  names  are 
used  interchangeably  is  evident  from  ver.  28;  it 
most  therefore  be  supposed  that  one  of  them  is 
generic  ;  the  caravan  "  came  from  Gilead "  and 
brought  balm;i  so  that  it  is  reasonable  to  infer 
the  merchants  to  have  been  Midianites,  and  that 


*  The  name  of  this  dress  seems  to  signify  "  a  tonic 
reaching  to  the  extremities."  It  was  worn  by  David's 
daughter  Tamar,  being  the  dress  of  "  the  king's 
daughters  [that were]  virgins"  (2  8am.  xiil.  18,  see  19). 
There  seems  no  reason  for  the  LXX.  rendering  x"*" 
wouctAot,  or  the  Vulg.  polymita,  except  that  it  is  very 
likely  that  sueh  a  tunio  would  be  ornamented  with 
coloured  stripes,  or  embroidered.  The  richer  classes 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians  wore  long  dresses  of 
white  linen.  The  people  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  re- 
presented on  the  Egyptian  monuments  as  enemies  or 
tributaries,  wore  similar  dresses,  partly  coloured,  ge- 
nerally with  a  stripe  round  the  skirts  and  the  borders 
of  the  sleeves. 

*  From  Joseph's  second  dream,  and  his  father's 
rebuke,  it  might  be  inferred  that  Rachel  was  living 
at  the  time  that  he  dreamt  it.  It  is  indeed  possible 
that  it  may  have  occurred  some  time  before  the  sell- 
ing of  Joseph,  and  been  interpreted  by  Jacob  of  Rachel, 
who  certainly  was  not  alive  at  its  fulfilment,  so  that 
it  could  not  apply  to  her.  Yet,  if  Leah  only  survived, 
Jacob  might  have  spoken  of  her  as  Joseph's  mother. 
The  dream,  moreover,  indicates  eleven  brethren  be- 
sides the  father  and  mother  of  Joseph  :  if  therefore 
Benjamin  were  already  born,  Rachel  must  have  been 
dead :  the  reference  is  therefore  more  probably  to 
Leah,  who  may  have  been  living  when  Jacob  went 
into  Egypt 

*  The  three  articles  of  commerce  carried  by  the 
caravan  we  have  rendered  spicery,  balm,  and  gum 
ladanum.  The  meaning  of  flK23  is  extremely 
doubtful :  there  is  nothing  to  guide  us  but  the 


they  are  also  called  Ishmeelites  by  a  land  of  generic 
use  of  that  name.  Judah  suggested  to  his  brethren 
to  sell  Joseph  to  the  Ishmeelites,  appealing  at  once 
to  their  covetousneas  and,  in  proposing  a  less  cruel 
course  than  that  on  which  they  were  probably  still 
resolved,  to  what  remnant  of  brotherly  feeling 
they  may  still  have  had.  Accordingly  they  took 
Joseph  out  of  the  pit  and  sold  him  "  for  twenty 
shekels]  of  silver'*  (ver.  28),  which  we  find  to 
wve  been,  under  the  Law,  the  value  of  a  male  tiom 
five  to  twenty  years  old  (Lev.  xxvii.  5).«  Pro- 
bably there  was  a  constant  traffic  in  white  slaves, 
and  the  price,  according  to  the  unchangeableness  of 
eastern  customs,  long  remained  the  same.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  we  here  already  find  the  de- 
scendants of  Abraham's  concubines  oppressing  the 
lawful  heirs.  Reuben  was  absent,  and  on  his  return 
to  the  pit  was  greatly  distressed  at  not  finding 
Joseph.  His  brethren  pretended  to  Jacob  that  Jo- 
seph had  been  killed  by  some  wild  beast,  taking 
to  him  the  tunic  stained  with  a  kid's  blood,  while 
even  Reuben  forbore  to  tell  him  the  truth,  all 
speaking  constantly  of  the  lost  brother  as  though 
they  knew  not  what  had  befallen  him,  and  even  as 
dead.  "  And  Jacob  rent  his  clothes,  and  put  sack- 
cloth upon  his  loins,  and  mourned  for  his  son  many 
days.  And  all  his  sons  and  all  his  daughters  rose 
up  to  comfort  him ;  but  he  refused  to  be  comforted ; 
and  he  said,  For  I  will  go  down  unto  my  son 
mourning  into  the  grave.  Thus  his  lather  wept  for 
him  "  (Gen.  xxxvii.  34,  35).'  Jacob's  lamentation 
shows  that  he  knew  of  a  future  state,  for  what 
comfort  would  he  have  in  going  into  his  own  grave 
when  he  thought  that  his  lost  son  had  been  torn 
by  wild  beasts  ?  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which 
we  should  ceitalnly  understand  "  Hades  "  by  "  the 
grave,"  and  may  translate,  "  For  1  will  go  down 
unto  my  son  mourning  to  Hades."  * 

The  Midianites  sold  Joseph  in  Egypt  to  Potiphar, 
"  an  officer  of  Pharaoh,  captain  of  the  executioners, 
an  Egyptian "  (xxxix.  1 ;  comp.  xxxvii.  36).h  Wa 


renderings  of  the  LXX.  evftu/ui  and  the  Tulg. 
aromata,  and  the  congrulty  of  their  meaning  with 
that  of  the  name  of  the  second  article.  As  to  the 
*"1  Vi  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  kind  of  balm, 
although  its  exact  kind  is  difficult  to  determine.  Tht 
meaning  of  th  is  not  certain  :  perhaps  gum  ladanum 
Is  a  not  Improbable  conjecture. 

•  Kalisch  remarks  (ad  he.)  that  twenty  shekels 
wss  "  a  price  less  than  that  ordinarily  paid  for  a 
Hebrew  slave  (Ex.  xxi.  32 ;  Lev.  xxvii.  »)."  The 
former  reference  is  to  the  fine  to  be  paid,  thirty 
shekels  of  silver,  to  the  owner  of  a  slave,  male  or 
female,  gored  to  death  by  on  ox :  the  latter  dis- 
proves bis  assertion. — The  payment  must  have  been 
by  weight,  since  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
coined  money  was  known  at  this  remote  period. 
[Hour.] 

'  The  daughters  here  mentioned  were  probably  the 
wives  of  Jacob's  sons  :  he  seems  to  have  hod  but  ono 
daughter ;  and  if  he  had  many  granddaughters,  few 
would  have  been  born  thus  early. 

s  For  this  interesting  inference  we  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Marks.  On  the  knowledge  of  the  future  state 
among  the  Israelites  during  and  after  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt  see  art  Egypt. 

»  The  word  D*"©,  which  we  have  rendered 
"  officer,"  with  the  A.  V.,  properly  means  "eunuch," 
as  explained  in  the  margin,  although  it  is  also  used 
in  the  Bible  in  the  former  sense  (Oesen.  J7ie».'s.  v.). 
rotiphar'n  offlee  would  scarcely  have  been  given  to  a 
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have  probably  bo  right  to  infer,  as  Gesenlus  has 

done  {T/ies.  s.  t.)  H3D),  that  by  the  executioners 

we  are  to  understand  the  same  as  the  king' s  guard 
or  body-guard.1  This  may  be  the  case  when  the 
Chaldeans  are  spoken  of,  for  the  immediate  infliction 
of  punishment  under  the  very  eye  of  the  sovereign 
was  always  usual  both  with  Shemites  and  Tatars, 
as  a  part  of  their  system  of  investing  the  regal 
power  with  terror ;  but  the  more  refined  Egyptians 
and  their  responsible  kings  do  not  seem  to  have 
practised  a  custom  which  nothing  but  necessity 
could  render  tolerable.  That  in  this  case  the  title 
is  to  be  taken  literally,  is  evident  from  the  control 
exercised  by  Potiphar  over  the  king's  prison  (xxxix. 
20),  and  from  the  tact  that  this  prison  is  afterwards 
shown  to  have  been  in  the  house  of  the  captain  of 
the  executioners,  that  officer  then  being  doubtless 
a  successor  of  Potiphar  (xl.  3,  4).  The  name 
Potiphar  is  written  in  hieroglyphics  Pet-pa-RA  or 
pet-p-ra,  and  signifies  "belonging  to  Ra"  (the 
sun).  It  occurs  again,  with  a  slightly  different 
orthography,  I'oti-pherah,  as  the  name  of  Joseph's 
father-in-law,  priest  or  prince  of  On.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  as  Ra  was  the  chief  divinity  of  On, 
or  Heliopolis,  it  is  an  interesting  undesigned  coin- 
cidence that  the  latter  should  bear  a  name  indicat- 
ing devotion  to  Ra.  [Potiphar.] 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  a  careful  compa- 
rison of  evidence  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that, 
at  the  time  that  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt, 
the  country  was  not  united  under  the  rule  of  a 
single  native  line,  but  governed  by  several  dynasties, 
of  which  the  fifteenth  Dynasty,  of  Shepherd  Kings, 
was  the  predominant  line,  the  rest  being  tributary 
to  it.  The  absolute  dominions  of  this  dynasty  lay 
in  Lower  Egypt,  and  it  would  therefore  always  be 
most  connected  with  Palestine  The  manners  de- 
scribed are  Egyptian,  although  there  is  apparently 
an  occasional  slight  tinge  of  Shemitism.  The  date 
of  Joseph's  arrival  we  should  consider  B.C.  cir. 
1890.  [Egypt  :  Chronology.] 

In  Egypt,  the  second  period  of  Joseph's  life 
begins.  As  a  child  he  had  been  a  true  son,  and 
withstood  the  evil  example  of  his  brethren.  He 
is  now  to  serve  a  strange  master  in  the  hard  state 
of  slavery,  and  his  virtue  will  be  put  to  a  severer 
proof  than  it  had  yet  sustained.  Joseph  prospered 
in  the  house  of  the  Egyptian,  who,  seeing  that  Cod 
blessed  him,  and  pleased  with  his  good  service,  "set 
him  over  his  house,  and  all  [that]  he  had  he  gave 
into  his  hand  "  (xxxix.  4,  comp.  5).  He  was  placed 
over  all  his  master's  property  with  perfect  trust,  and 
"  the  Lord  blessed  the  Egyptian's  house  for  Joseph's 
sake  "  (ver.  5).  The  sculptures  and  paintings  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian '  tombs  bring  vividly  before  us 
the  daily  life  and  duties  of  Joseph,  the  property 
of  great  men  is  shown  to  have  been  managed  by 
scribes,  who  exercised  a  most  methodical  and  minute 
supervision  over  all  the  operations  of  agriculture, 
gardening,  the  keeping  of  live  stock,  and  fishing. 
Every  product  was  carefully  registered  to  check 
the  dishonesty  of  the  labourers,  who  in  Egypt  have 
always  been  famous  in  this  respect.  Probably  in 
no  country  was  farming  ever  more  systematic.  Jo- 
seph's previous  knowledge  of  tending  flocks,  and 


perhaps  of  husbandry,  and  his  truthful  character, 
exactly  fitted  him  for  the  post  of  overseer.  How 
long  he  filled  it  we  are  not  told.  "Joseph  was 
fair  of  form  and  fair  in  appearance  "  (xxxix.  6). 
His  master's  wife,  with  the  well-known  profligacy 
ot  the  Egyptian  women,  tempted  him,  and  failing, 
charged  him  with  the  crime  she  would  have  made 
him  commit.  Potiphar,  incensed  against  Joseph, 
cost  him  into  prison.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
from  the  lowness  of  the  morals  of  the  Egyptians  m 
practice,  that  the  sin  of  unfaithfulness  in  a  wife 
was  not  ranked  among  the  heaviest  vices.  The 
punishment  of  adulterers  was  severe,  and  a  moral 
tale  recently  interpreted,  "  Tht  Two  Bnthert," 
is  founded  upon  a  case  nearly  resembling  that  of 
Joseph.  It  has,  indeed,  been  imagined  that  thin 
story  was  based  upon  the  trial  of  Joseph,  and 
as  it  was  written  for  'the  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Egypt  at  a  later  period,  there  is  some  reason  in 
the  idea  that  the  virtue  of  one  who  had  held  so 
high  a  position  as  Joseph  might  have  been  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  were  this  port  of  his  history 
well-known  to  the  priests,  which,  however,  is  not 
likely.  This  incident,  moreover,  is  not  so  remark- 
able as  to  justify  great  stress  being  laid  upon  the 
similarity  to  it  of  the  main  event  of  a  moral  tale. 
The  story  of  Bellerophon  might  as  reasonably  be 
traced  to  it,  were  it  Egyptian  and  not  Greek. — The 
Muslims  have  founded  upon  the  history  of  Joseph 
and  I'otiphar's  wife,  whom  they  call  Yoosuf  and 
Zeleekha,  a  famous  religious  allegory.  This  is  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  Knr-an  relates  the  tempt- 
ing of  Joseph  with  no  material  variation  in  the 
main  particulars  from  the  authentic  narrative.  The 
commentators  say,  that  after  the  death  of  Potiphar 
( Kitfeer),  Joseph  married  Zeleekha  (Sale,  ch.  xii.). 
This  mistake  was  probably  caused  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Joseph's  father-in-law  bore  the  same 
name  as  his  master. 

Potiphar,  although  convinced  of  Joseph's  guilt, 
does  not  appear  to  have  brought  him  before  a  tri- 
bunal, where  the  enormity  of  his  alleged  crime, 
especially  after  the  trust  placed  in  him,  and  the 
fact  of  his  being  a  foreigner,  which  was  made  much 
of  by  his  master's  wife  (xxxix.  14,  17),  would  pro- 
bably have  ensured  a  punishment  of  the  severest 
kind.  He  seems  to  have  only  cast  him  into  the 
prison,  which  appears  to  have  been  in  his  bouse,  or, 
at  least,  under  his  control,  since  afterwards  prisoners 
are  related  to  have  been  put  "  in  ward  [in]  the 
house  of  the  captain  of  the  executioners,  into  the 
prison  "  (xl.  3),  and  simply, "  in  ward  [in]  the  cap- 
tain of  the  executioners'  bouse"  (xli.  10,  comp.  xl. 
7.)  The  prison  is  described  as  "  a  place  where  the 
king's  prisoners  [were]  bound  "  (xxxix.  20).  Here 
the  hardest  time  of  Joseph's  period  of  probation 
began.  He  was  cast  into  prison  on  a  false  ac- 
cusation, to  remain  there  for  at  least  two  years, 
and  perhaps  for  a  much  longer  time.  At  tint 
he  was  treated  with  severity ;  this  we  learn  front 
Ps.  cv.,  "He  sent  a  man  before  them,  Joseph 
[who]:  was  sold  for  a  slave:  whose  feet  they 
afflicted  with  the  fetter:  the  iron  entered  into  bis 
soul "  (ver.  17,  18).  There  is  probably  here  a 
connexion  between  "fetter"  and  "iron  (comp. 
cxlix.  8),  in  which  case  the  signification  of  the  last 


eunuch,  and  there  is,  we  believe,  no  evidence  that  '  DTBBn  ~tt>  must  mean  "  captain  of  the  execn- 
there  were  such  in  the  Egyptian  courts  in  ancient  ■  r  -  - 

times.    This  very  word  first  occurs  in  hieroglyphics,  I0"™."  from  Potipbor's  connexion  with  the  prison, 

written  sabs,  as  a  title  of  Persian  functionaries,  in  although  the  LXX.  renders  It  ifxiiUyttfot. 
inaortotions  of  the  time  of  the  Persian  dominion. 
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cIhiijc  would  be  "  the  iron  entered  into  him," 
meaning  that  the  fetters  cut  hie  feet  or  legs.  This 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  statement  in  Genesis 
that  the  keeper  of  the  prison  treated  Joseph  well 
(mix.  21),  for  we  are  not  justified  in  thence  in- 
ferring that  he  was  kind  from  the  first.* 

In  the  prison,  as  in  Potiphar's  house,  Joseph 
was  found  worthy  of  complete  trust,  and  the 
keeper  of  the  prison  placed  everything  under  his 
control,  God's  especial  blessing  attending  his  honest 
service.  After  a  while,  Pharaoh  was  incensed 
igainst  two  of  his  officers,  "the  chief  of  the  cup- 
bearers "  (D'pB'Bn  "lbO,  ond  "  chief  of  the 
bakers  "  (D'OIKH  ife>),  and  cast  them  into  the  pri- 
son where  Joseph  was.  Here  the  chief  of  the  exe- 
cutioners, doubtless  a  successor  of  Potiphar  (for,  had 
the  latter  been  convinced  of  Joseph's  innocence,  he 
would  not  have  left  him  in  the  prison,  and  if  not  so 
convinced,  he  would  not  have  trusted  him),  charged 
Joseph  to  serve  these  prisoners.  Like  Potiphar, 
they  were  "  officers  "  of  Pharaoh  (xl.  2),  and  though 
it  may  be  a  mistake  to  call  them  grandees,  their 
easy  access  to  the  king  would  give  them  an  im- 
portance that  explains  the  care  taken  of  them  by 
the  chief  of  the  executioners.  Each  dreamed  a  pro- 
phetic dream,  which  Joseph  interpreted,  disclaim- 
ing human  skill  and  acknowledging  that  interpreta- 
tions were  of  God.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
discuss  in  detail  the  particulars  of  this  part  of  Jo- 
seph's history,  since  they  do  not  materially  affect 
the  leading  events  of  his  life ;  they  are  however 
very  interesting  from  their  perfect  agreement  with 
the  manners  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  represented 
on  their  monuments."  Joseph,  when  he  told  the 
chief  of  the  cupbearers  of  his  coming  restoration  to 
favour,  prayed  him  to  speak  to  Pharaoh  for  him ; 
but  he  did  not  remember  him. 


*  Joseph's  complaint  to  the  chief  of  the  cupbearers, 
"  And  here  also  have  I  done  nothing  that  they  should 
put  me  into  the  dungeon"  0133,  xl.  IS),  does  not 
throw  light  upon  this  matter ;  for  although  the  word 
used  seems  properly  to  mean  the  worst  kind  of  prison, 
or  the  worst  part  of  a  prison,  here  it  must  be  merely 
equivalent,  as  in  xli.  14,  to  "1iYBrrjV3  (xxxlx.  20, 
fcc.),  which  seems  properly  a  milder  term. 

"  It  has  been  imagined,  from  the  account  of  the 
dream  of  the  chief  of  the  cupbearers,  that  the  wine 
then  drunk  by  the  king  of  Egypt  may  have  been  the 
fresh  unfermented  Juice  of  the  grape ;  but  the  nature 
of  the  dream,  which  embraces  a  long  period,  and 
merely  indicates  the  various  stages  of  the  growth  of 
the  tree  and  fruit  as  though  immediately  following 
one  another,  would  allow  the  omission  of  the  process 
of  preparing  the  wine.  The  evidence  of  the  monu- 
ments makes  it  very  Improbable  that  unfermented 
wine  was  drunk  by  the  ancient  Inhabitants,  so  that 
it  seems  impossible  that  it  should  ever  have  taken 
the  place  of  fermented  or  true  wine,  which  was  the 
national  beverage  of  the  higher  classes  at  leaiit. 

*  Lit.  "  at  the  end  of  two  years  of  days  j"  but  we 
may  read  "  after  "  for  "  at  the  end  s"  and  the  word 
"  days  "  appears  merely  to  Indicate  that  the  year  was 
a  period  of  time,  or  possibly  Is  used  to  distinguish 
the  ordinary  year  from  a  greater  period,  the  year  of 
days  from  the  year  of  years. 

*  This  word  Is  probably  of  Egyptian  origin. 
[Eotpt  ;  Nils.] 

p  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  Egyptian 
word.  The  LXX.  does  not  translate  it  (Gen.  xli.  2, 
18 ;  Is.  xix.  7) ;  and  Jesus  the  son  or  Siraoh,  an 
Kgyptian  Jew,  uses  it  untranslated  (Wtad.  xl.  1C) :  it 


"  After  two  years,"  0  Joseph's  deliverance  came. 
Pharaoh  dreamed  two  prophetic  dreams.  "  He 
stood  by  the  river"  [HP,  the  Nile].*  And,  be- 
hold, coming  up  out  of  the  river  sereu  kine  [or 
'  heifers '],  beautiful  in  appearance  and  fat-fleshed ; 
and  they  fed  in  the  marsh-grass  pfl(t].*  And, 
behold,  seven  other  kine  coming  np  after  them  out 
of  the  river,  evil  in  appearance,  and  lean-fleshed  " 
(xli.  1-3).  These,  afterwards  described  still  more 
strongly,  ate  up  the  first  seven,  and  yet,  as  is  said 
in  the  second  account,  when  they  had  eaten  them 
remained  as  lean  as  before  (xli.  1-4,  17-21).  Then 
Pharaoh  had  a  second  dream, — "  Behold,  seven  ears 
of  corn  coming  up  on  one  stalk,  fat  [or  '  full,'  ver. 
22]  and  good.  And,  behold,  seven  ears,  thin  and 
blasted  with  the  east  wind,q  sprouting  forth  after 
them"  (ver.  5,  6).  Then,  also  described  more 
strongly  in  the  second  account,  devoured  the  lint 
seven  ears  (ver.  5-7, 22-24).  In  the  morning  Pha- 
raoh sent  for  the  "  scribes,"  (D'SO'in),  and  the 
"  wise  men,"  and  they  were  unable  to  give  him  an 
interpretation.  Then  the  chief  of  the  cupbearers 
remembered  Joseph,  and  told  Pharaoh  how  a  young 
Hebrew,  "servant  to  the  captain  of  the  execu- 
tioners," had  interpreted  his  and  his  fellow-pri- 
soner's dreams.  "Then  Pharaoh  sent  and  called 
Joseph,  and  they  made  him  hasten  out  of  the  pri- 
son :  and  he  shaved  [himself],  and  changed  his  rai- 
ment, and  came  unto  Pharaoh"  (ver.  14).  The 
king  then  related  his  dreams,  and  Joseph,  when  he 
had  disclaimed  human  wisdom,  declared  to  him  that 
they  were  sent  of  God  to  forewarn  Pharaoh.  There 
was  essentially  but  one  dream.  Both  kine  and  ears 
symbolised  years.  There  were  to  he  seven  years  of 
great  plenty  in  Egypt,  and  after  them  seven  years, 
of  consuming  and  "  very  heavy  famine."  The  dou- 


is  written  in  these  places  agi,  S\n.  Jerome  remarks 
that  when  he  asked  the  learned  Egyptians  what  this 
word  meant,  they  said  that  in  their  language  this 
name  was  given  to  every  kind  of  marsh-plant  ("  mm 
quod  in  paludt  virtni  ntuctiur,"  Cam.  in  I:  1.  e.). 
The  change  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  vowel  es  to  1  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  laws  of  permutation  which 
we  discover  by  a  comparison  of  Egyptian  and  Hebrew 
(ihe.  Brit.  8th  ed.  "Hieroglyphics").  This  word 
occurs  with  KDJ  in  Job  vtti.  11.  The  latter  we 
have  supposed  to  be  there  used  gencrically,  as  "  the 
reed"  [Egypt];  but  from  the  occurrence  of  an 
Egyptian  word  with  it,  it  may  be  inferred  to  have 
its  special  signification,  "the  papyrus."  The  former 
word,  however,  seems  to  be  always  generic 

"  Bunsen  remarks  upon  this  word :  "  Der  Ost- 
wind,  der  wegen  seiner  ranfisigtSgigen  JDauer  jotat 
in  Aegypten  Chamsin  heisst,  ist  sehr  troeken  und 
hat  Verwandschaft  mit  dem  Somum  (d.  h.  der 
Giftige),  dem  erstickenden  Stunnwind  des  wQsten 
Arabien,  der  lm  April  und  Mai  berrscht"  (Bibcl- 
tcerk,  ad  loc.).  But  it  should  be  observed  :  1.  The 
east  wind  does  not  blow  during  the  Khamaseen. 
2.  The  spring  hot  winds  are  southerly.  3.  They 
do  not  last  fifty  days.  4.  They  are  not  called 
Chamsin  (Khamseen)  or  Khamaseen.  S.  They  pre- 
vail, usually  for  three  days  at  a  time,  during  the 
seven  weeks  (49  days)  following  Easter,  vulgarly 
called  in  Egypt  Khamaseen,  which  is  a  plural  of 
Khamseen,  a  term  applied  in  the  singular  to  neither 
winds  nor  period,  though  they  are  not  striotly  con- 
fined to  this  fluctuating  period.  6.  They  have  no 
relation  to  the  Samoom,  which  occurs  in  any  hot 
weather,  and  seldom  lasts  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.    7.  The  Samoom  is  not  peculiar  to  Arabia. 
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hling  of  the  dream  denoted  that  the  event*  ft  fore- 
shadowed were  certain  and  imminent.  On  the  in- 
terpretation it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  the  kine  represented  the  animal  products, 
and  the  ears  of  corn  the  vegetable  products,  the 
most  important  object  in  each  class  representing  the 
whole  class.  Any  reference  to  Egyptian  supersti- 
tions, such  as  some  commentators  hare  imagined, 
is  both  derogatory  to  revelation  and,  on  purely  cri- 
tical grounds,  unreasonable.  The  perfectly  Egyptian 
colour  of  the  whole  narrative  is  very  noticeable,  and 
nowhere  more  to  than  in  the  particulars  of  the  first 
dream.  The  cattle  coming  up  from  the  river  and 
feeding  on  the  bank  may  be  seen  even  now,  though 
among  them  the  lean  kine  predominate ;  and  the 
use  of  one  Egyptian  word,  if  not  of  two,  in  the 
narrative,  probably  shows  that  the  writer  knew  the 
Egyptian  language.  The  corn  with  many  ears  on 
one  stalk  must  be  wheat,  one  kind  of  which  now 
grown  in  Egypt  has  this  peculiarity. .  Another  point 
to  be  remarked  is,  that  Joseph  shaved  before  he 
went  into  Pharaoh's  presence,  and  we  find  from  the 
monuments  that  the  Egyptians,  except  when  engaged 
in  war,  shaved  both  the  head  and  face,  the  small 
beard  that  was  worn  on  the  chin  being  probably 
artificial.  Having  interpreted  the  dream,  Joseph 
counselled  Pharaoh  to  choose  a  wise  man  and  »et 
him  over  the  country,  in  order  that  he  should 
take  the  fifth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  seven  years 
of  plenty  against  the  years  of  famine.  To  this 
high  post  the  king  appointed  Joseph.  Thus,  when 
he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  was  he  at  lost  released 
from  his  state  of  suffering,  and  placed  in  a  position 
of  the  greatest  honour.  About  thirteen  years'  pro- 
bation hod  prepared  him  for  this  trust;  some  part 
passed  as  Potiphar's  slave,,  some  part,  probably  the 
greater,'  in  the  prison.  Ifour  views  of  Hebrew  and 
Egyptian  chronology  be  correct,  the  Pharaoh  here 
mentioned  was  Assa,  Manetho's  Assis  or  Asses, 
whose  reign  we  suppose  to  have  about  occupied  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  B.C. 

Pharaoh,  seeing  the  wisdom  of  giving  Joseph, 
whom  he  perceived  to  be  under  God's  guidance, 
greater  powers  than  he  had  advised  should  be  given 
to  the  officer  set  over  the  country,  made  him  not 
only  governor  of  Egypt,  but  second  only  to  the 
sovereign.  We  read :  "  And  Pharaoh  took  ofl'  his 
signet*  from  his  hand,  and  put  it  upon  Joseph's 
hand,,  and  arrayed  him  in  vestures'  of  fine  linen 
(IPt?,  byasits),  and  put  a  collar  of  gold  about  his 
neck ;  and  he  made  him  to  ride  in  the  second  chariot 
which  he  had ;  and  they  cried  before  him,  Abrech 
(TT13t<),  even  to  set  him  over  all  the  land  of 
Egypt"  (*1>.  42,  43).  The  monuments  show  that 
on  the  investiture  of  a  high  official  in  Egypt, 
one  of  the  chief  ceremonies  was  the  putting  on 
him  a  collar  of  gold  (see  Ancient  Egyptians, 
pi.  80) ;  the  other  particulars,  the  vestures  of 
fine  linen  and  the  riding  in  the  seoond  chariot, 

'  We  only  know  that  Joseph  was  two  years  in 
prison  after  the  liberation  of  tbe  chief  of  the  cup- 
bearers. The  preponderance  of  evidence,  however, 
seems  in  favour  of  supposing  that  he  was  longer  in 
prison  than  in  Potiphar's  bouse. 

*  The  signet  was  of  so  much  importance  with  the 
ancient  Egyptian  kings  that  their  names  (except 
perhaps  in  the  earliest  period)  were  always  enclosed 
in  an  oval  which  represented  an  elongated  signet. 

■  We  do  not  here  except  Bunsen's  etymology  (Bibtl- 
wtrk,  ad  loc.),  for  we  doubt  that  the  root  bears  tbe 
signification  he  gives  it,  and  think  the  construction 
inadmissible. 


are  equally  in  accordance  with  the  manners  of  the 
country.  The  meaning  nf  what  was  cried  before 
him  has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined.'  We 
are  told  that  Pharaoh  named  Joseph  Zaphnath- 
paaneah  (xli.  45)  (fUJiS  riJBS,  Twfc^X). 
the  signification  of  which  is  doubtful.  [See  Zapii- 
nath-paaneah.]  He  also  "gave  him  to  wife  Ase- 
nath  daughter  of  Poti-pherah,  priest  [or  "  prince," 
jnb]  of  On  "  (ver.  45).  Whether  Joseph's  father- 
in-law  were  priest  or  prince  cannot,  we  think,  be 
determined,1'  although  the  former  seems  more  likely, 
since  On  was  a  very  priestly  city,  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  to  think  that  a  priest  would  hove  been 
more  exclusive  than  any  other  Egyptian  function- 
ary. His  name,  implying  devotion  to  Ra,  the 
principal  object  of  worship  at  On,  though,  as 
already  noticed,  appropriate  to  any  citizen  of  that 
place,  would  be  especially  so  to  a  priest.  [PoTi- 
PHAU.]  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  On  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  capital,  nud  seems  to  have 
been  certainly  the  religious  capital,  as  containing 
the  great  temple,  of  Apepee,  a  shepherd-king,  pro- 
bably of  the  same  line  as  Joseph's  Pharaoh.  (Select 
Papyri;  Brugsch,  Zeitschrift  d.  Deutsch.  Uorgen- 
land.  GeselUchaft.  The  name  of  Joseph's  wife 
we  are  disposed  to  consider  to  be  Hebrew.* 
[ASENATH.] 

Joseph's  history,  as  governor  of  Egypt,  shows 
him  in  two  relations,  which  may  be  here  separately 
considered.  We  shall  first  speak  of  his  administra- 
tion of  the  country,  and  then  of  his  conduct  to  bis 
brethren.  In  one  respei-t,  as  bearing  upon  Joseph's 
moral  character,  the  two  subject*  are  closely  con- 
nected, but  their  details  may  be  best  treated  apart, 
if  we  keep  this  important  aspect  constantly  in  view. 

Joseph's  first  act  was  to  go  "  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Egypt"  (ver.  46).  During  "the  seven 
plenteous  years  "  there  was  a  very  abundant  pro- 
duce, and  he  gathered  the  fifth  part,  as  he  bad 
advised  Pharaoh,  nud  laid  it  up.  The  narrative, 
according  to  Semitic  usage,  speaks  as  though  he 
had  taken  the  whole  produce  of  the  country,  or  the 
whole  surplus  produce  (ver.  48) ;  but  a  com- 
parison with  a  parallel  passage  shows  that  our 
explanation  must  be  collect  (ver.  34,  35).  The 
abundance  of  this  store  is  evident  from  the  state- 
ment that  "  Joseph  gathered  corn  as  the  sand  of 
the  sea,  very  much,  until  he  left  numbering;  for 
[it  was]  without  number  "  (ver.  49).  Tbe  repre- 
sentations of  the  monument*,  which  show  that  the 
contents  of  the  granaries  were  accurately  noted  by 
the  scribes  when  they  were  filled,  well  illustrate 
this  passage. 

Before  the  years  of  famine  Asenath  bare  Joseph 
two  sons,  of  whom  we  read  that  he  named  "  the 
firstborn  Manasseh  [a  forgetter] :  For  God  [said 
he]  hath  made  me  forget  all  my  toil,  and  all  ray 
father's  house.  And  the  name  of  the  second  called 
he  Ephraim  [fruitful?]:*  For  God  hath  caused 

■  The  very  old  opinion  that  |nb  means  prince  a." 
well  as  priest  has  been  contradicted  by  Gesenius,  but 
not  disproved. 

*  It  may  be  remarked,  as  indicating  that  Joseph's 
family  did  not  maintain  an  Egyptian  mode  of  life, 
that  Manasseh  took  an  Aramitcas  as  a  coneubrnr 
(1  Chr.  rU.  14).  This  happened  in  US  father's 
lifetime;  for  Joseph  lived  to  see  the  children  of 
HacUir  the  son  of  this  concubine  (Gen.  1.  23). 

*  The  derivation  of  Ephraim  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
although  there  is  difficulty  in  determining  it.  Th I*  diffi- 
culty we  mav  perhaps  partly  attribute  to  the  pourting. 
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me  to  be  fruitful  in  the  land  of  my  affliction" 
(50-52).  Though,  as  was  natural,  the  birth  of  a 
sod  made  Joseph  feel  that  he  had  at  last  found  a 
home,  that  his  lather's  house  was  no  longer  his 
home,  yet  it  was  not  in  utter  forgetfulness  of  his 
country  that  he  gave  this  and  the  other,  both  born  of 
his  Egyptian  wife,  Hebrew  names,  still  less,  names 
signifying  his  devotion  to  the  God  of  his  fathers. 

When  the  seven  good  years  had  passed,  the 
famine  began.  We  read  that  "  the  dearth  was  in 
all  lands;  but  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  there  was 
bread.  And  when  all  the  land  of  Egypt  was 
famished,  the  people  cried  to  Pharaoh  for  bread: 
and  Pharaoh  said  unto  all  the  Egyptians,  Go  unto 
Joseph  ;  what  he  snith  to  you,  do.  And  the  famine 
was  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  Joseph 
opened  all  the  storehouses  [lit.  '  all  wherein  '  was], 
and  sold  unto  the  Egyptians ;  and  the  famine 
waxed  sore  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  all  coun- 
tries came  into  Egypt  to  Joseph  for  to  buy  [com]  ; 
because  that  the  famine  was  [so]  sore  in  all  lands  " 
(ver.  54-57).  The  expressions  here  used  do  not 
require  as  to  suppose  that  the  famine  extended  be- 
yond the  countries  around  Egypt,  such  as  Palestine, 
Syria,  and  Arabia,  a3  well  as  some  part  of  Africa, 
although  of  course  it  may  have  been  more  widely 
experienced.  It  may  be  observed,  that  although 
famines  in  Egypt  depend  immediately  upon  the 
failure  of  the  inundation,  and  in  other  countries 
upon  the  failure  of  rain,  yet  that,  as  the  rise  of 
the  Nile  is  caused  by  heavy  rains  in  Ethiopia,  an 
extremely  dry  season  there  and  in  Palestine  would 
produce  the  result  described  in  the  sacred  narrative. 
It  must  also  be  recollected  that  Egypt  was  anciently 
the  granary  of  neighbouring  countries,  and  that  a 
famine  there  would  cause  first  scarcity,  and  then 
famine,  around.  Famines  are  not  very  unfrequent 
in  the  history  of  Egypt;  but  the  famous  seven 
years'  famine  in  the  reign  of  the  Fatimee  Khalecfeh 
El-Muetansir-b-illih  is  the  only  known  parallel  to 
that  of  Joseph :  of  this  an  account  is  given  under 
Famine.  Early  in  the  time  of  famine,  Joseph's 
brethren  came  to  buy  com,  a  part  of  the  history 
which  we  mention  here  only  as  indicating  the 
liberal  policy  of  the  governor  of  Egypt,  by  which 
the  storehouses  were  opened  to  all  buyers  of  what- 
ever nation  they  were. 

After  the  famine  had  lasted  for  a  time,  apparently 
two  years,  there  was  "  no  bread  in  all  the  land ; 
for  the  famine  [was]  very  sore,  so  that  the  land  of 
Egypt  and  [all]  the  land  of  Canaan  fainted  by 
reason  of  the  famine.  And  Joseph  gathered  up  all 
the  money  that  was  found  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  the  corn  which  they 
bought:  and  Joseph  brought  the  money  into 
Pharaoh's  house"'  (xlvii.  13,  14).  When  all 
the  money  of  Egypt  and  Canaan  was  exhausted, 
barter  became  necessary.  Joseph  then  obtained 
all  the  cattle  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  next  year,  all 

i  It  appears  from  this  narrative  that  purchase  by 
money  was,  in  Joseph's  time,  the  general  practice  in 
Egypt.  The  representations  of  the  monuments  show 
that  in  early  times  money  was  abundant,  not  coined, 
but,  in  the  form  of  rings  of  gold  and  silver,  weighed 
out  when -purchases  were  made. 
'  It  does  not  appear  whether,  after  the  money 
Canaan  was  exhausted,  Joseph  made  conditions 
with  the  Canaanltea  like  those  he  had  made  with  the 
Egyptians. 

■  Baron  Bunsen's  quotation,  "  When,  In  the  time 
of  Scsortosts  I.,  the  great  famine  prevailed  in  all  the 
other  districts  of  Egypt,  there  was  corn  in  mine  " 


the  land,  except  that  of  the  priest*,  and  apparently, 
as  a  consequence,  the  Egyptians  themselves.  He 
demanded,  however,  only  a  fifth  part  of  the  pro- 
duce as  Pharaoh's  right.  It  has  been  attempted 
to  trace  this  enactment  of  Joseph  m  the  fragments 
of  Egyptian  history  preserved  by  profane  writers, 
but  the  result  has  not  been  satisfactory.  Even 
were  the  latter  sources  trustworthy  as  to  the 
early  period  of  Egyptian  history,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine  the  age  referred  to,  as  the 
actions  of  at  least  two  kings  are  ascribed  by  the 
Greeks  to  Sesostris,  the  king  particularized.  Hero- 
dotus says  that,  according  to  the  Egyptians,  .^esos- 
tris  "  made  a  division  of  the  soil  of  Egypt  among 
the  inhabitants,  assigning  square  plots  of  ground  of 
equal  size  to  all,  and  obtaining  his  chief  revenue 
from  toe  rent  which  the  holders  were  required  to 
pay  him  every  year"  (ii.  109).  Elsewhere  he 
speaks  of  the  priests  as  having  no  expenses,  being 
supported  by  the  property  of  the  temples  (37),  but 
he  does  not  assign  to  Sesostris,  as  has  been  rashly 
supposed,  the  exemption  from  taxation  that  we  may 
reasonably  infer.  Diodorus  Siculus  ascribes  the 
division  of  Egypt  into  nomcs  to  Sesostris,  whom 
ho  calls  Seso&sis:  Taking  into  consideration  the 
general  character  of  the  information  given  by 
Herodotus,  respecting  the  history  of  Egypt  at 
periods  remote  from  hi*  own  time,  we  are  not 
justified  in  supposing  anything  more  than  that 
some  tradition  of  an  ancient  allotment  of  the  soil 
by  the  crown  among  the  population  was  current 
when  he  visited  the  country.  The  testimony  of 
Diodorus  is  of  far  less  weight. 

The  evidence  of  the  narrative  in  Genesis  seems 
favourable  to  the  theory  we  support  that  Joseph 
ruled  Egypt  under  a  shepherd-king.  It  appears  to 
to  have  been  his  policy  to  give  Pharaoh  absolute 
power  over  the  Egyptians,  and  the  expression  of  their 
gratitude — "Thou  hast  saved  our  lives:  let  us 
find  grace  in  the  sight  of  my  lord,  and  we  will  be 
Pharaoh's  servants  (xlvii.  25) — seems  as  though 
they  had  been  heretofore  unwilling  subjects.  The 
removing  the  people  to  cities  probably  means  that 
in  that  time  of  suffering  the  scattered  population 
was  collected  into  the  cities  for  the  more  convenient 
distribution  of  the  com. 

There  is  a  notice,  in  an  ancient  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tion, of  a  famine  which  has  been  supposed  to  be 
that  of  Joseph.  The  inscription  is  in  a  tomb  at 
Benee-Hasan,  and  records  of  Amenee,  a  governor  of 
a  district  of  Upper  Egypt,  that  when  there  were 
years  of  famine,  his  district  was  supplied  with  food. 
This  was  in  the  time  of  Sesertesen  I.,  of  the  xiith 
Dynasty.  It  has  been  supposed  by  Baron  Bunseu 
(Egypt t  Place,  iii.  334)  that  this  must  be  Joseph's 
famine,  but  not  only  are  the  particulars  of  the  record 
inapplicable  to  that  instance,*  but  the  calamity  it 
relates  was  never  unusual  in  Egypt  as  its  ancient 
inscriptions  and  modern  history  equally  testify.0 

[Egypt'i  Piatt,  /.».),  is  nowhere  in  the  original.  See 
Birch  in  Tranuwtioru  S.  See.  Lit.  2nd  Ser.  v.  PL  ii. 
Ml,  » ;  Brogach,  Biitoirt  fKoypte,  i.  it. 

•  Dr.  Brugseh  remarks  on  this  inscription :  *'  I  a 
demieTe  partie  de  cette  curieose  inscription  oCt  Amen], 
se  reportant  a.  une  famine  qui  avail  lieu  pendant  les 
annees  de  son  gouvernement,  se  fait  un  panegyrique 
d'avoir  prevenu  les  malheurs  de  la  disette  sans  se 
partialiser,  a  attire  la  plus  grande  attention  de  ceux 
qui  y  voient,  et  nous  ajoutons  tree  a  propos,  un  pen- 
dant de  l'histoirc  de  Joseph  en  E'gypte,  et  des  sept 
annees  de  famine  de  ce  pays.  Cepenriant  il  ne  faut 
pas  craire,  que  lc  roi  Ousertesen  I.,  sons  le  rejrue 
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Joseph's  policy  towards  the  subject*  of  Pharaoh 
to  important  in  reference  to  the  forming  an  estimate 
of  his  character,  it  displays  the  resolution  and 
breadth  of  view  that  mark  his  whole  career.  He 
perceived  a  great  advantage  to  be  gained,  and  he 
lost  no  part  of  it.  He  put  all  Egypt  under  Pharaoh. 
First  the  money,  then  the  cattle,  last  of  all  the  land, 
and  the  Egyptians  themselves,  became  the  property 
of  the  sovereign,  and  that  too  by  the  voluntary  act 
of  the  people  without  any  pressure.  This  being 
effected,  he  exercised  a  great  act  of  generosity,  and 
required  only  a  fifth  of  the  produce  as  a  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  the  crown.  Of  the  wisdom  of  this 
policy  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Its  justice  can  hardly 
be  questioned  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Egyptians  were  not  forcibly  deprived  of  their 
liberties,  and  that  when  they  had  been  given  up, 
they  were  at  once  restored.  We  do  not  know  all 
the  circumstances,  but  if,  as  we  may  reasonably 
suppose,  the  people  were  warned  of  the  famine  and 
yet  made  no  preparation  during  the  years  of  over- 
flowing abundance,  the  government  had  a  deal 
claim  upon  its  subjects  for  having  taken  precautions 
they  had  neglected.  In  any  case  it  may  have  been 
desirable  to  make  a  new  allotment  of  land,  and  to 
reduce  an  unequal  system  of  taxation  to  a  simple 
claim  to  a  fifth  of  the  produce.  We  have  no  evi- 
dence whether  Joseph  were  in  this  matter  divinely 
aided,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  if  not  he  acted  in 
accord  with  a  judgment  of  great  clearness  in  dis- 
tinguishing good  and  evil. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  conduct  of  Joseph 
at  this  time  towards  his  brethren  and  his  father. 
Early  in  the  time  of  famine,  which  prevailed  equally 
in  Canaan  and  Egypt,  Jacob  reproved  his  helpless 
sons  and  sent  them  to  Egypt,  where  he  knew  there 
was  com  to  be  bought.  Benjamin  alone  he  kept  with 
him.  Joseph  was  now  governor,  an  Egyptian  in 
habits  and  speech,  for  like  all  men  of  large  mind  he 
bad  suffered  no  scruples  of  prejudice  to  make  him 
a  stranger  to  the  people  he  ruled.  In  his  exalted 
station  be  laboured  with  the  zeal  that  he  showed  in 
all  his  various  charges,  presiding  himself  at  the  sale 
of  corn.  We  read :  "  And  the  sons  of  Israel  camp 
to  buy  [corn]  among  those  that  came;  for  the 
famine  was  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Awl  Joseph, 
the  governor  over  the  land,  he  [it  was]  that  sold  to 
all  the  people  of  the  land ;  and  Joseph's  brethren 
came,  and  bowed  down  themselves  before  him 
[with]  their  faces  to  the  earth  "  (xlii.  5,  6).  His 
brethren  did  not  know  Joseph,  grown  from  the  boy 
they  had  told  into  a  man,  and  to  their  eyes  an 
Egyptian,  while  they  must  have  been  scarcely 
changed,  except  from  the  effect  of  time,  which 
would  have  been  at  their  ages  far  less  marked. 
Joseph  remembered  his  dreams,  and  behaved  to 
them  as  a  stranger,  using,  as  we  afterwards  learn, 
an  interpreter,  and  spoke  hard  words  to  them,  and 
accused  them  of  being  spies.  In  defending  them- 
selves they  thus  spoke  of  their  household.  "  Thy 
servants  [are]  twelve  brethren,  the  sons  of  one  man 
in  the  land  of  .Canaan,  and,  behold,  the  youngest 
[is]  this  day  with  our  father,  and  one  [is]  not " 
(13).  Thus  to  Joseph  himself  they  maintained  the 
old  deceit  of  his  disappearance.    He  at  once  desires 


duqael  nne  (amine  eut  lieu  en  E'gypte,  solt  le.Pbaraon 
de  Joseph,  ce  qui  n'est  guere  admissible,  par  suite  de 
raisons  chronologiques.  Du  reste  ce  n'est  pas  la  seule 
inscription  qui  fasse  mention  de  la  famine ;  il  en  existe 
d'autres,  qui  datant  de  rois  tout-a-fait  different*,  par- 
tem du  meme  fleau  et  des  menus  precautions  prises 


to  see  his  brother,  first  refusing  that  they  should 
return  without  sending  for  and  bringing  Benjamin, 
then  putting  them  in  prison  three  days,  but  at  last 
releasing  them  that  they  might  take  back  com,  oa 
the  condition  that  one  should  be  left  as  a  hostage. 
They  were  then  stricken  with  remorse,  and  saw  that 
the  punishment  of  their  great  crime  was  come 
upon  them.  "  And  they  said  one  to  another,  We 
[are]  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that 
we  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  when  he  besought 
us,  and  we  would  not  hear ;  therefore  is  this  distress 
come  upon  us.  And  Reuben  answered  them,  say- 
ing. Spake  1  not  unto  yon,  saying,  Do  not  sin 
against  the  child,  and  ye  would  not  hear  f  therefore, 
behold,  also  his  blood  is  required.  And  they  knew 
not  that  Joseph  understood  [them] ;  for  an  inter- 
preter [was]  between  them.  And  lie  turned  him- 
self about  from  them,  and  wept ;  and  returned  to 
them  again,  and  communed  with  them,  and  took 
from  them  Simeon,  and  bound  him  before  their 
eyes"  (21-24).  Thus  he  separated  one  of  them 
from  the  rest,  as  they  had  separated  him  from  his 
father.  Yet  he  restored  their  money  in  their 
sacks,  and  gave  them  provision  for  the  wty,  besides 
the  corn  they  had  purchased.  The  discovery  of  the 
money  terrified  them  and  their  father,  who  refused 
to  let  them  take  Benjamin.  Yet  when  the  famine 
continued,  and  they  had  eaten  the  supply,  Jacob 
desired  his  sons  to  go  again  to  Egypt.  But  they 
could  not  go  without  Benjamin.  At  the  persuasion 
of  Judah,  who  here  appears  as  the  spokesman  of  bis 
brethren,  Jacob  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  let  them 
take  him,  Judah  offering  to  be  surety.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  Reuben  had  made  the  same  offer, 
apparently,  at  once  after  the  return,  when  Jacob 
had  withheld  his  consent,  tolling  his  father  that  he 
might  slay  his  two  sons  if  lie  did  not  bring  back 
Benjamin  (37,  38).  Judah  seems  to  have  been  put 
forward  by  bis  brethren  as  the  most  able,  and  cer- 
tainly his  after-conduct  in  Egypt  would  have  jus- 
tified their  choice,  and  his  father's  trusting  him 
rather  than  the  rest.  Jacob,  anxious  for  Benjamin, 
and  not  unmindful  of  Simeon,  tonchingly  sent  to 
the  governor  out  of  his  scanty  stock  a  little  present 
of  the  best  products  of  Palestine,  as  well  as  double 
money  that  his  sons  might  repay  what  had  been 
returned  to  them. 

When  they  had  come  into  Egypt,  Joseph's  bre- 
thren, as  before,  found  him  presiding  at  the  sale  of 
corn.  Now  that  Benjamin  was  with  them  he  told 
his  steward  to  slay  and  make  ready,  for  they  should 
dine  with  him  at  noon.  So  the  man  brought  them 
into  Joseph's  house.  They  feared,  not  knowing, 
as  it  seems,  why  they  were  taken  to  the  house 
(xliii.  25),  and  perhaps  thinking  they  might  be  im- 
prisoned there.  Joseph  no  doubt  gave  his  com- 
mand in  Egyptian,  and  apparently  did  not  cause 
it  to  be  interpreted  to  them.  They  were,  how- 
ever, encouraged  by  the  steward,  and  Simeon 
was  brought  out  to  them.  When  Joseph  came 
they  brought  him  the  present,  again  fulfilling  his 
dreams,  as  twice  they  bowed  before  him.  At 
the  sight  of  Benjamin  he  was  greatly  affected. 
"  And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  saw  his  brother 
Benjamin,  his  mother's  son,  and  said,  [Is]  this 


pour  le  prevenir." — Sittoire  oTiiVypf*,  L  p.  56.  "We 
are  glad  to  learn  from  this  new  work  that  Dr.  Brugscb, 
though  differing  from  us  as  to  the  Exodus,  is  disposed 
to  hold  Joseph  to  have  governed  Egypt  under  a  Shep- 
herd-king (pp.  79,  80). 
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your  younger  brother,  of  whom  ye  spike  onto  me  ? 
And  he  said,  God  be  gracious  unto  thee,  my  son. 
And  Joseph  made  haste,  for  his  bowels  did  yearn 
upon  his  brother,  and  lie  sought  [where]  to  weep ; 
and  he  entered  into  [his]  chamber,  and  wept  there. 
And  he  washed  his  face,  and  went  out,  and  refrained 
himself"  (29-31).  The  description  of  Joseph's 
dinner  is  in  accordance  with  the  representations  of 
the  monuments.  The  governor  and  each  of  his 
guests  were  served  separately,  and  the  brethren 
were  placed  according  to  their  age.  But  though 
the  youngest  thus  had  the  lowest  place,  yet  when 
Joseph  sent  messes  from  before  him  to  his  bre- 
thren, he  showed  his  favour  to  Benjamin  by  a  mess 
five  times  as  large  as  that  of  any  of  them.  "  And 
they  drank,  and  were  merry  with  him "  (32-34). 
It  is  mentioned  that  the  Egyptians  and  Hebrews  sat 
apart  from  each  other,  as  to  eat  bread  with  the 
Hebrews  was  "  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyptians  " 
(32).  The  scenes  of  the  Egyptian  tombs  show  us 
that  it  was  the  custom  for  each  person  to  eat 
singly,  particularly  among  the  great,  that  guests 
were  placed  according  to  their  right  of  precedence, 
and  that  it  was  usual  to  drink  freely,  men  and  even 
women  being  represented  as  overpowered  with  wine, 
probably  as  an  evidence  of  the  liberality  of  the 
entertainer.  These  points  of  agreement  in  matters 
of  detail  are  well  woi  thy  of  attention.  There  is  no 
evidence  as  to  the  entertaining  foreigners,  but  the 
general  exdusivcness  of  tlie  Egyptians  is  in  harmony 
with  the  statement  that  they  did  not  eat  with  the 
Hebrews. 

The  neit  morning,  when  it  was  light,  they  left 
the  city  (for  here  we  learn  that  Joseph's  house  was 
in  a  city),  having  had  their  money  replaced  in  their 
sacks,  and  Joseph's  silver  cup  put  in  Benjamin's  sack. 
His  steward  was  ordered  to  follow  them,  and  say 
(claiming  the  cup),  "  Wherefore  have  ye  rewarded 
evil  for  good  ?  [Is]  not  this  [it]  in  which  my  lord 
drinketh,  and  whereby  indeed  he  divineth  ?  Ye  have 
done  evil  in  so  doing"  (xliv.  4,  5).  When  they 
were  thus  accused,  they  declared  that  the  guilty 
person  should  die,  and  that  the  rest  should  be  bond- 
men. So  the  steward  searched  the  sacks,  and  the 
cup  was  found  in  Benjamin's  sack ;  whereupon  they 
rent  their  clothes,  and  returned  to  the  city,  and 
went  to  Joseph's  house,  and  "  fell  before  him  on 
the  ground.  And  Joseph  said  unto  them.  What 
deed  [is]  this  that  ye  have  done  ?  wot  ye  not  that 
such  a  man  as  1  can  certainly  divine?"  Judah 
then,  instead  of  protesting  innocence,  admitted  the 
alleged  crime,  and  declared  that  he  and  his  brethren 
were  the  governor's  servants.  But  Joseph  replied 
that  he  would  alone  keep  him  in  whose  hand  the 
cup  was  found.  Judah,  not  unmindful  of  the  trust 
he  held,  then  laid  the  whole  matter  before  Joseph, 
showing  him  that  he  could  not  leave  Benjamin 
without  causing  the  old  man's  death,  and  as  surety 
nobly  offered  hinuelf  as  a  bondman  in  his  brother's 
stead.  Then,  at  the  touching  relation  of  his  father's 
love  and  anxiety,  and,  perhaps,  moved  by  Judah's 
generosity,  the  strong  will  of  Joseph  gave  way  to 
the  tenderness  he  had  so  long  felt,  but  restrained, 
and  he  made  himself  known  to  his  brethren.  If 
hitherto  he  had  dealt  severely,  now  he  showed  his 
generosity.  He  sent  forth  every  one  but  bis  bre- 
thren. "  And  he  wept  aloud.  . . .  And  Joseph  said 
nnto  his  brethren,  I  [am]  Joseph ;  doth  my  father 
yet  live?  And  his  brethren  could  not  answer  him ; 
tor  they  were  troubled  at  his  presence.  And  Joseph 
said  nnto  his  brethren,  Come  near  to  me,  I  pray 
tou.    And  they  came  near.    And  he  said,  1  [am] 


Joseph  your  brother,  whom  ye  sold  into  Egypt. 
Now  therefore  be  not  grieved,  nor  angry  with 
yourselves,  that  ye  sold  me  hither:  tor  Ood  did 
send  me  before  you  to  preserve  life.  For  these  two 
years  [hath]  the  famine  [been]  in  the  land :  and 
yet  [there  are]  fire  years  in  the  which  [there  shall] 
neither  [be]  earing  nor  harvest.  And  Cod  sent  me 
before  yon  to  preserve  you  a  posterity  in  the  earth, 
and  to  save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliverance.  So 
now  [it  was]  not  you  [that]  sent  me  hither,  but 
God  "  (xlv.  2-8).  He  then  desired  them  to  bring 
his  father,  that  he  and  all  his  offspring  and  flocks 
and  herds  might  be  preserved  in  the  famine,  and 
charged  them  to  tell  his  father  of  his  greatness  and 
glory.  "  And  he  fell  upon  his  brother  Benjamin's 
neck,  and  wept ;  and  Benjamin  wept  upon  his  neck. 
Moreover  he  kissed  all  his  brethren,  and  wept  upon 
them"  (14,  15),  Pharaoh  and  his  servants  were 
well  pleased  that  Joseph's  brethren  were  come,  and 
the  king  commanded  him  to  send  for  bis  father 
according  to  his  desire,  and  to  take  wagons  for  the 
women  and  children.  He  said,  "  Also  let  not  your 
eye  spare  vour  stuff ;  for  the  good,  of  all  the  land 
of  Egypt  [is]  yours"  (20).  From  all  this  we  see 
how  highly  Joseph  was  regarded  by  Pharaoh  and 
his  court.  Joseph  then  gave  presents  to  his  bre- 
thren, distinguishing  Benjamin  as  before,  and  sent 
by  them  a  present  and  provisions  to  his  father,  dis- 
missing them  with  this  charge,  "  See  that  ye-  fall 
not  out  by  the  way  "  '  (24).  He  feared  that  even 
now  their  trials  had  taught  them  nothing. 

Joseph's  conduct  towards  his  brethren  and  his 
father,  at  this  period,  must  be  well  examined  be- 
fore we  can  form  a  judgment  of  his  character.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  he  was  then  acting  under  the 
Divine  directions:  we  know  indeed  that  he  held 
that  his  being  brought  to  Egypt  was  providentially 
ordered  for  the  saving  of  his  father's  house:  from 
some  points  in  the  narrative,  especially  the  matter 
of  the  cup,  which  he  said  that  he  used  for  divina- 
tion, he  seems  to  have  acted  on  bis  own  judgment. 
Supposing  that  this  inference  is  true,  we  have  to 
ask  whether  his  policy  towards  his  brethren  were 
founded  on  a  resolution  to  punish  them  from  re- 
sentment or  a  sense  of  justice,  as  well  as  his  desire 
to  secure  his  union  with  his  father,  or  again,  whe- 
ther the  latter  were  his  sole  object.  Joseph  had 
suffered  the  most  grievous  wrong.  According  to 
all  but  the  highest  principles  of  self-denial  he  would 
have  been  justified  in  punishing  his  brethren  as  an 
injured  person:  according  to  these  principles  he 
would  have  been  bound  to  punish  them  for  the  sake 
of  justice,  if  only  he  could  put  aside  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal injury  in  executing  judgment.  This  would 
require  the  strongest  self-command,  united  with  the 
deepest  feeling,  self-command  that  could  keep  feel- 
ing under,  and  feeling  that  could  subdue  resent- 
ment, so  that  justice  would  be  done  impartially. 
These  are  the  two  qualities  that  shine  out  most 
strongly  in  the  noble  character  of  Joseph.  We 
believe  therefore  that  he  punished  his  brethren,  but 
did  so  simply  as  the  instrument  of  justice,  feeling 
all  the  while  a  brother's  tenderness.  It  must  he 
remembered  what  they  were.  Reuben  and  Judah, 
both  at  his  selling  and  in  the  journeys  into  Egypt, 
seem  better  than  the  rest  of  the  elder  brethren. 
But  Reuben  was  guilty  of  a  crime  that  was  ligbtlv 
punished  by  the  loss  of  his  birthright,  and  Judah 
was  profligate  and  cruel.  Even  at  the  time  of  re- 
conciliation Joseph  saw,  or  thought,  as  his  parting 

•  This  is  the  most  probable  rendering. 
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charge  thorn,  that  they  ware  either  not  lees  wicked 
or  not  wiser  than  of  old.  After  his  father's  death, 
with  the  suspicion  of  ungenerous  and  deceitful  men, 
they  feared  Joseph's  vengeance,  and  he  again  ten- 
derly assured  them  of  his  love  for  them.  Joseph's 
conduct  to  Jacob  at  this  time  can,  we  think,  be 
only  explained  by  the  supposition  that  he  felt  it 
was  his  duty  to  treat  his  brethren  severely :  other- 
wise his  delay  and  his  causing  distress  to  his  father 
are  inconsistent  with  his  deep  affection.  The  send- 
ing for  Benjamin  seems  hard  to  understand,  except 
we  suppose  that  Joseph  felt  he  was  the  surest  link 
with  his  father,  and  perhaps  that  Jacob  would  more 
readily  receive  his  testimony  as  to  the  lost  son. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  speak  largely  of  the  rest 
of  Joseph's  history:  full  as  it  is  of  interest,  it 
throws  no  new  light  upon  his  character.  Jacob's 
spirit  revived  when  he  saw  the  wagons  Joseph  had 
sent.  Encouraged  on  the  way  by  a  Divine  vision, 
he  journeyed  into  Egypt  with  his  whole  house. 
"  And  Joseph  made  ready  his  chariot,  and  weut  up 
to  meet  Israel  his  father,  to  Goshen,  and  presented 
himself  unto  him;  and  he  fell  ou  his  neck,  and 
wept  on  his  neck  a  good  while.  And  Israel  said 
unto  Joseph,  Now  let  me  die,  since  I  have  seen  thy 
face,  because  thou  [art]  yet  alive  "  (xlvi.  29,  30). 
Then  Jacob  and  his  house  abode  in  the  land  of 
Goshen,  Joseph  still  ruling  the  country.  Here 
Jacob,  when  near  his  end,  gave  Joseph  a  portion 
above  his  brethren,  doubtless  including  the  "  parcel 
of  ground"  at  Shechem,  his  future  buryingplace 
(comp.  John  iv.  5).  Then  he  blessed  his  sons,  Jo- 
seph most  earnestly  of  all,  and  died  in  Egypt. 
"  And  Joseph  fell  upon  his  father's  face,  and  wept 
upon  him,  and  kissed  him  "  (1.  1).  When  he  had 
caused  him  to  be  embalmed  by  "  his  servants  the 
physicians"  he  carried  him  to  Canaan,  and  laid  him 
in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  the  buryingplace  of  his 
fathers.  Then  it  was  that  his  brethren  feared  that, 
their  father  being  dead,  Joseph  would  punish  them, 
and  that  he  strove  to  remove  their  fears.  From 
his  being  able  to  make  the  journey  into  Canaan 
with  "a  very  great  company"  (9),  as  well  as  from 
his  living  apart  from  his  brethren  and  their  fear  of 
him,  Joseph  seems  to  hare  been  still  governor  of 
Egypt.  We  know  no  more  than  that  he  lived  "  a 
hundred  and  ten  years"  (22, 26),  having  been  more 
than  ninety  in  Egypt ;  that  he  "  saw  Ephraim's 
children  of  the  third  [generation],  and  that  "  the 
children  also  of  Machir  the  son  of  Manasseh  were 
borne  upon  Joseph's  knees  "  (23) ;  and  that  dying 
he  took  an  oath  of  his  brethren  that  they  should 
carry  up  his  bones  to  the  land  of  promise:  thus 
showing  in  his  latest  action  the  faith  (Heb.  xi.  22) 
which  hod  guided  his  whole  life.  Like  his  father 
he  was  embalmed,  "  and  he  was  put  in  a  coffin  in 
Egypt"  (I.  26).  His  trust  Moses  kept,  and  laid 
the  bones  of  Joseph  in  his  inheritance  in  Shechem, 
in  the  territory  of  Ephraim  his  offspring. 

The  character  of  Joseph  is  wholly  composed  of 
great  materials,  and  therefore  needs  not  to  be  mi- 
nutely portrayed.  We  trace  in  it  very  little  of  that 
balance  of  good  and  evil,  of  strength  and  weakness, 
that  marks  most  things  hnman,  and  do  not  any- 
where distinctly  discover  the  results  of  the  conflict 
of  motives  that  generally  occasions  such  great  diffi- 
culty in  judging  men's  actions.  We  have  as  full 
an  account  of  Joseph  as  of  Abraham  and  Jacob, 
a  fuller  one  than  of  Isaac ;  and  if  we  compare  their 
histories,  Joseph's  character  is  the  least  marked  by 
wrong  or  indecision.  His  first  quality  seems  to 
have  been  the  greatest  resolution.    He  not  only 


believed  faithfully,  but  could  endure  patiently,  and 
could  command  equally  his  good  and  evil  passions. 
Hence  his  strong  sense  of  duty,  his  zealous  work, 
his  strict  justice,  his  clear  discrimination  of  good 
and  evil.  Like  all  men  of  vigorous  character,  he 
loved  power,  but  when  he  had  gained  it  he  used  it 
with  the  greatest  generosity.  He  seems  to  have 
striven  to  get  men  unconditionally  in  his  power 
that  he  might  confer  benefits  upon  them.  Gene- 
rosity in  conferring  benefits,  as  well  as  in  forgiving 
injuries,  is  one  of  his  distinguishing  characteristics. 
With  this  strength  was  united  the  deepest  tender- 
ness. He  was  easily  moved  to  tears,  even  weeping 
at  the  first  sight  of  bis  brethren  after  they  had 
sold  him.  His  love  for  his  father  and  Benjamin 
was  not  enfeebled  by  years  of  separation,  nor  by 
his  great  station.  The  wise  man  was  still  the 
same  as  the  true  youth.  These  great  qualities 
explain  his  power  of  governing  and  administering, 
and  his  extraordinary  flexibility,  which  enabled 
him  to  suit  himself  to  each  new  position  in  life. 
The  last  characteristic  to  make  up  this  great 
character  was  modesty,  the  natural  result  of  the 
others. 

In  the  history  of  the  chosen  race  Joseph  occupies 
a  very  high  place  as  an  instrument  of  Providence- 
He  was  "sent  before"  his  pvople,  as  he  himself 
knew,  to  preserve  them  in  the  terrible  famine,  and 
to  settle  them  where  they  could  multiply  and 
prosper  in  the  interval  before  the  iniquity  of  the 
Canaanites  was  full.  In  the  latter  days  of  Joseph'* 
life,  he  is  the  leading  character  among  the  Hebrews. 
He  makes  his  father  come  into  Egypt,  and  directs 
the  settlement.  He  protects  his  kinsmen.  Dying, 
he  reminds  them  of  the  promise,  charging  them  to 
I  take  his  bones  with  them.  Blessed  with  many 
!  revelations,  he  is  throughout  a  God-taught  leader 
of  his  people.  In  the  N.  T.  Joseph  is  only  men- 
tioned: yet  the  striking  particulars  of  the  perse- 
cution and  sale  by  his  brethren,  his  resisting 
temptation,  his  great  degradation  and  yet  greater 
exaltation,  the  saving  of  his  people  by  his  hand, 
and  the  confounding  of  his  enemies,  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  a  type  of  our  Lord.  He  also 
connects  the  Patriarchal  with  the  Gospel  dispensa- 
tion, as  an  instance  of  the  exercise  of  some  of  the 
highest  Christian  virtue*  under  the  less  distinct 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  will  granted  to  the 
fathers. 

The  history  of  Joseph's  posterity  is  given  in  the 
articles  devoted  to  the  tribes'  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh.  Sometimes  these  tribes  are  spoken  of 
under  the  name  of  Joseph,  which  is  even  given  to 
the  whole  Israelite  nation.  Ephraim  is,  however, 
the  common  name  of  his  descendants,  for  the  divi- 
sion of  Manasseh  gave  almost  the  whole  political 
weight  to  the  brother-tribe.  That  great  people 
seems  to  have  inherited  all  Joseph's  ability  with 
none  of  his  goodness,  and  the  very  knowledge  of  his 
power  in  Egypt,  instead  of  stimulating  his  offspring 
to  follow  in  his  steps,  appears  only  to  have  con- 
stantly drawn  them  into  a  hankering  after  that 
forbidden  land  which  began  when  Jeroboam  intro- 
duced the  calves,  and  ended  only  when  a  treason- 
able alliance  laid  Samaria  in  ruins  and  sent  the 
ten  tribes  into  captivity.  [R.  S.  P.] 

2.  Father  of  Igal  who  represented  the  tribe  of 
Issachar  among  the  spies  (Num.  xiii  7). 

3.  A  lay  Israelite  of  the  family  of  Baoi  who 
was  compelled  by  Ezra  to  put  a<vsy  his  foreign 
wife  (Ezr.  x.  42).    In  I  Esdr.  it  is  given  as 

JOSF.PHUS. 
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4.  Representative  of  the  priestly  family  of 
Shebaoiah,  in  the  next  generation  after  the  Return 
from  Captivity  (Neh.  xii.  14). 

5.  Cle»<r>j4>os).  A  Jewish  officer  defeated  by 
Gorgias  c.  164  B.C.  (1  Mace.  v.  8  j  56,  60.). 

6.  In  2  Mace.  viii.  22,  x.  19,  Joseph  is  named 
among  the  brethren  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  apparently 
in  place  of  John  (Ewald,  Gesch.  iv.  384  note ; 
Grimm,  ad  2  Mace.  viii.  22).  The  confusion  of 
'\uinn)t,  'la<rii<t>,  'Im<rij»  »  well  seen  in  the  various 
leadings  in  Matt.  xiii.  55. 

7.  AnancestorofJudith(Jud.viii.l).  [B.F.W.] 

8.  One  of  the  ancestors  of  Christ  (Luke  Hi-  30), 
son  of  Jonan,  and  the  eighth  generation  from 
David  inclusive,  about  contemporary  therefore 
with  king  Ahaxiah. 

9.  Another  ancestor  of  Christ,  son  of  Judah  or 
Abiud,  and  grandson  of  Joanna  or  Hananiah  the 
son  of  Zerubbabel,  Luke  iii.  26.  Alford  adopts  the 
leading  Josek,  a  mistake  which  seems  to  originate 
with  the  common  ooufusion  in  Heb.  MSS.  between 
1  and  *|. 

10.  Another,  son  of  Mattathias,  in  the  seventh 
generation  before  Joseph  the  husband  of  the  Virgin. 

11.  Son  of  HeU,  and  reputed  father  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  recurrence  of  this  name  in  the  three 
above  instances,  once  before,  and  twice  after  Ze- 
rubbabel, whereas  it  does  not  occur  once  in  St. 
Matthew's  genealogy,  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the 
paternal  descent  of  Joseph  the  son  of  Heli,  ns  traced 
by  St.  Luke  to  Nathan  the  son  of  David. 

AU  that  is  told  us  of  Joseph  in  the  N.  T.  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  He  was  a  just 
man,  and  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David,  and 
was  known  as  such  by  his  contemporaries,  who 
called  Jesus  the  son  of  David,  and  were  disposed  to 
own  Him  as  Messiah,  as  being  Joseph's  son.  The 
public  registers  also  contained  his  name  under  the 
reckoning  of  the  house  of  David  (John  i.  45 ;  Luke 
iii.  23 ;  Matt.  i.  20 ;  Luke  ii.  4).  He  lived  at 
Nazareth  in  Galilee,  and  it  is  probable  that  his 
family  had  been  settled  there  for  at  least  two  preced- 
ing generations,  possibly  from  the  time  of  Matthat, 
the  common  grandfather  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  since 
Mary  lived  there  too  (Luke  i.  26, 27 ).  He  espoused 
Mary,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  his  uncle  Jacob, 
and  before  he  took  her  home  as  his  wife  received 
the  angelic  communication  recorded  in  Matt  i.  20. 
It  must  have  been  within  a  very  short  time  of  his 
taking  her  to  his  home,  that  the  decree  went  forth 
from  Augustus  Caesar  which  obliged  him  to  leave 
Nazareth  with  his  wife  and  go  to  Bethlehem.  He 
was  there  with  Mary  and  her  first-born,  when  the 
shepherds  came  to  see  the  babe  in  the  manger,  and 
he  went  with  them  to  the  temple  to  preseut  the 
infant  according  to  the  law,  and  there  heard  the 
prophetic  words  of  Simeon,  as  he  held  him  in  his 
arms.  When  the  wise  men  from  the  East  came 
to  Bethlehem  to  worship  Christ,  Joseph  was 
there;  and  he  went  down  to  Egypt  with  them 
by  night,  when  warned  by  an  angel  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  them ;  and  on  a  second  message 
he  returned  with  them  to  the  land  of.  Israel,  in- 
tending to  reside  at  Bethlehem  the  city  of  David ; 
but  being  afraid  of  Archelaus  he  took  up  his  abode, 
«  before  his  marriage,  at  Nazareth,  where  he  carried 
on  his  trade  as  a  carpenter.  When  Jesus  was  12 
years  old  Joseph  and  Mary  took  him  with  them  to 
keep  the  Passover  at  Jerusalemt  and  when  they 
returned  to  Nazareth  he  continued  to  act  as  a  father 


to  the  child  Jesus,  and  was  reputed  to  be  so  indeed. 
But  here  our  knowledge  of  Joseph  ends.  That  he 
died  before  our  Lord's  crucifixion,  is  indeed  tolerably 
certain,  by  what  is  related,  John  xix.  27,  and  per- 
haps Mark  vi.  3  may  imply  that  he  was  then  dead. 
But  where,  when,  or  how  he  died,  we  know  not. 
What  was  his  age  when  he  married,  what  children 
he  had,  and  who  was  their  mother,  are  questions 
on  which  tradition  has  been  very  busy,  and  very 
contradictory,  and  on  which  it  affords  no  available 
information  whatever.  In  feet  the  different  ac- 
counts given  are  not  traditions,  but  the  attempts 
of  different  ages  of  the  early  Church  to  reconcile 
the  narrative  of  the  Gospels  with  their  own  opi- 
nions, and  to  give  support,  as  they  thought,  to  the 
miraculous  conception.  It  is  not  necessary  to  detail 
or  examine  these  accounts  here,  as  they  throw  light 
rather  upon  the  history  of  those  opinions  during 
four  or  five  centuries,  than  upon  the  history  of  Jo- 
seph. But  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  origin 
of  all  the  earliest  stories  and  assertions  of  the  lathers 
concerning  Joseph,  as,  e.  g.,  his  extreme  old  age,  his 
having  sons  by  a  former  wife,  his  having  the  cus- 
tody of  Mary  given  to  him  by  lot,  and  so  on,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  apocryphal  Gospels,  of  which 
the  earliest  is  the  Protevangelium  of  St.  James, 
apparently  the  work  of  a  Christian  Jew  of  the 
second  century,  quoted  by  Origen,  and  referred 
to  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Justin  Martyr 
(Tischendorf,  Proleg.  xiii.).  The  same  stories  are 
repeated  in  the  other  apocryphal  Gospels.  The 
monophysite  Coptic  Christians  are  said  to  have 
first  assigned  a  festival  to  St.  Joseph  in  the  Ca- 
lendar, viz.,  on  the  20th  July,  which  is  thus  in- 
scribed in  a  Coptic  almanack: — "Requies  sancti 
senia  justi  Josephi  fabri  lignarii,  Deiparae  Virginia 
Mariae  sponsi,  qui  pater  Christ!  vocari  promeruit.'" 
The  apocryphal  Historia  Josephi  fabri  lignarii, 
which  now  exists  in  Arabic,  is  thought  by  Tischen- 
dorf to  have  been  originally  written  in  Coptic,  and 
the  festival  of  Joseph  is  supposed  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Western  Churches  from  the  East  as 
late  as  the  year  1399.'  The  above-named  history 
is  acknowledged  to  be  quite  fabulous,  though  it  be- 
longs probably  to  the  4th  century.  It  professes  to 
be  an  account  given  by  our  Lord  Himself  to  the 
apostles  on  the  Monnt  of  Olives,  and  placed  by 
them  in  the  library  of  Jerusalem.  It  ascribes  111 
years  to  Joseph's  lite,  and  makes  him  old  and  the 
father  of  4  sons  and  2  daughters  before  he  espoused 
Mary.  It  is  headed  with  this  sentence :  "  Bene- 
dictiones  ejus  et  preces  servant  nos  omnes,  o  fratres. 
Amen."  The  reader  who  wishes  to  know  the  opi- 
nion of  the  ancients  on  the  obscure  subject  of  Jo- 
seph's marriage  may  consult  Jerome's  acrimonious 
tract  Contra  Helmidhm.  He  will  see  that  Jerome 
highly  disapproves  the  common  opinion  (derived 
from  the  apocryphal  Gospels)  of  Joseph  being  twice 
married,  and  that  he  claims  the  authority  of  Igna- 
tius, Polycarp,  Irenaeus,  Justin  Martyr,  and  "many 
other  apostolical  men,"  in  favour  of  his  own  view, 
that  our  Lord's  brethren  were  his  cousins  only,  or 
at  all  events  against  the  opinion  of  Helvidius, 
which  had  been  held  by  Ebion,  Theodotus  of  By- 
zantium, and  Valentine,  that  they  were  the  children 
of  Joseph  and  Mary.  Those  who  held  this  opinion 
were  called  Ardidicomarianitae,  as  enemies  ef  the 
Virgin.    (Epiphanius,  Adv.  Haeres.  1.  iii.  t,  ii.  * 

•  Calmet,  however,  places  the  admission  of  Joseph 
Into  the  calendar  of  the  Western  Church  as  early  as 
before  the  year  900.    See  Tischendorf,  tit  tup.  ' 
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Hater.  Ixxviii.,  also  Ilaer.  Ii.  See  aim  Pearson  as 
the  Creed,  Art.  Virgin  Mary;  Mill,  on  the  Bre- 
thren of  the  Lord ;  Calmet,  de  S.  Joseph.  8.  Mar. 
Virg.  oonjuge ;  and  for  an  able  statement  of  the 
opposite  view,  Alford's  note  on  Matt.  xiii.  55 ; 
Winer,  Rub.  ».  to.  Jeam  and  Joseph.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JOSEPH  OP  ABIMATHAEA  4 
A»b  'ApipaSatas),  a  rich  and  pious  Israelite  who 
had  the  privilege' of  performing  the  last  oflices  of 
duty  and  affection  to  the  body  of  our  Lord.  He  is 
distinguished  from  other  persons  of  the  same  name 
by  the  addition  of  his  birth-place  Arimathaea,  a 
city  supposed  by  Robinson  to  be  situated  somewhere 
between  Lydda  and  Nobe,  now  Beit  Nuba,  a  mile 
north-east  of  Yalo  (Bibl.  Res.  ii.  239-41,  iii.  142). 

Joseph  is  denominated  by  St.  Mark  (xv.  43)  an 
honourable  counsellor,  by  which  we  are  probably  to 
understand  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Great 
Council,  or  Sanhedrim.  He  is  further  characterised 
as  "a  good  man  and  a  just"  (Luke  xxiii.  50),  one 
of  those  who,  bearing  in  their  hearts  the  words  of 
their  old  prophets,  was  waiting  for  the  kingdom  of 
God  (Mark  xv.43;  Luke  ii.  25, 38,  xxiii.  51).  We 
are  expressly  told  that  he  did  not  "  consent  to  the 
counsel  and  deed  "  of  his  colleagues  in  conspiring  to 
bring  about  the  death  of  Jesus;  but  he  seems  to 
have  lacked  the  courage  to  protest  against  their 
judgment.  At  all  events  we  know  that  he  shrank, 
through  fear  of  his  countrymen,  from  professing 
himself  openly  a  disciple  of  our  Lord. 

The  awful  event,  however,  which  crushed  the 
hopes  while, it  excited  the  fears  of  the  chosen 
disciples,  had  the  effect  of  inspiring  him  with  a 
boldness  and  confidence  to  which  he  had  before  been 
a  stranger.  The  crucifixion  seems  to  have  wrought 
in  him  the  same  clear  conviction  that  it  wrought  in 
the  Centurion  who  stood  bv  the  cross;  for  on  the 
very  evening  of  that  dreadful  day,  when  the  triumph 
of  the  chief  priests  and  rulers  seemed  complete, 
Joseph  "  went  in  boldly  unto  Pilate  and  craved  the 
body  of  Jesus."  The  fact  is  mentioned  by  all  four 
Kvangelists.  Pilate,  having  assured  himself  that 
the  Divine  Sufferer  was  dead,  consented  to  the 
request  of  Joseph,  who  was  thus  rewarded  for  his 
faith  and  courage  by  the  blessed  privilege  of  con- 
signing to  his  own  new  tomb  the  body  of  his  cruci- 
fied Lord.  In  this  sacred  office  he  was  assisted  by 
Nicodemus,  who,  like  himself,  hail  hitherto  been 
afraid  to  make  open  profession  of  his  faith,  but  now 
dismissing  his  fears  brought  an  abundant  store  of 
myrrh  and  aloes  for  the  eipbalming  of  the  body  of 
his  Lord  according  to  the  Jewish  custom. 

These  two  masters  in  Israel  then  having  enfolded 
the  sacred  body  in  the  linen  shroud  which  Joseph 
had  bought,  consigned  it  to  a  tomb  hewn  in  a  rock 
— a  tomb  where  no  human  corpse  had  ever  vet 
been  bud. 

It  is  specially  recorded  that  the  tomb  was  in  a 
garden  belonging  to  Joseph,  and  close  to  the  place 
of  crucifixion. 

The  minuteness  of  the  narrative  seems  purposely 
designed  to  take  away  all  ground  or  pretext  for  any 
rumour  that  might  be  spread,  after  the  Resurrection, 
that  it  was  some  other,  not  Jesus  Himself,  that  had 
risen  from  the  grave.  But  the  burial  of  Jesus  in 
the  new  private  sepulchre  of  the  rich  man  of  Ari- 
toathea  must  also  be  regarded  as  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (liii.  9):  according  to  the 
literal  rendering  of  Bishop  Lowth  "  with  the  rich 
man  was  His  tomb."  Nothing,  but  of  the  merest 
legendary  character,  is  recorded  of  Joseph,  beyond 
what  w«  read  in  Scripture.    There  is  a  tradition, 


JOSHAPHAT 

surely  a  very  Improbable  one,  that  he  was  of  the 
number  of  the  seventy  disciples.  Another,  whether 
authentic  or  not,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  ge- 
nerally current,  namely — that  Joseph  being  sent 
to  Great  Britain  by  the  Apostle  St.  Philip,  about 
the  year  63,  settled  with  his  brother  disciples  at 
Glastonbury,  in  Somersetshire;  and  there  erected 
of  wicker-twigs  the  first  Christian  oratory  in  Eng- 
land, the  parent  of  the  majestic  abbey  which  was 
afterwards  founded  on  the  same  site.  The  local 
guides  to  this  day  show  the  miraculous  thorn  (said 
to  bud  and  blossom  every  Christmas-day)  that 
sprung  from  the  staff  which  Joseph  stuck  in  the 
ground  as  he  stopped  to  rest  himself  on  the  hill 
top.  (See  Dngdale's  Motuisticon,  i.  1 ;  and  Heeine, 
Hat.  and  Ant.  of  Glastonbury ;  Assemann,  Bibt. 
Orient,  iii.  319).  Winer  refers  to  a  monograph 
on  Joseph — Broemel,  Diss,  de  Josepho  Arimalh. 
Viteb.  1083,  4to.  [E.  H  a.] 

JO'SEPH,  calle.1  BARSABAS,  and  sur- 
named  Justus;  one  of  the  two  persons  chosen  by 
the  assembled  church  (Acts  i.  23)  as  worthy  to  fill 
the  place  in  the  Apostolic  company  from  which 
Judas  had  fallen.  He,  therefore,  had  been  a  com- 
panion of  the  disciples  all  the  time  that  they  fol- 
lowed Jesus,  from  His  baptism  to  His  ascension. 

Papias  (ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  39)  calls  him  Justns 
Barsabas,  and  relates  that  having  drunk  some 
deadly  poison  he,  through  the  grace  of  the  Lord, 
sustained  no  harm.  Eusebius  (H.  E.  i.  12)  states 
that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples.  He  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  Joses  Bains  bus  (Acta  iv.  36) 
and  from  Judas  Barsabas  (Acts  xv.  22).  The 
signification  of  Barsabas  is  quite  uncertain.  Light- 
foot  (Hot.  Hebr.  Acts  i.  23)  gives  five  possible 
interpretations  of  it,  viz.,  the  son  of  conversion,  of 
quiet,  of  an  oath,  of  wisdom,  of  the  old  man.  He 
prefers  the  last  two ;  and  suggests  that  Joseph 
Barsabas  may  be  the  same  as  Joses  the  son  of  Al- 
phaeus,  and  that  Judas  Barsabas  may  be  his  brother 
the  Apostle.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JOSETHUS  ('IaVitfior),  1  Esdr.  ii.  34. 
[Joseph,  3.] 

JO'SE-8  (,'lmriis,  'hpoit,  Alford;  \»<rii  is 
the  genitive  case).  1.  Son  of  Eliexer,  in  the  genea- 
logy of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  29),  15th  generation  from 
David,  ■'.  e.  abont  the  reign  of  Monasseh. 

2.  One  of  the  Lord's  brethren  (Matt  xiii.  55; 
Mark  vi.  3).  His  name  connects  him  with  the  pre- 
ceding. For  the  inquiry  who  these  brethren  of  the 
Lord  were,  see  James.  All  that  appears  with  cer- 
tainty from  Scripture  is  that  his  mother's  name  was 
Mary,  and  his  brother's  James  (Matt,  xxvii.  56). 

3.  Joses  Barnabas  (Acts  iv.  36).  [Bar- 
sabas ]  [A.  C.  H.] 

JO'SHAH  (nB^» :  'lavla  ;  Alex.  Imrias 
Josa),  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Simeon,  son  of 
Amaziah,  and  connected  with  the  more  prosperous 
branch  of  the  tribe,  who,  in  the  days  of  Hexekiah, 
headed  a  marauding  expedition  against  the  peaceable 
Hamite  shepherds  dwelling  in  Gedor,  exterminated 
them,  and  occupied  their  pasturage  (I  Chr.  iv.  34, 
38-40. 

JO  SHAPHAT  (DSt?V:  'lmnupdr  ;  Cod. 
Fred.  Aug.  '\tteta<pi.t  •  Josaphat),  the  Mithnite, 
one  of  David's  guard,  apparently  selected  from 
among  the  warriors  from  the  east  of  Jordan  (I  Chr. 
xi.  43).  Buxtorf  (Lex.  Tilm.  p.  1284)  givo, 
Mntlumn  as  the  Chaldee  equivalent  of  Bashnu,  by 
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which  the  latter  la  always  represented  in  the  Targ. 
Onk. ;  and  if  this  were  the  place  which  gave  Josha- 
phat  his  surname  he  was  probably  a  Gadite.  In 
the  Syriac  Joshaphat  and  Uzziah  (ver.  44)  are 
interchanged,  and  the  latter  appears  as  *'  Azi  of 
Anathoth." 

JOSHAVI'AH  (TWfrt  *Wa;  Cod.  Fred. 
Aug.  'Iaurcla:  Josala),  the  son  of  Elnaam,  and  one 
of  David's  guards  (1  Chr.  xi.  46).  The  LXX. 
make  him  the  son  of  Jeribai,  by  reading  fa3  for 
V13.  The  name  appears  in  eight,  and  probably 
nine,  different  forms  in  the  MSS.  collated  by 
Kennicott. 

JOSHBEKA'SHAH  (nE'j?3B'J :  'Uafiaaaxi; 
2,<fSaKandy,  Cod.  Alex. :  Jesbacassa),  head  of  the 
ltith  course  of  musicians.  [Jeshabelah.]  He 
belonged  to  the  house  of  Heman  (1  Chr.  xxr. 
4,  24).  [A.  C.  H.] 

JOSHUA  'Iijo-oS*:  Joma :  i.  t. 

"  whose  help  is  Jehovah,"  Gesen.,  or  rather  "  God 
the  Saviour,  Pearson,  On  the  Oread,  Art.  II.,  p.  89, 
ed.  1843 :  on  the  import  of  his  name,  and  the  change 
of  it  from  Oshea  or  Hoshea,  Numb.  xiii.  16  =  "  wel- 
fare" or  "  salvation,"  see  Pearson,  /.  c. :  it  appears 
in  the  various  forms  of  Hoshea,  Oshea,  Jehoshoa  , 
Jeshua,  and  Jesus.  1.  The  son  of  Nan,  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii.  27).  The  future 
captain  of  invading  hosts  grew  up  a  slave  in  the 
brick-fields  of  Egypt.  Born  about  the  time  when 
Moses  fled  into  Midian,  he  was  a  man  of  nearly 
forty  years  when  he  saw  the  ten  plagues,  and 
shared  in  the  hurried  triumph  of  the  Exodus.  The 
keen  eye  of  the  aged  Lawgiver  soon  discerned  in 
Hoshea  those  qualities  which  might  be  required  in 
a  colleague  or  successor  to  himself.  He  is  men- 
tioned first  in  connexion  with  the  fight  against 
Amalek  at  Rephidim,  when  he  was  chosen  (Ex. 
xvii.  9)  by  Moees  to  lead  the  Israelites.  When 
Mooes  ascended  Mount  Sinai  to  receive  for  the  first 
time  (compare  Ex.  xxiv.  13,  and  xxxiii.  11)  the 
two  Tables,  Joshua,  who  is  called  his  minister  or 
servant,  accompanied  him  part  of  the  way,  and  was 
the  first  to  accost  him  in  his  descent  (Ex.  xxxii. 
17).  Soon  afterwards  he  was  one  of  the  twelve 
chiefs  who  were  sent  (Num.  xiii.  17)  to  explore 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  one  of  the  two  (xiv.  6) 
who  gave  an  encouraging  report  of  their  journey. 
The  40  years  of  wandering  were  almost  passed, 
and  Joshua  was  one  of  the  few  survivors,  when 
Moses,  shortly  before  his  death,  was  directed  (Num. 
xxvii.  18)  to  invest  Joshua  solemnly  and  publicly 
with  definite  authority  in  connexion  with  Eleazar 
the  priest,  over  the  people.  And  after  this  was 
done,  God  Himself  gave  Joshua  a  charge  by  the 
month  of  the  dying  Lawgiver  (Deut.  xxxi.  14,  23). 

Under  the  direction  of  God  again  renewed  (Josh, 
i.  1),  Joshua,  now  m  his  85th  year  (Joseph.  Ant.  v. 
1,  §29),  assumed  the  command  of  the  people  at 
Shittim,  sent  spies  into  Jericho,  crossed  the  Jordan, 
fortified  a  camp  at  Gilgal,  circumcised  the  people, 
kept  the  passover,  and  was  visited  by  the  Captain  * 
of  the  Lord's  Host.  A  miracle  made  the  fall  of 
Jericho  more  terrible  to  the  Canaanites.  A  miracu- 
lous repulse  in  the  first  assault  on  Ai  impressed  upon 
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*  It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  Captain  of  the 
Lord's  Host  was  a  created  being:  or  not.    Dr.  W.  H. 


the  invaders  the  warning  that  they  were  the  instru- 
ments of  a  holy  and  jealous  God.  Ai  fell :  and  the 
law  was  inscribed  on  Mount  Ebal,  and  read  by  their 
leader  in  the  presence  of  all  Israel. 

The  treaty  which  the  fear-stricken  Gibeonites 
obtained  deceitfully  was  generously  respected  by 
Joshua.  It  stimulated  and  brought  to  a  point  the 
hostile  movements  of  the  five  confederate  chiefs  of 
the  Amorites.  Joshua,  aided  by  an  unprecedented 
hailstorm,  and  a  miraculous  prolongation  of  the 
day,  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  them  at  Mak- 
kedah,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  subjugate  the 
south  country  as  far  as  Kadesh-barnea  and  Gaza. 
He  returned  to  the  camp  at  Gilgal,  master  Df  half 
of  Palestine. 

In  another  campaign  he  marched  to  the  waters 
of  Merom,  where  he  met  and  overthrew  a  confe- 
deracy of  the  Canaanitish  chiefs  in  the  north,  under 
Jabin  king  of  Hazor ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  pro- 
tracted war  he  led  his  victorious  soldiers  to  the 
gates  of  Zidon  and  into  the  valley  of  Lebanon  under 
Hermon.  In  six  years,  six  nations  with  thirty-one 
kings  swell  the  roll  of  his  conquests ;  amongst  others 
the  Anakim — the  old  terror  of  Israel — are  specially 
recorded  as  destroyed  everywhere  except  in  Phi- 
listia.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  extensive 
conquests  of  Joshua  were  not  intended  to  achieve  , 
and  did  not  achieve  the  complete  extirpation  of  the 
Canaanites,  many  of  whom  continued  to  occupy 
isolated  strongholds  throughout  the  land.  ' 

Joshua,  now  stricken  in  years,  proceeded  in  con- 
junction with  Eleazar  and  the  heads  of  the  tribes 
to  complete  the  division  of  the  conquered  land ;  and 
when  all  was  allotted,  Timnath-serah  in  Mount 
Ephraim  was  assigned  by  the  people  as  Joshua's 
peculiar  inheritance.  The  Tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation was  established  at  Shiloh,  six  cities  of 
refuge  were  appointed,  forty-eight  cities  assigned 
to  the  Levites,  and  the  warriors  of  the  trans- Jordanic 
tribes  dismissed  in  peace  to  their  homes. 

After  an  interval  of  rest,  Joshua  convoked  an 
assembly  from  all  Israel.  He  delivered  two  solemn 
addresses  reminding  them  of  the  marvellous  fulfil- 
ment of  God's  promises  to  their  fathers,  and  warn- 
ing them  of  the  conditions  on  which  their  pros- 
perity depended;  and  lastly,  he  caused  them  to 
renew  their  covenant  with  God,  at  Shechem,  a  place 
already  famous  in  counexion  with  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxv. 
4),  and  Joseph  (Josh.  xxiv.  32). 

He  died  at  the  age  of  1 10  years,  and  was  buried 
in  his  own  city,  Timnath-serah. 

Joshua's  life  has  been  noted  as  one  of  the  very 
few  which  are  recorded  in  history  with  some  fulness 
of  detail,  yet  without  any  stain  upon  them.  In 
his  character  have  been  traced,  under  an  Oriental 
garb,  such  features  as  chiefly  kindled  the  imagina- 
tion of  Western  chroniclers  and  poets  in  the  middle 
ages :  the  character  of  a  devout  warrior,  blameless 
and  fearless,  who  has  been  taught  by  serving  as  a 
youth  how  to  command  as  a  man ;  who  earns  by 
manly  vigour  a  quiet  honoured  old  age;  who  com- 
bines Btrength  with  gentleness,  ever  looking  up  for 
and  obeying  the  Divine  Impulse  with  the  simplicity 
of  a  child,  while  he  wields  great  power  and  directs 
it  calmly,  and  without  swerving,  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  high  unselfish  purpose. 


First  Chapter,  Camb.  1841,  p.  92).  But  J.  O.  Abicht 
(D>  Dace  Exercitus,  #e.,  ap.  Nov.  The*.  Theologico- 


Mill  discusses  this  point  at  fall  length  and  with  great  phitolog.  i.  SOS)  is  of  opinion  that  He  was  the  nn- 
1  earning,  and  decides  In  favour  of  the  former  alter-  1  created  Angel,  the  Son  or  God.  Compare  also  PfehTor, 
native  (On  the  Historical  Character  of  St.  Lute's  ,  Diff.  Script,  hoc.  p.  US. 
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All  that  part  of  the  book  of  Joshua  which  relates 
hia  personal  history  seems  to  be  written  with  the 
unconscious,  vivid  power  of  an  eye-witness.  We 
an  not  merely  taught  to  look  with  a  distant  rever- 
ence upon  the  first  man  who  bears  the  name  which 
is  above  every  name.  We  stand  by  the  side  of  one 
who  is  admitted  to  hear  the  words  of  God,  and  see 
the  vision  of  the  Almighty.  The  image  of  the 
armed  warrior  is  before  us  as  when  in  the  sight  of 
two  armies  he  lifted  up  his  spear  over  unguarded 
Ai.  We  see  the  majestic  presence  which  inspired 
all  Israel  (iv.  14)  with  awe;  the  mild  rather  who 
remonstrated  with  Achan;  the  calm  dignified  judge 
who  pronounced  his  sentence;  the  devout  worshipper 
prostrating  himself  before  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's 
host.  We  see  the  lonely  man  in  the  height  of  his 
power,  separate  from  those  about  him,  the  last  sur- 
vivor, save  one,  of  a  famous  generation ;  the  ho- 
noured old  man  of  many  deeds  and  many  sufferings, 
gathering  his  dying  energy  for  an  attempt  to  bind 
his  people  more  closely  to  the  service  of  God  whom 
he  had  so  long  served  and  worshipped,  and  whom 
he  was  ever  learning  to  know  more  and  more. 

The  great  work  of  Joshua's  life  was  more  ex- 
citing but  less  hopeful  than  that  of  Moses.  He 
gathered  the  first  fruits  of  the  autumn  harvest 
where  his  predecessor  had  sown  the  seed  in  spring. 
It  was  a  high  and  hopeful  task  to  watch  beside  the 
cradle  of  a  mighty  nation,  and  to  train  its  early 
footsteps  in  laws  which  should  last  for  centuries. 
And  it  was  a  fit  end  to  a  life  of  expectation  to  gate 
with  longing  eyes  from  Pisgsh  upon  the  Land  of 
Promise.  But  no  such  brightness  gleamed  upon 
the  calm  close  of  Joshua's  life.  Solemn  words,  and 
dark  with  foreboding,  fell  from  him  as  he  sat 
"  under  the  oak  that  was  by  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Lord  in  Shochem."  The  excitement  of  his  battles 
was  post ;  and  there  had  grown  up  in  the  mind  of 
the  pious  leader  a  consciousness  that  it  is  the  ten- 
dency of  prosperity  and  success  to  make  a  people 
wanton  and  worldly-minded,  idolaters  in  spirit  if 
not  in  act,  and  to  alienate  them  from  God. 

Holy  Scripture  itself  suggests  (Heb.  iv.  8)  the 
consideration  of  Joshua  as  a  type  of  Christ. 
Many  of  the  Christian  Fathers  have  enlarged  upon 
this  view ;  and  Bishop  Pearson,  who  has  collected 
their  opinions  (On  the  Creed,  Art.  ii.  pp.  87-90, 
and  94-96,  ed.  1843),  points  out  the  following  and 
many  other  typical  resemblances:  (1.)  the  name 
common  to  both ;  (2.)  Joshua  brings  the  people  of 
God  into  the  land  of  promise,  and  divides  the  land 
among  the  tribes ;  Jesus  brings  His  people  into  the 
presence  of  God,  and  assigns  to  them  their  man- 
sions; (.1.)  as  Joshua  succeeded  Moses  and  com- 
pleted his  work,  so  the  Gospel  of  Christ  succeeding 
the  law,  announced  One  by  whom  all  that  believe 
are  justified  from  all  things  from  which  we  could 
not  be  justified  by  the  Law  of  Moses  (Acta  xiii. 
39)  ;  (4.)  as  Joshua  the  minister  of  Moses  renewed 
the  rite  of  circumcision,  so  Jesus  the  minister  of 
the  circumcision  brought  in  the  circumcision  of  the 
heart  (Rom.  rv.  8,  ii.  29). 

The  treatment  of  the  Canaanites  by  their  Jewish 
conquerors  is  fully  discussed  by  Dean  Graves  On 
the  Pentateuch,  Pt.  3,  Lect.  i.  He  concludes  that 
„  the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites  was  justified  by 
their  crimes,  and  that  the  employment  of  the  Jews 
in  such  extermination  was  quite  consistent  with 
God's  method  of  governing  the  world.  Prof.  Fair- 
bairn  (Typology  of  Scripture,  bk.  ait.  ch.  4,  §1,  ed. 
1854),  argues  with  great  force  and  candour  in  favour 
of  the  complete  agreement  of  the  principles  on 
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which  the  war  was  carried  on  by  Joshua  with  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 

Among  the  supernatural  occurrences  in  the  life 
of  Joshua,  none  has  led  to  so  much  discussion  as 
the  prolongation  of  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Msk- 
kedah  (x.  12-14).  No  great  difficulty  is  found,  in 
deciding  as  Planer  has  done  (Diff.  Script,  toe.  p. 
175),  between  the  lengths  of  this  day  and  that  of 
Hexekiah  (2  K.  xx.  1 1 ) ;  and  in  connecting  both 
Aays  with  the  Egyptian  tradition  mentioned  by  He-  ' 
rodotus,  ii.  142.  But  since  modern  science  revealed 
the  stupendous  character  of  this  miracle,  modem  cri- 
ticism has  made  several  attempts  to  explain  it  away. 
It  is  regarded  by  Le  Clerc,  Dathe,  and  others,  a» 
no  miracle  but  an  optical  illusion ;  by  KosenmiiUrr, 
following  Ilgen,  as  a  mistake  of  the  time  of  day ; 
by  Winer  and  many  lecent  German  critics,  with 
whom  Dr.  Davidson  (Introd.  to  0.  T.  p.  fi44) 
seems  to  agree,  as  a  mistake  of  the  meaning  or  the 
authority  of  a  poetical  contributor  to  the  book  of 
Jasher.  So  Ewald  (Oesch.  Isr.  ii.  326)  traces  in 
the  latter  part  of  verse  1 3  an  interpolation  by  the 
hand  of  that  anonymous  Jew  whom  he  supposes  to 
have  written  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  here 
to  have  misunderstood  the  vivid  conception  of  an 
old  poet :  and  he  cites  numerous  similar  conceptions 
from  the  old  poetry  of  Greece,  Home,  Arabia,  and 
Peru.  But  the  literal  and  natural  interpretation 
of  the  text  as  intended  to  describe  a  miracle  is  suffi- 
ciently vindicated  by  Deyling,  Obsen.  Sacr.  i. 
§  19,  p.  100 ;  and  J.  G.  Abicht,  De  station*  Solis 
ap.  Nov.  Thee.  Theol.-Philot.  i.  516 :  and  is  forcibly 
stated  by  Bishop  Watson  in  the  4th  letter  in  his 
Apology  for  the  Bible. 

Procopius,  who  flourished  in  the  6th  century, 
relates  (  Vandal,  ii.  10)  that  an  inscription  existed  r 
at  Tingis  in  Mauritania,  set  up  by  Phoenician  re- 
fugees from  Canaan,  and  declaring  in  the  Phoeni- 
cian language,  "  We  are  they  who  fled  from  the 
face  of  Joshua  the  robber  the  son  of  Nun."  Kwald 
(Oach,  Isr.  ii.  297,  298)  gives  sound  reasons  for 
forbearing  to  use  this  story  as  authentic  hUtory. 
It  is,  however,  accepted  by  Kawlinsoo  (Hampton 
Lecture,  for  1859,  iii.  91 ). 

Lightfbot  (Bar.  Heb.  in  Matt.  i.  5,  and  Cliorogr. 
Lucae  praemis.  iv.  §  3)  quotes  Jewish  traditions  to 
the  effect  that  Kahab  became  a  proselyte,  and  the 
wife  of  Joshua,  and  the  ancestress  of  nine  prophets 
and  priests ;  also  that  the  sepulchre  of  Joshua  was 
adorned  with  an  image  of  the  Sun  in  memory  of 
the  miracle  of  Ajalon.  The  LXX.  and  the  Arab. 
Ver.,  add  to  Josh.  xxiv.  30  the  statement  that  in 
his  sepulchre  were  deposited  the  flint-knives  which 
were  used  for  the  circumcision  at  Gilgal  (Josh. 
v.2). 

The  principal  occurrences  in  the  life  of  Joshua 
are  reviewed  by  Bishop  Hall  in  his  Contempla- 
tions on  the  O.  T.  bks.  7,  8,  and  9. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  Bethahemesh,  in  whose  land 
was  the  stone  at  which  the  milch-kine  stopped, 
when  they  drew  the  ark  of  God  with  the  offerings 
of  the  Philistines  from  Ekron  to  Bethshemesh 
(1  Sam.  vi.  14, 18). 

3.  A  governor  of  the  city  who  gave  his  name  to 
a  gate  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xxiii.  8). 

4.  (Called  Jeshua  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiahl,  a  high- 
priest,  who  returned  from  the  Captivity  with  Zerub- 
babel.  For  details  see  Jeshua,  No.  4.  [W.  T.  B.J 

JOSH  UA,  BOOK  OP.  1.  Authority.— The 
claim  of  the  book  of  Joshua  to  a  place  in  the 
Canon  of  the  O.  T.  has  never  been  disputed.  [S>» 
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CAHON.]  (Bp.  Cosin's  SchoiastuMl  History  uf 
the  Canon;  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Discourses  on  the 
Canon.)  Its  authority  is  confirmed  by  the  refer- 
ences, in  other  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  to  the 
events  which  are  related  in  it;  as  Ps.  Ixxviii.  53- 
65;  Is.  xxviii.  21;  Hab.  iii.  11-13;  Acts  -vli. 
45 ;  Heb.  to.  8,  xi.  30-32 ;  James  ii.  25.  The 
miracles  which  it  relates,  and  particularly  that  of 
the  prolongation  of  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
Makkedah  bare  led  some  critics  to  entertain  a  suspi- 
cion of  the  credibility  of  the  book  as  a  history. 
But  such  an  objection  does  not  touch  the  book  of 
Joshua  only.  It  must  stand  or  fall  with  nearly 
every  historical  book  of  the  Bible.  Some  Chris- 
tians may  be  more  or  less  disposed  by  excess  of 
candour,  or  a  desire  to  conciliate  opposition,  to 
regard  as  the  effect  of  natural  and  ordinary  causes, 
occurrences  which  have  always  been  and  still  are 
commonly  regarded  as  miraculous  ;  and  such  persons 
cannot  be  blamed  so  long  as  their  views  are  con- 
sistent with  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 
But  it  cannot  be  allowed  that  any  canonical  book 
is  the  less  entitled  to  our  full  belief  because  it 
relates  miracles. 

The  treatment  of  the  Canaanites  which  is  sanc- 
tioned in  this  book  has  been  denounced  for  its 
severity  by  Eichhom  and  earlier  writers.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the  divine 
attribute  of  justice,  or  with  God's  ordinary  way  of 
governing  the  world.  Therefore  the  sanction  which 
is  given  to  it  does  not  impair  the  authority  of  this 
book.  Critical  ingenuity  has  searched  it  in  vain 
for  any  incident  or  sentiment  inconsistent  with 
what  we  know  of  the  character  of  the  age,  or 
irreconcileable  with  other  parts  of  canonical  Scrip- 
ture. Some  discrepancies  are  alleged  by  De  Wette 
and  Hauff  to  exist  within  the  book  itself,  and  have 
been  described  as  material  differences  and  contradic- 
tions. But  they  disappear  when  the  words  of  the 
text  are  accurately  stated  and  weighed,  and  they  do 
not  affect  the  general  credibility  of  the  book. 
Thus,  it  cannot  be  allowed  that  there  is  any  real 
disagreement  between  the  statement  xi.  16  and 
xii.  7  that  Joshua  took  all  the  land  and  gave  it  to 
Israel,  and  the  subsequent  statement  xviii.  M  and 
xvti.  1,  16  that  the  people  were  slack  to  possess  the 
land  which  was  given  to  them,  and  that  the 
Canaanites  were  not  entirely  extirpated :  of  course 
it  was  intended  (Ex.  xxiii.  28,  30)  that  the  people 
should  occupy  the  land  by  little  and  little.  It 
cannot  be  allowed  that  there  is  any  irreconcileable 
contradiction  between  the  statement  xii.  10-12, 
that  the  kings  of  Jerusalem  and  Gezer  were  smitten 
and  their  country  divided,  and  the  statement  xv. 
63,  xvi.  10,  that  their  people  were  not  extirpated 
for  some  time  afterward.  It  cannot  be  allowed 
that  the  general  statement  xi.  23  that  Joshua  gave 
the  land  unto  all  Israel  according  to  their  divisions 
by  their  tribes  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  (xviii. 
1,  xix.  51),  that  many  subsequent  years  passed 
before  the  process  of  division  was  completed,  and 
the  allotments  finally  adjusted.  Other  discre- 
pancies have  been  alleged  by  Dr.  Davidson,  with 
the  view  not  of  disparaging  the  credibility  of  the 
book,  but  of  supporting  the  theory  that  it  is  a 
compilation  from  two  distinct  documents.  The 
boundaries  of  the  different  tribes,  it  is  said,  are 
suited  sometimes  with  greater,  sometimes  with  less 
exactness.  Now,  this  may  be  a  fault  of  the  sur- 
veyors employed  by  Joshua ;  but  it  is  scarcely  an 
inconsistency  to  be  charged  on  the  writer  of  the 
book  who  transcribed  their  descriptions.  Again. 

vol.  I. 


,  the  Divine  promise  that  the  coast  of  Israel  shall 
extend  to  the  Euphrates  (i.  4)  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  fact  that  the  country  whieh  Joshua  was 
commanded  to  divide  (xiii.  16)  does  not  extend  so 
far.  Again,  the  statement  (xiii.  3)  that  Ekron,  &c., 
remained  yet  to  be  possessed  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  subsequent  statement  (xv.  45)  that  it 
was  assigned  to  Judah.  Dr.  Davidson  gives  no 
proof  either  of  his  assertion  that  the  former  text 
is  in  fact  subsequent  to  the  latter,  or  of  his  supposi- 
tion that  Ekron  was  in  the  possession  of  Judah  at 
the  time  of  its  assignment.  Again,  it  would  seem 
that  Dr.  Davidson  pushes  a  theory  too  far  when  he 
assumes  (Introd.  to  0.  T.  637-8)  that  one  and 
the  same  writer  would  hardly  denote  a  "  tribe  " 
by  one  Hebrew  word  in  some  passages,  and  by  a 
synonymous  Hebrew  word  in  others;  or  that  he 
would  not  in  some  passages  designate  Moses  as  the 
servant  of  the  Lord,  and  in  others  mention  Moses 
without  so  designating  him ;  or  that  he  would  not 
describe  the  same  class  of  persons  in  one  place  as 
"  priests,"  and  in  another  as  "  sons  of  Aaron." 
Such  alleged  discrepancies  are  not  sufficient  either 
to  impair  the  authority  of  the  book,  or  to  prove 
that  it  was  not  substantially  the  composition  of  one 
author. 

2.  Scope  and  contents. — The  book  of  Joshua  is 
a  distinct  whole  in  itself.  Although  to  later 
generations  it  became  a  standing  witness  of  the 
faithfulness  of  God  in  fulfilling  His  promises  to 
Israel,  yet  the  immediate  aim  of  the  inspired  writer 
was  probably  of  a  more  simple  character.  He 
records,  for  the  information  of  the  nation  to  which 
he  belonged,  the  acts  of  Joshua  so  far  as  they  pos- 
sessed a  national  interest.  The  book  was  not 
intended  to  be  a  mere  ascription  of  praise  to  God, 
nor  a  mere  biography,  nor  a  mere  collection  of 
documents.  While  it  serves  as  a  link  between  that 
which  precedes,  and  that  which  follows  it,  it  has  a 
distinct  purpose,  which  it  fulfils  completely.  There 
is  not  sufficient  ground  for  treating  it  as  a  part  of 
the  Pentateuch,  or  a  compilation  from  the  same 
documents  as  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  fact  that  its  first  sentence  begins  with 
a  conjunction  does  not  show  any  closer  connexion 
between  it  and  the  Pentateuch  than  exists  between 
Judges  and  it.  The  references  in  i.  8,  viii.  31, 
xxiii.  6,  xxiv.  26,  to  the  "  book  of  the  law  "  rather 
show  that  that  book  was  distinct  from  Joshua. 
Other  references  to  events  recorded  in  the  Penta- 
teuch tend  in  the  same  direction.  No  quotation 
(in  the  strict  modern  sense  of  the  word)  from  the 
Pentateuch  can  be  found  in  Joshua.  The  author 
quotes  from  memory,  like  the  writeis  of  the  N.  T., 
if  he  quotes  at  all  (eomp.  xiii.  7  with  Num.  xxxiv. 
13;  xiii.  17  with  Num.  xxxii.  37;  xiii.  21,  22 
with  Num.  xxxi.  8;  xiii.  14,  33,  and  xiv.  4  with 
Deut.  xviii.  1,  2;  and  Num.  xviii.  20,  xii.  with 
Num.  xxxv.). 

Perhaps  no  part  of  Holy  Scripture  is  more 
injured  than  the  first  half  of  this  book  by  being 
printed  in  chapters  and  verses.  The  first  twelve 
chapters  form  a  continuous  narrative,  which  seems 
never  to  halt  or  flag.  And  the  description  is 
frequently  so  minute  as  to  show  the  hand  not 
merely  of  a  contemporary,  but  of  an  eye-witness. 
An  awful  sense  of  the  Divine  Presence  reigns 
throughout.  We  ore  called  out  from  the  din  and 
tumult  of  each  battle-field  to  listen  to  the  still 
small  Voice.  The  progress  of  events  is  clearly 
foreshadowed  in  the  first  chapter  (vers.  5,  6). 
Step  by  step  we  are  led  on  through  the  solemn 
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preparation,  the  arduous  struggle,  the  crowning 
triumph.  Moving  everything  around,  yet  him  Kilt 
moved  by  an  unseen  Power,  the  Jewish  leader  risen 
high  and  calm  amid  all. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  (ch.  xiii.-xii.)  has 
been  aptly  compared  to  the  Domesday-book  of  the 
Norman  conquerors  of  England.  The  documents 
of  which  it  consist*  were  doubtless  the  abstract  of 
such  reports  as  were  supplied  by  the  men  whom 
Joshua  sent  out  (xviii.  8)  to  describe  the  land.  In 
the  course  of  time  it  is  probable  that  changes  were 
Introduced  into  their  reports — whether  kept  sepa- 
rately among  the  national  archives,  or  embodied  in 
the  contents  of  a  book — by  transcribers  adapting 
them  to  the  actual  state  of  the  country  in  later  times 
when  political  divisions  were  modified,  new  towns 
sprung  np,  and  old  ones  disappeared  (cotnp.  the 
two  lists  of  Leviticol  towns,  Josh.  xxi.  and  1  Chr. 
vi.  54,  &&). 

The  book  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  three 
parts :  (a)  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  (6)  the  partition 
of  Canaan,  (c)  Joshua's  farewell. 

a.  The  preparations  for  the  war,  and  the  passage 
of  the  Jordan,  ch.  1-5 ;  the  capture  of  Jericho,  6 ; 
the  conquest  of  the  south,  7-10;  the  conquest  of 
the  north,  11 ;  recapitulation,  12. 

b.  Territory  assigned  to  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half 
Manasseh,  13  ;  the  lot  of  Caleb  and  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  14,  15;  Ephraim  and  half  Manasseh,  16, 
17  ;  Benjamin,  18 ;  Simeou,  Zebulun,  Issachar, 
Asher,  Naphtali  and  Dan,  19 ;  the  appointment  of 
six  cities  of  refuge,  20 ;  the  assignment  of  forty-eight 
cities  to  Levi,  2 1  j  the  departure  of  the  transjordanic 
tribes  to  their  homes,  22. 

c.  Joshua's  convocation  of  the  people  and  first 
address,  23;  his  second  address  at  Shechem,  and 
his  death,  24. 

The  events  related  in  this  book  extend  over  a 
period  of  about  25  years  from  B.C.  1451  to  1426. 
The  declaration  of  Caleb,  xiv.  10,  is  useful  in 
determining  the  chronology  of  the  book. 

3.  Author. — Nothing  is  really  known  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  book.  Joshua  himself  is  gene- 
rally named  as  the  author  by  the  Jewish  writers 
and  the  Christian  Fathers;  and  a  great  number  of 
critics  acquiesce  more  or  less  entirely  in  that  belief. 
But  no  contemporary  assertion  or  sufficient  historical 
proof  of  the  fact  exists,  and  it  cannot  be  maintained 
without  qualification.  Other  authors  have  been 
'  conjectured,  as  Phinehas  by  Lightfoot ;  Eleazar  by 
Calvin ;  Samuel  by  Van  Til ;  Jeiemiah  by  Henry ; 
one  of  the  elders  who  survived  Joshua,  by  Keil. 
Von  Lengerke  thinks  it  was  written  by  some  one 
in  the  time  of  Josiah ;  Davidson  by  some  one  in  the 
time  of  Saul,  or  somewhat  later ;  Masius,  Le  Clerc, 
Maurer,  and  others  by  some  one  who  lived  after 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  The  late  date  is  now 
advocated  for  the  most  part  in  connexion  with  a 
theory,  which  may  perhaps  help  to  explain  the 
composition  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  but  which,  when 
applied  to  a  book  so  uniform  in  its  style  as  Joshua, 
seems  to  introduce  moredifliculties  than  it  removes. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  book  as  it  now  stands 
is  a  compilation  from  two  earlier  documents ;  one, 
the  original,  called  Elohistic,  the  other  supple- 
mentary, called  Jehovistic ;  they  are  distinguished 
by  the  names  given  in  them  to  God,  and  by  some 
oilier  characteristic  differences  on  which  the  sup- 
porters of  the  hypothesis  are  not  perfectly  agreed. 
Kwald's  theory  is  that  the  Pentateuch  and  the  book 
of  Joshua  form  one  complete  work :  that  it  is 
mainly  compiled  from  contemporary  and  ancient 


documents,  and  that  it  has  grown  into  its  present 
form  under  the  hands  of  rive  successive  writers  or 
editors;  the  first  of  whom  composed  his  book  in 
the  time  of  the  Judges,  and  the  last  (to  whom  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  is  assigned)  in  the  time  of 
Manasseh.  His  account  of  these  authors  or  com- 
piler may  be  seen  in  Oesch.  Itr.  i.  81-174,  and  his 
method  of  apportioning  various  parts  of  the  book  of 
Joshua  to  the  several  writers  in  Oe$ch.  /sr.  i.  84 
and  ti.  299-305.  The  theory  of  this  able  critic, 
so  conjectural,  complicated,  and  arbitrary,  has  met 
with  many  opponents,  and  few,  if  any,  supporters 
even  in  bis  own  country. 

No  one  would  deny  that  some  additions  to  the 
book  might  be  made  after  the  death  of  Joshua  with- 
out detracting  from  the  possible  fact  that  the  hook 
was  substantially  his  composition.  The  last  verses 
(xxiv.  29-33)  were  obviously  added  by  some  biter 
hand.  If,  as  is  possible,  though  not  certain,  some 
subordinate  events,  as  the  capture  of  Hebron,  of 
Debir  (Josh.  xv.  13-19,  and  Judg.  i.  10-15),  and  of 
Leshem  (Josh.  xix.  47,  and  Judg.  xviii.  7),  and 
the  joint  occupation  of  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xv.  63, 
and  Judg.  i.  21)  did  not  occur  till  after  Joshua's 
death,  they  may  have  been  inserted  in  the  book  of 
Joshua  by  a  late  transcriber.  The  passages  xaii. 
2-6,  xvi.  10,  xvii.  11,  which  also  are  subsequently 
re|«ated  in  the  book  of  Judge*,  may  doubtless 
describe  accurately  the  same  state  of  things  existing 
at  two  distinct  periods. 

The  arguments  which,  though  insufficient  to 
prove  that  Joshua  was  the  author,  yet  seem  to 
give  a  preponderance  in  favour  of  him  when  com- 
pared with  any  other  person  who  has  been  named, 
may  be  thus  briefly  stated: — (a)  It  is  evident 
(xxiv.  26)  that  Joshua  oould  and  did  write  some 
account  of  at  least  one  transaction  which  is  related 
in  this  book ;  (6)  the  numerous  accounts  of  Joshua's 
intercourse  with  God  (i.  1,  iii.  7,  iv.  2,  v.  2,  9, 
vi.  2,  vii.  10,  viii.  1,  x.  8,  xi.  6,  xih.  1,  2,  xx.  1, 
xxiv.  2),  and  with  the  Captain  of  the  Lord's  Host 
(v.  13),  must  have  emanated  from  himself;  (e)  no 
one  is  more  likely  than  the  speaker  himself  to  have 
committed  to  writing  the  two  addresses  which  were 
Joshua's  legacy  to  his  people  (xxiii.  and  xxir.) ; 
(d)  no  one  was  so  well  qualified  by  his  position  to 
describe  the  events  related,  and  to  collect  the  docu- 
ments contained  in  the  book ;  (t)  the  example  of 
his  predecessor  and  master,  Moses,  would  have 
suggested  to  him  such  a  record  of  his  acts;  (f) 
one  verse  (vi.  25)  must  have  been  written  by  some 
person  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Joshua;  and  two 
other  verses,  v.  1  and  6 — assuming  the  oommou 
reading  of  the  former  to  be  correct — are  most  fairly 
interpreted  as  written  by  actors  in  the  scene. 

H&vernick'e  assertion  that  some  grammatical 
forms  used  in  Joshua  are  less  ancient  than  the  corre- 
sponding forms  in  Judges,  may  be  set  against  Ketl's 
list  of  expressions  and  forms  which  are  peculiar  to 
this  book  and  the  Pentateuch ;  and  Havemick  is  not 
supported  by  facts  when  he  supposes  that  no  expe- 
dition of  any  separate  tribe  against  the  Canaanites 
could  have  occurred  in  the  lifetime  of  Joshua,  and 
that  the  book  was  therefore  written  some  time 
afterwards.  It  has  been  said  that  the  expression 
"  to  this  day,"  which  is  found  fourteen  times  in 
the  book,  presupposes  so  considerable  an  interval 
of  time  between  the  occurrence  of  the  event  and  the 
composition  of  the  history,  that  Joshua  could  not 
liave  lived  long  enough  to  write  in  such  language. 
But  a  careful  examination  of  the  passages  will 
scarcely  bear  out  that  observation.    For  instance. 
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in  three  places  (xxa.  3,  xxiii.  8,  9)  the  phrase  j 
denotes  a  period  unquestionably  included  within  the 
twenty-five  years  which  Joshua  lived  in  Canaan ;  in 
zxii.  17  it  goes  but  a  little  farther  back  ;  in  iv.  9, 
rii.  26,  vni.  29,  and  x.  27  it  describes  certain  piles  of 
stones  which  he  raised  as  still  remaining — a  remark 
which  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  more  than 
twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  they  were  raised ; 
and  in  vi.  25  it  defines  a  period  within  the  lifetime 
of  a  contemporary  of  Joshua,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably within  his  own.  In  the  remaining  passages 
(viii.  28,  xiii.  13,  xiv.  14,  xv.  63,  xvi.  10)  there 
is  nothing  which  would  make  it  impossible  that 
Joshua  should  have  used  this  expiession. 

4.  There  is  extant  a  Samaritan  Book  of  Joshua 
in  the  Arabic  language.  It  was  printed  for  the 
first  time  at  Leyden  in  1848,  with  the  title  "  Liber 
Josuae ;  Chronicon  Samaritanum,  edidit,  Latine 
vertit,  &c.,  T.  G.  J.  Juynboll."  Its  contents  were 
known  previously  from  the  accounts  given  of  it  by 
Hottinger  and  others.  It  was  written  in  the  13th 
century.  It  recounts  the  late  acts  of  Hoses  ampli- 
fied from  the  book  of  Numbers,  a  history  of  Joshua 
interspersed  with  various  legends,  portions  of  the 
Jewish  law,  and  several  unconnected  historical  pas- 

•  sages  more  or  less  falsified,  extending  down  to  the 
time  of  Hadrian. 

5.  Literature. — The  best  Commentary,  which  is 
accessible  to  the  English  reader,  is  the  translation 
of  Keifs  Commentary  on  Joshua  (Clark,  Edinburgh). 
A  complete  list  of  commentaries  may  be  found  in 
Rosenmttller's^c/ioiia.  Among  the  Fathers,  Ephrem 
Syrus  has  written  an  explanation,  and  Augus- 
tine and  Theodoret  have  discussed  questions  con- 
nected with  the  book.  The  following  commentaries 
may  be  selected  as  most  useful : — That  of  Jarchi  or 
Rashi  (Solomon  ben  Isaac),  translated  into  Latin 
by  Breithaupt,  Gothae,  1710 ;  the  commentary  of 
Masius,  Antwerp,  1574,  inserted  in  the  Critici 
Sacri;  those  of  Le  Clero,  Amsterdam,  1708; 
Rosenraiiller,  Leipsic,  1833;  and  Keil,  Erlangen, 
1847.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JOSI'AH  (injtW*:  'Was:  Josiat)  1.  The 

son  of  Amon  and  Jedidah,  succeeded  his  father  B.C. 
641,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  reigned  31 
years.  His  history  is  contained  in  2  K.  xxii.-xxiv. 
SO;  2  Chr.  xxxiv.,  xxrv.j  and  the  first  twelve 
chapters  of  Jeremiah  throw  much  light  upon  the 
general  character  of  the  Jews  in  his  days. 

He  began  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  to  seek 
the  Lord ;  and  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  for  six  years 
afterwards,  in  a  personal  progress  throughout  all 
the  land  of  Judah  and  Israel,  he  destroyed  every- 
where high  places,  groves,  images,  and  all  outward 
signs  and  relics  of  idolatry.  Those  which  Solomon 
nod  Ahax  had  built,  and  even  Hezekinh  had  spared, 
and  those  which  Manasseh  had  set  up  more  recently, 
now  ceased  to  pollute  the  land  of  Judah;  and  in 
Israel  the  purification  began  with  Jeroboam's  chapel 
nt  Bethel,  in  accordance  with  the  remarkable  pre- 
diction of  the  disobedient  prophet,  by  whom  Josiah 


I  was  called  by  name  three  centuries  before  his  birth 
( 1  K.  xiii.  2).  The  Temple  was  restored  under  * 
special  commission ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  repairs 
Hilkiah  the  priest  [Hilkiah]  found  that  book  of 
the  Law  of  the  Lord  which  quickened  so  remarkably 
the  ardent  zeal  of  the  king.  The  question  as  to 
the  contents  of  that  book  has  been  discussed  else- 
where :  in  forming  an  opinion  on  it  we  should  bear 
in  mind  that  it*  is  very  difficult  for  ns  in  this  age 
and  country  to  estimate  the  scantiness  of  the  op- 
portunities which  were  then  open  to  laymen  of 
acquiring  literary  knowledge  connected  with  reli- 
gion. The  special  commission  sent  forth  by  Jebo- 
shaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7)  is  a  proof  that  even  under 
such  kings  as  Asa  and  his  son,  the  Levites  were 
insufficient  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
people.  What  then  must  have  been  the  amount 
of  information  accessible  to  a  generation  which  had 
grown  up  in  the  reigns  of  Manasseh  and  Amon? 
We  do  not  know  that  the  Law  was  read  as  a  stated 
part  of  any  ordinary  public  service  in  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  (unless  the  injunction  Deut  xxxi.  10 
was  obeyed  once  in  seven  years),  though  God  was 
worshipped  there  with  daily  sacrifice,  psalmody, 
and  prayer.  The  son  of  Amon  began  only  when  ho 
was  sixteen  years  old  to  seek  the  God  of  David,  and 
for  ten  years  he  devoted  all  his  active  energies  to 
destroying  the  gross  external  memorials  of  idolatry 
throughout  his  dominions,  and  to  strengthening  and 
multiplying  the  visible  signs  of  true  religion.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age  he 
should  find  the  most  awful  words  in  which  God 
denounces  sin  come  home  to  his  heart  on  a  par- 
ticular occasion  with  a  new  and  strange  power,  and 
that  he  should  send  to  a  prophetess  to  inquire  in 
what  degree  of  closeness  those  words  were  to  be 
applied  to  himself  and  his  generation.  That  he  had 
never  read  the  woids  is  probable.  But  his  conduct 
is  no  sufficient  proof  that  ho  had  never  heard  them 
before,  or  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
a  "  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord." 

The  great  day  of  Josiah's  life  was  that  on  which 
he  and  his  people,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  bis 
reign,  entered  into  a  special  covenant  to  keep  the  law 
of  the  Lord,  and  celebrated  the  feast  of  the  Passover 
at  Jerusalem  with  more  munificent  offerings,  better 
arranged  services,  and  a  larger  concourse  of  worship- 
pers than  had  been  seen  on  any  previous  occasion. 

After  this,  his  endeavours  to  abolish  every  trace 
of  idolatry  and  superstition  were  still  carried  on. 
But  the  time  drew  near  which  had  been  indicated 
by  Huldah  (2  K.  xxii.  20).  When  Phmaoh-Necho 
went  from  Egypt  to  Carchemisb  to  carry  on  his  war 
against  Assyria  (comp.  Herodotus,  ii.  159),  Josiah, 
possibly  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Assyrian  king, 
to  whom  he  may  have  been  bound,*  opposed  his 
march  along  the  sea-coast.  Necho  re'uctoutly  paused 
and  gave  him  battle  in  the  valley  of  Esdraelon : 
and  the  last  good  king  of  Judah  was  carried  wounded 
from  Hadadrimmon,  to  die  before  he  could  arrive  at 
Jerusalem. 

He  was  buned  with  extraordinary  honours ;  and 


*  Such  Is  at  least  the  conjecture  of  Prideaux  j  may  have  been  the  instant  aim  of  Josiah  to  restore 
(Connexion,  anno  610),  and  of  MUman  (Butory  of  not  only  the  ritual,  but  also  the  kingdom  of  David  in 
the  Jem,  i.  SIS).  But  the  Bible  ascribes  no  such  '  its  fall  extent  and  independence,  and  tbat  he  attacked 
chivalrous  motive  to  Josiah  :  and  it  does  not  occur  Necho  as  an  invader  of  what  he  considered  as  bis 
to  Josephus,  who  attributes  (Ant,  x.  5,  *jl)  Josiah's  j  northern  dominions.  This  conjecture,  if  equally  pro- 
resistance  merely  to  Fate  urging  him  to  destruction ;  cable  with  the  former,  is  equally  without  adequate 
nor  to  the  author  of  1  Esd.  i.  28,  who  describes  him  support  in  the  Bible,  and  is  somewhat  derogatory  tc 
a*  acting  wilfully  against  Jeremiah's  advice  ;  nor  to  the  character  of  Josiah. 
Kwald,  who  (Ortch.  Isr.  iii.  707)  conjectures  that  it 
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a  funeral  dirge,  iu  part  composed  by  Jeremiah, 
which  the  affection  of  hU  subjects  sought  to  per- 
petuate  as  an  annual  solemnity,  was  chanted  pro- 
bably at  Hadadrimmon.  Compare  the  narrative  in 
2  Chr.  xxxv.  25  with  the  allusions  in  Jer.  xxii.  10, 
18,  and  Zech.  xii.  11,  and  with  Jackson,  On  the 
Creed,  bk.  viii.  ch.  23,  p.  878.  The  prediction  of 
Huldah,  that  he  should  "  bo  gathered  into  the 
grave  in  peace,"  must  be  interpreted  in  accordance 
with  the  explanation  of  that  phrase  given  in  Jer. 
xxxiv.  5.  Some  excellent  remarks  on  it  may  be 
found  in  Jackson,  On  the  Creed,  bk.  xi.  ch.  36, 
p.  664.  Josiah's  reformation  and  his  death  are 
commented  on  by  Bishop  Hall,  Contemplations  on 
the  0.  T.;  bk.  xx. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  that  a  nomadic 
horde  of  Scythians  overran  Asia  (Herodotus,  i. 
104-106).  A  detachment  of  them  went  towards 
Egypt  by  the  way  of  Philistia:  somewhere  south- 
ward of  Ascalon  they  were  met  by  messengers  from 
Psammitichus  and  induced  to  turn  back.  They 
ore  not  mentioned  in  the  historical  accounts  of 
Josiah's  reign.  But  Ewald  {Die  Psalmen,  165) 
conjectures  that  the  59th  Psalm  was  composed  by 
king  Josiah  during  a  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  these 
Scythians.  The  town  Bethshan  is  said  to  derive 
its  Greek  name,  Scythopolis  (Reland,  Pal.  992; 
Lightfoot,  Char.  Marc.  vii.  §2),  from  these  invaders. 
The  facility  with  which  Josiah  appears  to  have 
extended  his  authority  in  the  land  of  Israel  is  ad- 
duced as  an  indication  that  the  Assyrian  conquerors 
of  that  land  were  themselves  at  this  time  under 
the  restraining  fear  of  some  enemy.  The  prophecy 
of  Zephaniah  is  considered  to  have  been  written 
amid  the  terror  caused  by  their  approach.  The 
same  people  are  described  at  a  later  period  by 
Ezekiel  (xxviii.).  See  Ewald,  Oesch.  Tsr.  iii.  689. 
Abarbanel  (ap.  Eisenmenger,  Ent.  Jvd.  i.  858) 
records  an  oral  tradition  of  the  Jews  to  the  effect 
that  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which  Solomon 
deposited  in  the  Temple  (1  K.  vi.  19),  was  re- 
moved and  hidden  by  Josiah,  in  expectation  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple;  and  that  it  will 
not  be  brought  again  to  light  until  the  coming 
of  Messiah.  '  [W.  T.  B.] 

2.  The  son  of  Zephaniah,  at  whose  house  the 
prophet  Zechariah  was  commanded  to  assemble  the 
chief  men  of  the  captivity,  to  witness  the  solemn 
and  symbolical  crowning  of  Joshua  the  high-priest 
(Zech.  vi.  9).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Josiah 
was  either  a  goldsmith,  or  treasurer  of  the  Temple, 
or  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Temple,  who  received 
the  money  offered  by  the  worshippers,  but  nothing 
is  known'of  him.  Possibly  he  was  a  descendant  of 
Zephaniah,  the  priest  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxi.  1, 
xxxvii.  3,  and  if  Hen  in  Zech.  vi.  15  be  a  proper 
name,  which  is  doubtful,  it  probably  refers  to  the 
same  person,  elsewhere  called  Josiah.  [W.  A.W.] 

J08I'A8.  1.  ('letfftas :  Josiai).  Josiah,  king 
of  Judah  (1  Esd.  i.  1, 7, 18,  21-23,  25,  28,  29, 
32-34;  Ecclus.  xlW.  1,  4;  Bar.  i.  8;  Matt.  i. 
10,  11). 

2.  ('Utrlas;  Alex. 'Uaaias:  Maasias).  Jeshaiah 
the  son  of  Athaliah  (1  Esd.  viii.  33 ;  comp.  Ezr. 
riii.  7). 

JOSIBI'AH  (nj3|*T\  >'.  e.  Joshibiah :  '/kvafiia ; 

Alex,  'ltrapta:  Jotabias),  the  father  of  Jehu,  a 
Siraeonito,  descended  from  that  branch  of  the  tribe 
of  which  Shimei  was  the  founder,  and  which  after- 
wards became  most  numerous  (1  Chr.  iv.  35). 


JOSIPHI'AH  irVBDV:  Weffo:  Jo$pltias\ 

the  father  or  ancestor  of  Shelomith,  who  returned 
with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  10).  A  word  is  evidently 
omitted  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse,  and  is  sup- 
plied both  by  the  LXX.  and  the  Syr.,  as  well  as  by 
the  compiler  of  1  Esd.  viii.  36.  The  LXX.  supply 
Baay'ti  i.  e.  '33,  which,  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
preceding  word  '33,  might  easily  have  been  omitted 

by  a  transcriber.  The  verse  would  then  read,  "  of 
the  sons  of  Bani,  Shelomith  the  son  of  Josiphiah." 
In  the  Syrian  Shelomith  is  repeated,  but  this  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  correct.  Josiphiah  is  called  in 
Esdras  JOSAPIIIAS. 

JOT'BAH  (natSJ:  'IeW/Bo;  Alex. 'I«tox<1a.  ; 
Jos.  'laBirr) :  Jeteba),  the  native  place  of  Meshul- 
lemeth,  the  queen  of  Manasseh,  and  mother  of  Anion 
king  of  Judah  (2  K.  xxi.  19).  The  place  is  not 
elsewhere  named  as  a  town  of  Palestine,  and  is 
generally  identified  with  Jotbath,  or  Jotbafhab, 
mentioned  below.  This  there  is  nothing  either  to 
prove  or  disprove.  [G.] 

JOT'BATH,  or  JOTBATHAH  (nnip; : 
"ETfjSaflS;  Alex.  'IrrajSaSaV:  Deut.  x.  7;  Num. 
xxxiii.  33),  a  desert  station  of  the  Israelites :  it  is 
described  as  "  a  land  of  torrents  of  waters; "  there 
are  several  confluences  of  Wadys  on  the  W.  of  the 
Arabah,  any  one  of  which  might  in  the  rainy  season 
answer  the  description,  and  would  agree  with  the 
general  locality.  [H.  H.] 

JO'THAM(Dn\,:'l««l«afi:  Joatham.)  l.Tbe 

youngest  son  of  Gideon  (Judg.  ix.  5),  who  escaped 
when  his  brethren,  to  the  number  of  69  persons, 
were  slain  at  Ophrah  by  then-  half-brother  Abime- 
lech.  When  this  bloody  act  of  Abimelech  had  se- 
cured his  election  as  king,  Jotham,  ascending  Mount 
Gerizim,  boldly  uttered,  in  the  hearing  of  the  men 
of  Shechem,  his  well-known  warning  parable  of  the 
reign  of  the  bramble.  Nothing  is  known  of  him 
afterwards,  except  that  he  dwelt  at  Beer. 

2.  The  son  of  king  Uzxiah  or  Azariah  and  Jeru- 
shah.  After  administering  the  kingdom  for  some 
years  during  his  father's  leprosy,  he  succeeded  to 
the  throne  B.C.  758,  when  he  was  25  years  old, 
aud  reigned  16  years  in  Jerusalem.  He  was  con- 
temporary with  Pekah  and  with  the  prophet  Isaiah. 
His  lustory  is  contained  in  2  K.  xv.  and  2  Chr. 
xxvii.  He  did  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  his 
reign  was  prosperous,  although  the  high-places  were 
not  removed.  He  built  the  high  gate  of  lie  Temple, 
made  some  additions  to  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and 
raised  fortifications  in  various  parts  of  Judah.  After 
a  war  with  the  Ammonites  he  compelled  them  to 
pay  him  the  tribute  they  had  been  accustomed  t  j 
pay  his  father.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  Rezir 
king  of  Damascus,  and  Pekah,  began  to  assume 
threatening  attitude  towards  Judah.    [W.  T.  B.] 

3.  A  descendant  of  Judah,  son  of  Jahdai  (1  Chi 
ii.  47). 

JO'ZABAD.  1.  OatV:  *I»foj8<<9;  Alex. 
'IufavSdS :  Jozabad.)  A  captain  of  the  thousands 
of  Manasseh,  who  deserted  to  David  before  the  battle 
of  Gilboa,  and .  assisted  him  in  his  pursuit  of  the 
marauding  band  of  Amalekites  (I  Chr.  xii.  30). 
One  of  Kennicott's  MSS.  reads  "QfV,  i.  e.  Jochabar. 

2.  ('I«<ra£«<0;  Alex.  'I«fa0#.)  A  hero  ol 
Manasseh,  like  the  preceding  (1  Chr.  xii.  20). 
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3.  ('Iwfo/MJ ;  Alax.  'I<ufo/3d8,  in  2  Chr. 
13.)  A  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  who  was 
one  of  the  overseers  of  offerings  and  dedicated  things 
in  the  temple,  under  Cononiah  and  Shimei,  after 
the  restoration  of  the  true  worship. 

4.  (Josabad.)  One  of  the  princes  of  the  Levites, 
who  held  the  same  office  as  the  preceding,  and  took 
part  in  the  great  Passover  kept  at  Jerusalem  iu  the 
reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9). 

6.  A  Levite,  son  of  Jeshua,  who  assisted  Mere- 
moth  and  Eleazar  in  registering  the  number  aud 
weight  of  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  belonging 
to  the  Temple,  which  they  brought  with  them  from 
Babylon  (Ezr.  viii.  33).  He  is  called  Josabad  in 
the  parallel  narrative  of  1  Esd.  viii.  63,  and  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  7. 

6.  ('Ia>fa|8<»8  in  Ezra ;  'nxiSriXoi  in  1  Esd.  ix. 
23 :  Jozabed.)  A  priest  of  the  sons  of  Pashur,  who 
had  married  a  foreigner  on  the  return  from  the 
captivity  (Ezr.  x.  22).  He  appears  as  Ocidelbs  in 
the  A.  V.  of  1  Esd. 

7.  ('l»(a$itoos  in  1  Esd.  ix.  23;  Jozabed,  Ezr. 
x.  22  ;  Jorabdiu,  1  Esd.  ix.  23.)  A  Levite  among 
those  who  returned  with  Ezra  and  had  married 
foreign  wives.  He  is  probably  identical  with  Joza- 
bad  the  Levite,  who  assisted  when  the  law  was 
read  by  Ezra  (Neh.  viii.  7);  and  with  Jozabad,  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  Levites  who  presided  over  the 
outer  work  of  the  Temple  (Neh.  xi.  16).  [W.A.W.] 

JO'ZACHAE(-OJV:  Mipx^!  Alex.*I»fo- 
X&p :  Josachar),  the  son  of  Shimeath  the  Am- 
lnonitess,  and  one  of  the  murderers  of  Joash  king 
of  Judah  (2  K.  xii.  21).  Thewriterof  the  Chronicles 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  20)  calls  him  Zabad,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  clerical  error  for  Jozachar:  the  first 
syllable  being  omitted  in  consequence  of  the  final 
letters  of  the  preceding  word  Yh}).  In  18  MSS. 
of  Kennicott's  collation  the  name  in  the  Kings  is 
13TV,  »'.  «.  Jozabad,  and  the  same  is  the  reading 
of  32  MSS.  collated  by  De  Rossi.  Another  MS.  in 
De  Rossi's  possession  had  *13tV,  t. «.  Jozachad,  and 
one  collated  by  Kennicott  'OTP,  or  Jozabar,  which 
is  the  reading  of  the  Peshito-Syriac.  Burrington 
concludes  that  the  original  form  of  the  word  was 
*13t1\  or  Jozabad ;  but  for  this  there  does  not  seem 
sufficient  reason,  as  the  name  would  then  be  all  but 
identical  with  that  of  the  Moabite  Jehozabad,  who 
was  the  accomplice  of  Jozachar  in  the  murder.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  their  conspiracy  was  prompted 


*  Ewald  observes  that  vers.  17-22  in  this  chapter 
should  be  read  immediately  after  ver.  7,  since  they 
carry  on  the  account  of  the  sabbatical  year,  and  have 
no  reference  to  the  year  of  Jubilee. 

b  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  rites  of  solemn 
humiliation  which  marked  the  great  fast  of  the  year 
were  disturbed.  The  joyful  sound  probably  burst 
forth  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  high-priest  had 
brought  the  services  of  Atonement  to  a  conclusion. 
The  contrast  between  the  quiet  of  the  day  and  the 
loud  blast  of  the  trumpets  at  its  close,  must  have 
rendered  deeply  impressive  the  hallowing  of '  the 
year  of  release  from  poverty  and  bondage.  But 
Hupfeld  is  so  offended  with  the  incongruity  of  this 
arrangement,  that  he  would  fain  repair  what  be 
thinks  must  be  a  defect  in  the  Hebrew  text,  in  order 
that  ho  may  pat  back  the  commencement  of  the  year 
of  Jubilee  from  the  Day  of  Atonement,  on  the  10th, 
to  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  on  the  1st  of  Tisri. 
"  Hie  (i.  e.  in  ver.  8)  vetus  mendum  latere  suspicor, 
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by  a  personal  feeling  of  revenge  for  the  death  of 
Zecbariah,  as  Josephus  intimates  (Ant.  ix.  8,  §4), 
or  whether  they  were  urged  to  it  by  the  family  of 
Jehoiada.  The  care  of  the  Chronicler  to  show  that 
they  were  of  foreign  descent  seems  almost  intended 
to  disarm  a  suspicion  that  the  king's  assassination 
was  an  act  of  priestly  vengeance.  But  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  conspiracy  had  a  different  origin 
altogether,  and  that  the  king's  murder  was  regarded 
by  the  Chronicler  as  an  instance  of  Divine  retri- 
bution. On  the  accession  of  Amaziah  the  conspira- 
tors were  executed.  [W.  A.  W.] 

JO'ZADAK  (jmV :  'tortfe  :  Josedec), 

Ezr.  iii.  2,  8 ;  v.  2  ;  x.  18;  Neh.  xii.  26.  The 
name  is  a  contraction  of  Jeuozadak. 

JUTBAL^M';  'lov$d\;  Jubal),  a  son  of 
Lamech  by  Adah,  and  the  inventor  of  the  "  harp 
and  organ  "  (Gen.  iv.  21 ;  kitmSr  veigab,  probably 
general  terms  for  stringed  and  wind  instruments). 
His  name  appears  to  be  connected  with  this  subject, 
springing  from  the  same  root  as  yobel,  "jubilee." 
That  the  inventor  of  musical  instruments  should 
be  the  brother  of  him  who  introduced  the  nomad 
life,  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  experience 
of  the  world.  The  connexion  between  music  and 
the  pastoral  life  is  indicated  in  the  traditions  of  the 
Greeks,  which  ascribed  the  invention  of  the  pipe  to 
Pan  and  of  the  lyre  to  Apollo,  each  of  them  being 
also  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits.        [W.  t.  B.] 

JUBILEE,  THE  TEAB  OF  (fcrt»|j  TW, 
and  simply  byf:  (rot  Tjji  ixp4<ms,  lupictas 
ff7jfxdfftat  and  &e)co*is :  annus  jtibilaei,  and  jvbi- 
laem),  the  fiftieth  year  after  the  succession  of  seven 
Sabbatical  years,  in  which  all  the  land  which  had 
been  alienated  returned  to  the  families  of  those  to 
whom  it  had  been  allotted  in  the  original  distribu- 
tion, and  all  bondmen  of  Hebrew  blood  were  libe- 
rated. The  relation  in  which  it  stood  to  the  Sab- 
batical year  and  the  general  directions  for  its  ob- 
servance are  given  Lev.  xxv.  8-16  and  23-55.* 
Its  bearing  on  lands  dedicated  to  Jehovah  is  stated 
Lev.  xxvii.  16-25.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  t 
Jubilee  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  the  only 
other  reference  to  it  in  the  Pentateuch  is  in  the 
appeal  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  on  account  of  the 
daughters  of  Zelophehad  (Num.  xxxvi.  4 :  see  below, 
§VI.  note  *). 

H.  The  year  was  inaugurated  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment •  with  the  blowing  of  trumpets'1  throughout 

forte  in  diei  numero,  lStf))2,  primitus  positum  (pro 
*inK3)  cui  deinde  ghnsa  acoesslt  'die  expiatlonis'" 
{Comment,  dt  vera  feet.  rat.  pt.  iii.  p.  20).  In  the 
same  vein  of  criticism,  considering  that  the  rest  of  the 
soil  Is  alien  to  the  idea  of  the  Jubilee,  he  would  ex- 
punge ver.  11  as  an  interpolation.  He  is  disposed  to 
deal  still  more  freely  with  that  part  of  the  chapter 
which  relates  to  the  sabbatical  year. 

*  The  trumpets  used  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
Jubilee  appear  to  have  been  curved  horns,  not  the 
long  straight  trumpets  represented  on  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  and  which,  according  to  Hengstenberg  {Egypt 
and  the  Books  of  ifoset,  p.  131,  Eng.  trans.),  are  the 
only  ones  represented  in  Egyptian  sculptures  and 
paintings.  The  straight  trumpet  was  called  !T"lV'Xn 
the  other,  "IB^B>  and  JTj?.  The  jubilee  horns  'used 
in  the  siege  of  Jericho  are  called  D'SsiTl  jYVip1SJ> 
(Josh.  vi.  4) ;  and,  collectively,  in  the  following  verse. 
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the  land,  and  by  s  proclamation  of  universal 
liberty. 

1 .  The  foil  was  kept  under  the  same  condition  of 
11     rest  as  had  existed  during  the  preceding  Sabbatical 

year.  There  was  to  be  neither  ploughing,  sowing, 
nor  reaping;  but  the  chance  produce  was  to  be  left 
for  the  use  of  all  comers.   [Sabbatical  Year.] 

2.  Every  Israelite  returned  to  "  his  possession 
and  to  his  family  j"  that  is,  he  recovered  his  right 
in  the  land  originally  allotted  to  the  family  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  if  be,  or  his  ancestor,  had 
parted  with  it. 

(a)  A  strict  rule  to  prevent  fraud  and  injustice 
in  such  transactions  is  laid  down: — if  a  Hebrew 
urged  by  poverty  ,*  had  to  dispose  of  a  field,  the 
j  price  was  determined  according  to  the  time  of  the 
sale  in  reference  to  the  approach  of  the  next 
Jubilee.  The  transfer  was  thus,  not  of  the  land 
itself,  but  of  the  usufruct  for  a  limited  time. 
Deduction  was  systematically  made  on  account  of 
the  number  of  Sabbatical  years,  which  would  de- 
prive the  purchaser  of  certain  crops  within  that 
period.* 

(6)  The  possession  of  the  field  could,  at  any 
,  time,  be  recovered  by  the  original  proprietor,  if  his 
circumstances  improved,  or  by  his  next  of  kin' 
(7N3,  i.  e.  one  who  redeem).  The  price  to  be 
paid  lor  its  redemption  was  to  be  fixed  according  to 
the  same  equitable  role  as  the  price  at  which  it 
had  been  purchased  (ver.  16). 

(c)  Houses  in  walled  cities  *  were  not  subject  to 
•  the  law  of  Jubilee,  but  a  man  who  sold  his  house 
could  redeem  it  at  anytime  within  a  full  year  of 
the  time  of  its  sale.    After  that  year,  it  became 
the  absolute  property  of  the  purchaser. 

(</)  Houses  and  buildings  in  villages,  or  in  the 
country,  being  regarded  as  essentially  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  were  not  excepted, 
but  returned  in  the  Jubilee  with  the  land  on  which 
they  stood. 

blVn  pp.  (See  KeU  on  Josh.  vl.  4.)  It  is  not 
quite  certain  whether  they  were  the  horns  of  oxen 
or  formed  of  metal  (Kranold,  p.  40),  but  the  latter 
seems  by  far  more  probable.  Connected  with  the 
mistake  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word  SsV1  (which 

T  will  be  noticed  below),  was  the  notion  that  they  were 
rams'  horns.  R.  Jehudo,  in  the  Mishna,  says  that 
the  horns  of  rams  (DH3t)  were  used  at  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets,  and  those  or  wild  goats  (D'^JP)  at  the 
Jubilee.  But  Haimonides  and  Bartenora  say  that 
rams'  horns  were  used  on  both  occasions  (Jtoth  So* 
ahana,  p.  342,  edit  Saren.).  Bochart  and  others 
have  justly  objected  that  the  horns  of  rams,  or  those  of 
wild  goats,  would  form  but  sorry  trumpets.  [Cobxit.] 
It  is  probable  that  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions  of 
public  proclamation,  the  trumpets  were  blown  by  the 
priests,  In  accordance  with  Num.  x.  8.  (See  Kranold, 
Comment.  <U  Jubilaeo,  p.  50 ;  with  whom  agree 
Kwald,  Bihr,  and  most  modern  writers.)  Bihr  sup- 
poses that,  at  the  proclamation  of  the  Jubilee,  the 
trumpets  were  blown  In  all  the  priests'  cities  and 
wherever  a  priest  might  be  living;  while,  on  the 
Feast  of  Trumpets,  they  were  blown  only  in  the 
Temple.  Maimontdos  says  that  every  Hebrew  at  the 
Jubilee  blew  nine  blasts,  so  as  to  make  the  trumpet 
literally  "sound  throughout  the  land  "  (Lev.  xxv.  9). 
Such  a  usage  may  have  existed,  as  a  mere  popular 
expression  of  rejoicing,  but  it  could  have  been  no 
essential  part  of  the  ceremony. 

d  It  would  seam  that  the  Israeli  Us  never  parted 

»'  »ith  their  land  except  from  the  pressure  of  poverty. 
The  objection  of  Nsboth  to  accept  the  offer  of  Ahab 


(«)  The  Levitical  cities  were  not,  iu  resprct  to 
this  law,  reckoned  with  walled  towns.  If  a  Levits 
•old  the  use  of  his  house,  it  reverted  to  him  in  the 
Jubilee,  and  he  might  redeem  it  at  any  previous 
time.  -  The  lands  hi  the  suburbs  of  the  Levites'  . 
cities  could  not  be  parted  with  under  any  condi- 
tion, and  were  not  therefore  affected  by  the  law  of 
Jubilee  (ver.  34). 

(/)  If  a  man  had  sanctified  a  field  of  his  patri- 
mony unto  the  Lord,  it  could  be  redeemed  at  any 
time  before  the  next  year  of  Jubilee,  on  his  paying  ' 
one-fifth  in  addition  to  the  worth  of  the  crops, 
rated  at  a  stated  valuation  (Lev.  xxrii.  19).  If 
not  so  redeemed,  it  became,  at  the  Jubilee,  devoted 
for  ever.  If  the  man  had  previously  sold  the  usu- 
fruct of  the  field  to  another,  he  lost  all  light  to 
redeem  it  (vers.  20,  21). 

(y)  If  he  who  had  purchased  the  usufruct  of 
a  field  sanctified  it,  he  could  redeem  it  till  the  next 
Jubilee,  that  is,  as  long  as  his  claim  lasted  ;  but  it 
then,  as  justice  required,  returned  to  the  original 
proprietor  (ver.  22-24"). 

3.  All  Israelites  who  had  become  bondmen, 
either  to  their  countrymen,  or  to  resilient  foreigners, . 
were  set  free  in  the  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  40,  41), 
when  it  happened  to  occur  before  their  seventh 
year  of  servitude,  in  which  they  became  free  by 
the  operation  of  another  law  (Ex.  xxi.  2).  Those 
who  were  bound  to  resident  foreigners  might  re- 
deem themselves,  if  they  obtained  the  means,  at 
any  time ;  or  they  might  be  redeemed  by  a  rela- 
tion. Even  the  bondman  who  had  submitted  to  . 
the  ceremony  of  having  his  ears  bored  (Ex.  xxL  6) 
had  his  freedom  at  the  Jubilee.0 

Such  was  the  law  of  the  year  of  Jubilee,  as  it  is 
given  hi  the  Pentateuch.  It  was,  of  course,  like 
the  law  of  the  Sabbatical  Year,  and  that  of  those 
rites  of  the  great  festivals  which  pertain  to  agricul- 
ture, delivered  proleptically.  The  same  formal* 
is  used — "  When  ye  be  come  into  the  land  which 

(1  K.  xxi.  I)  appears  to  exemplify  the  sturdy  feeling 
of  a  substantial  Hebrew,  who  would  have  felt  it  to  be 
a  shame  and  a  sin  to  give  up  any  part  of  his  patri- 
mony— "  The  Lord  forbid  it  me  that  I  should  give  the 
inheritance  of  my  fathers  to  thee."  If  Michael  is  had 
felt  as  most  Englishmen  do  in  such  matters,  ha  would 
have  had  more  respect  for  the  conduct  of  Xaboth. 
(See  Oommtnt.  on  (As  Mosaic  Law,  art.  73.)  Bat  the 
conduct  of  Naboth  has  been  questioned  on  different 
ground  in  a  dissertation  by  8.  Andreas,  in  the  CrtUci 
Sacri,  vol.  xiii.  p.  008. 

*  This  must  be  the  meaning  of  the  price  being  cal- 
culated on  "  the  Tears  of  fruits,"  DlMnrnjB'  (Lev. 
xxv.  19,  1<),  the  years  of  Ullage,  exclusive  of  the 
years  of  rest. 

'  Kranold  observes  (p.  54)  that  there  Is  no  record 
of  the  goel  ever  exercising  his  right  till  after  the 
death  of  him  who  had  sold  the  Held.  Bat  the  in- 
ference that  the  goel  could  not  previously  exercise  his 
power  seems  to  be  hardly  warranted,  and  Is  opposed 
to  what  is  perhaps  the  simplest  Interpretation  of  Both 
It.  8,  4.    See  note  %  §V. 

«  A  Jewish  tradition,  preserved  by  Maimonides  and 
others,  states  thst  no  cities  were  thus  reckoned,  aa  * 
regards  the  Jubilee,  but  such  as  were  walled  In  the 
time  of  Joshua.   According  to  this,  Jerusalem  was 
excluded. 

k  Malnionldes  says  that  the  Interval  between  the 
Feast  of  Trumpets  and  the  Day  of  Atonement,  in  the 
year  of  Jubilee,  was  a  time  of  riotous  rejoicing  to  all  * 
servants.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  tradition  that 
he  records  (which  is  in  itself  probable  enough)  the 
eight  days  must  have  been  a  sort  of  Saturnalia. 
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I  give  iinto  you" — both  m  Lev.  xxv.  2,  and  Lev. 
xxiii.  10. 

III.  Josephus  (Ant.  in.  12,  §8)  states  that  all 
debts  were  remitted  in  the  year  of  Jubilee,  while 

*  the  Scripture  speaks  oi  the  remission  of  debts  only  in 
counexiou  with  the  Sabbatical  Year  <  Deut  XT.  1,  2). 
[Saubatical  Year.]  He  also  describes  the  terms 
oa  which  the  holder  of  a  piece  of  land  resigned  it 
in  the  Jubilee  to  the  original  proprietor.  The 
former  (he  says)  produced  a  statement  of  the  value 
of  the  crops,  and  of  the  money  which  be  hail  laid 
out  in  tillage.  If  the  expenses  proved  to  be  more 
than  the  worth  of  the  produce,  the  balance  was 

•  paid  by  the  proprietor  before  the  field  was  restored. 
Bat  if  the  balance  was  on  the  other  side,  the  pro- 
prietor simply  took  back  the  Held,  and  allowed 
him  who  had  held  it  to  retain  the  profit. 

Philo  (De  Septenario,  ch.  13,  14,  vol.  v.  v.  37, 
edit.  Tauch.)  gives  an  account  of  the  Jubilee 
agreeing  with  that  in  Leviticus,  and  says  nothing 
of  the  remission  of  debts.1 

IV.  There  are  several  very  difficult  questions 
connected  with  the  Jubilee,  of  which  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  brief  view  :— 

1.  Origin  of  tlte  word  Jubilee. — The  doubt  on 
this  point  appears  to  be  a  very  old  one.  The 
Hebrew  word  is  treated  by  the  LXX.  in  different 
modes.  They  have  retained  it  untranslated  in 
Josh.  vi.  8,  13  (where  we  find  Ktparlyai  rov 
'lotfMlk,  and  ircfAirryf  rov  'I«£4X).  In  Lev.  xxv. 
they  generally  render  it  by  tuptais,  or  iaWcews 
anpAoia ;  but  where  the  context  suits  it,  by  <p&m\ 
a&kmyyos.  In  Ex.  xix.  13  they  have  at  (pupal 
*a)  at  <ri\mrfytt.  The  Vulgate  retains  the  ori- 
ginal word  in  Lev.  xxv.,  as  well  as  in  Josh.  vi. 
(bucciuae  quarum  usus  est  in  Jubilaeo),  and  by 
tmccina  in  Ex.  xix.  13.  It  seems,  therefore,  be- 
yond doubt  that  uncertainty  respecting  the  word 
must  have  been  felt  when  the  most  ancient  versions 
of  the  0.  T.  were  made. 

Nearly  all  of  the  many  conjectures  which  have 
been  hazarded  on  the  subject  are  directed  to  explain 
the  word  exclusively  in  its  bearing  on  the  year  of 
Jubilee.  This  coarse  has  been  taken  by  Josephus 
— iXtvStplav  J«  miialrti  rotyopa ;  and  by  St. 
Jerome — -Jobs!  est  demittens  ant  mittens.  Many 
modern  writers  have  exercised  their  iogenuity  in 
the  same  track.  Now  in  all  such  attempts  at  ex- 
planation there  must  be  an  anachronism,  as  the  word 
is  used  in  Ex.  xix.  13,  before  the  institution  of  the 
Law,  where  it  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Year  of  Jubilee,  or  its  observances.   The  expression 


1  The  Mlshns  contains  nothing  on  the  Jubilee  but 
unimportant  scattered  notices,  though  it  has  a  consi- 
derable treatise  on  the  Sabbatical  year  (Shebiith). 

*  The  grounds  on  which  the  opposite  view  rests 
are  stated  elsewhere.    [See  Corkst.) 

1  Carpxov  (App.  p.  449)  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  who  put  forth  this  view  of  the  origin  and  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  The  figure  of  the  pouring  along  of 
tho  "  rich  stream  of  music "  is  familiar  enough  in 
most  languages  to  recommend  it  as  probable.  But 
Oesenius  prefers  to  make  a  second  root,  53»,  jubi- 
lare,  which  he  ascribes  to  onomatopoea,  like  the 
Latin  jusilare,  and  the  Greek  lAoAvfw. 

The  fanciful  notion  that        signifies  a  ram  has  some  ! 
interest,  from  its  being  held  by  the  Jews  so  generally 
and  by  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast ;  and  from  its  having 
influenced  our  translators  in  Josh.  vi.  to  call  the  { 
Roma  on  which  the  Jubilee  was  smimlru,  tmmprts 
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there  used  is  IflPOS ;  similar  to  that  in 

Josh.  vi.  5,  blVn  JTj73  fjiMSa.  The  question 
seems  to  be,  can  ?3V  here  mean  the  peculiar  sound, 
or  the  instrument  for  producing  the  sound? 
Ewald  favours  the  latter  notion,  and  so  does  Gese- 

nios  (TAes.  su'j  "^VO),  following  the  old  versions 
(with  which  our  own  agrees),  though  under  ^3* 
he  explains  as  clangor.  De  Wette  inclines 
the  same  way,  rendering  the  words  in  Ex.  xix.  13 
— beim  Blazon  del  Jobelhorns.  Luther  translates 
the  same  words — teenn  es  wird  aber  lange  tCnen 
(though  he  is  not  consistent  with  himself  in  ren- 
dering Josh.  vi.  5)  —  Baiir  renders  them,  cum 
trahetur  tonus,  and  most  recent  critics  agree  with 
him.  It  would  follow  from  this  view  that  what 
is  meant  in  Joshua,  when  the  trumpet  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned,  is,  "  When  the  sound  oalled 
Jubilee  (whatever  that  may  be) -is  prolonged  on 
the  horn."  * 

As  regards  the  derivation  of  the  word,  it  is  now 
very  generally  ascribed  to  the  root  ^>3J,  tmdavit, 
oopiose  et  cum  quodam  impetu  ftuxit.  Hence 
Kranold  explains  id  quod  magna  ttrepitu 

fiuit;  and  he  adds,  "duplex  igitur  in  ea  radice 
vis  dislinguitur,  fluendi  et  sonandi  altera  in 
(diluvium),  Gen.  vi.  17,  altera  in  (artis 
muslcae  inventor).  Gen.  iv.  21,  couspicna."  The 
meaning  of  Jubilee  would  thus  .seem  to  be,  a 
rushing,  penetrating  sound}  But  in  the  uncer- 
tainty, which,  it  most  be  allowed,  exists,  our 
translators  have  taken  a  safer  comse  by  retaining 
the  original  word  in  Lev.  xxv.  and  xrvii.,  than 
that  which  was  taken  by  Luther,  who  has  ren- 
dered it  by  Halljahr. 

2.  Was  the  Jubilee  every  49fA  or  50M  year  ? — 
If  the  plain  words  of  Lev.  xxv.  10  are  to  be  followed, 
this  question  need  not  be  asked.  The  statement 
that  the  Jubilee  was  the  50th  year,  after  the  suc- 
cession of  seven  weeks  of  years,  and  that  it  was 
distinguished  from,  not  identical  with,  the  seventh 
Sabbatical  year,  is  as  evident  as  language  can  make  f 
it.  But  the  difficulty  of  justifying  the  wisdom  of 
allowing  the  land  to  have  two  years  of  rest  in  suc- 
cession has  been  felt  by  some,  and  deemed  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  Jubilee  could  only  have  been  the 
49th  year,  that  is,  one  with  the  seventh  Sab- 
batical year.  But  in  such  a  case,  a  mere  d  priori 
argument  cannot  justly  be  deemed  sufficient  to 


of  rams'  horns.  It  appears  to  come  from  the 
strange  nonsense  which  some  of  the  rabbis  in  early 
times  began  to  talk  respecting  the  ram  which  was 
sacrificed  in  the  place  of  Isaac.  They  said  (R.  Bechai 
in  Ex.  xix.  ap.  Kranold)  that  after  the  ram  was 
burnt,  God  miraculously  restored  the  body.  His 
muscles  were  deposited  in  the  golden  altar;  from 
his  viscera  were  made  the  strings  of  David's  harp ; 
his  skin  became  the  mantle  of  Elijah  ;  his  left  horn 
was  the  trumpet  of  Sinai ;  and  bis  right  horn  was  to 
sound  when  Messiah  comes  (Is.  xxvii.  IS).  R.  Akiba, 

to  connect  this  with  the  Jubilee,  affirms  that  ^3V 

is  the  Arabic  for  a  ram,  though  the  best  Arabic 
scholars  say  there  is  no  such  word  in  the  language. 

The  other  notions  respecting  the  word  may  be  found 
in  Fuller  (Mtic.  Sac.  p.  1026,  sq. ;  Oritici  Sacri,  vol. 
ix.),  in  Carp  rov  (p.  448,  sq.),  and,  most  completely 
given,  in  Kranold      11,  sq.). 
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overthrow  a  clear  unequivocal  statement,  involving 
no  inconsistency,  or  physical  impossibility.* 

Hug  has  suggested  that  the  Sabbatical  year  might 
have  begun  in  Nisan  and  the  Jubilee  Year  in  Tisri 
(Winer,  sub  voce).  In  this  way  the  labours  of  the 
husbandmen  would  only  have  been  intermitted  for 
a  year  and  a  half,  but  it  is  surely  a  very  harsh 
supposition  to  imagine  that  Moses  would  have 
spoken  of  the  institution  of  the  two  years,  and  of 
the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other, 
without  noticing  such  a  distinction,  had  it  existed. 
It  is  most  probable  that  the  Sabbatical  year  and 
the  year  of  Jubilee  both  began  in  Tisri,  as  is 
stated  in  the  Mishna  (Rosh  Hcuhana,  p.  300,  edit. 
Suren.).    [Sabbatical  Year.] 

The  simplest  view,  and  the  only  one  which 
accords  with  the  sacred  text,  is,  that  the  year  which 
followed  the  seventh  Sabbatical  year  was  the 
Jubilee,  which  was  intercalated  between  two  series 
of  Sabbatical  years,  so  that  the  next  year  was  the 
first  of  a  new  half  century,  and  the  seventh  year 
after  that  was  the  first  Sabbatical  year  of  the  other 
series.  Thus  the  Jubilee  was  strictly  a  Pentecost 
year,  holding  the  same  relation  to  the  piece  ling  seven 
Sabbatical  years,  as  the  day  of  Pentecost  did  to  the 
seven  Sabbath  days.  Substantially  the  same  formula, 
in  reference  to  this  point,  is  used  in  each  case  °  (cf. 
Lev.  xxiii.  15-16,  xxv.  8-10). 

8.  Were  dMa  remitted  in  the  Jubilee  f — Not  a 
woi-d  is  said  of  this  in  the  0.  T.,  or  in  Philo.  The 
'  affirmative  rests  entirely  on  the  authority  of  Jose- 
phus.  Maimonides  says  expressly  that  the  remis- 
sion of  debts  °  was  a  |>oint  of  distinction  between 
the  Sabbatical  year  and  the  Jubilee.  The  Mishna 
is  to  the  same  effect  (Shebiith,  cap.  x.  p.  194,  edit. 
Suren.).  It  seems  that  Josephus  must  either  have 
wholly  made  a  mistake,  or  that  he  has  drawn  too 
wide  an  inference  from  the  general  character  of  the 
year.  Of  course  to  those  who  were  in  bondage  for 
their  debts,  the  freedom  conferred  by  the  Jubilee 
must  have  amounted  to  a  remission;  as  did,  not 
less,  their  freedom  at  the  end  of  their  seven  years 
of  servitude. 

The  first  Jubilee  yenr  must  have  fallen  in  due 
course  after  the  first  seven  Sabbatical  years.  For 
the  commencement  of  the  series  on  which  the  suc- 
cession of  Sabbatical  years  wan  reckoned,  see  Chko- 
holooy,  p.  816,  and  Sabbatical  Year. 

V.  Maimonides,  and  the  Jewish  writers  in  general, 
consider  that  the  Jubilee  was  observed  till  the 
destruction  of  the  first  temple.  But  there  is  no 
direct  historical  notice  of  its  observance  on  any  one 

**  The  only  distinguished  Jewish  teacher  who  ad- 
vocated the  claims  of  the  49th  year  was  R.  Jehuda. 
•  lie  was  followed  by  the  Oaonim,  certain  doctors  who 
took  up  the  exposition  of  the  Talmud  after  the  work 
was  completed,  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh 
century  (Winer,  «<*  row).  The  principal  Christian 
writers  on  the  same  side  are,  Scaliger,  Petsvius, 
Vssber,  Cnnaeus,  and  Schroeder. 

*  Ewald  (AltertMmer,  p.  419),  and  others,  have 
referred  the  words  of  Is.  xxxvii.  30  to  the  jubilee 
year  succeeding  the  sabbath  year.  But  Gcsenius 
adopts  another  view  of  the  passage,  which  accords 
better  with  the  context.  He  regards  it  as  merely 
referring  to  the  continuance  of  the  desolation  occa- 
sioned by  the  war  for  two  years. 

The  language  of  Josephns  and  of  Philo,  and  of  every 
eminent  Jewish  and  Christian  writer,  except  those 
that  have  been  mentioned,  are  in  favour  of  the  fiftieth 
year.  Idelcr  has  taken  up  the  matter  very  satis- 
factorily (Handh.  drr  Chron.  i.  p.  S05). 

°  Whether  this  was  an  absolute  remission  of  debts,  I 


occasion,  either  in  the  books  of  the  O.  T.,  or  in  any 
other  records.  The  only  passage*  in  the  Prophets 
which  can  be  regarded  with  much  confidence,  as 
referring  to  the  Jubilee  in  any  way,  are  Is.  v.  7, 
8,  9, 10 ;  Is.  lii.  1,2;  Ex.  vii.  12,  18  ;  Ex.  xlri. 
16,  17,  18.  Regarding  Is.  xxxvii.  30,  set  note  \ 
IV.  Some  have  doubted  whether  the  law  of. 
ubilee  ever  came  into  actual  operation  (Michaelis, 
Least  of  Moses,  art.  lxxvi.,  and  Winer,  tub  nice), 
others  have  confidently  denied  it  (Kranold,  p.  80  ; 
Hupfeld,  pt.  iii.  p.  20).  But  Ewald  contends  that 
the  institution  is  eminently  practical  in  the  character 
of  its  details,  and  that  the  accidental  cii  cumstance  of 
no  particular  instance  of  its  observance  having  been 
recorded  in  the  Jewish  history  proves  nothing.  Be- 
sides the  passages  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
he  applies  several  others  to  the  Jubilee.  He  con- 
ceives that  "the  year  of  visitation  "  mentioned  in  Jer. 
xi.  23,  xxiii.  12,  xlviii.  44  denotes  the  punishment 
of  those  who,  in  the  Jubilee,  withheld  by  tyranny 
or  finud  the  possessions  or  the  liberty  of  the  poor.* 
From  Jer.  xxxii.  6-12  he  infers  that  the  law  was 
restored  to  operation  in  the  reign  of  Josiah , 
(Alterthibner,  p.  424,  note  1). 

VI.  The  Jubilee  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  outer 
circle  of  that  great  Sabbatical  system  which  com- 
prises within  it  the  sabbatical  year,  the  sabbatical 
month,  and  the  sabbath  day.  [Feasts.]  The  rest 
and  restoration  of  each  member  of  the  state,  in  his 
spiritual  relation,  belongs  to  the  weekly  sabbath 
and  the  sabbatical  month,  while  the  land  had  its 
rest  and  relief  in  the  sabbatical  year.  But  the 
Jubilee  is  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
body  politic ;  and  it  was  only  as  a  number  of  the 
state  that  each  person  concerned  could  participate 
in  its  provisions.  It  has  less  of  a  formally  religious 
aspect  than  either  of  the  other  sabbatical  institu- 
tions, and  its  details  were  of  a  more  immediately 
practical  character.  It  was  not  distinguished  by 
any  prescribed  religious  observance  peculiar  to  itself, 
like  the  rites  of  the  sabbath  day  and  of  the  sabbatical 
month ;  nor  even  by  anything  like  the  rending  of  the 
law  in  the  sabbatical  year.  But  in  the  Hebrew 
state,  polity  and  religion  were  never  separated,  nor 
was  their  essential  connexion  ever  dropped  out  of 
sight.  Hence  the  year  was  hallowed,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  by  the  solemn  blast  of  the  Jubi- 
lee trumpets,  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  sins  of 
the  people  had  been  acknowledged  in  the  general  fast, 
and  in  which  they  had  been  symbolically  expiated 
by  the  entrance  of  the  high-priest  into  the  holy 
of  holies  with  the  blood  of  the  appointed  victims. 

or  merely  a  juitiiiunt  for  the  year,  will  be  considered  • 
under  Sabbatical  Tkab. 

*  The  words  of  Isaiah  (v.  7-10)  may,  it  would  seem 
with  more  distinctness,  be  understood  to  the  same 
effect,  as  denouncing  woe  against  those  who  bad 
unrighteously  hindered  the  Jubilee  from  effecting  its 
object. 

i  Is  there  not  a  difficulty  in  considering  this  passage 
to  have  any  bearing  on  the  Jubilee,  from  its  relating, 
apparently,  to  a  priest's  field !  (Sec  §11.  2  (») .)  At 
all  events,  the  transaction  was  merely  the  transfer  of 
land  from  one  member  of  a  family  to  another,  with  a 
recognition  of  a  preference  allowed  to  a  near  rela- 
tion to  purchase.  The  case  mentioned  Ruth  iv.  3,  sq. 
appears  to  go  farther  in  illustrating  the  Jubilee  prin- 
ciple Naomi  is  about  to  sell  a  field  of  Elimelech's 

property.  Boas  proposes  to  the  next  of  kin  to  pur- 
chase it  of  ber,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  going  out 
of  the  family,  and,  on  his  refusal,  takes  it  himself,  as 
having  the  next  right. 
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Ileum  also  the  deeper  ground  of  the  provisions  of 
the  iLstitution  is  stated  with  marked  emphasis  in 
the  law  itself. — The  land  was  to  be  restored  to  the 
families  to  which  it  had  been  at  first  allotted  by 
divine  direction  (Josh.  xiv.  2),  because  it  was  the 
Lord's.  M  The  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever :  for 
the  land  is  mine ;  tor  ye  are  strangers  and  sojourners 
with  me  "  (Lev.  irv.  23).  "  1  am  the  Lord  your 
God  which  brought  you  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  to  give  you  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  to  be 
your  God  "  (ver.  38). — The  Hebrew  bondman  was 
to  have  the  privilege  of  claiming  his  liberty  as  a 
right,  because  he  could  never  become  the  property 
of  any  one  but  Jehovah.  "  For  "they  are  my  ser- 
vants which  I  brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt;  they  shall  not  be  sold  as  bondmen"  (ver. 
42).  "  For  unto  me  the  children  of  Israel  are 
servants,  whom  I  brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt"'  (ver.  55). 

If  regarded  from  an  ordinary  point  of  view,  the 
Jubilee  was  calculated  to  meet  and  remedy  those 
incidents  which  are  inevitable  in  the  course  of 
human  society ;  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
inordinate  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few ;  and  to 
relieve  those  whom  misfortune  or  fault  had  reduced 
to  poverty.  As  far  as  legislation  could  go,  its  pro- 
visions tended  to  restore  that  equality  in  outward 
circumstances  which  was  instituted  in  the  first 
settlement  of  the  land  by  Joshua.*  But  if  we  look 
upon  it  in  its  more  special  character,  as  a  part  of 
the  divine  law  appointed  for  the  chosen  people,  its 
practical  bearing  was  to  vindicate  the  right  of  each 
Israelite  to  his  part  in  the  covenant  which  Jehovah 
had  made  with  his  fathers  respecting  the  land  of 
promise.  The  loud  notes  of  the  Jubilee  horns 
symbolised  the  voice  of  the  Lord  proclaiming  the 
restoration  of  political  order,  as  (according  to  Jewish 
tradition)  the  blast  in  the  Feast  of  Trumpets  had, 
ten  days  before,  commemorated  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  the  completion  of  the  material  kosmos. 

In  the  incurable  uncertainty  respecting  the  fact 
of  the  observance  of  the  Jubilee,  it  is  important 
that  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  record  of  the 
law,  whether  it  was  obeyed  or  not,  was  and  is,  a 
constant  witness  for  the  truth  of  those  great  social 
principles  on  which  the  theocracy  was  established.' 
Moreover,  from  the  allusions  which  are  made  to  it 
by  the  prophets,  it  must  hare  become  a  standing 
prophecy  in  the  hearts  of  the  devout  Hebrews. 
They  who  waited  in  faith  for  the  salvation  of  Israel 
were  kept  in  mind  of  that  spiritual  Jubilee  which 


'  The  foundation  of  the  law  of  Jubilee,  appears 
to  be  so  essentially  connected  with  the  children  of 
Israel,  that  it  seems  strange  that  Michaelis  should 
hare  confidently  affirmed  its  Egyptian  origin,  while 
vet  he  acknowledges  that  he  can  produce  no  specific 
evidence  on  the  subject  {Mot,  Late,  art.  73).  The 
only  well-proved  instance  of  anything  like  it  in  other 

*  nations  appears  to  be  that  of  the  Dalmatians,  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  lib.  vil.  (p.  315,  edit.  Casaub.).  He 
says  that  they  redistributed  their  land  every  eight 
years.  Kwald,  following  the  statement  of  Plutarch, 
refers  to  the  institution  of  Lycurgus ;  but  Mr.  Grote 
has  given  another  view  of  the  matter  (But.  of  Greece, 
vol.  it.  p.  530). 

*  A  collateral  result  of  the  working  of  the  Jubilee 
must  have  been  the  preservation  of  the  genealogical 

f  tables,  aud  the  maintenance  of  the  distinction  of  the 
tribes.  Ewald  and  Michaelis  suppose  that  the  tables 
were  systematically  corrected  and  filled  up  at  each 
Jubilee.  This  seems  reasonable  enough,  in  order 
that  the  fresh  names  might  be  filled  in.  that  irregu- 
larities arising:  from  the  dying  out  of  families  might 


was  to  come  (Luke  iv.  19),  iu  which  every  one  of 
the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham  was  to  have,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  an  equality  which  no  accident  could 
ever  disturb;  and  a  glorious  freedom,  in  that 
liberty  with  which  He  that  was  to  come  was  to 
make  him  free,  and  which  no  force  or  fraud  could 
ever  take  from  him. 

[There  are  several  monographs  on  the  Jubilee,  of 
which  Kranold  has  given  a  catalogue.  There  is  a 
treatise  by  Maimonides,  de  Anno  Sabbatico  et 
Jubilaeo.  Of  more  recent  works,  the  most  im- 
portant are  that  of  J.  T.  Kranold  himself,  Com- 
mentatio  de  anno  Hebraeorum  Jubilaeo,  Gdttingen, 
1837,  4to,  and  that  of  Carpzov,  first  published  in 
1730,  but  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  Apparatus 
Historico  Critictu,  p.  447,  sq. ;  Ewald  (Atter- 
thimer,  p.  415,  sq.)  and  Bahr  (SymboMt,  vol.  ii. 
p.  572,  sq.),  but  especially  the  latter,  have  treated 
the  subject  in  a  very  instructive  manner.  Hupfeld 
(Commentatio  de  Ilebraeorum  Fettit,  pt.  iii.  1852) 
has  lately  dealt  with  it  in  a  wilful  and  reckless 
style  of  criticism.  Of  other  writers,  those  who 
appear  to  liave  done  most  to  illustrate  the  Jubilee, 
are  Cunaeus  (de  Rep.  Hebr.  c.  ii.  §iv.,  in  the 
Critici  Sacri,  vol.  ix.  p.  378,  sq.),  and  Michaelis 
(Commentaries  on  tlte  Lam  of  Motet,  vol.  i.  p.  376, 
sq.,  English  translation.  Vitringa  notices  the  pro- 
phetical bearing  of  the  Jubilee  in  lib.  iv.  c.  4,  of  the 
Observations  Sacrae.  Lightfoot  (Harm.  Evang. 
in  Luc.  iv.  19)  pursues  the  subject  in  a  fanciful 
manner,  and  makes  out  that  Christ  suffered  in  a 
Jubilee  year.  For  this  he  is  well  rebuked  by 
Carpzov  (App.  Hist.  Crit.  p.  468).  Schubert 
(Symbolik  dee  Thrums)  has  followed  in  nearly  the 
same  track,  and  has  been  answered  by  Bahr.]  [S.C.] 

JU'CAL  £>3V:  'Iexix**:  Jwshat),  son  of 
Shelemiah  (Jer.  xxxviii.  1).  Elsewhere  called 
Jehucal. 

JU'DA  {'lovtas,  i. «.  Judae ;  '\oita  being  only 
the  genitive  case). 

1.  Son  of  Joseph  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ 
(Luke  iii.  30),  in  the  ninth  generation  from  David, 
about  the  time  of  king  Joash. 

2.  Son  of  Joanna,  or  Hananiah  [Hananiah,  8] 
(Luke  iii.  26).  He  seems  to  be  certainly  the  same 
person  as  Abiud  in  Matt  i.  13.  His  name,  fTlllV, 
is  identical  with  that  of  *WV3St,  only  that  3K  is 
prefixed ;  and  when  Khesa  is  discarded  from  Luke's 
line,  and  allowance  is  made  for  St.  Matthew's  omis- 

be  rectified,  and  that  disputed  claims  might  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  authoritatively  met. 

Its  effect  In  maintaining  the  distinction  of  the 
tribes  is  illustrated  in  the  appeal  made  by  the  tribe 
of  Manassch  in  regard  to  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad 
(Num.  xxxvl.  4).  The  sense  of  the  passage  is,  how- 
ever, obscured  in  most  versions.  It  is,  41  And  even 
wben  the  Jubilee  comes,  their  inheritance  will  be  in 
another  tribe."  The  rendering  the  particle  DK  by 
etiamsi  is  satisfactorily  vindicated  by  Kranold,  p.  33. 

Ah  regards  the  reason  of  the  exception  of  houses 
in  towns  from  the  law  of  Jubilee,  Bahr  has  observed 
that,  as  they  were  chiefly  inhabited  by  artificers  and 
tradesmen,  whose  wealth  did  not  consist  in  lands,  it 
was  reasonable  that  they  should  retain  them  in  abso- 
lute possession.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  many 
of  these  tradesmen  were  foreign  proselytes,  who  could 
not  hold  property  in  the  land  which  was  subject  to 
the  law  of  Jubilee. 

*  This  view  is  powerfully  set  forth  by  Bahr. 
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Hon  of  generations  in  his  genealogy,  their  times 
will  agree  perfectly.    Both  may  be  the  same  as 
Hodaiah  of  1  Chi-,  iii.  24.    See  Hervey's  Qenea- 
bgies,  p.  1 18,  sqq. 

3.  One  of  the  Lord's  brethren,  enumerated  in 
Mark  vi.  3.  [.loses  ;  Joseph.]  On  the  question 
of  his  identity  with  Jude  the  brother  of  James,  one 
of  the  twelve  Apostles  (Luke  vi.  16;  Acts  i.  13), 
and  with  the  author  of  the  general  Epistle,  see  p. 
1163,  seq.  In  Matt.,xiii.  55  his  name  is  given  in 
the  A.  V.  as  Judas. 

4.  The  patriarch  JUDAH  (Sua.  56 ;  Luke  iii.  33 ; 
Heb.  vii.  14 ;  Rev.  v.  5,  vii.  5).       [A.  C.  H.] 

JUDAE'A  or  JUDE'A  ('Io&aw),  a  terri- 
torial  division  which  succeeded  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  ancient  landmarks  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  and 
Judah  in  their  respective  captivities.  The  word  first 
occurs  Dan.  v.  13  (A.  V.  "  Jewry"),  and  the  first 
mention  of  the  "province  of  Judaea"  is  in  the 
book  of  Ezra  (v.  8) ;  it  is  alluded  to  in  Neh.  xi.  3 
(Hebr.  and  A.  V.  "  Judah  "),  and  was  the  result  of 
the  division  of  the  Persian  empire  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (iii.  89-97,),  under  Darius  (com p.  Esth. 
viii.  9  j  Dan.  vi.  1).  In  the  Apocryphal  Books  the 
word  "province"  is  dropped, and  throughout  the 
books  of  Eadras,  Tobit,  Judith,  and  Maccabees,  the 
expressions  are  the  "  land  of  Judaea,"  "  Judaea  " 
(A.  V.  frequently  "Jewry")  and  throughout  the 
N.  T.  In  the  words  of  Josephus,  "  The  Jews  made 
preparations  for  the  work  (of  rebuilding  the  walls 
under  Nehemiah) — a  name  which  they  received 
forthwith  on  their  return  from  Babylon,  from  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  which  being  the  first  to  arrive  in 
those  parts,  gave  name  both  to  the  inhabitants  and 
the  territory  "  (Ant.  xi.  5,  §7).  But  other  tribes 
also  returned  from  Babylon,  such  as  the  tribes  of 
Benjamin  and  Levi  (Err.  i.  5,  and  x.  5-9;  Neh. 
xi.  4-36) ;  scattered  remnants  of  the  "children  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  "  (1  Chr.  ix.  3),  or  "  Israel," 
as  they  are  elsewhere  called  (Ezr.  ii.  70,  iii.  1,  and 
x.  5  j  Neh.  vii.  73),  and  others  whose  pedigree  was 
not  ascertainable  (Ezr.  ii.  59).  In  fact  so  many 
returned  that  in  the  case  of  the  sin-offering  the 
number  of  he-goats  offered  was  twelve,  according 
to  the  original  number  of  the  tribes  (Ibid.  vi.  17, 
see  also  viii.  35).  There  had  indeed  been  more  or 
less  of  an  amalgamation  from  the  days  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxx.-xxxi.),  which  continued  ever  after- 
wards, down  to  the  very  days  of  our  Lord.  Anna, 
wife  of  Phanuel,  for  instance,  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (St  Luke  ii.  36),  St.  Paul  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (Rom.  xi.  1),  St.  Barnabas,  a  Levite, 
and  so  forth  (Acts  iv.  36 ;  comp.  Acts  xxvi.  7; 
and  Prideaux,  Connection,  vol.  i.  p.  128-30,  ed. 
M*Caul.)  On  the  other  hand  the  schismatics! 
temple  upon  Mount  Geriztm  drew  many  of  the 
disaffected  Jews  from  their  own  proper  country 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8) ;  Nazareth,  a  city  of  Galilee, 
was  the  residence  of  our  Lord's  own  parents ;  Beth- 
saida,  that  of  three  of  His  Apostles ;  the  borders 
of  the  sea  of  Galilee  generally,  that  of  most  of  them. 
The  scene  of  His  preaching — intended  as  it  was, 
during  His  earthly  ministry,  for  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  was,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  part  of  it,  confined  to  Galilee.  His  disciples 
are  addressed  by  the  two  Angels  subsequently  to  his 
Ascension,  as  "  the  men  of  Galilee"  (Acts  i.  11), 
and  it  was  asked  by  the  multitude  that  came  toge- 
ther in  wonder  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  "  Are  not 
all  these,  who  speak,  Galileans?"  (Acts  ii.  7.)  Thus, 
neither  did  all  who  were  Jew<  inhabit  that  limited 
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territory  called  Judaea ;  nor  again  was  Judaea  in- 
habited solely  by  that  tribe  which  gave  name  to  it, 
or  even  in  sole  conjunction  with  Benjamin  and  Levi. 

Once  more  as  regards  the  territory.  In  a  wide  and 
more  improper  sense,  the  term  Judaea  was  some- 
times extended  to  the  whole  country  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  its  ancient  inhabitants  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  6,  §2) ; 
and  even  in  the  Gospels  we  seem  to  read  of  die 
coasts  of  Judaea  beyond  Jordan  (St.  Matt  xix.  1 ; 
St.  Mark  x.  1),  a  phiase  perhaps  countenanced  by 
Josephus  no  less  (Ant.  xii.  4,  §11;  comp.  Josh, 
xix.  34),  if  the  usual  rendering  of  these  passages  is 
to  be  followed  (see  Reland,  Palest,  i.  6),  "  He 
stirreth  up  the  people,  teaching  throughout  all 
Jewry  (km  8Xi|r  trt s  'IovSoiat)  beginning  from 
Galilee,  unto  this  place,"  said  the  chief  priests  of 
our  Lord  (St.  Luke  xxiif.  5).  With  Ptolemy, 
moreover  (see  Reland,  ibid.),  and  with  Dion  Cassius 
(xxxviii.  16),  Judaea  is  synonymous  with  Palestine- 
Syria;  the  latter  adding  that  the  term  Palestine 
had  given  place  to  it  With  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  760 
teq.)  it  is  the  common  denomination  for  the  whole 
inland  country  between  Gaza  and  Anti-Libanua, 
thus  including  Galilee  and  Samaria.  Similarly,  the 
Jews,  according  to  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  6),  occupied 
the  country  between  Arabia  on  the  E.,  Egypt  on 
the  S.,  Phoenicia  and  the  sea  on  the  W.,  and  Syria 
on  the  N. ;  and  by  the  same  writer  both  Pompey 
and  Titus  are  said  to  hare  conquered  Judaea,  the 
other  and  less  important  divisions  of  course  included. 

Still,  notwithstanding  all  these  large  significa- 
tions which  have  been  affixed  to  it,  Judaea  was,  in 
strict  language,  the  name  of  the  third  district,  west 
of  the  Jordan,  and  south  of  Samaria.  Its  northern 
boundary,  according  to  Josephus  (B.  J.  iii.  3,  §5) 
was  a  village  called  Anuath,  its  southern  another 
village  named  Jardas.  Its  general  breadth  was 
from  the  Jordan  to  Joppa,  though  its  coast  did  not 
end  there,  and  it  was  latterly  subdivided  into  eleven 
lots  or  portions,  with  Jerusalem  for  their  centre  (Jo- 
seph, ibid.).  In  a  word  it  embodied  "  the  original 
territories  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  to- 
gether with  Dan  and  Simeon;  being  almost  the 
same  with  the  old  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  about 
100  miles  in  length  and  60  in  breadth"  (Lewis, 
Heb.  Bepubl.  i.  2). 

It  was  made  a  portion  of  the  Roman  province 
of  Syria  upon  the  deposition  of  Archelaus,  the  sth- 
narch  of  Judea  in  A.D.  6,  and  was  governed  by  a 
procurator,  who  was  subject  to  the  governor  of 
Syria.  The  procurator  resided  at  Caesarea  on  the 
coast,  and  not  at  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  13, 
§5;  xviii.  1,  §1 ;  2,  §1;  3,  §1).  Its  history  as  a 
Roman  province  is  related  under  Jerusalem  (p. 
1008,  seq.),  and  the  physical  features  of  the  country 
are  described  in  the  article  Palestine.  [E.S.  Ff.J 

JTU'DAH(nnin?, ».«.  Tehftda:  'lotto-  in  Gen. 
xxix.  35  ;  Alex.  'IovJa ;  elsewhere  'Uitas  in 
both  MSS.  and  in  N.  T. ;  and  so  also  Josephus: 
Juda),  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob  and  the  fourth 
of  Leah,  the  last  before  the  tempoiaiy  cessation 
in  the  births  of  her  children.  His  whole-brothers 
were  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Levi,  elder  than  him- 
self— Issachar  and  Zebulun  younger  (see  xxxv. 
23).  The  name  is  explained  as  having  origi- 
nated in  Leah's  exclamation  of  "  praise  "  at  this 
fresh  gift  of  Jehovah—"  She  said,  •  now  will  I 
praise  (7VTM,  Men)  Jehovah,'  and  she  called  hi* 
name  Ychu'dah"  (Cen.  xxix.  35).  The  same  play 
is  preserved  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob — "  Judah, 
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thou  whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise!"  (xlix.  8). 
The  name  m  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
O.  T.  In  the  Apocrypha,  however,  it  appears  in 
the  great  hero  Judas  Maccabaeus ;  in  the  N.  T.  in 
Juile,  Judas  Iscariot,  and  others.  [Jtjda;  Judas.] 

Of  the  individual  Jndah  more  traits  are  pre- 
served than  of  any  other  of  the  patriarchs  with 
the  exception  of  Joseph.  In  the  matter  of  the  sale 
of  Joseph,  he  and  Reuben  stand  out  in  favourable 
contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  brothers.  But  for  their 
interference  he,  who  was  "  their  brother  and  their 
flesh,"  would  have  been  certainly  put  to  death. 
Though  not  the  firstborn  he  **  prevailed  above  his 
brethren  "  (1  Chr.  v.  2),  and  we  find  him  subse- 
quently taking  a  decided  lead  in  all  the  affairs  of  the 
family.  When  a  second  visit  to  Egypt  for  corn 
had  become  inevitable,  it  was  Judah  who,  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  rest,  headed  the  remonstrance 
against  the  detention  of  Benjamin  by  Jacob,  and 
finally  undertook  to  be  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
the  lad  (xliii.  3-10).  And  when,  through  Joseph's 
artifice,  the  brothers  were  brought  back  to  the 
palace,  he  is  again  the  leader  and  spokesman  of 
the  band.  In  that  thoroughly  Oriental  scene  it 
is  Judah  who  unhesitatingly  acknowledges  the 
guilt  which  had  never  been  committal,  throws 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  supposed  Egyptian 
prince,  offers  himself  as  a  slave,  and  makes  that 
wondeiful  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  their  disguised 
brother  which  renders  it  impossible  for  Joseph  any 
longer  to  conceal  his  secret  (xliv.  14,  16-34).  So 
too  it  is  Judah  who  is  sent  before  Jacob  to  smooth 
the  way  for  him  in  the  land  of  Goshen  (xlvi.  28). 
This  ascendancy  over  his  brethren  is  reflected  in 
the  last  words  addressed  to  him  by  his  father — 
Thou  whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise !  thy  father's 
sons  shall  bow  down  before  thee  1  unto  him  shall 
be  the  gathering  of  the  people  (Gen.  xlix.  8-10).* 
In  the  interesting  traditions  of  the  Koran  and  the 
Midi-ash  his  figure  stands  ont  in  the  same  promi- 
nence. Before  Joseph  his  wrath  is  mightier  and 
bis  recognition  heartier  than  the  rest.  It  is  he  who 
hastens  in  advance  to  bear  to  Jacob  the  fragrant 
robe  of  Joseph  (Weil's  Biblical  Legends,  88-90). 

His  sons  were  five.  Of  these  three  were  by  his 
*  Canaanite  wife  Bath-shua ;  they  are  al  1  insignificant, 
two  died  early,  and  the  third,  Shelah,  does  not 
come  prominently  forward,  either  in  his  person,  or 
his  family.  The  other  two,  Pharez  and  Zekah 
— twins — were  illegitimate  sons  by  the  widow  of 
Kr,  the  eldest  of  the  former  family.  As  is  not 
nnfrequently  the  case,  the  Illegitimate  sons  sur- 
passed the  legitimate,  and  from  Pharez,  the  elder, 
were  descended  the  royal,  and  other  illustrious 
families  of  Judah.  These  sons  were  bora  to  Judah 
while  he  was  living  in  the  same  district  of  Pales- 
tine, which,  centuries  after,  was  repossessed  by  his 
descendants  —  amongst  villages  which  retain  their 
names  unaltered  in  the  catalogues  of  the  time  of 
the  conquest.  The  three  sons  went  with  then- 
father  into  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  final  removal 
thither  (Gen.  xlvi.  12 ;  Ex.  1.  2). 

When  we  again  meet  with  the  families  of  Judah 
they  occupy  a  position  among  the  tribes  similar  to 
that  which  their  progenitor  had  taken  amongst  the 
patriarchs.  The  numbers  of  the  tribe  at  the  census 
at  Sinai  were  74,600  (Num.  i.  26, 27),  considerably 
in  advance  of  any  of  the  others,  the  largest  of 
which — Dan — numbered  62,700.    On  the  borders 


*  The  obscure  and  much  disputed  passage  in  verse 

10  will  be  best  examined  under  the  head  Shiloh. 


of  the  Promised  Land  they  were  76,500  (xxvi. 
22),  Dan  being  still  the  nearest.  The  chief  of  the 
tribe  at  the  former  census  was  Nahbhon,  the  son 
of  Amminadab  (Norn.  i.  7,  ii.  3,  vii.  12,  x.  14),  an 
ancestor  of  David  (Ruth  iv.  20).  Its  representative 
amongst  the  spies,  and  also  among  those  appointed 
to  partition  the  land,  was  the  great  Caleb  the  son 
of  Jephuaneh  (Num.  xiii.  6;  xxxiv.  19).  During 
the  march  through  the  desert  Judah  s  place  was  in 
the  van  of  the  host,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, with  his  kinsmen  Isaachar  and  Zebulun  (ii. 
3-9  ;  x.  14.  The  traditional  standard  of  the  tribe 
was  a  lion's  whelp,  with  the  words,  Hise  up.  Lord, 
and  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered  1  (Targ.  Pseudojon. 
on  Num.  ii.  3). 

During  the  conquest  of  the  country  the  only 
incidents  specially  affecting  the  tribe  of  Judah 
are  —  (1)  the  misbehaviour  of  Achan,  who  was 
of  the  great  house  of  Zerah  (Josh.  vii.  1,  16-18)  ; 
and  (2)  the  conquest  of  the  mountain  -  district 
of  Hebron  by  Caleb,  and  of  the  strong  city  Debir, 
in  the  same  locality,  by  his  nephew  and  son-in- 
law  Othniel  (Josh.  xiv.  6-15,  xv.  13-19).  It 
is  the  only  instance  given  of  a  portion  of  the 
country  being  expressly  reserved  for  the  person 
or  persons  who  conquered  it.  In  general  the  con- 
quest seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  whole 
community,  and  the  territory  allotted  afterwards, 
without  reference  to  the  original  conquerors  of 
each  locality.  In  this  case  the  high  character  and 
position  of  Caleb,  and  perhaps  a  claim  established 
by  him  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  spies  to  "  the 
land  whereon  his  feet  had  trodden  "  (Josh.  xiv.  9 ; 
coirrp.  Num.  xiv.  24),  may  have  led  to  the  exception. 

The  boundaries  and  contents  "of  the  territory 
allotted  to  Judah  are  narrated  at  great  length,  and 
with  greater  minuteness  than  the  others,  in  Josh.  xv. 
20-63.  This  may  be  due  either  to  the  fact  that  the 
liits  were  reduced  to  their  present  form  at  a  later 
period,  when  the  monarchy  resided  with  Judah,  and 
when  more  care  would  naturally  be  bestowed  on  them 
than  on  those  of  any  other  tribe ;  or  to  the  fact 
that  the  territory  was  more  important  and  more 
thickly  covered  with  towns  and  villages  than  any 
other  part  of  Palestine.  The  greater  prominence 
given  to  the  genealogies  of  Judah  in  1  Chr.  ii.  iii. 
iv.  no  doubt  arises  from  the  former  reason.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  we  have  in  the  records  of  Joshua  a 
very  full  and  systematic  description  of  the  allotment 
to  this  tribe.  The  north  boundary— for  the  most 
part  coincident  "with  the  south  boundary  of  Benjamin 
— began  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Jordan ,  entered  the 
hills  apparently  at,  or  about  the  present  road  from 
Jericho,  ran  westward  to  En-shemesh — probably  the 
present  Am-Haud,  below  Bethany — thence  over 
the  Mount  of  Olives  to  Enrogel,  in  the  valley 
beneath  Jerusalem;  went  along  the  ravine  of 
Hrasom,  under  the  precipices  of  the  city,  climbed 
the  hill  in  a  N.  W.  direction  to  the  water  of 
Nephtoah  (probably  Lifta),  and  thence  by  Kirjath- 
Jearim  (probably  Kuriet  el-Enab),  Bethshemesh 
(Ain- Stums),  Timnath,  and  Kkron  to  Jabneel 
on  the  sea-ooast.  On  the  east  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
on  the  west  the  Mediterranean  lbrmed  the  boun- 
daries. The  southern  line  is  hard  to  determine, 
since  it  is  denoted  by  places  many  of  which  have 
not  been  identified.  It  left  the  Dead  Sea  at  its 
extreme  south  end,  and  joined  the  Mediterranean 
at  the  Watty  el-Arish;  but  between  these  two 
points  it  passed  through  Maaleh  Acrabbim,  the 
Wilderness  of  Zin,  Hezron,  Adar,  Karkaa,  and 
Axmon ;  the  Wilderness  of  Zin  the  extieme  sooth 
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of  all  (Joth.  zt.  1-12).  This  territory — in  ave- 
rage length  about  45  miles,  and  in  average  breadth 
about  50 — was  from  a  very  early  date  divided  into 
four  main  regions.  (1.)  THE  SOUTH — the  undu- 
lating pasture  country,  which  intervened  between 
the  hills,  the  proper  possession  of  the  tribe,  and  the 
deserts  which  encompass  the  lower  part  of  Pales- 
tine (Josh.  xv.  21 ;  Stanley,  8.  4r  P-).  It  is  this 
which  is  designated  as  the  wilderness  (nudbar)  of 
Judah  (Judg.  i.  16).  It  contained  thirty-seven 
cities,  with  their  dependent  villages  (Josh.  xv.  20- 
32),  of  which  eighteen  of  those  farthest  south  were 
ceded  to  Simeon  (xix.  1-9).  Amongst  these  southern 
cities  the  most  familiar  name  is  Beersheba. 

(2.)  The  lowland  (xv.  33 ;  A.  V.  "  valley  ") 
— or,  to  give  it  its  own  proper  and  constant  appel- 
lation, THE  Shekel  ah — the  broad  belt  or  strip 
lying  between  the  central  highlands — "  the  moun- 
tain— and  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  the  lower 
portion  of  that  maritime  plain,  which  eitends 
through  the  whole  of  the  sea  board  of  Palestine, 
from  Sidon  in  the  north,  to  Rhinocolura  at  the 
south.  This  tract  was  the  garden  and  the  granary 
of  the  tribe.  In  it,  long  before  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  Israel,  the  Philistines  had  settled  them- 
selves, never  to  be  completely  dislodged  (Neh.  xtii . 
2:),  24).'  There,  planted  at  equal  intervals  along 
the  level  coast,  were  their  five  chief  cities,  each  with 
its  circle  of  smaller  dependents,  overlooking,  from 
the  natural  undulations  of  the  ground,  the  "  standing 
corn,"  "shocks,"  "vineyards  and  olives,"  which 
excited  the  ingenuity  of  Samson,  and  are  still 
remarked  by  modem  travellers.  "  They  are  all 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  profusion  of  the 
gardens  which  surround  them — the  scarlet  blossoms 
of  the  pomegranates,  the  enormous  oranges  which 
gild  the  green  foliage  of  their  famous  groves  " 
(Stanley,  8.  f  P.  257).  From  the  edge  of  the 
sandy  tract,  which  fringes  the  immediate  shore 
right  up  to  the  very  wall  of  the  hills  of  Judah, 
stretches  the  immense  plain  of  corn-fields.  In  those 
rich  harvests  lies  the  explanation  of  the  constant 
contests  between  Israel  and  the  Philistines  (J3.f  P. 
258).  From  them  were  gathered  the  enormous 
cargoes  of  wheat,  which  were  transmitted  to  Phoe- 
nicia by  Solomon  in  exchange  for  the  arts  of  Hiram, 
and  which  in  the  time  of  the  Herods  still  "  nou- 
rished "  the  country  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Acts  xii.  20). 
There  were  the  olive  trees,  the  sycomore  trees,  and 
the  treasures  of  oil,  the  care  of  which  was  sufficient 
to  task  the  energies  of  two  of  David's  special  officers 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  28).  The  nature  of  this  locality 
would  seem  to  be  reflected  in  the  names  of  many 
of  its  towns  if  interpreted  as  Hebrew  words: — 
Dilean  =  cucumbers;  Gederah,  Gedeboth, 
Gederothaim,  sheepfolds ;  Zoreah,  wasps ; 
Ex-oankih,  spring  of  gardens,  &c  &c.  But  we 
have  yet  to  learn  how  far  these  names  are  Hebrew; 
and  whether  at  best  they  are  but  mere  Hebrew 
accommodations  of  earlier  originals,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  depended  on  for  then'  significations.  The 
number  of  cities  in  this  district,  without  counting 
the  smaller  villages  connected  with  them,  was  forty- 
two.    Of  these,  however,  many  which  belonged  to 


the  Philistines  can  only  have  been  allotted  to  the 
tribe,  and  if  taken  possession  of  by  Judah  were 
only  held  for  a  time. 

What  were  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  Shefelah 
we  do  not  know.  VVe  are  at  present  ignorant  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  ancient  Jews  drew 
their  boundaries  between  one  territory  and  another. 
One  thing  only  is  almost  certain  that  they  were  not 
determined  by  the  natural  features  of  the  ground,  or 
else  we  should  not  find  cities  enumerated  as  in 
the  lowland  plain,  whose  modem  representatives 
are  found  deep  in  the  mountains.  [Jabmuth  ; 
JlPHTAH,  &c.]  (The  latest  information  regarding 
this  district  is  contained  in  Tobler's  it U  Wandervmg, 
1859.) 

(3.)  The  third  region  of  the  tribe — THE  moun- 
tain, the  "  hill-country  of  Judah  " — though  not 
the  richest,  was  at  once  the  largest  and  the  most 
important  of  the  four.  Beginning  a  few  miles 
below  Hebron,  where  it  attains  its  highest  level,  it 
stretches  eastward  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  westwiud 
to  the  Shefelah,  and  forms  an  elevated  district  or 
plateau,  which,  though  thrown  into  considerable 
undulations,  yet  preserves  a  general  level  in  both 
directions.  It  is  the  southern  portion  of  that 
elevated  hilly  district  of  Palestine  which  stretches 
north  until  intersected  by  the  plain  of  Esdiaelon. 
and  on  which  Hebron,  Jerusalem,  and  Shechem  are 
the  chief  spots.  The  surface  of  this  region,  which 
is  of  limestone,  is  monotonous  enough.  Kound 
swelling  hills  and  hollows,  of  somewhat  bolder  pro- 
portions than  those  immediately  north  of  Jerusalem, 
which,  though  in  early  times  probably  covered  with 
forests  [Harkth],  have  now,  where  not  cultivated, 
no  growth  larger  than  a  brushwood  of  dwai  f-ouk, 
arbutus,  and  other  bushes.  In  many  places  there  is 
a  good  soft  turf,  discoverable  even  in  tin  autumn, 
and  in  spring  the  hills  are  covered  with  flowers. 
The  number  of  towns  enumerated  (Josh.  xv.  48-00) 
as  belonging  to  this  district  is  38 ;  but,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  ruins  which  meet  the  eye  on  every 
side,  this  must  hare  been  very  far  below  the  real 
number.  Hardly  a  bill  which  is  not  crowned  by 
some  fragments  of  stone  buildings,  more  or  less 
considerable, — those  which  are  still  inhabited  sui- 
rounded  by  groves  of  olive-trees,  and  enclosures  of 
stone  walls  protecting  the  vineyards.  Streams  there 
are  none,  but  wells  and  springs  are  frequent — in 
the  neighbourhood  of"  Solomon's  Pools"  at  Urtat 
most  abundant. 

(4.)  The  fourth  district  is  the  Wilderness 
(Alidbar),  which  here  and  here  only  appeal's  to  be 
synonymous  with  Arabah,  and  to  signify  the  sunken 
district  immediately  adjoining  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
contained  only  six  cities,  which  must  have  been 
either,  like  Engodi,  on  the  slopes  of  the  cliffs  over- 
hanging the  Sea,  or  else  on  the  lower  level  of  the 
shore.  The  "  city  of  Salt"  may  hare  been  on  the 
salt  plains,  between  the  sea  and  the  cutis  which 
form  the  southern'termination  to  the  Gkor.* 

Nine  of  the  cities  of  Judah  were  allotted  to  the 
priests  (Josh.  xxi.  9-19).  The  Levitc*  laid  noc  cities 
in  the  tribe,  and  the  priests  had  none  out  of  it. 

In  the  partition  of  the  territory  by  Joshua  and 


b  On  the  words  "  Judah  on  Jordan,"  used  in  de-  qui  plurimot  interpreter  torsit — has  d*ned  every 
scribing  the  Eastern  termination  of  the  boundary  of  attempt ;  and  the  suggestion  of  Ewold  {Gereh.  u. 
Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  34),  critics  have  strained  their  380,  note)  is  the  most  feasible — that  the  passage  is 
ingenuity  to  prove  that  Judah  had  some  possessions  in  corrupt,  and  that  Cinneroth  or  some  other  word 
that  remote  locality  cither  by  allotment  or  inheritance.  |  originally  occupied  the  place  of  "at  Judah." 
See  the  elaborate  attempt  of  Von  Raumer  (Pal.  405-  «  But  Bethlehem  appears  to  have  been  closely  eon- 
UO)  to  show  that  the  villages  of  Jair  are  intended.  I  netted  with  them  (Judg.  xvil.  7,  9  ;  xix.  1). 
Rnt  the  difficulty — maxima*  atque  intolubiii*  nodus,  i 
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Eleaxar  (Josh.  xix.  51),  Judah  had  the  first  allotment 
(xv.  1).  Joshua  had  on  his  first  entrance  into  the 
country  overrun  the  Shefelah,  destroyed-aome  of  the 
principal  towns  and  killed  the  kings  (x.  28-35),  and 
had  even  penetrated  thence  into  the  mountains  as 
far  as  Hebron  and  Debir  (36-39) ;  but  the  task  of 
really  subjugating  the  interior  was  yet  to  be  done. 
After  his  death  it  was  undertaken  by  Judah  and 
Simeon  (Judg.  i.  20).  In  the  artificial  contri- 
vances of  war  they  were  surpassed  by  the  Canaan- 
ites,  and  in  some  places,11  where  the  ground  admitted 
of  their  iron  chariots  being  employed,  the  latter  re- 
mained masters  of  the  field.  But  wherever  force 
and  vigour  were  in  question  there  the  Israelites 
succeeded,  and  they  obtained  entire  possession  of 
the  mountain  district  and  the  great  corn-growing 
tract  of  Philistia  (Judg.  i.  18,  19).  The  latter  was 
constantly  changing  hands  as  one  or  the  other  side 
got  stronger  ( 1  Sam.  iv.,  v.,  vii.  14,  &c.) ;  but  in 
the  natural  fortresses  of  the  mountains  Judah  dwelt 
undisturbed  throughout  the  troubled  period  of  the 
Judges.  Othniel  was  partly  a  member  of  the 
tribe  (Judg.  iii.  9),  and  the  Bethlehem  of  which 
Ibzan  was  a  native  (xii.  8,  9)  may  have  been 
Bethlehem-Judah.  But  even  if  these  two  judges 
belonged  to  Judah,  the  tribe  itself  was  not  molested, 
and  with  the  one  exception  mentioned  in  Judg.  xx. 
19,  when  they  were  called  by  the  divine  oracle  to 
make  the  attack  on  Gibeah,  they  had  nothing  to  do 
during  the  whole  of  that  period  but  settle  them- 
selves in  their  home.  Not  only  did  they  take  no 
part  against  Sieera,  but  they  are  not  even  rebuked 
tor  it  by  Deborah. 

Nor  were  they  disturbed  by  the  incursions  of  the 
Philistines  during  the  rule  of  Samuel  and  of  Saul, 
which  were  made  through  the  territory  of  Dan  and 
of  Benjamin ;  or  if  we  place  the  valley  of  Klah  at 
the  Wadij  ea-Sumt,  only  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah.  On  the  last  named  occasion, 
however,  we  know  that  at  least  one  town  of  J  ndah — 
Bethlehem — furnished  men  to  Saul's  host.  The 
incidents  of  David's  flight  from  Saul  will  be  found 
examined  under  the  heads  of  David,  Saul,  Maon, 
Hachilaii,  &c. 

The  main  inference  deducible  from  these  con- 
siderations is  the  determined  manner  in  which  the 
tribe  keeps  aloof  from  the  rest — neither  offering  its 
aid  nor  asking  that  of  others.  The  Bame  inde- 
pendent mode  of  action  characterises  the  foundation 
of  the  monarchy  after  the  death  of  Saul.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  set  up  a  rival  power  to  Ish- 
bosheth.  The  tribe  had  had  full  experience  of  the 
man  who  had  been  driven  from  the  court  to  take 
shelter  in  the  caves,  woods,  and  fastnesses  of  their 
wild  hills,  and  when  the  opportunity  offered,  "  the 
men  of  Judah  came  and  anointed  David  king  over 
the  house  of  Judah  in  Hebron"  (2  Sam.  ii.  4,  11). 
The  further  step  by  which  David  was  invested 
with  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  nation  was  taken 
by  the  other  tribes ;  Judah  having  no  special  part 
therein ;  and  though  willing  enongh,  if  occasion 
rendered  it  necessary,  to  act  with  others,  their  con- 
duct later,  when  brought  into  collision  with  Ephraitn 
on  the  matter  of  the  restoration  of  David,  shows 
that  the  men  of  Judah  had  preserved  their  inde- 
pendent mode  of  action.  The  king  was  near  of  kin 
to  them :  and  therefore  they,  and  they  alone,  set 
about  bringing  him  back.    It  had  been  their  own 


d  The  word  here  (Judg.  i.  19)  is  JSmek,  entirely  a 
different  word  from  Shefelah,  and  rightly  rendered 
»«  valley."    It  is  difficult,  however,  to  Ax  upon  any 


nfiair,  to  be  accomplished  by  themselves  alone,  and 
they  had  gone  about  it  in  that  independent  manner, 
which  looked  like  "  despising"  those  who  believed 
their  share  in  David  to  be  a  far  larger  one  (2  Sam. 
xix.  41-43). 

The  same  independent  temper  will  be  found  to 
characterise  the  tribe  throughout  its  existence  as 
.a  kingdom,  which  is  considered  in  the  following 
article. 

2.  A  Levite  whose  descendants,  Kadmiel  and  his 
sons,  were  very  active  in  the  work  of  rebuilding 
the  Temple  after  the  return  from  captivity  (Ezr. 
iii.  9).  Lord  Hervey  has  shown  cause  lor  believing 
(Genealogies,  tic,  119)  that  the  name  is  the  same 
as  Hodaviah  and  Hodevah.  In  1  Esd.  v.  58, 
it  appears  to  be  given  as  Joda. 

3.  ClotSas,  'lutai.)  A  Levite  who  was  obliged 
by  Kzra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Kzr.  x.  23). 
Probably  the  same  person  is  intended  in  Neh.  xii. 
8,  36.   In  1  Esd.  his  name  is  given  as  Judas. 

4.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Senuah  (Neh.  xi.  9).  It 
is  worth  notice,  in  connexion  with  the  suggestion 
of  Loid  Hervey  mentioned  above,  that  in  the  lists 
of  1  Chr.  is.,  in  many  points  so  curiously  parallel 
to  those  of  this  chapter,  a  Benjamite,  Hodaviah,  son 
of  Has-senuuah,  is  given  (ver.  7;.  [G.] 

JUDAH,  KINGDOM  OF.  1.  When  the 
disruption  of  Solomon's  kingdom  took  place  at 
Shechem,  only  the  tribe  of  Judah  followed  the 
house  of  David.  But  almost  immediately  after- 
wards, when  Rehoboam  conceived  the  design  of 
establishing  his  authority  over  Israel  by  force  of 
arms,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  also  is  recorded  as 
obeying  his  summons,  and  contributing  its  warriors 
to  make  up  his  army.  Jerusalem,  situate  within 
the  borders  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  28,  &c),  yet 
won  from  the  heathen  by  a  prince  of  Judah,  con- 
nected the  frontiers  of  the  two  tribes  by  an  indis- 
soluble political  bond.  By  the  erection  of  the  city 
of  David,  Benjamin's  former  adherence  to  Israel 
(2  Sam.  ii.  9)  was  cancelled;  though  at  least  two 
Benjamite  towns,  Bethel  and  Jericho,  were  included 
in  the  northern  kingdom.  A  part,  if  not  all,  of 
the  territory  of  Simeon  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  6;  IK.  xix. 
3 ;  cf.  Josh.  xix.  1)  and  of  Dan  (2  Chr.  xi.  10 ;  cf. 
Josh.  xix.  41,  42)  was  iccognised  as  belonging  to 
Judah ;  and  in  the  reigns  of  Abijah  and  Asa,  the 
southern  kingdom  was  enlarged  by  some  additions 
taken  out  of  the  territory  of  Ephraim  (2  Chr.  iiii. 
19,  xv.  8,  xvii.  2).  After  the  conquest  and  depor- 
tation of  Israel  by  Assyria,  the  influence,  and  per- 
haps the  delegated  jurisdiction  of  the  king  of  Judah 
sometimes  extended  over  the  territory  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  Israel. 

2.  In  Edom  a  vassal-king  probably  retained  his 
fidelity  to  the  son  of  Solomon,  and  guarded  for 
Jewish  enterprise  the  road  to  the  maritime  trade 
with  Ophir.  Philistia  maintained  for  the  most 
part  a  quiet  independence.  Syria,  in  the  height  of 
her  brief  power,  pushed  her  conquests  along  the 
northern  and  eastern  frontiers  of  Judah  and  threat- 
ened Jerusalem  j  but  the  interposition  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Israel  generally  relieved  Judah  from  any 
immediate  contact  with  that  dangerous  neighbour. 
The  southern  border  of  Judah,  resting  on  the  un- 
inhabited Desert,  was  not  agitated  by  any  turbu- 
lent stream  of  commercial  activity  like  that  which 
flowed  by  the  rear  of  Israel,  from  Damascus  to 
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Tyre.  And  though  some  of  the  Egyptian  kings 
were  ambitious,  that  ancient  kingdom  was  far  leas 
aggressive  as  a  neighbour  to  Judah  than  Assyria 
was  to  Israel. 

3.  A  singular  gauge  of  the  growth  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  is  supplied  by  the  progressive  aug- 
mentation of  the  army  under  successive  kings.  In 
David's  time  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  9,  and  1  Chr.  zxi.  5) 
the  warriors  of  Judtih  numbered  at  least  500,000. 
But  Rehoboam  brought  into  the  field  (IK.  xii. 
21)  only  180,000  men:  Abijah,  eighteen  vears 
afterwards,  400,000  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3):  Asa  (2  Chr. 
xiv.  8),  his  successor,  580,000,  exactly  equal  to  the 
sumofthearmiesofhistwo  predecessors:  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  xvti.  14-19),  the  next  king,  numbered  bis 
warriors  in  five  armies,  the  aggregate  of  which  is 
1,160,000,  exactly  double  the  army  of  his  father, 
and  exactly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  armies  of  his 
three  predecessors.  After  four  inglorious  reigns 
the  energetic  Amaziah  could  muster  only  300,000 
men  when  he  set  out  to  recover  Edom.  His  son 
Uzziah  had  a  standing  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11)  force  of 
307,500  lighting  men.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  discuss  the  question  which  has  been  raised 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  these  numbers.  So  far  as 
they  are  authentic,  it  may  be  safely  reckoned  that 
the  population  subject  to  each  king  was  about  four 
times  the  number  of  the  fighting  men  in  his  domi- 
nions. [Israel.] 

4.  Unless  Judah  had  some  other  means  beside 
pasture  and  tillage  of  acquiring  wealth ;  as  by  ma- 
ritime commerce  from  the  Red  Sea  ports,  or  (less 
probably)  from  Joppa,  or  by  keeping  up  the  old 
trade  (1  K.  x.  28)  with  Egypt— it  seems  difficult 
to  account  for  that  ability  to  accumulate  wealth, 
which  supplied  the  Temple  treasury  with  sufficient 
store  to  invite  so  frequently  the  hand  of  the  spoiler. 
Egypt,  Damascus,  Samaria,  Nineveh,  and  Babylon, 
had  each  in  succession  a  share  of  the  pillage.  The 
treasury  was  emptied  by  Shishak  (1  K.  xiv.  26), 
again  by  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  18),  by  Jehoash  of  Judah 
(2  K.  xii.  18),  by  Jehoash  of  Israel  (2  K.  xiv.  14), 
by  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  8),  by  Hexekiah  (2  K.  xviii. 
15),  and  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  K.  xxiv.  13). 

5.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  possessed  many  advan- 
tages which  secured  for  it  a  longer  continuance  than 
that  of  Israel.  A  frontier  less  exposed  to  powerful 
enemies,  a  soil  less  fertile,  a  population  hardier  and 
more  united,  a  fixed  and  venerated  centre  of  admi- 
nistration and  religion,  an  hereditary  aristocracy  in 
the  sacerdotal  casta,  an  army  always  subordinate,  a 
succession  of  kings  which  no  revolution  interrupted, 
many  of  whom  were  wise  and  good,  and  strove  suc- 
cessfully to  promote  the  moral  and  spiritual  as 
well  as  the  material  prosperity  of  their  people;  still 
more  than  these,  the  devotion  of  the  people  to  the 
One  True  God,  which  if  not  always  a  pure  and 
elevated  sentiment,  was  yet  a  contrast  to  such  de- 
votion as  could  be  inspired  by  the  worship  of  the 
calves  or  of  Baal ;  and  lastly  the  popular  reverence 
for  and  obedience  to  the  Divine  law  so  far  as  they 
learned  it  from  their  teachers : — to  these  and  other 
secondary  causes  is  to  be  attributed  the  fact  that 
Judah  survived  her  more  populous  and  more  pow- 
erful sister  kingdom  by  135  years ;  and  lasted  from 
B.C.  975  to  RO.  586. 

6.  The  chronological  succession  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  is  given  in  the  article  Israel.  A  few  diffi- 
culties of  no  great  importance  have  been  discovered 
in  the  statements  of  the  ages  of  some  of  the  kings. 
They  are  explained  in  the  works  cited  in  that 
article  and  in  Keil's  Commentary  on  the  Book  of 
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Kings.    A  detailed  history  of  each  king  will  bt 
found  under  his  name. 

Judah  acted  upon  three  different  lines  of  policy 
in  succession.  First,  animosity  against  Israel :  se- 
condly, resistance,  generally  in  alliance  with  Israel, 
to  Damascus:  thirdly,  deference,  perhaps  vassalage 
to  the  Assyrian  king. 

(a.)  The  first  three  kings  of  Judah  seem  to  have 
cherished  the  hope  of  ro-establishing  their  authority 
over  the  Ten  Tribes;  for  sixty  years  there  was  war 
between  them  and  the  kings  of  Israel.  Neither  the 
disbanding  ot  Rehoboam 's  forces  by  the  authority 
of  Shemaiah,  nor  the  pillage  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
irresistible  Shishak,  served  to  put  an  end  to  the  fra- 
ternal hostility.  The  victory  achieved  by  the 
daring  Abijah  brought  to  Judah  a  temporary  acces- 
sion of  territory.  Asa  appears  to  have  enlarged  it 
still  farther ;  and  to  have  given  so  powerful  a  sti- 
mulus to  the  migration  of  religious  Israelites  to 
Jerusalem,  that  Baasha  was  induced  to  fortify  Ra- 
mah  with  the  view  of  checking  the  movement. 
Asa  provided  for  the  safety  of  his  subjects  from 
invaders  by  building,  like  Rehoboam,  several  fenced 
cities;  he  repelled  an  alarming  irruption  of  an 
Ethiopian  horde ;  he  hired  the  armed  intervention 
of  Benhadad  I.,  king  of  Damascus,  against  Baasha ; 
and  he  discouraged  idolatry  and  enforced  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God  by  severe  penal  laws. 

(6.)  Hanani's  remonstrance  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7)  pre- 
pares us  for  the  reversal  by  Jehoshaphat  of  the 
policy  which  Asa  pursued  towards  Israel  and  Da- 
mascus. A  close  alliance  sprang  up  with  strange 
rapidity  between  Judah  and  Israel.  For  eighty 
years,  till  the  time  of  Amaziah,  there  was  no  open 
war  between  them,  and  Damascus  appears  ar 
their  chief  and  common  enemy;  though  it  rose 
afterwards  from  its  overthrow  to  become  under 
Rezin  the  ally  of  I'ekah  against  Ahaz.  Jehosha- 
phat, active  and  prosperous,  repelled  nomad  in- 
vaders from  the  desert,  curbed  the  aggressive  spirit 
of  his  nearer  neighbours,  and  made  his  influence 
felt  even  among  the  Philistines  and  Arabians.  A 
still  more  lasting  benefit  was  conferred  on  his  king- 
dom by  his  persevering  efforts  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  people,  and  the  regular  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  The  reign  of  Jehoram,  the 
husband  of  Athaliah,  a  time  of  bloodshed,  idolatry, 
and  disaster,  was  cut  short  by  disease.  Ahaziah 
was  slain  by  Jehu.  Athaliah,  the  granddaughter 
of  a  Tynan  king,  usurped  the  blood-stained  throne 
of  David,  till  the  followers  of  the  "indent  religion  . 
put  her  to  death,  and  crowned  Jehoash  the  sur- 
viving scion  of  the  royal  house.  His  preserver,  the 
high-priest,  acquired  prominent  personal  influence 
for  a  time;  but  the  king  fell  into  idolatry,  and 
failing  to  withstand  the  power  of  Syria,  was  mur- 
dered by  his  own  officers.  The  vigorous  Amaziah, 
flushed  with  the  recovery  of  Edom,  provoked  a  war 
with  his  more  powerful  contemporary  Jehoash  the 
conqueror  of  the  Syrians ;  and  Jerusalem  was  en- 
tered and  plundered  by  the  Israelites.  But  their 
energies  were  sufficiently  occupied  in  the  task  of 
completing  the  subjugation  of  Damascus.  Under 
Uzziah  and  Jotham,  Judah  long  enjoyed  political 
and  religious  prosperity  till  the  wanton  Ahaz,  sur- 
rounded by  united  enemies,  with  whom  he  was 
unable  to  cope,  became  in  an  evil  hour  the  tributary 
and  vassal  of  Tiglath-Piieser. 

(c.)  Already  in  the  fatal  grasp  of  Assyria,  Judah 
was  yet  spared  for  a  chequered  existence  of  almost 
another  century  and  a  half  after  the  termination  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel.    The  effect  of  the  repul»e 
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•f  Sennacherib,  of  the  signal  religious  revival  under 
Hezekiah  and  under  Josiah,  and  of  the  extension  of 
their  salutary  influence  over  the  long-severed  terri- 
tory of  Israel,  was  apparently  done  away  by  the 
ignominious  reign  of  the  Impious  Manasseh,  and 
the  lingering  decay  of  the  whole  people  under  the 
four  feeble  descendants  of  Josiah.  Provoked  by 
their  treachery  and  imbecility,  their  Assyrian  master 
drained  in  successive  deportations  all  the  strength 
of  the  kingdom.  The  consummation  of  the  ruin 
came  upon  them  in  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
by  the  hand  of  Nebuxaradan,  amid  the  waitings  of 
prophets,  and  the  taunts  of  heathen  tribes  released 
at  length  from  the  yoke  of  David. 

7.  The  national  life  of  the  Hebiews  seemed  now 
extinct;  but  there  wa€  still,  as  there  had  been  all 
along,  a  spiritual  life  hidden  within  the  body. 

It  was  a  tinv.  of  hopeless  darkness  to  all  but 
those  Jews  who  had  strong  laith  in  God,  with  a 
-dear  and  steady  insight  into  the  ways  of  Providence 
as  interpreted  by  prophecy.  The  time  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  kingdoms  was  the  golden  age  of  pro- 
phecy. In  each  kingdom  the  prophetical  office  was 
subject  to  peculiar  modifications  which  were  re- 
quired in  Judah  by  the  circumstances  of  the  priest- 
hood, in  Israel  by  the  existence  of  the  House  ot 
Baal  and  the  Altar  in  Bethel.  If,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Temple,  there  was  a  depth  and  a  grasp  else- 
where unequalled,  in  the  views  of  Isaiah  and  the 
prophets  of  Judah,  if  their  writings  touched  and 
elevated  the  hearts  of  thinking  men  in  studious 
retirement  in  the  silent  night-watches ;  there 
was  also,  in  the  few  burning  words  and  energetic 
deeds  of  the  prophets  of  Israel,  a  power  to  tame  a 
lawless  multitude  and  to  check  the  high-handed 
tyranny  and  idolatry  of  kings.  The  organiza- 
tion and  moral  influence  of  the  priesthood  were 
matured  in  the  time  of  David;  from  about  that 
time  to  the  building  of  the  second  Temple  the  in- 
fluence of  the  prophets  rose  and  became  predomi- 
nant. Some  historians  have  suspected  that  after 
the  reign  of  Athaliah,  the  priesthood  gradually 
acquired  and  retained  excessive  and  unconstitutional 
power  in  Judah.  The  recorded  facts  scarcely  sus- 
tain the  conjecture.  Had  it  been  so,  the  effect  of 
such  power  would  have  been  manifest  in  the  exor- 
bitant wealth  and  luxury  of  the  priests,  and  in  the 
constant  and  cruel  enforcement  of  penal  laws,  like 
those  of  Asa,  against  irreligioa.  But  the  peculiar 
offences  of  the  priesthood,  as  witnessed  in  the  pro- 
phetic writings,  were  of  another  kind.  Ignorance 
of  God's  word,  neglect  of  the  instruction  of  the 
laity,  untruthfulness,  and  partial  judgments,  are 
the  offences  specially  imputed  to  them,  just  such 
as  might  be  looked  for  where  the  priesthood  is  an 
hereditary  caste  and  irresponsible,  but  neither  am- 
bitious nor  powerful.  When  the  priest  either,  as 
was  the  case  in  Israel,  abandoned  the  land,  or, 
as  in  Judah,  ceased  to  be  really  a  teacher,  ceased 
from  spiritual  communion  with  God,  ceased  from 
living  sympathy  with  man,  and  became  the  mere 
image  of  an  intercessor,  a  mechanical  performer  of 
ceremonial  duties  little  understood  or  heeded  by 
himself,  then  the  prophet  was  raised  up  to  sup- 
ply some  of  his  deficiencies,  and  to  exercise  his 
functions  so  far  as  was  necessary.  Whilst  the 
prirats  sink  into  obscurity  and  almost  disappear, 
except  from  the  genealogical  tables,  the  prophets 
come  forward  appealing  everywhere  to  the  con- 
science of  individuals,  in  Israel  as  wonder-workers, 
calling  together  (iod's  chosen  few  out  of  an  idola- 
trous nation,  and  in  Judah  us  teachers  and  seen, 


supporting  and  purifying  nil  that  remained  of  an- 
cient piety,  explaining  each  mysterious  dispensation 
of  God  as  it  was  unfolded,  and  promulgating  his 
gracious  spiritual  promises  in  all  their  extent.  The 
part  which  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  other  prophets 
took  in  preparing  the  Jews  for  their  captivity,  can- 
not indeed  be  fully  appreciated  without  reviewing 
the  succeeding  efforts  of  Ezekiel  and  Daniel.  But 
the  influence  which  they  exercised  on  the  national 
mind  was  too  important  to  be  overlooked  in  a  sketch 
however  brief  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  *  [W.  T.  B.] 

JUDAS  floras),  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Hebrew  name  Judah,  occurring  in  the  LXX. 
and  N.  T.  [Judah.] 

1.  l  Esd.  ix.  23.  [Judah,  3.  | 

2.  The  third  son  of  Mattathins,  "  called  Macca- 
baens  "  (1  Mace,  ii.  4).  [Maccabees.] 

3.  The  son  of  Calphi  (Alphoeus),  a  Jewish  ge- 
neral under  Jonathan  (1  Mace.  xi.  70). 

4.  A  Jew  occupying  a  conspicuous  position  at 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  mission  to  Aristobulus 
[Aristobulus]  and  the  Egyptian  Jews  (2  Mace. 

I.  10).  He  has  been  identified  with  an  Essene, 
conspicuous  for  his  prophetic  gifts  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii. 

II,  2;  i.  /.  i.  3,  5)  |  and  with  Judas  Maccabaeus 
(Grimm  ad  he.).  Some  again  suppose  that  he  is  a 
person  otherwise  unknown. 

5.  A  son  of  Simon,  and  brother  of  Joannes 
Hyrcanus  (1  Mace.  xvi.  2),  murdered  by  Ptolemaeus 
the  usurper,  either  nt  the  same  time  fc.  135  B.C.), 
with  his  rather  (1  Mace.  xvi.  15  ff.),  or  shortly 
afterwards  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  8, 1 :  cf.  Grimm,  ad  Mace. 
I.e.). 

6.  ThepatriarchJuDAH(Matt.i.2,3).  [B.F.W.] 

7.  A  man  residing  at  Damascus,  in  "  the  street 
which  is  called  Straight,"  in  whose  house  Saul 
of  Tarsus  lodged  after  his  miraculous  conversion 
(Acts  ix.  11).  The  "Straight  Street"  may  be 
with  little  question  identified  with  the  "  Street  ot 
Bazaars,"  a  long,  wide  thoroughfare,  penetrating 
from  the  southern  gate  into  the  heart  of  the  city 
which,  as  in  all  the  Syro-Greek  and  Syro-Koman 
towns,  It  intersects  in  a  straight  line.  The  so-called 
"  House  of  Judas "  is  still  shown  in  an  open  space 
called  "the  Sheykh's  Place,"  a  few  steps  out  of  the 
"  Street  of  Bazaars : "  it  contains  a  square  room  with 
a  stone  floor,  partly  walled  off  for  a  tomb,  shown 
to  Maundrell  (Early  Trav.  Bonn,  494)  as  the 
"  tomb  of  Ananias."  The  house  Is  an  object  of  ic- 
ligious  respect  to  Mussulmans  as  well  as  Christians 
(Stanley,  S.  4-  P.  412 ;  Conyb.  and  Hows.  i.  102  ; 
Maundrell,  /.  c. ;  Pococke,  ii.  1 19.  [E.  V.] 

JUDAS,  SUBNAMED  BAB'SABAS 
("IoiSoj  i  i-wiHaXoififyos  Bapgafl&s :  Judas  qui 
cognominabatw  Barsabas),  a  leading  member  ot 
the  Apostolic  church  at  Jerusalem  (avJ)o  i/yaif 
/urns  iv  rots  AJtXeWr),  Acts  xv.  22,  and  "  per- 
haps a  member  of  the  Presbytery  "  (Neandor,  PI. 
4r  Tr.  i.  123),  endued  with  the  gift  of  prophecy 
(ver.  32),  chosen  with  Silas  to  accompany  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Barnabas  ss  delegates  to  the  church  at 
Antioch,  to  make  known  the  decree  concerning  the 
terms  of  admission  of  the  Gentile  converts,  and  to 
accredit  their  commission  and  character  by  personal 
communications  (ver.  27).  After  employing  their 
prophetical  gifts  for  the  confirmation  of  the  Syrian 
Christians  in  the  faith,  Judas  went  back  to  Jeru- 
salem, while  Silas  either  remained  at  Antioch  (for 
the  reading  Acts  xv.  34  is  uncertain;  aud  while 
some  MriS.,  followed  by  the  Vulgate,  add  /livai 
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'IoiiSoi  S\  iwopi&lh),  the  best  omit  the  verse  alto- 
gether) or  speedily  returned  thither.  Nothing  fur- 
ther is  recorded  of  Judas. 

The  form  of  the  name  Barsabas  =  Son  of  Sabas, 
has  led  to  several  conjectures:  Wolf  and  Grotius 
probably  enough  suppose  him  to  have  been  a 
brother  of  Joseph  Barsabas  (Acts  i.  23) ;  while 
Schott  (Isagog.  §103,  p.  431)  takes  Sabas  or  Zalas 
to  be  an  abbreviated  form  of  Zebedee,  regards  Judas 
as  an  elder  brother  of  James  and  John,  and  attri- 
butes to  him  the  "  Epistle  of  Jude."  Angusti,  on 
the  other  hand  (Die  Katholisch.  Briefe,  Lemgo, 
1801-8,  ii.  86),  advances  the  opinion,  though  with 
considerable  hesitation,  that  he  may  be  identical 
with  the  Apostle  'IotiSat  'laxtiPou.         [E.  V.] 

JU'DAS  OF  GALILEE  ('loitas  6  raAi- 
XaToy :  Judas  QalUaeus),  the  leader  of  a  popular 
revolt  "  in  the  days  of  the  taxing  "  (i.  e.  the  census, 
under  the  prefecture  of  P.  Sulp.  Quirinus,  a.d.  6, 
A.  O.  c.  759),  referred  to  by  Gamaliel  in  bis  speech 
before  the  Sanhedrim  (Acts  v.  37).  According  to 
Josephus  (Ant.  xviii.  1,  §1),  Judas  wasaGaulonite 
of  the  city  of  Gamala,  probably  taking  his  name  of 
Galilaean  from  his  insurrection  having  had  its  rise  in 
Galilee.  Ilis  revolt  had  a  theocratic  character,  the 
watchword  of  which  was  "  We  have  no  Lord  nor 
master  but  God,"  and  he  boldly  denounced  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute  to  Caesar,  and  all  acknowledgment 
of  any  foreign  authority,  as  treason  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  tiie  Mosaic  constitution,  and  signifying 
nothing  short  of  downright  slavery.  His  fiery  elo- 
quence and  the  popularity  of  his  doctrines  drew  vast 
numbers  to  bis  standard,  by  many  of  whom  he  was 
regarded  as  the  Messiah  (  Orig.  Homil.  in  Luc.  xxv.), 
and  the  country  was  for  a  time  entirely  given  over 
to  the  lawless  depredations  of  the  fierce  and  licen- 
tious throng  who  had  joined  themselves  to  him ;  but 
the  might  of  Rome  proved  irresistible :  Judas  him- 
self perished,  and  his  followers  were  "  dispersed," 
though  not  entirely  destroyed  till  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  city  and  nation. 

With  his  fellow  insurgent  Sadoc,  a  Pharisee, 
Judas  is  represented  by  Josephus  as  the  founder  of 
a  fourth  sect,  in  addition  to  the  Pharisees,  Sad- 
ducees,  and  Essenes  (Ant.  xviii.  1.  §1,  6;  B.J. 
ii.  8,  §1).  The  only  point  which  appears  to  liave 
distinguished  his  followers  from  the  Pharisees  was 
their  stubborn  love  of  freedom,  leading  them  to 
despise  torments,  or  death  for  themselves  or  their 
friends,  rather  than  call  any  man  master. 

The  Gaulonites,  as  his  followers  were  called, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  doctrinal  ancestors  of  the 
Zealots  and  Sicarii  of  later  days,  and  to  the  in- 
fluence of  his  tenets  Josephus  attributes  all  subse- 
quent insurrections  of  the  Jews,  and  the  final  de- 
struction of  the  City  and  Temple.  James  and 
John,  the  sons  of  Judas,  headed  an  unsuccessful 
insurrection  in  the  procuratorship  of  Tiberius 
Alexander,  A.D.  47,  by  whom  they  were  taken 
prisoners  and  crucified.  Twenty  years  later,  a.d. 
66,  their  younger  brother  Menahem,  following  his 
father's  example,  took  the  lead  of  a  band  of  des- 
peradoes, who,  after  pillaging  the  armoury  of 
Herod  in  the  fortress  of  Masada,  near  the  "  gardens 
of  Engaddi,"  marched  to  Jerusalem,  occupied  the 
city,  and  after  a  desperate  siege  took  the  palace, 
where  he  immediately  assumed  the  state  of  a  king, 
and  committed  great  enormities.  As  he  was  going 
up  to  the  Temple  to  worship,  with  great  pomp, 
Menahem  was  taken  by  the  partisans  of  Eleazar 
the  higb-priest,  by  whom  he  was  tortured  and  put 
to  death  Aug.  IS,  a.d.  66  (Milman,  Hist,  of  Jeics, 
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ii.  152,  231 ;  Joseph.  I.  c. ;  Orig.  in  Matt.  T.  xvii. 
§25).  '  [E.  V.] 

JU'DAS  ISCAETOT  ('Ioteoj  'UKaoi&rw : 
Judas  Iscariotes).  He  is  sometimes  called  *'  the 
son  of  Simon  "  (John  vi.  71,  iiii.  2,  26),  but  ran 
commonly  (the  three  Synoptic  Gospels  give  no  other 
name),  Iscariotes  (Matt.  x.  4  ;  Mark  iii.  19  ;  Luke 

vi.  16,  et  al.).  In  the  three  lists  of  the  Twelve 
there  is  added  in  each  case  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
betrayer. 

The  name  Iscariot  has  received  many  interpreta- 
tions more  or  less  conjectural. 

(1 )  From  Kerioth  (Josh.  xv.  25),  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  the  Heb.  n'l^p  B^K,  Ish  K'BIOTH,  passing 
into  'lo-Kapiirns  in  the  same  way  as  2\D  t}"i< — 
lsh  Tob,  a  man  of  Tob— appears  in  Josephus  (Ant. 

vii.  6,  §1)  as  "I<rre/9os  (Winer,  Jltcb.  s.  v.). 
In  connexion  with  this  explanation  may  be  noticed 
the  reading  of  some  MSS.  in  John  vi.  71,  &*i 
Kapidrou,  and  that  received  by  Lachmann  and 
Tischendorf,  which  mokes  the  name  Iscariot  belong 
to  Simon,  and  not,  as  elsewhere,  to  Judas  only.  On 
this  hypothesis  his  position,  among  the  Twelve, 
the  rest  of  whom  belonged  to  Galilee  (Acta  ii.  7), 
would  be  exceptional ;  and  this  has  led  to 

(2)  From  Kartha  in  Galilee  (Kartan,  A.  V., 
Josh.  xxi.  32  ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  Israels,  v.  p.  321). 

(3)  As  equivalent  to  '\<rax<yiamis  (Grotius  on 
Matt.  x.  4 ;  Hermann,  Miscell.  Oroning.  iii.  598, 
in  Winer,  Smb.). 

(4)  From  the  date-trees  (icapio»T(Sej)  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  or  Jericho  (Bartolocci, 
Bibl.  Rabbin,  iii.  10,  in  Winer.  /.  c. ;  GUI,  Comm. 
on  Matt.  x.  4. 

(5)  From  KnD"npDK  ( =  boortea, GiU,  I.e.)— 
a  leathern  apron,  the  name  being  applied  to  him  as 
the  bearer  of  the  bog,  and  =  Judas  with  the  apron 
(Lightfoot,  ffor.  Heb.  in  Matt.  x.  4). 

(6)  From  M*ODK,  ascara  -  strangling  (an- 
gina), as  given  after  his  death,  and  commemorating 
it  (Lightfoot,  /.  c),  or  indicating  that  he  had  been 
subject  to  a  disease  tending  to  suffocation  previously 
(Heinsius  in  Suicer.  Thes.  s.  e.  '\oitas).  This  is 
mentioned  also  as  a  meaning  of  the  name  by  Ori- 
gen,  'IYact.  in  Matt.  xxxv. 

Of  the  life  of  Judas,  before  the  appearance  of  his 
name  in  the  lists  of  the  Apostles,  we  know  abso- 
lutely nothing.  It  must  be  left  to  the  sad  vision  of 
a  poet  (Keble,  Lyra  Innocentium,  ii.  13)  or  the  fan- 
tastic fables  of  an  apocryphal  Gospel  (Thilo,  Corf. 
Apoc.  N.  T.  Evang.  Infant,  c.  35)  to  portray 
the  infancy  and  youth  of  the  traitor.  What  that 
appearance  implies,  however,  is  that  he  had  pre- 
viously declared  himself  a  disciple.  He  was  drawn, 
as  the  others  were,  by  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist, 
or  his  own  Messianic  hopes,  or  the  "gracious 
words"  of  the  new  teacher,  to  leave  his  former  life, 
and  to  obey  the  call  of  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth. 
What  baser  and  more  selfish  motives  may  have 
mingled  even  then,  with  his  faith  and  zeal,  we  con 
only  judge  by  reasoning  backward  from  the  sequel. 
Gifts  of  some  kind  there  must  have  been,  rendering 
the  choice  of  such  a  man  not  strange  to  others,  not 
unfit  in  itself,  and  the  function  which  he  exer-- 
cised  afterwards  among  the  Twelve  may  indicate 
what  they  were.  The  position  of  his  name,  uni- 
formly the  last  in  the  lists  of  the  Apostles  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  is  due,  it  may  be  imagined,  to 
the  infamy  which  afterwards  rested  on  his  name, 
bnt,  prior  to  that  guilt,  it  would  seem  that  he 
took  his  place  in  the  group  of  tour  which  always 
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ttaikJ  List  in  order,  as  if  possessing  neither  the  lore,  I 
nor  the  faith,  nor  the  devotion  which  marked  the 
sons  of  Zebedee  and  Jonah. 

The  choice  was  not  made,  we  must  remember, 
without  a  prevision  of  its  issue.  "  Jesus  knew 
from  the  beginning  ....  who  should  betray 
Him"  (John  vi.  64);  and  the  distinctness  with 
which  that  Evangelist  records  the  successive  stages 
of  the  guilt  of  Judas,  and  his  Master's  discernment 
of  it  (John  xii.  4,  xiii.  2,  27),  leaves  with  us  the 
impression  that  he  too  shrank  instinctively  (Bengel 
describes  it  as  "singularis  antipathia,"  Gnomon 
N.  T.  on  John  vi.  64)  from  a  nature  so  opposite 
to  his  own.  We  can  hardly  expect  to  solve  the 
question  why  such  a  man  was  chosen  for  such  an 
office.  Either  we  must  assume  absolute  fore- 
knowledge, and  then  content  ourselves  with  saying 
with  Calvin  that  the  judgments  of  God  are  as  a 
great  deep,  and  with  Ullmann  (SUndlosigi.  Jesu, 
p.  97)  that  he  was  chosen  that  the  Divine  pur- 
pose might  be  accomplished  through  him ;  or  else 
with  Neander  (Leben  Jem,  §77)  that  there  was 
a  discernment  of  the  latent  germs  of  evil,  such  as 
belonged  to  the  Son  of  Man,  in  his  insight  into  the 
hearts  of  men  (John  ii.  25 ;  Matt.  ii.  4 ;  Mark 

xii.  15),  yet  not  such  as  to  exclude  emotions  of 
sudden  sorrow  or  anger  (Mark  iii.  5),  or  astonish- 
ment (Mark  vi.  6;  Luke  vii.  9),  admitting  the 
thought  "  with  men  this  is  impossible,  but  not  with 
God.  Did  He  in  the  depth  of  that  insight,  and  in 
the  fulness  of  His  compassion,  seek  to  overcome  the 
evil  which,  if  not  conquered,  would  be  so  fatal  ? 
It  gives,  at  any  rate,  a  new  meaning  and  force  to 
many  parts  of  our  Lord's  teaching  to  remember 
that  they  must  have  been  spoken  in  the  hearing  of 
Judas,  and  may  have  been  designed  to  make  him 
conscious  of  his  danger.  The  warnings  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  a  service  divided  between  God  and 
Mammon  (Matt.  vi.  19-34),  and  the  destructive 
power  of  the  "  cares  of  this  world,  and  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  riches  "  (Matt.  xiii.  22,  23),  the  pointed 
words  that  spoke  of  the  guilt  of  unfaithfulness  in 
the  "  unrighteous  Mammon  "  (Luke  zvi.  11),  the 
proverb  of  the  camel  passing  through  the  needle's 
eye  (Mark  x.  25)  must  have  fallen  on  his  heart  as 
meant  specially  for  him.  He  was  among  those 
who  asked  the  question,  Who  then  can  be  saved  ? 
(Mark  x.  26).  Of  him,  too,  we  may  say,  that, 
when  he  sinned,  he  was  "kicking  against  the 
pricks,"  letting  slip  his  "  calling  and  election," 
frustrating  the  purpose  of  his  Master,  in  giving  him 
so  high  a  work,  and  educating  him  for  it  (comp. 
Chrysost.  Horn,  on  Matt.  xxvi.  xxvii.,  John  vi.). 

The  germs  (see  Star's  Words  o/Jenus,  infra)  of 
the  evil,  in  all  likelihood,  unfolded  themselves 
gradually.  The  rules  to  which  the  Twelve  were 
subject  in  their  first  journey  (Matt.  x.  9,  10)  shel- 
tered him  from  the  temptation  that  would  have 
been  most  dangerous  to  him.  The  new  form  of 
life,  of  which  we  find  the  first  traces  in  Luke  viii. 
3,  brought  that  temptation  with  it.  As  soon  as  the 
Twelve  were  recognised  as  a  body,  travelling  hither 
and  thither  with  their  Master,  receiving  money  and 
other  offerings,  and  redistributing  what  they  re- 
ceived to  the  poor,  it  became  necessary  that  some 
one  should  act  as  the  steward  and  almoner  of  the 
small  society,  and  this  fell  to  Judas  (John  xii.  6, 

xiii.  29),  either,  as  having  the  gifts  that  qualified 
him  for  it,  or,  as  we  may  conjecture,  from  his  cha- 
racter, because  be  sought  it,  or,  as  some  havs 
imagined,  in  rotation  from  time  to  time.  The 
Galilaean  or  Juilaeau  peasant  (we  have  no  reason 
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for  thinking  that  his  station  differed  from  that  of 
the  other  Apostles)  found  himself  entrusted  with 
larger  sums  of  money  than  before  (the  three  hundred 
denarii  of  John  xii.  5,  are  spoken  of  as  a  sum  which 
he  might  reasonably  have  expected),  and  with  this 
there  came  covetousness,  unfaithfulness,  embezzle- 
ment. It  was  impossible  after  this  that  he  could 
feel  at  ease  with  One  who  asserted  so  clearly  and 
sharply  the  laws  of  faithfulness,  duty,  unselfishness ; 
and  the  words  of  Jesus,  "  Have  I  not  chosen  you 
Twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil?"  (John  vi.  70), 
indicate  that  even  then,*  though  the  greed  of  imme- 
diate, or  the  hope  of  larger  gain,  kept  him  from 
"  going  back,"  as  others  did  (John  vi.  66),  hatred 
was  taking  the  place  of  love,  and  leading  him  on  to 
a  fiendish  malignity. 

In  what  way  that  evil  was  rebuked,  what 
discipline  was  applied  to  counteract  it,  has  been 
hinted  at  above.  The  scene  at  Bethany  (John  xii. 
1-9 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  6-13 ;  Mark  xiv.  3-9)  showed 
how  deeply  the  canker  had  eaten  into  his  soul. 
The  warm  out-pouring  of  love  calls  forth  no  sym- 
pathy. He  utters  himself,  and  suggests  to  others, 
the  complaint  that  it  is  a  waste.  Under  the  plea 
of  caring  for  the  poor  he  oovers  his  own  miserable 
theft. 

The  narrative  of  Matt,  xxvi.,  Mark  xiv.  places 
this  history  iu  close  connexion  (apparently  in  order 
of  time)  with  the  fact  of  the  betrayal.  It  leaves 
the  motives  of  the  betrayer  to  conjecture  (comp. 
Neander,  Leben  Jem,  §264).  The  mere  love  of 
money  may  have  been  strong  enough  to  make  him 
clutch  at  the  bribe  offered  him.  He  came,  it  may 
be,  expecting  more  (Matt,  xxvii.  15)  ;  he  will  take 
that.  He  has  lost  the  chance  of  dealing  with  the 
three  hundred  denarii ;  it  will  be  something  to  get 
the  thirty  shekels  as  his  own.  It  may  have  been 
that  he  felt  that  his  Master  saw  through  his  hidden 
guilt,  and  that  he  hastened  on  a  crisis  to  avoid  the 
shame  of  open  detection.  Mingled  with  this  there 
may  have  been  some  feeling  of  vindictiveness,  a 
vague,  confused  desire  to  show  that  he  had  power 
to  stop  the  career  of  the  teacher  who  had  reproved 
him.  Had  the  words  that  spoke  of  "  the  burial " 
of  Jesus,  and  the  lukewarmness  of  the  people,  and 
the  conspiracies  of  the  priests  led  him  at  last  to  see 
that  the  Messianic  kingdom  was  not  as  the  king- 
doms of  this  world,  and  that  his  dream  of  power 
and  wealth  to  be  enjoyed  in  it  was  a  delusion  ? 
(Ewald,  Oesck.  Israels,  v.  p.  441-446.)  There 
may  have  been  the  thought  that,  after  all,  the 
betrayal  could  do  no  harm,  that  his  Master  would 
prove  his  innocence,  or  by  some  supernatural  mani- 
festation effect  his  escape  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Neb. 
p.  886,  in  Winer,  and  Whitby  on  Matt,  xxvii.  4). 
Another  motive  has  been  suggested  (comp.  Neander, 
Leben  Jesu,  I.  e. ;  and  Whately,  JSssays  on  Dangers 
to  Christian  Faith,  discourse  iii.)  of  an  entirely 
different  kind,  altering  altogether  the  character  of 
the  act.  Not  the  love  of  money,  nor  revenge,  nor 
fear,  nor  disappointment,  but  policy,  a  subtle  plan 
to  force  on  the  hour  of  the  triumph  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom,  the  belief  that  for  this  service  he  would 
receive  as  high  a  place  as  Peter,  or  James,  or  John ; 
this  it  was  that  made  him  the  traitor.  If  he  could 
place  his  Master  in  a  position,  from  which  retreat 
would  be  impossible,  where  he  would  be  compelled 
to  throw  himself  on  the  people,  and  be  raised  by 


*  Awful  as  the  words  were,  however,  we  most 
remember  that  like  words  were  spoken  of  and  to 
Peter  (Matt.  xvi.  23). 
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them  to  the  throne  of  His  father  David,  then  he 
might  look  forward  to  being  foremost  anil  highest 
in  that  kingdom,  with  all  his  desires  for  wealth  and 
power  gratified  to  the  full.  Ingenious  as  this 
hypothesis  is,  it  fails  for  that  very  reason.b  It  attri- 
butes to  the  Galilaean  peasant  a  subtlety  in  fore- 
casting political  combinations,  and  planning  strata- 
gems accordingly,  which  is  hardly  compatible  with 
bis  character  and  learning,  hardly  consistent  either 
with  the  pettiness  of  the  faults  into  which  he  had 
hitherto  fallen.  Of  the  other  motives  that  have 
been  assigned  we  need  not  care  to  fix  on  any  one,  as 
that  which  singly  led  him  on.  Crime  is  for  the 
most  part  the  result  of  a  hundred  motives  rushing 
with  bewildering  fury  through  the  mind  of  the 
criminal. 

During  the  days  that  intervened  between  the 
■upper  at  Bethany  and  the  Paschal  or  quasi-Paschal 
gathering,  he  appeared  to  have  concealed  his 
treachery.  He  went  with  the  other  disciples  to 
and  fro  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem,  and  looked  on 
the  acted  parable  of  the  barren  and  condemned  tree 
(Mark  xi.  20-24),  and  shared  the  vigils  ia  Getb- 
semane  (John  iviii.  2).  At  the  Last  Supper  he  is 
present,  looking  forward  to  the  consummation  of 
his  guilt  as  drawing  nearer  every  hour.  All  is  at 
first  as  if  he  were  still  faithful.  He  is  admitted  to 
the  feast.  His  feet  are  washed,  and  for  him  there 
are  the  fearful  words,  "  Te  are  clean,  but  not  all." 
He,  it  may  be,  receives  the  bread  and  the  wine 
which  were  the  pledges  of  the  new  covenant* 
Then  come  the  sorrowful  words  which  showed  him 
that  his  design  was  known.  "  One  of  you  shall 
betray  me."  Others  ask,  in  their  sorrow  and  con- 
fusion, "  Is  it  1 1"  He  too  must  ask  the  same  ques- 
tion, lest  he  should  seem  guilty  (Matt.  xxvi.  25). 
He  alone  hears  the  answer.  John  only,  and  through 
him  Peter,  and  the  traitor  himself,  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  act  which  pointed  out  that  he  was 
the  guilty  one  (John  xiii.  26).d  After  this  there 
comes  on  him  that  paroxysm  and  insanity  of  guilt  as 
of  one  whose  human  soul  was  possessed  by  the  Spirit 
of  Evil — "  Satan  entered  into  him  "  (John  xiii.  27). 
The  words, "  What  thou  doest,  do  quickly,"  come  as 
a  spur  to  drive  him  on.  The  other  disciples  see  in 
them  only  a  command  which  they  interpret  as  con- 
nected with  the  work  he  had  hitherto  undertaken. 
Then  he  completes  the  sin  from  which  even  those 
words  might  have  drawn  him  back.  He  knows 
that  garden  in  which  his  Master  and  his  com- 
panions had  so  often  rested  after  the  weary  work 
of  the  day.    He  comes,  accompanied  by  a  band  of 


b  Camp,  the  remarks  on  this  hypothesis,  in  which 
Whately  followed  (unconsciously  perhaps)  In  the 
footsteps  of  Paulus,  in  £rtch  u.  Orvitr't  Allgem. 
JSncycl.  art.  "  Judas." 

c  The  question  whether  Judas  was  a  partaker  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  encompassed  with  many  difficulties, 
both  dogmatic  and  harmonistlo.  The  general  con- 
sensus of  patristic  commentators  gives  an  affirmative, 
that  of  modem  critics  a  negative  answer.  (Comp. 
Meyer,  Comm.  on  John,  xiii.  36.) 

*  The  combination  of  the  narratives  of  the  four 
Gospels  is  not  without  grave  difficulties,  for  which 
harmonists  and  commentators  may  he  consulted.  We 
have  given  that  which  seems  the  most  probable  result. 

*  This  passage  has  often  been  appealed  to,  as 
illustrating  the  difference  between  «ir«(«A<ta  and 
pcravouz.  It  is  questionable,  however,  how  far  the 
N.  T.  writers  recognise  that  distinction  (comp.  Grotius 
in  loc.).  Stitl  more  questionable  is  the  notion  above- 
referred  to,  that  St.  Matthew  describes  his  disappoint- 


officers  and  servants  (John  xviii.  3),  with  the  kiss 
;  which  was  probably  the  usual  salutation  of  the  dis- 
ciples. The  words  of  Jesus,  calm  and  gentle  as 
they  were,  showed  that  this  was  what  embittered 
the  treachery,  and  made  the  suffering  it  inflicted 
more  acute  (Luke  xxii.  48). 

What  followed  in  the  confusion  of  that  night  the 
Gospels  do  not  record.  Not  many  students  of  the 
N.  T.  will  follow  Heumann  and  Archbp.  Whately 
(JSssays  on  Dangers,  I.  c.)  in  the  hypothesis  that 
Judas  was  "  the  other  disciple  "  that  was  known  to 
the  high-priest,  and  brought  Peter  in  (comp.  Meyer 
on  John  xviii.  15).  It  is  probable  enough,  indeed, 
that  he  who  had  gone  out  with  the  high-priest's 
officers  should  return  with  them  to  wait  the  issue 
of  the  trial.  Then,  when  it  was  over,  came  the 
re-action.  The  fever  of  the  crime  passed  away. 
There  came  back  on  him  the  recollection  of  the 
sinless  righteousness  of  the  Master  he  had  wronged 
(Matt.  xxvii.'3).  He  repented,  and  his  guilt  and 
all  that  had  tempted  him  to  it  became  hateful.* 
He  will  get  rid  of  the  accursed  thing,  will  transfer 
it  back  again  to  those  who  with  it  had  lured  him  on 
to  destruction.  They  mock  and  sneer  at  the  tool 
whom  they  have  used,  and  then  there  comes  over 
him  the  horror  of  great  darkness  that  precedes  self- 
murder.  He  1ms  owned  his  sin  with  "  an  exceeding 
bitter  cry,"  but  he  dares  not  turn,  with  any  hope 
of  pardon,  to  the  Master  whom  he  has  betrayed. 
He  hurls  the  money,  which  the  priests  refused  to 
take,  into  the  sanctuary  (vat's)  where  they  wen 
assembled.  For  him  there  is  no  longer  sacrifice  or 
propitiation.'  He  is  "  the  son  of  perdition  "  (John 
xvii.  12).  "  He  departed  and  went  and  hanged 
himself"  (Matt,  xxvii.  5).  He  went  "  unto  his 
own  place  "  «  (Acts  i.  25). 

We  have  in  Acts  i.  another  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death,  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
harmonise  with  that  given  by  St,  Matthew.  There, 
in  words  which  may  have  been  spoken  by  St.  Peter 
(Meyer,  following  the  general  consensus  of  inter- 
preters), or  may  have  beeu  a  parenthetical  notice 
inserted  by  St.  Luke  (Calvin,  Olshausen,  and  others), 
it  is  stated — 

(1)  That,  instead  of  throwing  the  money  into 
the  temple,  he  bought  (eTrr^ffaro)  a  field  with  it. 

(2)  That,  instead  of  hanging  himself,  "falling 
headlong,  he  burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all 
his  bowels  gushed  out." 

(3)  That  for  this  reason,  and  not  because  the 
Priests  had  bought  it  with  the  price  of  blood,  the 
Held  was  called  Aceldama. 


meet  at  a  result  so  different  from  that  which  he  bad 
reckoned  on. 

'  It  is  characteristic  of  the  wide,  far-reaching  sym- 
pathy of  Origen,  that  he  suggests  another  motive  for 
the  suicide  of  Judas.  Despairing  of  pardon  in  this  life, 
he  would  rush  on  into  the  world  of  the  dead,  and  there 
(yv/iKp  Tjj  ifnixH)  meet  his  Lord,  and  confess  his  guilt 
and  ask  for  pardon  (Tract,  in  Matt.  xxxr. :  comp.  also 
ThoophaneB.JTom.  xxvii.,  in  Suiccr,  Ttus.  s.  v.  'Iov4m). 

«  The  words  Buw  rim  in  St.  Peter's  speech  con- 
vey to  our  minds,  probably  were  meant  to  convey  to 
those  who  beard  them,  the  impression  of  some  dark 
region  in  Gehenna.  Lightfoot  and  Gill  (in  loc.)  quote 
passages  from  Rabbinical  writers  who  And  that  mean- 
ing in  the  phrase,  even  in  Gen.  xxxi.  65,  and  Num. 
xxiv.  23.  On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  many  interpreters  reject  that  explanation 
(comp.  Meyer,  in  toe.),  and  that  one  great  Anglican 
divine  (Hammond,  Comment,  on  A*.  T.  in  loc.)  enters 
a  distinct  protest  against  it. 
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It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  cat  the  knot,  at  Stratus 
and  l)e  Wette  hare  done,  by  assuming  one  or  both 
accounts  to  be  spurious  and  legendary.  Receiving 
both  as  authentic,  we  are  yet  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  some  un- 
known series  of  facts,  of  which  we  have  but  two 
fragmentary  narratives.  The  solutions  that  have 
been  suggested  by  commentators  and  harmonists 
are  nothing  more  than  exercises  of  ingenuity  seeking 
to  dovetail  into  each  other  portions  of  a  dissected 
map  which,  for  want  of  missing  pieces,  do  not  fit. 
Such  as  they  are,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  state 
the  chief  of  them. 

As  to  (1)  it  has  been  said  that  there  b  a  kind 
of  irony  in  St  Peter's  words,  "  This  was  all  he 
got."  That  which  was  bought  with  his  money  is 
spoken  of  as  bought  by  him  (Meyer  in  toe.). 

As  to  (2)  we  have  the  explanations — 

(a)  That  Miytaro,  in  Matt,  irvii.  5,  includes 
death  by  some  sudden  spasm  of  suffocation  (angina 
pectoris  f ),  such  as  might  be  caused  by  the  over- 
powering misery  of  his  remorse,  and  that  then  came 
the  fall  described  in  the  Acts  (Sutcer,  Thes.  s.  e. 
kTttrx*;  Grotius,  Hammond,  Lightfoot,  and  others). 
By  some  this  has  even  been  connected  with  the 
name  Iscariot,  as  implying  a  constitutional  tendency 
to  this  disease  (Gill). 

(6)  That  the  work  of  suicide  was  but  half- 
accomplished,  and  that,  the  halter  breaking,  he  fell 
(from  a  fig-tree,  in  one  tradition)  across  the  road, 
and  was  mangled  and  crushed  by  the  carts  and 
waggons  that  passed  over  him.  This  explanation 
appears,  with  strange  and  horrible  exaggerations,  in 
the  narrative  of  Papias,  quoted  by  Oecumenius  on 
Acts  i.,  and  in  Theophylact.  on  Matt,  xxrii. 

As  to  (3)  we  have  to  choose  between  the 
alternatives — 

(a)  That  there  were  two  Aceldamas.  [Acel- 
dama.] 

(6)  That  the  potter's  field  which  the  priests  had 
bought  was  the  same  as  that  in  which  the  traitor 
met  so  terrible  a  death. 

The  life  of  Judas  has  been  represented  here  in 
the  only  light  in  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to  look 
on  it,  as  a  human  life,  and  therefore  as  one  of 
temptation,  straggle,  freedom,  responsibility.  If 
another  mode  of  speaking  of  it  appears  in  the  N.  T. ; 
if  words  are  used  which  imply  that  all  happened 
as  it  had  been  decreed;  that  the  guilt  and  the 
misery  were  parts  of  a  Divine  plan  (John  vi.  64, 
xiii.  18 ;  Acts  i.  16),  we  most  yet  remember  that 
this  is  no  single,  exceptional  instance.  All  human 
actions  are  dealt  with  in  the  some  way.  They 
appear  at  one  moment  separate,  free,  uncontrolled ; 
at  another  they  are  links  in  a  long  chain  of  causes 
and  effects,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  Which  are 
in  the  «*  thick  darkness  where  God  is,"  or  deter- 
mined by  an  inexorable  necessity.  No  adherence 
to  a  philosophical  system  frees  men  altogether  from 
inconsistency  in  their  language.  In  proportion  as 
their  minds  are  religious,  and  not  philosophical,  the 
transitions  from  one  to  the  other  will  be  frequent, 
abrupt,  and  startling. 

With  the  exception  of  the  stories  already  men- 
tioned, there  are  but  few  traditions  that  gather 
round  the  name  of  Judos.  It  appears,  however,  in 
a  strange,  hardly  intelligible  way  in  the  history  of 
the  wilder  heresies  of  the  second  century.  The 
sect  of  Cainites,  consistent  in  their  inversion  of  all 
that  Christians  in  general  believed,  was  reported  to 
have  honoured  him  as  the  only  Apostle  that  was 


in  possession  of  the  true  oxosis,  to  have  made 
him  the  object  of  their  worship,  and  to  have  had  a 
Gospel  bearing  his  name  (conip.  Neander,  Church 
History,  U.  153,  Eng.  transl. ;  Iren.  ado.  Haer.  i. 
35 ;  Tertull.  de  Praesc.  c.  47).  For  the  general 
literature  connected  with  this  subject,  especially 
for  monographs  on  the  motive  of  Judas  and  the 
manner  of  his  death,  see  Winer,  Bab.  For  a 
full  treatment  of  the  questions  of  the  relation  iu 
which  his  guilt  stood  to  the  life  of  Christ,  comp. 
fitter's  Words  of  the  Lord  Jes>is,  on  the  passages 
where  Judas  is  mentioned,  and  in  particular  vol. 
vii.  pp.  40-67,  Eng.  transl.  [E.  H.  P.] 

JUDE,  or  JUDAS,  LEBBE'US  and 
THADDE'US  ('IoiiSoi  'Io*«Sj3ou:  Judas  Ja- 
cobi :  A.  V.  "  Judas  the  brother  of  James "'),  one 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles ;  a  member,  together  with 
his  namesake  "  Iscariot,"  James  the  son  of  Al- 
phaeus,  and  Simon  Zelotes,  of  the  last  of  the  three 
sections  of  the  Apostolic  body.  The  name  Judas 
only,  without  any  distinguishing  mark,  occurs  in 
the  lists  given  by  St.  Luke  vi.  16 ;  Acts  i.  13; 
and  in  John  xiv.  22  (where  we  find  "  Judas  not 
Iscariot"  among  the  Apostles),  but  the  Apostle 
has  been  generally  identified  with  "  Lebbeus  whose 
surname  was  Thaddeus "  (A<0/3aios  i  iwuc\iflt\s 
QatScuot),  Matt.  x.  3  ;  Mark  iii.  18,  though 
Schleiermacher  (Crit.  Essay  on  St.  Luke,  p.  93) 
treats  with  scorn  any  such  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  lists.  In  both  the  last  quoted  places  there 
is  considerable  variety  of  reading;  some  MSS. 
having  both  in  St.  Matt,  and  St.  Mark  A«/30a?oj, 
or  eaSSaTof  alone;  others  introducing  the  name 
'lovtus  or  Judas  Zelotes  in  St.  Matt.,  where 
the  Vulgate  reads  Thaddaem  alone,  which  is 
adopted  by  Lachmann  in  his  Berlin  edition  of 
1832.  This  confusion  is  still  further  increased 
by  the  tradition  preserved  by  Eusebius  (IT.  E.  i. 
13)  that  the  true  name  of  Thomas  (the  twin)  wat 
Judas  ('IouJoi  4  koI  8e>fuu),  and  that  Thaddeus 
was  one  of  the  "  Seventy,"  identified  by  Jerome  m 
Matt.  x.  with  "Judas  Jacobi"  [Thaddeus];  as 
well  as  by  the  theories  of  modem  scholars,  who 
regard  the  "  Levi "  (Aevls  i  rod  'AAeWou)  of 
Mark  ii.  14;  Luke  v.  27,  who  is  called  "Lebes" 
(Atfot)  by  Origan  (Cont.  Cels.  1.  i.  §62),  as 
the  same  with  Lebbaeus.  The  safest  way  out  of 
these  acknowledged  difficulties  is  to  hold  fast  to  the 
ordinarily  received  opinion  that  Jude,  Lebbaeus, 
and  Thaddaeus,  were  three  names  for  the  same 
Apostle,  who  is  therefore  said  by  Jerome  (in 
ifo<f.  x.)  to  have  been  "trionimus,"  rather  than 
introduce  confusion  into  the  Apostolic  catalogues, 
and  render  them  erroneous  either  in  excess  or 
defect. 

The  interpretation  of  the  names  Lebbaeus  and 
Thaddaeus  is  a  question  beset  with  almost  equal 
difficulty.    The  former  is  interpreted  by  Jerome 

"  hearty,"  corculum,  as  from  3^,  cor,  and  Thad- 
daeus has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  hare  a  cog- 
nate signification,  homo  pectorosus,  as  from  the  Sy- 
riac  IB,  pectus  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Seb.  p.  235, 
Beugel ;  Matt.  x.  3),  the  true  signification  of  ~\f\ 
being  mamma  (Angl.  teat),  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm. 
2565.  Winer  (Kwb.  s.  v.)  would  combine  the 
two  and  interpret  them  as  meaning  Berzcnskmd. 
Another  interpretation  of  Lebbaens  is  the  young 
lion  (leunculus)  as  from  tP?b,  leo  (Schleusner, 
s.  ».),  while  Lightfoot  and  Baumg.  Crus.  would 
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derive  it  from  Lebba,  a  maritime  town  of  Galilee 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  v.  19),  whore, 
however,  the  ordinary  reading  is  Jebba.  Thad- 
daeus appears  in  Syriac  under  the  form  Adai,  and 
Michaelis  admits  the  idea  that  Adai,  Thaddaeus, 
and  Judas,  may  be  different  representations  of  the 
same  word  (iv.  370),  and  Wordsworth  (Or.  Test. 
in  Matt.  x.  3)  identifies  Thaddaeus  with  Judas,  as 

both  from  m^fl,  "to  praise."   Chrysostom,  De 

Prod.  Jud.  1.  i.  c.  2,  says  that  there  was  a  "  Judas 
Zelotes  "  among  the  disciples  of  our  Lord,  whom  he 
identities  with  the  Apostle.  In  the  midst  of  these 
uncertainties  no  decision  can  be  arrived  at,  and  all 
must  rest  on  conjecture. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  also  existed  from 
the  earliest  times  as  to  the  right  interpretation  of  the 
words  'loitias  'IcuccSjSoi/.  The  generally  received 
opinion  is  that  there  is  an  ellipse  of  the  word 
i!(\(pit,  and  that  the  A.  V.  is  right  in  translating 
*'  Judas  the  brother  of  James."  This  is  defended 
by  Winer  (Rieb.  s.  v. ;  Qramm  of  N.  T.  Diet., 
Clark's  edition,  i.  203),  Arnaud  (Seeker.  Crit.  sur 
I'JZp.  de  Jude),  and  accepted  by  Burton,  Alford, 
Tregelles,  Michaelis,  Ssc.  This  view  has  received 
strength  from  the  belief  that  the  "  Epistle  of 
Jude,"  the  author  of  which  expressly  calls  himself 
"  brother  of  James,"  was  the  work  of  this  Apostle. 
But  if,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  a  non-apostolic  origin  for  this  Epistie  are 
such  as  to  lead  ns  to  assign  it  to  another  author,  the 
mode  of  supplying  the  ellipse  may  be  considered 
independently ;  and  since  the  dependent  genitive 
almost  universally  implies  the  filial  relation,  and  is 
so  interpreted  in  every  other  case  in  the  Apostolic 
catalogues,  we  may  be  allowed  to  follow  the 
Peshito  and  Arabic  versions,  the  Benedictine  editor 
of  Chrysostom,  Horn.  XXXII.,  in  Matt.  x.  2,  and 
the  translation  of  Luther,  as  well  as  nearly  all  the 
most  eminent  critical  authorities,  and  render  the 
words  "Judas  the  son  of  James,"  that  is,  either 
"James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,"  with  whom  he 
is  coupled  Matt.  x.  3,  or  some  otherwise  unknown 
person. 

The  name  of  Jude  only  occurs  once  in  the  Gospel 
narrative  (John  xiv.  22),  where  we  find  him  taking 
part  in  the  last  conversation  with  our  Lord,  and 
sharing  the  low  temporal  views  of  their  Master's 
kingdom,  entertained  by  his  brother  Apostles. 

Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  the  later  history 
of  the  Apostle.  There  may  be  some  truth  In  the 
tradition  which  connects  him  with  the  foundation  of 
the  church  at  Edessa ;  though  here  again  there  is 
much  confusion,  and  doubt  is  thrown  over  the  ac- 
count by  it*  connexion  with  the  worthless  fiction  of 
"  Abgarus  king  of  Edessa"  (Euseb.  H.  E.  i.  13; 
Jerome,  Comment  in  Matt,  x.)  [Thaddaeus], 
Nicephorns  (ff.  B.  ii.  40)  makes  Jude  die  a  natural 
death  in  that  city  after  preaching  in  Palestine, 
•Syria,  and  Arabia.  The  Syrian  tradition  speaks  of 
his  abode  at  Edessa,  but  adds  that  he  went  thence 
to  Assyria,  and  was  martyred  in  Phoenicia  on  his 
return ;  while  that  of  the  west  makes  Persia  the 
field  of  his  labours  and  the  scene  of  his  martyrdom. 

The  tradition  preserved  by  Hegesippus,  which 
appears  in  Eusebius,  relative  to  the  descendants 
of  Jude,  has  reference,  in  our  opinion,  to  n  differ- 
ent Jude.    See  next  article.  [E.  V.] 

JTJDAS,  THE  LORD'S  BROTHER. 
Among  the  brethren  of  our  Lord  mentioned  by  the 
people  of  Nazareth  (Matt.  xiii.  55  ;  Mark  vi.  3) 
occurs  a  "  Judas,"  who  has  been  sometimes  ideuti- 
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fied  with  the  Apostle  of  the  same  name;  a  theory 
whioh  rests  on  the  double  assumption  that  'UiSta 
'leueAfiov  (Luke  vi.  ]  6)  is  to  be  rendered  "  Judas 
the  brother  of  James,"  and  that  "the  sons  of 
Alphaeus  "  were  "  the  brethren  of  our  Lord,"  and 
is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  statement  of  St.  John 
vii.  5,  that  "  not  even  his  brethren  believed  on 
Him."  It  has  been  considered  with  more  pro- 
bability that  he  was  the  writer  of  the  Epistle 
which  bears  the  name  of  "  Jude  the  brother  of 
James,"  to  which  the  Syriac  version  incorporated 
with  the  later  editions  of  the  Peshito  adds  "and  of 
Joses"  (Origen  in  Matt.  xiii.  55;  Clem.  Alex. 
Adttmb.  6;  Alford,  Ok.  Test.,  Matt.  xiii.  55). 
[Jude,  Epistle  of  ;  James.] 

Eusebius  gives  us  an  interesting  tradition  of  He- 
gesippus (H.  E.  iii.  20,  32)  that  two  grandsons  of 
Jude,  "  who  according  to  the  flesh  was  called  the 
Lord's  brother"  (cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  5),  were  seized  and 
carried  to  Rome  by  orders  of  Domitian,  whose  appre- 
hensions had  been  excited  by  what  he  had  heard  of 
the  mighty  power  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  but  that 
the  Empeior  having  discovered  by  their  answers  to 
his  inquiries,  and  the  appearance  of  their  hands, 
that  they  were  poor  men,  supporting  themselves  by 
their  labour,  and  having  learnt  the  spiritual  nature 
of  Christ's  kingdom,  dismissed  them  in  contempt, 
and  ceased  from  his  persecution  of  the  church, 
whereupon  they  returned  to  Palestine  and  took  a 
leading  place  in  the  churches,  "  as  being  at  the 
same  time  confessors  and  of  the  Lord's  family  " 
(its  av  5)?  n&prvpas  Ofiair  Kcd  dvb  ytrtos  tyras 
rov  Kvpfov),  and  lived  till  the  time  of  Trajan. 
Kicephorus  (i.  23)  tells  us  that  Jude's  wife  was 
named  Mary.  [E.  V.J 

JUDE,  EPISTLE  OF.  I.  Its  authorship.— 
The  writer  of  this  Epistle  styles  himself,  ver.  1, 
"  Jude  the  brother  of  James  "  (itt\<pis  "l<ut<4f3ov), 
and  has  been  usually  identified  with  the  Apostle 
Judas  Lebbaeus  or  Thaddaeus,  called  by  St.  Luke,  vi. 
16,  'loiSas  '\anw0ov,  A.  V.  "  Judas  the  brotlter  of 
James."  It  has  been  seen  above  [Judas  Leb- 
baeus] that  this  mode  of  supplying  the  ellipse, 
though  uot  directly  contrary  to  the  usvt  loqvendi, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  questionable,  and  that  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  rendering  the  words  "  Judas  the 
son  of  James :"  and  inasmuch  as  the  author  appears, 
ver.  17,  to  distinguish  himself  from  the  Apostles, 
and  bases  his  warning  rather  on  their  authority  than 
on  his  own,  we  may  agree  with  eminent  critics  in  s*- 
attributing  the  Epistle  to  another  author.  Jerome, 
Tertullian,  and  Origen,  among  the  ancients,  and 
Calmet,  Calvin,  Hammond,  Hinlein,  Lange,  Va- 
tablua,  Arnaud,  and  Tregelles,  among  the  moderns, 
agree  in  assigning  it  to  the  Apostle.  Whether  it 
were  the  work  of  an  Apostle  or  not,  it  has  from 
very  early  times  been  attributed  to  "the  Lord's 
brother"  of  that  name  (Matt.  xiii.  55 ;  Mark  vi.  3): 
a  view  in  which  Origen ,  Jerome,  and  (if  indeed  the 
Adumbratumes  be  rightly  assigned  to  him)  Clemens 
Alexiuidrinus  agree ;  which  is  implied  in  the  words 
of  Chrysostom  (Horn.  48  t'n  Joan.),  confirmed  by 
the  epigraph  of  the  Syriac  versions,  and  is  accepted 
by  most  modern  commentators,  Arnaud,  Bengel, 
Burton,  Hug,  Jessien,  Olshausen,  Tregelles,  tee. 
The  objection  that  has  been  felt  by  Neander  (PI. 
and  Tr.  i.  392),  and  others,  that  if  he  had  been 
"  the  Lord's  brother "  he  would  have  directly 
styled  himself  so,  and  not  merely  "  the  brother  of 
James,"  has  been  anticipated  by  the  author  of  the 
"  Adumbmtionce  "  (Bunsen,  Amiltct.  Ante-Nicaen. 
i.  330),  who  says,  "  Jude,  who  wrote  the  Catholic 
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Epistle,  brother  of  the  sons  of  Joeeph,  an  extremely 
religious  man,  though  he  was  aware  of  hia  relation- 
ship to  the  Lord,  did  not  call  himself  His  brother ; 
bat  what  said  be?  '  Judo  the  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ'  as  his  Lord,  but  'brother  of  James.'" 
We  may  easily  believe  that  it  was  through  hu- 
mility, and  a  true  sense  of  the  altered  relations 
between  them,  and  Him  who  had  been  "de- 
claied  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power  .... 
by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead"  (cf.  2  Cor. 
v.  16),  that  both  St.  Jude  and  St.  James  forbore  to 
call  themselves  the  brethren  of  Jesus.  The  argu- 
ments concerning  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  are 
ably  summed  up  by  Jessien  (de  A'tthent.  Ep.  Jud. 
Lips.  1821),  and  Arnaud  (Recher.  Critiq.  tar  I'Ep. 
de  Jude,  Strasb.  1851,  translated  Brit,  and  For. 
Ev.  Rev.  Jul.  1859) ;  and  though  it  is  hy  no  means 
clear  of  difficulty,  the  most  probable  conclusion 
is  that  the  author  was  Jude,  one  of  the  brethren  of 
Jesus,  and  brother  of  James,  not  the  Apostle  the 
son  of  Alphaeus,  but  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  of 
whose  dignity  and  authority  in  the  Church  he 
avails  himself  to  introduce  his  Epistle  to  his  readei-s. 

II.  Genuineness  and  canonicity. — Although  the 
Epistle  of  Jude  is  one  of  the  so  called  Antikgo- 
#  mena,  and  its  canonicity  was  questioned  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  there  never  was  any 
doubt  of  its  genuineness  among  those  by  whom  it 
was  known.  It  was  too  unimportant  to  be  a 
forgery ;  few  portions  of  Holy  Scripture  could,  with 
reverence  be  it  spoken,  have  been  more  easily  spared ; 
and  the  question  was  never  whether  it  was  the 
work  of  an  impostor,  but  whether  its  author  was  of 
sufficient  weight  to  warrant  its  admission  into  the 
Canon. 

This  question  was  gradually  decided  in  its  favour, 
and  the  more  widely  it  was  known  the  more  gener- 
ally was  it  received  as  canonical,  until  it  took  its 
place  without  further  dispute  as  a  portion  of  the 
volume  of  Holy  Scripture. 

The  state  of  the  case  as  regards  its  reception  by 
the  Church  is  briefly  as  follows : 

It  is  wanting  in  the  Peshito  (which  of  itself 
proves  that  the  supposed  Evangelist  of  Edessa  could 
not  have  been  its  author),  nor  is  there  any  trace  of 
its  use  by  the  Asiatic  Churches  up  to  the  com- 
'  mencement  of  the  4th  century ;  but  it  is  quoted 
as  Apostolic  by  Ephrem  Syrus  {Opp.  Syr.  i.  p. 
186). 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  Epistle  is  in  the  famous 
Huratorian  Fragment  (circa  A.D.  170)  where  we 
read  "  Epistola  sane  Judae  et  superscript!  Johannis 
duae  in  Catholic*"  (Bunsen,  Analect.  Ante-Hie.  i. 
152,  reads  "  Catholicis")  "  habeutur." 

Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  first  father  of  the 
Church  by  whom  it  is  recognised  (Paedag.  1.  iii. 
c.  8,  p.  259,  Ed.  Sylburg. ;  Stromat.  1.  iii.  c.  2,  p. 
431,  Adumbr.  I.  c).  Eusebius  also  informs  us 
(//.  E.  vi.  14)  that  it  was  among  the  books  of 
Canonical  Scripture,  of  which  explanations  were 
given  in  the  ffypotypotes  of  Clement ;  and  Cassic- 
dorus  (Bunsen,  Analect.  Ante-Nic.  i.  330-333) 
gives  some  notes  on  this  Epistle  drawn  from  the 
same  source. 

Origen  refers  to  it  expressly  as  the  work  of  the 
Lord's  brother  (Comment,  in  Matt.  xiii.  55,  56, 
t.  x.  §17) :  "  Jude  wrote  an  Epistle  of  but  few 
verses,  yet  filled  with  vigorous  words  of  heavenly 
grace."  He  quotes  it  several  times  (Homil.  in 
Gen.  xiii.;  th  Josn.  vii.;  in  Etech.  iv. ;  Com- 
ment, in  Matt.  t.  xiii.  27,  xv.  27,  xvii.  30 ;  in 
Joann.  t.  xiii.  §37  ;  m  Rom.  I.  iii.  §6,  v.  §1 ;  De 


Princip.  1.  iii.  c.  2,  §1),  though  he  implies  in  one 
place  the  existence  of  doubts  as  to  its  canonicity, 
"  if  indeed  the  Epistle  of  Jude  be  received  "  (Com- 
ment, in  Matt.  xxii.  23,  t.  xvii.  §30). 

Eusebius  (ff.  E.  iii.  25)  distinctly  classes  it 
with  the  Antilegomena,  which  were  nevertheless 
recognised  by  the  majority  of  Christians;  and 
asserts  (ii.  23)  that  in  common  with  the  Epistle  of 
James,  it  was  "deemed  spurious"  (voBtitrai), 
though  together  with  the  other  Catholic  Epistles 
publicly  read  in  most  churches. 

Of  the  Latin  Fathers,  Tertullian  once  expressly 
cites  this  Epistle  as  the  work  of  an  Apostle  (de 
Hob.  Mulieb.  i.  3),  as  does  Jerome,  "  from  whom 
(Enoch)  the  Apostle  Jnde  in  his  Epistle  has 
given  a  quotation"  (in  Tit.  c.  i.  p.  708),  though 
on  the  other  hand  he  informs  us  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  quotation  from  this  apocryphal 
book  of  Enoch  it  is  rejected  by  most,  adding,  that  * 
"it  has  obtained  such  authority  from  antiquity 
and  use,  that  it  is  now  reckoned  among  Holy 
Scripture"  (Catal.  Seriptor.  Eccles.).  He  refers 
to  it  as  the  work  of  an  Apostle  (Epist.  ad 
Paulin.  iii.). 

The  Epistle  is  also  quoted  by  Malchian,  a  pres- 
byter of  Antioch,  in  a  letter  to  the  bishops  of  Alex- 
andria and  Rome  (Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  30),  and  by 
Palladius,  the  friend  of  Chrysostom  (Chrys.  Opp. 
t.  xiii.,  Dial.  oc.  18,  20),  and  is  contained  in  the 
Laodicene  (a.d.  363),  Carthaginian  (397),  and  so- 
called  Apostolic  Catalogues,  as  well  as  in  those 
emanating  from  the  churches  of  the  East  and  West, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Synopsis  of  Chrysostom, 
und  those  of  Cassiodorus  and  Ebed  Jesu. 

Various  reasons  might  be  assigned  for  delay  in 
receiving  this  Epistle,  and  the  doubts  long  prevalent 
respecting  it.  The  uncertainty  as  to  its  author, 
and  his  standing  in  the  Church  ;  the  unimportant 
nature  of  its  contents,  and  their  almost  absolute 
identity  with  2  Pet.  ii. ;  and  the  supposed  quotation  * 
of  apocryphal  books ;  would  all  tend  to  create  a 
prejudice  against  it,  which  could  be  only  overcome 
by  time,  and  the  gradual  recognition  by  the  leading 
churches  of  its  genuineness  and  canonicity. 

At  the  Reformation  the  doubts  on  the  canonical 
authority  of  this  Epistle  were  revived,  and  have 
been  shared  in  by  modern  commentators.  They  * 
were  more  or  less  entertained  by  Grotius,  Luther, 
Calvin,  Bergen,  Bolten,  Dahl,  Michaelis,  and  the 
Magdeburg  Centuriators.  It  has  been  ably  defended 
by  Jessien,  de  Authentia  Ep.  Judae,  Lips.  1821. 

HI.  Time  and  place  of  writing. — Here  all  is 
conjecture.  The  author  being  not  absolutely  cer- 
tain, there  are  no  external  grounds  for  deciding  the 
point ;  and  the  internal  evidence  is  but  small.  The 
question  of  its  date  is  connected  with  tiat  of  its 
relation  to  2  Peter  (see  below,  §vi.),  and  an  earlier 
or  later  period  has  been  assigned  to  it  according  as 
it  has  been  considered  to  have  been  anterior  or  pos- 
terior to  that  Epistle.  From  the  character  of  the 
errors  against  which  it  is  directed,  it  cannot  be 
placed  very  early ;  though  there  is  no  sufficient 
ground  for  Schleiermacher's  opinion  that  "  in  the 
last  time"  (iv  itrxAfp  xtt*V*  ve'*-  '8;  of. 
t  John  ii.  18,  /axirri  Sipa  iart),  forbids  our 
placing  it  in  the  Apootolic  age  at  all.  Lardner 
places  it  between  A.D.  64  and  66,  Davidson  before 
A.D.  70,  Credner  A.D.  80,  Calmet,  Estius,  Witsius, 
and  Neander,  after  the  death  of  all  the  Apostles 
but  John,  and  perhaps  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem ; 
although  considerable  weight  is  to  be  given  to  the 
argument  of  De  Wette  (Einleit.  in  A*.  T.  p.  300), 
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that  if  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  had  ai ready 
taken  place,  some  warning  would  hare  been  drawn 
from  so  signal  an  instance  of  God's  vengeance  on 
the  "  ungodly." 

There  are  no  data  from  which  to  determine  the 
place  of  writing.  Burton,  however,  is  of  opinion 
that  inasmuch  as  the  descendants  of  "  Judas  the 
brother  of  the  Lord,"  if  we  identify  him  with  the 
author  of  the  Epistle,  were  found  in  Palestine,  he 
probably  "  did  not  absent  himself  long  from  his 
native  country,"  and  that  the  Epistle  was  published 
there,  since  he  styles  himself  "  the  brother  of 
James,"  "  an  expression  most  likely  to  be  used  in 
a  country  where  James  was  well  known  "  (Ecchs. 
Hist.  i.  334). 

IV.  For  what  readers  designed. — The  readers 
are  nowhere  expressly  defined.  The  address  (ver.  1) 
is  applicable  to  Christians  generally,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  body  of  the  Epistle  to  limit  its 
reference ;  and  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
author  had  a  particular  portion  of  the  church  in 
view,  and  that  the  Christians  of  Palestine  were  the 
immediate  objects  of  his  warning,  the  dangers  de- 
scribed were  such  as  the  whole  Christian  world 
was  exposed  to,  and  the  adversaries  the  same  which 
h:ul  everywhere  to  be  guarded  against. 

V.  Its  object,  contents,  and  style. — The  object 
of  the  Epistle  is  plainly  enough  announced,  ver.  3 : 
"  it  was  needful  for  me  to  write  unto  you  and  ex- 
hort you  that  ye  should  earnestly  contend  for  the 
thith  that  was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints:" 
the  reason  for  this  exhortation  is  given  ver.  4,  in 
the  stealthy  introduction  of  certain  "  ungodly  men, 
turning  the  grace  of  our  God  into  lasciviousness, 
and  denying  the  only  Lord  God  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  The  remainder  of  the  Epistle  is 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  minute  depiction 
of  these  adversaries  of  the  faith — not  heretical 
teachers  (as  has  been  sometimes  supposed),  which 
constitutes  a  marked  distinction  between  this 
Epistle  and  that  of  St.  Peter— whom  in  a  torrent 
of  impassioned  invective  he  describes  as  stained 
with  unnatural  lusts,  like  "  the  angels  that  kept 
not  their  first  estate"  (whom  he  evidently  iden- 
tifies with  the  "  sons  of  God,"  Gen.  vi.  2),  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  —  are 
despiscrs  of  all  legitimate  authority  (ver.  8) — mur- 
derers like  Cain— covetous  like  Balaam — rebellious 
like  Korah  (ver.  1 1 ) — destined  from  of  old  to  be 
signal  monuments  of  the  Divine  vengeance,  which 
he  confirms  by  reference  to  a  prophecy  current 
among  the  Jews,  and  traditionally  assigned  to 
Enoch  (ver.  14,  15). 

The  Epistle  closes  by  briefly  reminding  the 
readers  of  the  oft-repeated  prediction  of  the  Apostles 
— among  whom  the  writer  seems  not  to  rank  him- 
self— that  the  faith  would  be  assailed  by  such 
enemies  as  he  has  depicted  (ver.  17-19),  exhorting 
them  to  maintain  their  own  steadfastness  in  the 
faith  (ver.  20,  21),  while  they  earnestly  sought  to 
rescue  others  from  the  corrupt  example  of  those 
licentious  livers  (ver.  22,  23),  and  commending 
them  to  the  power  of  God  in  language  which 
forcibly  recalls  the  closing  benediction  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  (ver.  24,  25 ;  cf.  Rom.  xvi.  25-27). 

This  Epistle  presents  one  peculiarity,  which,  as 
we  learn  from  St.  Jerome,  caused  its  authority  to 
be  impugned  in  very  early  times — the  supposed 
citation  of  apocryphal  writings  (ver.  9,  14, 15). 

The  former  of  these  passages,  containing  the 
reference  to  the  contest  of  the  archangel  Michael 
ind  the  devil  "  about  the  body  of  Moses,"  was  I 


supposed  by  Origen  to  have  been  founded  on  t 
Jewish  work  called  the  "Assumption  of  Moses" 
('AmUijv'is' M»o-«'o»t),  quoted  also  by  Oecumenius 
(ii.  629).  Origen'e  words  are  express,  "which 
little  work  the  Apostle  Jude  has  made  mention  of 
in  his  Epistle"  (de  Princip.  iii.  2,  i.  p.  138); 
and  some  have  sought  to  identify  the  book 
with  the  fl0O  rVVtJD,  "  The  death  of  Moses," 
which  is,  however,  proved  by  Michaelis  (iv.  882)  to 
be  a  modern  composition.  Attempts  have  also  been 
made  by  Lardner,  Macknight,  Vitringa,  and  others, 
to  interpret  the  passage  in  a  mystical  sense,  by 
reference  to  Zech.  iii.  1,  2;  but  the  similarity 
is  too  distant  to  afford  any  weight  to  the  idea. 
There  is,  on  the  whole,  little  question  that  the 
writer  is  here  making  use  of  a  Jewish  tradition, 
based  on  Deut.  xxxiv.  6,  just  as  facts  unrecorded 
in  Scripture  are  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iii. 
8  j  Gal.  iii.  19) ;  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (ii.  2,  xi.  24) ;  by  St.  James  (v.  17), 
and  St.  Stephen  (Arts  vii.  22,  23,  30). 

As  regards  the  supposed  quotation  from  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  the  question  is  not  so  clear  whether 
St.  Jude  is  making  a  citation  from  a  work  already 
in  the  hands  of  his  readers — which  is  the  opinion 
of  Jerome  (/.  c.)  and  Tertullian  (who  was  in  con- 
sequence inclined  to  receive  the  Book  of  Enoch  as 
canonical  Scripture),  and  has  been  held  by  many 
modem  critics— or  is  employing  a  traditionary 
prophecy  not  at  that  time  committed  to  writing 
(a  theory  which  the  words  used,  "  Enoch  prophesied 
saying '  rrpoe^Ttve'ty  .  .  .  "&v&x  kfyar,  seem 
rather  to  favour),  but  afterwards  embodied  in  the 
apocryphal  work  already  named  [Enoch,  thk 
Book  of]  .  This  is  maintained  by  Tregelles  (Home's 
Introd.  10th  ed.,  ir.  621),  and  has  been  held  by- 
Cave,  Hofmann  (Schriftbeaeis,  i.  420),  Lightfoot 
(ii.  117),  Witsius,  and  Calvin  (cf.  Jerom.  Comment, 
in  Eph.  c.  v.  p.  647,  8  ;  in  Tit.  c  1,  p.  708). 

The  main  body  of  the  Epistle  is  well  charac- 
terised by  Alford  (04.  Test.  iv.  147)  as  an  im- 
passioned invective,  in  the  impetuous  whirlwind 
of  which  the  writer  is  hurried  along,  collecting 
example  after  example  of  Divine  vengeance  on  the 
ungodly ;  heaping  epithet  upon  epithet,  and  piling 
image  upon  image,  and  as  it  were  labouring  for 
words  and  images  strong  enough  to  depict  the 
polluted  character  of  the  licentious  apostates  against 
whom  he  is  warning  the  church ;  returning  again 
and  again  to  the  subject,  as  though  all  language 
was  insufficient  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  their 
profligacy,  and  to  express  his  burning  hatred  of 
their  perversion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Epistle  is  said  by  DeWette  (Emleit.  in  ST.  T. 
p.  300)  to  be  tolerably  good  Greek,  though  there  are 
some  peculiarities  of  diction  which  have  led  Schmid 
(Einleit.  i.  314)  and  Bertholdt  (vi.  3194)  to  ima- 
gine an  Aramaic  original. 

VI.  Relation  between  the  Epistles  of  Jude  and 
2  Peter. — It  is  familiar  to  all  that  the  larger  por- 
tion of  this  Epistle  (ver.  3-16)  is  almost  identical  ' 
in  language  and  subject  with  a  part  of  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii.  1-19).  In  both  the 
heretical  enemies  of  the  Gospel  are  described  in 
terms  so  similar  as  to  preclude  all  idea  of  entire 
independence.  This  question  is  examined  in  the 
article  Peter,  Second  Epistle  of. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  comparatively 
unimportant  character  of  the  Epistle,  critical  and 
exegetical  editions  of  it  have  not  been  numerous- 
We  may  specify  Arnaud,  Rechercltes  Crit.  tur 
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CEpttre  de  J«d«,  Strasb.  and  P»r.  1851 ;  Laur- 
tnann,  J?o«.  Cn'<.  et  Commentar.  m  Ep.  Jud., 
Groningae,  1818;  Scharling,  Jacob,  et  Jud.  Bp. 
Cathol.  comment.,  Havniae,  1841 ;  Stier,  On  the 
Epistles  of  James  ami  Jttie;  Herder,  Brief e 
zueener  Briider  Jcsu,  Lemgo,  1775 ;  Augusti, 
Welcker,  Benson,  and  Macknight,  on  the  Catholic 
Epistles.  [K.  V.] 

JUDGES.  The  administration  of  justice  In  all 
early  Kastern  nations,  as  amongst  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert  to  this  day,  rests  with  the  patriarchal  se- 
niors ;*  the  judges  being  the  heads  of  tribes,  or  of 
chief  nouses  in  a  tribe.  Such  from  their  elevated 
position  would  have  the  requisite  leisure,  would  be 
able  to  make  their  decisions  respected,  and  through 
the  wider  intercourse  of  superior  station  would 
decide  with  fuller  experience  and  riper  reflection. 
Thus  in  the  book  of  Job  (xxii.  7,  8,  9)  the  patri- 
archal magnate  is  represeuted  as  going  forth  "  to 
the  gate "  amidst  the  respectful  silence  of  elders, 
princes,  and  nobles  (comp.  rail.  9).  The  actual 
chiefs  of  individual  tribes  are  mentioned  on  various 
occasions,  one  as  late  as  the  time  of  David,  as  pie- 
serving  importance  in  the  commonwealth  (Num. 
vii.  2, 10,  11,  xvii.  6,  or  17  in  Heb.  text;  xxxiv. 
18;  Josh.  xxii.  14;  so  perh.  Num.  xvi.  2,  xxi.  18). 
Whether  the  princes  of  the  tribes  mentioned  In 
1  Chr.  xxvii.  16,  xxviii.  1,  are  patriarchal  heads, 
or  merely  chief  men  appointed  by  the  king  to 
govern,  is  not  strictly  certAin ;  but  it  would  be 
foreign  to  all  ancient  Eastern  analogy  to  suppose 
that  they  forfeited  the  judicial  prerogative,  until 
reduced  and  overshadowed  by  the  monarchy,  which 
in  David's  time  is  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  history. 
During  the  oppression  of  Egypt  the  nascent  people 
would  necessarily  have  few  questions  at  law  to 
plead;  and  the  Egyptian  magistrate  would  take 
cognizance  of  theft,  violence,  and  other  matters  of 
police.  Yet  the  question  put  to  Moses  shows  that 
"  a  prince  "  and  "  a  judge  "  were  connected  even 
then  in  the  popular  idea  (Ex.  ii.  14;  comp.  Num. 
xvi.  13).  When  they  emerged  from  this  oppres- 
sion into  national  existence,  the  want  of  a  machinery 
of  judicature  began  to  press.  The  patriarchal  se- 
niors did  not  instantly  assume  the  function,  having 
probably  been  depressed  by  bondage  till  rendered 
unfit  for  it,  not  having  become  experienced  in  such 
matters,  nor  having  secured  the  confidence  of  their 
tribesmen.  Perhaps  for  these  reasons  Moses  at 
first  took  the  whole  burden  of  judicature  upon  him- 
self, then  at  the  suggestion  of  Jethro  (Ex.  xviii. 
14-24)  instituted  judges  over  numerically  gra- 
duated sections  of  the  people.  These  were  chosen 
for  their  moral  fitness,  but  from  Deut.  i.  15,  16, 
we  may  infer  that  they  were  taken  from  amongst 
thoso  to  whom  primogeniture  would  have  assigned 
it.  Save  in  offences  of  public  magnitude,  criminal 
cases  do  not  appear  to  have  been  distinguished  from 
civil.  The  duty  of  teaching  the  people  the  know- 
ledge of  the  law  which  pertained  to  the  Levites, 
doubtless  included  such  instruction  as  would  assist 
the  judgment  of  those  who  were  thus  to  decide 
according  to  it.  The  Levites  were  thus  the  ulti- 
mate sources  of  ordinary  jurisprudence,  and  perhaps 
the  "teaching"  aforesaid  may  merely  mean  the 
expounding  the  law  as  applicable  to  difficult  cases 
arising  iu  practice.  Beyond  this,  it  is  not  possible 
to  indicate  any  division  of  the  provinces  of  deciding 
on  points  of  law  as  distinct  from  points  of  fact. 

•  The  expression  3K*JVa  N'E'J  (Num.  xxv.  HI 
te  remarkable,  and  seems  to  mean  the  patriarchal 


The  judges  mentioned  as  standing  before  Joshua  In 
the  great  assemblies  of  the  people  must  be  under- 
stood as  the  successors  to  those  chosen  by  Moms, 
and  had  doubtless  been  elected  with  Joshua's  sanc- 
tion from  among  the  same  general  class  of  pair! 
archal  seniors  (Josh.  iv.  2,  4,  xxii.  14,  xxiv.  1). 

The  judge  was  reckoned  a  sacred  person,  and 
secured  even  from  verbal  injuries.  Seeking  a  deci- 
sion at  law  is  called  "  enquiring  of  God "  (Ex. 
xviii.  15).  The  term  "gods  "  is  actually  applied  , 
to  judges  (Ex.  xxi.  6 ;  comp.  Ps.  lxxxii.  1, 6).  The 
judge  was  told,  "  thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  the 
face  of  men,  for  the  judgment  is  God's ;"  and  thus 
whilst  human  instrumentality  was  indispensable, 
the  source  of  justice  was  upheld  as  divine,  and  the 
purity  of  its  administration  only  sank  with  the 
decline  of  religious  feeling.  In  this  spirit  speaks 
Ps.  lxxxii., — a  lofty  charge  addressed  to  all  who 
judge ;  comp.  the  qualities  regarded  as  essential  at 
the  institution  of  the  office,  Ex.  xviii.  21,  and  the 
strict  admonition  of  Deut.  xvi.  18-20.  But  besides 
the  sacred  dignity  thus  given  to  the  only  royal 
function,  which,  under  the  Theocracy,  lay  in  human 
hands,  it  was  made  popular  by  being  vested  in  those 
who  led  public  feeling,  and  its  importance  in  the 
public  eye  appears  from  such  passages  as  Ps.  lxix- 
12  (comp.  cxix.  23),  lxxxii.,  cxlviii.  1 1 ;  Prov.  viii. 
15,  xxxi.  4,  5,  23.  There  could  have  been  no  con- 
siderable need  for  the  legal  studies  and  expositions 
of  the  Levites  during  the  wanderings  in  the  wilder- 
ness while  Moses  was  alive  to  solve  all  questions, 
and  while  the  law  which  they  were  to  expound 
was  not  wholly  delivered.  The  Levites,  too,  had  a 
charge  of  cattle  to  look  after  in  that  wilderness 
like  the  rest,  and  seem  to  have  acted  also,  being 
Moses'  own  tribe,  as  supports  to  his  executive  au- 
thority. But  then  few  of  the  greater  entanglements 
of  property  could  arise  before  the  people  were 
settled  in  their  possession  of  Canaan.  Thus  they 
were  disciplined  in  smaller  matters,  and  under 
Moses'  own  eye,  for  greater  ones.  When,  however, 
the  commandment,  "  judges  and  officers  shalt  thou 
make  thee  in  all  thy  gates"  (Deut.  xvi.  18),  came 
to  be  fulfilled  in  Canaan,  there  were  the  following 
sources  from  which  those  officials  might  be  sup- 
plied:— 1st,  the  ex  officio  judges,  or  their  succes- 
sors, as  chosen  by  Moses ;  2ndly,  any  surplus  left 
of  patriarchal  seniors  when  they  were  taken  out  (as 
has  been  shown  from  Deut.  i.  15,  16)  from  that 
class ;  and  Srdly,  the  Levites.  On  what  principle 
the  non-Levitical  judges  were  chosen  after  Divine 
superintendence  was  interrupted  at  Joshua's  death 
is  not  clear.  A  simple  way  would  have  been  for 
the  existing  judges  in  every  town,  &c.,  to  choose 
their  own  colleagues,  as  vacancies  fell,  from  among 
the  limited  number  of  persons  who,  being  heads 
of  families,  were  competent  Generally  speaking,  the 
reputation  for  superior  wealth,  as  some  guarantee 
against  facilities  of  corruption,  would  determine  the 
choice  of  a  judge,  and,  taken  in  connexion  with  per- 
sonal qualities,  would  tend  to  limit  the  choice  to 
probably  a  very  few  persons  in  practice.  The  sup- 
position that  judicature  will  always  be  provided 
for  is  carried  through  all  the  books  of  the  Law  (see 
Ex.  xxi.  6,  xxii.  pass.;  Lev.  xix.  15;  Num.  xxxv. 
24;  Deut.  i.  16,  xvi.  18,  xxv.  1).  And  all  that 
we  know  of  the  facts  of  later  history  confirms  the 
supposition.  The  Hebrews  were  sensitive  as  regards 
the  administration  of  justice ;  nor  is  the  free  spirit 

i  senior  of  a  subdivision  of  the  tribe  (comp.  1  Chr.  It. 
|  38,  Jndg.  v.  8,  15). 
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of  their  early  commonwealth  in  anything  more 
manifest  than  in  the  resentment  which  followed  the 
renal  or  partial  judge.  The  fact  that  justice  re- 
posed on  a  popular  basis  of  administration  largely 
contributed  to  keep  up  this  spirit  of  independence, 
which  is  the  ultimate  check  on  all  perversions  of 
the  tribunal.  The  popular  aristocracy*  of  heads 
of  tribes,  sections  of  tribes,  or  families,  is  found  to 
fall  into  two  main  orders  of  varying  nomenclature, 
and  rose  from  the  capite  censi,  or  mere  citizens, 
upwards.  The  more  common  name  for  the  higher 
order  is  "princes,"  and  for  the  lower,  "elders" 
(Judg.  viii.  14;  Ex.  ii.  14;  Job  xxix.  7,  8,  9; 
Ezr.  x.  8).  These  orders  were  the  popular  element 
of  judicature.  On  the  other  hand  the  Levities! 
body  was  imbued  with  a  keen  sense  of  allegiance  to 
God  as  the  Author  of  Law,  and  to  the  Covenant 
as  His  embodiment  of  it,  and  soon  gained  whatever 
forensic  experience  and  erudition  those  simple  times 
could  yield;  hence  they  brought  to  the  judicial 
task  the  legal  acumen  and  sense  of  general  prin- 
ciples which  complemented  the  ruder  lay  element. 
Thus  the  Hebrews  really  enjoyed  much  of  the 
virtue  of  a  system  which  allots  separate  provinces 
,  to  judge  and  jury,  although  we  cannot  trace  any 
■  such  line  of  separation  in  their  functions,  save  in 
so  far  as  has  been  indicated  above.  To  return  to 
the  first  or  popular  branch,  there  is  reason  to  think, 
from  the  general  concurrence  of  phraseology  amidst 
much  diversity,  that  in  every  city  these  two  ranks 
of  "princes"  and  "elders"  c  had  their  analogies, 
and  that  a  variable  number  of  heads  of  families 
and  groups  of  families,  in  two  ranks,  were  popu- 
larly recognised,  whether  with  or  without  any  form 
of  election,  as  charged  with  the  duty  of  administer- 
ing justice.  Succothd  (Judg.  viii.  14)  may  be  taken 
as  an  example.  Evidently  the  ex  officio  judges  of 
Moses'  choice  would  have  left  their  successors  when 
the  tribe  of  Gad,  to  which  Succoth  pertained  (Josh, 
xiii.  27),  settled  in  its  territory  and  towns:  and 
what  would  be  more  simple  than  that  the  whole 
number  of  judges  in  that  tribe  should  be  allotted 
to  its  towns  in  proportion  to  their  size  ?  As  such 
judges  were  mostly  the  headmen  by  genealogy, 
they  would  fall  into  their  natural  places,  and 
symmetry  would  be  preserved.    The  Levites  also 


b  This  term  is  used  for  want  of  a  better ;  but  as 
regards  privileges  of  race,  the  tribe  of  Levi  and  house 
/  of  Aaron  were  the  only  aristocracy,  and  these,  by  their 
privation  as  regards  holding  land,  were  an  aristocracy 
very  unlike  what  has  usually  gone  by  that  name. 

•  A  number  of  words— «.  g.  Ifkfl,  ~k>,  T33>  and 
(especially  in  the  book  of  Job)  3H3— are  sometimes 
rendered  "  prince"  in  the  A.  V. :  the  first  most  nearly 
uniformly  so,  which  seems  designative  of  the  passive 
eminence  of  high  birth  or  position ;  the  next,  TB>, 
expresses  active  and  official  authority.  Tct  as  the 
JOS'}  was  most  likely,  nay,  in  the  earlier  annals, 
certain,  to  be  the  we  must  be  careful  of  ex- 
eluding  from  the  person  called  by  the  one  title  the 
qualities  denoted  by  the  other.  Of  the  two  remaining 
terms,  3^*13,  expressing  princely  qualities,  approaches 
most  nearly  to  M*t?3,  and  T33,  expressing  promi- 
nence of  station,  to  "iff. 

d  The  princes  and  elders  here  were  together  77. 
The  subordination  in  numbers,  of  which  Ten  is  tbe 
base  of  Ex.  xviii.  and  Deut.  i.  16,  strongly  suggests 
that  704-7  were  the  actual  components;  although 
they  are  spoken  of  rather  as  regards  functions  of 


were  apportioned  on  the  whole  equally  among  the 
tribes ;  and  if  they  preserved  their  limits,  there 
were  probably  few  parts  of  Palestine  beyond  a 
day's  journey  from  a  Levitical  city. 

One  great  hold  which  the  priesthood  had,  in 
their  jurisdiction,  upon  men's  ordinary  life  was  the 
custody  in  the  Sanctuary  of  the  standard  weights  j 
and  measures,  to  which,  in  cases  of  dispute,  reference 
was  doubtless  made.  It  is,  however,  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  in  most  towns  sufficiently  exact  models 
of  them  for  all  ordinary  questions  would  be  kept, 
since  to  refer  to  the  Sanctuary  at  Shiloh,  Jeru- 
salem, &c.,  in  every  case  of  dispute  between  dealers 
would  be  nugatory  (Ex.  xxx.  13;  Num.  iii.  47; 
Ezek.  xlv.  12).  Above  all  these,  the  high-priest 
in  the  ante-regal  period  was  the  resort  in  difficult 
cases  (Dent.  xvii.  12),  as  the  chief  jurist  of  the  T 
nation,  and  who  would  in  case  of  need  be  perhaps 
oracularly  directed ;  yet  we  hear  of  none  acting  as 
judge  save  Eli  :•  nor  is  any  judicial  act  recorded  of 
him ;  though  perhaps  his  not  restraining  his  sons  is 
meant  to  be  noticed  as  a  failure  in  his  judicial  duties. 
Now  the  judicial  authority  of  any  such  supreme 
tribunal  must  have  wholly  lapsed  at  the  time  of  the 
events  recorded  in  Judg.  xix.'  It  is  also  a  fact  of 
some  weight,  negatively,  that  none  of  the  special 
deliverers  called  Judges,  was  of  priestly  lineage,  or  - 
even  became  as  much  noted  as  Deborah,  a  woman. 
This  seems  to  show  that  any  central  action  of  the 
high-priest  on  national  unity  was  null,  and  of  this 
supremacy,  had  it  existed  in  force,  the  judicial 
prerogative  was  the  main  element.  Difficult  cases 
would  include  cases  of  appeal,  and  we  may  presume 
that,  save  so  far  as  the  authority  of  those  special 
deliverers  made  itself  felt,  there  was  no  judge  in  the 
last  resort  from  Joshua  to  Samuel.  Indeed  the 
current  phrase  of  those  deliverers  that  they  "judged" 
Israel  during  their  term,  shows  which  branch  of 
their  authority  was  most  in  request,  and  the  demand 
of  the  people  for  a  king  was,  in  the  first  instance,  jJ^SJi* 
that  he  might  "judge  them,"  rather  than  that  he 
might "  fight  their  battles  "  (1  Sam.  viii.  5,  20). 

These  judges  were  15  in  number: — I.  Othniel ;  m 
2.  Ehud  ;  3.  Shamgar;  4.  Deborah  and  Barak ;  5. 
Gideon;  6.  Abimelech;  7.  Tola;  8.  Jair;  9. 
Jephthah;   10.  Ibzan;   11.  Klon;    12.  Abdon ; 


ruling  generally  than  of  Judging  specially,  yet  we 
need  not  separate  the  two,  as  is  clear  from  Dent.  i.  16. 
Such  division  of  labour  assuredly  found  little  place  in 
primitive  times.  No  doubt  these  men  presided  "  in 
the  gate."  The  number  of  Jacob's  family  (with  which 
Succoth  was  traditionally  connected.  Gen.  xxxill.  17) 
having  been  70  on  their  coming  down  Into  Egypt 
(Gen.  xlvi.  27),  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this 
number  being  that  of  the  "  elders "  of  that  place, 
besides  the  sacred  character  of  tbe  factor  7.  See  also 
Ex.  xxiv.  8.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Ramah  about 
30  persons  occupied  a  similar  place  in  popular  esteem 
(1  Sam.  ix.  32  :  sec  also  ver.  18,  and  vii.  17. 

*  The  remark  In  tbe  margin  of  the  A.  V.  on  1  Sam. 
lv.  1 8  seems  improper.  It  is  as  follows :  "  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  Judge  to  do  Justice  only,  and  that  in 
South-west  Israel."  When  it  was  inserted,  the  func- 
tion of  the  high-priest,  as  mentioned  above,  would 
seem  to  have  been  overlooked.  That  function  was 
certainly  designed  to  be  general,  not  partial ;  though 
probably,  as  hinted  above,  its  execution  was  In- 
adequate. 

'  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  in  some  eases 
of  "blood"  the  " congregation "  themselves  were  to 

Judge"  (Num.  xxxv.  S4),  and  that  the  appeal  of 
Judg.  xx.  4-7  was  thus  in  the  regular  course  of  con- 
stitutional law. 
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13.  Samson  14.  Eli ;  15.  Samuel.  Their  history 
is  related  under  their  separate  names,  and  some  re- 
marks upon  the  first  thirteen,  contained  in  the  book 
of  Judges,  are  made  in  the  following  article.  The 
chronology  of  this  period  is  discussed  under  Chro- 
nology (p.  323). 

This  function  of  the  priesthood,  being,  it  may  be 
presumed,  in  abeyance  during  the  period  of  the 
Judges,  seems  to  have  merged  in  the  monarchy. 
The  kingdom  of  Saul  suffered  too  severely  from 
external  toes  to  allow  civil  matters  much  promi- 
nence. Hence  of  his  only  two  recorded  judicial 
acts,  the  oue  (1  Sam.  xi.  13)  was  the  mere  remis- 
sion of  a  penalty  popularly  demanded;  the  other 
the  pronouncing  of  a  sentence  (ib.  xiv.  44,  45) 
which,  if  it  was  sincerely  intended,  was  over-ruled 
in  turn  by  the  right  sense  of  the  people.  In 
David's  reign  it  was  evidently  the  rule  for  the 
j  king  to  hear  causes  in  person,  and  not  merely  be 
passively,  or  even  by  deputy  (though  this  might 
also  be  included),'  the  "  fountain  of  justice  "  to  his 
people.  For  this  purpose  perhaps  it  was  prospec- 
tively ordained  that  the  king  should  "  write  him  a 
copy  of  the  law,"  and  "  read  therein  all  the  days  of 
his  life"  (Deut.  xvii.  18, 19).  The  same  class  of 
cases  which  were  reserved  for  Moses  would  pro- 
bably fall  to  his  lot;  and  the  high-priest  was  of 
course  ready  to  assist  the  monarch.  This  is  further 
presumable  from  the  fact  that  no  officer  analogous 
to  a  chief  justice  ever  appears  under  the  kings.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  subjection  of  all  Israel 
to  David's  sway  caused  an  influx  of  such  cases, 
and  that  advantage  was  artfnlly  taken  of  this  by 
Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  1-4);  but  the  rate  at  which 
cases  were  disposed  of  can  hardly  have  been  slower 
among  the  ten  tribes  after  David  had  become  their 
king,  than  it  was  during  the  previous  anarchy.  It 
is  more  probable  that  during  David's  uniformly 
successful  wars  wealth  and  population  increased 
'-rapidly,  and  civil  cases  multiplied  faster  than  the 
king,  occupied  with  war,  could  attend  to  them, 
especially  when  the  summary  process  customary  in 
the  East  is  considered.  Perhaps  the  arrangements, 
mentioned  in  1  Chr.  xxiii.  4,  xxvi.  29  (comp.  v. 
32,  "  rulers  "  probably  including  judges),  of  the 
6000  Levites  acting  as  "officers  and  judges,"  and 
amongst  them  specially  "  Chenaninh  and  his  sons ;" 
with  others,  for  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes,  may  have 
been  made  to  meet  the  need  of  suitors.  In  Solomon's 
character,  whose  reign  of  peace  would  sorely  be 
fertile  in  civil  questions,  the  "  wisdom  to  judge " 
was  the  fitting  first  quality  (1  K.  iii.  9 ;  comp. 
Ps.  lxxii.  1-4).  As  a  judge  Solomon  shines  "  in  all 
his  glory"  (1  K.  iii.  16,  &c.).  No  criminal  was 
too  powerful  for  his  justice,  as  some  had  been  for 
his  father's  (2  Sam.  iii.  39 ;  IK.  ii.  5,  6,  33,34). 
The  examples  of  direct  royal  exercise  of  judicial 
authority  are  2  Sam.  i.  15,  iv.  9-12,  where  sen- 
tence is  summarily  executed, ■  and  the  supposed 
case  of  2  Sam.  xiv.  1-21.   The  denunciation  of 


s  See  3  Sam.  xv.  3,  where  the  text  gives  probably 
a  better  rendering  than  the  margin. 

k  The  cases  of  Amnon  and  Absalom,  in  which  no 
notice  was  taken  of  either  crime,  though  set  down  by 
Michaelis  (Laws  of  Motet,  bk.  1.  art.  x.)  as  instances  of 
justice  forborne  through  politic  consideration  of  the 
criminal's  power,  seem  rather  to  bo  examples  of  mere 
weakness,  either  of  government  or  of  personal  cha- 
racter, in  David.  His  own  criminality  with  Bath- 
sheba  it  is  superfluous  to  argne,  since  the  matter  was 
by  Divine  interference  removed  from  the  cognizance 
of  human  law. 


2  Sam.  xii.  5,  6,  is,  though  not  formally  judicial, 
yet  in  the  same  spirit.  Solomon  similarly  pro- 
ceeded in  the  cases  of  Joab  and  Shimei  (1  K.  ii. 
34,  46;  comp.  2  K.  xiv.  5,  6).  It  is  likely 
that  royalty  in  Israel  was  ultimately  unfavourable 
to  the  local  independence  connected  with  the 
judicature  of  the  "princes"  and  "elders"  in  the 
territory  and  cities  of  each  tribe.  The  tendency  ot 
the  monarchy  was  doubtless  to  centralise,  and  we 
read  of  large  numbers  of  king's  officers  appointed 
to  this  and  cognate  duties  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  4,  xxvi. 
29-32).  If  the  general  machinery  of  justice  had 
been,  as  is  reasonable  to  think,  deranged  or  retarded 
during  a  period  of  anarchy,  the  Levites  afforded 
the  fittest  materials  for  its  reconstitution.'  Being 
to  some  extent  detached,  both  locally,  and  by 
special  duties,  exemptions,  &c.,  from  the  mass  ot 
the  population,  they  were  more  easily  brought  to 
the  steady  routine  which  justice  requires,  and, 
what  is  no  less  important,  were,  in  case  of  neglect 
of  duty,  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  king  (as  shown 
in  the  case  of  the  priests  at  Nob,  1  Sam.  xxii.  17). 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  Levites  generally 
superseded  tha  local  elders  in  the  administration  ot 
justice.  But  subsequently,  when  the  Levites  with- 
drew from  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  judicial 
elders  probably  again  filled  the  gap.  Thus  they 
conducted  the  mock  trial  of  Naboth  (1  K.  xxi. 
8-13).  There  is  in  2  Chr.  xix.  5,  Sec,  a  special 
notice  of  a  reappointment  of  judges  by  Jehoshaphnt 
and  of  a  distinct  court,  of  appeal  perhaps,  at  Jeru- 
salem, composed  of  Levitical  and  of  lay  elements. 
In  the  same  place  (as  also  in  a  previous  one,  1  Chr. 
xxvi.  82)  occurs  a  mention  of  "  the  king's  matters" 
as  a  branch  of  jurisprudence.  The  rights  of  the 
prerogative  having  a  constant  tendency  to  encroach, 
and  needing  continual  regulation,  these  may  have 
grown  probably  into  a  department,  somewhat  like 
our  exchequer. 

One  more  change  is  noticeable  in  the  pre-Baby- 
lonian  period.  The  "princes"  constantly  appear 
as  a  powerful  political  body,  increasing  in  influence  * 
and  privileges,  and  having  a  fixed  centre  of  action  at 
Jerusalem  ;  till,  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  they  seem 
to  exercise  some  of  the  duties  of  a  privy  council ; 
and  especially  a  collective  jurisdiction  (2  Chr.  txviii. 
21;  Jer.  xxvi.  10,  16).  These  "princes"  are 
probably  the  heads  of  great  houses k  in  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  whose  fathers  had  once  been  the  pillars 
of  local  jurisdiction ;  but  who,  through  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  court,  and  probably  also  under  the  con- 
stant alarm  of  hostile  invasion,  became  gradually 
residents  in  the  capital,  and  formed  an  oligarchy, 
which  drew  to  itself,  amidst  the  growing  weakness 
of  the  latter  monarchy,  whatever  vigour  was  left 
in  the  state,  and  encroached  on  the  sovereign  attri- 
bute of  justice.  The  employment  in  offices  of  fount 
and  emolument  would  tend  also  in  the  same  way, 
and  such  chief  families  would  probably  monopolise 
such  employment.    Hence  the  constant  burden  of 

From  Num.  Iv.  3,  23,  30,  it  would  seem  that 
after  SO  years  of  age  the  Levites  were  excused  from 
the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  This  was  perhaps  a 
provision  meant  to  favour  their  usefulness  in  deciding 
on  points  of  law,  since  the  maturity  of  a  judge  has 
hardly  begun  at  that  age,  and  before  it  they  would 
have  been  Junior  to  their  lay  coadjutors. 

k  That  some  of  the  heads  of  such  houses,  however,  re- 
tained their  proper  sphere,  seems  clear  from  Jer.  xxvi. 
\  7,  where  11  elders  of  the  land  "  address  an  "  assembly 
of  the  people."   Still,  the  occasion  is  not  judicial. 
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the  prophetic  strain,  denouncing  the  neglect,  the 
perversion,  the  corruption,  of  judicial  functionaries 
(Is.  i.  17,  21,  7,  x.  2,  xxviii.  7,  lvi.  1,  lix.  4; 
Jer.  ii.  8,  v.  1,  vii.  5,  xxi.  12;  Ex.  xxii.  27, 
xlv.  8,  9  ;  Hon.  v.  10,  vii.  5,  7 ;  Amos  v.  7,  15, 
24,  vi.  12 ;  Had.  i.  4,  Ac.).  Still,  although  far 
changed  from  its  broad  and  simple  basis  in  the 
earlier  period,  the  administration  of  justice  had 
little  resembling  the  set  and  rigid  system  of  the 
Sanhedrim  of  later  times.™  [See  SANHEDRIM.] 
This  last  change  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
patriarchal  seniority,  degenerate  and  corrupted  as 
it  became  before  the  captivity,  was  by  that  event 
broken  up,  and  a  new  basis  of  judicature  had  to  be 
sought  for. 

With  regard  to  the  forms  of  procedure  little 
more  is  known  than  may  be  gathered  from  the 
two  examples,  Ruth  iv.  2,  of  a  civil,  and  1  K.  xxi. 
8-14,  of  a  criminal  character ;  *  to  which,  as  a 
specimen  of  royal  summary  jurisdiction,  may  be 
added  the  well-known  "judgment"  of  Solomon. 
Boaz  apparently  empanels  as  it  were  the  first  ten 
"  elders '  whom  he  meets  "  in  the  gate,"  the  well- 
known  site  of  the  Oriental  court,  and  cites  the 
other  party  by  "Ho,  such  an  one;"  and  the 
people  appear  to  be  invoked  as  attesting  the  legality 
of  the  proceeding.  The  whole  affair  bears  an 
extemporaneous  aspect,  which  may,  however,  be 
merely  the  result  of  the  terseness  of  the  narrative. 
In  Job  ix.  19,  we  have  a  wish  expressed  that  a 
"time  to  plead"  might  be  "set  (com p.  the 
phrase  of  Roman  law,  diem  dicere).  In  the  case  of 
the  involuntary  homicide  seeking  the  city  of  refuge, 
he  was  to  make  out  his  case  to  the  satisfaction  of 
its  elders  (Josh.  xx.  4),  and  this  failing,  or  the 
congregation  deciding  against  his  claim  to  sanctuary 
there  (though  how  its  sense  was  to  be  taken  does 
not  appear),  he  was  not  put  to  death  by  act  of 
public  justice,  but  left  to  the  "  avenger  of  blood  " 
(Deut.  xix.  12).  The  expressions  between  "  blood 
and  blood,"  between  "  plea  and  plea  "  (Deut.  xvii. 
8),  indicate  a  presumption  of  legal  intricacy  arising, 
the  latter  expression  seeming  to  imply  something 
like  what  we  call  a  "  cross-suit."  We  may  infer 
from  the  scantiness,  or  rather  almost  entire  absence 
of  direction  as  regards  forms  of  procedure,  that  the 
legislator  was  content  to  leave  them  to  be  provided 
for  as  the  necessity  for  them  arose,  it  being  impos- 
sible by  any  jurisprudential  devices  to  anticipate 
chicane.  It  is  an  interesting  question  how  far 
judges  were  allowed  to  receive  fees  of  suitors; 
Miithaelis  reasonably  presumes  that  none  were 
allowed  or  customary,  and  it  seems,  from  the  words 
of  1  Sam.  xii.  3,  that  such  transactions  would 
have  been  regarded  as  corrupt.  There  is  another 
question  how  far  advocates  were  usual.  There 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  until  the  period  of 
Greek  influence,  when  we  meet  with  words  based 
on  (nrtfyopos  and  TapiK\irros,  any  professed 
class  of  pleaders  existed.  Yet  passages  abound  in 
which  the  pleading  of  the  cause  of  those  who  are 
unable  to  plead  their  own,  is  spoken  of  as,  what  it 
indeed  was,  a  noble  act  of  charity ;  and  the  expres- 
sion has  even  (which  shows  the  popularity  of  the 
practice)  become  a  basis  of  figurative  allusion 


*  The  Sanhedrim  is,  by  a  school  of  Judaism  onee 
more  prevalent  than  now,  attempted  to  be  based  on 
tbe  70  elders  of  Num.  xi.  16,  and  to  be  traced  through 
the  O.  T.  history.  Those  70  were  chosen  when  judi- 
cature bad  been  already  provided  for  (Ex.  xviii.  IS), 
ind  their  office  wan  to  assist  Moses  in  the  duty  of ! 


(Job  xvi.  21;  Prov.  xxii.  23,  xxili,  II,  xxxt  •; 
Is.  i.  17  ;  Jer.  xxx.  13, 1.  34,  li.  36).  The  blessed- 
ness of  such  acts  is  forcibly  dwelt  upon,  Job  xxix. 
12.  13. 

There  is  no  mention  of  any  distinctive  dress  or 
badge  as  pertaining  to  the  judicial  officer.  A  stall 
or  sceptre  was  tbe  common  badge  of  a  ruler  or 
prince,  and  this  perhaps  they  bore  (Is.  xiv.  5; 
Am.  i.  S,  8).  They  would  perhaps,  when  officia- 
ting, be  more  than  usually  careful  to  comply  with 
the  regulations  about  dress  laid  down  in  Num.  XT. 
38,  39;  Deut.  xxii.  12.  The  use  of  the  "  white 
asses"  (Judg.  v.  10),  by  those  who  "sit  in  judg- 
ment," was  perhaps  a  convenient  distinctive  mark 
for  them  when  journeying  where  they  would  not 
usually  be  personally  known. 

For  other  matters  relating  to  some  of  the  forms 
of  law,  see  Oaths,  Officers,  Witxksses.  [H.H.] 

JUDGES,  BOOK  OP  (D'Bfifc?;  Kptral  ; 

liber  Judicum).  I.  Title.— The  period  of  history 
contained  in  this  book  reaches  from  Joshua  to  Eli, 
and  is  thus  more  extensive  than  the  time  of  the 
Judges.  A  large  portion  of  it  also  makes  no  men- 
tion of  them,  though  belonging  to  their  time.  But 
because  the  history  of  the  Judges  occupies  by  ftr 
the  greater  part  of  the  narrative,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  the  history  of  the  people,  the  title  of  the 
whole  book  is  derived  from  that  portion.  The  « 
book  of  Ruth  was  originally  a  part  of  this  book.  • 
But  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  after 
Christ  it  was  placed  in  the  Hebrew  copies  imme- 
diately after  the  Song  of  Solomon.  In  the  LXX. 
it  has  preserved  its  original  position,  but  as  a 
separate  book. 

II.  Arrangement. — The  book  at  first  sight  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts — i.-xvi.  and  xvii.-xii. 

A.  i.-xvi. — The  subdivisions  are — (a)  i.-ii.  5, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  first  introduction, 
giving  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  war  carried 
on  against  the  Canaanites  by  the  several  tribes  on 
the  west  of  Jordan  after  Joshua's  death,  and  form- 
ing a  continuation  of  Josh.  xii.  It  is  placed  first, 
as  in  the  most  natural  position.  It  tells  us  that 
the  people  did  not  obey  the  command  to  expel  the  T 
people  of  the  land,  and  contains  the  reproof  of  them 
by  a  prophet,  (b)  ii.  6-iii.  6. — This  is  a  second 
introduction,  standing  in  nearer  relation  to  the  fol- 
lowing history.  It  informs  us  that  tbe  people  fell 
into  idolatry  after  the  death  of  Joshua  and  his 
generation,  and  that  they  were  punished  for  it  by 
being  unable  to  drive  out  the  remnant  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  by  falling  under  the 
hand  of  oppressors.  A  parenthesis  occurs  (ii.  1 S- 
19)  of  the  highest  importance  as  giving  a  key  to 
the  following  portion.  It  is  a  summary  view  of 
tbe  history :  the  people  fall  into  idolatry ;  they  are 
then  oppressed  by  a  foreign  power;  upon  their 
repentance  they  are  delivered  by  a  Judge,  after 
whose  death  they  relapse  into  idolatry,  (c)  ^iv.  7- 
xvi. — The  words,  "  and  the  children  of  Israel  did 
evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  which  had  been 
already  used  in  ii.  11,  are  employed  to  introduce 
the  history  of  the  13  Judges  comprised  in  this  ' 
book.    An  account  of  six  of  these  13  is  given  at 


governing-.  Bat  no  influence  of  any  such  body  is 
traceable  in  later  times  at  any  crisis  of  history.  They 
seem  in  faot  to  have  left  no  successors. 

*  The  example  of  Susannah  and  the  elders  is  too 
suspicions  an  authority  to  be  cited. 
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greater  or  less  length.  The  account  of  the  remain- 
wg  seven  is  very  short,  and  merely  attached  to  the 
longer  narratives.  These  narratives  are  as  follows: — 

(1)  The  deliverance  of  Israel  by  Othniel,  iii.  7-11. 

(2)  The  history  of  Ehud,  aiid  (to  31)  that  of 
Shamgar,  iii.  12-31.  (8)  The  deliverance  by 
Deborah  and  Barak,  iv.-v.  (4)  The  whole  passage 
is  vi.-x.  5.  The  history  of  Gideon  and  bis  son 
Abimelech  is  contained  iu  vi.-ix.,  and  followed  by 
the  notice  of  Tola,  x.  1, 2,  and  Jair,  x.  3-5.  This 
is  the  only  case  in  which  the  history  of  a  Jndge  is 
continued  by  that  of  his  children.  But  the  ex- 
ception is  one  which  illustrates  the  lesson  taught 
by  the  whole  book.  Gideon's  sin  in  making  the 
ephod  is  punished  by  the  destruction  of  his  family 
by  Abimelech,  with  the  help  of  the  men  of  She- 
chem,  who  in  their  turn  become  the  instruments  of 
each  other's  punishment.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
short  reign  of  Abimelech  would  seem  to  be  re- 
corded as  being  an  unauthorised  anticipation  of  the 
kingly  government  of  later  times.  (5)  x.  fi-xii. 
The  history  of  Jephthah,  x.  6-xii.  7 ;  to  which  is 
added  the  mention  of  Ibzan,  xii.  8-10;  Elon,  11, 
12;  Abdon,  13-15.  (6)  The  history  of  Samson, 
consisting  of  twelve  exploits,  and  forming  three 
groups  connected  with  his  love  of  three  Philistine 
women,  xiii.-xvi.  We  may  observe  in  general  on 
this  portion  of  the  book,  that  it  is  almost  entirely 

-  a  history  of  the  wars  of  deliverance :  there  are  no 
7  sacerdotal  allusions  in  it ;  the  tribe  of  Judah  is  not 

alluded  to  after  the  time  of  Othniel ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Judges  belong  to  the  northern 
half  of  the  kingdom. 

B.  xvii.-xxi. — This  part  has  no  formal  connexion 
with  the  preceding,  and  is  often  called  an  appendix. 
No  mention  of  the  Judges  occurs  in  H.  It  con- 
tains allusions  to  "  the  house  of  God,"  the  ark,  and 
the  high-priest  The  period  to  which  the  narrative 
relates  is  simply  marked  by  the  expression,  "  when 
there  was  no  king  in  Israel "  (xix.  1 ;  cf.  xviii.  1). 
It  records  (a)  the  conquest  of  Laish  by  a  portion 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  the  establishment  there 
of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  Jehovah  already  insti- 
tuted by  Micah  in  Mount  Ephraim.    The  date  of 

-  this  occurrence  is  not  marked,  but  it  has  been 
*  thought  to  be  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Deborah, 

as  her  song  contains  no  allusion  to  any  northern 
settlements  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  (b)  The  almost 
total  extinction  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  by  the 
whole  people  of  Israel,  in  consequence  of  their  sup- 

.  porting  the  cause  of  the  wicked  men  of  Gibeah, 
and  the  means  afterwards  adopted  for  preventing  its 
becoming  complete.  The  date  is  in  some  degree 
marked  by  the  mention  of  Phinehas,  the  grandson 
of  Aaron  (xx.  28),  and  by  the  proof  of  the  una- 
nimity still  prevailing  among  the  people. 

III.  Design. — We  have  already  seen  that  there 
is  an  unity  of  plan  in  i.-xvi.,  the  clue  to  which  is 
stated  in  ii.  16-19.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of 
the  design  to  enforce  the  view  there  expressed. 
But  the  words  of  that  passage  must  not  be  pressed 
too  closely.  It  is  a  general  view,  to  which  the 
facts  of  the  history  correspond  in  different  degrees. 
Thus  the  people  is  contemplated  as  a  whole ;  the 
Judges  are  spoken  of  with  the  reverence  due  to 
God's  instruments,  and  the  deliverances  appear 
complete.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  people  were 
in  no  instance  under  exactly  the  same  circum- 
stances, and  the  Judges  in  some  points  fall  short 
of  the  ideal.  Thus  Gideon,  who  in  some  respects 
is  the  most  eminent  of  them,  is  only  the  head  of 

^  his  owu  tribe   and  has  to  appease  the  men  of 
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Ephraim  by  conciliatory  language  iu  tho  moment 
of  his  victory  over  the  Midianites;  and  he  himself 
is  the  means  of  leading  away  the  people  from  the 
pure  worship  of  God.  In  Jephthah  we  find  the 
chief  of  the  land  of  Gilead  only,  affected  to  some 
extent  by  personal  reasons  (xi.  9) :  his  war  against 
the  Ammonites  is  confined  to  the  east  side  of  Jor- 
dan, though  its  issue  probably  also  freed  the  western 
side  from  their  presence,  and  it  is  followed  by  a 
bloody  conflict  with  Ephraim.  Again,  Samson's 
task  was  simply  "  to  begin  to  deliver  Israel "  (xiii. 
5) :  and  the  occasions  which  called  forth  his  hos- 
tility to  the  Philistines  are  of  a  kind  which  place 
him  on  a  different  level  from  Deborah  or  Gideon 
This  shows  that  the  passage  in  question  is  a  general 
review  of  the  collective  history  of  Israel  during  the 
time  of  the  Judges,  the  details  of  which,  in  their 
varying  aspects,  are  given  faithfully  as  the  narrative 
proceeds. 

The  existence  of  this  design  may  lead  us  to 
expect  that  we  have  not  a  complete  history  of  the 
times— a  fact  which  is  clear  from  the  book  itself. 
We  have  only  accounts  of  parts  of  the  nation  at  * 
any  one  time.  We  may  easily  suppose  that  there 
were  other  incidents  of  a  similar  nature  to  those 
recorded  in  xvii.-xxi.  And  in  the  history  itself 
there  are  points  which  are  obscure  from  want  of 
fuller  information,  e.  g.  the  reason  for  the  silence 
about  th«  tribe  of  Judah  (see  also  viii.  18 ;  ix.  26). 
.Some  suppose  even  that  the  number  of  the  Judges 
is  not  complete;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  this 
opinion.  Bedan  (1  Sam.  xii.  11)  is  possibly  the 
same  as  Abdon.  Ewald  (  Gesch.  ii.  477 ;  rejects  the 
common  explanation  that  the  word  is  a  contracted 
form  of  Ben-Dan,  i.  e.  Samson.  And  Joel  (v.  6) 
need  not  be  the  name  of  an  unknown  Judge,  or  a 
corruption  of  Jair,  as  Ewald  thinks,  but  is  pro- 
bably the  wife  of  Heber.  "  The  days  of  Jael " 
would  carry  the  misery  of  Israel  up  to  the  time 
of  the  victory  over  Sisera,  and  such  an  expression 
could  hardly  be  thought  too  great  an  honour  at 
that  time  (see  v.  24). 

IV.  Materials. — The  author  must  have  found  ( 
certain  parts  of  his  book  in  a  definite  shape :  e.  g. 
the  words  of  the  prophet  (ii.  1-5),  the  song  of 
Deborah  (v.),  Jotham's  parable  (ix.  7-20 :  see  also 
xiv.  14,  18,  xv.  7,  16).  How  far  these  and  the 
rest  of  his  materials  came  to  him  already  written 
is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Stiihelin  (Krit.  Vntersuch. 
p.  106)  thinks  that  iii.  7-xvi.  present  the  same 
manner  and  diction  throughout,  and  that  there  is 
no  need  to  suppose  written  sources.  So  Havernick 
(Emleitung,  i.  1,  p.  68  sqq.  107)  only  recognises 
the  use  of  documents  in  the  appendix.  Other 
critics,  however,  trace  them  throughout.  Bertheau 
(On  Judges,  p.  xxviii.-xxxii.)  says  that  the  difference 
of  the  diction  in  the  principal  narratives,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  they  are  united  in  one  plan, 
points  to  the  incorporation  of  parts  of  previous 
histories.  Thus,  according  to  him,  the  author 
found  the  substance  of  iv.  2-24  already  accom- 
panying the  song  of  Deborah ;  in  vi.-ix.  two  dis- 
tinct authorities  are  used — a  life  of  Gideon,  and  a 
history  of  Shechem  and  its  usurper;  in  the  account 
of  Jephthah  a  history  of  the  tribes  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  is  employed,  which  meets  us  again  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua ;  and  the 
history  of  Samson  is  taken  from  a  longer  work  on 
the  Philistine  wars.  Ewald's  view  is  similar  (Gesch. 

i.  184  sqq.,  ii.  486  sqq.). 

V.  Relation  to  other  Books. — (A)  to  Joshua. — 
Josh,  xv.-xxi.  must  be  compared  with  Judg.  i.  in 
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order  to  understand  fully  how  far  the  several  tribes 
failed  in  expelling  the  people  of  Canaan.  Nothing 
is  said  in  ch.  i.  about  the  tribes  on  the  east  of  Jor- 
dan, which  had  been  already  mentioned  (Josh.  xiii. 
13),  nor  about  Levi  (see  Josh.  xiii.  33,  xxi.  1-42). 
The  carrying  on  of  the  war  by  the  tribes  singly  is 
explained  by  Josh.  xxiv.  28.  The  book  begins  with 
a  reference  to  Joshua's  death,  and  ii.  6-9  resumes 
the  narrative,  suspended  by  i.-ii.  5,  with  the  same 
words  as  are  used  in  concluding  the  history  of 
Joshua  (xxiv.  28-31).  In  addition  to  this  the  fol- 
lowing passages  appear  to  be  common  to  the  two 
books: — compare  Judg.  i.  10-15,  20,  21,  27,  29, 
with  Josh.  xv.  14-19,  13,  63,  xvii.  12,  xvi.  10. 
A  reference  to  the  conquest  of  Laish  (Judg.  xviii.) 
occurs  in  Josh.  xix.  47. 

(B)  to  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings. — We  find 
in  i.  28,  30,  33,  35,  a  number  of  towns  upon 
which,  "  when  Israel  was  strong,"  a  tribute  of 
bond-service  was  levied :  this  is  supposed  by  some 
to  refer  to  the  time  of  Solomon  (IK.  ix.  13-22). 
The  conduct  of  Saul  towards  the  Kenites  (1  Sam. 
xv.  6),  and  that  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxx.  29),  is  ex- 
plained by  i.  16.  A  reference  to  the  continuance 
of  the  Philistine  ware  is  implied  in  xiii.  5.  The 
allusion  to  Abimelech  (2  Sara.  xi.  21)  is  explained 
by  ch.  ix.  Chapters  xvii  .-xxi.  and  the  book  of  Kuth 
are  more  independent,  but  they  have  a  general 
reference  to  the  subsequent  history. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  this  book  forms 
one  link  in  an  historical  series,  or  whether  it  has 
a  closer  connexion  either  with  those  that  precede 
or  follow  it.  We  cannot  infer  anything  from  the 
agreement  of  its  view  and  spirit  with  those  of*  the 
other  books.    But  its  form  would  lead  to  the  con- 

,  elusion  that  it  was  not  an  independent  book  ori- 
ginally. The  history  ceases  with  Samson,  excluding 
Eli  and  Samuel ;  and  then  at  this  point  two  his- 
torical pieces  are  added — xvii.-xxi.  and  the  book  of 
Kuth,  independent  of  the  general  plan  and  of  each 
other.  This  is  sufficiently  explained  by  Ewald's 
supposition  that  the  books  from  Judges  to  2  Kings 
form  one  work.  In  this  case  the  histories  of  Eli 
and  Samuel,  so  closely  united  between  themselves, 
are  only  deferred  on  account  of  their  close  con- 
nexion with  the  rise  of  the  monarchy.  And  Judg. 
xvii.-xxi.  is  inserted  both  as  an  illustration  of  the 
sin  of  Israel  during  the  time  of  the  Judges,  in  which 
respect  it  agrees  with  i.-xvi.,  and  as  presenting  a 
contrast  with  the  better  order  prevailing  in  the 
time  of  the  kings.  Ruth  follows  next,  as  touching 
on  the  time  of  the  Judges,  and  containing  inform- 
ation about  David's  family  history  which  does  not 
occur  elsewhere.  The  connexion  of  these  books, 
however,  is  denied  by  De  Wette  (Einleit.  §186) 
and  Thenius  (Kvrzgef.  Exeg.  Handb.  Sam.  p.  xv., 
JCSnig,  p.  i.).  Bertheau,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks 
that  one  editor  may  be  traced  from  Genesis  to 

7  2  Kings,  whom  he  believes  to  be  Ezra,  in  agreement 
with  Jewish  tradition. 

VI.  Date. — The  only  guide  to  the  date  of  this 
book  which  we  find  in  ii.  6-xvi.  is  the  expression 
"  unto  this  day,"  the  last  occurrence  of  which 
(xv.  19)  implies  some  distance  from  the  time  of 

7  Samson.  But  i.  21,  according  to  the  most  natural 
explanation,  would  indicate  a  date,  for  this  chapter 
at  least,  previous  to  the  taking  of  Jebus  by  David 
(2  .Sam",  v.,6-9).  Again,  we  should  at  first  sight 
suppose  i.  28,  30,  33,  So,  to  belong  to  the  time  of 
the  Judges;  but  these  passages  are  taken  by  most 
modern  critics  as  pointing  to  the  time  of  Solomon 
(cf.  1  K.  ix.  21).    i.-xvi.  may  therefore  hare  been 
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originally,  as  Ewald  thinks  (Gesch.  i.  202,  S),  the 
commencement  of  a  larger  work  reaching  down 
to  above  a  century  after  Solomon  (see  also  David- 
son, Introduction,  649,  50).  Again,  the  writer 
of  the  appendix  lived  when  Shiloh  was  no  longer  a 
religious  centre  (xviii.  31) ;  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  regal  form  of  government  (xvii.  6,  xviii.  1). 
There  is  some  doubt  as  to  xviii.  30.  It  is  thought 
by  some  to  refer  to  the  Philistine  oppression.  But 
it  seems  more  probable  that  the  Assyrian  captivity 
is  intended,  in  which  case  the  writer  must  have 
lived  after  721  B.C.  The  whole  book  therefore 
must  have  taken  its  present  shape  after  that  date.  " 
And  if  we  adopt  Ewald's  view,  that  Judges  to 
2  Kings  form  one  book,  the  final  arrangement  of  * 
the  whole  must  have  been  after  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity,  or  B.C.  562  (2  K. 
xiv.  27).  Bcrtheau's  suggestion  with  respect  to 
Ezra  brings  it  still  lower.  But  we  may  add,  with 
reference  to  the  subject  of  this  and  the  two  pre- 
ceding sections,  that,  however  interesting  such  in- 
quiries may  be,  they  are  only  of  secondary  import- 
ance. Few  persons  are  fully  competent  to  conduct 
them,  or  even  to  pass  judgment  on  their  discordant 
results.  And  whatever  obscurity  may  rest  upon 
the  whole  matter,  there  remains  the  one  important 
fact  that  we  have,  through  God's  providence,  a 
continuous  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  united 
throughout  by  the  conviction  of  their  dependence 
upon  God  and  government  by  Him.  This  con- 
viction finds  its  highest  expression  in  parts  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets :  but  it 
was  confirmed  by  the  event*  of  the  history — 
although,  at  times,  in  n  manner  which  gave  room 
to  Faith  to  use  its  power  of  perception,  and  allowed 
men  in  those  days,  as  well  as  in  these,  to  refuse  to 
recognise  it. 

VII.  Chronology.— Tht  time  commonly  assigned 
to  the  period  contained  in  this  book  is  299  years. 
But  this  number  is  not  derived  directly  from  it. 
The  length  of  the  interval  between  Joshua's  death 
and  the  invasion  of  Cushan-rishathaim,  and  of  the 
time  during  which  Shamgar  was  Judge,  is  not 
stated.  The  dates  which  are  given  amount  to  410 
years  when  reckoned  consecutively ;  and  Acts  xiii. 
20  would  show  that  this  was  the  computation  * 
commonly  adopted,  as  the  450  years  seem  to  result 
from  adding  40  years  for  Eli  to  the  410  of  this 
book.  But  a  difficulty  is  created  by  xi.  26,  and  in 
a  still  greater  degree  by  1  K.  vi.  1,  where  the  whole 
period  from  the  Exodus  to  the  building  of  tlie  • 
temple  is  stated  at  480  years  (440,  l.XX.)-  One 
solution  questions  the  genuineness  of  the  date  in 
1  Kings.  Kennicott  pronounces  against  it  (Diss. 
Gen.  80,  §3),  because  it  is  omitted  by  Origen  when 
quoting  the  rest  of  the  verse.  And  it  is  urged  that 
Josephus  would  not  have  reckoned  592  years  for 
the  same  period,  if  the  present  reading  had  existed 
in  his  time.  But  it  is  defended  by  Thenius  (ad 
loc.),  and  is  generally  adopted,  partly  on  account 
of  its  agreement  with  Egyptian  chronology.  Most 
of  the  systems  therefore  shorten  the  time  of  the 
Judges  by  reckoning  the  dates  as  inclusive  or  con- 
temporary. But  all  these  combinations  are  arbitrary. 
And  this  may  be  said  of  Keil's  scheme,  which  is 
one  of  those  least  open  to  objection.  He  reckons 
the  dates  successively  as  far  as  Jair,  but  make* 
Jephthah  and  the  three  following  Judges  contempo- 
rary with  the  40  years  of  the  Philistine  oppression 
(cf.  x.  6-xiii.  1);  and  by  compressing  the  period 
between  the  division  of  fhe  land  and  Cushan- 
rishathaim  into  10  vears,  and  the  Philistine  wars 
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to  ths  death  of  Saul  into  39,  he  arrives  ultimately 
at  th°  480  years.  Ewald  and  Bertheau  hare  pro- 
posed ingenious  but  unsatisfactory  explanations — 
differing  in  details,  but  both  built  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  whole  period  from  the  Eiodus  to 
Solomon  was  divided  into  12  generations  of  40 
years;  and  that,  for  the  period  of  the  Judges,  this 
system  has  become  blended  with  the  dates  of  an- 
other more  precise  reckoning.  On  the  whole,  it 
seems  safer  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
chronology  exactly.  The  successive  narratives  give 
us  the  history  of  only  parts  of  the  country,  and 
'  some  of  the  occurrences  may  have  been  contempo- 
rary (x.  7).  Round  numbers  seem  to  have  been 
J  used — the  number  40  occurs  four  times;  and  two 
of  the  periods  are  without  any  date.  On  this  diffi- 
cult subject  see  also  Chronology,  p.  323. 

VIII.  Commentaries.— The  following  list  is  taken 
from  Bertheau  {Kurzgef.  Exeg.  Handb.  z.  A.  T., 
Das  Buck  der  Richter  ti.  Rut),  to  whom  this  article 
is  principally  indebted.  (1)  Rabbinical:  In  addition 
to  the  well-known  commentaries,  see  R.  TanchumI 
Hierosol.  ad  libros  Vet.  Test.  commentarii  Arabici 
specimen  una  cum  annotationibus  ad  aliquot  loca 
libriJudd.,  ed.  Ch.  Fr.  Schnurrer,  Tubing.  1791, 
4to. ;  R.  Tanchumi  Hierosol.  Comment,  in  pro- 
phetas  Arab,  specimen  (on  Jadg.  xiii.-xxi.),  ed.  Th. 
Haarbriicker,  Halis,  1842,  8vo.  (2)  Christian: 
Victor  Strigel,  Scholia  in  libr.  Judd.,  Lips.  1586 ; 
Serrnrius,  Comment,  in  libros  Jos.  Judd.,  etc.,  1609 ; 
Critici  Sacri,  torn.  ii.  Lend.  1660 ;  Sebast.  Schmidt, 
In  libr.  Judd.,  Argentor.  1706, 4to. ;  Clerid  V.  T. 
libri  historic!,  Amstelod.  1708,  fol. ;  J.  D.  Michnelis, 
Deutsche  Uebers.  des  A.  T.  Gottingen,  1772; 
Dathe,  Libri  hist.  Lat.  vers.  1784 ;  Extget.  Bandb. 
d.  A.  71;  Maurer,  Comment,  gramm.  crit.  pp. 
126-153 ;  Rosenmiiileri  Scholia,  vol.  ii.  Lipsiae, 
1835 ;  Gottl.  Ludw.  Studer,  das  Buck  der  Richter 
grammit.  und  histor.  erklirt.  1835.  There  are 
many  separate  treatises  on  ch.  v.,  a  list  of  which  is 
found  in  Bertheau,  p.  80.  [E.  R.  O.] 

JUDGMENT-HALL.  The  word  PraetoHum 
(Tlp<UT&piov)  is  so  translated  five  times  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  N.  T. ;  and  in  those  five  passages  it 

„  denotes  two  different  places. 

1.  In  John  xviii.  28,  33,  xxix.  9,  it  is  the  re- 
sidence which  Pilate  occupied  when  he  visited  Jeru- 
salem ;  to  which  the  Jews  brought  Jesus  from  the 
house  of  Caiaphas,  and  within  which  He  was  ex- 
amined by  Pilate,  and  scourged  and  mocked  by  the 

'  soldiers,  while  the  Jews  were  waiting  without  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  judgment-seat  (erected  on 
the  Pavement  in  front  of  the  Praetorium),  on  which 
Pilate  sat  when  he  pronounced  the  final  sentence. 
The  Latin  word  praetorium  originally  signified  (see 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Ant.)  the  general's  tent  in  a  Ro- 
man camp  (Liv.  xxviii.  27,  &c) ;  and  afterwards 
it  had,  among  other  significations,  that  of  the 
palace  in  which  a  governor  of  a  province  lived  and 
administered  justice  (Cic  Verr.  ii.  4,  §28,  &c). 
The  site  of  Pilate's  praetorium  in  Jerusalem  has 
given  rise  to  much  dispute,  some  supposing  it  to 
be  the  palace  of  king  Herod,  others  the  tower  of! 
Antouia ;  but  it  has  been  shown  elsewhere  that  the 
Utter  was  probably  the  Praetorium,  which  was 
then  and  long  afterwards  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem.  | 
[Jerusalem,  p.  1032a.l  This  is  supported  by  thev 
fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  trial  ot  Christ,  Herod 
was  in  Jerusalem,  doubtless  inhabiting  the  palace 
or*  his  father  (Luke  xxiii.  7).  It  appears,  however, 
from  a  passage  of  Josephus  (B.  J.  ii.  14,  §8),  that , 
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the  Roman  governor  sometimes  resided  in  the  palace, 
and  set  up  his  judgment-seat  in  front  of  it.  Pilate 
certainly  lived  there  at  one  time  (Philo,  Leg.  in 
Caium,  38,  39).  Winer  conjectures  that  the  pro- 
curator, when  in  Jerusalem,  resided  with  a  body- 
guard in  the  palace  of  Herod  (Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  15, 
§5),  while  the  Roman  garrison  occupied  Antonia. 
Just  in  like  manner,  a  former  palace  of  Hiero  became 
the  praetorium,  in  which  Verres  lived  in  Syracuse 
(Cic  Verr.  ii.  5,  §12). 

2.  In  Acts  xxiii.  35  Herod's  judgment-hall  or 
praetorium  in  Caesarea  was  doubtless  a  part  of  that 
magnificent  range  of  buildings,  the  erection  of  which 
by  king  Herod  is  described  in  Josephus  (Ant.  xv. 
9,  §6 ;  see  also  B.  J.  i.  21,  §5-8). 

3.  The  word  "  palace,"  or  "  Caesar's  court,"  in 
the  A.  V.  of  Phil.  i.  13,  is  a  translation  of  the  same 
word  praetorium.  The  statement  hi  a  later  part 
of  the  same  Epistle  (iv.  22)  would  seem  to  connect 
this  praetorium  with  the  imperial  palace  at  Rome ; 
bnt  no  classical  authority  is  found  for  so  designating 
the  palace  itself.  The  praetorian  camp,  outside 
the  northern  wall  of  Rome,  was  far  from  the 
palace,  and  therefore  unlikely  to  be  the  praetorium 
here  mentioned.  An  opinion  well  deserving  con- 
sideration has  been  advocated  by  Wieseler,  and  by 
Conybeare  and  Howson  (Life  of  St.  Paul,  ch.  26), 
to  the  effect  that  the  praetorium  here  mentioned 
was  the  quarter  of  that  detachment  of  the  Prae- 
torian Guards  which  was  in  immediate  attendance 
upon  the  emperor,  and  had  barracks  in  Mount 
Palatine.  It  will  be  remembered  that  St.  Paul,  on 
his  arrival  at  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  16),  was  delivered 
by  the  centurion  into  the  custody  of  the  praetorian 
prefect. 

4.  The  word  praetorium  occurs  also  in  Matt, 
xxvii.  27,  where  it  is  translated  "  common  hall," 
and  in  Mark  xv.  16.  In  both  places  it  denotes 
Pilate's  residence  in  Jerusalem.  [W.  T.  B.] 

ju'Dith,  i.  (nniiT;  lovtie,  'uvtde, 

'IouW),  "  the  daughter  of  Beeri  the  Hittite,"  and 
wife  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxvi.  34).  [Aholibamah.] 

2.  The  heroine  of  the  apocryphal  book  which 
bears  her  name,  who  appears  as  in  ideal  type  of 
piety  (Jud.  viii.  6),  beauty  (xi.  21),  courage,  and 
chastity  (xvi.  22  ff.).  Her  supposed  descent  from 
Simeon  (ix.  2),  and  the  manner  in  which  she  refers 
to  his  cruel  deed  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25  ff.),  mark  the 
conception  of  the  character,  which  evidently  belongs 
to  a  period  of  stern  and  perilous  conflict.  The  most 
unscrupulous  daring  (xiii.)  is  combined  with  zealous 
ritualism  (xii.  1  ff.),  and  faith  is  turned  to  action 
rather  than  to  supplication  (viii.  31  ff.).  Clement 
of  Rome  (Ep.  i.  55)  assigns  to  Judith  the  epithet 
given  to  Jael  ('lovSelff  j)  paxapla) ;  and  Jerome 
sees  in  her  exploit  the  image  of  the  victory  of  the 
Church  over  the  power  of  evil  (Ep.  lxxix.  1 1 ,  p.  508 ; 
Judith ...  in  typo  Ecclesiae  diabolum  capite  trun- 
cavit;  cf.  Ep.  xxU.  21,  p.  105). 

The  name  is  properly  the  feminine  form  of 
H-frr,  Judaeus  (cf.  Jer.  xxxvi.  14,  21).  In  the 
passage  of  Genesis  it  is  generally  taken  as  the  cor- 
relative of  Judah,  i.e."  praised."      [B.  F.  W.] 

JU'DITH,  THE  BOOK  OF,  hke  that  of 
Tobit,  belongs  to  the  earliest  specimens  of  historical  J 
fiction.  The  narrative  of  the  reign  of  "Nebu- 
chadnezzar king  of  Nineveh"  (i.  1),  of  the  cam- 
paign of  Holofernes,  ana  the  deliverance  of  Bethu 
lia,  through  the  stratagem  and  courage  of  the  Jewish 
heroine,  contains  too  many  and  too  serious  dim- 
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col  ties,  both  historical  and  geographical,  to  allow 
0  of  the  supposition  that  it  is  either  literally  true,  or 
even  carefully  moulded  on  truth.  The  existence  of 
a  kingdom  of  Nineveh  and  the  reign  of  a  Nebu- 
chadnezzar are  in  themselves  inconsistent  with  a 

j  date  alter  the  Return ;  and  an  earlier  date  is  ex- 
cluded equally  by  internal  evidence  and  by  the 
impossibility  of  placing  the  events  in  harmonious 
connexion  with  the  course  of  Jewish  history.  The 
latter  fact  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  extreme 
varieties  of  opinion  among  those  critics  who  have 
endeavoured  to  maintain  the  veracity  of  the  story. 
Nebuchadnezzar  has  been  identified  with  Cambyses, 
Xerxes,  Esarhaddon,  Kiniladan,  Merodach  Baladan, 
&c.,  without  the  slightest  show  of  probability. 
But  apart  from  this,  the  text  evidently  alludes  to 
the  position  of  the  Jews  after  the  exile  when  the 

.  Temple  was  rebuilt  (v.  18,  19,  iv.  3),  and  the 

'  hierarchical  government  established  in  place  of  the 
kingdom  (xv.  8,  f)  ytpowta  tuv  vlHv  'lapa^K ; 
cf.  iv.  4,  Samaria;  viii.  6,  rpoirifi$aroy,  rpovfirt- 
yiov) ;  and  after  the  Heturn  the  course  of  authentic 
history  absolutely  excludes  the  possibility  of  the 
occurrence  of  such  events  as  the  book  relates. 
This  fundamental  contradiction  of  facts,  which 
underlies  the  whole  narrative,  renders  it  super- 

1  fluous  to  examine  in  detail  the  other  objections 
which  may  be  urged  against  it  (e.  g.  iv.  6,  Joacim ; 
cf.  1  Chr.vi;  Joseph.  Ant.  x.8,  §6,  Joacim). 

2.  The  value  of  the  book  is  not,  however,  less- 
ened by  its  fictitious  character.  On  the  contrary 
it  becomes  even  more  valuable  as  exhibiting  an 
ideal  type  of  heroism,  which  was  outwardly  embo- 
died in  the  wars  of  independence.  The  self-sacri- 
ficing faith  and  unscrupulous  bravery  of  Judith 
were  the  qualities  by  which  the  champions  of 
Jewish  freedom  were  then  enabled  to  overcome  the 
power  of  Syria,  which  seemed  at  the  time  scarcely 
less  formidable  than  the  imaginary  hosts  of  Holo- 
femes.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  book,  which 
is  exhibited  in  these  traits,  affords  the  best  indica- 
tion of  its  date ;  for  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  refer  its 
origin  to  the  Maccabaean  period,  which  it  reflects 
not  only  in  its  general  spirit  but  even  in  smaller 
traits.  The  impious  design  of  Nebuchadnezzar  finds 
a  parallel  in  the  prophetic  description  of  Antiochus 
(Dan.  xi.  31  ff.),  and  the  triumphant  issue  of 
Judith's  courage  must  be  compared  not  with  the 
immediate  results  of  the  invasion  of  ApoUoniua  (as 
Bertholdt,  EM.  2553  ff.),  but  with  the  victory 
which  the  author  pictured  to  himself  as  the  reward 
ef  faith.  But  while  it  seems  certain  that  the  book 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  second  century  B.C.  (175- 
100  B.C.),  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
fix  its  date  within  narrower  limits,  either  to  the 
time  of  the  war  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  (105-4  B.C., 
Hovers)  or  of  Demetrius  II.  (129  B.C.,  Ewald), 
rest  on  very  inaccurate  data.  It  might  seem  more 
natural  (as  a  mere  conjecture)  to  refer  it  to  an 
earlier  time,  c  170  B.C.,  when  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
made  his  first  assault  upon  the  Temple.* 

3.  In  accordance  with  the  view  which  has  been 
given  of  the  character  and  date  of  the  book,  it  is 
probable  (hat  the  several  parts  may  have  a  distinct 
symbolic  meaning.  Some  of  the  names  can  scarcely 
have  been  chosen  without  regard  to  their  deriva- 


tion (e.g.  Achior=  Brother  of  Light;  Judiths 
Jewess ;  Bethulia  =  n*7W3,  the  virgin  of  Je- 
hovah), and  the  historical  difficulties  of  the  person 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  disappear  when  he  is  regarded 
as  the  Scriptural  type  of  worldly  power.  But  it 
is,  perbaps,  a  mere  play  of  fancy  to  allegorise  the 
whole  narrative,  as  Grotius  has  done  (Prol.  in 
Jud.),  who  interprets  Judith  of  the  Jewish  nation 
widowed  of  outward  help,  Bethulia  (fl,"^K*JV3) 
of  the  Temple,  Nebuchadnezzar  of  the  devil,  and 
Holofemes  (BTU  TB^il,  lictor  serpaUit)  of  An- 
tiochus, his  emissary;  while  Joacim,  the  high- 
priest,  conveys,  as  he  thinks,  by  his  name  the 
assurance  that  "  God  will  rise  up"  to  deliver  this 
people. 

4.  Two  conflicting  statements  have  been  pre- 
served as  to  the  original  language  of  the  book. 
Origen  speaks  of  it  together  with  Tobit  as  "  not 
existing  in  Hebrew  even  among  the  Apocrypha " 
in  the  Hebrew  collection  (Ep.  ad  Afric.  §13, 
ow8*  yip  txov<rw  aira  [ol  'E/Spuoi]  cal  Ir 
'A-roKpvfois  'E/3paI<rr(,  t>s  in'  avrav  (ia96rrtt 
iyvdnatity),  by  which  statement  he  seems  to  imply 
that  the  book  was  originally  written  in  Greek.  Je- 
rome, on  the  other  hand,  says  that  "  among  the 
Hebrews  the  book  of  Judith  is  read  among,  the  Ha-,* 
giograpba  [Apocrypha]  . .  .  and  being  written  in 
the  Chaldee  language  is  reckoned  among  the  his- 
tories "  (Praef.  ad  Jud.).  The  words  of  Origen  are, 
however,  somewhat  ambiguous,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  book  was  written  in  Palestine  r 
in  the  national  dialect  (Syro-Chaldaic),  though  Jahn 
(Eint.  ii.  §3)  and  Eichhorn  (AW.  «  d.  Apohr. 
327)  maintain  the  originality  of  the  present  Greek 
text,  on  the  authority  of  some  phrases  which  mar 
be  assigned  very  naturally  to  the  translator  or  re- 
viser.11 

5.  The  text  exists  at  present  in  two  distinct  re- 
censions, the  Greek  (followed  by  the  Syriac)  and 
the  Latin.  The  former  evidently  is  the  timer  re- 
presentative of  the  original,  and  it  seems  certain 
that  the  Latin  was  derived,  in  the  main,  from  the 
Greek  by  a  series  of  successive  alterations.  Jeromt 
confesses  that  his  own  translation  was  free  (magis 
sensum  e  sensu  quam  verbum  e  verbo  transferens) ; 
and  peculiarities  of  the  language  (Fritzsche,  p. 
122)  prove  that  he  took  the  old  Latin  as  the  basis 
of  his  work,  though  he  compared  it  with  the  Chaldee 
text,  which  was  in  his  possession  (sola  ea  quae  in- 
telligentia  integra  in  verbis  C'haldaeis  in  venire  pottri 
Latinis  expressi).  The  Latin  text  contains  many 
curious  errors,  which  seem  to  have  arisen  in  the 
first  instance  from  false  hearing  (Bertholdt,  AW. 
2574  f ;  e.g.  x.  5,  (col  Uprur  raOoparr.  Vnlg.  et 
panes  et  casewn,  i.  e.  jral  rvpov,  xvi.  2,  Sti  ei» 
irapffi$o\hs  airrov.  Vulg.  qui  posuit  castra  sua, 
i.  e.  6  6th ;  xvi.  17,  ko!  KXaivmrcu  ir  altriUm. 
Vulg.  ut  urantur  et  sentiant) ;  and  Jerome  re- 
marks that  it  had  been  variously  corrupted  and  inter- 
polated before  his  time.  At  present  it  is  impossible  , 
to  determine  the  authentic  text.  In  many  instances 
the  Latin  is  more  full  than  the  Greek  (iv.  8-15, 
v.  11-20,  v.  22-24,  vi.  15  ff.,  ix.  6  ff.),  which 
however  contains  peculiar  passages  (i.  13-16,  vi. 
1,  &c.).    Even  where  the  two  texts  do  not  differ  >a 


*  The  theorv  of  Votkmar  (Dot  vierte  Such  Sara,  '  b  The  present  Greek  text  offers  instances  of  mis- 
p.  <;  Theol.  Jahrh.  1856-7)  that  the  book  of  Judith  ,  translation  whioh  clearly  point  to  an  Anmaie  ori- 
refers  to  the  period  of  the  Parthian  war  of  Trajan,  ginal :  e.g.  iii.  9,  xvi.  I,  i.  8 ;  cf.  v.  IS,  18  (Vaihing-er, 
need  only  be  noticed  in  passing,  as  it  assumes  the  in  Heraog's  £nrykl.  s.  v. ;  PrrUsche,  EinL  §3 ;  Dm 
►puriousness  of  the  first  epistle  of  Clement  (§6).        1  AVotte,  Xinl.  §308,  c.). 
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tae  detail*  of  th«  narrative,  as  is  often  the  case 
(e.g.  1,  9ff.,  Ui.  9,  v.  9,  vi.  13,  vii.  2  ff.,  x.  12  ff., 
xt.  11,  xvi.  25),  they  yet  differ  in  language  («.  g. 
c.  xt.,  &c),  and  in  names  (*.  g.  Tiii.  1)  and  num- 
bers («.  g.  i.  2) ;  and  these  Tariations  can  only  be 
explained  by  going  back  to  some  still  more  remote 
source  (cf.  Bertholdt,  Einl.  2568  ff.),  which  was 
probably  an  earlier  Greek  copy.' 

6.  The  existence  of  these  various  recensions  of 
the  book  is  a  proof  of  its  popularity  and  wide  cir- 
culation,  but  the  external  evidence  of  its  use  is 

'  very  scanty.  Josephus  was  not  acquainted  with  it, 
or  it  is  likely  that  he  would  have  made  some  use 
of  its  contents,  as  he  did  of  the  apocryphal  additions 
to  Esther  (Jos.  Ant.  xi.  6,  §1  ff.).  The  first  refer- 
ence to  its  contents  occurs  in  Clem.  Rom.  (Ep.  i. 
55),  and  it  is  quoted  with  marked  respect  by 
Origen  (Set.  in  Jerem.  23 ;  cf.  Horn.  ix.  in  Jud.  i.), 
Hilary  (in  Psai.  exxy.  6),  and  Lucifer  (De  non 
pare.  p.  955).    Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  "  reckoned 

^  among  the  Sacred  Scriptures  by  the  Synod  of  Nice," 
by  which  he  probably  means  that  it  was  quoted  in 
the  records  of  the  Council,  unless  the  text  be  corrupt. 
It  has  been  wrongly  inserted  in  the  catalogue  at 
the  close  of  the  Apostolic  Canons,  against  the  best 
.authority  (cf.  Hody,  De  Bibi.  Text.  646  a),  but  it 
obtained  a  place  in  the  Latin  Canon  at  an  early 
time  (cf.  Hilar.  Pro/,  in  Pa.  15),  which  it  com- 
monly maintained  afterwards.  [Canon.] 

7.  The  Commentary  of  Fritzsche  (Kurzgcfasstes 
Exeg.  Handbuch,  Leipzig,  1853)  is  by  far  the  best 
which  has  appeared :  within  a  narrow  compass  it 
contains  a  good  critical  apparatus  and  scholarlike 
notes.  [B.  F.  W.] 

JU'EL  ("IoirtiX:  Johel,  Jessei).  1.  1  Esd.  ix. 
34.    [Uel.]     2.  1  Esd.  ix.  35.    [Joel,  13.] 

JTJ'LIA  ('lotiX(o),  a  Christian  woman  at  Rome, 
probably  the  wife,  or  perhaps  the  sister,  of  Philo- 
logus,  in  connexion  with  whom  she  is  saluted  by 
St.  Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  15).  Origen  supposes  that 
they  were  master  and  mistress  of  a  Christian  house- 
hold which  included  the  other  persons  mentioned  in 
the  same  verse.  Some  modern  critics  have  con- 
jectured that  the  name  may  be  that  of  a  man, 
Julias.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JU'LIUS  ('Waioi),  the  courteous  centurion  of 
"  Augustus"  band,"  to  whose  charge  St.  Paul  was 
delivered  when  he  was  sent  prisoner  from  Caesar ea 
to  Rome  (Acts  xxtu.  1,  3). 

Augustus'  band  has  been  identified  by  some 
commentators  with  the  Italian  band  (Acts  x.  1); 
by  others,  less  probably,  with  the  body  of  caTalry 
denominated  Sebasteni  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xix.  9, 
§2,  &c.).  Conybeare  and  Howson  (Life  of  St.  Paul, 
ch.  21)  adopt  in  the  main  Wieseler's  opinion,  that 
the  Augustan  cohort  was  a  detachment  of  the 
Praetorian  Guards  attached  to  the  person  of  the 
Roman  goTernor  at  Caesarea ;  and  that  this  Julius 
may  be  the  same  as  Julius  Priscus  (Tacit.  Hist.  ii. 
92,  iv.  11),  sometime  centurion,  afterwards  prefect 
of  the  Praetorians.  [W.  T.  B.] 

JXJ'NIA  ('IovWas,  i.e.  Junia),  a  Christian  at 
Rome,  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  as  one  of  his  kins- 
folk and  fellow-prisoners,  of  note  among  the 
Apostles,  and  in  Christ  before  St.  Paul  (Rom. 
xvi.  7).  Origen  conjectures  that  he  was  possibly 
one  of  the  seventy  disciples.    Hammond  also  takes 
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the  name  to  be  that  of  a  man,  Junius,  which  would 
be  a  contraction  (as  Winer  observes)  of  Jumlius  or 
Junianus.  Chrysostom,  holding  the  more  common, 
but  perhaps  less  probable,  hypothesis  that  the  name 
is  that  of  a  woman,  Junia,  remarks  on  it,  "  How 
great  is  the  devotion  of  this  woman,  that  she  should 
be  counted  worthy  of  the  name  of  Apostle !"  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  imprisonment  to  which  St.  Paul 
refers:  Origen  supposes  that  it  is  that  bondage  from 
which  Christ  makes  Christians  free.    [wTf.  B.] 

JUNTPEB  (Dm,  from  DJTl,  "  bind,"  Gesen. 
p.  1317  ;  tae/iiy,  ipmby,  1  K.  xix.  4,  5;  jwiiperus). 
It  has  been  already  stated  [Cedar]  that  the 
oxycedrus  or  Phoenician  juniper  was  the  tree  whese 
wood,  called  "  cedar-wood,"  was  ordered  by  the 
law  to  be  used  in  ceremonial  purification  (Lev.  xiv. 
4 ;  Num.  xix.  6).  The  word,  however,  which  is 
rendered  in  A.  V.  juniper,  is  beyond  doubt  a  sort 
of  broom,  Genista  monosperma,  G.  raetam  of 
Forskal,  answering  to  the  Arabic  BetAem,  which 
is  also  found  in  the  desert  of  Sinai  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  true  juniper  (Robinson,  ii.  124). 
It  is  mentioned  as  affording  shade  to  Elijah  in  his 
flight  to  Horeb  (1  K.  xix.  4,  5),  and  as  affording 
material  for  fuel,  and  also,  in  extreme  cases,  for 
human  food  (Ps.  cxx.  4 ;  Job  xxx.  4).  It  is  very 
abundant  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and  aflbrds  shade 
and  protection,  both  in  heat  and  storm,  to  tra- 
vellers (Virg.  Georg.  ii.  434,  436).  Its  roots  are 
very  bitter,  and  would  thus  'serve  as  food  only 
in  extreme  cases;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 

CnS?  (Job  xxx.  4)  is  to  be  restricted  to  roots  only, 
or  to  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense  of  product,  and 
thus  include  the  fruit,  which  is  much  liked  by 
sheep,  and  may  thus  have  sometimes  served  for 
human  food  (Gesen.  p.  1484).  The  roots  are  much 
valued  by  the  Arabs  for  charcoal  for  the  Cairo 
market.  Thus  the  tree  which  afforded  shade  to 
Elijah  may  have  furnished  also  the  "coals"  or 
ashes  for  baking  the  cake  which  satisfied  his  hunger 
(1  K.  xix.  6 ;  see  also  Ps.  cxx.  4,  "  coals  of 
juniper").  The  Rothem  is  a  leguminous  plant,  and 
bears  a  white  flower.  It  is  found  also  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Palestine.  Its  abundance  in  the 
Sinai  desert  gave  a  name  to  a  station  of  the 
Israelites,  Rithmah  (Num.  xxxiii.  18,  19  ;  Burck- 
hardt,  Syria,  pp.  483,  537;  Robinson,  i.  203,  205; 
Lord  Lindsay,  Letters,  p.  183 ;  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxiv. 
9,  65 ;  Balfour,  Plants  of  the  Bible,  p.  50 ;  Stanley, 
S.  4r  P.  20,  79,  521).         „         [H.  W.  P.] 

JTTPITEB  (Ztis,  LXX.).  Among  the  chief 
measures  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes  took  for  the 
entire  subversion  of  the  Jewish  faith  was  that  of 
dedicating  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  to  the  service 
of  Zeus  Olympius  (2  Mace.  vi.  2),  and  at  the  same 
time  the  rival  temple  on  Gerizim  was  dedicated  to 
Zeus  Xenius  (Jupiter  hospitalis,  Vulg.).  The  choice 
of  the  first  epithet  is  easily  intelligible.  The  Olym- 
pian Zeus  was  the  national  god  of  the  Hellenic  race 
(Thucyd.  Hi.  14),  as  well  as  the  supreme  ruler  of 
the  heathen  world,  and  as  such  formed  the  true 
opposite  to  Jehovah,  who  had  revealed  Himself  as 
the  God  of  Abraham.  The  application  of  the 
second  epithet,  "  the  God  of  hospitality  "  (cf.  Grimm, 
on  2  Mace  /.  c),  is  more  obscure.  In  2  Mace.  vi.  2 
it  is  explained  by  the  clause,  "  as  was  the  character 
of  those  who  dwelt  in  the  place,"  which  may,  how 
ever,  be  an  ironical  comment  of  the  writer  (cf. 
Q.  Curt.  iv.  5,  8),  and  not  a  sincere  enlogy  of  the 
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hospitality  of  the  Samaritans  (as  Ewald,  Oeach.  it. 

339  *.). 

Jupiter  or  Zeus  is  mentioned  in  one  passage  of 
the  N.  T.,  on  the  occasion  of  St  Paul's  visit  to 
Lystra  (Acts  xtv.  12,  13),  where  the  expression 
"  Jupiter,  which  was  before  their  city,"  means  that 
his  temple  was  outside  the  city.        [B.  P.  W.] 

JU'SHAB-HE'SED  (IDn  :  'A<ro$4S, 
'Ao-oiSacVS,  Cod.  Alex. :  Josobheacd),  son  of  Zerub- 
habel  (1  Chr.  iii.  20).  It  does  not  appear  why  the 
five  children  in  this  verse  are  separated  from  the 
three  in  ver.  19.  Bertheau  suggests  that  they  might 
be  by  a  different  mother,  or  possibly  born  in  Judaea 
after  the  return,  whereas  the  three  others  were 
bom  at  Babylon.  The  name  of  Jushab-hesed,  t.  «. 
"  Loving-kindness  is  returned,"  taken  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  his  father  and  brothers,  is  a  striking 
expression  of  the  feelings  of  pious  Jews  at  the  return 
from  captivity,  and  at  the  same  time  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  nature  of  Jewish  names.  [A.  C.  H.] 

JUSTUS  ("IoIffTor).  Schoettgen  (Sor.  J7«or. 
in  Act.  Ap.)  shows  by  quotations  from  Rabbinical 
writers  that  this  name  was  not  unusual  among  the 
Jews.  1.  A  surname  of  Joseph  called  Barsabas 
(Acts  i.23).  [Joseph  Bars  a  das,  p.  1142.] 


»  This— with  one  t — Is  the  form  given  in  Hahn's 
text  of  xv.  55 ;  Michaelis  and  Walton  Insert  a  dagesh, 
but  it  was  apparently  unknown  to  any  of  the  old 


JUTTAH 

2.  A  Christian  at  Corinth,  with  whom  St.  Paul 
lodged  (Acts  xviii.  7).  The  Syr.  and  Arab,  have 
Titus,  while  the  Vulg.  combines  both  names  Titus 
Justus. 

3.  A  surname  of  Jesus,  a  fhtnd  of  St.  Paul 
(Col.  iT.  11).   [Jesus,  p.  1039.] 

JUTTAH  (nDV, »'.«.  Juteh;*  also  ntSV,  and 
in  xxi.  16,  fits)* :  'ItoV,  Alex.  'I«tt<(;  T<ui,  Alex, 
omits :  Iota,  Ma),  a  city  in  the  mountain  region  of 
Judah,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maon  and  Cannel 
(Josh.  xv.  55).  It  was  allotted  to  the  priests 
(xxi.  16),  but  in  the  catalogue  of  1  Chr.  vi.  57-59, 
the  name  has  escaped.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  it 
was  a  large  village  (itiftfi  ntyltmi),  18  miles 
southward  of  Eleutheropolis  (Onomastieon,  "Jet- 
tan").  A  village  called  Tutta  was  visited  by 
Robinson,  close  to  Main  and  Kurmvl  (B.  R.  1  ed. 
ii.  195, 628),  which  doubtless  represents  the  ancient 
town. 

Reland  (Pal.  870)  conjectures  that  Jutto  is  the 
woXis  'loita  (A.  V.  "  a  city  of  Juda")  in  the  hill 
country,  in  which  Zacharias,  the  father  of  John  the 
Baptist,  resided  (Luke  i.  39).  But  this,  though 
feasible,  is  not  at  present  confirmed  by  any  positive 
evidence.  [G-] 


translators,  in  whose  versions  (with  the  exeentton  of 
the  Alex.  LXX.),  whatever  shape  the  worn  assumes, 
It  retains  a  single  t. 
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